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ix TuE House oF 

December 
e House being in the Committee of the Whole 
»state of the Union on the President’s annual 


Vf, \V 


VASHBURN, of Wisconsin, said: 
CuainmaN: When Sir Rowland Hill first 
posed the reform of the postal service of 
nd and the establishment of a uniform 
f postage (one penny) throughout the Uni- 
| Kingdom a noble lord who was then post- 
ter general'of Great Britain thus described, 
plan of reform. Said he, ‘‘ Of all the wild 
visionary schemes that I have ever heard 

is the most extravagant.’’ 

Undeterred by ridicule or denunciation the 
rojector pressed upon public attention statis- 
arguments, and facts. Parliament was 
forced to hear, the reform was adopted, and 
uccess was immediate and triumphant. 
orced by the experience of Great Britain, we 
on followed her example, though not without 
‘rong opposition from influential quarters. It 
s said that the condition of this country and 
Great Britain were so unlike no inference could 
‘drawn favorable to the success of the scheme 
ere. Great Britain was a small and densely 
»pulous country, while ours was the opposite. 
But the scheme was adopted, and with what 
success is known to all, and none are so foolish 
now as to regret its adoption or to advocate a 
return tothe old system. The effect of reducing 
postage from twenty-five cents to a uniform 
rate of three cents, instead of destroying the 
revenues of the Department, as was predicted, 
has been to increase the letters transmitted 


through the mails twentyfold, and far beyond: 


what the most sanguine advocates of cheap 
postage predicted. Since then science has 
wrought out new means of transmitting intelli- 
sence, and with her discoveries have come obli- 
vations upon the representatives of the people 
‘ogive them the advantages of such discoveries. 
As in the ease of cheap postage, we have been 
iggards in our duty to the people, until we 
now see that Great Britain has taken up the 
juestion of cheap telegraphing, and by an act of 
Varliament taken possession of the telegraphic 
ines of that country, and has determined to 
»ring the use of the telegraph within the reach 
of all her people. 
_ to that sooner or later we must come. It 
has not come in Great Britain without astrug- 
sie, nor will it come here without a bitter con- 
test, and those who seek to bring it about must 
expect to be maligned and misrepresented be- 
‘ore they witness the consummation of their 
wishes. A monopoly wielding a nominal cap- 
ital of nearly fifty million dollars, having 
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Postal Telegraph—Mr. Washburn. 


thousands of intelligent employés scattered all 
overthe country, with whom communication can 
be hadat any moment; amonopoly that dictates 
terms to the newspaper press and compelsit to 
sign a contract not to allow anything to appear 
in its columns criticising the telegraph, may not 
be attacked with impunity. 

Shall the Government take control of the 
telegraph and make it a part of the postal sys- 
tem’? That proposition, in a modified form, 
has already been before a committee of this 
House. The reasons offered by the advocates 
have drawn forth a defense from the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which was laid on 
the desk of members at the last session. It 
forms a pamphlet of one hundred and twenty 
pages; it is filled with exaggerations and errors 
of statement from beginning to end, but I 
shall have time to note but few of them. The 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads has also made a report of 
considerable length written in a style, it seems 
to me, very much like the pamphlet of one 
hundred and twenty pages. It is needless to 
say that that report is favorable to the con- 
tinuance of the abuse of the existing monopoly. 

This is a great question; few of greater im- 
portance have ever come before the American 
Congress. I desire to treat it with the utmost 
fairness and candor. While wishing to see 


the rights of the people preserved and main- | 
tained, I will do no wrong or injustice to any | 


person or corporation, however extortionate 
and grasping they may |} 
I am satisfied that only under the management 
of the Government can the people of the Uni- 
ted States expect cheap rates, and this for the 
reason that capital here commands, and must 
command for many years, high rates of inter- 
est. The stock of the existing telegraph com- 
panies is not the representative of the moneys 
expended in building their lines and establish- 
ing their offices, but of twice, thrice, even in 
some instances six times that sum; of moneys 
lost in lines which are valueless, of concessions 


by one organization to another, of which the | 


issue of three shares of Western Union stock 
for each share of American stock retired by 
the consolidation of the two companies named 
is an example; so that while the entire tele- 
graph property of the whole country would 
not cost to-day $12,000,000 to construct it 
anew, the public is taxed to pay dividends on 
over sixty million dollars. 

Competition cannot in this case be relied 
upon to bring the rates of charges within the 


reach of the public, as is shown in the history | 


of the Western Union Company, which has ab- 
sorbed, one after another competing lines, such 
as the Ohio and Mississippi, Erie and Michi- 


gan, New York, Albany, and Buffalo, United | 


States, American, Pacific, California State, 
and I}linois and Mississippi lines. 


In regard to the two plans proposed here- | 
tofore for governmental interference, I am! 


1ave been heretofore. | 


| 











i 


| companies would go lower, and make up the 


Ho. or Reps. 


A a 
| forced to say that they both come short of the 
|} necessities of the case. 


The proposition for 
an experimental line from Washington to New 
York which was before the last Congress, and 
which contemplated a new line or the pur- 


chase of an existing line, if to be had, twenty 


| five per cent. less than a new line could be 


built for, was objectionable for two reasons. 
Such a line having no other connections than 
Washington with New York and intermediate 
points would be a failure. However low the 
Government might put its tariff, the existing 
losses, if any, upon other portions of their 
lines, and the public would use the lines hav- 
ing the widest connections. The manner pro- 
posed of acquiring existing lines was hardly 
as fair or liberal as it should be. Ifthe Goy 
ernment shall take control of the telegraph 
system it would be but fair to pay existing 
companies what such lines would cost if built 
by the Government, and, so far as Iam con 
cerned, | would go for their acquisition on 
that basis. 

The other proposition, being that of Hon. 
Gardner G. Hubbard, of Boston, has this 
objection, that it does not go near far enough, 
nor does it contemplate such a reduced tariff 
as the country demands, and while that gen- 
tleman is entitled to great credit for the inter- 
est he has awakened in the public mind on the 
subject of a postal telegraph, and though his 
plan is far preferable to the existing system, | 
am satisfied after a careful examination of the 
whole question that the Government should 
have the absolute ownership of the lines and 
control of the whole subject. This is demon- 
strated by the experience of other countries. 
Though theinventor of theelectrictelegraph was 
au American, and though the people of the Uni- 
ted States were the first to adopt that method 
of conveying intelligence, they are to be the 
last civilized nation to enjoy the full benefits 
of that wonderful invention, for itcannot truth- 
fully bedenied that telegraphing in the United 
States is far more expensive, inaccurate, un- 
certain, and tardy in transmission and deliv- 
ery, than in any other enlightened country. 
It is claimed by all other civilized nations that 
the same reasons that exist for their control- 
ling the post office also exist for controlling the 
telegraph, and acting upon that assumption 
they all do control it. With what result 1 will 
show by oflicial figures before I close. 

The Government of Switzerland appears to 
have been the first to appreciate the import- 
ance of supplying the public with a compre- 
hensive telegraph system, and to recognize 
the wisdom of adopting a low scale of prices. 
The federal law of December 5, 1852, estab- 
lished a fixed rate throughout the State, irre- 
spective of distance, as follows: 

) francs, 


francs, 


For a message of 20 words........ 
For a message of 21 to 50 words.......... 
For a message of 51 to 100 words..........-..+0-0000 
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' , reduced fr FARNSWOR ri. Willthe gentleman | idea if we consider the effect of former red ndre 
' a alenil a aati a i and at the same time we hope to find in ired | 
is sor ten Cents, ae a - por s @ esti Wi : ' increase of business spread over all the } Th 
ransmitted trom one Mr. VASHBURN, of Wisconsin. ¢ ertainly. comprising those that have hitherto prove vaalie 0 
f Switzerland, whi Mr. FARNSWORTH. lw ildaskthe gen- ductive, a profit which we could not ho; tariff 
(} ‘ — tt": oo. S thinks it f. - te from the existing tariff i 
0 + even in remote tieman trom Wisconsin if 1@ thinks it fair to ‘It appear Sok omalnis clear, therefore, : forthe fir 
at lis attached. I! compart Belgium, with a population ¢ { four dk lays for which the Belgian adiministrat 739,10 
1 low seale of char which || hundred to the sq are mile, with the United a “ a oh, Oe oes es pele’ the Ey ¢ 1868, 
: : . > System, une i ihn apol iZing So fi ; 
. rded 3 l experiment, has || States, a country which hasa population of ten || Gejavs which would pas: unnotiecd here th. tern | 
plet lhe receipt he v || to the square mile, while the average distance a striking proof of the superiority of their an postal me 
ry ver the expenditure: and it || in Belgium would be about the same as the || ments. the first 
lisputable that these results are mainly || distance from Washington to Baltimore? In the same report, page 16, he gives ; -ogched 4 
to the fact that the Swiss Government Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. If the ' following comparison of telegrams with lei onder tht 
adopted the plan of popularizing the tel gentleman will continue to give me his atten in Belgium These 
rraph tem and bi rit within the reach || tion, he will find that I shall refer to all those | - ee a aa ena shed % 
point . : - = , ‘ = y role srapl 
Western Union Tel raph Company in || sm ay in this connection that such is the sat, ee In Fra 
pamphlet to which I have before alluded, uracy and promptness in transmitting mes- ze 
ing made statemen n regard to the work sages in Belgium that not seven per cent. ol cia 
of the telegraph in Switzerland that are || the patrons of the telegraph avail themselves atic 
ustained by the facts, I desire to read in || of the privilege of sending ‘ registered “’ mes- o ) fran 
th connection a letter from a Swiss gentle- |} Sage ~ , 10 fran 
nan of high standing, and one fully informed |} In France a repeated message may be sent a oe Se Be + $200: 
in regard to all the facts of which he speaks. || six hundred miles for two francs, or forty cents, a = & ¢ a (he dep 
Phe letter I will append to my remarks. | while to senda similar message by the Western || —_ Paris a 
Next to Switzerland, Belgium has probably a || Union telegraph five hundred and eighty-three || rtifica’ 
re perfect telegraph system than any other || miles, to See New Hampshire, would | +. i rore th 
ountry, and in both countries the system is || cost $3 ; to Montpelier, Vermont, five hun- -. De Age, ie ay ens very bi 
losely connected with = post office. When || dredand fifty: nine miles, three dollars ; Mount || = Sra S 2 EK = ate CO 
the lines were opened for public use an act || Vernon, Ohi o, five hundred and twenty-seven || : ee Se SS : Govern! 
dated March 15, 1851, « stablished a tariff of | miles, $2 62; W altham, Massachusetts, three || cienc 
two and a balf franes for twenty wordsif trans- || hundred be fifty miles, $2 62, or an average || : >ooo°o.;: [ ha 
mitted within a circle of seventy-five kilome- | of $2 88, being over seven times the cost of a ° & we ; Sauer, ¢ 
ters; that is, fifty cents for a distance of forty- | similar message in France. = er ee n Paris 
ixanda half miles, and five francs forany dis- | ISvery reduction in the tariff in Belgium has Q 9S 6 8 8 & A Br issel: 
tance above seventy-five kilometers. The tar- | been followed by an increase of business. With 3 aS Sa ters 
radually reduced, and at present there || this increase of business it might with reason E BBEeEB SE & > f my fi 
F - . ; . i} °° ;: j ee ‘i - - ie ><> em 
a uniform rate of half a frane all over Bel: || be supposed that a greater risk would be in- : 2 ee LP. ie. & 5" | have 
im; so that now for ten cents a message of || curred as to delays and errors, but the tele- B eo & b&b ernat 
° . “. . we a on = =] - n “e 
twenty words may be transmitted to any part || graph department is prepared at all times to C ES fo = Paris, ) 
{the kingdom a distance of one hundred and || meet the difficulty, and undertakes to return | > ae a oe Jaden, 
eventy-five miles. The public has the option | charges on messages which, through their fault, o 2 oe ae os 5 (Ireece 
the payment of a doub ile charge to transmit || fail to reach their destination with promptness || — mele menenicinmaatens Italy, 
. i 7. . . i} : . aa ss ¢ 
. regi tere d’ message. In that case the and acc uracy ; but sO perfect is their system | T his table is exceedingly instructive as shor Saxony 
nder receives an exact copy of the message that there has not been one case of reclamation 1] ing the effect of the reduction of the tariff 4 farkey 
lelivered at the other end of the line, and can || in five thousand. How well this compares with || different times. In 1863 the tariff was reduc: taken t 
ily detect errors, if ¢ reg is inf . T ° . a ; ere ke 
ily detect errors, if any, and is informed of || our boastful Western Union may be seen by a || from one and a half’ francs to one franc: or : ilso, a 
the exact hour his message reached his corre- || reference to the letter of the three telegraph |} reduction of thirty- three per cent. was imm telegray 
pondent. Such messages have the precedence || presidents to Mr. Dennison, Postmaster Gen- || diately followed by an increase of eighty | Prussia 
n transmission. I} l prece dene > can work 1] eral, who asked the following question: 1| cent in messages aud a furthe ar ire da ctio a nuuitod 
arm t aan dy, for a like oe + the m | rt amount has been paid by the several com- | fifty per cent.; or to a half frane was follow ance 
elved TIvViLewe rthesn additiona | no es aad 2 . . ae ee ee ie loin 
- as ~ pr vil or t idditiona Ds mies ve ga for mistakes in tolecraphing or | by an increase role ng deg te cent. ity belgi i 
rhe We Ra i ie heii ds ai ae a The amount. paid will approximate | be seen by this table t or a rec uction oF th ; ae 
; oo een mn nee Upon ents || £100,000, and claims for a like amount remain unset- || tariff from oneand a half franes in 1862 to ah penc 
4 eee of the Belgian telegraph 1s much |} tled or are being contested.’ || france in 1866 had had the effect of increasi egra 
} fied. as witne ; Nmente ‘ 1 18 1 . . . sn» | oie} ) Fee 
ee ‘ai hieerg : on page a. Hl Absolute perfection in the transmission of || the number of dispatches from 105,274 in 1 “ner 
oe pee Thal discloses the rems ado xa ad telegraphic messages, with any instruments now |} to 535,986 in 1866, or over fivefold ; : an ber te 
fot if ‘oO Solar system on 9 pte ° - t| : a. 
: ; ~ oe ae a ~ ; in gene ral use, me be regarded as impossible || 1867 the number of disp: utches had i j a 
ere if woul st more t nd a registe in anv country oi eI} ] 1 
st oe 4 Lael 1 : eyes in any count ry. The Belgian administration || to 817,652, or nearly eightfold. As to the ell ich 
os ald a NO 'RROES te oa does now. 4 || recognize this fact and apologize for it. The || of reduced tariffs I may as well quote here fr me Asa 
wool ‘Ostins renty eents to ser nrenente [nba T j x ere 
sae to iad ae ‘d a Bel + repeated || Western Union, in their extremity, triumphs |/ the examination of Mr. Scudamore before clegra 
n oh 4 Limore b der the beigi aa j antiy quote their apology and exclaim, on || parliamentary committee e, July 9, 1868, in an iTO} 
» while as long as > present ra { ten na : x oer tim 
eee ee ees ee See page 19: || swer to interrogatory 1740 stim 
nts with Baltimore continues it wi a cost a) eee ss sili rh 4) “ , uittee 
f ™ ta over the Wertern Union: but the || eat, Tatniainess and modest; thus lifts the ||: “I said that in Belainm, in 186 ,a redu n of 
BOON CONS OVEF tune . a PUmion; but the veil froma system held uj ur admiration and | thirty <tanee pax cee -inrate produced an imm que 
uirness of si le cting out Baltimore as afford- || reveals its weakness. increase of cighty per cent . in num! Der of mossa mile r 
a fair test fre ym which to make a eor mpari- | I wish that our telecranh mana: s had « that in the same country a drop of fifty per | I illin 
ith fins lant he thes aia 4 aramar Scola lage 1a produced an immediate increase of cighiy-tis 5 a 
a wi eg vdily jaudgec y the pi ublie the | Little Belgian ‘‘truthfulness and aidan a." cent. in messages; that in Prussia, in 1867, a1 Oritall 
Baltimore is entirely exec ptional lL 6A Who ever heard of their apologizing for their || tion of thirty -three per cent. in the rate 7 “reat. 
would wor! been to have s¢ 7 ‘ted some |} shortcomines alt) pe ee. .~, || lowed by an increase in the very first mon i re so: 
Dap ee hat veel tyre dese peameoieyete Petrol | Viste tte oes veil <nown as they the change of seventy per cent. in messages; tl at 
a ae ee wn eee Cereal arenes } are; but uj ject I beg leave to quote |; France, in 1862, a re luction of ‘thirty-five per cent * Que 
; office and an average tariff prevailed. In || from Mr. Seudamor yne of the seerctaries || the rate was followed by an increase of sixty-t unifo 
Bel ima repeated mi are of twenty words |} f the Briti Ae a. has 1 i Sa ae One inmessages. Tadded that the mostrema An 
: ‘peta. leo” tetas | tae Pg oles ten ‘ WRo as taken great || able illustr: ition was furnis hed by th e expericl Qu 
ene Seventy-live || pains to inquire into the workings ofcontinental | Switzerland in the first three moi yf this ye on 
ior twent, nts. How much would it || government tele veatihy, Sp aking of the Be]. || The Swiss inland rate was reduced hy fifty per An 
lar message to a point one || cian syst after showtes its ofn on the Ist of January this year, and jn the first t * Ohi 
: . nal tT W hi jon em, after showing its admirable char- months there was an increase of nincty per ¢ An 
> ae Sore eS See from Washin | acter, he mays, on age 12 of his re port made || inland messages over the corresponding m udin, 
L shea before me a list of tel grap h ofli- to Lord St; . Postma ter General. in di ily the previous year.’’ * Qw 
: » tars’ P tok aw . aeiibeeinie andees | ” = Tn ee : . in 
ith a tariff of charges on messages sent || 1866: How far these expectations have b ni 
es on. one | discern where 1 The Beleian admintetre .in announcing their ized will be seen from what I have alrea "Qi 
a ce approximates nearcst to one hun- |] latest and most cons ide rs rabl y reduction of cl saree son || stated. It will be seen that the inland m tn 
| ] ‘ ri! ; Vaintal New } my re wry ssarce oO tv y W ras ) » frane ” — Qf on E P fy eats 
miles is PisinGeld,'\New || 0 sits fiausane renty words from @ fran sages which, in 1865, with a tariff of one fran fort 
Lork, G a ( aun ir a ant seventy one “*Our telegray hie reform has a twofold object. for twen ty words, numbere 1332,72 , Ind vethe 
‘ rir wy t Western Cnion to mS di ire to place this mode of communica ition || under the reduced tariff of ‘halt & iranc, or Th 
i r ten ' 1 15, or for a re- able | h f all classes and to mi: ike its oe cents lor twenty words, reached 817.6 io: 4 iD 
Pe ee ra difference of || Yiceable in all the relations of life, and to increa ‘ht es ete +a wael 
S1 ROL in : pe, Sees OFS Cunerence OF telegraphic corre ondence to an extent which ca oo this vast increase is not due to any considel mt. 
9 {os ~~ . ‘ } lef ‘ . at , vy : [c FACOL 
1 62) in javor of Belgium not yet be defined, but of which we may form some || able extension of telegraph line, less than + pe 
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peda .andred miles having been added in the mean sege from gue to another part of the same dopart- Victoria might, however, have beon cited with equal 
id in hundres . : ment, the rate is one franc for twenty words, inclus- || propriety; for in that colony the telegraph has lon: 
© ling ime. Lhe experience * Tawerslnns ine been ive of the address; and fora message from any place || been worked by the post ‘office, and with such sue. 
ved vually or more remarkable. in 1867, under || in any department to any place in the other depart- || cess that although the charges for transmission are 
e ‘. tariff of one franc, the internal messages meni me gs regard ae ee two anens the || nie. ts proportion of telegrams to letters is as high 
ue co reduction 0 ese rates to half a franc and & iranc || a3 in belgium. 1cre is, indeed, nothing new in 
» that forthe first eleven anes of the yearamounted respectively, at an early date, has been authorized l| the proposed scheme. Of its various parts each 
tors 4 © .. 739,107, while fort e corresponding months |} by the French Chamber. (Reduced to one france for || bas been tried, and tried with success, either in B | 
the Ey af 1868, under the tariff of half a aeow | the sap Setanes movemge 1, 1869.) I sage Se nay, in | stem. 7 Switzerland, in France, or a British colony: 
ment i : justice to the telegraph companies, tha e charge || and taking into account the greater wealth and com- 
ey i pternal messages reached 1,479,304, and the for telegraphic messages on the Continent is in no || mercial activity of the United Kingdom, ne no 
oo Onl F postal money orderstransmitted by telegraph for || case exclusive of the address.” reason to doubt that the scheme as 


ho (rst ten months under the reduced tariff 
-oached 4,978, against 2,182 forthesame months 
ander the old tariff of the preceding year. 
These astonishing results were all accom: 

sed without any considerable extension of 
role graph line. 

In France the same system of governmental 
nanagement prevailsasin Belgium and Switzer- 
nd. There were in 1867 1,486 telegraph 
-stions; of that number 355 collected less than 
00 franes, or $40, a year each; 247 less than 
“00 franes, or $100; 229 less than 1,000 franes, 
+ $200; 455 less than 6,000 franes, or $1,000. 
(he department of the Seine, which includes 
Paris and numbers 47 stations within the 
fortifications, collected 3.200,000 francs, or 
nore than one third of the whole empire. 
Every branch of the public service is in imme- 
jiate connection with the telegraph, and the 
Government is thereby carried on with great 

iciency and at reduced cost. 

| have been greatly indebted to George 
Sauer, esq., an American gentleman residing 
in Paris, and formerly United States consul at 
Brussels and more recently one of the pro- 
moters of the I’rench Atlantic cable, for many 
fmy facts in regard to European telegraphy. 
| have received from him a translation of the 
ternational telegraph treaty concluded in 
Paris, May 17, 1865, between I’rance, Austria, 
Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Greece, the free city of Hamburg, Hanover, 
Italy, Holland, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, 
Saxony, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, 
farkey, and Wurtemberg. A table of rates 

taken therefrom I wiil append to my remarks: 
lso, a comparative statement of the tariffs of 
telegraphic messages ims I'rance, Belgium, 
russia, and Switzerland, showing at this time 
uniform rate for all distances of one frane in 
rance and half afrane in Switzerland and 


> as show 
> tariff at 
is reduced 
ane: or 4 
aS immé 
‘ighty p 


auction < 









follows 


. Itwi Jelgium, and from twelve and a half to thirty- 
in of th seven and a half cents in Prussia. I willalso 
2 to ahal ppend other tables showing the progress of 
nereasi elegraphy in Europe. Iam also indebted to 
‘4 in reneral John A. Dix, late United States min- 
- and ter to France, for a very interesting letter 


increas u Pinard, French minister of the interior, 

the effe hich I will append. 

here from J As an authoritative statement of the cost of 
‘clegraphing in the continental countries of 

iurope and in Great Britain, I quote from the 

‘estimony of Mr. Scudamore before the com- 

uittee of Parliament, July 1, 1868, in answer 





mmedi 0 question 48, that in Great Britain ‘‘ the 100 
eee mile rate is one shilling; over 100 miles, one 
y-five ‘uilling sixpence; beyond 200 miles in Great 
,a ri britain, two shillings; and for messages from 
ou Great Britain to Ireland as a general rule, (there 
ste that are some exceptions, ) four shillings. 

er cent " Question 49, I believe you are proposing to have 


ixty-t uniform rate, one shilling, everywhere ? 

rema ,, Answer, A maximum rate of one shilling. 
(VJuestion 50, Just a3 the postage is a uniform rat 

one penny; upon the same principle? 

Answer. Yes. 

,, duestion 51, That is tho maximum rate? 
Anawer. Yes; it may be reduced her 

inding Irelend. 

* Question % Ist 

L 


‘ Answer, 





ter, in- 


ha 


9 
Lia 


tfor a message of twenty words? 
twenty words and the eddre 


; limited. 
ail (uestion 54. Are you encouraged to that by finding | 
nd m uniform rate on the continent ? 
ne fi ; Answer. In four continental States there is auni- 
ra rm rate. In Denmark it i3 ninepenee; in the 
nd \etherlands, sixty-three centimes, (twelve cent 
ort in Belgium and Switzerland, half a frane. 
ED. ay In Prussia the rate varies with distance; for ; 
et ; tance not exceeding 65 English miles, (1 cannot 
NSIAe ve the exact praportion,) sixpence; for a distan 





exceeding 65 English miles and not exceeding 230 
laues, one shilling; and for distances excecdin: 
niles, one shilling sixpens n } 





SSS 








How well this statement sustains the state- 
ment of the committee, that telegraphing in 
this country is cheaper than in any other coun- 
tries, willbe apparenttoall. The system here- 


tofore prevailing in Great Britain was similar | 


to ours, and the business in the hands of 
several rival companies, yet a dispatch of 


twenty words, exclusive of address, may be || 


sent from Plymouth to Inverness, about seven | 


hundred miles, for two shillings, or fifty cents 
in gold. To send a message of twenty words 
a like distance from Washington by the West- 
ern Union to points on that line where there is 


| no rival line will cost on an average $2 90, as 


the following table shows : 





Dispatch of twenty words Miles . 
from Washington to— distance. Voat 
ctiactaaielitnaieeilaalliinaat ae agli gnibati 
Yormington, Maine........ 659 $2 70 
Montpelier, Vermont........ 559 3 00 
Lancaster, New llampshire 583 3 30 
Adrian, Michigan........ 604 277 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 600 2 70 
Centreville, Indiana ............ 659 2 77 
Charleston, South Carolina 587 3 00 
Savannah, Georgia.......... 691 3 OU 


Or an average of $2 90. 

But notwithstanding the moderate charges 
of the British telegraph as compared with ours, 
the idea of taking possession of it by the Gov- 
ernment and operating it in connection with the 
post oflice department has long been entertained 
there by many persons well informed in tele- 


graphy, and until finally the Chambers of Com- | 


merce of thirty prominent cities of the kingdom 


memorialized the House of Commons in favor || 


of the measure. 


This memorial set forth that the petitioners | 


had ‘‘ reason to complain not only of the high 
rates charged by the existing companies for 
the transmission of messages, of fr 


. J J ' 
vexatious Gelays ithe 


delivery, and of 


inaccurate rendering, but that many important 
towns, and even whole districts, are unsupplied 


with the means of telegraph communication.”’ 

The memorial was referred by the House of 
Commons to a “‘ select committtee on the elee- 
tric telegraph bill,’ and in July, 1868, tl 
committee made a very lengthy investig 
ofthe whole question. A great number of wit- 
nesses, both f lly and unfriendly to the 
scheme, were called and examined. Among 
them Mr. Scudamore, one of the secretaries of 
the British post office, who was examined at 
great length and successfully met all objections 
that could be urged against the measure. I 
should say here that the success of this measure 
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os aired 
rien¢ 


in Great Britain was greatly due to that gentle- | 


man. 

The subj ct was 
Lord Stanley 
in 1865, by t! 
merce, and he thereupon directed Mr. 
more ‘‘to inquire and report whet 
opinion the electric telegrap! i 
beneficially worked by the pos 


J 


oht 


iv 


to the notice of 
y, postmaster general 
1e Edinburgh Chamber of Com- 
Q 


lieny 
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lhe report of Mr. Scudamore, made in 1866, 
7 7 : , , ¢ hh] “YT , ’ 
I have b afore m lt ] L. very avie and con- 
; 7 = ; 
clusive paper, in which the advantages of the 
$ 
, : : : é 
proposed Chung re abundantiy shown. aX 
. 7 + ’ C 
supplementary report made in lebruary, 1868, 
to the Marl of Mor rose, the h pe tmaster gen- 
€ l, tran 1itted | him to t e House of 
Lords in a com on 1 which I ex 
tract the fol! i 
“In th ? wid that which pro reded it 
frequent rel to ti manner in which 
the telegray; :3 num and Switzerland 
© been framed and maintained by the post offices 


‘ ¢ } , ‘ 
a} i pony i 





a whole will bx 
’ * 7. “ x 


equally succeseful here.’ 

“Your lordships will readily pereeive that such 
a system, besides facilitating social intercourse 
strengthening and multiplying the relations betweor 
theinbabitantsof different districts, and stimulating 
thegrowth oftradeande »mmerce,willalsostreng bon 


the country from hostility from without and aid i; 
the maintaining of law and order withinthe kingdom. 


The chancellor of the exchequer, on moving 
for leave to introduce the bill, said : 


“We were in the habit in this country of leaving 
to private enterprise the administration of internal 
affairs, the exception to the rule being that of postal 
communication. With the consent and approbation 
of the country this was a monopoly in the hands ot 
the Government; and hesubmitted that telegraphic 
communication and postal communication might l« 
considered as coming within the same category, as 
both provided for correspondence between persons 
at a distance, and the only difference was inthemode 
of communication. It would be admitted as a gen 
eral principle thatthe monopoly which had succeeded 
so well in regard to the conveyance of letters might 
be expected to succeed equally as wellina more rapid 
methodof communication. Hewasnotaware of anys 
objection to monopoly in one case which would not 
hold good in the other. In reply to those who asked 
for what reason the change was proposed, he replied, 
first, that this country was behind others in the mat 
ter of telegraphic communications. The proportion 
of telegrams to letters was far less in this country 
than in Belgium and Switzerland. In 1860 in Bel- 
gium the proportion was 1 telegram to 21S letters 
in Switzerland it was 1 to $4; and in the United 
Kingdom it was 1 to 206. In 1863 the proportions 
were: in Belgium 1 to 114; ip Switzerland 1 to 7!: 
in the United Kingdom 1to 197. In 1866 they were 
in Belgium 1 to 37; in Switzerland 1 to 69; and in 
the United Kingdom 1 to 121. The increased pro 
portion of telegrams to letters in Belgium in 1853 was 
attributable to a reduction of the tariff from one and 
a half franes to one franc; and the ferther increase in 
1866 was due to a reduction of charge from one frane 


| to half a frane per message. 


| 8d.: Prussia, 100 miles, le.6d.; 
| Switzerland, 200 miles, 5d. 


“These figures showed that we had been suffering 
herefrom a high rate fortelegraphic communication. 
If we were equally favored in the matter of charges, 
the probability was that our proportion of telegrams 
to letters would be largely increased, especially as 
we were more likely to use the telegraphic com 
munication within our reach, because the longer 


distanees in this country would represent 2 greater 
saving of time in telegraphy ase pared wit 

y letter. Our present system did no 
give satisfaction tothecommercial world. Lastyear 
a deputation fromthe A 1 


ssociated ( 





lnmbers of Com 
merce waited uponthe postmaster gencral a 
self at the treasury to present a memorial upon thi 
subject, and they had also petitioned the House 

Commons. They complained of high r 
atious delays, the inaccurate rendering of messag 
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and the absence of telegraphic communication in 
wi districts. The rates for messages were 03 fol- 
le : 100 miles and under, ls. for 20 words; from 1 





)) miles, le. 6d.; over 200 miles, 2s.; between Great 
in and Ireland,4s. In other countries the rat: 

) words were as tollows: France, 600 miles, is. 
selgium, 100 miles, 5¢/.; 
Under the preseutsystem 
of private administration in thiscountry there was lit 

tle prospect of much reduction in rates. There were 


to 2 
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| four telegraph companies which had to pay dividends 


| large country was much more favorab 


to shareholders, besides railway companies which 
conveyed messages. The cost of working the telegraph 
ystem was greater than it would beif it were inone 
hand, that of the State; and if the system of tel: 
graphing were made the monopoly of the postmaster 
general he would beable to work at lower rates than 
fhe companies.” 

The proposition resisted with gr 
energy by the English companies, and almostthe 
same arguments were made use of by them : 
by the Western Union Company. It was said 
by the companies that Switzerland and Bel- 
gium were so unlike the United Kingdom that 
they afforded no example to be followed, and 

ides that the rate of speed by telegraph in 


Vas 


besi 

those countries was such as would not be to} 
: : — 

erated in Great Britain. Both these re: 

were fully answered, and it was shown t 


ason 
‘ 1 
ba 

| ‘ 
e tt 


development of the telegraph than a small on 
as 
and that so far as speed and prompt deli: 


were concerned little was left to be de 
either in Switzerland or Belgium 

It was further said that 

The extension to any considerable number of 
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of working expenses as would involve an annual loss 
to the State instead of a profit; 

rasters and} 

rk the tele 


nd villages would causesuch an increase | 


that village post- | 
stinistresses would be incompetent to | 
graph, and that the delays inseparable | 


from the system proposed for sending out messages 
suld be very great,”’ 
. . | 
All these objections were satisfactorily and | 


yne lusively answered by Mr. Codie Sir 
; Wheatstone, and others. 

5 labsae thoi Mr. Sidney Monteforie, man- 

iger of telegraph and pos t office at Melbourne, 

Australia, addressed to Lord Stanley,and dated 

t Me edlas. April 23, 1866, published by order 

of the House of Commons, that gentleman says: 


( pari 


** In thi yny the combination of the tel graph 
ip toffice works admirably.” 
kivery irgume nt that can be brought to bear onthe 
ivisabilit ty of the Government retaining in its — 
I tal busing of thecountry must have greate 


ree in urging the proy riety in« btaining the con 
rol of the telegraph, which may be considered : 

ly a mort rapid mode of postal comm unic 
wherein still greater confidence is necessary.’”’ 

Great Britain has not acted hastily in this 
matter, but only after a full investigation of 
the whole case and a thorough hearing of the 
telegraph companies; and the conclusion ar- 
rived at is that for the post office department 
to assume control would * bring thetelegraphs 
closer to the population, to extend the hours 
during which they could be used daily, to re- 
duce the charges for the transmission of mes- 


ation 


sages, and lastly to give facilities for the trans- | 


mission of money-orders by telegraph ;’’ and on 
the lst of January, 1870, the British 
will assume entire control of the telegraph in 
Great Britain. Shall the Government of the 
United States follow the example thus set by all 
other enlightened countries, orshall the public 
ve leftentirely to the caprice of existing com- 
panies, subjectto whatever extortion in the way 
of charges the cupidity of managers may inflict? 
I think that it may-be safely said that there is 
no subject in which the public has greater in- 
terest than that of the transmitting of rapid 
and cheap intelligence. If the present facili 
ties can be largely increased without a great 
annual outlay, in my judgment there are few 
persons in the United States who would object 
to it. The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, int 
alluded, object to the 
ntrol. 
That it v 


and injustice to e 


ult d be an act of bad faith 

isting companies for the 
Government reectabliat lines of its own without 
compensation to them. 

2. That the expense attending the establish- 
ment of a Government system would be such 
as the country is in no condition to assume, it 
being estimated by the committee that a sin- 
gle line of six wires between Washington and 
New York would alone cost $250,000, or $1,040 
per mile. 

3. That under the existing system telegraph- 
ing is satisfactorily done, and at cheaper rates 
tha an in any other country. 

These objections are substantially the same 
as those put forth by the Western Union Com- 
pany, with the addition by the company thatthe 
Government could not do the business by reason 
of the incompe tency of its postmasters. 

In considering the first objection I call atten- 
tion to the fact stated by the committee that 
Congress in 1866 passed an act to aid in the 
construction of telegraph lines and to secure to 
the Government the use of the same for postal, 
military, and other purposes. That act con- 
tains the following proviso: 


“Sec. 3. 


And be it further enacted, That the rights 
ind privileges hereby granted shall not be trans- 
ferred by any company ac ting under this act to any 
‘ r corporation, association, or person: Provided, 


} eve » That the United States may at any time 


Government assuming | 


ost office || 





he report to which I have before | 


| of these lines at their fair appraised value, the |; 


| involved, i 


| was not transp arent. 


‘DIX TO TH CON 


Postal Te le qraph—Mr. eda: 


By the last section no company can avail 
itself of the privileges confe rred by the act 
until it shall have filed with the Postmaster 
General a written acceptance of the restrictions 
and obligations imposed by it. 
companies have accepted of the terms of that 
act, consequently they are all under a contract 
with the Government to sell their lines in the 
manner prescribed by said act. Now, as the 
bill | have prepared contempl: ites the purchase 


objection arising from the allegation of bad faith 
is successfully answered and falls tothe ground. 


|| mates of the three telegraphic presiden; 


All our leading | 


The second objection, of the great expense | 


not without force ; but the expense 
is greatly exaggerated. Asa scarecrow erecte dd 
to intimidate Congress the Western Union Tel- 

egraph Company bas presented an array of 
figures that would be frightful if their falsity 
It was perfectly compe- 
tent for the officers of the different companies 


| to have furnished an accurate statement of the 


cost of their lines. This they have studiously 
failed to do, which, to say the least, is a very 
suspic ious circumstance. 


lead- 


| ing comps nies for information in regard to the 


| cost of telegr: iph lines and for their opinion as | 


|i elsewhere would cost, 


to the probable success of a postal tele graph. 
It was easy for them to have said what their 
lines had cost, or what similar lines would cost, 
but they nowhere said that; but they went on 
to say what a line built in a particular manner 
and unlike any other in the United States or 
and after enumerating 
everything, hain forty-three Pt oles at four 
dollars each to the mile, wire tw 
pound, thirty dollars a mile for holes for 
poles, when they could hardly cost five dollars 
and thirty dollars per mile for stringing the 
wire, when three dollars would be ample, and 
other items in proportion, they make the cost 
$203,660, and then say ‘‘ such a line built by 
the Government carefully and with reference 
to permanence would 250,000 ;’" and 


erost 


| these are the figures adopted by the Commit- 


tee on Post Office and Post Roads. 

Again, on page 27 of same document, (Sen- 
ate Kx. Doc. 49, first session Thirty-Ninth 
Congress,) they say: 

** The length of wire owned by the United Stat 
and Western Union Companies ts 60,000 miles. Lhe 
average cost, ais based upon the united eapital, is 


$450 per mile.’ 


after the exp iration of five years from the date of 
hi oe assage of this act, for postal, military, or other 
pu , purchase allthe telegr aph lines, property, 
n ‘i effects of any or all of said companies atan ap- | 


Liset d value, to be ascertained by five competent, 


1 master General of the United States. two 
t “= and one by the four 


Had they stated that this stock had 
watered three or four times over, 
fact, we then should have been able to have 
guessed at the actual cost. 

The Western Union Company, i 
pamphlet reviewing the propositions fora postal 
telegraph, endeavors to magnify in every pos- 


been 


|| sible way the cost of constracting telegraph 
| lines ; but it will be observed that they 


nowhere 
state the actual cost of a single mile of their 
line. Why did they not do it? One would 
naturally suppose that if they wished to en- 


lighten the world as to the cost of their lines | 


they would turn to their books and give the 
figures. Why did they not do it? The answer 
must be left to conjecture ; but it is reasonable 
to suppose that an exposure of the actual cost 
would defeat their purpose and remove the 


terrors they sought to inspire by presenting such | 


an array of figures as would terrify Congress. 
Instead, 
their books must disclose they ask Congress to 


| infer the cost of their lines from the statement 


| of three telegraph presidents, of wl 
| ernment line of six wires to New York, built | 


|| and the statement of Mr. George B. 


two er whom shall be selected |} 


rat a Gov- 


unlike any of theirs, would cost—from their 
own statement of the a 
England, France, Switzerland, and Belgium, 
Prescott, 
a telegraph superintendent and author of 

work entitled ‘* The History, Theory, and Prac- 
tice of the Electric Telegraph,’’ published in 
1860, 


The esti- 


\GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


DTS ne _— 


In 1866 Postmaster | 
| General Denison called upon the three 


relve cents per jj 


which is the | 


in its late | 


however, of giving the figures which || 


verage cost of lines in |} 


How far we are bound to credit these | 
| estimates I will endeavor to show. 
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the cost of a telegraph line to New Y 
detail are as follows: 


43 poles, delivered’ at stations.... 

129 arma, complete......................000. : 

43 holes, five feet deep, tools, &c....... 
Labor, handling, preparing, erecting, &c 
Six wires, at twelve cents per} oun oo 





Labor, wiring, transportation, &c 
Distributing poles...........sc.s-.s00eseeeeees 
| Superintendence 
| 
| *DMotal....:c 
240 miles Oo 25, Ws ngton to New Yi 
| Lines oa h New Yo ae Philadelphia, l 
| timore,and Washington 
' Twenty-two cables at river ith of tl 
I ie I a 
Cable at Hudson river, house, b & 
i 
The cost of franchises cannot be given. 


“Such a line built by Goy rernmen tT, carefully 
with reference to permanence, with six wires, y 
cost $250,000. 

; ; 
Passing by the extravagant esiimates 
oles and arms, it will be seen that they es 
nate the labor alone of erecting a mile 
{ poles are distributed at $110, , 


t ” he 
line afier the 


YD 
Lr 
ry 
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follows : 
Forty-th ree } eae 
Labor of crecti ne 
Labor of Wiring . 


Supe rin tendence 





Now, can there be any doubt about this bei 
a false estimate, and intended to impos 

| the credulity of the Postmaster General a 
on Congress? Now, I do not claim to be: 
quainted with the erection of telegraphs, 1 
do I personally know what amount of labor 
involved in the erection of a mile of line; bu: 
[ have before me a publication entitled * Sta 
tisties of European Telegraphy, Collected a: 
Classified from Official Returns, by Georg 
Sauer,’’ the same gentleman that [have alread 
mentioned. On page 17, in speaking of t! 
cost of erecting a mile of telegraph line 
Belgium, he says: 


“When ean electric felezraph is built across 
country the task is generally undertaken by labor 
working in gangs of ten or twelve, in addition t 
| foremanand a ‘mechanic skilled in fixing the i: 

lators, &c. Having distributed the posts along 1 
i| line, two or three men are occupied in fixing 
supports; five or six men are employed in diggi 
the holes; the rest in planting the posts. The n 
| thus employed are capable of planting x about tr 

miles a day, provided no extr: rordinars y difficult 
1} are to be overcome.’”’ + . at is ¢ 
puted that the brigade should with p roper § ill 
a judicious division of labor wire not less tha in 
miles per diem. 

‘In concluding the report thedepartme ntaddst 
following statement, showing the average cost o! 
structing a single wire per kilomet er: 

Be EE WO iid cis dns eats Sos nse osc cetzane’ frs. 117 
110 kilog. wire, No. 8, (not g: ulvanize ed).. 
Insulators and other accessories 
Labor and salaries............ Dees 
Transportation................ ay 1] 








| 
| 


At five franes per dollar 


*“One and six hundred and nine Chowpenathx 
ometerequalonestatutemile. It follows, th } 
'| that at the above rate a mile of single helen re ap! 


wire is constructed in Belgium atan average of $54 
per mile.’ 


If, then, twelve men in Belgium can erect ti 
miles of line a day, it is fair to presume t! 
they can do the same in this country. Int! 
case, assuming the pay of laborers to bet 
dollars a day and six dollars a day for a si upel 
intendent, the cost of erecting a mile of te! 
graph would be fifteen dollars, instead of S110 
as represented by Messrs. Sanford, Wade 
and Orton, the three telegraphic Pa s. 
Mr. Prescott, in his work, estimates the s: 
work at seven dollars per mile. This estimat 
of the three preside nts is reaflirmed by tl 
Western Union Company in their late pampi 
let, but I think that I have said enough to shov 
that it is wholly unreliable. The next method 

resorted to to prove the cost and value 
il lines is to show the average cost of lines abroad. 
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sccording to the pamphlet before alluded to 
and published during the present year, the 
Western Union Company has 50,760 miles of 
‘ne, and 97,416 miles of wire, and the value 
¢ the same they estimate at $47,877,350 61, 

$943 21 per mile of line. 

‘As before observed, they nowhere say that 
-heir lines have cost any such sum, but to prove 
‘hat they have, they say that ‘‘ the average cost 
»f a mile of line in England and Ireland is in 
ourrency $1,029 71, in Belgium $274 14, in Ba- 
varia $240, in France $351 75, or an average 

($610 76 a mile of line. Taking the average 
cost per mile of telegraph line in England as a 
hasis for calculation of the cost of the Western 


| 
| 


| 
| 


I’nion lines, we have a total value of $52,166,- | 


079 60. If we estimate the cost of our lines by 

average cost of all the telegraph lines in 

urope of which any statistics ean be obtained 
e have a total value of $31,002,177 60.’’ 


'o understand properly the fairness of these | 


estimates it should be stated that the lines of 
Great Britain average five wires, and France 
and Belgium each three wires, while the West- 


ern Union averages a trifle less than two wires. | 





Postal Telegraph—Mr. Washburn. 
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from these figures. I have received and have 
before me the financial report of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Campany, a com- 
yany which occupies about the same position in 
England that the Western Union does in this 
country, owning 45,572 miles of wire out of 
80,466, the total number of milesinthe kingdom. 
The cost of construction, including preliminary 
expenses, is put down at £727,103 18s. 8d., or 
equal to £15 19s. per mile of wire. That the 
Western Union may have no further excuse for 
misrepresentation, | would publish this state- 
ment in full in the Globe, except that it would 
occupy too much space, but anybody can see it 
whodesires. Onthe basis of the cost of this prin- 
cipal English line the property of the Western 
Union would be worth about $8,000,000 in gold. 

It will not be denied that it costs more to 
build a mile of telegraph line in this country 
than in those named. In the item of poles, 
which is the largest by far in the construction 


tals 


|| of single telegraph lines, the cost in this coun- 
| try is considerably less than in the countries 
| named, where timber is scarce and poles are 


A glance at the figures given to swell the aver- | 
age cost of the Kuropean lines will prove their 
falsity ; for how can it be possible that a mile | 


of line should cost in England $1,029 71, and 
only $274 14 in Belgium and $240 in Bavaria? 

This statement as to the cost of telegraph 
lines in Europe is repeated in a late report of 


the Western Union Company, signed by the | 


residentof that company. Hesayson page31: 


“The average cost of telegraph lines per mile in | 


England, as sworn to before the committee of the || 


liouse of Commons in July, 1868, was $718 75 in gold. | 
pon this basis our lines are worth $37,446,156, which | 


ter the payment of the bonded debt would leave 
“33 per share in gold for the stock,’’ 

Now, | undertake to say that this statement 
s wholiy erroneous. 
atistied that it could not be true, and I accord- 
ingly addressed a note to Mr. Scudamore call- 
og his attention to the statement, to which I 
received a reply which I will append, and from 
which it will be seen that the total cost of 
building, maintaining, and working a mile of 
telegraph line for fifteen or sixteen years was 


less than half of what Mr. Orten says that the | 


bare building of a mile of line has cost in that 
country. 

I have before me Mr. Seudamore’s report 
made to Lord Stanley of Alderly, alluded to in 


the letter I have read, which shows conclu- | 


sively that he never could have given testimony 
bearing the construction put upon it by the 
president of the Western Union Company. 

of the witnesses before the parliamentary com- 
mission, and the only testimony I find bearing 
upon the question of cost of a mile of telegraph 
in Great Britain is in that of R. S. Cully, esq., 


engineer in chief to the Electric and Inter- || 


national Telegraph Company, with which he 
had been connected twenty-two years: 


Question 960, by committee. What upon the average 


is the cost per mile of telegraph posts and wires, say 
for two wires? 


Answer. Twenty-three or twenty-four pounds a 


i have carefully looked over the testimony | 


On reading it I became | 





mile to do the work properly. More in some cases | 


and in some cases less.” 

lhe following is the cost, derived from official 
sources, of constructing telegraph lines in the 
countries named : 








‘ Average cost per mile of line. 
SN  scticentintetoceenreinecel é . $215 19 
I iii c.ths tile cltadibethitai Ada deraasiaeacosdic.c 186 83 
SwWitzerland......carceccarss ‘ 171 86 | 
233 78 | 
166 LO 
: Average cost per mile of wire. 
oe, Te ES BE TIT te Marae $65 25 
Belgium ..... "65 83 
Switzerland... 101 07 
Prugsia ......... 70 85 
UN A, hi tebiansi dl tidal deee ts. 71 04 





lt will be seen that an average of the cost 
a mile of line in these countries is $195 50 
and $74 80 for a mile of wire. Of course the 


of 


above figures are in gold. It is not likely that | 


he average of British lines will varv much | 


brought from Canada and Norway. 
item of wire the cost in this country would 
exceed that of Belgium by the amount of duty 
thereon. Itis reasonable to suppose that the 


saving on the poles would balance the excess | 


of the cost of wire, so that the real difference 
would be found in the difference of the price 
of the labor employed in erecting the lines ; 
but as the total amount of labor in this coun- 
try, as already shown, is only about fifteen 
dollars per mile, the difference of the cost be- 
tween this country and the countries named 
would be inconsiderable. 

As furnishing additional evidence of the cost 


| of their lines, the Western Union Company in- 


voke the testimony of Mr. G. B. Prescott, as 
before named, and this involves the necessity 
of inquiring into the statements of the witness, 
which are sought to be imposed upon Congress. 
Mr. Prescottis understood to bein the employ of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, and to 
beexperienced intheartsoftelegraphy. In 1860 
he published a work, as I have before stated, on 
the electric telegraph, and in that work he puts 
the cost of constructing lines at that time at 


| $6180 per mile. The same he repeats in his edi- 


tion in1866. Said he: ‘‘ Thisisabout the cost of 
the construction of a majority of ourlines; but 


| if built as they should be they would cost $150 


per mile.’” Now, as over fifty thousand miles 
of the present telegraph lines were built and in 
operation in 1866, the year Mr. Prescott’s last 
edition appeared, it follows that a majority of 
these lines, or over twenty-five thousand miles, 
were built for $61 80permile. But when the 
Postmaster General late in 1866 called on Mr. 
Prescott for his views on the subject they are 


In the | 


found to have undergone a marvelous change, | 


and in his reply he says: 


_“A substantial telegraph line constructed on the 
lineof a railroad, with cedar or chestnut poles thirty 


| feet in length ana six inches at the top by twelve at 


the butt, set forty to the mile, with most improved 
form of insulator and best galvanized wire, would 
cost $400 per mile for a single wire; additiona' wires 
would cost $200 per mile.’” . 


That the cost of constructing a mile of tele- 


| graph line has largely increased since the war, 


is admitted, That increase probably reaches 
fifty per cent., and possibly may reach seventy- 
five per cent., but certainlyno more. Yet Mr. 
Prescott makes a jump from $61 80 to $400 
per mile, and says that each additional mile of 
wire will cost $200, at which it will be seen a 
line of six wires would cost $1,400. The West- 
ern Union Company in their pamphlet quote 


| and indorse the statement of Mr. Prescott, but 


while professing to quote accurately they sup- 
press the statement made by him that ** addi- 
tional wires would cost $200 per mile.’’ This 
statement alone brands him as an unreliable 
witness, to use no harsher language; and the 


| suppression of his so transparently false state- 


ment is not honorable to the managers of the 


The t the ctatement was talse ig im 


company 


| miles of wire. 
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mediately proved by their own estimate of the 
cost of a line to New York which follows the 
statement of Prescott, for there they only claim 
the cost of a mile of wire to be forty dollars. 
Having shown that all their estimates and 
conclusions are false, I wish to show what the 
actual cost will be to establish better lines than 
the Western Union Company. That company 
claims to have 50,760 miles of line aud 97,416 
Of what is the cost of these 
lines made up? Referring to their own state 
ments we find that the items are cost of poles, 
arms, wire, insulators, and labor. At 30 poles 
per mile, there would be required for 50,760 
miles of line 1,522,800 poles. The cost of 
poles would depend on the location where 
used; but it is safe to say that the average 
would not exceed two dollars each, or $3,045,- 
600; but experienced men in building lines 
inform me that the average would not exceed 
$1 Ninety-seven thousand four hundred 
and sixteen miles of wire, at forty dollars per 
mile, (being the estimate of the three presi 
dents, and which is too high by twenty-five per 
cent.,) would cost $3,896,640; 1,522,800 arms, 


or 
av. 


at twenty-five cents each, would cost $380,700 ; 
3,045,600 insulators, at ten cents each, S304, 
560. Add for labor of erecting lines twenty 
dollars per mile for 50,760 miles, $1,015,200 ; 


the whole cost would then foot up as follows : 


1,522,800 poles, for 50,760 miles line at $2......93.045,600 
97,416 miles wire, at $40 per mile...... 896,640 
1,522,800 arms, at 25 cents each........... we 880,700 
3,045,600 insulators, at 20 cents..................... 669,120 
Labor of erection, at $20 per mile . 1,015,200 


Total 


= 8,947,760 


| which is a fair estimate of the cost of the West 


ern Union lines; and I think that I shall be 
able to demonstrate that that sum is all they have 
actually cost. With all these evidences that | 
have produced to show the gross exaggeration 
by the Western Union Company of the cost of 
its lines I might well be content to stop here, 
but I shall not stop. That company has un 
fortunately betrayed itself in its late report to 
its stockholders issued a few weeks since. On 
page 10they say that from July 1, 1866, to July 
1, 1869, the company ‘‘constructed 7,968 miles 
of poles and 18,127 miles of wire; and referring 


| to page 23 of same report we find that the cost 


| at which it was constructed was $1,238,870 11, 
| or equal to $155 50 for a mile of line and $6 
| per mile of wire. 


I have shown that the average cost per mil 
in Europe is $74 80 per mile of wire. At the 
same rate the 97,416 miles of the Western 
Union telegraph would cost $7,186,716 in gold. 
It is my deliberate judgment that $10,000,000, 
the amount in currency that was so cheerfully 
voted away to pay for Alaska, will establish 
more and better lines than the entire lines of 
the Western Union Company and bring the 


| use of the telegraph within the reach of the 
| humblest among us. 


But Iam not disposed to drive a hard bar- 
gain; I would not have the Government set up 


| an opposition business unless as a last resort. 


Let the Government buy existing lines and pay 


a fair price. 


In securing so great a boon as this is to be, 
I would mde, Goal over small matters. Let 
the Government buy out the lines, transfer th: 
management to the Post Office Department, 
and reduce at once the cost of telegraphing to 


| a uniform rate for any distance to twenty cents 


for twenty words, and you will bring blessings 


| and benefits to millions of our people who have 
| heretofore been deprived of the use of the tele- 


graph. The mind can scarcely comprehend 
the vast advantages to the whole country that 
will ensue if this system is adopted. The ex 

perience of cheap telegraphy in Europe has 
demonstrated that sixty per cent. of dispatches 
sent are upon social or family matters, while 
here it is rarely used except upon urgent busi- 
ness. A money-order system suchas is adopted 
in Europe would be of incalculable benelit to 
the whole stimulate and 


country. an 1 would 
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promote all kinds of business to an extent that 
few now can comprehend. If you desire to 
pay any sum of money on a given day at New 
Orleans, San Francisco, or any other point, 
whether near or remote, you willhave but tostep 
toa postal telegraph money-order office, deposit 
the amount you desire to pay, with twenty cents 
for a dispatch, and in an hour your corre- 
spondent on the Pacific coast has your money. 
‘The effect of this transfer to the Post Office 
Department would be to greatly lessen the 
expense of operating the telegraph, as in the | 
country the same persons who acted as post- 
masters wonld operate the telegraph, and a 
large amount now expended would be saved, 
the telegraph would be brought directly home 
to the people, and the number of dispatches 
increased fourfold. Twelve months would see 
your dispatches reach forty millions, giving a 
revenue of $8,000,000, ample to cover all ex- | 
penses, keep the lines in order, and more than 
pay the interest on the outlay. To go into the 
details of the plan now is not possible, but 
every facility should be given by the post office 
for using the telegraph. Receptacles for dis- 
patches or pillar-boxes should be set up at con- 
venient points in all the cities,and the dispatches 
collected and transmitted every halfhour. Dis- 
patches should be paid by stamps only, and the 
whole system of keeping money accounts dis- 
pensed with. The entire press of the country 
could and should be supplied with news col- 
lected by its agents at less rates than the favored 
few at the present time, who are forced to sac- 
rifice their independence and uphold the exist- 
ing monopoly that they may continue to have 
telegraphic favors. It might be supposed at | 
first thought that the establishment in connec- 
tion with the post would seriously interfere 
with the transmission of letters by post, and 
thus lessen the revenues of the Post Office 
Department ; but the experience of other coun- 
tries proves that the correspondence by letters 
is largely increased where the postal telegraph 
system has been established, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland affording striking instances of such 
increase. Mr. Scudamore, in his examination 
before the committee of Parliament, gave it as 
his opinion that the growth of telegraphy would | 
late increase the growth of letters. 
The press of Great Britain appears to have 
been nearly unanimous in its demands that the 
Governmentshouldtake control ofthetelegraph | 
in that country, and have displayed an inde- 
pendence which might be imitated advantage- 
ously by some of our leading presses. Though | 
the leading telegraph companies of England | 
threatened the press that their dispatches would 
be stopped in case they did not cease their ad- 
vocacy of the telegraph bill, they did not cease, 
but talked stronger and plainer than ever. As 
a specimen of the attempted interference with 
the freedom of the press I quote the following 
from a letter addressed by the superintendent 
of the telegraph to the proprietor of the Belfast 
Whig, who had advocated the postal bill: 


“Tho time appears to have arrived when thedirect- 
ors should seriously consider whether the contract 
with your journal should be continued, and I have 
no doubt they will come to a decision which may 
afford you an opportunity of making your own news 
irrangements on less exorbitant terms.” 


The committee, in examining the proprietor, 
say: 


_* Question 1462. So thatthe company had the power 
if they wished it of saying that you should not re- 
ceive telegraphic news unless you took a particular 
line in your paper on particular questions ? 

“ Answer, Yes; of controlling my action in the 
management of my newspaper. 

* Question 1403. Is that a condition of things which 
‘ould be tolerated by the editor of a newspaper ? 

“ Answer. It is a condition of things that I should 
not tolerate at any rate, and I should think it would 
be intolerable to any man of independence.” 


The freedom of the press of this country is 
at the mercy of the Western Union Company. 
The organ of the Western Associated Press 
says to the members of the association : 


* Your attention is invited to the clause in our 
contract with the telegraph company which forbids 
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| us to encourage or supportany opposition or compet- 


| ing telegraph company. 


That clause was to the tel- 
egraph company a valuable consideration for the fav- 
orable terms upon which they contracted with us. 


The third reason offered by the committee | 


why the Government should not contro! the || ae ; : 
ny sae Shaws '| for two shillings or filty cents im gold, and afije, 


i] 


torily conducted in this country, and at cheaper | 


telegraph is that telegraphing is now satisfac- 


rates than in Europe; and they adopt the state- 
ment ofthe Western Union Company, and assert 


that the average rate for a dispatch in this | 


| country is fifty-seven cents per message. With 
| this statement I take issue in its length and 


| breadth. 


The people are not satisfied with 
existing rates; they are beyond the reach of 
the great mass of the people, and nobody in 
my section of the country can afford to use the 


concern. 


| girl who works in the family of my friend from 





Illinois should give him a week’s hard labor 
for the privilege of sending ten words by tele- 
graph to her friends in New York, just arrived 
trom Ireland, Norway, or Germany; and yet 
she must doit. Iam not satisfied to pay three 
dollars for ten words to La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
or $8 65 to St. Paul; nor are my constituents 
satisfied with these rates. 
the company, reéchoed by the committee, as to 
the average rate of sending a dispatch in this 
country, is utterly delusive, if not erroneous, as 
I will show. If the statement is literally true 
it only proves thata large number of messages 
are sent between those points where very low 
rates prevail, and but few between the places 
where high rates prevail. Probably ninety-nine 
messages are sent to Baltimore at ten cents to 
one to Austin, Texas, at $5 50. Yet adding 
together the ninety-nine Baltimore dispatches 
with one to Austin, and averaging them, you 
would have 15,4; cents as the cost of a message ; 
and in this way the average of the Western 
Union is obtained. To obtain the true average 
they should have taken the rate of messages 
to the capital of each State from Washington, 
and then strike the average. As they have 
failed to do so I will supply the omission. The 
following table shows the cost of sending a dis- 
patch of ten words to the capital of each State 
in the Union, except in the instances where 
there were competing lines, in which cases I 
have taken other points in the same State. In 
this table I include none of the Pacific States, 
which would considerably increase the average: 


Miles 





dis I ) Ss tO=— : a j 

Dispatch of ten words to distance. Tariff. 
Ellsworth, Maine.............00-+ 1 $2 10 
Keene, New Hampshire........... D 75 


74 
\ I 14 
Montpelier, Vermont................ 55 
Waltham. Massachusetts......... ’ 350 
413, 
Of 
+ 


ee hoe 
—1 
aS 





Bristol, Rhode Island ............... 8 30 
Fairfield, Connecticut ............... 6 15 
Genesco, New York..............0.... 00 50 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania....... ; 126 70 
Plainfield, New Jersey......... 171 115 
Mount Vernon, Ohio.. ............... 527 1 75 
Annapolis, Maryland................. 42 45 
Lansing, Michigan............. i 802 220 
safayette, Indiana...... eee ee : 788 2 00 
I I aa kw enemusene 938 2 80 
‘on du Lac, Wisconsin.......... 1,022 2 80 
Minneapolis, Minnesota....... 1,309 3 65 
Des Moines, Iowa.................0000.. 1,200 3 20 
St. Josoph, Missouri.................. 1,281 3 70 
Little Rock, Arkangas............... 1,328 3 75 
New Orleans, Louisiana.......... 1,257 2 25 
Jackson, Mississippi.................. 1,094 38 B 
Montgomery, Alabama.............. 895 275 
BATRA, SI irc concénsseceee cones. 721 2 00 
Columbia, Tennessee.............. : 801 2 25 
harleston, South Carolina........ 590 2 00 
leigh, North Carolina............ 298 123 
Tallahassee, Florida.................. 953 2 75 
Lebanon, Kentucky................. 790 2 5 
Richmond, Virginia................. 150 75 
MARTEED, TORRE: ..c0inie cs-n2.m-c0ese senees 1,460 5 50 
Lawrence, Kansas............. 1,321 : 60 
Omaha, Nebraska.......... 1,336 375 
24,400 $78 25 

BVCROGG cocks. asics seccess, 753 $2 44 
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townsthat had competing lines, yet | have shown 
that the average price of adispatch sent out from 


The statement of | 
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| But to bring the matter directly home to ¢; 








In this list I have been compelled to putsome 
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this city to the different States is $2 44, the ayo, 
age distance being 753 miles, being about i), 
same distance as from the Lands End, Englang 
to Inverness, between which pointsa telegram 9; 
twenty words, exclusive of address, is now sem 


January 1, 1870, will be sent for one shilling 
nine very respectable gentlemen composing thy 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
some of whom have thus far helped to sustain the 
telegraph monopoly, and toshow what propriet; 
there was in the statement in their report thy 
telegraphing in this country is cheaper than iy 
— other, I make this declaration: that to seni 
a dispatch of twenty words to the nearest sig 


telegraph unless upon matters of the greatest || 40" to the residence of the chairman of she 


There is no reason why the servant- || 


committee, to wit, Geneva, Illinois, costs three 
dollars; to Grand Haven, Michigan, the reg; 
dence of another member, $2 80; of the New 
Jersey member,$1 26; the Massachusetts mem 
ber, $1 25; the Missouri member, four dollars 
the Indiana member, $2 50; the Kentucky men 
ber, $2 50; the Nevada member, $9 28; and 


| the Oregon member, $15 50; being an averayy 


of $4 67; or leaving out Oregon and Nevada 

$2 49; while to send a similar message to any 

point in France a distance of 600 miles costs bu 

twenty cents, including address. and in Switzer- 
land and Belgium, for any distance in those 
countries, but ten cents, and in Denmark )ut 
twelve anda half cents; while on the Ist day of 
January next a dispatch of twenty words may be 
sent from the Land's End, England, to Inver 

ness, Scotland, (or crossing the irish Channel by 
submarine cable,) to Londonderry or Cork, in 
Ireland, a distance about equal to that to the 
townin Illinois where the chairman of that com 

mittee resides, for twenty-four cents, or one 
twelfth of what the same dispatch can be sent for 
from Washington to Geneva, Illinois; and the 
British post office promises to reduce the same 
at an early day to twelve cents for twenty words 
to any point within the kingdom, avd a dispatel: 
of twenty words may be sent from Marseilles. 
in the south of France, to the north of Scotland, 
crossing the Straits of Dover by submarine 
cable and traversing two kingdoms, for filty-liv: 
cents; when to send a similar dispatch a lil 
distance to the home of the member of th: 
committee from Missouri will cost four dollars. 
or about eight times what it costs abroad. 

A further objection made by the Western 
Union Company is that the postmasters would 
be incompetent to manage the telegraph. ‘This 
objection was also urged by the British com- 
panies, and to this point the parliamentary 
committee gave close attention and becam’ 
satisfied that it was groundless. 

Among the witnesses called was Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, a very successful inventor in tele 
graphy, and after Professor Morse probably 
the most able and distinguished man in tele 
graphic science in the world. As bearing on 
this whole question and as being the testimony 
of a man most competent to judge, I beg leave 
to quote some portions of his testimony : 


“* Question 1090 by committee. Do you consider that 
the Government, in consequence of their having 
already offices for post office purposes. have advan- 
tages for further extension which no company coul! 

ave 

“Answer. Yes; I think that great advantages exist, 
ere” on account of the no rents that would 

ave to be paid for the offices and perhaps the 1 
ome salaries to the clerks who are employe! 
there. 

“Question 10)1. You think that the existing offices 


will provide ample accommodation for the instru 


ments that will be uecessary ? 
“Answer. I think so. : 
“Question 1092, There may be a slight addition t 
the salaries, but. of course the omnia would be 
able to work the instruments without employing per 
sons specially for the purpose? 

_ Answer. That is quite certain. I know of gut 
line which exists on the west coast of Scotland which 
is entirely worked by the ordinary shopkeepers 0! 
the district. It goes from Glasgow to Inverary an! 


' down to the mull of Cantyre and Bute. 


** Question 1093. You think that there would be no 


difficulty in teaching the ordinary postmasters and 
| postmistresses and their assistants throughout the 


country to work the instruments ? 


1969. | 
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| 
“4aswer. None whatever. You might have the || 
.seument that is on this table; there are many of 
ey used in this house; there are a great many || 
rss | will show you the same instrument that is || 
ioved upon that line, and it is also employed by 
‘the police throughout the kingdom; you will find 
st any person of ordinary intelligence in an hour 
“+wo would get perfect master of it.” eo 
‘Question L104. Have you considered the question | 
norally as to the desirability in a public point of | 
ow of the post office aouyring the telegraph lines? 
“tnower. Les; SOfaras I can I have considered it, 
i think it would be a great public advantage, 
“Question 1105, What are the advantages which 
: think the public will derive from it? | 
‘Inewer. The two great advantages are those 
‘-h have been so frequently mentioned ; thecheap- 
- of the messages and the extending of tele- 
raphic communications to places where the existing 
ympanies do not extend.” 






| 


[hus have Ll answered all the material objec 
ons that have been made to the Government 
assuming the control of the telegraph. I have 
aid that new lines equal to those of the West- 
ern Union line can be built for less than 
550,000, and I believe that I can demon- 
rate, if 1 have not already, that their lines 
e not exceeded that sum. The Western 
‘nion, evidently seeing the handwriting on the 
all, and realizing that the Government cannot 
ing delay action in this matter, devotes much 
ice to prove how much their lines are worth, 
eparatory toademand for excessive compens 
on. While [would deal with that company 
| all other companies with justice and liber 
ty, it must be admitted that the Western 
ion is entitled to nothing more than justice. 
has had a long run and made a vast amount 
money off the public, and many of the largest 
jortunes of the country are derived from the 
ts of building, maintaining, and operating 
lives of that company. 

y referring to a statement made by 
president and secretary of the Western Un 
Company to its stockholders, dated October 
1, 1865, we find that this company was or- 
ranized in the year 1851, with a capital of 
=360,000, to build a line from Buffalo, New 
vork, to Louisville, Kentucky, touching at 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati; a dis- 
tance of about600 miles. This would apparently 
make the cost about six hundred dollars per 
nile; butas at that day lines could be built for 
ue sixth of that amount, this fact would seem 
to indicate that even at the beginning of its 


, 
bv 


tot 








career there was avast difference between the | 


capital stock and the capital actually invested in 
thecompany. It paid no dividends for the first 
ven years, but applied its earnings to the 
struction of new and additional 


ucs,. 
Referring again to this report, I find that— 
Tn May, 1864, its capital stock hadthus augmented 


“11,000,000. ‘The addition of lines had been in pro- 
rtion to the increase of the stock from its original 


mount, so that ihe number of miles of wire in 1864, | 
epresented by a capital of $11,000,000,was inthe same 


utio tothat as the number of miles in 1851 was to the 
apital of $360,000." 


According to this statement, in 1851 each 
nile of wire represented $600 of capital stock. 


Previous to the war good lines could have been | 


built for $100 per mile. 

This I have from able and experienced tel- 
graph builders. But the lines built by the 
‘estern Union and other companies as well 
vere of a character that would now be consid- 
ered far from first class. But allowing that 
Leir wires cost $100 per mile this would bring 
‘new value down to less than $4,000,000 cap- 
tal actually invested, upon which $11,000,000 


{ stock had been issued, and which stock was | 
alued in the market at this time, 1864, at | 


>200 per share of $100, or one hundred per 

cent. above par. 

__ By referring to the work published in 1860 by 
‘r. George B. Prescott, superintendent West- 
n Union telegraph, to which I have before 

‘averted, and undoubted authority, the follow- 

statement will be found on page 


age 270, giving 








lines and | 
ssuing additional stock as it acquired more | 
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the cost of construction of telegraph wires per 
mile: 


| No. 9iron wire, 7? cents per pound, 320 pounds per 
eT ees ole le co oct cakisanivontesud sh ybandGudeonen £24 80 
Thirty posts, at 80 cents.......... . 24.00 
Thirty insulators, at 20 cents.. 6 QO 
PRU SETE RINGS THEE WIIG... .<....50000,0rececdupabesesscces » 
Putting up the wires » OD 
Fotal 461 80 


“This has been about the cost of construction of a | 
majority ofourlines. If additional wires were added, 
each wire put up would cost $32 80, Built as they | 
should be, however, lines would cost about one hun 
dred and fifty dollars » mile.’’ 

It is worthy of note here that the lines of the 
Western Union average two wires to the mile. 
It would also appear from the closing paragraph | 
quoted above that ‘‘our’’ telegraph lines, to 
say the least, are ‘‘ no better than they should | 
be.’’ Therefore, the allowance of $61 80 per | 
mile made by Mr. Prescott would make the | 
amount invested on the 40,000 miles of wire 
this company were said to possess in 1864 less | 
than $2,500,000. This $2,500,000 of actual | 
capital, representing $11,000,000 of capital 
stock, worth at that time (1864) one hundred 
per cent. premium and paying large dividends, 
was mostly the thirteen years’ accumulation 
of the original capital invested, represented by 
$360,000 worth of stock. But even with this 
enormous capital stock they were not satisfied, 
and the *‘ watering process’ so much used wa 
called again into requisition, and two new shares 
of stock were issued in place of one old share, 
increasing the capital stock to $22,000,000, as 
appears by this statement, and $21,355,10Q of 

stock was actually issued. As assets they had 
at this time, in addition to their own |fines, 
$2,500,000 of productive stock in other tele- 
graph companies. The net profits of this com- 
pany for the year 1804 amounted to $1,32¥,- 
705 72, and for 1865 to $1,423,872 82, out of 
which sums over $2,250,000 were paid to the 
stockholders in dividend 

By referring to another statement to the 
stockholders, covering the cighteen months 


ending January 1, 1868, | find how the capital |! 


| stock, already inflated to $22,000,000, was 
doubled up agagn. 
time when all the telegraph interests of the 
country were consolidated into one grand 
monopoly—the present Western Union T'ele- 
graph Company. 

Stock to the amount of $3,333,300 was issued 
for the purchase of the United States Pacitic 
lines; for the purchase of the United States 
Telegraph Company’s lines $3,845,800 more 
stock; tor the purchase of the American Tele- 
| graph company, (whose capital stock was 34,- 

\| 000,000, but how much actual capital invested 
|| this capital of stock of $4,000,000 represented 


or three times the capital stock of this com- 
pany; and other small amounts for various 
purposes, as well as saddling the immense loss 
incurred by the failure and abandonment of 
that mammoth humbug kuown as the Russian 
extension, brought the capital stock of this 
company up tothe grand sum of $41,008, 300 
and bonds and other issues in all bringing it 
up to about forty-eight million dollar 

By this same statement it is shown that. the 
gross receipts of the Western Union Compan; 
from July 1, 1866, to January 1, 1568 


} ’ 


mouths, were over ten million dollars, and the 


net profits, after deducting reconstruction and 
all expenses, were $3,840,443 47. 

For the year from January 1, 1568, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1869, the gross receipts were 57,247, 


) 


| 494 58, and the net profits 32,824 
large increase over the preceding year ; 
sum up, after paying the working 
all expenses of this vast concern, the people 
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two and a halt year ending Jannvarv 1 TREN 


eighteen 
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This statement covers the | 


I cannot say,) $11,818,000 in stock was paid, || 


37 94, a 
Oo 
expenses and | 


| have paid to the vast monopoly known as 
the Western Union Telegraph Company in the 
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| $6,672,181 91, nearly seven million dollar: 


net profit for the limited and inefficient tele- 


graph facilities given in return; a sum mor 
than two thirds sufficient to build a better sy 
tem of telegraphs than this 
enjoyed, or, under this monopoly, ever wil! 

The New York Herald, in commentin 
this official report of January 1, 1868, ; 

**The report sterts out with the teimentthat th 
capital stock of the company in October, 1865, wa 
round numbers $22,000,000, and proceedsto s| 


ay 


country has ever 


ithas been subsequently increased to $41,000,000: but 


it singularly omitsto set forth the process |}, wri 
it was first watered from 33,000,000 to $22,000 
fore it took its final leap to $41,000,000."" 

In the Herald of December 16, 188, 1 t 


this statement: 


“At an early day of this telegraph speculuti 
says Our informant, a gentleman of Rochester 7 
chased thirty shares ($100 each) for S750, twenty-! 
cents onthe dollar; soon after the thirty shares we 
increased to four times the amount, which i 
shares. Again it was doubled, making 210 shar 
Sixty shares were then added, making :‘ 
Subsequently it was again doubled, making G00shar 
and after this 200 were added, making 800shar: 
which he receivedten per cent. dividends. Aca: 
was doubled, making 1,600 shares, and now it h 
been still further watered; thus piling up miilio: 
upon millions of valuable stock in a manner unpat 
alleled in the whole histery of buginess enterpri 
any part of the world,”’ 


Many of the West 


100 shin 


ul 


ern Union wires are 


i 


condition, by reason of bad construction and 


insulation, torenderthem unreliable and alo 


or wholly useless. For instance, a moderat 
storm of rain, wind, or snow between Wa 
ington and the North and West will alw 
invariably leave but a very few of the fort 
wires working, and sometimes not asingle w 
This is entirely unnecessary. Good wi 


with not too many to a pole, would not | 

all troubled by ordinary storms, and ouly r 

dered a little harder to work by severe one 

All delays and difficulties of the telegraph : 
} 


attributed to ‘‘ storms and atmospheric influ 


ences.’’ Five per cent. of these delays and di 
culties may perhaps be attributed to “ stor 
and atmospheric influences,’’ but the oth 


ninety five per cent. must he honestly laid 


bad construction and worse management. 
After very carefully estimating the valu 


| 


lines existing in the United States to-day 
am brought tothe conclusion that they are no 
worth $10,000,000, lines, instruments, and all 
and that for this amount of money better lin: 
that would afford the country more and bette: 
facilities under postal management, can b 
built. 

Even $10,000,000 seems a large amount o! 
money for the country to spend in such 
undertaking, but there are special reasons wih 
the country can afford to ake the outlay muc! 
better than it can afford to let the present 
dition of affairs continue: first, the amount! 
is less than the people have paid for their te! 

|| graphing in the past eighteen months ; second 
| the Government can do the telegraphing bu 
ness of the country for much less than an: 


private company can do it, and for one thi 


the amount two companies could do it for. 

One of the largest items in the expense 
count of telegraph companies is 
rents 


the item o! 
Our post offices have room enough, o: 


cnough could be made at a trifling expense, t 


iccommodate the 


“> 


office organization without any addition to it 
could give very much aid and assistan: 
to a telegraph branch. But few carriers wou 


foree 
have to be added and but few clerks, if 
tolls were paid by a 
the place of the present expensive army 
clerks, book-keepers, receivers, and m: 

gers employed by telegraph compani 
fact almost the whole addition necessaril; 


operators and superintendents. 


made to the Post Office Department prop: 


¢ mploying operifors as nostmaste 


} telegraph. Our present px 


i 


tl 


be made to the present force would be that « 
In the smal! 


’ 
r 
i 


system of stamps, to tak 


cities, towns, and villages great saving could | 






rs 
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| rom caretul estimat I am convin ed that 
] partment could add to itself 


the telegraph b ess of the country, and that 
ido that business with good wires at an 
exper f 00,000 per annum, one half or | 
than one half what telegraphing now costs | 
country; that it could and would do five 


the amount of ‘ telegraphing done to-day 
m one fifth to one tenth the rates charged 
resent, and be not oor self-sustaining, but 
nall source of revenue to the Government. 


| 
‘That its receipts should eae its expenditures || 
by more than enough to pay the interest on the | 


cost of construction or purchase of wires is not 
desirable. ‘This could be easily done. ‘The 

ng tl l effected t » the people in three years 
would actually pay for the wire 


in every country where the telegraph has 
en adopted and utilized by the Government 
has proved advantageous, cheap, efficient, 
andatrue ble ing. ach Government that has 
tried to do the telegraphing for its people has 
ucceeded in giving them the greatest facilities 
at. rates which seem absurdly small to us, ac- 
customed as we are to high telegraph tolls. 
fhe liberal use of the telegraph would very 


ich reduce the expenses of the Post Office | 


Department proper as well as all other depart 


ment { 


n of the Government, to say nothing of 


the vast saving of time and money and the | 


addition to the conveniences of the Department 

r the people brought about by neutralizing 
distances and robbing those two great robbers, 
time and pace, of all their terrors. 

If a postal telegraph system is a good thing— 
and it has everywhere proved to be be yond a 
doubt in the small continental countries of 
Kurope, where with their railroad systems a 

vy hours will convey a letter by mail from one 
border of the co untry to the other—how much 
more bi noficial would such a system prove in 

country so vast as ours, where even if the 

country were cut all to pieces with the best rail- 

roads in the world the locomotive could hardly 

go from one extreme to the other in a week? 

low much more necessary to us than to them 
ich a system ? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know how difficult it 
is for me to reach the ear of the country in 
what I may have to say that is adverse to the 
interest of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. Shot ild there be any one here to speak 
in behalf of that monopoly you will find that 
every yaa will instantly be transmitted to the 
country on the wings of lightning, as was the 

ngthy report of the chairman of the Commit- 

on the PostOffice and Post Roads last spring. 
| now demand that the agent of the Associated 
Press, who is allowed a seat with the reporters 
on the floor of this House, shall say in his dis- 
patch to-day that I claim to have shown that 
the United States is the only enlightened nation 
ne globe that has not taken charge of the 
egraph system, and nearly all have made it 
appendage to the post office; that in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
# dispatch of twenty words can be sent ata 
niiorm rate of one shilling y to any part of the 
kingdom, a distance of over seven hundred 
mniles; from oneextreme of France to another, 
bout six hundred miles, for one franc, or 
twenty cents; all over Belgium and Switzerland 
for half a franc, or ten cents; Denmark for 
twelveand ahalfcents; Prussia for from twelve 
and a half to thirty-seven anda half cents; 
Sweden and Norway any distance for thirty 
cents, and one cent for each additional word ; 
that & message may be sent to-day of twenty 
words from Marseilles, in the south of France, 
to the north of Scotland, a distance of fourteen 
hundred miles, traversing two kingdoms and 
crossing the Straits of Dover, by submarine 


cable for fifty-five cents. Yet in face of these | 


facts the chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads has told this House and 
the country in asolemn report that telegraphing 
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in this country is the cheapest and most reliable 
in the world; yet he could not have failed to 
know that if he desired to send a dispatch of 
twenty words to his home 
not favored with adead-head pass he would have 
to pay three dollars; for asimilar message tothe 
home of the Missouri member of that committee 
four dollars would be charged; 
member $2 80, the New Jersey member $1 25, 
the Massachusetts member $1 2 
member &? 80 tha Kartrale momhoaw G9 Ai 
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or any Oluer smear country tO the successtiul 


ar loption of this system. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


lows : 


“Provided, however, That the United States may at and obviates the necessity of any employé of eit! 
any time after thee xpir ation of five years from ‘the 
| date of the passage of this act, 
| and other pur poses, purchase all the tel legrap »h lines, aher { 

property, and effects of any or all of said companies || been placed and thus sent unread to the party 
at an appraised value, to be ascertained by fivecom- || Whom itis intended. The undersigned merely m 
| petent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall be 

selected by the Postmaster General of the United | 
States, two by the company interested, and one by 
| the four so previously selected,”’ 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Precisely | 


in that way, sir. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


| value? 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes. 

I understand, then, 
that the gentleman would establish telegraph 
othees wherever there are post offices? 
Wisconsin. Not 
wherever there may be a post 
post oflices whose gross receipts amount to a 
certain sum. Ihave not fixed in my mind what 
The question of whether 
it will pay at any particular office I do not 
consider any more than we do now whether 
pays or not; I mean 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


Mr. WASHBURN, 


that sum shall be. 


any particular post office 


i] 
in Illinois and was 
| 
| 


I ask the gentleman | i cated with the ‘cl ter 
whether in his bill he proposes that the Gov- | engin hag hanes A ara’ ote: weap. pF fu 
ernment shail purchase all tele; graph lines? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes, sir; 
Ido. I propose that the Government shall 
| purchase them in accordance with the terms 
| of an act of Congress passed in 1866. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


That law is as fol- 


Ss » veral r s n 
for postal, military, || #4dress, which at the receiving office js writte 


At their appraised 






| December 22 


W ial n. 41st Cona....2D Sass. 


| th at the system shall pay in the aggregate. 
ask the gentleman’s attention to the j importay 
exhibits and facts which I have collected g, 
shall append to my speech. 


APPENDIX. 


, h , re 
the Michigan WasuinoTon, D. C., December 2), 1%: 


Sir: In response to your Honor’s 8 inquiry relatiy, 
to the ki itest statis ties of telegraphy in Switzerland, 


wth new than wines nem 
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| Consutats GaNunaL OF SWITZERL AND, 
5, the Indiana fe 
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of ‘telegrams. This convention effected a more ber 
fect unification of European telegraphy, and main- 
tains an organization for this special purpose, Sw 





manship thereof and having the general office p 4 
wanently located at its capital, Berne. a 


(| In regard to the remarks made on page 4! ae 
'| the statement relative to the difference between t yl , 
|| egraphie and postal communications, &c., it mis cs 
\| be said that the former, as it exists at present : 


certainlyadmitof improvement; one feature of whi 
is being solved in Switzerland by the use of M. Hip; 7 
autographic telegrams, which enable messages to | 
transmitted in the original nameweiting of thesend 





telegraphic bureau needing anything more thant 


the env ‘elope wherein the autographie message | 


tions this fact to show that even telegraphic 
munication is being simplified in a manner calculat re 
before many years to require but little more ski 8 
service than is required in our modern post 0 flic La 
The postmaster general of Switzerland exer . 
supervision over its telegraphic administration. Th ‘ 
latter is presided over by one director-in-chief an! di 
five circuit inspectors. The principal bureaus [; 
invariably located in the same buildings used for p: n 
office purposes, and which, similarly to the practi t} 
in the United States, are owned and controlled ! 
the Federal Government. iP pe. ot 
The rates of internal telegraphing in Switzerla! 
are more favorable than would be infe rred from @ t 
‘statement of the Western U ae Telegraph ( 
pany.”’ They are as follows: for the first twen 
words, about ten cents in gold or fifty centimes 
every ‘additional ten words, twenty-five centim 
regular subscribers, (the press, banks, &e.,) twen 
per cent. discount. There is no eounty7. perha! 
where telegraph lines are more subject of being inter 
fered with by the elements than in Switzerland. 
therefore maintaining the lines is more expens 
than elsewhere; nevertheless, regardless of this! 
and the cheapness of telegrams, this syste m P Di 
itself to be a source of revenue to the Govern! 
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(Ist CoNG....2D SESS 


ing to the entire satisfaction of the people for 

eonvenience it was established. At all events, 

aged at present, the undersigned is not aware 
ic people of Switzerland have in the remotest 
er indicated a desire that its control devolve 
the Government to private corporations. 


eouciusion, excuse the observation that the en- 


Postal Telegraph—Mr. Washburn. 


deavor to effect a unification of the telegraph sys- 
tem in the United States, while like the existing 
express system it would improve its facilities, never- 
theless any scheme of monopoly in matters relating 
to general utility calculated to deprive the people at 
large from the direct control there of would be de- 
cided in Switzerland as antagonistic to republican 


Tables referred to in above letter. 


Number of Dispatches. 


Number 


ot 


ULBNEKAL Lust urrivuy sw. 


Septe mber 1869, 
I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
r of 3d instant, and in re ply to forward you copies 
if the telegraph acts of 1868 and 1869. I forward, 
also, copies of the evidence taken by select com- 
mittees of the House of Commons in 1868 and 1869 
telegraph questions. 
Prom these you will gain as much information as 





Sy 
IR 
ty of 


[ 


re 


‘an at present give with respect to the existing 
ations between the Government of this country 
{the telegraph companies. 
I am at a loss to understand how I can have been 
oted as authority for the statement that a mile of 
In aglish telegraph costs £145 15s. In areport which 
made in July, 1866, to the postmaster general i 
howed that the total cost for each mileof telegraphic 
Wire laid on 31st Dece mber, 1865, of constructing 
uaintaining, and working telegraph lines for public 
ervice from the beginning of gs such operafions to the 
:of the year 1865, a ‘period of about fifteen to 
“ixteen yeas in the case of each of the three coun- 
tries, was in the United Kingdom, £64 11s. 10d.; in 
Switzerland, £65 19s, 2d., andin Belgium £41 16s, 8d. 
[ ascribed the excess of cost in Switzerland over cost 
: Delgium tothe natural characteristics and climate 
! Switzerland, which doubtless had increased the 
‘illiculties and cost of construction and maintenance. 
[ad led that the English telegraph companies had 
not had the same difficulties to encounter, but that 
they had constructed and maintained several subma- 
rine cat bles ¢ onnecting the British islands with each 
other and with the Continent, and that hence, in all 
b: ibility, it was that the total cost of the English 
in had so greatly exceeded the Belgian system. 
[ shall be happy at any time to furnish you with 
any additional inform: ution which you may require. 
I ir, your obedient servant, 
FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. 


SUBURN, Ksq., La Crosse, Wisconsin, 


i 
| 
4 





C.C. Wa 
Translation.} 
Paris, January 27, 1868. 
, “In: I have caused to be collected, and I have the 
norherewith to transmit, the information in rela- 


Ho. or Reps. 


principles, and in consequence meet with most gen 
er: al opposition. 
Tam happy to assure your honor of my high esteem 
For the consul genera’ of Switzer'and 
W ER MUTH, Acting Consul Gen 
lion. C. C. AW ASHBURN, 
United States House o Representatives. 


Receipts. Money o1 lers 


Total. 


1867. 


™ 


69,763 
67,485 
77,025 
&O.650 
43, 488 
90,628 
117,7 

125,755 
114,058 
104,948 


86,256 


Or OM re Oe Sm tv 


14,409 


nal, international 


1868 1867 L808. LSo7. | 
‘ f, ‘ 
60,206 50 60,779 52 4 
7.462 52 83,004 4 ‘4 } 


toi 





IG 


198 005 4 


180,920 
145,200 9,9 





Receipts. 


Miscellaneous Total 

and transit. liscellancous. 

6S. 1869. 1868 1869 18¢ 1869 

r ¢. f. Ce. F ¢. f f, c. : 
71916 | 71,650 50 1,060 36 1247 11 | 60,779 5272807 61 
761 25 58,821 25 1,243 21 £3 63 R3.004 46 AY G5] 88 
372 14 79,009 95 883 24 92% 82 39,755 38 79,935 
138 25 48,886 44 YR] 42 5O4 69 83.419 67 {9 48] } 
956 95 71,544 81 752 08 685 65 og "ROO TO) 4 
934 57 49,822 23 876 75 935 10 88,811 32 50.757 
343 75 96,098 70 105 21 971 43 85,748 OG SO. O70 J 
847 08 | 135.188 15 | 1,359 12 642 56 | 117.706 20 | 185.830 7] 
3 87 | 122,830 75 503 66 3,510 26 97,617 53 | 126,841 O01 
187 02 733,852 77 7,365 05 12,342 75 | 685,552 0 746.1 
which you situation. Finally, th: central termini a; stl 


requested in your letter ofthe 30th of November last. 

The lines have for many years embraced all the 
principal places of thee nears, and they are being rap- 
idly extended to localities of secondary importance; 
and soon, it is expected, all the cantons of the « maaee 
will be in the enjoyment of telegraphic facilities. 

lL. Organization of the System. 

At present the administration possesses stations in 
all the chief points in the variousdepartments, arron 
dissements, and cantons, and in many of the smaller 
villages. The total number of stations is nearly fit 
teen hundred, besides about one thousand stations 
upon the railways, employed in the servico of the 

railway companies and receiving and sending also 
dis patches for the public 

In proportion to the population 
country the telegraphic system of France is the 
extended in Europe. 

In the principal towns of departments where the 
service answers the political and commercial ¢xigen- 
cies of the general public the Government bearsall the 
expenses of the establishment and working of lines. 

In the principal points in arrondissements, how- 
ever, where the service is calculated to answer the 
needs of the Government and those of the immediate 
localities as well, the lines are established by the 
Government and worked under its direction, but the 
offices are furnished by the local authorities. 

Again, in the chief townsof the cantons, where the 
telegraph serves almost exclusively the local inter- 
ests, the people of the villages contribute, on the one 
hand, to the construction of the lines, and on the 
other, totheir working. The Government, neverthe- 
less, bears the greater part of the expense, undertak- 
ing about twothirdsof the cost of their first construc- 
tion and insuring the compensation of the operators. 

To form a harmonious system these three classes 
of offices are arranged as follows 

The offices of the cantons are connected with the 
chief towns of the arrondissements which collect 
their correspondence. The latter, in their turn, are 
connected with the chief towns of the departments, 
the lines from whi ie nverge tosome center selected 
for its importance or int of its geographical 


and extent of 
most 


n eco 


united by lines extending in every direction. 


Cost per kilometer—1.609 kil.==one mil 
At the first glance this system may soem to create 
a number of intermediate stations which might 


avoided by some other arrangement. But it should 
be remarked that the great mass of dispatches o 


| ginating atthe grand centers are trans smn itt vd dire 


to their destination, and that thenumber« Fre ‘peat 
stationsis not increased, except where thetelegraphi 
least used for purposes of c orrespondence. Thenum 
ber of repetitions is besides compensated for by t 
order andregularity of transmission, so that 


I! 


rapidity is attained with all desirable correcti 





Again, although admitting thesystem of successiy 
centralization as a rule, the admini tration does 


apply itarbitrarily ; and wherever, by reason of thei 
proximity or their community of interests, anntural 
current of trade is established between two pointsin 
different districts, the Government provides aux 
jiary means of communication between them. 

From this organization it becomes necessary t 
proportion the resources of each office to the impor 
ance of its functions. 

Hence the great centers situated at long distance 
from each other, and having between them ac 
stant interchange of dispatches, arc united by wit 
of five millimeters (oneanda quarter lines) in diam 
eter, offering a small resistance to the passage of thi 
current. These are supported upon P le 
tance of fifty centimeters (twenty inches) from « 
other, in order to avoid the loss of current by atm 
pheric influences. Tho lines themsclyes are 
jected to active and continued surveilan: 

The chief towns of “ 
by wires, four millimeters 





arrondissements’? a1 ipite 
/ 13 7 





one tine) in thieckns 
ple aced at a distance of thirty-nine a » forty centim 
ters (sixteen inche 8) from each othe 
The “cantonal” lines, always ah rt i 
composed of a limited number of wires, have « 


ductors of three millimeters (three quarter lir 

thickness,and do not requiresuch assiduous atten! 
The following table shows what, under tly 

ditions, is the expense of establishing a principal lin: 








I | timat 


rom caretul estimat I am convinced that 
Office Department could add to itself 
ph business of the country, and that 
it could do that business with good wires at an 
» of $3,500,009 per annum, one half or 


‘ 

legs than one half what telegraphing now costs 
the country; that it could and would do five 
times the amount of telegraphing done to-day || 
at from one fifth to one tenth the rates charged | 


at present, and be not only self-sustaining, but 
a small source of revenue to the Government. 
‘That its receipts should exceed its expenditures 


by more than enough to pay the interest on the | 


cost of construction or purchase of wires is not 


desirable. This could be easily done. ‘The 


l 
I 





aving thus effected to the people in three years 


ld actually pay for the wires. 

In every country where the telegraph has 
been adopted and utilized by the Government 
it has proved advantageous, cheap, efficient, 
andatrueblessing. Each Government that has 
tried to do the telegraphing for its people has 
succeeded in giving them the greatest facilities 
at rates which seem absurdly small to us, ac- 
customed as we are to high telegraph tolls. 
fhe liberal use of the telegraph would very 
much reduce the expenses of the Post Office 
Department proper as well as all other depart- 
ments of the Government, to say nothing of 
the vast saving of time and money and the 
addition to the conveniences of the Department 
for the people brought about by neutralizing 
tances and robbing those two great robbers, 
pace, of all their terrors. 

If a postal telegraph system isa good thing— 
and it has everywhere proved to be beyond a 
doubt in the small continental countries of 
Kurope, where with their railroad systems a 
few hours will convey a letter by mail from one 
border of the country to the other—how much 
more beneficial would such a system prove in 
a country so vast as ours, where even if the 
country were cut all to pieces with the best rail- 
roads in the world the locomotive could hardly 
go from one extreme to the other in a week? 
[low much more necessary to us than to them 

uch a system? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know how difficult it 
is for me to reach the ear of the country in 
what I may have to say that is adverse to the 
interest of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. Should there be any one here to speak 
in behalf of that monopoly you will find that 
every word will instantly be transmitted to the 
country on the wings of lightning, as was the 
lengthy report of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the PostOffice and Post Roads last spring. 
| now demand that the agent of the Associated 
Press, who is allowed a seat with the reporters 
on the floor of this House, shall say in his dis- 
patch to-day that I claim to have shown that 
the United States is the only enlightened nation 
on the globe that has not taken charge of the 
telegraph system, and nearly all have made it 


time and 


an apenas to the post office; that in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
# dispatch of twenty words can be sent ata 


uniform rate of one shilling to any part of the 
kingdom, a distance of over seven hundred 
miles; trom oneextremeof I"rance to another, 
about six hundred miles, for one frang, or 
twenty cents; allover Belgium and Switzerland 
for half a franc, or ten cents; Denmark for 
twelveand ahalfcents; Prussia for from twelve 
and a half to thirty-seven anda half cents; 
Sweden and Norway any distance for thirty 
cents, and one cent for each additional word ; 
that a message may be sent to-day of twenty 
words from Marseilles, in the south of France, 
to the north of Scotland, a distance of fourteen 
hundred miles, traversing two kingdoms and 
crossing the Straits of Dover, by submarine 
cable for fifty-five cents. Yet in face of these 
facts the chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads has told this House and 
he country in asolemn report that telegraphing 


‘ 
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in this country is the cheapest and most reliable 
in the world; yet he could not have failed to 
know that if he desired to send a dispatch of 
twenty words to his home in Illinois and was 
not favored with adead-head pass he would have 


| to pay three dollars; forasimilar message to the 


| home of the Missouri member of that committee 


four dollars would be charged; the Michigan 
member $2 80, the New Jersey member $1 25, 
the Massachusetts member $1 25, the Indiana 
member $2 50, the Kentucky member $2 50, 
the Nevada member $9 28, and the Oregon 
member $15 50, or $5 70 more than it would 
cost to send a message of ten words from Wash- 
ington to Constantinople by Atlantic cable and 
continental lines. Say further, that the pur- 
pose of my billis to bring the telegraph within 


| the reach of the humblest as well as the highest 





by connecting it with the postal system and 
establishing a uniform rate of twenty cents for 
twenty words. Say also that the further pur- 
pose of my bill is to give press dispatches to 
the entire press of the country at a less rate 
than now furnished to the favored few who 
compose the close corporation known as the 
Associated Press. 

Mr. PETERS. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin a question. I have listened 
with great attention to his remarks, but on one 
point I did not quite catch hisidea. Does the 


gentleman mean that we should establish this 


system as extensively as we now have the sys- 
tem of mails ? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. PETERS. Because the Western Union 
Telegraph Company have to keep up in the 
State of Maine some thirty or forty places at a 
loss to themselves. There will be no remun- 
eration to the Government at such places. 1 


| should like to hear the gentleman on that point. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. 1 have 
prepared a bill on the subject which [ will in- 
troduce at an early day. It will provide for 
the establishment of telegraph offices at every 
post office in the United States where the gross 
receipts amount toa givensum. The propo- 
sition is to very widely extend the present sys- 
tem; and from the examination I have made 
of the question | believe that+this country, in 
consequence of the long distances, is much 


| more favorable than Belgium or Switzerland 


or any other small country to the suecessful 
adoption of this system. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [ask the gentleman 
whether in his bill he proposes that the Gov- 
ernment shail purchase all telegraph lines? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes, sir; 
Ido. I propose that the Government shall 
purchase them in accordance with the terms 
of an act of Congress passed in 1866. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. That law is as fol- 


| lows: 


Provided, however, That the United States may at 
any time after the expiration of five years from the 
date of the passage of this act, for postal, military, 
and other purposes, purchase all the telegraph lines, 
property, and effects of any or all of said companies 
at an appraised value, to be ascertained by five com- 
petent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall be 
selected by the Postmaster General of the United 
States, two by the company interested, and one by 
the four so previously selected,” 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Precisely 
in that way, sir. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
value? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Lunderstand, then, 
that the gentleman would establish telegraph 
ofices wherever there are post offices? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Not 
wherever there may be a post office, but at all 
post oflices whose gross receipts amount to a 
certain sum. Ihave not fixed in my mind what 
that sum shall be. The question of whether 


At their appraised 


| it will pay at any particular office I do not 
| consider any more than we do now whether 


any particular post office pays or not; I mean 
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that the system shall pay in the aggregate, 
ask the gentleman’s attention to the importa, 
exhibits and facts which I have collected a, 
shall append to my speech. 


APPENDIX. 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF SWITZERL AN», 
WasuHineTon, D. C., December 2), 1 


Sir: In response to your Honor’s inquiry re]; 
to the latest statistics of telegraphy in Switzer|,, 
and whether the views expressed in the “statem, 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company” rejq);, 
thereto are substantiated by facts, the unders 
would respond as follows: 

The latest statistics of telegraphy in Switzer}, 
would seem to place at fault most of the inferey, 
made in said statement relative to telegraphy iy: 
country. ‘The statistics given in the aforesaid gt, 
ment nowhere reach a later date than the close of; 
year 1867; whereas the reduced rates of telegraph}, 
only went into operation with the Ist day of Jay 
ary, 1868, and it is during the said year and 1869, ant 
to September (statistics of said period I herey are 
append) that telegraphing under the reduced rate ; 
fifty centimes for telegrams of twenty words throug 
out Switzerland increased upward of eighty-tive 
cent, 

It will be seen from the annexed tables that # 
number of offices in Switzerland, September, ]s) 
were 442, or one to every 5.667 of its inhabitants, a, 
the number of internal telegrams for 1868 under; | 
reduced rates were, December excluded, nes; 
1,500,000, each message averaging in cost forty-{ lots 
centimes, and apportioned to each 1,000 inhabitay 
600 internal messages. For the first nine months 
1869 the total number of internal messages was 1,4), 

439, or about the same cost as in 1868, and apport 

to cach 1,000 inhabitants 730 messages. tt will 

observed, furthermore, that the allusions, on | 

108 of the statement of the Western Union Teleg; 

Company, that probably one half of the mess 
transmitted in Switzerland were internation 

transit is erroneous, as not even one fifth of thet 

messages transmitted belong to that class. The 

umn of money orders shows 2n increase in one year 

upward ofone hundred and forty-five percent. Ag 

on page 107 of said statement, itis an error in sa) 

“the railways of the country (Switzerland) all bi 

tothe State.” The Government of Switzerland is 

no manner interested inthe railroads of the count 

they are strictly the property of railroad cor; 

tions, as in the case of the United States. Andt 

the course of railways is not followed in gencral | 
might be proper to state here that of the 4,944 mi Mar 
length of wire in Switzerland only 1,615 follow April. 
line of railway. lay. 

Furthermore, it might be proper to compare t June 
minimum rates of telegrams in Switzerland wh July. 
the longest line is 235 miles (Geneva to Lugano) wi ugu 
say, the lines from New York or Boston for the sau Se} 
distance, and not simply give a statement, as on | 
66 of the aforesaid publication, which is evident Tot 
made from the tables anterior to the internation 
telegraph convention held abroad during the ; 
year, which effected a material reduction in the rat 
of telegrams, ‘This convention effected amore} 
fect unification of European telegraphy, and main- 
tains an organization for this special purpose, Sw 
zerland having been complimented with the ch 
manship thereof and having the general office p: 
wanently located at its capital, Berne. 

In regard to the remarks made on page 4! 
the statement relative to the difference between t 
egraphie and postal communications, &c., it mig 
be said that the former, as it exists at present, Wi 
certainlyadmitofimprovement; one feature of whi 
is being solved in Switzerland by the use of M. Ilipy “T 
autographic telegrams, which enable messages to | 
transmitted in the original handwriting of the seni 
and obviates the necessity of any employé of either | 
telegraphic bureau needing anything more thant 
-address, which at the receiving office is written, 

the envelope wherein the autographic message ! 
been placed and thus sent unread to the party \' 
whom itisintended. The undersigned merely men 
tions this fact to show that even telegraphic cow 
munication is being simplified ina mannercaleulat 
before many years to require but little more skill 
service than is required in our modern post oflices 

The postmaster genvral of Switzerland exercist: 
supervision over its telegraphic administration. ‘Th { 
latter is presided over by one director-in-chief | nd 


= ————— 
SS i 


ignel 


———— Se 


five circuit inspectors. The principal bureaus xt la 
invariably located in the same buildings used for po: no! 
office purposes, and which, similarly to the practi th 
in the United States, are owned and controlled | : 


the Federal Government. , ; 
The rates of internal telegraphing in Switzerla 
are more favorable then would be inferred from t 7 
‘statement of the Western Union Telegraph Cor "7 
pany.’”’ They are as follows: for the first twenl 
words, about ten cents in gold or fifty centimes 
every additional ten words, twenty-five centim' 
regular subscribers, (the press, banks, &c.,) twen! 
per cent. discount. There is no country, pera) 
where telegraph lines are more subjcet of being inte! 
fered with by the elements than in Switzerland, 2 
therefore maintaining the lines is more expensi' 
than elsewhere; nevertheless, regardless of this ! 
and the cheapness of telegrams, this system prove 
itself to be a source of revenue to the Governmée! 
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Keregate, > to the entire satisfaction of the people for 
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| deavor to effect a unification of the telegraph sys- 
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principles, and in consequence meet with most gon 











he j er ’rtap -e convenience it was established. At all events, || tem in the United States, while like the existing | er: 7 op Rarer te 
ollected a ¥ ‘dat present, the undersigned is not aware | express system it would improve its facilities, never- Se iappy to assure your bonor of my high esteem. 
' ms ople of Switzerland have in the remotest || theless any scheme of monopoly in matters relating “or the consul g reneral of Switzerland: 
er indicated a desire that its control devolve |} to general utility calculated to deprive the veople at Wk mR MUTH, Acting Consul Gen 
, the Government to private corporations. | large from the direct co ares thereof w ould be de- | Hon. C. C. ‘W ASHBURN, i a cilia! 
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h the ch ter of 3d instant, and in reply to forward you copies 
3 office v fthe telegraph acts of 1868 and 1869. I forward, 

. also, copies of the evidence taken by select com- 
tlees of the liouse of Commons in 1868 and 1869 


page {{ ma 
telegraph questions. 


between ti 


re., it mig f “ rom these you will gain as much information as 
present, V [ can at present give with respect to the existing 
ure of whi relations between the Government of this country 


of M. Hipr ind the telegraph companies. 
ssages to | 
f the send 
yé of either i Pogliah telegraph costs £145 los. 

[ made in July, 1866, to the postmaster general I 


quoted as patoriy for the statement that a mile of 
In a report which 


ore thant * 

: written showed that the total cost for each mileof telegraphic 
messaze | wire laid on 3lst December, 1865, of constructing, 
he party for maintaining, and working telegraph lines for public 


cor vice from the beginuing of such operations to the 
close of the year 1865, a ‘period of about fifteen to 
ixteen years in the case of each of the three coun- 
tries, was in the United Kingdom, £64 11s. 10d.; in 
Switzerland, £65 19s, 2d., and in Belgium £1 16s, 8d. 


nerely me: 
aphie e 
realeulate 
nore skill 
ost oflices 


d exercise: I ascribed the excess of cost in Switzerland over cost 
ation. Th in Belgium tothe natural characteristics and climate 
n-chief : f Switzerland, which doubtless had increased the 
yureaus uf diliculties and cost of construction and maintenance. 
ised for } [added that the English telegraph companies had 


ot had the same difficulties to encounter, but that 
ey had constructed and maintained several subma- 
cables connecting the British islands with each 
rand with the Continent, and that hence, in all 
ability, it was that the total cost of the English 


he practi 
ntrolled | 





Switze rat 
ed from t 


rraph Con stem had so greatly exceeded the Belgian system. 
irst twent! T shall be happy at any time to furnish you with 
’ centime ny & dditional inform: ition which you may require. 

centim( 1, sir, your obedient servant, ; 
c.,) twent i FR ANK IVES SCI DAMORE. 
y,’ perhap: C, Wasnnury, Ksq., La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
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erland, 
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yvernment 


Translation.} 
Paris, January 27, 1868. 
I have caused to be collected, and I have the 
norherewith to transmit, the information in rela- 





I am at a loss to understand how I can have been | 


principal places of thee scabies and they are being rap- 
idly extended to localities of secondary importance; 
and soon, it is expected, allthe can ae the empire 
will be in the enjoymentof telegraphic facilities. 

Ll. Organization of the Sys 

At present the administration possesses stations in 
all the chief points in the variousdepartments, arron 
dissements, and cantons, and in many of the smaller 
villages. The total number of stations is nearly fif- 
teen hundred, besides about one thousand stations 
upon the railways, employed in the service of the 
railway companies and receiving and sending also 
dispatches for the public. 

In proportion to the population and extent of 
country the telegraphic system of France is the most 
extended in Europe. 

In the principal towns of departments where the 
service st swers the political an: ‘A commercial exigen- 
cies of the general publicthe Government bears all the 
expenses of the establishment and working of lines 

In the principal points in arrondissements, how- 
ever, where the service is calculated to answer the |} 
needs of the Government and those of the immediate 
localities as well, the lines are established by the 
Government and worked under its direction, but the 
offices are furnished by the local authorities. 

Again, in the chief townsof the cantons, where the 
telegraph serves almost exclusively the local inter 
ests, the people of the villages contribute, on the one 
hand, to the construction of the lines, and on the 
other, to their working. The Government, ne verthe- 
less, bears the greater part of the expense, undertak- 
ing about twothirdsof the cost of their first construc- 
tion and insuring the compensation of the operators. 

To form ah: rinonious system these three classe 
of offices are arranged as follows 

The offices of the cantons are connected with the 
chief towns of the mdissements which collect 
their corresponde nee. The latter, in their turn, are 
connected with the chief towns of the departments, 
the lines from which converge to some center selected 

for its importance or on account of its ] 


tem. 


arr 


eographical 





At the first glance this system may m to creat 
a number of intermediate stations which imi 
avoided by some other arrangement. But it ulcl 
Gs meonaatae that the great mass of dispatches o 


ue 


Sal 


| ginating atthe grand centers are trans smn i bt d dire 


to their destination, and thatthenumber: fr epea 
stationsis not increased, except where the t« leg 
least used for purpose sof corre spondence. 
ber of repetitions is besides compensat 

order and regularity of transmission, ths t suffi 
rapidity is attained with all desirabie corrects : 

Again, although admitting thesystem of successiy 
centralization as arule, the administration does x 
apply it arbitrarily ; and wherever, by reason of th 
proximity or their community of interests, anatur 
current of trade is established between two points j 
different districts, the Government provides aux 
iary means of communication between them 

From this organization it becomes nece 
proportion the resources of each office to the impor 
ance of its functions. 

Hence the great centers situated at long distance: 
from each other, and having between tli 
stant interchange of dispatches, are united by wi 
of five millimeters (one anda quarter lines) in diam 
eter, offering a small resistance to the passage of th 
current. These are supported upon poles ata di 
tance of fifty centimeters (twenty inches) from « 
other, in order to avoid the loss of current by 
pheric influences. Tho lines them lve: 2 are 
jected to active and continued survcilan 

The chief towns of ‘ t 


il 
’ 


m a 


attr 


‘ arrondisseme n ul 
by wires, four millimeters (one line) in thie} 
plac ed at a distance of thirty-nine to (ort 
ters (sixteen inches) from each oth« 

The ‘“‘cantonal” lines, always An 
composed of a limited number of wil , have « 
ductors of three millimeters (three quarter lin: 
thickness,and do not requiresuch assiduous attentio: 

The following table shows what, under tle on 
ditions, is the expense of establis hing aprincipallin 
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with conductors of five and four millimeters, and a 
yndary line with conductors of three millimeters: 


~~ 





L, n “ ram 

2/18 £ 

r 4 > 

l’rincipal lines. / f f 5 
Purehase, transportation, 
ind erection of poles, 2b 
feet high for ordinary 
and feet extraor 

dinary supports............. Ly 27 7 0 
Putting up wire of five 
millimeters, purchase, 
iransportation, and fix- 
og of insulators and 

wire Sciaciaatnaeouibidin tenis 100 5 if 115 
Putting up wire of four 
millimetres, purchase, 
transportation, and fix- 
ing of insulators and 

ine ‘ * Ss 
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Necondary lines. = 

Purchase, transportation 

md erection of poles, 20 

fect high for ordinary 

md 26 feet for extraor- 

dinary supports......... 10 y it 
Purchase, transportation, 

and erection of wire of 

three millimeters in 

thickness, and of simall 

insulators forits support 0 
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[t is almost impossible to give the cost of the sub- 
terrancan lines employed in the large cities and of 
the submarine and other cables, the amount of act- 
ual expense varying in each case according to the 
conditions of the work projected. It may be said, 
however, that the subterranean lines recently laid 
in the larger cities of France comprise generally 
twenty tothirty conducting wires, aaa 
cost about one thousand franes per kilometer for cach 
wire, as well for the material as the cost of labor. 
(he administration employs for these underground 
lines cables of seven copper conductors each. All the 
‘ables of a line are inclosed in iron pipes buried at 
the depth of abouta meter. In certain cases, how- 
ever, they aro suspended to the roofs of sewers or 
iftunnels. They are then protected by acontinuous 
sheathing of lead. 

‘The instruments also vary according to the class of 
offices as well as the lines. The Hughes (printing)) 
apparatus, which is capable of transmitting fifty or 
ixty dispatches per hour upon each wire, is used 
between the grand centers. 


For the lines connecting the chief towns of depart- | 
ments with their central depot, and for those con- 
necting the chief towns of * arrondissements” with | 


those of departments, the instrument in general use 
is the Morse, improved by the system Digney, which 
has substituted an indelible ink in place of the 
embossed marks, which were invisible in some lights 
ind which disappeared under a slight pressure. In 


the case of heavy and continuous business the Hughes | 
On the | 


instrument is substituted for the Morse. 
cantonal lines the instrument used is adial. On this 
instrument the signals are fugitive, but its simplicity 
renders it easily manipulated and understood. 

1. The Staf?—Personnel, 

Che staff and duration of service in the different 
bureaus are arranged upon the same principles. At 
the head of each central depot there is a director as- 
sisted by clerks, and having under his orders anum- 
ber of employés according to the number of wires 
and the business of the office. According to its 
greater or less importance the service is continuous 
during the day and night, or prolonged only till mid- 
night. Inthe chief towns of the departments the 
bureau is allowed one director and the necessary 
employés. Itiskept open, from seven a. m. insum- 
mer and cight a.m. in winter, until nine p.m. In 
the chief towns of the arrondissements the office is 
managed, according to its importance, cither by a 
chief of station and employés, with a complete day 
service, or with a limited servico, from nine a. m. to 


seven p. m., by an employé¢ orsub-agent chosen from | 
imong the old employés of the Government or the | 
In these three species of | 


members of their familios. 
offices the operating staff depends solely upon the 
administration, and is devoted exclusively to its 
service, 

In the cantonal offices the working is under the 
care of the municipal authorities. It is confided to 
some inhabitant of the locality holding already some 
public office, such as the secretary of the mayoralty, 
schoolmaster, postmaster, &c. The extra duty im- 
posed upon him by the telegraphic service is com- 
pensated by the administration by means of allow- 
ances proportioned to the number of dispatches 
transmitted. These offices are open on week dave 


that they have | 


Se 


from nine a. m. to twelve, and from two to seven p. 
m., and Sundays for an hour in the morning and one 
in the evening, 

The operating staff is under the authority and con- 
trol of higher officials, whose superintendence ex 
tends, within certain limits, to all the details of the 
service. 

The empire is arranged in eight grand divisions, 
each comprising one or two central depots, and 
embracing generally one grand line with its ramifi- 
cations. A division inspector is at the head of each 
district. With the aid of the sub-inspectors assigned 
to him he is responsible for the condition of the 

yrincipal lines of the service generally throughout 
ct, leviadietion. Under his authority an inspector 
is made superintendent in each department. 
officer has in charge the construction of lines and 
the opening of new offices, the repair and recon 


GLOBE. 


This | 


struction of existing lines; and, in fine, controls the | 


service of the different stations. 


Such, sir, is the actual condition of the telegraphic | 
administration in France. The principles whichare | 
at its foundation are not arbitrary; they have been | 


adopted in accordance with the general constitution 
of the country and the teachings of experience, as 
tho development of the service required a more per- 
fect organization 

oe Tarifts. 


At the same time that the extension of telegraphic 
communication began to popularize this precious 
means of correspondence the administration placed 


it still further within the reach of the public by a | 


progressive reduction of tariffs and the concession 
of new advantages. 

The law of November 20, 1850, which enacted the 
first rules for private dispatches, had fixed the rate 
at three franes for twenty words between points of 
the samwe department, increased by twelve cen- 
times, (two aad two fifths cents) per additional myri- 
ameter, (six miles,) the distance being calculated 
upon the netual length of the line by the route pur- 
sued; the whole augmented by atax of fifty centimes 
for delivery. 

The law of May 29, 1853, made the first reduction 
in lowering the price to two francs, with ten cen- 
times per additional myriameter. 

These reductions became greater and greater by 
authority of the laws— 





Of June 22, 1854, which took for a basis the dis- | 


tance in» direct line, and while reéstablishing the 
old additional rate of twelve centimes per myri- 
ameter, raised the number of words in a simple dis- 
patch from twenty to twenty-five; . 

Of July 21, 1856, which restored the proportional 
tax toten centimes per myriameter, but reduced 
the length of the dispatch to fifteen words in the 
text and five for the address; 

Of May 18, 1858, which fixes the tariff of one franc 


| for dispatches between points in the same depart- 


ment, and of one franc fifty centimes for those 
between adjacent departments; a. 

And lastly, by the law of July 3, 1861, which, mak- 
ing a radical change in the system of tariffs, substi- 
tuted for the proportional system a uniform tariff of 
one franc for twenty words for dispatches within the 
same departments, and of two frances for the others 


| throughout the empire. 


The following table, in which are reproduced the 
successive tarifis for a dispatch from Paris to three 
or four different points, shows the importance of these 
reductions: 
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These tariffs are still in operation. But since ; with wire 
3d of July, 1861, the administration has not « sje and é 
still, and two new laws have extended the bhenor,, isthe WO 
and facilities heretofore accorded tothe public, |}: Florence, 
duced November 1, 1869, to uniform rate of } f;., strumer 
in a department and 1 france throughout the emi, ~The int 

One, the law of May 27, 1863, has inaugurated ty regul 
new services: that of semaphoric communicatjgy ; 1300, Wl 
which I shall presently advert, andthat of the ay m ji ihe D 
graphicsystem of transmission, which is, perjans + details ot 
desideratum of the future, but which at present j),,.. [his do 
not seem fully to answer a much-felt need. [rt js;, rl 
operation only between Paris and Lyons, and its f lw 
even upon that line is as yet limited. Perhap vi 
public are not entirely unaware of the results |) veries 
erto attained: the apparatus, while presentins pt, has 
splendid solution of the problem of autos: ip! ye GOVE! 
transmission, has not yet reached its perfect dey, ; rmatiol 
opment, and its reproductions leave something es); Dm aries it se 
to be desired in the way of clearness and even , 
authenticity. 

The second, the law of June 13, 1865, provided 
the insuring of absolute exactness inthe transmissi 
of dispatches by repetition, for allowing them to } 
written in cipher or secret characters, and permitte) 
them to follow the party to whom addressed in eae. 
of his absence. Besides, it substituted for theratho, 
slow system of collecting the tax in money the; 
rapid delivery by means of stamped dispatches 

The administration has net yet reached, howe, 
the limit of the reductions which it proposes to mak Lt ths 
in its tariffs, and the prices, already small, of one and y the P 


On, t 








7 
f 





| two frances will undoubtedly soon be reduced to fits, inces J 


centimes and one france. n its rel 
3. Result of Improvements. 
The natural effect of these successive reduction 
tariffs and of these new facilities in the exchange ; 


| dispatches has been to so multiply their number tha! ~ervice ( 


} a constant equilibrium between the demand 
| resources, . 


in spite of the considerable diminutions in rates the rth the 
amount of receipts has nevertheless progressiv: : 
increased. But, onthe other hand, the expenses hay ‘ve 
been augmented in proportion, in order to maint 


This situation is shown by the two comparatiy: : i 
tables hereunto annexed, in which will be found t ai 


| expenses and effective receipts from the beginni ae 


of the service up to January 1, 1856. 


To fully appreciate the value of these figure: 


| must be remarked that all Government correspor 


amounted to 568,647 dispatches, 


ence by telegraph is free of charge. In 1865 th 
If an account h 


been kept of the corresponding receipts, 1,80),' 


| frances 18 centimes, which is only preserved a 


| render it by transporting free its material and e Prussi 


ord, the telegraphic budget would have been 
paid since 1865 by a profit of nearly one million 
On the other hand, all the dispatches sent w) 
the service of the railroad companies do not en 
into these calculations. The profits of which i 
administration is deprived in this manner are « 
pensated in part by the services which the compan 


ployés. 
{, Semaphoric Service 
Thus far, sir, I have merely mentioned the exist Belgiu 
ence of a system eaually extended by the Govern 


| ment, and which develops itself side by side with: t! 


general system. I refer to that of semaphoric 


| munication. Switz 


1¢ semaphores are stations established upon t 
coasts of the empire, which are connected by electri Vran 
wires peculiar to the whole system. and are unit 


| besides with a system of signals which allows th 


|| ships at sea and the various points on shore. Th: 


to communicate with ships at sea. As regards t! 
gencral interests of the public, these stations ha 
the triple duty of watching the coasts, reporting t! Belgir 
condition of the sea, and receiving and transmittir 
the communications of the ships of war with th 
maritime authorities. 
‘Their function is not limited to this official ser 


hey serve, besides, to give the benefit of the te! Franc 
graph to the points near which they are established, 
and are the means of private communication betweei Pru 





| staff of the semaphoric service is recruited am 


the agents of tho navy department, to which it « 


|| tinues to belong. : Belgi 


These communications of an altogether private 
nature are effected by means of the signals of thi Pruss 
commercial code in use by the ships of all nations, 
which was prepared in concert by the British admi 
ralty and the French department of the marine, au! : 
which, adopted since by a great number of nativn:. Fran 


| seems destined to become, accordingly, the unive: 
| maritime language. 


These dispatches, called maritime dispatches, Prus 
not subjected to other conditions than those whi ale 
result from their peculiar manner of transmission Belg: 


heir rates are the same as those for land dispate! 2 
of the same nature, with the addition of two francs Prus: 


per twenty words for maritime transmission. Belg 
It seems to me, sir, superfluous to enumerate th 
advantages which this mode of communication rus 
sents. The Government of the United States, mu! Sit: 
than any other, is in a condition to appreciate them. 
5. International System. Frar 


Before closing a word remains to be said in regard 
to the telegraphic relations of the empire with other 
countries. 

Paris is connected directly by many wires with the 
capitals of adjacent countries. The grand center: 
also, and the places near the frontiers are equally | 
communication with neighboring foreign cities. 

The grand international lines are cenerally ! 
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) wires of large diameter, (five millimeters, or 
“and a quarter line,) and those where business 
» most active—the lines to Berlin, Vienna, and 
» forexample—are operated with the Hughes 
mi ramer*ernational telegraph system is subject to 
* agulations of the convention concluded at Paris 
iasa, whieh adopted uniform rules, not only upon 
he principal subjects, but also for the minor 
sails of the service. 
: document, which was prepared with the con- 
‘onee of the directors general ofall the telegraphic 
jstrations of Europe, and which a periodical 
‘Scion Will keep constantly on a par with the dis- 
veries Of Science and the progress of improve- 
‘nt. has been successively adopted by nearly all 
Governments which had not participated in its 
rmation; and going outside of European bound- 
~os it seeks to extend its provisions over the whole 
the Old World. ’ ; Hs 
‘Russia and Turkey have adopted it for their Euro- 
n and Asiatic possessions, and Tunis and Algiers, 














ted to Lurope through the Italian system, have 

septed itt Lhe Indian company desires also to 
tit. Tr . . . 

in the Old World Persia and Egypt alone still 


iptain theirspecial regulations, but there is every 
ison to believe that these two States will not long 
main isolated exceptions, but will submit very 
sn to the system in operation all about them. 

\t this moment the harmonious system attained 
the Paris conference would be complete if circum- 
yermitted the New World to apply its rules 


its velations with the old. 
“In order to render your information the more com- 
inte | herewith inclose copies of the following doc- 
_an examination of which will enable you to 
n an idea of the details of the organization of a 
f which I have only been able thus far to <et 
rth the principles: 
|, Organic law of November 2%, 1850. 
_ Decree of administration of May 8, 1867. 
_ Explanatory circulars of June 30 and Septem 
23, 1867, Nos. 419 and 421. 
Instructions upon semaphoric service. 
. Table of proceeds of bureaus of the empire in 
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Postal Telegraph —~ My. Washburn. 


7. Convention of Paris. 
Accept, sir, the assurance of wy high consideration. 
The Minister of the Interior, 
PINARD. 
United State Ss. 


Major General Dix, Minister of the 


Description of a pneumatic tube employed in Paris for 
the transmission of dispatches between the central 


telegraph station and the various stations ia the city. 
I'ranslation. } 

About a year or fifteen months ago a large ditch 
was dug in the boulevards, at the bottom of which 
was laid a subterranean tube for the transmission of 
telegrapbic dispatches. This tube describes a vast 
and nearly regular ellipse, which starts from the 
interior department (Rue Grennelle, Saint Germain) 
and returng, passing by the Rue des Saints Péres, 
the Caroussel, the post office, (Rue J.J. Roussean,) 
the Bourse, the Grand hotel, the Rue Boissy d’Ang- 
lais, and the Place de la Concorde; making cight 
stations in all. 

Since the establishment of the telegraph the office 
of the minister of the interior, in the Rue Grennelle, 
has been the central point for the arrival and de- 
parture of all dispatches to and from the provinces. 
the rapid increase of the number of dispatches, 
however, gave rise to considerable difficulty as 
regards their distribu¢ion. Now,the rapidity of the 
telegraph loses all its advantages when the distance 
to be traversed becomes toosmall: there would never 
be a sufficient number of carriers. Lence a certain 
number of special telegraph offices were created, 
communicating by wires with the central station in 
the RueGrennelle. These offices of distribution, how- 
ever, Were soon overloaded with dispatches, and it 
became necessary to deliver them from the Ru 
Grennelle tothe different distributing stations, not by 
the wires, which had become inadequate, but by 
means of carriage. This was no longer telegraphy, 
and a better method was successfully sought. An 
engincer of the telegraphic administration conecived 
the idea of applying the atmospheric system, with 
appropriate modifications, to the transmission of 
dispatehes in Paris. This was not casy to be accom- 
plished in view of the dislike felt toward inventions 
which are net in accordance with the “ aristocratic 


11 
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the name of the engineer—accomplished his purpose ; 
his system was adopted and is still in operation. 

An iron pipe, six centimeters, two and a third 
inches, in diameter was laid beneath the pavemeuts 
of certain streets, forming a complete circuit, upon 
the route above indicated. In each of the stations 
yas placed an engine which compresses air anid 
forces a small metal box through the pipe. This box 
in the course of two or three minutes reachesthe next 
station. Every fifteen minutes a number of these 
little boxes leave the office in the Rue Grennelle, and 
passes through all the stations in the circuit, stop 
ping ateach. The boxes are opened, the dispatches 
taken out, others placed in, and they continue their 
circular course, returning finally tothe point of their 
departure. The actual time of transit is, I believe, 
twenty minutes, and including the six stoppages 
nearly forty. a 

Atlantic Cable. 

Rates in gold from Washington to- 





London, or any point in Great Britain . $7 80 
Paris, or any point in France..............00.00000. 7 80 
Madrid, or any point in Spain............... 8 99 
Lisbon, or any point in Portugal................ 9 10 
Brussels, or any point in Belgium....... 8 66 
Berne, or any point in Switzerland...... & 66 
Florence, or any point in Italy............ cdc OO 
Berlin, or any point in Prusasia................... * 8 90 
Vienna, or any point in Austria..................00 9 00 
St. Petersburg, or any point in Russia..,........... 9 9 
Constantinople, or any pointin Turkey............ 0 & 


These rates are for ten words or less, count 
ing address and signature, but not date if writ 
ten by the party sending the dispatch. Beyond 
Great Britain and France the continental 
tariff, as of $1 19 to Madrid, is for twenty 
words or less. The rates of cable dispatches 
have been reduced step by step from $100 to 
the present rates; and it is worthy of remark 
that every reduction has been followed by 
increase of receipts. When the rates were 


reduced from £5 to £3 17s. 6d. the receipts 


Nomenclature of the system. ystem.’’? However, M. Lecomte—that, I believe, is jumped from £495 to £525 per day. 
Comparative stutement of the tariffs of telegraphic messages in France, Belgium, Prussia, and Switzerland. 
France Belgium. Prussia. Switzerland. 
intrics. Years. 5 
Twenty words. Cwenty words. Twenty words. Twenty words. 
Frane:s lranes. Silver Groschen.t l ranes 
PPOORiD <i cendp anna <a¥iapstans ait aclu see. 2h Wisisiakenxstscbeue se kiokets 20 eros. for every ten Pr. ml 
te ee 1850, November 29. 3:and 12centimes for ever 
7 b Bs myriameter s Se - a: Se 
Belgium 1851, March 15......... 2) for distance of 75 kilome- 
ters, and 5 for all larger dis- 
tances 
Sp NA og tro IO gs Ag ice oN As aa pind nat su caesdcpncecins Ge ab aS wc vide phoney cea bra seal ca das anside Gaasdbe tobuisyulescacdecareiubavadene 1 franc throughout the whole 
i 7 : Dtate. 
ane MOS DRAG. 26 a scissevecessences 2; and 10 centimes for ever; 
myriameter. . 
25 words, 
1854, June 22.................; 2f and 12 centimes for every 
c os : inyriameter - bases e = 
Belgiu 1856, May 15 1: for distance of 75 kilome- 
ters, and 3for all larger dis- 
tT r = oo 
20 words, 
rance. »-| 1856, July 21................., 2and 10 centimes for every | 
7 : ‘ ¢ myriameter. - - 
Prussia 1858, April 1. aipde ciaiis'ehoeuhal nae Seeeis ee : ; 12 gros. for every 10 Pr. mls. | - 
rance 1858, May 18 within the circuit of a prov 
ince, 1; throughout the 
ts ae wholeState, 3. - ‘ 
Belgium....... os} 1850, November 1... ccc...) csecescccses 1} throughout the whole 
oe State. - 
FEROS scovccecta 1861, January 1.. eis keee for distance of— 
10 Pr.mls,, 25, and beyond 25, - 
lo cros. 20¢gros. 0 gros. - 
France. 1861, July 3 within the circuit of a prov- 
ince, 1: throughout the 
ee whole State, . 
Prussia........... NIST  siniressanneehsinnsectpentsiobebiiee ‘gros. l6gros. 24 gros. - 
iain 1862, April 1.... ; s ’ 8 gros. 16 gros. - 
elzium.. 1863, January ] 1 throughout the whole 
tate. 
i CUMIN ois. scene lacneeunonian ae ea 8 gros. gree. 15 gros, 
1866, December 1 throughout the whole 
State, 175 mile y 
I A Re) Se LU oe ak ai butecoeate an capemnayaeusplilll gros. 10 gros. 15 gros. 
owitzerland .... 1868, January 1. racial (iteconkbaivekeas w.| $ franc throughout the whole 
State, 200 miles. 
Pray -+-, 1869, November 1. ... 1frane throughout the coun- 
| try. 
6% miles, and ! frane within a department. + A silver groschen is equal to 2} cents t A Prussian mile is equal to 5} English mile 
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( Wn been incurred; this it will be seen, on examination, is 
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Notwithstandingthe increased outlay theadm 
nly apparer nasn t} I i 


, inasmuch as the synopsis of expendi- ') tion has succeededin makingannually a: Bt 
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Reconstruction of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF ION. G. W. MOR 
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‘AN, 

OF 

IJovsre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 20, 1869. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 
. 281) to promote the reconstruction of the State 
of Georgia-— 


Mr. MORGA 
Mr. SPEAKER: 


IN THE 


\ 
0 


N said: 
There are those, and they are 


numbered by thousands, who at the time of the || 


outbreak of the war which closed five years 
believed that it was the deliberate pur- 
pose of the leaders of the so-called Republican 


aco 


party to force this country into war for the 
express purpose of subverting its free institu- 
tions. I was one of those who were reluctant 


so to believe. I was willing to contribute, to 
the best of my humble ability, in suppressing 
the armed opposition to the Government. but, 
sir, with my hand upon my heart, in the pres- 
all nations 
and now watches over ours, I here declare that 
Iam now convinced that the single object of 





] es > al > nhiine eben aac ois 
these le aders of the Republican party was the 
rf . 
subversion of our free institutions and the 
desire os warto thatend. The charge that [ 


ke ic a hold " aad os 
make 18 a DOiU large tnat § hould no 








be lightly made—a charge which when made 
on this floor should be sustained by proof. 
What are the proof , 

It is true that a peace congress assembled, 
but it is also t that it dissolved in failure. 
Ihe peace congress! Sir, if there was ever 
conspiracy against peace, if conspirators ever 
assembled w th the determination to sacrifice 
liberty upon the pretext of securing liberty, 
they were in that bod “Bat ir, what proof is 
th re that th leaders ¢ Republican party 
desired the war for the pury of overth1 
ing our free institutions? |] fact whicl 
have not heard commented uy d yet iti 
a startling fact. that so anxious ;the Admin 
istration of Mi Lin in t i rebellion 

ould assume 1d an organized army 
be placed in the that afte r had 
been made upon t part ithern 
people by firing upon Tor imter, Mr. Lin 
coln’s administration furnished to the1 llion 
the four great leaders who organized and com 
manded their armies—Robert lv. | Joseph 
Ki. Johnston, Albert Sidney Jolinston, and that 
thunderbolt of southern war, James Longstreet. 


Their res 


ignations were accepted b: 
coln after the firing upon Fort Sumter. Upon 
this charge | challe nge denial. 
Sir, it was notorious throughout d th 


GLOBE 


| culty in answering it. 
| the President do when 
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st Cona.. 
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Robert KE. Lee, Joseph KE. Johnston, and A 
Sidney Johnston we sre not only three of 
most distinguished officers in the Amery} 
Army and holding the highest rank, | 
they were three of the most scientific and , 
of our military men. It was at the option 
President Lincoln to receive or not to r 
their resignations. Fort Sumter had } 
fired upon, and it was evident that the r 
lion must prove a speedy failure unless » 
chiefs were placed atits head. Who farn 
those chiefs? The administration of A 
ham Lincoln. On this point I again challeny 
contradiction. I pause for a reply. As; 
reply comes I will make good my charge 
proof. 

I holdin my hand testimony that will not 
controverted—the Register of the Army of th 
United States, in which it appears that | 
resignation of Brigadier General Joseph 
Johnston was accepted on the 22d day of Apri 
1861, one week after the firing upon Fort § 
ter. The same record shows that the resigng 
tion of General Albert S. Johnston was accepte; 
on the 3d day of May, 1861, then nearly thr ET 
weeks after the firing upon Fort Sumter ; th 
the resignation of ‘Robert BE. L ee, ee loft | 
first cavalry, was accepted April 2 » 1861 ; th 
the resignation of James L camiiaek. ) 
now the leader of the Republican caste § in { 
State of Louisiana, holding in that State t| 
best office within the gift of this Republi 
administration, was not accepted until the 
day of June, 1861, about three weeks befor 
the disastrous battle of Bull Run. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the 
yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As the gentleman 
experienced in military matters ‘t would | 
to know what he would have had the Presid 
do in cases where rebel officers thus prop 
to leave the service of the United States 
tendered their resignations? 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the gentleman | 
his question. No soldier would have any di 
What would I have! 


an oflicer of Army | 


gentlema 


ee 


the Ar 
of the United States proposed to resign 
commission for the purpose of taking up ar 
— the Federal flag and Co nstitution 
should ee him under arrest, sir. 








Mr. STEVENSON. huvtiien elsc 
Mr. MORGAN. Anything else! Had 
been put under arrest 1 rate a 
‘ould have been left: ( mpetent | 
and the rebellion would have languish 
Teak bales is bead aumameeh avote venest 
Mr. STEVENSON. Willthe cen leman 
to me further? 
Mr. MORGAN With 
Mr. STE ro Is 
] ec. as he the ' 


Tnion A rmy to 

e peen put 

ten Bia r'é ee 

9 "MOI IGAN. That is 
ubject. 


ae 1 we 


ma Hay Unhaer ail 


my opinion: | 


} ) 
ubt on the § 


1 »>ao 

Mr. STs VENSON. Without any proof? | 

Mr. LORGAN., Proof sir! ‘Ther 
proof i in the roar of the confederate fuu | 
upon lort Sumter. The heavens 
with its blazing battlements; our flag 
lowered and our garriso1 arroneen 1 as 
oners of war. And, after all these not 
cts, the gentleman still asks for p mael 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wanttoask the g 
man one more question. Ido notwish to au 
him. 

Mr. MORG. AN, Do not be unea 


you do not annoy me. [am happy toh 


gentleman. 


Mr. ST EVENSON. If fo r vil i 
tion the should have been arr: an het 
should sf done with them now for shot 


} ; 


9 
aeeds 


f Applause. | 
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Mr. MORGAN. What should we do now? 
rhe war was a family one, and we were not free 
‘om blame. We furnished the rebels great 
conerals to organize their armies and to meet 
-. in battle array. We fought them like men, 
ac they fought us. We conquered; they sur- 
-ondered, and like brave men they have kept 
choir faith; like brave men we should oe 
onrs. L would make friends with them. 
we Jd once more draw them to our hearts. I 
would ask them to rally around the brave old 
jae which represented them and us alike ; and 
when the next war came I should ask Joe 


} 


Johnston, Robert Lee, and Albert Sidney John- | 


“on, if he were alive, and their late comrades 
‘1 arms, to stand by our side in the next war in 
Gchting a common enemy in defense of our 
common flag. [Applause. ] 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no bitterness in | 


my heart, although there is much of sadness. 
[ regret more than I can express the unhappy 
condition of our country. I desire to see the 
evils which exist corrected, and not from parti- 
-an feeling, but from a sense of duty, I feel 
that I should go further in my charges against 
the evil policy of the leaders of the miscalled 
Republican party. 

Sir, from the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
nendence down to the present hour there has 
been in this country a class of men who are 
monarchists at heart. It is a historical fact 
with which every gentleman on this floor is 


familiar, that when the Declaration of Inde- 
nendence was drafted by Thomas Jefferson and | 


published to the world, one third of the peo- || 


ple of the Colonies were loyal to the monarch 
of Great Britain—‘‘ loyal,’ that, sir, was the 
term then. ‘They called themselves loyalists, 
but are known to history as ‘‘ Tories.”’ 
believed in a monarchy and they had the man- 


hood to fight for the cause in which they | 


believed. 
But, sir, the Revolution triumphed, and when 
the Constitution was formed the Tory element 


melted into what was miscalied the Federal | 
party, for in fact its leaders were monarchists. |) 


In the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion the monarchical element boldly asserted 


Alexander Hamilton appeared in the Conven- 
tion and advocated a system of government 


monarchical in its character; and when de- | 
feated he retired from the Convention with | 


disgust, and did not appear in that body again 
until a short time before the Constitution was 
formed. 


Well, sir, I stated that I did not propose to | 


denounce the Tories ofthe Revolution, although 
monarchists, because they were honest in the 
avowal of their sentiments. And although be- 
lieving that monarchy was the best form of 
government Mr. Hamilton at last advocated 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
Stotes 
stone to monarchy. His views and purposes 
are explained in a letter froni Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, his confidential friend, to Robert Walsh, 


lated February 5, 1811, an extract from which || 


iwillread. It is as follows: 


“General Hamilton had little share in forming the 


nstitution. He disliked it, believing all repub- | 


‘ican government to beradically defective.” 
Constitution because he considered it a hand which 
‘ight hold us together for sometime, and he knew 
that national sentiment is the offspring of national 


Xistence 


Now, mark you, sir—and here we have 
cisclosed the secret spring which moves our 
modern monarchists who enact their schemes 
under the garb of republicanism: 

,_ ile trusted, moreover, (says Morris,) that in the 
anges and chances of time we should be involved 


( 


in some war which might strengthen our union and | 


uerve the Executive.” 
Gentlemen may feel surprised that I should 


go back to Alexander Hamilton. 


in the hope of making it a stepping: || 


‘He heartily assented, nevertheless, to the || . . ees 
. ( | to rob the Supreme Court of the United States 


| of its rightful authority, and to confer upon this | 
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You will 
disclaim doubtless that you are his followers ; 
bat I would ask in whose steps have you fol- 
lowed in your funding of the national debt? 
In the steps of Alexander Hamilton. Where 
did you learn your ideas of a high protective 
tariff? Inthe reports of Alexander Hewilie. 
Where did you get your notions of national 
banks? In the national bank system of Alex- 
ander Hamilton; and you ought to blush with 
shame when you disown the greatest man who 
ever adorned the annals of your party. 

Well, sir, I come down now from Alexander 
Hamilton to the real leader of the Republican 
party at the present day, and not only the 
Jeader of the Republican party, but one who 


' did more than any other one man to bring 


about the great convulsions which have nearly 
resulted in the overthrow of our institutions. 
I mean Wendell Phillips. And I propose to 
show how completely this House and this Con- 
gress follow in his footsteps and obey his man- 


| dates as it used to obey those of Thaddeus 


Stevens. 
The unfortunate division of the Democratic 


| party in 1860 reinstalled the monarchists in 
| power, this time under the assumed name of 
| Republicans, although there was a popular 


majority of one million votes against Mr. Lin- 
coln when he was declared President; for the 
combined vote of Douglas and Breckinridge, 


‘|| the two Democratic candidates, was nearly 
' one million greater than the vote for Lincoln. 


No sooner had the minority assumed control 
of the Government than they prepared to pre- 


|| cipitate the country into war, and the extreme 
| men of the South became the ready instruments 
|| to carry out their purpose. 

They || 


And here, sir, 1 declare that which will be 


|| the judgment of history, had either Douglas 
| or Breckinridge or Bell been elected there 
| would have been no war. 
| of nullification burned as fiercely in South Car- 


In 1831--82 the fires 


olina as did the fires of secession in 1861, and 
had the monarchists been in power then there 
would have been waratthattime. But the Dem- 


| ocrats were in power, and patriotic statesman- 
| ship prevented a fratricidal war. 

self. Its chief was a great man, Alexander || 
Hamilton, whose doctrines are to-day the | 
models of the self-styled Republican party. || 


Again, in 


| 1835 the States of Ohio and Michigan were on 


the eve of armed collision ; the troops of each 
State were actually in the field, and the bone 
of contention was a valuable territory claimed 
by each. At one time war seemed inevitable, 
but again Democratic statesmansbip adjusted 
the difficulty, anda settlement was effected alike 
honorable and satisfactory to each State. 

The democratic principle of government is 
reason, while the monarchical idea is force; 


| and thinking men have observed that the basis 


of every reconstruction measure is foree—the 
power of the bayonet. 
I feel bound in candor to say, sir, that in 


|| the charges I have brought and am about to 
| urge against those who have usurped leader- 


ship over what is called the Republican party 
I do not include the thousands of honest and 


|| patriotic men who have mistakenly acted with 
| that organization. 


But 1 charge that there isa conspiracy in our 
g } J 
country to break down our free institutions and 


| adopt a government similar to that of Great 
| Britain. I charge this: that there is a purpose 
| to rob the Executive of his constitutional pow- 


ers. I charge this: that there is a conspiracy 


House and the Senate judicial powers; thus 
concentrating in Congress executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial powers. I charge this: that 
the action of this Congress is revolutionary ; I 
charge this: that it sets at defiance the Consti- 
tution of the United States as the Long Parlia- 
ment set at defiance the English constitution, 
and asthe Assembly of I'rance usurped all the 
powers of Government. And it does all this 
under the leadership of Mr. Wendell Phillips. 


ee 
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In speaking of the British Government, in 
his speech delivered in Faneuil Hall just. before 
the last presidential election, Mr. Wendell Phil- 
lips said—and I read from high Republican 
authority, the Boston Commonwealth— 


“Tt is the most elastic, convenient, prompt, and 
ready Government in the world, and when I look at 
it I seem to see grave reasons why we may in time 
abolish the office of President.’’ 


Again he said : 


“Give me the English system; give me arule, a 
principle underlying and running through all our 
acts, and you may get into your chaise and drive 
across the continent and find nothing but civilization 
around you.” 

That was immediately before the last presi 
dential election ; and I will now read his last 
order to Congress, which is beingobeyed to the 
letter. In the course of an article in which he 
tells Congress what to do—and it is being faith 
fully done—he says : 

“All good governments grow, they are not made. 
Ours was started in the best form our fathers could 
devise. Since thenit hasgrown. Many parts of the 
machinery never imagined by tho fathers have been 
added on the pressure of necessity.”’ 

And again : 

_ ‘The Government is growing. Necessity willlick 
it into shape, into good working order after awhile. 
One of the changes will probably be a verging 
toward tho English model. We shall not submit 
many years to keep a traitor in the White House 
four years after we discover his treason. Having 
found that while narrow lawyers and venal adven- 
turees wriggle their way into the Senate, impeach 

ment is an impossibflity, we shall set our wits to 
invent some other remedy. Very likely the one we 
shall select will be to keep our real Executive in the 
Capitol and leave only the national dinner-giver and 
levee-holder in the White House.” 

And to show what he means by an ‘‘ Execu- 
tive’ I will read one line further from his 
speech prior to the presidential election, in 
which he says, whenspeaking of General Grant: 

‘Wo have the right, and more than that we are 
bound to know the opinion and the purpose of the 
man whom we make king for four years.” 

Sir, we have been quietly looking on ai this 
transformation, this revolution of our Govern- 
ment from a republic to a monarchy almost 
without protest. During the past few years 
we have been closely copying British titles. 
From the foundation of the Government down 
to recent years we had no rank higher than post 
captain in our Navy, and such was the title 
of Bainbridge, and Lawrence, and Perry, and 
Decatur; but these ‘‘ Republicans’ have cre 
ated the aristocratic title of admiral. And not 
satisfied with the title borne by Washington in 
the Revolution, not satisfied with the title con- 
ferred upon Winfield Scott after the Mexican 
war, still borrowing [inglish titles they created 
the title of ‘‘ general.’’ And, sir, you have only 
to go one step further, and that you will soon 
be prepared to do as your revolution marches 
onward, and create dukes, and counts, and 
lords, and lackies following at their heels. 

Sir, you have exhausted four years of war 
and five years of peace—nine years in all—in 
pretended attempts to restore this Union. A 
generous people in time of war gave you thei: 
unlimited confidence, but to-day the nation is 
sick at heart ; men have grown weary with this 
tampering with the Constitution, with this inva- 
sion of the rights of the States, with these re 
peated outrazes upon civil liberty ; and I warn 
gentlemen oun the other side that when the Forty- 
Second Congress shall assemble and the House 
meet in this Hall there will be more seats 
vacant on the other side than there are even 
to-night; and when the word goes forth that the 
seats in this Hall are filled once more by men 
who respect and obey the Constitution the 
event will be commemorated by bonfires and 
illuminations, and a prayer of thankfulness 
will arise from the heart of the nation to the 
throne of Almighty God! Sir, it is time 1 
should pause in this mad and wicked career. 
What are we doing here to-night? What means 
the bill introduced into this body to-day? What 
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loes it propose? To ‘reconstruct ’’ the State 
of Georgia! Where did you get that word? 
in the Constitution? No, sir; you cannot find 
the word ‘‘reconstruction’’ in the Constitu- 
1, from the first clause to the last. The Con- 
titution tells you that new States may be ad- 
nitted into the Union; the Constitution tells 
yu t with the consent of the Legislatures 
nd of Congress, State iy be formed by the 
mn’ of other States or parts of States ; 
you find in the Constitution 
ithority given to reconstruct a State 


} 
it nov vyhere ao 


NEW ENGLAND. 

And in this connection, sir, one word of 
warning, not of threat, to New England. I bid 
New England beware lest her curses, like 
chickens, at no distant day come home to roost. 

What does the Constitution provide? That 
two or more State ‘parts of States, with the 
consent of their ashilaiens s and the consent 
of Congress, may be joined to form one State. 
Suppose that at 
and West should grow weary of New England 
do ation and New England dictation; ofthe 
aha ry by New England of the products of 
the toil and ener; gy and sweat of he agricul- 
tural sections of the country; suppose they 
should say to the New England States, ‘‘ You 
s1x State tha population far less than that 
of New Y ork, with a population far less than 
’ennsylvania, and witha population not greater 
than Ohio, with twelve Senators while New 
York has but two, while Pennsylvania has but 
two, and while Ohio has but two, we will recon 


And why not reconstruct Massachusetts a 
wellas Georgia? Sir, after the State of South 
C‘nrolina. Massachusetts is more responsible 
or all the evils which now afflict and curse our 
land than all the rest of the States combined ; 
ind after Massachusetts, the other States of 
New Iingland are responsible. There is jus 
tice in the providence of Heaven, and sooner 


to r the vengeance of God falls upon the | 


ruilty. And I warn the New England States 
to beware, lest their acts of usurpation and 


some distant day the South | 
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| as legislators limited or are they supreme’ 


they were told that its violation was justified 
by military necessity. But now, nearly five 
years after the war closed, when they witness 
continued and more flagrant violations of that 
instrument on the pretext, not of military, but 
of party necessity, they become filled with 
anxiety and alarm, lest ‘under the garb of re- 
publicanism they have entered on the career 
of despotism. 


Sir, whither are we drifting ? Are our powers 


» 
Is this Government despotic or constitutional ? 
Are we the agents or are we the masters of 
the people? Have we a right to disregard the 
oath by which we are bowie to support the 
Constitution ? These, sir, are grave questions, 
and in sober earnest they are put to the con- 
science of this House. 

Gentlemen on the other side seem to imagine 
that Congress, like the British Parliament, is 
omnipotent; that Congress has the right to 
make just such laws and exercise just such 
powers as the two Houses desire. Such a gov- 
ernment, sir, is a despotism ; for a despot is a 
ruler who does what he chooses to do, and a 
government is not the less a despotism because 
it is composed of more than two hundred 
members. 

But what are the legislative powers of Con- 
gress? Does the Constitution declare that all 
legislative powers shall vest in Congress? No, 


| sir; that great charter of our rights and liber- 


ties contains no such provision. But the first 
section of the first article provides that ‘all 
legislative powers herein granted’’—mark you 
well, sir; not all legislative powers, but all 
legislative powers herein granted—‘‘ by the 
Constitution shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States.’’ From which it follows 


that Congress only possesses such legislative | 
} powers as are grant d in that instrument, and 


to exercise powers not so granted is usurpation. 
But as if to guard against an era like the pres- 
ent, when bad men seek to perpetuate their 
power even at the sacrifice of civil liberty, the 


| tenth article of that instrament further pro- 


wrong do not some day come back to afflict and | 


punish them. It is true the Constitution guar- 
antiesto New England, with her population not 
greater than that of Ohio, twelve Senators, 
while Ohiohas only two. Itis the Constitution 
that guaranties and secures to New England 


the high prerogative of giving one of her people | 


as much power in the Senate of the United 
exercised by six people of Ohio. 
; is not a natural right nor an equitable 
right, but a right founded upon the basis of 
State rights and State equality, and upon that 
basis alone. Strike down the Constitution, par- 
ilyze that great instrament which protects 
you in the exercise of this high prerogative, 
{1 when the day comes, as come it may— 

| do not wish it to come, for I stand by the 
Constitution and the rights of the States, and 
ain willing that all these evils shall be corrected 
by the people as they are about to be settled 
by them—yet it may nevertheless come with- 
out my wish or my will; and should the day 
come when New England will be reconstructed 
and the men who have been the leaders in pro- 
moting this war and heaping upon the nation 
a debt of nearly $3,000,000,000 and bringing 
upon the people a system of taxation more 
onerous and oppressive than any which weighs 
ipon any other people upon e¢ rth; when the 
men of New England who committed all these 
great wrongs shall be brought to account, what 
will | The Constitution—the 


L 


States as 
j 





be their defense? 

Constitution, which they now trample under 

foot in denying to one third of the States of 

the Union their rights under that instrument. 
rOWERS OF CONGRESS, 

Speaker, during the long years of the 

rar the people witnessed | frees ut ; viol ations 


Mr. 


, because |! 





| insurrection was put down. 
| reconstruction laws were passed by Congress, 


vides that 


The powers notdelegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
ure reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
per ple.’’ 


Plainer language could not have been used to | 


restrict the l'ederal Government to the powers 

specified in the Constitution; and the usurpa- 

tions of the past eight years show how wise it 

was to guard against the creation of a despot- 

ism under the garb of a republican government. 
THE CONDITION OF GRORGIA. 

Now, sir, let us consider the position of the 


| State of Georgia, and see what is proposed by 
| this bill. 


The citizens of Georgia passed an ordinance 
of secession and joined in armed insurrec- 
tion against the Federal Government. The 
What are called 


and Georgia was required to abolish slavery 
before she could be restored to her rights as a 
State in the Union. She abolished ‘slavery. 
She was required to repudiate her war debt ; 
it was repudiated. She was required to grant 
the elective franchise to negroes ; it was done. 
And, in short, Georgia did everything required 
of her by the reconstruction acts, and this 
House recognized Georgia as a State of the 
Union and admitted her Representatives to 
seats on this floor. But that the matter may 
be clearly understood, not only here but by the 
country, I will read from the Congressional 
Globe the report made to this House on the 
25th day of July, 1866. It is as follows: 
** Members-elect from Georgia. 

“Mr. Dawes. Iam instructed by the Committee 
of Elections to report back the credentials of J.W. 
Clift and C, HI. Prince, members-elect from the State 


| of Georgia, that State having ratified the fourtc enth 
Constitution, and in all other || 


amendment to the 
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respects having conformed to the requiremery 
law in regard to the admission of that State. ‘Th, 
gentlemen will take the oath preseribed by th, 
of. July 2, 1862. 

‘The report was agreed to. 

‘Mr. Cuirt and Mr. Prince appoared and 
ified.” 

Then, sir, Georgia complied with every ; 
quirement of Congress, and this House withoy: 
one dissenting voice recognized her as a Stato 
in the Union with allthe rights of other Stat 
and her Representatives occupied seats on th 
floor during the second and third sessions of 
the Fortieth Congress. 

What, then, is the object of the bill now before 
the House? Let its title answer: ‘An act to 
promote the reconstruction of the State of Geor. 
gia.’’ But in July of last year this House q 
clared that Georgia was already reconstructed, 
What right, then, has this House, even unde; 
the reconstruction laws, to insist on recon- 


| structing the State of Georgia any more thay 


on the reconstruction of Ohio? But we are told 
that the Georgia Legislature denied negroes 
the right to seats as members, and therefo 


| that Congress has the right to abolish her Sta 


government and put the. Army and Navy under 
the control of Governor Bullock to enforce th: 
provisions of this act. ‘The seventh section thus 
reads: 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That upon tl 
application of the Governor of Georgia the President 
of the United States shall employ such military « 
naval forees of the United States as may be necessary 


| to enforee and excentethe preceding provisions of 


this act. 
This section places the Army and Navy of 
the United States under the control of the Go. 


ernor of Georgia. And who is this individ 


| upon whose application the President sha 


| employ such military and naval forces as maj 


be necessary to carry out the provisions of tl 
act? <A northern man by birth, he gave : 
and assistance to the rebellion; took pa 
against the kith and kin of his own fireside 
espoused the cause of the stranger. A north 
man by birth, who, according to his own ode 


| sion, could not take the iron-clad oath in con 


sequence of his identity with the southern ari 
while making war against the Army of his own 
native section. An apostate to the North 


' the hour of her darkest necd, he now abando 


| and betrays the § South in the hour of her det 


And this is the man who is to be given pow 
to require the President to place the Army and 
Navy of the United States at his beck and bid 
ding. 

I do not propose, sir, to discuss this bill i 
cetail, for in whole and in part it propos 
isurpation. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Georgia has con 
ferred the right to vote upon negroes, whi 


| the State of Ohio has refused to do so by: 


majority of more than fifty thousand votes. 
Why, then, not undertake to reconstruct Oh 
as well as Georgia? When are your pretended 
powers of reconstruction to cease? If you c: 
vote a State in on one dayand out on the next 
upon any pretext you may choose to set up, 
it not evident that the Union can never - 


| stability, and that this incessant tinkering musi 


| finally end in anarchy? Sir, I deny that Con- 


i 


| 
| 


| of the present Congress. 
| the Legislature of Geo rgia had ex xpelled ap 


gress has any right to interfere in the contestet: 


| election cases in the Legislature of Georgia or 

| of any other State. 
|| argument upon that subject myself I prefer 
| quote what was well said by one of my cor 


But instead of making an 


leagues [Mr. Schenck] at the spring session 
After stating tha 
tion of. the members on account of color, ! 
enye: 


Mf 


sut then suppose Ohio, or Pennsylvania, or! 


eachuse tts had done something equiv alent to it, | 


are we to remedy it? It is claimed that we ar 
throw ourselves upon the doctrine that Georgia! 
never been reconstructed. But we are estoppes i 
doing that from the very fact that we have heret, 
requiesced completely in that reeonstruction.’ 
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Again he says: 

“ I do not pretend that the court can decide the 
estion in regard to the eligibility of members of 
(negisiature, each branch of which is the judge of 
ye returns and qualifications of its own members.” 

If, then, as is conceded, each house of the 
Georgia Legislature, as of the Legislature of 
Ohio and of the Houses of Congress, is the 
idge of the qualifications and returns of its 
“en members, by what rule of right can Con- 
sress break down the government of a State 
and put the bayonet at the throats of her peo- 
»le because the Legislature of a State acts as 
‘he has legally the right to do? : 

Suppose it be true that the Georgia Legis- 





ature did oust certain members entitled to | 


their seats, what is the rightful remedy? An 


appeal to the people. Thatis the only remedy | 


possessed by a member of this House when 
wrovgtully deprived of his seat. That was the 
5 vy 

remedy resorted to by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Brooxs,] by the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. VoorHEEs, | and by the humble 
‘ndividual who has now the honor to address 
this House, and in each case the people reme- 
died the wrong by sending back the member 
robbed of his seat by an overwhelming majority. 
[he people love justice, and in a legal manner 
they are sure to resent the commission of a 
creat wrong. The true remedy, then, is to let 
the Georgia contested cases go back to the 
people of that State and by the people let them 
be decided. LA 

Again, Mr. epee, is it entirely modest in 
this honorable 
martial law because her Legislature is accused 
of having unfairly decided certain election 
cases? Why, sir, it was only the other day the 
following resolution, offered by the chairman 
of the Election Committee, [Mr. Paine, ] was 
literally laughed out of this House. 1| will 
read from the Globe of December 7, 1869: 
“Mr. Paine. I submit the following resolution, 
and demand the previous question: : 
Resolved, 'That the trial of a contested-election 
case is a judicial proceeding, and ought, like other 
judicial proceedings, be exempt from personal and 
partisan considerations and influences. 

“Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
ld one? 

“Mr. BENJAMIN. 
1¢ table. 
“Mr. Cox. I demand the yeas and nays on the 
notion. 

“Mr. Cuttom. I rise to a point of order. The 
point I take is that the question is not a privileged 
ne, and cannot be entertained without unanimous 

nsent. 

“The Speaker. The Chair decides that this is not 
‘question of privilege, and that the resolution can- 

t be entertained without asuspension of the rules. 
“Mr. Paring. I move tosuspend the rules in order 
‘hat the resolution may be entertained. | 

“Mr. ELpripgr. I hope the rules will be sus- 
pended, because this resolution is the best thing that 
evercame from my colleague, (Mr. Paring.) (Laugh- 


I move to lay the resolution on 


er, 

“Mr. Brooxs. I demand the yeas and nays on 
suspending the rules. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

, Paine. If not too late I will withdraw the 
resolution. 

“Mr. Cox. I object. Ee : 

The Speaker. The gentleman from W isconsin 
Mr. Pane} has a right to withdraw the resolution, 
and it is not now before the House.” 

And the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Dawes] who was for years 
chairman of the Election Committee, in a lec- 
ture delivered by him in the city of New York 
since the adjournment of the spring session of 
this Congress, on ‘‘ Procedure in Contested- 
Election Cases,’ used the following language : 
_ "Alltraces of a judicial character in these proceed- 
‘ngs are fast fading away, and the precedents aro 
‘osingallsanction. Each case iscoming to bea mere 
partisan struggle. At thedictateof party majorities 
Le committee must fight, not follow the law and the 
evidence; and he will best meet the expectations of 
8 appointment who can put upon the record the 
»est reasons for the course thus pursued.”’ 

_ With such a record will this House punish 
“eorgia for doing what is done here not only 
with impunity but in contempt of law? 

_ Mr. Speaker, it is evident that this bill is to 
e passed ; for never was a military corps better 
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ody to place Georgia under | 


Is that a new doctrine or an | 
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organized, never was a military despotism more 
thoroughly enforced than in this body and this 
Congress. rom the headquarters of the Re- 
publican party the order of the commanding | 
general, Wendell Phillips, has gone forth. 
What was the order? I will read it, sir, from 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard of March 
13, 1869, and published while the Georgia bill 
was pending before Congress. It reads thus: 


‘We beseech Grant to send men to the South 
whose very names shall mean ’— 


What? Shallmean Union? No, sir. The | 
Constitution? No, sir. Reconciliation? No, | 
sir; but men— 
*‘whose very names shall mean vengeance. Put 


aside sham Governors (he says) and paltry officials, 
and give us the ‘peace’ which is sure to follow the 
drawn sword in the hands of a prompt, honest man.”’ | 

That, sir, was the orderof Wendell Phillips, 
issued to the leaders of this miscalled Repub- 
lican party. The bill before the House is 
imbued with its merciless spirit; it is the 
monstrous offspring of that order, although I 
do not charge that Wendell Phillips drew this 
bill, for [ do not know the fact. But whether 
or not, the bill is his; it breathes his hate, it is 
full of his deadly malice. 

To show the stupendous nature of this wrong, 
to show to what a height audacity can rise, I 
propose in a few brief words to examine the 
clause of the Constitution under which it is 
proposed to consummate this act of wicked- 
ness. What does the Constitution say? 

“The United States shall guaranty to each State 
in this Union a republican form of government.”’ 

Sir, I will not insult the honorable gentlemen | 
of the opposite party by supposing for a moment 
that thereis one among them who does not know 
that this Government was formed by thirteen 
republican States with republican governments. 
Georgia was one of the thirteen. (ieorgia, | 
through her delegates, joined in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Georgia, through her 
Representatives, assisted in forming the Con- 
stitution which conferred upon Congress the 
only powers which Congress can rightfully ex- 
ercise. Then Georgia had a republican form | 
of government. It is true that under the con- | 


stitution of Georgia and the Constitution of || 


the United States a system existed which does 


not now exist. 1 


Upon the demand of the North a constitu- | 
tion was adopted by the people of Georgia | 
which prohibits slavery forever. And to atone 
for the mad folly of the insurrection the ordi- 
nance of secession was repealed and the war | 
debt wasrepudiated. But notwithstanding all 
this evidence of an honest desire to be once 
more restored to the brotherhood of the Union 
this bill threatens to break down their State 
government and again place the people of | 
Georgia under the accursed domination of the | 


sword; and that, too, under the pretense of | 





guarantying a republican form of government. | 

For a brief moment, let me invite your atten- | 
tion to the opinion of James Madison, who is 
justly regarded as the author of the Constitu- 
tion, as to the meaning of the clause referred | 
to. In the forty-third number of the Iederal- 
ist Mr. Madison says: 


“In a confederacy founded on republican prin- 
ciples and composed of republican members the | 
superintending Government ought clearly to possess 
authority to defend the system against aristocratic 
ormonarchical innovations. The moreintimate the | 
nature of such an union may be the greater interest | 
have the members in the political institutions of 
each other, and the greater right to insist that the 
forms of government under which the compact was 
entered into should be substantially maintained. 

‘**It may possibly be asked what need there could 
be of such a precaution, and whether it may not 
become a pretext for alterations in the State gov- 
ernments without the concurrence of the States 
themselves. These questions admit of ready answers. 
Iftheinterposition ofthe General Governmentshould 
not be needed the provision for such an event will 
be a harmless superfluity only in the Constitution. 
But who can say what experiments may be produced 
by the caprice of particular States, by the ambition | 


| 
i 
| 


| should interpose by virtue of this constitutional 


|| ment in such company. 
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ence of foreign Powers? To the second question it 
may be answered that if the General Government 


authority it will be of course bound to pursue the 
authority; but the authority extends no further 


|| than to a guaranty of a republican form of govern- 
|| ment which supposes a preexisting government of 


the form which is to be guarantied.”’ 


_ Georgia came into the Union with a repub- 
lican form of government, and unless the abo- 
lition of slavery be anti-republican she has a 
republican form of government to-day; and all 
that Congress has the right to do under the 
Constitution is to guaranty a government sub- 
stantially the same as that with which she be- 


|| Came one of the United States. 


FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

To further show, sir, the atrocity of this 
whole proceeding I wish to refer for an instant 
to that provision of this bill which provides 
that Georgia shall not be allowed represent- 
ation in Congress until she ratifies the fifteenth 
amendment, while the fact is that Governor 
Bullock admitted when before the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee that that amendment would 
have been ratified by the Georgia Legislature 
had it not been for the opposition made by him- 
self and his party friends ; and his excuse was 
that he was not willing to ratify that amend- 
This charge will not 
be denied by Governor Bullock, or any gentle- 
man of the Reconstruction Committee who was 
present when that admission was made. And 
yet you now deny Georgia representation un- 
less she ratifies the fifteenth amendment, 
although when she did propose to ratify it 
through youragents in Georgia you voted rati- 
fication down. 


; OUR SOLDIERS FOUGHT FOR THE UNION, NOT FOR a 


DESPOTISM. 

Sir, had Congress been animated by the same 
sentiment which inspired the hearts of the brave 
men who carried their knapsacks and muskets, 
and who did the fighting in the late war, the 
Union would have been restored five years ago, 


| and peace and prosperity, good will and broth- 


erhood would reign this day over the whole 
land. 

I hold in my hand a paper which I have not 
time to examine now, but to which I intend on 
some future occasion to call the attention of 
this House and the country in order to show 
in its true light the betrayal of the country and 
the betrayal of the Army by those who pretend 
to be the especial friends of both. When 
Johnston surrendered to Sherman a conven- 
tion was formed between those chiefs. Lee 


| had already surrendered. What was that con- 


| have been a union of hearts. 


vention? ‘The army under Johnston was to 
surrender to Sherman, as Lee’s army had sur 
rendered to Grant. They were to lay down 
their arms and return to their homes; officers 
and soldiers to sign a solemn obligation never 
again to take arms against the United States ; 
State Governors and legislators were to take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and should any question arise 
as to the legitimacy of any of the State govern- 
ments it was to be submitted to the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
[ regret to say it, but that convention of Sher- 
man is the single act of statesmanship which 
relieves the history of the past nine years. Had 
it been ratified, had the southern people been 
received back into the Union in good faith, as 
they had asked to be, in a spirit of brother- 
hood, we would have had a stronger and more 
glorious Union to-day than our country had 
ever known in its history. There would have 
been not only aunion of lands, but there would 
It is a fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that the people of the North and the 
people of the South misconceived the char: 
acter of each other before the war. ‘lhe peo- 


| ple of tne North misunderstood the people ot 


of enterprising leaders, or by the intrigues and influ- |! 


the South and believed them to be incapable 
of bearing the privations and toilof a great war. 
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lhe people of the So ith, on the other hand, 
had the folly to believe that one southern regi- 
ment could whip about five northern ones. 
They met; they met as brave men always 
meet; they fought as brave men always fight; 
and, sir, when victory perched on either stand- 
ard, after a well-fought field, respect animated 
the heart of every soldier in either army for his 
antagonist fighting under the opposite flag. 

Such, sir, is not only the nature of the Amer- 
ican soldier, but it is the history of all soldiers 
throughout the world. And had this conven 
tion of General Sherman been adopted, and 
had the sentiments of the Army—I speak of 
the soldiers of the Army, the boys who carried 
the muskets, who packed the knapsacks, who 
fought the battles—had their sentiments, had 
their wishes been carried out, this Union would 
have been long since restored, the Constitution 
would be to-day respected instead of violated, 
and our glorious flag, instead of its stars being 
dimmed and blurred, would long ere this have 
floated over a united and free people. 

Mr. MOORK, of Illinois. Will the gentle 
man allow me to ask a question ‘ 

M MOR G A N. Y es, sir 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Did I understand 
the gentleman from Ohio to say that the sol- 
diers of the late war approved of the conven- 
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ment. Now, let me ask what is the distinction 
between a despotism and a constitutional gov- 
ernment? I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Moore] that question. Tor 


| myself, I answer it by saying that a despotism 


is a government wherein the powers of the 


| rulers are unlimited, where the despot does just 


what he chooses; whileina constitutional gov- 
ernment the powers of the rulers are limited 


| and prescribed. 


| man yield to me for a remark or two ? 


Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Will the gentle- 


? 


Mr. MORGAN. 


time allowed to me 


: they do not occupy the 

I should be delighted to 
hear the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Lhope there will be unani- 
mous consent to allow the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to offer the remarks he proposes without 
his time being deducted from that of the gen- 


| tleman from Ohio. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there ob- 


| jection to the gentleman from Illinois being 


| allowed to address the House? 


The Chair 
hears none, and the liberty is granted. 
Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. This is the point: 
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ides of November came the great Americ. 


people would pronounce against the Repy 
lican party and in favor of Mr. Se -ymour and | 
Democracy. I have just as much confidey 
in the prophecies made by the gentleman 
night as I had in those he made then; and }; 
prophecies in reference to the Forty-Secoy 
Congress are about as likely to come to pa 

did those i in which he indulged in regard to th 


result of the election when Grant and Seymoy 


| dential canvass. 


were in the field. 

Mr. MORGAN. I cannot recall prediction. 
which I may have made during the late presi 
As I most devoutly hoped 


| that the men who seem to be bent on the de 


struction of free institutions would be drive; 
from power, I may have predicted their over 


| throw at that election. But whether that is goo: 


| and here I am. 


I make the statement that I have not known a || 


soldier in connection with the Army of the 


| Cumberland who did approve the convention 


tion entered into between General Sherman | 


and General Johnston? 

Mr. MORGAN. I never sawa soldier of 
the army of General Sherman who did not? 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. I am prepared 
to say, and I was a member of that army, that 
[ never saw in the army of the Cumberland a 
olitary oflicer or private who did not unhesi- 
tatingly condemn the convention made by 
General Sherman with General Johnston. 

MORGAN. ‘The vision and sense of 

hearing of the gentleman from Illinois were 
doubtless then obscured and deadened as now, 
consequently it is not difficult to imagine that 
he did not see or hear what he did not wish to 
see or hear. 

Mr. MUNGEN.  Ifmy colleague [ Mr. Mor- 

1x | willallow me, I will say that lam person- 
ally acquainted with some thousands of men 
of the Armies of the Cumberland and Tennes- 


ee, and | have failed to find one who did not | 


ndorse that convention. The men who were 
prepared to follow General Sherman to the sea 
or anywhere else with one voice declared that 
he did right in making that convention. 

Mr. MORGAN, My time has nearly expired 
and I cannot yield further. The gentleman 
from Illinois will have time to address the 


House to-morrow and I shall then listen to him | 


with great pleasure. 
[HE UNION NOT RESTORED. 
Now, sir, so intent were the party in power 
to prevent the restoration of this Union, and 


which they have succeeded in preventing dur- | 


ing five years of peace, so outraged were they 
by the desire of General Sherman to have the 
Union restored, that Stanton and Halleck issued 


orders by telegraph to the generals in the field | 


not to obey the orders of Sherman, all covered 
as he was by the halo of glory and renown. 


And why were they ordered not to obe *y him ? | 
Because General Sherman desired to bring | 


about that for which every soldier fought, the 
restoration of the Union. 

And what do we mean by the Union? Sir, 
Russia has a union. 
despotism. 
union, too, of adespotism. Austria has a union, 
but itis the union of a tyrant. Thank God, 
our fathers conceived no such idea of a union. 
What we mean by a union is a confederacy of 
States united in one government; each pos- 
sessing within itself supreme power over its 
own local affairs, and recognizing in the Fed- 
eral Government supremacy under the provis- 
ions of the Constitution as to all affairs which 
concern all the States in their united Govern- 


Her's is the union of a | 
l’rance has a union, but it is a || 


to which you allude; and as evidence of that, 
year by year all these questions have been 


|| before the American people, and year by year 
| ’ 





| Has he entirely done? 


my friend, the decision against that which 
you utter to-night by the American people 
themselves at the ballot-box has been over- 
whelming. 

Now, as to the difference between a mon- 
archical government and a constitutional gov- 
ernment, you do not want me to explain it; 
but I say that the people of this country have 

sat in judgment upon these great questions 
which you are pretending to discuss here to- 
night, and at every election they have by over- 
whelming majorities sanctioned the acts of the 
majority in this Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes,sir; is the gentleman 
through? 


Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Thatis the behest 


and will of the American people, spoken out | 


before all the nations of the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the gentleman done? 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. For the present. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, | 
repeat my question to this honorable body, 
what is the distinction between a despotic and 
a republican government? And I would say 
to the honorable gentleman who has just taken 
his seat that a government may have two hun- 
dred despots instead of one, and the govern- 
ment which has two hundred despots is much 


worse than the government which has only one; | 


because a government with two hundred des- 
pots has two hundred hates and two hundred 
ambitions to gratify; and if the two hundred 
should happen to be corrupt it would require 
more plunder to satisfy the two hundred than 
to satisfy one. [ Laughter. } 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Let me ask the 
gentleman one question. Are you willing to 
be governed by the will of the ms jority of the 
people e xpressed according to the Constitution 
and laws of this country ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have pro- 
found confidence in theintegrity and patriotism 


| of the people, and it is that confidence which 


caused me to utter the prediction, which the 
Forty-Second Congress will verify, that when 


| the roll of the House i is called in that Congress 


a Democratic majority will be found upon this 
floor. I submit most cheerfully to the will of 
the majority legally and constitutionally ex- 
pressed, 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. If the gentleman 
will allow me, I will say that 1 think he uttered 
upon the stump through the State of Ohio a 


' similar prediction that just as certainly as the 


not, there was one prediction I did make whic! 
my presence here to-night verifies. The las: 
time I had the honor to address this House jy 


| the Fortieth Congress I did predict that 


vindication of their own rights the people would 
send me back by an overwhelming majority 
"Nay, more ; in the Fortiet 
Congress Ohio had only two Democratic Re 
resentatives ; in this Congress she has six, and 
we carried eight districts at the late election; 
and I make another prediction, that in the 
Forty-Second Congress a majority of the Re; 
resentatives from Ohio will be Democratic. 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. One word mor 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; we must pos 
pone further discussion until to-morrow morn 
ing, when I will listen to the gentleman with 
pleasure. 

Mr. Speaker, ours is a constitutional gov 
ernment. When we took our seats upon this 
floor each one of us held up his hand befor 
high Heaven and in presence of the country 
and became bound—that, sir, is the language 
of the Constitution—to support that instru 
ment. Letmeask gentlemen on the other sid 
whether members of Congress are exempted 
from the obligations of an oath? And I say 
to this honorable body, in our country’s name, 
let us obliterate that oath from the Constitu 
tion or let us obey it. 





teconstruction of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. M. C. KERR, 


OF INDIANA 
In THE HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 21, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No. 281) to provide for the reconstruc 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, unlike some of 
my friends on this side, I come to the consid 
eration of this bill with a painful conviction that 
its discussion is useless for any result here, aud 
that cruel and infamous as it is it will inev 
itably pass, and this great wrong will be done 
to the people of Georgia. That unhappy Com 
monwealth must be again prostrated and humil 
iated at the feet of Congress. Ever since the 
process of reconstruction begun that State has 
been the victim ofa pack of heartless slanderers, 

plunderers, and oppressors. 

Why is this new attack precipitated upon it 
with such indecent haste and zeal? Is it t 
promote any public interest, or to es tablish 
order, peace, and content in Georgia? If so 
then the means proposed are most unnatural, 
illogical, and absurd. Is it to secure justice 
to the people of Georgia and the erforcemen' 
| of the laws? Then, too, there is a strange dis 
| cord between the means and the end. (Good 


government cannot be established, nor the laws 
faithfully enforced, nor popular content secure! 


by bad men, by dishonest and corrupt rule! 


Such agencies never fail to produce the co 
trary results. This truth has been sadly rea! 


by public defaulters, peculators, and rob ber rs. 
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1 in Georgia. Then, because the people 
mur and mourn, petition and remonstrate, 
\sest and implore for relief against their 
-opessors. they are denounced as disloyal, 
\) to be still rebellious, and forthwith their 
ceeadl statehood is taken from them, they 
» thrust rudely out of the Union, theig func- 
sas a State are suspended, and they are 
omitted, not to the strong arm of military 
wer, for even that would be tolerable, but 
the merciless power and keeping of a corrupt 


‘ 


and perfidious Governor. 


Phat man is most justly hated by the people 
‘Georgia. Heis looked upon as their enemy, 
eir taducer and oppressor. His own polit- 
eal associates in the State, his own treasurer 
-¢ State, a life-long Republican, publicly de- 
ounces him as a defaulter, a lawless plunderer 
of the State treasury, a corrupter of the press, 
and a deliberate promoter of strife, discontent, 
and confusion in order to conserve his own 
lfish and wicked purposes. Other testimony 
«ystains that of Mr. Angier, and leaves nodoubt 
f his base character, infamous designs, and 
lawless conduct. 

[It cannot be assumed in extenuation of the 
conduct of the majority in this House or of 
the majority at the other end of this Capitol, 
rof the President, that they are ignorant of 
the true character of this man. ‘They know 
that he and a few others like him alone impor- 
tune and plead with the President to recom- 


Lu 


mend and Congress to enact this bill ; and they 
= . = 1 “Cr - | 
know that his salary as the Governor of Georgia 


s only $5,000 a year, and they know he comes 
ere to prosecute his cruel and base schemes, 
lourishing a style that is almost regal, giving 
sumptuous dinners to Senators and Represent- 
atives at great expense, paid for, beyond any 
loubt, with money feloniously taken from the 
treasury, the hard earnings of the people of 
Georgia. ‘They know that it is charged by his 
political associates in that State, and is un- 
questionably true, that he has used very large 
sums procured in the same unrighteous man- 
ner to purchase the support of men and news- 
papers there to aid him in his selfish aims here, 
to besmear him with eulogy and malign and 
slander the people of his State, his own con- 
stituents ; to misrepresent their condition and 
conduct, to exaggerate and falsely magnify the 
disorders in the State and the feelings and 
purposes of the people. They know that he 
is condemned by nearly all the good men of 
Georgia. 

Yet under these extraordinary circum- 
stances the President of the United States and 
the majority in the Senate and House, the great 
Republican party, the party of ‘‘ great moral 
ideas,"’ have made themselves the allies, the 
defenders and supporters of this man Bullock, 
this modern Republican Verres, this procon- 
cular oppressor of his own people. It is sad to 
velieve that these things can be done in this 
age and country. Now at his bidding this 
unprecedented and recklessly unconstitutional 
villis about to be passed. He moves busily 
about the Hall, going from ear to ear of his 
political friends and whispering therein his 
walignant suggestions and slanders against his 
suffering subjects. Not long since he was the 
poor agent of asouthern express company, pro- 
moting to the utmost of his ability the service 
and interests of the confederacy ; now he isthe 
impersonation of the well-fed, well-groomed, 
hot over-burdened gentleman of leisure, exhib- 
iting in his person the oleaginous plumpness 
of an eastern prince. 

It is scarcely possible from the arguments of 
the majority in favor of this bill to determine 
upon what legal or constitutional premises they 
“esire to place it. Its title is ‘* An aet to pro- 
mote the reconstruction of the State of Georgia.” 
But that title involves a falsehood, because 
Seorgia was fully reconstructed nearly a year 
go, and was so solemnly declared by this 


| 
} 
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| government to each State in the Union. 


House and by the Government in many ways. 
The title, to express honestly the true object 
of the bill, in my judgment ought to be ‘* An 
act to enable Rh. B. Bullock to expel enough 
white men and Democrats from, and substitute 
enough negroes in, the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia to give the Republican party a 
majority therein, put at their mercy the destiny 
of the State, elect RK. B. Bullock and Foster 
Blodgett to the Senate of the United States, 
and accomplish other partisan purposes.’’ It 
is trifling with the intelligence of this House 
and of the country to pretend that Georgia is 
not a State inthe Unionas fully and completely 
as New York or Maine. It is no fault of that 
State that its Representatives and Senators are 
not now occupying their proper places in Con- 
gress; itis rather the disgrace of Congress that 
they are not. ‘They have been legally chosen, 
and have been denied their seats because they 
are Democrats and Conservatives. 

It is intimated by some gentleman that Con- 
gress may enact this bill into a law because it 
is the duty of Congress to guaranty a republican 
But 
there is no such provision in the Constitution. 
‘That instrument does say that ‘* Congress shall 
guaranty to each Statea government republican 
in form.’’ The present constitution of Geor- 
gia was framed, submitted, and ratified by 
Georgia under congressional domination ; was 
submitted to Congress ; wasapproyed and rati- 
JSied again by Congress, and declared to be 
republican in form prior to the admission of 
its Representatives in this House in the For- 
tieth Congress. And this abominable bill 
nowhere proposes to make or to require to be 
made any change whatever in that constitution. 
This claim of authority is therefore only a pre- 
tense, a makeshift in the absense of any better 
ground. 


duty of Congress, having itself forced upon 
a State a constitution that it has adjudged re- 
publican in form, to compel that State to main- 
tain a practical administration of that govern- 
ment which shall command the approbation of 
Congress ; in other words, each State must con- 
strue and administer its own government and 
regulate its own domestic conduct and policy 
according to the omnipotent will of Congress ; 
and Congress may at all times supervise the 
conduct, laws, and policy of the States, and 
judicially determine whether they are repub- 


them, as Congress attempts to do in this bill 
as tO certain acts of Georgia, to ‘‘ be illegal 
and revolutionary.’’ These startling doctrines 
fitly and impressively indicate with what fear- 
ful rapidity Radicalism marches on toward the 
possession of absolute power. It halts at 
nothing. Constitutional inhibitions interpose 
no barriers. ‘They are daily overleaped with 
a confident reliance on the indifference or in- 
sensibility of the people. Ane the people are 
not alarmed. ‘Twenty years ago the attempt 





to pass this bill would have convulsed this 
country with alarm and indignation. It would 
have been denounced as treasonable. Will the 
people never awake to a just appreciation of 
their peril ? 

Mr. Speaker, another gentleman finds war- 
rant for this monstrous measure in the third 
section of the fourteenth amendment. He says 
the Legislature of Georgia expelled certain col- 
ored men therefrom on the ground that under 
the constitution and laws of that State they 
were ineligible to hold office, and allowed cer- 
tain white men to have seats therein who were 
disqualified by the fourteenth amendment on 
account of participation in the rebellion. The 
obvious answers to these positions may be 
briefly stated and cannot be controverted. The 
constitution of Georgia, like that of every other 
State in the Union, and like that of the United 
States, makes its legislative bodies, respect- 





Another gentleman suggests that it is the 


lican in spirié or not, and if not, then declare | 


Ho. or Reps. 


ively, the exclusive judges of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of their own members. 
In the determination of these questions all such 
bodies act judicially, and there is no appeal 
from their decisions. So did the Legislature of 
Georgia. But it is alleged that their decision 
was wrong; that colored men are eligible in 
that State to hold office as well as to vote; and 
that therefore Congress may compel them to 
undo it. Thus are you at every point, by the 
logic of your revolutionary theories, driven to 
take refuge in the omnipotence of Congress. 

The decision of the Legislature of Georgia 
may have been erroneous—I believe it was 
right—but that same Legislature, to avoid any 
trouble, were willing to remit the final decision 
of the question to their own supreme court and 
to conform their conduct to that decision. That 
court did decide it, by a majority of the court, 
in favor of the colored man’s eligibility. The 
Legislature might then have been called to- 
gether at any time by the Governor, but he 
would not convene it, because he did not want 
that decision obeyed and the colored members 
readmitted to their seats, but desired to use 
their original decision to influence Congress 
and aid him in securing the enactment of this 
bill. Then this bill must be rushed through 
under the gag and the lash of party discipline 
before the recess of Congress for the holidays, 
because, under the constitution of Georgia, the 
Legislature will meet on the second Wednes- 
day of January next, just a few days after Con- 
gress reassembles, and might at once conform 
its action to that decision of the court and thus 
deprive Congress of any decent pretext for the 
enactment of this bill. 

The friends of this bill can find no support 
for it in the third section of the fourteenth 
amendment. ‘That section declares that ‘* no 
person shall be a senator,’’ &c., who after 
having held certain offices engaged in rebel 
lion. It contains no grant of power to Con 
gress, except to provide a mode for the trial 
and punishment of persons who disregard that 
section, which trial and punishment can only 
take place after the enactment of the appro- 
priate legislation, and after due presentment 
or indictment; and then the trial must take 
place before and the punishment be adjudged 
by a competent judicial tribunal. It conters 
no right upon us to legislate for a State, or to 
amend its laws or constitution, or to overthrow 
its civil government, or supersede its officers, 
or confer upon them or others the control of 
the State, or to displace a civil government by 
law with a military government by force, or to 
subject any portion of the people in times of 
peace or war to the iron hand of corrupt des- 
potic power. That amendment if it was con- 
ceived, was certainly not ratified in any cruel 
or fraudulent intent to enable Congress to sub- 
vert the governments of the States, orto destroy, 
suspend, or deny their original right of local 
self-government. But this bill proposes to do 
these things under its authority. If the admis- 
sion of thirty members by any State Legisla- 
ture who cannot take the test-oath confers these 
fearful powers on Congress, then the admission 
of five or of one such would produce the same 
result. If any State in the Union should by 
design or accident fail to purge its public ser 
vice of all such disqualified officers, upon the 
theory of this bill Congress might overturn its 
government and dictate to it another. 

Under this section the disability is and can 
only be a personal disability, resulting from 
the participation in the rebellion after having 
held some one of the specilied offices and taken 
the specified oath. If any offense or crime is 
committed by any person under such disability 
by holding any such forbidden office that offense 
or crime 1s also personal only. The State in 
its corporate Capacity cannot commit such a 
crime; it cannot be indicted, arraigned, tried, 


| convicted in any court of justice, or punished 
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according to law for any such offense. The 
supremacy of the United States acts upon 
individuals, not States; upon the personal 
offender, not upon the State of which he is a 
citizen. 
Government must be exercised and exhausted 
against the individual. 
jected to the perfidious treatment proposed in 
this bill for the offense in question, then, by the 
most logical sequence, the same results might 
follow the commission by any of its citizens of 
iny other crime, or even disobedience, against 
the laws of the United States. 

he Constitution elsewhere declares that— 
‘No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
miederation; grant letters of marque or reprisal ; 


in money; emit bills of credit; make anything but 
ld and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 

iny bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
upairing the obligations of contracts, or grant any 


tille of nobility. 


t inhibits in equally specific terms the doing 
of many other things by the States. Yet every 
lawyer knows that many of these limitations 
upon their power have been disregarded and 
violated at times by many of the States. They 
have, perhaps, all at one time or another en- 


The punitive power of the Federal | 


If a State can be sub- | 


acted various kinds of laws violative of these | 


prohibitions. 

The most celebrated example in our day is 
furnished in the legislation of the State of 
Missouri. 
inserted provisions which were in legal effect 
ex post facto laws and bills of attainder ; but 


That State in its new constitution | 


this was done in the interest of Radicalism, | 


and therefore did not excite the attention or 
wrath of Congress. But when those infamous 
enactments denounced as unconstitu- 
tional and void by the Supreme Court, and 


were 


were condemned as tyrannical and inhuman, | 
hat tribunal was visited with the bitter anath- | 


' 


emas of Congress, and well nigh lost its rightful 
jurisdiction, if not its existence. 

‘hese prohibitions are against the States as 
while those in the third section of the 
enth amendment are only against the 

2;’’ yet no court, jurist, statesman, 
al preacher, or even cross-roads politi- 


in. ever had the hardihood or ignorance to | 


claim that for any of these acts of vicious and 
unconstitutional legislation Congress could 
deal with any State as this bill proposes to deal 


with Georgia; that Congress could depose the | 


government of the State, annul by congres- 
sional declaration its laws, set aside its consti- 
tution, and submit its people, property, inter- 
ests, liberties,welfare, to the merciless control 
ot a set of public enemies, cormorants, and 
plunderers. But this bill proposes to do these 
things, although the disability is expressly 
limited to the person. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is only one of a class 
having in view a general and deliberate pur- 
pose which, in my judgment, is the complete 
overthrow and subordination of the judicial 
department of the Government to the Con- 
gress, the consolidation of the Republic into 
an empire, the clothing of Congress with om- 
nipotent power—power to dominate over and 
dictate to every other department of the Gov- 
ernment, to silence judicial criticism of their 


conduct and laws, to manacle the Executive | 


and to defy the people. This bill usurps judi- 
cial power. Every legitimate purpose avowed 
in the bill can only be compel 

through the agency of the judiciary. If any 
person or officer in Georgia has violated any 
law let him be prosecuted, condemned, and 
punished according to the requirements of 
the Constitution and laws; but let not Con- 
gress constitute itself a high court of Star 


y accomplished | 
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civil liberty and of the express injunctions of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, let us examine briefly the 
character, extent, and spirit of the oath re- 
quired by this bill to be taken by every mem- 
ber of the Georgia Legislature whose alleged 
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| the usual taxes on property he owned there a, 


disabilities have not been removed by act of | 


Congress. It reads as follows: 


‘*Tdo solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) 


that I have never held the officeor exercised thedu- | 


ties of a Senator or Representative in Congress, nor || 
beena member of the Legislature of any State of the 


United States, norheld any civil office created by law 
for the administration of any general law of a State, 
or for the administration of justice in any State or 
under the laws of the United States, nor held any 
office in the military or naval service of the United 
States, and thereatter engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion againstthe United States, or gave aid or 
comfort to its enemies, or rendered, except in conse- 
quence of direct physical force, any support or aid to 
any insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
nor held any office under or given any support to any 
government of any kind organized or acting in hostility 
to the United States or levying war against the United 
States. So help me God, (or onthe pains and penal- 
| ties of perjury, as the case may be.’’) 


This test-oath is in palpable violation of the | 


Constitution both of the United States and of 
Georgia. It is reckless usurpation to impose 
such a test on the members of a State Legis- 
_lature, or any officers of a State whatever. 


| The only oath they can be legally required by || 
Congress to take is the usual oath to support || 


the Constitution of the United States, and by 
their own States they may be required also to 
take an oath tosupport the constitution thereof 
and the usual oath for the faithful perform- 
| ance of official duties. 
denounces exclusion from all offices against 
every man who, ‘‘ except in consequence of 
direct physical force,’’ ‘*has held any office 


ment of any kind organized or acting in hos- 
tility to the United States.’’ 

Now it is held that every southern State was 
so organized. But those State organizations 
were the only civil governments in existence 
for the protection of life, society, civil liberty, 
yroperty, the young, the old, the insane, the 
alates the loyal, the innocent, and to pre- 
vent the absolute wreck and dissolution of 
society. The imperfect civilization and half: 


|| developed humanity of the Middle Ages never | 


| adjudged citizens to be criminal or worthy of 

punishment, or even of political disfranchise- 
| ment or other disabilities, who had given sup- 
port to such a government. On the contrary, 
/it has been held alike by publicists, jurists, 


|| and courts that such support to civil govern- 


| ment as necessarily results from mere mem- 

| bership of society is not only not criminal, but 
is inlaw and in sound morals rightful, proper, 
and innocent. 

Because civil war prevails it does not follow 
| thatitisthe imperative duty ofall men, women, 
and children to break up civil society and order, 
go back to a state of nature, anarchy, and 
strife, in which superior brute power shall 
determine all questions of right. So it has 


maintenance of civil government and order, the 
administration of justice, the protection of life, 


ful or treasonable; so several of the courts 
organized under congressional reconstruction 
have of late decided. Yet forall these things 
| this oath would exclude men from office in 


|| Georgia; not for these alone, but even for the 


Chamber to condemn without a hearing, to | 


execute without trial, to punish upon its own 
caprice, passion, or whim. Let it not approach 


and entrap the citizen in the cunning meshes | 


of an odious, lawless, and inquisitorial tes¢- 
oath alike violative of the true principles of 


payment of taxes to the government of the 
State during the war, for service on its juries, 


, 


physical force.’ 

A citizen of Indiana or of Maine might sub- 
ject himself to the proscription of this oath by 
the mere payment by his agent in the South of 


But this cruel oath | 


always been held that the performance of the | 
duties of such civil offices as pertain to the | 


property, estates, and successions is not wrong: | 


under or given any support to any govern- | 


| 
| 


| needful power, whether it be legal or physi, 


| in its nature, however arbitrary and monstroy. 


| fifteenth amendment. 








thus disqualify himself, on the infamous theo, 
of this bill, to hold any Federal or State off, 
Why require this indiscriminate proscription 
This admits of but one answer. It is necegsa>, 
in order to make sure the success of the yi); 
schemeg of the oppressors Of Georgia. Ther, 


| must be no failure in their wicked Purposes 
| The corrupt and hated Governor, under wh, 


unrighteous rule the people mourn and or, 
aloud for protection, must be backed by, 


in its character. He and his associates myy: 
be permitted to grind and plunder the people 
and the treasury until their ambition, cupidity, 
lust, or malice shall have been fully gratifie) 

This bitter cup is now presented to Georgia 
Next it may be forced upon some State now 
reposing in the fancied security of assured self. 
government. Georgia must be compelled to 
ratify the fifteenth amendment, although utterly 
disapproved and loathed by the free judgments 
ofitscitizens. Itisa mockery of all intelligen: 


| free agency to call such action the ratification 


of a constitutional amendment. It is nothing 
of the kind; it lacks every element of voluntary 
self-choice. It is only the ratification by Con- 
gress. Qui facit per alium, facit per se. te 
who does a thing by the agency of another does 
it himself. ‘The part taken in it by Georgia js 
performed under duress as complete, irresist: 


| ible, and criminal as that under which any such 
| act can be done. 


Georgia is thus practically 
enslaved, and then made the unwilling agent in 
contributing to enslave others. ‘Thus Congress, 
not the States, ratifies amendments proposed 
by itself, changes the form of the Government, 
and deepens and widens the foundations of its 
ownomnipotence. Where it cannot apply direct 
physical power the Republican party shrinks 


| from no device, art, trick, or fraud to accom: 


plish the same ends. In my own State a dis. 
graceful evidence of this truth was given by the 
Republican members of its General Assembly 
last spring in the pretended ratification of the 
My distinguished col- 
league in the other end of the Capitol, one oi 
the chief authors of this bill, [Mr. Morroy,| 
approved and justified if he did not advise 
that revolutionary and faithless conduct. To 
declare such action a ratification is to elevate 


| fraud and perfidy above obedience to law and 


official oaths. 

After a few more acts of like violence anda 
few more forced ratifications the emergencies 
of your party will demand a congressional dee- 
laration that the fifteenth amendment is a part 
of the supreme law of the land, and then will 
speedily follow a new brood of partisan cuact- 
ments to regulate elections in the States, take 
them out of the control of the States them: 
selves, prescribe who may vote and when ani 
where, and thus complete the cherished work 
of State destruction, congressional supremacy, 
and republican absolutism. ; 

Gentlemen attempt to inflame and mislead 
the judgment of the country by alleging the 
existence of disorder and lawlessness in Geor- 
gia. If some does exist there is it matter o! 
just surprise or indignation? Can such rulers 
complain? Are they not estopped by their 
own base conduct and characters to raise their 
voices against their outraged people, one 0! 
whom occasionally follows too closely their 
own example? But I deny that the people ot 
Georgia are law-breakers, or deserve any such 


| indiscriminate denunciation as they receive 
for work on its highways, or for any other || 


harmlessand proper service to society, although | 
it had no direct connection with the war unless | 
it was rendered ‘‘in consequence of direct | 


from the majority of this House. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
But.er}| and others have read to the House 
violent extracts from certain papers, of whic! 
the Atlanta Intelligencer is one. But do they 
not know that that paper is owned by Bullock, 
purchased no doubt with the money of the 
people of Georgia, which ought now to be 12 
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‘ye treasury of that State? There were also 
wad here some statements made bya Mr. Mor- 
reat ° . ~ ~ 

‘on, who denied the right of Colonel Nelson 
ie to speak for the Democracy of Georgia. 
rift to § J 


It may be that this gentleman is not their fully 


eredited spokesman here ; but this I desire || 
., cay for Mr. Tift, that whether regularly | 


accredited or not his conduct here has done 
»o dishonor to the Democracy or the people 
of Georgia. He has labored with great assid- 
sty and zeal to avert this great wrong from 


‘hat State, and always with an intelligent ap- 


nreciation of the best interests of Georgia and | 


her people. 


in justice to him I will append to my remarks | 


-. the Globe his letter to which Mr. Morgan 
; But who is Mr. Morgan? [learn that 
js one of the 

ek. One of the men who on a certain legis- 
lative committee assumed the high office of 
rhitewashing the conduct of the Governor in 
connection with his illegal uses and misappro- 
priations of the public treasure of that State. 


rejers. 
\ 
| 
! 
| 








~ 


come from like sources, and are entitled to no 
more credit. I will conclude all I desire to 
say by adding to my remarks the letter of Mr. 
Angier : 

ATLANTA, GrorGia, December 14, 1869. 


Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the 9th instant I 
tein a very great hurry yesterday, neglecting to 


ntion many truths that should have a bearing | 
th your committee and Congress in determining | 
syexed question of Georgia reconstruction and 


.status of Governor Bullock in connection with it. 
('o show his connection with an interest in the “*Kim- 
ll’s opera house building,’’ a portion of which is 
mporarily used as a State-house, I will state that 


wernor Bullock labored to secure my influence in | 
vor of paying said Kimball $25,000 yearly rent for | 


nly a portion of the least valuable part of a build- 


- that could not have cost Kimball over $100,000, | 


reserving to himself all the first-story front on the 
main street of six rooms, most the entire basement 
tory, and a large number of rooms in the upper two 

ries. His object now is to organize the General 
\ssembly, that they will purchase this building for 
a State-house at about half a million dollars. 

In violation of law and the action of the General 
\ssembly he drew on the Fourth National Bank, 
New York, for $35,000, and stated to me that $31,000 
ofthe above amount was paid to said Kimball on 

unt of said opera building and fixtures, and that 
he other $4,000 he used himself; which amount he has 
never accounted for to the State or the Treasury. 
\fter two committees of the General Assembly, one 
ipulated in his own interest, have declared this 

of drawing on said bank and the use of the 
money illegal and unauthorized, as soon as_ the 
Legislature adjourned in March last he went direct 
to New York and drew a draft on said Fourth Na- 
ional Bank for $20,000 more in favor of said Kim- 

\l; making in all $55,000, none of which ever found 

s way into the State treasury of Georgia; and 
there is no telling what further amounts he would 
lave drawn and appropriated himself in violation 
of law had I not sent the bank asynopsis of the code 
of Georgia bearing on this subject. 

lo meet these drafts, or guaranty the payment, 

hypothecated sever per cent. State railroad 
nortgage bonds, that by special legislation were to 
cissued only in “‘renewal of bonds then due and 
iterest thereon,’”’ and for *‘ funding the State bonds 
falling due or maturing in 1868, 1869, 1870.” Two 
undred and sixty-five thousand and five dollars of 
‘iese Seven per cent. bonds he has sold in violation 

‘the above special statute, setting them apart fora 
pecific purpose, thus destroying the ability of the 
State to comply with the conditions of a circular he 
astructed me to have published, causing great and 
incessant murmurings by bondholders in Europe and 
‘ilscountry. The appropriations of 1868 were only 
r the last half of the vear 1868. Still, for the pub- 
‘ic printing of this year, he, in violation of law, drew 
-\0),000 back on dast year, notwithstanding the house, 






hired tools of Governor Bul- | 


| the Union association here; left the Sout 
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dental expenses executive department.’’ On this 
(what he makes India-rubber-blanketsection,) which 
if strictly construed could amount to but a few thou- 
sand dollars, he has drawn nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dallars, the greater portion in the way of pat- 


ronage to buy influence, over fifteen thousand being | 


to fee attorneys only as “ retainers.” 
While he gets up sensation telegrams and how]s of 
outrages committed on Union men and colored citi 


zens he neglects to mention the many rapes com- | 


mitted by negroeson unoffending, defenseless, inno- 


cent whitegirlsand women. As you haveseen in my | 
reports, I wasa Union man, opposed strenuously and 
| publicly secession; my office being headquarters of 


with my 


; family in 1863; lived near Boston until the close of 
the war; returned South in 1865; supported the con- | 


gressional measures of reconstruction; voted for and 
sublicly supported General Grant for President and 
3ullock for Governor; have always been classed as a 


| Radical by the Democrats; have been in nearly every 
|| southern Statesince the war, withholding my political 


opinions on no occasion; known to beanorthern man 
by birth and residence till J was twenty-four years 
old; yet I have never been treated with the least se- 
verity and almost uniformly with kindness. Pub- 
lic sentiment will set itself against and correct what 


|| few political outrages there may have been—though 





Y 2 vote of over three to one, directed him to charge | 


tas an advance on tbe printing fund this year. This 
ne did that he might save his $25,000 public printing | 


‘und to silence the mouths of the press or subsidize 
lem in his behalf. 


)roclamations, offering as high as five thousand dol- 


He flooded the country with | 


“rs for the apprehension of a single fugitive, when 


‘ie customary reward heretofore 
00 hundred dollars. 


‘Lose in eustody (who have committed willful mur- 
lers) without atrial. 

by atriek and fraud, (no doubt through his instrue- 
nS) on the last day of the last General Assembly, 


as not exceeded 


“< ® portion of the appropriation bill, was passed 
“Aatmay becalled an {ndia-rubber-blanket section, 
_ tno amount specified, yet, according to the Gov- 
_nor’s interpretation and application, unlimited. 
; us is independent of the contingent fund of $20,000 
;t the year, which, all but afew dollars, he ex- 


austed in lesa than six months, mostly for ‘‘inci- 


At the same time he pardons 


Lhaveseen none—much sooner under/ul/ reconstruc- 
tion than military rule under the direction of Bul- 


; . | lock, who shows his great inconsistency and insin- 
Butenough onthissubject. Mostof the charges || 


cerity by crying outrages, while he has exercised the 


| pardoning power until courts and jurors have but 
little to encourage them in the prosecution of crime. 


Instead of striving to allay bitter animosities and 
promote peaceand prosperity,as the chief Executive 
of a great State, it has been and is still his effort to 


stir up hatred and strife that he may get a firmer | 


hold on Georgia by which to exercise his usurpations 
and tyranny on all who will not become his personal 


adherents and accomplices in mischief and self-inter- | 


est, which is the principal cause of the unsettled state 
of publicaffairs in Georgia. Democrats with him are 
as good for his selfish purposes as Republicans, and 
hehas found not a few to yield to his patronage. Had 
it been the good fortune of Georgia to have awise, 
honest, and just Executive the General Government 
would not at this date be troubled with reconstruc- 
tion in Georgia or have cause to complain of disloy- 


alty in her borders; and you should not mistake | 
re Bullock for dislike to the Federal Govern- | 


ment. Qur best substantial men, including those who 
haveuniformly been Union men and favor the con- 


gressional plan of reconstruction, who feel that Geor- | 


gia is their home, and who love good society, law, and 
order, feel that this is a critical time for their loved 
Georgia. 


The Democratic papers in the interest of Bullock, | 


influenced by his patronage, are loud in their denun- 
ciations of the fifteenth amendment, and bitterly 
oppose the reseating of the expelled colored mem- 

ers. 
expulsion, and that they and Bullock will secretly, 
if not openly, oppose their being reseated by the 
General Assembly in order that he may secure vio- 
lent congressional action, and that Bullock with his 
adherents defeated the fifteenth amendment last 
winter, I cannot see how a Republican Congress can 


sustain him. 5 y sea ta 
Most respectfully, yours, | N.L.ANGIER, 
Treasurer of Georgia. 


ALBANY, Grorata, November 30, 1869. 
Dear Sir: As une of the Representatives of Geor- 
gia in Congress, I do not hesitate in answer to your 


| letter to state such facts as in my opinion are neces- 


sary to a proper understanding of the present rela- 
tion of Georgia to Congress. 

After the reconstruction of Georgia under the acts 
of Congress in July, 1868, and the admission of our 
Representatives to Congress, both branches of the 


| Legislature of Georgia, under their constitutional 
| authority to judge of the election and qualification 


of members of their respective houses, adjudged and 


declared the colored members ineligible, and their | 


places were filled by the eligible candidates who had 
received the next highest number of votes. 
This action of the Legislature was denounced by 


When you reflect that Republicans aided this | 





| Governor Bullock to Congress as revolutionary and | 


violative of the conditions upon which Georgia was 
admitted to representation in Congress under the 
reconstruction acts, whereupon our Senators were 
refused admission to the Senate, and bills were intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress proposing various 
penal correctives. 

Subsequently a bill was agreed upon by the friends 
of the several bills, and reported by the chairman 
of the House Reconstruction Committee, [Mr. Bur- 
LER,} which combined the worst features of the bills 
previously introduced and embodied a military des- 
potism for Georgia of the most malignant type. 

The passage of this bill was defeated and further 
action postponed until December with great diffi- 
culty; and prominent among the means used to that 
end was the passage by the Legislature of the pre- 
amble and resolution to which you refer. 

The following extracts from the record will show 
the opinion which the friends of Georgia entertained 


of this action of the Legislature, and the use they || 


made of it. 


In my published “statement to the Reconstruction 


|; Committee of the House,” February 18, 1869, after 


setting forth the reasons upon which the Legislature 
had acted in excluding the colored members, the 
““statement”’ proceeds: 


| 
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“Let us suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
that the decision of the Legislature is wrong, and 
that the constitution rightly construed makes every 
elector eligible to office. What is the properremedy ? 

answer, without hesitation or a doubt, in Georgia, 
as in every republican State, the only proper remedy 
for this and all similar evils is in the ballot and the 
courts. These means are as ample and will be as 


potent in Georgia as in any other State. 











| by the supreme court of Georgia in June. 


| in declaring them ineligible. 


“Both branches of the Legislature of Georgia have 
recently, in deference to the opinion of those who 
differ with them on the question of the eligibility of 
colored citizens to hold office under the constitution 
and the laws of the State, passed the following reso- 
lution: 

*** Whereas it is believed that ajudicial decision of 
the question of the colored man’s right to hold office 
in Georgia under the constitution now in force would 
restore the State to her proper position in the Union 
and give quiet throughout the State; and whereas 
said question is one which the courts of the State 
can properly take cognizance of; and whereas we, 
the representatives of the people of Georgia, are 
unwilling that any effort should be spared on our 
part to bring about astate of peace and happiness to 
the people and a settlement of that important ques 
tion: 

*** De it therefore resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia in General 
Assembly convened, That a case involving the right 


| of the colored man to hold office shall as sdon as the 


same can be properly brought before the supreme 
court of the State be heard and determined by said 
court, and we believe that the people of the State 
will, as they have heretofore always done, in good 
faith abide the decision of the highest spreorel tri- 
bunal of the State whenever so declared.’ 
cere: . 
This seems to be the only response which could 


| have been given to the charges of wrong which have 


been brought against them here. It shows a con- 
sciousness of right, and a desire at all times to abide 
by the constitution and laws as they may be ex 

pounded by the courts.” 

In Governor Bullock’s “reply,’’ dated executive 
department, Atlanta, Georgia, February 26, 1869, 
directed to the Reconstruction Committee and- 
printed by order of the House, after quoting the 
above resolution he says: 

“This resolution, as is well known to Hon. Mr. 
Tift, was acentes by the Legislature without any 
intention on their part to abide by such decision, if 
it should be in the affirmative, so far as their own 
membership is concerned. It is a fact notoriously 
public that a very considerable division of his politi 
cal party occurred upon the adoption of this reso 
lution, both wings, however, of that party declar 
ing their intention not to abide by such decision, 
maintaining that their action, so far as their own 
membership was affected, was final and unalterable, 
anc one from which they would never recede. 

**As there was nothing in this resolution tending 
in any measure to bring about a settlement of the 
matter at issue, I declined to approveit, and itis now 
on the table of the house of representatives wait 
ing further action.”’ 

In my “‘rejoinder” to Governor Bullock, printed 
by order of the house, referring to thissubject [ said: 

‘*T disagree entirely with Governor Bullock. I 
believe that the preamble and resolution express 
truly the motive and purposes of the Legislature who 
passed them, and they could not properly go further 
or do more under the circumstances. The Legisla- 
ture cannot refer the question of the eligibility of 
members to their body tothesupreme court, because 
it is a question confided by the constitution to the 
Legislature, and the court has no jurisdiction. But 
when a case shall come before the supreme court in 
the usual way their decision will be an authoritative 
exposition of what the constitution really means and 
is on this subject, and will settle the whole question, 
because after that time all persons in the Legisla 
ture or out of it who take the oath to support the 
constitution must accept that meaning.”’ 

Such was the meaning which was given to the pre- 
amble and resolution of the Legislature by the friends 


| of Georgia, among whom [ include President Grant 
| and several members of the Republican party in 
| Congress. 


To show still more clearly my own conviction that 
the Legislature had provided for a final settlement 
of our difficulty with Congress I make the following 
extract from my address “to the press and people 
of Georgia,” which was published in the Albany 
News of April 23, 1869, and was generally copied by 
the press of the State with words of approval: 

‘*There is now really but one disturbing element 
between us and a majority of Congress—the right of 
colored men to hold office under our constitution 
and laws. It was represented and generally believed 
that the Legislature acted in willful violation of law 
The opinion and de- 
cision of Judge Schley in the case of the State vs. 
White, which was printed in the National Intelli- 
fencer and distributed in Congress, modified and in 
some instances changed the prevalent opinion of the 
action of the Legislature. hat case wil! be —o 

16 ade- 
cision will settle the law on that subject. The people 
of Georgia will abide by it; Congress will, in my 
opinion, be satisfied of its justice, will admit the 
State to representation, and on will end our lederal 
troubles.” 

From these extracts it will be perecived that tho 
friends of Georgia in Congress and elsewhere under- 
stood the preamble and resolution above quoted ns 








a sincere pledge of their future action, intended to 
settle the important question in controversy between 
the Legislature and Congress by the decision of our 
courts, and thus avoid the threatened change from 
civil to military government in our State. 
Ifresultsshould prove that I have misapprehended 
the purpose of the Legislature in the passage of this 
—_* and resolution I shall ever regret that I 


jave been the innocent instrument of a misrepre- | 


sentation which involves the character and honor of 
my State. But I will not doubt the result. The 
decision of thecourt has beenmade. The people of 
Georgia are an honorable and Jaw-abiding people, 
and the pledge of their representatives will be per- 
formed. 

The constitutional power of the respective houses 
of the Legislature to judge of the election and quali- 
fication of their own members is never so eonctaded 
that errors of judgment may not be corrected. Ifa 


judgment of the house that he was duly elected and | 
qualified, and it should subsequently appear taat he | 


was disqualified, or that he was not the person elected, 
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they have the power and it would be their duty to | 


correct their former decision. They are judges of 
the law and the facts, and there is no legal appeal 
from their decision. 

I do not deem it necessary to discuss precedents on 
this subject, Our entire history since the war has 
been without precedent. Placed outside of the pro- 
tection of the Constitution, powerless to protectour- 
selves, we have accepted, and we must continue to 
accept, what seems to be the least of inevitable evils 
nntit Concress is satisfied that we havecomplied with 
the conditions of the reconstruction acts. 

Governor Bullock and some of his political friend 
have personal and political reasons for defeating, if 
possible, any action of the Legislature looking to a 
compliancewith their resolution. Whatever may be 
their public professions, they have been using and 
will continue to use their utmost efforts to secure 
congressional interference and a reorganization of a 
State government, and they will not permit the pre- 


texts for such action to be removed if they canavoid | 


it. They will, if necessary, sacrifice the people of 
Georgia to obtain their ends. 
he maintenance of our present State organization, 
In Iny opinic 
ism, “al j 
the Legislature, They will not allowselfish consid- 
erations or nece 
luty. Those who occupy the seats of the expelled 
members will doubtless tender their resignations, so 
to leave the Legislature free to reconsider the 
iIution of expulsion. 
If the necessary action istaken promptly upon the 
ind thatit isin compliance with tholaw and their 


is her offense. 
and spirit of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, saddled upon the country by intimida- 
tion and force, was the condition of her brief 


political existence since the war, and failing | 
to comply with their most rigid exactions she | 
has subjected herself to the heavy penalty of | 


this bill. . : 
When the principle is established, as it soon 
will be, that the Union of these States may be 


| dissolved by the mere will of Congress—for such 


is the sad inference which the bill carries with 
it—the people of this country will find with 
what rapid strides they have at length reached 


contestant should be admitted to his seat upon the || the confines of an absolute, consolidated olli- 


garchy, in which the States have no recognized 
participation. 

The State of Georgia took the first step to- 
ward what has been called reconstruction in 
June, 1863. General Meade was at the time 
military governor of tke district in which the 
State was situated. She elected her Governor, 
members of Congress, and Legislature. Gen- 
eral Meade acted under the immediate orders 
of General Grant, then Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, in directing this so-called recon- 


| struction movement, and subsequently re- 


ported to headquarters that the reconstruction 


_ acts of Congress had been duly complied with. 


In accordance with this action the Governor 
of Georgia (Bullock) was duly inaugurated, 


| the Legislature organized, the State admitted 


n, will depend upon the wisdom, patri- || 
eelf-sacrificing spirit of the members of | 


to abide by it it will refate the predictions | 


| silence the slanders of our enemies, end our 
ioral troubles, show to our colored citizens that 


re willing to do them justice according to the 


uv, and enable us to maintain a State organization 
hi will provide for and protect the interests of the | 
pe le of Georgian. ] 
If | were a member of the Legislature, in view of 
our present condition and the future interests of 


Georgia, 1 would remove the pretexts for the inter 
terence of Congress in our State government by 
complying with the pledge of the Legislature. 

No one can regret more deeply than I do the con- 
dition of the United States and the condition of the 
State of Georgia, which in my opinion justifies the 
advice [I have given. But I do not despair of the 
future. Unavoidable evils are overruled for our 
good. Let us make a virtue of necessity and trust 


back into the Union, and her members of Con- 
gress to their seats in this House. 

Next came the election of United State Sen- 
ators; and Hill and Miller, nominees of the 
Conservative party, were elected by large major- 


rik : : || ities over Brown and Blodgett, Republicans, 
seary sacrifices to standin thewayof || 


| and received their certificates from Governor 


Bullock in due form of law. 
Before the election of United States Senators 
came off, a question arose as to the right of the 


| negroes, under the reconstruction acts, to hold 


| office. 


| ablest jurists in the State. 


Brown was the leader of the Repub- 
lican party, and was looked upon as one of the 
In one of his pub- 


| lished speeches upon this particular point he 


| derstood them. 


Says: 

“The reeonstruction acts may have intended that 
the negro should be eligible to office, but there was 
nothing in the language of these acts that warranted 
any such construction. Therefore he proposed to 
deal with those acts of Congress as he read and un- 
The new constitution of Georgia, 


| adopted in obedience to the reconstruction acts, 


to that wise and merciful Providence who will guide || 


us through the present darkness to a brighter and 
ha ppier future. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
NELSON TIFT. 
Hon. C. B. Woorren, Dawson, Georgia. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS SWANN, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 21, 1869, 


On the bill (S. No. 281) to promote the reconstruc- | 


tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. SWANN. Mr. Speaker, the bill ‘re- 
ported by the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction is the most startling, 
in my judgment, that has ever engaged the 
attention of this House. The President of the 
United States in his annual message, ignoring 
any and all limitation tothe power of Congress, 
or any constitutional obligation governing his 


own action, has deliberately recommended the | 
degradation and disfranchisement of the State | 


of Georgia; and the measure before us is the 
embodiment of the willing response which it has 
met with in the report of the committee. 

The State of Georgia has dared to exercise 
the functions of a State of this Union. This 


clearly allowed the negro to vote but not to hold 
office.”’ 

This opinion of Governor Brown was acqui- 
esced in by all parties, the negroes included. 
After the senatorial contest was over the Dem- 
ocrats and white Republicans united, and the 
negroes were disqualified from holding their 
seats in the Legislature. If in this exercise of 
power the Legislature committed an error they 


| acted with entire honesty of purpose and under 


the advice of the recognized leader of the 
tepublican party and had no design or inten- 
tion of bringing upon their State the displeasure 
of the Government. The whole subject was a 
matter for the courts, and was expected to have 
been settled by the courts at the proper time. 

This is the case of Georgia in its length and 
breadth as it comes before this House; and if 
upon such a pretext or for any such cause a 
State can lose her place in the Union, as recom- 
mended by General Grant, and Congress can 
assume to exercise the tremendous power which 
the committee claims in this bill, we may well 
feel alarmed at the frail tenure by which this 
Union is held together. 

The tendency to centralization in the work- 
ing of our Federal system has been viewed 
with jealousy by the people of the United 
States ever since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. In article nine of the amendments to 
the Constitution it is provided that— 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 


The acceptance of the terms || 








rights shall not be construed to deny or disparago 


others retained by the people.”’ 
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In article ten it is further provided tha:_ 
“The powers not delegated to the United g,,,, 


| are reserved to the States respectively, or ; 


people.” 

There can be no doubt that the object of, 
framers of the Constitution was to repo, 
in the provisions to which I have referre; | 
clearand explicit language, aresident, inher, 
reserved power in the States and the peon| 
never intended to be parted with, as cop: 
distinguished from the Federal powers specs, 
ally enumerated, as a condition of the comp, 
of Union which was at the time agreed y,, 
and without which some of the States yw, 
not have ratified the work of the Conyep; 

This Government was constituted in || 
essential features a government of the peor 
and the specific language of the Constity: 
must be scrupulously adhered to if we would), 
serve our free institutions in all instances 
doubtful construction where the reserved pow 
ers of the States or the people are liable to 
endangered. The latitudinarians of a iyo, 
modern school, I am wellaware, ridicule the jie, 
of any reserved rights in the States or the pe 
ple in conflict with the will of Congress. Sy 
men would teach us that we have really no esty 
lished and permanent form of government; thy 
our Federal system is little more than a shifiiy, 
kaleidescope. ‘They have so treated it. ( 
forefathers certainly thought they were gi 
us a republic; but it is not a republic in| 
sense in which we have heretofore underst 
it if the people should be forced to submit; 
any power higher than their own and the Staj 
have no control in their domestic organiza 
and management. It is evidently not the g 
ernment of our fathers, nor aresuch the tea 
ings of the wise and patriotic men to whom» 
owe its existence. Ifforts have been made: 
give the widest scope to all the powers 
gated by the people to insure the practic 
working of our system. We have witness: 
the right of eminent domain within the Stat 
boldly asserted in the granting of charters a 
the construction of roads and canals ostensi 
to establish post offices and post roads, and: 
regulate commerce between the States, in t 
direct face of the uniform usage of this (Go 
ernment and the teachings of her most emine: 
and experienced statesmen, and we have see’ 
efforts, successful efforts, as in the case | 


Georgia, to disfranchise States hy deprivin: 


them of their just and equal representation 
the national councils. 

The advocates of consolidation claim 1 
results of the war as settling forever the abs 
lute supremacy of the legislative departmet 
in all questions arising under the reserv 
rights of the States and the people. 


Government remains unchanged. In time 


war, insurrection, or rebellion, its powers, how 
ever absolute, have not been questioned; a! 
the duty of a government to preserve its integ 
rity when assailed by formidable combinations. 


as a dictate of necessity, admits of no restr! 


tions in the absence of direct constitution 
The exercise of this right of se! 
preservation is essential to the very existent 
of government, and was fully acquiesced in |) 
the people during the late civil war, in 
extraordinary assumptions of power whic) |! 
became necessary to resort to in order to pr 
This is what th 


* . * * 
inhibition. 


serve the life of the nation. 


r 


war of the rebellion settled, and nothing mom 
But the popular doctrine of State rights—" 


powers ‘‘ reserved to the States respectivel) 
to the people,’ as defined in the Constitution 


must forever stand as the balance-wheel of 0" 
We must understand 2" 


republican system. 
determine what the Constitation cedes to ! 


Federal Government and what it reserves | 


the States and the people ; and the powers! 


The claia 
of a State to secede from the Union, and tha 
annul the partnership, without the commo! 
consent, has indeed been settled by the resu.'s 
of the war; but the original theory of th 
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specifically enumerated as intended to be exer- 
cised by the Federal Government or incident 
thereto, reside in the States and the people, 
and cannot be wrested from them without 
ysurpation and violence, : 

The dangers of a too liberal construction of 
he powers of Congress at this critical juncture 
annot be too strongly deprecated after the 
experience of the past few years. 
-roat future before us, but its success, whether 
‘or good or evil, is only to be estimated by the 
neasure of wisdom and statesmanship and def: 
rence to constitutional limitation and popular 
covereignty, which shall give it direction and 
shape its policy. isis, 
expected to increase rather than diminish, and 
the States growing in number, as they must do, 
and daily augmenting in wealth and influence, 
will singly or by combinations multiply the 
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We have a | 


Sectional jealousies may be | 


eauses of dissension by local antagonisms, by | 


strained constructions of the organic law or 
more enlarged views of national policy, as they 
may be influenced by geographical lines, the 
rivalries of trade, or the greed for power. ‘I'o 


cement and hold together this combination of | 
States, subject to so many disturbing causes, | 


without the aid of defined and established land- 
marks, would be as futile as to attempt to guard 
a ship from the fury of the elements without the 
anchorage which binds her to her moorings. 
Wngland has no written constitution as we 
have; butthereisno Government whose powers 
are more strictly defined or jealously watched 
by her people; and this feature of her civil 
polity has been the secret of her success for 
centuries past amid the storms and whirlwinds, 
the rise and fall of empires, with which she 
has been surrounded and through which she 
has successfully passed. If the I'ederal power 
is to be enlarged, if the rights of the people are 


ii these views were based. 


to be interfered with, it must be done by their | 


free consent and not by force or indirection. 
Inno other way can we avoid strife and dis- 


cord, or the dangers of revolution and civil war. | 


The small States in all conflicts for power and 
authority among themselves must succumb to 
the more populous and powerful, in the absence 
of a recognized arbiter. 
tive, legislative, nor judicial departments fur- 
nish this, 
limited, and rigid construction, in giving pro- 
tection to the weak against the strong, in the 
interposition of its effective arm in all attempts 
at violence and usurpation, whether from the 
federal Government or the States themselves, 


is, as I have before said, the balance-wheel of || 
our republican system, and the only guarantee | 


of future safety. 

Inthe adoption of the Federal Constitution 
the right to control suffrage was left with the 
States. This can hardly be denied. It was 
« cardinal feature of our republican system 
of government. Among the powers reserved 
to the people there was not one more funda- 
mental than that which regulated and de- 
fined the qualification of voters. It was the 
democratic principle which held in check the 
growing tendency to consolidation. When you 


take this away, either by constitutional amend- | 


Neither the execu- | 


The Constitution, then, in its just, | 


disfranchise themselves ? 
trusted with the use of power in the regulation 
of their domestic affairs? In the forty-fifth 
number of the Federalist Mr. Madison says: 
**The operations of the Federal Government will 
be most extensive and important in times of war and 


danger; those of the State governments in times of 
peace and security.” 


In the same number he says: 


“The State governments may be regarded as con- | 


stituent and essential parts of the Federal Govern- 
ment; while the latter is in nowise essential in the 
operation and organization of the former. Without 
the intervention of the State Legislatures the Presi- 
dent of the United States cannot be elected at all. 
They must in all cases have a great share in his 
appointment, and will, perhaps, in most cases de- 
termine it. ‘he Senate will be elected absolutely 


| and exclusively by the State Legislatures. Even the 
| House of Representatives, though drawn immedi- 


ately from the people, will be chosen very much 
under the influence of that class of men whose in- 
fluence over the people obtains for themselves an 
election into the State Legislatures. Thus each of 


| the principal branches of the Federal Government 


will owe its existence more or less to the power of | 


the State governments, and must consequently feel 
a dependence which is much more likely to beget a 
disposition too obsequious than too overbearing to- 
ward them. On one side the State governments will 
in no instance be indebted for their appointment to 
the direct agency of the Federal Government, and 
very little, if at all, to the local members.’’ 


Such was Mr. Madison's idea of the consti- 
tutional relations of the States as integral parts 


| of the Federal compact, and the practical effect 


| of the powers reserved to them. 


The invest- 


| mentof the central government with this power 
| over suffrage within the States, which inci- 


dentally carries with it the qualification of 
voters, changes the whole theory on which 
The State govern- 


| ments become subor¢inate and powerless where 


they were intended to be supreme and effective 
in the exercise of this specific power. It is 


closely interwoven with their whole domestic | 


organization ; for if the power to control suf- 
frage within a State is made a function of the 
Federal agency, why may it not be construed 
to apply to unnaiuralized aliens, to minors 


| and women, to lunatics and persons non com- 


| pos mentis, and other prohibited classes ? 


| latitude. It makes Congress the supreme arbi- 
ter. Weare not toargue that these are absurd | 


The 
clause to enforce the fifteenth amendment, by 


‘appropriate legislation,’’ admits of the widest 


and improbable contingencies. 
nothing to chance in dealing with so grave a 
subject. It breaks up the equilibrium of our 
system by abridging the power of the States; 
and the danger of abuse in the delegation of 


this fearful power to the Federal Government | 


ought to admonish us of how much we are 
parting with in the effort to elevate and advance 


| the African race. 


| a large share of the public attention. 
and Pennsylvania and New York, and some | 


The question of suffrage before and during 
the late presidential campaign had awakened 
In Ohio 


| other States, the control of this power by the 


| Federal Government was received with marked | 
disfavor by the masses of the people, and no | 


ment, or arbitrary assumption, you change || 


essentially the republican form of your gov- 
ernment. The States are no longer sovereign 


inthe sense in which they have heretofore man- | 


aged their local concerns without hinderance. 
hey become the vassals of an overshadowing, 
centralized power, which must hold the rod of 
authority over them, and interpose, whenever 


prompted by caprice or party discipline, in their | 


domestic organization or management. But 


the great question which concerns us now is, 
whether the people are prepared voluntarily to 
cede this tremendous power, with others involv- 
ing their very existence, to the Federal arm, and 
to show their distrust of the States as the proper | 
depositories of the powers not delegated by the | 
Will the States and the people 


Constitution. 


‘| helongs to the people.”’ 





attempt was made to force a direct issue upon 
its merits. 
party in their Chicago platform proclaimed in 
clear and explicit terms that— 

“The guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage to all 


loyal men at the South was demanded by every con- 
sideration of public safety, of gratitude, and of jus- 


| tice, and must be maintained, while the question of 


suffrage in allthe loyal States properly belongs to 
the people of those States.”’ 


If this was the sense of the Republican con- | 


vention why do we find it ignored at this early 
day? The theory of the Constitution has under- 


| gone no change since then, and the propriety 


of interfering with the States in the exercise of 


| was at the time when the convention met. It 
was a frank admission by the Republican party | 


of the whole principle for which Lam contend- 
ing, that ‘‘the question of suffrage properly 
It belongs to the peo- 


We must leave | 


On the contrary, the Republican | 


Are they not to be | 





| this power is not more apparent now than it || 


' 
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ple and the States, Mr. Speaker, because it has 
| been secured to them by constitutional guar- 
antees ; it belongs to them because it has ever 
been held as one of the most important of their 
reserved rights; it belongs to them because 
they have claimed and exercised it since the 
origin of this Government; it belongs to them 
because it is vital in their domestic organiza- 
tionand management; and it properly belongs 
to them because in parting with it they make 
themselves subordinate and dependent upon 
the I’ederal power, compromise their repub- 
lican form of government, and open the door 
to the extinguishment of all theirreserved rights 
under the Constitution. 

The powers of the lederal Government are 
already too much expanded beyond the limit 
intended by its early founders. The States 
cannot in deference to the safety of their insti 
tutions make any greater sacrifices than they 
have done already. ‘They have given up every 
thing but suffrage, and this the fifteenth 
amendment claims attheirhands. No matter 
what consequences may be involved in this 
struggle the people must look to their own 
safety and the safety of their government. If 
they give up power it will never return to them 
without an effort, and that effort is to be avoided 
in the interest of peace. Free government 
depends upon popular support, and that sup- 
port will be withdrawn from the dominant party 
the moment the people find they are oppressed, 
as they are now, by arbitrary or despotic exac- 
tions. Congress has been invested with limited 
and defined powers within which they must 
legislate, and beyond which they cannot go; 
and so of the codrdinate departments that com 
prise our l’ederal system. If we extend these 
powers beyond the limit of necessity we under- 
mine and weaken the base upon which the 
whole fabric rests. When the people are not 
to be trusted, and voluntarily admit their in 
ability to hold power by favoring consolidation 
and centralization in thesurrender of the right 
so carefully and judiciously secured to them, 
it is not difficult to foresee the dangers to which 
they lay themselves open, assuming propor 
tions by gradual and almost imperceptible 
advances and ending in anarchy, disorganiza 
tion, and ultimate despotism. ‘These are the 
lessons of history for centuries past in the rise 
and fall of republics, and should be kept 
steadily in view by the statesmen and legislators 
of our own times. 

This right of the States to regulate suffrage 
within their limits was still more clearly recog 
nized by the fourteenth article of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution. That article pro- 
vides that— 

‘* Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in the rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the wholenumber of such male citizens 
| twenty-one years of age in such State.”’ 

Here is a clear recognition of the power by 
the States to exclude from suffrage citizens of 
African descent as well as others, and the rea 
son that prompted it has undergone no change 
from any more favorable interpretation of the 
organic law. And yetthis power is nowsumma- 
rily taken from the States, and these same citi- 
zens of African descent, forcibly invested with 
| the right of suffrage, have been used as the lev- 
erage to subvert your Constitution and change 
| your whole form of government. 

The suicidal policy of any further amend 
/ment to the Constitution tending to weaken 
| the power of the States and the people, or to 

interfere with their carefully reserved rights, 
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! 
must work its own remedy. The people have 
had no part or lot in the ruin which the fifteenth 
amendment must bring upon the country ; and 
it needs no argument to prove that the Consti- 
tution has been grossly violated. How far the 
people may sympathize in a measure brought 
about by duress, and without submission to 
Legislatures elected with reference to so great 
a change, it is not for me to anticipate; nor 
am I prepared to indicate in what form relief 
may be lenall for. The question that most 
concerns the country at this time is whether 
Congress in the exercise of its functions as a 
cobrdinate branch of this Government is to be 
held strictly to its delegated powers, or whether 
it is to be recognized as supreme and absolute 
in the exercise of others not specifically enum- 


The powers of the legislative department are 
most carefully defined. ‘These powers, it will 
be borne in mind, were conferred by the States 
acting directly by authority of the people, in 
whom all the power to form a Constitution re- 
sided at the time. ‘The object was to limit by 
specific grant the powers of Congress. The 
States and the people were about to enter into 
a I’ederal copartnership and to agree how much 
of their sovereignty they would be disposed to 
surrender ‘‘in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’’ 
Would they have taken the trouble to go into 
an enumeration so guarded and clearly defined 
had they designed to give up everything and 
make Congress supreme? On the contrary, 
the division of power between the executive, 
the legislative and judicial departments is con- 
vincing proof that they intended to do no such 
thing, and least of all that Congress should 
be invested with power to do any act to trench 
upon the reserved rights of the people, the 
functions of any other department, or to inter- 
fere with the express terms of the copartner- 
ship as laid down and understood by the States 
in the work of the Convention. 

The confusion brought about by the condi- 
tion of the country during a period of civil 
commotion furnished a pretext for the wildest 
theories in regard to our Federal system. How 
many amendments looking to a change in your 
organic law, and to centralize power in the | 
hands of the few have been submitted for your 
action, it is unnecessary to referto. Some of 
these are still pending, I trust never to be re- 
vived. The emancipation of the colored race 
by general consent, with the privilege of all 
the rights enjoyed by the white race except- 
ing only a participation in the governmental 
control of the country, was not sufficient to re- | 
store harmony and a respect for the ancient 
safeguards which our fathers had provided as | 
asecurity againstusurpation and party domina- | 
tion. The revolted States must be treated as 
aliens and conquered provinces, subject to the | 
absolute will of Congress ; and to secure this 
element of power to the dominant party it was 
necessary to enlarge the powers of Congress 
by laying violent hands upon the Constitution. 
This has been the fruitful source of all the en- 
croachments upon the reserved rights of the 
States and the people during and since the 
close of the war. A policy so disorganizing, 
and at the same time so well calculated to en- 
gender strife and keep alive jealousies and | 
heart- burnings in all sections of our common | 
country, is already beginning to develop its 
bitter fruits. 

The presence of the African race within our 
borders,and the determination by forced legisla- 
tion to bring about amalgamation with our own, | 
holding them as a sort of reserve or balance of 
power in all party contests, by conferring upon 
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{| 
the Constitution have been pitted against each | 


| other, and the Constitution has been made to 


| yield. 


It has built up a power independent of 
the States, independent of the people, and free 
from all constitutional restraint. The fifteenth 
amendment isits crowning glory. The colored 
race has become demoralized under the influ- 
ences of this new dispensation. It was the nat- 
ural sequence of so violent a revolution in the 
laws of progress. Thesafeguards of society were 
not equal tothe shock. Freedom has been con- 


| founded with licentiousness ; crimes unheard- 


| of in the past are already startling the country, 
| following each other in such quick succession 
| that even radical men begin to tremble. The 


1] , ast pursuits to obey the call of designing 
erated. || 





| these flattering promises and forced relations, 


| ored race free, socially and poiitically, and in 


| your pero institutions, to your work-shops,to 
| your 


| is not the welcome companion of your wives 


| intelligent men and sometimes educated men. 


| they have become wild with the delusive pros- 
| a of suffrage and equality and the right to 


negroes have been enticed away from their 


emagogues and bankrupt politicians who have 
sought to use them for their ambitious ends ; 


101d office. 

So far no substantial benefit has resulted to 
this unfortunate race. They have been sum- 
marily thrust aside by those who souglit their 
votes and were foremost to advocate their 
claims. A single Representative in one of the 
branches of Congress, returned by a meager 
vote, and one remanded back to his constitu- 
ents, is the only result of all the professions 
and so-called negro worship, which attended the 
late presidential canvass, and since that time, in 
a section where the colored vote has been made 
predominant by the reconstruction acts of Con- 
gress. ‘The negro is not so degraded and igno- 
rant that he cannot see the inevitable fate which 
it foreshadows. ‘That he has been the victim 
of a gross deception, and is already alive to its 
reality, is manifest by the conservative reaction 
in many parts of the South. What has been 
the effect here in the District of Columbia of 





which have grown u 


under the protecting 
wing of Congress? 


You have made the col- 


every other way ; the experiment has been fully 
tried; but you have not advanced one step in 
blotting out the lines which separate them from 
the white race. You passed laws giving the 
colored man suffrage ; you have placed him on 
terms of perfect equality with all other citizens ; 
you have invited him to your railroad cars, to | 


ialls of legislation, but here your power 
ends and here it must end. You have not 
converted the people. 
before. We do not see the hand of fellowship | 
extended to the colored man. 
introduced him into your family circles; he 


and children. 

It is not competent to argue that his stand- 
ard of intelligence and education is too limited 
to entitle him to such a recognition. We | 
know that there are among the colored race 


But you have not carried out in good faith 
your theory of perfect equality, socially and 
politically. This you have not done. In my 
State they were invited to primary meet- 
ings, to conventions, in order that they might 
mingle with their white brethren and thus 
break down all barriers of distinction and ex- 
clusiveness. They were called our best citi- 
zens. This answered for awhile; but soon 
the amalgamationists became coy and distrust- 
ful and ashamed of their company, and were 





| too happy to retire from the embarrassing posi- 
| tion in which they found themselves placed. 





them the right of suffrage, has shaken this 
Government to its very center. The negro and | 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if 1 were a | 
member of this so-called progressive party | | 
would stand by my colors and recognize prac- | 
tically and at once, however distasteful, the | 
obligation which it imposes. There is no | 
middle ground. 


You have not |! 
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and universal equality with homogeneity of 
races, and at the same time turn away from , 
contact with those to whom it is intended {, 
apply. If thecolored race are our equals, we 
must treat them as our equals. If we approve 
the doctrine of amalgamation, we must giy, 
some substantial and unmistakable evidence of 
the faith that is in us. 

I have no confidence, Mr. Speaker, jn ¢), 
present status of the southern States brougl; 
back into the Union under the doctrine of egy. 
gressional reconstruction. It is the offspring 
of revolution, and must be so viewed byall wh; 
properly estimate the checks and balances of 
our politica! system. The organic law of , 
State must proceed from the tree will of jj; 
own people; it can come legitimately from yo 
other source. It makes the condition of the 
colored man more dangerous, if anything, than 
it was before his emancipation, and may ulti. 
mately prove his ruin. The States never cay 
be deprived of their constiiutional functions 
They never were out of the Union to be dea}: 
with as aliens and brought back by forced con. 
stitutions dictated by Congress. A rebellion 
may be formidable, but cannot change the 
form of our government so long as there is 4 
vestige of it left. The Union is not a Union 
without the States, and the moment the rebel. 
lion was subdued each State fell back into its 
original channel. The State of Georgia has 
been deprived of her representation because 
certain citizens of African descent were not per- 
mitted to hold seats in her Legislature. This 
foreshadows the complications into which we 
are fast drifting. 

The Chicago platform, following the teach: 
ings of the Constitution, recognizes the right 
of the States to manage their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way. The same priv: 
ilege must apply alike to all. Georgia was ad. 
mitted back into the Union under one of these 
forced constitutions. ‘The moment she begins 
to legislate Congress interferes and throws her 
back into her dependent condition as a disfran- 
chised State. is Congress invested with any 
power, express or implied, to create and wipe 
out States at pleasure? Can she do this without 
the grossest violation of the whole principle 
and theory of our Government? Is it not con- 
solidation in its worst form? But whether 
Georgia violated any cardinal feature of her 
forced provisional government or not, does it 
not prove the utter worthlessness of all such 


|| irregular measures, in conflict with the Constitu- 
They think as they did | 


tion and free willofthe people? There is not 
a southern State where, sooner or later, the 
same difficulty may not occur. 

The interposition of Congress in dictating 
the organic law of a people is a most uncertain 
dependence. Suppose a change of parties 
should take place in this House, is it not rea: 
sonable to suppose that the opposite line o! 
policy might be pursued, and that the doc: 


| trine, once in the Union always in the Union, 
| will not be without advocates on this floor’ 


Do you suppose that the Democratic en 
should they ever get the ascendency would per- 
mit Congress to erect itself into a local Legis: 
lature for the reconstructed States, to intertere 


| and assert control whenever measures of a mere 


domestic character are called in question? We 
must look at this whole subject in its practical 
bearings. The effort has been to force the col: 
ored man into an unnatural union with the 
white race. I say youhavenot doneit andcan- 
not do it. Yo may make what constitutions 


| you please, what one party does to-day anothe! 


may undo to-morrow. It isa mere question 0! 
time and power. When the Constitution cease’ 
to be recognized as your guide, who can tel. 
where these conflicts will end? 

The fifteenth amendment is not the work 0! 
the people. It hasbeen forced upon the country 


You cannot get up here and || by a system of intimidation and party manage 


| advocate this glorious idea of universal suffrage '! ment, and can never receive the cordial sup: 


apn! 2. 
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port . ; 
constitutional law and wish to preserve intact 


our republican form of government. 
‘ntended ’ 
tion, Why was not the issue brought squarely 
t , « . 

before the people and their 


of those who profess to be governed by 


Legislatures called | 


-ovether to decide whether or not they were | 


disposed to give it their indorsement ? We 
know that the people in some of the States 
whose votes were necessary to the passage of 
‘eal change in your organic law. Ought they 
not to have been allowed, after full delibera- 
tion, to elect their Representatives with special 
reference to so grave anissue? The I ederal 
Constitution was so formed. 

The southern States are permitted to renew 
their relations with the Union on the express 
condition that they are to ratify this amend- 


ment. They could come back in no other way. 


-s amendment were opposed to any such rad- 
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If it was | 
to come to us with the popular sanc- || 


| munication, and they are obeyed. 


There are no reserved rights in the States now 
which the coirdinate departments are bound 
to respect. More than six years have elapsed 


since the termination of the rebellion, and who | 


will say that the first step has been taken toward 
a just and permanent reconstruction of the 
revolted States? Is there authority for this? 
Congress makes laws of probation and excom- 
Some of the 
States are still under military rule. The writ 
of habeas corpus isin the hands of the military. 
The subordination of the civil to the military 


| power, once a living principle in your organ- 


ism, is long since obsolete, and the bayonet 
under the lead of Congress, has usurped the 


| places where justice was administered and the 


yeople met in council to legislate for their own 
> 


| welfare. 
But the absence of constitutional supremacy | 


It is the consideration of reconstruction and | 


readmission into the Union. 
cation of the screw to the tortured victim. 
Does the Constitution give to Congress the 
power to prescribe any such terms? Is this a 
Government of force merely? Can you change 
your organic law by threats and violence? ‘To 
the southern States we say, ‘You are out of the 
Union, and the only terms on which we are 
willing you should come back is your adoption 
of the fifteenth amendment, giving up what 
remains of your power to the central agency, 
leaving your domestic concerns to be regulated 
by Congress, and subverting your republican 
form of government.’’ 
are out of the Union, the Union and the Con- 


stitution upon which it rests have ceased to | 
exist, and the passage of the fifteenth amend- | 


ment by duress is practical usurpation. Point 


me to any of the southern States which have | 
been forced to ratify this amendment who would | 
not have spurned the proposition had they | 


been allowed the option of deciding for them- 
selves. Is this the freedom of the great 
Republic ? 

But what is all this worth when subjected to 
the test of a restored Constitution, should that 
period ever arrive? Louis Napoleon inaugu- 
rated his empire by the same species of duress 
which has marked the progress of this fifteenth 
amendment; lessglaring, perhaps, than what we 
have witnessed here. 
power of suffrage, but there was no recourse 
but to vote with the Government in the estab- 
lishment ofanempire. Every voter knew that. 
Congress does not even pretend to disguise its 


purpose, but tells the States in plain language | 


you shall vote for this amendment, or remain 
disfranchised and under military rule, so long 
as Congress has the power, and until their 


terms of readmission have been fully complied | 


with. Thelaw of duress, applying to States as 
well as individuals, is too well defined to re- 
quire repetition here. 

What, then, is the justification for the exer- 
cise of these extraordinary powers by Congress, 
it we accept the Constitution as the supreme 
law of the land, and our form of government, 
as adopted in 1787, as still a subsisting Gov- 
ernment? Can constitutions be so tampered 
with? Can forms of government be so will- 
fully and recklessly subverted? Can all that 
remains Of popular sovereignty and free insti- 
tutions in this country be so trampled upon, 
without a word of protest from those for whose 
— and benefit this Government was estab- 
lished? 

The rapid strides we are making toward a 
centralized government, as abundantly appears 


in the bill before us, are well calculated to | 


excite alarm. The absorption of the reserved 
powers of the States and people, has become 
the startling feature of the times. The original 
powers of this Government no longer reside 
with the people. The relations between the 
creator and the creature have been changed. 


It is the appli- | 


If any of these States | 


He gave his people the | 











is only beginning to be felt. 
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pose, than we can stay the hand of destiny. 
The people may be misled and deprived of 
their liberties, but restitution is a question of 
time merely. 

There can be no better illustration of the 
intolerant spirit influencing extreme men of 
the dominant party at this time, the abuse of 
power, and the consequences resulting from a 
prostrate Constitution, than the present de- 
plorable condition of the southern States. 
Passing through such a war as the world had 
never witnessed—a war marked by deeds of 
valor on both sides, which in this feature, at 
least, identified us as a kindred people—the 


| southern States recognized the hand of destiny 


If Congress has | 


exceeded its authority and ignored the existence | 


of any reserved rights in the States and the 
people, the Executive, deriving his powers from 


the same common source, may not choose to | 


remain a passive spectator in the conflicts which 
are likely to arise. 


So long as harmony con- | 


tinues to prevail in the party which has brought | 


about this fearful state of things, we may go on 
without disturbance. Party unity and co- 


operation are essential to peace; but let dis- | 


sensions come, let jealousies and heart-burn- | 


ings spring up between Congress and the 


Executive, as we have witnessed in the past, || 


and then perhaps we may appreciate the value 
of a Constitution which has heretofore held in 
check and limited the power of each, and 
which, until recently, has proved ovr only 
means of safety and protection. It is easy to 
make laws and to wring for them en unwilling 


| in their crushing defeat, and laid down their 


arms that they might stand again united under 


| the flag which they had so vigorously opposed. 


support from the people when the legislative | 
and executive branches are in full accord, but | 


we may safely infer that with equal means 


of strengthening themselves, should these co- | 


ordinate branches come in conflict with each 
other, it would be difficult to say how and when 
the trouble would end. Wher the late Pres- 


ident was impeached and the attempt made | 
to vacate his oflice he was without popular | 


support. The Army and the Navy were said 
to be against him. 


construction of their powers, and the President 
another in reference to his own, do you sup- 


| pose that such a measure could have been 


accomplished without a struggle which would 
have involved the peace of the whole country? 
The consolidation of power in the [l’ederal 
Government, whether in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial departments, is 
full of danger. Our only safety consists in 


But suppose it to have | 


been otherwise, Congress standing upon one || tion and vengeance upon such a people, allied 


guarding the reserved rights of the States and | 


the people, and confining each and all within 


| their limited and prescrit.ed spheres. 


The penalty of treason could hardly be visited 
upon whole communities banded together, as 
they were, in a cause which they honestly be 
lieved to be just. Have they not lived up to the 
terms of capitulation so generously accorded to 
them by the great captain of the age at Appo- 
mattox Court-House? 

But the spirit of persecution was not to be ap- 
peased by submission alone. In yielding every- 
thing, there was really nothing left for greater 
sacrifices than the southern people had already 
made, and they retired from the field of their 
fruitless struggle, powerless and subdued, to 
their homes in that blighted section, once the 
pride of this great Republic; in production the 
first, in the intelligence of her people ranking 
with the foremost, in ardor for the success of 
free government the most zealous and exact 
ing, and in jealousy of despotic power and 


| arbitrary rule the most vigilant and distrustful. 


Such was the South in the days of her inde- 
pendence and glory when the names of her sons 
glittered upon every page of your legislative 
history. ‘These men, I say, retired to homes 
drenched in blood, to charred and smoking 
villages, to fields laid waste and desolate, and 
to comrades like themselves, broken in spirit, 
bankrupt in fortune, and no longer capable of 
aggression orresistance. ‘The dominant party 
had nothing to fear from them. ‘The dream 
of another revolution could hardly disturb the 
thoughts of bearded men. To invoke persecu- 


to us by the ties of brotherhood and a common 


| origin, who had fought the battles of the Revo- 


lution, and shared with the American people 
the trials and glories of that great epoch, was 
not the prompting of a generous spirit, of 
men living in a Christian age and governed by 
the laws of a progressive humanity. 

Within a short time past the old State of 
Virginia, yielding to the pressure of a central 


influence heretofore unknown in the working 


It may be seriously asked, with this bill be- | 


fore us and after the events of the last two 
years, to what extremities we are drifting, and 
whether it is really the settled purpose of those 


I came here, Mr. Speaker, in no spirit 
of factious opposition to General Grant or the 
dominant party. I came, if | know myself, to 
lend whatever influence I might possess, in 
binding up the bleeding wounds of our dis- 


tracted country, prepared to unite in all meas- | 


ures of practical legislation, looking to the 


supremacy of the Constitution and the true in- || 


terests of the people. I cannot renounce the 


faith in which I was educated under the guidance | 


of the wise and conservative men who gave us 
this form of government. While European 
Governments are at this very time yielding to 
the demands of popular clamor for enlarged 
freedom, we are gradually building up a con- 
solidated system, which must sooner or later 
fall under the rebuke of the same strong arm, 
and which we can no more divert from its pur- 


| in authority to change the form of this Govern- || 
| ment. 


of our system, was graciously allowed to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage with a view to resume 
control of her owndomesticaffairs. Nosooner 
had this office been performed than agreat con- 
servative victory was announced. General 
Grant had held out hopes of justice ; but the 
spirit of party could not view without concern 
the handwriting upon the wall. The cry of 
disloyalty was revived among the faithful. 
Visions of disappointed ambition, the loss of 
lucrative offices, the just retribution of outraged 
communities, the end of a forced millennium 
of pettifoggers and adventurers, were well cal- 
culated to excite alarm. Emissaries from the 
miserable league, who had held a whole people 
in bondage, pursued the President in his sum- 
mer recreations, to invoke his codperation in 
aid of a sinking cause, by a total abandonment 
of his own avowed policy, that power might be 
remanded back to the hands of those who had 
so long wielded despotic sway in the South. 
High Cabinet officers—one I regret to say a 
representative from my own State, who, court- 
ing in turn the shifting breezes of the political 
compass found his ambition rewarded at the 
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very antipode of his original starting-point— 
became the willing agents in this unheard of 
interference in a mere local election, and sent 
forth their words of admonition, with whatever 
of official significance they might be expected 
to convey, only to make the sentiment of the 
people the more united and determined. 
However gratifying this overwhelming vote 
of the people may have proved to the friends 
of orderand conservatism throughout the coun- 
try, 1am not one of those who rejoice in any 
favorable impression which it may have left 
upon the public mind. 
empty triumph. Iam not here to indulge in 
the slightest disparagement of the distinguished 


It was at best but an | 


son of another State who has been placed atthe | 
head of affairs in that ancient Commonwealth; | 


his reputed intelligence, conservatism, and love 
of country entitle him to respect; but I do pro- 
test, solemnly protest, against the necessity 
under Federal interference which imposed upon 
the people of Virginia, turning away from their 
native-born citizens, the selection of a citizen 
from another State to manage their domestic 
affairs. The State of Virginia voting by suf: 
ferance, and acquiescing in her inability to gov- 
ern herself! Where were the descendants of 
Washington, of Jefferson, of Madison, of Mar- 
shall, of Henry, and the host of names that 
have become as familiar as household words 
to the whole American people? 

When I look back upon the past, Mr. 
Speaker, when I compare this State with what 
she was and what she is to-day, when [ wit- 
ness the efforts of extreme men taking advan- 
tage of her helpless condition to humble and 
degrade her, | am filled with amazement. Her 
history is part and parcel of our common re- 
nown. If we mean that she shall come back 
into the Union upon an equality with her sister 
States, is it becoming that we should strive to 
blot out all the proud reminiscences of the 
past, and force her to drag forever the chains 
which have been riveted upon her? What 
will it profit to continue this war of persecu- 
tion? Willitaid reconstruction? Will it facil- 
itate the work of bringing the States once more 
in harmony and union with each other upon 
the only terms which can lead to stability and 
permanency in the future? Will it strengthen 
our relations of fraternity and good-fellowship? 

Look at her record. With an area almost 
equal to the combined map of Europe, she 
generously surrendered her vast possessions in 
giving her sanction to the Federal Constitution. 
The whole territory of the northwest was hers, 
out of which empires have been carved, which 


of **mother of States.’’ 
sons, in the triumphs of matured statesman- 
ship, in the aid which she has contributed in 


building up and advancing our free institutions, || 
who has stood in advance of this old ‘‘ mother || 


of States ?’’ 
what she believed to bea usurpation of power, 
so unpardonable that it may not be forgiven? 
Does not her record entitle her to the forbear- 
ance of her sister States? Ought not the man- 
tle of charity, at least, to be thrown over her, 
not seven times, but seventy times seven, if 
necessary to reclaim her to the Union, which 
she was so largely instrumental in forming? 
Revenge and persecution have no further ex- 
cesses to perpetrate, to make her degradation 
the more signal and complete. Burke's descrip- 
tion of the Carnatic, after invading armies had 


passed over it, could hardly exaggerate her des- | 


olate and ruined condition, when she emerged 


from the war into which she had been reluct- || our action, or the heavy responsibility which it 


A breathing skeleton was all || 


antly drawn. 
that remained of the fallen giant. 
**Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore.”’ 

Her capitol in the hands of her own slaves, 
her institutions controlled by the same degraded 
power, Federal bayonets bristling at every turn, 
to mock the freedom which she once enjoyed, 


Is the sin of rebellion, against | 








| name!’’ 
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and to impart boldness to the marauders who 
were rioting in her downfall. More than the 
fate of Poland was hers. There she stands 
to-day helpless and prostrate, like Niobe, all 
tears. 
** Widowed and childless, 
Hardened with woes, a statue of despair.” 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, in full view of all this, 
we see around us extreme men, impatient for a 
renewal ofthese revoltingscenes. Itisthe warn- 
ing of smothered and unappeased vengeance. 
‘*Carthago delenda est’’ is the never dying 
watchword. The graves must give up their 


|| dead, and the South, resigned to her fate, must 


struggle on in the hope of a later resurrection. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard a great deal about 
loyalty since the war terminated. ‘‘O liberty,’’ 
said Madam Roland on her way to the scaffold, 
‘‘ what crimes are they committing in thy 
The moral is not without its appli- 
cation. In the name of loyalty the Constitution 


| has been overturned and the reconstruction 
| of these States has been held in abeyance, 


until all prospect of a just reconstruction has 
ceased to exist. Loyalty springs from a proper 
love of country; from an observance of con- 
stitutional guarantees and our form of govern- 
ment, adopted in 1787, as it came to us from 
our fathers. I cannot recognize the loyalty 
of those who make it the pretext for sordid 
agitation, for a renewal of the dead issues of 
the war, and the cruel prosecution of a pros- 
trate people in the mere interest of party. The 
men who delight most in such strife, remote 


| from the trials and sacrifices of war when the 
| reality was upon the country, are not to be 
| trusted now in their insane ravings and self- 


glorification, when all danger has passed, and 


/a common flag floats alike over the victor and 
| the vanquished. 


Loyalty to party is not to be 
mistaken for devotion to liberty and constitu- 
tional government. 

The concession of the power to control suf- 
frage in the States, is the last vestige of those 
reserved rights, not already claimed and appro- 


_ priated in some form or other, which the fram- 
| ers of the Constitution so obstinately insisted 
| uponin the formation of a Federal Government. 


Whether Congress, or the Executive, or the Fed- 
eral judiciary is to be recognized as the supreme 
arbiter hereafter, is matter of little, concern if 


| the form of your government is to be changed, 


and the people are no longer sovereign in dis- 


| posing of questions touching their organic law. 


| 


; ich || tician who has party ends to subserve. 
have justly conferred upon her the proud title || 


In the valor of her || 


| 
| 
| 


The Constitution, with shame be it said, has 
become the foot-ball of every designing poli- 
It no 
longer presents a barrier against usurpation 
and encroachment. Amendments are being 
piled upon amendments, until its identity is 
gone, and what is left has ceased to be the ob- 
ject of veneration and respect, to which in 
times gone by, we were taught to cling as the 
ark of our political safety. It cannot be long 
before we realize the danger to which we are 
exposed ; but that period may come when it is 


| too late to apply a remedy, and all that is worth 
| contending for in our popular system, has been 


hopelessly sacrificed. ‘The thirst for power is 
no new phase in the history of republics. It 
has shown itself in all ages and in every vicissi- 
tude of human progress, from the days of the 


ancient republics down to the establishment of 


ourown. Our forefathers were not blind to 
the lessons of history, and they threw around 
the Constitution all the safeguards which a wise 
forethought could suggest. In undoing their 
work we must not aout the importance of 


imposes upon every well-wisher of free gov- 


|| ernment, to whose patriotic offices and adher- 
| ence to constitutional guarantees, we have a 
right to look for protection and the safety of 


the Republic. 
In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say 
that when I reflect upon the fearful advances 
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|| of congressional encroachment ; when | eon 

sider the inevitable consequences of this recon 
mendation of the President of the United Stay, 
in reference to the old State of Georgia ; w},. 
I see high civil departments of this Goyer, 
| ment in the hands of mere military men yj; 
strictly military training and education ; whey | 
behold the States that formed this Governmey, 
_ degraded, disfranchised, deprived of their jy 
| and equal representation in this House, ay) 
| held in suspense for attempting to exercis, 
their functions as integral parts of our Feder, 
| system ; when I witness the gradual but certg;, 
approaches that are now making to hold in cheg; 


and neutralize whatever of independence },, 
been left in the Federal judiciary, that |, 
hope of a tottering Constitution ; when I he,. 
the honorable gentleman from Massachuset; 
| [Mr. Bur.er,] at the head of the Reconstr, 
tion Committee, threatening to seize in th 
interest of the l’ederal arm all the wealthy gy; 
powerful corporations of the land to swell sj) 
further its already overgrown power, I say; 
all frankness and sincerity, that I look wit) 
gloomy forebodings to the future of this greg 
country. ; 
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| SPEECH OF HON. AARON A;:SARGEN] 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 20, 1869, 
On the bill(S. No, 281) to provide for the reconstrn 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. SARGENT. Any one who has listene; 
to the debate on this bill, and who is familiy 
with the debates of former years on question: 
of great moment involving the safety of t) 
Republic or the enforcement of the plaine: 
rights of the loyal people of the South, mus 
be struck with the ingenuity of the Democra 
members in shaping old phrases to new oce: 
sions, and with their consistency in denouncin; 
every measure that is not dictated in the inter 
ests of rebels. The same vehemence th: 
characterizes this bill as arbitrary, unjus: 
unconstitutional, within the memory of usa 
| denounced the act of Mr. Lincoln in assemblin; 
an armed force to save this capital as the a 
of a despot and the knell of Ameriean liberty 
The coercion of the seceded States was ari 
trary, unjust, and unconstitutional. The drafi 
the measures taken to sustain public credit, th 
emancipation proclamation, the whole reco: 
struction measures one after the other, accor! 
ing to these eloquent gentlemen, have bee 
each and equally arbitrary, unjust, and uncon 
stitutional. How often have we been thireat 
ened with the indignation of the people, an! 
how often have these gentlemen been mistake! 
in their threats and prophecies. The peop! 
have steadily supported the party of liberty, 
| and they will yet do so. 

But the Democratic members on this floo: 
have certainly progressed with the passage 0! 





events. J remember some of the gentlemet 
on my left seven years ago declaiming lust! 
against any form of emancipation, and declar 
ing that any measure to that end would cove! 
the South with blackened ruin and cause 4 
separation of eternal hate. Never would th: 
South affiliate again with the despoilers of the! 


| 
household gods. ‘Take any shape but that. 
| 


Only leave slavery untouched and we mig! 
»lay war to our hearts’ content. But to-day! 
ave heard the confession from the Democrat 

side of the House, passing unchallenged, that" 

man in the South desires the reéstablishme' 
of slavery, and that its abolition brings infin" 


blessings to the white race. What man }s° 


bold now as to say that there is no right | 
coerce a rebellious State; that this nation h* 
not the right to live; that it does not posse* 
Where are th 


ee LN Ae 


the privilege of self-defense? 
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orators who tortured speech to express their 

indignation against us who dared to vote the | 
means of coercion, and who painted with all 

the bombast of to-day the retiring procession | 
of Republicans from this Hall? Someofthem | 
have passed from these Halls forever; others | 
still talk as if they were the sole depositaries 
of public virtue, the only exponents of consti- 
tutional law, the chosen guardians of public | 


Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this bill 
seem to concede, for the sake of the argument, 


| that the conditions affixed by Congress to the 


| tutional. 


admission of reconstructed States were consti- 
Whether they so concede or not, 
popular judgment has so decided and sanc- 
tioned every step of progress. It is too late to 


| argue that proposition. The issue was plainly 


thunders. Dare they forget the stains that spot || 


their garments? Think they that the record | 
has never been written up of their persistent 
and factious opposition to measures now known 


nationalexistence? Had there been a gleam of | 
patriotism in their course; could the Demo- | 
cratic party in this Hall point to one instance 
of self-abnegation, one measure originated and | 
urged by it having any tendency to make rebel- | 
lion more difficult or reconstruction more bene- 
ficial to loyal men, we might look to it for 
advice, at least sincerity, upon such measures 
as this. 
How ill-considered is and has been the un- 
varying opposition of the Democratic party to 
measures warlike, financial, or reconstruction, 
has been well illustrated on this floor within a 
few days. 
McnGEN] went out as of aforetime to preach 
Democratic doctrines of repudiation, not know- 
ing that the strength had departed from him; | 
that these locks of his party had been shorn | 
by public opinion. One after another of his 
Democratic friends arise in their places and 
repudiate his repudiation with not a word of 
courtesy to conceal their vexation at the frank 
talk of their associate. It was a refreshing | 
spectacle to see these gentlemen who had de- 
nounced from so many stumps and in this Hall | 
the bloated bondholders, and fiercely assailed 
the financial policy of the Government even in 
the dark days of the war when our fate hung | 
by a slender thread of credit, place themselves 
squarely on the Republican platform and vote 
so unanimously for the resolution of my friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. Garrietp.] How many hard 
words were taken back during that edifying | 
half hour! But the speech of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MunGen] was no new utter- 
ance from his lips. In it he read largely from | 
a previous speech made by him on this floor to 
show his full consistency. On that former 
occasion the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Brooks] and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. ELpRipGE] and their compeers remained | 
mute. Was it not because at that date Pendle- 
ton had not been beaten in Ohio or Packer in | 
Pennsylvania? The public voice had not yet 
been plainly heard in condemnation of the doc- 
trine of the Democratic party. There was yet 
a hope that this lever might overthrow the Re- | 
publican party. That hope disappeared as the | 
economy of the Government forestalled slander | 


Therefore, it was not too much to expect that 
the Democratic Representatives in this Hall 
should hasten to free themselves of imputations 
for which their own course and that of the cher- 
ished leaders of their party had given too much 
meaning. 
In the light of this long hostility to any 
aggressive policy against the rebels; the fierce 
enunciations of the people’s Representatives 
who decreed the extinction of slavery and solid 
reconstruction on the basis of equal rights and 
public safety ; the studied efforts to deery pub- 
lie credit and defeat the means to sustain it, 
with subsequent confessions that showed that 
these party outcries were either blind opposi- 
ion or else unscrupulous partisanship, | have 
no confidence in the motives that prompt simi- 
lar tactics in regard to this bill, and only con- 
tempt for the renewed threats of popular 
vengeance, coming from gentlemen who have 
eretofore exhausted the vocabulary of abuse 
and threats against us. 








| Georgia has been once admitted under the | 


made up in the last presidential election, and 
was clearly adjudicated. But it is claimed that 


reconstruction laws, and that there is no power 


|| in Congress to compel her to observe the con- 
by the event to have been the condition of || 


ditions on which she was admitted. Then, 
indeed, are the people powerless and their 
Representatives imbecile. 
western States were admitted upon conditions 
relating to public property, &c., the sanction 
of their Legislatures being required of such 


| conditions before proclamation of their admis- 


‘| sion to the Union and the admission of their 


| Representatives to this floor. 


| respect the supreme authority ? 


| its borders. 
California had disregarded this stipulation and |, to the observance of its obligations. The time 
passed a law taxing the public domain, the forts | 


| and navy-yard of the United States, would the 








i| ing her State constitution. 


The application of such Federal authority | 


had been sanctioned by years of usage and 


Very many of the | 


multitudes of precedents before such authority | 


was applied in reconstruction. Will any gen- 


of those States which entered the Union on 


condition-precedent had embraced the first | 


opportunity of legislative will after admission 
to repudiate the fundamental stipulations, that 
Congress would not have had the power to 


State to pupilage until it gave guarantees to 
My own State 


not tax the property of the United States within 
Suppose the first Legislature of 


fact that it had representation here, that in the 
effete parlance of State rights it was ‘‘a sov- 
ereign State,’’ have arrested the fiat of Con- 
gress or disarmed its power? 
trine is contended for on this floor it mustalso 
be assumed that Congress had no power to 


| affix conditions, and has only to register the | 
number of States that may be carved out of the || 


Territories of the Union. The power to affix 


|| impunity their and our organic laws. 


If such a doc: | 


conditions must carry the power to enforce | 


them. Without such power a large part of the 


| legislation of the country relating to new States 
We could neither re- | 


was the merest farce. 
quire constitutions republican in form or assign 
boundaries to new States. Suppose Congress 


the practice of polygamy unlawful by its organic 
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and control of her Legislature by men who 
had broken an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States she violated the 
fourteenth amendment, the sanction of which 


| Was a condition-precedent to her admission. 


There has never been a viler piece of treach 


| ery than that consummated by these very unre- 


pentant rebel legislators. To that Legislature 
were elected many men clearly disqualified 
under the fourteenth amendment. They could 
not sit an hour except in violation of the con- 
To that same Legislature 
there were elected some colored men who, by 
the decision of the supreme court of Georgia, 


| were qualified under the laws and constitution 


| tleman have the hardihood to affirm that if any || 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. || | press of Georgia. 


| the other class. 
| understood. 


of the State. But an arrangement was made by 
which neither should object to the eligibility of 
It was so distinctly agreed and 
On these conditions the colored 
and white Union members did not object to the 
ineligible whites taking their seats. ‘These men 
who had once been false to their oath to their 
country were false to this agreement also, and 
used their power thus gained to unseat the col- 
ored members. By this ineffable meanness 
they grasped the power of the State, and the 
fraud is applauded by the united Democratic 
But these men reckoned 
They did not violate with 
By thi 


without Congress. 


| bill we will undo that great wrong, and the 


|| Georgia Legislature will be purged of the men 
repeal the act of admission, to send back such | 


| disqualified to sit therein but capable of the 
/ meanest political act recordedin history. Even 
|| were these violations of fundamental law fol 
was admitted on the condition that it should | 


law. In the light of old and new precedents we | 


cannot doubt our power so to do. 
tlemen contend that if Utah accepted the 


€ y { || conditions it could legalize the practice of 
and the public voice repudiated repudiation. || 


polygamy after its admission? Will they in- 
sist that we must sit idly by and see this 
violation of fundamental law and have no 


Will gen- | 


lowed by no insecurity to life and property 1: 
would befit the dignity of the American Con 


| gress to take some measures to bring this State 


when nullification of national laws and con 
stitutional compacts could be attempted witli 
impunity is separated from the present by the 
gulf of a desolating war. 

Ifthe power of the national Government has 
become centralized even beyond the idea ot 
Alexander Hamilton; it is the rebel States 
that have compelled us to strengthen the 
national arm to defeat their nefarious designs. 
The power of the national Government is the 


' concentrated will of the people acting with 


greater force than ever through constitutional 
forms. The will of the people holds these new 
States to the conditions of their admission, 
and were there no higher motive the determ 


' ination to vindicate the dignity of the laws 


|| should pass a law admitting Utah into the || 
Union asa State on condition of its making | 


| highest duty it owes to the nation. 


jurisdiction to vindicate our dignity and the || 


authority of the law? 
our Democratic friends ; and to listen to their 


| advice we must abdicate a well-established 


power of the Government. Whether Geor- 
gia has violated the fundamental law, the con- 
dition of her admission, is a question of fact. 
When the fact is admitted or proven 
means to compel her obedience must reside 


This is the position of | 


would be ample justification of this legislation. 
But there are urgent reasons growing out of 
the disorganization of Georgia; the repeated 
political murders, the wide-spread terrorism 
that exists there, testified to by the highest 
and most disinterested authority, that demand 
our action. And I tell gentlemen that the Rx 


ae party will fulfill its purpose to make 


ife, liberty, and property safe in Georgia and in 

every State that needs reconstruction as the 
Neither 
cajolery nor threats will divert it from this 
purpose. 

Is life, liberty, and property safe in Georgia 
at the present moment, or has it been since thie 
act of the Legislature to which I have referred ? 
I do not refer to ordinary crimes that arise from 


| cupidity and have their counterparts in every 


the || 


with the law-making power of the nation. || 
The cry of usurpation is answered by prece:- | 


dents, by the necessities of the case, by com- 
mon sense. 

Has Georgia violated the conditions of her 
admission? ‘That State proffered her consti- 
tution, republican in form, and we accepted 
it. She adopted the fourteenth amendment. 
She has violated both. 


By the election to 


By the decision of her || 
| own supreme court she is convicted of violat- 


community; I refer to murders for loyal sen 
timents. Fifteen members of the Legislature 
have been driven from their homes by the Ku- 
klux Klan, and senators and representative 


‘| have been murdered because they were Repub 


licans. Since the spring session of this body 
| two members of the Georgia Legislature, one 
white and one colored, who were here asking 
for the passage of laws that would protect the 
loyal people of that State, have been murdered 
in cold blood. General Terry gives us his tes 
| timony as to the condition of matters in the 
| State in his report that comes to us in the 
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papers accompanying the message. Speaking 
of the state of affairs in Georgia, he says: 
‘In many parts of the State there is practically no 
government; the worst of crimes are committed and 
empt is made to punish those who commit 
murders have been and are very frequent, 
abuse in various ways of blacks is too com- 


ite notice, 


tuem; 
and the 
nto ex 
tence of numerous insurrectionary organizations 
known as the “Kuklux Klans’ who, shielded by 
their disguise, by the secrecy of their movements, 
| by the terror which they inspire, perpetrate 
crimes with impunity. There is great reason to be- 
lieve that in some cases local magistrates are in sym- 
pathy with these organizations. In many places 
they are overawed by them and dare not attempt to 
punishthem. To punish such offenders by civil pro- 
ceedings would be a difficult task, even were magis- 
trates in all cases disposed and had they courage to 
do their duty; for the same influences which govern 
them equally affect juries and witnesses. A conver- 


x 


There can be no doubt of the | 


| unlike the gentleman from Pennsylvania, he | 


itself. 


sation which I have had with a wealthy planter, a | 


gentleman of intelligence and education and a po- 
litical opponent of the national Administration, will 
illustrate the difficulty. While deploring the lament- 
able state of affairs in the county in which he lives 


he frankly admitted to me that were the most worth- | 


less vagabonds in the county to be charged with 


crimes against the person of a Republican or a negro | 


neither he nor any other person of property within 
the county would dare to refuse to give bail for the 
offender, nor would they dare to testify against him, 
whatever might be their knowledge of his guilt.” 


That society would be utterly rotten and its | 


rehabilitation hopeless where the majority of 
its people could sanction such depravity and 
lawlessness. ven in the wildest orgies of the 
l’rench revolution, when I’rance indulged ina 
saturnalia of blood and all dissent was hushed, 
there was a horror of the fell spirits of the 
clubs that soon was manifested when the spell 
of terror was broken. That is now the hope 
of Georgia. The State must be rescued from 
these terrorists that the voice of reason and 


humanity, stifled among its citizens, may be | 


heard. General ‘Terry bears evidence that 
it is a dominant, reckless minority that work 
these scenes of violence and outrage. He says: 


**IT do not suppose that the great majority of the 
people of the State of either race approve of the 
ommission of these crimes. I believe that not only 
would they gladly see good orderrestored, peace and 
quiet maintained, and law vindicated, but would 
lend their aid to secure these ends were they not 
controlled by their fears. 
Lica 
the civil authorities will afford them protection, in 
many counties they suffer these evils to exist with- 


outan effort to abate them, and meekly submit to || 


the rule of a disorderly and criminal minority.” 

l'o the same end is the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Bullock, the chief magistrate of the State. 
The poor gentlemen who came here in the 
spring to depict the condition of their State 
and beg for relief could not in life speak so 
eloquently as they now speak in their bloody 
They have carried the accusations 
to a higher tribunal ; and well will it be for us 
if we escape condemnation there for our cruel 
delays in devising relief, which have sent 
them and many another to untimely deaths. 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Woovwakp] visited Macon during the recent 


hr ls 
snrouds. 


agricultural fair, and he bears testimony to || 


the loyalty and good order that prevailed 
there. His idea of loyalty and that of those 
who fought against rebellion have never coin- 
cided. How loyal was it in the managers 
of that fair to refuse to raise the American flag 
over the pavilion lest it cause disturbance among 
those who attended! Is this the evidence that 
the people of Georgia ‘‘are just as faithfully 
attached to the Government as if they had 
never seceded?’’ It is idle to talk of submis- 
sion to national authority when that authority 
is flagrantly defied ; to talk of good order, when 
political murder and persecution is rampant 


and unpunished, and loyal men are refugees | 


from their homes ; of freedom, when the better 
impulses, the humanity of the community, are 
cowered by a desperate minority; of loyalty 
and attachment to the Government, when the 
national flag cannot be flung to the breeze 
without a riot, even in the presence of national 
Representatives invited to witness the con- 
dition of the State. 
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In the light of such surroundings the path | 
of duty for this Congress is clear and plain. | 
All departments of the Government have | 
outlined it—the general of the department, 
the chief Executive, the committees of both 
Houses. The President’s recommendation was 
clear and emphatic. General Terry saw it 
clearly. To the simple soldier, reading the 
legislation of the country, it appeared that the 
national honor is pledged to the protection of 
the loyalists and freedmen of the South ; and, 


considered hostility against the supporters of 


the Government as hostility to the Government 





And he says, in conclusion : 


‘*I desire to express my conviction that the only 
way to restore good order in the State is to resume 
military control over it for the time being, and ulti- 
mately provide by law that the Legislature shall 
reassemble as a provisional Legislature, from which 
all ineligible persons shall be excluded, and to which 
all eligible persons elected to it, either white or 
black, shall be admitted. Such Legislature would, 
I believe, enact such laws and invest their Executive 


_with such powers as would enable him to keep the 


peace, protect life and property, and punish crime.” 


Governed, however, by | 
apprehensions, and having no confidence that 


|| further conditions for readmission. 
|| conditions may as well be contained in the re- 
|| pealing act asin a subsequentone. The whole 


Such will be the effect of the present bill if 
enacted. It will wrest the power of evil from 
|| the desperate elements of that afflicted com- 
_munity. It is conceived in no spirit of hos- 
|| tility to Georgia or the South. ‘The real en- 


|restoring to all men their rights, to prevent 
| and punish high-handed crime. Is it not a 
| a misfortune for any State that men can be 
| murdered with impunity for political opinion 
| and action in its midst? Is it not afflicted 
|| when its citizens can be driven from their 
| homes into exile for any cause? Is it not 
| cursed when men of wealth, respectability, 


| 





i} . e ° ° 
| in a court of justice against red-handed vil- 
‘| lains; when crime seeks not even excuse, but 


is bold, defiant, unblushing, and unpunished ? 
| We should be unworthy our places in this Hall 


did we not take the jurisdiction sanctioned by 
| the Constitution and demanded by public safety 
|| and decree that these things shall end. 

The necessity of action is then upon us, and 
| the mode of that action is hardly a question of 
choice. 


| the national dignity or restore peace to the 
State of Georgia. 
| adequate remedy is to take away the corporate 
| existence we gave; an existence which is for- 
| feited by violation of the compact of her ad- 
| mission as a State and by the oppression of 
| those whom our honor and her obligations 
|| should protect. We have waited long and 
|| patiently for Georgia to recede from its faith- 
|| less position, and its rebel directors have grown 
|| bold and more cruel from our hesitation. In 
|| mercy to the vast majority of its people we will 
| now exercise the powers that reside in the 
|| legislative branch of the Government, and with 
|| the concurrence of the Executive disrobe her 
_of powers that have been so faithlessly used. 
‘| But it cannot be urged against this measure 
|| that its purpose is the indefinite exclusion of 
|| Georgia. We propose by it to readmit it to 
|| the fellowship of States just as soon as its con- 
'| duct shall furnish security forthe future. Upon 
|| the same principle that Congress from time 
_immemorial has required of States conditiens- 
precedent to their admission, we may prescribe 
| any conditions necessary to the public safety 
as precedent conditions to the readmission of 
Georgia. I haveshown that we must have the 
power to repeal any act of admission for a 
violated covenant as the only remedy for such 
infraction of national law and public faith. 
In that act of repeal Congress may make 
Those 


| 
| 
| 





| 


‘| emies of Georgia are those who on this floor 
| and elsewhere obstruct legislation needful for 


| and humanity dare not, out of regard to their 
| own safety, protest or even to give evidence 


Gentlemen upon the other side do not 
| suggest any other course that will vindicate 


They know that the only 
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question is open for action in such a case, §, 
here wein effect repeal the acts that gave 
corporate existence to Georgia for reagop: 
growing out of its own action and condition. 
and we may well require any conditions fo; 
its readmission that we could require had j; 
never been admitted. It is hardly to be cop. 
tended, in view of proper verdicts repeated], 
sanctioning the action of Congress in that re. 
gard, and of judicial decisions recognizing the 
validity of the fourteenth amendment, tha: 
Congress cannot require as a condition of the 
rehabilitation of a State that it shall ratif, 
an amendment to the Constitution of the Uni. 


| ted States. I shall not go over that ground. A\j 


such questions are tried before the great tr. 
bunal of public opinion which is rarely misled 
by sophistry. That tribunal has rendered jt; 
decision after full consideration, and there [ |p; 
that matter rest, well satisfied with the result, 
In strict accordance with recent precedents g» 
sanctioned we shall require of Georgia the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment. The 
conditions we exact are not greater than those 
required of Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas, 
and she has only herself to blame that they 
are required at all. 

Mr. Speaker, it was the hope of the Repub. 
lican party that the measures which passed Con- 
gress for the reconstruction of Gedrgia would 
have been final, and that no further supervision 
would benecessary. There has been an anxious 
desire in the party to hasten the work of recon- 
ciling tothe Unionall the rebel States. We have 
earnestly desired the peaceand prosperity of the 
South. The stories of wrong and outrage that 
came from there have pained our hearts. We 
have rejoiced when any southern statesman 
has given up his prejudices and sought to induce 
his neighbors to live in peace and harmony 
inthe Union. We have been fast rather than 
slow to believe in rebel repentance, as in the 
case of Georgia, and been compelled to retard 
our steps as we now are compelled to retrace 
them. I know I express the sentiments of this 
side of this Hall when I say we earnestly hope 
for the speedy coming of the day when the 
hearts of all our people will be closely knit 
together, when industry and peace shall per. 
vade the land, and liberty regulated by justice 
be enjoyed throughout the Republic. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. 

OF IOWA, 

Ix tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 20, 1869, 


On the bill (S. No. 281) to provide for the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. LOUGHRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in favor of the passage of this bill, as I believe 
it to be eminently just and proper, and I have 
no doubt as to its constitutionality. 

I have listened attentively to the arguments 
of gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
against this bill, but I have been unable to dis- 
cover anything different from the old argu: 
ments urged by them upon every occasion since 
the commencement of the war against every 
act and every measure of the Government to 
defend its own existence and preserve our 1n- 
stitutions. 

These arguments of tyranny, usurpation, and 
unconstitutionality, as applied to the acts of 
the Government in its prosecution of the war 
and the reconstruction of the rebel States, have 
become stale and threadbare ; they have been 
harped upon so long that the country has be: 
come weary of them. This whole question 1s 
well understood. A few words suffice to state 
it, as it has been stated times without number. 

The people of eleven of the States volun- 
tarily and formally renounced their allegiance 
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+o the United States Government and their 
ie shts under it; declared themselves free and 
independent States, and organized and set up 


t} 


have been ever since. And yet their people 


State governments in each of such States hos- | 


tile to the United States ; and for four years, 
with mighty armies, wa ed a cruel and bloody 
war against the United States Government, 
jestroying in that war the lives of a quarter of 
» million of American citizens, soldiers, who 
fought in defense of the Government. After 
four years of war their armies were defeated 
and crushed and their military power destroyed. 
What, then, was their political status, what 
their rights? , 

On this question there were two theories. 
The Democratic theory, that the men engaged 
in this four years of rebellion and war had for- 
feited no legal or constitutional rights or polit- 
ical privileges ; that they could at once step 
back into their former position, resume all 
their rights and privileges in the Union; the 
old politicians of the South, the men who had 
organized the rebellion and upon whose souls 
were its guilt, could at once return to this Cap- 
itol, passing on their way hither the new-made 
graves of two hundred and fifty thousand I'ed- 
eral soldiers, and take their seats without ques- 
tion or hinderance in Congress, and participate 
in making laws for the nation they had failed 
to destroy only for want of power to do it. In 
short, that treason was no crime involving pun- 
ishment. 

Opposed to this was the Republican theory 
that by their rebellion and war the people of 
those States forfeited all their rights and all 
their political privileges; that they were with- 
out any civil government whatever, they them- 
selves having destroyed their original govern- 
ments and set up new ones; and the new ones 
having been destroyed by the military power 
of the Government, that it thus became and 
was the legal right and the duty of the United 
States Governmentto prescribe the terms upon 
which their forfeited rights should be restored. 
Acting upon this theory Congress from time to 
time exercised this authority, and prescribed 
terms just and right in themselves and exceed- 
ingly generous under the circumstances. None 
of the guilty parties were put to death, none 
punished; not even the great leader and arch 
traitor; and the only condition required of the 
people was that they should, before being 
remitted to their forfeited rights, organize and 
establish State governments which should se- 
cure to all the people of the States equal rights. 

On this last of these two theories Congress 
has conducted the reconstruction of those States; 
and upon direct issues this course has been rati- 
fied and sustained by the people, time after time, 
so fully and decisively that opposition to it by 
4 party claiming to bow to the will of the peo- 
ple ought, it seems to me, tocease. Upon that 
issue the Fortieth Congress was elected and 
upon that issue almost entirely this Congress 
and this Administration were placed in power, 
and they would be false to their pledges did 
they not carry out this plan. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the question whether 
after the war these States were in the Union 
or whether they were out of the Union, it is 
one of but little practical importance and is 
simply a play upon words. 

do not understand that by the Republican 
theory they were any of them out of the 
~nion, even when carrying on flagrant war. 
hey were out of their proper practical relations 
with the Union, having voluntarily destroyed 
their State governments and their right to 
representation in Congress; yet they never 
Were out, never could get out, and the Repub- 
‘ican party never went upon any such theory. 
We denied their right to leave the Union; and 
y the stern and dread arbitrament of war itis 
settled that no State ever can leave the Union; 
the Union is indissoluble. These States, I 
repeat, were all the time in the Union, and 





had forfeited their rights, and by the laws of war 
and the laws of nations were subject to the will 
of their conquerors. Butit isurged here against 
the exercise of this power in this case that by act 
of Congress of June 25, 1868, the State was 
admitted to representation upon certain con- 
ditions, and that all those conditions were after- 
ward complied with by the State; and that 
therefore Congress hasnow no more controlover 
the State. I deny thatthe State has fully and 
in spirit complied with the conditions of said 
act; but on the contrary, as | shall show here- 
after, has so acted that the purpose and object 
of such conditions, namely, the protection of 
the loyal people of the State, has entirely 


failed, and that therefore the State has no just | 


claim under said act. 

But, sir, admitting for the sake of the argu- 
ment that the State had fully complied with 
the conditions of said act of 1868, and was 
thereby restored to her right of representation, 
there are still two reasons why Congress has the 
power legally to exercise this authority : 

Virst, by section four of article four of the 
the Constitution of the United States— 


_ “The United States shall guaranty to every State 
in this Union a republican form of Government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion.” 


By this clause the people of each State are 


secured protection from the United States: 
first, against the invasion of their rights by the | 


State government; and second, against foreign 
invasion. 


of the United States to interfere and protect 
the people. 


To ‘‘guaranty,’’ according toW ebster, means 


‘*to make sure,’’ ‘‘to warrant,’’ ‘‘to secure | 


the performance of.’’ Now, that this does not 
apply merely to the original formation of the 


State government is apparent from the fact | 


that it was made applicable to ‘‘every State in 
the Union.’’ There were then thirteen States; 


they all had their State Governments, and yet | 


this provision was made to apply toall; on 


the contrary this ‘‘ guarantee’ was to con- | 


tinue to all time, and to be exercised when- 
ever the people of any State by any means are 
deprived of republican government. This 
power is given to the ‘* United States,’’ and the 
last clause of section eight, article one, pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power— 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and 


proper for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- | 


ers and all other powers vested by the Constitution 
in the Government of the United States.” 


So that Congress has the power to make any 
law necessary and proper to carry into execu- 


tion the power given the ‘‘ United States’’ of | 


guarantying a republican form of government 
to Georgia, and it is of necessity for Congress 


to say what law is necessary and proper and | 
when the occasion has arisen for the exercise 


of this power. 

But eve is still another portion of the Con- 
stitution which authorizes this action. The 
fourteenth amendment, being article fourteen 


of the Constitution, and to which Georgia gave | 


her assent, provides that— 


“All persons born or naturalized in the United | 


States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State in 
which they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States,” * * * 
“‘nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 


It provides further that— 


** No person shall hold any office under any State | 


who having previously taken an oath as amember of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as 
a member of any State Legislature, or as an execu- 
tive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same 
or given aid and comfort to its enemies.”’ 


And the last section of said amendment pro- 
vides that— 


“The Congress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 


propriate legislation, the provisions of this article.” | 


In either case it is equally the duty | 
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There is no doubt but that this legislation is 
necessary to enforce the provisions of both sec- 


tion one and section three of that article. 


General Terry, the officer in command of 
that military district, in a report dated August 
14, 1869, says: 


**T have delayed making the report thus ealled for 
until the present time in order that [ might become 
acquainted with the condition of affairs in Georgia 
before expressing any opinion in regard to them. 
Now [ have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the situation here demands the interposition of the 
national Government, in order that life and property 
may be protected, freedom of speech and political 
action secured,and the rights and liberties of the 


| freedmen maintained. 





“This opinion is based upon complaints made to 
me, the reports of officers detailed to investigate 
alleged outrages, and upon the statements of many 
persons of respectability and high position from dif 
ferent parts of the State, in whose representations I 
must repose confidence, some of whom have given 
me information only under the pledge of secrecy, 
the state of affairs in their section being such that 
they feared the extreme of personal violence should 
it become known that they had been in communica 
tion with me. 

‘In many parts of the State there is practically no 
government. The worst of crimes are committed, 
and no attempt is made to punish those whocommit 
them. Murders have been and are frequent; the 
abuse in various ways of the blacks is too common 
to excite notice. There can be no doubt of the 
existence of numerous insurrectionary organizations 
known as Kuklux Kians, who, shielded by their 
disguise, by the secrecy of their movements, and by 
the terror which they inspire, perpetrate crimes with 
impunity. There is great reason to believe that in 
some cases local magistrates are in sympathy with 
the members of these organizations. Inmany places 
they are overawed by them and dare not attempt to 
punish them. ‘To punish such offenders by civil pro 
ceedings would be a difficult task, even were magis- 
trates in all cases disposed and had they the courage 
to do theirduty, for the same influences which govern 
them equally affect juries and witnesses. A conver- 
sation which I have had with a wealthy planter, 2 
gentleman of intelligence and education and a po- 
litical opponent of the present national Administra- 
tion, will illustrate this difficulty. While deploring 
the lamentable condition of affairs in the county in 
which he lives, he frankly admitted to me that were 
the most worthless vagabond in the country to be 
charged with a crime against the person of a Repub- 
lican or a negro neither he nor any other person of 

yroperty within the county would dare refuse to give 

bail for the offender, nor would they dare to testify 
against him, whatever might be their knowledge of 
his guilt. 

That very many of the.crimes which have been 
committed have no political bearing L believe; that 


| some of them were prompted by political animosity, 


and that most of the numerous outrages upon freed 


|} men result from hostility to the race, induced by 


their enfranchisement, I think cannot 
verted. 

* The same difficulties which beset the prosecution 
of criminals are encountered by negroes who seek 
redress for civil injuries in the local courts. Magis- 
trates dare not do their duty toward them, and 
instances are not wanting where it has even been 
beyond the power of a magistrate to protect a negro 
plaintiff from violence in his own presence, while 
engaged in the trial of his case. I desire it to be 
unders‘ood that in speaking of magistrates [in no 
degree refer to the Judges of the superior courts; 
they are gentlemen of high character. I have every 
confidence that they wil! do their duty fearlessly and 
impartially, but it is to be observed that even they 
cannot control grand and petit juries; they cannot 
compel the former to indict nor the latter to render 
unprejudiced verdicts.” * * * * #* | 

**In conclusion, I desire to express my conviction 
that the only way to restore good order in the State 
is to resume military control over it for the time 
being, and ultimately to provido by law that the 
Legislature shall reassemble as a provisional Legis- 


be contro- 


| lature, from which all ineligible persons shall be 


excluded, and to which all eligible persons clected 
to it, whether white or black, shall be admitted. 
Such a Legislature would, I believe, enact such laws 


| and invest the Executive with such powers as would 


enable him to keep the peace, protect life and prop 
erty, and punish crime.”’ 


In connection with this report of General 


| Terry I ask the attention of the House to the 


following extracts from a report madeto a con- 
vention of colored laboring men held a few 
weeks since in Georgia. This report was made 
by a committee who took testimony of colored 
persons residing in the different counties of 
Georgia, and shows the condition of the col- 
ored people in the counties: 

** Marion county.—Colored people are not doing a4 


| well as they were in slavery; working for one third 


of the crop generally, and are swindled out of that 
in @ great many instances; the people are told by 
their employers, ‘If you leave me you must leave 
all;’ they are still whipping and lashing as usual; 
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biacks do not receive justice; no schools; some are 

vorking for half, some third, and some quarter, but 

hose who work for a quarter receive as much at the 

endof the year (when the settlement comes) as those 
>work ior half of the crop. 


‘ Mitehell county.—Some are getting along very 
ll: whipping prevails to some extent: are not 
lowed to have ground to build a school-honse or 
surch: anticipate starvation unless something is 


chool; ten dollars per month, third of the 


rop aga feed themselves; some are getting half; no | 


rders this year. 

‘Jlouston county.—Peace prevails at present. Col- 
{ men do not receive justice before the civil 
ris. There are three schools, with ninety schol- 

the average daily wages are seventy-five cents 
rday, or one third of the crop and feed them- 


; cannot receiveju 
tice before the civil courts; we have two colored 
uagistrates, but they cannot live at their homes; 
four schools; three hundred scholars. 


Colored people are afraid to live 


oo Fs - 
haherty county Vo outrage 
} 


af 
vewton county 
their home 


: Kuklux outrages are very frequent; 

ope man will make forty bales of cotton; he don’t 
pect to get one dollar; the Kuklax have carried 

. girland beat her outrageously ; she has not been 


en or heard from since; no confidence in justice of 


the peace; will not order and .make arrests in such 
cases; two schools. 

“Oglethorpe county, No sehools here; very few 
ehurehes: re quest aid: one third of the crop and 
hourd ourselves; two murders; no arrests of parties. 

*Sehley county.—People not making much pros- 
perity; one colored woman, who attempted todefend 

rchild against brutal assaults, was beaten out- | 


rageously; it was said by the lawyer that it was 
necessary to beat anegro once and a while to make 
them know their places; no schools; school-house 
surned down because we held a political meeting in 
the house; average monthly wages eight dollars; we 
do not get much justice 
cotton and five hundred bushels of corn I received 
fifty dollars and sixty bushels of corn; several men 


in jail; were promised their release if they would 
vote the Democratic ticket; one school; fifteen 
scholars; various other outrages in the county. 1] 
Butts county.—Our county is politically quict; 
there has been three murders; no arrests have been 
made: some, after laboring half the year, areturned 
off without receiving anything; cannot obtain justice 
before the county oflicers; twoschools; seventy-two | 
N¢ hol irs, 
** Sumter county.—Getting along very badly; none | 
ire getting justice before the civil courts; average 


wages eight dollars per month; three murders; six 
: three hundred and fifty scholars. 

* Burke county.—A large number of colored labor- 
ers have not received one dollar since 1865; two 
chool sixty-four scholars; one murder; sixty 
colored men imprisoned; five hundred white men 
ent from adjoining counties to guard the prisoners; 
have worked fourteen months and received $14 25. 

Brooke county.—One murder in our county; white 
man assaulted a black man and attempted to kill 


} 
chool 


him; no justice to be had before the county officers; | 


lO &¢ hools, 


** Tatnall county. 
not hold any meetings; run several off on account 
of not working to suit them; no schools; murders 
are very common; cannot even speak in favor of 
schools, 

““Cuse county.—Requests that this convention come 
to their rescue; handcufling the same as in slavery; 
white men say we have nothing to say in relation to 
the law; average daily labor twenty-five cents per 
day—women, feed and clothes; two schools. 

“Cobb county. 
thecourts, if he isa Democrat he is generally cleared; 
if a Radical he is found guilty; three schools; sev- 
enty-five scholars; bad contracts generally this 
year. 


Reports were sent in from many more coun- 
ties, and in nearly all of them it is alleged that 
they can get no redress or protection in the 
courts, and there is no doubt, from all the evi- 
dence and information, that the state of affairs 


is such in a great portion of Georgia that the | 


colored man is oppressed and defrauded and 
‘denied the equal protection of the laws.’’ 


Again, sir, in violation of the fourteenth 


article colored men duly and legally elected 


and occupying seats in the Legislature of Geor- | 
ria as members were ejected from their seats | 


and white men were admitted to seats who, by 
the terms of that article, are disqualified on 
account of their participation in the rebellion ; 
and this illegal and revolutionary body is claim- 
ing to act as the Legislature of Georgia in vio- 
lation of the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 


to enforce the provisions of that article by 
appropriate legislation, and thus procure the 


expurgation from that Legislature of the illegal || 


members and the return to their seats of the 
legal and qualified members who were ejected, 


| against our flag and Government, should re- 


: out of twenty-four bags of | 





Do not know they are free; can- | 


If they bring a colored man before | 


| and abler minds than mine. 
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and secure to the colored people and all the 
people of Georgia ‘‘the equal protection of 
the laws.’’ 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that the people of | 
Georgia, who so lately were in battle array 


member that by the dread arbitrament of a long 
and bloody war they and their allies were con- 
quered and subdued by the Government of the 
United States; that by the rules of war and 
the laws of nations they must submit to the 
will of their conquerors, from which necessity 
there is no escape. 

What is that will? Not that the property of 
the vanquished shall be confiscated and taken 
to pay the debt caused by their rebellion ; not 
that their crimes shall be expiated by death or 


banishment, but simply that in Georgia all citi- || 
| zens, without regard to race or color, shall be | 
'| toward the other branches. 
To this the || t 
|| has already robbed the Executive of nearly al] 


equal before the law and receive its equal pro- 
tection. This is all they require. 
good faith and the honor of this great Govern- 


|| ment is pledged, and no earthly power will 
| prevent its consummation. 


Sir, shall we hesitate to extend immediate 


and full protection to those poor and humble | 


people of Georgia who were the friends of our 
flag and our Government during the dark days 
of the rebellion, the times that tried men’s 
souls, when their pleading voices come up to 
us from their lowly homes telling us of the 
wrongs and the outrages to which they are sub- 
jected? Shall we be deaf and insensible and 


| allow these outrages and crimes to continue? If | 
| so, then would the curse of the God ofthe lowly 
and the oppressed be visited upon us. Then, in | 
| truth would we prove false to the oft-expressed | 


will of our constituents and do violence to the 
instincts of the brave and generous people whose 
tepresentatives we are. I trust, sir, that this 





bill will pass, and that it may be faithfully and || 
speedily executed, and thereby justice secured | 


to the colored citizens of Georgia. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 


| SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. CREBS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No. 281) to provide for the recon- 
struction of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. CREBS. It was not my purpose, Mr. 
Speaker, when the consideration of this bill 
was first approached in this House, to offer any 
remarks upon the great questions necessarily 
involved; leaving the same to older members 
But the startling 
doctrines I have heard announced by members 
of the majority on this floor, impels me at least 
to place upon record my protest against the 
monstrous powers claimed by the friends of 
the bill, to exist in the Congress of the United 
States—powers that seem to me subversive of 
all our former well-established theories of 
government, and which, if carried out to their 
logical results, will end in the entire over- 
throw of that grand and beautiful system of 
checks, and balances intertwined so harmo- 
niously in the fundamental law of our country, 
by those glorious old fathers, whoseem, by their 
great knowledge of men, and their passions, 
to have looked down the long vista of time to 
the period, when the legislative department 


|| would, by its greater power, endeavor to usurp 
| in some form or other the just rights intended 
| by the Constitution, to be accorded to the other 


|| codrdinate branches of the Government, to wit, 
‘ion. It then devolves asa duty upon Congress || 


the judicial and the executive. 
To avoid this, in my humble judgment, was 


one great reason for abandoning the old Con- | 


federation, and, as inthe preamble to the Con- | 
stitution, ‘‘ form a more perfect Union;"’ and | 


in that more perfect Union under the Consti- /| 
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tution, they divided the powers of Government 
into three equal coirdinate branches, each 
supreme in its sphere, thereby giving full power 
to the legislative department to enact such laws 
as in their judgment were right and needful fo, 
the country; to the judiciary fall right to pass 
upon the same, and, testing them by the strict 
letter of the Constitution, to judicially declare 
whether or not they were in accord with its pro- 
visions; and to the Executive power and author. 
ity to execute the same, and giving him also, as 
auxiliary to the judiciary, power to place his 
veto upon such laws as he might believe to be 
in contravention to the framework of our instj- 
tutions. And now, after eighty years, since the 
Constitution of our country was adopted, would 
it not be well for us to pause and see ‘ whither 
we are drifting,’’ and examine carefully, the 
position the legislative department now assumes 


We find it has claimed the right, and in effect 


his legitimate functions through means of the 
‘*tenure-of-oflice bill,’’ thereby taking from 
him the power, in a great measure, to appoint 
his clerks and agents to carry the laws passed 
by Congress into effect, and placing the same 
in the other branch of the Legislature. And 
we find to-day in the other end of the Capitol 
an effort being make to strike down the judi- 
ciary by a law permitting it only to pass upon 
such acts of Congress as may in its judgment 
be appropriate, which strange and fearful inno- 
vation upon the rights and powers of a coirdi- 
nate branch of the Government will unques- 
tionably find many defenders in the majority in 
this House; and only for the reason that the 
courts, although constituted chiefly of members 
of the dominant party, have still so much in- 
tegrity and worth, as to stand as a barrier in 
the way of congressional strides to absolute 
control, of the whole powers of the Government, 
destroying not only the other branches, but all 


|| the rights of States as well. 


But before coming to the vital questions in- 
volved in the bill now under consideration, let 


| us look for a moment to the provisions of our 


Constitution in regard to the rights of States, 
that the bill may be considered and tested by 
that instrument. It willbe recollected, that at 
the time of the adoption of our charter of lib- 
erty we had of which to form the ‘‘ more perfect 
Union”’ thirteen independent States; and no 
man will have the audacity to-day to contend 
that it was the purpose of any one of them, by 
the adoption of the present form of government, 


| to give up its separate identity, to become 


merged in a great centralized government, or to 
place in the hands of a power higher or greater 
than itself the right in any way to interfere with 
its domestic institutions, or to lay violent hands 
on its entire framework of government, obliter- 
ating its very name and place in the Federal 


| Union. 


Believe you, Mr. Speaker, would Georgia— 


| the State which by this bill you destrey, and 
| turn er government and people over to the 


tender mercies of the military, or, what is 
far worse, her so-called Governor—would she 
have adopted the Constitution, had the powers 


| here claimed by Congress in passing this bill 


been claimed at the time of its formation? So 
jealous were the States then of their reserved 
right, that while yet the great men who framed 
that sacred instrument were living, for fear its 
provisions in that regard might be misunder- 
stood, and a power thereby claimed and exer- 
cised not intended, we find among the amend: 
ments adopted this remarkable language: 

“The powers not delegated to the United State? 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
— reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple. 

With so plain and unequivocal a provision, 
can it be fora moment doubted that the old 
Democratic doctrine of strict construction 1s 
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the true theory of our Government, and that 
the latitudinous construction of late years, un- 
jer the rule of the present party in power, is 
nwarranted by the chart and revolutionary in 
+a ¢ ter. : 
"i ae are the facts in the case of Georgia 
that call for the interference of Congress, 
as claimed by the dominant party here, led 
on by the able and astute gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Butter?) Georgia was 
one of the original States; one that took part 
‘1 and largely controlled the formation of our 
present system of government. Without just 
cause, as 1 claim, she rebelled against the Gov- 
ernment she had aided to inaugurate, and by 
an act of secession attempted to sever her con- 
nection with the Federal Union. But did she 
succeed? I say not. We raised great armies 
and sent them into the field, and after the sac- 
rifice of thousands of brave men, whose hearts 
heat as true to the calls of liberty as any who 
ever fell in the cause of country, and after 
expending thonsands of millions of money, in 
the early part of the year 1865, now more than 
four years ago, the welcome news went forth 
from the capital of the nation that the war was 
ended and the rebellion crushed out. What, 
then. had we accomplished? Destroyed allthe 
States inthe South? I hope not. No party at 
that time claimed any such thing. ‘They were 
certainly recognized as States until then by all 
parties; for we find that on the 8th day of 
hebruary, 1865, Congress by joint resolution 
declared that because the State of Georgia was 
in rebellion on the 8th day of November, 1864, 
she, with other States named, was not entitled 
torepresentation in the Electoral College; thus 
clearly recognizing her as a State. 

I only quote this to show the views of the 
Republican party of the country, represented 
on this floor, in regard to the status of Georgia 
at the close of the war, and not to prove that 
she was a State in the Union, either then or 
now. According to my understanding, under 
jur Constitution, that is a self-evident propo- 
osition. ‘Once a State always a State’’ is 
a theory’ hold to be beyond dispute under 
our system of government; and willsome man 
learned in the law, some great expounder of 
the Constitution on the other side of this Cham- 
ber, tell me where he derives the power under 
our Constitution, to destroy a State of this 
Union? ‘To what particular article or section 
can he point and claim before the country that 
such power is there given to the Congress? 
Again was she recognized as a State, by the 
legislative department even when intending to 
strike her down, as we find on the 25th day of 
March, 1867, when was passed what is known 
as the first reconstruction law, which declared 
that no legal State government existed in the 
State of Georgia, although before that time the 
thirteenth constitutional amendment had been 
submitted to her, as a State, for adoption, as 
well as to Massachusetts or any other State. 
On the 18th day of December, 1865, Mr. Sew- 
ard by proclamation, published said amend- 
ment as ratified, declaring slavery no longer to 
exist in the United States, in which proclama- 
tion he names the States that had ratified said 
amendment, among which we find the State 
of Georgia; and as but twenty-seven States did 
ratify said amendment, and there was at the 
time thirty-six in the Union, only the requisite 
number ratifying, but for the action of Georgia 
as a State, said amendment, so far as we have a 
right to judge, would not be part of our Con- 
sutution to-day. 
lhe said reconstruction act, in addition to 
what I have before said, declares upon what 
condition said State of Georgia, shall have rep- 
resentation in Congress, and be fully restored 
toall her rightsin the Union; which conditions 
Were in part that said State should form a con- 
stitution of government in conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States, the same to 
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be framed by a convention of delegates, elected 
by the male citizens of said State, twenty-one 
years old and upwards, of whatever race or color 
or previous condition, who have been resident 
in the State one year, previous to the day of 
election, except such as might be disfranchised 
by participation in rebellion, or been guilty of 
felony at common law; and that such constitu- 
tion, should provide that the elective franchise 
shall be enjoyed by all, who were made electors 
by said law; and that said constitution should 
be ratified by a majority of persons voting on 
its ratification, who are qualified as electors of 
delegates. And when said constitution should 
be submitted to Congress for its ratification 
and approval, and the same shoald by the Con- 
gress be ratified and approved, and then further 
that after an election ofa State Legislature, un 
der such constitution should be held, and the 
same should have met and adopted the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and such amendment should be- 
come a part and parcel of the same, that then 
without reserve said State should be entitled to 
representation in both branches of Congress, 
and her Senators and Representatives, on 
taking the oath prescribed by law, should take | 
their seats as members; and further, that so 
soon as the State of Georgia should do and 
perform all acts above enumerated, then and 
from thenceforth, all the other sections of 
said reconstruction law should cease and be 
inoperative in said State, the military should | 
be withdrawn, and the State in every respect be | 
restored to all her rights as a sovereign State | 
in the Union. 

I do not desire to say one word against the 
reconstruction laws, as they now stand upon 


our statute-books; whether constitutional or the || 


reverse, is not the question under considera- 
tion. They have never met my approval, either | 
for their justice, propriety or constitutionality ; 
but they stand as laws of the Republic, and | 
until they are repealed, or have been adjudged 
by the proper tribunal to be inoperative, they | 
should be enforced, especially as I claim, and 
as I will be able to prove, they have been fully 
acquiesced in, in good faith by the State of 
Georgia, and should be carried out in like good 
faith by the Government. 

But [ will proceed further to give the history 
of Georgia and her action under the laws now | 
under consideration. After the passage of said | 
act of March 2, 1867, and before the State had | 
time to comply with its requirements, an idea | 
seems to have entered the fertile brain of the 
majority on this floor, that possibly under the 
provisions of that bill Georgia might be recon- | 
structed, and still not be controlled by willing 
tools of the Radical party. So, on the 23d 


day of March, 1867, another act was passed, || 


the State still being under military rule, supple- 
mentary to the former, imposing additional 
demandsand requirements; among other things 


providing for registration, and thirty days’ |, 





notice before the delegates provided for in 
section five of the act of March 2, 
should be elected; also providing for a vote 
to be taken for and against calling such con- 
vention; all of which was placed under the 
entire control of the military commander of 
the district including such State, who was made 
the sole judge of the legality of everything, 
subject only to his superior commander. And 
when said convention had formed a constitu- 
tion, and the same had been submitted to, and 
ratified by the people, it was made the duty of 
such canine, to transmit a copy of the 
same to the President of the United States, to | 
be by him transmitted to Congress, so that the 
Congress of the United States, through its own 





State of Georgia had fully complied with all | 
the requirements of law. And still, to make it | 
more certain that the people of Georgia should | 
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their reconstruction, except under the strictest 
surveillance of the military, and that the State 
should be completely humbled and placed 
under the heel of the military power, on the 
19th day of July, 1867, another act was passed, 
declaring that all civil government in Georgia, 
was illegal, and giving to the military com- 
meander the further power to both appoint and 
remove all civil officers in the State at his 
pleasure, even going so far as to declare, by 
the tenth section of said act— 

“That no district commander or member of the 
board of registration, or any of the officers or ap- 


pointees acting under them, shall be bound by any 
opinion of any civil officer of the United States.” 


Thus creating the military commander, as 


_ completely a despot as ever ruled on earth. 


Yet notwithstanding the many and hard con- 
ditions thus imposed by Congress upon ill-fated 
Georgia, her anxiety to become restored to her 


old placein the Union, and enjoy the blessings 
_ of self-government, induced her promptly and 


cheerfully to accede to all the requirements of 
law, made in regard to her ; which fact was duly 
communicated by the military commander to 
the President of the United States, and by him 
to Congress. And we also find that on the 25th 
day of June, 1868, more than eighteen months 


| ago, Congress declared that Georgia had com- 


| plied with all said reconstruction laws, and had 


formed a constitution of State government 


| which was republican in form, and that such 


1} 


constitution had been adopted by the people 
of Georgia by a large majority, and by such 
law she was to be admitted to representation 


| on her adopting the fourteenth amendment to 
| the Constitution of the United States, and com- 


plying with certain other fundamental condi- 
tions or tests in said law named; all of which 
requirements were promptly performed by said 
State. And on the 2d day of July, 1868, but a 
short time after the passage of said law, the 
credentials of her members of Congress elected 
under her constitution were referred to the 
Committee of Elections of this House, of whom 
the honorable member from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Dawes] was chairman; and on the 25th 
day of July, 1868, as appears from the Congres- 
sional Globe of that date, he submitted to this 


| House a report as follows : 


“Mr. Dawes. I am instructed by the Committee 
of Elections to report back the credentials of J. W 
Clift and C. H. Prince, members-elect from the State 
of Georgia, that State having ratified the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and in all other 
respects having conformed to the requirements of 
law in regard to the admission of that State. ‘These 
gentlemen will take the oath prescribed by the act 
of July 2, 1862. 

‘The report was agreed to. 

“Mr. Ciirt and Mr. Prince appeared and wero 


| qualified.”’ 


And by such act her restoration as a State in 
this Union was complete, even from the stand- 
point of the Radical majority on this floor. 

Thus I have traced the history of the legis- 
lation of Congress in regard to that unfortunate 
State, and have proved by the record this House 


| has made, that Georgia has in all respects 


1867, || 


complied with the conditions imposed upon her, 
and if either right, law, or justice, and I may 
add, consistency, can avail, she is to-day as 
much a State in the Union and should be as 
much protected from interference by Congress 
in her domestic affairs as Massachusetts or IIli- 
nois. I mightadd, also, that not only has she 
been fully recognized as a State by the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, but she has 
at all.times been so recognized by each of 
the other branches of the same; and we find 
by the proclamation of the Chief Executive of 
the nation of date July 27, 1868, that the State 
of Georgia, through her Legislature, had on the 


| 21st day of July, 1868, ratified the fourteenth 
appointed agent, could be advised when the || 


ainendment to the Constitution, which procla 
mation was made by the President in pursuance 
of law; and we are to-day living under and 
bound and controlled by two constitutional 


| exercise no discretion in anything relating to || amendments which the State of Georgia since 
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she emerged from rebellion assisted to ratify, 
and which, for anything we can know, would 
not have been adopted but for her. 

And yet, while thus recognized by all the 
departments of Government as a State, it is 
proposed by this bill to destroy her State gov- 
ernment and place her again under the heel 
of the military, for no reason except that her 
Legislature, acting under her constitution, 
which has been declared by this House repub- 
lican in form, exercised the power there given 
to judge of the election, returns, and qual- 
ifications of its own members, and in that ex- 
ercise of judgment have done contrary to the 
wishes of a majority on this floor, and, there- 
fore, the State must be stricken down. But let 
us see what is proposed by the bill under con- 
sideration. By the first section the so-called 
Governor of Georgia is to issue a proclamation 
summoning all persons that General George 
G. Meade on the 25th day of June, 1868, de- 
clared to be elected to either house of the 
Georgia Legislature, as well those dead as 
alive, as well those carpet-baggers who have 
left the State as those that remain, to assem- 
ble in the State capitol on a day named, and 
proceed to perfectits organization. The second 
section requires the Legislature after it shall 
have convened, in addition to the oaths required 
by the constitution of the State, all members 
shall take in substance what is denominated 
the iron-clad oath; and those that cannot take 
such oath shall be excluded from the Legisla- 
ture, and only those that can take the oath, be 
they few or many, whether a quorum or not, 
shall organize themselves into a body to be de- 
nominated the Legislature of Georgia, and shall 
proceed to elect officers and organize their re- 
spective houses. 

The bill then further declares that the exclu- 
sion of any one elected on the ground of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude should 
be illegaland revolutionary, and is hereby pro- 
hibited; and further provides that the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia can at any time he desires 
call upon the President of the United States 
for such part of the military and naval forces 
as he may wish, whenever, in his judgment, it 
may become necessary,to enforce the pro- 
visions of this act; and as a final act of in- 
iquity, it declares that Georgia shall ratify the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution be- 
fore her Senators and Representatives shall 
be admitted to seats in Congress. Will a 
people jealous of their liberties sit idly by with 
folded hands and see so great a wrong perpe- 
trated upon the rights of a State part and parcel 
of our common country ? 

Why, sir, has Georgia as a State no rights 
which we as a people are bound to respect? I 
speak here not only in behalf of Georgia, but 
in behalf of every other State in this Union. I 
know not but that my own noble State of IIli- 
nois may be the next assailed. In defiance of 
a Republican majority of near fifty thousand 
one yearago, she has thrown off party shackles, 
asserted her independence of the same, and 
organized a constitutional convention antag- 
onistie to the views of a majority on this 
floor. By such act she may fall under the dis- 
pleasure of the arrogant majority here, and 
soon the hand may be reached forth to strike 
down all State government in her borders. 
With the same right claimed in this bill a mili- 
tary satrap or a provisional governor, which 
is far worse, may be sent to rule her people 
from her fair capitol ; and if such raler should 
meet with opposition, as in such case he might, 
he would have the same right to call for such 
part of the military or naval forces of the Gov- 
ernment as he might deem necessary, crushing 
out from among her sons every vestige of per- 
sonal liberty. 

Why, sir, if you have the power claimed in 
this bill to say to Georgia that unless you adopt 
the fifteenth amendment your Senators and 
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| Representatives shall not have seats on the 
floor of either House of Congress, can you not 
| as well say to the people of Illinois, through 
their delegates now sitting in convention at 
Springfield, that unless the constitution you 
frame provides that negroes shall be permit- 
ted by express enactment to hold the olfice of 
Governor or be entitled to a seat in the Legis- 
lature or hold any other office in the State, 
your Senators and Representatives shall no 
longer have a place in these Halls, and this 
must continue until you comply with our de- 
mands? Sir, the power here claimed by Con- 
gress has never been conferred on this body. 


It is the power of might only; it is that power | 
that the highwayman exercises on meeting the || 


traveler and with a pistol presented to his breast 
demands his money or his life. Yetthisis the 
power proposed to be exercised under the pro- 


visions of this bill toward unfortunate Georgia. || 


It is true it is claimed by the friends of the bill 
on this floor that under the fourth section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution, which 


declares that Congress shall guaranty to each | 


State a republican form of government, they 


have the right to invade Georgia and strike | 


down her State government. 

“Ah Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 
name. 

Has not Georgia a republican form of gov- 
ernment now? It was acknowledged to be 
republican by the great fathers of the Consti- 
tution even when slavery was part and parcel 
of her creed. And after she had formed her 
new, her present constitution, untarnished 
by slavery and made in every respect as re- 
quired by law, you of the majority here most 
solemnly declared that her government was 
republican in form. And even last spring, 
only in April, you passed upon it again, when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Buv- 
LER | introduced in this House a bill very sim- 
ilar to this in its iniquities,when you voted for 
its postponement. By that vote you said Geor- 
gia is a State and has a republican form of 
government; and you further said we have no 
constitutional rightto lay violent hands on her 
framework of government, in the building up 
of which we have had so much to do. 

Has Georgia done anything since that calls 
for this violent action on your part? Nothing 
whatever, so far as we have heard on this 
floor. Her Legislature, exercising the sup- 
posed constitutional right it had to judge of 
the election, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members, saw fit to exclude from their 
seats certain colored members elected. This 


you say was a wrong that demands your in- | 


terference; but has this occurred since last 
spring, when you said by your votes that 
Georgia was true? Not at all. It occurred 
long before. What has she done since to 
call for this action on your part? You are 
by your record then made estopped from urg- 
ing anything that had before occurred in her 
ease. Why, then, is the mighty hand of the 
Government sought to be laid on the State of 
Georgia, notin the spirit of kindness, dispensin 

gently as dews of heaven the blessings of ona 
government upon her and her people, but 
rather the mailed hand of a merciless foe, strik- 
ing down her every right as a State of the 
Union. Ah, Mr. Speaker, the reason is plain, 
the reason is obvious to every candid mind 
that will pause and reflect ; and that reason is 
simply to perpetuate party power in the Gov- 
ernment. The fifteenth amendment cannot be 
ratified unless Georgia can be forced to its 
approval. Her people are opposed to it, as is 
well known by the country, and for party suc- 
cess and party ascendency the necessity exists 
to force it upon some unwilling people. You 
dare not force it upon Ohio, Kentucky, or New 
Jersey. The public mind of the country might 
thereby become alarmed. Therefore you select 
the weaker, and poor Georgia must be the victim. 
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Nor is this all of party good to be accon. 
plished by the passage of this bill. The gam. 
Legislature, a fragment of which you noy 
propose to call together, exercising the hig} 
prerogatives with which they were intruste 
by the constitution of their State, saw proper, 
elect as the representatives of the sovereign, 
of Georgia at the other end of the Capitol mo, 
1 who, while I believe they claim to be Reput 
|| licans, are still unwilling to obey blindly th, 
'| behests of party, and which independence ,,, 
|| their part } mana at your hands this inte; 
ference. And for whom do you thus override 
not only the Constitution of your country by; 
even your own reconstruction laws? For whose 
emolument and honor are you thus willing to 
violate your most solemn pledges and plighted 
faith, not only to the people of Georgia, but ty 
| the whole country ? 
|  Willit be believed in future ages, what is now 
| manifestand susceptible of demonstration, tha 
Congress is committing this great crime to drag 
| into the United States Senate—once the mox 
|| dignified body on earth, but now, oh, how 
|| fallen from its once high estate!—to drag into 
|| that body against the will of the people o/ 
| Georgia, to be tools of the party in power, 
| two miserable wretches blackened all over with 
crime and perfidy, whose personal presence 
| must ever be offensive to every man who has 
the instincts or principles of a gentleman’ 





One a quondam, hired, mercenary tool of the 
confederate government in the days when it 
existed ; now, by the grace of bayonets and re- 
construction, the loyal (?) Governor of Georgia, 
the betrayer of her people, and the robber ot 
her treasury. ‘The other one, Foster Blodgett, 
his fit companion in treason and in periidy, 
in crime and infamy. These former rebels 
are now the petted favorites of Congress, and 
as the result of this act are to be made, for- 
sooth, against the will of her people, United 
States Senators of the great State of Geor 
gia. And possibly the State may be so con 
trolled and manipulated that only men who 
will obey the behests of party shall ber 
turned to this House. While, as I cRarge ani 
believe, these are the true reasons actuat- 
ing the Republican majority in the passage 0! 
this bill, yet I must do them the justice to say, 
as before remarked, that the alleged reason is 
because the Legislature of Georgia unseated a 
few colored men from her councils. Now, le 
us examine this question for a moment. | as: 
sert that you look in vain inall the reconstruc: 
tion acts for a line or a syllable indicating that 
it was the purpose of Congress that negroes 
should hold office. Why is this if Congress 
intended they should? We find the statement 
in the law, time and again, that they shall have 
the right of suffrage. Did Congress fear the 
indignation of the people should they declare 
their purpose so plainly? And did they prefer 
rather first to confer suffrage, and when the 
minds of the members of their party had been 
sufficiently educated then to declare, as they 
now by this bill propose, that the law meant 
that negroes should hold office also? Geor 
gia adopted a constitution under the gui 
ance of these laws ; that constitution gave, as! 
have said before, to her Legislature the right to 
judge of the election, returns, and qualifications 
of her own members, as all other constitutions 
do, and Congress said it was republican 1 
form. 
Both houses of the Legislature of Georgia, |! 
the due exercise of this clear, constitutional pre 
rogative and duty, decided against all negroes 
who claimed seats therein on the ground of 10 
eligibility ; of this question they were not 0'y 
the proper judges, but the sole judges, whose 
decision there is no tribunal anywhere that ca" 
|| review or annul—just as there is no appe@ 
|| from our decision, however erroneous, up" 
'| the election, returns, and qualifications of me™ 
‘| bersof this House. But to remove and obviate 
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any pretext whatever for interference with their 
affairs from without the same Legislature sub- 
pee x ie at} n 
mitted this question : t 
supreme court of Georgia by the resolution 
following : ee & 

“ Whereas it is believed that a judicial decision of 
she question of the colored man’s right to hold office 
in ( jeorgia under the constitution now in force would 
astore the State to her proper position in the Union 
nd give quiet throughout the State; and whereas 
+a question is one which the courts of the State can 


ued and whereas we, the 


properly take cognizance of; 
pl J 

on that any effort should be spared on our part to 
bring about a state of peace and happiness to the 


ey De it therefore resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia in General As- 
cmble convened, That a case involving the right of 
the colored man to hold office shall as soon as the 
came can be brought before the supreme court of the 
the State be heard and determined by said court, and 
we believe that the people of the State will, as they 
have heretofore always done, in good faith abide the 
decision of the highest judicial tribunal of the State 
whenever so declared. 

Which joint resolution was vetoed by her 
Governor, the same Bullock in whose hands 
by this bill you now propose to place that unfor- 
tunate State. And although that Legislature 
will convene again about the 15th day of Janu- 
ary next, and we have every reason to believe 
will comply with the resolution before recited 
and restore the negroes to their seats, the 
supreme court having since decided they were 
properly eligible under the constitution, yet 
you are unwilling to wait and see whether they 
will correct the wrong with which you charge 
them; but with indecent haste the passage of 
this bill is urged, and for the reasons only that 
I have given, fearing if we wait until the Legis- 
lature convenes all pretext for interference 
will be avoided. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is claimed, as I have 
before remarked, by members of the majority 
on this floor, that under the clause of the Con- 
stitution which declares that Congress shall 
guaranty to each State a republican form of 
government we have the right to invade the 
State of Georgia as proposed in this bill. 
Now, mark the language of the clause quoted, 
“shall guaranty a government republican in 
form.’’ Has she not such a government now? 
I say she has not only in farm but in fact also. 
You of the majority say she has in form but 
not in fact. If your premises were true have 
you any power here given to interfere? Cer- 
tainly not. But let us take the construction 
of this clause of the Constitution as we find it 
inthe Federalist announced by James Madison, 
justly regarded as the father of that instru- 
ment; the same, also, commented on by Justice 
Story, whose authority as an interpreter ofthe 
Federal Constitution will scarcely be ques- 
tioned on that side of the House. In the forty- 
third number of the Federalist, page 342, 
Mr. Madison says: 

“Tt may possibly be asked whether it may not 
become a pretext for alterations in the State govern- 
ment without the concurrence of the States them- 
selves. It may be answered that if the General Gov- 
ernment should interfere by virtue of this constitu- 
ional authority it will be, of course, bound to pursue 
the authority. But the authority extends no further 
than to a guarantee, of a republican form of govern- 
ment,which supposes arene neta ofthe 


form which is to be guaranteed. As long, therefore, 
as the existing republican forms are continued by the 
States, they are guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Whenever the States may choose to substitute 
otherrepublican forms they have aright to do so and 
to claim the Federal guarantee for the latter. The 
only restriction imposed on them is, that they shall 


tutes nee republican for anti-republican consti- 
ons, 


_And Mr. Justice Story, in his excellent 
Commentaries on the Constitution, section 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, quoting this 
clause says: 


“The Federalist has spoken with so much force 


and propriety upon this subject, that it supersedes all 
other reasonings.’’ 


And again, in the same work, section eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five : 


“Tt may not be amiss further to observe that every 
pretext for intermeddling with the domestic con- 
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for adjudication to the | 


epresentatives of the people of Georgia, are unwill- || 


sople, and a settlement of thatimportant question: || 
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cerns of any State is taken away, under color of pro- 
tecting it against domestic violence by that part of 
the pr which renders an application from 
the Legislature or executive authority of the State 
endangered necessary to be made to the General 
Government, before its interference can at all be 
proper.” 

Has any such application as contemplated 
been made here? 

But it seems, Mr. Speaker, that the minds 
and reasonings of such men as Mr. Justice 
Story and James Madison pale and grow dim 
beneath the brightness thrown around consti- 
| tutional questions by Republican politicians of 
the present day when both the letter and spirit 
of that instrument stand in the way of party 
ascendency and the desire of vengeance to be 
wreaked upon an unfortunate State. 

Mr. Speaker, would it not be well for the 
majority on this floor, led on by destruction- 


but do, to pause and consider before striking 
down the rights of 2 sovereign State, as they 
oropose to do by this bill? And you, men of 
ew England, ‘‘whose country has had a 
proud record in the past—you, descendants 
of the Pilgrim fathers,’’ would it not be well 
also to consider whether you will not by such 
legislation as this be but sowing the wind to 
reap the whirlwind? May not this very act of 
legislation be the fountain head from which will 
hereafter spring unnumbered woes to plague 
you? Already we hear the deep mutterings in 
the distance borne on the western breezes—ay, 
too, and reéchoing on the stormy coast of the 
Atlantic—that the six New England States, 
with an aggregate population less than the great 
State of New York, ought not be represented by 
twelve Senators at the other end of the Capitol 
while New York has but two. Pursue the 
present course toward other States you are pro- 
posing here in total disregard of the Constitu- 
tion, and the time may come, ay, and will most 
surely come, when your State rights will be 
assailed, your State sovereignty stricken down ; 
and when in distress you appeal to the Con- 
stitution for succor and protection you may 
be met by the stern, answering cry, ‘‘In your 
pride and arrogance you thought it a small 
thing to violate its most sacred provisions when 
they stood in your way to power, and when 
now you call your call will be alike unheeded.”’ 
I trust, Mr. Speaker, such a time may 
never come. I trust the good sense of this 
House will yet refuse to pass this iniquitous 
bill, so that no pretext may be given for any 
new assaults upon the Constitution in the 
future. But when the historian shall chron- 
icle the deeds of our nation in the centuries 
yet to come, even to the latest period of re- 
corded time, may he be able still to say that 
the Constitution of our country has been hon- 
ored and revered through all the ages; that 
| it has been the polar star of freedom in all 
time ; and inclosing up the record, when the end 
of time draweth nigh, may he be able still to 
repeat of our country the words of the poet: 


*‘Compass her walls with solemn pomp, 
Your eyes quite round her cast; 
Count ali her towers and sec if there 
You find one stone displaced.”’ 

I will conclude all I desire to say on this bill 
by adding to my remarks the letterof Mr. An- 
gier, Republican State treasurer of Georgia— 
addressed to my friend, Mr. Beck, by whose 
permission I am kindly permitted to use it— 
which should make this ace, if controlled 
by a desire to promote the public welfare, turn 
with horror from the proposition to confer 
upon this ex-rebel (Bullock) extraordinary 
and extra constitutional powers; powers that 
would, indeed, be dangerous and obnoxious to 
all principles of good government if placed in 

| the hands of even the best and wisest man this 

| world has ever known: 

Strate TREASURER’S OFFrice, 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA, December 14, 1569. 


Dear Sir: I wrote you in a very great hurry yes- 
terday, neglecting to mention many truths that 


ists from New England whose bidding they | 
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| thereon,” G . 
|} due or maturing in 1868, 1869, and 1870.” 


| my family in 1863; 


Ho. or Reps. 


should havea bearing with your committee and Con- 
gress in determining this vexed question of Georgia 
reconstruction, and the status of Governor Bul- 
lock in connection with it. To show his connection 
with and interest in the ‘‘ Kimball opera house 
building ’’—a portion of which is temporarily used 
as a State-house—I will state that Governor Bullock 
labored to secure my influence in favor of paying 
said Kimball $25,000 yearly rent for only a portion 
of the least valuable part of a building that could 
not have cost Kimball over one hundred thousand 
dollars, reserving to himself all the first story front 
on the main street of six store-rooms, most the en- 
tire basement story, and a large number of rooms in 
the upper twostories. His object now is to so organ- 
ize the General Assembly that they will purchase this 
building for a State-house at about half a mil 
lion dollars. In violation of law and the action of 
the General Assembly he drew on the Fourth Na 
tional Bank of New York for $35,000, and stated to 
me that $31,000 of the above amount was paid to said 
Kimball on account of said opera building and fix 
tures, and that the other $4,000 he used himself, 
which amount he has never accounted to the State 
or treasurer for. After two committees of the Gen- 
eralAssembly—one manipulated in his own interest- 
had declared this act of drawing on said bank and 
the use of the money illegal and unauthorized, as 
soon as the Legislature adjourned in March last, he 
went direct to New York and drew a draft on said 
Fourth National Bank for $20,000 more, in favor of 
said Kimball, making in all $55,000, none of which 
ever found its way into the State treasury of Geor-. 
gia; and there is no telling what further amounts he 
would have drawn and appropriated himself in vio 
lation of lawif I had not sent the bank asynopsis of 
the code of Georgia bearing on this subject. To meet 
these drafts, or guaranty their payment, he hypoth 
ecated seven per cent. State railroad mortgage 
bonds, that by special legislation were to be used 
only in “‘renewal of bonds then due and interest 
and for “funding the State bonds falling 
Two hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand five hundred dollars of 
these seven per cent. bonds he had sold in violation 
of the above special statute, setting them apart for 
a specific purpose, and thereby destroying the abil 
ity of the State to comply with the conditions of a 
circular he instructed me to have published, causing 
great and incessant murmurings by bondholders in 
Kurope and this country. 

The apprvpriations of 1868 were only for the “latter 
half of the year 1868;” still for the public printing of 
this year he, in violation of law, drew $10,000 back on 
last year, notwithstanding the house, by a vote of 
over three to one, directed him to charge it as anad 
vance on the printing fund of this year. This he did 


| that he might save his $25,000 public printing fund 
| to silence the mouths of tho press or subsidize them 
| in his behalf. 


He flooded the country with procla 

mations offering as high as $5,000 for the apprehension 
of a singlefugitive, when the customary reward here- 
tofore has not exceeded $200. Atthe same time he 
pardons those in custody who have committed willful 
murder without a trial. By a trick and fraud—no 
doubt through his instructions—on the last day of the 
last General Assembly a portion of the appropriation 
bill was passed—what [call an India-rubber-blanket 
section—with no amount specified, yet, according to 


| the Governor’s interpretation and application, un- 


limited. This is independent of the contingent fund 
of $20,000 for the year, which, all but a few dollars, 
he exhausted in less than six months, mostly for 
**incidental expenses of executive department.’’ On 


| this—what he makes the India-rubber-blanket sec 


tion, which if strietly construed could amount to but 
a few thousand dollars—he has drawn nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars, the greater portion in the 
way of patronage to buy influence, over fifteen thou- 
sand dollars being to fee attorneys only as ‘‘re 
tainers.”’ 

While he gets up sensational telegrams and howls 
of outrages committed on Union men and colored 
citizens, he neglects to mention the many rapes com 
mitted by negroes on unoffending, defenseless, in- 
nocent girls and women. As you have seen in my 
reports Lwas a Union man, opposed secession stren- 
uously and publicly, my oflice being headquarters of 
the Union association here; left the South with all 
lived near Boston until the close 
of the war; returned South in 1865; supported the 
congreszonal measures of reconstruction; voted for 
and publicly supported General Grant for President 
and Bullock for Governor; have always been classed 
as a “Radical”? by the Democrats; have been in 
nearly every southern State since the war, withhold- 
ing my political opinions on no occasion; known to 
be a northern man by birth and residence until [ was 
twenty-four years old, yet I have never been treated 
with the least severity and almost uniformly with 
kindness. 

Public sentiment will set itself against and correct 
what few political outrages there may have been— 
though I have seen none—much sooner under full 
reconstruction than military rule under the direc 
tion of Bullock, who shows his great inconsistency 
and want of sincerity by crying outrages, while he 
has exercised the pardoning power until courts and 
jurors have but little to encourage them in the pros 
ecution of crime. Instead of striving to allay bitte: 
animosities and promote peace and prosperity as the 
chief Executive of a great State, it has been and i» 
still his effort to stir up hatred and strife, that he may 
get a firmer hold on Georgia by which to exercise 
his usurpations and tyranny on all who will not be- 
come his personal adherents and accomplices in mis- 
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the ume of public affairs in Georgia. 
Democrats with him are as good for his selfish pu 
poses as Republicans, and he has found not a few to 
ield to his patronage. liad it been the good portion 
of Georgiato havea wise, honest, and ju t Exee aree 
the General Government would not at this date 
troubled with reconstruction in Georgia or che 
cause to ¢ mp jain of disloyalty in ber borders, and 


you should not mistake conte mpt for Bullock for 
to the Federal Government. 
Our best abel antial men, including those who have 
uniformly been Union men and favor the congre 
nal reconstruction, who feel that Georgia is thei 
home and who love good society, law, and order, feel 


hat this is a critical time for their loved Georgia. 


The Democratic papers in the interest of Bullock, | 


influenced by his 
iations of the 


patronage, are loud in their denun- 
fifteenth amendment and bitterly 
oppose the reseating of the expelled colored mem- 
bers. Whenyou reflect that Republicans aided thi 
expulsion, and that they and Bullock will secretly 
if not openly, oppose their being reseated by the 
General Assembly in order that he may secure vio 
lent congressional action; andfurther, that Bullock 
with his adherents defeated the fifteenth amendment 


jast winter, I cannot conceive how a Republican 
Congress can sustain him. 
Most respectfully, yours 
N. L. ANGIER, 


Treasurer of le orgt t. 


teconstruction of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 
OF OLTO, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 
(S. No. 281) to promote the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, as amem- 
ber of the Committee on Reconstruction | 
agreed with the committee to recommend the 
passage of the Senate bill now before the 
House ‘‘to promote the reconstruction of the 
State of Georgia,’’ and I deem it proper very 
briefly to state what it is and some of the 
reasons which justify this measure. 

It authorizes the Governor of Georgia by 
»roclamation to summon all persons elected to 
the General Assembly to assemble at the cap- 

‘| ofthe State; it requires these persons when 
assembled, unless relieved of political disability 
hy act of Congress, to take an oath that they 
have never— 


IN THE 
1869, 


On the bill 


Lield the office or exercised the duties of a Sen- 
ator or Representative in Congress, nor been a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of any State of the United 
States, nor held any civil oflice created by law forthe 
administration of any general law of a State or for 
the administration of justice in any State or under 
the laws of the United States, nor held any office in 
the military or naval service of the United States, 
and thereafter engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
ugainst the United panto, or gave aid or comfort to 
its enemies, or rendered, except in consequence of 
direct physical foree, any support or aid to any in- 
surrection or rebellion ags Lins st the United States, nor 
held any office under or given any support to any 
government of any kind organized or acting in hos- 
tility to the United States or levying war against the 
United States. 


And the bill requires the General Assem- 
bly to— 
** proceed to perfect its organization in conformity 
with the Constitution and laws.”’ 

| suppose there are but two questions of vital 
importanc e to determine our duty in relation 
to this measure; and they are, first, has Con- 
gress the constitutional power to do what the 
bill is designed to accomplish ; and secondly, 
if so, is it expedient to exercise the power in 
the form proposed? 

To understand these questions some histor- 
ical facts should be borne in mind. 

Georgia was one of the States which at the 





commencement of the great rebellion passed | 


an ordinance of secession, abolished the pre- 
existing loyal State government, and organized 
a rebel State government under the constitu- 
tion of the so-called confederate States, which 
continued its hostile attitude until the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in 1865. In June, 
1865, President Johnson appointed a provis- 
ional governor; and without legal authority, 


| Senators or 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
construction of (reorg a—Mr. Lawren 


+ ; . : eae a 
under presidential proclamation, during thal 


year a convention was held, a new State gov- 
ernment was ene) with a Governor, Legis- 
lature, and other officers, superseding the rebel 
State government, oa Senators and Repre- 


sentatives in Congress were elected; the Sen- 
ators being Herschel V. 


vice president, Alexander H. Stephens. 


( 


Johnson and the rebel | 


The | 


GLOBE 


Thirty-Ninth Congress refused to admit these | 


Representatives 


| validity of the new State government. 


reconstruction acts’’ of 
March 2 and 23, and July 19, 1867, and of 
March 11 and June 25, 1868, under which a 
State Government was organized with a Gov- 


Then came the * 


and denied the | 


ernor, Legislature, and other officers, all now | 


in oflice, and under which Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have been elected. 

This act of June 25, in a preamble, recites that 
the people of Georgia in pursuance of the ‘ re- 
construction acts’’ had framed a constitution 
republican in form, and declares that the 
State— 

‘shall be 
asa ptate 


admitted to representation in Congress 
of the Union—” 


| when the Legislature shall have ‘‘ duly’? rati- 


} person 


amendments to 
And it is provided that no 
disqualified from holding office by 


fied the fourteenth article of 
the Constitution. 


| virtue of section three of the fourteenth amend- 


| office. 





|} ment— 


**shall be 
State. 
This section disqualified a very small por- 
tion of the leading rebels from the right to hold 
‘The constitution of the State, as its own 
supreme court has decided, secured to citizens, 
without distinction on account of color, the 
right to hold office, including the office of sen- 
ator and representative in the General Assem- 


deemed eligible to any office in said 


| bly of the State. 


The Legislature met and permitted from 
thirty to forty members in the two houses to 
occupy seats who were disqualified from hold- 
ing oflice by the fourteenth amendment. The 
Legislature thus constituted in July, 1868, rat- 
ified the fourteenth amendment and elected 
United States Senators. 

In September, 1868, twenty-eight colored 
members of the Legislature, of whom two were 
senators and twenty-six representatives in the 
General Assembly, were unlawfully expelled 
under the false pretense that colored citizens 
could not constitutionally hold office, and the 
opposing candidates, some of them ineligible 
and none having received a majority of the 
votes of the electors, were admitted to seats in 
place of the lawful members unlawfully ex- 
pelled. 

On the 25th July, 1868, this House admitted 
intothe Fortieth Congress Representatives from 
Georgia. On the 25th January, 1869, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee reported against 


| the admission of Senators on the ground that 


the State was not lawfully reconstructed in pur- 
suance of the reconstruction acts, and the Sen- 
ators were refused admission. (Senate Rep. 
Com. No. 192, 40th Cong. 3d Sess. ) 

Neither Senators nor Representatives have 


| been admitted into this Forty-First Congress. 


Now, it is perfectly apparent that the Legis- 
lature is composed in part of late rebels ineli- 
gible to sitas members, andthat a large number 
of loyal colored citizens are entitled to seats 
who are excluded and whose places are filled 
by men having no right to them; that United 
States Senators were elected by a Legislature 


| illegally constituted, and the choice doubtless 


decided by members having no right to vote; 
that the fourteenth amendment was ratified by 
a Legislature composed in part of ineligible 
persons, and that the same Legislature is again 


| to meet in January to enact laws for the future 


government of the State and to dispose of the 
interests of its citizens. 

I‘raud, outrage, wrong, disregard of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of Georgia, || 














[ December 99 


41st Cone....2D Sess. 


of the acts of Congress, of the rights of citize, 
all must go unreproved and receive the sanc+ 
of acquiescence unless this Congress shal] }), 
the courage to rebuke and correct them. \, 
more; if these wrongs shall go unredress, 
the future will be prolific of similar resy);, 
not only in Georgia, but in every rebel Sta, 

and the rights, the privileges, the liberties 

more than half the population—the loyal free, 
menand the loyal white men—will be sacri. 

for generations to come, if not forever. [f y. 
permit this, having the power to prevent j; 
we would be recreant to humanity, to justicg. 
to duty, to our country, and to God. We hay 
the power, and it is our duty, to pass this bij! 
to drive out of the L egisiature of Georgia th, 
rebels whose presence defies the Constitutioy. 
to remove from place the men who fill legislatiy, 
seats in violation of the expressed will of th, 
voters they claim to represent, and to restop; 
to power the loyal colored men who have bee 
so unjustly and unlawfully expelled. Ap) 


| now, has Congress the constitutional power | 


complete the reconstruction and restorati 
of Georgia? 

After the ample discussions in Congres; 
among the people, and in the courts on the 
great question of reconstruction but little r 
mains to be said. But a few words may| 
proper. 

A State of this Union in its complete sens 
comprehends a territorial extent of counts 


| with defined boundaries, a population capa 


of government, and an organized gove rumen 
in operation republicar in form and in eff 
The three elements of land, people, and th 
corporate State are all essential to the com 
plete State, though for many purposes each i: 
or may be called and deemed a State. 

Now, the loyal and lawful State government 
of 1860, the corporate State, was overthrown, 
destroyed by the rebel State government that 
succeeded it. This rebel corporate State hal 
a constitution requiring every officer under 
to take an oath to support the rebel natio: nal 
constitution. This corporate State was nota 
State in or of our Union. It was as foreign 
and more hostile than if it had been organ 
ized under Victoria or Napoleon ILI. It was 
organized rebellion; and an organized rebellio 
cannot be a State of the Union, no more tha 
Jefferson Davis’s organized rebel national gov: 
ernment was a de facto national Government 
ofthe Union. It was not even a de facto cor 
porate State of the Union. A de facto State 
of the Union is one not in ail respects legal 
but occupying the place of and oeeee tod 
what a lawful State of the Union might do 
was ausurpation, unconstitutional, illegal, voi 
I do not now inquire how far its acts not i! 
aid of rebellion shall, ex necessitate, be deemed 
valid. (Texas vs. White, Supplement 25; Texa 
Reports, per Chase, 608. ) 

The loyal State government of 1860 did no 
secede. It saber went out of the Union nor 
stayed in; it ceased to exist; it was overturned, 
supplanted ; it was and is nowhere. No lav, 
no constitution provided for its resurrection. 
No officer existed or had power to set it | 
or put it in motion. Its restoration, in th 
language of Chief Justice Chase, ‘‘ was 0! 
viously impossible.’ (25 Texas R., Sup.. 604. 
At the close of actual hostilities in 1865 th 
rebel State government was overthrown. 
the 3d of May, 1865, the rebel governor, J0s 


l 


eph E. Brown, issued a proclamation calling 


a meeting of the rebel Legislature for the 2." 
But on the 14th of May Major General © 
more, by authority of the United States, issu 
an order annulling this proclamation, aud ti 


members of the Legislature were not permitte! 
17th of June the Presiden! 


toassemble. Onthel 
appointed James Johnson provisional 0 
ernor, and the whole existing rebel governme! 
was overthrown and its officers superseded. 


It may be properly said of the rebel State 


government, in the language of Chief Justi 
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1869. | 
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Chase, when speaking of the rebel State gov- 
ernment of Texas under similar circumstances: 
“That government immediately disappeared.””"— 
Texas V8. White, 20 Texas Rep., supplement, 602. s 
Thus the State was left without any lawful 
permanent civil State government. 


I know | 


PresidentJohnson, by his proclamations in 1865, | 


ondertook to and did set up a State govern- 
ment. During the state of war which succeeded 
actual hostiliues the war power was competent 
as in war to establish a military, or quasi mili- 
tary government for temporary purposes, but 
not permanent civil government. — 

The authority exercised by President John- 
son in the form, through the officers, and to 
the extent which he exercised it for the pur- 
pose of establishing permanent government 


was unauthorized, unconstitutional—a usurpa- | 


tion. “— - 
So held the great war minister Stanton, 


Here, then, is a vindication of the authority 
of Congress as exercised in enacting the re- 
construction laws. ) 
all that has been done in relation to Georgia. 


But it is said that a State government has |} fidelity beyond a peradventure. 


The Constitution justifies | 


been organized in Georgia and is in operation | 


|| has complied with the conditions required by 


and with him the military saviour and now cus: | 


todian of the Republic, Grant— 
“Whose name alone strikes every title dead— 


as shown by the investigations of the Judiciary | 


Committee of the House of Representatives in 
1868, (House Rep. Com., No. 7, fortieth Con- 
gress, first session. ) : 7 

So held the Congress of 1865 and every suc- 
ceeding Congress, and so evidently held the 
Supreme Court in Texas vs. White and Chiles, 
where the court on this subject say : 


“The power exercised by the President was sup- | 


posed, doubtless, to be derived from his constitu- 
tional functions as Commander-in-Chief; and solong 
as the war continued it cannot be denied that he might 
institute temporary government within insurgent dis- 
tricts occupied by the national forces,’”’ &c. 

The court then proceed to show that the re- 
establishment or reconstruction of permanent 
State government belongs to Congress, which 
has ‘‘a discretion in the choice of means,”’ and, 
within constitutional limits, on political ques- 
tions is the exclusive judge of what is necessary 
and proper. I do not now inquire how far 
this temporary government set up by President 
Johnson, or any one which might have been 
properly instituted by military power, might 
during its existence, either in virtue of the 
recognition given by the reconstruction acts or 
without it, either as a de facto or a legal gov- 
ernment, perform the ordinary civil functions 
ofaStategovernment. (25 Texas Rep., Supt., 
60S. ) 

But the sole power of reéstablishing civil 
State government in Georgia was in Congress 
as a legislative power, and by such means as 
Congress might deem proper. In support of 
this I will quote only what the Supreme Court 
said in December, 1868, in Texas vs. White and 
Chiles, in relation to the State of Texas, which 
upon the same facts is equally applicable to 
Georgia. Chief Justice Chase says: 

,,, All sdmit that during this condition of civil war 
the rights of the State as a member and of its people 
4s citizens of the Union were suspended.” * * 

* “When the war closed there was no gov- 
ernment in the State except that which had been 
organized for the purpose of waging war against the 
United States. That Government immediately dis- 
appeared, * * * * ‘The slaves became 


; “ The new freemen ne- 


ireemen,’ . * * ? 
cessarily became a part of the people, and the people 
at * a 


still constituted the State.” ** And it 
was the State thus constituted which was now enti- 
tled ‘to the benefit of the constitutional guaran- 
tee, _ = * * “The authority for the per- 
formanceofthe’’ * * * #* “new duties 

* a * 


imposed on the United States’  * 


of réestablishing the broken relations of the State 
withthe Union,” * * * * “wasderived 


trom the obligation of the United States to * guar- 
anty to every State in the Union arepublican form of 
covernment.’’”” * #* * * “Inthe exercise 


f the power conferred by the guarantee clause, 
Const., art. 4,sec, 4.) * > * “a dis- 


cretion in the choice of means is necessarily al- 
lowed. = © ¢ *.. “The power to.carry 
into effect the clause of guaranty is primarily a legis- 
ativ © power and resides in Congress.”’ 

Chief Justice Chase held substantially the 
same language in April, 1869, in the case re- 
ported in the 25 Texas Reports, supplement, (1 

aschal,) 623, in re Cesar Griffin. 








oc 


a, 


the act of June 1868, and that Represent- 
atives were admitted in the lortieth Congress; 


| and so this House is now estopped from deny- 


ing the right of representation. 

{n answer to this | say it is now shown that 
Georgia did not comply with the terms of the 
act of June 25, 1868; that the House alone 
could not make any decision operating as an 
estoppel ; and new facts have since arisen. 

I. That act declared that— 

**No person prohibited from holding office ”’ 

*  * “by section three of the proposed (four- 
teenth) amendment to the Constitution” , . 
* P **shall be deemed eligible to any office.” 

But, in violation of this, the Legislature is 
composed largely of that class of persons. 

Il. The constitution of Georgia, sanctioned 


| bythe reconstruction acts, secures to the freed- 


men the right to hold office. 

In violation of this they have been excluded 
from this right. 

Ill. This House admitted Representatives 
in the Fortieth Congress on the 25th July, 1868. 
This proves only that it was the opinion of the 


| House at that time that Georgia had complied 


with the act of June 25, or that the House was 
willing to waive any failure to comply. 


That action was hasty and ill-advised. But 


it furnishes no reason now why Georgia should | 


not yet be required to comply with the con- 
ditions of the act of June 25, and should in 
addition be required to place the future good 
conduct of her Legislature beyond doubt. 
There are two considerations which seem to 
justify this: 

1. When a State government has been de- 
stroyed, and the reéstablishment of a new State 


| government becomes necessary, as in Georgia, 





neither House of Congress acting alone can, 
by admitting Representatives or otherwise, 
decide that the State is reorganized, is recon- 
structed, has complied with required terms, or 
is entitled to representation. Neither House 
of Congress has any right or power to admit 
Representatives until both Houses by ‘‘ some 
joint action’’ have decided that reconstruction 
is complete and representation a right. 

This House so resolved in December, 1865; 
Congress so determined by the joint resolution 
of July 23, 1866, restoring Tennessee to her 
relations to the Union; Congress so held in the 
act of June 22, 1868, to admit the State of 
Arkansas, and by the seventh section of the act 
of April 10, 1869, in relation to Virginia, Texas, 
and Mississippi, and it necessarily follows from 
that decision of the Supreme Court which 
affirms that— 

‘*The power to carry into effect the clause of guar- 
anty is primarily a legislative power and resides in 
Congress.” 

Notin either branch alone, but hoth, by some 
joint act or concurrent acts equivalent thereto. 
If this were not so there might be two State 

overnments in a State, one reeognized by this 
sm by the admission of Representatives, 
and the other by the Senate by the admission 
of Senators. A power legislative in its nature 
cannot be consummated by one House of Con- 
gress ;itrequiresboth. The right of representa- 
tion was not and could not, then, be decided by 
the House, and the refusal of the Senate to 
admit Senators leaves Georgia subject to the 
authority of Congress, clothed as itis with the 
power to decide the mode and the time of res- 
toration, and to govern in their discretion with 
a view to that end. 

2. Then, again, the action of the Legislature 
of Georgia in expelling the freedmen and filling 
their places with men who were never elected 
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occurred after this House had admitted Repre- 
sentatives from that State. If my voice could 


be heard and my counsels followed I would now 
give Geor 


gia a probation that would secure her 
1 would not 


| permit the rights of her loyal citizens to rest on 
under the reconstruction acts; that Georgia || 


the construction given to her constitution by 
her supreme court, but I would require it to be 
engraved on her constitution so plain that it 
would require no construction. { would act 
on the opinion of the supreme court that it is 
the State constituted of freedmen as well as of 


| others that is ‘‘entitled to the benefit of the 


constitutional guarantee,’’ a guarantee which 
willremain unfulfilled untilequal political rights 
shall be secured for every sane adult citizen 
guiltless of infamous crime. Congress, then, 
has the power to pass this bill, and more if 
necessary in our judgment. 

And the power of reconstruction extends not 
only to States whose governments have been 
actually overthrown, but, as declared by the 
Supreme Court, to every State whose govern- 
ment 1s— 


“In imminent danger of being overthrown by an 
opposing government set up by force within tho 


State,” , 
And I will add, upon the same principle 
Congress may reconstruct a State where the 
people by terrorism, fraud, disregard of law, 
or under the influence of popular frenzy or 
excitement, have so modified an existing State 
government that it ceases to be republican in 
form, or when it fails to secure to the people 
that protection or freedom of elections without 
which there is no genuine government at all. 
Suppose Tennessee should permit a reign of 
terror under which there could be no free elee- 
tion, she would at once cease to have a repub- 


| lican government, and imminent danger of its 


long continuance would justify Congress in in- 
terfering to fulfill the guarantee required by the 
Constitution. ‘The time may soon come, if it 


| is not now, when questions of this character 


may be very properly considered. 

And now having sufliciently shown that Con- 
gress has power to pass this bill, Iwill not 
dwell upon its expediency. That it will for 
the present at least furnish a remedy for exist- 
ing evils cannot be doubted. That is better 
than nothing. No better measure is presented. 
Let us, then, pass this. It is substantially the 
measure recommended by the President in his 
annual message, and by General Terry, com- 
manding the department of the South, in his 
report to the Adjutant General of the Army 
on the 14th of August, 1869, and for which 
ample and cogent reasons are given, (Senate 
Ix. Doe. No. 3, 41st Cong., 2d sess.) During 
this debate the motives and official acts of a 
distinguished citizen of Georgia—the Governor 
of the State, Rufus B. Bullock—have been 
assailed. IT ortunately his good name and fame 
have been already vindicated. 

But why these assaults? They do not affect 
the question whether Georgia should be recon- 
structed on a right basis. If this bill shall 
become a law the military commander of the 


| department including Georgia will, under the 


reconstruction acts, have power to remove all 
officers if the public good requires it. 

But the truth of history requires me to say 
that Governor Bullock, ‘‘ faithful among the 
faithless,’’ has earned the vindictive hostility 
of men who guilty of the crime of rebellion, 
with no semblance of penitence, would snatch 
from the Republic the fruits of victory and 
subvert. the principle of political equality 
among men. 

Through all the strife and storm of recon 
struction this son of the South, this Governor 
by the choice of the people, has stood unmoved 
and immovable for the rights of the frien¢ less. 


| thedown-trodden, and the oppressed ; and when 


the history of Georgia shall be written he will 
stand high, if not the highest, among her ben- 
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efactors, the friend of justice, humanity, and 
man. 

A few words more, Mr. Speaker, and I will 
close. In the reconstruction measure of Con- 
gress I fear we have been guilty of errors of 
omission. In my judgment fundamental and 
unalterable provision should have been made 


to secure education forever to the children of | 


all the people, and more ample provision should 


have been made tosecurea home for every land- | 


less family that would occupy a homestead, 
which should be placed beyond ordinary pro- 
cess for debt. Penal enactments should have 
preserved the purity and freedom of elections ; 
and then, with the return of peace and good 
government, when justice had been satisfied, 
the mantle of charity might be appropriately 
thrown over every repentant offender against 


our national existence, and pardon, fraternity, | 


and love might become universal. 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. Kk. M. WILSON, | 


OF MINNESOTA, 

Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 

21, 1869, 

On the bill(S. No, 281) to promote the reconstruction 
of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 
the suspicious haste that characterized the pas- 
sage of this bill through the Senate shows it a 
predetermined party measure and leaves little 
hope of defeating it here. But though fighting 
without hope it is still a duty to protest against 
a proposition which for assumption of unwar- 
ranted power has no equal in the history of 
Congress. It is a proposition which, I fear, 
will be made a precedent for further disregard 
of true State rights. Itis intended not so much 
to affect the rebel States, as those free northern 
Commonwealths that have refused to bow down 
to the Radical Moloch. 

What is the condition of this State of Geor- 


IN THI 
December 


via, which you by this measure propose to | 


throw back to the position she occupied at the 
close of the war? Every department of the 
Government is committed to her full standing 
as a State in the Union. All are estopped, by 
every consideration of consistency, from fav- 
oring the provisions of this bill. 

The reconstruction laws were perfected to 
the full intensity of Radical requirement, and 
laid before the country as a finality of terms 
for the return of the rebel States to full com- 
munion in the l’ederal sisterhood. The con- 
stitutionality and propriety of these enactments 
were assailed by all the Democratic party and 
the ablest ofthe Republicans. But party neces- 
sity and party passion overrode all opposition, 
and left but the poor consolation of belief that 
the end of lawlessness had at last been reached. 

Georgia complied with all the provisions of 
these acts. Her election was held, like other 
southern elections, at the point of the bayonet. 
Her destinies were presided over by that emi- 
nent military chieftain, General Meade. He 
supervised every step of her organization ; and 
we have his indorsement of its legality in the 
following dispatch sent to General Grant, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and the offi- 
cer to whom Congress, in its antagonism to 
President Johnson, had really committed the 
whole work of reconstruction : 

Hrapquarters Tarrp Miuitary District, 
ATLANTA, GrEorGIA, July 18, 1868. 
General U.S. Grant, Washington, D. C. : 

On the 8th instant, having been officially notified 
by the provisional governor of Georgia that both 
houses of the Legislature had reperted to him they 
were organized and ready for any communication 
from him, | instructed the Governor to communicate 
to both houses that until compliance was had with 


the laws of Congress I considered them as provisional 
and subject to my control, and that I could not con- 


sider either house legally organized until it had ex- | 
amined into and decided on the eligibility of its | 


| members under the fourteenth article. 
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_ On receipt 
of this communication each house appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and report. In the senate a 


| majority of the committee reported all eligible. One 


member of the minority reported two ineligible. 
Another member of the minority reported nine inel- 
igible. The senate, after hearing the report of the 
committee and excluding the senators reported 


against from voting, indorsed and adopted the report | 
of the majority declaring none ineligible. This action | 
is to-day transmitted to me by the provisional gov- | 


ernor, who adoptsthe extreme report ofthe minority, 


gives his judgment that the action of the majority | 


of the committee and of the senate is illegal, and 
that the nine members are ineligible; states, how- 


|| ever, that he has official information that certain of 


these members have had their disability removed by 
Congress, and calls on me to overrule the decision 
of the senate and declare vacant the seats of those 
members reported against by one member of the 


minority whose disabilities have not been removed. | 


I am not disposed to alter the position I have 


| assumed, that it is the prerogative of each house to || 


judge of the facts and the law in the cases of mem- 
bers of their houses. I consider I have performed 
my duty when I called their attention to the law 
and required action to be taken under it. Ido not 
feel myself competent to overrule the deliberate 
action of a legislative body who report they have 
conformed tothe rule I laid down for their guidance. 
If I was the sole and exclusive judge of the qualifi- 
cations of members I should have exercised my 
prerogative beforeallowing the house to organize. | 
construed the dispatch of Mr. Wilson to Governor 
Warmoth, prohibiting any oath but such as the 
constitution prescribed, as prohibiting any test in 
advance of the house having control and as leaving 
to each house the right to decide. My judgment, 
therefore, is to acquiesce in the decision of the sen- 
ate and leave to Congress such action as may here- 
after be deemed proper in case the senate has failed 
to comply with the law. ‘To adopt the course pro- 
posed by the provisional governor, and overrule the 
action of the senate, will bring mec in immediate 


conflict with the Legislature and produce results | 


which, in my judgment, will be worse than allowing 
a few doubtful members to retain seats under the 
vote of theirown body. It is proper that I should 
add that there appears at present no doubt but that 
the congressional acts will be complied with, even 
if members whose seats are questioned are left un- 
disturbed. So far as I can ascértain the trouble is a 
personal one, arising out of the contest for United 
States Senatorship. I should also add that the sen- 
ate, whose action is reported, has a decided Repub- 
lican majority, and could have purged itself of such 
members as are clearly ineligible. What I desire to 
know is whether in your judgment my duty re- 
quires me to overrule the deliberate act of the sen- 
ate, and judge for myself on the qualifications of 
members. I have no doubt of my power in the 
premises, but I do not feel that [ am called on to do 


more than I have done. : 
GEORGE G. MEADE, 
Major General. 
A true copy: 

R. C. Daum, Assistant Adjutant General. 

This course and opinion of General Meade 
were fully approved by General Grant, as ap- 
pears from his dispatch in reply, which reads 
as follows: 

Denver, CoLoravo, July 21, 1868. 
To Joun A. RAWLINS: 

Major General Meade’s dispatch just received. 
His conclusions are approved. 

U. 8. GRANT, General. 

The only cause of complaint then made by 
any Radical was that what was known as the 
‘‘test-oath ’’ had not been administered to the 
members of the Legislature. As to whether 
this could be done or not was a question of 
law. General Meade abstained from doing it 
on the ground that he could not legaily do so, 
and General Grant sustained him. He was 
also instructed as to such course by the War 
Department, which sent to him as good legal 
authority a copy.of a dispatch which had been 
sent June 30, 1868, by leaders of the Radical 
party in this House to Governor Warmoth, 
of Louisiana, when a like question arose as to 
the qualifications of members of the Legislature 
of that State. This telegram reads thus : 

WASHINGTON, June 30, 1868, 
To Governor Warmworn, New Orleans : 


We think that persons disqualified under the four- 
teenth article of the amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States are not eligible to your Legis- 
lature. This is to be determined by the respective 
houses, but no oath ean be imposed except the oath 
prescribed by the State constitution. 

JAMES F. WILSON, 


Chairman Judiciary Committee. | 


GEORGE §. BOUTWELL, 
J. F. FARNSWORTH, 
H. E, PALNE, 


Reconstruction Committee. 
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Thus was the Georgia Legislature organize, 
in full accordance with the enabling act passe; 
by Congress June 25, 1868. Her member: 
of Congress, elected at the same State electioy 
at which this Legislature was chosen, presente; 
themselves for admission. The Committee o: 
Klections considered their case and reported 
as follows : 

** Members-elect from Georgia. 

“Mr. Dawes. Lam instructed by the Committe, 
of Elections to report back the credentials of J, 
Clift and C. H. Prince, members-elect from the Stat, 


|| of Georgia, that State having ratified the fourteont) 


amendment to the Constitution, and in all other ye. 
spects having conformed to the requirements of |ay 
in regard to the admission of that State. These ge 
tlemen will take the oath prescribed by the act oj 
July 2, 1862. 

*“The report was agreed to. 

“Mr. Clift and Mr. Princo appeared and qualified 

Other members from the same State after. 
ward appeared and were admitted. They ga; 
in this House until the close of the Fortie;) 
Congress and exercised all the functions of fui 
membership. ‘They voted on important meas 
ures, and the passage of some may have d 
pended upon their votes. The adoption of th 
above report commits this House unqualified! 
to the full legality of Georgia reconstruction, 

The Legislature of that State voted upon and 
adopted the thirteenth and fourteenth amend 
ments. The validity of the latter at least, if 
not of both, is dependent upon the authority 


| of Georgia to act as a State; for Ohio and 


New Jersey withdrew their assent to the four- 


| teenth amendment before the requisite three. 
| fourths vote had been obtained, and with 


Georgia counted for it there remains but twenty- 
eight in its favor, the smallest number upon 
which to predicate the adoption of what is pro 
claimed an element of our constitutional lav, 
Upon your theory of turning out Georgia can 
you count her for thisamendment? Can you 
consider her in when her action suits your party 
purposes, and out when it does not? Is a sov- 
ereign State to be bandied like a shuttlecock 
at each capricious whim, without the slightest 
regard to her rights or the rights of other States 


| dependent upon her legal status ? 


State laws have also been enacted by this 


| Legislature, corporate powers granted, rights 
| made dependent upon its legal organization. 


What condition are all these in? And yet 
after all these solemn sanctions of State ad 
mission and State action it is here proposed 
to throw it back in chaos—to declare null and 
void all that has been done—and for what’ 


| Because some negro members of the Legisla- 


ture were considered ineligible to seats therein; 


| because some white members claimed ineligi: 


ble were admitted to seats, and because it is 
claimed that some Republicans have been 
murdered in the State. 

Let us examine each of these grounds of 
complaint, and see whether we are justified in 
the proposed interference on their account. 

What is the truth with regard to this expul: 
sion of negroes? Was it not a mere question 
of law which the Georgia Legislature alone 
had a right to settle? Is not every legislativ: 
body the judge of the qualification of its mem: 
bers? Is not this a doctrine too universally 


| acknowledged to admit of a doubt of its per 


fect regularity in this case, so far as we or any 
one else had a right to inquire? Evenif wrong 
in their opinion of the right of the negro t 
hold office they violated no United States lav. 
The fourteenth amendment did not even con 
fer negro sufirage, and much less the franchis¢ 
of office-holding. The reconstruction laws did 
not give it. It was a question entirely unde’ 


| the constitution and Jaws of the State of Geor 
| gia, and for the consideration of her Legis!® 


ture and the construction of her courts. or 


| was it a question of such plain‘determination tho! 
| the Legislature are without excuse in arrivilg 


at theiropinion thereon. Governor Brown, ti 
leader of the Republican party in that State, 
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who represented it in the Chicago convention, | 
,& ° . 
jlaimed during the canvass preceding the | 


ection at which this constitution was adopted 
‘hat it did not authorize the holding of office \| 
by negroes; it did not say so in any part of || 
Such was the legal opinion of the best || 
inds inthe State. Judge Schley, an appointee || 


| 
mit 


¢ Governor Bullock, had just decided in the | 
¢ Clements vs. White to the same effect. 


ease OL . ° . . 
\When the matter was finally decided in their 

»nreme court this decision was only reversed 
iy a mere majority of the bench. Republican | 


as well as Democratic members of the Legis- 
lature voted for the exclusion. And yet, to || 
-how the honest intention of this action, the || 
following resolution was passed to leave the || 
question to judicial arbitrament: 

‘Whereas it is believed that a judicial decision of | 
the question of the colored man’s right to hold office | 
;) Georgia under the constitution now in force would 
-ostore the State to her proper position in the Union 
ind give quiet throughout the State; and whereas 
aid question is one which the courts of the Statecan 
properly take cognizance of; and whereas we, the 
ropresentatives of the bangle of Georgia, areunwill- |! 
ug that any effort should be spared on our part to | 
bring about a state of peace and happiness to the 
people and a settlement of that important question :” 
Be it therefore, 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
‘ives of the State of Georgia in General Assembly con- 
ned, That a case involving the right of the colored 
man to hold office shall, as soon as the same can be 
properly brought before the supreme court of the 
State, be heard and determined by said court, and 
we believe that the people of the State will, as they 
have heretofore always done, in good faith abide the 
decision of the highest judicial tribunal of the State 
whenever so declared.”’ 


And this, too, like every other step in the || 
progress of this State organization, has the 
unreserved approbation of President Grant. 
One of the members of this House from Geor- 
gia, Mr. Tift, had a consultation with him upon 
ihe subject of the passage of this resolution, | 
and was ailleel by him to send the follow- 
ing dispatch, the substance of which is still 
preserved in the President’s own handwriting: 

In conversation with General Grant I learn that 
he thinks it will be best to pass a jont resolution re- 
ferring the right of colored citizens to hold office to 
the courts, and adjourn.” 

The Legislature, after passing this resolution, 
did adjourn until January, 1870. 

Then it was, and during the spring session 
of this Congress, that the chairman of the Com- 


} 
| 


mittee on Reconstruction [Mr. Butter] intro- || 


duced a bill similar in all intents and purposes 
to the present. It was then proposed, as now, 
‘o throw back the State into the hands of Gov- 
ernor Bullock, and for the very same causes 
now alleged. The Legislature has not been in 
session since, and could have done nothing | 
more. 

It was alleged then, as now, that persons in- 
cligibie were admitted to seats. Why was not 
this question raised when the State was admit- 
‘ed? Why was it not raised when the Legis- 
latare was convened? Had such disability 
existed there were certainly Radicals in that 
body who would have taken advantage of it. 
The question has been passed upon and settled 
vy that Legislature and by Congress. Shall 
we, even had we the legal right at this late day, 
Open it upon the unsupported assertions of a 





_ nan of such questionable veracity as this Gov- 


ernor Bullock? The murders that are charged 
now were charged then. There is no legal 
evidence of any committed since arising from 


_ political quarrels. 


lhe circumstances were the same last spring 


'asnow. If it is proper to pass the bill now it 
_ Vas proper to pass it then; and yet what was 


wigemtize «Ge 


the action of the President and of this House 
at that time? The former ignored the matter 


' entirely in his message sent to Congress upon 


the same general subject with regard to Mis- 
‘issippi. He was known to be opposed to the 
revolutionary proceedings of the chairman of | 


_ the Committee on Reconstruction, {Mr. Bur- 
_'tR.) The measure was thoroughly discussed | 


and denounced as ill-timed, unfair, and ille- 
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gal by members who have since been whipped | 


| into the traces and are now submissively draw- | 
The further consideration | 


ing this party load. 
of the question was postponed until the present 
session, that the courts of Georgia might have 


an opportunity of deciding the matter and the | 
Legislature have time to act in accordance | 


with such decision. 
and just view of the case, and is as much so 
now as then. 

Why, then, is the measure hurried at this 
time to the exclusion of all else ; why is not 
the intention of Congress carried out, and 
action in this matter suspended until after 


he Legislature at its adjourned sessi in || 
the Legisiature - J9 . Eee | not been fully reconstructed, the case would be very 


January has an opportunity"of complying with 
the decision of their supreme court? If they 
do not do it you can then with more con- 
sistency interfere. Any proclamation that 


|| the Governor can assemble the Legislature un- 
| der cannot convene it more than two or three 
| days before its regular meeting. 


this done for the express purpose of prevent- 


Such was acommon sense | 


re 


— —— 
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| in this document to the usurpation of the powers 
of a State, he can imagine no other limit of 
| power. But General Halleck has the advan- 
tage of a thorough legal as well as military 
education. Heisa statesman as well as soldier. 
When he as superior officer reviews General 
Terry’s report he comes to a different conclu- 
sion, and reports as follows: 


“T cannot concur entirely in the views of General 
| Terry. After the recognition for so long a time of 
| the State government of Georgia by the President 
| and the highest military authorities, for these officers 


| to retrace their steps and declare their own acts ille- 
| 


Is not, then, | 


ing the Legislature from having any chance to | 


seeing that they were honest in leaving the 


| question to the courts and agreeing to abide by 
| it; is it not part and parcel of the disgraceful 
demagogery with which Governor Bullock ve- | 


toed the resolution just mentioned and influ- ing the question to the courts; that by such 


enced his Republican friends to vote against 
the fifteenth amendment that the troubles of 
the State might not be healed? 

Upon whatconstitutional ground can gentle- 


/ men stand who favor this measure? Those who 
| regard their legal character claim theright toin- | 
| terfere under the constitutional clause requiring 
the Federal Government ‘‘to guaranty to each | 


State a republican form of government.’’ What 
is there in the government of Georgia that is 
anti-republican? Isit the exclusion of negroes 
from office? What portion of the Federal Con- 


| stitution prescribes who shall hold office in the 
| respective States ? 


What Federal law gives 


| the negro this right? If depriving him of it is 


a aan in Georgia, why is it not equally 


so in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the 
numerous other States that do not grant him 
this privilege ? 

Are the alleged crimes an evidence of anti- 
| republican government ? There are no more 
| in Georgia than any other State. Every day 
as you read the newspapers your eyes fall upon 
| the sickening details of some fresh horror com- 
| mitted in States lying north of us. The whole 
| country is reeking with a carnival of murder. 
| The announcements are so frequent that we 
| are growing callous and ceasing to feel those 
| pangs that the thought of the destruction of 
Caneel life was wontto give. Why, then. should 


| Georgia be singled out for Federal interfer- | 


| gal and void would not only seem inconsistent, but 
| might produce much harm. 

| “Should Congress, however, decide to retugn the 
| State to the condition of a military district under 
the reconstruction laws, on the ground that it had 


| different. I therefore respectfully recommend that 
the matter be left for the action of Cengress.’’ 

If gentlemen have no higher guide for their 
| legal opinions than the recommendation of 


|| Army officers, at least take the authority of 


one whose legal reputation commands respect. 
The President recommends the measure upon 
| the sole ground that the Legislature deprived 


; l L || men of offices which the supreme court of the 
| do as they have said by their resolution they 


|| would do; is it not to prevent the country from 


State afterward declared they had a right to 
| occupy. What an aspect as a statesman he 
| presents when we remember that he approved 


|| the whole organization of the State; that he 


| is the very man who recommended the Legis- 
lature to adopt the course they did, of leav- 


recommendation he said plainly as words can 
speak that such course would be satisfactory to 
him, and that all should remain in statu quo 


|| until the courts had decided the question and 


the Legislature had time to act in accordance 
therewith ? 

And yet, in violation of this virtual agree- 
ment, and before the Legislature could possibly 
have time to act, he sets this party machinery 
\| in motion with the special purpose of provost 
| ing that which he so lately recommended. 
|| He goes still further than this, and recom- 
i mends, as adopted in this bill, that the Legis- 
| lature be required to take the test-oath, the 
1 administering of which had been held illegal 
| with regard to the same Legislature both by 
| General Meade and himself, and by the chair- 
| man of the Judiciary Committee and the chief 
| members of the Reconstruction Committee of 
|| this House. It had also been held illegal by 
\| the President and the Attorney General with 
| regard to Virginia, and the administering of 
| it withheld, though loudly called for by the 
| 
1] 





| 


| 
|| Radical pack of that State when howling 
\| under their late defeat. Are we to be again 
|| called upon to excuse these sudden changes 
| of Executive position on the ground of inex- 
perience? 
| But, Mr. Speaker, the unconstitutionality of 
|| this bill is not its only objection. It becomes 
| more glaringly iniquitous when considering the 


ence? Does the Constitution contemplate such || doubttul character of the man in whose hands 


ernment of a State is unable to maintain its 
authority against intestine commotion then aid 
can be given from the General Government in 
response to the call of the Governor or Legis- 
| lature of the State. But this aid is to preserve 
| the State government and not to destroy it, as 


| interference? By no means. 
| 


| provided by this bill. You say the magistrates | 


are not doing their duty. Can you remedy this 
by seating a few negroes in the Legislature, 
electing Governor Bullock to the United States 
Senate, and setting a premium on official cor- 
ruption by stifling investigation into his high 
crimes and misdemeanors ? 

Gentlemen favoring this measure lay great 


recommended such a course. Now, he is un- 
doubtedly an able officer, and, I believe, an 
estimable gentleman. But he labors under the 


total ignorance of all law not contained in the 
Army Regulations. 


When the gov- | 


stress upon the fact that General Terry has | 


usual difficulty of purely military characters, | 


you would place the destinies of the State of 
Georgia. Who is Governor Bullock? Is he 
of such renown, such established virtue, that 
| this great trust should be givenhim? Are his 
| interests so identical with those of Georgia’? 
Reared in the North, a carpet-bagger shortly 

before the war, with none of the excuses of 
southern birth and prejudice, he joined his 
fortunes with the rebellion, and, as the agent 
of a southern express company, aided the con- 
federacy to the extent of his humble ability. 
He could not hold office now under the four- 
teenth amendment were it not for his obscurity 
heretofore. He joined the Republican party 
because having no chance to gratify his ambi- 
| tion among the white Conservatives. He was 
‘| a candidate for United States Senator; was 

defeated, and has since used all his power to 
| prevent his State from becoming peaceful at 
Some and harmonious witb the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 








He vetoed the resolution leaving the 


Finding no legal barrier || question of negro officeholding to the courts ; 








oe 
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red the defeat of the fifteenth amend- 
ment; and all that he might come whining to 
up the organization of his 
State, and perhaps in the new order of things, 
when bayonets instead of votes de cide d ques 
tions, secure the coveted seat in the Senate. 
He has still further and more serious reasons 
for his course. He is under impeachment | 
the Legislature for peculation of public funds. 
He has not yet been tried. Le fears the re- 

assembling of that body, unless it can be reor- | 
ganized under his control. These charges of | 
embezzlement are not made against him only | 
by party opponents. ‘They come from the party 
thatelected him. ‘The State treasurer, a Repub- 
lican, writes of him as follows: 


( mgress, break 


y 


Strate TREASURER’S OFrrice, 
Atvanta, Grorata, December 14, 1869. 
Dear Str: I wrote you in a very great hurry yes- | 
terday, neglecting to mention many truths that | 
should havea bearing with your committee and Con- 
gress in determining this vexed question of Georgia, 
reconstruction, and the status of Governor Bul 
lock in connection with it. To show his connection 
with and interest in the “Kimball opera house 
building’”’—a portion of which is temporarily used 
ne a State-house—I will state that Governor Bullock | 
labored to secure my influence in favor of paying | 
said Kimball $25,000 yearly rent for only a portion 
of the least valuable part of a building that could 
not bave cost Kimball over one hundred thousand 
dollars, reserving to himself all the first story front 
on the wain street of six store-rooms, most the en- 
tire basement story, and a large number of rooms in 
the upper twostories. His object now is soto organ 
ize the General Assembly that they will purchase this 
building for a State-house at about half a mil- 
lion dollars. In violation of the law and the action | 
of the General Assembly, be drew onthe Fourth Na- | 
tional Bank of New York for $35,000, and stated to 
me that $31,000 of Lue above amount was paid tosaid | 
Kimball on account of said opera building and fix- | 
tures, and that the other $4,000 he used himself, | 
which amount he has never accounted to the State 
or treasurer for. After two committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly—one manipulated in hisown interest 
had declared this act of drawing on said bank and 
the use of the money illegal and unauthorized, as 
vp as the Legislature adjourned in March last he 
went direct to New York and drewa draft on said 


Fourth National Bank for $20,000 more, in favor of |! 


tid Kimball, making in all $55,000, none of which 
ever tound its way into the State treasury of Geor- 
i there is no telling what further amounts he | 

ld have drawn and appropriated himself in vio- 

in of law if L had not sent the bank a synopsis of 

ile code of Georgia bearing on this subject. ‘lo meet 
ese drafts, or guaranty their payment, he hypoth- 
ecated seven percent. State railroad mortgage bonds, | 
that by speeial legisiation were to be used only in 
renewal of bondsthen due and interest thereon,”’ 
and for “funding the State bonds falling due or ma- | 
turing in 1868, 1869, and 1870.” Two hundred and | 
kixty-five thousand ave hundred dollars of these 
seven per cent. bonds he had sold in violation of the | 
bove special statute, setting them apart for a spe- 
citie purpose, and thereby destroying the ability of 
the State to comply with the conditions of a cireular | 
he instructed me to have published, causing great 
and incessant murmurings by bondholders in EB urope | 
and this country. 
‘The appropriations of 1868 were only for the“ latter 
half-of the year 1868;"’ still forthe public printing of 
this year he, in violation of law, drew $10,000 back on | 
last year, notwithstanding the house, by a vote of 
over three to one, directed him tocharge it as an ad- 


vance on the printing fund of this year. This he did || 


that he might save his $25,000 publie printing fund 
to silence the mouths of the press or subsidize them 
in his behalf. He flooded the country with procla- 


mations offer ing as high as $5,000 for the apprehen- |! 


sion of a single fugitive, when the customary reward 
he retofore has not exceeded $200. At the same time 
he pardons those in custody who have committed 
willfal murder withoutatrial. Byatrick and frand, 
no doubt through bis instructions, on the last day | 
ot the Inst General Assembly a portion of the appro- 
prisiian bill was passed—what 1 call an India-rub- 
er blanket sec tion~with no amount specified, yet 
according to the G overnor’s interpretation and appli- 
eation, unlimited. This is independent of the con- 
tingent fund of $20,000 for the year, which, all but a 
few dollars, he exh: austed in less th: in six months, 
mostly for “incidental expensesof executiv e depart- 
ment.’’ On this, what he makes the India-rubber 
blanket section—which if strictly construed could 
amount to but a few thousand dollars—he has drawn 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars, the greater 
portion in the way of patronage to buy influence, 
over fifteen thousand dollars be ing to fee attorneys 
only as “retainers.” 
While he gets up sensational telegrams and howls | 
of outrages committed on Union men and colored 
citizens, he neglects to mention the many rapes 
committed by negroes on unoffending, defenseless, 
innocent girls and women. As you have seen in my 
reports 1 was a Union man, opposed secession stren- 
uously and publicly, my office being headquarters of | 
the Union association here; left the South witb all !! 
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my family in 1863; lived near Boston until the close 
of the war; returned South in 1865; supported the 
congression: ‘al measures of reconstruction; voted for 
and publicly supported General Grant for President 
and Bullock for Governor; havealways been classed 
‘ “Radical” by the Democrats; have been in 
nearly every southern State since the war, withhold- 


ing ny pol tical opinions on no oc casion; known to | 
be anorthern man by birth and residence until I was | 


twenty-four years old, yet I havenever been treated | 


with the least severity and almost uniformly with |} 


kindness. 

Public sentiment will set itself against and correct 
what few — il outrages there may have been— 
though I ha seen none—much sooner under full 
reconstruc tion than military rule unde r the direc- 
tion of Bullock, who shows his great inconsistency 
and want of sincerity by crying outrages, while he 
has exercised the pardoning power until courts and 
jurors have but little to encourage them in the pros- 
ecution of crime. Instead of striving to allay bitter 
animosities and promote peace and prosper ity as the 
chief Executive of a great State, it has been and is 
still his effort tostir up hatred ands trife, that he may 
get a firmer hold on Georgia by whic h to exercise 
his usurpations and tyranny on all who will not be- 
come his personal adherents and accomplices in mis- 
chief and self-interest, which is the principal cause 
of the uns¢ ttled state of public affairs in Georgia. 
Democrats with him are as good for his selfish pur- 
poses as Republicans, and he has found not a few to 
yield tohis patronage. Lad it been the good portion 
of Georgia to have a wise, honest, and just Executive 
the General Government would not at this date be 
troubled with reconstruction in Georgia or have 
cause to complain of disloyalty in her borders, and 
you should not mistake contempt for Bullock for 
distike to the Federal Government. 

Our best substantial men, including those who 
have uniformly been Union men and favor the con- 
gressional reconstruction, who feel that Georgia is 
their home and who love good society, law and order, 
feel that thisisacritical time for their love i Georgia. 

The Democratic papers in the interest of Bullock, 
influenced by his patronage, aredoud in their denun- 
ciations of the fifteenth amendment and bitterly 
oppose the reseating of the expelled colored mem- 
bers. When you reflect that Repnblicans aided this 

xpulsion, and that they and Bullock will secretly, 


if notopenly, oppose their being reseated by the Gen- | 


eral Asse smbiy in order that he may secure violent 
congressional action; and further, that Bullock with 
his adherents defeated the fifteenth amendment last 


| winter, Leannet conceive howa Republican Congress 


can sustain him. 
Most respectfully, yours, ’ , 
N. L. ANGIER, 
Treasurer of Georgia, 
lion, James B. Beck, M. C.,_ 
Washington, D. C. 

And yet the President, knowing these charges, 
or if he does. not he is inexens: sably ignorant, 
proposes to turn the State into this man’s hands; 
proposes a plan by which the investigation of 
them must be inevitably hushed up. And gen- 
tlemen of this body who know them well, who 
cannot say they are untrue, who know Gov- 
ernor Bullock has made no satisfactory explan- 
ation of them, propose to follow this executive 
recommendation to its probable evil conse- 


| quences. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, when we see a measure 
like this proposing so alarming an exercise 
of power based upon such frivolous pretexts 
advocated by gentlemen in direct opposition to 
their recently expressed opinions, and its en- 
actments to be carried out by a person under 


| charge of felonious crimes, we naturally look 
| behind the bill for strong private and partisan 


} 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


motives. 


tlemen of the administration party obey the 
behests of their leader, exhibits the hand of 
caucus and the severe strait of party necessity. 
Yes, gentlemen, were it not for the necessity 
of having Georgia ratify the fifteenth amend- 
ment this measure would be scouted from the 
House as it was lastspring. In the Senate this 
motive has been openly conceded. You are 
short of States. Senator Morton, in address- 
ing the Senate the other day, told it the amend- 
ment could not be carried without Georgia’s 
vote; that if this bill was passed it would so 
inevitably secure the vote of this State, that 
opposition to the amendment would cease ; that 
New York would not rescind her ratification ; : 
that Ohio and Rhode Island would come up to 
the scratch, and this final party measure be 
saved, 

What is this crowning sheaf of Republican 


glory for which honor and consistency are to 


The desire to avoid discussion, the | 
| quiet submission with which nearly all the gen- 

















| Congress untrammeled by this wise equipois 


| States. 
| prolonged the war. 
| sons. ‘Talk as you please about the identity 


41st Cona....2p SESS. 


be sacrificed? Is ii not @ giant step iy 
march of centralization, in the attempt of the 

Federal Government to crush out the rights 

the States? It does not affect the rebel State; 

they have all adopted negro suffrage ; it is t), Y 
loyal and true States of the North, the Stay, th 
from which a sufficient number cannot be 

tained for ratification. And yet you pr 

to saddle it upon them by these reconstry 

anomalies. You propose to compel the ; 

States to adopt against their will, and thus ta 


|| away from all, w hat has been one of their mou 


cherished rights since the foundation of | 
Government—the regulation of their own g 


| tion of suffrage. You say to Ohio that she sh, fi 
take negro suffrage, though she has repudiate; cr 
it by a majority of forty thousand ; to New Yo; et 
and Pennsylvania that they shall no longer sy 
who shall hold the ballot in their own elections: \ 


to California and Oregon and Nevada that they is 
shall be overrun by the tawny myriads of Agi, sf 


and have no voice to preserve the purity of their n 
eleetive franchise from the poisonous influence th 
of the pagan hordes that come swarming upon et 
\| them. ta 
And yet this is offered in the interest o/ pe 
peace. Does it not rather portend storm? Wj a 
any State against its interest submit to a meas ro 
ure sO clearly fraudulent? Adopt the amend. wi 

| ment by the pretended vote of Georgia, forced i 
| from her after she has once rejected, and wha: wi 
State will pay any attention to it when its choic 
lies otherwise? You will not dare submit the 56 


| question of validity to the Supreme Court. _ 
| & part of your plan, you are even now pre; 
| ing to strike down that tribunal as an obs tac! 


| in “the way of Radical progress. You are not uu 
satisfied that its members are almost entirel 
appointees of your own party. You dare no! un 
trust the calm consideration of men remov 
from the immediate influence of party pressure “l 


| Hence we may look for the passage of some 
| of the measures already introduced to cripp 


the Supreme bench and leave the power 


which our forefathers erected for maintaining 
the balance of Government. You have don 
it once to prevent the validity of your reco 


|| struction acts from being judicially considered 
| and you are attempting it again for simi 


purposes. Think you under such circum SE 
stances the States will willingly submit; or wi 


| they not rather, when deprived of the proper 
| judicial tribunal, take the judgment of their 
| own courts and act accordingly ? 


But, Mr. Speaker, I think I can see otl: 
and more private reasons having an influen 
in pushing this bill. They are the same intl : 
ences that have been instrumental in thus ia: . 
preventing the full harmony of the belligere’ § 
They are of the same character tha! a 
They are financial rea 


interest of every section of the country and nj 
| every branch of business, it does not exisi ™ 
There is antagonism. Under the preseut a Be 

| rangement of finances the interests of the Eas i 
| and the West, the manufacturing and the agr a 
| cultural sections, are at variance. ha 
The manufacturing Kast took advantage 0! wil 

| the excitements of war, of the enthusiasin 0! cS 
| the people, to further their peculiar interes's ey 
| The experience of years and popular decisi tha 
| had been against high tariffs. But while he 
| tocsin of battle was ringing through the lan aa 
| and the eyes of all turned to fields of bio a 
and carnage, while people were dazzled w | 
deeds of daring or weighed down with anx! e) tha 
for the cause of free government, this ma rial 
facturing interest secured law after law, ca the 

| raising this tariff tax, until they have rebu a 
the old system of monopoly that was befor: 
completely broken down. This interest aun 
| the banking interest of the East and thos on 
| representing the bonded debt feared that wh ing 


national quiet was restored and the welfare ‘ 
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f of the she whole people regarded their unjust profits || end; that it was therefore the right and the || conditions: that the constitutions of neither of said 
right He a ht be lessened. They knew that the South | duty of Congress to reconstruct those govern- ao shall ever be so amended or changed as to 
Hts of ae” : <4 ie 2 1 7 ; : : : aaah deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
truly represente 0 2 || ments, and ths g such reconstruc 7 8 
l Bates whee truly represented would join with the || me it and that pe nding such reconstruction || States of the right to vote in said State who are 
it is t West from mere identity of interest. It is || it was necessary and lawful to govern the peo- | entitled to vote by the constitution thereof herein 
er fies. . fear that has influenced a powerful class || ple there by the military. The unsoundness || recognized, Rlodiee oe anes he oes T they 
le State a. ale ache cee shana ae Sa cietin teat aie. Tad le ie } as are now fclonies at common law, whereof they 
bt he o ind a powe rful lobby to agitate, cry traitor, ] of this theory has often been shown, and I do shall have been duly convicted under laws equally 
: ros ‘ment the national mind, and keep Congress || not intend to repeat any of the arguments applicable to all the inhabitants of said State: Pro 
aioe -y in its works of reconstruction and de- || against it. pec od, Xhas any alteration of said constitution may 
SUPUCTION nea aye eee at . Tre ae . ec made with regard to the time and place of resi- 
the rebe! ruction. ; The right to maintain military governmentin || gence of voters; and the State of Georgia shall only 
et ts | tell you, western men, you are tying your || theSouth hasbeen defended solely onthe ground || be entitled and admitted to representation upon this 
heir mo wn hands, you are frittering away your time || that there was no civil government there. The || further fundamental condition: that the first and 
verdant ions that are injuring your constitu- || reconstruction Jaws were accordingly enacted || third subdivisions of section seventeen of the fifth 
mn of the ipon questions that: yuring y — | FSCons on jaws were accordingty enacted || article of the constitution of said State, except the 
ills eae is. There is no danger of anether rebellion || and the military were intrusted with their ex- || proviso to the first subdivision, shall be null and 
she : fromthe South. Let heralone and she will re- || ecution. Now, what did these reconstruction vem anid a the Peelers coun grate by 
she sha jie 7 s one I Racal “ae See . a solemn public act shall declare the assent of the Stat« 
pudiated construct he rselfquicker by farthan under your || laws require of Georgia? How far has she |) to the foregoing fundamental condition. 
New Y. eternal tinkering. We want her back to help | complied with them, and in what position do “Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That if the day 


pay the taxes her treason has heaped upon us. 
\Ve want her proper representation here to aid 
.s in breaking down the monopolies her de- 
sertion has allowed to fasten upon us. It is 
no time for a western man to be pettifogging 


onger say 
elections: 
. that they 
ds of Asia 
ty of their 
influence 


cents a bushel, and all the necessaries of life 
1ing upon 


taxed by a tariff at an average of forty-seven 


nterest 0! ner cent. No longer aid those who would 
et 2 Wil divert the popular mind from the real issues of 
Sen. the hour. Be not misguided by leaders from 


whom you must soon separate upon questions 
imminent and vital to your constituents. I 
wish not to awaken sectional feeling, but such 


he amend: 
zia, forced 
, and what 
its choice 
submit the econ. : . 
‘ourt. As been made to benefit one part of our country 
WwW prepat at the expense of the other. The sooner we 
n obstac! ret about it the better. 
ss! eae not wid your suffering constituency will call you 
st. entirel }an account you cannot answer. Hulls like 
s dare et ihe present are intended for delay. 
ger rear ind you will probably have one with regard to 
y pressure Virginia and then one with regard to 'lennes- 
>» of some 
to cripp 


| 
lief of the West. The tariff men will have 


power Ol : 
equipois cured through your action what they so cun- || 
aintaining ugly induced the President to recommend, | 


rie nas ie more year for their legalized plunder. 
our reco! 
onsidered 
for similar 
-h circum 
nit; or Wi 
the proper 
nt of their 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH S. SMITH, 
OF OREGON, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 20, 1869, 
On the bill (8. No. 281) to provide for the reconstruc- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 
_ Mr, SMITH, of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill proposes to remand the State of Georgia 
‘o military government once more; to postpone 


see oth 
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same intl 
in thus far 
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identity ot 
ountry and 
not exist. 
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Vongress, and to impose upon her conditions 
of restoration humiliating to her and unjust and 
injurious to other States of the Union. 

{n the remarks I shall make in opposition to 
{$s passage I propose to inquire into the pres- 
ent status of that State as established and rec- 
ognized by the General Government, to show 


vantage o! that the provisions of the bill are in conflict 


1usiasin 0! 
r interesis 
ar decisi( , 
t while tb 
zh the land 
is of blo 

wzzled Wi 

ith anxiel) 
this man! 
> law, eat! 
ave rebui 
is before * 


by Congress to that State and to the country ; 
that it disregards some of the plainest provis- 


uionary, 

_ In seeking to ascertain the present status of 
that State 1 shall make no reference to her 
rights merely as one of the original parties to 
‘he Constitution, but will look at the question 
‘rom the Republican stand-point. It is the 
‘heory of that party that in some way the gov- 


iterest ab 

and thos 
d that wh 
welfare ¢ 


“ommencement of the war were destroyed dur- 
‘ng its continuance; that the territory and 
the people remained, but that the organized 
Corporate existence of those States was at an 





the fifteenth amendment with wheat at sixty | 


indefinitely her admission to representation in | 


with all previous legislation on the subject ; | 
iat it violates numerous solemn pledges made || 


‘Taments of the seceding States existing at the | 


in only be avoided by doing justice to every | 
We must modify the laws that have | 


Delay much longer | 


Pass it, | 


Before you are. aware of it the session | 
| be gone and nothing done for the financial | 





‘ons of the Constitution, and that its objects are | 
exclusively partisan, dangerous, and revolu- | 





| for electors of delegates; 


| they leave her to-day? What pledges did they 
| make to the people of that State? 


‘To what 
extent is the Government bound by those 
pledges, and what excuse has it for violating 
them as they are violated in the pending bill? 
l’or the answer to some of these questions let 
us examine the reconstruction acts. 

The fifth section of the act of March 2, 


| 1867, is in the following language : 


“That when the people of any one of said rebel 


States shall have formed aconstitution of govern- | 


ment in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States in allrespects, framed by a convention 
of delegates clected by the male citizens of said State 
twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever race, 
color, or previous condition, who have been resident 


in said State for one year previous to the day of such | 
clection, except such as may be disfranchised for | 
participation in the rebellion or for felony at com- | 


mon law; and when such constitution shall provide 
that the elective franchise shall be enjoyed by all 
such persons as have the qualifications herein stated 


shall be ratified by a majority of the persons voting 
onthe question of ratification who are qualified as 
electors for delegates, and when such constitution 
shall have been submitted to Congress for examina 

tion and approval, and Congress shall have approved 
the same; and when said State, by a vote of its Legis- 
lature, elected under said constitution, shall have 
adopted the amendment to the Constitutionof the 
United States, proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Con- 


gress, and known as article fourteen; and when said || 


article shall have become a part of the Constitution 


of the United States said State shall be declared enti- || nished by the proclamation of the President o! 


tled to representation in Congress, and Senators and 
Representatives shall be admitted therefrom on their 
taking the oaths prescribed by law, and then and 
thereafter the preceding sections of this act shall be 


|| inoperative in said State.” 


The requirements of this section, humili- 
ating as they are, were all met by the people of 
the State of Georgia. ‘They did not assent to 
the wisdom or justice of them. That they 
could not and were not required to do; but 
while they could not approve the terms they 
complied with them. A convention elected in 
compliance with this section met in Georgia, 
formed a State constitution which was duly 


ratified by the people; was approved by Con- | 


gress, subject to a single modification of it 
which was afterward made; State officers were 
elected and qualified under it; all the machin- 
ery of State government was provided and set 


| in motion, and Representatives in Congress 


were elected. ‘The recitals in the act of Con- 
gress, passed by a vote of more than two thirds 
of both Houses oun the 25th of June, 1868, con- 
firms this statement of facts except astto those 
occurring afterthat date. That act isas follows: 
**An act to admit the States of North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Flor- 

ida to representation in Congress. 

*“Whereas the people of North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Fiorida 
have, in pursuance of the provisions of an act en- 


and when such constitution || 


fixed for the first meeting of the Legislature of either 
of said States by the constitution or ordinance thereot 
shall have passed or have so nearly arrived before 
the passage of this act thatthere shall not be time fo: 
the Legislature to assemble at the period fixed, such 
Legislature shall convene at the end of twenty doy 
from the time this act takes effect, unless the Gov 
ernor-elect shall sooner convene the same. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the fii 
section of this act shall take effect as to each State, 
except Georgia, when such State shall, by its Legis 
lature, duly ratify article fourteen of the amend 
ments to the Constitution of the United States pro 
posed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, and as to tho 
State of Georgia when it shall in addition give the 
assent of said State to the fundamental condition 
hereinbefore imposed upon the same; and thereupon 
the officers of each State duly elected and qualified 
under the constitution thereof shall be inaugurated 
without delay; but no person prohibited from hold 
ing office under the United States or under any State 
by section three of the proposed amendment to the 
| Constitution of the United States, known as article 
| fourteen, shall be deemed eligible to any office in 
either of said States unless relieved from disability 
as provided in said amendment; and it is hereby 
made the duty of the President, within ten day: 
after receiving official information of the ratification 
| of said amendment by the Legislature of either of 

said States, to issue a proclamation announcing that 


fact. 
“SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


** Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


| “B. F. WADE, 


titled ‘An act for the more efficient government of | 


the rebel States,’ passed March 2, 1867, and the acts 
supplementary thereto, framed constitutions of State 
government which are republican, and have adopted 


said constitutions by large majorities of the votes | 


cast at the elections held for the ratification or rejec- 
tion of the same: Therefore, 


** Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- || 


tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That each of the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and 


Florida shall be entitled and admitted to representa- | 


tion in Congress as a State of the Union when the 
Legislature of such State shall have duly ratified the 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, and known 
as article fourteen, upon the following fundamental 


1 ** President of the Senate pro tempore.”’ 


The proof that Georgia complied with tli: 
further conditions imposed by this act is fi) 


”\7 


the United States of July 27, 1868, in which 


the ratification of the so-called fourteenth 
amendment by Georgia was officially pro 
claimed, and by the dispateh of General Meade 
to General Grant as to the remaining require 
ment of the act. That dispatch is as follows: 


Heapqvarrers Turrnp Minitary Disrrict, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, July 22, 1868. 

Yesterday the Governor-elect of Georgia notified 
me offisially that both houses of the General Assem 
bly of Georgia had by solemn act complied with th: 
requisitions of the act of Congress which became a 
law June 25, 1868; and to-day I have witnessed the 
inauguration of the Governor-elect. The State of 
Georgia is, therefore, under the acts of Congress, en 
titled to representation. The official documents will 
be carried to-day by Brevet Brigadier General is 
Drum, sent to Washington for this purpose. 

GEORGE G. MEADE, 
Major General United States Army. 

| General U.S. Grant, Washington, LD. C. 

General Meade not only officially certifies to 
| the compliance of Georgia with all the require 
ments of this latest act of Congress on the sub- 
ject, but statesthe conclusion arising from such 
compliance, ‘‘ thatthe State of Georgia is there- 
fore, under the acts cf Congress, entitled to rep- 
resentation.’’ Notas a State merely, but as a 
|“ reconstructed’’ State, under and in compli- 
ance with the reconstruction acts, she was enti- 
tled to such representation. 

On the 25th of July, three days after the decis- 
ion of General Meade, the Committee of Elec- 
tions in this House made the following report, 
which appears in the Congressional Globe, 
second session of the Fortieth Congress, page 
4471: 


‘* Members-elect from Georgia. 

‘*‘Mr. Dawes. I am instructed by the Committee 
of Elections to report back the arellentiols of J. W. 
Clift and C. H. Prince, members-elect from the State 
of Georgia, that State having ratified the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and in all other 
respects having conformed to the requirements of 
law in regard to the admission of that State. These 
gentlemen willtake the oath prescribed by the act 

7 A 


or July 1862 
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The report was adopted ; the members from 


gress. It thus appears beyond controversy 
that allowing that Georgia had no State gov- 
ernment at the close of the war, and that Con- 
gress had a right to reconstruct her in the 
inanner and to the extent heretofore contended 
for by the Republican party, she is to-day, in 
accordance with their own theory, in strict com- 
pliance with their legislation upon the subject, 
a perfectly reconstructed State, having not only 
territory and people, but an organized State 
government, complete in all its parts. The 
proof of her compliance with all the conditions 
imposed by those laws is not only complete in 
itself, but General Meade, the representative 
of the Government for the purpose, and this 
lfouse, both acting officially, and the members 
of the House under oath admit it in the most 
solemn and explicit manner. It will be ob- 
served, too, that upon the performance of those 
conditions the Government is solemnly pledged 


to admit Georgia to representation in Congress | 


as a matter of right. She isin position to de- 
mand the fulfillment ofthat pledge. The people 
of the country will demand its fulfillment, and 
the Government by denying or avoiding it will 
cover itself with disgrace and its friends with 
shame. 

Now, sir, what excuse have gentlemen to 
offer for the monstrous breach of faith involved 
in the passage of this bill? Why *‘keep the 
word of promise to the ear and break it to the 
hope’’ of this long-suffering people? 

Why, sir, wearetoldthat Georgia has commit- 
ted a great crime which justifies the Government 
in repudiating its pledges and disregarding its 
own laws. She has ejected a dozen or so of 
negroes from her State Legislature, claiming 
that under her constitution they were not 
eligible to office. This is ‘‘the head and front 
of her offending.’’ 

By what rule shall we judge of the magnitude 
of this offense? Is it wrong, per se, to exclude 
negroes from office-holding? Is it a violation 
of the reconstruction acts or of the constitution 
of the State of Georgia or of the United States? 
If we hold that the act was wrong in itself with- 
out reference to any law, and justify the punish- 
ment proposed by this bill on that ground, we 
condemn and expose to the same punishment 
every other State that does not allow negroes 
to hold office. The young State I have the 
honor to represent on this floor is guilty of the 
same offense. So are New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and a majority of the States of the Union, 
not excepting those of New England. Indeed, 
sir, all the States have been guilty of this enor- 
mous crime, if crime it be, for nearly the whole 
period of their existence. Why not mete out 
to them the same punishment? 

| am aware, sir, that it is pretended that the 
act was in violation of the reconstruction acts, 
but I also know that it is only a pretense. 
‘There is nothing in those acts upon the subject 
of negroes holding office under State govern- 
ments, and in all the discassion upon this 
subject gentlemen on the other side have care- 
fully abstained from quoting them in sup- 
port of their position. The Republican party 
in my State, where I have had occasion to dis- 
cuss those laws fully, have always claimed that 
they did not provide for negro office-holding, 
and that that party was not in favor of giving 
them office. know that it is a progressive 
party; that the Republicanism of to-day is 
always something different from that of yester- 
day; but no amount of progression in party 
sentiment can change the meaning of the 
English language or make the reconstruction 
acts of the past provide for negroes holding 
office in the State of Georgia. 

The only other rule by which to measure this 
alleged crime is the constitution of Georgia. 
it is alleged that that instrument was violated 


i 
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|| by the State Legislature, and that the decision 
Georgia were sworn in, and occupied their seats || 
from that date until the expiration of that Con- | 


of the supreme court of that State establishes 
that fact. Itis true that the Legislature de- 


to hold office one way, and the supreme court 
of the State decided it the other way ; but what 
right has Congress to decide between them? 
If Congress may decide constitutional ques- 
tions for ore State it may for all the States, 


at any time be overthrown. 

I do not express any opinion as to which 
construction of the constitution of Georgia is 
the correct one, that of the court or that of the 


gress has no right to decide that question. 
I further affirm that the Legislature was the 
| sole and final judge of the election and qual- 


bunal could make any decision of that question 
that would be binding on that body. The right 


of a legislative body to judge of that question | 
finally has never before been denied in this 


country. Itisaright essential to their freedom 
and independence and ‘formidable to tyrants 
only.”’ 
ation when the Legislature was first convened. 
It was then claimed that there were some 
members who were ineligible under the recon- 
struction laws, and the question was whether 
General Meade, military commander of the 


General Meade decided that it was a question 
for the Legislature and not for him. He re- 
ported his decision to that effect to General 
Grant, his superior officer, and was sustained 
after careful examination of the question by 
that officer. General Meade’s dispatch, dated 


siderable length. I will not quote it in extenso, 


says: 
*‘T am not disposed to alter the position I have 
assumed, that it is the prerogative of each house to 


bers of their houses.” 


to the Secretary of War, he says: 


“IT deemed my duty simply required that I should 
givethe member having the greatest number of votes 


be for each house to decide on the eligibility of 
those members whoseseats were onany ground con- 
tested. While I admitted, as districtcommander ex- 
ecuting the law, I was to see that no one ineligible 
to office under the fourteenth article of the consti- 
tutional amendment, should be allowed to take 
offices. I did not see that in the case of a parlia- 
mentary body I was called upon to decide on the 
qualifications of members.” 

This view of General Meade was sustained 
by the War Department as well as by General 
Grant, and was acquiesced in by Congress. If 
this decision of that question was correct when 
the Legislature was only a provisional body 
and on its preliminary organization under the 
reconstruction acts, how can its correctness be 
questioned when applied to a State Legislature 
acting under its own constitution and with no 
| one authorized by law or usage to supervise its 
action ? 

There is another view of this question which 
I commend to the consideration of gentlemen 
on the other side. The Republican party has 
_ become very jealous of our Supreme Court, 
.and is now seeking to limit its jurisdiction by 
solemn legislative enactments. It holds that 
Congress is supreme within certain not clearly 
defined limits, and that its constructions of the 
Constitution within those limits are not sub- 
ject to judicial review. I ask upon what prin- 
ciple or with what consistency can Congress 
affirm the right of the supreme court of Geor- 
gia to decide this question for the Legislature 
of that State and tear to the Supreme Court 
of the United States a like authority over sim- 
| ilar questions arising in Congress? ‘The rule 





and thus our system of State governments may | 


Legislature ; but it is certainly clear that Con- | 


ification of its members, and that neither the | 
supreme court of that State nor any other tri- | 


This question came up for consider- | 


district, should decide upon their eligibility or | 
whether it should be left to the Legislature. | 


cided the question of the right of the negroes || 


| already said that no violation of the reeoy. | 





July 18, 1868, goes into the question at con- || 


but will make an extract or two from it. He | 


judge of the facts and the law in the cases of mem- | 


Referring to this matter in his official report | 


ee 





| been rendered. 





[December 29. 
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contended for in this case if applied to thy: 
court would greatly extend its jurisdictio, 
instead of limiting it as desired. It is a ha, 
rule that will not work both ways. a 
But, to return. It is clear from what I hay. 


struction laws has been committed by th, 
Legislature of Georgia in the act complained 
of; that whether its construction of the State 
constitution was correct or not, it was upon a 
point within the exclusive jurisdiction of tha; 
body, and therefore not reviewable here ; 
elsewhere. 

But the Legislature after deciding the ques. 
tion according to its own interpretation of tha: 
instrument, apparently with a view to the peace 
of the State and to have the point in disput, 
settled beyond cavil or controversy, adopted 
the following joint resolution: 

** Whereas it is believed that a judicial decision ¢ 
the question of the colored man’s right to hold offic 
in Georgia under the constitution now in force wou|; 
restore the State to her proper position in the Unio; 
and give quiet throughout the State; and whereas 
said question is one which the courts of the State ea; 
properly take cognizance of; and whereas we, th 
representatives ot the people of Georgia, are unwil| 
ing that any effort should be spared on our part? 
bring about a state of peace and happiness to th 

eople and a settlement of that important questioy 

e it therefore, 

** Resolved by the Nenate and House of Representa. 
tives of the State of Georgia in General Assembly coy- 
vened, That a case involving the right of the colored 
man to hold office shall, as soon as the same can be 
properly brought before the supreme court of th: 
State, be heard and determined by said court, an\ 
we believe that the people of the State will. as the 
have heretofore always done, in good faith abide th: 
decision of the highest judicial tribunal of the Stat: 
whenever so declared.” 


The decision invited by this resolution has 
Since then the Legislatur 
has not been in session and the members thereo! 
have had no opportunity to officially acquiesce: 
in the construction of the court. 

We are assured by persons from Georgia 
that when they reassemble they will, if allowed 
an opportunity to do so, reseat the expelle( 
negroes and thus end the contreversy. From 
the terms of the joint resolution it is reason 
able to suppose that this statement is correc. 
Gentlemen on the other side say they do no! 
believe it; but that is a question that need not 
be left to inference or argument. In abou 


'| three weeks that Legislature will convene i: 
the ordinary certificate of election, and that it would | 


obedience to the constitution of the State, 
Why not wait for that brief period and give 
those men an opportunity to confess or refute 
the charge made against them? It is not pre: 
tended that Congress will not have the sam 
right and power to interfere then that it has 
now. Even the anxious ebony statesmen migh! 
afford to wait that long, as they can hardly b: 
reseated at an earlier day by this bill, and the 
certainty that it would passat some future day 
if they were not restored would enable them to 
open negotiations at once with ‘‘ carpet-bag’ 
aspirants for senatorial honors. 

But this question was up substantially in th: 
same form last April. Whatever guilt Georgia 
has incurred by the acts complained of was 
as well known to Congress then as it is nov. 
Nothing has been done there since that time to 
change the character of the question or to re 
quire haste in its solution. ou were willing 
to wait then to see what the Legislature would 
do, and probably to let them settle the ques 
tion in their own way. 

Why so indifferent then and so anxious and 
in such haste now? The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [ Mr. BuTer, ] seeing that there 
was need of explanation, at this point invents 
one. He says that the rebels in that State are 
murdering these members of the Legislature, 
and that if you wait three weeks they will be 
all killed and it will be too late to convene 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, a charge like this against t° 
people of a whole State ought not to be light!y 
made unsupported by proof. What proofdid th: 
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eentleman furnish 
None whatever. Have any of these members 
been killed within the last three weeks or three 
months? Notone. Has any attempt been 
made to injure them? No; there is not the 
slightest proof that any of these men are in any 
more danger of wounds or death on account 
of their politics or official position than are the 
members of this House. It is true that two 
members of that Legislature have met with vio- 
lent deaths since the adjournment of that body, 
but thereis no proof nor reasonable grounds of 


or has any one furnished? | 


suspicion that politics or position had any, even | 


remote, influence in causing their destruction. 
Are we to infer from the gentleman’s remarks 
that being elected to a State Legislature secures 
4 man such exemption from the ordinary dan- 


‘ers to human life as to warrant the inference | 


that the violent death of such adignitary is the 
result of partisan hostility; or the other con- 
clusion arrived at by the gentleman, that the 
people of a whole State participated in orcon- 


nived at the crime and should be punished for | 


+? This absurd position shows to what straits 
gentlemen are driven to find excuses for an act 
that is inexcusable. No one not blinded by 
prejudice or passion can fail to see the flimsi- 
ness of this one. 

But, sir, all these pretended reasons for this 
hasty and harsh congressional action are only 
pretexts, and they are too frivolous and trans- 
parent to deceive anybody. It is the old story 
of the wolf seeking a quarrel with the lamb 
he meant todevour. The action of the Legis- 
lature of Georgia and the pretended political 
murders in that State have about the same re- 
lation to the passage of this bill that the drink- 
ing by the lamb in the fable out of the same 
stream with the wolf, but lower down, had to 
its being torn to pieces for fouling the water 
the wolf was about to drink. 

Sir, the real object of this bill is to compel 
the State of Georgia to ratify the so-called fif- 
teenth constitutional amendment. Itstitletobe 
truthful ought to expressthat object. Bearing 
(his objectin mind the change of base with refer- 
ence to this question since last April is easily 
explained. It was not then foreseen that the vote 
of that State would be required to carry that 
amendment; and, therefore, the action of the 
Legislature in ousting the negroes was of little 
or no importance. Now it is clearly seen that 
without her vote the amendment is lost, and 
that there is no way of securing that vote but 
by remanding her to the tender mercies of 
the military, and providing by congressional 
enactment that she must forever remain under 
that rule unless she will ratify that amendment. 

When this discovery is made, when the act of 
her Legislature is considered from this stand- 
point, its shocking criminality is at once seen. 
What was before only a trivial offense, which 
might be overlooked if not excused, now be- 
comes a most outrageous crime whichis notto be 
tolerated orgo unpunished forthree short weeks. 
This lately aroused but virtuous and terrible 
indignation, resulting in such hot haste, is all 
the result of fear that Georgia if left alone until 
after the holidays would voluntarily reseat her 
precious negro legislators, and thereby deprive 
the party in power of its only pretext for inter- 
ference and of its last opportunity to extort a 
ratification of its pet amendment from an un- 
willing and outraged people. 

_Itis this view of the object of this bill that 
gives it its importance, in my estimation. It 
'8 not a temporary law, limited in its applica- 
ion to a single State, that we are called upon 
to enact, but one designed to bring about a 
change in the fundamental law of the land, 
which is to operate for all time and to bind 
every State and person in the nation. Georgia 
is to determine under duress of the military and 
in obedience to congressional dictation what is 
to be the law for my own State and for every 
other State in the Union. It may be, sir, that 
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| three fourths of the States? 





under the operation of this bill Georgia will 
ratify your amendment. and that in this way 
the required number of States may be secured 


to adopt it pro forma, but it will not thereby | 


become a part of the Constitution. 
I warn gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that a ratification so obtained will be of 


no binding force and that no State opposed to | 


it will be bound to recognize it, nor will any 


| respectable or decent court or unbiased legis- 


lative body ever hold it to be valid. 
In seeking to hasten and force a settlement 


of this important question in this violent and | 
unprecedented manner they will only postpone | 


that event and raise questionsthat may lead to 
endless agitation and strife. 

The real question involved in the inquiry 
whether such an extorted ratification weal 


d be | 


binding is avery simple one. Itisthis: canthe | 


Constitution of the United States be amended 
in any way without the voluntary consent of 
‘To state the ques- 
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Now, if she is a Stateshe can claim this right 
independently of any other consideration. The 
right results from the fact that she isa State, and 
not from any act which she may or may not per- 
form. If she is not a State it is folly to require 
her to ratify a constitutional amendment. Yon 
cannot deny that she is a State while you hold 
that she is capable of performing that act. A 
Territory cannot do that. Assisting to change 
the Constitution of the United States is one 
of the highest functions of a State government. 
This bill recognizes her existence as a State ; it 
calls her a State ; it mentions her Governor and 
authorizes him to convene an existing Legis 
You mention in your argument her 
supreme court as having made a valid decision. 


| You thus recognize every department of her 


State government, and yet you say that the 
rights of a State she shall not have until she 


|| bends to your will and ratifies your amendment. 
| Can it be claimed that such a ratification would 


| tion is to answer it; the notion that our Con- | 
stitution contemplates or allows the use of force | 


or intimidation as a means of securing the 
assent of an unwilling State to a proposed 
amendment is so evidently false and absurd as 


to be unworthy of notice, and yet that is the | 
position of the Republican party to-day. That | 
position strikingly illustrates the fact that in | 


politics one extreme often begets or leads to 


| another. 


The heresy of secession, the doctrine that a 


| State might at pleasure cut loose from the 
Union and free itself from all the restraints and 


obligations imposed upon it by the Constitution, 
is one extreme; another the opposite of that, 
and perhaps resulting from it, is the one now 
occupied by the Republican party and unmis- 


| takably assumed in this bill—that the Federal 


Government may dictate amendments to that 
instrument and deny a State representation in 
Congress until she accepts the amendments so 
dictated. Both theories agree in repudiation 
of the Constitution; one would make it a rope 
of sand, the other convert it into a chain of 
bondage. I hold the true doctrine to be this: 


that the General Government has a right to | 
| demand and enforce obedience to the Consti- | 


tution and laws, but that in all cases where 
obedience is refused and an attempt is made 
to subvert the Government, the Constitution 
and laws passed in pursuance thereof furnish 
both the means and the measure of redress and 
punishment. ‘The idea that you may enforce 
the law against the criminal and disregard it 


| liar fitness for the work assigned them. 


be voluntary in any sense ofthat word? Let us 

further examine that question for a moment. 
The author of the section in the bill [Mr. 

Morton] which provides for the exclusion of 


| Georgia from representation until she ratifies, 
| expressly affirmed in the course of the debate 


in the Senate that without such exclusion she 
never would ratify it; that there was not one 
chance in fifty that she would do so; the sec- 
tion was retained for that express reason. 

Now, can it be claimed that the present Legis- 
lature does not represent that portion of the 
people of that State most favorable to the 
amendment? Just consider what you have 
already done and what this bill proposes to do 
to secure a majority of your friends in that body, 
and then answer that question. 

You have governed Georgia in your own 
way for more than five years ; you undertook 
to reconstruct her on what you called a loyal 
basis ; you gave the negro the ballot, and took 
it from the disloyal white man. All who in 
your judgment, as indicated by your legisla- 
tion, were not worthy to vote or hold office 
you deprived of those rights. ‘To secure the 
proper enforcement of your laws you placed 
the execution of them in the hands of your 
special friends, selected by you for their pecu 
You 


supported them by all the military power of 


|| the Government, and you said to the judi- 


| yourself, or compel him to consent to a change | 
of it which will increase or vary the penalty, | 


is one entirely new, opposed to every principle 
of law and justice and to the practice of all civil- 
ized nations, whether republican or despotic. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | 


Burtwer | tries to break the force of the objec- 
tion against this method of extorting ratifica- 
tion by suggesting that it is no new thing for 
Congress to admit a State to representation 
and to a place in the Union upon conditions; 
and he assumes that compliance with such con- 


refers to agreements made by Territories in 
advance of their admission as States and as 
conditions-precedent to such admission. 

The cases are not parallel in any sense. 
The difference is manifest from this considera- 
tion: that in the case of the Territory the con- 
dition must be performed before it can become 
a State, while in the case of Georgia she must 
be aState before she can perform the condition. 
If she is a State she has certain rights as such 
which you cannot withhold from her without 
the most palpable violation of the Constitution. 
One of these rights which distinguishes her 
from a Territory is the right to representation 
in Congress. ‘The Constitution expressly pro- 
vides that no State shall be deprived of repre- 
sentation without her consent. 


| souree.’’ 


ciary, ‘‘ Hands off; we are going to do this work 
in our own way without interference from any 
So that the registration of voters and 
the conducting of elections were under the 
supervision of your friends and in the presence 
of your bayonets. The conditions were all of 
your own choosing, and were all favorable to 
the expression of sentiment through the ballot- 
box most favorable to your wishes. 

You find, however, that the Legislature thus 
selected in your own way by your own friends 
is not yet up to the requirements of the occa- 
sion. They unseat some men whom you wish 
to retain and retain some that you wish to re- 
ject. So you provide by this bill that all your 


| rejected friends shall be restored, and that such 
ditions is not necessarily involuntary, and he || 


| improperly retained shall be rejected. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


as notwithstanding all your cee 
This 
leaves you a Legislature elected in your own 
way, under laws of your own making, admin- 
istered by friends of your own selection, sup- 
ported by the military; and after being thus 
selected you eliminate from it all whom you dis- 
trust as disloyal, and yet you say by this bill that 
the Legislature so selected and so purged cannot 
be trusted to adopt your constitutional amend- 
ment; that thereis not one chance in fifty that it 


| would ratify it unless under the compulsion of 


this section denying representation in Congress. 
Verily great are the beauties and mysteries of 
reconstruction! In view of this state of facts 
can any one pretend to claim that the people 
of Georgia favor the proposed amendment or 
that they will voluntarily ratify it? Well did 
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a distinguished Republican Senator [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS] make the inquiry of the author of the | 
section of the bill under consideration, why | 
not send the military down there and compel | 
the Legislature to ratify the amendment? He 
saw, as the country will see, that this bill 
amounts to the same thing as to extort the 
ratification from the members of that Legisla- 
ture at the point of the bayonet and by the fear 
of death. The ratification which it may lead 
to will be no better or more binding than it 
would be if obtained in the other and less dis- 
reputable way. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that there can 
be no doubt as to the.fact that the real object 
of this bill is to compel the adoption of the 
pending amendment; nor that if that object is 
secured through its agency it will be by the 
involuntary act of the people of Georgia, and 
that the amendment so ratified will be of no 
binding force whatever. In behalf of my own 
State, which you seek to conclude and bind by 
this amendment thus obtained, | protest against 
it as a violation of the rights, not only of the 
State of Georgia, but of every other State that 
wishes to retain the constitutional right of reg- 
ulating the elective franchise within its own 
limits according to the provisions of its own 
constitution and the wishes and interests of its 
citizens. 

But, sir, this bill not only seeks to coerce 
Georgia into the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment, but it strangely enough enforces 
that amendment upon her before it is adopted. 
The sixth section of the bill is in the following 
words ° 


And beit further enacted, That it is hereby declared 
that the expulsion of any person or persons elected 
as aforesaid, and being otherwise qualified, from par- 
ticipation in the proceedings of said senate and house 
of representatives upon the ground of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude would be illegal and 
revolutionary, and is hereby prohibited.” 

That is the substance of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and Georgia is required to obey it before 
it becomes a part of the Constitution. We are 
told that to refuse to do so would be illegal 
and revolutionary. If this be true there are 
many of the States in a state of revolution 
and in great need of reconstruction. If Con- 
gress can enforce this amendment in advance 
of its adoption upon Georgia, why not upon 
every other State, and why not exclude the 
Representatives of every State that is guilty 
of the illegal and revolutionary act of exclud- 
ing negroes, Chinamen, and Indians from its 
Legislature ? 

Sir, we have witnessed many infractions of 
the Constitution within the last few years, but 
the passage of this bill will be the most alarm- 
ing ofall. It strikes at the very foundation of 
freedom. Itattacks the rights ofall the States by 
the pretended reconstruction of Georgie. When 
you shall have obtained her ratification to your 
amendment you propose to say to the States 
of this Union opposed to it, ‘* Three fourths 
of the States have willed that this amendment 
be made to the Constitution of the nation, and 
you must cog it as a part of the supreme law 
ofthe land.’’ Those States may answer, ‘* Three 
fourths of the States have not so willed. The 
amendment has not been adopted and is not a 
part of the law of the land,’’ and they can safely 
appeal to the courts and to the people upon 
that question. Whatever they may think of the 
amendment they can never approve of the meas- 
ures used to compel its adoption, and it is to 
this point only that my remarks apply. 

But, sir, I have no doubt that this bill will 
pass. It is true that it isin conflict with your 
former legislation ; that it violates your solemn 
and oft-repeated pledges ; that it overrides the 
legitimate authority of a State Legislature ; that 
it dictates to the people of a State their local 
laws; that it openly disregards the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; that it spurns from 
the Halls of Congress the Representatives of a 
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|| All this it does; but what of that? 








| objects of the 


| hesitate to accomplish its purposes on account 


| of the thoughtful is, how often is Georgia to 


| and cowards, if you would enjoy any political 


| obtained at such a price? 


| this now demanded of you? 





Reconstruction of Georgia—Mr. Bird. 


State and tells them never to return until their 
constituents have kissed the hand that smites 
them, bound themselves with a chain never to 
be broken, and performed the meanest office 
of slaves by assisting to bind their brethren. 
The polit- 
ical situation is such that one of the cherished | 
tepublican party will fail if it 
and when did that party ever 


does not pass ; 


of constitutional restrictions or regard for the | 
rights of others? The bill will pass, but will | 
the country approve it? I cannot believe it | 
will. 


| Radicals. 
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may be done by the sword, whatever it may} 
said Georgia has done ostensibly, it is, 
really the work of the people of Georgia, a; 
therefore in law not binding upon them a 
upon the people of any other State or sectio, 
Ail men know that the ratification of the pro. 
posed fifteenth amendment to the Constituti, 
of the United States by the present Legislaty,, 
of Georgia will be the most untruthful rep», 
sentation of, will indeed be the grossest perver 
sion of legislative authority to be found recorde, 
in the annals of all time. None are more {|}, 
aware of this than that class of men call. 
l’rom the beginning of their reeoy 


| struction schemes their ablest and most truste; 


Reconstruction of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN T. BIRD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 20, 1869, 


On the bill(S. No. 281) to promote the reconstruction | 
of the State of Georgia. 


Mr. BIRD. Mr. Speaker, the bill for the 


second reconstruction of Georgia is now before 
us for consideration. The first exclamation 





be reconstructed? Is there no limit to this 
work? Can States be admitted and rejected 
at the will of the dominant party? Oris there 
no more skill, ability, or statesmanship with 
those in authority than is exhibited by this 
speedy return to a work which from its very 
nature must be abhorrent to every sincere | 
legislator ? 

This bill provides that the Governor of Geor- 
gia shall forthwith summon all persons elected 
to the General Assembly of said State to appear | 
at Atlanta, on a day to be fixed by him, to pro- | 
ceed to perfect the organization of said State, 
in conformity to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States and the provisions of said 
bill. It is also provided that the exclusion of 
any members of said Legislature on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude 
shall be illegal, revolutionary, and is thereby 
prohibited. The last clause is in these words: | 

“That the Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth 
amendment proposed to the Constitution of the | 
United States before Senators and Representatives 
from Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress.” 

Shall ratify! This is language of compulsion. 
It sounds as though it were dictated from the | 
throne ofatyrant. No free will, no exercise of 
choice or judgment in allthis! Itis simply 
saying to the people of Georgia, become slaves 


privileges under the governmeut we have estab- 
lished. Let me ask my fellow-citizens of Geor- 
gia what any political privileges are worth if 
What greater sur- 
render can be made of all political right than 
What will it be 
worth to youto be represented in Congress if you 
come not only humiliated but debased and 
dishonored? If you consent to this act, that 
you yourselves own to be not only groveling but 
base, under the lash of your dictators, can you 
longer call yourselves freemen? Will youyield 
and again confide to those who have time and 
again deceived you, and who at every fresh sub- 
mission come with new and severer demands ? 
First, it was the thirteenth amendment, then the 
fourteenth, and now the absolute and uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the infamous fifteenth. 
If you are prepared for this I am persuaded 
that nothing will be too heavy to be borne ; no 





load of dishonor will be cast off. | 


But I am aware that Georgia is helpless. The 
conqueror stands at the gates of her cities with 
drawn swords, uttering in unmistakable sounds 
words of vengeance. 


deplorable conjuncture are greatly relieved by || 


the consideration underlying all, that whatever 


But the sorrowful reflec- || 
tions springing up in the American mind at this || 





'| leaders have admitted, have declared these ge, 

| to be without warrant in the Constitution; ay) 
| yet they now pride themselves in what they ar 
| about to achieve. 


They boast and glory in t) 
opportunity presented to them of again im 
bruing their hands in the life-blood of a Stat; 
Indeed, if we are to judge from the flouris! 
made on this floor, it seems the greater th 
havoc committed by their onsets the great; 
their glory. They act, as did many ancien: 
tyrants, as though the only laws for subjects 
are those dictated in a spirit of hostility }) 
military chieftains, and at no stage in the prog 
ress of events is the voice of mercy to be hear 
Verily mankind as a whole moves forward 
slowly; advancing and retreating mark ow 
pathway. 

It will be remembered by the people of this 
country that Georgia has heretofore and sinc: 
the rebellion been admitted into the Union: 
that she did at one time comply fully with a! 
the then proposed reconstruction laws of Co 
gress; that the generals of the Army in tha 
department which included Georgia were si! 
isfied with her action and so gave notice to t! 
world ; that her Representatives were the: 
upon admitted to seats upon this floor af 
taking the oath required by Radical necessit 
and that they participated in the legislati 
carried forward in this House for sever: 
months without the slightest inquiry or imp) 
tation. And remembering all these things th 
people will ask in a temper demanding an un 
quivocal answer, why is not Georgia now in 
the Union? Why are her Representatives afi: 
being solemnly admitted turned headlong ou! 
of Congress? Why is she again remanded 
back to military control and to the power of « 
base and degraded man, such as Governor 
Bullock is acknowledged to be ; a man whose 
charactervannot be defended by his most ardent 
friends ; a man who was asrank a rebel under 
Davis as he is now an obsequious and pliant 
tool under the leadership of the Radicals? 
The only answer to which is that white men- 
bers of the Legislature of Georgia declared 
that by the constitution of that State, just then 
formed by the people under the laws of Con- 
gress and the control of the Army, the colored 
members were ineligible to office, and conse: 
quently were not entitled to their seats in that 
body. This is the offense for which that noble 
member of the ‘‘ old thirteen”’ is to be again 
demolished. They simply judged of the quali: 
fications of those who claimed a right to sit as 
members, the exercise of a constitutional right 
invoked in this Hall repeatedly at every session: 
and yet the act is deemed a high offense to 
Radicalism, the floodgates of wrath are opened 
upon her, and she is made to suffer the hum!! 
iation of again passing under the yoke. 


But the people will ask, they will know 


whether or not this is indeed the real cause. 
Then the answer which alone will satisfy tl: 
thoughtful and candid will be suggested wit! 
out a doubt by the section from which I hav 


before fully quoted, requiring, compellins 


Georgia to ratify the fifteenth amendment. _ 
is the consummation of this work of centra''/ 
ation that animates and controls the major‘) 


of this Congress. It is this step so far towards 
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monarchical power that gives such energy and 
vehemence to this otherwise strange and un- 
fathomable movement. There is manifestly a 
desire on the other side of this House to estab- 
lish precedents which they may follow when- 
ever their faucy or passion prompts, giving to | 
Congress the absolute control of the internal 
affairs of every State. That they are concerned 
about the colored members of her Legislature 
‘a most hollow and shameful pretense, and, 
as I view and regard the facts, will have a | 
powerful tendency, with other things in the 
same category, to cover the authors of this 
measure not only with derision but infamy. 

For these white men who participated in the |, 
work of expelling the colored men were willing 
shat the question involving the right of negroes 
to hold office should be submitted as a matter |, 
of law to the legal tribunals of the State. If |, 
it should appear that they were entitled to hold 
office they were willing toadmit them. A case 
was made up; the first court, composed of a 
single judge, decided against the negro; but 
upon the appeal to the supreme court two of 
the three judges held otherwise. This settles 
the law of that State and entitles those negroes 
to their seats in the General Assembly. Ina 
few days more the Legislature of that State 
will meet, according to the requirements of the 
constitution. If the white men were sincere 
in declaring theirintention to admit the blacks, 
since the courts had adjudged it was their 
right, why not wait the short space of time 
intervening and let them avail themselves 
of the first opportunity to make their words 
good ? 

But this indecent haste shows where the in- 
sincerity is. The leaders of this Congress by 
this bill confess that it is not want of faith in |) 
the people of Georgia so much as to their deal- 
ing with the question of negro office-holding 
as now presented, as itis their fear that this 
abominable fifteenth amendment will not be 
ratified by three fourths of the States. Hence | 
it is that we have exhibitions of their views as | 
to the rights of a State, showing thatit iscom- | 
petent for Congress to play fast and loose with 
her; to-day considering her in the Union and 
listening to the voice of her sons in enacting 
laws, and to-morrow sending her adrift upon 
the ocean of uncertainty with threats and con- | 
ditions involving either abject submission or 
perpetual banishment. By this bill a State is 
driven from the Union. Who can fully com- 
prehend this dreadful work ? 

Itis by this most unjust and unauthorized 
compulsion of Georgia that it is hoped to 
coerce more northern States to yield the elect- 
ive franchise to the negro and to admit him 
to full political fellowship. The blow is aimed 
us well at New Jersey, so unalterably opposed | 
to all this unholy work, as at Georgia. The | 
wrong is perpetrated against every State which | 
opposed the fifteenth amendment. 

But enough in this direction. I regard this | 
bill as law. Notwithstanding the President | 
has not signed the bill, and notwithstanding 
his signing it will increase the number of 
the inconsistencies of the most inconsistent 
reconstructionist of all who have sought for 
fame in that direction, yet, being the father 
of the scheme, so far as the public know, he 
will doubtless give it his signature. 

Mr. Speaker, it becomes those of us who are 
undonbting in our belief that in passing this 
bill a great and flagrant outrage is committed 
against the Constitution and the rights of men 
in the other States to look to the future for | 
redress. And before proceeding further I 
cannot but express, what I maintain is true, 
that whatever is done toward amending the 
Constitution should be so far in accordance 
with the clear spirit and intent of that instru- 
ment, as originally framed, as to command the 
respect and finally the cheerful obedience of all 
who are to be affected thereby. In this path 








Reconstruction of Georgia 


| tion will soon arrive. 
| will be fully prepared. 
|| dictation by every means known to the law or | 


|| highest duty as citizens. 


| in a corner. 


Mr. Bird. 


there is undoubted safety; in any other there 
is not only fearful uncertainty, but absolute 
danger, imperiling our entire system of gov- 
ernment. It is possible that a State will cheer- 
fully submit to what a majority in many of 
them believe to be a fundamental error, such 
as this claim of right to amend the Constitution 
extending the franchise to the negroes, whether 
each State ratifies it or not, providing that all 
the States which do ratify Z it of their own 
free will and accord. 

But if a number of the States affirming such 
& proposition, indeed if one of the reguisite 
number, do it not of their own free will and 
accord, but by compulsion, as Virginia and 


sition will cheerfully submit to the ee 
I am sure she will not respect any such action, 


| and will ever stand ready to defeat its enforce- 


ment and to overthrow it. I believe that there 


| Mississippi have done, and as by this bill you | 
| expect Georgia to do, then I say it is not | 
| probable that a State voting against the propo- | 


are States in this Union which at the proper | 


mit. If this work be carried forward as it has 
been begun the time to show such determina- 
I trust those interested 
Resistance to such 


warranted by the rights of men is our first and 
Resistance to such 
an outrage would command respect among 
freemen in all parts of the world; and, from 
the debates in the other wing of this Capitol, 
some of the authors, aiders, or abettors of this 


| time will show their determination not to sub- 


scheme have misgivings on this very point. | 


rock in their pathway, the Supreme Court. 
And, being true to their instincts, they are 
already providing to remove this barrier. 

[ tell the majority not to suppose that their 


| unholy purposes are accomplished when they 
| have passed this bill and compelled poor Geor 
Think not that all | 


gia to go under the yoke. 
others will fear the grim visage of Radicalism 
and also bow the neck in humble submission. 
No; if 1 understand the temper of the people, 


| this strange, unnatural, and outrageous inter- 


ference with the rights ofa free people will never 
be accepted by those who sincerely love a 
constitutional form of government honestly 
and faithfully administered. You may append 
this change to the Constitution, but the people 
of many States will neither respect nor obey 
it. It will be denounced as illegitimate, and 


| But they only look to resistance through that | 


those who stand as its sponsors to-day will in | 
the hour of its peril flee from its vindication. | 


It will be ignored and resisted. Great and 
sovereign States will not yield to an intoler- 
able degradation at the dictate of force, whether 


it be aimed at them through a congressional | 
majority directly or through the action of a | 


far off State. 
In my judgment, through the inauguration 


of this gigantic fraud an issue of a most fear- 
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rebellion. Then the only question was the 
preservation of the Union. There seemed to 
be a willingness then to sacrifice every other 
consideration forthat one. The confidence of 
the people in their rulers induced the belief 
that with the suppression of the rebellion the 
Union would at once be restored and all the 
States left in the full enjoyment of their rights. 

But now it must be apparent to all who are 
not blinded by prejudice that it is useless to 


_expect that the rights of the people will be 


is or is not found in the written Constitution : 
both are alike to those who have commenced 
the work of demolition. When a prevailing 
party announce the resolutions of their conven- 


respected because this or that great principle 


| tion to the world on the right of the States to 


settle for themselves the question of suffrage 
only to despise it; when every promise and 
pledge are ruthlessly broken ; when States are 
being overthrown and turned back to chaos, it 
is useless longer to remonstate. It is folly 
longer to cherish the hope that this party will 
be content with the ae imprisonment of 


|, men for opinion’s sake, with dealing out justice 


| by the sword and law by the bayonet, and with 


ful and tremendous character is now being 


made up. 
cherished institutions, civil, political, and re- 
ligious. [tis not what you can compel helpless, 
dependent, and prostrate Georgia to do ; it is 
not whether you can compel her to adopt this 


amendment or not, but it is whether other 
| great and sovereign States not so helpless, de- 


pendent, and prostrate, but prosperous, vigor- 
ous, and mighty in every resource, can be 
compelled to respect, obey, and submit to the 
imposition. The question will not be whether 
this or that State has rejected it, but whether 


free will and accord. 

The acts by this bill projected and to be car- 
ried forward cannot be concealed as if done 
The eyes of all intelligent men 


are upon them, and the truth cannot longer be 
| hidden that the public mind is in a different 
| state to-day from what it was at the close of the 


It strikes at the very root of all our | 


| all those counted upon ratified it of their own | 


forming constitutionsby.the Army. Itis, indeed, 
madness longer to be recounting the past, or to 
be too long engaged with the unpropitious 
present, when the future is so pregnant with 
doubt to those who love the form of govern 
ment established by our fathers and would pre- 
serve it. 
9 All men know from the slightest acquaint 
ance with the past that those who will persist 
in such unhallowed proceedings as we are now 
contemplating, who will enforce them upon an 
unwilling people, are ready for greater daring. 
The end is not yet. This system of recon- 
struction is a monster which will create storm, 
tempest, and disorder until the people, by the 
ballot or otherwise, overthrow the authors. 
There is no safety from despotism but in prep- 
aration to reject this flagrant wrong; and let 
the issue come. If we save ourselves and this 
great political inheritance we must doit through 
the just and fearless vindication of those rights 
by some so long despised and rejected—the 
rights of the States. In some things the States 
are sovereign ; in some things no other power 
on earth can dictate to them; and there are 
millions who believe one of those things to be 
the control of the elective franchise, and 
none the less believe it because the Republic 
ans ignored and contemned what they solemuly 
avowed at Chicago. I ask my fellow-citizens 
on this floor and throughout the land if this is 
not one of those rights? This consideration, 
this fundamental thought being ineradicably 
impressed upon them, how can you expect 
them to yield at the dictation of such instru- 
ments as you hope to create in Georgia? 

It is evident this force, this fraud, this out 
rage will not end with Georgia. When the 


| law according to your own making is written, 


when the fiat has gone forth, then what? Will 
you carry on your work of reconstruction? If 
New Jersey should act regardless of what has 
been done by such agencies as this will you 
create a provisional government there? Will 
you establish within her borders a military 
division? Will some General Meade or Canby 
disband her Legislature, and summon whom 


| they may choose to comply with the will of 


the Radical directory? 

This is what is before us. This is what you 
are making up. Such revolutionary proceed- 
ings as this must end in total ruin or be met 
with unyielding resistance. I trust the people 
understand the character of this movement. 
The eyes that are now directed to Georgia wil! 
soon be turned to another quarter. Ohio, New 
York, or New Jersey may soon refuse to re 
spect your pretended amendment ; they may 
declare it not to be law, to be of no binding 
force. 


REGO 
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Will you, then, attempt to reconstruct New 
Jersey? Will you declare her out of the Union, 
reject her Senators and Representatives, and 
attempt to reorganize her Legislature? To 
t must inevitably come. Who gave to 
power? Can Congress do the 
work of an autocrat or an emperor? Cmsar 
could not do more than is insisted upon under 
this bill. 


this it m 


Congres s this 


If resistance to fraud, to wrong, to unjust | 
andunconstitational legislation were evercalled | 


for it is in this very case when the time arrives. 
\ fraud of this kind would never be allowed 
to govern in any of the walks of life. There 
is no relation that individuals sustain to each 
other in which such wrongs can prevail. 

Why, then, trifle with the yd past? 


mire and pollution with tyrannical and fiendish 
glee? 
in that direction. We can learn from this 
measure against that State what course the 
leaders of the Republican party are likely to 
pursue whenever the action of another State 
seriously displeases them or is likely to thwart 
their designs. ‘The question now comes home 
to the people of the North, ‘‘ Will you, when 
your turn comes, uncomplainingly submit, or 


will you overthrow and reject all such usurpa- | 


tions ?’’ 


Let us look to our homes and firesides; to 
the dwellers in States which yet stand upright. 
let us prepare to protect them. There o&r 
rights ean better be defended than in far off 
(Gieorgia. There we can erect bulwarks which 
Radicalism cannot and dare not assail. There, 
and only there, isthe hope of freemen. Reli- 
gious liberty there has a secure retreat. If we 
are driven trom or surrender that stronghold 
our fathers fought in vain, the blood of the 
Revolution was shed for naught, and the sac- 
rifices from then until now have been the shal- 
lowest mockeries in the name of liberty. 
Granting what is claimed by this Congress, and 
surrender the rights of the States, and what is 
left to distinguish us from the monarchies or 
despotisms of the Old World? 

The evil that now threatens us has arisen 
from the partial abandonment of the true doc- 
trine of State rights. Because the South in 
a moment of madness abused the most glo- 
rious principle of law in our whole system 
many seem to regard itas untrustworthy. They 
ignore or forget that all the power that Con- 
gress has was given by the States and for the 
States ; they gave nothing but what they enum- 
erated, and what was given was not for the 
benefit of the General Government, but for 
their own; for their own peace, security, and 
protection. The beginning and the ending of 
our entire form of government is the greatness 
and the glory of the several States. To accom- 
plish this object the Constitution was adopted. 
And the surprisingly rapid advancement of the 
States during the first seventy years of their 
existence proves the wisdom of the plan. 

But just now and here, where the dominant 
party would at first sight seem to bring their 
work of reconstruction to a close, the work of 
those who have any faith at ail in a constitu- 
tional form of government among separate 
States most clearly begins. The opportunity 
should be improved by the highest mutual 
resolves to which men commit themselves. To 


bring back our country to the glory of its ear- | 


lier history is worthy of the most exalted efforts. 


Let us learn wisdom from the conduct of our || 
ancestors and be animated with fresh courage | 


by observing the line of action which gave them 


a name unparalleled in this world’s history ; | 


and, while we pledge ourselves to the whole 
Union, never surrender the sacred rights of the 
States. Is it said that I am encouraging rev- 
olution? No; Iam but resisting revolution. 
The revolutionists have been rioting in their 


Why | 
concern ourselves about the dead carcass of 
slaughtered Georgia now being dragged through | 


‘These infractions cannot be redressed | 











Admission of Virginia—Mr. Mayham. 


efforts of destruction; to prevent the final 
accomplishment of their designs is my only 
purpose. 


Admission of Virginia. 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. L. MAYHAM, | 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of | 


Virginia to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Sneaker, the wide 


range taken'by the members of this House inthe | 


discussion of the measure now under consider- 
ation, and the limited time allotted to me in 
this debate, precludes me from examining all 
the questions which I desire to discuss in rela- 


| tion to the so-called reconstruction of Virginia. 
| I shall therefore content myself by glancing at 


some of the leading reasons that will influence 
me in the vote I shall cast on this question ; 


| and I should not trouble this House with any 


remarks did I not deem it due to myself and 


| the constituents whom I have the honor to rep- 


resent upon this floor that I should state the rea- 
sons why I vote against a bill with the eupho- 
nious title of the one reported to this House 
from the Committee on Reconstruction. 

Sir, did I believe that it would accomplish 
the object indicated by its title, and was really 
‘*a bill to admit the State of Virginia to repre- 
sentation in the Congress of the United States”’ 
without the imposition of unjust and unconsti- 
tutional obligations upon that State and its 
people, I should feel constrained to vote for its 
passage. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this whole subject of re- 


| construction of a State of the Federal Union 
| is to me anincomprehensible enigma. 


I have 
never been able to comprehend how the crea- 
ture could reconstruct or recreate the creator ; 


how the Federal Union, which is but the cre- | 
| ation of the States and the emanation and off- 
| shoot of powers belonging to and conferred 


by the State, could reconstruct or recreate the 
States from which it derived all its powers and 


even its very existence, and particularly so with || of States, without the consent of the Legislature o! 


| the State concerned as well as of Congress.” 


regard to Virginia, which was one of the original 
States by which the Federal Union was formed. 
Was Virginia ever, since the formation of 


| the Federal Government, out of the Federal 
| Union? I maintain that she was not; that she 


had no power under the Constitution to with- 


| draw from the Federal compact, and that the 
| Constitution of the United States conferred no | 
power upon the Federal Congress or execnu- | 
tive or any other department of the Govern- | 


ment to thrust her out. If she is not now in 


the Union, when and by what power was she | 
turned out ? For the answer to this question I | 


have listened in vain during this discussion, and 


| have looked in vain during the various discus- 


sions upon this and kindred questions for tae 
last five years. 

Do gentlemen say that she is out by virtue 
of her ordinance of secession? I answer that 
that ordinance was unconstitutional, unauthor- 
ized, and void; and I do not rest that answer 
upon mere assertion alone, but upon the whole 
action of the United States Government in re- 


| sisting secession and forcing Virginia to the 


observance of her allegiance as a State in the 
Federal Union. If she had the legal right to 
withdraw from the Union, then the nited 
States Government had no right to coerce her, 


and the war that was waged upon her was a | 


war of conquest only, and not one for enforc- 
ing obedience to the Constitution; and the 


| vast amount of life and treasure expended in 


that war can only be justified by this Gov- 
ernment upon the theory that it was a war for 











| rebellion. 
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Power. Sir, that position cannot be maintajne, 
for one moment. That this Government ha} 
the right, and that it was its duty, to presery, 
and defend the Union from disintegration j . 
doctrine that has been uniformly maintaine; 


| by the Federal Government from the time tha; 


Jackson crushed out the attempt at nullifies. 
tion in South Carolina down to the time of th, 
surrender Of the confederate army in 1865, 
Virginia, therefore, did not get out of th, 
Union by the adoption of the ordinance 9; 
secession. The only method, then, by which 
she could break loose from her constitutiona| 
obligations to the United States was by sy 
cessful rebellion and by maintaining her inde. 
pendence by the strong arm of military power, 
That issue was made and tried upon the many 
well-fought battle-fields in the war of the rebel 
lion, and by the fearful arbitrament of war was 
decided in favor of the preservation of the Fed 


| eral Union, and that decision was announced 


and acquiesced in when the confederate armies 
under Lee and Johnston surrendered to the 
Union armies under Grant and Sherman. [y 
that contest the confederates fought to get ou: 
of the Union; the United States fought to kee; 


| them in, and in this conflict the confederates 


were beaten, the war failed to take them out 
of the Union, and when it closed left them as 
it found them, Statesinthe Federal Union. Vir. 
ginia, therefore, did not go out of the Union 
either by secession or war, and at the close of 
the war was still a State in the Union. 

Again the question recurs, if now out of the 
Union when and how did she get out? Sir, long 
after the adoption of the ordinance of seces. 
sion by Virginia the United States Govern 
ment, by the most solemn acts, recognized and 
treated Virginia as in the Union, by the exec- 
utive and legislative acts of the President ani 
Congress. Onthe 31st of December, 1862, the 
State of West Virginia was created by th 
joint act of Congress and the Legislature o! 
Virginia. This could not have been done unles 
Virginia was at that time a State in the Union. 
for by the provisions of section three of artic: 
four of the United States Constitution it is pro 
vided that— 


**No_ new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of twoor more States or parts 


And the act of Congress creating the Stat 
of West Virginia recites the concurrence 0! 
the Legislature of Virginia. There could not 


| be a more positive recognition of the existence 
of a State by the United States Government 
| than the act of contracting and negotiating and 
| treating with it for a part of its territory. I! 

| Virginia was not then a State in the Union, 


then West Virginia is not now a State, and her 


| Senators and Representatives have no right 


upon the floors of Congress. 

But I will not repeat all the acts of the exec: 
utive, legislative, and judicial departments o! 
the Government of the United States by which 
that Government treated Virginia as a State in 
the Union down to the close of the war of the 
Those acts were ably historized by 

the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Gen- 

eral MorGAN, in his remarks on this floor las' 
evening. I trust, however, I may be permitted 
| in this connection to refer to one more instance, 
not less unequivocal than that of the erection 
of West Virginia, by which the Federal Congress 
and the Government ofthe United States treated 
| Virginia as a State in the Union. I mean the 
presentation by Congress to the State for adop- 
tion by that State of the fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution. Will it be pretended here 
that Virginia was not a State in this Union when 
_ by the vote of her Legislature she was Beqgires 
_ to change the fundamental law of this Union 
| and incorporate new and important principles 


| in the Federal Constitution? It will therefore 
conquest and subjugation of an independent | 


be seen that Virginia was, up to the 16th of 
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June, 1866, not only not out of the Union in 
fyi], but was not so regarded by the Federal 
‘overnment. 

‘Sir, at the commencement of the war of the 
rebellion a resolution was offered in and assed 
both branches of the Congress of the United 
States, with unprecedented unanimity, to the 
affect that the war was not prosecuted on the 
part of the United States for conquest or sub- 
jugation, but for the preservation of the Union 
only. Under that resolution the people of the 
adhering States threw into the lap of the nation | 
for the preservation of the Union their richest | 
and best gifts of blood and treasure ; and when, 
after four years of fearful carnage and strife, | 
the rebellion was crushed the American people 
remembered that pledge of Congress, and hoped 
and believed that the Union was saved; and 
though some of the stars upon our glorious old 
flag had for a time been dimmed by the smoke 
of the conflict, yet with the dawn of peace the 
light would break through and reveal every 
star, and that proud galaxy of States would 
again shine with undiminished luster. 

But, Mr. Speaker, how were these fond 
hopes crushed when it was proclaimed in Con- 
gress that what ordinances of secession and 
armed rebellion had failed to effect Congress 
by an unwarranted and unconstitutional usurp- 
ation of power had accomplished, and that the 
States whose people had been lately in rebel- 
lion were out of the Union by congressional 
legislation. 

‘About four years have elapsed since Congress | 
promulgated this startling edict, and closed the 
Halls of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives against the congressional representatives 
of the Old Dominion. 

Since that time the representatives of the 
people of the State of Virginia have stood at | 
the doors of Congress and knocked until their 
locks are wet with the dews of the night, and 
are growing gray with the advance of time, and 
yeta rump of a Congress has excluded that 
State from representation. 

Although section two of article one of the Con- 
stitation, which in the presence of high Heaven 
each member of Congress has sworn to support, 
provides : 

“The number of Representatives [in Congress] 


shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand; but 
each State shall have at least one Representative;”’ 


And until another enumeration— 


“The State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island one, Con- 
necticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Penn- 
sylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Vir- 
ginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, 
and Georgia three ;” 

I am aware, sir, that the number of Repre- | 
sentatives from these States have been changed | 
as the population has from time to time changed, 
in compliance with the provisions of this arti- 
cle. But the constitutional provision entitling 
these States to representation in Congress in 
proportion to their population has never been | 
in the slightest degree modified, and by an un- 
repealed and unaltered constitutional provisica 
Virginia is to-day entitled, in express terms, to 
be represented on this floor; and yet, notwith- 
standing the oath registered in this Hall and 
in the high courts of Heaven which each of us, 
as members of this House, took to support that 
Constitution and to enforce among its other 
provisions that which I have read, Virginia is 
denied representation upon this floor, and by the 
action of this and preceding Congresses. 

Sir, [have no right to judge harshly of the 
motives of gentlemen upon this floor. I will 
rather obey the injunction, ‘‘ Judge not that ye 
be not judged.’? I will not, I do not impugn 
the honesty or motives of any member upon 
this floor ; but when I, in company with my fel- 
low-members, raised my hand in this Hail and 
appealed to the Judge of the universe, and 
vowed to support the Constitution, I did it with- | 








out mental reservation or evasion, and thereby || 
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| became bound to support every line and pro- 
| 


| vision of that instrument whether it promoted 


|| the weal or woe of the party to which I have 


the honor to belong, and I| shall expect my 
party to conform to its provisions or to claim 
no allegiance from me. Acting upon this con- 
viction, and in view of this and another consti- 
tutional provision which I am obligated to sup- 
port, I cannot vote for this bill and thereby 
exclude the State of Virginia from representa- 
tion upon this floor for a single day. 


duty under the Constitution to guaranty to the 
State of Virginia a republican form of govern- 
ment, and hence we may deprive her of rep- 
resentation in Congress until she so adjusts 
her local affairs as to meet our notions of re- 
publican institutions ; and of this Congress is 
the sole and exclusive judge. That provision 


light of the contemporaneous acts of its fram- 
ers. Will any gentleman upon this floor seri- 
ously maintain that since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution Virginia has not always 


stood by the framers of the Constitution? Is 
it less republican in form now, save only the 


been at any previous time? 

Sir, the very preamble, which is a solemn 
declaration of fact made by the Reconstruction 
Committee, and General Canby, as well as the 
President himselfin his annual message, asserts 


and if she has not guarantied to her a repub- 
lican form of government it is solely because 
she is deprived of some of the elements which 
constitute that kind of government by Congress 
itself. A republican form of government as 
understood by us, as applied to our institutions, 
means arepresentative government of the peo- 
ple, and that cannet be completely republican 
in form, in the full sense of thatterm, when the 
hee are deprived of representation in the 

egislature authorized to enact laws for their 
government. 

Congress, therefore, instead of guaranty- 


last five years, in express violation of that in- 
strument, deprived her of all semblance of that 
kind of government by subjecting her to mili- 
tary rule and depriving her of representation 
in the national Legislature. 

Sir, is it not time to strike off the shackles 


the Constitution ? 
fatal mistake of confounding the republican 
form of government referred to in the Consti- 
tution with a government by the Republican 
party of to-day. The former means constitu- 
tional liberty and the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of republican institutions under sure and 
safe constitutional guarantees. The latter means 
oppression, congressional, executive, and mili- 
tary usurpation, the subversion of State rights, 
and consolidation of power in Congress, pros- 


dictation and control of the blacks, and finally, 
in the language of the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin, [Mr. Parne,] the reduction 


Federal. in Congress. For one, I desire no 
such unfortunate consummation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if I am in error in all my 
theories and conclusions upon this question, 
and the doctrine of the reconstruction of a State 
by Congress is one fairly within the purview 
and scope of the jurisdiction and control of 
that body; if, indeed, the States are the crea- 





congressional military government, than it has | 


that she has a constitution republican in form, | 


tration and enslavement of the whites to the | 


tures of Congress and subject to be voted in | 
and out by that body, asthejudgmentor caprice | 
or political interest of a majority of that body || 
shall suggest, still I maintain that Congress is | 
at this time bound to admit the Representatives ‘| 
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of Virginia to their seats in this House under 
_a solemn pledge made by Congress in the act 
of the 10th of April, 1869. We were told by 
the gentleman receutly from Massachusetts, 


| now representing one of the districts of South 
| Carolina on this floor, [Mr. Warrremorg, } in 


But, Mr. Speaker, we are told that it is our | 


had a government republican in form as under- || 





ing to Virginia a republican form of govern- || 
ment as the Constitution requires, has for the | 


of Virginia and remit her to her rights under | 
Let us no longer make the | 





of States to the condition of counties, and the | 
centralization of all the power, both State and | 


answer to a question propounded by me to him, 
| that if the preamble to this bill be true as mat- 
ter of fact, still Congress was under no obliga- 
tion under the act of April 10 to admit the 
Representatives of Virginia. 

That bill provided for the submission of the 
constitution adopted by the convention at Rich- 
mond on the 8d day of December, 1867, to 
the people of Virginia for adoption or rejec- 
tion, and authorized the President of the United 
States to submit its different provisions sep- 
arately or together, as he might deem best. It 


exclusi' is || also provided for a register of the voters by 
of the Constitution is best interpreted in the | 


General Canby and the election at the same 
| election of members of the General Assembly 
of Virginia, State officers, and members of 
Congress; directed the election to be held in 
accordance with the reconstruction acts, and 
provided for the representation of Virginia in 
Congress after they shall have ratified the fif 
| teenth amendment. 

This act was the most oppressive of all the 
reconstruction acts hitherto proposed by Con- 
gress, and yet, so strong was the desire of the 
Democratic party that Virginia should be rep- 
resented in Congress, that they agreed to all 
| the provisions of this bill except the attempt 

to eoerce the Legislature of Virginia to adopt 
| the fifteenth amendment, and it was that at- 
| tempt that drove them from the support of the 
| bill. 
| The bill passed, and under its provisions 
| elections were held; officers, State and Federal, 
were elected; the constitution in part was 
adopted; the Legislature met and adopted the 
| fifteenth amendment, and elected United States 
| Senators, and the President and General Canby 

both concur in stating to Congress that she has 
| complied with all the reconstruction acts, the 
people are well disposed toward the Govern- 
ment, and upon this evidence and other proof 
furnished the Reconstruction Committee they 
| assert in the preamble to this bill as follows: 





|| ‘* Whereas the people of Virginia have adopted a - 


constitution republican in form, and by its provisions 
assuring the equality of right in all citizens of the 
| United States before the law; and whereas the Con 
gress of the United States have received assurances 
| and are assured that the people of Virginia, and es 
poctalls: those heretofore in insurrection against the 
Jnited States, have renounced allclaimsof any right 
| of secession in a State, and that they are now well 
disposed to the Government of the United States, and 
will support and defend the Constitution thereof, and 
will carry out in letter and spirit the provisions and 
requirements of the constitution submitted under the 
| reconstruction acts of Congress and ratified by the 
| people of Virginia: therefore.’’ 


Sir, after making the pledges contained in 
this bill of the 10th of April, and the admission 
| contained in the preamble to this bill, this 


|| Government cannot afford, if there is one spark 


of honor or good faith left in its administration, 
to violate its plighted faith to Virginia. Has 
/not that grand old Commonwealth, erring 
| though she may have been, suffered enough, 
giving up one after another of her cherished 
institutions, until she is now completely pros- 
| trate at the feet of this great nation, supplicat- 
| ing only for a share of those rights which are 
enjoyed by all her sister States, and even by 
those in like manner offending? Sir, regard 
ing Virginia even as a conquered and subju- 
gated province, cannot the United States Gov- 
ernment afford to be magnanimous to a fallen 
foe? Can she not, at least, afford to be just 
and fulfill her obligations and plighted faith? 
In my judgment the substitute for this bil! 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
BrincGHaM] is what is due to Virginia, and 
though long delayed, its adoption will be hailed 
with joy and thanksgiving by thousands of 
oppressed people of Virginia. Sir, I shall vote 
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for that substitute; for this bill never. I can- 
not vote for it because it makes unjust and 
unfair discriminations against the people of that 
State not required of other States; because it 
forever prohibits the people of that State from 
changing its public-school system, while the | 
experience of States shows that the constant 


inthe wants of society requires constant 
hanges in their school systems, and because 
‘ people of that State can judge better of 
heir wants in that regard than can Congress. | 
i cannot vote for it because it imposes, in my 
judgment, unconstitutional test-oaths upon its 
citizens elected to office. I cannot vote for it 
because it assumes by legislation of this House 
to elect or legalize the election of United States 
Senators from Virginia. when the Constitution 
of the United States provides the method of | 
the election of those officers by a State, and 
makes the Senate the sole judges of the qual- 
ification and election of United States Senators ; 
and, finally, | cannot vote for it because it vio- 
lates all my notions of the dignity and character 
of a sovereign State in the lederal Union, 


Admission of Virginia. 


SPEECH OF HON. W.N. SWEENEY, | 
OF KENTUCKY, | 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1870, 

On the bill (Il. R. No. 783) to admit the State of 
Virginia to representation in the Congress of the | 
United States. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, having the 
honor to represent on this floor adistrict which 
has been voiceless here during the greater part 
of the period covering the reconstruction meas- 
ures of Congress by the unjust, illegal, and 
unholy action of the Republican party, in their 
refusal to admit to his seat that sterling patriot 
and gifted orator and statesman, Hon. John | 
Young Brown, whom they had chosen to rep: | 
resent them, I feel I should fail to discharge | 
the high trust they have committed to me did | 
I not take some humble part in these, the clos- | 
ing scenes, as I believe, of that high-handed | 





history of that party since it has had control of 
the Government, and to add my voice to the 
patriotic utterances resounding from all sides 
of this Chamber, and welling out in bold and 
manly phrase from Republicans as well as 
Democrats, in condemnation of the record it 
has made before the country. 

The master minds of the Republican party | 
both here and in the other end of the Capitol 
have nobly come to the rescue of the great 
constitutional principles involved and assisted 
to preserve untarnished the plighted faith and 
honor of the Government toward Virginia; and 
although the leaven of the Constitution has not | 
done its full work in their minds, and there is 
still much of error to be eradicated, yet as I 
have listened with rapt attention and unflag- 
ging interest as these truths, so long pent up, 
have struggled to the light, the dark shadows 
so long overhanging the country begin to lift, 
and I think I can see the bow of hope once 
more spanning our political firmament. 

I submit to those of the Republican party into 
whose darkened souls on these questions no 
ray of light has seemed ever to have penetrated, 
or, if so, the radiance of whose beams has been 
allowed to be eclipsed by the lurid glare of the 
fires of unholy partisan ambition or obscured 
by the mists of prejudice and rankling hate, 
that it is high time this mad, cruel farce that 
has been enacting here since the war had 
ceased and that right reason had assumed her 
preéminence and guidance in the legislation 
of the country. 

This controversy cannot last always. The | 
fierce, bitter, unrelenting, and vindictive policy | 








| ing to us in her weeds of mourning, and asking 


| States ? 


| ginia, ask more than she has suffered? She has 








| more weary, oppressive, and degrading vassal- 
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that has pursued and hunted down the seced- | 
ing States since their armies bit the dust in 
glorious fight must surely some time be sated; 


and what more fitting occasion than now, in || 


the case of the renowned old Commonwealth | 
of Virginia—that benificent old mother, com- | 

| 
to be admitted to the family altar, and to re- 
union with her children and the sisterhood of 
Can vengeance, as it looks on the 
battle-scarred, mangled, prostrate form of Vir- 


felt the rude touch and blast of war in all her 
parts; it has swept over her mountains and | 
her valleys, carrying havoc and desolation in 
its fiery track; she has seen the luxurious 
homes of her people, that dotted her hill-sides 
and her plains, and the smiling plenty that 
waved in gladness over her fields, laid waste 
and desolate ; her heroic dead have fallen and 
lie buried under almost every acre of her soil ; 
she has been stripped of her wealth, dismem- 
bered of her territory, trampled in the dust by 
the iron heel of military satrapy; and what, 
sir, has she not endured in the four destruc- 
tive and terrible years of conflict and the yet | 


age of the succeeding five years of peace! 

I think I can see, sir, that the cup of her 
misery has brimmed to the full, that the iron 
fetters that have shackled her will be stricken 
off, and that this Congress will permit her to 
stand forth alongside her sister States disen- 
thralled, free, the coequal and the peer of the 
other States of the Union. There are num- 
bers of Republican members, I know,who would 
still keep her in chains, who would drive the 
iron yet deeper into her heart's core ; but Ido 
not believe their fell purpose will succeed. 
That she will be admitted to the Union at this 
time is certain, the question is only as to the 
terms on which it shall be done. 

Gentlemen insist upon providing guards for 
future security and protection. Security for 
what? Protection for what? The people of 
the State of Virginia, under the Constitution 
of the United States, will enjoy all the rights 
of any other American citizens. So long as the 

tepublican principle in her local government 
is maintained, so oe will they be secured in 
all the rights and entitled to all the beneficence 
our institutions are intended to afford. We 
can have no power to enter the domain of any 
State, either in the form of direct legislation 
operating upon her people, or of fundamental 
conditions imposed which seek to limit their 
supremacy over their local polity. To attempt 
this in any form is but to attempt by legislative 
enactment to extend the prohibitions of the 
constitutions upon the States, and to supple- 
ment the grants of power to the General Gov- 
ernment. 

The conditions this bill seeks to impose upon 
the State of Virginia are utterly nugatory. The 
express provision of the Constitution by which 
the Government of the United States is limited 
to the powers granted, and such incidental 
powers as may be necessary to their execution, 
while to the States and to the people are re- 
served all other powers, would seem to make 
all argument on this point superfluous. I quote 
the provision: 


**The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States 
are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.”’ 


This bill seeks to perpetuate the disposition 
to be made of the school fund; to prescribe 
the qualification of jurors in her courts of jus- 
tice, and to impose oaths on her civil officers 
not required by her own nor provided in the 
Constitution of the United States; or which 
comes to the same thing, seeks through all | 
coming time to deprive her of her power over | 
these subjects. Here are the provisions: 


_ Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Amerieain Congress assem- 
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bled, That the State of Virginia is entitled to rep,, 
sentation in Congress as a State of the Union, Under 
the constitution ratified on the 6th day of July, ju, 
upon the following fundamental conditions: Fir 
that no persons shall hold any office, civil or py; 

tary, in said State who shall not have taken «,. 
subscribed one of the following oaths or affirmatio,, 
| namely: ** I dosolemnly swear (or affirm) that I hay, 
| never taken an oath asa member of Congress OF is 


| and 


| an officer of the United States, or asa member of a, 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial oa. 
| cer of any State, to support the Constitution of th 
| United States, and thereafter engaged in insurreeti,, 
or rebellion against the same or given aid or comfy; 
| tothe enemies thereof;” or, “I do solemnly swe, 
(or affirm) that 1 have been relieved from disabjjj 
by an act of Congress, as provided for by the thir, 
section of the fourteenth article of the amendmey:. 
of the Constitution of the United States.”  Seeoyy 
that the constitution of said State shall never be ; 
amended or changedas to deprive any citizen or clas, 
of citizens of the United States of the right to vote 
hold office in said State who are entitled to vote, 
hold office by said constitution, except as a punis}, 
ment for such crimes as are now felonies at commo; 
law, whereof they shall have been duly convicte 
under laws equally applicable to all the inhabitap:: 
of said State; or to prevent any person, on accouy; 
| of race, color,or previous condition ofservitude, froy 
| serving a3 a juror, or participating equally in th 
school fund or school privileges provided for in gai 
| constitution: Provided, That any alteration of sai 
constitution equally applicable to all the voters , 
said State may be made with regard to the time an 
place of residence of said voters. Third, that a 
persons who shall at the time when said constituti 
shall take effect, hold or exercise the functions o{ 
any executive, administrative, or judicial office j; 
said State by the appointmentor authority of the div. 
trict commander shall continue to discharge the du. 
ties of their respective offices until their successor: 
or those upon whom such duties shall, under ga\i 
constitution, devolve, are duly chosen or appointed 
and qualified. . 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the electio: 
of United States Senators by the General Assemb); 
of said State on the 19th day of October, 1869, shal! 
have the same validity as if made by previous author- 
ity of law. 

On what ground are these conditions to ly 
maintained? On what principle can gentleme: 
claim a larger measure of power over the peo- 
ple of Virginia than over those of Massachusetts 
| or Ohio; on what necessity base the clain 
that her people need to be protected beyond ti 
protection common to all the States within t! 
power of the Government to afford? Upon he: 
readmission the broad mantle of the Constiti 
tion will extend over her as over the othe: 
States, and under its egis her people can repos 
in all the great rights and blessings our free 
institutions can vouchsafe. The people and 
the States of this Union are and must remain 
equal. The Government was originally framed 
by equally free, independent, and sovereigi 
communities. In their grants of power to the 
common Union they both parted with and re- 
tained equal parts of their original sovereignty. 

Nobody can have the hardihood to dispute 
this. And, sir, what is confessedly true of the 
original States in this regard is equally true 0! 
all the other States which may be admitted. 
It is absurd to suppose that the plan of govern: 
| ment our fathers devised admits of any suci 
| construction as will give Congress power 1! 
the admission of other members to change, by 
the imposition of limitations and condition: 
not found in the Constitution, the whole char 
acter of the system of government they con: 
structed ; to make a motley concern of it, some 
States having more power, some less. Bu! 
because they provided by the Constitution for 
the admission of new States, giving to Congress 
the naked power to admit and imposing 0 
| positive restrictions upon its exercise, the ge" 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Lawrence] contend 
Congress has all the power claimed by the 
friends of this bill; but he surely forgets the 
nature of the power conferred, the slightes 
attention to which, as it seems to me, ms 
have satisfied him that the single line of the 
| Constitution, that ‘‘ new States may be admitte! 
| by the Congress into this Union, ”’ gives all the 
power that was necessary or that was intended. 

The power is to admit new States ; the ter™ 
| that had been employed to designate the hig? 
contracting parties to the instrament since the" 


‘emergence from colonial dependency. 12° 
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lTpion was made by States, was a Union of | 
States, and the power to admit new States 
sould mean nothing else than such States as 
-hoee then constituting and establishing the Gov- 
arnment. The character of these States an- 
terior to their confederation being well known, 
-he character they were to retain stillas States 
ieing defined by the Constitution, they could 
not have expressed in apter phrase the power 
-hey intended to give. ; 

The error of the gentleman, as it occurs to 
me, is most singular. The Constitution is 
usually examined for grants of power; but he 
‘nverts this order, and infers these restrictive 
nowers from the absence of all provision in the 
Constitution conferring them. It is in strict 
keeping, however, with the self-contradicting 
and anomalous position that under the Consti- 
tution, Which is common to all and applies 
equallyand alike toall the States of the Union, 
there can exist differences of any kind between 
them. | 

To illustrate the absurdity of the whole sub- 
iect let us suppose the application by Congress 
‘o an incoming State of a fundamental condi- 
tion that she should have but a single Senator, 
instead of two, as provided in the Constitution ; 
or that she should not be entitled to participate 
in the election of the President of the United 
States, will anybody say such a condition 
would be valid? Why may not Congress im- 
pose it? The answer is ready at once: because | 
every State of the Union is entitled by the Con- 
stitution to two Senators and to a voice in the 
Electoral College. 

Well, sir, the reason is precisely the same 
against any and all conditions that seek to fet- 
ter the States in the execution of their reserved 
powers. The Constitution as plainly and as 
clearly gives to all the States the power to regu- 
late and control their domestic institutions in | 
their own way, subject only to the limitations 
‘self imposes, as it gives representation to the 
States in Congress or entitles them to partici- 
pation in any other respect in the privileges of 
the Federal Government. The great funda- 
mental ideas of government in America are 
that the people are not only the source of all 
power, but that they are competent to its exer- 
cise. It was to establish this great right of local 
sel/government that lost us to the British 
Crown. It is the common birthright of every 
American citizen and the just pride and boast 
of ourfree institutions. And yet, sir, this great 
right we are to believe may be stricken down, 
leveled in the dust by act of Congress; that 
Congress, in the absence of all grant, has the 
power to subvert the very pillars on which the | 
structure of American society is fabricated. 

[ contend, sir, that any people whom we may 
determine to be worthy of this great boon of 
self-government, and whom we may propose to 
admit into the Union of these States, are enti- 
tled to come in on the footing of the most 
perfect equality. We claim the right of self- 
government ourselves, and what I claim for 
myself or for my State in this Union I would 
accord to any people and to any State I should 
be willing to have associated with myself or | 
tate in the Government. And the man who 
cannot rise to this level, who wouid ignore the | 
precept of religion embodied in the golden | 
rule of ‘doing unto others as we would have | 
them do unto us,”’ and who can forget the fact | 
that the very foundation-stones of our political | 
edifice are fraternity and equality, it seems to | 
me, 18 yet in the gall of bitterness and the sink | 
of iniquity, and has yet to learn the dignity and | 
value of American character or the genius | 
‘hat presides over American institutions. 
here is certainly no express provision in 
the Constitution, Mr. Speaker, which authorizes 
‘2 Imposition of these conditions, and it must 
be equally apparent that the general provision | 
which confers all power necessary to carry into | 
effect the granted powers affords them no aid, | 
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for it cannot be pretended that in order to the | 
admission of new States it is necessary that 
Congress should have the right to impose terms 
upon them. Such power could but serve to 
clog, to hinder, possibly to defeat, admission. | 
It does not exist under the general welfare or 
the common defense clauses. It has no sup- 
port anywhere, either in the Constitution orin 
our theory of government, and its assumption | 
is a bald, bold usurpation on the part of Con- | 
gress of the rights of the States, the usurpa- 
tion in the case of Virginia not being relieved 
by a single good that can accrue to the Govern- 
ment or to the people. 

Like all the reconstruction measures of Con- | 
gress, in the case of each and all of the seced- 
ing States the purpose bas been and is for 
mere partisan ends to fasten upon the people 
of the South a set of political adventurers, 
aliens and strangers to their Commonwealths, 
having no sympathy with their people, no place 
in their affections, and in whom they have no 
confidence. 

The object has been to disfranchise and de- 
grade her own people, and to hand over their 
State governments and their representation in 
the national councils into the hands of these 
men, thus in want of sympathy with their feel- 
ings or their interests, and who would gladly 
see at any moment the temple of their liber- 
ties tumbled about their heads and bury in 
one common ruin all the worth and intelli- 
gence of the native sons of those States. 

Who, sir, are the men on this floor who are 
most bitter toward Virginia? The Representa- 
tives from the reconstructed States. Who are 
they who would impose the hardest, most de- 
grading conditions? The Representatives from 
these reconstructed States. Their maledictions 
and curses upon her people ring loudest in our 
ears ; their malice and hate go out in one gush- 
ing, mighty stream that would deluge her whole 
land; Representatives from States that stood 
side by side with Virginia in the war, pioneered 
the way, indeed, sustained her then, now sus- 
tain her, and profoundly sympathize; Repre- 
sentatives who are here without constituents, 
who represent nobody on this floor but the | 
Republican party at large of the country, and | 
whose most sacred duty as they esteem it is | 
fealty to its behests. 

What a sad commentary this, sir, on the 
republican character of our institutions! What 
a prostitution of the powers of government to | 
the ambitions and unholy purposes of men! 
In the name of republicanism what crimes have 
not been committed against the people of those 
States! Their men of property and of social 
position have been forbidden to hold office, and 
deprived of the ballot; habeas corpus has been 
denied, trial by jury withheld ; they have been | 
arrested without warrant, imprisoned without 
legal cause, tried without indictment, handed 
over in times of profound peace to the govern- 
ment of the military; and allin the name and 
for the purpose, we are told, of creating repub- 
lican governments in those States. What a | 
contradiction! It smacks alone of tyranny and 
of despotism and has nothing of the spirit of 
the republicanism of the Constitution about it. 

The conditions of this bill are void, sir, and 
serve no other purpose than to degrade the 
statehood of that noble old Commonwealth; 
and so soon as she shall have been admitted | 
she will have the right to change her constitu- 
tion in the particulars you would prevent, and 
there is no just power here to hinder it. But 
these void conditions are to be held in terrorem 
over her; she is to be constantly and perpet- 
ually threatened with the power of Congress ; 
they are the dangling sword held up before her 
to remind her of the uncertainty of the tenure 
by which she holds her powers ; a mirror which 
discloses as she gazes upon it the strong arm 
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that would again throttle and bind her on the 
slimmest provocation. You are not willing to 


| 
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AT 
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let go your hold upon her; you would impress, 
burn into her very soul your omnipotence and 
her fear of you; and this, and this only, if 


| you accomplish youx purpose, will be the effect 


of these conditions. 

How enforce such conditions if they are vio- 
lated? Are her Representatives on this floor 
and at the other end of the Capitol to be ejected 
from their seats? Is the State to be again re- 
manded to a territorial condition? Is this the 
restoration you propose, or are the red flames 
of war and bloody coercion again to light up 
her peaceful homes? 

The jury system of the State is to be changed, 
or some different disposition is to be made of 
the school fund. For this shall a great Govern- 
ment go to war with herown people? How in- 
significant the offense, how terrible and out of 
all proportion the remedy! It is trifling with 
grave subjects to talk of war under such cir- 
cumstances; it is belittling the Government. 
Fratricidal war—what is it, that gentlemen 
can thus talk so lightly about it? Let the 
record of the last nine years answer. Its pain- 
ful page can never be blotted from the mem- 
ory; and yet gentlemen talk glibly and goster- 
ingly about marching the ‘grand army”’ of 
the Republic down into Virginia as the secur- 
ity for these conditions. 

The oath proposed in this bill is the only 
feature of the conditions that can have even 
the semblance of the Constitution for its sup- 
port. It is modeled, I agree, after the four- 
teenth amendment. But, sir, where is the 
necessity of this oath in Virginia rather than 
in the other States? Why this odious, partial 
legislation upon a general subject ; and where 
the necessity of requiring any oath except the 
old oath for the general support of the Consti 
tution ? 

Under the fourteenth amendment the class 
of men who could not truly take this oath can 
not hold office in Virginia; but if they should 
attempt to do so, how plain and simple the 
remedy—to oust them! Can we not rely with 
confidence upon the office-seekers of the State 
to take such measures as will protect them 
against the competition of these men? There 
is nO more propriety in requiring this particular 
oath than many others that might be modeled 
on other more important provisions of the Con- 
stitution. And it is quite time, sir, that we 
were getting rid of oaths instead of multiplying 
them. They have well-nigh lost their solemnity 
and their sanctity. I know of few things that 
have done more serious hurt, more permanent, 
lasting injury, than these oaths that met us at 
every step in the war. 

The State is entitled to be restored without 
conditions if she is entitled at all. The Pres- 
ident of the United States, in his annual mes- 
sage, assures us that she has fully complied 
with the reconstruction acts. Here is what he 
says: 

“In Virginia the election took place on the 6th of 
July, 1869. The (Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
elected have been installed. The Legislature met 
and did allrequired by this resolution [the joint res- 
olution of Congress of April last] and by all the re- 
construction acts of Congress, and abstained from 
all doubtful authority. 

‘*Trecommend that her Senators and Representa- 
tives be promptly admitted to their seats, and that 
the State be fully restored to its place in the family 
of States.” 

The pending bill now under consideration 
in its preamble asserts the same fact; it has 
gone unchallenged, I believe, in the discussions 
upon the bill. Are you not, sir, pledged to 
admit her, and estopped from insisting upon 
any further conditions? The members of the 
l’ortieth Congress who are members of this Con- 
gress are doubly pledged, and no fair-minded 
man can deny that itisso. Here is what you 
said in the fifth section of the act of March 2, 
1867 : 

‘*Sro. 5. That when the people of any one of said 
rebel States shall have formed a constitution of gov- 
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erpmeut in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States in all respects, framed by aconvention 
of delegates elected by the male citizens of said State 
twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever race, 


color, or previous condition, who havo been resident 
in said State for one year previous to the day ofsuch 
election, except such as may be disfranchised for 


participation in the rebellion or for felony at com- 
monlaw; and when such constitution shall provide 
thatthe elective franchise shall be enjoyed by allsuch 
persons a3 have the qualifications herein stated for 
electors of delegates; and when such constitution 
hall be ratified 2y amajority of the persons voting 
on the question of ratification who are qualified as 
electors for delegates, and when such constitution 
hall have been submitted to Congress for examina- | 
tion and approval and Congress shall have approved 
the same; and when said State by a vote of its Legis- 


lature elected uncer said constitution shall have || 


adopted the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Con- 
greas, and known as article fourteen; and whensaid 
article shall have become a part of the Constitution 
of the United States, said State shall be declared 
entitled to representation in Congress, and Senators 


and Representatives shall be admitted therefrom on || 


their taking the oaths prescribed by law. and then 
and thereafter the preceding sections of this act shall 
be inoperative in said State.”’ 

But, again, at the time of the passage of the 
act of April 10, 1869, how did the matter stand? 
At that time Virginia had done the essential | 
thing for the reorganization and establishment 
of her civil government in that she had framed 
her constitution; and it only needed that it 
should be adopted and the machinery of gov- 
ernment it provided set in motion in order 
to the full accomplishment of her restoration. 
This fundamental law, which reorganized civil 
society and gave her new being as a Common- | 
wealth, was submitted to Congress. We ap- 
proved it; it was pronounced republican in form 
and every way satisfactory to both Houses of 
Congress. What remained to be done? Just 
nothing at all beyond its ratification by her 
people and putting it at work. This we under- 
took to do by the act of April 10, under which | 
the constitution was to be submitted and a 
State Legislature, State Executive, and mem- 
bers of Congress elected. But having provided 
for this we went further ; we assumed to impose 
conditions, all we then deemed necessary. We | 
said to Virginia that we would require Lae to 
ratify the fifteenth amendment, and this was 
all we exacted, all impliedly that we intended 
to require; for surely here was the time toim- 
pose them if other conditions were to be in- 
sisted on, and that we did not do it has all the 
force of positive statement that we would not. 

Suppose that instead of the form observed 
in the act it had been in words, ‘‘ that in order 
to the restoration of Virginia the following 
things,’’ enumerating them, should be done? 
Could it have been pretended, if these things 
were done as required, that it would not have 
resulted in the instant restoration of the State 
without any further act on the part of Congress ? 
Well, what 1 have supposed it in language the 
act so clearly is in effect that no justice of the 
peace in the land could hesitate to decide it so. 

But the concluding section of the bill puts 
the matter beyond all cavil. Itisin these words: | 


**That the proceedingsin any ofsaid States [Texas 
Mississippi, and Virginia} shall not be deemed final 
or operate as a complete restoration thereof until 
their action, respectively, shall be approved by 
Congress.”’ 
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In view of this record made in 1867, again 


in April, 1869, how shamefully perfidious for 
this Congress, after these solemn pledges thus 
twice repeated, to say to Virginia at the same 
time, admitting, as everybody does admit, that 
she has faithfully and fully complied with every 
thing required of her, that because we distrust 
her in the future we will exact new and de- 
grading terms before admitting her! How can 


we justify this in view of the fact which stares || 


us in the face of the earnest endeavor of the 


State, step by step, to comply with both the | 
| letter and the spirit of the exactions put upon 


her? She entertains doubts whether the mem- 


bers of her Legislature will be required to take | 
| thetest-oath. The advice of the Administration 


is sought, obtained, and followed. She again 


doubts as to the power of her Legislature prior | 


to the submission to Congress for approval of 
the proceedings required of her in the recon- 
struction acts, and again she seeks the guidance 


| of the Administration; and, pursuing the in- || 
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son, and American character with its proud. 
estachievements. To blot it out is like blots), 


| out the sun in the firmament. What, sir, with. 


out it were American glory? 

I trust I will be pardoned, Mr. Speaker, ¢ 
saying that in my judgment the history of th, 
part taken by Virginia in the late unhappy wa; 
will be found—to the eye of those who are 4, 
succeed us, who will read it without veno, 
and without passion—to have brought no dip. 
inution to her ancient fame, and that the gop. 
of her noble sires of the past approved they. 
selves not unworthy sons of their illustrio, 
ancestry. Mistaken they may have beep. 
you say they were; but the purity of thei; 
motives, equally with their bearing, their valo; 
in the field and their wisdom in council, which, 
if you will not, the world has admired, are he 


yond question. 


structions received through the law officer of the || 
Government, she ratifies the fourteenth amend- | 


ment, clects United States Senators, and ad- 


|journs her Legislature, notwithstanding the 


| of laws made by themselves. 
| the utmost good faith. 


great and pressing necessity for local legislation | 


for the wants of her people, so long deprived 
She has shown 
Is it to be met on the 
part of the Congress with like good faith, 
or with unblushing treachery to the solemn 
covenants entered into? Can this Congress 
afford, with the eyes of the world upon it, to 
say nothing of the people whom we represent, 


who will read the record we have made, to fail | 


in the slightest particular in observance of the | 


the engagement we took upon us? 
The question relates not alone to Virginia. 


The honor, the integrity of the Government are | 


staked on the issue; and if we would do noth- 


ing to lift up the downtrodden of Virginia, will | 


we not do much to preserve unsullied and pure 
the honor of the Government? Shall its good 
name be tarnished at our hands? 
question. But there is also the further question 


| 1 have been considering of personal good faith 
| that is to be honorably met by honorable gen- 


Not that Congress reserves to itself the right || 


to impose further conditions, but of approval | 
only. It means, it can be made to mean noth- | 
ing less than that if Congress should approve 
the proceedings of said States they thereby | 
became final and they did operate as a com- 
plete restoration. 

Will any gentleman on this floor tell me that | 
if Congress shall now enact that these proceed- | 
ings of the State of Virginiaare approved with- 
out going one step further that her Represent- 
atives would not immediately become entitled | 
to admission here? I pause for a reply. 
the wriggling and special pleading in the world | 
cannot dispute the obvious propositions I state | 
or cast a suspicion upon their soundness. 


| 


tlemen. This act will livein history. When the 
mad passions engendered by the war shall have 
died out, when all its bitter hates are hushed 
the dispassionate judgment of history must pro- 


of our pledges and of our duty under the Con- 
stitution, or shall shackle her with these odious 
conditions, can we calmly trust to its decision? 
Have we no fears? Can we rely that it will 
mete out to us the meed of ‘‘ well done?’’ 

I believe some gentleman has said in this 
debate that the object of these conditions was 
to guard and protect Virginia from dishonor,that 
they were intended to take from her the power 
to do wrong. No just apprehension can exist, 
sir, that Virginia will not keep her faith; she 
has never failed to do it. No stain rests on 
her proud escutcheon ; there is not an act in 
all her history, when rightfully considered, that 
can beget a suspicion of recreancy to the faith 
she pledges. 

I know, sir, she is in bad odor with many 


That is the | 





on this floor—those who can see but one side | 
of any question, and with whom the rebellion | 
ean never be extenuated, I will not say par- | 


doned—whose minds are continually haunted 


by its fearful ghost, which, in trembling anx- | 


iety and excess of patriotism, they expect to 
see again instinct with life and mischief; men 
to whom the book of her long history, lustrous 


with such deeds of patriotism, of devotion to | 


principle, of generosity, of nobility,as have 
graced the annals of no other people, is a sealed 


All || book. 


Why, sir, what a history! It has crowned 
American arms with their brightest trophies, 


American statesmanship with its wisest les- | 





| gress. 
nounce on the record we are about to make. || 
'| If we shall vote to keep Virginia out in view 


It is quite time the tangled web of recon 
struction had been cut. From the first false 
step which entered upon it, downward, it ha: 
been a series of contradictions and absurdities. 
There was no difliculty about the work, either 
upon the theory on which the war was prose. 
cuted, that the ordinances of secession were 
void, and the States notwithstanding still con- 
tinued part and parcel of the Union, or the 
theory since resorted to of conquered territo- 
ries. As conquered territories, unless it can be 
shown that the Constitution allows of-perpetual 
dependencies, they were entitled to instant 


| admission. They had the requisite population, 


constitutions that were republican in form; 
and it was nota question with the Government 
as to when these may have been established 
whether under the dominion of the confederate 
States or before. The fact was, however, that 
their State constitutions had not been altered. 
Now, sir, if these States with such institu 
tions had been wrested from a foreign Power 
do we not all know that they would have been 
allowed without delay admission to the Union 
Has it not been the uniform practice of the 
Government in relation to the Territories 1 
admit when they had the requisite population’ 
The best minds of the country have held that 
no enabling act was necessary ; and especially 
if they already had an organic law republican in 
form. There could in such case be no necessity 
of an enabling act or other legislation by Con- 
How immaterial must it be as to when 
their State institutions were modeled, whether 
under one government oranother. What other 
uestion could legitimately arise ; what other 
} oe in the Congress except that simply of 
seeing that they were fashioned after the 


| republican model? 


It has long since been exploded that the 
clause of the Constitution giving to Congress the 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules, 
&c., touching the Territories and the other 
public property of the United States conferred 
any powers of legislation over the people in- 
habiting there, and held that the only clause 
relating to the subject is that giving the right 
to admit new States, under which no other 


| power can be justly claimed except so much 


as may be necessary to enable such Territories 
as might not already have them to form State 
constitutions preparatory to their admission. 
The people of the Territories have as much 
right to self-government as we of the States, 
and the only duty of Congress is to protect 
them in its exercise whenever they have reached 
a point when their population by their num: 
bers can organize and carry on the functions 


| of government. 


1 have no purpose, however, to discuss 3! 
length these reconstruction measures—time 
would not suffice—but only to say, sir, that 
nobody can or does doubt that the southern 
States would have been promptly admitted bu! 
for the unhallowed lust of vengeance the wa 
excited, and lust of party dominion and ascend- 
ancy. Howinfinitely insignificant the error 0! 
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Virginia, under the circumstances existing at 
the time, in resorting to what she believed her 
right of secession, a right which had been 
maintained by some, ay, by numbers of the 
best intellects of the country, in comparison 
with the gross violations of the Constitution in 
these reconstruction acts; not alone in rela- 
‘ion to the people of the seceded States, but 
alithe rest, in that stupendous wrong of forcing 
onthem amendments of the Constitution which 
they loath and condemn ! 

The States have no right to secede—are still 
of the Union notwithstanding the’attempt ; and 
so war is waged against them for the enforce- 
ment of the laws and to keep them to their 
allegiance. ut 1 a 
the purpose of it, and, presto, the States in- 
stanter assume foreign relations. 
States for taxation, but not for representation 
in Congress; states for the ratification of 
amendments to the Constitution, which change 
it in its most vital parts, and States for all 
other beneficial purposes to the interest of 
the Republican party, but in all things else 
dependencies. a 

he State of Virginia after her ordinance 
of secession and because of its assumed inval- 
\dity you allowed to be a State ; and through a 
Legislature assuming to act for her procured 
her consent to the creation of a new State out 
of her territory, she is so far a State still that 
she can constitutionally ratify the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments and assist in fasten- 
ing them on the rest of the country. 
these important measures her voice is potent ; 
but to change her school law or regulate her 
judicial system you would have her powerless 
through all the coming ages. How supremely 
ridiculous all this! 1 am willing that her act 
of secession shall go down to posterity along 
side these gross wrongs, and cannot doubt, sir, 
the verdict posterity will pronounce. 

But, sir, these reconstruction measures, what- 
ever we may think of them, have been but of 
provisional and temporary intendment; they 
have served their purpose in Virginia; they 
have had their bitter fruits for her and for the 
country. And now, sir, you are brought face 
to face with this great State which you have 
thus molded to your purposes, who comes and 
asks the terms of your bond; and what do you 
do? You higgle and halt, and insist upon fur- 
ther conditions. What a spectacle, that Vir- 
ginia—the Virginia of the Revolution, who 
‘stood by the cradle of our liberties’? and 
nursed them into sturdy vigor; Virginia, the 
home of Washington, of Henry, of Madison, 
of Jefferson, and all the stirring memories that 
cluster about their names and thrill and exult 
our hearts; Virginia, who gave to the Govern- 
ment almost a continent and dedicated it to 
the empire of freedom; Virginia, standing at 
the door of that Union so enriched by her 
munificence and so resplendent by her deeds, 
and waiting readmission of her children, and 
they refuse, or would strike from the diadem 
that encircles her statehood its brightest gem. 

Can you doubt, sir, that if these States had 
been welcomed back in the spirit of the Crit- 
tenden resolutions at the close of the war long 
ere this, fraternal feeling would have sprung 
up and displaced that venom which some gen- 
tlemen on this floor think still rankles in the 
bosoms of the people of Virginia and the other 
States of the South? If we had had just and 
equable laws instead of persecution and pro- 
scription the now gaping and smarting wounds 
of the war, which have been constantly probed 
and lacerated by your measures, would have 
been effectually cured up. But now, sir, we 
hear the mutterings of discontent on every 
hand. They-are not confined to the people of 
the South, but are wide spreading as the 
Union ; they are the sure precursors of a com- 
ing storm if this sort of legislation is contin- 
ved. If you would hush these murmurs to 
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But the success of the war defeats | 


In all | 
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| must be preserved in its integrity if the Con- 
stitution is to endure. I} 


| with bonfires and rejoicingsand which will thrill, 


o | in my judgment, the great heart of this nation | 
ey are || 
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silence, if you would still the tempest before it || 


becomes a tornado, have done with these in- 
fractions of the Constitution. Take the peo- 
ple of Virginia and of all the southern States | 
not only back to the Union but to your confi- 
dence. It is only so you can fulfill the destiny | 
of this great Government. I will not enlarge | 
upon it. 


Fraternity, equality, unity; these make up || 


the glorious trinity of the Constitution. Each 


_Anxious as I am to see the people of Vir- 
ginia restored to their relations to the Union, 
an event which would deserve to be celebrated 


from its center to its furthest limit as nothing | 
else has done since the close of the war, I will 
not, I cannot consent to vote for the bill re- 
ported by the Reconstruction Committee. I 
cannot consent to put the great shame of these | 
degrading conditions upon her, and I will not 
violate the Constitution of my country. 
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SPEECH OF HON. H. L. DAWES, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 18, 1870. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 480) for the transfer of the Philadelphia navy- | 
yard to League Island— 

Mr. DAWES said: 

Mr. Speaker: When this matter was before 
the House a few days since the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [ Mr. Scorie.pD] representing the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, who reported this 
bill, felt that my colleague on the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. WasuBurn, of Wisconsin ] 
and myself had manifested undue zeal in oppo- 
sition to his call for the previous question, and 
he seemed to feel somewhat aggrieved that we 
were unwilling that by the previous question his 
bill should be protected from amendment and 
its merits discussed subject to hisconsent. I do 
not complain of him specially on that ground, 
for I do not suppose he had with reference to 





the peculiar provisions of this bill any design 


in thus insisting upon what has come to be in || 


this House a sort of common law. Sut that 
the House may understand what would have 
been the condition of things had we yielded to 
his demand that the bill should be protected 
from amendment by the previous question, and 
that the discussion should proceed according 
to his wish and in his time, I ask the House to 
listen to the provisions of the bill: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Navy } maintain at this time. 
is hereby authorized to transfer the working navy- | 
yard of the Philadelphia station to League Island || 


as rapidly as is consistent with the interest of the || 


service, and to sell, in manner and on terms to be 
approved bythe President, such portions of the pres- 
ent yard as shall from time to time be vacated. The 
proceeds of such sales shall be applied to the prep- 
aration of the new yard. 


What can the Secretary of the Navy do | 
He can sell at private sale, to | 


under this bill? 
whomsoever he pleases, the present navy-yard 
property at Philadelphia, reaching, if my friend 
from one of the Philadelphia districts is cor- 
rect, a valuation of $3,000,000. He can sell 


all or any part of this property at private sale | 


to whom he pleases, when he pleases, upon 
what terms he pleases ; and all the protection 
the Treasury of the United States is to have in 
such a proceeding is, that he is to obtain the 


approval of the President of the United States, | 


who, from the nature of his duties, can pay no 
personal attention to the proceeding, and can 
only approve the report which may be submit- 
ted to him by the very men whose conduct is 
to be passed upon. 
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confidence in the Secretary of the Navy and 
the President of the United States, I may be 


| allowed to say that if these officers were not 


of our political association and affiliation my 
friend from Pennsylvania would have been the 
last man to intrust either of them with any such 


| power as this—to sell that vast property at pri- 


vate sale to any political friend upon any terms 
and at any time when the Secretary of the Navy 
may see fit; and this, too, without paying one 
dollar of the proceeds into the Treasury of the 
United States, or accounting to any living man 


for a dollar of these proceeds; but in such 
| manner and at such time as he shall see fit, 
| slowly or rapidly, by secret or by open con- 


tract, by bid or by arrangement with party as- 
sociates, in any manner that may seem fo him 


| best, he can apply the whole of this $3,000,000 


to just such work upon League Island, and at 


| just such time and with just such purposes as 


'| he may 





While I have the utmost | 


lease. 

This, Mtr. Speaker, is the bill which we, rep- 
resenting the Committee on Appropriations, 
struggled for the permission to discuss and for 
“we privilege of amending, if it is to become a 

aw. 

But, sir, my chief opposition to this bill rests 
on othergrounds. I know full well that my friend 
from Pennsylvania is willing to have the bill 
amended in some of these particulars, and my 
associate upon the committee has how pending 
| amendments as to the sale of the present navy- 
| yard. But there is pending no amendment sug- 

gested from any quarter requiring the Secretary 
| of the Navy, when he has Sisanea of the pres- 
| ent navy-yard, to account for the proceeds into 
| the Treasury. I desire to inquire why the Repre- 
sentatives of the people may not have the priv- 
| ilege of appropriating from time to time what 
| may be necessary for making League Island a 
| proper naval station? Why is it that they are 
| to be relieved from the duty of making these 
| appropriations when necessary; and why is 
| the Secretary of the Navy authorized by this 
bill to apply the whole of this amount of 


|| $3,000,000 to the work upon League Island 


| without accounting at all for the proceeds of 
| the old navy-yard? Let us from time to time 
| appropriate whatever money may be neces- 
| Sary, whether it be $500,000, $1,000,000, or 
| $3,000,000. Let us control this matter; let 
| us make the necessary appropriations; let us 
| not authorize any one man to exercise entire 
control over this matter without accounting to 
| us or to any other authority as to the amount 
| applied to this work or the manner in which it 


|| nay be expended. 


| Sir, I am opposed to the passage of this bill. 

In that opposition I have oe to say against 
| the proprie v of a navy-yard at League Island ; 
that contrevbrsy is passed. In it I never took 
any part. I have no preconceived opinions to 
During the controversy 
between League Island and New London I had 
other duties to discharge here, and I do not even 
know upon which side I voted. 

Some things are fixed, and I take them as 
| they are; and among them, whether right or 

wrong, it is fixed that this navy-yard is to 

leave the city of Philadelphia and ultimately 

to be placed upon League island. The growth 
| of the city has enveloped it. It is necessary I 
| know full well, according to the plans for the 
future enlargement of that city, that the navy- 
yard must leave the city, and must go elsewhere. 
The city of Philadelphia, I know, has pre- 
sented to the United States this island at a cost 
of $350,000, and I assume that ultimately the 
yard must go there. 

But, sir, there are other things which I also 
assume as fixed facts, and one of them is that 
the passage of this bill involves the immediate 
| expenditure, independently of these $3,000,000 
| which you put into the hands of the Secretary 

of the Navy, of more than a million dollars. 
I do not, as I said, enter into any controversy 
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about the propriety of having this island made 
into a navy-yard. There may be a contro- 
versy between my colleagues on the committee 
and the gentlemen who represent Philadelphia 
here about what may be the condition of the 
soil thirty feet below the surface of that island, 
and there may be a controversy between then 
as to the health of that island, whether it be a 
healthy situation or not. That I do not enter 
into. 

I have something to say, Mr. Speaker, about 
matters in reference to which there can be no 
controversy. The question how high League 
Island is above the tide is a matter about which 
nobody can dispute. Whether it be below or 
above low or high-water mark any eggineer 
can fix, and there can be no dispute about it. 
I have before me, sir, a report of a board of 
officers to the Secretary of the Navy, from 
Which I learn that in order to make League 
Island so high above low-water mark as to be 
protected from the tide it will be necessary to 
raise the whole surface between nine and ten 
feet. 

Mr. KELLEY. 
report? 

Mr. DAWES. Now, sir, whether the island 
has risen above the tide since this report was 
made or not I do not know; whether it has 
been lifted as have the expectations and plans 
of Philadelphians in this House to a level with 
or above the tides I know not; but, sir, when 
this report, signed by S. H. Stringham, presid- 
ing oflicer; W. H. Gardner, commodore; G. 
J. Van Brunt, commodore; W. P. S. Sanger, 
engineer, was made to the late Secretary of the 
Navy, Hon. Gideon Welles, it declared that 
‘*to raise the surface of this island to a height 
which would render it safe from encroachment 
of high tides will require a filling of from nine 
to ten feet over the whole area.’’ Nobody can 
dispute the point to which the tide rises. 

‘There are four hundred acres, and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in his report to this House 
proposes to make it six hundred acres. The 
four hundred acres described in this report it 
will cost more than $1,000,009 to raise above 
the encroachments of the high tides. Sir, every- 
body knows that four hundred acres raised 
nine feet will make five millions and a halt 
cubic yards of earth which will have to be 
carried across the water in boats and dumped 
upon this island; and if anybody believes it 
can be done at less than fifty cents a yard he 
believes whatI do not. There are $2,500,000 
to say nothing of a sea-wall around the whole, 
which is rendered necessary, amounting to more 
than two miles. Now, there cannot be one 
single machine-shop or one load of machinery 
moved from the old navy-yard to League Island 
at all till the ground upon which it is to stand 
is lifted above the encroachments of high tides 
unless you wish to carry the navy-yard to sea. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I wish to ask the gentle- 
mana guestion. Is he tospeakon the subject 
of making the appropriations which may be 
necessary, or is he to take up his time in 
attacking League Island and its suitableness 
as a location for a navy-yard ? 

Mr. DAWES. I propose totake up the time 
in that way in which I think I shall best be 
able to place the question before the House. 
[ propose to show that nothing can be done 
toward removing this yard at all until an 
expenditure of more than a million dollars is 
made ; and therefore that this bill, which my 
friend said with so much naiveté the other day 
did hot contain a dollar of appropriation, is but 
the first reading of a bill for the appropriation 
of more than a million dollars. My friend said 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs, who are 
clothed by this House with the duty of con- 
sidering all matters pertaining to the Navy, will 
have done their duty when they have got this 
bill through ; and then, as a division of labor, 
the local Representatives from the city of 


What is the date of that 
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Philadelphia he thought very likely might ask 
for a small appropriation, as if part of the 
duties which properly pertained to the Naval 
Committee were to be surrendered by that com- 
mittee to the Representatives from Philadel- 
phia. But this led to an inquiry I ascertained 
from the Navy Department that while my friend 


was making his statement to the House, painted | 


in rose colors, on that very day the Bureau of 
Docks and Yards in the Naval Department 
were making out an estimate for League Island 
of $800,000. This has not yet come here, 


although Admiral Porter thought it had; this || 
has not yet reached here and will not until this | 


bill is disposed of. But I state to the House 
that there is prepared an estimate for League 
Island of $800,000, to follow this bill. This 


is perfectly plain from the report of the Secre- | 


tary himself, from which I take these extracts : 
‘This [removal] the Department has been and is 

anxiousto accomplish; but itneeds an appropriation 

for the preparation of thenew yar 

itcannot move.” * . ~ . 
‘The annual expenses of this yard are, for these 

reasons and those before given, much increased; and 


4 * + 


itis not doubted that the savings from this source | 
and from the expense now incurred of maintaining || 


two establishments with the money which can be 
realized from the judicious sale of the land now occu- 
pied in the heart of the city, will go very far toward 
repaying the expense of establishing the yard at 
League Island. I trust, therefore, that authority, if 


it be necessary, be givento the Departmenttotrans- | 
ferthe working yard of the Philadelphia station to || 
League Island as rapidly as is consistent with the | 
interests of the service, and to dispose of the present | 


yard as portions of it shall be vacated, and that an 
adequate appropriation will be made for the work 


necessary to be done before any part of the present | 


yard can be sold.” 

‘* Before any part of it can be sold ;’’ for the 
very apparent reason that before you can sell 
that yard and move the buildings and ma- 


chinery from it to any other place you must | 
have a place to stand upon; not under water, | 


but raised from nine to ten feet by bringing 


the earth from the banks of the river on the | 


Jersey side, or somewhere else, and lifting it 
up. Therefore, sir, while I do admit that the 
time will come when the yard has to be moved. 
I was correct the other day in the assertion I 
made that this bill involved an expenditure 
of millions of dollars, and should not be passed 
through under the previous question. And 
now let me ask whether it is wise, and whether 
it is best to make this appropriation? Let us 
not do anything inconsistent with our duty in 
regard to the public expenditure on the plea 
that this bill does not provide for the expend- 
iture of money. I do not intend that the 
House or any member of it who casts his 
vote for this bill shall escape from voting with 
the knowledge that such a vote implies also 
the voting for $800,000, and for a placing of 
$3,000,000 besides at the absolute disposal of 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

And now I ask the gentleman whether it is 
best to take the course proposed in this bill? 
This is a new public work; it is not a public 
work already begun and carried so far that it 
would be impossible to stop it without sacri- 
fice. Itis not commenced as yet. Is there 
an absolute, pressing, overwhelming necessity 
now of undertaking this work at this time, or 
is the Treasury of the United States in posses- 
sion of such superabundant funds that we can 
undertake it atthis time? It becomes the Rep- 
resentatives of the people to answer both those 
questions, and if I may have your patience I 
propose, Mr. Speaker, as well as I may be 
able, to discharge my duty in answering both 
these questions. 

Sir, it isa time of peace; there is no pressing 
necessity for the ieee of navy-yards. 
The navy-yards of the country were sufficient 
forthe war. At any rate, the war was a success 


with the navy-yards at their present capacity | 
and power. There is no occasion, therefore, | 


in this time of peace for building up new navy- 
yards in this country. 


And there is behind this a question which I 


d, and without this |! 
: * | 
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have no time to discuss at present, but wh 
ought to be settled before we launch upon ¢),, 
expenditure of money either for new yards , 
for the enlargement of old yards; and tha; 
whether it is best for us to maintain this y. 
expenditure of money on navy-yards at , 
| The British navy, for some reason or oth, 
depends upon private yards. Ninety per cer, 
| I am told, of all the work done upon the Briss. 
navy is done in private yards. Admiral Por, 
| says, inevidence which I have before me, give: 
| by him before acommittee of this House, t| 


we spent $480,000,000 for our navy-yards dy,. 
ing the war, and that we have nothing at q 
|| to show for it now; that we have no navy q 
| the result of the money so spent on our yards: 
and he suggests the building of a merchay; 
marine, semi-warlike steamers, as a substityt, 
|| for all our Navy; and he tells you that jy 
|| would advise the building of every one of ther 
| in private yards, because they can be buiji; 
cheaper than in public yards. ‘The vessel that 
_sunk the Merrimac and saved Philadelphi, 
‘| and New York and Boston from destructioy 
was built in a private yard by a private ind. 
| vidual, and in ninety days. I say I do not ente; 
into that question now; but it is a question 
| that ought to be settled before we expend this 
| money. But I desire to call your attention ty 
what the Secretary of the Navy has estimated 
and proposes to expend upon other yards jy 
addition to what he proposes to spend upon the 
|| Philadelphia navy-yard. 
Mr. MYERS. I wish to ask the gentleman 
|| a question before he passes from this subject. 
| I desire to know whether I am to understand 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropria 
| tions that it is his opinion or the opinion of 

Admiral Porter that our Navy during the war 
effected nothing toward crushing the rebellion’ 
|| Mr. DAWES. I do not know what the gen- 
tleman understands. I[ neither said so myself 
|| nor did I say that Admiral Porter said so. 
Mr. MYERS. You said the $480,000,000 
| expended for the Navy during the war were 
| useless. 
| Mr. DAWES. I said that Admiral Porter 
stated that $480,000,000 had been expended 
for the Navy during the war, and we had abso- 
lutely nothing to show for it to-day. 

Mr. DICKEY. Will my colleague on the 
Committee on Appropriations yield to me fora 
question ? 

Mr. DAWES. My friend will excuse me; | 
cannot yield to him. I understand that he 
represents on this occasion the State of Penn: 
sylvania, and not the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

But I was going on to say that in addition to 
|| that $800,000 the Secretary of the Navy pro: 
| poses besides to expend in the navy-yard a! 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, $577,856, agains! 
$50,000 expended last year; at the navy-yard 
at Boston $747,341, against $100,000 last year: 
at the navy-yard at New York $833,511, agains! 
$100,000 last year ; at the navy-yard at Phila 
delphia $111,985, against $25,000 last year ; at 
the navy-yard at Washington $551,775, against 
$50,000 last year ; at the navy-yard at Norfolk 
$258,312, against $30,000 last year; and at the 
navy-yard at Mare Island $93,423, agains! 
$30,000. He thus proposes to expend upon 
navy-yards, besides this $800,000, a total o! 
|| $3,607,394, against $451,000 last year. 
|| Mr. SCOFIELD. Does the gentleman refer 
|| to the estimates for last year, or to the appro 
| priations ? 
|| Mr. DAWES. 
priations. 
|| Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman allow 
| 
| 





i 
| 








I am speaking of the appro 


me to ask him a question? 
Mr. DAWES. I will answer any questions 


'| if it can be understood that my time shall be 
| extended. 


Mr. RANDALL. [hope that will be under: 
'| stood. 
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The SPEAKER. 
an hour remaining. 
a RANDALL. 
man one question. ea 

Mr. DAWES. _ Is it understood that it will 
come out of my time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so regards it. 

Mr. DAWES. 
Pennsylvania will excuse me. I may be par- 
Joned, as 2 friend of this Secretary and of this 
\dministration, in what I may feel compelled 
to say in reference to either his estimates or 
the estimates of the whole Administration, when 
| say that the estimates of this Secretary in 
reference to these expenditures do not inspire 


economy and the saving of money, but, sir, 
the 


holds out to the House that he will save $2,000, - 
00 upon the article of coal alone, the whole 


estimate for which forthe last two years was less | 


than $150,000 a year! Sir, that is an achieve- 
ment of mathematics that finds its parallel only 
inthe attempt to save $5,000,000 by abolishing 
the franking privilege, when all the paper 
bought by this Government and thirty letters 


a day to every member sent through the mails | 


at regular postage would pay less than five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I hope to see the frank- 


ing privilege abolished, but on no such absurd | 


pretense as that it will save $5,000,000. I 
really think that if the mathematicians who put 
these figures in the heads of these ttvo Secre- 
taries could be brought to light and set to work 
the public debt would be paid before the expi- 
ration of this Administration! [Laughter.] 
These are ‘mint annis and cumin,”’ but the 
‘‘weightier matter’’ is the contrast in the foot- 
ings of this Secretary—$28,441,761 37, esti- 
mated for this year against $15,956,666 appro- 
priated last year. 

Now, sir, this a public work; it is a new 
public work. There is no necessity, no press- 
ing necessity of commencing it to-day. Does 
this load of estimates justify us in supporting 
this proposition? Why, sir, this book of 
estimates contains estimates for appropria- 


tions for public works of $24,625,173 85, | 


against appropriations for the same objects 
last year of $5,493,000! Sir, the Administra- 
tion of Andrew Johnson surrendered to the 
allegation that it had been profligate in ex- 
penditures. The people tried it upon that 


charge and found it guilty, and took from it | 


the scepter of power, and put it in our hands 
upon our professions of economy in the admin- 
istration of the public service. And the peo- 
ple intend to hold us to our profession and 
promise, 

What is the first evidence that we have put 
forth to the country of our disposition to carry 
out our pledges? I hold in my hand the book 
of estimates for the first year of this Adminis- 
tration, And while I know the ungracious 
position I occupy, I propose to speak plainly, 
but to speak truly to my party friends on this 
side of the House. I know that while ‘‘ faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend,’’ there is not 
much ease remaining to the friend who inflicts 
them. Now, sir, what did Andrew Johnson, 
in the last year of his administration, estimate 
that he would carry on this Government for? 
He estimated that he would carry it on for 
303,000,000, and we cut down the appropri- 
ations $20,000,000 below his estimate. But his 
own estimate of the cost of carrying on the 


Government, which the people at the polls 
declared to be 
was $303,000,00 
Now, sir, what does our own Administration 
estimate that it will carry on the Government 
for for the next year? The sum estimated 
for is $381,097,174 62; an increase over the 
last estimate of the administration of Andrew 
Johnson for 1869-70 of $28,097,174 62. But 


Public Expenditures—Mr. Dawes. 


The gentleman has half || we cut down his estimates $20,000,000, so that 


|| the exact difference between this book of esti- 


I wish to ask the gentle- | 


Then the gentleman from | 





| It is due to the Post Office Department to say 





| commencing public works. 


that there is an error of $7,000,000 in the 
footing, which reduces the amount to some 
$42,000,000. But behind and not entering into 
these estimates is the little sugar-plum of 
$800,000 that my friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scor1ELD] proposes to prepare the way 


|| for the local Representatives from Philadelphia 
to advocate here for League Island. 


| it, too, is the Bay of Samana, and the Island 
me with entire confidence. I knowhe speaksof || 


Back of 


of St. Thomas, at $7,500,000 in gold. And 


|| back of it, too, is what every man who has 
great point upon which I find that he has | 


expended his energies is upon the promise he | 


heretofore been in this House knows as the 
millions of dollars that will come back on 


| those appropriation bills from the other end of 


the Capitol. All ofthese items are to be added 
to the figures I have given. 


Sir, here and here alone, upon this floor, are 


| the pledges of the Republican party to be re- 


deemed. We can have no aid from the other 
end of the avenue ; we can have no aid from 
the other end of the Capitol. It is here and 
here alone that the pledges are to be redeemed. 
And they shall be redeemed here in this House. 
Here is a public work which it is proposed to 
be commenced anew, not partly finished, but 
a new work not required by public necessity, 
not required by the exigencies of any depart- 
ment of this Government. Now, when we are 
considering that question, I put it to the Rep- 
resentatives of the people here whether we 
will inaugurate new public works upon the 
broad estimate of $24,000,000? It is here in 
the matter of public works that we can cut 
down these estimates. I complain of the other 
end of the avenue that with all its professions 
of economy 

Mr. STILES. 





Mr. Speaker—— 
Mr. DAWES. I cannot yield now. 
Mr. STILES. I desire 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman trom Mas- 

sachusetts [Mr. Dawes] declines to yield, and 

it is not in order to interrupt him. 

Mr. DAWES. I have a right to complain 
of the other end of the avenue, that with all its 
professions of economy and reduction of un- 





necessary force in the Departments, with all 
| the heralding by telegraph or otherwise of its 
perpen of reduction, there is not one of these | 


epartments that does not estimate to-day, in 
the book I have before me, for an increase of 
expenditure over the appropriations of last 
year, save only one, and that is the poor, 
unpopular Attorney General. I hope it is not 
because of this remarkable trait in his charac- 
ter that it is contemplated at the other end of 
this Capitol to relieve him from further public 
service and to drive him into private life. 

There is no reason why we should refuse to 
consider questions of this kind when we are 
I know the im- 
portance of many of our public works. I do 
not profess to speak at this time for anybody 
but myself; but I do not believe that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations contemplate or de- 


sire, by any means, a general warfare upon | 


public works. 
of completing those already begun, the neces- 
sity, it may be, of beginning others; but in 
considering questions as to beginning public 
works they propose to ask this House to stand 
by them in scrutinizing to the utmost farthing 


| the proposed expenditure. 
profligate and unreasonable, | ( 
0 || city, which the architect of the public build- 
‘ings says will cost us $4,000,000; and the 


Why, sir, there is the post office in New York 


superintendent of its construction says that 


the granite to be used in building it will cost 





| office in Boston will cost. 


$1,500,000. No man cau tell what the post 
Are we going on 


with such expenditures as that? Are we going 


They recognize the necessity | 


| 
i} 











| 


} 
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to expend upon League Island $3,000,000 of 


nt | Value in the old navy-yard, together with 
mates for the present Administration and the | 


|| appropriations made the last year of Andrew | 
Johnson’s administration is $49,682,537 01. | 


$800,000 of a new appropriation, when that 
work can just as well as not wait five years? 
I see no reason for these vast outlays at the 
present time in that direction, unless it be the 
reason kindly stated to me and hinted to mem- 
bers of this House in a paragraph in a Phila- 


| delphia paper, a paragraph intimating that the 
| Republican 


arty will make a mistake in treat- 
ing Philadelphia so badly as to refuse the 
passage of this measure’ I understand what 
Perhaps that was the reason my 
amiable friend on the other side of the House 


| from the first district of Philadelphia, [Mr. 


RanDALL] chimed in for once in the grand 
quartette of the Philadelphia members while 
their colleague from the Erie district [Mr. 
Scorre.p] led the music and kept time behind 
them. The gentleman from the first district 
of Pennsylvania understands what spending 
$3,000,000 for the benefit of any party means, 
and I suppose that is the reason he came to the 
aid of his colleagues of the second, the third, 
and the fourth districts in that grand music 
with which we were entertained the other day 
in support of this preparatory bill [laughter] 
which my friend from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs offered. 

Two things, Mr. Speaker, seem to be desired 
by this administration. At the other end of 
the avenue they are bent upon paying the pub- 
lic debt ; in this House we are constantly cry- 
ing out for a relief of the people from taxation 
and the burdens of that debt. I apprehend 
that neither of these objects can be accom- 
plished without that other thing, which seems 
to have been overlooked on both sides—a re- 
duction of expenditures. How do they pro- 
pose at the. other end of the avenue to pay 
the public debt unless they reduce these ex- 
penditures? How do we propose to relieve 
the people, and the industries, the enterprise, 
the capital of this land from the burden of tax- 
ation under which they are groaning except it 
be by reducing the public expenditures? 

I tell my friend from Maine, [Mr. Peters, ] 
who has emancipated himself from care about 
the pennies and has gone in a vain search for 
a dollar without any cents in it upon which he 
proposes to economize, that the pennies taken 
in the form of taxation from the spikes, the 
cordage, the sails, and the rigging of the ship- 
ping of Maine are what make the commerce of 
the country decline. I tell my friends of the 
Committee of Ways and Means that the indus- 
tries of the land, which are flocking to their 
door groaning under the burdens of taxation, 
complain that the expenditures of this nation 
are unjustifiable and without proper regard to 
economy or to the necessities of the case. [| 
call upon the members of this House to stand 
by the Committee on Appropriations in the 
pledge which is given this day to the country 
that they will cut down these estimates of the 
Departments below the figure at which they 
were fixed by Andrew Johnson’s administra- 
tion, which the people, for that among ovher 
reasons, deprived of political power. In order 
to do this members must forego any private 
interests, any imaginary political gains by the 
expenditure of public money in particular local- 
ities. They must rise above such considera- 
tions and look to the general result upon the 
public welfare. 

Under sucha policy the thousand busy fingers 
of industry will wake with new life; enter- 

rise will take courage and burst the iron bands 
by which it is now bound, and this country will 
| advance in prosperity and development. Pub 
| lie works will go on of themselves ; private en- 
| terprise will push them forward. The nation 
| 


| in years that are to come will build navy yards 





_at League Island and at New London, and if 
| that should appear to be wise policy will am- 
| plify others, at Boston, at Portsmouth, and all 








a 
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over the country. Sut to-day the policy is a 
reduction of expenditures, that thereby at this 
end of the avenue the people may be relieved 
from the burdens of taxation and that at the 
other end of the avenue the public debt may 
be paid. 

Sir, it is from this view of the case, believ- 
ing this to be a test question, that I shall be 
compelled to move to lay this bill upon the 
table, and to call the yeas and nays, so that the 
veople may know bp will stand up in this 
Senet and oppose this attempt to curtail the 
expenditures of the Government. I do not, 
however, propose to do it until my friend shall 
have an opportunity to debate his bill as fully 
as he desires; but then, sir, with the declara- 
tion that thisis but to prepare the way foran ap- 
propriation already estimated for of $800,000 
to begin a public work which the necessities of 
the service do not require, I shall ask the yeas 
and nays on the motion to lay on the table. 


Admission of Virginia. 
SPEECH OF HON. BOYD WINCHESTER, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of Virginia to 
representation in the Congress of the United States— 

Mr. WINCHESTER said : 

Mr. Speaker: I thank my colleague [Mr. 
Beck] for the few minutes granted to me. I 
am gratified to have the opportunity to enter 
my protest, feeble as it may be, against the 
extraordinary and most dangerous usurpation 
of power involved in the bill now under con- 
sideration. It does violence to every limita- 
tion contained in the Constitution ; itisa com- 
pound of malignity and bad faith; it has no 
parallel even in the revolutionary legislation 
of the past four years ! 

During the first session of the Forty-First 
Congress last March President Grant sent ina 
special message, which had the effect finally of 
securing the passage of a bill, which provided 
that the States of Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Texas might submit their constitutions to the 
votes of their citizens registered at the date of 
said submission for ratification or rejection, 
elect State officers and members of Congress, 
accompanied with a virtual pledge of their ad- 
mission into the Union upon acompliance with 
this law and the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment. The election was held in Vir- 
ginia, and General Canby reported the consti- 
tution adopted by a majority of 201,441 votes. 

The Legislature elected was convened, and 
go by the advice of Attorney General 

foar, understood to be indorsed by the Presi- 
dent, proceeded to elect two United States 
Senators and ratify the fifteenth amendment. 
All the requisitions of Congress, unjust and 
unequal as they were, have been strictly com- 
plied with. All the conditions, wrongfully 
imposed as they were, have been scrupulously 
fulfilled, that there might be no excuse or 
pretext for her further exclusion. Havin 
thus observed all the conditions-precedent o 
restoration, she has a right to call upon Con- 
gress to observe and keep the stipulations on 
its part. Is she to be compelled to pass again 
beneath the ‘‘ bow and spear of the captor,’’ 
to learn of new terms that are to be demanded? 
Is Congress thus wantonly to sport with and 
disappoint expectations which itself had author- 
ized? Shall supplication only serve to render 
power more ferocious? Shall promises, how- 
ever solemnly made and declared, prove but 
the silk jacket to the gauntleted hand? 

Sir, the infliction of any further exactions 
on Virginia will not only be a palpable viola- 
tion in itself of the Constitution, but a shameful 


Admission of Virginia—Mr. Winchester. 
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| partakers ;’’ 


breach of faith. The South in laying down 
her arms, accepting the situation, and express- 
ing an honest willingness to renew her alle- 
giance to the Government and the Constitution 
of the United States, did not covenant to obey 
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| of limited powers, holding no authority wha 
ever that is not derivative, and incapable 
exercising any legitimate power except th»; 


| which is strictly defined; that it is no lon, 
| a Congress of defined powers, but ‘‘ as om 


the boundless behests of the party in power. || 


Yet this is the sine qua non which States as yet 
unreconstructed are compelled to accept before 
they can be restored to the Union ; the victims 


| of an atrocious political jugglery that is ready 
upon every occasion to reckon a State either | 


as a State or non-State according as her being 


reckoned the one or the other subserves the | 


partisan purpose of the hour. 


‘*Patriotism,’’ says Gibbon in one of his | 


chapters on the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ‘‘is that sense of common interest 
which men feel in the preservation of a Gov- 
ernment of whose liberties they are common 
but modern political philosophy 
declares patriotism to be an undying attach- 
ment to the Radical party, and loyalty an un- 
questioned devotion to its interests. The pol- 
icy of Congress in dealing with the southern 
States has been as illogical as it has been per- 
fidious. Why the necessity of an act of Con: 


gress to admit Virginia to representation? The | 
mere temporary abeyance or suspension of | 
the right, from the exigency of the war, was | 


no forfeiture. The people of the revolting 
States never ceased to be citizens because they 
failed to effect their forcible expatriation, and 
therefore were entitled to the right of local 


self-government the moment the rebellion | 


ceased. ‘*No State,’’ says Mr. Lincoln in his 
Inaugural, ‘‘ can lawfully get out of the Union.”’ 
It may pretend to secede, but it is still in the 
Union, and there it must remain. The war 
was waged to establish this principle. After 


| all opposition was annihilated and the victory 


complete, Congress did not put forth its hand 
to gather the glorious fruit, but turned around 


and declared the seceding States out of the || 
Union and not entitled to representation, and | 
that there they should remain until brought in | 


under suitable conditions and penalties. If, 


indeed, it had not been as impotent to con- | 
struct as it has shown itself mighty to destroy, | 


the Union would long since have been restored. 


This would not have suited its instinct for mis- | 


chief. Four years of war conducted on the 
pares that ‘‘no State’? was out of the 


niou, and four years of equally ruinous legis- | 


lation proceeding on a directly opposite as- 


sumption, has verified the truth of our own | 


historian, Prescott, who says: 


“The bloody pages of history attest the fact that 
fanaticism armed with power is the worst evil that 
can befall a nation.’’ 


Sir, in point of law and in point of fact Vir- 
ginia is within the Federal Union to-day as 
truly as she ever was. Admit that she is a 
State, which no one will gainsay I presume, and 
her right to representation is legally irresist- 
ible. She holds it directly from the Consti- 
tution. Even if Congress possessed the power 
to put States out of the Union, they would 
retain their Federal rights until the power had 
been duly exercised. It requires a regular 
law, approved by the President or passed over 
his veto, to admit a State; and it would require 
the same to expel one, if expulsion were consti- 
tutionally possible. Hamilton wrote, in 1802: 

“The creation of a new State has beenvery perti- 
nently mentioned as a decisive instance of a power 
in a Legislature to do a thing which, being done, is 
irrevocable.” 

It being therefore, sir, impossible to put a 
State out of the Union, it is impossible to di- 
vest it of its right to representation. Being a 
State it is entitled to two Senators and at least 
one Representative, of which not even the 
amending power can deprive it without its con- 
sent. Mr. Speaker, I am painfully aware, sir, 
that gentlemen on the other side of the House 
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ugver 


. ¥ . > Lip. 
otent as the Parliament of Great Britain ;” 4; 
Constitution a Protean puppet of party ; a wil; 


|| and furious partisan will the supreme expone,; 


of right and law. They have been unyjjj. 
ing to see and comprehend that these limits. 
tions were essential to liberty itself, and tha 
concentrating power into one central Govyery. 
ment over so vast a country, with such a yay). 
ety of institutions and industrial pursuits, mys 
necessarily produce a strife of sections and thy 
most fearful and irresponsible despotism. The, 
have, in the language of Burke, ‘‘ changed fro, 
an immediate state of procuration and delega 
tion to a course of acting as from origing! 
power ;’’ the way, he truly adds, “in which 
all popular magistracies in the world have bee, 
perverted from their purposes.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, whence comes the power oj 
Congress to impose fundamental conditions oy 
incoming States, and that they shall be irreyo. 
cable? Whence comes the power of Congres; 
to dictate the provisions of a State constitution 
further than it shall be ‘‘ republican in form?” 
What power has Congress to incorporate int 
the constitution of any State any other oath 
than the one which the State itself prescribes’ 
These are grave questions. How have they 
been met and answered? The distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Patne] who 
seems to have been assigned the especial cham 
pionship of the bill, with his characteristic bold: 
ness and commendable frankness, has told u 
that— 


**T am resolved to spare no effort to secure a just 
but vigorous exercise of that new power of Congres, 
the inauguration of which in our day has marked 
thecommencement of a new era in the history of 
this Government; that new power which the crime 
of southern rebels and their northern allies hay 
forced the people of these United States to confer 
upon the national Government for the preservation 
of the lives and liberties of the citizens ; that power 
which enables Congress, by appropriate legislation, 
to enforce the thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States, being 
itself sole judge of what that appropriate legislation 
is, and responsible for that judgment only to th 
people; that power which enables Congress to crox 
the borders of Virginia or any other State with the 
flaming sword of the Republic to cut_ up slavery b) 


| the roots, to guard the privileges and immunities 0! 


citizens of the United States, to defend the lives, lib- 
erties, and property of the people imperiled without 
due process of law, to secure to all the equal protec 
tion of the laws, to scourge from his seat every impu- 
dent usurper who crawls into State or Federal office 
in defiance of the third section of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
and to crush any and every attempt to question the 
public debt of the nation or to pay any debt incurred 
in aid of the rebellion. Formerly an earnest advo- 
cate of the rights of the States, I now accept thesit- 
uation into which I have been forced by the crimes 
of northern and southern traitors. I now consen! 
to an increase of the Federal power to which before 
the war I could not have consented. I see that our 
Government is now ina transition state.” 

I thank him for his manly admission ; but | 
say to him that this ‘‘ new power of Congress 
may force these States to be brought in 4 
emasculated States, with pseudo-constitutions 
forbidding them throughout all the coming 
ages to regulate for themselves their domesti¢ 
affairs as they are regulated by the States 0! 
the North ; but, sir— 

“A breath can unmake them as a breath has made,” 
and such constitutions will not, when limbs 
shall be as free as souls are, be worth the 
pores and ink they degrade and desecrate. 40 
uman power except such as should annibila‘e 
populations can prevent it. It is an attem)" 
to tie her up for an ‘‘ eternity of control. | 
The conditions are mere nullities, and if passe" 
will have no binding force. Congress has ! 


right to exact them. The State cannot bins 
It is simply * 


posterity by accepting them. imp’ 
malignant attempt to strike down an inalic! 


have long since ignored and contemptuously || able right, but without any ability to give pe' 
disregarded the fact that Congress is a body || manent effect to the blow. 
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» that I will faithfully perform the duty of 
_ the best of my ability; so help me God.” 
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{ 
words of the gentleman from Nevada, [ Mr. 


Fit¢ H] _ pal : 

“Tt creates a crime without providing a punish- 
ant enacts a law without a penalty for its infrac- 
ion, and makes fundamental conditions without 
<upplemental consequences, eis 

Sir, it is too true that the ** Government is in 
transition state.’’ Phzeton has sprung into 
the seat of Apollo, and the coursers of the sun 
dash wildly through the heavens, threatening 
jestruction to the ardent hopes and expecta- 
sons of man. Such, sir, are the fruits of the 
departure from the written and true spirit of 
the Constitution; such the results of doctrines 
promulgated by men who claim to be wiser and 
etter and purer than their own ancestors, who 
reject the work approved by their own k ranklin, 
Jay, and Hamilton in their affected aping of 
Wilberforce, under a system in which Parlia- 
ment is supreme; men who would extinguish 
the last ray of our glory in their worship of an 
abstraction. Mr. Speaker, the bill before us 
contains the following provisions, which are 
denominated fundamental : 


First, that no person shall hold any office, civil or 
military, in said State who shall not have taken and 
«ybscribed one of the following oaths or affirmations, 
namely: “ 1dosolemnly swear (or affirm) that Lhave 
never taken an oath asa member of Congress, or as 
an ofiicer of the United States, oras amember of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial offi- 
cer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States and thereafter engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or com- 
I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I have been relieved from dis- 
ability by an act of Congress, as provided for by the 
third section of the fourteenth article of the amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States.” Sec- 
ond, that the constitution of said State shall never 
he so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the right 
to vote or hold office in said State who are entitled 
to vote or hold office by said constitution, except as 
a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies at 
common law, whereof they shall have been duly con- 
vieted under laws equally applicable to all the in- 
habitants of said State; or to prevent any person on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude from serving asa juror or participating equally 
in the school fund or school privileges provided for 
in said constitution. 


The test-oath has not been exacted of any 
Legislature of any of the reconstructed States, 
I believe, sir, except in the case of Georgia, 
which bill was passed during this session. If 
{am wrong I hope to be corrected. The oath 
embraced in the constitution of Virginia as 
adopted, which all the officers of the State are 
required to take, is as follows: 

“All persons before entering upon the discharge 
of any functions as officers of this State must take 
and subscribe to the following oath or affirmation : 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and sus- 


tain the Constitution and laws of the United States 
and the constitution and laws of the State of Vir- 





tion 


' ginia; that I recognize and accept the civil and 


political equality of all men before the laws, and 
to 





Sir, is not Virginia’s loyalty protected suffi- 
ciently by that oath? ‘‘ Swearing’’ can never 
change the habits of a people, obliterate recol- 
ections, transfer attachments and reverence, 
extinguish animosities, or correct sentiments 
and prejudices, if you please. Again, sir, the 
bill seeks to prohibit forever any changes being 
made in regard to suffrage, sitting on juries, the 
school fund, &e. Will not Virginia, sir, when- 
everrestored, have the same control and auth 9r- 
ity over her constitution as other States; the 
same right to alter, amend, or change? As 
said by my colleague from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Beck,] ‘ Congress cannot pass a law declar- 
atory of the Constiwution.’’ Of course no State 
can do anything forbidden in the Constitution ; 
but Congress when it passes this bill virtually 
recognizes that there is nothing in it to prevent 
the very enactments which are pretended to be 


guarded against. They will be as unavailing 
5 as the efforts of Sisyphus against the constant 
_ «l- pervading, immutable power of gravitation. 


Let the gentlemen remember that remarkable 
declaration of Chief Justice Marshall from the 


bench, that * Congress has undoubtedly great 


ower, but it cannot make a fact out of a false- 

ood.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, the all-embracing wisdom of 
the framers of our organic law seems to have 
anticipated and provided for every exigency 
that might arise in the complicated affairs of 
government, and Mr. Madison, in reference to 
the very text on which all this assumption is 
based, the right to ‘‘ guaranty a republican 
form of government,’’ says in the forty-third 
number of the Federalist, that— 

“*Tt may possibly be asked whether it may not be- 
come a pretext for alterations in the State govern- 
ments, without the concurrence of the States them- 
selves. But the authority extends no further than 
to a guarantee of a republican form, which supposes 
a preéxisting government of the form which is to be 
guarantied. Whenever the States may choose to 
substitute other republican forms they have the right 
to do so, and to claim the Federal guarantee for the 
latter. The only restriction imposed on them is that 
they shall not exchange republican for anti-repub- 
lican constitutions.’’ 

Sir, you may inscribe over the door of ad- 
mission into the Union the password of Radi- 
calism, and permit no State to pass that fails | 
to give it. ‘hese exactions may be enforced | 
now, but remember that ‘‘ though the mills of 
God grind slowly, yet they grind exceedingly 
small,’’ and the time will come when they will | 
vanish as flax at the touch of flame. It has | 
been said that there are imperious circum- 
stances which compel parties to a perseverance 
in their designs; but how can we account for 
the implacable purpose that persists in brand- 
ishing the torch amid the ruins it has made, 
and pursuing those whom it has destroyed 
with unrelenting hate, unless it be— | 
**Stept in so far, that, should they wade no more, | 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, the advocates of this bill seem 
to be entirely oblivious of a positive and ex- 
plicit promise made to Virginia, even prior to 
the fresh demand of April 10 past. It is con- 
tained in section five of the act of March 2, 1867, 
which I will read. 

‘Src. 5. That when the people of any one of said 
rebel States shall have formed a constitution of gov- 
ernment in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States in all respects, framed by a convention 
of delegates elected by the malecitizens of said State 
twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever race, 
color, or previous condition, who have been resident 
in said State for one year previous to the day of such 
election, except such as may be disfranchised for 
participation in the rebellion or for felony at com- 
mon law; and when such constitution shall provide 
that the elective franchiseshall be enjoyed byallsuch 
persons as have the qualifications herein stated for 
electors of delegates; and when such constitution 
shall be ratified by a majority of the persons voting 
on the question of ratification who are qualified as 
electors for delegates, and when such constitution 
shall have been submitted to Congress for examina- 
tion and approval and Congress shall haveapproved 
the same; and when said State by a.vote of its Legis- 
lature elected under said constitution shall have 
adopted the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Con- 
gress, and known as article fourteen; and whensaid 
article shall have become a part of the Constitution 
of the United States, said State shall be declared 
entitled to representation in Congress, and Senators 
and Representatives shall be admitted therefrom on 
their taking the oaths prescribed by law; and then 
and thereafter the preceding sections of this act shall 
be inoperative in said State.” 

Has not oe come up fully to all the re- 
quirements? No surrendering people ever did 
more promptly, more absolutely, more sub- 
missively, or with one tenth the sacrifice of 
property and hope and pride and feeling com- 
ply with all the terms demanded on her part. 
She has changed her organic law and redigested 
her municipal code to conform to the new 
order of things. She hazarded a social revo- 
lution and a paralysis of every form of labor 
which well might heave awed the most thrifty 
people and the most firmly established society. 

Vhile opposed to negro suffrage as an original 
question, she has accepted it in good faith, 
with no crouching purpose of seeking its over- 
throw. While believing that broad and indel- | 
ible dividing lines of color and physical organ- | 
ization, their respective traditions, extremes 
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equal aptitudes if not capacities for higher 
civilization, unfits the black man ever to suc- 
cessfully dispute the pretiminence with his white 
brother as members of the same community in 
the arts and business of life, and separates 
them by an impassable gulf. 

Although not convinced that even the ‘‘ new 
power’’ of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
as yet changed the wool of the African to 
Hyperian curls, given him a Roman or Grecian 
nose, scooped out a hollow in his foot, or im- 
parted to him the odor of ‘‘ the balm of a thou- 
sand flowers,’’ still she has conformed to the 
order of the nation, and placed him upon an 
absolute civil and political equality with her 
white citizens. All these things she has done 
and suffered to show her good faith in fulfill- 
ing the obligations of her surrender, to main- 
tain the Constitution and preserve the Union, 
and then she is to be told haughtily that her 
humiliation is unavailing. 

Mr. Speaker, I would commend to the gen- 
tlemen the perusal of the letter of their defeated 
candidate for Governor in Virginia, addressed 
to Colonel R. W. Hughes. I will only reada 
paragraph or two: 


“ RicnMonp, VirGinia, December 10, 1869. 

“My Dear Sir: [had hoped there would be, at the 
opening of Congress, no division of sentiment in 
Washington on the subject of the immediate restora- 
tion of Virginia, and am surprised at what occurred 
before the Reconstruction Committee on yesterday. 

* We have arrived, it seems tome, at astage in the 
work of reconstruction when it is utterly idle to at- 
tempt the correction of any evil which may exist 
here by a longer denial of Federal representation to 
the State. No Conservative or Democrat will be 
made a Republican; no bitterness will be assuaged ; 
no ostracism be abated; nor any spirit of amnesty 
be encouraged or oblivion for the past be secured by 
either an exclusion of the State or individuals from 
any of the rights which belong to the most favored 
of States or citizens. Whether such desirable results 
were ever likely to be secured by test-oaths and dis- 
franchisements or not it is certain they can have no 
such operation from this time forward.”’ 

Oh, that it could touch a responsive chord in 
their hearts, that they might trample under foot 
the ruthless tyrant of party spirit whose very 
life-principle isan ignoble selfishness that treads 
upon and crushes all the kindlier sympathies 
and more generous impulses! Would it not be 
wiser to imitate the example of England in the 
revolution of 1688 and 1745, to ‘‘ make per- 
suasion do the work of fear;’’ to call together 
in a spirit of renewed affection all the children 
of America and rouse them to a noble emulation 
in restoring the shattered and almost ruined 
arch of our mighty empire? Would it not be 
the part of sensible statesmanship to bury in 
oblivion the memories of our domestic dissen- 
sions, and with the Roman emperor who, when 
asked to erect a monument to vengeance to 
commemorate the death of Piso, exclaimed: 


‘*Private memories and hatreds engendered by 
civil strife should always be forgotten, and public 
memories commemorate foreign conquests, never 
domestic calamities.”’ 


Is it manly when the Titan is smitten down 
by the thunderbolts of war and chained to the 
rock to inflict upon him every wrong and in- 
jury and insult that insolent power car con- 
ceive? Can such indignities have a tendency 
to foster loyalty? A just, considerate. and 
paternal government alone makes a submissive 
and loyal people, bat arrogance, rancor, and 
tyranny are naturally repaid with hatred, and 
if these are joined with perfidy hatred deepens 
into execration and abhorrence. Congress 
must expect to reap whatit sows. If it desires 
the respect and attachment of the Virginians 
let it Senenennt by its justice and magna- 
nimity that it deserves a return of grateful and 

enerous sentiments. Like the ancient Gireeks 

uring their Isthmian and other national com- 
memorations, let us observe a universal am- 
nesty, banish all passion and prejudice, and 
as one family unite in the noble resolution that 
we will henceforth do all that we can to cherish 
the virtues and to preserve and improve the 


of moral and intellectual advancement, un- |! moral and civil institutions without which 
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liberty is but licentiousness and free govern- 
ment but an empty and delusive name. Mr. 
Speaker, with the solemnity of the Cosmogo- 
nist in the Vicar of Wakefield some of the 
supporters of this bill have assured Virginia 
that they are giving her an excellent bargain 
and are governed by a patriotic desire to make 
her prosperous, independent, andloyal. Well 


a Ene 


might Virginia respond, in the vein of Tenny- | 


son’s lines on the Emperor Napoleon at the | 


time of the Crimean war: 


“*Ttis true we have a faithful ally, 
But only the devil knows what he means.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, is it right in justice to the 
memories of her glorious dead and her own 


great history in the past, already leaping across | 


the track of time in immortal light more lumi- 


| she can only say to her oppressor, ‘‘ Go tell thy 
| master that thou hast seen Virginia an exile 
| from the Republic to which she has lent such 
| glory, and for which she has so suffered and 


nous than the pathway of the stars, that we | 


should exact of the *‘ Old Deminion”’ 


these | 


unjust and ungenerous terms or longer exclude | 


her from the sisterhood of States? Around no 
State do so many and so heroic memories 
gather. 
called the continent to arms; it was a Virgin- 
ian’s brain that conceived the plan of a Conti- 
nental Congress ; it was a Virginian whose pen 
wrote the immortal Declaration, and a Vir- 
ginian whose sword made it valid. Virginia 
gave the first President to the new Government, 
and when under eastern leadership the coun- 


It was a Virginian whose eloquence 


try drifted from liberty Virginia gave another | 
great son to be President, and for a quarter of | 


a century she held the helm. 
ginia adopted by Kentucky was the great peace- 
maker between the angry sections, and with a 
wisdom equal to that of Madison and an elo- 
quence scarcely inferior to that of Patrick 
Jenry compromised in favor of peace and 
Union. As she gave her sons to be Presidents, 
generals, and Senators she gave to the bench 
also its noblest ornament, for in the history of 
American jurisprudence no name glows with 
purer resplendence than that of John Marshall, 
an immortai name for vigor of mind, purity of 


heart, moderation of temper, simplicity of char- | 


acter, and firmness of purpose. Does history 
ask a stirring and an active theme, that of the 


revolutionary warriors marching to battle, she | 


has but to consult the legendary tales repeated 
from sire to son of her lowlands and her mount- 
ains. Wherever a sanguinary battle was 
fought there her flag flew freely and bravely. 
Her stoutest hearts in serried ranks gathered 
around it, and if the field had to be abandoned 
they did so with their faces to the foe and with 
their garments stained with the blood of his 
legions. 

Glorious and venerable mother of us all; 
fostering nurse of high-bred thought and noble 
sentiment; mother of States, heroes, and 
statesmen. What high intelligence! What 
noble integrity! What wisdom in statesman- 
ship! What profound conception of the prin- 
ciples of free government! What memories 
cluster about her! 
crown! Disarmed and enchained though she 
be; everything that she loved and prized, 
whether of person or right, torn from her; her 
territory parted among her executioners, every 
sentiment shocked, every sensibility wounded ; 
yet amid the throng which crowds the path- 
way of time there walks no statelier figure, 
arrayed in more glorious garments than Vir- 
= upon whose banners is engraved every 

attle from Bunker Hill to Yorktown, every 
battle of the second war for independence, and 
the foreign fields of Mexico. 

Most justly, sir, did the distinguished gen- 
tleman hom New York [Mr. Woop] object to 
the very first sentence of the preamble of this 
bill; for it implies that Virginia had not had 
a republican form of government, and with 
great force did he add that if this be true 
** Not a State in the Union or even the Govern- 
ment itself has a republican form of govern- 
ment."’ What an insulting mockery is it, sir, 


What jewels blaze in her | 





|| decay of ancient patriotism, the wide disrup- 


/can never be any earnest of enduring peace 
until the great principles of law and order 


A child of Vir- || 





| momentous interests covered by the thirteenth and 
| fourteenth amendments of the Constitution of the 


|| presents the old question of State and Federal 


| ings with the organic principles of its struc- 


' flow on in mingled might and majesty forever. 
5 a 


of her exalted devotion to civil liberty ; her 
unequaled contributions to the independence 
of the Colonies; her unapproached labors in 
founding the Government; her unmatched 
share in its glorious administration! But, sir, 

if this noble Commonwealth, who gave more | 
to the Union, more advanced the Union, more | 
honored the Union than any, almost than all 
her sisters, is to have more fetters riveted upon 
her already bleeding and corroded limbs, like 
‘* Marius, sitting amid the ruins of Carthage,”’ 


toiled, sitting amid the ruins of constitutional 
liberty.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, the politics of our country have 
become invested with that grandeur and sig- 
nificance which belong to those great strug- 
gles upon which depend the destiny of nations. 
‘The mad outbreak of popular passions, the rapid 
spread of anarchical opinions, the mournful 


tion of fraternal unity, which have marked the 
progress and disclosed the power, purpose, and 
spirit of the party in power, speaks with an 
emphasis of warning and instruction. There 


which cover with sustaining sanction the fund- 
amental principles of our Government, have 
obtained their rightful ascendency over the 
reason and conscience of our people. Thecon- 
viction that justice is the highest expediency 
for the statesman, the first duty of the nation, 
and should be the supreme law of the State, 
must, if we desire to perpetuate our coirdinate 
system, sooner or later establish its supremacy 
over all combinations of parties and interests. 

A Union, sir, of suspicion, aversion, injus- 
tice, in which one section is to be banned not 
blessed, outlawed not protected, whether by 
faction under the forms of law or revolution 
over them I care not, has no charms for me. 
The Union which I love is that which our fathers 
formed—a Union which when it took its place 
upon the majestic theater of history conse- 
crated by the benedictions of patriots and free- 
men, and covered all over with images of fame, 
was a fellowship of equal and fraternal States ; 
a Union which was established not only as a 
bond of strength but as a pledge of justice 
and a sacrament of affection; a Union which 
was intended, like the arch of the heavens, to 
embrace within the span of its beneficent 
influence all interests and all sections, and to 
rest unequally or oppressively upon none; a 
Union in which the North and the South, 
‘like the double-celled heart at every full 
stroke,’’ beat the pulses of a common liberty 
and a common glory. Give us such a Union, 
and with a magic power far more potent than 





| any reconstruction laws you may fulminate 


will it conform the Government in its work- 


ture, and will bring together the two sections 
in peace and harmony; like the giant Missis- 
sippi, divided for atime by some envious island, 
the two currents will speedily unite again, to 


Mr. Speaker, we have been told during this 
debate that— 


“The Democratic party, heretofore the noisy cham- 
pion of State rights, has by its rebellion essentially 
narrowed the limits of the semi-sovereign character 
ofthe States. Henceforth, within the wide range of 


United States they will be ligle more than counties. 
Sir, this isa great stride in the direction of a consol- 
idated nationality. It is a transfer of vast powers 


from the States tothe General Government, from the || 


representatives of the people in their separate State 
Legislatures to the representatives of the people in 
Congress assembled.” 


This is a bold and distinct enunciation. It 





rights in its most direct and sharpest form. It | 
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is no less than the entire abolition of the g;.. 
governments or their reduction to mere incor. 
porated municipalities. Sir, it is not by +; 
consolidation or concentration of powers, | 

by their distribution, that good governmey; :. 
effected. All free government rests oy 4), 
faith of the people to maintain its limitation, 


| its essence is in limitation on power. J am y, 


ignorant, sir, that the legislation of the 


four years has ** laid the Constitution of the 
| United States in the coffin of consolidatigy. 


ae 








| nationality. 


| that a despotism, not merely the despotism 9: 


factions which gave some brief intervals of |;) 
erty in Rome, but the despotism of a section, 
majority, fixed, heartless, and insatiable, rule, 
the country. 

But, sir, State sovereignty is not dead. |; 
is Only arrested in its practical operation \jy 
the usurpations and physical power of thi 
sectional majority. For my part, I shall never 
yield that construction and theory under whic) 
our country attained all its strength, its great. 
ness, and its glory. I believe the Constitution 
is a compact between sovereign States; tha 
the government which it creates is a govern 
ment of limited and well-defined powers ; tha: 
the incidents to the granted powers require no 
elaborate reason to deduce, no great intellect 
to render manifest ; that doubtful powers should 
never be exercised, much less such as have ty 
be whipped like vagrants through every clause 
of the Constitution and can be located in 
none. It is a social compact, to which the 
States as States are parties, in contradistinc- 
tion to a consolidated whole, in which major 
ities have unlimited rights, in the exercise of 


| which minorities are to bow in unconditional 


submission. : 

The Union is a confederation and not a 
To the States are reserved a) 
that relates to their domestic policy, in regard 
to which they retain a separate existence anda 
perfect sovereignty, and as to which no other 
State has a right or power to interfere ; while 
to the agent Government is deputed only such 
powers as relate to foreign relations or as ap- 
pertain to the universal good. Thus, like the 
planets, the States should revolve, each in its 
own orbit, around a common center, all giving 
light and heat and preserving order and har 
mony. Again, sir; itis a compact between the 
States. But if a compact between the States, 
the States must be sovereign; for otherwise 
the compact could neither be made nor con- 
tinue. The only power to bind one State to 
another by a compact must be the sovereign 
power; for that alone is the supreme authority 
in a State. It follows, therefore, that if the 
Constitution is not a compact between sover- 
eigns it is of no binding efficacy, and any State 
in the Union can overrule the act of the sub: 
ordinates who made it, and by its supreme, 
sovereign power, without any regard to thi 
fidelity of the other States to their engagements, 
declare it void. But itis a compact between 
sovereignties, the States who made it. [tis 
therefore obligatory, and every State is boun! 
to maintain, enforce, and protect it so long as 
its terms are faithfully observed by the high 
contracting parties. 1 would go one step fur 
ther. To bea subsisting compact the States 
must continue to be sovereign. Abolish the 
sovereignty of the States, and the compact has 
no parties to it; it therefore falls and is voi 
It is an agreement with nobody and betwee 
no States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this to be the tru 
view of the Constitution, and its vindication 
necessary for the preservation of the righ's 
and liberties of the country and its progress 
in all that can elevate and distinguish a gree! 
and growing people. Sir, if those stars whic! 
gleam upon our national emblem, fitting sy" 
bols of the sovereignty of the States, sha 
ever from the frenzied throes of party or t 
intrigues of lawless ambition shoot from the! 
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epheres and blindly rush to a common center, 
forming thus one mighty mass of political light 
and power and grandeur, if you will, then, in- 
joed, far-off nations might be dazzled by the 
wlazing splendors of that new-born sun ; but 


» assured that beneath its intrinsic heat our 


There is still another cogent reason in favor | 


of the measure. 
the poetic gentleman in his flight of imagina- 


If this place should cost all | 


| tion tells us it will; if itshould cost $3,500,000 | 
| or even $5,000,000 to establish a national 
navy-yard for iron vessels and iron-clads it is | 


berties would wither away as withers the || 


vreen herb amid the scorching sands of an 
African desert. 





Navy-Yard at League Island. 


sPEECH OF HON. LEONARD MYERS, 


|| his item of $200,000 for the Des Moines rapids. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
[y rue Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 20 and 25, 1870. 

The House, as the regular order, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 480) for the transfer 
of the Philadelphia navy-yard to League Island. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I can scarcely 
hope to obtain the attention of the House at 
this time, after the very full discussion of the 
pill now under consideration. 
fear for the result. he House is composed 
of members having common sense, who can 
see through the flimsy pretenses of the attack 
upon this billand can judge for themselves. If 
they examine the merits I believe a majority 
of them will not fail to vote for the bill. 

Now, what are the points which should com- 
mend this bill to the good sense of the House? 


But I have no | 


The first is that the removal to League Island | 


of the buildings now in the old yard at Phil- 
adelphia is settled law. It is written in the 
statute-book; and the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. Dawes] proposes to nullify that | 


law. Actually I do not know that we need this 


bill; but the Seeretary of the Navy, in his good | 
judgment, thought fit to notify Congress of the | 
time of the removal, so that ample direction | 


and power to sell the old yard shall be given, 
in furtherance of the act of February 18, 1867; 


ind by all proper means the Government may | 


be restricted in the manner of sale and the 
appropriation, if you please, of the proceeds. 

Many in this House will remember that all 
the questions pro and con affecting this navy- 
yard site were fully considered in the Congresses 
of which my friend from Massachusetts, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, [Mr. Dawes,] was a member; every- 
thing that could be said against it was said, 
more than the truth justified; but all these 
statements were refuted then. 
partment; from 1862 to the time when the bill 
accepting League Island passed, and since, 
have constantly recommended its selection as 
the best site in the country for a navy-yard 
adapted to the necessity for iron and iron-clad 
vessels which science had brought about. And 
let me say right here to the gentleman that 
the boards recommending this measure were 


The Navy De- || 


not composed of Pennsylvanians; they were | 


not influenced by sectional pride or interest. || 


Secretary Wellescame from Connecticut, whose 
members so stoutly opposed League Island. 
Assistant Secretary Fox was not from Peun- 
sylvania, nor is Secretary Robeson. 

Upon the last board that recommended it 
was Admiral Davis, from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and Commodore Alden, from the 
State of Maine, the birth-place of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, [Mr. Wasnsury. | 

Chis bill commends itself to the good sense 
of the House for another reason. 


for the national honor, ay, for the national | 
safety, a matter of true economy, which may | 


save millions in the future. 
When did this fit of economy come upon 
the honorable members? The gentleman from 


| Wisconsin, [Mr. Wasusury, ] in hot haste, at 


an early stage of the session pressed through 


In the last Congress $1,000,000 were appro- 
priated for the Rock Island arsenal and bridge. 
Where was the gentleman from Massachusetts 


| [Mr. Dawes] then? There was amotion made 


to largely reduce the amount. Both the gentle- 


| men from Massachusetts and Wisconsin voted 


| purchase at Samana bay. 

|| tor the purchase of Alaska. 
| these economical notions then. 
works are demanded by public necessity I favor || 
Let us scrutinize ; let us cut down ex- || 








againstthat reduction, although it wasinatime | 
| of peace and the arsenal was in the interior of || 
I do not say it was not proper, || 


the country. 


| debt. 





but I would refer those members totheirrecord. | 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. 


| gentleman vote for it? 


Mr. MYERS. Certainly [did. The expend- 
iture, though large, seemed to be needed. 
And the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Dawes | speaks with dread of the contemplated 
He voted, as I did, 

He had none of 


them. 


Did the | 


Where public | 


travagant estimates, but not do wrong for the || 


sake of a cheap popularity. 

What is the argument of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations? He says: 
‘*Let us stop all these large public works.’’ 
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abolition of the income tax and nearly all our 
special taxes, paying $20,000,000 into the 
sinking fund and still leaving a surplus. The 
estimates for last year were, as he says, but 


_ $303,000,000 ; but he forgot to add that the 


deficiency bills are rapidly running away with 
his argument. We are able to pay all our 
expenses and gradually diminish the national 
At the same time we can reduce tax- 


| ation as well as simplify it, for I do not think 
| these immense payments upon the debt neces- 


sary at the expense of the present generation. 
Let those who are to follow us bear some part 
of the burden. 

Now, sir, I too am in favor of economy— 
that economy which carefully guards the public 
Treasury, yet finds it cheapest in the end to 
pay proper salaries to its officials and provide 
for the advancement and honor and preserva- 
tion of the Government. In the event of a 
foreign war such a navy-yard as we propose 
would be anational necessity, perhaps a saving 
of the national life; a place where iron-clads 
shall be built and repaired and stationed for 
the national defense ; while they could be built, 
too, at private yards in fresh-water rivers like 
the Delaware, as the New Ironsides was built 
in my own district ; where, too, they may be 


laid up as they are now in time of peace. 


Truly, the gentleman from Massachusetts 


| admits away the whole case when he admits 


that the navy-yard at Philadelphia must go to 
League Island; that it is ‘‘a fixed fact.’’ But 
he says postpone it for five years. I ask any 
member on this floor, I ask him, the great 
apostle of the coming millenium of political 


|| economy, will the expense of this undertaking 


A new post office is being erected in New York || 


city, for which an expenditure of $1,500,000 is 
contemplated. If we follow the lead of the gen- 
tleman that great commercial metropolis must 
continue indefinitely the occupancy of its pres- 
ent confined quarters for a post office. We 


need a new building in which the Declaration | 


of Independence and other archives of the 
nation, the original documents signed by the 
earliest officers of this Government, may be 
safely kept, and notin the tinder-box now occu- 
pied as a State Department. 
I presume, will oppose that proposition. 
want new Pacific railroads to advance the 
march of civilization, to lessen the frequency 
and expense of Indian wars. 


too, because they involve a present expenditure 
of money. I merely give these as illustrations. 
But, sir, this is not all. He appeals to the 


The gentleman, | 
We | 


The gentleman | 
must commit himself to voting against these, || 





other side of the House, which I believe will | 


reject his appeal, and to gain his point attacks | 
The gentleman says the | 


the Administration. 
Administration is exceeding the estimates of 
Andrew Johnson. I turn to the President’s 
message, and I find that the receipts for the 


numbers $371,000,000, the expenses for that 
year $321,000,000. True it is the estimated 
expenses for the coming year are $331,000,000 ; 
$10,000,000 apparently more than those for 


| the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869. But at the 


same time the President tells us the estimates 


| for the ensuing year are more favorable to the 


While we | 


admit that an appropriation must be made at 


no distant day to perfect the exchange from one 
yard to the other, no man on this floor has 
attempted to deny that the old yard can be sold 
lor at least four times the amount of such 
appropriation ; and, as Admiral Porter said to 
me, we shall not expend at the new yard in 
the next five years the amount that will be 
received from the sale of the present one. 


Government ; andwhy? Because the Commis- 


| fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, were in round || 


sioner of Internal Revenue, pointing to an in- | 


crease of $26,000,000 in the receipts of rev- 


| 1869, is justified in saying without change of 


the present law there will bea further increase 
of $16,000,000 next year. Hence the estimates 





| 500,000 to fillupthis yard. 


be any less five years hence than now? Does 
he propose to remove from his shoulders the 
responsibility and saddle it upon men who are 
to come here five years from now? I hope he 
may be among them ; for mistaken as he is on 
this question he is always eloquent. He can 
at all times gather about him the members of 
the House. That does not necessarily mean 
sympathy, for my friend from Ohio [Mr. Mun- 
GEN] now in front of me, who lately uttered 
his bold doctrines of repudiation, also gathered 
around him the members of the House. When, 
however, it came to the vote they were not with 
him. I ask him will there be any fewer cubic 
yards to fill in five years hence? Will the 
expense of the work be any less then than now? 
The gentleman estimates that it will take $2,- 
Mr. Fox, recently 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, said in an 
official communication to Congress that the 
expense of filling up this yard would not be as 
much as it had cost for coaling and repairs of 
the Vanderbilt. He told us twenty-five cents 
a cubic yard would cover the expense. My 
economic friend places it at fifty cents per 
cubic yard. Not one third of the ground 


| needs filling, and then to nothing like the depth 


he asserts. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read an ex- 
tract from an editorial in yesterday’s Public 
Ledger, of Philadelphia. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

‘Tt will be newsto the farmers, graziers, and dairy - 


| men who have had their houses, barns, stables, and 


eattle-pens on League Island for so many years that 


| they have no such buildings, and have been pre- 


for the ensuing year fall at least $6,000,000 
| short of the expenses of the year ending June 


30, 1869, and with the law unchanged there are 


| likely to be $56,000,000 receipts above our 


expenses. This will, if you please, permit the 


e ° . . } > ay ave ret 
enue during the six months ending June 30, || them have ever ye 


| was established there it was bounded and 


vented from constructing them because they could 
not do so without raising the land ten feet, or else 
having their dwellings and barns earried out to sea. 
If Mr. DAawEs cares to look into the matter he will 
find that such structures have been established on 
the island for a hundred years, and that none of 
been reported in the list of 
‘ocean departures.’ Four hundred acres of the 
island are fast land, of precisely the same character 
as that on which the existing Philadelphia navy- 
yard is established and constructed. ‘Throughout 
the whole controversy there has not been oneobjec- 
tion urged against League Island that would not 
have been as valid and as truthful an objection to 
the site of the present yard. Wedoubt whether tho 
latter isin any appreciable degree higher than the 
main body of League Island. Whenthe n ivy-yard 
surrounded 
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by exactly the same low-lying alluvium which now 
surrounds League Island, yet nobody ever thought 
of making that an objection to the site, The old 
shipbuilders of that day, who occupied the adjoin- 
ing grounds for their ship-yards, would have laughed 
at the man who made such a criticism. So would 
the shipbuilders of these days, some of whom now 
have large yards on similar ground, one of which is 
on an island not lessthan four to six feet lowerthan 
League Island.” 

Mr. MYERS. I have disposed, then, of the 
question of expense, and shown the gentleman 
that the bill does nothing like what he in his wild 
imaginings attempts to tellthe House. But, 
sir, all objections to the proposed sale and 
transfer will be obviated by the amendments 
we propose ; and for one | have no objection 
when the appropriation is reached to add one 
stipulating that no second appropriation shall 
be made till the first is refunded from sales of 
the old yard. This or a future House could 
nullify the stipulation ; but it would probably 
be respected, and in any event would quiet the 
nerves of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

If the discussion of this measure has taken 
up some little time of the House it is entirely 
chargeable to those gentlemen who are op- 
posing a bill designed to carry out the pro- 
visions of existing law. I shall not trespass 
much longer upon the patience of the House, 


but I thought it necessary that the insidious | 


statements made in the general to affect this 
particular bill should be met, and that the House 
should understand that these general state- 


ments, even were they correct, do not affect | 


the merits of the present bill. 

To the objections of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, then, the reply isoverwhelming. These 
objections were considered long ago and swept 
away by solemnenactment. League Island has 
been accepted asa navy-yard; itislaw. Next 
comes the cry of economy which—mark it—if 
good now will be good foralltime. That is what 
i call nullifying the law. Will you aid the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts in this work? I | 
repeat, the work will cost no less five years | 


hence than now. The gentleman says—and he 
ought to know, for he is the especial friend of 
the Administration and claims the right to 
wound it for its good—he says it will take 
$800,000 to prepare the new yard and transfer 
the materials from the old yard. Grant it; I 
will assume that he is correct. Now, I desire 
him to reply to me right here, does he deny 
that the sale of the old yard will bring four 
times that amount? I pause for his answer. 
Mr. DAWES. I do not feel disposed to 
interrupt the gentleman in this way. 
say, however, that the old yard will bring 


$3,000,000, or I will say $3,200,000, if that | 


will suit the gentleman better. 

Mr. MYERS. 
from Massachusetts admits that the old yard 
will bring $8,000,000. 


that it will take $800,000 more, annually, for 
several years to fitit up and have the necessary 
buildings forthe purposes of a national navy- 
yard such as the Navy Department desire and 


such as Congress in its wisdom directed, it | 
will still cost no more than the receipts from | 


sales of the present navy-yard. The outlay 


contemplated, then, is merely nominal and | 


will be peeeey reimbursed.. 
But I woulc 


in 1866 as $600,000 for the Brooklyn yard alone, 
and requisite to carry on the improvements 
which a great nation requires. 

I contend, however, that the proposition for 
the transfer of this navy-yard at Philadelphia 
is in the interest of economy. It was so held 
by Secretary Welles in 1862, when he thought 
the land could only be sold for $1,800,000, 
while now it can be disposed of for $3,500,000. 
Let me read from a letter he sent to the Senate 
on this subject: 

**The selection of this site for a navy-yard will 


I will | 


Very well; the gentleman | 


Heasserts the prepara- | 
tion of the new yard will cost $800,000. Say | 


remind him that every year there | 
are estimates forthe various navy-yards, as high | 


save to the Government just the sum at which the | 


present yard in Philadelphia can be sold, the esti- 


mated value of which is $1,800,000. That we must have | 


a yard at which iron vessels can be built is, I think, 
admitted. Were it established at any other place 
than Philadelphia the yard at that place would be 
continued with its officers and a large annual ex- 
pense. Established on League Island the present 
yard would be vacated and sold, and the cost of keep- 
ing up the present establishment saved. The price 
that could be realized for it would nearly equip and 
complete the yard on the island.” 


To the same effect I now read from the report 
of the present Secretary of the Navy: 


“ee 


The great defect in the situation of most of our 
yards is their want of land area and available water 
front sufficient to do even their present work to ad- 
vantage. This is particularly the case with that 
portion of the naval station at Philadelphia where 


the work isnow done. The water front of the pres- | 


ent working ground is so small that four ships can 
hardly lie there without being in the way of each 
other. Buildingsand machinery of every description 
are cramped and crowded together, interfering with 


| their proper use, causing great expense of both time 
| and money, and from the close proximity of work- 
, shopsand inflammable material exposing the whole 


| to great risk. 


In case of fire nothing but the most 


| favorable circumstances would prevent a general 
| destruction of everything in the yard, and great 
| vigilance is required and constant expense incurred 





to guard against a general conflagration of houses, 
ships, and material. The annual expenses of this 


| yard are for these reasons much increased; and it is 
| not doubted the savings from this service and from 


the expense now incurred of maintaining two estab- 
lishments with the money which can be realized 
from the judicious sale of the land now occupied in 
the heart of the city will go very far toward repay- 
ing the expense of establishing the yard at League 
Island.”’ 

So much for this attack on the score of econ- 
omy. But the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
Wasubury | sneers at this gift of Philadelphia. 
Sir, that gift was made for the national dens. 
It cost Philadelphia nearly four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and was as freely tendered as our 
citizens fed: the soldiers who marched to that 
defense. There are a hundred new members 
here who have not heard the former discussion 
on this subject and may be misled by the gen- 
tleman. Let me tell these new members how 
this gift came to be made. 

Secretary Welles in 1862 found there was 
no room in the Philadelphianavy-yard even to 
build wooden vessels, and so the Department 
looked about for more space. In regard tothe 
Philadelphia navy-yard, Chief Engineer King, 
in his report, says: 


“ The navy-yard at Philadelphia docs not cover as 
much ground as the basin water area in any one of 


|| the principal European dock-yards; it has only two 


covered building-siips with the necessary wood-work 
shops and storehouses, and is not provided with any 
stone docks ormeans of repairing steam machinery.” 


The navy-yard at Philadelphia has but twenty 
acres ; the navy-yardat Charlestown has eighty- 
five acres; the yard at Brooklyn, one hundred 
and ninety-three acres ; thatat Kittery, one hun- 
dred and sixty-fiveacres; theoneat Mare Island, 
nine hundred acres; while abroad the navy-yard 
at Brest has one hundred and thirty-one acres ; 
at Cherbourg, two hundred and fifty-six acres; 
at Rochefort, three hundred acres. The great 
English dock-yard at Chatham, with its island 
and extensive water front, covers three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine acres; and the private 
dock-yard of the Lairds, in England, where the 
Alabama was built, has two hundred acres. 
Even the Washington navy-yard contains forty- 
eight acres, with buildings and machinery for 
making anchors, chains, and heavy armor- 
plating; yet they cannot now be made at the 
Philadelphia yard. 

Early in 1862, in Hampton Roads, was fought 
the battle between the Monitor and the Merri- 


| mac—a contest which, in the language of the 


London Times, reduced the whole British navy 
to but two vessels, the Warrior and the Black 
Prince. Orders were at once issued by the 
English admiralty to cease work on all vessels 
then under construction in the dock-yards. 
That battle wrought a magic change in the 
building and the armature of vessels. Iron 
vessels and iron-clad vessels became a neces- 
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sity; and America, which taught the lesson «, 
Europe, quickly sought to profit by it hersejs 
A great constructive ship-yard for iron ag we) 
as wooden vessels became now more than eyo, 
anecessity. By 1864 England already had te, 
heavy iron war vessels and ten iron-clads afloa:. 
France in 1866 had thirty of them, and eyer, 
maritime Power is still building them. 

I wish the attention of the gentleman froy, 
Wisconsin on this point. Secretary Welle. 
says Philadelphia was induced to make this 
noble gift in consequence of the urgent demands 
of the Government. I read from his commy. 
nication to Congress: 

“The object_of the Department, in tho letters of 
March 25and June 9, 1862, is, I think, explicit. The, 
propose, not the establishment ofan additional nay, 


yard similar in character to those which we alread) 
have, buta yardofadifferent description, adapted 


ery 


| the radical changes introduced into naval archites- 


ture, where the materials of which naval vessels arp 
constructed shall be wrought and the iron plating for 
armature, if deemed best, might be manufactured. 
or, as expressed in one of the letters, the foundatioy 
laid for an establishment meeting alt the require. 
ments of aniron navy. The views and suggestions 
in those letters led to the tender of League Island tr 
the Government by the city of Philadelphia for the 


| purpose specified.” 


In December of the same year, in his report to 
Congress, the Secretary said: 
‘**In view of the importance of possessing some- 


where in this country a navy and ock-yard for the 
| purposes of an iron navy the suggestions of the De- 


partment received the favorable consideration of 
Congress. The city of Philadelphia, the commercial] 
center of the iron and coal regions, became inter- 
ested in the question and was induced to make a free 
offer of League Island, a body of land of about six 
hundred acres, for naval purposes.” 

What followed? The act of 1862 was passed 
accepting League Island, and designating first 
that a board must examine the several sites 
which had been proposed; that was done. 
Then after discussion and several years of con- 
troversy, after nearly every officer of the Navy 
had pronounced in favor of League Island, 
cametheact of 1867acceptingit. ‘This required 
still another board, and that, too, decided in 
its favor. 

By the last-named act Philadelphia was 
required still further to effect a new purchase 
and add it to the gift. She had been induced 
to make the original offer for national purposes. 
She was required by the act to buy such portion 
of the land opposite the back channel as the 
Secretary should decide upon. This land, too, 
has been purchased at considerable expense, 
and all ivan to and formally accepted by 
the Government for the purposes of a navy- 
yard—a contract or acceptance which between 
individuals would be recognized as valid in any 
country on the civilized globe. As between 
the nation and the city of Philadelphia, which 
claims this naval station to be for the national 
defense, it isa matter of honor as well as right, 
and no sneer will avail to discredit the motives 
which prompted the gift. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says he 
is in favor of the progress of new works. Let 
us see whether he is. The law being as I have 
stated, the appropriation, if called for, is made 
for a work ele established. But, sir, the 
gentleman has forgotten the history of this 
question. Last spring an appropriation ot 
$5,000 was made for commencing the survey 
and work at League Island. 

Mr. Speaker, a distinguished member of the 
last House, (Mr. Pike, of Maine,) chairman 0! 
the Naval Committee, who had opposed League 
Island at an earlier stage, favored the appro: 
priation. Mr. Pike was an economist, cer 
tainly as wise as my friend from Massachusetts, 
yet he said at the time: 


** This naval station should be gradually improved, 
and if I had charge of the matter I would expend 
$100,000 year by year at that station until the navy- 
yard at Philadelphia can besold. The lowest est!- 
mate for which the present yard can be sold 1s 
$1,500,000.” 


When reminded that it was assessed at 
$3,500,000, Mr. Pike, who had examined the 
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cubject fully, ‘ 
whole cost required for the new station. 
“And when the bill originally became a law, 
Mr Pike advocating it remarked: 
sul 
“With the money received from the sale of the 
i yard at Philadelphia we can build as large or as 
mall a yard on League Island as may be necessary. 
have 
I an ie of as good use for a navy-yard as any forty 
“reg in the country, can be produced on League 
Island for a sum not exceeding $150,000. 
cod my mind that a very considerable less sum 


would do it. 


of twenty, 4 ; : 
pe open for improvement. € an there be any doubt 
eC 9 


of the wisdom of the bargain? 

[ repeat it; this is a work in pursuance of 
law. It is not a new work, but has been 
already commenced ; and when the appropri- 
ation alluded to was made my friend from 
Massachusetts raised no opposing voice, but 


acquiesced in what even now he admits is a || 
Gyed fact,’’ that the Philadelphia navy-yard || 


must be at League Island. 

Now, sir, why was Philadelphia chosen as 
the site for this naval station? I need not 
enlarge on this question. It was selected 
partly because it is the great coal and iron 
center. It was selected partly because it isthe 
largest manufacturing city in this country and 
has more skilled laborers than any other city 
inthe Union. It was selected partly because 
of its distance from the sea. 
knows that at Cherbourg millions on millions 
have been expended, vet, being on the sea, the 


question has arisen whether it is not liable to | 


destruction by modern-range cannon. 

Mr. WELKER. 
man whether at the same time League [sland 
was selected we did not select New London 
as a site for a navy-yard ? 

Mr. MYERS. No, sir. 

Mr. WELKER. Well, sir, about the same 
time. 

Mr. MYERS. 
was done. 

Mr. WELKER. I rather think we did. 

Mr. MYERS. Just about the time New 
London antagonized League Island, and was 
defeated, we passed, there being no opposi- 
tion, a bill accepting the titie to some land at 
New London, it being clearly understood that 
it was merely for a naval rendezvous. ‘There 
doubtless ought to be a naval rendezvous at 
New London. One of the main objections 
urged against the establishment of a navy-yard 
at New London was its proximity to the sea. 
In England $50,000,000 were spent to fortify 


No, sir. I remember what 


Portsmouth on the channel, and finally the | 


British Government was obliged to build a 
yard at Chatham, twelve miles up the Medway, 
because it was out of the range of modern 
ordnance, and the defenses of Sheerness had 
first to be passed. 


I say that Philadelphia was selected be- | 
cause of her proximity to the coal and iron || 


beds and timber-fields, because of her skilled 


labor, because of the distance from the sea, | 


but more than all because of her fresh-water 
stream. Many members here may not know 
that these iron and iron-clad vessels are sub- 
ject to fouling, that they require to be docked, 


losing one month in the year when in salt 
water, 


which are required for the purpose of scraping 


her and taking the barnacles off. Year after | 
year committees of Parliament have offered | 


premiums for some patent process which will 


clean the hulls of iron vessels, and none 


has yet been found. 
it. Six months’ accretion of barnacles would 
drop off a vessel almost during its passage up 
the river Delaware. Not only for the building 


of iron-clads, but their preservation and to 


The gentleman | 


rt. In Great Britain an iron vessel im- | 
mediately on its completion loses two weeks, 


It takes fresh water for | 


replied that would cover the 


no doubt forty acres of land, high, above tide, || 


T have sat- | 


Weshould then have forty acres instead | 
and the remainder of the island would 


| upon our Navy during the war. 
know that two thirds of our vessels and more || 


I desire to ask the gentle- || 








prevent their corrosion, is it necessary to have | 


4 naval station of this kind, where they may 
be laid up and repaired in peace or war. 








|; emergency. 


| water streams. 
| while we delayed and before League Island was | 
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The gentleman from Massachusetts decries 
our public navy-yards, and insists that we have 
nothing to show for the $485,000,000 expended 
Does he not 


than this proportion of ourarmature and steam 


machinery in that time were built at private | 
yards? We have Peace to show Success, and | 
Honor at home as well as abroad, due to our | 
Navy as well as our Army; and if little of that | 
Navy now remains, its work at least will live | 


Jorever. If, however, as he says, we really have 
no Navy, it is high time we should build one. 

Secretary Robeson in his excellent report 
says: 


‘** We have not at this time on any foreign station | 


a squadron whose combined force would avail for a 
day against the powerful sea-going iron-clads which 
both Franceand England have on the samestations.”’ 


And alluding to the strength, speed, and 
improvements of the English and French 
navies, adds: 


“*T therefore earnestly urge the propriety of com- 
mencing at once the building of sea-going iron-clads 
suitable to cruise on foreign stations and able to pro- 
tect ourcommerce and vindicate our principlesin any 
We should aim to have one or more of 
these ships on each foreignstation, and tobe prepared 
with the necessary reliefs. This will ultimately re- 
quire no less than ten in all.’”’ 


The gentleman says he is willing to depend 
on the private ship-yards ofthe country. We 


must always largely employ them, and I favor | 


such a course; but remember their facilities 
are even smaller than the public ones. Their 
contracts are necessarily few in this country, 


and they cannot afford to enlarge their works | 
the mere | 


and make them permanent upon 
chance of employment. During the war, I 
remind him, Secretary Welles officially in- 


| formed Congress that the disaster at Plymouth, 


North Carolina, occurred because the con- 
tractors had not finished the light draught 
armored boats which were ordered for just such 


emergencies, and deplored at the time the fail- | 
ure to provide a national establishment on 


which we could at all times rely. Let me re- 
mind him also that the iron-clad contractors in 
general came to Congress for relief, and we 
granted it because of their few facilities. 


It is true that many of these large vessels are | 
| built at private yards in England, but their | 


dock-yards are very large ; they get many con- 
tracts and can afford to erect all the requisite 
buildings and machinery. ‘There are fifty pri- 
vatedry docks there, twenty-five on the Mersey 
alone, averaging five hundred feetin length, as 
well as fifty navy-yard dry-docks, the combined 
capacity of all our private yards ‘‘ not being 


| equal to the first of the great iron ship-build- 


ing yards onthe river Thames.’’ Yet the War- 
rior and the Black Prince were not delivered 
till over fifteen months after the time stipulated, 
Government frequently having to pay twenty 
to forty thousand pounds above the contract 
price. The British Admiral Robinson says : 


“It is not one contractor for steam machinery or | 
oneiron ship-builder, but all who have failed in their | 


agreements.”’ 


Secretary Welles officially reported on May 
9, 1864: 


“Nota single contractor is ableto meet his engage- 
ments, cven for the small class of vessels.”’ 


Wedid buildsomeadmirable vessels at private | 


yards—none better than the New Ironsides—in 
my district, but happily we had not a foreign 


war, nor even the need for a repairing work- | 


shop it would have brought. In every event, as 
[have said, we still expect to give out many ves- 
sels to private ship-builders ; but for this class 
of vessels they must be constructed on fresh- 
Members will not forget that 


delivered to the Government it was forced to 


| ask Philadelphia’s consent that the iron-clads 


might be laid up there. ; ; 
Mr. Speaker, there is a committee of this 


GLOBE. OT 
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House to inquire into the decline of American 

commerce. During the war our Navy could 

not protect our merchant vessels ; they had to 
|| seek British registers and sail under the British 
flag. One vessel, like the Alabama, strack 
terror to American commerce. We are still 
demanding payment of what are called ‘the 
Alabama claims.’’ We still from time to time 
1 pass resolutions of sympathy with peoples who 
| are struggling to be free. 1 believe the power 
| we exhibited in crushing the rebellion will keep 
| us from foreign attack; but war may come, 
and in such event the duties of this committee 
would be very light, for American commerce 
| would be swept from the seas. 

I tell the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Dawes] that the loss of one war steamer, if 
danger or accident should occur, would be far 
| more than all the cost of this new yard, even 
were there nothing to be received from the sale 
of the present site. I tell him if that sad day 
should ever come when for lack of the apph- 
ances of a great navy-yard, for loss of what the 
Navy Departmeut tells us we want—if that day 
should come when Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
New York should be in danger, or our com- 
merce or ships of war should be imperiled, 
from my place here I charge upon that gentle- 
man the fault will mainly lie at his door. 

Shall we run such arisk? Is it good judg- 
ment in time of peace to make no preparation 
forwar? Will youspurnthechance of improve- 
ments, even when presented free of ultimate 
expense? Will you listen to the suggestions of 
a false economy? Shall the business demands 
of Philadelphla for more navy-yard room, both 
for wooden and iron vessels, be disregarded ? 
Or shall the law be kept in its letter and spirit 
and this valuable gift be finally dedicated to 
the practical uses of the country? I have done 
| my duty and confidently leave the question for 

your decision. 
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|SPEECH OF HON, F. STONE, 
| OF MARYLAND, 
Ixy tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of 


Virginia to representation in the Congress of the 
United States— : 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss at this late day the general 
subject of reconstruction. The dominant party 
in this House has long ago determined that 
question. Rightfully or wrongfully, and I think 
most wrongfully, that party has settled that, 
and I do not now intend to discuss it further. 
| I propose only to examine the bill as reported 
fromthe committee and now before the House, 
to apply to it the test of some plain principles 
| of constitutional law not involved in the pre- 
| vious acts of Congress upon this subject, some 
general principles of public faith, and some of 
expediency merely. 

First, this bill in my judgment violates in the 
| most inexcusable manner the solemnly pledged 
faith of the Congress of of the United States, 
a faith that was plighted by the dominant party 
of this House. 

After a long and careful examination of 
the whole subject, a previous Congress de 
clared by a law now upon your statute-book, 
both to Virginia and to the world, the terms 
upon which she should be received back again 
into the family of States. This Government 
gave its word to Virginia that as soon as cer- 
tain things were done by her she should be 
heard again in the councils of the nation, and 
that she, the mother of States, should again 
| stand among herown children. This Govern- 
| ment alone prescribed those conditions. Vir- 
ginia herself had no voice in them. 
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But Virginia accepted these conditions, rely- 
ing upon the pledge of our Government, and 
she carried out in letter and spirit the condi- 
tions imposed upon her. The President of 
the United States has declared in his annual 
message that she has fulfilled promptly and in 
good faith every condition-precedent to her 
admission, and no man has been able to show 
her failure so to do in any one single particu- 
lar. Having undertaken to comply with the 
act of Congress, that noble old State did it, as 
she has ever done everything that she has ever 


determined to do, nee faithfully, and | 


thoroughly ; and having done so, she respect- 
fully but firmly points Congress to its own laws 
and asks this House to carry them out by 
admitting her to her rightful place. Bat the 


Reconstruction Committee, to whom this sub- | 


ject was referred, has reported to the House | 


or its action a bill imposing new conditions— 
a bill which ignores a law of Congress and 


repudiates the nation’s plighted faith; a bill | 


which declares in effect that although Virginia 
has complied with her part of the compact the 
United States will not comply with hers; that 
we will recede from our promise; that we will 
ignore our own law and break our own word. 

Mr. Speaker, lam one of that small minority 
in this House that ever opposed this great pet 
scheme of reconstruction, and am in no man- 
ner responsible for the law heretofore passed 
and for the promise this Government gave to 
Virginia. But Iam a member of the House 
of Representatives, and what is more, I am an 
American citizen, and as such I do here pro- 
test against a bill which if passed I believe 
will be a disgrace to Congress and the country 
it represents. 

But let us test the constitutionality of these 
conditions and see if Congress really possesses 
the power to pass such a bill. Virginia is to 
be admitted provided her State officers take the 
oath prescribed in the bill, and that the people 
of Virginia shall never amend that part of her 
constitution relating to jurors and schools. 
The tenth article of the Constitution of the 
United States says: 

“ The powers not delegated tothe United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are cones to the States respectively or to the 
people, 

Now, unless the Constitution does delegate 
the power to the United States to regulate the 
school and jury systems of the several States 
Congress has certainly no right to interfere 
with them. I should like to know under what 
clause of the Constitution such a power could 
be claimed by any one who can read the instru- 
ment. Still harder would it beto find any clause 
prohibiting such powers tothe States. If Con- 
gress has the power to prescribe what changes 


a State shall not hereafter make in any portions | 


of her organic law not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States it must equally 
possess the power to prescribe what changes 
she shall hereafter make. If Congress has the 
power to impose negative it must have the power 
to impose affirmativeconditions. Where, then, 
is the necessity for a State eonstitution at all 
if an act of Congress can either alter or prevent 
an alteration of it? The whole theory of our 
State governments has been a mistake and a 
blunder, left for the Forty-First Congress to 
disecver and correct, if the States only hold 
their constitutions at the willof Congress. The 
mere statement of the case shows its absurdity. 
Again, if Congress has the power to impose 
these conditions there must be a power some- 
where to enforce them. Congress surely does 
not wish to make a mere idle declaration. If 
it wants anything it wants a law that can be 
enforced. 

Suppose after her admission Virginia should 
change her organic law in reference to schools 
and juries, howthen will you enforce the con- 
ditions? Will you leave the matter to the 








| courts? 





| decided by our own highest tribunal that Con- 
| gress has no power to impose a condition on 
| the admission of a State which the State may 


_not disregard. There remains, then, to you but || 


Reconstruction of Georgia—Mr. McCormick. 


If so, the question has long ago been | 


| one means to enforce it—the bayonet; to | 


change a government of law for one of mere | 
brute force, and thus give the most conspicu- || 


ous example known to all history that repub 
lican government is a failure and rational lib- 
erty unatteinable. 

But there is another section to the bill (the 
second) which proposes to legalize a previous 
election of United States Senators. ‘Thatis, to 
declare by an act of Congress, duly passed by 
both Houses and approved by the President, 
that the United States Senators-elect from Vir 
ginia were duly elected. The fifth article of 
the Constitution says: 


** Each House shali be the judge of the elections, | 


returns, and qualifications ofits own members;”’ 
and yet in the face of that plain organic law 
this House undertakes to judge of the election 
of Senators; to declare, in fact, that the Sena- 
tors-electare legally elected ; and the bill seeks 
to do this by a retroactive law. 

We are assuming a power expressly given to 
the Senate alone; we are judging of the elec 
tion of Senators; we are usurping one of the 
= constitutional privileges of the other 

ouse. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the conditions annexed 
to this bill are as clearly inexpedient as they 
are unconstitutional. They presuppose that 
all wisdom now and ever hereafter rests in 
the Virginia convention that framed their pres- 
ent constitution and in this Forty-First Con- 
gress, because the aim of the bill is to make 
a part of their work perpetual, to take away 
from succeeding generations the right to 
improve. Sir, there is hardly a State in the 
Union that has not changed her original con- 
stitution. The United States herself has made 
radical changes, and is now seeking to make 
more radical still. The changes brought 
about by time cannot be all foreseen by even 
the wisest. Thetime I believe is coming, and 
will soon come, when that class of the present 
population of Virginia that these school and 
jury laws are more especially supposed to pro- 
tect will have disappeared from her borders, 
or at least only a few will be left scattered 
here and there as monuments of Radical mis- 
rule; when a new population will fill her ter- 
ritory from the mountains to the sea, and 
while all else may be changed, this bill seeks 
to perpetuate the negro jury and the negro 
school. It condemns the wisdom that has 
been before us and denies that any can come 
after us. 

The monarchies of Europe are liberalizing 
their governments and giving more rights to the 
people. England is extending the suffrage and 
disestablishing the Irish church; France has 
a responsible ministerial government—all are 
yielding more or less power to the people. 
Bat republican America alone is centralizing ; 
day by day the legislative department of the 
Government is absorbing the power of the 
executive and judiciary branches, and day by 
day is trying to absorb more and more.all the 
powers of the States. This bill goes a step 
further than they have yet gone, and seeks to 
establish congressional control over State con- 
stitutions. 

This bill of the committee attempts to disturb 
and destroy the whole theory of our Govern- 
ment in this, that it attempts to make Virginia, 
admitted and recognized Virginia, unequal to 
the other States. Itattempts to impose fetters 


on her free action as a State ; it attempts to | 


impose conditions on her imposed on no other 
State. But itis onlyanattempt. Should the 
bill pass as reported, and Virginia be admitted, 
so soon as she is she has the right to regulate 
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consistent with the Constitution of the Unite; 
States. And I hope whenever she may seq ¢, 
to change her organic law that she will do <, 
and that in making such changes she will 0»), 
take care that they be consistent with the Coy 
stitution of the United States. * 

But I hope the occasion to test the validis, 
of these conditions will never arise, and that 
the substitute of the distinguished gentlem,, 
from Ohio [Mr. Brxcnam] will prevail, ap; 
that she will be at once admitted without these 
odious and disparaging conditions. 


| Reconstruction of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. McCORMICK. 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 21, 1869, 
On the bill (S. No. 281) to provide forthe reconstruc 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

| Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, in con 
sidering a bill the first question which suggest; 
itself is whether the measure is in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States. If we 
| decide that such is the case, then an objection 
fatal to the bill has been raised and its further 
consideration is a useless waste of time. | 
propose to show that this bill in its letter and 
spirit is in violation of the Constitution of th: 
United States. Section eight of the bill pro. 
vides that— 
| The Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth amend- 
| ment proposed to the Constitution of the United 
States before Senators and Representatives from 
| Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress. 

Here is a condition to impose which author- 
ity can nowhere be found in the Constitution. 
Congress may propose amendments to the Con 
stitution, but it cannot enforce their adoption. 
This bill goes further, and provides that if 
Georgia refuses to ratify the proposed amend 
ment it shall be deprived of its right of rep 
resentation, a right inestimable to freemen 
and formidable to tyrants only. The Const: 
tution provides— 

‘That each State shall have at least one Repre- 
sentative.” 

This bill provides that Georgia, now entitled 
to seven members, shall have no representation 
until its requirements are complied with. The 
Constitution provides— 

‘Phat each State shall be entitled to two Senators 
in the Senate of the United States, and that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 

This bill provides that Georgia shall be 
deprived of its suffrage in the Senate so long 
as it refuses its assent to the amendment 
proposed. 

More than a year ago Congress declared by 
solemn enactment that Georgia had complied 
with all the reconstruction laws of Congress ; 
that its constitution was republican in form; 
and that the State was entitled to representa: 
tion in Congress, and its members were ac- 
cordingly admitted. Since the admission of 
Georgia, however, the Legislature of that State 
has refused to ratify the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, and it is now proposed, in 
violation of the Constitutien and in violation 
of the rights of that State, to remand it to 
territorial condition, and to deprive it of ail 
representation until it has complied with the 
conditions of this bill. Now, sir, I hold that 








Congress is as much without constitutional 
authority to impose the conditions of this bil! 
upon Georgia as upon any other State of the 
Union. 
The gentleman from Indiana, [ Mr. Convey, | 

|in his remarks upon this bill, has said tha’ 
'| Georgia is free to accept or reject the fifteen‘) 
|| amendment, and that no one proposes to force 
|| her assent in this matter. Sir, such language 
| does but mock the unfortunate people of this 


her own law in her own way, provided it is |! downtrodden State, whose very existence de- 
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pends upon their compliance with the unjust 
exactions of this measure. i 
(he Constitution of our country, the spirit 
of our institutions, and the genius of our Gov- 
ernment contemplate no other mode of amend- 
‘ng the organic law than by the free volition of 
the States. ‘This bill, however, overrides and 
eots them all at defiance. 
~ The provisions of this bill are not only unjust 
to Georgia, but to all the other States that have 
withheld their assent to the fifteenth amend- 
ment, or whose assent bas been fraudulently 
obtained, as in the case of my own State. It 
‘s binding other States with the same chain 
which Georgia is forced to forge for herself. 
[he adoption of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments to the Constitution affected the 
southern States directly, but the adoption of | 
the fifteenth amendment will affect all the | 
States alike; and if its adoption is to be pro- | 
cured by the machinery of this bill the agita- 
tion growing out of this measure will spread 
over the entire Republic. Learned judges 
and influential statesmen will be found in 
every State to denounce the amendment as 
a nullity. Its foree will thereby be weakened 
and respect for it wanting among the people. 
But this may not be all: the great States of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and 
lilinois may disregard the requirements of this 
amendment and go on, as they have done since | 
the foundation of the Government, regulating 
franchise within their own borders as they may 
think proper. Should attempts be made to 
force its observance these States will be able 
to force the adjudication of these questions 
before the highest tribunal of the country, 
whose decisions may overthrow the legislation 
of Congress. | 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. E.STEVENSON, 
OF OHIO, 
Ixy roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 22, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of Vir- 
ginia to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the loyal 
people of the North long for the return of Vir- 
ginia. Notwithstanding all her transgressions 
they long to welcome her to the Union again. 
The restoration of Virginia is justly regarded 
as the virtual conclusion of the great creative 
work of congressional reconstruction; and 
then there is a lingering recollection of the 
ancient glory of the old Commonwealth which 
inclines the people to be more tender in dealing 
with her than with other rebel States no more 
guilty. It were useless todeny that we sympa- 
thize with these generous feelings of the people 
we represent; but may we yield to them so far 
as to sacrifice the sovereign right of the nation 
to permanent union and peace, and the inalien- 
able rights of the loyal people of Virginia to 
life and liberty and an equal share in the Gov- 
ernment which rules them? Isit not our duty, 
charged as we are with a sacred trust for the 
good of all the people, to be exercised now, 
for weal or woe, for the unmeasured years to 
come, so to exercise our authority as to pre- 
scribe such terms of restoration as may be 
needful to secure these ends? 

We are told that the people of Virginia are 
now loyal. Whom do the eloquent advocates 
of unconditional restoration mean by the peo- 
ple? Certainly no prudent, well-informed | 
Statesman would aver that the white people of 

irginia are as a mass loyal and well disposed 
toward the Government and people of the 

Union. It would be strange if they were. A 

change of heart so sudden and so great would 

be marvelous, There is no evidence to prove 
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such achange. The conduct of the successful 


| party in the late election does not prove it. 


The character ofthe men elected does not prove 
it. The social ostracism, business discrimin- 
ation and cruel persecution to which loyal men 
are subjected by the dominant element of soci- 
ety prove the continuance of that hostility to 
the Union and that prejudice of race which are 
the real obstacles to the peace and harmony, 
liberty and security ofall. The testimony taken 
before the committee of this House clearly 
shows that the Conservative party in the recent 
elections accepted the candidacy of Mr. Walker 
and the constitution which was adopted not 
because of any love or preference for the meas- 


| ure or the man but as a choice of evils and as 


a way out of theircondition of wardship to that 


| of aState ofthe Union. They came reluctantly 





to the support of the man under pledges, ex 
pressed and implied, that he would aid them in 
their purpose of overthrowing the constitution 
they professed to adopt. They voted for that 
constitution with the understanding that mate- 
rial provisions of the instrament would not be 
enforced, but immediately amended to meet 
their views. During the canvass the Conser- 
vative committee issued a circular addressed 
to their party, in which they expressed these 
views, and stated that their adopted candidate, 
Mr. Walker, had in a speech at Liberty, in 
Bedford county, pledged himself that— 

“Tf the constitution expurgated shall be adopted, 


and you have elected your State ticket and your Le- 
gislature, you may proceed at once to propose such 


amendments to the constitution as will clearit of all | 


its dangerous characteristics. 
tion need never be enforced. 
a Legislature not 
operation.” 


Thecounty organiza- 
1 . If Lam elected with 
Radical it never will be putin 


This address was issued on the 29th day of 
May, 1868, and was freely circulated until the 
election on the 6th day of July, 1868, and Mr. 
Walker never, so far as appears, denied its 
correctness or its binding obligation upon 


him, until before the committee of this House | 


he attempted to explain it away; whereupon 
Conservative Virginians are said to have indig- 
nantly exclaimed *‘ somebody is to be cheated.’’ 

Now, sir, this ‘‘expurgated constitution”’ 
wasadopted. ‘This candidate was elected with 
a Legislature anything but Radical; and we 


are asked to hand over the State and people || can suppose that a Legislature of ex-rebel 


of Virginia to his keeping. Would it not be 
well to consider what this county system is 
which is never to be put in operation. Itisa 
part of the constitution so obviously important 
that the President refused upon the urgent 
solicitation of the Conservatives of Virginia to 
submit it toa separate vote. It is the only 
provision for common schools and for the 
administration of justice, and this is what the 
controlling element proposes to abolish. If 
they begin here where will they end? If they 
once taste this life-blood of liberty and equal 
rights when will they be satisfied? Strike down 
common scbools and leave the people of Vir- 
ginia without provision for education, and what 
will be the condition of that community, what 
the hope for the future? Are we not bound 
to provide against the conspiracy by affixing 
a condition securing the people against its 
consummation ? 

The constitution as expurgated is in direct 
conflict with the fourteenth article of amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States 


| uuder which we are here convened. 


The third section of that article is as follows: 


‘*Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector of President and 
Vice President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as 
a member of any State Legislature, or as an execu- 
tive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But 
Congress may, by a vote of two thirds of each House, 
remove such disability.” 
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rhe expurgated \ irginia consuitution pro 

vides: 

“Artic ie III. 
* Elective franchise and qualifications for office. 

_ Sscrion 1. Every miale citizen of the United 
States twenty-one years old who shall have been a 
resident of this State twelve months, and of the 
county, city, or town in which he shall offer to vote 
three months next preceding any election, shall bo 
entitled to vote upon all questions submitted to the 
people at such election: Provided, That no oflicer. 
soldier, seaman or marine of the United States Arm) 
or Navy shall be considered a resident of this State 
by reason of being stationed therein: And provided 
also, That the following persons shall be excluded 
from voting: 

“1. Idiots and lunatics. 

**2. Persons convicted of bribery in any election, 
embezzlement of public funds, treason, or felony. 

**3. No person who, while acitizen of this State, has 
since the adoption of this constitution fought adue! 
with a deadly weapon, sent or accepted a challenge 
to fight a duel with a deadly weapon, either within 
or beyond the boundaries of this State, or knowingly 
conveyed a challenge, or aided or assisted in any 
manner in fighting a duel shall be allowed to vote 
or hold any office of honor, profit, or trust under thi 
constitution. 

“Sse. 2. All elections shall be by ballot, and al! 
persons entitled to vote shall be eligible to any office 
within the gift of the people except as restricted in 
this constitution.’’ 


The original provisions qualifying these sec- 
tions were stricken out, and thus the constitu- 
tion presented for our approval expressly pro 
vides that ‘‘ every male citizen of the United 
States, twenty-one years old,’’ with the inci 
dents of age and residence, shall be eligible to 
office, save only idiots and lunatics, persons 
convicted of bribery in any election, embezzle 
ment. of public funds, treason or felony, and 
duelists. 

We are told that notwithstanding this we 
should admit the State unconditionally, be- 
cause these provisions of this constitution being 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States are void; but gentlemen forget that 
neither we nor our courts may have the oppor 
tunity of construeing the State constitution in 
the first instance. ‘he State Legislature ap 
points the judges of all the courts, from county 
to supreme, who hold their office during term 
ranging from three to twelve years. These 

judges would first pass upon the question. 
They would probably be themselves disquali 
fied under the fourteenth amendment; for who 


| would fail to appoint ex-rebels to office? A 


judge, himself ineligible, would be forbidden 
by a maxim of law older than Virginia hersel! 
to hear the question, for no man can bea judge 
in his own case; and we might see the strange 
spectacle of thousands of flagrant violations o! 
our Constitution without a court competent to 
decide a case if made. 

But should some judge disregard that ancient 
maxim, or one be found to whom it would no! 


| apply, could we hope for a sound decision 


against his interest or wishes, against popular 
opinion and prejudice? Would he not pre- 
sume in favor of the State constitution? Could 
he not easily salve his conscience with the 
theory invented by the Democracy of the 
North, that our constitutional amendments 
are themselves unconstitutional? What hope 
would there be of a just decision short of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, pending which the term of office would 
have expired or the incumbent grown gray 
in hisplace? We have not the discretion thu 
to remit the enforcement of the Constitution 
to futurity. If we do not intend to apply thi 
provision let us by some general law remove 
disabilities. If a law is not fit to be enforced 
it should be repealed. After the adoption o 
the fifteenth amendment we may well conside: 
the propriety of some liberal policy for remo 
ing disabilities; but let the immunity be freely 
granted, and not taken by force and in defiance: 
of the Constitution. 
** GOOD FAITH.” 
But, sir, we are told that the faith of Con- 
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gress is pledged, and the requirement of con- 
ditions violates it. How are we pledged to 
admit Virginia unconditionally? Certainly 
not by legislation. 
providing for the reconstruction of the rebel 
States, passed March 2, 1867, contained the 
following provision: 


The first act of Congress, | 


** Whereas no legal State governments oradequate | 


protection for life or property now exist in the 
rebel States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, and Arkansas; and whereas it is 
necessary that peace and good order shall be enforced 
in said States until loyal ond republican State Gov- 
ernments can be legally established: Therefore.” 
* : * * * a * a e 

“Seo. 6. And be it further enacted, That until the 

people of said rebel States shall be by law admitted 


to representation inthe Congress ofthe United States, | 


any civil governments which may exist therein shall 


bedeemed provisional only and in all respects subject | 


to the paramount authority of the United States at 


any timeto abolish, modify, control, or supersede the | 


samme,”’ 


This act applies expressly to Virginia—she | 


is first named—and remainsin fullforece. The 
next act, passed March 23, 1867, entitled ‘‘ An 
act supplementary to an act entitled ‘ An act 
to provide for the more efficient government 
if the rebel States,’ passed March 2, 1867, 
and to facilitate restoration,’’ provides: 


*See.5. And be ut furthe renacted, That if according 
to said returns the constitution shall be ratified by a 
majority of the votes of the registered clectors qual- 


illed, as hereinspecified, cast ateaid election, (atieast || 


io halfofall the registered voters voting upon the 
question of such ratification,) the president of the 
convention shall transmit a copy of the same, duly 
ortified, to the President of the United States, who 
shall forthwith transmit the same to Congress, if then 
in session, and if not in session, then immediately 
ipon its next assembling; and if it shall, moreover, 
soar to Congress that the election was one at which 

| the registered and qualified electors in the State 


id an opportunity to vote freely and without re- | 


raint, fear, or the influence of fraud, and if the 


Congress shall be satisfied that such constitution 
imeets the approval of a majority of all the qualified 
electors in the State, andif the said constitution shall | 


he declared by Congress to be in conformity with the 
provisions of the act to which this is supplementary, 
und the other provisions of said act shall have been 

mplied with, and the said constitution shall be 
approved by Congress, the State shall be declared 
entitled to representation and Senators and Repre- 
entatives shall be admitted therefrom as therein 
provided.” 

This act remains in full force. 

Under the influence of the late Administra- 
tion Virginia had failed and refused to comply 
with these acts, and on the 7th day of April, 
i869, President Grant sent to Congress his 

peciak message, which is well worth a full 
re ading\ere : 

Zo the Seijute and House of Representatives : 

Whiled am aware that the time in which Congress 
proposes now to remain in session is very brief, and 
that itis its desire, as far as is consistent with the 
public interest, to avoid entering upon the general 
business of legislation,there is one subject which con- 
cerns so deeply the welfare of the country that I deem 


it my duty to bring it before you. I have no doubt | 


that you will concur with me in the opinion that itis 
desirable to restore the States which were engaged 
in the rebellion to their proper relations to the Gov- 
ernment and country at as early a period as the peo- 
ple of these States shall be found willing to become 
peaceful and orderly communities, and to adopt and 
maintain such constitutions and laws as will effect- 
ually secure the civil and political rights of all per- 
ons within their borders. The authority of the United 
States, which has been vindicated and established by 
its military power, must undoubtedly beasserted for 
the absolute protection of all its citizens in the full 
enjoyment of the freedom and security which is the 
object of a republican government. But whenever 
the people of a rebellious State are ready to enterin 
good faith upon the accomplishment of this object 
in entireconformity with the constitutional authority 
of Congress it is certainly desirable that all causes 
of irritation should be removed as promptly as possi- 
ble, that a moro perfect union may o established and 
the country be restored to peace and prosperity 
The convention of the people of Virginia which 
met in Richmond on Tuesday, December 3, 1867, 
framed a constitution for that State, which was 
adopted by the convention on the 17th of April, 1868, 
and I desire respectfully to call the attention of Con- 
gressto the propriety of providing by law for the hold- 
ingofan election inthat State at some timeduring the 
months of May and June next, under the direction of 
the military commander of the district, at which the 
question of the adoption of that constitution shall be 
submitted to the citizens of the State. And if this 
should seem desirable I would recommend that asep- 
arate vote betaken upon sueh parts as may be thought 
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| expedient; and that at the same time, and under 


| the constitution, or such parts thereof as shall have 





| toration of the State of Virginia to its proper rela- 


| to the question whether there is not just ground for 


the same authority, there shall be an election forthe 
officers provided under such constitution; and that 


been adopted by the people, be submitted to Con- || 
gress on the first Monday of December next for its 
consideration; so that if the same is then approved 
the necessary steps will have been taken for the res- 


tionstothe Union. lamledto makethis recommend- | 
ation from the confident hope and belief that the 
people of that State are now ready to codperate with 
the national Government in bringing it again into | 
such relations to the Union as it ought as soon as 
possible to establish and maintain, and to give to 
all its peoplethose equal rights under the law which | 
were asserted in the Declaration of Independence in | 
the words of one of the most illustrious of its sons. 

I desire also to ask the consideration of Congress | 


believing that the constitution framed by a conven- 
tion of the people of Mississippi for thatStateand once | 
rejected might not be again submitted to the people | 
of that State in like manner and with the probability | 
of the same result. 

U.S. GRANT. | 


Wasutneoton, D. C., April 7, 1869. 





The spirit of this message is liberal, but it 
is also firm and abates nothing of the authority 
of Congress or of the claim of equal rights for 
all the people. Thaddeus Stevens could not 
have been more strenuous for congressional 
authority; Abraham Lincoln could not have 
asked more for liberty. It declares that— 


**The authority of the United States, which has 
been vindicated and established by its military power, 
must undoubtedly be asserted for the absolute pro- 
tection of all its citizens in the full enjoyment of the 
freedom and security which is the object of a repub- 
lican Government.’”’ | 


And again, it reserves all power to Congress | 
by recommending that— 


“The constitution, or such parts thereof as shall | 
have been adopted by the people, be submitted to 
Congress on the first Monday of December next for 
its consideration; so that if the same is then ap- 
proved the necessary steps will have been taken for 
the restoration of the State of Virginiato its proper 
relations to the Union.”’ 


There spoke the spirit of Stevens, the chief 
author and founder of all that is sound and 
enduring in congressional reconstruction. 

And it concludes by saying : 


**T am led to make this recommendation from the 
confident hope and belief that the — of that 
State are now ready to coéperate with the national 
Government in bringing it again into such relations 
to the Union as it ought, as soon as possible, to estab- 
lish and maintain, and to give to all its people those 
equal rights under the law which were asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence in the words of one 
of the most illustrious of its sons.’’ 


There spcke the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, 
the humane emancipator. On the 10th day 
of April, 1869, under the impulse of this ad- 
mirable state paper, Congress passed almost 
unanimously ‘‘ An act authorizing the submis- 
sion of the constitutions of Virginia, Missis- | 
sippi, and Texas to a vote of the people, and 
authorizing the election of State officers, pro- 
vided by the said constitutions and members 
of Congress,’’ which contained the following 
sections : 


** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States, | 
at such time as he may deem best for the public in- 
terest, may submit the constitution which was 
framed by the convention which met, in Richmond, 
Virginia, on Tuesday, the 3d day of December, 1867, 
to the voters of said State registered at the date of 
said submission for ratification or rejection; and 
may also submit to a separate vote such provisions 
of said constitution as he may deem best, such vote 
to be taken either upon each of the said provisions | 
alone, or in connection with the other portions of 
said constitution, as the President may direct. 





“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
ceedings in any of said States shall not be deemed 
final or operate as a complete restoration thereof 
until their action, respectively, shall be approved | 
by Congress.”’ 





And it is upon this act that the unconditional 
admissionists base their claim that Congress 
has surrendered the trust imposed by the Con- 
stitution, and pledged the national honor to the 
admission of the bloodiest of the rebel States 
without condition. Sir, the title shows the 
purpose, merely to allow the people to vote 


— _~ + eager 
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upon the constitution and elect officers. [), 

first section provides that the President may 
submit any ees of the constitution separately. 
Suppose he had erried or been misled into sy}, 
mitting separately such vital parts as all adm): 
to be essential to republican government, an, 
these had been voted down, would any Repub. 
lican have claimed that we could not refuse t, 
admit Virginia; that our honor was pledged, 
our judgment pawned, and our authority para. 


lyzed? If not, how can the claim be supported 


now? But as if to guard against this assump. 
tion the act in the last section expressly pro 
vides ‘‘ that the proceedings shall not be deeme) 
final’ until they shall ‘‘ he approved by Con. 
gress.”’ 

Sir, to claim that by the legislation cited 
Congress has abandoned its power over arebe| 
State and opened the temple of the Union to 
all eomers, come as they may, is not less pre- 
posterous than was the claim of the right of 
secession, or that of the absolute right of rebel 
States to return to all the privileges of the 
Union upon laying down their arms, red with 
Union blood. We have imposed conditions 
upon all rebel States heretofore restored save 
one, the State of Tennessee ; and what loya| 
man does not regret that we did not lay con- 
ditions upon her? After Tennessee the first 
State admitted was Arkansas; then followed 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Florida, all subject to this pro- 
vision of law: 

“Upon the fundamental condition that their con- 
stitutions shall never be so amended or changed as 
to deprive any citizen or class ofcitizens of the Uni- 
ted States of the right to vote who are entitled to 
vote by the constitution herein recognized, except as 
a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies at 
common law, whereof they shall have been duly con 
victed under laws equally applicable to all the inhab- 
itants of said State: Provided, That any alteration 
of said constitution prospective in its effect may 
made in regard to the time and place of residence 
of voters.” 

Why should not this fundamental condition 
be applied to Virginia? What has she dow 
that should give her superior prerogatives 
Our experience with Georgia warns us that w: 
should add another condition to protect th 
citizen in the constitutional right to a share in 
tke administration of the government and th 
laws which were formed by his voice, and ou 
which his property, liberty, and life depend. 


| If we are now to deliver the loyal people o! 


Virginia into the hands of their enemies we owe 
it to them and to the country to provide all 
these precautions against the abuse of power 
by those whose rebel prejudices and propensi- 
ties are so much stronger than their better im- 
pulses that they ought not to ask to be made 
the guardians of people whom they hate only 
less than they despise. A sincerely penitent 
wolf would not ask to be made guardian of the 
fold. A repenting sinner prays, ‘‘ Lead me 
not into temptation.’’ The anxiety of the rebel 
element of Virginia for unlimited control over 
the loyal people there is a strong proof of the 
shallowness of their reformation. 

But, sir, we are told that we have no power 
to lay conditions upon Virginia which will bind 
her after her admission, and that we are doing 
@ vain thing and uselessly irritating a proud 
people. 

This argument ignores the history of the 
country. Inthe majority of acts of Congress 
admitting new and innocent States ‘‘ funda 
mental conditions’’ have been preseribed, some 
securing the rights of the people, some those 
of the United States. 

But we are met by the assertion that we are 
not now admitting a State ; that Virginia never 
was out. Neither were the people of the Terr! 
tories nor the Territories themselves out of the 
Union prior to the admission of the Territories 
as States; but they were not in the Union as 
States, nor is Virginia. The corporate State 
of Virginia by the action of her people entered 
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Se ae and for four years held themselves 
~ force of arms beyond our laws. 
ouered her in a hundred battles at a cost of 
slood and treasure far beyondher value. We 
conquered the absolute right to deal with her 
people at our discretion and to hold her soil 
as our OWD, and we shattered her State gov- 
ernment outof existence. But within the Con- 
stitution we have the power, with the duty, of 
,yarantying to her people as a State a repub- 
ican government, and as guarantor we have 
a right to secure that government. 

If there was ever ground for doubt on these 
propositions our power 1s put beyond question 
iy the fourteenth amendment. The first and 
sith sections are as follows: 

“Sporron 1. All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject tothe jurisdiction thereof 
ire citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. NoState shallmake or enforce 
ny law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
~ities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” * * * * * * * * * 

“Sec.5. That Congress shallhave powerto enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” 

Under these ample provisions we have power 
not only to remedy a violation of the equal 
rights of citizens, as in the case of Georgia, 
but we have the power to prevent such wrongs 
by enforcing in advance the equal rights of all. 
We are not limited to cure; we may also pre- 
vent. 

But as a last argument we are called upon 
toremember the glorious history of old Vir- 
ginia, and her august shade is conjured up to 
awe us into submission to her sovereign will. 
{he history of old Virginia finds no more sin- 
cere admirers than among the loyal people of 
the land. We cherish with unutterable pride 
the memory of her heroic sons who led the 
van in the establishment of liberty and the 
founding of our Government; but we are not 
dealing with those men now, nor with any 
people animated by their spirit. We deal with 
their degenerate sons, who have themselves 
deserted and betrayed the principles of their 
fathers, and in dealing with them we propose 
to replant in Virginia the principle which in- 
spired her sons of old and made them heroes. 

Itwas Patrick Henry who said: 


tive me liberty or give me death.” 


It was George Washington who said of 
slavery : 


by 


There isno man living who wishes more sincerely 
o- I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition 
of it.” 

t was Thomas Jefferson who said: 


“Nobody wishes more ardently than I do to see 
an abolition, not only of the trade, but of the,condi- 
tion of slavery.” 


It was George Mason who said: 

“Every master of slaves is a petty tyrant.” 

Had Virginia followed the teachings of her 
eatly patriots she would not have fallen from 
her high estate, and from the front rank of the 
States of the Union been degraded to the rear 
rank of rebellion ; from having been the birth- 
place of the greatest men the world has ever 
known become the battle-ground of the most 
wicked rebellion ever seen. Yet we do not 
propose to punish Virginia; her transgressions, 
ifnot already sufficiently atoned, are too great 
for adequate punishment. We propose to bene- 
fit and bless her by giving oat securing to all 

er people that republican form of government 
which her patriot heroes aided to give and to 


secure to us; for never can Ohio forget that | 


the ordinance of 1787, under which she had 
her birth of freedom was first proposed in 1784 
by Thomas Jefferson ; and it is worthy of re- 
membrance that when Mr. Jefferson first pro- 
pounded that ordinance in April, 1784, in the 
old Continental Congress it applied to all ter- 
ritory then held or to be thereafter acquired 


isurrection, rebellion, and war against | 


We con- | 
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in all after 1800. And it also provided that 
governments should be formed in those territo- 
ries by ‘‘ the free males twenty-one years old.”’ 
No slavery ; no political distinctions on account 
of color—equal rights for all. That was the 
platform of Thomas Jefferson in 1784; that 
is the platform of the Republican party in 1870. 
We do not degrade Virginia; we exalt her 
when we aid her to rise above her baser self 
and stand with us within the regenerated Union, 
once more an equal American State, and now 
and forever free. 


Admission of Virginia. 


REMARKS OF HON. T. BOLES, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 24, 1870, 
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by the United States, and prohibited slavery | 
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county seatofmy county. lread a fewclauses 
from a letter I received from that place: 
“The disturbance which got up at Dardanelle a 
short time ago has about been settled, and we hoped 
we would have peace again; but no sooner had it 
been quelled than a horrible deed was committed 
near here. On last Thursday Tom Smith, Bill Put 
nam and son, and young McDonough left town late 
in the evening, all pretty drunk, and stopped at the 
* Hays place,’ where all those negroes were living, and 
went in, and Smith said he was going to kill every 


| negro on the place, and commenced beating old 
| Nancy over the head with his pistol. Shebroke and 
ran across the field, and was fired at several times as 


she ran, but was not hit. About this time old Eve 


| line Sullivant came up from the spring with a tub of 


clothes on her head, was fired at and struck in the 
hand; she then started for the door, and before sho 
got in they fired a load of buck-shot into her back, 


| which felled her in the door; they then shot her in 
| the head and breast two or three times and left her 


On the bill (H. R. No. 783) to admit the State of Vir- | 


ginia to representation in the 

United States. 

Mr. BOLES. Mr. Speaker, I will vote for 
this bill, but not because I believe the goyern- 
ment of the State of Virginiais in the hands of 
loyal men, for I am satisfied it is virtually in 
the hands of the same class of men who con- 
trolled the State at the time she attempted to 
disrupt this Union, and who are now more dis- 
loyal than they were at the time she made that 
fruitless attempt. Nordo I vote for it because 
I believe the loyal people of that State will 
have protection given their livesand property by 
that government, for I am well satisfied we seal 
the fate of the loyal people of the State of Vir- 
ginia, at least for awhile, by the admission of 
that State at the present time; nor because 
Virginia has in good faith accepted the situ- 
ation and is thoroughly reconstructed in accord- 
ance with the design of congressional reconstruc- 
tion, forif I understand the reconstruction acts 
of Congress they were intended to assistin the 
formation of republican governments in the 
southern States that would insure the equal 
protection of all persons in life, liberty, and 
property, while I know in many parts of that 
Sate at this very moment many, yea,very many, 
who are Republicans, dare not say so openly 
for fear of the injuries they know they would 
receive did they do so. 


Such being the case now while the members || 


Congress of the | 


of the dominant party there are on their very | 


best behavior, in order that they may be more || 


firmly fixed in their power by congressional 
action, what may we expect of them after their 
power has been fully assured by the admission 
of the State into the Union and her restora- 
tion to her rights as such? And further, I 
cannot believe she has acted in good faith, 
because we find in the late elections there that 
candidates ran under false colors in order to 
secure their election and the defeat of what 
they considered the obnoxious clauses of their 
constitution. 

I have had some considerable experience 
and a great deal of observation of the practical 
workings of the reconstruction of the southern 
States, and I knowit is with the greatest dif_i- 
culty that the loyal people, either black or white, 


can be protected in their lives and property,even | 


with a loyal, energetic, and trustworthy corps 
of officers, from the Governor down to the 
sheriffs and constables; yet with all these 
officers honestly endeavoring to do their duties 
many crimes are committed there, and the 
criminals roam through the country unpunished 
because public sentiment to some extent up- 
holds them. In my own State, which is re- 
garded one of the best reconstructed of the late 
rebel States, a great many crimes are commit- 
ted which the civil law is powerless to punish. 
A few days ago a most outrageous and brutal 
murder was committed near Danville, the 





as she lay, and rode off up the road. Old Eveline’s 
daughter hid under the bed and they did not find her.” 
° s ° * *‘* General Gibson, Adjutant General 
Danforth, and three or four soldiers are here now, | 
suppose to investigate the trouble at Dardanelle and 


| here and also to organize the militia.”’ 


Many other murders have been committed 
there by the haters of the Federal Union, 
| who, since they cannot vent their spleen against 
the soldiers and officers of this Government, 
| pour out their long pent-up wrath upon some 
poor defenseless colored woman. I cannot 
trust these so-called and self-styled recon- 
structed rebels, because I know politically the 
best of them will betray every trust reposed, 
every confidence confided ; and promises made 
by them are made but to be ee if the time 
shall ever come when they dare do so. These 
are their well-known characteristics. Their 
political leaders teach that there is no moral 
wrong in appealing to any expediency to evade 
or avoid the execution of the laws of the Uni- 
ted States or States made for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining some rights for col 
| ored men that white men are bound to respect. 
I do not believe any rebel will be convicted or 
even prosecuted by any court organized under 
the present government in Virginia for any 
offense upon or murder of any colored man 
| or other Union citizen of that State. I have 
known jurors in the State of Arkansas while 
in the jury-box, and while upon their voir dire, 
say that it would take more and stronger tes 
| timony to convict a criminal for murdering a 
white man than if he had murdered a negro ; 
and that they would require less testimony to 
| convict a black criminal than a white one, and 
| this in a State where loyal officers are trying to 

administer the laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not vote for this bill 
trusting or expecting any good at the hands 
of Governor Walker, for | believe him to 
be as deep in the mud as his associates are 
| in the mire. I know those old politicians of 
Virginia are too shrewd to fight for the election 
of any one as they fought for Walker without 
first knowing their man and securing pledges 
from him. I cannot forget the deep-seated 
prejudices of these Virginians, and I know 
they will discriminate against the loyal people 
in the administration of the law. I am told 
that in Virginia in 1851 a woman was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to two years imprison- 
| ment in the penitentiary for teaching a colored 
woman to read. The indictment read that she 
‘‘not having the fearof God before her, but 
moved thereto by the devil, did teach a certain 
negro woman to read the Bible, to the great 
displeasure of Almighty God.’’ When twelve 
good and lawful men of Virginia can be found 
to bring in a verdict of guilty of this charge 
what good can we expect at their hands? I for 
one expect none, and shall be most agreeably 
disappointed if any good comes of the admis 
sion of Virginia with her government in the 
| hands of the men who now have it. 

Mr. Speaker, I vote for this bill because | 
believe a sad mistake has been made in the 
| reorganization of this State which Congress 
cannot now wholly remedy. That mistake 1s 
this: the leading Republican papere of the 
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North. such as the New York Tribune, New 
York Times. the Missouri Democrat, and Chi- 
cago Tribune, prior to the late election in 


Virginia, advocated the success of the Walker | 
party as against the Wells party, every member | 
of which was known to be atrue and steadfast | 


I‘uion man, thereby misleading a great many 
(‘nion men into voting the Walker or rebel 
A further mistake was made, I believe 
th the best of motives, by the Administra- 
on in not distinctly and positively recogniz- 
1uy the Wells party as the Union party in that 
State, and manifesting that course in appoint- 
ing federal officers therein. There is no loyal 
nan in the South who would not vote the Re- 
publican ticket if he knows which that ticket is; 
but by the active support given the rebels by 
theee northern papers, and the indifference 
manifested by the Administration inthe matter, 
some of the Union people were led to believe 
that Governor Walker and his party were sup- 
porters of the Administration. And it was 
thus that they were deluded into voting into 
power those whom I believe will wield that 
power thus fraudulently obtained to the op- 
pression ‘of the loyal people of that State. 
But considering that Virginia has technically 
complied with the reconstruction acts there is 
nothing for us todo now but to admit her with 
the fundamental conditions attached to this 
bill. 

I am brought to this conclusion because it is 
the best we can do, and because from first 
until now the question has not been, shall we 
admit Virginia, but how and on what terms 
shall we admit her. Taking it for granted that 
she must be admitted though the heavens fall, 
‘‘admit Virginia!’’ ‘‘admit Virginia!’’ has 
been the constant cry of some of our Republican 
papers throughout the country, and echoed here 
in this House by some of its ablest members 
even of the Republican party. It seems some 
of our friends are so wrapped up in the success 
of the fifteenth amendment that they would 
sacrifice everything in order that it may become 
a part of the Constitution, thinking thereby to 
put on the cap-stone to universal liberty, 
forgetting that in a great portion of the 
United States the liberty it will give will only 
be on paper. Others are so anxious to repair 
the breach made by Virginia’s attempt to dis- 
member this Union that they are willing to 
plaster it together with very indifferent mortar, 
to say the least, seeming to forget that ther 
is an object in having a Union, and that that 
object is the protection of the lives, liberty, and 
property of all its citizens. In their great haste 
to rebuild they do not very closely scrutinize 
the material offered to complete the building 
of this glorious edifice; but if a block is pre- 
sented which appears to be in good shape they 
immediately propose to use it, without any test 
being applied to determine the material or 
quality of the material of which that block is 
composed, It may be unsound, too soft, and 
full of flaws, or it may be sound and a good 
stone. <A few taps of the hammer will test its 
fitness, and if its friends are sincere in their 
assertions they will readily consent to the 
test, expecting their assertions of fitness to be 
fully vindicated. But this is not the case with 
Virginia. She is presented; her friends say 
she isin good shape and sound in the doc- 
trines of equal rights, and that she is now fit 
to be readmitted to membership in our glo- 
rious Union; but when we propose to apply 
a wholesome guarantee, by way of testing their 
sincerity, they object. We have no assurance 
that there are not some unsound spots in this 
block and that it may not at some critical time 
give way and cause the whole building to be 
thrown into disorder, thereby damaging and 
destroying some of its inmates. 

The test that I apply to those professing to 
be thoroughly reconstructed is that applied 
by the Methodist church to those asking mem- 
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bership; they must show by their actions as | 
church and the brethren. So with these men; | 
professing that they have in good faith accept- | 
ed the result of the war will convince me of 1 
their sincerity when they show by their actions 
that they love the Union and the Union peo- 
ple. Weare precipitated into voting for the 
admission of Virginia by the cry of ‘‘ admit 
Virginia,’’ as our Army was forced to the 
disasters of Bull Run and Manassas by the cry 
of ‘*on to Richmond.”’ 








Mr. Speaker, I here and now say to Virginia, 
while her footsteps almost press the threshold 
of the Union, to bewareupon what she enters, 
for unless she administers her laws in more 
equal and exact justice than I believe she will 
I will vote to place her again under the con- 
trol of the military, as we have Georgia and 
will Tennessee. This I apprehend will become 
our duty within less than three years; for I 
am quite certain the occasion will arise for 
Kederal intervention for the protection of our 
citizens there. And when that time comes | 
hope to see that those who are nowso full of 
magnanimity and generosity toward Virginia 
will be as ready to do their duty and come to 
the rescue of those of our citizens whom we this 
day surrender to the tender mercies of their 
bitter foes. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. H. MOORE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1870, 
On the foreign policy of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Mr. MOORE, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the questions which have interested the whole 
people of this country for some time touching 
the foreign policy of the Government have 
been recently discussed with considerable abil- 
ity, both here in this House and also in the 
Chamber atthe other end of this Capitol; and 
the views advanced appear to have met witha 
popular response in some localities throughout 
the country, and to have been favorably received 
by a portion of the public press. And to minds 
hastily reaching conclusions they present the 
appearance, at least, of plausibility ; and espe- 
cially is this true in relation to the utterances 
of the distinguished gentlemen who so elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of the Cuban patriots. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, notwithstanding 
the fallacy of the arguments submitted, when 
we consider how ready the entire people of this 
country are to extend their sympathies to any 
people in any country who embark in the 
enterprise of securing for themselves a larger 
measure of human freedom. So deeply seated 
in our hearts is the idea that all just govern- 
ments derive their sanction from the will and 
consent of the people, that governments are 
instituted among men for the benefit of the 
subjects thereof, and intended to conserve the 
rights of all of every class and condition under 
the government, that we almost instinctively rise 
up to cheer and urge onward any and all enter- 
prises which look toward a remodeling of old 
forms of government not in exact accordance 
with our own, and to espouse the cause of that 
people, whoever they may be, who are desir- 
ous to throw off the authority of institutions 
which they have had no hand in establishing, 
and under which they are deprived of those 
enlarged and liberal privileges which so distin- 
guish our own great people. And, sir, 1 am 
not sorry that such a sentiment pervades the 
popular oak in this free land of ours. Iam 
glad that among us there is an ever-active sym- | 
pathy toward the oppressed of all lands, and | 
an inextinguishable hatred for all forms of | 
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law and to the civilized world. 








oppression, whether exercised by government; 
monopolies, or individual tyrants and oppress. 
ors. - 
It augurs well for the future progress os 
a noble civilization that more and more ;, 
is being realized as a vital principle, to whic, 
the most stubborn prejudices must ultimately 
yield, that governments are not to be admin. 


| istered in the interest of the few, but of th. 


many ; not in favor of a class merely, but that. 
reaching down in their supreme beneficeycs 
through all forms of society and conditions of 
men, they are to be the avengers of individyg| 
wrongs, the conservators of individual rights. 
that men are men the world over, and to he 
circumscribed and limited in their rights to the 
protection of person and property and the 
exercise of their civil and political privileges, 
only as in their reckless disregard of law and 
order they may render themselves absolutely 
incapable of being trusted. . 

Events in the recent history of this country, 
sir, have happily tended to give a deeper giv. 
nificance to free governments, even among us; 
and the mind struggling upward amid the com. 
motions and civil strifes through which we 
have so recently passed, has reached a higher 
stand-point and possessed itself of broader and 
more comprehensive views in reference to the 
true theory of government as instituted by our 
fathers. ‘To-day we feel that our grand mis. 
sion, the mission of our great Republic, has 
not been fulfilled; that the true idea of free 
institutions has not been realized, while as yet 
under our proud ensign there lives one single 
individual who is the subject of legal or legis. 
lative oppression, and whose sufferings, arising 
from inadequate protection or unequal laws, 
do not find at once a speedy and specific rem- 
edy. And, sir, there exists to-day a fixed and 
unalterable purpose in the minds of the great 
majority of this country to give to all men, of 
whatever kith or kin, whatever may be the 
color of the skin or the skies under which they 
may have been born, or the religion they may 
have espoused, a fair and equal chance in the 
great race of life, and to see to it that the paths 
of preferment shall be open alike to all who 
by their industry and good behavior, by their 
conformity to the great and immutable princi- 
ples of rectitude which are universally con- 
fessed to lay at the foundation of all good gov- 
ernments, shall have merited the approval and 
commendation of the just. 

And there is, sir, no less unmistakably man- 
ifest a settled purpose so to run this Govern- 
ment as that it shall be a standing rebuke to al 
forms of oppression at home and abroad, and 
to extend aid and comfort to all struggling 
peoples, whenever and wherever it can be done 
consistently with its own safety, the dignity of 
its character, and the obligations it is under to 
If we could 
to-day speak with authority and were assured 
that all nations are prepared by experience and 
wisdom, by lofty virtue and self-restraint for 
Governments as free as ours, every throne of 
oppression would crumble in an hour, and 
every slave who now hugs his chains in sadness 
and sorrow would walk forth from beneath his 
heavy burdens ‘‘ renewed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled.”’ 

But, sir, it is not given to this or any other 
Power to speak with that sort of unlimited 
authority. This nation is sovereign within its 
own domain ; and while it enjoys its own dis- 
tinguished privileges and advantages, giving!t 
a prosperity, strength, happiness, and moral 
grandeur unequaled in the civilized world, it 
must, I imagine, wait the slow processes by 
which nations rise to the noblest conceptions 
and learn to throw off old forms which have 
hitherto impeded their progress and secure 
for themselves that measure of freedom and 
political elevation which we esteem as our 
richest possessions. Nations must make them 
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-olyes great, or be content to lag behind in the 
march of civilization. Helps, it is true, are 
eminently desirable; but as no man with all 
che helps that the most devoted can supply can 
.to greatness without his own earnest en- 
joavors, Without the codperation of his own 
will and heart, so neither can a nation by the 
strength of another’s arm alone rise to the 
cession of the attributes of greatness and 
nose in that dignity and tranquillity which is 
‘he result of the highest human development. 
Hence, sir, [ imagine we are not to make our- 
-elyes unhappy because all nations after hav- 
yg witnessed our brilliant example, ouraston- 
shing progress, and our marvelous freedom 
ave not, at one bound, leaped from bondage 
‘o freedom; have not at once dethroned their 
sovereigns, obliterated old institutions, and 
established governments guarantying inalien- 
able rights to all. 
| have been induced, Mr. Speaker, to make 
these prefatory remarks for the reason that I 
have observed that in this country, ever since 
‘he foundation of the Government, there has 
been a manifest inclination in the popular mind 
+o induce Administrations, on occasions of the 
prisings of peoples struggling in the name of 
iberty, to recognize them at once as entitled 
| belligerent rights and to acknowledge their 
andependence, and that often with ee 
and without adequately considering the real 
character of the uprising or the duty we owe 
‘o ourselves, the obligation we are under to 
law and to other nationalities with which we 
are or may be connected or surrounded. And 
notwithstanding this popular outery and this 
urgency to secure dispatch on such occasions, 
yet it is a noticeable fact in our history that the 
Government has never in a single instance 
acted hastily in such cases. 
good fortune we have never been embarrassed 
with entangling alliances, nor have we ever 
drawn upon ourselves the wrath of others by 
intermeddling with affairs that were not strictly 


our own; and I think there is.no instance in | 


our past history, at least I can recall none at 
present, wherein our decisions in such cases 
bave not met the hearty approval of our entire 
people after ample opportunity has been given 
for due consideration. So fierce was a pow- 
erful and patriotic party in its endeavors to 
foree our Government into participation with 
the French revolution in the early period of our 
uational existence, and so plausible were the 
arguments that they urged, and so powerfully 
did the feelings of kindred sentiments and a 
sense of obligation for favors bestowed appeal 
to the public sympathies that scarcely any other 
than the great man who then guided our ship 
of State could have successfully resisted the 
popular will in this regard. 
_ And yet, at this distance of time, how wise and 
‘ar-seeing does the statesmanship appear which 
guided usin those earlier years! So hasitbeen 
in every similar instance in our past history; and 
‘o-day there is no reflecting mind, no man who 
oves and admires our past history, but what is 
proud of the record we have made, by the jus- 
ce and moderation which we have exhibited 
\ our relationships to surrounding nations, 
‘ng the serupulousness with which we have 
niormed ourselves to those established prin- 
“pes of international law, without regard to 
which the peace of mankind could not be main- 
‘aed, And, sir, the mightiest argument in 
‘avor of liberal Governments, of free democ- 
racies, Of Governments deriving their powers 
‘rom the consent of the governed, of Govern- 
ments ** ofthe people, by the people, and forthe 
people,”’ and that which pleads most potently 
‘n behalf of oppressed humanity and shakes 
‘nost effectually old oppressive dynasties, and 
't$ aloft the hope of the world, is the sublime 
attitude which our free nation has assumed in 
‘ue eye of civilized Powers. We have shown 
‘Hat the largest liberty to all is compatible with 


With singular | 


| the most perfect stability and order. 
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And 


| by the symmetry of our national life we have 


made our institutions respected and the people 
august ; and in the light of our nation kings 
and emperors and aristocracies are but the 
small dustin the balances when weighed against 
the peace and happiness of the struggling 
masses, who after all constitute a nation’s 
wealth and strength. And it seems to me 
exceedingly desirable that the same dignified 
policy which has characterized this country 
in its foreign relations in the past, and which 
is unmistakably indicated aie the present 
Administration, shall continue to animate vs in 
the future ; and so shall we, as heretofore, com- 
pel the respect and admiration of mankind : 
and so shall our voice be potent when in the 
course of human events it shall become our 
unquestioned duty to speak or to interpose 


| our kind office to promote the harmony of 


nations, or to advance the interests of justice, 
liberty, and law. 
When this Administration came into power, 


| on the 4th of March, 1869, there existed a civil 
| strife of some magnitude in one of the consid- 
| erable provinces of a foreign State with which 


we were on terms of peace andamity. A por- 


| tion of the people of Cuba, it was alleged, had 


renounced their allegiance to the Spanish 
throne, and drawing the sword and throwing 
away the scabbard, ur in the language of my 
eloquent and fascinating friend from Nevada, 


| “* fighting like Sparticus on bended knees,”’ 


had resolved to be free and independent or 
perish in the endeavor; and the excited multi- 
tude, yielding to generous impulses, besieged 
the authorities to come at once to the rescue 
by awarding belligerent rights, or by immedi- 
ately acknowledging the independence of Cuba 
without stopping to consider the rights of the 
parent State with whom we entertained friendly 


| relations, or the real magnitude of the struggle 


in her disturbed dominions. The Government, 
as we think, wisely hesitated. The people all 
over this country have been looking on in 


| the mean time with intense interest, and as was 


| most natural in us, and consistent with our 
| views of what a people have aright to do if 


downtrodden and oppressed, bave ardently 
hoped that the contest might assume such pro- 
portions of dignity and importance as might 
justify a wise Administration in taking such 


equitable and consistent action as should con- 


tribute to a speedy establishment of a free 
republic upon the island of Cuba; and not only, 


| | apprehend, was this the sentiment of the peo- 


ple, but also of the Administration itself. 

| have no doubt, sir, but that it would have 
been a great gratification to the Administra- 
tion to have been able to find during the past 
sumer and fall sufficient reasons to justify 
action in favor of Cuban emancipation. But, 
sir, the President, in constant communication 
with officials abroad competent to comprehend 
the situation, has, in his opinion, not been able 
to find such reasons, and in his annual mes- 
sage has so notified the country. And, sir, I 
entertain not the shadow of a doubt but that 
the country, the whole country, will, in a very 
short time, concede, if indeed it has not already 
done so, the wisdom of his conclusions, and 
shall feel assured that our entire foreign policy 
shall be so shaped under this Administration 
as to assure the maintenance of our national 
honor and the perpetuation of that firmness 
and dignity of demeanor which have been so 
eminently characteristic under our wisest Chief 
Magistrates and most successful Administra- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding our ardent love of liberty 
and our earnest wish to see as speedily as pos- 
sible republican institutions established upon 
every foot of soil on this continent ; notwith- 
standing our unbounded sympathy in behalf 
of all nationalities struggling to enlarge the 
boundaries of human freedom, it certainly can- 
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notbe expected that we shall so far forget our 
propriety and dignity as not to discriminate 
between rebellious subjects, insurgents, and 
revolutionists, and hold ourselves bound sim- 
ply because we are liberty-loving, to invest 
with the attributes of nationalityand to award. 
the rights of belligerents to any and all minute 
factions that may without mature preparation 
and a wise concert of action, or without a rea- 
sonable hope of maintaining their own course, 
put themselves in antagonism to the Govern- 
ments under which they live. Such a course 
this Government can never enter upon till it 
has forgotten its high character and forfeited 
its self-respect. That such a case exists any- 
where at the present time as to justify our 
immediate interposition, whether there is at 
present near our borders struggling for free- 
dom a people who have assumed such import- 
ance as to constitute a nationality de facto is 
a question of facts which presently we shall 
examine. 

Hasty and indiscriminate action in such cases 
is ever to be deprecated, as it would tend to 
unsettle for slight and trivial causes under 
any and all forms of government, however 
liberal, existing order and harmony. That 
revolution is a very serious undertaking; that 
for a people to throw off the allegiance they 
owe to one form of government and establish 
a new one is to be considered a work of im- 
mense magnitude; that governments do not 
readily yield up any the smallest of their pos- 
sessions, or without the most vigorous resistance 
submit to disintegration, are considerations to 
be firmly cherished as indispensable to the 
permanancy of any Government; and hence 


the nation that encourages revolution without 


the knowledge of most adequate existing causes 
commits, in my humble estimation, an egre- 
gious blunder; and should it become charac- 
teristic of a nation, she need not be surprised 
to find in a short time the foundations of her 
own fabric beginning to crumble. I make 
these general remarks here, however, Mr. 
Speaker, appropriate as it seems to me they 
must be considered, without reference to any 
immediately pending struggle. 

Again, sir, there may be - seriousness and 
purity of purpose and a lofty patriotism, and 
yet there may be at the same time a want of 
that magnitude of proportions which justifies 
the hope that in any event the struggling om 
can assume and maintain a distinct and inde- 
pendent nationality. And again, it ought to be 
known that in any province or separate terri- 
tory involved in a revolution the leaders of the 
movement have with them, in heart and sympa- 
thy, the majority of the people; or else they, 
their aiders and abettors, may be, after all, in 
volved in the glaring inconsistency of forcing 
upon the majority a state of things which they 
deeply deplore. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, all these just and highly 
important conditions may possibly exist upon 
the island of Cuba. I should rejoice to know 
that it were so; the people of this whole coun- 
try would rejoice. It would be gratifying, | 
have no manner of doubt, to the Administra- 
tion ; but to me it seems that the proof is want- 
ing. Statements, sir, of ardent friends cannot 
change existing facts; our wishes merely and our 
sympathies can neither magnify nor minify 
the existing situation. Whether it is a pigmy 
ora giant, whether it is an insurrection or a 
revolution, promising much or little to Cuba, 
must be settled by facts, not by magnificent 
orations. And now, sir, to the consideration 
of some of the facts as we find them. The 
insurrection first broke out in the district of 
Yara on the 10th of October, 1868, a little 
more than one year ago, and at that time the 
insurgents numbered but about one hundred 
and twenty men, and these almost entirely 
without arms; and while, however, within a 
few days the movement spread to neighboring 
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districts, and the number was augmented to 
several thousands, still without adequate means 
to carrying on successful warfare, yet the very 
circumstances attending the origin of the up- 
rising do really, in my opinion, indicate such 
a want of grave and serious reflection before a 
blow was struck, and the absence of such deep- 
laid schemes of action, as to have then begotien 
in the mind at least a doubt that it might be | 
premature, and after all terminate in an unre- 


And it appears that facts sustain the assump- 
tion that at no time has it secured the hearty 
sanction of the majority of the people of Cuba, 
nor does it appear that at any time through- 
out this whole conflict the majority of the in- 
habitants of that island have desired the suc- 
cess of the revolution as organized, or looked 
upon its triumph as the harbinger of liberty 
based upon law and order, and promising a 
new era of assured peace and prosperity to the 
whole people. 
it, sir, if | were found to be mistaken in this 
regard ; and [| would not for any consideration 
do myself the injustice of misstating a single 
fact or of appearing to desire to make out a 
case against the facts of history. But I believe 
that oflicial information now in the State De- 
partment, portions of which have already gone 
before the public, justify each and every dec- 
iaration I have made. 





| 
quited sacrifice of human blood. to number among them that particular star that 
[ should not, however, regret 





It has been declared upon this floor that the 
Cuban patriots have a capital and a govern- 
ment in full operation ; and yet Consul General 
Plumb states in a communication to the State 
Department, October 16th, that Libanica, a 
hamlet, and Guarimaro, a village of five hun- 
dred inhabitants, are the only places occupied 
by the insurgents; and ata later date he in- 
forms the Department that both of these places 
have been destroyed. 

The Cuban insurgents now absolutely hold no 
towns, no cities, no fortresses. They have no 
ports, no ships, noarmy. They do not presume 
according to the rules of regular warfare to 
offer or accept battle; and according to the 
most reliable information which the Govern- 
ment has, so far as we know, been able to obtain, 
the movement has not yet reached the propor- 
tions of any of those conflicts in which govern- 
ments have found themselves justified and 
even constrained to treat during the existence 
of hostilities. It may be possible, but I think 
not at all probable, that in the lapse of time 
the insurrection may become more formidable; 
it may possibly yet rise to the dignity of a 
revolution ; it may yet so demean itself as to 
secure the support of the majority of Cubans ; 
it may yet possess itself of organized and well- 
disciplined armies; it may yet conquer cities 
and fortified towns, and become the de facto 
government of the whole island. 

Be it so ; it will be time enough then for this 
Government to regard Cuba as a Power enti- 
tled to belligerent rights, and to talk of recog- 
nizing her independence. It is said that the 
case in Cuba is analogous to that of other 
Spanish colonies whose belligerent rights and 
independence were acknowledged while in a 
state of revolt by this Government. But I am 
sorry to say that the factscontradictthisassump- 
tion. Those revolted dependencies were almost 
aunitin theiraction in favorof renouncing their 
allegiance to the Spanish throne; at least so 
overwhelming were the majorities that they at 
once grasped the sovereignty of their States. 
Negotiations were entered into with them after 
campaigns had begun and ended, after battles 
had been wonand lost. They had organized, well- 
disciplined armies, and governments support- 
ing those armies. So, Iam sorry to say, has not 
Cuba, It has been said, I believe, on this floor 
that they have approximated as nearly to a dis- 
tinct nationality as had our people in the days 
of our Revolution when we were fortunate 
enough to secure the recognition of foreign 
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| Powers. Such an assumption, however, is ab- 
| solutely preposterous and too manifestly absurd 

to justify delay here to notice the facts of our 
| history as they then existed. Again, ithas been 
| stated that it would be a favorable opportunity 


] for the United States to promote her own in- 
terests by intervening between Spain and her | 


dependencies upon this continent ; thatit would 
be a handsome feat to flaunt a banner of 
thirty-eight stars in the face of the equator, and 


should symbolize the island State. Truly this 
is beautiful in a speech, but it is questionable 
if it looks quite so handsome in diplomacy. 
It would likewise have looked well afew years 
ago, in the estimation of many, to have em- 
braced the opportunity afforded on the inva- 
sion of Canada by the fiery sons of Erin, to 
have possessed ourselves of the undivided navi- 
gation of the northern lakes, and the absolute 
eontrol of the St. Lawrence as an outlet to our 
trade and commerce on either shore; and it 
might not be uninteresting about this time to 
sweep northward as well as southward, as there 


a banner of a few more additional stars in the 
face of the northern tropic. 


tions we should somewhere be reminded of the 
existence of diplomacy and international law, 
| notwithstanding they are such very bug-bears 
in the estimation of gentlemen of fine imagina- 
tions. International law abug-bear! The pro- 
found and splendid utterances of such minds as 
Montesquieu, Puffendorf, and Vattel but vague 
speculations! Who that has studied the history 
of modern civilization has failed to realize the 
incalculable, the unmeasured influence for good 
which such minds have exerted in the affairs 
of nations? Why, sir, our common sense cannot 
fail in this enlightened age to suggest that as 
there is a variety of nations, and always must 
be, that hold intercourse one with another for 
their mutual advantage, there must of necessity 
exist laws universally accepted as binding by 
which that intercourse must be regulated, and 
the ruthless violation of which must eventuate 
in the most terrible disasters. And these laws, 
sir, constitute the law of nations. Law in gen- 
eral,in the language of President Montesqueieu, 
is human reason, and enlightened human rea- 
son, correct conceptions of the fitness of things 
as applied to nations, are the essence really of 
those stern behests which are never to be lightly 
esteemed by a nation that would live always. 

I admit, sir, that if any material interest 
vital to this nation impelled us to intrigue and 
pounce upon a province of a neighboring nation 
with which we hold amicable relations, we might 
be sustained by that unquestioned maxim that 
self-preservation is the first, the highest law 
recognized among nations. But, sir, no such 
fact exists among us. We ere not smothering 
for want of room. No material interests are 
now languishing for the want of additional ter- 
ritory. New accessions of territory are not 
essential to our continued growth and pros- 
perity, and I rather incline to the opinion that 
our wisest policy at present would be to give 
our attention to the development of that which 
we already possess than to eagerly and ambi- 
tiously seek for more. Iam fond of believing, 
sir, that the utterances of the Father of his 
Country, in his Farewell Address, have still at 
least a degree of significance, and that when 
we have stretched southward as far as the 
Isthmus of Panama, sweeping in our train the 
Antilles, and have compassed the whole of the 
British possessions at the north and a portion 
or the whole of Greenland, as our whaling in- 
terest may seem to demand, we might very 
onnereteaty surcease at least for a breathing 
spell. 

But, sir, there is another remark which I 
desire to make in reference to our foreign af- 
fairs. In the last message we have the declar- 





is a speck of war in that direction, and flaunt | 


Yet I imagine that amid these splendid gyra- || 
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ation that ‘‘this nation holds itself to be j;, 
own judge when to accord the rights of bo). 
ligerency either to a people struggling to fre, 
themselves from a Government they believe ;, 
be oppressive or to independent nations at wa, 
with each other ;’’ and I venture the assertion, 
in reference to pending difficulties upon oy; 
southern border, that hereafter if any seriou, 
and substantial reasons should arise sufficien: 
to justify a different line of policy from tha: 
which has been adopted hid the insurgents, 
the Government holds itselfin readiness to go: 
efficiently and promptly. 
But I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that in any 
event Cuba is to become free, and that main|y 
through the influence of our Government. The 
Government at Madrid unquestionably under. 
stands that in this enlightened age, such is the 
progressive spirit that rules the hour, that ;: 
can no longer control and work that beautify! 
island by the old system of slavery and oppres. 
sion. If it attempts to adhere to it, then it js 
inevitable that Cuba passes from her control, 
If it wholly abandons the old policy, then g 
free and liberal government is guarantied: 
and it seems to me that the indications are 
pretty clear that the enlightened general, poli- 
tician, and statesman, whose great name, more 


| than that of any other, controls for the present 
| the destinies of Spain, does not for a moment 
|| contemplate the perpetuation of such a policy. 


I confess, sir, that 1 cannot deny the posses- 
sion of some considerable regard for Prim and 
his coadjutors who have expelled from the 
Spanish throne the most illiberal, stupid, and 
anti-progressive dynasty that held power any- 
where among civilized mev. Prim’s great in- 
fluence and power have ever been exerted in 


| favor of enlightened statesmanship and libera| 
| government, and I would be glad to see this 
| great man and his coadjutors do something 
|| worthy of themselves. 


I would be glad, sir, 
if they should find it possible to bring order 
out of confusion, and that in that land, unsur- 
passed in its natural loveliness, but which has 
fitherto been so badly governed, they mighi: 


| be able so to remodel their Government ani 


institutions as to guaranty as much freedom, at 


| least, as is commensurate with the intelligence 
| and virtue of the people. 


Oy Government, 
as I understand it, is invited to give the assur- 
ance to Cuba, upon the faith Spain plighted to 
us, that as soon as the insurgents, who are now, 
as it appears, carrying on only a sort of guer- 


| rilla warfare, shall lay down their arms, liberty, 
| law, and order shall be established upon that 


island; and these favorable indications, and 
the repeated pledges of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, [am strongly inclined to believe have 
begotten the hope expressed in the President's 
message : 

“That the good offices of the United States may 
yet prove advantageous for the settlement of this 
unhappy strife.” 

In the discussion of our foreign policy in 
relation to Cuba it is maintained by those who 
advocate immediate recognition that the Ala- 
bama claims and our present complications 
with the kingdom of Great Britain is the lion 
in the path of Cubanemancipation. But these 
views, as it seems to me, are utterly fallacious. 
It is humiliating to believe that this Govern- 
ment would refuse to do an act in itself just. 
that it would forbear to extend its active sym: 
pathies to a people struggling to throw ol 
oppression only througlethe dreaded apprehen- 
sion that controversies pending between her 
self and a neighboring State might not be 
brought to a successful termination. 

Sir, I apprehend that this question of Cuban 
recognition stands alone, and that the main. 
and I might say the only consideration ta! 
should occupy the attention of the Governmet! 
in relation thereto is simply as to whether or 
not there is a war of such dimensions, such 22 
uprising in behalf of liberty and unquestioned 
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| 
fabric of free government been fanned into | 
flame by the unkind desire to witness such a || 
consummation the Alabama claims would not | 
be on the slate to-day for adjustment. 

I realize, sir, that a conflict between the two | 
most considerable nations of the earth would || 
be adire calamity to the civilized world. But, 
sir, it is felt by the people of this country, not 
only in the busy marts of trade, but alike in 
distant hamlets, that no more dire calamity 
can befall a nation than the loss of its national || 
honor; and the irresistible decree that this shall || 
be maintained and that our national wrongs | 
shall in some way be atoned for or avenged || 
meets not a dissenting voice amid all the teem- 
ing millions of our free people. 

But, sir, happily as it seems to me, the indi- || 
cations are measureably clearthat upon the sub- || 
ject of grievances amicable and satisfactory con- | 
clusions may be reached without the augmenta- 
tion of additional bitterness and strife. Our 
position is taken, and I apprehend weare not 
misunderstood. We can wait for the payment 
of the bondas long as her Majesty’s Government 
can permit her national affairs on this subject to 
remain unsettled. She will not likely embark 
upon any new and important enterprises ; she 
will not likely propose to intermeddle materi- 
ally with the affairs of other nations; she will 
not, perhaps, risk much on land or upon the 
sea in a belligerent attitude with the great ques- 
tions now at issue between that Government and | 
ours unsettled. 

We, on our part, have no desire to witness | 
the humiliation of the British Government, and 
our sincere wish is to reach the settlement of 
these questions on such a basis, if possible, as 
shall preserve the honor of both and leave us 
upon terms of permanent peace and friendship. 
We desire, as l understand, tomakeno demands 
not consonant with the strictest principles of 
international jurisprudence. Though still suf: | 
fering on account of injuries resulting from | 
unfriendly interference, yet conscious of our 
dignity and strength and the justice of our cause, 
and proud of our past record and the splendor 
of our recent triumphs in the absence of the | 
arneiey of those we had every reason to expect | 
would be our friends, we are prepared to ap- 


| 















































-ichts withheld and trodden under foot, as to 
ake it imperative upon this country, in view 
+f the claims of justice and humanity, to inter- 
vepe, and whether the time and occasion have 
ome when, without a violation of our tra- 
‘tional policy, We may so intervene. 
’ The settlement of the Alabama troubles is 

ste another and distinct question, and one, 
which I imagine must stand and be adju- 
seated on its own individual merits. It is a 
gestion with us of the very gravest magnitude 
‘nd importance, and is not to be met or ignored 
according, as in the judgment of her Majesty’s 
Government, we May or May not square our 
actions according to its own conceptions of our 
Juty. We have been the recipients of wrongs 
at the hands of the British Government of the 
most gdevous character, under which our peo- 
ple everywhere are most keenly sensitive ; 
wrongs Which can never be forgiven till ade- 
quately requited ; and I believe, sir, that the 
jnanimous and imperative voice of the people 
of this country demands of this Government 
of ours, in the interests of our national honor 
and of stern, relentless justice, a full, frank, 
and ample reparation of these wrongs, so ruth- 
lessly, so recklessly, and so faithlessly im- 
posed. 
. Sir, these wrongs are the more difficult to be 
endured by our people for the reason that they 
have been inflicted by a nation with whom we 
were at peace and to whom we were related 
by the ties of a common origin, a common 
language, and acommon Christian civilization ; 
and because they were inflicted at a time when 
we were sacrificing that which was dearest to 
us in defense of our national life, threatened 
by a foul conspiracy organized in the interests 
of human slavery; and no Administration, in 
my estimation, can meet with the —— and 
sympathy of our great people that does not 
holda firm and steady hand upon this question. 
The remembrance of the haste with which bel- 
ligerent rights were conceded to the insurgents, 
even before a single battle had been fought or 
a drop of blood shed, and before a single con- 
ference had been had with our Government in 
reference to the serious and vital questions at 
issue; the willingness and facility with which 
the arsenals and dock-yards of Great Britain 
were made subservient to the demands of our 
enemies; the thronging of the high seas with 
rebel cruisers manned by British guns and 
British subjects; the destruction of our mer- 
chant marine by the connivance and tacit con- 
sent of a Power from whom we had every 
reason to expect the highest consideration, 
contributing to magnify into importance a strife 
which might else have been terminated in a 
comparatively short period, and at a compar- 
atively small expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure; the indirect slaughter of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the flower of our land, are incidents in 
the unfriendly and unwarrantable course of the 
British Government that so intensify the peo- 
ple’s sense of enormous injuries that nothing 
short of a full atonement on the part of Great 
Britain can ever heal the wounds so ruthlessly 
opened. 

And, sir, it seems to me that in this contro- 











proach all matters affecting our relationship 
at home and abroad with calmness and com- | 
posure. And if we move right onward in the | 
ne of the same wise and dignified policy which || 
as characterized us from the inception of our 
Government, shortly I believe a most amicable || 
adjustment of all disputes in this direction will 
be honorably agreed upon. | 
The time, too, is auspicious, as it seems to | 
me, for framing such definite understandings 
between this country and Great Britain as | 
shall result in a permanent settlement of | 
doubtful renee touching the rights of neu- 


trals; and it is to be hoped that during the | 


pendency of the controversy between these | 





reached as that complications contributing to 
break up friendly relations between Powers 
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two great Powers such conclusions may be || 


Ho. or Reps. 


consideration of this House. Conscious in the 
mean time of their incoherency and very im- 
perfectness, I nevertheless indulge the hope 
that they may not be wholly without interest 
to the country. 
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SPEECH OF HON. C. C. BOWEN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1870, 





| On the contested-election case of Wallace vs, Simp- 


son, from the fourth congressional district of South 
Carolina. 


Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Spcaker, representing 
as I do in part the State from which this case 
arises, I feel a strong interest in the action 
which shall be taken upon this question by this 
House. Sir, it is a question for this House to 
decide whether by their action to-day a pre- 
mium shall be offered upon fraud, violence, 
and intimidation in the election of Representa- 
tives to the Congress of the United States. In 
every relation and aspect in which it can be 
viewed it is indeed of the utmost importance. 
Itis important not only to the Republican but 
to the Democratic party, inasmuch as you value 
the judgment which posterity shall pass upon 
the proceedings of this day ; it is important to 
our country as she estimates her character for 
sound, dignified,and impartial justice inthe eyes 
of the judging world. The little busy vortex that 
whirls immediately around the scene of action 
may consider these proceedings merely as 
adjudicating and deciding the case between W. 
D. Simpson and A. S. Wallace, and gaze upon 
them as the only persons interested in the re- 
sult of this contest. But, sir, this is a false and 
mistaken view of the case. It is not merely 
an adjudication between the contestants. It 
is in reality a trial between W. D. Simpson. 
who it is charged, with fraud, force, and vio- 
lence, prevented a large portion of the peop|+ 
of the fourth congressional district of South 
Carolina from exercising their just and lawful 
rights as citizens of the United States and voters 
of South Carolina. It is a question between 
W. D. Simpson and the United States as to 
whether or not a fair election can be held by the 
people. 

Sir, the people are the parties who are the 
most interested in a just and honest decision 
of this case. The first object, then, for our 
inquiry in this case is to ascertain with preci- 
sion what are the real grounds and causes 
alleged against W. D. Simpson, that he should 
not be entitled to a seat as a member in this 
House. 

First, Mr. Speaker, it is charged that he, W. 
D. Simpson, was a member of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina during 
the years 1858 and 1859; that before taking 
his seat as a member of that General Assembly 
he took an oath to — the Constitution of 


having so many stupendous interests in com- || the United States; that in the year 1860 he 
mon cannot hereafter possibly arise to disturb || 
the public tranquillity, and that such broad, || 


was a member of the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina that called the conven- 





versy we have fortunately the vantage ground. 
We are not the injurers, but the injured. We 
have been the recipients of injuries confessed 
throughout the civilized world, and our pursuit 
of justice must in the light of consistent rea- 
son, be considered as a necessity arising from 
the peculiarity of our surroundings; and the 
consistency of our past character as a nation, 
dealing with other nationalities, serves an ex- 
cellent purpose at such atime asthis. And, 
sir, 1 am persuaded that had the brilliant suc- 
cess with which we have emerged from our 
recent enthrallment been elearly foreseen the 
wrongs had not been inflicted; had not the 
anticipation of the dismemberment of our grand 
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liberal, and just measures ofinternational polity | 
shall be adopted as shall meet the approval | 
and become the rule of all civilized nations. | 





these two great nationalites. 
That such a consummation may be reached; | 

that no act of ours toward foreign States may | 

husband our strength and the substance of our 


shoulders as speedily as possible the enormous 





in the least complicate our affairs ; that we may | 


burdens imposed by a long and fierce conflict | 
waged for the life of the nation, is, sir, my || 
apology for obtruding these thoughts upon the ' 


| tion to frame the ordinance of secession for that 
| State, and voted for the calling of said conven- 


tion; that in the year }861 he voluntarily en- 


Such a result, sir, would be a public blessing |, tered the army of the confederate States with 
to mankind and add additional splendor to || the commission and rank of a major, and was 


| afterward made a lieutenant colonel, and that 
| he served in that capacity until the year 1863. 
And at the time of receiving said commission 
| he took an oath to support the constitution 
| of the so-called confederate States; that on 


people, and be in an attitude to lift from their || the 28th of January, 1864, he was commis. 


| sioned as a member of the confederate con- 
| gress from the fourth congressional district 
of South Carolina, the same district which he 
now seeks to represent in the Congress of the 
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United States; and here, Mr. Speaker, it may 
be added, voted for by the same people who 
elected him to the confederate congress in 1864; 
that as an oflicer of the confederate army 
he engaged in open insurrection and rebellion 
against the Government of the United States; 
that as a member of the confederate congress 
he gave aid and comfort to the enemies thereof, 
and that he was disqualified by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States from hold- 
ing any office of trust or profit, either State or 
!‘ederal, at the time he was voted foras acan- 
didate for Congress from the fourth congres- 
sional district of South Carolina on the 3d day 
of November, 1868. 

That this disqualification was known to the 
electors of that district no one will for a mo- 
ment deny, many of whom served with him in 
the confederate army ; and nearly all who sup- 
ported him in November, 1868, had on two 
separate previous occasions voted for him to 
represent them in the congress of the confed- 
erate States. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are some of the allega- 
tions made and given as reasons why W. D. 


Simpson should not be allowed a seat in this || only legal candidate for member of Congress 


Congress. All of these allegations are admit- 
ted by Mr. Simpson to be true. He says he 
was a member of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina in the years 1858, 1859, 1860, 
first of the lower house and lastly of the 
Senate; that he took the oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States; that he 
voted for the call of the convention which 
passed the ordinance of secession; that he 
voluntarily entered the army of the confeder- 
ate States of America; that he held in that 
army at different times the commissions of 


major and lieutenant-colonel; that he took an || 


oath to support the constitution of the confed- 
erate States; that he continued in said army 
until the close of the year 1863, when he was 


elected to the confederate Congress, first to | 


fill an unexpired term, afterward for a full 
term, and that he continued as said member 
until the close of the war; that while an officer 


le did engage in war against the Government | 


' 


of the United States; and as a member of the 
confederate Congress did all that he could to 
advance the cause in which he was engaged. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us inquire as to what 


are the facts concerning this case, and having | 


ascertained them, then let us apply the law as 
atest. Sir,on the 3d day of November, 1868, 


an election was held in-the fourth district of | 


South Carolina, comprising the counties of 
airfield, Chester, York, Spartanburgh, Union, 
Laurens, Greenville, Pickens, and Oconee. 
That W. D. Simpson was the candidate of the 
Democratic party, and A. S. Wallace, the con- 
testant in this case, was the candidate of the 


tepublicans; that through threats, fraud, vio- | 
lence, and intimidation on and before the day | 


of election, by which, according to the last regis- 
tration returns from that district, 7,300 Re- 
publican voters were excluded from the polls 
and kept from exercising their rights and priv- 
ileges guarantied them by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and of South Caro- 
lina, thus giving to Simpson 14,098 votes and 
to Wallace only 9,807 votes, when he should 


aud would have had, upon a fair expression of | 
the people’s free will, over 17,000, which would | 


have given him a majority over Simpson of at 
least 3,000 votes. 

Sir, these are the facts of the case; and the 
reading of the testimony, were this case put 
upon its merits, would convince you and this 
House that the most high-handed outrages were 
committed upon the newly enfranchised voters 
of the fourth district that were ever perpetrated 
upon any people upon the face of the earth. 
They cry for peace, peace, peace; but, alas! 
there is no peace. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as this is only a question 
of prima facie right to a seat, and having 


| a member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
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already shown that W. D. Simpson is and was | 
disqualified at the time of the election, by the 
third section of the fonrteenth amendment tothe 


that ‘‘no person shall be a Senator or Kepre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector of President 
and Vice President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States or under any 
State, who, having previously taken an oath as 


United States, or as a member of any State 
Legislature, or as an executive or judicial offi- 
cer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof ;’’ 
but Congress may, by a vote of two thirds of 
each House, remove such disability. ‘There 
being no record in this case showing that Con- 
gress has ever removed the political disabilities 


| of W. D. Simpson, he stands to-day disqualified 


elected. 


from holding the office to which he claims to be 
Then let us proceed to consider the 
law. 

Sir, I contend that Mr. A. S. Wallace was the 


| from the fourth congressional district of South 
| Carolina for the suffrages of the electors of that 
| district at the election on the 3d of November, 


| electors of the fourth district of South Caro- | 
| lina notice or good reason to believe him inel- 


|| lished, is not A. S. Wallace, who received the 





| ber, 1868, to represent them in the Congress 


| in the congress of the confederate States. 


| confederate States, and that he remained in 
| that army until the close of 1863, when he was 


1868, and that he is entitled to his seat in this 
Congress from that district by virtue of having 
received a majority of the legal votes cast at 
that election. 

First, | have already shown that W. D. Simp- 
son was ineligible under the third section of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, and consequently under 
the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, prescrib- 
ing the oath of office. 

And now the second proposition is: had the 


igible when they cast their votes? And, third, 
if the first and second propositions are estab- 


next highest number of votes, entitled to his 
seat? In support of the first proposition, Mr. 
Simpson admits that he was a member of the 
General Assembly of South Carolina in the 
years 1858, 1859, and 1860, and as such took an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States; that he voted for the call of the con- 
vention which passed the ordinance of seces- 
sion; that he voluntarily entered the army of 
the confederate States, and in that army held 
the rank of major and lieutenant colonel ; that 
while holding such positions in the army he 
took an oath to support the constitution of the 





elected to the confederate congress, where he 
remained during the continuance of the war; 
that he was engaged in open war against the 
Government of the United States, and did all 
he could to advance the confederate cause. 
The establishment of the second proposition 
is reduced to the fact that he is and was a res- 
ident in 1858, 1859, and 1860, of the same 
district which elected him to the Genera! As- 
sembly of South Carolina, afterward to the 
congress of the confederate States, and from 
which he now claims to be elected to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Many of the elect- 
ors of that district served with him when he 
was an officer in the confederate army, and a 
majority of those who voted for him in Novem- 


of the United States, had during the war on 
two occasions voted for him to represent them 
The 
disqualifying section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, which in itself was not only notice to the 
voters of the fourth congressional district but 


en 


to the people of the whole United States, pre- | 
| cludes any plea of want of notice, if, indeed, 


‘any had been made. 


| 
| 
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Therefore it only remains to establish ; 
third proposition, which is purely a quegij, 


| of law. In supportof this I submit to this Ho,. 
Constitution of the United States, which says || 


the following points, namely: 

First. if W. D. Simpson was ineligible, 
the voters knew it, all votes cast for him we. 
thrown away; and 

Second. The election was void so far «. 
affected Simpson. 

Third. That A. 8. Wallace having receiy, 
the highest number of legal votes, is therefy,.. 
duly elected, and the electors who voted {, 
Simpson are to be presumed as having co) 
sented to the election of Wallace, as they yo). 
untarily threw away their votes. 

If the first two questions of fact are esta). 
lished by the proof, namely, that he was inelj. 
gible to hold the office to which he claims t, 
have been elected, and that the electors haj 
sufficient notice of his ineligibility to gsqiq 
office, and the law and authorities which | 
shall introduce sustains the third proposition, 
[ shall contend that A. S. Wallace is entitled 
to the seat. 

In support of the doctrine that when a can. 
didate is ineligible at the time he is voted for »|) 
votes given for him are illegal and absolute) 
void, and that the next highest candidate whois 
eligible is entitled to the seat or to the offic: 
in all cases where the electors had notice of 
the eligibility or disqualification of a candidate, 
the following authorities are relied upon. 

Hayward on County Elections, page 535, on 
this subject says: 

“Tt must be remembered, however, that in ease y 
candidate laboring under disabilities should b 
returned, the election will be avoided on petition 
and that ifbefore the election comes on, or a majority 
has polled, sufficient notice has been publicly given o! 
his disability, the unsuccessful candidate next to hi: 
on the poll must ultimately be the sitting member 


Also, Roe on Elections, page 256: 


a) 


_ “If there be no other candidate than the perso: 
incapacitated the election will necessarily be voi 
but if besides such incapacitated person there be als 
one or more candidates it is a very important que 
tion whether in consequence of the ineapacity of {! 
former tie electors are to be called upon to recon- 
sider their choice, or whether they are to be repr 
sented by the second in number upon the poll, hei 
reality being regarded the first, by reason of t 
nullity of the franchise given tothe other candidat: 
It will be seen that the latter proposition is tha 
which constitutes the law in cases where misapplics 
tion of the franchise by the electors was willful, and 
therefore made in their own wrong.”’ 


Also, Male on Elections, page 336 : 


“If the election is made of a person or persous 
ineligible, such election is void either in toto or o! 
one only, according as the ineligibility applies to all 
or one only, where that ineligibility is clear and 
pointed out to the electors at the poll. It has been 
held that the votes given to such ineligible candi- 
date, after notice, are thrown away and a competi 
tor, though chosen by the smaller number of electors, 
has in such case been held duly elected. But suci 
ineligibility ought to be clear and grounded upou 
some known and settled rule oflaw. Thesame doc- 
trine holds at law in the election to offices in which, 
after notice of the ineligibility of any particular 
candidate, the votes given to him are held to be 
thrown away.”’ 


Also, Rogers on Elections, pages 221-2: Lord 
Ellenborough, in pronouncing the judgment 
of the court of the King’s bench, which judg: 
ment was affirmed upon appeal to the House 
of Lords, (2 Dow, p. 124,) in case of The King 
vs. Hawkins, (10 EKast., 211,) said: 

““The general proposition that votes given for 4 
candidate, after notice of his ineligibility, are to 0 
considered the same as if the persons had not voted a! 
all, is supported in the cases of the Queen va. Bos 
cawen, (E. T.13 Anne,) King vs. Withers, (E. T. 8, &. 
2,) Taylor vs. Mayor of Bath, and King vs. Mond: 
In the first, Boscawen and Roberts, the two candi 
dates, had an equal number of votes, but becau-: 
Boscawen was incapable the votes given for him we! 
considered as thrown away and theotherduly elecic:. 
In the second case, Withers had five votes out | 
eleven, and the other six refusing to vote at all, t! 
court held Withers duly elected, and that the six who 
refused to vote were virtually consenting to the vic. 
tionof Withers. In the third case, Taylor, Biggs," 
Kingston were the candidates. Biggs was objecte: 
to as a disqualified person; notwithstanding wich 
Biggs had fourteen votes, Taylor thirteen, and King 
ston only one. Then Lord Chief Justice Lee, at ni 
prius, directed the jury if they were satisfied that 
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he electors had notice of Bigg’s want of qualification 
an should find for the plaintiff (that was Taylor, 
whohad only thirteen votes) because Biggs, not being 


jualified, was to be considered as a person not in esse | 
UUe , 


and the voting for himamere nullity. The jury found 
for the plaintiff, and the court, on a motion fora new 
trial, agreed with the law as laid down by Lord Chief 
jastice Lee, and refused anewtrial. All the judges 
held that the verdict was right. They held that as 
the fourteen electors who voted for Biggs had notice 
that he was not qualified their votes were thrown 
away; that when electors vote for a person not qual- 
‘fied it is the same thing as if they had given no votes 
at all, in which case it was not disputed that silence 
was a constructive consent.” 

The same principle has been acted upon in 
the case of Claridge vs. Evelyn, (5 B. and A., 
p. $1,) where an infant, having been elected to 
ofice of clerk of a court of requests, notice 
was given at the time of election of his ineligi- 
pility on the ground of nonage. An action 
was brought for a false return by the unsuc- 
cessful candidate, and verdict given for the 
plaintiff, subject to the opinion of the court of 
king’s bench. At the close of his judgment, 
and after argument, Abbott, C. J., said: 

‘Tam of opinion, therefore, that he[the infant] was 
ineligible, and due notice of his incapacity having 
been given tothe electors at the time of the election, 
their votes were thrown away, and consequently 
there must be judgment for the plaintiff.” 

See, also, King vs. Coe, (Haywood on County 
Elections, 5388;) Kingvs. Perry & Phillips, (14 
East., 549;) King vs. Bridge, (1M. andSS., 76.) 

Also, Clerk on Election Committees, p. 156: 

“ Whenever acandidate is disqualified from sitting 
in Parliament, and notice thereof is publicly given 
to the electors, all votes given for such disqualified 
candidate will be considered as thrown away, and 
the other candidate, with a minority of votes, will 
be in position to claim the seat on proof of the exist- 
ence of the disqualification and that sufficient notice 
has been given of it to the electors,” 

The principle that votes given for an ineli- 
giblecandidate after notice of his ineligibility 
are to be considered the same as if the persons 
had not voted at all is as well recognized by 
the courts of law as it is by the committees of 
the House of Commons. Rex vs. Hawkins, 
(10 East., 211 ;) Claridge vs. Evelyn, (5 B. and 
B., Sis) 

Also, Cushing’s Law and Practice of Legis- 
lative Assemblies, pp. 66-7: 

“Tf an election is made of a person who is ineli- 
gible, that is, incapable of being elected, the elec- 
tion of such person is absolutely void, even though he 
is voted for at the same time with others who are 
eligible and who are accordingly elected; and this 
is equally true whether the disability is known to the 
electors or not, or whether a majority of all the votes 
or a plurality only is necessary to the election, and 
whether the votes are given orally or by ballot. 

“‘In this country it is equally true that the election 
of a disqualified person is absolutely void; and in 
those States where a plurality elects, and where the 
votes are given orally, as in England, votes given for 
a candidate after notice of his disqualification are 


thrown away, and the candidate having the next 
highest number of votes is elected.” 


Reference is also made to the Malden case, 
decided 20th of May, 1715, and found in 
18 Journal of House of Commons, pp. 126-9; 
Sergeant Comyn, the candidate having the 
highest number of votes, was declared ineli- 
gible, and Mr. Tuffnel, who had the next 
highest number on the poll, was declared duly 
elected and given the seat. Also, inthe Cock- 
ermouth case, (18 Journal of House of Com- 
mons,) 17th of January, 1717, Sir Wilford 
Lawton had the majority of votes. Lord Percy 
Seymour was the candidate next upon the polls. 
Upon proof that at the time of the election 
there the returned member was a minor the 
House gave the seat to Lord Percy Seymour. 
Again, in the Fife case, decided in 1779, (1 
Luders, p. 455,) General Skene and Mr. Hen- 
derson were candidates. General Skene had 
the majority of votes, and was returned; Mr. 
Henderson petitioned, alleging that General 
Skene was disqualified by reason of holding 
another office. This Skene admitted, but denied 
that this disqualified him. Upona hearing of 
the case the House gave the seat to Mr. Hen- 
derson, who had a minority of votes. Also, 
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72; 


| the Kircudbright case, (1 Luders, p. 38 
| Journal of House of Commons, pp. 15, 245, 
| 415, and 689.) This case occurred in 1780. 
Mr. Gordon and Mr. Johnstone were candi- 
dates. Mr. Gordon hada majority of the votes, 
was declared incapacitated, and Mr. Johnstone 
given the seat. In the case of Mitchell, in 
1690, (10 Journal of House of Commons, 
p- 469 and 470,) the House resolved that A. 
towe, esq., and his agents were guilty of 
bribery, &c.; that he was not duly elected, 
notwithstanding he had received a majority of 
the votes cast, and that the petitioner, who 
had received a minority of votes, was duly 
elected, (1 Luders, p. 564; see also 9 Jour- 
nal of House of Commons, p. 897.) Also, 1 
Luders, p. 65, where same conclusion was come 
to. Also, the Canterbury cases in 1796 and 
1797; Mr. Baker and Mr. Sawbridge were 
returned at the first election. They were peti- 
| tioned against by a number of electors in the 
| interest of Mr. Gipps and Sir John Honey- 
wood, the other candidates, charging them with 
having obtained their majorities by bribery. 
The bribery was established and the election 
declared void. Atthe second election the same 
| parties were candidates; Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Sawbridge were again elected. SirJohn Honey- 
wood and Mr. Gipps petitioned against them, 
charging that they had given notice to the 
electors of their disqualifications, and the com- 
mittee decided Mr. Baker and Mr. Sawbridge 
not duly elected, and seated Sir John Honey- 


ooo 


reported in Clifford’s Reports, pp. 131, 222, 
261, 342, and 343. Mr. Thellusson and Mr. 
Tierny were candidates. 
a majority of the votes cast and was duly re- 
turned as elected, but was found to be ineligi- 
ble, and the seat awarded to Mr. Tierny. 
the Flintshire case, (1797,) reported in 1 Peck, 
p. 526, Sir Thomas Mosteyn was elected and 
returned; Mr. Floyd petitioned against him, 
alleging Sir Thomas Mosteyn to be a minor, 
and that he had given notice to the electors. 
Sir Thomas Mosteyn was declared not duly 
| elected and Mr. Floyd giventheseat. Again, 





candidates. 
votes cast, and was found by a committee, to 
whom his case was referred, not to have the 
| necessary property qualifications. His election 


| (Male on Elections, p. 60.) Also in the Leo- 
minister case, in 1827, Mr. Bish and Mr. Ste- 
phenson were candidates; an objection was 


| of being a Government contractor, and notice 
was published to the electors. Mr. Bish had 
| the majority and was returned. ‘The commit- 
tee resolved that Mr. Bish was not duly elected, 
but that Mr. Stephenson, whohad the minority, 
was, and gave the seat to Mr. Stephenson. 
(Rogers on- Elections, pp. 10 to 14, app.; 
Clerk on Election Committees, p. 160.) 
the Horsham case, (see printed minutes, sec- 


given to Lord E. H., who had the next highest 


that notice was given the electors. 

And, Mr. Speaker, more specifically onthe 
question of notice the following is cited from 
Mile on Elections, page 111: 
| “In principle it seems not to be distinguishable 
| whether the circumstances of disqualification be 
within the knowledge of the electors from its general 
publicity and notoriety or whether it is brought 
within their observation from actual notice given 
them, and that their votes could be thrown away in 
the former case equally as in the latter.’’ 

In the Malden case no notice was given the 
| electors, and the same in that of Cockermouth. 
| These were both cases in which the returned 





wood and Mr. Gipps. (See Clifford’s Reports. ) | 
Also, the Southwark case, decided in 1796, | 


Thellusson received | 


In | 


Farley received a majority of the | 


In | 


ond Horsham case, September, 1848,) where | 
Mr. F. was declared ineligible, the seat was | 


number of votes on the poll, it being shown | 


| in the Leominister case, in 1819, Sir William || 
| Cunningham Farley and Mr. Harcourt were | 
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| founded or not. 





was declared void and Mr. Harcourt seated. |} 


taken that Mr. Bish was ineligible by reason || 
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| in both the seat was given to the next highest 


on the poll who was eligible. 

Neither does it matter if the disqualification 
charged was put in issue by the party returned. 
In the Leominister case the fact that there 
were two opinions regarding the ineligibility of 
the returned member, the returned member 
and his friends contending that he was not dis- 
qualified, upon the decision being made that 
the returned member was ineligible the seat 
was given to the next highest on the poll. 

In the Wakefield case, Barr & Aust., 210, it 
was contended in argument that the returned 
member was eligible, and this had also been 
stated to the electors. Itwas decided that he 
was disqualified. It was then contended that 
the ineligibility was a very doubtful question 
of law, and could not be considered notorious ; 
but the committee gave the seat to the peti- 
tioner having the minority of votes. 


**In very few of the cases decided upon this sub- 
ject have the facts creating the ineligibility been 
notorious. Notoriety is only spoken of as an excuse 
for not having given particular notice to individual 
electors of the fact of ineligibility.”’—Clerk on Elee 
tion Committees, p. 164. 

““Where the disability of the candidate is noto 
rious it should seem that it is not necessary to give 
notice to the electors. Reasoning by analogy to the 
election of corporate officers it might be doubted 
whether more can ever be required than merely to 
give notice without producing a proof of this fact, 
notwithstanding the electors may not have the power 
ofsatisfying themselves whether the objection is well 
Rex vs. Blissell was a motion fora 
new trial on an information in the nature of a quo 
warranto against the defendant for acting as alder 
man of Portsmouth, and a verdict had been given 
for the Crown on two material issues. Pike and Blis- 
sell were adverse candidates; at the election the 
mayor only voted for Blissell, while three aldermen 
voted for Pike; but the mayor gave notice to the 
aldermen that Pike was incapacitated to be elected 
because he held the office of chamberlain, which was 
incompatible, Lord Mansfield, addressing the coun 
sel for the Crown, who was arguing that the disqual 
ification was not notorious, said: ‘Do you doubt 
that if heis really disqualified, whether such dis 
qualification is notorious or not, that the votes given 
for him are thrown away? In another jurisdiction, 
if the disqualification is notorious it does more—it 
elects the other party; and of the law in this case 
you can have no doubt.’’’—Heywood County Elec- 
tions, 533—38. 

There are a number of other cases which 
support the doctrine here contended for, but 
those which are given are the most important, 
and in which the discusions were the fullest. 


Running through a period of neartwo hundred 


| years, and being uniform in their nature, they 





} 
| 
} 
| 


| are deemed sufficient. 


It remaius to inquire, 
are there any cases in which this doctrine is 
controverted ; and if so, to what extent? The 


|| only cases that appear in the English courts or 


in the British Parliament which seem in any 
manner to conflict with this doctrine are the 
cases of Abingdon, (1st Douglass, 419,) which 
occurred in 1775; the Penryn case, Corb & 
Dan., 55, and the case of Inverkeithing Corb & 
Dan., 137, both in the same year, 1819; and 
the latest case reported is that of Cheltenham, 
which occurred in 1848, (printed minutes. ) 
But neither of these cases when examined af- 
fect the doctrine in the least except the Chel- 
tenham case. In the Abingdon case no notice 
was given before the election ; but at the poll 
it was stated the returned member was disqual- 
ified by reason of being the sheriff of the 
county. It was disputed that this was any 
disqualification both by the returned member 
and his counsel, who gave their opinion also 
that it did not disqualify him. The returned 
member was unseated, but the seat was not 
given to the next highest on the poll for the 
reason that it was a doubtful question of law 
whether the holding of such an office rendered 
a person ineligible. It has since been decided 
that the holding of such an office as sheriff 1s 
not a disqualification, and would not render a 
person ineligible to be elected. In the Pen 

ryn and Inverkeithing cases, both alike, "0 
charge of disqualification existed prior to the 
election, but the disqualification occurred by 


| member was rejected because a minor, and |! the returned members rendering themselves 
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ineligible by bribery and treating at the then 
election; and in these cases the election was 
declared void and the petitioners not seated. 
In the Cheltenham case the returned member 
was unseated and the election declared void 
on the charge that bribery had been committed 
by the returned member although the voters 
had notice. But in this case the committee 
were divided—two for giving the seat to the 
petitioner, who had the next highest vote, and 
three against it. This last case occurred in 
1848, and is the only single case to be found 
where there is anything like a controversy as to 
the doctrine contended for. But in Septem- 
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During the last few weeks petitions have been 


coming in by the thousand asking that this 


ber, 1848, just one week after this decision in || 


the Cheltenham case, and in a case which was 
exactly similar—the second Horsham case 
(see printed minutes )—upon the returned mém- 


ber being unseated the candidate having the | 


next highest on the poll was admitted to the 
seat. 
The Penryn and Inverkeithing cases were 


decided on the ground thatthe returned mem- || 
ber must be disqualified by reason of some act | 


prior to the time of the election, and the peti- 


tioners refused the seats because the acts com- | 


plained of had occurred atthe then election for 
which they were returned, which removes these 


cases out of the way entirely and leaves only | g : E : 
| ilege is abolished there will be no saving to the 


the Cheltenham case, decided by a divided com- 
mittee, constituting the single case which con- 


troverts the position contended for, which has | 


occurred in more than two hundred years. 


The case of Horsham, September, 1848, is | 


the last case where this question has been 
made in the English Parliament. The House 
of Commons journals show a number of cases 
since where elections have been declared void 
by reason of the disqualification of candidates, 
but no case where the seat has been claimed 
by the next highest, so that it leaves the law 
of the English Parliament by the last decision, 
and by every single case which has there oc- 
curred, except the Cheltenham case, in favor 
of the doctrine here contended for. 

The facts in this case, Mr. Speaker, and the 
law and authorities applicable to them and 
recited by me, are in my opinion conclusive. 
In no sense has W. D. Simpson been elected a 
member of this body, and both facts and law 
show in unmistakable terms that A. S. Wallace 
is entitled to his seat asa member of Congress 
from the fourth congressional district of the 
State of South Carolina. And in my opinion 
justice demands that this House should adopt 


the majority report in this case of the Commit- | 


mittee of Elections, to which is appended the | 


following resolution : 


Resolved, That upon the papers referred to the | 


Committee of Elections in the contested case of A. 8. 
Wallace ve, W 


D. Simpson, from the fourth con- || 


gressional district of South Carolina, A. S. Wallace | 


is prima facie entitled to a seat in the House as their 
Representative of said district, subject to the future 
action of the House as to the merits of the case. 





Abolition of Franking Privilege. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN HILL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In Tur House or Representatives, 
January 27, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 986) to abolish the franking privilege— 

Mr. HILL said : 

Mr. Speaker: This bill is in substance the 
same as the one I introduced at the opening of 
the session, having been revised in committee. 
it is not the first time, sir, that I have advocated 
this measure on this floor. 
the franking privilege isno new subject in this 
House. For years there have been resolutions 
and discussions in regard to its repeal, but not 
until this session has any earnest and determ- 
ined effort been made for its entire abolition. 


The abolition of | 


| able matter. 
| office piled full of bags containing tons of 
'franked matter, and was informed that this 


privilege be abolished. Public opinion very 
strongly demands it, the press of the country 
unanimously urge it, and every consideration 
of economy, justice, and ‘‘ equal right’’ to all 
calls for it. 

The franking privilege was inaugurated in 


the early history of our country, at a time when | 


the salary of a member of Congress amounted 


to $800 for the short term and about fifteen hun- | 


dred. dollars for the long term; when postage 


was at the rate of from ten, twelve and half, | 


and eighteen and three quarters cents under four 
hundred miles, and twenty-five cents for dis- 


tances over four hundred miles ; when the coun- | 
try was not in a very prosperous condition, and | 
If there | 


when mail routes were few and short. 
ever was a necessity for the franking privilege 


| it was at that time; but that necessity has 
| passedaway. The salaries of members of Con- | 
gressand Government officials have been raised; | 
postage has been reduced to two and three cents | 


for any distance, though our mail routes are 
far more numerous and lengthy, there being 
now two hundred and twenty-three thousand 


' miles of mail routes and over ninety million 


miles of annual transportation of mails. 


It is said by some that if the franking priv- | 


| Post Office Department, that no contractor 


will be paid less for carrying the mails, and no 


saving aside from getting the mails carried at | 
In reply to the first objection, I | 


a less price. 
cannot tell whether they would be carried for 


| less or not, but would state that a bill is now 
| before the Post Office Committee asking for an || 


additional one hundred per cent. for earrying 


| the mails, and the great reason and argument | 


urged is that there are so many public docu- 
ments loading down the mails that contractors 
cannot carry them at present rates, and hence 
want more pay. 
of this reform is that if the mails were free 


| from these heavy public documents we should 


have more prompt transmission and delivery 
of mail matter, the mails being often block- 


aded with these public documents, and are | 


therefore frequently behind time. 
In reference to the other objection, ‘‘ that 
nothing will be saved aside from getting the 


| mails carried ata less pricee,’’ I would state that 
| I have ascertained from the postmaster of this 
_ city that during the last three weeks, ten days 


of which Congress was not in session, there 


has been an average of over four tons per day | 


of free matter sent out from the city post office, 
the postage upon which if paid would amount 
to about two thousand dollars per day. 
does not include any other free matter that has 
come into the office during that time ; and this 


is only one of the many large post offices in | 


the country through which franked mail mat- 
ter passes. 
age on free matter that passes through other 
offices would amount to as much if not more 
than the above sum. 

I find in the city post office here nearly one 
hundred persons employed, the great portion 
of them at work almost entirely on free mail- 
I found when there that large 


was adaily occurrence. I found there a large 
number of horses and wagons, with teamsters 


_and others, bringing in and taking out free 
/matter, and I[ think it is safe to say that the | 


postage alone, if it was paid on all this free 


| matter, would amount to one or two million | 


dollars or more per annum. ‘The fraud and 
the abuse of the privilege is very great, and 
amounts to a large sum of money, and is be- 
yond the control of the Postmaster General. 
There can be scarcely a doubt if the privi- 
lege is abolished that many of the public docu- 
ments now issued would not be printed, and that 


Another argument in favor | 


This | 


It is fair to presume that the post- | 
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' $1,000,000 would be saved in that directio, 

I know of an ex-member of Congress who a 
| few years ago had cart-loads of public docy. 

ments sent through the mails to his home, anq 
_ he afterward sold them for three cents a pound 

the price of waste paper and rags; anothe. 
| had his barn filled with them, to use }j, 
| own words; and a third had his house woe 
filled, and many there are who have thei, 
garrets full of them, and all this after hayjn. 
cost the Governmentra large sum for carryjn, 
them in the mails, for clerk hire in handjjy> 
them, and for bags, boxes, &c., to send them jy, 

Why, Mr. Speaker, should a few enjoy cer. 
tain privileges at the expense of the many? 
Why should thirty-one thousand of my con. 
stituents who get no public documents pay for 
those furnished to a few or to ten or twelye 
hundred at most? It is neither right nor just, 
If we cannot afford to give to all, then dispense 
with the printing and let all share alike. Qne 
of each of these documents could be placed iy 
the public libraries of each district and all who 
| desire have access to them, and perhaps more 
general information be gained from them thay 
by the present mode of distribution. 

It is a common remark that hundreds of tons 
of public documents are annually ground into 
fresh stock for paper, and undoubtedly in some 
instances they are sold to the Government for 
|| fresh printing. ‘his abuse should be reformed, 
|| and we should commence the reform here 
to-day by the passage of this bill. The Post 
Office Department should stand on its own 
|| footing, and each department of Government 
|| pay its own postage the same as they pay for 
stationary, light, and fuel. 
i| This bill contemplates that all matter that 
passes through the mail shall pay postage, and 
af the Post Office Department is thus relieved 
of the incumbrances that have been hanging 
|| upon it for years it is believed that it will pay 
|| its way and be placed in such position that we 
|| may hope soon to reduce the rates of postage 
|| for the forty million people of this great coun- 
try, when all alike may enjoy its benefits. If 
|| we can bring this about and obtain cheap post- 
age it will accomplish much good ; and [ have 
|| no doubt that the constituents of every mem- 
'| ber of this House will lift up both hands and 
\| thank them for it, as they will thank them now 
for doing away with the franking privilege and 
| its abuses. 
|| There is an army of thirty-one thousand 
} nine hundred and seventy-three men who use 
the frank and enjoy the “ privilege’ of sending 
| what they please through the mails. Why 
|| should the favored few be allowed this privilege 
|| at the expense of the many who do not enjoy 
| it? Itis not right in principle under a Gov- 
‘| ernment like this. I have here in my desk 
|| petitions signed by thousands of my constitu: 
|| ents asking that this privilege may be abolished. 
|| [Mr. Hitt then took from his desk a mammoth 
|| petition, held it up, and asked that it be placed 
on file.] ‘he people everywhere, with a re- 








markable unanimity, ask for this reform ; they 
ask for it as a measure of public economy : 
they demand it as an act of simple justice to 
the great mass of our constituents, who while 
enjoying none of the advantages of free mai 
matter are the more heavily taxed on their 
correspondence to bear the expense of this 
privilege for the favored few. 
The people are becoming restless under the 
continued burden of taxation. In my district, 
and also in many other districts, many of ov: 
|| manufacturing establishments are lying st! 
| because of the depression of trade. Working 
1 men and mechanics by the thousand are 1d\ 
} for the want of employment and they are look 
| 
| 
| 





ing to Congress for relief; they are calling !v 
the strictest economy in all Government ex 


| 


|| penditures, to the end that excises may )* 
|| speedily lightened ; they fully understand th’ 
|| our revenue is derived from the industry of (v° 
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nation, through whatever channels it may flow 
into the Treasury, and they are properly jeal- 
ous of the disposition of the treasure thus con- 
tributed; and it becomes us, as their Repre- 
-entatives, to guard every possibility of leakage 
+o the detriment of the people’s interest. Let 
»conomy be our study; let us apply the test 
everywhere, and I know of no more appro- 
priate point to commence anew this work than 
hy the passage of this bill, which while it 
reduces all to equal postal facilities saves mil- 
jons of dollars and will lead to other econo- 
mies in expenditures, and, better than all, 
paves the way eventually for the adoption of 
that great boon to the people, popular penny 
postage. : : 

[t has been proposed in some of the bills 
offered that stamps or money be substituted 
for the use of members instead of the frank. 
| hope not. That would cause an evil second 
only to the use of thefrank. Our constituents 
will soon understand the necessity of paying 
postage on everything that pertains to their 
personal interest ; and Iam sure if any of them 
desire public documents they will willingly and 
cheerfully pay the postage onthem. Members 
will therefore be put to very little expense for 
postage, and with their present salary this out- 
lay will not be a heavy tax upon them. I re- 
member, when a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, that the wife of one of the members went 
toa store and purchased a silk dress with post- 
age stamps received by her husband while a 
member of that body. The system became a 
creat evil there, and if inaugurated here I fear 
would become as great a one if not worse. I 
say, therefore, no postage stamps Or money ; 
but let us stand on a clear, clean footing of 
economy, saving all the expense we can for 
ihe Government and for the people. 

This bill if passed is to take effect the Ist 
of July next, which will give all time to clear 
out the documents they may have on hand. It 
will also empty some of the rooms in the Capi- 
tol now filled with documents, and thus make 
more room for committees, whichis now greatly 
needed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass, 
and that not one member will be found to 
vote against it. I do not always expect to be 
a member of Congress with the privilege of 
thefrank ; and when I retire from these Halls 
and from among the great and learned men of 
our country to private life 1 want to enjoy with 
my fellow-citizens and the masses of the peo- 
ple lighter taxes and cheap postage ; and while 
{ remain here I shall do all in my power to 
bring about these ends, and shall now vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. BENTON. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. I wish to know who are 
the members of Congress who have disposed 
of their public documents in the way he de- 
scribes ? 

Mr. HILL. I desire to explain that those 
to whom I have referred arc ex-members—not 
members ofthe present Congress. [ Laughter. ] 


Admission of Virginia. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. M. THAYER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
fy tHe Senate or THE Untrep Srares, 
January 17 and 18, 1870. 


The Senate having under ccnsideration the bill 
(H. R. No, 783) to admit the State of Virginia to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States— 

Mr. THAYER said: 

Mr. Present: It is difficult for me to 
believe that the Senator from Nevada who 
has charge of this bill [Mr. Stewart] is anx- 
ious to bring it toa vote. He has on several 
occasions entreated the Senate to pass it, and 
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then when we were about to vote on import- | 


ant amendments pending he has interposed a 
speech, and when we were coming to a vote, 
according to agreement, then again he has sub- 
stituted the House billand interposed another 
speech. Bydoing that he is drawing a speech 
from me which I should not have made. 

The very tenor of the remarks of the Senator 


from Nevada evinced to my mind the extreme | 


distrust which he entertains of the State of 
Virginia after this bill shall pass, if that is to 
be the decision of Congress. He wants the 
finishing stroke put upon the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment within a week. Why have 
he and other Senators urged the Governor of 
Nebraska, who happens to be sitting in the 
Chamber, to convene the Legislature of that 
State within ten days from to-day in order that 
she may ratify it? Why this urgent haste? 
Because they fear, and almost, I would say, 
believe that Virginia will attempt to undo the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment; that 
Virginia may trample under foot the laws of 
Congress which have been passed for the pro- 
tection of the loyal people of Virginia. 

The Legislature of Nebraska I can say, and 
I do it by authority, will be convened during 
the month of February, and that she will ratify 
the fifteenth amendment is beyond a doubt; 
for there is but one Democratic State Senator 
in the Senate and but four Democratic mem- 
bers in the House. ‘That is the way we make 
Republican States in the West. 

1 need hardly recall the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that Nebraska applied here for 
admission, and that conditions were imposed 
upon her to the effect that there should be uni- 
versal suffrage in the State of Nebraska. We 
did not regard it as a degradation upon that 
State, but accepted the condition in good faith. 
I do not propose to vote for the admission of 
Virginia upon the naked bill of the House of 
Representatives after having submitted to the 
imposition of conditions upon the State of 
Nebraska. How is it that the Congress of the 
United States, after three years more of pro- 
gress, can now propose to admit this State 
without conditions or guarantees? Mother of 
States, was she! One of the mothers of seces- 
sion and treason ; for the abominable monster 


of treason required more than one mother. | 


She, with her record red with human blood, is 
now to pass through Congress without a condi- 
tion and without a guarantee. Why is this? I 
have heard the question asked repeatedly dur- 
ing the progress of this debate, why is it that 
conditions were required of a loyal people when 
assuming the obligations of statehood and 
which are not required of a State which swung 
from her moorings in the Union, joined the 


southern confederacy, raised armies, and fought | 


through four years to destroy the Union? 


This bill has been pushed forward with most | 
extraordinary energy, most extraordinary de- | 


termination, and with most unprecedented 
haste. Virginia has been eight years out of 
the Union. Where is the extreme necessity 
for the haste which has been manifested in 
ee forward this bill? Not a day nor an 

our could be given for investigation, for 
examination into the facts, or an examination 
into the allegations which were made here by 
citizens of Virginia over their own signatures. 
I know not whe they are nor what they are; 
but the memorial came in a form which enti- 
tled it to respect and consideration. Not an 
hour could be given, and they, professing to 
be the loyal people of Virginia, were met in 
the Senate of the United States with contumely, 
denunciation, and abuse from Republican Sen- 
ators. I know not what illusion may have come 
upon honorable Senators; whether they are at 
fault or whether I am at fault and those who 
vote with me; whether! am laboring under a de- 
lusion or are they; but I do say that these scenes 
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are most extraordinary. We have heard de- 
nunciations in this Chamber from Senators 
which have created a feeling of surprise. We 
had been accustomed to hear such denuncia- 
tions during the last three years from Senators 
| of an = political faith on this floor; but 

during the progress of this debate those Sen- 
ators have been silent; others have done their 
work; others have fought their battle. 

Now, Mr. President, let me call your atten- 
tion to another fact. More than one, two, three, 
four, or half a dozen, or a dozen Senators who 
favor the passage of the bill for the admission 














of Virginia have frankly confessed that they 
do it with extreme reluctance and extreme dis- 
trust. They frankly admit that they fear the 
consequences ; that they fear Congress will 
within a twelvemonth be called upon to take 
action in regard to Virginia for the violation 
of the conditions of her admission or for the 
violation of the fifteenth amendment. Seeing 
the danger, they gush madly on; seeing the blun- 
der, they make Tate to repeat it. <A vessel 
strikes upon a sunken rock and sinks beneath 


|| the waves; the master of another in full view 


ee on all steam, crowds all sail, and drives 
1is ship upon the same sunken rock and sinks 
beneath the waves. Where is the prudence, 
the common judgment, which would influence 
Senators in the ordinary affairs of life, that, con- 
fessing the danger, this bill is thus pushed for 
ward through the two Houses of Congress? 
Where is the statesmanship of this policy? 

I read in the public prints that on the 
announcement of the vote in the other House 
on the passage of the bill admitting Virginia 
it was received with rapturous applause. It 
recalled to my mind the fact that on the pas- 
sage of the ordinance of secession there was 
one shout of joy that went up through all Vir- 
ginia at the severance of her relations with the 
Union. The measure may meet with that same 
applause inthis Chamber if it is to go through ; 
but I call to mind the fact that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of men and women in 
Virginia whose hearts to-day are full ef the 
gravest apprehensions at the gloomy prospect 
that is before them. There are thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of people in the State 
of Virginia, every sentiment of whose soul has 
beat in unison with love for their country since 
that ordinance of secession passed until this 
hour, who dread the passage in its present 
form of the bill to restore Virginia to the 
Union; and yet their appeal in this Chamber 
is met with ridicule and derision. 

I question no Senator’s motives; I concede 
to every one the same sincerity of purpose, the 
same honesty of intention which I claim for 
myself; but I must be permitted to say that 
after the experience of the past eight years, 
after the experience of the last three years in 
the work of reconstruction, I have been amazed 
at what has transpired in Congress during the 
last week, and I am amazed at the exceeding 
hot haste with which Senators have attempted 
to crowd this measure through Congress. 

There is another feature of this debate to 
which I desire to call attention and which has 
been exceedingly interesting to me. I have 
remarked that a portion of the members of this 
body, those who belong to the opposite polit 
ical faith, have remained entirely silent. | 
could not but notice the satisfaction whic: 
seemed to settle upon their countenances as 
this debate progressed. They seem to be as 
serene and composed as a summer’s morning ; 
or, to be still more poetic, as calm and unruflled 
as the waters of a moon-lit lake. There has 
been nothing except an incidental allusion to 
the record of the Democratic party to call forth 
the impetuous eloquence of my honorabie 
friend from Delaware, [ Mr. Savissory ; } noth 
ing to invite constitutional dissertations. from 
my honorable friend :from Kentucky. [Mr. 
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Davis ;] nothing to invite a speech from any 
Democratic Senator till to-day. 

I wish to call attention to the fact,within the 
remembrance of every Senator, that from the 
day when the first reconstruction bill passed 
Congress down to the Ist day of January, 1870, 
whenever & measure came up touching recon: 
struction in the southern States this Chamber 


tious of the Constitution which the Republican 
party were perpetrating. They have argued 


from first to last that no State was ever outof | 
the Union when she had once been in; and in | 
every Democratic convention, from the na- | 


tional convention down to a county conven- 
tion, in all the States it has been set forth that 
no State was ever out of the Union. Whatdo 
we see to-day? This same Democratic party 
voting a State into the Union which has never 
been out. My honorable friends from Ken- 
tucky, from Delaware, from,California, and 
from Ohio, and others are now all committed 
to the admission of a State into the Union 
which according to their own declarations from 
year to year has never been out of the Union. 
Mr. President, the world moves. The Dem- 
ocratic party have come up to the doctrine of 
reconstruction and have indorsed it. They 
are now committed to the provisions of our 
reconstruction laws, for they are voting uni- 
tedly in favor of the admission of Virginia. I 
congratulate them 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask bim a question? 

Mr. THAYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the Senator un- 
derstand the bill now before the body as admit- 
ting Virginia into the Union or simply declaring 
that Virginia is entitled to representation in 
Congress? 

Mr. THAYER. 
it before? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I asked you a question. 

Mr. THAYER. I understand very well the 
purport of the bill which is now under discus- 
sion. Itis restoring Virginia to representation 
in the Union. Now, 1 ask my friend from 
Delaware if she bas never been deprived of it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Never at any time that 
she chose to avail herself of it. 

Mr. THAYER. ‘The honorable Senator 
admits the correctness of my position. He is 
now voting a State to be entitled to represent- 
ation of which she has been deprived. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No; 1 say she never 
has been deprived unless she chose voluntarily 
to deny herself the privilege ; she always had 
the right. 

Mr. THAYER. The Senator from Dela- 
ware, then, claims that Virginia has been enti- 
tled to representation from the time she seceded 
until now; that she was entitled to vote for 
presidential electors in 1864, according to his 
own reasoning, though waging a flagrant war 
against the Government. He must take one 
conclusion or the other. If he is now voting 
her to be entitled to representation, then she 
has been deprived of it; if he is now voting 
her back into the Union, then she has been 
out of the Union. 

The honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SavuLsBury] thought proper to present a vindi- 
cation, as did also the honorable Senator from 
California, [Mr. Casser.yx,] of the record of 
the Democratic party. 1 have heard before 
during this session similar references to the 
Democratic party. I have noticed the taunt 
thrown out before to-day during this session 
that the Republican party were responsible for 
the debt which accrued in the suppression of 
the rebellion. Senators may yet come to claim 
that the Democratic party was the party which 
suppressed the rebellion, and that the Repub- 
lican party was the party which inaugurated 





Has she been entitled to 


| on this point—to the record of the Democratic 
et me ask the honorable Senator from | 
Jelaware what party had possession of the | 


| party. 
; +. os > fs 

has rung with the denunciations of Democratic | 
Senators against the usurpations and the viola- || 
| party. 


| which had been a sacred compact for thirty 
| years between slavery and freedom. That great 
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treason. 
According to what is transpiring to-day it would 
seem as if history was reversing itself. 

Sir, let me call attention—and I shall occupy | 
but a few moments of the time of the Senate | 


i 


| 


Government for thirty years prior to the inaugu- 
ration of the rebellion ? It was the Democratic 
That party had directed and shaped 
| the policy of the country, and was in possession 
of the Government when the war commenced. 
It had possession of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of the Government. It 
was under the policy of the Democratic party 
thatthe war commenced. It was by the teach- 
ings and the doctrines of the Democratic party 
that the South were taught to rebel. It was the 
Democratic party which broke faith with the 
nation in repealing the Missouri compromise 


compact, which consecrated forever to human 
freedom all the territory north of the line of 
| 36° 30’, the Democratic party violated or set 
| aside at the demand of the slave-masters of the 
| South in order to force slavery on the free soil 
of Kansas. Such is the record of history. 

| It was bya series of aggressions and outrages 
on the part of the Democratic party that the 
| Republican party was called into being, founded 
on the great principle that all the territory of 
the United States was free and that slavery 
was only a sectional institution. It was by the 
teachings and by the doctrines that were pro- 
claimed by the leaders of the Democratic party 
that war came. What Republican ever raised 
his hand against the flag of his country? What 
Republican who voted for Mr. Lincoln ever 
| aided in planning treason and rebellion? Who 
did it but the leaders of the Democratic party 
in this Chamber and in the other Hall, who sat 








in their seats making laws for the United States 
during the day and then met in secret conclave 
| all through the winter of 1860-61 hatching 
treason? Tell me not that the Republican party 
brought on the war and are responsible for the 
national debt. 

Sir, when the war came, had the Democratic 
party of the North been true to the Government, 





it would not have lasted six months. Having 
taught the South to rebel, as the northern De- 
mocracy did, by telling the South that they of the 
North would stand by them and sustain them, 
when the war went on it was the aid and en- 





couragement given by the northern Democracy 
to the South that prolonged the war year after 
year. I make not this accusation against all 
the Democratic party. That there were loyal 
| men in it I gladly admit; but I speak of it as an 
organization. It was disloyal from the begin- 
ning to theendof the war. When that conven- 
tion met in the city of Chicago and declared 
the war a failure, and demanded a cessation of 
hostilities in order that peace might be made 
with the rebels in arms, that resolution was 
equal to an addition of one hundred thousand 
men, fresh recruits, to the rebel lines, and a 
corresponding draft was made upon the indus- 
try and the bone and the sinew and the life of 
the North to carry on the struggle thus made 
the more desperate by the aid thus given to the 
rebels by their allies of the North. The sol 

dier of the Union never went into battle with. 
out feeling conscious that he was fighting two 
armies, the rebels in the front and the northern 
Democracy in the rear. 

Sir, itis not pleasant to review these facts 
of history. I should not have done it but for 
the declarations made by the honorable Sen- 
| ators from Delaware and California that we have 
brought upon the country the war, and that 
we created this immense debt. Sir, it was a 
Democratic rebellion, and this is a Democratic 
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It is said that history repeats itself. || debt, the legitimate offspring of Demoergi;, 


rule and Democratic teaching, and ag gyo) 
history will write down as the facts, in my judy. 
ment, because they cannot be denied, ’ 

Now, in reference to the bill before the Sey. 
ate let me remark that | am not prepared ,, 
vote for the admission of Virginia with her pres 
ent surroundings and in her present conditioy 
because I have not confidence that she wij j,,. 
true to the amendments of the Constitution of 
the United States which she has ratified, ay, 
because I am compelled to believe by concy; 
rent testimony that there will not be protectio, 
for the loyal people of Virginia. Therefore | 
prefer if I err to err on the safe side, to ho}; 
her back until we do have sufficient guaran 
tees—guarantees which shall not be patchwork, 
which shall not be like heaps of sand, to be 
blown to the winds. I want those guarantees 
under which all the people of Virginia, Dem. 
ocrats and Republicans, white and black, who 
obey the laws shall enjoy the equal protection 
of the laws. When | am satisfied that such 
condition of things exists in Virginia then I am 
ready to vote for her admission, but not unti| 
then. 

The honorable Senator from Nevada, [ Mr, 
NYE, ] who has always been so true to the cause 
of reconstruction and to the cause of freedom, 
made some remarks the other day which fe|| 
upon my ears causing sincere-regret on my 
part. I regretted to find the shaft of his severe 
sarcasm turned against those who thought i: 
proper to send here a respectful remonstrance 
against the admission of Virginia. 1 regretted 
to hear him say that Virginia, oppressed Vir- 
ginia, long-suffering Virginia, her very locks 
wet with the dews of the night 

Mr. STEWART. I never could have saij 
any pretty things of that sort. [Laughter. | 

Mr. THAYER. I am aware of that. My 
friend from Nevada is not so poetical as lis 
colleague. He must not imagine that he gives 
utterance to all the pretty things that come 
from the State of Nevada. [Laughter. | 

He [Mr. Nye] described with affecting pathos 
the hardships inflicted upon this long-suffering, 
patiently- waiting State of Virginia! She has 
waited till her very locks are wet with the dews 
of the night! 

Sir, let me say to that honorable Senator 
whose impulses and whose intentions are so 
just that there are people in Virginia to-day 
who are tired of waiting, waiting, waiting for 
that protection which this great Government 
of the United States has vouchsafed to every 
citizen who respects its authority and obeys i's 
commands. They have waited in vain, and 
they wait to-day for those guarantees and for 
those assurances of equal protection which bi 
and I enjoy; and in my opinion if this bill 

asses they will wait in vain, and you will see 
Lendunde and thousands of them leaving Vir- 
ginia, as I have seen some within the last three 
months, and seeking homes in Indiana ani 
Illinois, and seeking that protection of the law 
which they cannot find in Virginia. 

The Senator from Nevada also remarked 
that he was tired of this work of reconstruc 
tion. I am nottired of the work of reconstruc 
tion, but I am tired of being beaten in the work 
of reconstruction by those who could not beat 
us in the field. Sir, we have struggled witl 
the rebellion from the very day that Andrew 
Johnson betrayed his party and his country: 
we have been struggling with rebellion in try: 
ing to carry out reconstruction during the las 
three years, and we are struggling with it to 
day in some of the late insurgent States. 

Senators have told us that we must not judge 
Virginia by Georgia or Tennessee. I say it's 





proper and reasonable to judge of Virginia by 
what has taken place in Georgia and Tennessee. 
It is proper for us to avail ourselves of all the 
lights of experience, of all the facts in all the 
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lately insurgent States which bear upon the 


snestion. If Georgia has trampled the four- 


‘oenth amendment under foot it is but rea- | 


-onable to infer that the same elements may 
.ccomplish the same results in other States. 

Mr, President, | embarked in this work of 
-econstruction with the determination to make 
+ eure and permanent. It was the declared 
will of the American people, speaking at the 


hallot-box and through Congress, that the || 


-econstruction laws should be executed for the 


-alvation of the nation and for the guarantee | 
of equal rights and the maintenance of peace | 
For one I | 


-hroughout the revolted States. 
propose not to yield until the battle is fully 
fought and the victory fully won. For one I 
propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer and all winter, and each succeeding 
summer and winter till the Union is completely 
triumphant and the rebellion completely con- 
quered. 

(Mr. Tuayer here yielded to a motion to 
adjourn. ] 


Tuespay, January 18, 1870. 


The Senate having under consideration the same | 


eubject— 

Mr. THAYER. Mr. President, I shall not 
oceupy much of the time of the Senate this 
morning; in fact I had nearly concluded the 
remarks [ intended to make yesterday, when 
my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Ramsey] de- 
sired me to yield the floor for a motion to ad- 
journ. The hour being so late, and recollect- 
ing that Senator had with great uniformity 
yoted against all motions to adjourn, I felt 
bound to oblige him. [Laughter. ] 

On Friday last an understanding was entered 
into by which it was agreed that a vote on the 
Senate judiciary bill for the admission of Vir- 
ginia should be reached yesterday at four 
o'clock. All assented to that arrangement, 
and supposed from the extraordinary haste 
with which the bill was being pressed, and the 
zeal which had been manifested by its friends 
and the anxiety which they have shown for an 
early vote, that we should have reached it yes- 
terday. To our surprise, however, a motion 
was interposed to lay that bill aside and substi- 


tute the House bill, and the spectacle was pre- | 


sented of my friend from Nevada, represent- 
ing the Judiciary Committee and having this 
billin charge, throwing aside his own offspring 
and adopting that of another. I can inform 
him that this child of his adoption is launched 
upon a stormy sea and has the prospect of a 
rough passage. 

Why the bill of the Senate, which had been 
under discussion for a week, and for a vote on 
which a time had been agreed upon, should be 
thus summarily thrust aside, I can only divine. 
An amendment had been made to it which, in 
the judgment of some who are anxious to have 


some security from Virginia, might accomplish | 


the purpose which they had in view. But, sir, 


prevail, and the bill of the House, naked 


and simple, is pressed upon the Senate. I | 


would suggest to those who are anxious thus to 
bring Virginia back without conditions and 
without guarantees to cast that bill aside and 


whereas the Congress of the United States has 


been guilty of oppression and wrong and out- | 
rage upon the State of Virginia, the grand old 


mother of States and of Presidents, the noble 
Old Dominion, the school wherein were taught 
‘or so many long years the sacred doctrines 
of the sublime resolutions of 1798, and beneath 
whose svil sleep the bones of so many of our 
heroic dead wis perished in saving the Gov- 
*rnment which Virginia was attempting to 
destroy, therefore we invite her to favor us 
with the light of her restored wisdom and to 
send up her Senators and Representatives, 








| 
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| promising that they shall be admitted at once 
_and to the chiefest places in both Houses of 


|| legislation which is pressed upon Congress. 


| tion of the United States; and further, because | 
| a portion of the members legally elected were 


| the Union, and you refuse to prescribe the same 


| gia. 





| United States of the right to vote in said State who | 
| are entitled to vote by the constitution thereof herein | 


Congress, and declare to her that we express | 
our heartfelt regret for the treatment which 

she has received at our hands! In that way | 
you willreach more directly the end to which, | 
it seems to me, you are now tending by the | 


Sir, less than twenty days ago Congress 
enacted a law remanding Georgia to her former 
provisional condition. Why? 
members of the Legislature of Georgia had 


refused to take the oath prescribed by the re- | 


construction laws, and because a portion of | 


|| the members of that Legislature were disqual- | 


ified from holding office under the third section 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- | 


ousted and their places filled by those illegally 
elected. To-day you are forcing Virginia into 


condition to her which you prescribed to Geor- 
Why this difference? Does Virginia pre- 
sent herself with a purer record than Georgia? 
Has she any more claims to admission than 
Georgia? If Georgia had her Andersonville, | 


Virginia had her Belle Isle and Libby. If } 


the voice of oppressed loyal people in Georgia 


| came up to the Halls of Congress demanding 

that protection which you have guarantied to 
| all who obey the law the same voice has come 
| up from the plains, the valleys, and the mount- 


that same protection of Government and of 
law. With one hand we remanded Georgia to 
military power for violated conditions; with 
the other you restore Virginia without condi- 
tions! Honorable gentlemen may have an 
explanation, but of its wisdom the future will 
determine. 

It will be recollected that in the act which 
was passed declaring certain of the lately insur- 
gent States restored to the Union certain con- 
ditions were prescribed. I refer to the act of 
June 25, 1868, wherein it is expressly declared 
as follows: 

“That each of the States of North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Florida shall be entitled and admitted to repre- 


sentation in Congress as a State in the Union when | 


the Legislature of said State shall have duly ratified 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress and 
known as article fourteen, upon the following funda- 


mental conditions: that the constitution of neither | 


of said States shall ever be so amended or changed 
as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the 


| recognized, except as a punishment for crime,”’ &c. 


| State of Virginia? 
to introduce another which shall declare that |! 


| do not require the same pledge from Virginia; | 
and, judging by the past, we have abundant | 
reason for believing that she will make use of | 

| the privilege that we thus give to her. 
Now, Mr. President, let me refer to the | 
statement which has been repeatedly made in | 


! 


| 
| 


The Congress of the United States expressly 
declared that the Legislatures of those States 


| should ratify and agree and pledge their sacred 
honor to that fundamental condition, that the || 


right of suffrage should never be abridged or 


\ | taken away from any portion of their citizens || 
that is trampled under foot for fear it might || 


who were entitled to vote except for crime. 
Why, I ask the Senator from Nevada and 
those who are acting with him, do you refuse 


now, two years later, to apply the same con- | 
|| dition and require the same pledge from the 
i What has she done to || 
What will be |} 


entitle her to this immunity? hat 
the inference to be drawn by Virginia on the 


refusal of Congress to require thissame pledge? |, 
It must inevitably be that she may do with || 
| impunity that which you required Georgia to | 


pledge herself she would not do, because you 


this Chamber that we have committed our- 
selves to the reception of Virginia back into 


Because the || 


SENATE. 


the Union by our previous legislation. That 
statement or charge has been iterated and 
reiterated again and again, and yet not a Sen- 
ator has pointed to one single line in these 
acts of reconstruction which committed us to 
the admission or the restoration of Virginia 
when she might apply. Section sixof the act 
of March 2, 1867, provides— 


“That until the people of the said rebel States 
| shall be by iaw admitted to representation in the 
| Congress of the United States any civil govern- 
ments which may exist therein shall bedeemed pro 
| visional only, and in all respects subject to the par- 
|} amount authority of the United States at any time 
to abolish, modify, control, or supersede the same.”’ 


| The act of April 10, 1869, has this further 
| provision on this subject in reference to Vir- 
| ginia, Mississippi, and Texas : 

“* And be it further enacted, That the proceedings in 
any of said States shall notbe deemed final or oper- 
ate as a complete restoration thereof until their 
action respectively shall be approved by Congress.”’ 

Can language be any plainer than that? | 
challenge my friend from Nevada or any other 
Senator who has made this statement to show 
one line or one word in these acts which binds 
| us to the unconditional restoration of Virginia. 
| On the contrary, the section which I have just 
read expressly admits and placesit in the power 
of Congress to review and revise the action of 
| Virginia, and we are not in any particular com- 
So 
pledges and 


1 mitted to receive her on her i  E 
|| much for the charge of violate 
|| violated faith. 





|| But, sir, in admitting Virginia to-day there 
_ains of Virginia, demanding the interposition || is a violated pledge and there is violated faith. 
| of Federal power to give to her loyal people |) 


|| We have solemnly promised to the faithful 
| people of Virginia that they shall have the 
| equal protection of the law and the blessings 
| of good government. I appeal to every Ke- 
publican Senator in this presence to-day if he 
is sure he is making that pledge good to that 
oppressed people? No, sir; the declarations 
of too many of those who avow themselves in 
favor of the passage of the bill show what uni 
versal distrust there is in regard to this legis 
lation; and yet we are urged to put it right 
through without let or hinderance. We ar: 
urged to turn the true people of Virginia over 
| to the rule of those who still love treason and 
| hate the Union. 

Mr. President, you and I and all others 
holding positions of honor and trust under the 
authority and Government of the United States 
are required to subscribe to a certain oath, 
sometimes called the iron-clad oath, the oath 
of 1862. The Legislature of Virginia met in 
a provisional capacity. Could its members be 
| required to take an oath less binding and less 
restrictive than we? They metas members of 
the Legislature of Virginia under the authority 
of the laws of Congress as a provisional body. 
How can they escape taking that oath which 
| is required of all who hold office under the 
authority of the Government of the United 
States? There is statutory authority for the 
1] position which I am presenting, for the conclud- 
|| ing portion of section six of theact of March 2, 
|| 1867, an act to provide for the more efficient 
'| government of the rebel States, is as follows: 


**And no person shall be eligible to any office 
| under such provisional governments who would be 
|| disqualified from holding office under the provisions 
of the third section of said constitutional amend 
ment.”’ 


If that oath is not applied to the members 
of the Virginia Legislature, how, pray, are you 
to ascertain whether they are disqualified under 
the third section of the fourteenth amendment ” 
Sir, it was the spirit and intent, expressed and 
implied, running all through the reconstruction 
enactments, that the oath should be required, 
which would purge the Legislature of those 
who are disqualified. How does Congress know 
whether there are or are not members in tha! 
Legislature who are disqualified by the provis 
| jon to which I have referred? Did Congress 

intend to perpetrate the farce of passing 4 con- 


} 


1 
| 
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certain persons for reasons therein set forth, 
and yet permit those same 
members of the very Legislatures which were 
to ratify or reject that constitutional amend- 
ment? Did you intend to perpetrate that in- 
consistency ? 
power of those who had been warring upon the 
Government and would be disqualified under 
the proposed amendment to have the power 
to reject that very amendment which Congress 
and the country had declared to be necessary 
to guard against future rebellion and as a guar- 
antee for fature peace? The very statement of 
the case shows the inconsistency of the course. 
Sir, it was but just and right at least that they 
should be required to take the same oath which 
all others are required to take who enter upon 
offices of honor or trust under the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. President, if any measures have ever 
received the sanction and approval of the 
American people the reconstruction measures 
have received that sanction and approval. 
They were submitted to the people in the can- 
vass of 1868, and after a canvass unsurpassed 
for exhaustlessness of argument and thorough- 
ness of discussion these measures did receive 
the sanction and approval of the American 
people; and if there is one principle running 
through those measures which received their 
sanction more than another it is that one which 
guaranties to all the people of the Union who 
are law-obedient and law-abiding equality of 
justice, equality of law; it is that one which 


recognizes citizenship in those once enslaved || 


and guaranties to them the nation’s protectiou.. 
And if there is one course which they will 
approve above another on the part of their 


national legislators it is that one which those | 


shall follow out to the end who are determined 


to see the provisions of the reconstruction laws | 
finally triumphant in all the States of the South. | 

We have gone through struggles in the field | 
and struggles in the civil departments of the | 
Government; we are struggling to-day with || 


the rebellion, not in the field but in another 
form, and the question is not yet settled which is 
triumphant. | propose to follow out the course 
which | have indicated and vote against the 
admission of Virginia, because we have not, in 
my judgment, the proper guarantees for pres- 
ent and for future security. 

Do you ask whence comes the power to 
secure these guarantees? I answer the power 
is inherent in the Government itself to preserve 
its existence, to maintain its own authority, to 
execute its provisions. If not expressed it is 
there—is self-evident, is self-existing. It is 


the God-given right of self-preservation which | 


is in all Governments. The power exists within 
this Government to preserve itself; if not ex- 
pressed it is implied. It is there. The right 
to exist implies the power to preserve. The 
end to be attained implies the right to do that 
which is necessary to attain it. It is lawful 
to execute all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion to save the Government; it is the sov- 
ereignty of government, and if it is not set forth 
in statutory or constitutional form it exists in 
this higher ground, that there is power within 
the Government to secure its own self-pro- 
tection and self-perpetuation, which is to the 
Government as the right of self-defense to the 
individual. LKngland has no written constitu- 
tion, but she has a strong Government. This 
principle lies at the foundation of all govern- 
ment, the right to preserve its own existence, 
and in the absence of it all Governments must 
fail. It is the common law of government. 
That Government which cannot sustain itself 
isa failure. That Government which cannot 
pretect the rights of its citizens is a mockery. 

If the State fails to do this, then the United 


States must enable her to do it, if the failure |! for her admission. 


wensng to become | 


Did you intend to place it in the | 


1} 


} 





} 
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| 
| 


| ernment of the Union falls. 


| order to insure domestic tranquillity in 


part. Inthe absence of this principlethe Gov- 
But we are not 
left to inferential grants of powers. Section 
eight of the first article of the Constitution of 
the United States declares that— 

** The Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any Department or 
officer thereof.” 

The foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested in the Government must be executed in 


| order to form a more perfect union in Virginia ; 


in order to establish justice in vee in 
irginia; 
in order to provide for the common defense in 


| Virginia; in order to promote the general wel- 


fare in Virginia; in order to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to the people of Virginia, and 
to their posterity forever. 

If Virginia has not secured these objects for 


_ her people then the powers necessary to secure 


them must be executed, and Congress must 
make the law requisite for their execution. 
The day of State nghts dogmas has come toan 
end. ‘There is a national Government, a cen- 
tral Government, to which States must yield 
the supremacy. I claim for the Government 
the exercise of this power in the case of a State 
which has not rebelled. How much stronger 
and more substantial is the claim for its exer- 
cise in the case of a State which has severed 
its relations with the Union and destroyed all 


| civil government. 


But there is further authority in the Consti- 
tution for this intervention, this interposition 
of Federal power. Section four, article four, 


| declares that— 


“The United States shall guaranty to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government.” 

There can be no dispute on this proposition, 
namely, that Congress is the power to execute 
this trust, this guarantee ; and it is equally clear 
that Congress must determine the mode and 


| manner of its execution, what is to be done, 


how it is to be done, and when it is to be done. 
It may be by legislation and it may be by 
refusing representation. It is of course left 
to Congress to determine what is a republican 
form of government; that being determined, 
its duty is binding to see that such a govern- 
ment is enforced in all the States. Under 
this constitutional trust the obligation rests 
upon Congress to make sure that such a gov- 
ernment is established in Virginia. A failure 
to accomplish this result is a failure of the war 
for the Union. We are charged with high and 
responsible trusts; we must see that they are 
faithfully executed. No clamor for immediate 
admission should shut our eyes to the danger 
of such admission. Itwasthe command of the 
American people that the reconstruction laws 
should be completely and effectually executed 
to secure the rights and the liberties of all the 
citizens of the Republic. Let reconstruction 
be radical, sure, complete, perpetual; then the 
war for the Union will indeed be triumphant. 

Mr. President, I harbor no bitternesstoward 
the people of Virginia or the people of the 
South who have been in rebellion. Iam actu- 
ated by no vindictive feeling toward them. 
I only ask for equal laws and equal justice 
and equal protection. We have shown to the 
people of the South that we were ready to take 
them by the hand when they met us witha 
corresponding spirit; when they evinced a 
disposition to carry out the reconstruction acts 
and sustain them in good faith we would re- 
ceive them with generous hearts and forget the 
past. But until I can see that spirit in the 
people of Virginia I shall withhold my vote 


| 


SSS 
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: ‘ ole — 
stitutional amendment which should disqualify || results from want of power, or compel her if | 
| it is a voluntary failure, for the United States 
are sovereign and the State but a constituent | 


| 
| 
| 
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SPEECH OF HON. Hi. L. DAWES. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
{xy rue Hovse or Representatives. 
January 27, 1870. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole >, 
the state of the Union, and having under consider. 
ation the bill (H. R. No. 974) making appropriatioy. 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expens», 
of the Government for the year ending June 
1871— 

Mr. DAWES said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I was arraigned yesterday 
for the speech I made in this House on Tues 
day of last week on the League Island bij), 
first, because it was an attack upon the Admip. 
istration of which I professed to be a sup 
porter; second, because it was untrue; and 
third, because I had wantonly and with my eyes 
open prostituted the official position I occupy 
in this House to the benefit of the Democrat; 
party and the sacrifice of my own. [ promised 
you yesterday, sir, that I would plead to thi 
indictment to-day without regard to the char. 
acter of the language in which it is framed or 
the motive that prompted it. And I desire g| 
those who hear me and care to know whethe 
what I say may be reliable or not to send t 
the document-room for their book of estimate: 
and to follow me page by page, that I may by 
able to settle this controversy once for all. | 
promised to confine myself, also, to the vindi- 
cation of the occasion for the speech, of the 
truth of the speech, and of the propriety o/ 
making it. It would have been more to my 
taste could I have left it to meet its fate before 
the bar of fair and candid criticism to which 
everything that is said upon this floor should 
ultimately plead. And so long as criticism was 
confined to what was contained in the speech i: 
was no intention of mine to have ever troubled 
the House or those who read its proceeding: 
with anything in reference to it; but since the 
motive which actuated me in its delivery has 
been deliberately impugned on the floor of the 
House, there is no other alternative left me 
but to ask its indulgence to the extent I have 
indicated. 

Therefore, sir, I proceed directly, without 
further preface, to inquire what occasion I had 
to make this speech; and on that point, so 
fresh is the debate in which it occurred in the 
minds of all members of the House, I would 
leave that where it is were it not for those out: 
side of this Hall, if any there be, who care to 
know the character of this day’s proceeding. 

The speech yesterday condemned was deliv- 
ered by me on a bill initiating a great public 
work involving immediately as I thought, and 
certainly ultimately, the expenditure of a large 
sum of public money. By the indulgence o! 
the Speaker of the House | have been charged 
with the duty, in company with eight other mem: 
bers of the House, of taking care of the public 
expenditures, and it was the opinion of that com- 
mittee that it was a proper occasion throug) 
some one of their members to express to the 
House the results of the investigation wit) 
which they had been charged by the House 
and the convictions those investigations had 
forced upon their minds. And it fell to my 
lot to give utterance to those convictions, an¢ 
in doing so I thought I could in no better way 
express those convictions ; in no better method 
indicate the views of that committee on the pro- 
priety of commencing a new great public wors 
of a warlike character and for warlike purposes 
in a time of peace, with no prospect of imme 
diate use and with no present necessity fo" 
it, than by laying before them the condition 
and tendency of the public expenditures ; and 
prompted by that motive on that occasion, an¢ 
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$5,000,000 by abolishing the franking privi- 
lege for all the Departments. So 1 supposed. 
I supposed that he expected to save $5,000,000 
by making the Government pay its own post 
age; in other words, by taking money out of 
one pocket and putting it into the other; by 
at money here to pay for the post- 
age of the Departments sal the executive 
oftlicers in the discharge of their duties. We 
were told yesterday that that was the way it was 
understood, and I supposed that was the way. 
And, Mr. Chatreen, I beg pardon if the ab- 
surdity of a proposition for the Government 
to make $5,000,000 by charging itself with its 
own postage so pressed itself upon me in the 
heat of debate that I was tempted, I confess a 
little out of propriety, to indulge in the re- 
marks I did about the mathematics of such a 


| 
| . . | 
a committee of this House, I || excuse me. I may be pardoned, as a friend of this 
as the organ — || Secretary and of this Administration, in what I may 
made the speech. — || feel compelled to say in reference to either his esti- 
That was the occasion for the speech, whether || mates or the estimates of the whole Administration, | 
. was a fitting occasion it is not for me to say. —— I -~ — the a _ hag toch nen in | 
as ¢ a . reference to these expenditures do not inspire me | 
I will submit it to the judgment of the House with entire confidence. I know he speaks of economy 
nd the judgment of those who take note, if |) and the saving of money; but, sir, the great point 
‘here be any, of anything that is transpiring || upon which I find that he has expended his ener- 
here ection And I ask the attention || Stes is upon the promise he holds out to the House 
in this connection. 4 set ear ges a that he will save $2,000,000 upon the article of coal | 
of the House no further to the occasion; it || alone, the whole estimate for which for the last two 
<eemed so plain a path of duty to those I repre- || yoors was less : ham £150,000 = per) Bir, that is an 
; : || achievement of mathematics that finds its parallel | 
-ent that it never occurred to me = a || only in the attempt to save $5,000,000 by abolishing 
any man would intimate that I 1ad seized an || the franking privilege, when all the paper bought 
snroper occasion for submitting the remarks || by this Government and thirty letters a day to every 
im prof did to this House || member sent through the mails at regular postage 
which L edpetee: : han all this is the || would pay less than $500,000. I hope to see the frank- 
But far more important than a this 1s the |) ing privilege abolished, but on no such absurd pre- 
ther inquiry, without which all the rest might || tense i that it will save $5,000,000. é really think 
“ s sg. || that if the mathematicians who put these figures in 
oie ‘ Ss- || ae 4 , 
probably have been brushed — poi S |! the heads of these two Secretaries could be brought 
ng wind—the question 1s whether what | said || to light and set to work the public debt would be 
upon that occasion is true. And I stand here, |; paid before the expiration of this Administration ! 


| |Laughter.] Th ‘mint, andanise lcummin,’ proposition. 

‘ - since it w ive || | Laughter. ese are ‘mint, ar se, anc in, vive : . . : ; 
atter more than a week since 1t was delivered, but the ‘weightier matter’ is the contrast in the foot- Phen, sir, there 1S one other little thing that 
‘» the confident belief and conviction that be- | ings of this Seeretary—$28,441,761 37, estimated for || I may refer to in passing so as to cover the 
int c ~ |i , 7 ap Ry ; A y Pp g 
fore | sit down I shall have the judgment of |) this year against $15,956,666 appropriated last year. 


: whole ground, and that is the little promise on 
my fellow-members here that not only was it Il ask the gentlemen who have in their hands || the part of the Secretary of the Navy that he 
a fitting occasion, but that what I uttered was || the book of estimates to turn to the recapitu- || will save $2,000,000 annually in the article of 
in all essentials and in all material particulars || lation upon page 243, at the bottom of the page. || coal alone. I stated that the estimates for coal 
the truth. tee _ || They will find that the total of the estimates of || alone for the last two years did not exceed 

[ do not propose to discuss anything in this || the Navy Department is $28,441,761 37 against $150,000 a year. I have not seen anywhere, 
connection except what I did say in that speech. || $15,956,666 appropriated last year, an excess || nor heard from any source anything thatsatis- 
| am not here to answer any case that any gen- || of estimates over appropriations of $12,485,- || fies me that that is not so. I understood yes- 
tieman may see fit to make up for me that he |/ 095 37. Thisis the ‘‘weightier matter ’’ which terday that the amount set apart for cach 
may more easily assail it. I am not here to || I referred to in that paragraph. There were || steamer was five hundredtons. That was said 
travel one hair’s breadth away from the issue || two other matters or illustrations which I intro- yesterday, and I take it to beso. I turn, then, 
which is raised to-day, and that is whether || duced in this paragraph. They are outside || to the report of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
what I said is truth or not. And perhaps the || either the estimates or the appropriations, and | 


yom : I find that he says that there were forty-three 
best way to make a beginning upon that point || have nothing to do withthem, and I mightthere- || vessels only in commission at the time he came 
is to see what I did say. 1 of course pass over || fore with great propriety proceed without read- || into office. He does not say whether they were 
in this speech all the argument which was ad- ing what I said in regard to them. || steamers or not. I call them all steamers, and 


dressed to the House upon the subject of League But more time has been spent in endeavoring || multiply that number by five hundred, and | 
Island, because I do not understand anybody || to show that the opinion which I expressed in produce twenty-one thousand and five hundred 
to have arraigned my motives or my veracity || reference to those two items was a mistake than |! tons of coal. 
or my fidelity to my party relations for what I || has been expended upon all the figures which There may be some dispute about the phrase- 
said with reference to a navy-yard at that place. || I have taken from the book of estimates; and ology used. It would not be a matter of any 
| come at once to what I said in relation to the || therefore so confident am I that in all essential || great consequence on a great question of pub- 
appropriations. And, sir, | ask the members || particulars even these also are true that I || Jic expenditures, but when you answer an in- 
of the House who have done me the kindness thought before the debate on the passage of dictment, you know, Mr. Chairman, you have 
to send for the book of estimates to turn to page |} the bill to abolish the franking privilege, which got to be technical. It may be said that by 
208 while I read the first words I uttered with || took place afew moments since, I would indulge || the term coal is meant not only what you pay 
reference to those estimates ; and when any in a little investigation to see whether my opin- for the coal, but what it costs to transport it. 
gentleman finds any difference beween what I || ion as to the amount to be saved from that item || J find that coal did cost a little less than five 
read and what he finds in the book I hope he | was correct or not. Inthe arraignment you dollarsaton. It is put down in what my friend 
will do me the favor to indicate it. Iread from || were told that the arithmetic of the Postmaster || from New Jersey { Mr. Hitt] read asastatement 
that speech as follows: General will not be defended—pray what else is || from the books of the Department at thirteen 
“But Iwas going on to say thatin addition to that there to defend ?—and that the prosecutor has } dollars a ton, including transportation, storage, 
$800,000), the Secretary of the Navy proposes agines no data upon which he can form an opinion. || &c. I callit thirteen dollars. Thirteen times 
Hamiehive: Sry 830 Agavnet $5h,000 capenaied last I would therefore suggest whether I do not stand || $91,500 make $279,500. Thatisnotexactly my 
year; at the navy-yard at Boston, $747,341 against || about as well right here as he does. If he has || ctatement, butit isso much less than $2,000,000 
£100.00) last year; at the navy-yard at New York, || neither data to give nor arithmetic to defend I || that I mightrestthere. But I take sixty steam 


$833.5 ine as rear: . 4 avy-yi | z 
$833,511 against $100,000 last year; at the navy-yard ers and go through the same process and it pro 


at Philadelphia, $111,985 against $25.000 last year; || 0 not know whether I have any occasion to 
at the navy-yard at Washington, $591,775. against || say one word upon that point. But the debate || duces $390,000. Now, I will take another pro- 
re. last. yas es — navsy-yard at Wortels, 1a few moments ago disclosed how much printed cess. There was actually on hand a year ago 
at Pensacola, $ 3,473 against $30,000 last year; at the matter would go through the mails at book post- |/ jast July on account of fuel $139,345 47; and 
navy-yard at Mare Island, $424,559 against $60,000 || age if every pound ot paper furnished at both last July there was on hand on that account 
Rage 5 ote ner el station * apcnath a, eanen. | ends of this Capitol were distributed as books || $7,673 26, so that there was expended on that 
at Mound City, $6,432 agulnet $5,000 last year.” || at the legal rates, and it amounted, according || account $132,272 21. send 

He proposes to expend upon navy-yards || 8° ™Y figures, to about three hundred thousand | Last year an appropriation of $800,000 was 
besides this $800,000, a total of $3,607,394 dollars. Then, sir, I said I would allow to each || made for fuel and equipment. I will read soon 
against $451,000 last year. | member of Congress thirty letters aday. There || what equipment means, so that you can judge 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I would || ate put into the speech for the eevee that || how much of that amount was for fuel. But 
state to the House just here in this connec- | was made yesterday, as I find it in the slips || if you should take the whole $800,000 and add 


tion—— before fon = ae ao taht will ore ~— the a 21 that a ex Sorta cane 
y 7 appear in the Globe—words with quotation || coal account for the year ending June 80, 1869, 
Me BUTLER aE tells. I just | marks which are not to be found in my speech ; || it would be less than a million dollars in all ; 
wished to say that the gentleman is comparing || but that is a matter one gets used to, and I || and how could you save $2,000,000 from that 
appropriations with expenditures. Does he make no comment upon it. Laughter. } amount? Here is the item from the book of 
not know—— I he have “¢ ee poweaek estimates : | 
Mr. iE i i i would allow to each member thirty ‘etter ; ‘*Coal for steamers’ use, including expenses o 
Nini ee Deis ee I am inclined to think that that is perhaps a transportation, storage, labor, &c. hemp and other 
report in the Globe ds: little below the average ; I think it might be mere rd i oa vas, leather iron, cables, anchors, 
‘ Pens: i ig But we were told yester- || (100% Cordage, Cony oe kc.. and for the payment of 
Mr. Scorigtp. Does the gentleman refer to the tin agri mg ie did a eer Cet uotat Seeeoia i id mr ri eture of art i- 
estimates for last year, or to the appropriations? || @ay that he who arraigned me did not under- || jabor in equipping — 8, a al at ails femwenm, 
. Mr. Dawes. I am speaking of the appropria- || stand thatthis saving wasall confined to letter- Ss navy-yards pertaining 
ee franking by members, but also includes letters || . 
rms ° oie | x . h 
This disposes, then, of that branch of the || to members, and I should so infer from the || Every one can judge for himself how muc 
estimates. When I next alluded to the matter || words I used in my own statement; but he || of that will be expended for coal ! ld 
in this speech it was in the following words: || further said that it also included that the | Now, all of that with the — —— 
“Then the gentleman from Pennsylvania will || Postmaster General expected to save this || make less than $1,000,000. If itall we 
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coal it would make a pretty tough proposition 
in mathematics to get $2,000,000 saving out of 
that item in any way. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, in all essentials, in 
every figure thus far pertaining to the estimates 
and appropriations, I am verified by the book 
of estimates. Where I traveled out of the book 


and expressed an opinion upon outside mat- | 


ters, I leave it to the House to say how truthful 
I was. 
the estimates of appropriations. I said, speak- 
ing of the League Island navy-yard : 

** Now, sir, this a public work; it is a new public 
work. There is no necessity, no pressing necessity 
of commencing it to-day. Does this load of esti- 
mates justify us in supporting this proposition? 
Why, sir, this book of estimates contains estimates 
for appropriations for public works of $24,625,173 85, 
against appropriations for the same objects last year 
of $5,493,000!" 

The totals will be found on page 211 of the 
book of estimates, and are as follows: 

** Total amount to be appropriated, in addition to 


the estimated amount which will be on hand at the | 


beginning of the fiscal year, $24,625,173 55. 


** Amount appropriated for the current fiscal year | 


ending June 20, 1870, $5,493,000.”’ 
‘* In addition,’’ Mr. Chairman! 
my colleague’s ‘‘ unexpended balances ’’ here? 
I then go on to say: 


“Sir, the administration of Andrew Johnson sur- 
rendered totheallegation thatit had been profligate 
in expenditures. he people tried it upon that 
charge and found it guilty and took from it the 
sceyter of power, and put it in our hands upon our 
professionsof economy in the administration of the 
public service. Andthe people intend to hold us to 
our profession and promise. 

‘What is the first evidence that we have put forth 
to the country of our disposition to carry out our 
pledges? I hold in my hand the book of estimates 
for the first year of this Administration.”’ 

a * + A * * ~ * * a 


“Now, sir, what did Andrew Johnson in the last | 


year of his administration estimate that he would 
carry on this Government for? He estimated that 
he would carry it on for $303,000,000, and we cut 
down the appropriations $20,000,000 below his esti- 
mate. Buthis own estimate of the cost of carrying 
on the Government, which the people at the polls 
declared to be profligate and unreasonable, was 
$303,000,000. 

“Now, sir, what does our own Administration 
estimate that it will carry on the Government for 
for the next year? The sum estimated for is 
$351,097,174 62; an increase over the last estimate 
of the administration of Andrew Johnson for 1869- 
70 of $28,097,174 62. But we cut down his estimates 
$20,000,000, so that the exact difference between this 
book of estimates for the present Administration 
and the appropriations made the last year of An- 
drew Johnson's administration is $49,682,537 01. It 
is due to the Post Office Department to say that 
there is an error of $7,000,000 in the footing, which 
reduces the amount to some $42,000,000.” 

Now, sir, that is what I said. Was it true ? 

[Bors the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

i of ‘* Go on!’’ ‘Go on!’’] 

‘he CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection 
the gentleman will be allowed to proceed. 

There was no ne np 

Mr. DAWES. 
man, how tiresome this is. 
me as it possibly can be to those who are so 
kind as to listen to me. 

But is what I stated the other day true? 
What was it? It was a comparison of the 
estimates and appropriations for this year 
(1869-70) with the estimates for the next 
year, 1870-71. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my colleague allow me 
to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. DAWES. I have been obliged to de- 
cline to yield to my other colleague, [Mr. 
Borer. | 

Mr. HOAR. I think the question I desire 
to ask would lead to a correction of the last 
sentence my colleague [Mr. Dawes] uttered. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no doubt it would. I 
have no doubt my colleague [Mr. Hoar] could 
state my argumenta great deal better than I can. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood my colleague to 
~~ to-day at the beginning of his remarks that 
if he made any mistake in his figures he desired 
any of us to correct him. 


I proceed now to my next allusion to | 


Where are | 


am conscious, Mr. Chair- | 
It is as painful to | 


Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. What I understood him to say 
was not a mistake in figures, but a comparison 
of two very different things. The one is an 
estimate made up of all the bureaus thrown 
in together, and the other is the estimates of 
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point of attack, but the missiles will fall harn. 
less at my feet; for nothing in all that | nad 
had any reference whatever to estimates - 
Andrew Johnson's administration or appropri. 
ations and expenditures before its close. 4, 


| | correct in that statement ? 


| the Secretary of the Treasury, by which the | 
bureau estimates are cut down very materially. | 


Now, this year the Secretary of the Interior 


makes similar estimates, which are those my | 


colleague should use. 
Mr. DAWES. Mr. Chairman, I stated that 
I held in my hand the book with which I was 


| comparing these figures, so that there could be 


/ no mistake. 


I compared the estimates and 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1869-70 with 


|| the estimates for 1870-71. 














| was the last one. 


Mr. HOAR. The estimates ofwhom? Were 


they estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury | 


or of some bureau officer? 
Mr. DAWES. That there may be no mis- 
take I will read the title of the book: 


“ Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations required for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870.” 


And on the next page is his letter. That 
The other is entitled: 


“Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations required for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871.”’ 


In these words: 


Treasury DEPARTMEN?, December 6, 1869. 

Str: In conformity to the requirements of joint 
resolution of January 7, 1846, (9 Statutes, 108,) I have 
the honor to transmit, for the information of Con- 
gress, the following estimates of appropriations re- 
quired to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, amounting to $3,345,408 71, and estimates of 
the amount which will be required for the service of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, amounting inthe 
aggregate to $331,097,825 62, including estimates for 
the postal service, payable out of its revenues, and 
the amount estimated as needed under the various 
standing appropriations made by Congress at. former 
sessions. The recapitulation of these estimates will 
be found on page 239 et seq. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary. 
Hon. James G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I desire particularly that the House shall 
understand whatI wascomparing. Iwas com- 
paring the estimates and appropriations of this 
current year with the estimates of appropria- 
tions for the year beginning on the Ist of July 
next, and ending June 30, 1871. Nowhere 
from the beginning to the end of my speech did 
I compare anything else; and though page after 
page and column after column may be pro- 
duced to show the vast difference between the 


_ estimates of this Administration and those 





may be piled upon figures mountain 


made for itself by the Administration that has 
gone down before public sentiment for its prof- 
ligacy, such things do not affect the truth of 
what I said. For I compared 1869-70 with 
1870-71. 

I shall rejoice as much as any man—I do 
rejoice as much as any man—at any develop- 
ment showing how much the people of this 
country have been relieved of the burdens of 
taxation by a reduction of expenditures since 
Andrew Johnson left the presidential chair. 
But the question which I was investigating, 
the inquiry I was putting to the country, was 
whether as between this year and the next the 
tendency to expenditure was upward or down- 


| ward; and I felt it a duty incumbent upon me 
_if { saw the tendency was pymene to induce 
| 


those responsible in these Halls and in the ex- 
ecutive administration of this Government to 
so manage public affairs that the tendency 
should be downward, not upward. Figures 
igh, 
‘**Qssa upon Pelion,’’ to show the difference 
between Andrew Johnson's administration in 
this regard and the first year of our present 








Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. Chairman, am [ o,. 
titled to the floor? I did not interrupt py 
colleague while he was speaking, and he wij 
oblige me if he will leave the floor to me, — 

Now, sir, what does our own Administratio, 
estimate that it will carry on the Governmey 
for during the next fiscal year? The aggregat, 


amount of its estimate is $831,097,174 62: 


| increase of $28,097,174 over the last estimate 


of the administration of Andrew Johnson {y; 
1869-70. 

I hold in my hands the estimates for 1869-79. 
and on the sixth page I read— 

** Total estimated expenditures for the year end. 
ing June 30, 1870, $303,000,000.” 

I turn now to the book in which our Admip. 
istration have estimated what they will need 
for the next fiscal year ending July 1, 187] 
and if gentlemen will turn to page 244, already 


| stated in full in this speech, they will find th: 


following: 
Total recapitulation by Departments. 


IN, Soscssrchsbaicvashnesbadacsseven netals $331,097,825 4) 
Appropriated for 1869-70.........sse0e0sseeee 281,415,288 4] 





Excess of estimates over appropria- 7 
ed ee anes $49,682,537 0 








I added immediately upon stating this bal 
ance that it was due to the Post Office Depar 
ment to say that there is an error of $7,000,00 
in footing, which reduces the amount | 
$42,682,537 01; that word ‘‘footing’’ I beg 
to correct. The error is not in the footing: 


| it was a clerical error occurring early in th 


| 





book and extending throughout subsequen 
pages of condensation and recapitulation. 

A great deal has been said about that error. 
The speech of yesterday says that I ‘‘ carefully 
concealed”’ it and another error amounting t 
nearly five million dollars, in all $12,000,000, 
of all which he says I had due notice by a letter 
from the Postmaster General six weeks before. 
In the speech of yesterday this is styled, in the 
first place, my blunder; next, the blunder o/ 
a clerk in the Department; and thirdly, a 
typographical error; and everybody else has 
called it a typographical error. If it were a 
typographica! error it came to this House and 
into the possession of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the manuscript, as it ought to 
be $4,000,000 instead of $11,000,000. But, 
sir, it stood in the manuscript here upon the 
Clerk’s desk and in our committee-room just 
exactly as it stands there in print and is found 
on page 228 of this book, and is of such a char- 
acter that no man but the Postmaster General 
could tell whether it should be $11,000,000 
or $4,000,000. It is in these words: ‘ Esti: 
mated excess of expenditures over receipts, 
$11,702,131 21.’ What the estimated excess 
could be no mortal could tell but him. It came 
to us thus in this manuscript. 

But, sir, it was a mistake. I am charged 
with ‘‘ carefully concealing’’ not only that, but 
what is insisted upon as still another mistake 
of some $4,000,000 in the same estimates, 0! 
both which it is charged that I had notice six 
weeks before in a letter from the Postmaster 
General. That $7,000,000 of mistakes run 
through the book and enter into five different 
footings and statements of expenditures, eacli 
time making the sum of $49,000,000 where 
ought to be $42,000,000. Sir, I never had any 
notice of any other mistake but these $7,000, 
000. There is no mistake but these $7,000,000, 
and I ask the Clerk to read the letter of the 
Postmaster General to me, not made six weeks 


Administration ; but they do not rest upon my || before, but on the 22d day of last month, and 


shoulders. 


Broadsides may be fired from that || see whether I have concealed $7,000,000 and 
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then some four or five millions more of mis- 
neu svnyv 


} 
takes. . 
lhe Clerk read as follows : 


Post OrricEe DEPARTMENT, 
)yrick OF THIRD ASSISTANT PoSTMASTER GENERAL, 
weer WasuinGton, D. C., December 22, 1869. 


Sir; I have the honor to call your attention to the 
following error in the printed estimates of appropri- 
ations required for the service of the Post Office 

PDs ent 
oe on page 228 of the letter of the honorable 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates, 
‘ke. (Ex. Doc. No.5, F orty-First Congress, second ses- 
nthe estimated excess of expenditures over receipts 
‘s there stated at $11,702,131 21 against $5,740,000 ap- 
propriated for the same item for the current year. 
‘he true amount should be $4,702,131 21. This sum, 
togetber with the amount asked for special mail 
steamship service, $725,000, making a total of $5,427,- 
13] 21, is the amount asked to be appropriated out 
of the general Treasury. The balance of the esti- 

after deducting the above clerical error of 


mates 


for the fiseal year ending June 30, 187], | 


¢7.000,000 is required to be appropriated out of the | 


revenues of the Department. 
[ would also invite your attention to the statement 
‘n same tables that no details were furnished as to 


the object of expenditures under the several heads, | 


and beg to state that no details could be given fur- 
ther than the general headings of the items of appro- 
priation, Which fully explain the objects for which 
the appropriations were asked, F : 

In preparing the estimates, as submitted in the 
letter of the Postmaster General of the 6th instant 
tothe Hon. James G. BLAINE, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, (Ex. Doc. No. 13,) it is proper 
vou should be informed that the itemized accounts 
‘or expenditures during the fiscal year ended June 
0, 1869, were taken as a basis. To these sums was 
added what it was supposed would be a reasonable 
amount for the increased service to be rendered by 
the Department during the year ending J une 30, 1871. 
If required the increased percentage on the sev- 
eral items of service and expense can be furnished 
as estimated by the Appointment, Contract, and 
Vinance bureaus. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. H. H. TERRELL. 
Third Assistant Postinaster General. 
Ilon. Henry L. Dawes, Chairman Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Mr. DAWES. This formal and precise letter 
is the only one that I have ever seen, and there 

in it not a word of any other mistake but the 
$7,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, see whether I ‘ con- 
cealed’’ that or not. 


after I gave the footing of the book were these. 
I said: 


| them. 


$16,175,413, all arising from the mode of com- 
piling the estimates, which was, I venture to 
say, known to no mortal until after the discus- 
sion of last week disclosed it. It arose simply 
from putting in, besides the excess of postal 
expenditure over receipts, the whole postal 
expenditure in a separate communication to 
Congress not included in the general summary 
of 1869-70 nor anywhere alluded to in it. 
The estimates of 1870-71 are entitled to the 
benefit of that, and I give them the benefit of 
it as cheerfully as if they had put it correctly 


in the beginning and not innocently misled | 


themselves and me, too. 
rhe estimates which they furnished us did 
not present their own case as favorably as it 
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asked for for the coming year has in opposite 
columns the amount appropriated for the same 
object for this year. Why have the thunders 
of assault broken over the unimportant com- 
parison of estimates, and left this only serious 
and real comparison of what is actually asked 
for for the next year and what is appropriated 
for this year to pass in silence? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we were told yesterday 
that the estimates of last year were made by 
the hostile Administration, and that they were 


| estimates not of what they would carry on the 


Government for this year, but of what the 
incoming Administration should carry it on 


|| for; and that therefore this sudden fit of eeon 


ought to be presented, by the difference in the 


amounts so called for in the post office estimates. 
I took the footings as they were furnished me ; 
the ‘‘blunders’’ were not mine. 


No one can | 


justly bring a railing accusation because of | 


No man can take advantage of his own 
blunders any more than of his own wrong. The 
Secretary in his report to Congress presents his 
estimated expenditures, as follows: 
Civil service and miscellaneous..........s00 
Pensions and IndianB...................0ssessoee 
WERE TPOUREUINOIL, 5, cnccvenepessiasedaee 


pg ee aaa 
Interest on the public debt............0....0.. 


36,000,000 
50,000,000 











291,000,000 


18,000,000 | 
127,000,000 | 


| OMy was at our expense. 


We were told that 
Andrew Jchnson’s administration had cut us 
down in its estimates for our first year below 
what we could carry on.the Government for, 
so as to embarrass the incoming Administra- 
tion; and this was said, sir, by one who was 
himself a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which, if this be true, sought further 


| to embarrass the incoming Administration of 


$60,000,000 || 


=e || 


In reference to which he adds: 

“The estimates of expenditures are based upon 
the expectation thatno extraordinary appropriations 
will be made.” 

Now, sir, I am asked why I did not take this 
estimate of Mr. Boutwell instead of the esti- 
mates for appropriations, and compare it with 
the estimate for appropriations for the present 
year. ‘The reason is plain. 


| estimate is the estimate of what he thinks will 


| cated upon the condition of fighting off all | 


The first words I uttered | 


‘*extraordinary appropriations.’’ The other, 
on the contrary, is the estimate of all the 


| bureaus and heads of Departments of the sums 
' for which they ask appropriations, including 


“Tt is due to the Post Office Department to say 


there is an error of $7,000,000 in that, which reduces 
the amount to $42,000,000.”’ 

[t was inquired yesterday why I did not take 
the error out before I stated the footing of the 
book. Iso stated the footing in the book and 
the error along with it, so that he who should 
take the book and compare it with what I said 
was the footing would not come back and con- 
tradict me and say the footing in the book is 
$49,000,000 and not $42,000,000, and I tacked 
to it as tight as words could tack the fact that 
there was an error of $7,000,000. 
said I will compare the estimates for this year 
(1869-70) with the estimates for the next year. 
[read them from the books. 


made them? Who sent them here? 


ations? That was done for our information, 
and I had the right to assume they were true. 
I did assume that they weretrue. And I stated 


- good faith what I believed, that they were 
rue. , 


They were, sir, literally true. I took the | 


estimates, as I said, precisely as they are in 
the books. I do not know anything except 
the $7,000,000, for which I gave full credit, 
that was not exactly as I read it from those 
books. But, sir, it turns out that by the new 


mode of compiling estimates adopted by the | 
Treasury Department, as well as by the fact | 


Now, sir, I | 


Had I not a/| 
right to take those estimates as true? Who || 
Who | 


; | argument. 
referred them to the Committee on Appropri- || 





that a portion of the estimates for the Post Office | 


epartment for the year 1869-70 were left out | 


of the general summary, this comparison of 
estimates with estimates makes unfavorably 


| 
1} 
i} 


the ‘‘extraordinary appropriations’’ which 
Mr. Boutwell expressly excludes, and is the 
same as that of the present year, with which 
I compared it. You will see that the Navy 
Department is already in advance of him 
$6,598,297 37. I make no hollow professions 
of friendship, but I stand here to-day with Mr. 
Boutwell fighting down the ‘‘ extraordinary 
appropriations’ if possible to his total, 
$291,000,000, while my colleague [Mr. Bur- 
LER] stands with the other bureaus and De- 
partments of the Government, striving to hold 
up the appropriations to their total of estimates 
for them of $331,097,825 62, less the $7,000,000 


| mistake. 


But, sir, the whole comparison of estimates 


| for the two years was incidental to the main 


The grand point of inquiry was 
whether we were asking for more appropria- 
tions for the coming year than were made for 
the present year; whether the tendency in 
expenditures was upward or downward. And 


| therefore all this comparison of estimates, 


whether right or wrong, may be brushed aside 
and still the great question will remain unan- 


| swered. I therefore compared what was appro- 
| 


priated for this year (1869-70) with what 
appropriations were asked for for the next 
year, (1870-71,) and I stated that the appropri- 
ations asked for for the latter exceeded those 
of the former $42,000,000. Now, turn to the 
grand total on page 242 of the book of esti- 
mates and you will find that excess stated at 


$49,682,537 01; deduct the $7,000,000 error, || 
The errors | 


and you have the exact excess. 
into which the comparison of estimates with 


agunet the estimates for 1870-71 to the extent || estimates fell, already alluded to, do not affect 
of the amount so omitted as above, namely, |! this comparison, for each item of appropriation 


its friends by cutting down those very estimates 
$20,000,000 more. Ifthe estimates were put 
at the sum they were so as to embarrass the 
incoming Administration, and were no fair 
estimate of the proper and necessary expend- 
itures, why was the additional cutting down of 
$20,000,000 put on by our own friends? We 
were told yesterday two stories about it. One 
was that of the gentleman who said the esti- 
mates were cut down and that he participated 
in it because there were unexpended balances 
of a large amount which he expected would be 


used to make up the deficit. 


Mr. Boutwell’s | 

|| economist. 
. . . . | 

be the expenditures for the coming year, predi- 


That was why he did it, he said. Sir, the 
trouble about that statement is that nobody 
ever heard of it before yesterday. The role he 
played last year in this work was that of an 
Those of us who were here in the 
last Congress know what were the professions 
of every member of the Committee on Appro 


| priations in reference to the expenditures, 
| which we believed and still believe to have 
| been sincere, and the gentleman who arraigned 


| tures. 


me yesterday was not a silent member of that 
committee. The telegraphs all over the land 
were day after day burdened with the exploits 
of that gentleman in cutting down the expendi- 
Does he mean to say now that he did 


| not intend the country should understand that 


the expenses of the Government for the presen! 
year were to be reduced to the amount granted 
for that purpose last year, and that he does not 


| intend that for the next year they shall be kep 


within that limit? Why, sir, he even won the 
uncontested honor of cutting down the laborers 


| of the Government to $600 per annum ; whethe: 


| balance 
| does not appear. 


it was because they had some ‘‘ unexpended 
”? upon which to feed in the mean time 
{[Laughter.] And, sir, in 


| order that we might be assured that that was the 


reason which actuated the gentleman, a letter 
was brought in here from the Secretary of the 
Treasury stating that there were unexpended 
balances in the War Department of $104,000, 
000; in the Navy Department of $18,000,000 ; 


| in the Interior and Pension department:: of 


| $20,000,000; and in the civil service of $13,- 


000,000. When? A year before this; on the 
30th day of June, 1868. ‘These appropriations 
were for the year beginning 30th June, 186%, 
and this book I hold in my hand shows that on 


ithe 30th of June, 1869, there were but $10, 
| 000,000 to the credit of the War Department. 


But does the gentleman mean to say that he 
recommended in specifications for specific ob- 


| jects given sums for the War Department for 
| its expenditures the present year, but that after 


all they were to use in addition $104,000, 000 
as they pleased? 

Sir, if that was so what means it that the 
War Department sent us day before yesterday 
a communication stating that they are short now 
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$200,720? Is it true that they have expended 
the whole of the appropriation made and the 
whole unexpended balance of $10,000,000, 
and are now short $200,720? 

Mr. Chairman, another reason given for the 
cutting down was that the gentleman who was 
then at the head of the Committee on Appro- 
priations (Mr. Washburne) was seeking for a 
little reputation as the bull-dog of the Treas- 
ury in the line of economy. The other gen- 
tleman was not in the line of economy. No; 
he was in theline of free expenditures of unex- 
pended balances. What he did in the way of 


cutting down the estimates was not in the line | 


' 


Economy in Public Expenditures—Mr. Dawes. 


I begin with the legislative department, page | 
242: Senate, salaries and contingent, excess | 
$55,524; House of Representatives, salaries | 


| and contingent, excess $136,320 60; Congres- 


of economy, but while he was in the other line | 


his chairman was winning or trying to win a | 


reputation as an economist by cutting them | 


down with him hand in hand. 


sional Printer, excess $532,572 83; Libarian 
of Congress, the estimate is precisely the same ; 
Court of Claims, excess $903,500; total excess 


of the legislative department, $1,627,917 43 ; | 
| executive proper, excess $940; State Depart- | 
ment, excess $32,520; Treasury Department, | 
excess $8,431,613; Department of the Inte- | 


_ rior, excess $13,549,167 58; War Department, 


Now, sir, I alluded but once more to the || 


estimates and appropriations, and it was in 
these words: 


“T havea right to complain of the other end of 
the avenue, that with all its professions of economy 


and reduction of unnecessary force in the Depart- || 
ments, with all the heralding by telegraph or other- | 


wise of its purpose of reduction, there is not one of 
these Departments that does not estimate to-day, in 
the book [havebefore me, foranincrease of expend- 
iture over the appropriations of last year, save only 
oe and that is the poor, unpopular Attorney Gen- 
eral,’”’ 


Was thattrue? If gentlemen who have their | 


books of estimates will turn to the recapitulation 


about to make they will see whether it is true. || vindication. 


crease of $3,600; excess of estimates of judi- | 


excess of estimates, $5,621,892 42; Navy De- | 


partment, excess of estimates, $12,485,095 37 ; 
Agricultural Department, excess of estimates, 
$110,630; Post Office Department, excess of 
estimates, $7,759,871 21; but this should be 


jast $7,000,000 less, or $759,871 21; total | 


excess of estimates for the executive depart- 
ments, $47,991,729 68. In the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office instead of an excess we have a de- 


cial department, $92,890 ; grand total of excess 
of estimates $49,682,537 01, which should be 
just $7,000,000 less, or $42,682,537 01. 
Those were the words I used the other day ; 
are they true?. I submit to gentlemen whose 


| patience I know I have almost exhausted 


whether in this last item I stated otherwise than 
is found in the book. Now, sir, I have gone 


| through with all the figures I used, and I do not 
at the end and follow the statement that I am || fear the judgment of the country upon this 











But I will carry this a little fur- 


Recapitulation by Departments. 
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ther, and for a moment reénforce the statemey, 
I made in that speech. If anything wil] }. , 
test whether there be a tendency up or doy, 
| in the expenditures of any of these Dens. 
ments it will be the two items of salaries q,,, 

contingent expenses, and I propose to test ¢},;. 

|| statement of mine by a reference to those ty, 

items. 

I ask gentlemen to listen to me and coo 
whether the items of salaries and contingen; 
expenses as estimated for in this book sho» 
| an upward or downward tendency. [ read 
from pages 242, 243, and 244 of the book of 
| estimates: executive proper, salaries, and eop. 
_tingent, excess of estimates $940; State Do. 
partment, salaries and contingent, excess of 
estimates $38,520; Treasury Departmen, 
salaries and contingent expenses, excess o{ 
'| estimates over the appropriations of last yea; 
| $259,090 ; Department of the Interior, salaric: 

and contingent expenses, excess $88,868. Th, 

War Department istheother way. On salarie; 

and contingent expenses the War Departmen: 
| stands out as asking $6,450 less this year thay 
| itaskedforlastyear. Inthe Navy Departmen: 
| the salaries and contingent expenses are jy 
| excess $56,670. The Agricultural Depart. 
| ment, salaries and contingent expenses, exces; 
| $64,630. The Post Office Department, sala. 
| ries and contingent expenses, excess $30,800. 
|| The total of the excess for salaries and contin. 
| eee eenane tee Departmentsis $523,408. 
|| I submit the pages 242, 243, and 244 herewith: 


Cpart 



























TT; ti > Estimates for Appropriated for | Excess of esti- | Excess of ap- 
Titles and sub-titles. Page. | 1870-71. 1869-70. mates. | propriations. 
2S 4 sindahnc iduihibhintee ot Sea ee ‘he 
LEGISLATIVE. | | 
United States Senate. 
ees Te SPs mache cncst addi cecsicsnciteockdsdptoseniocessindcthieatlte vatsaneeiote 2 $729,654 80 | $674,130 80 | $55,524 00 - 
House of Representatives. | ‘ia 
Malectan cand ecw ee Risen cthiininisaectnchitatichneateitid cnn cncaemtgtrcsesininsietensndecsneni 3 $2,001,754 60 $1,865,434 00 | $136,320 60 - 
Congressional Printer. a co” os pee 
Neen es kl eeeem eel 5 $15,514 00 | $14,014 00 | $1,500 00 
eer UNICORN TURIN asi o5 3S  tokecoe acho eos lice sa suhsccli boconds lowtgendea wa2ahestecsc. 214 1,716,072 83 | 1,185,000 00 | 531,072 83 | 
Total by Congressional Printer...cisssscsssssmseessennneeescmecnnenene|  - |  $1)78158683 |  $1,199,01400 | $532,57283 | or 
Library of Congresa. | | 3 
NR, SPU SNE. COIL RINIININT «usc ocogoverpuaicosdurcnavenerenspisesloggeselpoooibodidusoneurtens 5 $34,872 00 $34,872 00 | 5 . 
NIE WRI asi h dassntsdiccs dade. neste oh dein dedeVnt A Uake pisnnvnebebndnetbebccddboolesaeawaied 6 16,296 00 | 16,296 00 | 5 : 
ITE necitanetsltrarlicasethieenininn Sibterternncmnbbermaieiel ae $51,168 00 | $51,168 00 | - | F 
Court of Claims. | } 
Giestet atl ‘beieethh. (bist i EBA; seth Boe ud:.. 6 $35,800 00 | $32,300 00 $3,500 | : 
dis Batis Betis shot dsssb tics ob eatabibea Mitel a 1,000,000 00 | 100,000 00 | 900,000 | . 
ne ctuanumisaditumeicumn otbiee ne chai aik oe $1,035,800 00 | $132,300 00 | $903,500 : 
Lette haa 
Teen Depp Den tart aaah hic dies coeen ncn saxcereccisnoccocvecees - $5,549,964 23 | $3,922,046 80 | $1,627,917 43 | _ 
EXECUTIVE. |: 
Executive proper. 
Babasies Aw ComlieGitis id cksiic dtd KS Bidlisd ine escvttahbiiaidiadeoiabiiies 8 | $50,440 00 $49,500 00 | $940 00 : 
Department of State. 1 | | 
Salaries and contingent..................... alli ctl ill inn lectin 8 $189,980 00 $151,460 00 | $38,520 00 ‘ 
IIIB 00. snd cuiianiinsbeninanivenineiedodibennins sina banmabiisnmctncbaeiaaibdnsis oadniias cakaie 9 968,650 00 964,650 00 4,000 00 | , 
ee cg ETE EE SME DELI OE AEE OS EOE ES, | 218 143,084 00 | 143,084 00 - : 
RNIN sic Shtdihas,tdiilichgnbtemenbsdbiivhdoresnahtabtel ; Lpon@iiou 5,000 00 | 18,000 00 - $10,000 
| 42,520 00 | : 
| 10, | : 
ty ent OI aii Siienigitihidlonenstnhislin beim sanab tattle cial | - | $1,306,714 00 | $1,274,194 00 $32,520 00 . 
BS el 
Treasury Department. | 
Neen en A cadterenantominweesenibiont ie tied eae n | $2,920,770 00 | $2,661,680 00 $259,090 00 | : 
Independent Treasury ......-..-....::scsmsssssssssoessseseeeseecsoceooerrerrcces 1] eg 499,427 00 | 382/300 00 117,127 00 | - 
Mints and assay offfce............cs-ssesereesenernenssersnennenees 23 | 826,526 00 657,045 00 169,481 
Territorial governments.......... 32 268,146 00 | 161,100 00 107, ? 
EE, CIEE, WU. ct ciearchctniivdvenste denen nahemecebeitagetacermpmempeteoneraaiel 36 11,859,680 00 11,079,680 00 : 
Publio works............ } 199 | 7,347,126 00 1,198,000 00 6,149,126 00 | - 
Miscellaneous ..... ... aruspeeve sosenssmnnsetndisdiieilatteeltin dttlipdiAl edt ibebeeinittel } a9 4 2,267,111 00 1,934,007 00 v104 00 : 
Permanent appropriations......................seccsccsseeees ae 332 139,427,915 00 138,911,276 00 516,639 00 - 
| ———_—— 
Total by Treasury Dopartiment,................ccce scseseeesssseesseseensecencsnseeserenenes | - | 165,416,701 00 |  — $156,985,088 00 $8,431,613 00 - 
h een: — ——S 
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——— —— a — oo See nemee eee 
Titles and sub-titles. age. | Estimates for Appropriated for Excess of esti- | Excessof ap- 
1 d sub-titles Page 1870-71. 869-70. mater, propriations. 
Department of the Interior. 
zalaries and IND oi inn bicca chi ioun ttm etek iceddehapucabbbeses sacs obcvomssbudcesetecite 47 $1,376,600 00 $1,287,732 00 $88,808 00 
Dnblic Lad. OfC08..,s0e...oeencisorocseseeccosnsveesneeessnsessssseeseensennsbeousssesenesseses seston 53 496,300 00 419,200 00 77.100 00 
Miscellaneous NN lites aia ITE Sa ch dieemabevuleeith ica neebetiens tmasintnrnres 63 372,325 00 360,550 00 11,775 00 
Expenses SIIIIINNTT ot dats Cocneananameniirenarsannnisieechaitnsttammanaiadbaeiakeneinesasenceurete | 87 1,200,000 00 1,500,000 00 - $300,000 
Te iBD BBITB.......cs-cnccsoceosssnnsvesssessnnee secensveenasconsnessanscusnascnsceess cecetucsneseessneesseses 144 | 5,048,334 51 2.902.979 93 2,145,354 58 
PemSiODS sesveessvessouessseseensnecenceeessnse scsusessnersenenenarensscsnsensessussasnenesenssssessnsesaees sents 186 | 30,490,000 00 19,250,000 00 11,240,000 00 
Public WOFKS.....-ccecrsecssescesssnsessnonsossrnsenesennsonsnseeesnecsescnessensesernecnecertussnesannetsies 210 | 320,070 00 136,500 00 183,570 00 
Miscellaneous ......... aiiaSpesheneseverescuponeseosapsessoue opeonecenesescatetcescoesancenenesesnnasssecs cerses 221 | 405,000 00 372,500 00 32,500 00 
Permanent GUPTOPTINCONE....... 2. .cic cc ccasiccesesceees. pdhodintve ddesduteghtbladicavbebbesatesictss 232 285,200 00 215,200 00 70,000 00 
13,849,167 58 SP: 
300,000 00 
Total by Interior Departimantsiicsisecsss...csssccsessseiarescocdssdacesnccensoensonsdecssesoees | : $39,993,829 51 $26,444,661 93 87 58 
——————— ——— OO —_———— aS SS 
War Department. 
Sglavies and CONntingeNt..........ceeereseees 65 | $634,260 00 $640,710 00 : $6,450 
Military establishment .. 9 | 33,845,747 75 32,714,488 88 $1,131,258 87 . 
Public WOTKS......s.seessesessoresserseseserscoses cesses scenes ace dibiias toa de becibebensenbensdecenntin octies 197 | 13,294,583 55 3,697,500 00 9 597,083 55 - 
Permanent APPFOPTiAtiONS............sceeeeereers ain Sixes lee <exociaiaietee Rae PSS 232 | 2,301,000 00 7,901,000 00 . 5,100,000 
| 10,728,342 42 $5,106,450 
| 5,106,450 00 
kM a harass cites shen sodcasaphisxddioneeanssteeaasainmineieayn bens - $44,953,698 88 | $5,621,892 42 
Se eesnapeticapaansasanisesasosn SS ee —_ 
Navy Department. 
Salaries and Contingent..............cccecsccscsssssssscessssseees noddcusnse dochebdetedeceseresesesudind 7 $179,420 00 | $56,670 00 
Navel GStR DIMMING Resco: svescsccvcscceaseseassongiiiptbarbsmbintah Vip scceesabibel hit Diabdiadilp sbinsdindtnise 120 15,326,246 00 9,272,031 37 . 
Public WOTKS.......0+cceeeseeeerevees caitlin did eae acacia tiie nets tiasiiadheciilnaiuipesens 208 451,000 00 3,156,394 00 
Soled tar i Dew hai adel A 1%, $15,956,666 00 | $12,485,095 37 
——— SS | = 
Agricultural Department. 
olnatiet OR CR iii hl ca ctetct tens debenepovhincgibidee assay pndeepoesdemroneechinitannens 77 $196,070 00 $131,440 00 £64,630 00 : 
Teen eee enn ee mainnamcnoweuh beeen 211 | 56,000 00 | 10,000 00 46,000 00 ‘ 
Total tog A cehomcwred Ta P CO «ii oA inns Rad dove sdecsscoddevissddecses - $252,070 00 $141,440 00 $110,630 0 , 
Post Office Department. oT am 
Salaries and contingent...............sssessecsssee ies di ian a ec wats dakethenbianavenmitt 79 $426,540 00 $395,740 00 §30,800 00 
Postal service........... iach niinns henpmennt sebbsepieaponesecn ta cecenemnsantnensyabasoes aieedpbincseveppadaibead 228 38,008,224 21 30,279,153 00 7,729,071 21 
Daren MINI occas d ddd tees s0nsataVoaadonsehadocs dacacedicedcecdocsetboccutitbitstoseeed } 232 700,000 00 700,000 60 - 
Aoi) Tyr Sr Mm RO od scsiunan cascownmnsbosguttnnpntemeoorense - $39,134,764 21 $31,374,893 00 $7,759,871 21 
Total hy Wecsewthre Depew tei arte isis... iccics iste: ccc ccvcsdlectontecede decsssocicesess - $325,171,871 39 $277,180,141 81 $47,991,729 58 - 
a ee eee en = 8D 
JUDICIAL. | 
Attorney General. 
Salaries and contingent............0 sede ened Senura aden sil ceved Sacehutiicesseaipeiassveveretseosandl 82 $46,140 00 | $49,800 00 | $3,660 
United States Courts. 
Salaries and contingent............. bscauihableeve di heubebiice he cine leModubelibes sits Boake 83 329,850 00 | 263,300 00 | $66,550 00 
66,550 00 
| 3,660 00 
Sa ening - 375,990 00 $313,100 00 $62,890 00 - 
— — eee |e Sees cegeeeeceeeep | a eS 
Grand total........ eibaaeabacettetdehste Auabsotaesebivorck PATE ccessth beeen bedadiovles - $331,097,825,62 |  $281,415,288 61 $49,682,537 01 
| 
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a ee - $5,549,964 23 $3,922,046 80 $1,627,917 43 
eee ee a etter ee acst sore céreet neconne : 50.440 00 | 49,500 00 940 00 
DOI, 020 0-CL Aa... .aelocces kl a Le kth doceendecd Rnivedscovbnrckliendeettods - 1,306.714 00 | 1,274,194 00 32,520 00 
lreasury Department....... al ic eS teal ee a Eatin shad soe aa Sho Sh halle - 165,416,701 00 156,985,088 00 8 431,613 00 
Interior Department............-... et Nea Ai eae ‘ 39,993,829 51 26,444,661 93 13,549,167 58 
ee re nee an crn, td, heres deceraashece teesueooeaoonas | “ 50,575,591 30 44,953,698 88 5,621,892 42 
WN II, 55000, 255150 < AiR cela ces cdlnlodas ox cner tedvbuden cde densacbucetsacbesecustdacees - - 28,441,761 37 | 15,956,666 00 12,485,095 37 
iss ihe da jedonvtsidh esas ob Sbhe0050sodeeh ciealiibbs Uadedpvoucdh disies . 252,070 00 | 141,440 00 110,630 00 
iat eatennirntiniinianeerrapeiectonseadthionpenusmgelinscerel - 39,134,764 21 | 31,374,893 00 7,759,871 21 
ee eee evaccueetcnuaticeeiteiete - 375,990 00 313,100 00 62,890 00 

Grand total............-..+ ten i es ailie la tei dite i, hae jist af $331,097,825 62 |  $281,415,288 61 $49,682,537 01 





Sir, take another instance. I have already | 


called your attention to the expenditures of | item is for— 


That-is for the officers alone. Now, another || 


the Navy Department; now let me call your | 


attention to some other things. What is the 
estimate of appropriations for the officers in 


the Navy Department compared with the esti- | 


mates for the Navy, seamen and all, including 
four thousand additional seamen? On page 
120 of the book of estimates will be found this 
item : 

“Pay of commissioned and warrant officers at sea, 
on shore, on special service, and of those on tho 
retired list an 
soon of officers traveling under orders, 


unemployed, and for mileage or | 


** Pay of the petty officers, seamen, ordinary sna- 
men, landsmen, and boys, including men for the 
engineers’ force, twelve thousand men, at an average 
pay of $300 per annum, $3,600,000.”’ 

It should be added that the Secretary of the 
Navy has since recommended a decrease in 
the total amount above recapitulated to the 
| the extent of $1,000,000. r 

The amount for the officers is $5,000,000 ; 
for the seamen and others, $3,600,000. Take 
| a single instance under your own eyes in the 
' Congressional Directory. Turn to the Con- 


gressional Directory for the second session of 


| the Forty-First Congress, to the head ** Navy- 
| yard, Washington,’’ and see how many officers 


are required, besides civil officers, to take 
charge of this navy-yard. Count them as | 
read them over: 


**Rear Admiral J. A. Dohigren, Captain T. H. 
Patterson, Captain H. K,. Davenport, Commander J. 
L. Davis, Commander A. W. Weaver, Commander 
J. H. Gillis, Commander F. M. Rameay, Lieutenant 
Commander H. L. Henison, Lieutenant Commander 
R. 8. Chew, Master C. V. Morris, Ensign Adolph 
Marix, Surgeon William Johnson, Assistant Sur 

eon F, K. Hartzell, Paymaster W. Benton Boggs, 

aymaster A. W. Russell, Assistant Paymaster Wil- 
liam W. Preston, Chief Engineer W. H. Shock, Chief 
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Engineer C. H. Loring, First Assistant Engineer 
G, W. Sensner, Second Assistant Engineer C. W. 
Rae.”’ 
i'wenty officersin all. And at what expense 
annually, do you think, for these officers alone? 
‘or these twenty officers the annual expense 
for salaries alone is $42,689 33. Besides this, 
the civil officers who help these naval ofli- 
to take care of this navy-yard the estimate 
of salaries is $48,946 ; making a grand total of 
alaries of officers for the navy-yard at Wash- 
ington alone of $91,653 33. Now, I submit 
whether $8,000 or $10,000 properly expended 
in superintendency in one private ship-yard 


would not be as effective under enterprising, | 


energetic men as all this amount for this one 
yard alone. 

Now, | speak this in no disparagement of 
the officers at the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment. But. want them to recommend some 
method of reducing these expenditures. I 
want them to undertake to aid us in some way 
in cutting down these burdensome expenses. 
‘There are five or six such yards in this country 
s0 manned and so commanded. 

Sir, the Secretary of the Navy recommends 
the building of ten iron-clad steamers, four of 
them this year; and the newspapers say that 
the Committee on Naval Affairs are prepared 
to report such a proposition. I do not know 
whether that is so or not. But no one of those 
steamers can cost less than one million five 


hundred thousand dollars; and I do not be- | 
lieve one of them can be built, according to | 


the plan proposed, for less than two million 
dollars. 


Mr. SCOFIELD. The gentleman will allow | 


me a single word of explanation. I sawinthe 


referred ; but I beg leave to say that no propo- 


sition of that kind has been before the Com- | 


mittee on Naval Affairs. They have never 
heard of it in any shape, unless as I heard it, 
through the newspapers. 


Mr. DAWES. I did not believe it, sir; 


chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, | 


has a reputation for economy which he cannot 
afford to throw away in that manner. But it 
is nevertheless recommended by the Secretary. 

But, sir, suppose thut those vessels are built. 
What are they for? For admirals’ yachts, to 
be used as admirals’ flagships to attend the 
squadrons in different quarters of the world. 
It would cost $2.500 a day to support each 
one of those vessels. The cost of supporting 
on the water every admiral’s yacht in our ser- 
vice is at least $2,500 a day; and for what 
purpose is this expense to be incurred ? 


there is no prospect of war; they are to be 
built in anticipation of some danger from some 
foreign Power at some future time, which if it 


ever comes will be sure to find all present | 


methods of defensive or offensive war dis- 
carded, and consequently these iron-clads will 
have ceased to be useful for warlike purposes 
whenever, if ever, the time shall come that 
they might be needed. Take this $2,500 a day 
and subsidize a merchant marine between our 
shores and the shores of Europe for the benefit 
of commerce and trade and enterprise in this 
country, but waste it not, Mr. Chairman, upon 
the useless pomp of a great fleet in time of 
peace. 

Sir, Ido not know that my friends will sit 
here patiently much longer; but 1 have one 
thing further to say, and that is as to the pro- 
priety of making the speech which I made. I 
showed in those remarks that the tendency of 
the Departments with reference to expenses 
was upward. I was told yesterday that it was 
‘‘unfair’’ and ‘‘unjust’’ on my part to have 
paraded that fact here before I had gone to 
the Departments and asked their explanation, 
so that they might have told me what the esti- 


These || 
vessels are to be built in time of peace when | 





mates meant, pointed out any blunders that 


might have been made, and shown me, if pos- | 
sible, the necessity of the appropriations asked 


for to so large an amount. I admit that some 
of the great and unusual appropriations here 
demanded are necessary and must be made; 


but my ardent desire and that of the commit- | 
tee was that there should be a cutting-down in | 


other places to compensate for these appropria- 
tions if they could not be dispensed with. But 
you were told yesterday that | had been unfair 


toward my party friends in springing up here | 
and making public this exposition without first | 


consulting the Departments ; and a newspaper 
paragraph for which I was in nowise respons- 
ible was pulled out of the pocket and read at 
the desk; and then there was read a letter 
from one of the Departments, addressed to my 


colleague, in answer to an interrogatory of his 


whether I had ever made any inquiry of that | 


Department ; and we were told that there were 
two more such letters. 
curious, Mr. Chairman, that there were only 
three such letters ? 


why were there only three? And was it not a 
little curious that the inquiry should have been 
whether Mr. Dawes alone had been there and 


_ not whether any of the Committee on Appro- 


priations had been there? Did it not satisfy 


you, sir, that all that could be got in the shape | 


of letters was that as to three Departments 
Mr. Dawes, at least, of the committee had 
made no inquiry? 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Will the | 
gentleman allow me a single remark? 
Mr. DAWES. No,sir; Icannot. I inter- 


, : || rupted the gentleman in no particular yester- 
newspapers the statement to which he has just || 


day, and he will do me the favor to refrain 
from interrupting me to-day. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I do not 
like to be misrepresented. I did not say any- 
thing about Mr. Dawes making the inquiry. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 


S ( i '| whether I treat this matter fairly or not. I 
because my friend from Pennsylvania, the 


sat quiet yesterday from the beginning to the 
end of the gentleman’s speech. I did hope 


that I might have this day to myself. 


| the discharge of this duty. 


Now, sir, | have made no statement to the 
House or the country that anybody went tathe 
Departments; but after the letters that were 


read here yesterday I am compelled to state | 


what has transpired, and the country will judge 
whether I dealt unfairly or unjustly. 

Sir, when these estimates were put in the 
hands of the committee of nine the Depart- 


| ments were allotted among them all and they 


were charged with the duty, the whole nine— 


_and let me say the Democratic members of the 


committee were as faithful as any of them in 
The Departments 


| were allotted out among the nine with these 


large differences between this year and next 
staring us in the face, and they were charged 


with the duty of visiting them all and seeing 
| whether it were possible that these estimates 


could be cut down. It fell to my lotto have the 
Interior Department and the Treasury De- 
partment. The other Departments were dis- 


tributed among the other members of the 


committee. This statement I make in the 
hearing of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and if I am not correct they will so state. 
Kight of that nine spent the three weeks of 
the holiday recess in that work, and were con- 
stant visitors to those Departments, meantime 
there being almost daily meetings of the com- 
mittee. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I visited, 
according to the charge imposed upon me by 
that committee, the Interior Department and 
the Treasury Department, and when one of 
the committee had to go home I took off his 
hands the War Department. The other mem- 
bers of the committee visited every other De- 
partment and portrayed these differences to 


Was it not a little | 


Did not the inquiry arise | 
in everybody's mind why were there not more; | 


ooo 
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them and reported to the committee, each op, 


that they found that all were sorry that 4), 
were so great, but as for their respective }); 
partments they could not cut down their eg, 
mates. I went to the Interior Departme, 
and it is due to that Secretary to say, w))) 
he said it was impossible to cut down the fy... 
in his Department, he could curtail the ey 


| penditures outside in the hospital for the jy. 


sane, in the Deafand Dumb Institution, ang ;, 
the lying-in-women’s hospital. [Laughter,) _ 

At that same time, when he could not ey; 
down the estimates for appropriations jn }j, 
own Department—I say it without Meaning 
to reflect upon him—there was a single bureg, 
there, the Land Office, that had accumulaia; 
$479,000, unexpended balance, because it ha) 
received appropriations from year to ye, 
more than it could use, and was now askin, 
in addition, without saying a word about th, 
money on hand, $248,000 more, while gay. 
ing positively to the committee that he cou\j 
notcurtailone penny. One bureau in that De. 
partment, the Patent Office, of its own accor) 
cut down the expenditures, upon our reques:, 
$30,000; and the appropriations for the Indiay 
Bureau, with the codperation of the Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs, have been reduce) 
in the appropriation bills from the estimates 
$1,700,000. 

I went, sir, from the Interior Department t; 
the Treasury Department. I presented thes: 
differences to the Secretary of the Treasury 
There was no intimation, either there or any. 
where else, that there was any mistake. The 
Secretary, in an entirely friendly and frank 
interview, said: ‘‘I know those great differ 
ences; I am sorry for them; but I cannot he); 
it.’ ‘*Cannot you cut down in this Depar 
ment? Cannot you make out a bill reorgan- 
izing your Department, with a reduction of 
salaries?’’ ‘I do not see how I can.”’ 

Sir, there was much conversation of a friend); 
character between the Secretary and myself 
no way disparaging to him or his desire { 
economy, which I would be glad fully to dis 
close if it were becoming that I should, and: 
is only from necessity of self-defense I make this 
statement at all here, and with his full consen: 
that I should make it. I went away from th 
Treasury Department discouraged. I took 
counsel of ielinentia’ gentlemen in my party, 
with this book under my arm, which has bee: 
my constant companion for six weeks, and | 
was advised to go to the President himself. | 
went to the President and I laid these estimate: 
before him, and these differences between this 
year and the next. Sir, I do not know that | 
have his confidence. I do not know but } 
has more confidence in my colleague than in 
myself. [Laughter.] It may be, sir, that he 
will take him into his bosom and warm him 
into new life. [Renewed laughter.] 1 know 
not how that may be, nor can I calculate what 
will be the consequence if he should. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I feel that the President believes 
me to be his friend and will surely do all in 
my power to support him; and I think tha! 
the simple report of what passed between him 
and me, so like him, so true was he to himsei! 
and to his pledges, would be a better vindic 
tion of him and me than anything else whic! 
could bestated. Hetalked with me of economy. 
and the best means of securing it. He sai 
that his influence would be exerted to the 
utmost to bring down these estimates. He said 
that he had made a personal examination 0! 
the estimates for the War Department, an¢ 
knowing the necessities of that Departmen 
better than those of any other, he thought these 
estimates were cut down as low as they possibly 
could be. After that statement from a man 


who has had so much experience in the wan's 
of the War Department, and whose polar s's! 
in the administration of public affairs 1s honesty 
and economy, I did not think it worth while t 
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peal from him to a Secretary who had not 
+ er a month in his seat, and who, I regret to 
cay, aided by an official letter my colleague 
vesterday in his assault upon the Committee 
on Appropriations for their effort to reduce 

“ne ture. 
“aa sir, examined into all of the 
Departments committed to my charge, and the 
-arious other Departments were examined by 
‘ye other members of the committee in the 

me way. 

ol cas sir, after this work is done I wish 
-) bear testimony to the desire for economy 
which actuateseach one of these Secretaries, and 
+o their willingness to codperate in any efforts 
that shall result in a reduction of the expend- 
‘ture without injury to the publicservice. But, 
sir, they are in a great measure controlled 
by their bureaus; there the abuses exist, some 
created by law, some inherited from their pre- 
jecessors, and others sanctioned by usage, to 
ye cured by legislation in these Halls. It is in 
‘hese bureaus to a great extent that the enor- 
mous estimates [have been commenting upon 
had their origin. 

And now, sir, was it worth while for us with 
the knowledge we thus obtained to try to in- 
duce the Representatives of the people to insist 
spon thestrictest economy in the publicexpend- 
tures? Many of these excessive estimates 
were the result of laws enacted here, and here 
was the place to consider them, Many of them 
were addressed to our discretion, and here 
was the place for its exercise. Many of them 
are hoary-headed abuses, and here they should 
be judged. Why, sir, there are five hundred 
oficers of the Army to-day who are off duty; 
ive hundred more than are necessary ; merely 
supernumeraries. Can any one tell me what 
a draft upon the Treasury their salaries are? 
lake a major’s pay as midway between 
them all—I am told by distinguished officers 

fthe Army that that is a fair average— 

{ multiply that by five hundred, and you 
ill find that annually there is paid to the su- 
pernumerary Officers $1,250,000, and certainly 
0 one out of the Capitol is responsible for 
that. We are responsible here, and I submit 
whether we ought not to hold up these expend- 
tures before our eyes so that we may see where 
we can cut them down. 

These are instances of leaks running through- 
out the administration of affairs, and we are 
responsible unless we puta stop to these wast- 
ing leaks and cut off these useless expenditures. 
| submit, Mr. Chairman, that here where I 
stood was the place for me to resist extrava- 
gance, and thatit was eminently proper, if what 
| asserted in this discussion were true—and 


downward instead of an upward tendency next 
year in the public expenditures, and if it be 
possible a further reduction upon the amount | 
appropriated last year; so that the country 
may rest assured that in so far as in this Con- 
gress lies the power to relieve them from the 
burdens of taxation it shall be done; so that the 
country shall understand that whatever of 
pledges of economy have been given they shall 
be redeemed ; so that every industry that can be 
lightened of its burdens shall have the benefit 
of our efforts in its behalf; so that so far as 
legislation can accomplish it the public ex- 
penditures shall be reduced and the burdens 
of taxation diminished. 


Judicial Districts in Ohio. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. J. WINANS, 


OF OO, 


ale a_i 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1029) to divide the State of 
Ohio into three judicial districts, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WINANS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a bill 
to divide the State of Ohio into three judicial 
districts, and for other purposes: 


Abill (H. R. No. 1029) to divide the State of Ohio into 
three judicial districts, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the State of Ohio be, and the same is 
hereby, divided into three judicial districts, as fol- 
lows, to wit: the counties of Columbiana, Stark, 
Wayne, Ashland, Richland, Crawford, Wyandotte, 
Hardin, Allen, and Van Wert, together with all that 
part of the State lying north of said counties, shall 
compose and be known as the northern district of 
Ohio ; the counties of Preble, Butler, Warren, Clin- 
ton, Fayette, Ross, Hocking, Athens, Morgan, No- 
ble, and Monroe, together with all that part of the 
State lying south of said last mentioned counties, 
shall compose and be known as the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio; and all the residue of said State shall 
compose and be known as the middle district of 
Ohio; and courts shall be held for said northern 
district at Cleveland, for said southern district at 
Cincinnati, and for said middle district at Colum- 
bus, in said State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be two terms of the circuit and district courts begun 
and heid at the city of Columbus, for the middle 
district aforesaid, on the first Tuesdays of January 
and June in each year; and the said courts are 
hereby authorized to hold adjourned terms when the 
business before the court shall in the opinion of the 
court require it. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all suits, 
process, and proceedings, of whatever name or na- 
ture, now pending inthecircuit or district courts of 
the United States for the northern and the southern 
districts of Ohio shall be tried, returned, proceeded 
in, and disposed of in the circuit and district courts 
of said northern and southern districts respectively, 
in all respects as if this act had not been passed: 
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that itis true I think I have proved—that it 
was eminently proper that the Committee on 
Appropriations should do what they could to 
arouse a sentiment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to unite with any effort that might 
ve made by any of the Departments, by any of 
‘he executive officers, to cut down these ex; 
penditures, 

Inow claim, Mr. Chairman, that I have made 
good the three propositions with which I set 
out a long time ago in entering upon these 
remarks. J stated that I would show that it 
was a fitting occasion for me to make that 
speech, that the assertions in that speech were 
‘rue, and that it was proper I should make it. 

have so shown; there I leave it. 

_And, sir, in general terms I desire to state 
‘dat in this work the committee felt, and feel 
o-day, that they have no hostility to any other 
ranch of the Government, and that in no 
regard do they desire to have it supposed 
that they were making war upon any other 
oranch of the Government. But it is with the 
earnest desire and the full expectation that 
they will have all suitable aid from other 
quarters, that they propose to go on, and if 
they are sustained in this House to make a 


Provided, That upon the application of any party to 
any suit now pending which would have been com- 
menced in the middle district if this act had beenin 
force before the commencement of said suit the 
proper court may, and if all parties consent shall, 
order that the same be removed for further proceed- 
ings to the proper court for the middle district; and | 
thereupon the proper clerk shall transmit all the 
papers in the cause, with a transcript of the journal 
entries, including the order of removal therein, to | 
the clerk of the propercourt in said middle district; | 
and all further proceedings shall be had in the court 
or courts of the middle district as if the suit had 
been originally commenced therein. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That final process 
upon any judgment or decree entered in the circuit 
or district court of the United States for the northern 
orthe southern district, and all other process forthe 
enforcement of any order of said courts respectively 
in any case now pending therein, except causes re- 
moved as hereinbefore provided, shall be issued from 
and made returnable to the proper court for said 
districts respectively, and may run and be executed 
by the marshal of said districts, respectively, as if 
this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That there be 
appointed a district judge forthesaid middle district 
of Ohio, who shail possess the same powers and do and 
perform all such duties in his district as are now 
enjoined or in anywise appertaining to the present 
district judges for the northern and southern districts 
of Ohio; and said district judge shall be entitled to 
the same compensation as by law is provided for the 

present district judges for the said northern and | 
| 











| 
| 
| 
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appointed one person as district attorney, one person 
as clerk of said courts, and one person as marshal for 
said middle district, whose terms of appointment and 
Service, as well as duties and emoluments, shall be 
the same with those respectively appertaining to the 
said officers in the present districts of Ohio; and said 
clerk and marshal sball give the same bonds respect- 
ively that other cierks and marshals are required to 
give. to be approved and recorded as now directed 

y law. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That all suits 
hereafter to be brought in either of said courts, not of 
a local nature, shall be brought in the proper court 
of the district where the defendant resides; but if 
there be more than one defendant, and the defend- 
ants reside in different districts, the plaintiff may sue 


| in either, and send a duplicate writ against the de 


fendants, directed to the marshal of the other dis- 
tricts, on which an indorsement shall be made that 
the writ thus sent is a copy of a writ sued out of the 
court of the proper district; and the said writs, when 
executed and returned into the office from whence 
they issued, shall constitute one suit, and be pro- 
ceeded in accordingly. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That a suitable 
site be purchased,and acourt-house sufficiently capa- 
cious and properly arranged to accommodate the 
post office, revenue, and other United States offices, 
as well as the courts of the United States and their 
officers, erected in thecity of Columbus, Ohio, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
for that purpose there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $200,000. 

This bill, though in some respects of local 
import and operation, is in others of public 
and general concern. Its objects are to con- 
venience the people of Ohio and to promote 
the administration of justice in the courts of 
the United States. 

When the State of Ohio was divided into two 
judicial districts by act of Congress, approved 
February 10, 1855, (10 Statutes-at- Large, 604, ) 
more territory, perhaps, was allotted to the 
northern than to the southern district; but the 
latter then greatly preponderated in popula- 
tion, wealth, and business ; and the dispropor- 
tion between the districts in these respects has 
increased with the lapse of time, until now the 
administration of justice in the ceurts of the 
southern district has become so tardy that the 
bringing of suits therein is greatly discouraged, 
and the ‘* law’s delay’’ amounts almost to a 
denial of justice. 

On the basis of the census of 1860, by which 
the population of Ohio was ascertained to be 
2,342,511, there were 1,265,501 in the south 
ern, and only 1,077,010 in the northern dis- 
trict, an excess in the southern district of 


| 188,491. 


On the same basis the proposed new or mid- 
dle district will take from the northern district 
281,309, and from the southern 493,350, in 


| detail by counties, as follows: 


From the Northern Diatrict. 





ED «. tcicninatiiiens sissdohabanisisandhaieddanciiienantllad 17,187 
Se os cacccaainkaniad 5 sabia dnachdiiatamanicsahaica eae 20,996 
ae 15,490 
a cele Mauaingal 16,507 
a ae 23,902 
ee 20,445 
eae eee racial 27,735 
SEE ae eee a ee 20,589 
a Ed cadena 25,032 
a 32,463 
a lalla 5,738 
Ot a  chapaatsibaa get cadence 19,110 

f GIGI snscee,cxsene soastaion schist acuteadiadldialidenaeade 26,115 

2 SRE ARREARS Rp aeeene Oy Ste ES 281,309 
From the Southern District. 

Si TIN, ar tteala dels iteebrhdin eaanenauaneabenenanmnen anne 
RIN ssnss in aluseteudiduntacatnidiinianateedinemmiitiniimialddadae 17,493 
es odie inculantianiapeurcsconndeensebiommntatietges 22,698 
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STINE vocatinnasiincndinenidessanenseianrsesediediipeauiupenll 36,398 

at el ie 19,678 
NIN Siincdoscucgcsencee doled Set Aine apc vaniiiekaixoce 30,538 
TOE cincjiinauncinussceosovevenscerse eneneasanvhecnets 23,469 
SN os abainacaiinibapeiimacdithasuneneens, bxkstn: eescimealieints 25,300 

i IN ois scibd och aninahighces shtaunessiaskedaxene canaan mameeiiaaadail 26,197 

ea see ababe eendiaakaneastan 52,230 

i, ILI. Satoh vanahidcinians soeeotsninesveotesiesecebeniessrinaeisiedll GETEOT 

aca ent sscashy cies ininaniaiaanieenn claliniantnideaksbiation 26,009 

ea iitets acinar ica tededree ate thee seecevseere4 Ja, 00 
——=x= 


southern districts respectively. || 





Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That there be I 


And on the same basis the people will be 
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Ho. or Reps. 


represented in the new districts in detail by | 


counties, as follows: 
Northern Diatrict. | 


cl Wise ji iwnisecetevnteatishieyvibihcadmatntahdes Weltdeited 10,238 \| 
Allen chuvanuce sosbicdaeeicededbukdds adds teint ae 






Sra Olas... , ...cosscorsvepsunpesbouebdpeaseentunisiebeeenaipeeveneind 13,570 
Pa IN a. ov sis wenving ebquinndbetcnbbbel ehcvsundeduassecdeonible 4,945 
PRIN |.) 55: seoscsindbatbddtncbbidpnsectecstbticedbienn 12,808 
EEE LED I, LEED EE TES 22,886 
Be i ievkecctdaint hrs bedaskpceacvembiintiseteta 15,596 
CNG Miaiccschid nti qeadecbbveieduvssesssirintinulihaate 23,881 
IN ise thih decker deabed pack pevavesistapadosphapbiateah 31,158 
ROE cai hal ih abbdvensaadvas edvdedysuckines .. 22,951 
W ayne.. 32,483 
DOOR Riise tiscckes 42,978 
CII. sccctbcyhiepeedivens tntideesvognirs 82,836 
NIN 3.542... dtlachdbhepstabhiba bonivcucnubuivegbiohbonebald 25,804 
EEL. chick bubsbeepeediesirsbubbbldussetarseersoesietand 30,656 
OEE ee a ae rae ae BS 24,208 
NS SR ERE TSO SSS ae 
SS ae ituecielainchdbcaadieny cudeuuptondhet 22,517 


Oe RETR ORES RTS 
Sevneca.......... ccociegaseves’ SOURED 


OO CE EE OE ER EET A PE 17,886 
RNID Sr a coli ao se capddadpbulespeoswebhesoleuenanineb 8,901 
SING cena Al etbbonschacsdepessiihts ooseudetebeboseasedied 11,886 
I cha bibeedensubedvidedienibutioticenvcubinnibeet 16,633 
UENAD ALE, 5.45. socpeohevedsqunsdncooereciaioabodeonedaa wanes 14,043 
Saiki? piel culeeba pchdnn devvaditenaeercbakbeaiebaetes nal 25,831 
SP Edt bdiapeeos dbdbsbacn sesigsvh cs siawsccenvensiestdeocneb uel 7,016 
RENE dipiccankcios dovers Snlatsie ache Cabseodaibeibemiosipensanadite 21,429 
Resides deed lakauicgdaveu widucsvevivdcbasbededvbedaptbisclnencedapyoeh 24,474 
ee <cdewanggeeeenaecbiediteeeaiter aaa 20,744 
Puyahogs a ee oe 
Senn wosnsaiine vonssh donsncenpensanesncesaqcssesdabeusebbecinas oceshh »,040 
SN. tds Habblndias scdtdeastaowsdeaeadeabasegieecducaviiel 15,817 
niin csi cittieiddsscipbixsnicdibetiniaeewuneeiae 81,814 

IER shdgiesinaraba ce odaike supe veretn hacen tacnnenenarel 795,701 





Middle District. 

















I  . -nccanintbiisicisdesusiaiamiciaebiois Re 
te A AA MTA LE NE LE LL SEMEN GE: 26,197 
SIIINAL Ss, fics 5 cduiabahbasinssrinabieemiebdeontand uersbpyonmbned 13,015 
INE s 4d «.: ck bibcmdarnibedeaibsavatbwcnesouchhbelpho 23,469 
i i ics nen lai 
a calcitic accel nate aia 19,678 
IN iaids cavdpinoescassibotationpoobuakins Cocesooniak 44,416 
CEES. :3.., .dasnbiscsinsscsbithtntideonighoadebbievubiucces EEE 
a aaa i icastaalia na oie deleaiiaiebeia dail) 36,398 
| salt ly ha ES a eg NE RAO Ss RNAI: 
SINTER 1.05104. 0ickarh cocbecncscandaeibasubnedsekcmicusniamesele 50,361 
CPEs ieik, bdediidebecdbbblashscckheliivesebsichoighohdcedisscabiual 25,300 
REE AE EAE AEE REE CIES + 20,959 
aR ce te ee 26,009 
MEET Ses vchshuicth beutsckatbadXclamadecscdapsvocebobtengeseckered 14,104 
Shelby ...... .-- 17,493 
Champaign...... .-» 22,698 
RNIN itucseitssuaiensoabeeemedsebeias etsseieaeidemandaeeaeaial 20,996 
LRM. «.-cantostvasdotipsthasbindsinubesaiuibalieenebhs acai ena aaa eae 16,507 
SEG ssh bi skicns dichvtbiintinidiiakinecsldvdibinhiddebdals 23,902 
Se Sa ecticnsiiasitin ndidineiltdlsa hens dibisighihiehansaann 
a aaa Cae ak el ee 25,032 
DID .kidvccls Gayebencefivoboncdedcwscsncuceenspocuichasess REED 
RIED, 55 cS bdiw Mids dh svbhcvndatbiete dcidctal oaktnesie Mekovceals 19,110 
iat li aces aciaidll nites vncentbtcieteabinioainiie 26,115 
CIE 5 0i cnc ccteeCubsahinsndcerssinduosistubisemsabaties cieaiel 15,738 
BEGUM OD. veccscesceess call tensshin'Sipleioesagensentebtcaiaeansaciaaaae 20,589 
DIET sci iaicis debculeicbbben vovtystisidegyiteinbis tend vibbedatics She 20,445 
EEL ET PRE PIS TER anidieni 15,491 
Nei cesincainntenctiuncbieivibinabsiies xonsmeredaiunes etiiae 17,187 
BDA sin cs cscsoanelabbibanibabtaicisees alediivadileaebiaes ie oka 774,659 
Sealine 

Southern District. 
III infin Aamctaiebat ian cnaddis mineiiadateabeakeauaae 216,410 
SI Rciccuiseiucestiudsuandiide SS 
Brown... 29,958 
I lcacaninihasieesnibeiianetetinalabdiaeischabisceppiadaniaetieintidinhbitaial 20,309 
STINT ihinctiiateninanighanilibendddscesieiicdaanbalitacannmuneinsile 24,297 
REIN viniarctsiesuininndetndenetiasihesiannaebeauuansinnte 23,249 
i stivicknnnicnineneigaishbetiiainennmeaantl 22,043 
SII scstiineininiinne nanieslicdintenieheditintin mite tadaaaiedmdioondal 26,534 
SII sx cigsitnphsteiniediseelunianaeanidas idiestahiad cactaaniidaetell 17,941 
TINIE cchisniionsentincedinnniecanrsuldaiianniibrdaaabebein tae 13,643 
STDIN iniccnpsinnbnipiibnitnapiiaendiicaaamedinat 27,773 
| ESTER ANSSR 35,840 
STII liccacnahnueininncanisnestionteiwanilntnsasesihdiaaacaaaae 29,902 
Clinton........ . 21,461 
SRR IE - 15,935 
arti anata eM a 35,071 
We liersksvccedhsckthvhesssistiinec ocleb axa suchen 13,631 
CE MS SRN EL 21,364 






isieenaiiepieieindiiiasiinmanetininilidinaiekandeenbuuaeniiae 772,151 
Recapitulation. 

Northern district.............0. 0000000 dhdesaraboteean 795,701 

PMR GMONG sin ssacoscaveisecksscsesecotebesucuastacsnesbese” 774,659 

CRIT GIN vn vsiin evinces covncsctccccesisionstessstibel 772,151 


punNDEAEpbsabinadnskesscesstebiisinsbelienlcsescscnell 2,342,511 





There were polled in the State at the presi- 
dential election of 1856, 386,497 votes, and in 
1868, 518,824; an increase of 132,327 votes 


between those periods. Of the votes cast in | 
| 1868, 250,831 were in the northern and 267,993 


in the southern district. 
Of the votes polled at the presidential elec- 


|| tion in 1868, there were polled in the proposed 
districts by counties the following proportions : 


In the Northern District. 

















MN WON eh ccncuireidnicteorvectp carccbnonhoecregeimee 2,978 
I Sh aS or i eg SG wali 4,489 
I a tisinks ces dacios Sintcdetesiesiicmientemidietds 3,650 
ata 1,457 
sh ane tre nena Le Rane Core ee ere 3,187 
IIE ies. 0c: ii, co utabcdll babborestbseunebbieumieedbaeeatacs 4,807 
RII 1. od dala el shinies cameniionenahs 3,924 || 
ihe hanna 5,626 
BRR EIR 2 RE Rs ne 7,054 
eT cdi ccusscunuedadansnsuhausedbiccaeaeehiaakcoalhaea 4,709 
cE acca Seca ee aan 7,373 
a eer ee ee eee 10,549 
RENOIR 8. ca elias calink taba sibel dimeddinindiesaes 7,819 
NIN 10 ct oa x, Wea cedures ba cece adectricesass 6,144 
ES I can SE a al 7,651 
Portage 
Summit.. 
Medina 
aa De 
SD Dial deaciackchueacsie biekocsecake'scnavh okocenseethsdrckdeneee’ 
RN ices a eae i Fee 
TEE nner area ae erie, ‘ 
I a cdc 3,007 
i i ihe ti ii a Ba ea a aca 4,094 
TT a ee ee 3,321 
Te 7,960 
a ee 2,267 
ON ae ee a ae 5,289 
atc thidasihwtanacdes chdeudcases bocasksllesdeoucacmsonsneeruetece 5,014 
RIED <«cniiciasdicaleistlad lp Magia «intinhtedins viceentecbesales 6,373 
SINE ns = a us hscl seinen le nmaebiancanennoeiiiiag ieee 20,575 
BEES sccccnces csccccccccce sibepeteedshss ten sckodaseqesercsmeesmbontaed 3,797 
MINS AREA ho Senccspgccsirocicudoceutnotccenteccocccnmaubond 8,532 
Sr SS a ee a ae 7,508 
hac tek hhh fecact eis inka ne sosaaces vss sopebansan cal 191,985 
In the Middle District. 
OBB OURATY «0 00eccnorsecrerenccanconcoreesrpeventonnasee onenee 12,615 
SII cctttehiiten tenes fesuirnsichentiaatibeen a seaiahunioenagiarandies 6,062 
Madison. asain saadelieionipecanhinineiesid-eesbs oineininiane Amma 
I iit oa lial ol ed intend wea hateaaies eee 4,901 
SI cre Wisse ick siecsin des uicecjaine ene dascoummnbiccenwnvhaians 6,515 
ala scahe cit dik nuh tine bon abddtbebhad<cseceobecrtie des 3,711 
SS ts Tl ACRE atl heel vitae te 9,205 
Guernsey 
SI tlc isscickuisen ni Girmererapsadoks 
Licking....... 
Franklin... 
NY) ae 
NIN Ss shee<ateshccurisiernckeakabere~sbuacincovakudmasioahaoes 
SINT scsanticeincicailicdedivats Wetibevalsevants ekabieiteiedinmaebia iad 
ih IR icles ie ntl Da eee Eee loss ion 
SII sie inrsiechncdaeestoictstnioni desc inion eakeinnrouaehe teas alaninnmadii 
IID cn. scank chats nudinktock apvtabarseeniadiestinins 5,092 
bili cidhcascanksabessislatinienuighenimeendpesth baie leaitn 4,548 
a a a tel ak ha 3,815 
al 5,145 
a cine th aneeinateidadl 5,674 
SIL <i. crsiincssichuhiters adios teiaekvasesdendeeaalaae 4,798 
Tuscarawas 6,577 





acta eal 42,935 
SS aE sbi condusbehagaenanaoeaniaenstir® 7,069 
laird ihe te te endha csnaeesTadiceny Saati ac saaes 
Sa ict ni hao dna eamedereisenendaihamaahcaninahaeerunee 4,391 
ian attiRaan venom aaccacttatnicetn 5,096 
ee 4,806 
On ca atl 298 

Tatas each Rethink 5,575 
Jackson... 3,695 
ahaa ie dene cease eae iaeeasis 2,882 
mgniend a ae 5,888 











| leah S caldaiaieieattadtiieetninitiaiteinitilnctionnanaliaiei 4,642 

a hice ial eoeineninnihiestl 480 

i dimes peedmweeiadsassmnmek 158,051 
Recapitulation. 

Pe ANIRE GR 5 5. cidicanctlchaclisaintictrndesiovsiuerted 191,985 

Middle district.......... socgoidepbhaaitesee Phdseed seated 168,788 
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February 1 
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The taxable property of the State 
creased since 1855 $295,202,091, 
I have no means at hand to ascertain the 


has jp. 


_ aggregate of cases upon the dockets and 4}, 


number disposed of; but it may be stated gen 


| erally that the business of the courts of the [),;. 





ted States, in addition to the normal inereg,, 
from progressive causes, has been largely i), 
creased ot late years by cases arising under the 
banking and internal revenue laws. Touchin, 
this extraordinary increase Mr. Commisgione, 
Rollins, in his report of November 20, 189. 
page 17, says: 

**'The proceedings growing out of the organizat;,, 
of the national banks and the issue of national cy;. 
rency would alone have almost clogged the alregq, 
scarcely adequate judicial machinery in some }oc,). 
ities; and since revenue cases and proccedings ; 
bankruptcy have been added the calendars }y,,, 
been so enlarged that in the principal busineas op, 
ters a speedy determination of a contested egy: 


| has been hardly expected.”’ 


And in his report of November 30, 1897 
collating statistics required to be furnished }) 
district attorneys touching suits in which th 
United States is a party, and arguing in fayo; 
of continuing the power to compromise suits, 


| he says, among other things, (page 82:) 


“The courts, too, inthe centers of population ar 
often burdened with cases, and if none are compro. 
mised continuances must be frequent, or the cour: 
themselves largely increased.” 

The business of the United States courts, jn 
the southern district of Ohio especially, has 
been greatly increased within the last few years 
from the extraordinary causes mentioned. Th; 
Miami and the Scioto country has been notori- 
ously thescene of the operations of ‘‘ the whisky 
ring,’’ and of extensive frauds upon the revenue 
by tobacco rings and dealers. Since March, 


| 1867, statistics have been furnished by distric: 


attorneys ; and from these Mr. Rollins reports 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, (from 
the 2d of March in that year,) in the southern 
district of Ohio forty-eight cases in which the 
United States was a party ; and at the close o! 
the fiscal year there were thirty-eight cases 
pending, ten only having been disposed of. 
And for the fiscal year 1868 he reports three 
hundred and forty new cases, of which and 
of cases coming over from the former year 
one hundred and eighty-five remained undis- 
posed of. And Mr. Delano for the fiscal year 
1869 reports two hundred and forty-four ne 
cases, and one hundred and sixty-seven remain: 
ing undisposed of. Assuming that criminal 
and quasi criminal cases and cases in rem, i1 
which the United States is a party, have prece: 
dence of civil business, it will readily be seen 
that the United States courts in the southern 
district are wholy inadequate to dispose of the 
business coming before them. 

The courts of the United States are held at 
very inconvenient places in Ohio, occasioniug 
great expense to litigants and to the United 
States for traveling expenses, mileage, and 
fees of witnesses, jurors, and marshals. Cleve: 
land is near the northeast and Cincinnati 
near the southwest corner of the State. Co- 
lumbus, to say nothing of its being the capita 
of the State nor of the convenience which 
would result to the people of the State on tha! 
account to have United States courts held 
there, is centrally located ; and a large portion 
of the State could more conveniently avd 
cheaply attend and litigate in the courts at tha! 
place than at Cleveland or Cincinnati, Columbus 
being easily accessible from all parts of the 

roposed middle district by railroads. Cleve 
and and Cincinnati, respectively, would like: 
wise be easily accessible by railroads in the 
northern and southern districts as proposed t0 
be modified. 

The proposed act would, of course, and it 
does propose the creation of the usual and neces 
sary new officers; but the salaries of thes? 
would bear no proportion to the resulting 


| benefits. The fees of clerks and marshals i” 
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the new district would be the same as in the 
present districts for the same services, and 
would require no appropriation from the Treas- | 
ory. If internal taxes continue to be levied and 
sollected it will become necessary, or at least 
expedient, to erecta suitable building at Colum- 
ad at many other places in the country, 
accommodation of revenue and post 
“@cers, and little more money will be neces- 
a to add needful accommodations for the | 
courts proposed to be established. Paso | 

Much in favor of the bill might be said in 
addition, but what I have submitted may suffice 
upon the introduction of the bill. 


bus, a 
for the 





Laws of Neutrality. 


spEECH OF HON. T. 0. HOWE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 





In rae Unirep States SENATE, 
February 2, 1870. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (S. No.376) more effect- 
ually to preserve the neutral relations of the United 
states— 

Mr. HOWE said: 

Mr. Presipent: I ask for the reading of the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &e., That sections two, three, five, 
eight, nine, ten, and eleven of an act entitled “An | 


act in addition to the act for the punishment of cer- 
tain crimes against the United States, and to repeal 
the acts therein named,’’ approved April 20, 1818, be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, allow me to 
state in the outset briefly the substance of the 
several sections of the aet of 1818 which the 
pending bill proposes to repeal. The second 
section commands that no citizen whatever 
and no person, with a few exceptions named 
in the proviso, shall within the United States 
enlist, or hire another to enlist, or go abroad to 
enlist in the military or naval service of any 
foreign country. 

The third section commands that no per- 
son shall within our jurisdiction knowingly be 
concerned in furnishing, fitting out, or arming 
any vessel with the intent that the same shall 
be employed against any foreign Power with 
whom we are at peace. 

The fifth section commands that no person 

shall within our jurisdiction augment the force 
of an existing armed vessel by the addition of 
4 man or a gun, or even by changing a gun of 
one caliber for a gun of a larger caliber, if 
such vessel is employed against any foreign 
Power with which we are at peace. 
The eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh sec- 
tions are remedial. They authorize bonds to 
be required against the violation of these sev- 
eral commands, and the Army and Navy to 
be employed to enforce them. 








| There is nowhere else a law like it. 


| the corn-fields resemble a man. 





These are the provisions which I propose to 
repeal. In my judgment they never should 
have been placed upon the statute-book. I 
am entirely confident that they should be there 
no longer, and it seems to me that I can con- 
vince the Senate of that fact. 

(am not to-day the advocate of Cuban inde- 
pendence ; but, if I understand my purpose, I 
am the advocate of American independence 
merely, Ido not speak in defense of Cuban 
rights; I speak in defense of neutral rights. 
Nor shall 1 to-day enter upon the discussion 
of that great question, put in issue a few weeks 
ago by my colleague [Mr. Carpenter] and by 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. Sumyer,] as to whether the Cuban insur- 
gents are a ‘‘colony, district, or people,’’ 
within the meaning of the act of 1818, or not. 
But I say that whether the Cuban insurgents 





stand within the protection of that statute or 
not, whether Spain is subject to the restrictions 
of that statute or not, I protest against the 
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Laws of Neutrality—Mr. Howe. 


statute itself and I ask for its repeal, and I 
ground my protest upon two principal reasons. 
I say, first, that the statute is an unprecedented, 
an unparalleled, an unnecessary, an unjust, and 
I think an unconstitutional restriction upon 
American trade and American effort; and I 
say, second, that the statute is in origin, in 
design, and in practical effect and operation 


a gross outrage upon all honest and just neu- | 


trality. 
Mr. President, I say the act is unparalleled. 
The codes 


of the world are before you and you may search | 


them. You can find nowhere else the likeness 
of this statute. The English act known astheir 
foreign enlistment act, the act of July 19, 1819, 


comes the nearest to a resemblance to our act | 


of 1818 of any I know; and that resembles our 


law only as those images you sometimes see in | 


The image | 


like the man seems to admonish the birds to let || 
the corn alone, but if the admonition of the || 
image is unheeded nothing happens to the | 


birds. If they do not heed the admonition of 
the man, he fires. And so the English neutral- 
ity act seems to condemn very much the same 
conduct which our act condemns; but whatif 
the English act be disobeyed? Very little harm 
comes to the violator of it. The only penalties 
imposed are fines or imprisonment. If the 


Laird Brothers were to be convicted to-morrow | 


of fitting out the Alabama one single shilling | 


would satisfy the British statute. A less sum 


than that would satisfy British justice evidently, | 
because even that sum never has been imposed | 
on them, and yet they confess they did it, did | 


it openly, and made no secret of doing it. 
There has been one prosecution that I know 
of for a violation of the British act. A large 


and wealthy firm were convicted under that | 
act of furnishing a crew to one of the British- | 


built vessels. 
a fine of fifty pounds altogether. But our act, 
on the contrary, bristles with penalties from 
beginning toend. Fine and imprisonment both 
must be imposed for the lightest offense under 
the provisions of our acts. Tor the lightest 
offense known to the act the guilty party, upon 
conviction, may be imprisoned a year and may 
be fined $1,000. Under one section of our 
law the furnishing ofa gun to a Spanish cruiser, 
to be carried against I'rance or any other Power 
with which Spain may be engaged in war, is 
made punishable by imprisonment for five 
years and by a fine of $10,000; whereas if the 
same merchants had built the Shenandoah, to 
cruise against our own commerce, they could 
only be punished by imprisonment for ten years 
and the same fine of $10,000; and in the first 
case the vessel would have been forfeited, but 
under the last there is no forfeiture. 

That is one difference between the British 
statute and ours. Another difference is this: 
ours is a positive law ; what it prohibits it pro- 
hibits absolutely. The English statute prohib- 
its nothing absolutely. Everything that it pro- 
fesses to condemn may be licensed. Licensed 
how? In one of three ways: either by a 
proclamation of the queen, by an order in 
council, or by a letter of authority bearing the 
sign-manual of the sovereign. Who is the sov- 
ereign whose letter can authorize the violation 
of the commands of the law? It is the min- 
ister; and who is the minister? 
of the British people. 


They make him and 
they unmake him. 


‘The firm were sentenced to pay | 
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legion to Spain and engage in her wars, and 
did so. 


I say our law is not only unparalleled, but 


itis unnecessary. It never was pretended that 


it met any American necessity except that of 
peace. If it met that, or served that, that would 
be justification enough for the statute, for there 
is no higher interest than that of peace ; but I 
deny that it serves the interest of peace in any 
way. Those who assertthat assume that every 


| Government is responsible for the good con- 


duct of all its subjects and citizens. 1 do not 
understand such to be the law. I do not un- 
derstand that any Government gives bonds that 
its subjects shall keep the peace. I know that 
this Government is not responsible for the 
trespasses of my neighbor on my rights, nor 
for my trespasses on the rights of my neighbor ; 
and I think much less is the Government re- 
sponsible for the trespasses of myself or any 
one of my fellow-citizens upon the rights of 
any foreign subject or any foreign prince. The 
true rule [ understand to be that whatever con- 
duct the Government authorizes it is respons- 


| ible for; that any conduct which it has not 


authorized it may sanction after its committal, 
or it may disavow that conduct and so dis- 
charge itself from all responsibility. Vattel, 
who goes as far as any author I know or ever 


| heard of to assert the liability of Governments 


for the conduct of their subjects, employs this 
language : 


“If you iet loose the reins to your subjects 
against foreign nations these will behave in the 
same manner to you, and instead of that friendly 
intercourse which nature has established between 
all men we shall see nothing but one vast and 


| dreadful scene of plunder between nation and 
nation. 


| committed by the citizens. 


““ However, as it is impossible for the best regu- 
lated State, or for the most vigilant and absolute 
sovereign, to model at his pleasure all the actions 
of his subjects, and to confine them on every occa 
sion to the most exact obedience, it would be unjust 
to impute to the nation or the sovereign every fault 
We ought not, then, t 
say in general that we have received an injur 


| from a nation because we have received it from o1 


of its members. 

* But if a nation or its chief approves and ratifie~< 
the act of the individual, it then becomes a public 
concern; and the injured party is to consider the 


| nation as the real author of the injury, of which the 


citizen was perhaps only the instrument. 

“Tf the offended State has in her power the indi 
vidual who has done the injury she may without 
scruple bring him to justice and punish him. If he 
has escaped and returned to his own country she 
ought to apply to his sovereign to have justice done 
in the case. 

** And, since the latter ought not to suffer his sub- 


| jects to molest the subjects of other States or to do 


them an injury, much less to give open, audacious 
offense to foreign Powers, he ought to compel the 


| transgressor to make reparation for the damage or 


So that the British statute | 


amounts to this: that the British people eannot | 


engage in the traflic which the act condemns, 
in terms, unless they want to engage in it; and 
if they wish to engage in it they have only to 
ask the minister for a letter of authority, and 
it is at hisdisposal. Against our statute there 
is no relief but in repeal. Against the Brit- 
ish statute any parties of influence can get re- 
lief at any time. In 1826 a British officer, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, was licensed to take a 


injury, if possible, or to inflict on him an exemplary 
punishment.” 

Mr. Halleck quotes and approves that rule. 
What do they mean by the rule? Simply that 
if a citizen of one country inflicts an injury 


| within the jurisdiction and upon the rights ot 
| another country, and returns within the juris- 
| diction of his own Government, the Govern- 


ment ought to do one of two things: either 


| to punish him itself, or to surrender him to be 


punished by that Power whose rights he has 
violated. But even so explained, this author 
goes further than the law of nations goes. 
livery lawyer about me and every man under- 
stands perfectly well that this Government has 


' no tribunal which can try, convict, and punish 


The breath || 


a man for an offense committed within a for- 
eign jurisdiction; and everybody understands 
that this Government, like other Governments, 
has absolutely refused to order the extradition 
of any man, no matter how guilty he may have 


| been against other Powers, except in pursu- 


pean offense whatever. 


ance of positive treaty ; and I know of no treaty 
between this Government and any other which 
allows the extradition of our citizens for any 
For some of the 

igher crimes—I think only four or five are 
enumerated in what is known as the Ashburton 


' treaty, murder, robbery, assault with intent to 
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commit murder, and two or three others—ex- | 


tradition is allowed; and that under the pro- 
visions of a positive treaty. 

Mr. President, if anything is settled in inter- 
national Jaw it 1s that the trade of a neutral 


Power within its own jurisdiction is and ought | 


to be absolutely free from all restrictions what- 
ever with any and with every belligerent. One 
of the Attorneys General of the United States, 
as long ago as in 1795, stated that proposition 
in these words: 


‘That an enemy may come inthe territory of a 
neutral nation, and there purchase and thence 
remove any article whatsoever, even instruments of 


war, is a law of nations long and universally estab- | 


lished.”’ 

Mr. Twiss, a British authority, writing dur- 
ing the late civil war, collates several author- 
ities upon this point, commencing with the 
words of Mr. Vattel, as follows: 


*** Further, it may be affirmed on the same princi- 
pe that if a nation trades in arms, timber for ship- 
yuilding, vessels, and warlike stores, I cannot take 
it amiss that she sells such things to my enemy, pro- 
vided she does not refuse to sell them to me also at 


a reasonable price. She carries on her trade with- | 


out any desire to injure me; and by continuing it 'n 
the same manner as if I were not engaged in war 
she gives me no just cause of complaint.’ Martens, 
in the same spirit, after observing that the positive 
law of nations has modified some of the principles 
of natural law as regards commerce, says that ‘it 
does not forbid neutral Powers to sell in their own 
markets all sorts of merchandise, even munitions of 
war, to individual purchasers who resort to them.’ 
Lampredi, likewise, in his Treatise on the Commerce 
of Neutrals in Time of War, in which he has advo- 
cated the rights of neutral nations with great mod- 
eration and in avery philosophical spirit, observes 
that ‘a State cannot be required to renounce any of 


its natural rights against its free will, and that con- | 
sequently it is only by an express or tacit convention | 


that it can be debarred from the right of selling 
within its own territory its own productions to whom 
it pleases, provided that, without exception of per- 
sons, it sells equally to all parties, although they 
may be the enemies of one another, and shows no 
favor to one belligerent in preference to the other.’”’ 


Bynkershoek asserts the same doctrine, and 
applies it to the matter of enlistment; for he 
Says: 

**Nor do I see any difference between enlisting 
men and purchasing gunpowder, ammunition, arms, 
ind warlike stores, which may certainly be done by a 
triendly sovereign in our country, and which he may 

iso use afterward againstus. lrepeatit, the actual 
relations of our country are alone to be considered; 
otherwise there must be an end to amity, friendship, 
and even alliances between princes. 

‘tam of opinion, therefore, that the same law 
which obtains as to the purchase of implements of 
war must apply in like manner to the enlistment of 
soldiera in the territory of a friendly nation unless 
it should be expressly stipulated otherwise between 
the two sovereigns.”’ 

Mr. President, if authority can make any 
principle of law certain and put it beyond dis- 
pute it seems to me the authorities I have read, 
and which are not the only ones on this point, 
would put the lawfulness of such traffic and 
such enlistments beyond dispute. 

But I say the law is not only a es 
and unnecessary, but it is unjust. eing un- 
paralleled and unnecessary, it would seem that 
the injustice of the law would followas a con- 
sequence. But I shall not leave it as a mere 
inference. I propose to state it. Our law 
imposes heavy penalties upon our citizens, not 
for an offense against our interests, but for an 
offense against alien interests and penalties 
which those alien Powers would not dare to 
impose were our citizens within their juris- 
diction and guilty of the same offense. If an 
American enlists in the armies of France, then 
engaged in war with Great Britain, and is cap- 
tured by Great Britain, he is liable to be treated 
as a prisoner of war. Great Britain can im- 
pose no penalty upon the individual whatever 
except to detain him until peace comes or 
until an exchange is offered. After the battle 
of Waterloo great armies were disbanded. If 
an American citizen had been in the French 
army hecould have gone to London and settled 
there with impunity. Great Britain could have 
imposed no — uponhim. If he had been 
in the British army he might have settled with 
the same impunity in Paris. 








| vessel is delivered in safety to great Britain 
| the merchant who sold her cannot be punished 
| in any way by the other belligerent. 
| chant who could sell to the Cuban insurgents 


| of our flag the protection that he receives 1s 
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But if he had been in either army he could 
not have returned to the United States without | 
being liable to a fine of $1,000 and without | 
being liable to imprisonment for a year. If a 
merchant at New York should sell a vessel of 
war to Great Britain when she is engaged in 
war with a foreign Power, and undertake to 
deliver it to Great Britain, if the vessel is cap- 
tured on the high seas it is contraband and 
may be condemned by the captors. But ifthe 


Any mer- 


to-day a vessel and deliver the vessel to these 
insurgents might take his money and put it in 
his purse and go to Madrid, and settle there 
and enjoy the proceeds of that sale with secur- 
ity, and the Government of Spain would not 
dare to lay a finger on him. But he cannot 
come home. If he returns to the protection 


fines which reduce his family to penury and 
imprisonment which immures him within the 
walls of a dungeon. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit that the 
law is notonly unparalleled and unjust and un- 
necessary, but I do think it is unconstitutional. 
I shall not argue that proposition ; but I ask 
of these lawyers about me, who have read the 
Constitution, and who know that by that instru- 
ment all judicial power belonging to this Gov- 
ernment is vested in certain courts, of which 
Congress is not one—I ask them, under what 
clause of the Constitution this Legislature finds 
the authority to enact a law which is in effect 
a ne exeat against all the citizens of the United 
States ; for that is what it is. It is a legis- 
lative command to all citizens, not only not to 
enlist, but not to go abroad to enlist when two 
foreign Powers are engaged in war. It isa 
ne exeat ; and lask these same learned lawyers, 
since our Constitution has expressly declared 
that ‘‘ no tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State,’’ where this Congress 
finds the power to make the export of a gun, 
acannon ball, ora vessel a penal offense? ‘That 
is what the act does. To be concerned in fur- 
nishing a vessel to go abroad, to build it, to 
sellit, to help equip it, is a penal offense under 
that law. 

Mr. President, just look at these three com- 
mands. One is in the Constitution, which 
positively declares that ‘‘ no tax or duty shall 
be laid on articles exported from any State.”’ 
Look at this command, to be found in Philli- 
more’s Treatise on International Laws: 

“Itcannot be too emphatically declared that it is 
unquestionably the right of the neutral to carry on 
a general trade with the belligerents.’’ 

Look at your statute, which declares with 
equal positiveness that if you do carry ona 
trade with belligerents within your own towns, 
within your own jurisdiction, in articles men- 
tioned in the act, you are liable to a fine and to 
imprisonment. Can these three commands be 
reconciled? I cannot do it. 

But, sir, worse than either of these objections 
is the objection that I now make to this act. 

Mr. MORTON. Withthe permission of the 
Senator, I should like to ask him this question : 
whether under the statute as it now is, an Amer- 
ican has not a right to build a ship of war in the 
city of New York, and start with it to the port of 
any belligerent forthe purpose of sale, without 
violating that statute; of course taking his 
chances of capture before he gets there, if he 
starts ont with it simply asa mercantile adven- 
ture, asa mercantile enterprise ; and whether 
persons have not aright to buy arms in the 
city of New York avowedly for the purpose of 
helping the Cuban insurgents, and shipping 
them avowedly for that purpose, taking the 
chances, of course, of capture on the part of 
the Spanish cruisers? I ask whether that has 
not been decided under the present statute ? 
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Mr. HOWE. Ihave no sort of dow), 
they have a right to buy arms or gel] 4), 
unless they are made part of the equipy), 
of a vessel; but if they are made a part 
the equipment of a vessel which is to epy;. 
against a foreign Power at war with ayio;) 
and at peace with us, if they are not o,)), 
under the act of 1818, there is no such t), 
as a violation of that act. 

But, Mr. President, I say there is a wo», 
objection to this statute than either of thos. | 
have mentioned. I say it is a fraud on , 
honest neutrality. That was its design ; th; 
has been its practical effect. I say that every 
individual exercise of authority under this a/ 
is necessarily an injury to one belligerent, ay) 
therefore a benefit to another, and go ig q), 
outrage upon the fundamental idea of ney. 
trality. Sir, in what does neutrality consist? 
That identical question, in those identic, 
words, was once asked by a master of inte; 
national law, was once asked by Sir Jame; 
Mackintosh, during the debate upon the Eyy 
lish foreign enlistment act; and since Si; 
James Mackintosh answered the question, |e 
me answer it in his language. He says, a, 
reported in Hansard : 

“Tt was unnecessary to resort to the learned di:- 
quisitions of writers on international polity to ascx 
tain what the real meaning of neutrality was; com- 
mon sense would pointitout, Neutrality consiste) 
first, in the abstinence of a Government from affor 
ing aidto either of two belligerent parties; secondly, 
in the impartiality of the laws as respecting tw 
belligerent parties. ‘The proclamation of 1817 cou!) 
warrant no other proceeding consistently with th 
principle of neutrality than the repeal of the two 
acts of George Il. Let these statutes be repealed 
and England would instantly, and without any add 
tional measure, be placed in astate of complete in 
partiality toward the belligerents.”’ 

What were those two acts, the acts of 9 and 
29 George I1? Substantially what is found iy 
the second section of your act of 1818—a com. 
mand to the people of Great Britain not to en 
list or to go abroad to enlistin foreign armies, 
no matter whether at peace or at war. That 
is all there was of those two acts; and for wha: 
were those two acts passed? Simply to preven: 
the Jacobites, who were rather active in that 
reign, from going abroad and taking service 
in other armies and becoming the nucleus for 
raising armies to maintain at some future and 
propitious moment the rights of the Pretender 
to the British throne. So they were com: 
manded notto go abroad to enlist in any arm) 
of any country, whether at peace or at war. 

When Great Britain commenced to legislate 
upon this subject, in 1819, her first step was to 
repeal those statutes. Said Sir James Mackin: 
tosh, ‘‘ repeal those and put nothing in place 
of them ’’—and those were all they had on thi 
subject—‘‘ and you will be neutral.’’ The firs: 
step that we took in order to secure neutrality 
was in 1794 to enact those very provisions, an‘ 
we repeated them in 1818. 

I say upon the authority of Sir James Mack: 
intosh, I say upon the authority of common 
sense, repeal these commands, which go fat 
beyond the provisions of the act of and 
29 George II, and your code will be wha’ 
Sir James Mackintosh said the British code 
would be—a neutral law. There will then be 
the entire abstinence of the authority of the 
Government in all foreign quarrels ; and that 
is neutrality. Why, sir, if France and (rea! 
Britain be at war with each other, and France 
seeks to enlist an American soldier in her army, 
and the authority of your statute is exerted 
prevent that enlistment, have you not inflict’ 
precisely the same injury upon France an‘ 
done the same benefit to Great Britain that yo" 
would have done if you had seized a Frene: 
soldier and detained him during the war 
Great Britain has one soldier less to fight, ao! 
France has one soldier less to carry her flag. 
That is the result of it. 

I know it is urged that your law is neutral 
because it enforces the same conduct up0! 
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bt tha our citizens with reference to both belliger- || 
fut +s. That may be neutrality, and it may be | 
pu anything but neutrality. Suppose two foreign | 
ar Powers be at war, and one of them seeks to 
— anlist. alien soldiers while the other does | 
v0 ot: then your neutrality appears in denying | 
gu ry one belligerent what it wants, and to the | 
Vu ther What it does not want. Suppose one 
Power can obtain an American soldier and the 
Ors other cannot; then your neutrality appears in 
no jenying to one Power that which they can get, | 
On | and you think you offset it by denying to the | 
5 thi other what they cannot get. Suppose both par- 
: every ties equally desire to enlist American soldiers, 
his and an equal number of Americans are willing 
it, aud to enlist—which never happens—under both 
JS a daes; then, to be sure, you offset the wrong 
Tn done to one belligerent by an equal wrong 
NSist done to the other; but that case never happens 
en in fact. 
inter But what is the effect upon your own citi- 
James zens? If an American citizen desires to take 
@ Lug service in a foreign war in a foreign army it 
C8 Dil ; because it is the best disposition he can | 
on, ie make of bisenergies. Ifyou prohibit him the | 
ays; a right todo so you inflict a wrong upon him as | 
palpable, as manifest as if you prohibited him 
red dis ‘rom planting corn or from making shoes. Is 
appre ii not so? He would rather enlist than to plant 
asitind, corn; he would rather enlist than to make 
afford hoes, and you will not give him the choice of 
ae occupations. Do you say the war is wrong? 
7 could You have no right to say it if it is between two 
‘ith t! Powers authorized to make war. Interna- 
aol tional law forbids your Government from sit- 
1y addi ting in judgment upon their conduct. Besides 
lete ini all that, you know wars are not always wrong. 
One side or the other is almost always right, 
9 and and God is served when the right is upheld, 
yund in whether by arms or by any other means or 
A COM: instrumentality. If Great Britain and France 
, to en be at war, and Great Britain comes to New 
urmies, York or New England to buy a vessel of war, 
That and your Government forbids the sale of that 
re what vessel, you do Great Britain precisely the wrong 
revent that you would if you captured a vessel of 
in that hers, with the exception that she does not lose 
Servic 


the value of the structure, and you do France 
eus fo precisely the service that you would if you 


re and captured a British vessel. 
tender But, Mr. President, [ not only say that this 
» com: is the practical effect of this law, but I say it 
y ari was the design of it. Let me prove that by a 
war, reference to the origin of these acts. The first 
gislate one on this subject to which I called your 
was to attention was the act of 1794. There is but 
fackin little of the debate which preceded the passage 
1 place ofthat law preserved. We know that it was 
on th opposed by Mr. Giles, by Mr. Nicholas, and 
he firs by Mr. Madison. The debate arose mainly 
itrality upon the sixth section of the bill, which was 
18, and struck out. The sixth section prohibited the 
sale of prizes within ourports. That was struck 
Mack out. In the course of the debate onthat motion, 
mmou ihe purpose of the law was very plainly avowed 
go far by the friends of the bill. Mr. Smith, of 
J and South Carolina, in speaking upon that motion, 
» what declared: 
1 ¢ In contemplating this point, the determination 
1en be ought not to be influenced by any prepossessions in 
of the ‘avor of one or antipathies against another nation. 
d that 1 he true ground of national policy should be taken, 
: 4 8 ch is 8 sist- 
ud the result should be that which is most consist 
Grea ent with our national interest. That the permission 
France to France to sell her prizes in our ports would be 
anan advantageous to that nation and inconvenient to her 
i ys enemies will not be denied.”’ 
Dict FS And it was because it would be convenient 
" oer to France and inconvenient to her enemies that 
oe : ‘hey proposed to forbid the authority to her to 
at yo sf ey ees oy 
re. sell prizes in our ports. He said further: 
Stag _,' But it is the very cireumstance of its being thus 
wal : Vantageous to one and inconvenient to others of 
it, and the belligerent Powers which makes it inexpedient.”’ 
r flag In the same debate Mr. Goodhue said: 

,. Mr. Madison had said we had not heard that the 
eutral British Government had complained on this score to 
gpon our minister at London; but, though that was tue 
, UP it was nevertheless true that their minister here had 
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made complaint of it to us; and Mr. G. was of opin- 
ion that in settling our accounts with Great Britain 
for the spoliations they have committed on our com- 
merce they would bring as a charge against us the 
prizes made of their vessels, which we had permitted 
the sale of in our ports.” 


Great Britain complained; France did not. 
It was a convenience to one, an inconvenience 
tothe other. The first effect and the first design 
of the act was to do an injury to one belliger- 
ent and to benefit another belligerent. 

The act of 1818 underwent a prolonged dis- 
cussion. The act of 1817, the year before, was 
discussed at considerable length. I shall only 
read very brief extracts. Let it be borne in 
mind, Mr. President, that this act of 1794 was 
introduced only as a temporary measure. It 
was to last but two years. It was subsequently 
prolonged; and finally, in 1817, it was pro- 
posed to add to and supplement the act of 
1794. Why was it proposed to supplement 
that act? Who asked us to do it? Spain and 
Portugal, who were then belligerents, asked 
us to put this new statute upon the books. It 
is said—I find no positive proof of it—that 
Great Britain seconded that request ; but it is 
undeniable that Spain and Portugal asked us 
for this additional legislation; and we were 
legislating not only in the interest of, but un- 
der the dictation of belligerents and for their 
interests and against the interests of some of 
their colonies on the continent of South Amer- 
ica. While that act was pending Mr. Root, of 
New York, expressed his view of the character 
and effect of it as follows: 


“But what occasion, he demanded, was there for 
the passage of any lawat all? It had been said that 
some vessels, laden with munitions of war, had 
been sent to our brethren in South America, which 
they may probably use in achieving their independ- 
ence. This, said he, is tho case: a Spanish cheva- 
lier, representing the Government of Spain, has com- 
plained to our Government of these expeditions, 
requiring of it not only to punish violations of its 
neutrality, but also to administer preventive jus- 
tice. It was extremely desirable, Mr. R. said, that 
the correspondence on this subject should be laid 
before the House, for it was said that the Spanish 
minister had been aided in his requisitions by the 
minister of a powerful kingdom, and that, therefore, 
to avoid a second or third Punic war, Congress must 
proceed to pass this bill.’’ 


Mr. Grosvenor, of New York—for New York 
was especially intelligent upon the character 
of this act at that time—declared: 


‘*We are required by public law to prevent an hos- 
tile enterprise to be set on foot in our territory, to 
be directed against either of the belligerents by land 
or by sea; but, sir, we are not required to prohibit 
the sale or transportation of arms to either party, 
and if they come for them we have theright to sup- 
ply them, and if we attempt to take munitions of 
war where they should be adjudged contraband of 
war the only penalty is confiscation of the property. 
The party complaining bas noright to inflict corporal 
punishment. The only remedy a belligerent has, 
where his adversary is supplied by a neutral with 
the means of war, is ongenge and confiscation, and 
we may leave him to that remedy if our citizens 
choose to engageinsuchcommerce. Is itnot obvious 
that this bill proposes to do more than national law 
requires of us as neutrals, and is pot the operation 
of the measure as obviously unequal on the two par- 
ties? Old Spain may be supplied here with armed 
vessels and arms as well as thecolonies who arecon- 
tending for independence; but she can be supplied 
as conveniently, and perhaps more so, in Europe; 


she may build her vessels and manufacture herarms | 


at home. In either event she sustains little incon- 
venience from this measure, while the patriots of new 


Spain are most in need of the armed vessels and the | 


munitions of war, and have no other place at which 
they can be supplied so conveniently. Our ports are 
contiguous and afford them many facilities of obtain- 
ing arms and ammunition, articles they want above 
all others and are not prepared to manufacture at 
home.” 

The next year, when the act which is now on 
your statute-book was under discussion, the 
purpose of that act was declared by more than 
one of the disputants who took part in that 
debate. Mr. Clay, in his terse and pointed 
manner, 


‘Offered some general remarks on the offensive 
nature of the bill, which, he said, instead of an act 
to enforce neutrality, ought to be entitled “An act for 
the benefit of his Majesty the king of Spain,’”’ 


Again, on a subsequent day: 
"In the threshold of this discussion Mr. C. said 
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he confessed he did not like much the origin of that 
act. There had been some disclosures, not in an 
official form, but in such a shape as to entitle them 
to credence, that showed that act to have been the 
result of a teasing on the part of foreign agents in 
this country, which he regretted to have seen.” 


Again: 


“Tt was immaterial to him, Mr. C. said, whether 
the act sprung from any suggestion of foreign agents 
or whether, after it was recommended, the letters 
of the ministers were sent to the Committee on bo) 
eign Relations. As to the foreign ministers, Mr. U 
said, in referring to them, he meant nothing disre 
spectful toward them; he would not treat with dis 
respect even the minister of Ferdinand, whose caus: 
this bill was intended to benefit; he, said Mr. C.. is 
a faithful minister; if not satisfied with makiny 
representations to the foreign Department, be also 


| attends the proceedings of the Supreme. Court to 


| have always been distinguished. 


watch its decisions, he affords but so many proofs of 
the fidelity for which the representatives of Spain 
And how mortity 


| ing is it, sir, to hear of the honorary rewerds and 


titles, &c., granted for these services; for, if Lam no 
mistaken, our act of 1817 produced the bestowal ot 
some honor on this faithful representative of his 


| Majesty; and if this bill passes which is now before 


us, [ have no doubt he will receive some new honor 
for his further success.” 

Here is the distinct intimation of a Repre 
sentative on the floor, when your act of 1818 
was passed, that for securing the passage of 


| the previous act, rewards were offered by a 
| foreign minister representing one of the bel 
g } g 


| ligerents at this Government. 


Is that neutral 


| ity, which is followed by the rewards of one of 
| the belligerents and by the curses of another ’ 


| The explanation of that is not difficult. 


| into two parties upon that contest. 


If these laws are unneutral, how happened 
they to.find their way upon the statute-book ° 
in 
1794, you know, you had just emerged from a 
long and exhausting war. You know that party 
feeling ran very high then. You know that at 
that very time Great Britain and France were 
engaged in flagrant war against each other. 
You know that all America was divided almost 
You know 
that the feeling of friendship for France ran 
very high. You knowthat at onetime Fran: 


| had the misfortune to be represented here by « 


| very injudicious minister. 


You know that, 
taking advantage of the popular feeling in be 
half of the Government he represented, he did 
do things which never ought to be done upon 
this soil or upon the soil of any neutral Power. 
He not only insisted upon his right to buy 


| cruisers, and to arm them and equip them, but 


be insisted upon the right to send them out and 
to bring their captures into our ports, and to 
condemn them by aconsularact, and he claimed 
the right to recruit the French armies on our 
scil at his pleasure. These acts, I suppose, 
did come near involving this country in a war 
with Great Britain. ‘lo avoid that, our Gov- 
ernment saw the necessity of doing something. 
The best that Washington’s administration 


' could do was to effect a compromise between 


| satisfaction of the Senate. 


‘view of enforcing our neutrality. 


these two parties. The act of 1794 was the 
result—an act which was to last but two years 
when it was put upon the statute-book. 

I know we were not so weak in 1818, when 
this statute was put upon the books; and | 
know that war with Spain was not so terrible a 
thing for us to contemplate then as war with 
Great Britain was in 1794. Why, then, did we 
put that statute upen the books? I do not 
know that 1 can answer that question to the 
I can answer it to 
my own satisfaction. I show you by the dec- 
larations of those who engaged in passing it 
that it was not put upon the books with any 
What was 


| the reason, then? Thatact was passed in April, 


1818. In February following Spain ceded to 
the United States the Floridas ; But the act of 
cession took effect on the 24th of January, 
1818, just about the time this act was introduced 
into your Congress. Is it not a remarkable 
and suggestive coincidence that at the very 
time you were passing acts at Spanish solicit. 
ation to help Spain secure certain of her colo- 
nies, Spain was ceding you one of her colonies? 
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Neutrality! No, sir; your Government was 
then hired out to the king of Spain as reg- 
ularly as ever I was hired to a client, and 


to a meaner client than I have ever had; and | 
{ Laugh- | 


I have had some pretty mean clients. 


ter.] The Government took its pay in colonies | 


instead of coin. 
to her colonies on the South American con- 
tinent, and you got one of her colonies on this 
continent. Thatis the fact about it. 
know that I object to the arrangement. I 
object to the name you give it. You eall it 
neutrality. 
may have made money by it; but you have not 
made any character for neutrality by doing it, 
and you will not make any reputation for neu- 
trality by keeping this law upon the statute- 
book. 

Mr. President, after you had been induced 
to pass that act, as Mr. Clay suggested, not 
only upon Spanish solicitation but British soli- 
citation, Great Britain herself undertook to 
legislate on the same subject, and she quoted 
your act as a precedent for British legislation. 
While the British act was pending in the House 
of Commons the purpose and design and oper- 
ation of it were explained by a great many 
eminent debaters. Sir James Mackintosh said 
of it: 

_ Though his honorable and learned friend, how- 
oo 

Referring to the attorney general— 


**had endeavored to disguise the subject, and to keep 
outof view the immediate objects which the measure 
was intended to serve, it was impossible to mistake 
its general character or to avoid seeing its evident 
tendency. It was, indeed, a measure of temporary 
policy, affecting deeply the character and interests 
of the country, and requiring the most serious atten- 
tion of the House before they proceeded one step in 
the enactment. The bill which his honorable and 
learned friend moved for leave to introduce might, 
however it was worded and however cautiously its 
object was concealed, be entitled ‘ a bill for prevent- 
ing British subjects from londing their assistance to 
the South American cause or enlisting in the South 
American service,’”’ 

That is the title Sir James Mackintosh sug- 
Mr. Clay suggested a similar title a 
year before. Mr. Ellice declared : 


“ Thoughthe present measure was one of apparent 
neutrality, it was an object of real favor to one of 
the parties and of hostility to the other.” 


Mr. Marryat said: 

**The honorable member who spoke last but one, 
observed that we should best show our neutrality by 
passing the bill now under discussion; but I con- 
ceive, on the contrary, that we shall best show our 
neutrality by doing nothing, and that the moment 
we begin to legislate we take a part.” 

Sir, I will not detain the Senate longer by 
reading extracts from these old, but not buried 
debates, in order to prove the unneutral char- 
acter of this act. I have one more remark to 
make in reference to it, and that is, while, as 
| said before, each individual exercise of the 
authority of this act is an injury to one belli- 
gerentanda benefit to another, the whole weight 
of the statute has rested upon those national 
causes which most enlisted the sympathies of 
the American people. From the beginning of 
your legislation to this day that is the histori- 
cal fact. And yet, sir, I have hesitated hitherto 
to move for the repeal of this law ; not because 
I doubted the real character of it—that, I think, 
is transparent to any one who will examine 
it—but because I did not know what part this 
law was destined to play in the future negotia- 
tions between this country and Great Britain. 
Until abouta week before I drew the bill which 
is laid upon your table, I had not read the late 
correspondence between this Government and 
that of Great Britain upon that subject. Thad 
not seen itin any shape that I could read it 
conveniently. I was finally taunted into read- 
ing it by the triumphant assurance of the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER] that until I read that I did not know 
where my Government stood on that question. 
| had before understood that we were urging 
upon Great Britain reclamations for certain 


gests. 


You helped Spain to hold on | 
I do not | 


I say it was partisanship. You 
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damages which we had sustained, partly because 
the queen’s minister conceded belligerent 
rights to the late confederacy a few days too 
soon, and partly because after we had conceded 
those rights so improvidently, her Parliament 
had not legislated with sutlicient activity to 
regulate the trade between British subjects and 
those confederates. 

I could not fail to see that, so far as we were 
seeking to charge Great Britain in account for 


any defects in her legislation, we must take | 


very good care that she should not be able to 
recoup for any stupidity in our own; and so I 
hesitated to move in this matter atall. But 
hearing the declaration of the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the attitude of our Govern- 
ment was somewhat changed, the very next 


day I sent for a file of the World newspaper, | 


and I doubled myself up to the task of read- 
ing that correspondence. I need not say to 
those who have read it that | was paid for my 
labor; but it is due to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that] should say that I was entirely 
satisfied of the correctness of his remark. | 
had not known up to that time where my Gov- 
ernment did stand. I then read in that corre- 
spondence this declaration : 

**The President does not deny, on the contrary he 
maintains ’’— 

Really, sir, it was so long since this Govern- 
ment had ‘‘ maintained ’’ anything in its cor- 
respondence with foreign Powers that that 
word fell upon my ear something as the first 
gun from Bunker Hill fell upon the surround- 
ing people. That spoke of a new nation born 
into the family of States; this spoke of an 
old nation born again— 


“The President does not deny, on the contrary he 
maintains, that every sovereign Power decides for 
itself, on its responsibility, the question whether or 
not it will, at a given time, accord the status of 
belligerency to the insurgent subjects of another 
Power, as also the larger question of the independ- 
ence of such subjects and their accession to the 
family of sovercign States.’’ 

“But the rightfulness of such an act depends on 
the occasion and the circumstances, and it is an act 
like the sovereign act of war, which the morality of 
the public law and practice requires should be delib- 
erate, seasonable, and just, in reference to surround- 
ing facts.” 

Sir, I hail with unmixed and almost with 
unbounded satisfaction this declaration that the 
President recognizes in the Government of the 
United Kingdom an independent State, and that 
as such she has full right to accord independ- 
ence to such States and to extend such cour- 
tesies to individuals or communities not clothed 
with the prerogatives of States as in her sov 
ereign discretion she shall think best, and that 
he accords to her Parliament the right to put 
such laws on their statute-book as seems to 
them best calculated to promote the good of the 
British people. Iam glad to hear these dec- 
larations made, because | infer that the Presi- 
dent means to maintain, as he says he will 
maintain, precisely these prerogatives for this 
Government. 

Sir, I am glad also to hear him say that he 
means to hold that Government and people 
responsible for any abuse of that discretion 
which shall prove injurious to American rights. 
I suppose the President means to hold the 
American people and the American Govern- 
ment, so far as he can, responsible to the same 
extent. ‘There is no Power, there is no sov- 
ereignty so absolute, save that of the Governor 
of the universe, as not to be responsible for 
every abuse of discretion vested in it. 

Mr. President, there is nothing more repug- 
nant to my sense of justice than the idea of 
mulcting the British people in heavy fines for 
the conduct of the Laird brothers simply. The 
sale of the Alabama is not the offense for which 
the Government of the queen ought to make 
reparation to us. If the confederates were 


authorized to own and to sail vessels on the 
seas Englishmen ought to have been allowed 
to sell them vessels. No, sir; the great offense 








| such an infant? 
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of England, which still smeils to Heaven, ; 
that she clothed the confederates with the righ: 
to buy and tosell vessels, and her offense eo). 
sists less in the time at which she conferre, 
that right upon them than in the characte, 
upon which she conferred it. 

Sir, if a male child were to be born in yoy, 
midst to-day endowed with the gift of artiéy|,. 
tion, and if he should declare at the instant of 
his birth that he was to be a new Ishmael; tha: 
his home was to be, not in the wilderness, }),; 
in the busy haunts of men; that his life wag t, 
be devoted to oppression; that his business wa, 
to be rapine, you, sir, might hesitate to strete) 
forth your hand and strangle that young an( 
monstrous life. You would doubtless stand 
somewhat in awe before the mysterious prin. 
ciple of human life which only God ean give. 
and which man should never take away by: 
upon the direst necessity. You, sir, would 
doubtless let that infant live to fulfill the felon 
ies he prophesied and to meet the doom which 
belongs to crimes perpetrated rather than to 
crimes intended. But what would you say of 
a community which should spring forward to 
nurse so fell anexistence asthat? What would 
you say of wise men who should come from 
distance, still from the Kast, to bring not wel. 
come merely, but sustenance to the cradle of 
Would you not say that those 
messengers were the accomplices of the wretch 
to whom they administered ? 

In this blundering world of ours I recognize 
no divine right to rule but in ability and capa. 
city. I believe that is the best Government 
which is best administered; but all Govern. 
ments are administered so badly that war, sav- 
age as it always is, is sometimes necessary. 
But the only justification for war must be found 
in the cause for which it is waged. Mr. Pres 
ident, hear what a great author says of unjust 
war. Says Mr. Vattel: 

**He who is engaged in war derives all his right 
from the justice of his cause. ‘The unjust adversary 
who attacks or threatens him, who withholds what 
belongs to him, in a word, who does him an injury, 
lays him under the necessity of defending himself» 
of doing himself justice by force of arms; he author 
izes him in all the acts of hostility necessary for 
obtaining complete satisfaction. Whoever, tiere- 
fore, takes up arms without a lawful cause ean abso 
lutely have no right whatever; every act of hostilit; 
that he commits is an act of injustice. 

** Heis chargeable with all the evils, all the horror 
of the war; all the effusion of blood, the desolation 
of families, the rapine, the acts of violence, th: 
ravages, the conflagrations, are his works and his 
crimes. Le is guilty of a crime against the enemy 
whom he attacks, oppresses, and massacres without 
cause; he is guilty of a crime against his people, 
whom he forces into acts of injustice and exposes to 
danger without reason or necessity ; against those ot 
his subjects who are ruined or distressed by the war, 
who lose their lives, their property, or their health, 
in consequence of it; finally, he is guilty of a crime 
against mankind in general, whose peace he disturbs, 
and to whom he sets a pernicious example.” 

Such are the heavy terms in which unjust 
wars are denounced by international law even 
when waged by independent Powers, sovereign 
States who are clothed with the full preroga- 
tive of making war. What shall be said of an 
unjust war waged, not by an independent State, 
but by a faction ina State, and waged upou 
its own Government, to which it owes allegi- 
ance, and to which it is indebted for a century 
of protection and of prosperity ? 

When war is made bya sovereign State other 
independent Powers are not allowed to criticise 
the morality of the act. That would make one 
sovereign the judge of another, and inter 
national law condemns that. But when it }s 
made bya faction ina State then you are bound 
to criticise and to justify or to condemn the 
act. Of all the criminals whom God has per 
mitted to scourge a sinful world [ insist upor 
it that by far the worst are those who wag: 
civil war and who are not provoked thereto by 
the memory of wrong or inspired thereto by th: 
hope of reform; and such, I say, were those 
who inaugurated the rebellion of 1861. Lbey 
confessed that the Government had done them 
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.owrong. They boasted that it had done them 
nowrong. It could have done them no wrong. 
rhe rebelsthemselves had largely administered 
cue Government. ‘That oneinterest which they 
ost cherished, the interest of slavery, they 
-dmitted was safe in the Republic. The only 
--form they proposed was, not to make slavery 
‘orner-stone of the Republic. For that fell 
purpose civil war was inaugurated. To habil- 
sate a Government which should darken the 
coas with the traffic in slaves and should vex the 
‘and by the tillage of slaves, that was the pur- 
jose for which civil war was inaugurated in our 
The confederates asked of the States 


midst 
mi ° 


of the world the privilege to make war that | 


they might become an independent Power, and 
they at the same time issued their manifesto 


leclaring this to be the purpose for which their | 


independence was to be employed. 


\Mr. President, England stretched across the | 


ocean to take that enterprise by the hand. 


re secure in the Republic, but to make it the || 


Laws of Neutrality— Mr. Howe. 


no nation had authorized to live and this estab- 


lished Government which had stood almost a | 


hundred years; between that stranger whom 


had plighted her faith and her friendship in a 


who without authority of law, without the con- 
sent of nations, armed against order and jus- 
tice, and this sovereign State, which in obedi- 
ence to constitutional duty and official oaths, 


armed simply to suppress insurrection and to | 
maintain the national peace. 


This was Eng- 

land’s offense against us. 
Of course, I think it was aggravated by the 
manner in which she proclaimed her neutrality 
and conceded that right of belligerency. {[ 


| know of no other instance in history in which, 


Vithout her authorization the confederates || 
would have found no communion in the world | 


except that of other pirates. 
authorization there would have been no flag 
on the wide seas to salute the flag of the con- 
federates except the black flag. ‘‘ Pirates,’’ 


cays Bynkershoek, ‘fare those who without || highest prerogative that any sovereign State || 


Without that | 


the authorization of any sovereign commit | 


depredations either by sea or by Jand.’’ 
Sir, no Englishman, and certainly no Ameri- 


can, will deny that rebellion is not sometimes | 


istified. 


George Washington revolted against oppres- 
ion, and they imperiled their lives in detense 
of right and of justice. 


the very genius of equity. 
nly against the authority of the Constituti 
only against the authority of the Constitution 
but against the organic law of the moral uni- 
verse as well. They plowed the land with all 
the horrid enginery of war, and they manured 
t with the slaughter of their countrymen only 


that they might reapa fatter and more bound- | 


less harvest of human slavery. 

Mr. President, unlike the child to whom I 
referred a short time ago, the confederates had 
no physical life; they had no being of any sort; 
they asked leave to be; they asked leave to 
fight their way into being, and for the purpose 
| have explained ; and England, without demur- 
rage of a day, gave that leave. ‘That is Eng- 
and’s offense,in my judgment. Lord Russell, 
in one of his dispatches upon this subject, says 
ina letter to Mr. Adams: 

“What you contend for, I imagine, both as to the 


the United States of America had a full claim to exer- 
cise all the rights of belligerents, but that Great 
Britain had no just claims to exercise any of the 
rights of neutrals. 

“This position, however, Great Britain never 
can admit.’”’—Diplomatie Correspondence, first scssion 
lhirty- Ninth Congress, p. 539. 


Sir, the noble earl was slightly mistaken. | 


We did concede to Great Britain all the 
rights of a neutral ; but, if 1 am not mistaken, 
(iod did not concede them to her. Terrible 
as was the enterprise in which the rebellion 
was engaged, threatening as it did lisaster to 
the Republic here and to the cause of civiliza- 
tion anywhere, I know of no command in the 
code of international law which required Great 
britain to take part with us in the suppression 
of it. Buatif Ihave not mistaken the divine 


But these men did not | 
revolt against oppression ; they revolted against | 
They rebelled not | 


John Hampden and George Wash- | 
ington were rebels; but John Hampden and 








‘aw, that did require of Great Britain and of | 


every other civilized Power to lift up not only | 


their voices but their arms against that most 
infamous pretense. 


But Great Britain does not owe reparation 


‘o us for her infractions of the divine law. She 


Owes reparation to us, not for not helping to 
Suppress that rebellion, but for offensively step- 
ping forward to take it to her bosom; for ad- 
vertising to the nations of the earth that she 
stood indifferent between that pretender whom 


by a solemn and public proclamation, belliger- 
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| ter to remove eighty men from that garrison. 


But two things should be remembered about 


| that: first, that Great Britain did not know 
nobody knew and this Republic, to whom she || 


of that bombardment when Lord Russeli made 
|| his speech ; and second, that the confederates 
dozen solemn treaties; between that brigand || themselves did not admit that that was an act 
| of war upon the United States. They professed 
|| that it was only the forcible ejectment of alien 
troops from their territory. 


All that Great 


| Britain knew of this contest when Lord Russell 


made thatspeech and promised these belligerent 
rights was that the confederates themselves 
claimed to be exercising, not a revolutionary 
but a constitutional right; that they were pro- 


| testing there would be no war; that individuals 


ent rights have been conceded to insurgents. | 


So far as I know, up to that period of time 
insurgents had been compelled to secure such 
recognition as they did get by indirection rather 
than by express grant; but England jumped 
forward in the very morning of the engagement 


| to proclaim before the nations of the world 





that she recognized in these insurgents, ani- 


mated and inspired by this purpose, the right, 


not to be a sovereign State, but to exercise the 


can exercise, the right of making war. 


If England was shameless enough to hold 


herself aioof from that contest, she could do so 
without offense to us; but without offense to 
us she could not open her markets to the new 
corsair, to stand guard over their cruisers while 
they were in her ports, and to protect them 
against pursuit for twenty-four hours after they 
had left her ports. 

Of course, Mr. President, I think the offense 
of England was greatly aggravated by the time 
at which she conceded belligerent rights. In 
the history of all previous insurrections and 
revolts that [ know anything about the insur- 
gents had been required to struggle without 
any recognition from neutral Powers for a 
period of time, fora period of years, before 
obtaining any recognition whatever. 

During the second decade of this century, 


domination. 
Portugal did. 
Governments in which they had no voice and 


Spain experienced such revolts ; 


| as you know, there were a great many colonies | 
| on this continent that revolted against foreign 


I'he colonists revolted against | 


no vote; Governments the seats of which were | 
three thousand miles off; Governments which 


| they said were oppressive and tyrannical. How | 
| oppressive was the Government of Spain you | 


7 '| may infer from the declaration of John Ran- || 
commencement of the war and as to its close, is that || 


dolph, who, while he sternly frowned upon the | 


revolt, declared that Ferdinand was an enemy 
of the human race. 


And yet those colonies, | 


among them were swaggering with a pretended 
willingness to swallow all the blood that should 
| be shed during the contest ! 
of Lord Russell was an invitation to hosti 
not a recognition of them. 
not a condonation. 

an act of forgiveness. 


So that speech 

Vities, 
It was a license, 
It was an indulgence, not 


Of course, Mr. President, I think the fault 


of England was infinitely aggravated by the 
excuse which she urges in defense of her proc- 
lamation. 


from which | have read, says to Mr. Adams: 


Lord Russell, in the very dispatch 


Vith respect to your allegation that the conces- 


sion of belligerent rights to the confederates was 
* precipitate and unprecedented,’ I answer both epi- 
thets by saying, first, that our declaration followed 
and did not 
intended bloc 
and the declaration of an intention on the part of 
the confederates to issue letters of marque.’’ 


precede your own declaration of the 
cade of six orseven considerable ports, 


It followed, said Lord Russell, the adver- 


tisement of this purpose onthe part of the rebel 
| government and on the part of the American 
Government. That is the unparalleled excuse 
pleaded for this unparalleled concession to an 
unparalleled crime ; as much as to say, because 
we were compelled to a belligerent attitude, 
therefore Great Britain is authorized to wel- 
come these confederates to the same attitude ; 
because a Government is compelled to a belli- 
gerent act, therefore Great Britain volunteers 
to an unholy rebellion belligerent rights; be- 


| cause this Government, whose legitimacy no 


nation questions, in pursuance of authority no 
one could deny, blockaded Charleston and New 
Orleans, ports within their jurisdiction, and in 
order to suppress a revolt which it was her 
solemn duty to suppress, therefore Great Lrit- 
ain proclaims that the rebels themselves, who 
had no authority to exert, no jurisdiction to 
defend, might lawfully blockade Boston and 


New York in order to prosecute that very revolt 
which it was their solemn duty to abandon ; be- 


cause treason had assumed such proportions 
that only the dread powers of war could arrest 


| it, therefore, and for that reason, Great Britain 


who asked not the privilege of making slaves, || 


but asked the privilege of redeeming themselves |) 


from slavery, were compelled to struggle for 
years without any recognition from any neutral 
Power. Nay, sir, after they had been fighting 


| for this independence, I think, for seven years, 
| your Government was legislating against them. 


After they had been fighting for seven years 
some of them were indicted even in Boston, 
right under the shadow of Faneuil Hall, where 
the first chapters of the American revolt were 
written ; there the adherents of the colonial 


| cause were indicted and tried for the crime of 


iracy, and the judges who presided in the 
‘ederal courts were equally divided upon the 
question whether they were or were not guilty 
of piracy. 
3ut here England sprang forward with the 


| full concession of belligerent rights before a 


battle had been fought. When Lord Russell 
promised belligerent rights to the confederacy 


|| the only guns that had been fired by the con- 


federacy were that gun which was fired across 


| ities as a justification for her crime. 
| in substance, if our necessities had not been so 





i 


the bows of the Star of the Westin Charleston | 


harbor, and that bombardment upon Fort Sum- | 


| is. 


proclaimed that the traitors were no longer 
criminals, but only soldiers ; because a police- 
man was forced to draw his knife to protect his 
life against the felon he has tried to arrest, you 
put a knife into the hands of the felon! That 
is British neutrality ! 

By parity of reasoning, if you respect the 
authority of the queen when she turns a mur- 
derer off at Tyburn you are bound to respect 
the authority of that murderer’s accomplices 
when they attack the life of the queen on Houns- 
low Heath. And what makes this apology most 
intolerable is that England parades our calam- 
She says 


great she would not have cheered on our ene- 
mies; if we had not been compelled in self- 
defense to let slip the dogs of war she would 
not have cried ‘‘staboy!’’ to the hounds of the 
rebellion. 
Belligerency is a factthey say. Of course it 
Soishomicide. But whether the homicide 
be justifiable or excusable, or be willful mur 
der, depends upon the facts and the circum- 
stances attending the commission of it. Yes, 
belligerency is a fact; but when one of the 
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belligerents is a faction, an organized body of 
people having not the prerogatives of a State, 
whether it be justifiable or excusable belliger- 
ancy, depends sn teaneyeors whichactuatethe 
belligerents, the ends they aim at, the cause 
which induces them to draw the sword. As I 
have once said, I repeat that if a sovereign be 
the belligerent you cannot raise this question ; 
but if anything less than a sovereign be the 
belligerent, you are bound to raise the ques- 
tion. Kach sovereign licenses or not such 
belligerents, according as he approves or dis- 
approvesthe cause. England’s minister ought 
to have conferred belligerent rights upon the 
confederates if England approved the cause 
of the confederates ; but I say in the spirit of 
the dispatch of Secretary Fish, that when her 
minister did that he put the character of the 
queen and the peace of the realm at hazard. 
Mr. President, I did not mean to argue the 
Alabama claims. That is unnecessary. I 
know that discussion is in very good hands. 
| wanted to present these views by way of 
showing to the Senate that if you will consent 


to repeal these restrictions upon our trade, | 


upon our effort, you will run no sort of risk ot 
embarrassing the collection of the Alabama 
claims so called. But since I have referred to 
that dispatch of September 15, I wish to call 
attention to just two other points init. I was 
glad to see in the dispatch that the British Gov- 


ernment was invited not only to consider the 


question of the reparation due to us for past in- 


juries, but to consider ‘‘ what changes in the | 


rule of public law’’ were advisable in order to 
prevent like injuries in the future. Of course 
the futureis more important than the past. Of 
course it is more important to both Great Brit- 
ain and this Government, as great commercial 
Powers to have neutral rights accurately de- 
fined than that we should have, or that Great 
sritain should retain any particular sum of 
money. And I will venture to suggest that 
if the attention of the great Powers is to be 
invited to a new definition of neutral rights, I 
cannot conceive of two propositions which I 
think more worthy to be placed firmly in that 
code than this one which I have already read 


from the dispatch of our present Secretary of || 


State, and which I will not repeat, and this 
other proposition which I have not yet read, 
but which I find in a memorable State paper 
addressed by the Danish minister, in 1795. 
When the British minister undertook to in- 
struct Denmark that England’s exigencies as 
a belligerent made it necessary to impose some 
restrictions upon the corn trade of Denmark, 
Count Bernstorf commenced his memorable 
reply with these most magnificent words: 

** The law of nations is unalterable. Its principles 
do not depend on circumstances. An enemy engaged 
in war can exercise vengeance upon those who forget 


these principles; but in this case and without violat- 
ing the rigid law a reciprocity of injuries may take 


place; but a neutral Power which livesin peace can- | 
not admit of nor acknowledge a compensation aris- | 


ing from sucha reciprocity; it can only defend itself 
by its impartiality and by its treaties. It is not par- 
donable for it to renounce its rights in favor of any 
belligerent Power.” 

_If we are to have a new definition of neutral 
age let that proposition go into the code 
side by side with the proposition recently 
announced by the Secretary of State. And I 
was glad, sir, to read in that very dispatch 


that while the President expected reparation | 


to be made for the great injuries inflicted upon 
American rights by the power of Great Britain 
during the recent war, te did not propose to 
hurry the making of that reparation. 


British nation, like ours, acts through agents. 


Of course the nation is responsible for the | 


misconduct of its agents; but the nation should 
never be dragged into war for the conduct of 
its agents until the people themselves have 
had time to deliberate upon the act and to 
approve or repair it. | am_ heartily glad, 











| rebe 


What | 
England did was the act of her ministry. The || incaleulably great. 


l commenced these remarks by an allusion | 
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Navy- Yard at League Island—Mr. Scofield. 


therefore, that the President allows time for 
the British people to deliberate upon the ane 
tion whether they will approve or repudiate 
Lord Russell’s proclamation. 

That magnanimity becomes the President 
the more because it is in such sharp contrast 
with the conduct of England herself on a recent 
memorable occasion. When the sweat and 
agony of the late war were upon us it was 
thought an agent of ours committed a trespass 
upon the rights of Great Britain. 
mander of the San Jacinto, you remember, 


arrested a British packet-boat upon the high | 


seas and took from her decks two passengers. 
They were subjects of our Government and 
criminals against our laws. They were at thet 


time prosecuting a voyage in hostility to this || 


Government. Nevertheless the minister to 


whom the management of our foreign affairs || 


was then confided thought the capture unwar- 
rantable. But he seems to have been in doubt 
whether to return the captives or not, and for 


| two reasons: first, because the American peo- | 


ple were, owing to the obnoxious character of 


_ the captives, peculiarly gratified at their arrest, 


and, second, because the Government of Great 
Britain had once fought a war in defense of 
her right to take her subjects from under a 


| foreign flag, even when they were not crimi- 
/nals and not pursuing measures contrary to 


their allegiance. 
Nr. Seward, therefore, could not well know 


| whether our people would consent to give up 


the captives or whether the queen’s minister 
would demand them. It did not seem a flagrant 
trespass ; no life was taken, nota drop of blood 
was shed, not a dollar of property was sacri- 
ficed. The act was not inspired by any ill will 
or disrespect for the flag or the authority of 
the queen. Nevertheless, the same Lord Rus- 
sell who so promptly flung his mantle to cover 
the nakedness of the rebellion did instruct the 
British minister here to demand the return of 
these captives. More than that, regardless of 
what had been the British doctrine upon the law- 
fulness of such capture, or of what might be the 


| opinion of the American Government and of 


the American people, he instructed his minis- 
ter that if Mr. Seward desired time to consider 
the demand he could have—how much do you 
think? Seven days! If within that time the 


| captives were not restored to the protection of 
| the British flag, his minister was instructed to 


ask for his credentials and to return to London, 
giving such instructions as might be needed 
tor British commanders within his reach. 

Sir, | need not tell you that those captives 
were returned, and I cannot tell you how 


promptly they were returned without drawing | 
|| from the vocabulary of those promptest of all | 


business men I know, the railroad conductors, 
and telling you they were returned ‘‘ on time.”’ 
We not only went down into the valley of 


humiliation at the word of command, but we || 
| went on the double-quick. How keenly the | 
| mortification of that hour was felt you may 


infer when I tell you that | saw an American 


| Secretary, as old as Lord Russell himself, with | 


great tears rolling down his cheeks when he 
spoke of it. 

The American people expect reparation for 
that wealth destroyed, that blood shed, that life 


|| sacrificed in consequence of the license which 
the ems ministers so eagerly threw to the | 
llion. But I am glad to hear the President 


say that as we knew how to hurry in making 


| reparation for a wrong inconceivably small, so 


we know how to wait for reparation for a wrong 


to Cuba. I must close with another allusion 
to the same subject. 


we ought to determine that question without || near to a large city, where artisans, mechanics 
unnecessary delay. The President, in that very 
dispatch from which I have quoted, has given 


The com- || 
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_us the principles upon which we must dec, 
it. We must decide it in view of the * oeeac:,. 
and the circumstances.’’ 

If in Cuba there is a Government wh);,) 
claims to be independent of Spanish cont;, 
| if that Government has a military force fjo});;,., 
|| in defense of that independence, if we beliny” 
|| independence to be an equitable and just yo) 
| of the Cubans, and if upon our consciences y 
believe they will make a good and not a jjq; 
| use of independence, we owe it to Cuba, y. 
|| owe it to the memory of our fathers, we oy, 
_ it to the cause of human progress, to issue 9, 
|| sovereign authorization to the patriots of (y}, 
|| to fight for that independence, and so to snat, 
| them from the category of pirates at once, 
One thing more I cannot fail to add. |, 
|| believing all these things of the Cuban strugg\, 
we refuse or hesitate to license it out of ay 
|| apprehension that we may thereby embarras, 
|| the recovery of our claims upon Great Britaiy - 
| or if we refuse to repeal these unjust and uy 
|| warrantable restrictions upon our trade imposed 
| by the act of 1818 because of the same appre. 
|| hension, we shall have surrendered that very 
] sovereign right of decision which we are told 
'| the President is resolved to maintain, and we 
|| shall have also renounced a sacred right of 
|| neutrality which the noble Dane declared, more 
than three quarters of a century since, it was 
‘*not pardonable to renounce.”’ 


aSlon 





Navy-Yard at League Island. 





SPEECH OF HON. G. W. SCOFIELD, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the )il! 


| (H.R. No. 480) for the transfer of the navy-yard from 
Philadelphia to League Island— 


Mr. SCOFIELD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The extraordinary efforts made 
to defeat this bill, regardless, as it seems to me, 
of its merits or demerits, induces me to tres- 
pass once again upon the patience of the House. 
Almost everything has been discussed by its 
opporents except the provisions of the bil 
| itself. Proposed or apprehended expenditures 
| elsewhere have been sharply criticised—per- 
‘| haps justly; the administration of the Presi- 
dent in every department has been arraigned, 
as if to convert the opponents of the Adminis- 
|| tration into opponents of this bill. Let each 
'| matter stand by itself. If improper measures 
|| are proposed there will be an opportunity to 
|| discuss and expose them. If the Administra 
tion has been or proposes to be extravagant or 
wasteful, it will be a fit time for animadversion 
|| when instances are before the House. For tiv 
"~~ it is enough to consider the pending 
ill. 

Now, let us see what this bill proposes to do. 
For a long time the Government has felt tl 
|| want of a navy-yard in which iron and iron 
clad vessels might be constructed. During 
the early part of the late war this want was » 
pressing that steps were taken to supply il. |! 
was urged upon Congress by the Navy Depat': 
ment. Commissions were several times 3} 





tees were appointed to report upon it. Thes’ 





hands, should possess certain advantage 
| It should be upon fresh water. It should | 
| inland, both to secure fresh water and to b 


Ido not know that we || safe from a sudden attack of an enemy. ! 
ought now to license Cuba as a belligerent, but 


should be near to iron and coal. It should! 





| and laborers of all kinds, and where machinery 
| of every description, could be readily foun. 


pointed toselectasite. Congressional comm': 


commissions and committees, after roaming \)) 

|, and down the coast and examining all propose 

localities, made their reports. Congress act 

— them.- Such a yard, it was agreed upo" 
all 
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it should be where there was plenty of space. 
The navy-yards at Boston, New York, and 
philadelphia werealltoosmall. League Island 
jad all these advantages, and after a long de- 
hate and controversy in Congress, running 
shrough several years, it was finally selected. 
rhe cry of Philadelphia gave us six hundred 
acres ot land. < 
priated by the Government. Phe gentleman 
‘om Massachusetts says it is a ‘‘ fixed fact.”’ 

-o regard it. Fixed by law, and more firmly 
sxed by its peculiar advantages. ‘The owners 


¢ adjoining land know what they are to have | 


neighbors. No expensive residences, or 
ocher buildings unfit for such a locality, will be 
erected there, except such buildings as may be 
appropriate. The city will grow in another 
direction. 


It was staked off and appro- || 


Now, what does this bill propose to do? | 


Make an appropriation to begin the construc- 
tion of the yard now? No, sir; no money can 
be drawn from the Treasury in consequence of 
this bill. But it proposes that when League 
Island shall be improved, however near or 
distant that time may be, a certain other 
thing shall then be done also. 


What is that? | 
The Government has now a navy-yard at Phil- | 


adelphia for the construction of wooden ves- | 


sels. 
aware, in the middle of the city. It contains 
twenty-three acres of land, worth about three 
million dollars. It does not contain half space 
enough for the use of the Government, but isa 
creat offense to that portion of the city and an 
obstacle to its growth. 
navy-yards at Philadelphia, one for iron-clads 
and one for wooden vessels? This bill says no. 


It lies several miles further up the Del- | 


Shall we maintain two | 
| has the courage to undertake it. 


|| gentleman take open issue with him upon this 
lt undertakes to provide that when the new | 


navy-yard shall be begun, the machinery and | 


materials of the old shall be moved down to it, 
and as portions of the ground shall thus become 
vacant they shall be sold. 
authorize the Seeretary of the Navy to improve 
the new yard in this way whenever Congress 
shall authorize him to improve it at all. 


it undertakes to | 


Why not wait, it is asked, until an appropri- | 
ation shall be made for this purpose, and put 


this donation in that bill? Because the rules 


of the House forbid any legislation in an appro- || 


priation bill. Besides, if it could thus be done, 
itis better to do it now. It may be years be- 


fore an appropriation willbe made; but it is || 
better for the city of Philadelphia that it should | 


be determined now that this obstacle to its 
growth is at some future time to be removed ; 
but itis said also that it is not safe to leave 
the terms of sale to be settled by the President, 


and that the proceeds of it should be paid into | 
the Treasury instead of being expended upon | 


League Island. Very well; the friends of the 
bill have already accepted amendments to re- 
move both of these objections. 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Dawes] is forced to admit that it au- 
thorizes no expenditure of money until an 
appropriation shall be made by Congress, he 
drops down into the assertion that it is at least 
a**forerunner’’ of an appropriation. I cannot 
see much force in his irreverent wit. If he 


means simply to say that it is proposed to pass | 


this bill now, and that some other bill may be 
proposed at some future time, it is true enough. 
In that sense it is a forerunner of all subse- 
quent legislation. But if he means to say that 
the passage of this bill necessitates or even 
factiitates an appropriation, he has entirely 
misapprehended its terms. It does not require 
the construction of the navy-yard at League 
Island to be undertaken now, but simply that 


when it shall be undertaken the old material | 


shall be used instead of buying new, and that 
the old ground shall be sold; in short, that 


we shall have but one navy-yard at Philadel- | 


phia instead of two, as is now provided bylaw. 


lt is a measure of economy and retrenchment, | 


instead of extravagance or waste. 


| 


| madversion. 


| ina speech professedly made in the interest of 


| from Massachusetts, as he gives him this un- 


| He has recommended the 


| economy, for trying to save to the country that 


| dent Johnson made estimates of the amounts 
|| which he*thought would be sufficient for his 


| is an old abuse. 


| more appropriate than the part recited. 
|| not the cheer of a colaborer in a good cause. 
But my friend does not content himself || 


Lhe Cuban (Question—Mr. Cobb. 


Failing to find anything to condemn in the 
bill itself, the gentleman starts out on a hunt 
through the Departments for topics of ani- 
The Secretary of the Navy has 
recommended appropriations to the several 
navy-yardsofthecountry. Itistheusual course. 
All other Secretaries have done the same thing. 
Some years it is more, some years less. If we 
are going to have navy-yards at all, we must 
keep them in repair. But the Secretary has 
been endeavoring to economize in coal. He 
has directed the commanders of vessels to use 
sails instead of steam ; and when the sails were 
wanting he has supplied them. He hoped he 
would thus save money and make better sea- 
men at the same time. Does the gentleman 
condemn him for this? Oh, no, sir; but while 
he admits that something will thus be saved, 
he thinks that the Secretary has overestimated 
the amount. And for this he is made the sub- 
ject of criticism and ridicule; and that, too, 


economy. ‘‘ TF aithful,’’ cries the gentleman 


merited thrust, ‘‘faithful are the wounds of 
a friend.’’ 

The Postmaster General is the next victim 
of these ‘‘ faithful’? words. What has he done? 
abolition of the 
franking privilege. In this he represents the 
wishes of the people. One of the great jour- 
nals of the country has been advocating it for 
many years, making it almost a specialty. It 
The public interest as well 
as the people demandsareform. Mr. Creswell 
Does the 


subject? I do not so understand him. But 
he complains that the amount to be saved to 
the Treasury has been overstated. The saving 
will not be $5,000,000, as claimed by the 
Postmaster General. Well, suppose it is not, 
suppose it is only $1,000,000, is not that some- 
thing? Isnotthatworthsaving? Should this 
oflicer be held up as a subject of animadversion 
and ridicule, in a speech claiming to advocate 


small sum, even if he was mistaken in his belief | 
that it would be five times as much? Such 
criticism is not becoming to an earnest advo- 
cate of the proposed reform. These are 
‘‘wounds’’ indeed, but not the ‘ faithful 
wounds of afriend.’’ ‘They suggest rather the 
balance of the text. That would have been 
It is 


with only two victims of ‘‘ faithful wounds.”’ 
‘* While the glow is on him’’ he calls the whole | 
Administration to account. Last year Presi- 


successor, General Grant. They were his last 
will and testament. Wasteful as his own Ad- 
ministration had been, he determined to entail 
a rigid economy upon his successor. ‘The gen- 
tleman has been adding up these estimates. 
He makes them amount to-$303,000,000. Bat 
he has made a mistake. He has left out | 


$17,800,000 of the estimates for the Post || 


Office Department. When this omitted item is | 
included, the sum is $320,800,000. Mr. John- 
son spent a good deal more than this himself, 
but he thought this sum would do for General | 
Grant. 

Very well, sir; General Grant has not only 
got along with this sum but a good deal less, 
and with a reduced rate of taxation has already 
paid nearly eighty-one million dollars of the 
public debt. But the gentleman further says 
that General Grant now asks for more than 
Mr. Johnson thought he should have. He 
says the estimates for this year amount to 
$331,000,000. Hereis anothererror. The esti- 
mates for this year area trifle over three hundred | 
and nineteen million dollars. The increased ! 
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| sum is made by footing the estimate for the 


| it really is. 


| But thisis not all. 
| of the estimates for this year go to pay interest 





| against the bill. 








Post Office Department $11,700,000 more than 
When this correction is made it 
appears that the whole estimates for this year 
are considerably smaller than they were last. 
About six million dollars 


due the sinking fund, which interest is used to 
purchase more bonds for the same fund. This 
is no part of the current expenses. It should 
be deducted from the estimates. It will thus 
be seen that the Johnson estimates exceed those 
of General Grant by seven or eight million 
dollars. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
had it $28,000,000 the other way. 

Mr. Speaker, two things have been alleged 
in this debate: first, that this bill involved a 
large expenditure of money ; and, second, that 
the general estimates of this year are larger 
than they were last. I have shown that both 
allegations are unfounded in fact. The sale 
of the old ground will put more money in the 
‘Treasury than the removal of theold machinery 
can possibly take out. The show of hostility 
to the Administration is only assumed to mis- 
lead the real ‘* opposition’ to cast a solid vote 
An Administration with a 
diminishing debt and diminishing taxation can- 
not be successfully charged with prodigality. 

The old rivalry of location disguised as a 
question of economy, and charging extrava 
gance upon the Administration, is at the bottom 
of this fight. With some of the opponents 
of this measure the love of economy is alto- 
gether a new passion. Their present speeches 


| condemn their former votes; and if this bill, 


through these disguises, shall be defeated, as 
quite likely it may be, their subsequent votes, 
no doubt, will fall under the same condemna 

tion. As the old anecdote has it, the pigeons 
will be found in the litter, but none in the 


basket. 





The Cuban Question. 





SPEECH OF HON. CLINTON L. COBB, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 5, 1870, 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and 


having under consideration the President’s annual 


message. 


Mr. COBB. of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no apology to offer for the remarks | 
shall now submit in behalf of the struggling 
patriots of the island of Cuba. I didnot desire 
to thrust myself prominently forward in the 
discussion of this question, but the manifest 
apathy of the House of Representatives upon 
a matter of such vital interest to the whole 
country, and upon which the whole country is 
so nearly unanimous in sentiment, demands 
that we, who have at heart the great cause of 


| independence and liberty, should let our senti 


ments be known to the public and fix the 
responsibility of delay upon those properly 
chargeable with it. 

Fitting would it be if the first sentiment of 
recognition, the first expression of sympathy, 
should come from this House, from us who are 
directly charged with the execution of the 
wishes of the people. But it seems that such 
shall not be the case. With the exception of 
the eloquent appeal of the gentleman from 
Nevada, [Mr. Frrcn,] made on the 16th of last 
December, not a voice has been raised within 
these walls in support of the gallant republic 
of Cuba, while, to our shame be it said, th: 
country is electrified by the eloquence of Sen 
ators demanding right and justice forthe heroic 
patriots. Sir, { warn gentlemen against this 
overcautious prudence. They will discover 
when it is too late that the people, their con 
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stituents, will not suffer themselves to be trifled 


with and their wishes ignored in such a man- | 


ner. 


Karly in the present session of Congress I | 
introduced a resolution in the following words: | 


* Resolved, Thatthe House of Representatives par- 
ticipates with the people of the United States in the 
deep interest which they feel for the success of the 


republic of Cuba, struggling to establish its liberty | 


and independence ; and that it will give its consti- 
tutional support to the President of the United States 
whenever he may deem it expedient to recognize the 
sovereignty and independence of said republic.” 

I believe that I was the first to move upon 
the subject in the present Congress. 
pose was to gain from the immediate Repre- 
sentatives of the people an expression of opinion 


upop a point of policy perhaps foreign in its || 


character to some extent, but which concerns 
nearly not only the interests and honor but the 
imperative duty of the American people. 


| had observed that the President seemed to 
be backward and hesitating in his action in | 
regard to Cuban relations. Perhaps, in the ab- 


sence of some direct expression of will on the 
part of the Representatives of the people, it 
was to be expected that the President would 
observe in this Cuban matter the same cautious 
diplomacy which usually obtains in our foreign 
intercourse. Ido not mean to intimate that 


it is often proper for this House to express an | 


opinion meant to influence the foreign policy 
of the Government—it is not always wise or 
expedient—but there may be cases in which 
such an expression of opinion is not only 
proper but becoming the House, and I con- 
sider the present question as one demanding 
such an expression from us. ‘The President 
has eloquently and justly remarked, upon a 
noted occasion, ‘* This is a Republic where 
the will of the people is the law of the land. 
| beg that their voice may be heard ;’’ and ‘‘I 
shall have no policy to interpose against the 
will of the people.’’ Such sentiments are 
worthy the man, and worthy the President of 
the first and greatest country upon the globe; 


and I believe that his Cuban policy would be | 
influenced by what he might find to be the | 


wishes of the people in the United States. 
This, sir, is purely an American question ; 
and we should be bold and open, as well as 
defiant, in regard to all matters on this side 
the ocean. ‘Lhe President could not be ex- 
pected to be so unless backed and supported 
by an unequivocal manifestation of the wishes 
of the people. The failure of the House of 
Representatives, up to this time, to take action 
or put forward any views upon the subject has 
been well calculated to deter the President 
from a departure from that caution and hesi- 
tancy which characterize Governments in their 


foreign intercourse upon ordinary occasions. | 


I desire, Mr. Speaker, that this House take 
such action, and make known to the world the 
intense feeling of the American public in such 
manner as not only to justify General Grant 
in adopting a bold and positive policy, but to 
make it obligatory upon him to do so, under 
his express purpose to act in all matters in 
deference to the popular will. 

There is ne fact more evident to every ob- 
server than that the country with great unan- 
imity desires the independence of Cuba, and 
wishes the Government to aid, by all proper 
measures, in attaining that result. A refusal of 
this House to give expression to the popular will 
is, in effect, to stifle the voice of our constitu- 
ents, and, possibly, to misleadthe President. A 
failure to take action promptly and earnestly 
throws the responsibility of the past and present 

olicy of the Government entirely upon this 
louse; for the President is evidently await- 
ing such action before he can feel authorized 
in inaugurating such steps as may either directly 
or indirectly aid the Cubans in their heroic 
struggle. 


My pur- | 
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maintain that it is our duty at once to recog- | chusetts September 22, 1869, taking groyyq 


nize the belligerent character or the independ- | 
ence of the Cubans. The ultimate or immedi- | 
ate annexation of the island to the United | 
States I shall view as a matter foreign to this 
discussion, and not attempt to enlist favor by 
holding that the establishment of the independ- 
ence of Cuba will be followed by its admission 
into our Government. Such an event may hap- 
pen, and doubtless will. The history of Texas 
may be repeated. But there is a higher stand- 
point from which this subject should be viewed. 
‘The mere gain of territory becomes insignifi- 
cant and mean compared with the appeals made 
to our sense of justice and feelings of human- 
ity. The Cubans base their claims upon the | 





eternal principles of right. \\ 


lor my own part, if I were called upon to | 
decide I should unhesitatingly declare in favor 


| the fact does not exist there is nothin 


against the Cubans, used this language : 


“ Belligerence is a fact attested by evidence. If 
The fact cannot be invented or imagined ori 
be proved.” - 

Accepting these doctrines as true, whic) 
undoubtedly they are, it will be no difficu|; 
matter to establish the *‘ fact’’ that the Cubans 
are belligerents, and carrying on a credita)), 
and successful war. It will be no difficult ma; 
ter to show and to prove that they have a goy 
ernment organized and in operation, with qj) 
its branches complete, and an army, officere, 
and manned and in the field, flushed wit) 
repeated successes over their Spanish tyrants. 

Vattel declares that belligerency is neither g 
principle nor aright, but an act. As soon agg 
party rises to arms and carries on a war it be. 


of the recognition of the republic of Cuba as comes a combatant, a belligerent. Taking this 


a nation of the earth. But it may not be 
entirely clear in a strictly legal view that the 
Cubans are now entitled toa recognition of their 
independence. I mean that this may admit 
of argument on both sides. But I maintain 
that the leaning of this Government should be 
in favor of belligerency, and that the bare fact 
that a reasonable doubt exists would be a full 
justification for recognition of Cuban independ- 
ence. 

Leaving out, however, the consideration of 
the more decisive step of recognizing the inde- 
»endence of the repubiic, I shall briefly exam- 
ine the claims of Cuba to recognition from the 
United States Government as a belligerent. 
There is no positive international law as to the 
time whena people struggling for liberty shall be 
accorded belligerent rights. The prudence or 
policy or interest of each nation controls its 
action. 
his message, referring to Cuba: 


“That this nation is its own judge when to accord 
the rights of belligerents,’’ 


Such has been the conduct of the great | 


Powers of Europe, Spain included. They have 


recognized and aided revolting colonies when- | 


ever it has suited their purposes. Nay, more; 
they go further, pull down and set up Govern- 
ments, annex provinces and peoples for their 
own aggrandizement when it is safe to do so. 
I call the attention of gentlemen to the con- 
duct of I’rance in setting up an imperial Gov- 
ernment on our own continent in Mexico 
against the will of the people, which was 
indorsed, approved, and recognized by the 
Courts of Europe. And the same Government 
of France has seized large territories in Africa 
and appropriated Savoy, with the consent of 
Europe, Spain included. England, with the 
consent of Europe, has pushed her conquests 
over a large portion of Asia and in every part 
of the globe. Russia is continually doing the 
same thing, and her sisters of Europe acqui- 
esce. Spain, the arrogant mistress of Cuba, in 
times gone by when she had the strength pur- 
sued the same course and got possession of the 
‘* gem of the Antilles’’ by the same means, 
all Europe agreeing. 

This proposition, then, does not admit of 
doubt or discussion, that the United States is 
its own judge of the time when it shall become 
fit to recognize or allow belligerent rights to a 
struggling colony. Has the time arrived when 
it can be extended to Cuba with honor to the 
Government and in accordance with its known 
principles of equity and right? The great 
trouble, Mr. Speaker, seems to be, from the 
language used by the President in his message, 
that the Cubans have not established the fact 
that they are belligerents; that their revolu- 
tion is not a war, but a small movement of 
disaffected persons, without organization or 
strength, and easily to be subdued by the 
Spanish authorities. 

A distinguished Senator, [Mr. Sumer, } in 


What is now the duty of this Government? I || a speech delivered in the State of Massa- 


The President takes this position in | 


definition with that of Mr. Sumner, who wil! 
dare question the right and duty of the Amer. 
can Congress to extend its moral assitance to 
the patriots of Cuba? Are they not carrying 
on a war fierce and sanguinary? Sir, did no: 
the Cuban insurgents *‘ rise to arms” when 
at Demajagua, on October 10, 1868, they de. 
clared their eternal separation from the mon. 
archy of Spain and independence of its power’ 
Did not they become ‘‘ combatants,”’ determ- 
ined to conquer or to die, when in less than 
three days afterward the districts of Bayamo, 
Manzanillo, Jiguani, and Las Tunas joined th: 
movement and swelled the army of the liberals 
to four thousand men? ‘This, sir, in three days. 
Does it not seem like war? 

The force of the Cuban army to-day amount: 
to not less than forty thousand men, and th 
area of the republic, embracing the western 
and central departments with a large numbe: 
of adherents in the eastern, will include tw: 
thirdsoftheisland. ‘The Spanish Governmen, 
recognizing what Mr. SuMNeER could not see, 
the magnitude of the rebellion, has alread, 
sent fifty-two thousand troops to suppress ii, 
and fifty-two vessels of war, carrying four hun 
dred and six guns. Such isthe statement from 
a Spanish source, from General Prim himsel!, 








made in the Cortes on the 30th of last Novem- 
ber. And this is not all the force that Spain 
has used in her effort to crush this revolution; 
for since the sitting of the present session, by 
and with the consent of our own Government, 
she has sent thirty additional gun-boats armed 
with Parrot guns to help maintain her au- 
thority in the island of Cuba. Does not all 
this smell of war? And the news of the recent 
signal success of the patriots at Guarimaro 
under our gallant countryman, General Jor- 
dan, in an important and well-ordered battle, 
bears with it the important truth that hall: 
armed and undisciplined, but fired with the 
| righteousness of their cause, the patriots of 
Cuba are no mean matches for their Spanish 
opponents. 

We are not to determine the existence of 
a war in Cuba by the magnitude of our recent 
struggle. Our own Army was larger than the 
entire population of Cuba. We numbered our 
battle-fields by the hundred, and our slain by 
hundreds of thousands. And I fear that our 
President, accustomed to a grand army of 
million men, may be induced to look upo! 
the forty thousand revolutionists of Cuba as 4 
small insurrection easily to be subdued. But 
if the comparison be made between our revo- 
lutionary struggle and that of the Cubans the 
odds are all with the latter. With half the 
population they have twice the army, and have 
already met with fewer reverses and more suc: 


cesses in the sixteen months since October 1; 


1868, than our revolutionary army did from the 
battle of Lexington to that of Trenton. But, 
sir, in addition to their army in the field the 
Cubans have a government, a constitution, and 
laws. They have set themselves up free and 
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SS 41st Cona....2D SEss. The Cuban Question—Mr. Cobb. Ho. of Reps. 
| 
Ounds tinct from Spain, and have maintained their | South ; we have the approbation and the ad- || in triumph by them. The cause of humanity 
‘round for sixteen months, gaining strength | miration of the world for what we have done; || demands our action, and its cries will never be 
mat and power every wey sisiadins and mankind have a right to expect that we || hushed while a slave lives on this hemisphere. 
t mus What reason can be urged against our pur- will not let an opportunity pass of completing || Let us see something more of the spirit and 
suing the course which heretofore we have || the noble work already now so nearly accom- || fire of the old abolition leaders! Can those 
which practiced ? he policy of this Government in | plished on this continent. Should slavery con- || who come here upon the fruits of their labors 
fieu): r gard to the other American colonies strug- | tinue to exist in Cuba because of our failure | cease to prosecute their humane work? Will 
ubans gling for independence has been swift to ac: || toimprove the present opportunity to remove it, || the constituencies of the Representatives of 
itabl. cnowledge belligerency and to give them the | it would detract materially from the glory of our || to-day allow them to do it? I think not. | 
it mat encouragement of our support, | recent achievement. Our recent work is but | know not. And L warn gentlemen to look care 
a goy Even in the case of Greece such a policy half done while a slave groans under his burdens fully to the will of the people in their respect- 
ith all was marked and became to be approved by || in the western hemisphere. Ourhonor is com- || ive localities. 
aed ‘he world. When that bold ground was taken || promised so long as at our very doors a slave Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
with by us we were not so strong, nor did we 0c- bears the shackles which we have it in our | States desires that the voice of the people be 
rants, cupy so important a position among the nations power to remove justly and properly. || expressed. My opinion is clear that he is 
ther « aswe now do. W hen we have attained our || Che freedmen of the South in their rejoicing || waiting to hear from us. Shall the people's 
mM asa present high stand of importance and strength || over their own liberation stretch out yearning | Representatives say in effect that the people 
it he. among the Powers of the earth, shall the Rep- | hearts to their kindred in bonds within a few || have no voice and no wish to make known? 
ag this resentatives of the people show less firmness || days’ sailofourshore. ‘Theyimplore the Gov- || Then, suppose the President by his policy let 
0 will and boldness in asserting American policy and || ernment to extend its humanity and its power || Cuba die and slavery live, he 1s not responsi 
\ mer’ American ideas than didtheir predecessors? As || across the water. They arc loyal and true to || ble. Weare. He asks us to declare the peo 
nee to we gain in strength shall it be said that we lose || the Government and the Union, and by every || ple’s voice, and he has promised to obey it. 
rrying in spirit and courage ¢ T believe that those who || act or showing have proved that they may be || Shall we smother that voice, mislead the Pres 
id not contribute to place us in that attitude before | depended upon to defend American institutions ident, and rivet the chains of slavery upon our 
’ wher mankind will misrepresent the American peo- || against enemies from without or from within. || suffering neighbors? God forbid. Can any 
ey de- ple and doinjustice to their character and fame. || They have been an element of political power || gentleman upon this floor, who assumes such 
2 mon fhis is no time and no occasion for the Rep- and physical strength. In some sections of || responsibility, ever ask colored constituents 
ower? resentatives of the people to stickle upon ab- || the country we must rely mainly upon them to || to vote for him again? And, sir, who can ask 
eterm struse points of international law or delicate || support that policy of the Government which || the votes of Abolitionists? Who can ask thie 
§ than notions of comity. teally the law is with us | has saved the nation from dissolution and ruin. || votes of the humane, of the just, or of the good? 
yamo, should we decide to recognize the belligerent || That the Government was constrained to place || Ay, sir, as I have before remarked, they will 
ned th, rights of Cuba. || its reliance upon them is manifest, and rec- || find out when it is too late that the people, the 
iberals But gentlemen fear a collision with Spain in | ognized in the reconstruction acts and policy || sovereigns of this nation, hold their Represent 
e days the event we take this course. Sir, I entertain under which the recently insurgent States have || atives to a just and rigid account. 1 assure 
ro no such fear. Already she has her hands full || been and are expected to be restored to their || gentlemen that this is becoming a popular 
mounts to manage dissensions at home and the cam- allegiance. Nothing could serve more to || question; that the heart of the nation is throb 
nd thy paignin Cuba. I deprecate war and its horrors | strengthen the Government with them than a || bing with expectancy and anxiety; that the 
vester: as much as any man. I desire to see the sun- || timely and prompt policy looking to the liber- || eyes of the world are upon us ; and that those 
sumber light of peace illumine the whole world. But || ation of the slaves of Cuba. ‘he occasion || to whom shall attach the responsibility of the 
de tw should a war come, should Spain feel author- should not be allowed to pass, for it bears || perpetuation of slavery in the island of Cuba 
mrnent. ized to declare hostilities, then, inspired by the || upon the safety, welfare, and perpetuity of this || may expect, asthey will deserve, the reprobation 
Ot see. justice of our cause, we could and would meet | Union. || of those who sent them here and the reproache 
alread) her arrogance with speedy chastisement. But || There is still another view of this question || of an enlightened world. 
ress il, no such result need be feared. || to which I call the attention of my Republican || Mr. Speaker, the Cuban patriots have learned 
ar hun Spain has never been noted for strict adher- || colleagues from the northern States. Sir, the || in our schools. Our example, our progress, 
nt from ence to the law and comity of nations, and she || Republican party of to-day is but the old Abo- || and our happiness have taught them their idea 
‘imself. las been much less noted for observing the || lition party in the hour of its trial. The Aboli- || of liberty and republicanism. They have 
lonem creat principles of humanity which have grown || tion party were the founders and builders of the || watched the rise of this country; they have 
| Spain up with the spirit of the Christian age and been || party which to-day has control of this Govern- || seen it spring into greatness and consequence 
lution: acted upon and enforced by the enlightened || ment. They started without power and few in || among the Powers of the earth from obscurity ; 
ion, by sentiment of mankind. There is no nation || numbers, and succeeded only by the force and || they have watched the march of progressive 
nment. now onthe earth which lays claims to enlighten- || justice of their principles. ‘There was never a || ideas taught in our schools; they have seen a 
armed ment and civilization whose record is so tar- || day in which they lacked in boldness or cour- || feeble colony of three million people battling 
er au: nished with cruelties and enormities as that of || age or in energy; but on all occasions, in sea- || for eternal principles enlarge and expand unti! 
not all Spain; and in no portion of the world have || son and out of season, they seized upon every || to-day it stretches across a continent, number 
recent those cruelties and enormities been so great as | opportune event and every favorable juncture || ing thirty-eight States and fifty million free- 
rimaro toward her American colonies who have dared || of affairs to push forward the great truths and || men; they watched intensely the great rebel- 
i Soe. to assert their freedom. || principles of humanity and justice upon which || lion, and saw the vindication of liberty and 
battle. Time and again have the sympathies of man- || they founded their movement. ‘he Constitu- || independence on three hundred battle-fields, 
t half: kind been aroused by her conduct on this || tion and laws of the United States were against || and the complete overthrow of the slaveholding 
ith the continent, and the feelings of the American || them. They were not deterred by this fact, | aristocracy, and the permanency and durability 
iots of people shocked by those things which they || but they hoped that time and Providence would || of the Government established forever ; they 
spanish were restrained from preventing only on ac- | enable them to make justice and right the law, || have watched us, sir; they have studied our 
count of those laws and usages of nations which || OF the law conform to justice and right. Bya || Government, they have learned to love its 
nce of Spain has never hesitated to disregard. A || concurrence of events and the approval of || institutions and its principles, and who won- 
recent record of her oppressions and unjustifiable | Providence they have fully succeeded in what ders that they are fired by our success to take 
han the exactions toward the colonies is of itself a || seemed wild and improbable when it was first || similar steps ? We have been their pillar o! 
ed oar sufficient justification for the present revolution || undertaken. Shall those who succeed to their || cloud by day and of fire by night. 
hates by in Cuba, and really does enlist the sympathies | glory and are reaping the fruits of their labors I believe that no one doubts or can doubt 
hat our of mankind in theirbehalf. But, Mr. Speaker, || be prevented from pursuing the same course || that the present crisis in Cuba is the immediat 
ny of a until America takes grounds it cannot be ex- | by pretensions that international law or some || result of our example and of our teaching. We 
k upol pected that any other nation will. Shouldany || indefinite comity of nations may stand in the rebelled against Great Britain when she was 
aden Luropean Government act in advance of us it || way? How insignificant such obstacles are in | strong and we were weak, but trusted to the 
Bat would be an everlasting disgrace and reproach | comparison with those which stood in the wa justice of our cause to establish our independ- 
r revo- to the American Republic. I appeal to the || of what has been achieved since 1861! In suc ence. The relative strength of Cuba to Spain 
ane the Representatives of the American people to | undertakings humanity works for success and || is greater than was ours to England at the time 
alf the occupy this ground, in advance of all others, || God is for the right. Dare we fail to pursue || of the battle of Bunker Hill. At that time Eng 
d have Ms pecans theirs. : || the work, or dare we leave it unaccomplished || land had no domestic disturbance, nor was she 
26 Bae: f here is another aspect in which the United || when success is within our grasp? || threatened with any foreign difficulty. When 
ber 10, States are called upon to view this question, of || The colored men of the South, themselves || the Cubans commenced their present strugg|: 
man the rashes a domestic character. We have gone || happy in the possession of the fullest freedom, |} Spain had no king upon her throne, and noth 
But, through a war to remove the disgrace of Afri- || appeal tothe Governmentto break the manacles || ing but distraction and uncertainty in her do 
Jd the can slavery, which has so long been a blot upon | from their brethren in Cuba. Let us show a mestic affairs. Our fathers triumphed; tl 
yn, and our fair fame. We have asserted the highest || disposition to do so, and the entire colored || right conquered; and our success and the 
ee and grounds of rights, liberty, and citizenship in | population of the South will burn with enthusi- | glorious achievements which we have attained 
connection with the emancipated slaves of the || asm and gratitude, and our party will be borne || in material prosperity, in liberty, and in power 
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have planted a desire for independence in the 
breast of every patriot Cuban. We are in 
effect responsible, and we should be proud that 
we are morally responsible for their present 
revolt. When until now has any one thought 
of deserting an oppressed people who have 
entered upon a struggle for their liberty under 
the incentive of our example? Such has never 
been the conduct of this Government, and I 
trust that in the day of its greatest power such 
will not be its conduct now. 

IXvery impulse for political and religious 
liberty that exists in the hearts of the white 


| island. 


iy a of Cuba was implanted there by us. | 


very hope that tends to lighten the hearts of 
the bleeding slaves of Cuba has been held out 
to them by us. Shall we desert them when 
they have manfully arisen to assert their claims 
upon humanity, and placed themselves in a 
condition when we may rightfully extend to 
them the aid which our position and avowed 
principles have promised them? 
assumed belligerenc 
sumption with their blood and their treasures 
for sixteen months that they might afford us 
justification to intervene in their behalf. They 
have laid waste their fields, taken their wives 
and children to suffer hardships and wants in 
the recesses of their mountains, and have borne 
wll that human nature was able to sustain 
that the opportunity might be given us of 
holding out encouragement and relief, and to 
add to our glory before the world and posterity. 
Shall we doggedly and disgracefully refuse to do 
our duty, now that they have prepared a fitting 
occasion forustoact? My name shall never be 
recorded in the pages of this country’s history 
as having been derelict in a duty so incumbent 
upon me as a Representative of the American 
people; and whatever other failure in duty may 
be laid to my charge upon this floor, it shall 
never be urged against me that I was unwilling 
to raise my voice or give my vote for liberty 


against slavery, for truth against error, for || 


America against Spain. 

Cuba will be free. Itis already traced upon 
the history of the future. The great God of 
nations will not permit a brave and heroic 
people, struggling for the freedom which is the 
inherent right of every man whom He has cre- 
ated, to be crushed beneath the heel of tyranny. 
Ile will strengthen their hearts and nerve their 
arms ; and, putting their trust in [His overruling 
providenceand the righteousness of their cause, 
enduring all, suffering all, and daring all, they 


are determined to break forever the manacles || 


which bind them to oppression and despotism. 
lhey see the bright goal in the near distance, 


and with all heart, soul, and strength mean | 


to reach it. The right will prevail. 


San Juan Island. 


SPEECH OF HON. JACOB M. HOWARD, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In Executive Session or THE SENATE, 
April 16, 1869. 

The Senate, being in executive session on the pro- 
posed treaty with Great Britain of January 14, 1869, 
for the settlement, by arbitration, of the water- 
boundary line between the United States and Great 


Britain in Puget sound, the injunction of secrecy 
having been removed February 4, 1870— 


Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. Presipent: The island of San Juan is 
one of the numerous group of islands in Puget’s 
sound, on the Pacific coast. On the west it 
is separated from Vancouver's Island by the 
channel known as the straits of Haro, and lies 
about fifteen miles from the southern extremity 
of Vancouver. It is about fifteen miles long 
and on an average six or seven miles broad. 
It has a good soil and a plenty of timber, as 
well as extensive quarries of limestone. 


San Juan Island—Mr. Howard. 


our countrymen this island has been claimed 
to belong to the United States, under the 
boundary treaty between us and Great Britain, 
of June 15th, 1846. It at first fell within the 
limits of Oregon Territory, and was embraced 
within one of its counties. ‘Territorial taxes 
were levied and collected there upon property 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Company, as 
well as that of American settlers. 

In 1859 a dispute arose as to the rightful 
jurisdiction of the United States over the 
A Scotchman had an unruly pig that 
got into the potato patch ofa Yankee settlerand 
did him damage. The Yankee remonstrated 
once and again with the Scotchman, but to no 
effect; and, losing his patience, as he should 
not have done, he took his rifle and shot the 
animal. A warrant was at once issued for his 
apprehension bya British magistrate at Victoria 


| on Vancouver’s Island; and a Mr. Dallas, son- 


They have || 
and maintained the as- || 








in-law of Mr. Douglas, Governor of British 
Columbia, came over from Victoria to aid in 
making the arrest, threatening to take the de- 
fendant and carry him over to Victoria for trial. 
The defendant denied the jurisdiction of the 
British authorities, and refused to be arrested ; 
he protested that the island was American soil, 
on which British process could not be served, 
and stubbornly refused to be tried by a British 
court on Vancouver's Island. The controversy 
waxed warm. He was told he had shot his 
neighbor’s pig. He admitted it, and offered to 
pay the owner twice the value of the pig, but 
as for being taken over to Vancouver for trial 
he would not, and told Mr. Dallas plainly that 
if he attempted to seize him for that purpose 
he would use the same rifle in shooting him 
and the officer holding the warrant. 

The parley ended here. No attempt was 
made to seize him. But the event seems to 
have occasioned a sensation in Victoria as well 
as on the island. General Harney, command- 
ing the department, ordered a company of 
American troops at Fort Bellingham to be 
posted on San Juan to protect the American 
settlers from such outrages, as well as from the 
depredations of marauding Indians from the 
north. The captain of this company was im- 
mediately warned off the island by the agent 
of the Hudson Bay Company. He of course 
| disregarded the warning ; and thereupon three 
British ships of war approached the island in a 
menacing manner. But this attempt to intimi- 
date did not move Captain Picket. He still 
remained at his post on the island, within short 
range of the British guns. Governor Douglas 
thundered forth a proclamation that the ‘* sov- 


|| ereignty of the island of San Juan and of the 


whole of the Haro Archipelago has always been 

undeviatingly claimed in the Crown of Great 
| Britain,’’ and that the ‘‘ sovereignty thereof 
by right now is and always hath been in her 
Majesty Queen Victoria and her predecessors, 
kings of Great Britain.’’ This was on the 2d 
of August, 1859. 
| In the midst of these troubles President 
| Buchanan dispatched General Scott to Puget 
sound. The General, without attempting to 
settle, or even to inquire into the merits of 
the question of jurisdiction, entered into an 
agreement with Governor Douglas for a joint 
military occupation of the island by the United 
States and Great Britain, to the exclusion of 
the civil authorities of either, temporarily, and 
until it would be settled by the two Govern- 
ments. And such is its present status. 

‘The question now presents itself, Who owns 

| San Juan Island? And this is the main ques- 

tion before us. 
| The original claim of Great Britain, as put 
| forth in the protocol of July 8, 1824, was the 
| forty-ninth Darts of north latitude extended 


| to a point where that line cuts the Columbia 
| river; thence down the middle of that river to 
| the Pacific ocean, the navigation of the whole 
By || channel of the river to be free to both parties. 
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(Senate Doc., No. 1, first session T 
Ninth Congress, p. 144, in note. ) 

This would have given to Great B; 
almost the whole of Washington Territory. ;,. 
the forty-uinth parallel strikes the Colum}. 
at what is now known on the maps as Fo» 
“ - ‘ ° Or 
Shepard or New Colville; and also somethi,, 
more than four degrees of sea-coast on tj, 
Pacific now belonging to the United State. 
stretching from the mouth of the Colum};, 
northwestwardly to the middle of the stra: 
of Fuca, the length of this strip of coast bein, 
about three hundred miles. , 

On the 26th of August, 1844, at the confo; 
ence held by Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary ¢; 
State, and Mr. Pakenham, the British pleni 
potentiary, the latter so far modified this elgi), 
as to offer to make free to the United Stay, 
any port or ports which the United Stay 
Government might desire, either on the ma; 
land or on Vancouver's Island, south of Jatityy, 
forty-nine. 

At another conference, held by the gat, 
ministers on the 2d September, 1844, Mr. Ca! 
houn expressly declined this proposal of th 
British plenipotentiary. 

Thus the matter stood till Mr. Polk becan: 
President of the United States, in March, 1845, 
no real progress having been made in the nego 
tiation. 

Mr. Buchanan then promptly took up the 
subject, and the correspondénce between the 
two Governments became very active. Wa 
menaced the two countries, growing out of thei: 
disagreements touching the boundary line from 
the crest of the Rocky mountains to the Paciii 
ocean, | 

Our Government manifested a dignified hw 
firm determination not to yield to the exor)i 
tant demands of Great Britain, and were ex 
tirely ready, if Great Britain saw fit, to sett! 
the controversy by the sword. ‘This was clear); 
manifest to the British Government. 

On the 18th of May, 1846, less than a mou: 
before the signing of the treaty of June 15 
that year, Mr. McLane, our minister at Lon 
don, wrote to Mr. Buchanan a very importa 
dispatch. He says: 

“T have now to acquaint you that after the receip: 
of your dispatches on the 15th instant, by the Cal- 
adonia, I had a lengthened conference with Lor! 
Aberdeen, on which occasion the resumption ot ti: 
negotiation for an amicablesettlement of the Oregou 
question, and the nature of the proposition he con 
templated submitting for that purpose, formed the 
subject of a full and tree conversation. I have now 
to state that instructions will be transmitted to M: 
Pakenham by the steamer of to-morrow to submit a 
new and further proposition on the part of this (iov- 
ernment fora partition of the territory in dispute 

‘The proposition most probably will offer sub 
stantially— : , 

“Firet. To divide the territory by the extension 0! 
the line on the parallel of forty-nine to the sea; tha‘ 
is to say, to the arm of the sea called Birch’s bay: 
thence by the canal De Haro and straits of Fuca to 
the ocean; and confirming to the United States what 
indeed they would possess without any special con- 
firmation—the right freely to use and navigate tl 
strait throughout its extent.” 

The letter mentions two other propositions, 
to accompany the former, but as they do not 
relate to the line of boundary, but only to the 
rights of British subjects and American citi 
zens on each side of the contemplated line, its 
unnecessary further to mention them. 

Mr. McLane must have derived this inform- 
ation directly from his conversation with Lori 
Aberdeen, held the day before—a conversation 
which he described as a ‘‘lengthened conier 
ence ;”’ and he speaks of the proposal about | 
be made by the latter as having ‘“‘ formed th 


Wenty 


itain 


subject of a full and free conversation ’’ wit! 
Lord Aberdeen ; nay, it is fair to infer, from 
his subsequent language in the same dispatch, 
that he had actually seen Lord Aberdeen > 


treaty, forhe says: ‘‘It is scarcely necessat) 


for me to state that the preeaeeen, as now 
e 


submitted, has not received my countenance. 
On the 6th of June a conference took plac: 


between Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Pakenham 


1869. 
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at the State Department, when the British 
minister submitted to him the draft of a con- 
vention, which, in the language of the protocol, 
soned the same day by them both, was the 
~pault of the motives that ‘had induced her 
Majesty’s Government to instruct him to make 
another proposition to the Government of the 
'nited States for a solution of these long- 
existing difficulties.” 

On the 10th of June President Polk com- 
municated this proposition to the Senate for 
their consideration. His message also inclosed 
the protocol of the 6th. ; 

The first article of this proposed convention, | 
drawn up by Lord Aberdeen in London, and 
thus made known to our minister, Mr. McLane, 
on the 17th of May, and transmitted on the 19th 
to Mr. Pakenham, is in exactly the same words 
as the first article of the treaty signed at Wash- 
ington on the 15th of the following June; so 
that the interpretation of it ought to have refer- 
ence to Lord Aberdeen’s intention at the time 
he proposed it. : 

But before I proceed to the discussion of this | 
‘ntention, let me endeavor to show from the 

rovisions of the treaty itself that this claim 
of the British Government is foreclosed and | 
concluded. ‘The first article of the proposed 
convention reads as follows, and, as | have 
remarked, is identical in language with the first | 
article of the treaty: 


“From the point on the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude where the boundary laid down inex- 
isting treaties and conventions between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States terminates, the line of 
boundary between the territories of her Britannic 
Majesty and those of the United States shall be con- | 
tinued westward along the said forty-ninth parallei 


separates the continent from Vancouver's Island; 
and thence southerly, through the middle of the said 
channel and of Fuca’s straits, to the Pacifie ocean: 
Provided, however, That the navigation of the whole 
of the said channel and straits south of the forty- | 
ninth parallel of north latitude remain free and open 
to both parties.” 


The leading subject of this article is the 
chanuel which separates the continent from 
Vancouver’sIsland. It was then well known, 
(rom charts and maps which were before Lord | 
Aberdeen, particularly Vancouver’s map, that 
east of Vancouver’s Island, and between it 
and the shore of the main continent, lay a | 
group of twelve or fifteen islands, forming an 
extensive archipelago, which islands were sep- 
arated from each other by numerous channels | 
or straits, such as are common in the geog- || 
raphy of the world. 

These islands lie, and were then known to 
lie, between the eastern shore of Vancouver’s 
Island and the western shore of the continent, 
which two shores are upon an average about 
fifty miles apart, and the channels are of course 
as numerous as the islands. Looking from 
the north, and following down through these 
numerous channels, they all seem to converge 
and unite in the straits of Fuca, which lead 
irom the north, seeming to drain the various 
channels out around the southern cape of Van- 
couver’s Island into the Pacific ocean, drawing 
the waters, so to speak, from latitude 49° north, 
southwardly, and then westwardly around the 
south cape of Vancouver into the open sea 
through those straits. 

The first article prescribes that that ‘‘chan- 

nel’’ shall be followed ‘‘which separates the 
continent from Vancouver's Island.’’ 
_ Why was this expression used? The Brit- 
ish Government had all along through this | 
negotiation claimed not only the whole of this | 
archipelago, but also the whole region of 
country to the south of it and north of the 
Columbia river. 

On this point the correspondence is perfectly 
conclusive, 

Why did Lord Aberdeen say the ‘middle | 
of the channel which separates the continent 
from Vancouver's Island?’’ What other mo- || 
tive could he have had but to reassert and | 


San Juan Island—Mr. Howard. 


keep up the claim to the whole of Vancouver's 
Island? This was plainly his sole object. He 
could not have intended to claim another 
island in that archipelago, or any channel 
which would have given him San Juan or any 
other of those islands lying east of the middle 
of the channel which gave him Vancouver, 


because if such had been his intention, he | 


would have used an expression different from 
the one he employed ; he would have said the 
channel which separates such and such islands 
between the two shores from the continent. 
Instead of this, he designates solely the chan- 
nel which separates the continent from Van- 
couver. Vancouver was the sole object to be 
segregated from the territory his Government 
had up to that moment claimed. 
plainly his sole object. 


If his object had been different, if it included | 


other islands than Vancouver and its proper 


appendages, he would have used different lan- | 
guage; but his designation of Vancouver as a |) 


part of the disputed: territory to be left ex- 
pressly in the possession of Great Britain isa 


perfectly clear concession to the United States | 


of all other islands belonging to that archi- 


pelago, and lying between the continent and | 


Vancouver. 
The channel here mentioned is the one 


which ‘‘separates the continent from Vancou- | 
|| ver.’’ The great object is to keep Vancouver, 


and to exclude it from the concession about to 
be made to the United States. No other chan- 
nel but that of De Haro can with any propriety 
be said to do this. No channel lying east of 


it and east of other islands can be said to sep- | 


’ e ‘ . | arate the tine ; Tancouver. The 
of north latitude to the middle of the channel which |} arate the continent irom Vancou c : The 
'| language would be wholly inappropriate. The 


channel next east of San Juan is ‘* President’s 
passage;’’ next east of which is a group of 
half a dozen islands irregularly located; and 
next east of these is Rosario strait, so called, 


running round east of that group, forming a | 
sort of semicircle, commencing at the north, || 


where it forms a part of the Gulf of Georgia, 


|, and stretching around near to the mainland 


to the straits of Fuca, but containing many 


|| small islands within itself, and leaving still | 
| more islands between its eastern rim and the 
To speak of | 
this Rosario strait as separating the conti- | 


mainland, or continent proper. 


nent from Vancouver's Island is equally ab- 
surd; for precisely the same thing may be 
said of half a dozen other channels among the 
numerous islands. 

The treaty channel has a ‘‘ middle,”’ and is 
connected expressly and by direct terms in the 
article with luca straits and the Pacific ocean. 
The language is, ‘‘ the middle of said channel 
and of Fuca straits ;’’ showing that this ‘* mid- 
dle’’ is one line, though running through two 
geographical water communications, the de- 
scription of that line, owing to its position, 
requiring two forms of expression. 

‘he possession of Vancouver had been a 
subject of negotiation between the two Powers 
for some time; but it is to be observed that no 
other island east of it had been a subject of 


| controversy or negotiation at all; indeed not 
| one word had been said during the whole negp- 


tiation respecting any other island, and it is too 


| plain for debate, having reference to the corre- 


spondence and to this article of the treaty, that 
Vancouver was the sole and only territorial 


| possession to which Great Britain then sought | 


to adhere south of the forty-ninth degree. 

The channel, then, mentioned in this article 
must upon every principle of interpretation be 
held to be the channel which separates and 
segregates to Great Britain Vancouver's Island. 


the Canal de Haro, a designation perfectly well 


known to navigators and commercial men, as | 


noted upon the maps and charts of the period. 


This channel is but a communication between | 


the Gulf of Georgia, lying on the northeast side 


This was | 
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of Vancouver and leading down south and 
southwest into the eastern end of the straits of 
Fuca, which lead out into the ocean. 

That I am correct in this is demonstrated by 
the indubitable fact that in Lord Aberdeen’s 
dispatch to Mr. Pakenham of the 18th of May, 
1846, transmitting his proposed treaty, he says 
that the latter is authorized— 

**To propose as a boundary line the forty-ninth 
parallel to the sea-coast; thence ina southerly diree 
tion through the center of King Georges'ssound and 
the straits of Fucato the ocean, thus giving to Great 
Britain the whole of Vancouver's Island and its 
harbors.” 

I should add here that the fact of this dis- 
patch containing the particular language here 
recited having been sent by Lord Aberdeen 
is proved by the statement contained in the 
letter of Mr. Campbell, the American com- 
missioner, to General Cass, Secretary of State, 
dated January 20, 1859, in which the commis 
sioner observes that in his then recent per 
sonal interview with Lord Napier, the British 
minister at Washington, the latter submitted 
it to his perusal, though he declined to furnish 
him a copy. 

The joint commission carefully explored the 
several channels in this archipelago and took 
the soundings. While doing this they acted 
together and in concert. When, however, they 
discovered that it was impossible for them to 
agree, each furnished to his Government a 
map of the fruits of their operations. The on 
furnished by ourcommissioner, Mr. Campbell, 


| is now before usin Executive Document No. 2%) 
| of the second session of the Fortieth Congress ; 


a document of the greatest importance, con- 


| taining the latest expression of opinion by our 


own Government on this subject, particularly 
the able and patriotic dispatch of General 
Cass to Mr. Dallas, our minister to London, 
of the 20th October, 1859. 

Now, by looking upon this map it will be 
sasily seen that the straits of Haro unite the 
Gulf of Georgia with the straits of Tuca, 
through the narrow passage that lies between 


| the little promontory on the east end of Java 


Island, known as East Point, and Patos Island, 
which is about five miles directly to the east 
of East Point. In this narrow passage the water 
is deeper than at any spot north or east of it, 
and there it is absorbed into and joins th: 
straits of Haro, which grow deeper and deeper 
as you pass down southwesterly into the straits 
of Fuca, the depth in this narrow passage beiny 
from one hundred and five to ove bundred ani 
fifteen fathoms. The head of Rosario straits, o: 
as anciently known Vancouver’s straits or chan 
nel, is properly and geographically directly 
east of this narrow passage; and the fact is an 
important one for the ascertainment of the 
true channel called for by the treaty, that a: 
this head of Rosario straits the water is only 
eighty-eight or ninety fathoms deep, and grows 
more and more shoal southwardly from that 
point and very soon dwindles to a depth of only 
sixty and fifty. This shows that the main chan- 
nel is that which passes from the Gulf of Geor- 
gia through that narrow passage into Haro 
straits, leaving San Juan to the east of it. 
Again, the depth of water in fathoms, accord 
ing to actual soundings, from the point where 
the British or Rosario line of channel cuts the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude, southeasterly 
along that line to a point directly east of Patos 


me 


Island, is as follows: 118, 102, 82, 60, 71, 72, 


| 80, 115, 105, 116, 107, 90, 96, 100, 97, 87, 87, 


99; which give an average depth along this pat 
of the Rosario line of ninety-three fathoms. 
But the depth of water, according to like 


|| soundings, from the point where the forty-nint | 
This channel was at that time well known as 


degree cuts the line of deepest channel in th: 


Gulf of Georgia, (which point is about fiv: 
miles west from where the Rosario line cu 


| the parallel of forty-nine degrees, ) down to tl 


east and west line, passing from Kast Point 
across to Patos Island, is as follows: 157, 168, 





ey 





es 


en 
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148, 133, 112, 100, 106, 94, 87, 116, 99, 108, 
108, 108, 129, 115, 105, 116, which gives an 
verage depth to the American line, lying as it 
it five miles from the Rosario line, 
one hundred and eighteen fathoms, the 
between the depth of this line and 
the Rosario line being twenty-five fathoms on | 

average in our favor. This greater depth | 
of the American line, following as it does the 
bottom of the main channel, proves beyond all 
rational dispute that the American line, from | 

northern point down to the center of this | 
narrow channel, is the ‘‘ middle of the chan- | 
nel’’ referred to in the treaty. 

It is not only deeper than the Rosario chan- | 
nel by twenty-five fathoms, but it is the deepest 
channel in the whole of the archipelago except 
the canal De Haro, with which it unites by | 
means of this narrow channel. 

Now, let us compare the depth of the remain- 

ing portion of the Rosario line, commencing 
east of Patos Island with that of the strait De 
Ifaro, running from the same narrow channel 
down round the west side of San Juan and 
between it and Vancouver's into the straits of 
l‘uca, to a parallel of latitude which gives us 
San Juan with other islands of the archipel- 
ago, and on which parallel the canal de Haro 
und the Rosario straits meet and form the 
traits of I*uca. I say let us compere the | 
depth of water on these two competing lines || 
of channel. | 
We have the following results: the sound- || 
es along the American or De Haro line are 
3 follows: 85, 84, 87, 94, 100, 96, 123, 93, 
118, 120, 70, 98, 85, 70, 83, 105, 182, 170, 105, 
100, 121, 143, 178, 94, 1138, 173, 95, 108, 120, 
1, 157, 149, 155, 141, 140, 165, 150, 153, 95, 
122, 116, 85, 109, 97, 115, 89,109, 92, 97, 75, 
7, 108, 89, 29, 91, 96, 97; presenting an 
average depth on this De Haro line of one 
hundred and ten and a half fathoms. 

On the Rosario line we have the following 
soundings: 89, 82, 74, 66, 70, 68, 64, 59, 57, 
54, 34, 47, 53, 52, 53, 40, 46, 40, 49, 66, 36, 
11, 56, 45, 54, 29, 30, 34, 29, 34, 25, 29, 88, | 
60, 37, 55, 25, 60, 21, 53, 23, 26, 42, 30, 28, 
13, 48, 60, 38, 42, 36, 40, 40, 44, 43, 40; pre- 

enting an average depth on the Rosario line 
of sixty-five and a half fathoms, the difference | 
in favor of the De Haro channel being fifty-five 
fathoms for a distance of about fifty miles on 
each line, or, to speak more intelligibly, from 
the southeast end of the Gulf of Georgia to the 
head of the straits of Fuca, so that along the 
northern portion of these two lines there are 
twenty-five fathoms of water in our favor, and 
on the southern portion fifty-five fathoms. 

[ have said there are various channels pass- 
ing among these islands between the line of 
De Haro and that of Rosario, one of which, 
running on the east side of San Juan Island, 
known as President’s passage, was proposed 
hy the British commissioner to the American 
commissioner as a compromise between the 
1)e Haro and the Rosario lines. 

This compromise line was very properly re- 
jected by the American commissioner. It has 
none of the features of ‘‘the channel’’ men- 
tioned in the treaty. Its average depth falls 
short even of the Rosario channel, and it is 
evident that the offer was a mere makeshift 
on the part of the British commissioner to 
grasp San Juan Island. 

It is indubitable, for it is expressed in the 
first article of the treaty in clear terms, that 
the boundary ‘‘shall be continued westward 
along the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude 
to the middle of the channel,’’ &c. 

Here, in the clearest language, the treaty 
recognizes achannel ‘in the middle”’ of which 
this forty-ninth degree boundary isto terminate. | 
And from this point of intersection the bound- | 
ary is to be deflected, and is to run ‘through 
the middle of said channel and of Fuca straits | 
to the Pacific ocean.”’ 


iierence 











| 


| west of this water-course. 


San Juan Island—Mr. Howard. 


This language implies, as I have remarked, 
that ‘‘the channel’’ and ‘ Fuca straits’’ form 
one continuous water-course from the point of 
beginning on the forty-ninth degree around 
into the ocean; and this language was per- 
fectly consistent with the notorious fact, well 
understood by navigators and geographers, 
that there was exactly such a channel. 

The negotiators of the treaty on both sides 
well understood this, and no dispute or denial 
of its existence ever arose; and it was equally 
well known that Vancouver's Island lay to the 


The first article | 


recognizes this channel and strait as_ such || 


water-course, forit provides in express terms— 


“That the navigation of the whole of said chan- 
nel and straits south of the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude shall remain free and open to both 
parties.”’ 

Here, then, is the water-course described in 
the first article as the channel ‘‘through the 
middle of which and of Fuca straits’’ the 
boundary runs to the Pacific ocean. I say 
the middle of the channel and the middle of 


Fuca straits, that channel and those straits | 
| being contemplated as one and the same con- | 


tinuous water-course, and having, in the words 
of the treaty, a ‘‘middle;’’ that is, a line or 
Jjilum in the ‘‘middle’’ of the water-course. 

This ‘‘ middle’ is the boundary as estab- 
lished by the treaty. 

Now, what is the ‘‘ middle’’ of a stream or 
water-course, used as a boundary between 
nations, in the sense of the law of nations ? 


I do not refer to the rule of the English | 


common law touching riparian rights where 
lands are bounded on a stream not navigable. 
In such cases the grant extends to the middle 
of the stream. Each opposite owner holds 
the bed of the river to the middle of the bed; 
that is, to a line running along on the bottom 
and corresponding exactly with a surface line 
on the water equidistant, or equidistant upon 
an average, from the respective shores; this 
surface line cutting in two all the islands that 
lie on it and giving moities of them to the 
opposite proprietors or grantees. This prin- 
ciple of the common law, sound in itself but 
having relation only to the interests of private 
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line on our northern frontier runs expressly <yriace | 
‘*the middle of the river St. Lawrence ; thenc. mixture 
along the middle of said river to Lake Ontario was and 
thence along the middle of the said lake to the And t 
water communication between that lake and Lord Al 
Lake Erie ; thence through the middle of ¢,;) oundar 


lake to the water communication betweey ;. P) asa bou 


and Lake St. Clair; (7. ¢. through the midq), ons th 
of the Detroit river, which has numero), opera 
islands ;) thence through the middle of [a,. and all, 
| St. Clair to the water communication betwee Vancou 
it and Lake Huron; thence through the midi), says Was 
of said lake to the water communication betwee, channel 


itand Lake Superior; thence through the mj was dist 


dle of Lake Superior,’’ &c. What, 
| Now, the commissioners appointed by thp and how 
respective Governments to survey and mar! I hav 
| this long line of water boundary, not less thay by the ¢ 
| fifteen hundred miles long, invariably and py surface: 
a formal written agreement followed, as the}; waters a 
triangulated maps now in the Department of because 
State show, the center line of the surface oj ently fr 
the water when that line did not strike islands. treaty 0 
and where it did they followed the deepes: abstain 
channel, giving the whole island to the party account 
holding on the opposite or shallower side. 4 gether 
striking instance of this is found in Belle Is) line thr 
—once known as Hog Island—nearly opposit dle line 
Detroit. The center surface-line would have are by | 
cut the island in nearly equal parts, and yet th one an 
boundary line was laid down on the east side natural 
of it and along the deeper and more nayvigab); not be | 
channel, thus giving the whole island to the geogray 
United States. And other similar instance; of the | 
might be cited. So that the commissioners first, be 
| acted no longer upon the common-law princi applied 
ple of the centre of the surface when an islan( in the 
| was met with, but abandoned it and followed aera” 
the thalweg or deeper channel ; that is, they fo! aly @ 





parties, is inapplicable to the water bounda- | 


ries of nations. The principle, it is to be 


| observed, applies, as the English books all 
| say, only to grants of land bounded ‘‘on a 


river,’’ or ‘‘ by a river,’’ or ‘‘on’’ or ‘‘along”’ | 
9 b > 


the ‘‘ shore,’’ or ‘‘ bank,’’ or *‘ margin’? of a | 
No such descriptive | 
Between the | 


‘‘river or stream.”’ 
words are used in the treaty. 
mainland of the continent and that of Van- 


couver the whole space is covered with water, || 


except as its surface is pierced by islands; 
and if the treaty is to be interpreted and ap- 
plied according to the narrow rule of the com- 


mon law, then the line of boundary must he | 


‘* averaged ;’’ that is, must be drawn from the 
middle of the water space on the forty-ninth 
parallel southwardly literally through the 
center of this whole sheet of water between 
the two main shores to the middle of Fuca 
straits, bisecting several islands, and among 
them, in all probability, San Juan itself, and 
giving parcels of each to the contesting parties. 

Such a mangling of the islands and islets 
would indeed be ludicrous; so ludicrous that it 
has never been at all suggested by the greedi- 


est advocate of the British claim. Nobody has | 


thought of applying the common law rule of 
re riparian proprietorship to these islands. 
Sven Governor Douglas, of British Columbia, 


| the originator of the claim to San Juan, has 


maintained a discreet silence in this regard. 
Again, Great Britain is already by her own 
former acts estopped and concluded from 
asserting that this middle surface-line through 
the archipelago is the true line. By the treaty 
of 1783, fixing the first boundaries between the 
United States and Great Britain, the water- 


‘ 


lowed the gutter or lowest part of the water-bed men i! 
The importance of this document will, I know, cally 2 
justify me in laying it before the Senate. |; of the t 
is still on file in the Department of State, under one, bj 








the hands of the commissioners of the respec’ —_ 
ive Governments, Messrs. Porter and Osgily; — 
| and reads as follows: on 
five 

“1. The boundary, shall universally be a water the oad 
line, so as never to divide an island. ‘ 

**2. Where there are several channels or passages, or retr 
and but one of them navigable, the navigable chau- 3 the 
nel shall indicate the line. nels. G 

**3. Wherethere are twochannels, and each afford: Sees 
a good navigation, the line shall follow the large: in poll 
column of water. they fc 

‘**4. When there are more than two channels th: dle.”? 
line shall follow the one nearest the center, provided e 

| it leaves a good navigation to each party.” re 

Both Governments adopted and acted upon baie 
this principle under that ancient treaty, couched al 
in the same terms, meaning the same thing, enh 

‘| and neither party has ever complained of this ; Hall 
| time-honored, practical interpretation and use aaah 
of these terms, nor attempted to depart from it cael 
until in 1859 Governor Douglas and the Hud: gee 
son Bay Company discovered that it would los cau 
| them San Juan Island; and then they began t tine Te 
| wriggle about the interpretation of the treaty. of rept 
The doughty Governor actually brought outs & — 
British fleet with two hundred and fifty gua: nel, alt 
on »oard to drive Captain Picket, who fortun: aries it 
ately was sent there in the nick of time by Hef 
General Harney, from thisisland. But he did “Te, 
not quite dare open his broadsides upon Picket s each e 
/handfulofmen. The presence of the spirited the be 
| Harney seems to have been a discouragement. in the 
| But again to the point. The boundary here Swede 
| is not declared to be at or on or along the chat: The 
_nel, or by the channel, or by or on the margi, part 4 
shore, or coast of the channel, but from 4 follow 
given point in the middle of the channel, an¢ Kln 
thence southerly through the middle of sai slieel 


channel and through the middle of the straits thirty 
of Fuca, the line of boundary being thus ex 


| pressly defined instead of being left to conjec cian 

| ture and to be made out or guessed oo compr 
‘ . 29 + e ott 

| ‘‘averaging’’ the width of the surface o! th oo 


| whole channels, a thing which, from the very 
| nature of the case, owing to the fact that the 
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_srface is half land and half water, an inter- 
~-<ture of islands and channels and shoals, it 
as and is utterly impossible to do. 
“and this was well and perfectly known to 
‘dq Aberdeen, who proposed not only the 
“ndary but the whole treaty. Such a thing 
~» boundary line cutting into two equal por- 
«ons the whole space between the continent 
operand Vancouver, 
nd all, never occurred to him, because upon 
vancouver’s map, which Lord John Russell 
ays was then before Lord Aberdeen, the Haro 
channel by name, as well as others not named, 
was distinctly laid down. vikea 
What, then, is the middle of this channel, 
nd how is it to be ascertained? 
~ [have shown that it cannot be ascertained 


land and water, islands | 


»y the common-law rule of running a center | 


-urface-line through the whole expanse of 
waters and islands lying between the twoshores, 
»ecause both Powers have construed differ- 
optly from that an identical expression in the 
-reaty of 1783, and because both have all along 
abstained from even suggesting such a line, on 
account of the impossibility of bringing to- 
vether the two lines, namely, the ‘‘ middle”’ 
‘ine through the Gulf of Georgia and the mid- 


dle line through Fuca straits, which two lines | 


wre by the treaty contemplated as forming but 
one and the same line, by running into and 
yaturally uniting with each other, which could 
not be unless the middle of one channel was 
ceographically and in point of fact the middle 
of the other. I say, for these three reasons: 


irst, because the two Governments have not | 


applied the common-law rule to islands lying 


in the center of the water surface; second, | 
because both have throughout the dispute act- || 


ially abstained from putting forth such an 
idea; and third, that such a line is geograph- 
cally impossible, having in view the language 
of the treaty, which really makes the two lines 
one, by running the one into the other, or, in 


ther words, welding them so as to form one | 


middle of the two channels, Georgia and De 
In construing the language the datum 
riven, the point conceded by both parties by 
he very language itself, and not to be denied 


ruca,. 


in point of fact, as admitted by both parties, 
they form but one channel, having this ‘* mid- 
dle.” How then, I ask again, is it to be 
ascertained ? 

| have shown that in reference to the islands 
it cannot be by the common-law rule. 


tion of the parties. 
Halleck, one of the most careful thinkers on 


Resort | 
must be had to some other to get at the inten- | 


international law that the United States have | 


produced, says, (page 138 :) 


“But where the river not only separates the con- 


| a strait or narrow sea between two portions of | 


| pressions ‘*‘ middle of the channel’’ and ‘ ¢thal- 


| water, while ‘‘channel’’ applies alike to water 


| terms relates to the earthy bed of the river it || 


| bed is the boundary line, a child will tell you 


| southwardly along this deepest line inthe straits 


| ascertained by actual surveys and soundings 


terminous States, but also their territorial jurisdic- || 


on, the thalweg, or middle channel, forms the line 
ol separation through the bays or estuaries through 
which the waters of ariver flow into thesea. Asa 
general rule this line runs through the deepest chan- 


nel, although it may divide the river and its estu- | 


aries into two very uneq al parts.’ 
Heffner (section sixty-six) says: 


If ariver separates two States the dominion of 
cach extends to the middle of the river, sometimes 
the bed, called the thalweg, serves as the boundary, 


as the thalweg of the Rhine. This mode was adopted | 
in the treaty concluded in 1809 between Russia and | 


Sweden. 


| river and lake frontier described by the treaty 


| are clear and indubitable ? 


| measures the depth of the channel by, so to 
or retracted by either, is that this middle line || 
; the same line and runs through both chan- | 
nels, Georgia and Fuca; and, of course, that | 


The thalweg is the ‘‘ valley way’’ or lowest || 


tollowed by boatmen in going down stream. 
_Kluber, speaking of the frontiers of the ter- 
ritories of a State, (section one hundred and 
thirty-three, ) says: 


" As to rivers and lakes as frontiers by which the | 


opposite banks are equally occupied, the middle, | 
°mprising in this the islands traversed by the line | 
< the middle, ordinarily separates the territories, | 
astead of this line nations have recently chosen for || hazard. 


; | settling it by arbitration, for a submission to 
part of the bed of the stream, the line most |, 
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frontier the thalweg; that isto say, the variable way 
taken by boatmen when they go down stream, or 
rather the middle of this way or road.” 

Lhe author adds in a note: 

ye the treaty concluded between the grand 
duchy of Baden and the canton of Argovia, Septem- 
ber 18, 1808. the parties to rk for their limit the thal- 
weg of the Rhine, but by this is understood the deep- 
est places of the river, and as to the bridges their || 
middle.” | 

Webster defines “‘channel’’ as the deeper 
part of a strait, bay, or harbor, where the prin- 
cipal current flows, either of tide or fresh water, 
or which is the most convenient for the track 
of a ship. 

Worcester defines the word as the bed of a 
stream of water, especially the deeper part of | 
a river or bay, where the main current flows ; | 


land, as the British channel. 
ir | 
Wheaton says: 
** Where a navigable river forins the boundary of 
conterminous States, the middle of the channel, or | 
thalweg, is generally taken as the line of separation 
between the two States, the presumption of law being 
that the right of navigation is common to both.”’ 


The author here manifestly treats the ex- 


lowest bottom 


weg’’ as equivalent, that is, the 
of the channel. 

Thus it appears that in its geographical and 
hydrographical sense the word *‘channel’”’ isthe 
equivalent of ** ¢halweg,’’ with this only differ- 
ence in popular use that ‘‘ ¢halweg’’ implies a 
downstream motion, and is therefore more 
generally applied to rivers or flowing masses of 


flowing and non-flowing. When either of these 


means the lowest part or gutter of that bed. 
Speaking of this bed, and on and along this 


that the middle of the channel is the deepest 
and lowest portion of the passage ‘‘ channeled’’ 
out through the earth. ‘‘ Through the middle 
of the channel’’ means, in the popular under- 
standing, through the lowest bottom of the 
space hollowed out, whether on land lying 
under water or not, because the mind at once 





speak, a vertical radius or diameter in order 
to estimate the size and capacity of the chan- 
nel. 

The true boundary, then, according to the | 
text of the treaty, is this line running from 
where the forty-ninth parallel strikes the line 
of deepest water in the whole channel, thence 


of Georgia and the line of deepest water through 
the straits of Haro to those of Fuca, into the 
ocean. This line is easily found. Ithas been 


executed by the joint commission of the two 
Governments. It gives the United States San || 
Juan Island, the most valuable in the group, | 
both in reference to navigation and military | 
defense. ‘The description in the treaty itself 
settles the question ; the line has been ascer- | 
tained in perfect accordance with the terms of || 
the treaty, giving those terms the meaning and 
effect required by the law of nations and the 
action and consent of the British Government 
itself under precisely like circumstances on the 


of 1783. Why arbitrate when your legal rights 
Were it a doubtful 


question in fact, there might be propriety in 


arbitration always implies some doubt of the 
legality of your claim, and is, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, practically an invita- 
tion to split the difference between the parties. 
But in this case there is so little uncertainty, 
such an absence of all ground of doubt, that it | 
seems ridiculous for us to undergo the humil- | 
iation of putting our rights and interests to | 
The step will inevitably lose us San ! 


| proposal that 


| terminate the 


SENATE. 


Juan. I predict it here. The British Govern- 
ment have set their heart upon this island. 
Chere has been already as much contest, trou 
ble, and negotiation about it as there was 
the northeastern boundary. On each side the 
sword has been sharpened for the final contest; 
and no longer ago than August. 1859, Lord 
John Russell announced to our Government 
in a solemn dispatch to Lord Lyons, the resi 
dent British minister here, that— 

**Her Majesty’s Government must, under any cir 
cumstances, maintain the rightofthe British Crown 
to the island of San Juan. The interests at stake in 
connection with the retention of that island are too 
important to admit of compromise.’’ 

And adds these haughty terms: 

“And your lordship will consequently bear in 
thind that whatever arrangement of the boundary 
line is finally arrived at, no settlement of the que 


. 
about 


| tion willbe accepted by her Majesty’s Government 


which does not provide for the island of San Juan 
being reserved to the British Crown.” 

Is not this a sufficient intimation of the pur 

. , ? . 1 . > ’ } 

pose of England and of the value of the island 


| No settlement will be accepted which does not 


give herthat island! It is her sine qua non; 
and this, notwithstanding Lord Aberdeen, hi 
predecessor, had in the very dispatch (of May 
18, 1846) which carried to Washington hi 
afterward became the treaty, 
expressly renounced all the islands exce 
only Vancouver. The language of this dis 
patch is : 


t 


“The forty-ninth parallel to the sea-coast, thence 
in a southerly direction through the center of King 
George’s sound and the straits of Fuca tothe ocean ; 


| thus giving to Great Britain the whole of Vancou 


ver’s Island and its harbors.’”’ 

And notwithstanding Lord Aberdeen had in 
conversation with our minister, Mr. McLane, 
} . — ] : 
only three days before, assured him that his 
proposal of a treaty would run the line through 
the *‘canal De Haro and straits of luea,’’ thus 


in express words adopting the De Haro chan- 


nel for which we now contend, and which | 
have shown to be the legal boundary called for 
by the treaty. 

Are we now, with such facts before us; 
i} 


~LC 


with 
contemporary admissions and statements 
of the party proposing the treaty, the party 


| against whom in law and in morals it is to be 


most strongly taken; with the treaty itself calling 
for that line; with the declaration that that line 
ran through the Haro channel; with the ad 

mission that ‘* Vancouver and its harbors’’ were 
all that the proposer sought to retain—are we 


' to be told now that the De Haro line was not 


intended; that no arrangement is to be ac 


| cepted which does not give San Juan to thi 


proposer of the treaty? Are we to be thu 


cajoled and then coaxed into an arbitration 


Sir, the honor of this nation forbids it. L 


| us not fall into such a snare. 


Iam aware that this peremptory language 
of Lord John Russell in his dispatch of August 
24, 1859, was afterward the subject of discus- 
sion between the two Governments. Its effect 


|| upon the American Secretary of State, Gen- 


eral Cass. was to incline him to break off the 
negotiation ; and it is interesting to observe ihe 
diplomatic machinery, not to say artifice, used 
to keep it on foot and to avoid an armed col 


| lision. 


Lord Russell, in his dispatch to Lord Lyon 
of that date, expresses the purpose of his Gov 
eryment in distinct and unequivocal term 
Giving his language its obvious, I should per 
haps say its only construction, General Cas 
in his dispatch to Mr. Dallas, our minister to 
England, of the 20th of October, says: 

** If this declaration is to be insisted upon, it must 


negotiation at its very threshold, 
because this Government can permit itself to enter 


| into no discussion with that of Great Britain or ans 


other Power except upon terms of perfect equali 
And when her Majesty’s Government declares th 
it will never yield its right to the island of San Juan, 
this Government has only to declare a similar a 
termination on the part of the United States, in ord 








: 
' 
: 
‘ 
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to render any further discussion of the subject en- 
tirely fruitless.” 


On receiving a copy of this dispatch, Lord 


Russell seems put to his wits for an explana- 

in. In his dispatch to Lord Lyons, ofthe 29th 
ember, he says: 

{hat declaration, which was to the effect that 

wo settlement of the question will be accepted by 

Majesty's Government which does not provide 


island of San Juan being reserved to the 

ich Crown, appears to have given rise to some 
meeption. When the meaning of atreaty is, in 
‘opinion of one of the parties, clearly in favor of 
interpretation it has adopted, but the interests 
stake are unimportant, the point in dispute may 

ce willingly yielded for the sake of peace and good 
neighborhood; but when the meaning is, in the opin- 
ion of one of the parties, clearly in their favor, and 
the interests at stake are at the same time highly 
important, a concession which would involve both 
an evidentright and avaluable interest could hardly 
be expected. Such was the sense in which [ wrote 
that we could not accept a settlement which would 
deprive the British Crown of theisland of SanJuan,” 


So that his former declaration that his Gov- 
ernment would accept of no compromise and 


no settlement, under any circumstances, that || 
should not give it that island, is made to stand | 
as Alnere appreciation, an estimate ote 

1e is | 
careful not to retract his former language, nor | 
to vary its obvious and unmistakable meaning | 


value of the island; but in his dispatch 


and intention. 


Again, in his subsequent dispatch to Lord 


Lyons of the 16th of December, he repeats 
that 
**Iler Majesty’s Government were mercly insist- 


ing upon theretention of an island which, from the | 


peculiarity of its situation, it was impossible for hor 


Majesty’sGovernment tocedewithoutcompromising | 


interests of the gravest importance.” 
On receving this dispatch, General Cass was 
still unsatisfied to go on with the negotiation. 


In his dispateh to Mr. Dallas of the 4th Feb- 


ruary, 1860, he says: 


** But Lam prevented from pursuing these consider- | 


ations, because, as | have already stated, the discus- 
sion has been practically foreclosed by the declara- 
tion of Lord John Russell, that itcan, under no 
circumstances, affect the British claim.” 

Thus the dilemma produced by Lord John 
Russell’s peremptory declaration stillremained. 
In hisdispatch to Lord Lyons of March 9, 1860, 
speaking of it, he says: 


“That explanation was offered by her Majesty’s | 
Government in all sincerity and candor, and your 


yy, will, I doubt not, share the disappointment 
of her Majesty's Government that it has not been 


aceepted as satisfactory. I can only now repeat, 


and your lordship will earnestly impress this upon | 


General Cass, that the United States Government 
has entirely miseonceived the purport of my declar- 
ation.” 

And this diplomatic mensonge, this averment 
that General Cass had ** misconceived’’ the 
import of a statement made in plain English, 


which every plow-boy and every milk-maid in | 
the land understands at once, is accepted as | 


such a retraction of the offensive expression, 
such a retreat from the aggressive position of 


Great Britain on this question, thatthe business | 
of negotiation again proceeds. Our Secretary, | 
in his dispatch to Mr. Dallas of April 23, ac- | 


cepts it—for he could do no less—as a state- 


ment that the declaration of August 24 was | 


‘*not intended to convey the meaning which 
this Government had attached to it.’’ 

But that such an intention did exist, and was 
plainly expressed in that declaration, no one 
can fora moment doubt; that it wasnot miscon- 
ceived by our Government, is equally certain. 
And even if left to stand upon Lord Russell's 
explanation of November 29, the purpose of 
the British Government is not less clear. It 
is expressed in language almost as peremptory. 
It is that— 

**A concession which involves both an evident 
rightand avaluableinterest can hardly beexpected.”’ 

But the door being thus opened, General 
Cass, in his note to eed Lyons of June 25, 
1860, expressed his readiness— 


“To receive and fairly consider any proposition 
which the British Government may be disposed to 





a 
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make for a mutually acceptable adjustment, with 
an earnest hope that a satisfactory arrangement will 
speedily put an end to all danger of the recurrence 
of those grave questions which have more than once 
threatened to interrupt the good understanding 


| which both countries haveso many powerful motives 


to maintain.” 


Meanwhile the joint military occupation of 
San Juan, agreed to by General Scott in 1859, 
was recognized by both the Governments; an 
arrangement which, not resting upon any law 


| or constitutional provision, has been and still 


is resisted by the civil authorities of Washing- 
ton Territory, who are in turn punished, or 
sought to be punished, for attempting to exe- 


| cute the laws of the Territory, by the military 
authorities of their own country, who in their | 
turn are again held amenable to the civil | 


authorities of the same country, presenting, as 
Major General Halleck says, in his letter of 


November 18, 1867, ‘‘an anomalous condition | 
| of affairs on that frontier.’’ 


But the negotiation respecting San Juan and 
the water boundary took another step, in the 


form of a letter from Lord Lyons to General | 


Cass, of December 10, 1860, proposing an 
arbitration, and, curious enough, naming the 
king of the Netherlands, the king of Sweden, 
and the president of the I’ederal Council of 
Switzerland as the persons from whom the 


| arbiter should be selected. 
I am not aware that this letter was ever | 


answered, except by selecting the president of 
that Council, as Secretary Seward did in the 
concoction of this treaty. Strange to say, 
he passed by our old friends the emperor of 
Russia, the king of Prussia, the emperor of 
Brazil, the president of the republic of Mex- 
ico, (a very able and competent man, ) and pro- 


posed no name himself in this serious matter | 


involving the limits of the Republic as well as 
commercial interests of great magnitude. 

Mr. President, I confess Iam not strongly 
attached to the policy of settling by arbitra- 
tion any question arising out of the foreign 
relations of the United States, and would not 
encourage it. 
run that mode of composing differences will 
be found conducive to our harmony with other 


nations or to the confidence of our own people | 


in their Government. In both cases the best 
arbitrator of our claims is found in that culti- 


vated and well-observed sense of justice which | 


has hitherto marked and ought ever to mark 
our course; in that disposition to do right so 
eloquently inculcatedin Washington's Farewell 
Address—a justice that inspires respect at 
home and abroad; and in our power as a Gov- 
ernment to redress national wrongs. 

Such a policy inevitably tends to impair that 
high sense of honor and of national responsi- 
bility before the world for acts done to us and 
of acts done by us, without which we should 
soon lose our standing in the family of nations. 
It tends to belittle the national dignity. It 
encourages both aggression and subserviency 
at the same time, by the expectation it creates 
that the difference will be easily settled by 
arbitration, and invites the nation, whether the 
occasion be great or small, to become a party 
litigant, begging the justice and protection of 


some emperor, king, prince, or president; | 


wrangling, squabbling in foreign courts to 
maintain its rights or to evade a just responsi- 
bility. It is the policy of litigation, voluntary 
litigation, and is demoralizing, because in every 


case there is an implied confession that after | 


all we may be in the wrong. It impairs the 


confidence of the people in the good sense and | 


good judgment of their own Government, 
teaches them to doubt whether their own coun- 
try is right or wrong, and thus dampens the 
national spirit and saps the foundation of pa- 
triotism ; and what is the worst of all, it takes 
from the constituted authorities of the nation 
the duty of protecting the honor, the rights, 


limits be referred to arbitration. 


‘| included in one of its counties. 


I do not think that in the long | 
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and the interests of the whole people, a; 
commits them to other hands, reducing {j,. 
constituted authorities to the humble characte, 
of mere solicitors for justice before a foreic 
master, instead of requiring them to dema,) 
and enforce that justice, upon the responsi lite 
of the people they represent. 

Least of all should a question of territorig 
‘ arbi I know, 
no precedent of the kind in our own history ., 
that of other countries. Such a mode of geii).. 
ment, although not perhaps prohibited by ¢},, 
Constitution of the United States, is yet ope 
to great objection. 


bility 


L to et) 
It disturbs and disapponts 


| the American citizen who has become a get}!,.. 


and has invested his means on the faith of t), 
Government, and who is unwilling to renounce 
his allegiance to his country and to be trans 
ferred to another. This island began to jy. 
settled by our people as early as 1850 or 185), 
In 1852 it was, by the laws of Oregon Territory. 
Territoria| 
taxes were levied and collected there. It wa: 
after this occupancy by our citizens that the 


| Hudson Bay Company intruded upon the 
| island and inaugurated this dispute while ou; 


people were settling upon it. 

These settlers or their representatives are stil| 
there, subject to General Scott's ‘* joint milj 
tary occupation.’’ Their families, their homes, 
their property are there; a fact well known to 
the American negotiator of this treaty. And 
yet the treaty contains not one word relating 
to their persons or property, grants them no 
protection, no right to sell and remove from 
the island, but turns them over like serfs and 
slaves to their new masters, should the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation so will, sub- 
jecting them to be expelled by force from their 
possessions, their houses and lands. ‘To what 
authority, to what law can they appeal? None! 
They must flee when warned, though their 
‘*flight be in the winter or on the Sabbath 


| day,’’ and be agonized by the presence o: 


‘them that be with child and them that giv. 
suck.’’ ‘This may come of referring this ques- 
tion of boundary to arbitration, an utter abau- 
donment of the duty of protecting our own 
citizens and a heartless transfer of their desti- 
nies to the Power whose dragooning and whose 


| arts may have finally prevailed ! 


We have but a moment ago rejected the 
Alabama claims treaty, because, in the lau 
guage of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, [Mr. SuMNER, ] it was “a 
snare.’’ ‘Thistreaty isa worse one. It places 
our important territorial rights—rights which 
Mr. Polk and Mr. Buchanan refused and prop: 
erly refused to submit to arbitration in this 


| same northwestern region—in the keeping 0! 


the ‘* President of the Swiss Confederation, 
the temporary head of a feeble State without 
permanent oflicial position or responsibility, 
possessing in small measure the dignity of head 
of a State ; a man without known eminence as 
a jurist, a man unfamiliar with our language 
and institutions, representing a small nation; 
it places in his feeble hands both the honor ot 
our country and its indubitable territoria! 
rights; and invites him, if he can be inductv 
so to do, to tarnish that honor and to transier 
those rights. 

Sir, I will consent to no such thing. I cannot 
agree that because we have rejected the Ala 
bama claims treaty we are called upon to relieve 
British mortification at that act y gracefully 


| letting England have her way in Puget’s sound. 


My reading and observation have made me 
too well acquainted with the great histone 
truth of her diplomacy, that she is more prac. 
ticed in evading treaties than any other civilize’ 


nation. I cannot forget that after the settle 


ment of the northeastern boundary question ' 
turned out from maps and other evidence ' 
her own possession but never made known 
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shat her whole claim was groundless and 
whole conduct little better than bluster. 
“| cannot forget the open breach of treaty 


» the misconduct and culpable neglect of her | 


Covernment during the late rebellion her own || 


ects were permitted to launch upon our | 
verqned commerce on the seas the rebel pirate 
atts that lighted up the midnight skies with 
ur burning steamers, brigs, and schooners ; 
yr. that when our minister, presenting the 
‘cis, remonstrated against the fitting out and 
.yarture of these rebel corsairs which finally 
escaped, he was coolly told that they had 
escaped in consequence of the sickness and 
‘nability of the law officer of the Crown to 
examine into the facts—a mere shuffle to cover 
upand hide from the world the fact of the con- 






ué 


nivance of the Government itself with the || 


"In short, sir, it is folly to affect ignorance of 
the truth—the gigantic, overshadowing truth, 
that the governing and commercial classes of 
England yearned for the destruction of our 


Eng 


Government; hangered and thirsted to see 

. American Government, that Government 
whose fundamental po is thatall political 
ower resides in the people, utterly destroyed. 
his Government was and is a standing scoff, 
dung in the teeth of legitimacy and aristocracy 
everywhere. It is the Government of popular 
rule, the Government of liberty, in antagonism 
to privilege. It was natural they should wish to 
see itextinguished. Such a result would have 
been a verification oftheir teachings. It would 
have proved, for the time being at least, that the 
theory that the mass of the people can govern 
themselves was a delusion, as they had taught 
all along. And it would have done more; it 
wouldhave have utterly destroyed acommercial 
rival on this side of the Atlantic. Deprived of 
power as anation the United States would have | 
presented two or three score of disunited, 
feeble States, without consideration or influ- 
ence among the nations of the earth, without 
nationality, without power to resist injustice, 
jut presenting the best market in the world 
for the sale of the products of the workshops 
ofEngland. This was the prospect presented. 
Was ever temptation such as this held out to | 
the mind of man—the overthrow of popular 
government, and boundless wealth flowing into 
the pockets of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes? And to attain these ends they 
were Willing to forswear all their vows against | 
human slavery, all their professions of friend- | 
ship for a ‘‘ kindred people having a common | 
religion and language,’’ all their solemn treat- | 
ies of peace, amity, and commerce with us, 
and to make war upon us under the deceitful 
form of conceding belligerent rights to the 
rebels. Sir, do not ask me to respect the sen- 
sibilities of sach a Government. If it can gain 
by over-reaching it does so, and sneers at the 
equality of man whenever man is weighed 
against the dollar. 

It is time, sir, that that Government should 
understand that the people of the United States 
are no longer to be trifled with; that treaties | 
made with that people are not to be broken | 
but kept; that we are able, willing, determined, 
that the faith of England given to us in her 
treaties shall be kept. I say it without boast- 





‘tin Our power easily to compel her to do | 
justice. Why, then, omit to warn her to sur- 


cease her usurped occupation of this island? || 


Why permit the ‘joint occupation’’ agreed 
upon by General Scott in 1859 to endure longer? | 
lt may be replied, it will be followed by war. 
do not believe it. 
war, should she lift her weapon in attempting | 
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| judgment of the committee, I simply desire to 


|| est and the most powerful. 


| over all who have taken the oath of allegiance 





But should she choose | 


‘o enforce her claim, we must accept the issue. | 


€ must then reckon with her hilt to hilt; we | 
must then mark down the future boundaries 
of this country with the point of the sword. 
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Treatment of American Citizens. 


WINCHESTER, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1870, 
On the resolution introduced by Mr. Cox in relation 
to the treatment of American citizens now held as 
political prisoners under English authority. 


Mr. WINCHESTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
opening of the present session the following 
resolution was offered by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Cox,] and referred to the 
Committee on l’oreign Affairs : 


** Resolved, That the American people learn with 
horror and indignation of the treatment of American 
citizens now held as political prisoners under English 
authority; that no language is suflicient totondemn 
the usage of such prisoners, and that we urge upon 
the national Executive the imperative duty ofimme- 
diate intervention on their behalf in such manner 
as shall tend to the prompt amelioration of their 
condition or their release; that the President com- | 
municate to this House such information as he ma) 
have in reference to this subject.’’ 

That committee, after a calm and full con- 
sideration, have presented to us the follow- 
ing substitute, with a recommendation for its 
adoption : 

** Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the 
President of the United States be requested to com- 
municate to this House, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, any information which may have 
come to his knowledge concerning American citi- 
zens, whether native or naturalized, who may be at 


| this time confined in the jails or prisons of Great 


Britain for political offenses, and any facts in relation 

to the treatment of such prisoners which he may feel 
at liberty to communicate.” | 
I do not hesitate to say, sir, that the original | 
has my preference; but deferring to the better | 
ae s 


express my earnest and cordial approbation of 
the spirit that has animated the report. A 
country like ours, sir, a large proportion of 
whose inhabitants—fully one half—are of for- 
eign birth or descended from foreigners, must 
either cease to naturalize the multitudes who | 
come to usannually from abroad or must resolve 
to protect them in all the rights of citizenship 
proffered to them by our laws. It is the great- | 
est glory of any nation that it protects the | 
poorest and humblest as zealously as the rich- | 
We should be as | 
prompt to throw the shield of our nationality, 
with all its rights, privileges, and immunities, 


prescribed by law as if they had been ‘to the 
manor born.’’ ‘This principle is ingrafted in 
the spirit of our laws, and upon the faith of its 
strict observance and enforcement every year 
since the formation of our Government, great 
numbers have sought our shores. ‘The right 
of expatriation, sir, is an original right ; it is | 
a right in which the American nation had its 

birth. It becomes us, therefore, in the words | 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Swany] | 
who made and so ably sustained this report, 
to— 


‘Write it in letters which may not be mistaken 
as the cardinal principle of our political faith and | 
our settled rule of action, that an American citizen, 
whether native-born oradopted, in whatever quarter 
he may be thrown, whether among Christians or jnfi- 


; | dels, whether in free lands or lands dedicated to 
Ing, but 2 . « > || lag ( / t i 
. she knows and we know that we have | with the official assurance of this Government of 
|| immunity and protection under that noble passport 


human bondage and oppression, shall stand forth 


which the world will be made to respect, ‘I am an | 
American citizen.’”’ 

Are we, Mr. Speaker, at this period of 
progress and civilization, to countenance the 
monstrous doctrine that the subjects of one 
Government leaving their country, emigrating 
to another in good faith, and contracting the 
relation of permanent subjects of the latter, 
by assuming allegiance to it in the manner 


] ees by its laws and institutions, are to 


e considered subjects of it, entitled to its | 


Mr. Winche ster. 


S 
ur 


Ho. or Reps. 


protection, consideration, and respect in all 
places and dominions save and except where 
they are most needed and sought—in thecountry 
from which they emigrated, and whose sover- 
eignty they have renounced? That returning 
within the limits of that country, there is no 
law but the law of that country to reach the 
ease, their original allegiance must then be 
held still to endure, notwithstanding it has 
been renounced and abjured under another 
and a foreign Government? Shall we, sir, 
admit that great natural and abstract right of 
man to be exercised merely by virtue of the 
municipal law of the country, and not in vir- 
tue of the public law—a creature of the muni- 
cipal code, unable to abrogate that allegiance 
or divest one of his character, his duties, and 
his liabilities, as a native-born subject within 
the limits of his native country? Is each sov- 
ereignty, in the regulation of this inestimable 
privilege, to adopt and practice an ancient 
maxim, which is said to have had its origin 
among border chiefs in Scotch raids— 





** The simple rule, the good old plan, 
That he shall get who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can?”’ 

Mr. Speaker, [ hold that American citizen- 
ship once confirmed as required by law, no 
other nation has a right to question its com- 
pleteness. American citizenship, by naturali- 
zation or by nativity, should be placed on the 
same footing everywhere, equally protected 
and alike recognized and respected in every 
clime and country of theearth. Otherwise we 
have the absurdity of a twofold allegiance, 
and the naturalized citizen of the United States 
is placed in the unpleasant predicament of the 
servant spoken of in Scripture, between two 
masters, both cleaving to him under their 
respective and conflicting claims of sovereignty 
and allegiance, rendering naturalization a mis- 
erable fraud. Sir, it is high time that the 


| feudal doctrine of non-expatriation was driven 


from our shores and exterminated from our 
laws. ‘The insolent and continued abuse of 
this doctrine has demanded the resolution 
under consideration. The outrages it seeks 
to investigate were faithfully and eloquently 
depicted by the gentleman from New York, 
{[Mr. Cox.] The voice of history, sir, is trem- 
ulous with the burden of woe, that comes 
floating up through ages, from this sickening 
tragedy of crime and oppression. 

But, sir, thank God, there is a strength, a 


| vitality, and an enduring power in the political 


ideas of historic races which nothing but their 
own degeneracy is ever able to destroy. There 
is no surer or firmer bond of union among a 


| people than the weight of a common grief or 
| misfortune. 


Ireland has obtained for hersell, 
without political independence, a distinct and 
a proud individuality ; a nationality of fame, if 
not of government. She has illustrated that 
sublime fortitude, that courage in the midst of 
tyranny which has gilded the wreck of Grecian, 
Polish, and Wungarian struggles with the halo 
of immortal glory. Her soul seems to have 
been preconfigured by Providence to the influ- 
ences of freedom, an instinctive love of lib 
erty, such as was felt by the Spartan when he 
compared it to the sun, the most brilliant and 
at the same time the most useful object in cre- 
ation, which will survive the degradation of 
any form or term of oppression. This senti- 
ment, sir, is indestructible in its nature, and, 
like the sea-shell, though torn from its home 
wh the deep, continues vocal with the music of 
its native liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States, 
glowing with that generous enthusiasm to com- 
municate the blessings of liberty which is 
always inspired by its possession, have been 
disposed to look with common aversion upon 
all forms of unequal restraints. Ravished by 
the divine airs of our own freedom, have we 
not proclaimed it ‘‘ the universal birthright of 
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humanity.’ and as we have witnessed nation 
after nation struggling to throw off its political 
bondage, have extended a cheerful sympathy 
and benediction. Sir, as said by the gentle- 


man from Minnesota, [Mr. Wrison: ] 


‘*No people deserve more sympathy from us than 
ir Irish citizens. They formed the first large im- 
inigration that swelled our population and power. 
fhe tyranny which drove them into exile specially 
titted them for earnest support of our free institu- 


” 


tions. 


Under the promptings of a deathless love of 
liberty they have flung their fetters into the 
tyrant’s face, and have come to make their 
home in our midst as men who in the sight of 


Ileaven and earth deserve to be freemen. Such |! 
are they, sir, who, bringing with them strong || 
arm, their knowledge of the arts and sciences, || 
have felled our forests, dug our canals, built | 


our railroads, embellished our cities, and cov- 


ered the land with monuments of their genius || 


and their enterprise. ‘‘ In the valleys, on the 
mountains, by the lakes, along the rivers, the 


mental and physical forces of these people are | 
at work through toil and turmoil, sweat and | 


exhaustion, amid dangers and difficulties, 
building up and perfecting the grand architec- 
ture of this country’s destiny.’’ 


philanthropy, and enlightened statesmanship, 


we should throw the panoply of our power | 


around them and defend them when assailed, 
come from what source it may. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a conflict be- 
tween freedom and despotism during the whole 
history of the human race; but never before, 
it seems to me, has liberty, with all its fervor, 
and despotism, with all its imposing power or 
sepulchral sculpture, stood directly confronting 
so boldly and perhaps so grandly as at present. 
No longer can the bayonet remedy the convul- 


ions of oppression and tyranny. The people || 


are not a furious herd which must be kept in 
chains. Always quiet and moderate when they 


are truly free, they are violent and unruly but | 


under those Governments where they are sys- 
tematically debased. The sword only reéstab- 
lishes the peace of terror, the silence of des- 
potism. Itis the ‘‘lightning-rod of civil power, 
justice, and legal liberty’’ that secures peace 
and order. 
of the Old World enjoy rest, save when at 


intervals the pent-up wrongs of centuries ex- | 


plode in the form of sanguinary insurrections. 
But from the depths of that tranquillity are 
ever issuing sickening odors, as from an open 
sepuleher of human hopes and human hearts. 
Che stagnant pool, sir, which basks sluggishly 
in the sun enjoys also rest, but beneath its sur- 
face venomous reptiles do gender and batten, 
while the malaria of pestilence and of death 
are exhaled from its waters. 

Sir, I believe with Lord Bolingbroke ‘‘ that 
« wise and brave people cannot be permanently 
cheated or bullied out of their hberty,’’ and 
that in spite of English dungeons and English 
boasted power the sea-girt isle will yet be re- 
deemed. The quenchless fire of freedom yet 
burns in Celtic bosoms. The unconquerable 
spirit of her sons is not yet broken; famine 
has not palsied it; death has not annihilated 
it; centuries of oppression have not crushed it. 
Never till England has torn from its tabernacle 
the Celtic heart of old Ireland, and crushed it 
in bleeding atoms beneath her iron heel, can 
she make her a consenting slave or a despised 
dependent. That old land will yet stand erect 
among the nations of the earth, fearless and 
unfettered, dictating her own policy, levying 
her own taxes, with her own flag waving from 
her ancient capital. 

Then, sir, may the fingers of her own min- 
strel once more sweep the cords of the harp 
that has long lain sad and tuneless in Tara’s 
hall. Then may the tomb be inscribed and 
the epitaph of her martyred son be written, 


Surrounded | 
with these guarantees of faithfulness to our 
institutions, under the dictates alike of justice, | 


It is true, sir, thatthe despotisms | 





and a rejoicing world with her own poet pro- 
| claim: 
The nations are fallen, and thou art still young, 
Thy sun is but rising, when others are set; 
And though slavery’s chains o’er thy morning hath 
hung, 


The full noon of freedom shall beam round thee || 


yet 
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| REMARKS OF HON. C. W. WILLARD, 

OF VERMONT, 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

February 15, 1870, 

Onthe report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in relation to the alleged inhuman treatment of 
American citizens in British prisons for political 
offenses. ‘ 

Mr. WILLARD. Mr. Speaker, I owe an 
| apology to the House for bringing upon it the 
flood of Irish eloquence which has followed the 
remarks made by me on a former occasion when 
this report was before us. 1 took occasion at 
|| that time to express, in what I then thought 

and now think moderate and plain language, 
my entire lack of sympathy with Fenianism in 
all its phases in this country. I was wholly un- 
suspecting of the slumbering fires of love for 

Ireland and the Irish that were lying uncov- 
ered in so many seats in this Hail. I spoke 

| of what [ considered the rights of existing and 

|| established Government, to expect that the 
| integrity of their territory and the complete- 

ness of their political organization should 
| remain undisturbed and be respected by all 
| friendly nations. I said we had demanded as 
| much as this for ourselves, and we ought to 
| accord as much to all other nationalities, Eng- 

_land among the number. I made no distinc- 

tion between the right of an adopted and of a 

native-born citizen to the protection, in his 

|| lawful pursuits, wherever he might be, of the 
|, whole power of this Government; but claimed 
|| that both were entitled to it in full measure. 


| 

| In all this, sir, I never thought I was giving 
| utterance to new, or un-American, or pusil- 
| lanimous doctrines. I did think, however, 
| that I was endeavoring to set forth a view of 
| international obligation that was not only right 
| in itself, but was entirely in agreement with 
| our own practice, and had been recently espe- 
| cially insisted upon in our diplomatic corre- 
| spondence with the English Government. 

But what I then said, and what then seemed 
to me innocent enough, and now seems to be 
| nothing but a simple expression of the propo- 
sition that the golden rule is as good arule for 
nations as for individuals, has been tortured 
by the gentlemen who have done me the honor 
of making speech after speech against it into 
a truckling subserviency to England and an 
unprovoked attack upon the Irish people, 
struggling against the harsh despotism of Great 
Britain—with how little reason will be appa- 
rent to any one who takes the trouble to read 
| what I did say on that occasion. It is very 
likely true, sir, that I am not disposed to 
bluster every time I hear the name of England 
mentioned. I have a very clear and settled 
opinion that the course of that Power during 
the recent civil war in this country was any- 
thing but friendly to us. I have not forgiven 
that unfriendliness nor forgotten it, and I have 
no purpose of doing so. But I have not been 
educated to interpret international law by the 
standard of feeling, much less according to the 
demands of a spirit of revenge. It is manly 
to resent an insult ora wrong; itis courageous 
to insist on redress when insulted or wronged 
by a Power our equal in resources and pluck ; 
but it is neither manly nor courageous to seek 
pretexts and opportunities for offering similar 
insults and inflicting similar wrongs. Petty 
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powerful nation loses its self-respect and , 
respect of all thoughtful people when it sto,,. 


| to such a small and unworthy and really coy 


ardly course of action. Washington gave i 
7 . . . . ernment 
of the foreign policy of this country, which 
was true wisdom and statesmanship whey . 
was written and is no less true to-day, 4, 
said : 

_ “Nothing is more essential than that permaney, 
inveterate antipathies against particular Nations’ 
and passionate attachments for others shouiq |, 
excluded; and that in place of them just and qnj. 
cable feelings toward all should be cultivated, |), 
nation which indulges toward another an habityy: 
hatred or an habitual fondness, is in some degree , 
slave. Itis aslave to its animosity or to its affoe. 
tion, either of which is sufficient to lead it astra, 
from its duty and its;interests, Antipathy jn oy, 
nation toward another disposes each more readily 
to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight cause, 
of umbrage, and tobe haughty and intractable who, 
accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur,” ~ 


There were not wanting those in Washing 
ton’s time who preferred the meddlesome pg). 
icy, and who would have made this nation , 
perpetual slave both to its animosities and jj; 
affections, and the race of that class of public 
men is clearly not yet extinct. 

In view of the multitude of the attacks made 
upon my former remarks I ought, in order t 


Ww 


show proper respect to those who have honored 
me with so much attention, to take some notice 
of the positions assumed by them in combat. 
ting my propositions. 

My colleague on the committee [ Mr. Woop| 
expressed surprise that 1 should have take, 
the position I did in the House after having 
assented to the resolution in the committee, 
He is in this under a double misapprehension. 
I have never objected to the resolution reported 
by the committee, and shall vote for it. It was 
the argument of the report that I expressed 
my dissent from; and I did that in committe: 
us well asin my place here; and the gentle 
man who reported the resolution [ Mr. Swany] 
understood that I expected, if I had opportu 
nity, to give my views on the floor of the House. 
The gentleman from New York, [ Mr. Wooo, | 
in alluding to my position, said: 

“He is equally at fault in his assumption thai 
these persons are held prisoners in consequence of 
an attempt to violate the laws of Great Britain, and 
of endeavoring todividethatkingdom. The Britis 
doctrine has been, that once an Englishman always 
an Englishman ; and that, per consequence, its citi- 
zens are subject to English laws, whether on foreign 
or British soil. ‘This has been the position and the 
ground taken by that Government, as well as by 
most of the other Governments of Europe, until ver: 
lately. And it is now admitted that in England 
many Americans who have been confined there were 
held for no other offense than for having sympa- 
thized with the Fenian cause in this country, ani 
upon a mere suspicion that they were in Ireland {or 
hostile intent. Our own records show this fact, and 
the failure toconvict when the cases were submitted 
to a proper legal investigation shows it. The State 
Department contains many proofs of the truth oi 
this statement; and the prompt release of all the 
Americans held there as political prisoners two years 
ago simultaneously with the abandonment by Ens- 
land of that absurd doctrine is additional evidence, 
if any were required.” 


The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Wi- 
KINSON | at another point in the debate said: 


‘*T do not mean to’say that any of these political 
risoners have been tried and convicted in the Eng- 
ish courts solely upon proofs of acts done within 

the jurisdiction of the United States. But I do mean 
to say that the proof is abundant which goes to 
establish the fact that citizens of the United States 
have been arrested and thrust into loathsome prs- 
ons, in company with the most vile and degraded 
criminals, with no substantial proof whatever that 
the parties thus arrested had committed any over! 
acts seainet the law within the jurisdiction of the 
English Government. : 

“It is true that in some cases the parties thus 
imprisoned were after a long confinement released 
for want of proof of any personal violation of Eng- 
lish law within English jurisdiction ; but such release 
did not atone for their long incarceration or for the 
inhumanity with which they were treated while they 
were thus held as prisoners.’’ 


Nearly every gentleman who has partici- 
pated in this discussion has made the similar 


nationalities may find pleasure in such a vexa- || charge, that the prisoners on whose bebalt 
tious policy of annoyance, but a great and |/ this inquiry has been started were unlawfully 
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4 in British prisons. There is, however, 
etiu * . e 

~-+ only no proof to support these assertions, 
+ the facts happen to be all the other way. 


it the ° 
(his subject was thoroughly considered dur- 


, the last Congress, and just at the close of 
1. jast session of that Congress the chair- 


man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs sub- 
mitted the following report: 

“The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was 
-oferred aresolution of the House of Representatives, 
ted February 3, 1868, requesting the President of 
the United States to institute an examination into 
ye facts alleged in the preamble of said resolution, 
“dif itshould be found that American citizens were 
an reed or convicted of crime before or by any Brit- 
‘sh court for words or deeds spoken or done in the 
pited States, to demand an immediate new trial or 
-elease of persons SO convicted, respectfully report: 
‘“’'The documents submitted to the House during 
the present Congress by the President on this subject 
wre voluminous. They consist of numerous dis- 
- atehes, letters, and reports upon subjects connected 
‘with the arrest and trial of many American citizens 
‘+ alleged interference with the Government of 
‘oat Britain in Ireland. It is undoubtedly true 
thatthe doctrine of perpetual allegiance has been 
‘sserted by the judicial officers in the courts of the 
pited Kingdom during these trials; and in some 
“stances the persons so arrested have been denied 

ie right to trial by a mixed jury, secured by the | 
ratutes of Great Britain to foreigners, upon the 
yvoundthat the persons making the demand were nat- 
jral-born subjects of Great Britain, incapable of di- 
vesting themselves oftheirallegiance tothesovereign 
o{GreatBritain, and for that reason notentitledto the 
tatute made for the benefit of foreigners resident in 
that country. But it does not appear from an exam- 
ination of the papers, which have been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on this subject, 
thatany conviction has been made upon this ground. 

“The most recent declaration of the facts upon 
which these trials have proceeded arestated by Lord 
Stanleyinadispatch to Mr.'Thornton, which has been 
printed for the use of the House. (Ex. Doc. 66, 40th 
Cong., third session, p 5.) Lord Stanley affirms that 
the allegation that Warren and Costello (the pris- 
oners referred to in the resolution of the House) were 
eonvieted and sentenced for words spoken and acts 
committed in the United States rests on a total mis- 
apprehension of the case. * They were convicted,’ 
according to the statement of Lord Stanley, * of trea- 
son-felony; the most prominent overt act proved 
against them being that they had come over to Ire- 
land and cruised along the coast with intent to effect 
alanding of men and arms in Ireland in order to 
raise an insurrection against the queen.’ 

“Tt was stated in the House of Commons by Earl 
Mayo, chief secretary for Lreland, in answer to in- 
quiries by Mr. Mills, that the only evidence given 
againstthem of their proceedingsin the United States 
was that oftheir being members of the Fenian broth- 
erhood previous to March, 1867, the date of the 
overt acts with which other prisoners in Ireland were 
charged. This evidence he regarded as necessary to 
‘onnect them with the Fenian society, and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the treason-felony 
act to bring them within the jurisdiction of the 
court. | 

“The public journals of Great Britain, in the re- 
ports of these trials, represent them as proceeding 
upon the allegation that the accused were convicted 
of offenses committed within the jurisdiction of 
Great Britain; that the reference made to words 
spoken or acts done in the United States were inci- 
dental, and not material to the trial. Among other 
journals,the London Times thus refers to these trials: 

“* On looking back to the trial of the two prisoners 
we find the case for the prosecution was constantly 
directed to establish the guilt of the prisoners in 
respect of their hostile return to Ireland. Whatever 
else they might be charged with, the Jacmel expe- 
ae engaged the attention of judges, barristers, 
and jury. 

V5 tt is undoubtedly true that the courts held that 
the accused were subject to the law as subjects of 
Great Britain, notwithstanding their naturalization 
as citizens of the United States; and that, as subjects 
of Great Britain, under their harsh interpretation 
of obsolete laws, they might be held responsible for 
actscommitted or words spoken in the United States. 

but it does not appear that the prisoners were con- 
victed upon this interpretation of the law, but upon 
the allegation that their offenses were committed 
within the jurisdiction, and were intended to incite 
insurrection against the Government of Great Brit- 
Stee provisions of public law exist in many 
ee are several statutes of the United States 
W ich hold citizens responsible for acts beyond the 
Jurisdiction of the United States. 

he neutrality act of 1818 provides that any per- 
son within the territory of the United States who 
shall enlist in the service of any foreign prince, State, 
colony, or district as a soldier, marine, or seaman, or 
who shall go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the 
United States with intent to be enlisted or entered 
to such service, shall be deemed guilty of high 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding 
ee and imprisoned not exceeding three years, 

‘ifteenth Congress, 1818, first session, ch. 88, sec. 2.) 

-he collectors of customs are authorized and 
required to detain any vessel manifestly built for 
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warlike purposes and about to depart the United 
States, when the circumstances shall render it prob- 
able that such vessel is intended to be employed to 
cruise or commit hostilities upon the subjects, citi- 
zens, Or property of any foreign prince or State, or 
any colony, district, or people with whom the United 
States are at peace, and to requirea bond and security 
of the owners. (lifteenth Congress, 1818, first ses- 
sion, ch. 88, sec. 2.) 

_ If any citizen of the United States, within the 
limits thereof, shall fit out and arm any private ship 
or vessel of war, with intent that it shall be em- 
ployed to cruise or commit hostilities upon citizens 
of the United States, he shall be deemed guilty 
of high misdemeanor, fined not more than $10,000, 
and imprisoned not more than ten years; ‘and the 
trial for such offense, if committed without the lim- 
its of the United States, shall be in the district in 
which the offender shall be apprehended or first 
brought.’ (Fifteenth Congress, 1818, first session, 
ch. 38, sec. 4.) 

‘“The owners or consignees of every armed vessel 
sailing out of the ports of the United States, belong- 
ing wholly or in part to citizens thereof, shall enter 
into bonds of the United States, with sufficient sure- 
ties, prior to clearing out the same, in double the 
amount of the value of the vessel and cargo, includ- 
ing her armament, that the said ship or vessel shall 
not be employed to cruise or commit hostilities 
against the subjects of any foreign prince, colony, 
State, or district with whom the United States are 
at peace. (Fifteenth Congress, 1818, first session, ch. 
$3, sec. 10.) 

“If any offense shall be committed on board of 
any ship or vessel belonging to any citizen of the 
United States while lying within the jurisdiction 
of any foreign State or sovereign, the offense shall 
be punishable by the proper circuit court of the 
United States in the same manner asif it had been 
committed on board of such ship on the high seas, 
beyond the jurisdiction of such foreign State orsov- 
ereign. (Statutes of 1828, ch. 65, sec. 5.) 

**The ground of complaint on the part of the peo- 
ple of this country is not altogether in the fact that 
Great Britain claims jurisdiction, to a limited ex- 
tent, of its subjects when beyond its aetual jurisdic- 
tion. [tis substantially that it denies absolutely the 
right of self-expatriation; thatit repudiates the doc- 
trine of emigration and naturalization, upon which 
the American Government is founded; that by its 
exercise of the asserted right of arrest it effectually 
debars alarge number of Americans from the uni- 
versally conceded privilege of locomotionand travel; 
that by its assumed authority to determine for itself 


the nationality of citizens of co-sovereign States it | 


undermines the foundation of all Governments that 
restupon the theory of expatriation, emigration, nat- 
uralization, and self-government. The frequent and 
persistent arrests of American citizens by the Govy- 
ernment of Great Britain, and the fact that other Eu- 
ropean States were following her example, alarmed 
the people and Government of the United States, 
and Jed them to demand, with a unanimity seldom 
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witnessed, that the extent, character, origin, and | 
nature of their rights should be considered and de- | 


termined by the supreme authority of the States so 
deeply interested. They demanded at least that 
whatever might be the solution of the question that 
at least its consideration and fina! settlement should 
not be longer postponed. 

first session of the present Congress from all parts of 
the country, calling upon Congress to determineand 
enforce the rights of American citizens resident in 
foreign countries. These petitions were from nearly 
every State, and signed by representatives of all 
parties. No subject hasever shown greaterunanim- 


Numerous memorials were presented during the | 


ity of opinion than this demand for the protection | 


ot American citizens resident or traveling in foreign 
States. In obedience to the prayer of these peti- 
tions, a bill was passed by the House of Represent- 
atives extending the authority of the President upon 
the subject. It embodied principles of legislation 
not before asserted by any Government, but entirely 
consiste 1t with enlightened theories of international 
law, and necessary for the protection of the citizens 
of one State against unauthorized and oppressive 
acts of other States, which were at variance with the 
rights claimed by all civilized nations in this age 
when intercourse and communication are constant 
and universal. 

** This act asserted the right of self-expatriation, 


emigration, naturalization, and self-government; it | 


protested against the invasion of these privileges by 
foreign nations; it asserted the necessity of the 
recognition of these doctrines, upon which personal 
liberty and national independence could alone 
depend, and the prompt and final disavowal of the 
doctrines of inalienable allegiance of naturalized 
American citizens to foreign States. It declared all 
acts, instructions, opinions, orders, or deeisions of 
any officersof the American Government which deny, 
restrict, impair, or question these rights, to be incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of this Gov- 
ernment. It declared that all naturalized citizens of 
the United States while in foreign States should be en- 
titled to and receive from this Government the same 
protection of persons and property that is accorded 


to native-born citizens; and the more effectually to | 
secure the recognition of these rights, it authorized 


the President, whenever it should be made known 
to him that any citizen of the United States had been 
arrested, and was detained by any foreign Govern- 
ment, upon the allegation that naturalization in the 
United States does not operate to dissolve his alle 
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giance to his native sovereign,or whenever any citizen 
should be arrested and detained, whose releaso upon 
demand should be unreasonably delayed or refused, 
to suspend in part, or wholly, commercial relations 
with the said Government; or in case no other rem 
edy should be available, to order the arrest and to 
detain in custody a subject or citizen of such for 
eign Government who might be found within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, who had not de 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the Uni 
ted States, except embassadors and other public 
ministers and their domestics and domestic servants. 
“This measure was not so much intended to con 
trol the settlement of the questions involved as to 


| compel a consideration and settlement of a matte 


which had been in issue trom the foundation of our 
Government, and which as an abstract question other 
Governments had persistently vefased to consider, 
and to which they gave attention only when the 
rights of individuals were so far affected as to force 


|| our Government to interfere for their protection. 


The apprehension that the power of reprisal—in 
itself a just and peaceful exercise of the undoubted 
rights of nations—might be considered a declaration 
ot war, led to an amendment of this clause of the act 
by the Senate, and with this modification it = 


both Houses of Congress, and was approved by the 
President July 27, 1808. : aS 
“The following is a copy of the statute. It is in 


itself a declaration of independence in behalf of the 
naturalized citizens of the United States: 


|| *** An act concerning the rights of American citizens 


in foreign States. 
Whereas the right of expatriation is a natural 
and inherent right of all people, indispensable to 
the enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and whereas in the recogni- 
tion of this principle this Government has freely 
received immigrants from all nations and invested 
them with the rights of citizenship; and whereas it 


| is claimed that such American citizens, with their 
| descendants, are subjects of foreign States, owing 
| allegiance to the Governments thereof; and whereas 


it is necessary to the maintenance of public peace 
that this claim of foreign allegiance should be 
promptly and finally disavowed: Therefore, 

*** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That any declaration, instruction, opin- 
ion, order, or decision of any oflicers of this Govern 
ment which denies, restricts, impairs, or questions 
the right of expatriation is Seater declared incon 
sistent with the fundamental principles of this Gov- 
ernment. 

“*Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That all natur 
alized citizens of the United States, while in foreign 


| States, shall be entitled to and shall receive from 


this Government the same protection of persons anil 
property that is accorded to native-born citizens i: 
like situatians and circumstances. 

“*Sro. 3. And be it further enacted, That wheneve: 
it shall be made known to the President that any 
citizen of the United States has been unjustly de 
prived of his liberty by or under the authority ot 


| any foreign Government it shall be the duty of the 


President forthwith to demand of that Government 
the reasons for such imprisonment, and if it appears 
to be wrongful and in violation of the rights ot 
American citizenship the President shall forthwith 
demand the release of such citizen, and if the release 
so demanded is unreasonably delayed or refused it 
shall betheduty of the President to use such means, 
not amounting to acts of war, ashe may think neces 
sary and proper to obtain or effectuate such release, 
and all the facts and proceedings relative thereto 
shall as soon as practicable be communicated by the 
President to Congress.’ 

**In pursuance of this action of the people and of 
Congress, the President made successful demands for 
the release of American citizens who had been ar 
rested under the circumstances detailed, and the 
committee is gratified to be able to state that all 
American citizens who bad been arrested, either un 
derthe claimof indefeasible allegiance or for alleged 
participation in insurrectionary movements against 
the Government of Great Britain, have been released. 
Among others, the persons named in theo resolution 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Measrs. 
Warren and Costello, are included. 

‘The following statement was transmitted by Mr. 
Moran, secretary of the American legation at Lon 
don: 

***T learn this morning [May 22, 1868] from Mr. 
W est, the consul at Dublin, that Mr. Denis O’Connor, 
the last imprisoned American citizen in Lreland 
known to him, has accepted his release.’ 

“Additional information was submitted to the 
House in a communication from the President the 
2d of March, 1869, as follows: 

***The Secretary of State, referring to his report 
to the President of the 29th ultimo, accompanied by 
a copy of correspondence relating to the imprison 
ment in Ireland of Messrs. Costello and Warren, 
citizens of the United States, informs the House that 
he has the honor to report further that he has been 
informed by Mr. Edward Thornton, her Britanni 
Majesty’s minister here, and by Mr. Reverdy John 
son, the United States minister at London, that thos 
persons have been released.’ 

**Tn the House of Commons, February 22, in rep! 


| to a question by The O’Connor Don, Mr. U. Forte 

| cue, the new secretary for Ireland, said the Govern 
| ment had carefully examined the list of prisone: 
| now undergoing penal servitude on charges of trea 
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; iclony, and it appeared that there 
were eigh ne prisoners, forty-two in Australia 
md thirty in this country. It was proposed 
that of these, forty-nine should be unconditionally 
diseharged—thirty-four in Australia and fifteen in 
thiscountry. Tois would leave thirty-two still to 
uodergo their sentences, which number would in- 
jude the organizers and leaders of the Fenian 
movement, whom the Government did not think it 
would be consistent with their duty to discharge, as 
there was no reason to believe that they might not 
their discharge attempt to renew treasonable 
practices. It does not appear, and it is not believed 

y the committee, that any of the prisoners retained 

re Americans; they are probably leaders of polit- 

il organizations of England and Ireland. 

* There is, therefore, no reason to doubt that every 
\merican citizen whose arrest has excited the appre- 
hensions or interfered with the privileges claimed by 
naturalized citizens while in foreign States has been 
released, 


hai 


* To avoid the recurrence of these exciting ques- | 


tions treaties securing the rights of our citizens in 
foreign States have been negotiated with several of 
the leading States of Europe in the order in which 
they here stand: 


* North German Union, (ratified and exchanged,) | 


February 22, 1868. 


* Bavaria, (ratified and exchanged,) May 26, 1868. | 


‘* Mexico, (ratified and exchanged,) July 10, 1868. 

** Baden, (before the Senate,) July, 1868. 

** Wurtemberg, (before the Senate,) July 27, 1868. 

**ILesse, (before the Senate,) August 1, 1868. 

“Great Britain, (before the Senate,) October 9, 1868. 

* Belgium, (before the Senate,) November 16, 1568. 

‘These treaties establish the following principles: 

First. Germans and Americans may reciprocally 
emigrate. 

** Second. Naturalization after a five years’ resi 
dence changes nationality and releases from mili 
tary duty. 

“Third. Naturalization till after a residence of 
five years shall not be binding on the original coun- 
try. 


“Fourth, Naturalization shall not be an excuse for | 


desertion from military service actually entered 
upon, but shall free from all liabilities for eventual 
service not due at the time of emigration. 

“ Futh, A naturalized citizen returning to his na- 
tivecountry withintentto resume his domicil therein 
und proving his intention by a continuous residence 
ot two years, shall not be entitled to the interposi- 


tion, respectively, of the United States or of North | 


Germany. 
The treaty with Great Britain which is now be- 


tore the Senate for ratification, is substantially like | 


the Prussiantreaty. Where it differs it is more favor- 
bleto the claims of the American Government. The 

ld —— doctrine ofindefeasible allegiance is re- 
NM inced, 

ized as American citizens. The only reservation 

ide in the treaty is that its final execution shall 
wait the necessary legislation by the two Houses of 
Varliament. 

“The ratification of this treaty and the enactment 
of the laws necessary to its execution will remove 
questions that have disturbed the peace of both Gov- 
‘riments from the date of our independence. This 
is in effect the complete recognition of the independ- 
ence of naturalized as well as native-born American 
citizens. 

“It cannot be doubted that similar treaties will be 
negotiated with all other nations with which Amer- 
ican citizens maintain communication and inter- 
ceurse, 


* The Committee on Foreign Affairs is gratified to | 


be able to report to the House that all questions re- 
ferred to in the resolution of the 3d February, 1868, 
iave been finally and satisfactorily settled. It there- 
fore requests that it may be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration.” 

This report establishes the fact, and no evi- 
dence now exists to controvert its positions, 


that no American citizen is in British prisons 


on those who have violated the laws of that | 
kingdom, and for such offenses have been fairly | 


tried and convicted. We would not reverse 
the judgments of our courts against offenders 
against our laws because those offenders hap- 
pened to be Englishmen; and why should we 
expect Kngland to do, or complain of her for 


not doing, what we would never consent should | 
be done in similar cases within the jurisdiction | 


of our own courts? What we claim for our- 
elves let us be ready to yield to others. 

But because I have insisted that England 
was to be recognized as one of the family of 
nations, and as such was entitled to the same 
respectful treatment that we should demand for 


the United States, I am arraigned in almost | 


every variety of eloquent discourse as a sympa- 
thizer with England and as a hater of Irish- 
men, The gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. 
WiLkINSON | said : 


I do not join my friend in his expression of sym- 
pathy for England or the English Government. The 


freatment of American Citizens 


Naturalized British subjects are recog- | 


events of our late civil war are too fresh in the minds 
of all of us tor us to forget who, in that great strug- 
gic for national life, were our friends and who were 
our enemies. These two peoples, the English and 
the Irish, both had their sympathies enlisted in that 
war; but they were enlisted on different sides. The 
Irish were under and followed the fortunes of our 
flag from the first battle of Bull Run to the final close 
of that great contest. The English people, on the 
other hand, not only sympathized with our enemies, 
but labored in the meanest, most cowardly, and I 
might say hypocritical manner, to aid our enemies 
and to destroy this Government. The difference 


between myself and my friend from Vermont is that | 


he pyenpareines with our enemies in that severe 

crisis, W i y 

with us in the hour of peril and of danger.”’ 
Another gentleman, [ Mr. Scnumaker, ] after 

denunciation of the Administration for its 


course in the matter of these prisoners, refers | 
| to my remarks in this style: 


“The next blast from the bugle was heard in this 
Hall. It was from the gentleman from Vermont, 
|Mr. WILLARD,} anda more subservient and truck- 


ing effusion to the glory of England never was heard || 
What could have induced suchre- |} 


before by me. 
marks Tam at a lossto understand. It could not 
have been the fear of the raiders from Canada again 
invading Vermont, as they did in 1864, for the gentle- 
man does not live in that part of the State.” : 
“That city (st. Albans) having once had a band 
of outlaws turned looze upon it from English soil, 


| would, [ should think, be in a good state of mind to 


appreciate anything relating to the English Crown.” 
It did not occur to me. sir, that the statement 
of the simple proposition that a government 


_had the right to enforce its own laws, in its | 


own territory, against any one who should vio- 


| late them, made me necessarily a sympathizer 
And hasthis Government, | 
and have our people, from their recent experi- | 


with Great Britain. 


ence, come to have such an admiration of 
rebellions that it is worth our while to go out 


of our way to encourage them, or to blow into || 
a flame of war the sparks of Irish discontent? | 
It may be that some of the Democrats of this | 


country would not be inconsistent in sympa- 
thizing with rebellions abroad, for unless they 


| have been greatly misjudged they would not 
have mourned over the success of one at home; 


but is it wise or just or righteous for the party 
that is charged with the business of the Gov- 


| ernment, and maintaining its position among 


the nations of the earth, to encourage Fenian- 
ism and filibustering? 

] am thankful, Mr. Speaker, that I am able, 
notwithstanding the wrongs England has in- 
flicted on this country in the recent past, to 
still stand for justice and honorable dealing 
among nations. Iam not in favor of erasing 
justice from our action as a nation because 


‘| England has stained her annals by a selfish or 


cruel policy. A nation fit to exist at all should 
have some higher law than lex talionis; some 
rule of action more abiding than the caprices, 
the jealousies, or the anger of the moment; 


| some principle more nearly just and eternal 


than revengeful clamor. As a Vermonter, I 
denounced—and I was right in that denuncia- 
tion, and the whole loyal people of the country 
agreed in that denunciation—the unlawful, 
unfriendly, and murderous raid on St. Albans; 
and standing on that principle precisely, be- 
lieving that what I claimed was law for Eng- 
land was also law for ourselves, | protested 
against the I"enian demonstration which at- 
tempted to make the soil of Vermont a base 
of operations for a like unlawful raid into Can- 
ada. If the denunciation was right, the pro- 


test was right; if the last was a ‘‘truckling | 
effusion to the glory of England,’ the first was | 
arraignment of a | 


an unjust and unwarrante 
foreign Power. 


I have not what seems to me to be the gift | 
of many who have declaimed so fiercely against | 


england, and who seem to find no embarrass- 
ment in insisting that there shall be one law 
for Great Britain and another for ourselves ; 


| that we may worry England, but she must let 


us alone; that she must pay us for Alabama 


| depredations, while we may sympathize with 
, and encourage every Fenian who chooses to set 


Mr. Willard. 


ile lsympathize with those who stood firmly | 
|| anniversary was accustomed to dare Engl 


| statesmanship. 


_ will need no arousing for the fray. 
| perpetual worrying and bullying and bluste; 








| February 1; 
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on foot an expedition against the integr; 
her empire. It may be convenient and perhs 
natural to inquire whose ox has been ... 
before deciding upon the right or wrong 
action ; but I am obliged to confess that | 
been educated to believe that there is g |, 
and a better rule of action for nations ani , 
viduals than the promptings of self-intere, 
the impulses of revenge. 

And I had hoped that the bluster that y, 
to find its annual opportunity on the Fog), 
July, and from a thousand platforms oy ), 
to come on and fight and be gloriously whippe: 
by the Yankee nation, had been dismissed. 
not from our platforms, at least from ,» 
Ido not think that much :. 
added to our dignity or consequence, or thy 
we shall make a more considerable figure ; 
history, by barking and snapping, like jj 
natured curs, at the heels of the Britis}; |jo) 
When England wrongs us, and we are rea) 
to make a square stand-up fight for redre; 
that cannot otherwise be obtained, the nat 
But th 


ing, this fierce denunciation and invectiy, 
this perpetual scolding, this setting on ay 
sympathizing with Fenianism and Irish di: 
content, is utterly unworthy a great, conscious 


| and self-contained and self-reliant Power, 


| cannot believe, moreover, that we show; 


_ this way the truest and best sympathy with: 


sufferings of Ireland. My colleague on {| 
committee [Mr. WiLKINSON] and many othe: 
gentlemen have said that we owed this sym 
pathy as a debt to Ireland. He said: 


**By the providence of God this nation is plac 


| in a condition where it is impossible for us to act 


obscure partin the affairs of othernations. Weea 
not, if we would, “hide our light under a bush 
It is therefore all-important that the sympai 
which we do express shall be consistent with | 
example which we have set to the people of oth 
and less favored lands. These Irish people have bee 
attempting to walk in the light of the exam/ 
which we have set them. Oursuccess has awaken: 
anew their longing for national independence. A 
it would be as strange and unnatural for us to wit 
hold our sympathy for them now as_it would bet: 
a mother to forsake her first-born. But it woul! 
still more strange and unnatural for us to syn) 
thize with the oppressors of this people. 

My colleague, I am sure, will agree with n 
that if we would help Ireland we should lv 
our sympathies wait on our judgment. | 
would hardly be intelligent or even valua 
sympathy with a caged bird to encourage it: 
beat and bruise its head and wings against ti 
bars of its prison-house. Ireland cannot, i 
it was united as one man, sever itself from th 
kingdom of Great Britain. 


empire is too strong for Irishmen at hom 


even when aided by Fenians from the Unite: 


States. Ireland may make her condition ! 
finitely worse by rebellion, but it can be mad 
no better by war with such a Power as Eng 
land. ‘The liberation of Ireland will com 


through the English Government, and not 1! 


the breaking up of that empire. Gladston 
and Bright are the true friends of Irelav: 
better far than the misguided enthusiasts wi 


are ready to hurl defiance at England av 
| inflame Irishmen to beat and bruise and ru! 


themselves in the vain effort: to break th 


prison bars and attain freedom and a separal 
Fenianism never will achieve 


nationality. 
deliverance of Ireland, and althoug! it ™ 


exist, as the Delegate from Montana | Mr. Cay 


ANAUGH] prophesied, long after I shall ha 
been dead and forgotten, its life will be qu! 


too short, unless it is ruled by wiser and mor 


prudent counsels than have yet controlled! 
unfortunate career, to accomplish any g00¢ | 
the people which it has thus far carsed ¥ 
promises that it had no power to perforin. 


The gentleman from Montana gave the Hou: 
the benefit of his knowledge of the early h'~ 


The power tha’ 
holds the island and will hold it to tha 
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.ory of Vermont in the following burst of Irish | 


eloquence : 


“Permit me to remind the gentleman from Ver- || 


wor . 
sle-flie 
battle ae Dn the name of Ethan Allen was echoed 
_ every hill-top and from every vatley in the 
es Mountzin State, and long before the name of 
Ceaskc had lost its power as the rallying-cry of the 
riots of the Revolution, the American and Irish 
Venians of that day elected to Congress, in the very 
jistrictwhich the gentleman now eer a na- 
tive-born Irishman, then imprisoned as a criminal 
for daring to utter his honest sentiments against the 
policy of the administration of the elder Adams—tho 
vallantand heroic Matthew Lyon. By the operation 
*¢ the infamous alien and sedition laws this revolu- 
Hopary patriot, like the American prisoners now 
-rishing 1n English jails, preferred his manhood and 
his love of liberty to the blandishments fi power; 
and the people of his district, like the gall 
(y Donovan Rossa to the British Parliament, sent 
him as a rebuke to his oppressors to represent them 
in the Congress of the Union.” 


Matthew Lyon was cashiered for deserting 
the post of which he had command, in Ver- 


at before the crimsoned tints of the terrible |; 
a of Bennington had been bleached by | 


‘ lant yeo- | 
saury of Tipperary in the recent election of the | 


mont, during the early part of the war of the | 


evolution. 


victed for a libel on John Adams. After his 


second term in Congress he went to Ken- | 


tucky, seeking fresh fields, where his turbulent 
and stormy nature found, no doubt, more con- 
genial comrades than in Vermont, and Ver- 


mont has got along tolerably well without him. | 


Fenianism is not now, I am constrained to 


think, the highest type of a wise and brave | 


struggle for liberty, but it has, no doubt, im- 
proved greatly in that respect since the time 
of Matthew Lyon. 

But, sir, this debate has drifted away from 
the single point of objection which I made to 
the report of the committee, namely, that the 
report expressed sympathy with the Fenian 
organization. My colleague, the gentleman 
from Maryland, [Mr. Swann,] has given us a 
fine dissertation on the duty of the American 
Government to protect American citizens. In 
this | most cordially concur. But I said when 
this subject was first before the House, and I 
here repeat it, that the citizen must be in the 
lawful pursuit of his business or pleasure to 
entitle him to that protection. When he be- 
comes on a foreign soil a violator of the laws 
of that foreign jurisdiction, he voluntarily 
tirows off the shield of protection which 
American citizenship would otherwise hold 
over him. 

We have heard here warm praise of the con- 
duct of Irish regiments in the late rebellion ; 
and | have been asked if I had no sympathy for 
ihe soldiers of such regiments who have since 
enlisted under the banner of the Irish repub- 


‘ic, and thus found their way into British pris- | 


ons, 


{ can hardly understand why I ought to 
follow them with my sympathy. Because they 
fought here gallantly to crush a rebellion 
against established Government, am I com- 
pelled to approve of their course when they 


attempt to make a rebellion against an estab- | 


lished Government? Is an Irish rebellion so 
much more righteous than a confederate rebel- 
lion, that I may love the one and hate the 
other? Do gentlemen mean to be understood 
as holding that while rebellion against our Gov- 
ernment isthe greatest crime, rebellion against 
any other Government is righteous? May we 
strike everybody, and must nobody strike us? 
American citizenship ought to be a protection 
to every one who has a right to it, and who has 


not forfeited that right by misconduct; but it | 


would very soon come to be no more respected 


than the brigand’s sword if we attempt to make |, 
\t Cover with its protection every citizen of this | 
country who violates the laws of other Govern- | 


ments, 
lhe gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Win- 


He was indicted, tried, and con- | 








his fervid rhetoric against tyranny always and 
everywhere in such periods as these: 

‘* Mr. Speaker, there has been a conflict between 
freedom and despotism during the whole history of 
the human race; but never before, it seems to me, 
has liberty, with all its fervor, and despotism, with 


| all its imposing power or sepulchral sculpture, stood 


directly confronting so boldly and perhapsso grandly 
asatpresent. No longercanthe bayonetremedy the 
convulsions of oppression and tyranny. ‘The people 
are not a furious heed which must be kept in chains. 


| Always quiet and moderate when they are truly free, 





they are violent and unruly but under those Govern- 
ments where they are systematically debased. 


silence of despotism. 
power, Justice, and legal liberty’ that secures peace 
and order.” 

This is all very fine, but I might disagree with 
the gentleman as to the precise point of time 


when freedom and despotism stood most di- | 


rectly and boldly confronting each other. 


Nine years ago the most terrible conflict the | 
| world has seen was joined between these | 
|| opposing forces, and the scars of that terrible 
war raging over more than half the territory | 


of this Republic are scarcely yet healed, and 
the wrecks of its battles are hardly yet cleared 


away. Ido not remember to have heard during | 


that struggle the clarion voice of the gentleman 
summoning the sons of Kentucky to join the 
army of freedom, but, doubtless, with his quick 
and burning impulses to strike and speak for 
downtrodden and oppressed peoples, he de- 
nounced tyranny then as he does now, and the 
poor slaves of Kentucky found in him a sym- 
pathizer, a defender, and a brave champion. 
But I may, perhaps, be pardoned for suggesting 
that the constitution and lawsof Kentucky are 


not to-day much more liberal toward colored | 


persons than English laws are toward Irishmen, 
and that State may still be considered as mis- 
sionary ground where the passionate declama- 
tion of the gentleman against oppression may 
find occasion enough for its utterance, without 
crossing the Atlantic to strike terror with its 
eloquent fulminations into the heart of every 
Englishman. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I will call attention 
to only one more of the many allusions to my 
position which have been made during this 
debate by the gentlemen who have waged this 
oratorical warfare on England. My colleague 
on the committee [Mr. Woop] at the outset of 
his speech characterized Vermont, New Eng- 
land, and the Republican party in these words: 


‘*The tenor of his remarks, which were all of this | 
character, leaves a painful impression, and, like the | 


political party to which he is attached and the sec- 
tion of the country from which he comes, is intoler- 
ant, unprogressive, fanatical. and puritanical. It is 
the spirit that persecutes all others who entertain 
religious and political sentiments different from their 
own, and which unhappily has recently been im- 
pressed upon the legislation of the country. 
fore, the gentleman from Vermont doesnot represent 
himself alone in what he has said upon this question. 
The opinions he utters are those of a party and a 


section of the country, and, it is to be apprehended, | 


of the Administration itself. His position thus be- 
comes important, and I propose to examine it.” 


I am not surprised that the section of coun- 
try which I have the honor in part to represent 
here should present to the gentleman little in its 
political or religious history with which he finds 


1imself in sympathy ; and the gentleman will, I | 


trust, take no offense when I tell him that politi- 


cally, at least, the great majority of the people | 
of Vermont are not admirers of the example of || 
republican government given by New York | 


city. Vermont has, no doubt, some Puritan 
notions, and I should be entirely false to her 
history and her political character if I should 
plead here not guilty to that charge. Sheis not 
ashamed of her reputation in that regard, but 
on the contrary is proud of it. Among the 
Puritan ideas which Vermont put as the cor- 


The | 
sword only reéstablishes the peace of terror, the | 
[tis the ‘lightning-red ofcivil | 


There- | 
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it 
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| 


Ho. oF Reps. 


A slave never breathed her mountain air. Her 
form of governmentis simple and democratic, 
and under it her people have for almost a cen- 
tury enjoyed perfect civil and religious freedom, 
equally and happily removed from intolerance 
on the one hand and license on the other. 


| The mob does not rule her churches or her 














| ner-stone under the fabric of her government | 
| is that old-fashioned notion that all men are 
CHESTER } was eloquent in his pleading in behalf || created equal, and that civil and religious lib- 
of freedom and people struggling against op- || erty is the right of every person born on our 
pression, and he launched the thunderbolts of |! soil or adopted as a citizen of the Republic. 


| 


i 


| platforms, but liberty, regulated by law and 


controlled by intelligence and education, has 
given her always the blessed fruits of order and 
peace. 

When the enemies of free government as- 
sailed the life of the nation Vermont was intol- 
erant of that rebellion, and so far justified 


| the gentleman’s epithet ; so intolerant, in fact, 


that when the mob in New York city were 
resisting the draft, were putting in operation 
in that city another rebellion in aid of the one 
inaugurated by Jeff. Davis ‘at the other end 
of the line,’’ were hanging to lamp-posts un- 
offending black men, and sacking and burn 
ing colored orphan asylums in their infuriate 
hate of republican institutions and equal rights 
for all, Vermont regiments interposed their 
bayonets and their bodies secant tea mad and 
fiendish spirit of hatred of liberty, and gave 
security to property and life imperiled by the 
tolerant, progressive, unfanatical, and unpuri- 
tanical rioters of that city! 

Vermont may have aided—I trust and believe 
she has—in impressing this Puritan spirit, this 
spirit that votes and fights, if occasion requires, 
for liberty in our own country, and strives to 
establish oa a nation loving liberty and build 
ing equal rights into every part of the fabric 
of our Government, upon the institutions of 
this Republic; and | regret that while engaged 


| in this work she has encountered at every step, 


in battle, in council, and in legislative halls, 
the unrelenting, ever-watchful opposition o 
some at least of the constituents of the gentle 
man from New York. And she does not pro 
pose to stop in this work while it is in an 
respect left incomplete; nor does she conser 
to be diverted from it into any crusade in behal! 
of downtrodden Ireland nor into any war fo: 
territorial annexation or aggrandizement by 
whomsoever suggested. If thisis intolerance, 
then Vermont is intolerant ; if this is to oppose 
the spirit of true progress, then Vermont is 
unprogressive ; if this is fanaticism, then Ver- 
mont is fanatical ; if this is puritanical, then is 
Vermont Puritan. And God grant she may 
ever remain so! 

As to the treatment of these prisoners, and 
in connection with the allegations of inhuman 
treatment of these prisoners, [ desire to call 
attention to the following report of a speech 
made by Mr. Bright: 

“On Monday night, January 10, a meeting of work- 


ingmen and others, who seek some mitigation in 
the treatment of the Irish political prisoners, was 


| held at the Public Office in Moor street, Birming- 


ham. Mr. Alderman Brinsley occupied the chair. 
It was stated that the Right Hon. Jobn Bright, M. 
P., Mr. G. Dixon, M. P.,and Mr. Muntz, M. P., had 
been communicated with on the subject of a depu- 


| tation to wait upon them for the purpose of urging 


that an official inquiry should be made into thealle 

gations respecting the inhuman treatment of the 
Fenian prisoners. Replies had been received from 
the three members expressing their willingness to 
meet a deputation onthe subject. Several speeches 
were made, and the charges made in the Irish 
‘national’ papers were referred to. Those charges 
were tothe effect that the Fenian prisoners had heen 
and were still being treated with unnecessary harsh 

ness. From the effects of this treatment it was 
alleged that many had died and others had become 
hopeless lunatics. These charges, it was said, were 
not mere rumors, but were based on well-authenti 

cated documents. Most of the speakers believed 
tne charges to be true, and they were quite upan 

imous in their demands for an investigation into 
them. It was resolved that a deputation wait upon 
Mr. Bright and the other two members, 

“The deputation was received by Mr. Bright on 
Wednesday afternoon, and having set forth thei: 
views, 

* Mr. Bright replied as follows: I do not wish in 
the least to find fault, for Ido not findin myself any 
kind of disposition to do so, with the conduct of the 
gentlemen who come here to see me on this question, 
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which is at once very instructive and very painful. | 
If there be, and there may be and evidently are, | 

me who believe the statements which have been 

made, it seems to me to beabsolutely their duty that 
they should see any member of the Government, of 
the House of Commons, who may have any influence 
n remedying any of the abuses of which they could 
justly complain. There are fortunate circumstances 
in regard to the question itself, and one which is 
unfortunate as regards the prisoners. In this coun- 
try for a long time we have not been in the habit of 
having pospeet prisoners, and therefore we have no 
political prison. There are many countries in Eu- 
rope in which, if the Government, for the safety of 
the people, found it necessary to take men from their 
bomes, try them, and send them to prison, they have 
places where they can send them, and where they | 
are all together, and are not associated with other 
prisoners who are shut up for the commission of 
ordinary crimes. 

“In this country we have no prisons of that kind, 
ond 1 hope we never shall have. {Cheers.] It follows, 
then, that the prisoners who are shut up tor offenses 
which are of a political character have been placed 
in prisons which exist, and not allin one, butinsome 
degree distributed. If political prisoners are in the 
same building with ordinary prisoners it is scarcely 
possible to separate them so entirely as could be 
wished, and it is scarcely possible to establish for 
them an entirely differentsystem of discipline. Itis 
possible todo something: and from what I have seen 
in the nemapapers. and from what I know, a great 
deal—and probably as much as possible, or there- 
abouta—has been done andisbeing done. The Gov- 
ernment have notthe slightest wish to treat the polit- 
ical prisoners harshly. Weput aside for themoment 
the question whether or not they are rightly im- 
prisoned. All that isa question of policy which we 
arenotnow discussing. The great object of the Gov- 
ernment is, that the prisoners should not be treated 
with indignity or any hardship inseparable from a 
system of incarceration. Youknow that during the 
last session certain statements were made in the 
Ilouse of Commons in regard to these alleged cruel- 
ties to Fenian prisoners. The home secretary made 
an answer to these allegations which was felt to a 
great extentto be satisfactory. Hedemonstrated as 
much as possible from the inquiry made that the 
statements were not true. 

** These statements find their way to the public gen- 
erally through certain newspapers in Ireland whose 
object is not at all the peace of the country, or the 
safety of the Government, or any object which good 
citizens would wish to promote. They are papers 
which are instigating to disloyalty, not only to the 
Crown, but also to the Parliament and to the law. 
They seek to further their object by ccrtain state- 
ments which create great expectations in the minds 
of the people. Ihave very good reasons for know- 
ing that the statements which have been made, and 
ome of those which have been sent by the prisoners 
themselves, as I believe, are to a very large extent 
without foundation. They are statements, shall I 
say, not embellished only, but they are statements 
so extravagant that it would be impossible any man 
should believe that any English Government would 
treat the prisoners in the manner described. With 
regard to the allegations, there will be inquiries in- 
stituted by the home office for the purpose of ascer- 
tuining the exact facts. have repeated the state- 
ments which have caused these inquiries, and I have 
been astonished at the difference; and I am bound 
to believe that the grievances complained uf have 
been exaggerated to an enormous degree. 

** Lhave heard what Mr. O’Neillsays, and although 
I do not know he went through those cruelties I re- 
called the painful letter written by Mr. Ernest Jones 
describing what hesuffered. Any Government which 
would inflict on a political prisoner the hardships to 
which Mr.J ones was subjected on that occasion would 
bea Government which would have no right to appeal 
to the sympathies of afree people. On this matter 
my view does not differ in the slightest degree from 
yours. I know that the home secretary has made 
repeated inquiries, and that he has constantly had 
ihe subject under his consideration; but unless tho 
Government were to remove the whole of the pris- 
oners to some prison—to set it up, for the time at 
least, asa sortof political prison—I believe it would 
not be possible to make all the changes which some 
of us would wish to be made. It would be an un- 
pleasant thing to me and to you and to the whole 
country that it should be recorded in history that in 
this country there was anccessity for having a prison 
for political prisoners. I would rather prefer that 
all the mitigation should be given which could fairly 
be given in all the various prisons in which the 
unfortunate men are placed. 

** What you havo said and the interest which you 
have felt shall be represented by me without any 
abatement to the Government, and especially to the 
home secretary. I am sure the case of the prison- 
ers will not suffer from the statements which you 
have made or the feeling which you have expressed 
on their behalf. (Cheers.} What I said last night as 
to the ‘unbarring of prison doors’ I said merely from 
the feeling which [have on this matter and which 

have always entertained. There is not a single | 





wmember of the administration who would not be || 


rejoiced, and who would not go to bed to-night in a 
happier mind, if he had been able during the day 
to determine that the prison doors should be ‘ un- 
barred.’ I suspect that eyen Irishmen themselves | 





would not have any great consideration for a Gov- 
ernment that allowed itself before it thought the 
time had come to be influenced by something ap- 


country. 


and arm and drill and break out into open insur- 
rection. [ am not speaking of specific crimes which 
men of violent and untamable temper have com- 
mitted, but [speak of the general actof war, because 
that is what was contemplated. You must bear in 
mind that it is notonly the rich whosufferfrom these 
convulsions. Every disturbance of the public peace 


Government to make tho law more severe. Every 
disturbance of the publie peace affects to a great 
extent the solidity of our social system and the 
industry of the people. It affects the security of 
capital and the general condition of trade. Although 
men from honorable though mistaken views are 
betrayed into the commission of such crimes there 
are no greater offenses against the national peace 
than for men to endeavor by armed insurrection to 
carry out a policy which in this country may be car- 
ried out without force at all. 

“Ever since 1832, when the reform bill was car- 
ried, all pretense for armed interference is gone. 
Everythingright to be donecan becarried by moving 
on public opinion, that public opinion acting upon 
Parliament andthe administration. Though I have 


of changes, and changes which we showed by dem- 
onstration were right to be made, still for all that I 
am bound to say that I know no greater enemies to 
our country than the men who attempt by force of 
arms to disturb the public peace and to break down 
the authority of the laws. Least of all are those to 
be excused who being in a country to which they 
have emigrated, aud thereby escaped from what they 
suppose to be the tyranny and oppression here, are 
free to do what they please, yet conspire against our 
common country. I cannot see that any kind of 
allowance isto be made forsuch persons. If they 
like to be citizens of America, let them be so; but 
having transported themselves to another country, 
and become citizens of another State, they are the 
enemies of our country if they come here to destroy 
the public peace. 5 

** Men because they are Amoricans are not to be 
judged less leniently than men who remain in this 
country and endeavor to do what they believe to be 
to the interests of the country. Idid not intend say- 
ing what I have said, but I have been led to do s0 
by what has passed here. I will repeat what you 
have said, rat what you feel and wish I will, without 
any abatement or mitigation, or lessening of its influ- 
ence, report to the members of administration. It 
will be to methe greatest possible delight, as I believe 
it would be most certainly to every member of the 
Government, if they could at once throw open the 
prison doors and let all these men go free. But they 
must consult what they believe to be the safety of 
the country, and they must take into consideration 
the general state of public opinion on this subject 
throughout the United Kingdom. The Government 
cannot go before, and it ought not to lag much behind 
public opinion. Itis a great and painful question, 
and [ speak the sentiments of every member of the 
administration when I say that they will give it now 
and in the future, and I hope in a not remote time, 
all the consideration it deserves. 

**The deputation then withdrew.’’ 
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REMARKS OF HON, J. R. McCORMICK, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1870, 
In defense of the Democratic party, in reply to the 
remarks of Mr. Sarqgenrt. 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Missouri. In the 
debates of the House a few days since, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SaRGENT] took occasion to use the following 
language : 
| ‘J donot propose to deal in mere general asser- 


tion. I shall appeal to the record and make good 
the assertion that I made a few days ago, and now 





thrown into the seale against the Government inthe 
late desperate struggle for national unity and honor. 
If the sensibilities of any gentleman are wounded 
by this review he will have the satisfaction, if my 
conclusions are hasty or illogical, of pointing out my 
error; my facts cannot be disputed. I regret that 
any party at the Northshould havea record so black 





| anddamning. But let those who have made ittake | 


its responsibility.” 


I take exceptions to this language and pro- 
| pose to defend the Democratic party from this 
unjust assault. The gentleman has attempted 


impairs the authority of the law or compels the | 


been one who have always spoken strongly in favor | 


proaching to menace—to depart from the policy | 
which they thought essential to the safety of the 


** After all, itisnotalight matter formen toconspire | 











repeat that the weight of the Democratic party was || 


The Democratic Party—Mr. McCormick. 


| example of any country whose rapid grow; 
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propose to refute in the same way. Nor » 
old whole parties responsible for the y+... 
ances of a single individual, as the gentle, 
seemed disposed to do. The past histor, . 
the Democratic party presents us with a peo, 
at which no one need to blush. Upon thei, 
tion of Mr. Jefferson that party came j, 
power, and for sixty years shaped the pol 
and controlled the destiny of the Repy)) 
except the brief period in which the Whig pay 
was in power. Nor does history furnish , 





V 


and rising power equaled ours during the qo, 
ination of the Democratic party. That party ¢ 
not, as is charged by the gentleman, plan tro,. 
son and inaugurate rebellion. No platfoy, 
adopted, no policy inaugurated by it, warra, 
such declaration. It is true the Democr,; 
party long and faithfully administered the Go, 
ernment according to the letter and spirit o: 
the Constitution, and that under its adminis 
tration an unexampled prosperity was enjoye; 
by the entire country. ; 
Secession was a southern measure, adopie! 
by the southern people, without regard to party, 
and was resisted by the northern people int! 
same way. Had northern Democrats take, 
no action for the suppressipn of the rebellj 
then, indeed, would it have proved a success 
for the reason that at the outbreak of the rebe| 
lion the Government was in the hands of th 
Democratic party, the Army and Navy wer 
commanded by a Democratic President, ay 
the popular vote had opposed the election ¢ 
Mr. Lincoln by a majority of 946,970 votes 
And now, after the rebellion has been su 


| pressed as much by Democratic valor as | 


Republican prowess, we find the gentlema 
from California denouncing that party but for 
whose assistance neither he nor his party cou! 
wield the scepter of power which they exercis 
with so little regard to the rights of those wh 
oppose them or the requirements of the C 
stitution, which is the paramount law of ti 
land. 

In prosecuting this investigation I propose 
to institute a comparison of the efforts mad 
for the suppression of the rebellion as betwee: 
Republican and Democratic States ; and firs’ 
let us compare Missouri with Massachuset:: 
the former in 1860 about as intensely Dem 


ocratic as the latter was Republican. Mis 


| souri in 1860 cast 147,518 votes for President, 


of which Mr. Lincoln received 17,028; Mas 
sachusetts at the same time cast for Presiden’ 
169,533 votes, of which Mr. Lincoln received 
106,53 Going upon the assumption of th 
gentleman from California, that Democrats 
favored the rebellion, we would expect Massa 
chusetts to furnish six times as many voluv 
teers as did Missouri, from the fact that Mas- 
sachusetts cast six times as many Republican 


| votes as did Missouri; but was this the case 


Let the record answer. 

According to the Adjutant General's repor. 
under the first three calls for volunteers, ti: 
quota of Massachusetts was 55,508 men. The: 
State furnished 50,256 men, or 5,252 less than 
its quota; while for the same calls the quota 
of Missouri was 51,936 men, and that State 
furnished 64,153 men, or 12,217 more than !s 
quota. Notwithstanding the people of Mis 
souri, atan election in February, 1861, declare 
against secession by a majority of eighty thou 


| sand; notwithstanding their alacrity in volun 


_teering for the suppression of the rebelliov, 
_ furnishing more than five times as many me! 
| for the Army as there were Republican votes!" 


| to prove these charges by the record, which I | 


theState in 1860, yet her people are denounce 
as having planned treason and inaugurated re- 
bellion, and that, too, by men who never heart 
a rebel gun fire. It is true many persons !" 
Missouri embarked in rebellion without regar? 
to party; but the great body of her peop! 
were true and faithful to the Constitution and 
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the following words. 


‘hen the Democratic party at Chicago was 


antry during the time many of these measures 


troton. It were well for the people of 
~ «i if these unjust charges were all that 
wre doomed to suffer; but these unjust 
os have been followed by acts of wrong and 
‘yression. More than one hundred thou- 
‘f ber people have been disfranchised, 
des of Whom were guilty of no crime, 
of whom have been honorably discharged 
m the military service of the country. But 
were Democrats, and if permitted to vote 
: certainly defeat the Radical party. That 
ve not overestimated the number dis- 
_.higed may be demonstrated by the census | 
-iee8.taken by authority of that State, which 
we the number of white males over the age 
twenty-one years to be 275,722, of which 
her 167.000 were registered as qualified 
vs Jeaving 108,722 who were not permitted 
». But the wrongs of the people of Mis- 
do not stop here. Their disfranchise- | 
ant has been followed by the elevation to 
sa. of a class of men who by a system of 
culation, fraud, and corrupt legislation, has 
»!| nigh bankrupted the State; in order to 
medy which a large increase of taxation 
-oady burdensome is indispensable. But I 
»digressing. In further defense of the Demo- || 
-atie party, | may add that the States of Ohio, || 
indiana, and Illinois, which the Republican 
ety in 1860 carried by small majorities, far 
istripped the New {ngland States in fur- 
ing men for the suppression of the rebel- 
notwithstanding the New England States 
re overwhelmingly Republican. But the 
ntieman from California has called attention || 
the Democratie platform adopted by the 
Chieago convention in 1864 as another evi- 
»of thedisloyalty of the Democratic party. 
ii sentenee in that platform breathes dis- | 
ty? Here is that portion to which the gen- | 
exception. It reads as follows: 
ed, That this convention does explicitly | 
as the sense of the American people, that | 
; tour years of failure to restore the Union by 
experiment of war, during which, under pre- | 
of military necessity or war power higher than 
Constitution, the Constitution has been disre- 
‘ed in every part, and public liberty and private 
ts have been alike trodden down, and the mate- 
prosperity of the country essentially impaired, 
e, humanity, liberty, and the public welfare 
sand that immediate efforts be made for a cessa- 
hostilities with a view to an ultimate conven- 
iof all the States or other peaceable means, to 
io end that at the earliest practical moment peace 
y be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of 
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the first declaration of this resolution de- 
aresthat four years of war have failed to restore 
The gentleman arraigns the Dem 
ratic party for making such a declaration in 
He says: 





“Ts it slander to say that the Democratic party 
ist its weight against the war’? It declared the war 
tailure in the very moment that it was becoming a 
lorlous suecess in spite of its threats, its prayers, 
ad its prophecies.”’ 


Ifto speak the truth was to aid the rebellion 





uilty of the charge; otherwise it wasnot. Sir, 
‘first declaration of the Chicago conven- | 
n was a sad truth, but nevertheless it was a 
‘ubborn fact; and I dare aver that no man in 
¢ Chicago convention produced an array of | 
ore appalling facts in support of the truth of | 
at declaration than the speech of the gentle- | 
‘ufrom California himself. Hear what he 


\ momentary glance at the condition of the 


> considered is all that I can afford. Union 

‘rs Were gloomy. Pope had been defeatedin Vir- , 
', and the eastern army was broken, scattered, 
‘oostannihilated: the Northwest was blockaded 
the guns of Port Hudson and Vicksburg; reecruit- 
* Was atastand-still; in New York and other cities 
opponents of the Administration were threaten- 


‘¢ mobs, which rose a few months later with deso- 
Ung effeets; the army of the West had failed at 


ickasaw Bayou and Yazoo Pass; the army under 


‘snks had accomplished but little; the canal at 


‘cksburg was a failure; the baser spirits of the 
‘st were fomenting insurrection; General Price || 


The Democratic Party 


Mr. 


crossed the river with the avowed purpose of head- 


ing the Knights of the Golden Circle in the North- | 
west; & great peace convention was gathering in ! 
Ohio, and the hope of the restoration of the Union | 


paled even in the firm mind of Mr. Lincoln. Well 
might the gentleman from Indiana [| Mr. Voorners}) 
ask us, ‘ Where are the victories that you promised 
us?’ We could not show them. Ever 
discouragement and disaster; and to fill up the meas- 
ure of trial, the people for a moment wavered and 


Everywhere were | 


seemed on the point of abandoning the contest and | 


yielding to the rebel demand for independence.” 
Chat is what the gentleman says; and if 

Democrats at Chicago in uttering these truths 

were guilty of treason, what must be the crime 


| of a Republican Representative who with in- 


creased emphasis reiterates the same thing on 
the floor of Congress? 

But let us look at this resolution of the 
Chicago convention a little further. It says 
in its next clause: 

**Under pretense of military necessity, or war power 
higher than the Constitution, the Constitution has 


| been disregarded in every part, and public liberty 


and private rights have been alike trodden down.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, it may not be true that the 
Constitution has been disregarded in every 
part, but it cannot be denied that it has been 
disregarded in many particulars. Mr. Lincoln 
erformed acts which he himself declared he 
ad no constitutional power to do. Some of 
the legislative acts of those times have already 
by the courts been declared in conflict with 
the Constitution, while others yet upon the 
statute-books by many are believed to be no 
less obnoxious to that instrument. But sup- 


| pose this declaration of the Chicago conven- 


tion was without foundation, are men to be 


charged with treason because they have at- || 
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up to that time failed to restore the Union ; 
and itis equally true that many persons besides 
Democrats were becoming doubtful of the 
struggle. The hope of the restoration of the 
Union paled even in the firm mind of Mr. 
Lincoln, says the gentleman from California. 
Was it a crime for Democrats to share the 
fears of Mr. Lincoln for the eafety of their 
country, or to ask that other means be tried to 
save the Union which they loved? But the 


| gentleman undertook to demonstrate the dis- 


loyalty of the Democratic side of this House 
by comparing the number of Democrats with 
that of Republicans who had borne arms in 
the defense of the Union, and announced the 
result to be fifty-one Republicans and eight 


| Democrats, and adds, ‘is further cemment 


necessary ?”’ 

In answer to his interrogation I will state 
that of the fifty-one Republicans named by 
the gentleman seventeen of them werein 1860 
opposed to the Republican party, some of 
them Democrats dyed in the wool. Messrs. 
Burier and Logan, who each rose to the rank 


| of major general, were original Democrats; so 


| | 


tempted to preserve the Constitution and render || 


its sacred obligations binding? This is what 
the Democratic party did in Chicago, and for 
doing this they have been charged with giving 
aid to the rebellion. 

Sir, the great crime of the Democratic party 


were Van Horn, Bensamin, Born, and Drer, 
of my own State, and others too numerous for 
mention. 

But it is said these all turned Republican. 
So they have; but their enlistment while Dem- 
ocrats is proof that Democrats in 1860 were 
not of the disloyal character charged by the 
gentleman from California. In the investiga- 
tion of causes which influenced men to join 
the Republican party during the war, some 
circumstances may be noticed which in all ages 
have had their influence upon human action. 
It is well known that Mr. Lincoln had the 
power to commission and promote as well 


as remove men from office. It is also well 


| known that he was averse to commissioning 


|| men who opposed him politically. 


in the eyes of some parties would seem to be || 


because of its persistent defense of the Consti- 
tution and its repeated rebuke of those who do 
itviolence. But I trust that party will continue 
to battle for the Constitution and constitu- 
tional liberty, and like Aaron and Hur upon 


Mount Horeb, who held up the arms of Moses | 


until Israel should prevail, so may that party 
strengthen the Constitution until its benign 
authority is acknowledged by all men of all 
parties. 

I come now to notice the third and last clause 
of the resolution adopted by the Chicago con- 
vention, and to which the gentleman has taken 
exception. It reads as follows: 


What influ 
ence these circumstances had in changing the 
polities of officersin our Army I leave for others 
to judge. 

Sut we are told that the common soldiers 
also turned Republican. ‘This was certainly 
true of many; but every one must know that 
the habits and discipline of an army are such 
as to unite men both in thought and action; 
and if the officers of the Army were generally 
tepublican, whether from policy or convic- 
tion, the rigor of discipline taught the private 
to conform his own views to those of his com- 
manding officer. How far these influences 
affected the rank and file 1 also leave for others 


| to judge. 


“*Justice, humanity, liberty, and the publie wel- || 


fare demand that immediate efforts be made for a 


cessation of hostilities with a view to an ultimate | 


convention ofall the States or other peaceable means, 

to the end that at the earliest practicable moment 
eace may be restored on the Cabis of the Federal 
Jnion of all the States.’’ 


This appeal was made in the name of justice, 


| humanity, liberty, and the public welfare, for 
the restoration of peace. 


Upon the basis of acknowledging the independ- 


ence of the confederate States? No. Upon the 


basis of a final disseverment of the Union? 
No; but onthe basis of the Federal Union of 
all the States. Why, Mr. Speaker, that was 


just what our Army was fighting for, just what | 


| every Union man in thenation earnestly desired, 
| and for which thousands of our brave soldiers 
| perished on the field ; and yet these sentiments 


of devotion to the Union expressed in conven- 
tion by the Democratic party are by the gentle- 
man from California denounced as disloyal. 
Mr. Speaker, Democrats at Chicago may 
have been mistaken as to the best means for 
the restoration of the Union. They advised 
a suspension of hostilities with a view to a 
peaceful restoration of the Union. This plan 
may have been impractical. General McClel- 
lan, in his letter of acceptance, dissented from 
their views upon this subject. 


Upon what basis? | 


But [ find upon the Republican side of the 
House another class of men coming up from 
the southern States as the Representatives of 
a people to whom they are strangers. Are 
they here by the choice of the people whom 


| they claim to represent, or has the revolution 


opened at the South a field well suited to 
adventure, where men with merit less may best 
succeed ? 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 


| may exult at the numbers which crowd his 


side of this House. But there are circum- 


| stances connected with this fact which are not 


valculated to flatterreflecting men of his party. 
Unserupulous demagogues are ever sure to 
crowd into and corrup® the dominant party. 
In it are found the professional politician and 
office hunters, great end small. The rabblealso 
pour into it, not in hope of office, but to gratify 
a vanity felt by the ignorant masses, who, in 
the ranks of the dominant party, shout, ‘“These 
be the gods, O! Israel! thatdelivered you out 
of Egypt, and from the house of bondage.”’ 
These classes corrupt and weaken the party 
with which they act, and they are ever sure to 
desert and betray it in the day of its adversity. 
Such are now the evils afflicting the Repub 
lican party and which are certain to work its 


True, war had || dissolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the calumny | 
heaped upon the Democratic party and Dem- } 
ocratic members of this House, Iam proud to 
be the associate of such men. ‘They have | 
cheerfully stood with the minority to battle for | 
principles founded upon truth, justice, and the 
Constitution, They are men of integrity, men | 
who may be relied upon. No one of these | 
have distorted their record by holding office | 
under confederate authority. Such is not the 
case with the Republican side of this House. 
T'wo of the Representatives from Tennessee, 
| Messrs. Stokes and Berier, | whom the gen- 
tleman from California incladed in his list of 
Union soldiers, stand charged with having 
aided treason and rebellion. One of them 
stood condemned before the Fortieth Oon- 
gress, and by that body was relieved from 
taking the test-oath in order to admit him to 
his seat in Congress. Also, one of the Repre- 
sentatives from South Carolina, [Mr. Bowen, ] | 
it is said, was commissioned and brevetted by 
confederate authority. Nor are the garments 
of all the newly-admitted members from Vir- 
ginia without a spot. One of them [Mr. Por- | 
TRR | stood condemned before a military com- | 
mission and was punished for drunkenness and 
sedition, which sentence was approved by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. Burier, | 
then commanding that district. In reference 
to another Representative from Virginia, [ Mr. 
Booker,] the venerable member from Ver- 
mont, {Mr. Potanp, | himself an original Re- 
publican, warned this House not to permit the 
gentleman from Virginia to take the test-oath; 
for in doing so he would perjure himself, he 
having held office under confederate authority. 

l repeat, no such history distorts the record 
of any Democratic member of this House. 
‘They are men who adhere to the Democratic 
party from principle; they have the respect of 
themselves and the country; they are here to 
defend the Constitution and the liberties of 
the people, and the rights of the States under 
that Constitution; they are here to defend the 
people from powerful and over-reaching mo- 
nopolies; they are here to defend the ‘Treas- 
ury from reckless expenditure; they are here 
to defend their country from a system of iniqui- 
tous tariffs and the baneful influences of a cor- 
rupt moneyed power; they are the aggressive 
party, and will continue to be the growing party 
of this country, the gentleman from California 
and his party to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Removal of the Capital. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. A. JOHNSON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ivy tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 19, 1870, 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on | 
the President’s annual message. 
Mr. JOHNSON. The question of the re- | 
moval of the capital is one of grave importance | 
in very many respects. Tirst, it is important | 
as furnishing a theme for eloquent speeches, 
in which gentlemen may give us a newly-writ- 
ten history of the United States. For instance, 
in making up that history 1 would, in the most 
familiar manner possible, run along thus: the 
Continental Congress had no rest. Philadelphia 
would not do, neither would Baltimore, Lan- 
caster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, | 
nor New York. In 1784 a commission was | 
established to locate the capital on the Dela- | 
ware river, but the commission never met. In | 
this day of progress they would not only meet, | 
but would make a ‘‘job’’ out of the commission | 
worth millions. Weare on the tide of progress, 
floating, floating. 
The next thing in chronological order, leav- | 
ing out all the battles and in no respect pre- | 
tending to give a history of the revolutionary | 
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war, would be the adoption of the Constitution | 


in 1787. ‘The next would be the famous reso- 
lution of Thomas Scott, offered in Congress 
August 27, 1789, declaring that the General 
Government ought to have a fixed and perma- 
nent residence. Then the resolution which 
passed Congress September 7, 1789, locating 
the Capital on the Susquehanna in Pennsy!- 
vania. Thenin reality adebate of considerable 
length ought to be copied in, but this has been 


done by so many gentlemen who stand with me | 


on this question that I shall forego the pleasure 
of displaying my tremendous knowledge of the 
most prominent events in our country’s history 


| during a time that must forever make the eyes 


of the worid look back upon it. Afterthe com- 
pletion of the history it is proper and right, by 
a few immaterial quotations and a few vigorous 
and beautifully expressed sentences, to arrive 


‘| at the conclusion that nothing is easier than to 


settle the question of constitutionality. 
Then witha few ‘crushers’? we might estab- 


| lish the feasibility. Then we would proceed to 


| alone. Then 1 would showt 


settlethe expense. That being done in advance 
we should establish the expediency. Then I 
would proceed to show where the population 
now is and where it will be ten million years 
hence, when none of the speeches of this ses- 
sion will be read except, perhaps, this one 

fat mineral wealth 
is good; that itis to be found in great abun- 


| dance in California; that therefore California 


is the only proper place for the location of the 
capital. I would occasionaliy turn as though 
amusing myself by the wayside and speak most 
eloquently and feelingly of our rivers and rail- 
roads and of our great agricultural resources. 
In that way I would not only make my speech 
instructive -a great point in a speech—but 
would also make it entertaining and beautiful. 
lor this perfect arrangement I am indebted to 
several distinguished gentlemen from the West, 
after whom I pattern as well as follow. 

But to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. LoGan] Lam indebted more than 
to all the rest. In its financial aspect this is 
a grave and serious questiou, but in other 
respects it becomes still more serious. A sun 
of effulgence must blaze in dazzling glory from 


| the unhooped heads of the oratorical heroes 


who shall compel by their eloquence this cap- 
ital to move with the star of empire. So much 
honor cannot be divided without strife any 
more than it can be appropriated by any one 
of the great statesmen from the Mississippi 
valley. Then let us avert such a calamity by 
going beyond the borders of Illinois and into 
California. Letnot the home of Lincoln, who 
liberated four million bondsmen, be desecrated 
by political apes—atter Constantine. 

Remove the capital, indeed! Where to and 
wherefore, says the fogy? To the West, and 
to avoid a capture by San Domingo, who may 
yet in days to come be our enemy, though now 
our friend. At present we are at peace with 
Hayti, and have nothing to fear from the gulf. 
We make the beautifully ebon population of 
that prosperous and happy land the social 
equals of the most elevated citizens of this 
country. Certainly. When England's young 
prince gives a ball do not our chief Execu- 
tive and Salnave’s general dance together, and 
do not their serene highnesses have a Jate-a- 
Tate on a throne, and are not all things alto- 
gether lovely? 

But really why stop the capital in Illinois, if 
move it must, and it must? Why not take it 
where it ought to have been located at first? 
Why not? If one thousand miles from danger 
is good is not three thousand miles from danger 
better? ‘* Yes, yes,’’ from every quarter 
should appear in brackets. In addition, how- 
ever, to the matter of security for the future, 
I must differ from the poet who said there is 
nothing ina name, Thereis muchin aname, 
sir; yes, verymuch. The ‘‘tons’’ and ‘‘dons’’ 
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are better than other people simple in nay 

|| these, of course, because of their names, (;, 

| intended everything in this world should }, 
appropriately named, and named everyt},,, 
appropriately in the beginning; for He saw ea. 
thing as it was and named it for all jt w,. 
worth. Every departure from His plan q: 

tempted by man since He said ** Let there j, 
| light,’? meaning light, has met with cert, 

| anddeserved punishment, Indeed, God name 

everything by His complete knowledge of },. 
worth, shape, size, beauty, or deformity, \{, 

attempts the same system, and in his narroy 

ness of comprehension and mental vision name: 
his God as he sees Him by the reflection of th. 
mirror of his mind. For instance, if he js 4 
degraded creature he will typify his God by , 
serpent, a fish, cat, dog, horse, bull, elephani, 
or by some of the feathered tribe; as he sees 
his God so he names him. Those a little fyr. 
' ther advanced in civilization, having received 
a brighter and more extended mental vision, 
will see more elevated objects of worship in 
the creator or creators of things, and wil 
select high-sounding names for their grds, 
such as imply power, wisdom, beauty, and 
virtue. Tor instance, greenbacks, the Army, 
the colored brother, the colored sister. Lvyery 
people will change their ideas of things as they 
advance in civilization and intelligence, and 
therefore will seek new names to correspond 
with their precise comprehension of the pa 
ticular thing named. In fact every object i; 
life changes before the minds of men as tliey 
progress, precisely as the scenery changes 
along a forest path as we walk for pleasure; 
and as these changes occur we seek new mode 
of expression to convey a just and accurat 
idea of the impressions of our mind. 

Hence we are constantly perfecting our lan 
guage by the introduction of slang words and 
phrases, which finally become incorporated i: 
our lexicons, to be followed again by others, 
in endless effort to reach the height of perfec: 
expression of thoughts and impressions. Then, 
indeed, there must be much ina name. [hi 
name selected for the child indicates the char- 
acter of the parents, and the naming of d 
mestic animals will unmistakably indicate the 
character of the whole family. The names 
common to a people not only indicate thei: 
character, but in a great measure act in shaping 
their character. Why, sir, there is so much iv 
a name that in olden times the gods would mak: 
war upon each other about the naming o! « 
city, or would call a great convention of th 
| gods and settle the trouble by arbitratio: 
Who does not recollect the history of the co 
test between Posidon and Athene over the nam 
|iug of Athens? This contest was settled ) 
an arbitration of the gods. At the appointe! 
day all the gods appeared and were seated 0 
golden thrones on the bank of Rephisas, Zeus, 
the father of gods and men, acting as chie! 
justice, Héré, the queen, being seated by Lis 
side. The great chief justice was not on this 
oceasion clothed in lightning, but, much lik 
our Chief Justice in the greenback case, we 
| visible to men. All the smaller gods, wil 
here and there a good sprinkle of silver-foote’, 
velvet-winged, panniered, and chignoned go: 
desses, were in attendance listening to 
speeches and waiting to hear the great jug 
ment which should givea name toacity, whici 
name should fashion the character of unbo: 
millions after the god or goddess whose nau 
should be adopted. 

The great Apollo sat by, a silent but ! 
uninterested spectator, his face beaming W! 
the brightness of beauty, no anger in his g:¢a' 
ing eye; his unerring spear, with which! 
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te en ee eenneeT 





| smites those who deal falsely and speak lis. 
lay carelessly by his side. ‘The history of \" 





| trial informs us that by the side of Apollo = 
| 


|| the nymphs on the reedy banks of Eur0ts 


Artemis, his sister, who delighted to sport W!\" 
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Hermes, the youthful orator, the spokesman 
f the gods, was there in all his glory. here 
was Hephaestos, the god of fire, and Hestia, 
who guards the earth, sitting on a bench out- 
de the railing, while Ares, a mighty war god, 
Di nysos, the greatest eater and drunkard 
among the gods, and Aphrodite, who filled the 
arth with laughter and woe, sat on a sofa in- 
ade. All being quiet, Hermes rose and said: 
‘Listen to the judgment of mighty Zeus, 
en to the judgment of the court.’’ Then 
Posidon rose, full of pride and conscious 
sower, lis trident, with which he shakes the 


1 


“arth and cleaves the waters, grasped aloft in 
‘; right hand. With it he gave the earth a 
verrible stroke, which parted, forming a great 
hasm, out of which leaped a horse such as 
had never been seen for strength and beauty. 
He then turned to the mighty Zeus, and ina 
vty manner informed that distinguished head 
‘the gods that if the best gift to man should 
vive the right of naming the city, then it 
‘hould be called after him. One of the report- 
ors for the Herald who happened to be present 
cays Athene looked steadfastly at the gods 
with her keen gray eye for awhile, and then 


»roceeded to plant a seed she held in her right | 


hand. Tor a time she gazed calmly on the 
council of the gods, not speaking a single word. 
Presently they saw spring from the earth a 
little germ, which grew up and threw out its 
boughs and leaves. Higher and higher it rose, 
with all its thick foliage, and put forth fruit on 
its clustering branches. ‘‘ My gift is better, 
h Zeus,’’ she said, ‘‘ than that of King Posi- 
don.’’ The horse which he has given shall 
bring war and strife and anguish to the children 
of men. My olive tree is the sign of peace 
and plenty, of health and strength, and a pledge 
of happiness and freedom. Shall not, then, the 
city be called after my name?’’ Then with one 


accord rose the voices of the gods in the air | 


they cried out: ‘* The gift of Athene is the 


est which may be given to the sons of men; 
tisa token that the city of Erecthus shall be 
eater in peace than in war and nobler in free- 
m than in power. Let the city be called 
\thens. 
It is said that as a sign of accord with the 
voice of the gods Zeus bowed his head, his 
immortal locks streaming down and the earth 
ivembling as he rose from his golden throne 
(o return to the halls of Olympas. But Athene 
‘ood silently contemplating the magnificence 
of her glorious victory, until finally she broke 
cut In arapturous strain of eloquence from 
which our countrymen might catch glimpses 
of patriotism they seldom feel. ‘‘ Here,’’ she 
said ‘shall my children grow up in happiness 
nd freedom ; and hither shall the sons of men 
come to learnlaw andorder. Here they shall 
see What great things may be done by mortal 
ands when aided by the gods who dwell on 
Ulympus ; and when the torch of freedom has 
sone out at Athens its light shall be handed on 
io other lands, and men shall learn that my 
ult is still the best, and they shall say that 
reverence for law and the freedom of thought 
and deed has come from the city whose name 
isfor Athene.’’ Is notpatriotism, law, order, 
aud religion made by a name; are not all these 
tia name? A longtime ago Washington city 
vas a name that could not be pronounced with- 
out kindling emotions of patriotism. It could 
ot be uttered without carrying to the mind the 
mage of the Father of his Country, and reviving 
‘emories of the noble deeds of the illustrious 
‘ounders ofthe Republic. But how different now! 
ve word now carries, whenever spoken, agreat 
tagged picture of negro processions, election 
‘ots, and a lobby of white speculators who 
vould not be satisfied by a legislative donation 
of the whole world unless it was tendered with 
4 vote of thanks. 


Let us select a place with an appropriate 
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best government the wisdom of man ever 
devised. Let us go to the Pacific, where paci- 


fication may be found in our soil, our air, our 

fruits and juices, and in our ledges and placers. 

Sir, let us go and locate the capital at ‘* Red 
| Dog,’’ among the breezy pines, whose long 
| slanting shadows fall with witchery to charm 
upon the surrounding hills; where the mount- 
ain streams babble music to the glass-slippered 
fairies, and invite the ** howling coyote’’ to lap 
| of their waters. If this grand site, seated in 
| a saddle in the mountains, pleases not your 
| fancy, then ‘* You Bet’’ is a fitting place. No 
hostile fleet can ever there ascend. ** You Bet”’ 
|is too high. ‘* You Bet,’’ our future capital, 
ean never be shaken by mortal foe; ‘* You 
Bet,’’ our capital is above tide-water. But if 
you like it not, ‘* Yuba Dam”? is a favorable 
place. But still further and last, if you will 
select none of these for safety or for beauty, 
then ‘‘Jack-Ass Gulch’’ is an appropriate 
place ; there every ass can bray ‘* with no one 
to molest or make him afraid.”’ 

Then by all means let us get away from the 
noisome crypt which yawns beneath our feet, 
and in which so much gas was generated last 
year. 
very foundation stones have been loosened by 
the broadside of great guns fired into it in the 
last few weeks. This bombardment, before 
repairing the injuries sustained by the terrible 
glycerine explosion which occurred here in 
1868, through our then Speaker of the House, 
is more than these waliscan stand. Had the 
| deluge of eloquence poured out upon this Cap- 
itol been in liquid form, it would have been 
floated over the borders of Illinois long ago; 
but that eloquence fell in words solid as obe- 
lisks of steel and as large nine-inch shells until 
we should have been buried from public gaze 
had not the reporters of the Globe gathered 
them up and sent them off for home consump- 
tion. ‘Lhen be warned in time, make all haste 
to ‘*Red Dog.’’ ‘* Red Dog”’ is free from the 
objections urged against this city; it is free 
from the objections urged against both com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities. Any of the 





cities whose foundations were laid behind the 
vail of history, but whose power and glory were 
seen inthe dim moonlight of civilization to 
sparkle, dazzle, and vanish, would to-day be 
standing proud monuments of eternal things 
| had their glittering spires pointed to heaven’s 
blue arch above the beautiful ‘‘ Red Dog.’’ 
‘* Red Dog’’ owes nothing to the causes which 
have heretofore produced great cities. 
would have been nothing but for its commerce. 
It lost its commerce and became a pile of 
broken ruins. 
‘*Red Dog’’ in the list of cities ruined by a 
diversion or failure of commerce. No, sir, 
‘*Red Dog’’ has a more enduring foundation ; 
its traditions are a part of the history of this 





Government the world ever saw. 


for ‘‘ Red Dog’’ that I cannot see ‘* You Bet”’ 
as its worthy rival. ‘‘ Red Dog”’ isa name 
implying fervent domestic attachment, and 
should bring ‘‘ fond memories of the past’’ to 
the mind of every truly loyal gentleman present. 
‘* You Bet’’ implies genial good humor, affa- 
bility of manners, and a carelessness in finan- 





who footed up the estimates for our appropria- 
tions. ‘* You Bet,’’ asa place of safety from 
| a warlike foe, has no equal on this continent. 
Had Troy been ‘‘ You Bet,’’ ‘‘you bet’? it 


would be driving the ‘‘turn out’’ of Achilles 
through its streets. No wooden horse can enter 
the gilded gates of ‘* You Bet;’’ no hostile 
|| fleet can ‘‘ vex the waters along the shores’’ 
|| of ‘* You Bet ;’”? no marching armies can mount 


name for the capital of that nation with the || the walls and shatter the monuments there 


Let us get out of this building, for its | 


great cities of remote antiquity, those great | 


Tyre | 


‘The historian can never write | 


great country, a country blessed with the best 


But, sir, lam notso blinded by my partiality 
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erected to perpetuate her past glory, her present 
greatness, the noble deeds of her gallant people. 

But | do not wish to appear the especial 
advocate of either ‘* Red Dog”’ or ** You Bet,” 


| for ‘* Yuba Dam” should not be overlooked, 


jas it 





|} all the graven 





cial matters equal to that of the Cabinet officers | 


| ears to his heart’s content. 


| Congress to bring us to disgrace. 


cannot be forgotten. ‘* Yuba Dam”’ 
has many advantages as a location, and in very 
many respects is like the cities of old on the 
Kuphrates in Chaldea, and in the Grecian 
States. The name ‘‘ Yuba Dam”? signifies 
a preacher; one full of love to man; one 
guided by obedience and reverence for God; 
one, sir, who would send you thundering to 
an endless hell with one blast of his sweet 
ramomile breath should you dare disobey one 
command of the great God whose minister he 
is. It means the destroyer of all other cities. 
What great city would have fallen but for the 
preacher? Nineveh was made a moldering ruin 
by the preacher. Babylon, with all its mag 
nificence, was preached into the ground. Tor 
nadoes of anathemas were hurled from the 
sacred desk against its ancient walls by the morc 
daring and godly speakers, while the more timid 
modestly took leave to print, to appear on the 
face of the globe. Tinally, beneath a hail- 
storm of curses, driven on by a sweeping, 
rending, and up-tearing accumulation of dire 
and dreadful prophecies, its swinging gardens 
fell; its mighty walls were broken; its ponder- 
ous gates torn from their hinges; its magnifi- 
ceut publie edifices were leveled to the earth ; 
its gorgeous temples had their very founda- 
tions torn up, their walls scattered, their altars 
shattered, and their sacred fires extinguished. 
lhen the peaceful shade of eternal desolation 
rested on her ruins, and the godly Isaiah 
rejoiced: ‘* Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and 
images of her gods he hath 
broken unto the ground.’’ The temple ot 
Belus was covered so deep in utter ruin that 
Alexander the Great employed ten thousand 
men a great length of time in an unavailing 
effort to clear away the rubbish. The uttered 
words ‘‘ Yuba Dam’’ had been pitilessly, 


| unmercifully hurled against it; that judgment 


could never be reversed. 

‘¢Yuba Dam ”’ is the swallower up of cities; 
it humbles the haughty, the arrogant, the over 
bold, andthe ungodly. Seenin its most objec- 
tionable features it is as elysian fields to the 
final rest in store for honorable gentlemen who 
would tarry or stand on the order of their 
going. ‘Then I appeal to the loyal element on 


| this floor, when this question is voted upon, to 


see that no eye is out, and to blow the nose 
out of doors with the firmness of Romans. | 
know that my zeal in the cause of my country, 
in trying to save the archives of this proud 
nation by their removal to a place of security, 
far beyond the reach of the fearful Captain 


| Jinks of the ‘‘ horse marines,’’ who could dash 


down these open and undefended avenues and 
cram down the throats of our people his mon- 
strous pork and beans, has led me to an earn- 
estness of manner unbecoming the wise and 
dignified body of which lam amember. My 
cause is my excuse. Let those whose excuse 
is their cause, cause a better cause for their 
excuse. 

But why should I take time to present the 
advantages of ** Red Dog,’’ ** You Bet,’’ and 
‘*Yuba Dam,’’ when I know ‘Jackass Gulch’’ 
can hardly meet with opposition. Jack is a 
jolly fellow; ass is the superlative stento- 
rian verbose orator; gulch means a nice shady 
place, with rippling waters, where gold may be 
found. Whocould wish for more—jolly fellows, 


| long thundering speeches, plenty of money, and 
would be standing to this day, and Hector || 


lying in the shade? No leave to print there; 
every gentleman could speak his well-digested 
piece in peace. He of the true Bashan thunder 
could roar and make his tale ring about your 
There we should 
have no infamous measures in an infamous 
On the con 
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trary. we should be as innocent children tickled 
with the funny prattle of the cooing Daws. 
There ‘‘Shoo I*ly’’ must forever remain a 
menaningles hymn to me Congo gods. There 


the thick hide of the Rhinoceros need never 
elf in pucl ers, flicker, or flinch in fear 
of the little stingers ‘th at play and dance and 
n the speaking rays of the Setting Sun. 
[ must apologize for the length and mat- 
ter-of-fact manner of my remarks and come to 
a conclusion. I have tried to show the advan- 
tages of ** Red Dog,"”’ * You Bet ‘Yuba 
Dam,’’ and have tried also to show the advan- 
tages of the ‘‘Gulch’’ by a common mode of 
comparison. And, sir, there is no other way 
so effectual in arriving attruth. Men's minds 
must contrast God and mammon, good and 
evil, lightand darkness, white and black, things 
ponderableand thingsimponderable, big things 
and little things, Democrats and Republicans, 
sweet and bitter, cleanliness and nastiness, 
sense and nonsense, wisdom and ignorance, 
Gog and Magog, Alpha and Omega, or they 
can never see the light of truth. Most of the 
reat leaders of this day must be subjected to 
measurement with statesmen of the olden 


lime, a close comparison, or their true worth 


can never be known. Without such compari- 
on their history might without contradiction 
be written thus: ‘‘In the line of our great 
tatesmen we have the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last, the anterior and the 
posterior.”’ 


Removal of Political Disabilities. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. A.C. ROGERS, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
ruc House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

I’ bruary 21, 1870, 
the bill (S. No. 486) to relieve certain persons 
in named from legal and political disabilities 
t d by the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
ition of the United States, and for other pur- 


. 


I call attention to the fol- 


: } +; . 
lee JOINE TeSOUUONn : 


Ir. ROGERS. 


Whereas by section three of article fourteen in 
nendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
portion of the citizens of the States lately ininsur- 

tion against the Governmentare disqualified and 
deprived of certain franchises; and whereas by spe- 
ial provision of sai l chion the power is vested in 


Conere to remove such disability by a two-thirds 
vote of cach House: and whereas there now appears 
no good and sufficient reason why thercmovalof such 
disability should be longer withheld: Therefore, 
Ltesolved by the Senite and House of Representa- 


fives ofthe a States of Americanin Congress assem- 
bled, That each and every person whomsoever(those 
n Ww. under indictme nt jor treason only excepted) be, 

1d the same are hereby, restored to all rights, im- 
mit aaah - and franchises, of whatsoeyer nature, of 
which he orthey may have been deprived by the 
section of the amendment aforesaid. 


Mr. Speaker, when, early in the opening of 
the present session, | 00 -ed the resolution 
which has just been read, I did so, feeling that 


ts In portance was secor a tr none that might 


be brought before this House for its consider: 


ation. | felt, as perbaps few can feel, the | 
absolute necessity for this measure to receive | 
the sanction of the American people in order | 
that shone | 


to form that ‘‘ more perfect Union,”’ 
in the apocalyptic vision of the fathers, when 
they carved from the chaos of anarchy and 
despotism this jewel of representative Gov- 
ernment. I felt that the opportune moment 
was now, for the angel of peace to calm the 
troubled waters, and for this nation to imitate 
the example of Him, who once upon the Gal- 
lilean sea said, 
*pRACR! BE STILL.” 

Mr. Speaker, five years have rolled away 
to join the columned eras of time since the 
roxr of battle was heard in our land and em- 
baitied hosts were marshaled on fields of 
strife; where engines of war plowed deep 


Removal of Political Disabilities 


their furrows of destruction, and the angel 
garnered his harvests of death. Five years of 
rest from the shedding of blood, of respite 
from carnage and horror. Years that have 
crumbled the bastion, the earthwork, and the 
abattis, and garlanded in beauty the graves of 
the slain. Years that have seen the foemen 


of the different sections no longer covered | 


with the smoke and grime of battle, face to 
face, but side by side in peaceful fields of 
labor they have recounted the tales of the 
hivouac, the march, and the deadly charge. 
live years, with their healing, soothing wings 
have been fanning the hearts of the nation; 
changing foemen to friends, and reconciling a 
brave, th hough misguided people, to the con- 
sequences of defeat. And, sir, for five years 
has the starry flag of our country floated in 
triumph from every hill-top and shone in 
every valley throughout our entire domain, 
more beautiful and more consecrated from 
the baptism and sacrifice in its behalf, and 
everywhere ‘*the loyal winds which love it 
well’’ have kissed its crimson folds and found 
no hostile hand raised against this emblem of 
a nation’s power. Everywhere we gee the evi- 
dences of peace throughout the length and 
breadth of the eleven States lately in rebel- 
lion. The authority of the Government has 
been supreme and unquestioned. ‘The farmer 
has followed his plow, the artisan has plied 
his trade, and the man of letters his profes- 
sion. No *‘ horrid engineery of war’’ has met 
the gaze of the tourist; but the Government 


tax-gatherer has quietly taken the tribute | 


exacted by the conqueror, and met less resist- 
ance in the land lately an ‘* enemy’s country’’ 
than in the portions that remained loyal dur- 
ing the struggle for national existence. 


Such, Mr. Speaker, is the position of affairs | 


to-day in the South. The people are quiet and 
law ¢ abiding, and an earnest desire animates all 
to retrieve as far as possible the errors of the 
past. ‘here is but one barrier in the way of 
doing this at once and effectually, and that is 
within the hands of this Congress. This barrier 
is the only cause of uneasiness, bitterness, and 
occasional broils, and is’ summed up in two 
words—disfranchisement, proscription. And 
this brings us to the consideration of the 
ERRORS AND EFFECTS OF PAST LEGISLATION. 
When the country emerged from the throes 
of battle, when Lee and Johnson with their 


| scarred veterans laid down their arms, it was 
| expected that the great heart of the country 


would demand of our rulers such measures as 
would at once and effectually restore ail the 


States to the Union and give to all its citizens 
| who had been in arms against the Government 


a general amnesty, thereby cementing the hearts 
ot the people in a common brotherhood from 
one end of our land to the other. True states- 
manship demanded this, but the demon, party, 


| had to be propitiated, and instead of seizing 


iI 


the opportune moment and means indicated to 
build up again acommon nationality, the lead- 
ers, more through fear of party than a love of 
country, conceived the idea of reconstruction, 
which should disfranchise a large number of 
the white race and enfranchise the negroes, 
thinking thereby to make sure their party do- 
minion. ‘The work was accordingly com- 
menced. Congress thundered forth its edicts 
in its vaunted strength, and the people bowed 
their heads in submission. True they pro- 
tested ina peaceable manner against its action 


as being unjust, oppressive, and cruel, and at 


war with the spirit and genius of our Govern- 
ment as well as the avowed purposes for which 
the war was waged, and have, by their action 
since and endurance of wrongs, chailenged the 
respect and admiration of good men in all 
lands. 

I have said that these reconstruction meas- 
ures were unjust and oppressive. Now, let us 
look at them fora moment. What have they 


-Mr. Roge 
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done? Punished the guilty, the leaders jp o, 
ting up the rebellion, who perhaps wit! 


ith so 


|| show of justice and retribution might h: ave hee: 





a oneun 


| 
s | 
| 


|| and which required them to take an oath to sy, 





singled out and punished? No, sir: thet! hon 
derbolts of wrath, hate, and malice have fy!) 
for the most part upon the i innocent and “tn 
offending. By the terms of these acts al! wh, 
held office in the Government before the w, * 
port the Constitution of the United States, we. 
denied the right to hold office or to vote for, 
against the constitutions under which they anq 
their children were to live, and which they ar, 
all obliged to support and defend. But 4 
is not all, sir. Not being allowed to vote, » 
I have stated, State constitutions were {i crmed. 
which deprive them to-day of the right to vot, 
for those who are to govern and tax them: 
while the negroes, unlettered and ignorant of 
the Government and laws, are allowed th; 
sacred boon so much loved and cherished }yy 
the American character, and with the negry 
all who were so fortunate as not to have held ay 
office, whether they participated in the rebe! 
lion or not. 

But let us go further upon this subject. Old 
men who never had a heart-throb that w ast 
for the integrity of the Union, but who per 
haps half a century ago held the office of jus 
tice of the peace to accommodate their neigh 
bors, or it may be was a lieutenant in the Arm 
during the war of 1812, now find themselves 





| disfranchised and shut out because they could 





not stifle all the love and natural affections 

theirhearts and drive their wayward andimpu!s 
ive sons from their own doors when they returned 
on avisit from Lee’s wornand raggedarmy. Per 


| haps the father gave his sons a morsel of bread 


and meat, or some article of clothing when | 
welcomed them back, and wept when they | 
him to meet again in the shock of battle th 
victorious legions of Grant; or he might ha: 
been, if you please, an overseer of the poor, and 
ministered to the wants of suffering humanit 


| and for his labors in this behalf received t! 


sum of three dollars per year, as they did: 
many places in Virginia and elsewhere. Sti 
this philanthropist is disfranchised if in ord: 
to save himself and family from social ostra 
cism in the reign of terror that then swayed t! 


| people of these States he voted to ratify th 
| ordinance of secession ; forall these things ar 


construed by partisan registrars 
and comfort to the rebellion.’’ 
But further still, it might have been an old 
man who, in order to save his son from thie 
grasp of the conscript officer who watch 
with sleepless eyes to thrust him into t! 
armies of the rebellion, fighting against the oli 
flag that he had loved so well, took = 0Si- 
tion of one to gather up clothing, &e., fot the 
army, but who hated the cause from their in- 
most depths. There are other classes I might 
enumerate upon whom this wrong sits like tue 
galling chain upon Prometheus, but whose 
lives are unstained by crime against th 
Government. ’ 
Probably not less than one hundred and filly 
thousand of the best men of the South ar 
shut out from the great boon, the right to 
vote and hold office, the crowning glory an 
strength of American institutions; the ah 
which cost our fathers so much and which 
was bequeathed to us, their descendants; the 
right which should be guarantied by the Co 
stitution of the United States to every eitiz eu 
of this broad land. There are those who cl 
at least three hundred thousand are disfean 
chised in the different States; but I wisn ' 
keep myself within the record, and have st at 
it at half that number. This is probably belo® 


as ** giving aid 






| the actual number. but God knows it 1s enoug. 


But, sir, while this is bad enough, this is" 
all. Under the system of registration which 
these reconstruction measures brought 10! 
existence registrars go much farther than 
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required or demanded, and there is no 
aneal from their acts of lawless tyranny. 
hy, sir. in the county in which | reside there 
roabout two thousand white male citizens. 


in registration, when the constitution was voted 


non. nine handred were allowed to vote, and 
: she last election the number was cut down 


sx hundred. Surely asystem that will allow 
‘ich wrongs should be at once blotted out, 


ol 


- eo modified that the voice of the people shall | 


vot be stifled under the tyranny of a minority, 


nd that minority representing neither the vir- | 


tae. the wealth, nor the intelligence of those 
communities; that popular elections shall not 
he made a fraud and a sham, and that ‘‘repre- 
centative government’ shall be no gilded term 
cet as a snare to rob the people of their rights 
and liberties. 

But. tosay nothing more aboutthe ‘ wrongs”’ 
complained of, we need the influence of these 
men now shut out in our elections ; we need 
their influence in the body-politic, for society 
would be made better and Government purer 
py their influence and aid. ‘There is no reason 
there can be no reason urged against these 
people being restored to the rights of citizens. 

In saying that a system which admits of such 
wrongs should be set aside or modified | do 
not mean to set aside reconstruction. That is 
a fixed fact, and under it most of the States 
have been brought into peaceful relations with 
the Government, and I have no wish to disturb 
them. But we can now remedy the wrongs that 
have grown out of the system, and which, dur- 
ing the heat of passion attendant upon such a 
fearful war, were suffered to be inflicted upon 
our people. How can this be done? is the 
‘yestion before us, and which I will endeavor 
to make plain before I close. It is not that 
the negro has been enfranchised that we object, 
for we recognize him as a citizen, if not asa 
‘‘brother.’’ But when the object is to subor- 
dinate my own race to the control of the blacks, 
emerging as they are from slavery and barbar- 
ism, by maintaining this sweeping disfranchise- 
ment of the intellect and good character for 
mere partisan motives, then I think it time that 
all! good men everywhere should speak out 
boldly against it. It is not a question, only 
ncidentally, whether the white race is superior 
to the black or not; and certainly there can be 
found no champions, even amid the most pro- 
scriptive, and certainly none among the liberal 
defenders of the Republican party, who would 
advocate a policy that would have the tendency 
to enslave the intellect and brains of the coun- 
iry tothe Juggernaut of ignorance and bestiality. 

‘he men who fought and fell at Lexington, 


at Trenton, at Brandywine and Yorktown, cer- | 


\ainly never intended such a fate to rest upon 
their descendants. ‘l'hen let us pass this bill, 
that it nay be proclaimed everywhere that this 
is indeed ** the land of the free.’’ But gentle- 
nen may say we want further guarantees, that 
‘ will not do to trust ‘‘rebels.’’ Is there any 
loree in this objection? A brave people may 
always be trusted, and surely there is no one 
in this House who will say the people of the 
South were wanting in manly courage. ‘The 
history of the recent war, from the time old 
Sumter’s guns awoke the nation to the dread 
realities of war until Lee at Appomattox sur- 
rendered to Grant, attests this fact. Ay, sir! 
a braver people never trod the green earth than 
those of the South. Only let the Government 
base its dealings with them upon principles of 
tight, and my word for it, the people of my 
own sunny land will not give you trouble. 
lt may be asked, Is there no law to govern 
these registrars? Yes! there is a law, but it 
virtually amounts to nothing. ‘hey are ap- 
pointed in most instances by the Governor, 
and the instructions of the Governor become 
almost the supreme law on the subject; so 
that whatever is willed by the Governor is exe- 
cuted by the registrars; and thus the suffrage 
and political rights of the people are at the 


At | 











er eS 


| pleasure. 








mercy and dictum of one man. If a man 
applies for registration, and it is thought best 
for the success of the party to register him, it 
is done; but if there are any doubts on the 
party subject there will be found reasons in 
abundance for his disfranchisement. 
other cause of complaint is that the govern- 


|| ment of many of these States is not ‘‘ repub- 


lican’’ in form nor in spirit. ‘The constitution 
of my own State provides that in case the 
Legislature shall not provide for an election 


| the Governor shall appoint the various offi- 


cers. learing that if the people were allowed 
to vote they might not sustain the dominant 
party, the Legislature failed to make provision 
for an election. So under the organic law the 
Governor has the disposal of almost all the 
offices in the State, and with this power the 


| lives and liberties of the people are in his 


hands. ‘The power of the Governor is supreme, 
and can be swayed with more absolutism than 
is vested in the queen of England. He can 


raise up and put down, can makeand unmakeat | 
His registrars can allow the whole | 
o 


black race to vote and deny the right to those 
of the white, who even under this law are enti- 


| tled to this boon. If hard pressed, and he is 


confronted with fear of defeat, he withdraws 
his registrars from counties opposed to his 
party, or issues his proclamation declaring that 
the vote of certain counties shall be set aside, 
thereby defrauding entire communities of any 
voice in this representative government of 


which we boast. 


lt may be said that riot and disturbance in 
those counties justify this action. This objec- 
tion does not hold good. If disturbance exists, 


| if there is resistance to the constituted author- 


ities, it is the duty of the Governor to put down 
all such and protect every man entitled to vote 
under the law in the exercise of this right. 
But, sir, these alleged disturhances, in most 
instances, are manufactured to order, and dealt 
out to the people of this nation for this sole and 
only reason, that of keeping up this proscrip- 
tion and feeding the fires of jealousy, bitter- 
ness, and distrust lighted anrid the glare of 
rebellion, and only kept burning that some 
may fatten, even if done amid the corpses of 
the slain. 
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| the cabins of the low, the ignorant, and undis- 
| criminating, and by appealing to their pas 


But an- | 


sions, their fears, their prejudices, and their 
superstitions they soon teach the poor deluded 
colored men to hate all those with whom they 
have lived, and in fact all who are so untortu 
nate as to have been born and raised in the 
South. Tl freedman, jus as ’ 
South. The poor freedman, just released fron 


| a degrading servitude, incapable of reasoning, 


Grant you that these reports are true for the | 


sake of the argument; think you that eight mil- | 


lion people can rest quietly under such wrongs | 


as I have pointed out? No, sir. ‘The only 
wonder is that they have been borne so meekly. 


State governments have been formed in many || 


instances from the class of population that 
have had no interest with the people of the 


State and whose only object was to feed and | 


revel upon what they could wring from the 


| count of their color. 


is lured by mystic signs and oaths into leagues 
and clans, and marched to the polls to vote 
without knowing the names of the candidates 
on his ticket or the principles they represent. 
Partisan guards examine their tickets for them 
and prompt them that they may not forget the 
names by which they registered. And after 
the day is done and the votes counted some 
alien, it may be, who has never lived a day in 


| the county, is unknown to any and all who 


have the interests of the country at heart, is 
declared to have been elected as a senator or 
legislator for these people. 

And this, Mr. Speaker and Representatives, 
is what is called ‘* popular clections’’ and the 
‘* purity of the ballot-box.’’ The lucky fellow 
who has thus been the recipient of such marked 
esteem and confidence (?) from his ‘‘fellow-citi- 
zens’’ is soon seen shedding his threadbare 
garments, and in the Legislature, or in these 
Halls, you will hear him loudly heralding forth 
his ‘‘loyalty.’’ If deteated he forthwith gives 
notice of contest; and it makes no difference 
how great the majority against him he charges 
his opponent with being a rebel, and demands 
that his party shall give him the seat. You 
can see him banging around this Hall, dealing 
in terrible invective against all classes South 
except his poor deluded and duped colored 
friends. In many instanées he does not even 
pretend to have any testimony to support his 
own claims, but cries, Rebel! rebel! Gaitor! 
traitor! Kuklux! and such like. Failing to 
get his seat he takes his flight to other scenes, 
leaving disconsolate his poor colored friends, to 
whom he promised *‘ forty acres and a mule.’’ 

Again, sir, this system has filled the offices 
of the State with men ignorant and irrespons 
ible, who have been selected solely on ac- 
It has made it a badge 
of disgrace to be a white man, and we see the 
highest offices of the Government sold in the 
shambles of the public market, and the people 
stand crying and pleading for redress; while 
these Legislatures are wrangling over which 
negro they will place upon the supreme judi- 
cial bench or send to the United States Snate ; 
nothing said of merit, ofability, ofintegrity, of 


| moral worth, of scholastic attainments, and of 


people. Heavy burdens of taxation have been | 


laid by those who never pay a cent toward the 
revenues, and in the State of Arkansas, that 
I have the honor to represent, the people are 


crushed under a tax of six per cent. on all the | 


property of the State. And this appraisement 
is made and the tax levied and collected bya 
horde of cormorants whose salary is dependent 
upon and whose opportunities for plunder is 
only limited by the amount they can extort 
from the people. And [ understand that even 
this condition is considered favorable to that 
existing in other States. 

Under this state of affairs a horde of hungry 
adventurers, native and foreign to those States, 
have suddenly appeared among us, and look- 
ing as eagerly as those who of old went down 
to spy outthe ‘‘ land of milk and honey.”’ They 
come not to till the soil, to obtain homes, to 
ply their trades, or engage in honorable profes- 
sions; butthey come with an insatiate de- 
sire and greed for office. 


‘They get the census || 


returns, and they make inquiries in what por- || 


tions of the State there are to be found the 
largest negro population, and when this in- 
formation is obtained their footsteps intuitively 
seek those localities. ‘They are next seen in 


| position. 


intellectual acquirements and fitness for the 
Not a word of all these; only one 
test—color. 


This picture is not overdrawn. ! find the 


| hand too weak to paint in all their enormities 


the fearful shadows that hang like portending 
tempests of doom upon the hopes and pros 
perity of my people. ‘Then, sir, let this fotiee 
take prompt action on the measure here pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Speaker, let me not be misunderstood. 


| We do not object to men of the North, East, 
|or West coming among us. 
| unite their fortune with ours; if they come to 


If they come to 


bring their household goods and gods and rear 
their home-altars with ours; if they come to 
pluck riches from our bountiful soil; if they 
come to engage in any and all the honored 
professions of labor ; if they come to add their 
stores of wealth, of energy, education, indus- 
try, and power of thought to our society, we 
will bid them welcome with open hands and 
hearts; and when they have identified them- 
selves with us, become citizens of our State, 
we will honor them as in days gone by, and 
know them only as citizens of a common coun- 
try having a common destiny and fume. We 
need stich from your abundance of material in 
the North, and there are no grander fields than 
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in the South land for them to rise to distinction. 
But we want them to come as citizens, feeling 
that their interests are ours, and not to embit- 
ter one class of our population against the 
other. Those who come in this capacity will 
have no cause to complain of outrages or 
interference in their pursuits. We have now 
many such with us, men of high character and 
position, who are daily endearing themselves 
to the people, and are the recipients of honor 
and respect from those with whom they were 
lately at war, 


The people have complained and petitioned | 


for redress, and they have invariably been met 


by the cry of ‘‘rebel’’ and the charge of fraud | 
Let us ex- | 


and intimidation in the elections. 


amine this last charge briefly. Here in these 


eleven States lately in revellion for the last five | 
years the sword has been omnipotent. The | 
whole control and management of the elec- | 


tions have been in the hands of the party 
making the charge of fraud. [very officer of 
registration and judge of election has come 
fresh from the hands of the party in power; 
and still, if the people rise in their majesty and 
dare assert their manhood and independence 
of thought, they are met by this jackall cry of 
‘fraud’ and ‘*intimidation.’’ Is this just? 
luthisgenerous? Is this the course that future 
years will witness in this representative Hall 
of the nation’s Capitol? Are these people yet 
‘‘rebels’’ to the Federal Government? Is 
there an enemy’s country yet within our land ? 
Are there marshaling bands in war’s array 
that yet tread our soil ** on hostile foray bent?”’ 
rhe breezes from every point of the compass 
proclaim an emphatic denial. Your acts of 
reconstruction have negatived all these ques- 


tions by enthroning in citizenship the great | 


majority of those you denominate rebels. 

‘Then, if the war is closed ; if hostilities ceased 
when Lee gave up his sword; if continual pun- 
ishment and proscription are not to be the fate 
of those people, why not begin now, and by 
one act worthy of the American people, worthy 
the victors in this great struggle for human 
rights and human liberty, strike from the stat- 
ute-books of the country this edict of proscrip- 
tion, as unworthy to be maintained as was the 
cause for which it was imposed. 

The time is ripe for such an act as this; 
the necessity for its maintenance no longer 
exists. The States are now organized, and 
nearly all of them are in the hands of the Re- 
publican party, with a lease of power for years 
to come. A vigilant and strong Republican 
ixecutive occupies the Presidential Mansion 
for three years in the future. The fifteenth 
amendment is virtually a law. The rights of 
the colored man are everywhere respected and 
guarded inthe States where this law sits so 
grievously. He stands before the law the 
equal of the proudest. The strong arm of 
ederal authority, under the sanction of the 
late amendments to the Constitution, will en- 
force his protection if necessary. But there is 


no danger even of this; for both political par- | 


ties are recognizing the negro as an element 


ino ur national polity, and in order to secure | 


his vote they will accord him equal justice 
before the law. 

These measures of reconstruction that were 
so obnoxious to all the previous tastes and 
ideas of this people have been accepted as a 
part of the ‘‘inevitable,’’ and perfect acqui- 


escence is now given them. They regard it as | 


something beyond the reach of change and 
have gone to work to make the best of the 
terms imposed. In a very great degree the 
disturbances and outrages that have been com- 
mitted have been the result of the mistaken 
policy of Congress in not making some condi- 
tions certain and final. Exaction after exac- 
tion, condition piled upon condition, have been 
doled out to them, until the feeling took pos- 
session of raany that there was to be wo end 
to this tape-worm of conditions. 


| people. 
| not for the purpose of arraigning the whole 
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Mr. Speaker, you gentlemen who have looked 
upon us from atar off know but little the true 
condition of our people; andin many instances 
Representatives have come from these sections 
who truly represented neither the virtue, the 
intelligence, the labor, nor the interests of the 
I have pointed out these grievances, 


policy of reconstruction—for, as I have before 
stated, that is an accomplished facit—but to 
show some of the wrongs that grew upon that 
policy, and against which stand arrayed the 
liberality, the justice, and the Christian spirit 


| of the age. 


It is to one of these wrongs that I now 


address myself and this House—the wrong of | 


longer maintaining this penalty for having held 
some petty office in the days when a great civil 
war was undreamed of. The argument may be 
made that it is too soon for this measure of 
leniency. I think not. Many of the most 
prominent leaders of the rebellion have already 
received this boon at your hands. 


confederacy, but who led armies to victory and 
death, have not only had this cloud lifted from 
their lives but have received gifts of oflice from 
your generosity. There can be no more fitting 
time nor opportunity than the present. You, 


gentlemen of the Republican party, with whom | 


it was my pleasure to act during the days of 


the greatest war known to the ages; of having 
emancipated four million slaves; of having 
lifted them from serfdom to citizenship ; of 
wiping out the distinctions and castes of two 
and a half centuries; of making liberty as free 
and universal as God’s own sunlight or the 
breezes of heaven; of making the Government 


| strong and respected at home and abroad ; of 
| filling the earth with the glory of your achieve- 


ments, and making the air musical with the 
pwans of victorious war. Let this be your 


| crowning act of honor, and no one achievement 


will reflect a more gladsome halo in the hearts 
of the people than this. It will remove the 
causes of uneasiness and distrust. It will win 
loveand respect from those immediately affected 
by it. It will beget a confidence and reliance 
upon the part of the people in the Government. 
It will remove the last stumbling-block from 
the path to perfect peace and reconciliation. 
If any question aside from slavery was set- 
tled by the war, it was that henceforth we 
are to be one people; that the heresy of seces- 
sion died on the battle-field and was buried 
with the flag that championed it, never, never 
to be resurrected; that one Government is to 
stretch its broad zegis over our entire domain, 
guarantying to all the same protection and 
exacting from all the same obedience and sup- 
part, Then let us make these people one in 
1eart, one in privileges, one in all the panoply 
of citizenship, by removing this last badge of 
disgrace that the statutes bind upon them. If 
they must suffer let it only be from the painful 
memories that will ever cling around dooms as 


| they recall the history of the cause and their 


crushing defeat. Let it only be from the pangs 


that thrill them as they wander amid their | 
wretched homes, sit beside their broken and | 


desolate hearth-stones, or weep above the 
graves of their slain. 

Remember that no acclaim of victory comes 
to their ears save that which requiems their 
own downfall; that no grand institutions have 
been wrested from the shock of battle that 
come in to compensate for their sorrows. No 
monuments are set in their pathway save the 
mounds of earth, haces by tombstones, 
that tell the story of their lowly dead; but, 
instead, the wreck of fortunes, the ruins of 
hopes, and the lost treasures of broken hearts 
are all around them. Leave them alone with 
these, for they are enough. Remove all causes 


Men who | 
were not merely passive under the reign of the | 
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for disquiet from the people, pass this gq: 
striking down the Jast remaining statutor 
stigma, and our people will take hold With 
renewed energy and hope to repair their ae 
fortunes and build up the country. It wij 
throw wide open the doors to settlement and 
immigration, and the great staples of cottoy 


, tobacco, and sugar will be multiplied tenfold 


Our commerce will be largely increased gy, 
the rates of exchange brought down. Instead 
of sending $100,000,000 or more across the 
ocean annually to balance our account With 
Europe, we would have the balance on th, 
other side of the ledger, while the increased 
avenues of industry and enterprise would ope, 
up a broad highway for remunerative employ. 


/ ment, and plenty would sit smiling at every 


door. The influence of this policy would |; 


felt throughout the nation, for every interes; 
| of our material industries would be benefited 
| by it. 


Every consideration of patriotism, honor, 
and love of country demands that we shaq)! 
bring about this result, if any effort of ours wil! 
do it. The country is staggering under jt 
heavy burdens of $2,500,000,000 of indebted. 
ness, the cost of national unity. Three hun 
dred and fifty million dollars are taken anuuali; 
from the people for the national Government, 
Our credit is far below what it ought to be, 


|| while trade and commerce are languishing. |) 
strife and war, are standing on the vantage || 
| ground of success and power. You boast of 
having carried the country successfully through | 


many places the poor are unemployed, and suf- 


| fering writes with its skeleton fingers its story 


of want and crime. Then let us open up ow 
industries. Let us banish from our midst these 
recriminations for past wrongs, and take hold 
to obliterate, as far as possible, the marks of 
the terrible struggle through which we have 


| passed. Let us make the fruits and flowers 
| gcow where the furrows were plowed by the 


wheels of artillery; and above the still forms 


| of those that fell let the sounds of honest, 


honored industry be the music of their dirge. 

If this is done this vast area will soon } 
poppies by an earnest, energetic race, who wil 
1elp the nation to bear the burdens now s 
heavy. ‘Taxation will be lessened, and this 
mountain of debt before which statesmen stand 
appalled and trembling, will dissolve like the 
clouds that hover around Alpine peaks when 


| touched by the crimson wand of morning. We 
| will then be one people, harmonious and 
- homogeneous; no warring interests to divide, 


no taunts nor proscriptions to embitter. The 

a a 
mantle of complete and perfect citizenship wil! 
then cover every son and daughter of our broad 


land. 


“Then buried be the dreadful past, 
Its common slain be mourned, and let 
All memories soften to regret. 


“Defeat will then be victory; 
Your loss the wealth of fuli amends, | 
And hate be love, and foes be friends.’’ 


Naval Expenditures—Usurpations, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL 8. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1870, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the President’s annual mes- 
sage. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the House will 
remember how persistently | urged the passage 
of a resolution last week in reference to the 
appropriations, expenditures, and delinquen: 
cies of the Navy Depariment. I asked, first, 
that the Secretary of the Navy furnish a siate- 
ment of the unexpended balances of each and 
every appropriation of the Navy Department, 
and of the respective bureaus of that Depart: 
ment, on the Ist of March, 1869; second, o! 
the balances of each appropriation on the first 
day of each succeeding month thereafter until 
the lst of February, 1870, and the aggregate 
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of expenditures for this period, and if in excess 
of the appropriations for the entire fiseal year 
ending the 30th June, 1870, the amount of 
euch excess; and third, a statement of the 
amounts received and credited to the proper 
appropriations from sales of vessels, stores, 
and other property, from March 1, 1869, to 
February 1, 1870. 

| was sure no friend of reform and account- 
ability would object to this inquiry; but the 
veal of two members, one from Teunessee 
/Mr. MaynarD] and the other from New York, 
‘Mr. Kevsey,] smothered this proper legisla- 
tive inquiry. The one said that it was too ex- 
pensive a task, and the other that it was unne- 
cessary. ‘00 expensive to allow the people’s 
Representatives to have an account running up 
tomillions and involving the reckless outlay of 
means wrung from the industry of the country! 
Unnecessary! Well, it will be found that it is 
the very necessity of the day and hour, and the 
information will come regardless as well of 


the ease of the jolly Secretary as of the expense | 


and trouble of making it out. Moreover, if 
the books are properly kept, it will require but 
little labor and no additional expense. The 


truth is, sir, there is a dilatory suspiciousness | 


connected with the information necessary to be 
known here of the Navy since the advent of 
General Grant and his two Secretaries. Borie 
and Robeson, and their chief admiral, Porter, 
which needs explanation. 
the Administration, if the honorable and honest 
servant of the people from Massachusetts, [ Mr., 
Dawes,] cannot give it, it will be given by 
others less worthy to be trusted on matters of 
the sea. 

| know, as a legislator, this information was 
needed. The diligent and honorable member 


Naval Expenditures, &ce.—Mr. Coz. 


But this, | apprehend, does not cover the 
entire expenditure. There is, for instance, 
remaining on hand in the different navy-yards 
a considerable quantity of material belonging 
to the different bureaus, and each bureau is 
directed, when wanting material of any kind, 


of which there isa surplus belonging to another | 


bureau, to purchase of that surplus in prefer- 
ence to purchasing elsewhere. 

For example, the Bureau of ‘‘ Construction’’ 
purchases of the Bureau of ‘* Yards and Docks”’ 
310,000 worth of timber, of which the latter 
has an excess, and ‘* Yards and Docks”’ buys, 
perhaps, $10,000 worth of iron of ‘* Construc- 
tion."’ Now, to guard against abuse, the late 
Secretary, Mr. Welles, directed that these trans- 


fers should be made to take the shape of reg- | 


ular purchases, that is, by requisition, and the 
whole transaction be thereby made to appear 
on the books. It appears from the obscure 
and confused statement of Secretary Robeson, 
in what purports to be his exhibit of expend- 
itures, that he claims this transfer of property 
from one bureau to another, by which material 
or property in possession of one bureau is sold 
to another and paid for from its appropriations, 
is refunding to the Treasury. By this process 
the Secretary assumes that the two $10,000 
purchases was refunding $20,000 to the Treas- 


| ury, when in fact it is an aetual expenditure of 


If the friends of | 


| itures! 


from Kentucky (Mr. Beck] on the Appropri- | 


ation Committee assured me such informa- 
tion was required. It had long been required ; 
it was a desideratum. When again, sir, I 
referred to the matter in the encounter with 
the member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bur- 
LER,] a week ago, I did it because I thought 


the House was making a great pother about | 


small matters, and were treating momentous | 


interests with slight and indifference. After 
that encounter the gentleman from New York 
informed me that the information had been for 
a fortnight in the printer’s hands, and that it 
would soon be out. At last it came! 


Executive Document No. 79. Treasury bal- 


ances unexpended! Eureka! Now we have it! | 


The easy-going Secretary has aroused ! 

The sea is not more uncertain in her moods 
ihan the hopes I built upon the present Secre- 
tary. The ‘‘executive document’’ 


tion. It merely states the unexpended balances 


in the Treasury on the 80th September, the | 
close of the first quarter of the present fiscal | 


year. 
We want atrue and correct statement of 
the expenditures of the Navy Department dur- 


ing the Jast fiscal year, which terminated on | 


the 30th of Jane. We wantastatement includ- 
ing the unexpended balances in the Treasury 
and the appropriations for the current year, 


showing the available resources of the Depart- | 
ment on the Ist of July Jast, when the present | 


fiscal year commenced. 


Chere was a balance in the Treasury to thecredit of | 


the Navy Department on the lst March, 1869, under 


the various appropriations, of............ $21,912,185 35 || 


ere was appropriated for the current 
DRONE esos eich SS. .tikheestinn ss 15,870,531 60 


Showing that the Department has re- 
ceived since the Ist March last, a 


WOW 55 Scsneisapsaseicecasstct Piipdl Ractacetux 37,782,716 95 


his Doc. 79” states that on the 30th 
September last there was a balance 
ieee Nhe dametbardenie cnpeenincan abadseaiie saanice 26,032,558 24 





Showing a nominal expenditure to that 
ate, Seven months, Of.......6....2-ceeee0see 911,750,158 71 








It was | 


does not || 
give the facts, and is no answer to the resolu- || 


that amount from two distinct appropriations, 
those of ‘*Construction’’ and ot ‘‘ Yards and 
Docks.’ By this process or pretense the Secre- 
tary declares that he had refunded up to the Ist 
of December $7,799,373, and he proceeds to 
deduct that amount from the sum of hisexpend- 
It is, however, as much a part of his 
expenditures as if the material had been pur- 


chased from parties outside, and had been paid 


for from theappropriations ofthe year. Because 
the material is bought of the United States the 
Secretary assumes it is not to be paid for, or 
if paid for, the Department is to have credit for 
refunding. But it is not agift tothe Secretary 
or the Department, to be deducted from this 
appropriation ; it is property received and to 
be accounted for. 
will be detected by a clear and distinct state- 


| ment from such data as we have. 


The Navy Department has received, as 
already stated, since the ist of March last 
$37,782,71695, By Document No.79 itis stated 
that all which remained unexpended of this 
large amount on the 30th of September willbe 


The result of this mistake | 
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required for the fiscal year ending June 380, | 


1870, with the exception of $1,000,000 under 
the appropriation for provisions, so that in six- 


teen months from the lst of March last the | 


Navy Department will have spent $36,782,716. 


In addition to thisthere isall the material which 


has been used by transfers, or what he calls | 


refunding, and which is as much a part of the 


expenditure as any other purchase which has | 


been paid for from the same appropriations, 
the sum of $7,799,373. 
monthsthe Navy Department will have actually 
expended, as is clearly manifest, the sum of 
$44,582,089. 

Why are the plain, honest facts withheld from 
Congress and the country? Why have we not 
from the Secretary the usual statements here: 
tofore made by his predecessors of the actual 
expenditures? Why this reluctance and hesi- 
taney in giving the information sought by the 
resolution presented a few days since? Why 
do we debate so eloquently the little items of 
the appropriation bills about mileage, frank- 
ing, bouquets, Globes, &c., while $40,000,000 
excites no attention? 

The Secretary of the Navy must have an 


_ object in departing from the usage of the De- 


partment and omitting the customary exhibit 
of expenditures for the preceding fiscal year, 
and omitting also the available resources on 
the Ist July, the commencement of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Are we to be denied these 


So that in sixteen 
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important and necessary facts? Are they 
essential or not to a correct knowledge of the 
expenditures and actual condition of the affairs 
of the Navy Depariment? Do we come here 
to be trifled with on this most important trust 
of economic expenditures ? 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in transmit 
ting Executive Document No. 79, says that 
he does itin compliance with the requirements 
of the eighth section of the act of May 1, 1820. 
By the second section of that aet it is made 
the duty of the Secretaries of War and Navy 
to lay before Congress a statement of the ap 
propriations of the preceding year, ‘‘ show 
ing the amount appropriated under each spe 
cific head, the amount expended under each, 
and the balance remaining unexpended in the 
Treasurer’s hands on the 3lst December,” 
&c. Subsequently, by the act of August 26, 
1842, (5 Stat., 536,) the fiscal year in all mat 
ters of account is to commence on the Ist of 
July annually; since which, the statements 
required by this act have been made at the 
commencement of each session, and show the 
expenditures, balances, &c., toand on the 30th 
of June. 

lor what reason and by what authority the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who by the eighth 
section of the act of May 1, 1820, is directed to 
report balances in the hands of the Treasure: 
as the agent of the Warand Navy Departments, 
has thought proper to report these balances on 
the 30th of September, the close of the first quan 
ter of the fiscal year, [know not. There may be 
some law for it with which I am unacquainted. 
If the object is to prevent accurate informa 
tion in regard to the expenditures and financial 
condition of the Department, there is a reason 
why the Secretary of the Navy does not make 
the usual exhibit, and a reason why the Sec 
retary of the Treasury evades the close or com 
mencement of the fiscal year, and passes over 
three months to the close of the first quarter. 

It may be a reason why the House is unwill- 
ing to pass a resolution to call out the facts. 
I will not charge it, but it looks very much like 
trifling with Congress, thus, by an evasion, to 
avoid accountability for these reckless expend 
itures. ‘Things must be in a muddle in th: 
Navy Department, and members may try to 
fight them out, but they will notg@ucceed. Some 
one, perhaps it is the irresponsible Vice Ad 
miral Porter, has spent money right and left 
They have exhausted the whole appropriation, 
and almost the whole of the balance left them 
last March, together with all the avails from the 
sale of property. No wonder they evade and 
hide! 

Who is the champion of such an administra 


| tion of the Navy? Is it any well-known hon: 


financial member? Is it the member from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes?] No! another 
member from the same State, [Mr. Burien. | 
In his speech on the 26th of January, in reply 
to Mr. Dawes, he says: ‘‘ Mr. Welles, Mr. 
Randall, Mr. McCulloch, of Andrew Johnson's 


| Cabinet, made such estimates as they chose for 


General Grant's Administration to carry on the 
Government in the first year of its power,’’ Kc. 
But this member was too quick to fire. Ll: 
overshot the mark ; because the Radical Con 
gress cut down the estimates submitted, and 
appropriated nearly six million dollars—exactly 
$5,122,882 99—less forthe Navy thau Secretary 
Welles asked for. A sufficient answer alone to 
that portion of that member's remarks are the 
letters written by Secretary Welles to the cha: 
men of the Naval Committees of the two Houses, 
and which I hereto append. That member 
[Mr. Bur_er’s]} logic is as poor as his facts 
and he rebukes his own friends when atiemp 
ing their vindication and unwittingly comp! 
ments the late Secretary, Mr. Welles, whom 
he misrepresents. 

The House will also observe that the Navy 
Depattment fails to state its deficiencies as all 
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other Denartments have done. Yet the 
leficiencies of that Department must be greater 
then any. and probably than all the others. I 
hall iy former resolution. It shall 
eo offered again and again till this muddle is 
made clear, and the recent head of the Navy 
ndicated as an economical and honest officer, 


e whom with the present Secretary, 
would be to compare old Nep- 
e himself with the captain of a canal scow! 
But it is not my purpose to make invidious 
They are odious. The Secretary 
)fthe kindest men alive; but to what 
position has he brought his Department, since 
the days of Poinsett, Dobbin, Bancroft, Touceyv, 
nd Welles! I propose to show the House how 
In order to get 
t a rignt understanding of matters in the Navy 
artment, it will be necessary to take up 
ther pointsas wellasthose ofthe finances. 
points are serious and affect the ad- 

‘ 


nm and the conduct of the Presi- 


7) 
jowever JOY, 


Department is manuged. 


ll as the Secretary of the Navy. It 
irprising that they have not been singled out 


1] gg. +} 


tent necaited to vem by gentlemen on 


he status or position of Vice Admiral 
ter in the Navy Department? What busi- 
ere’? What duties is he discharg- 
And under what law is he acting? The 

of the Navy Department consists 


} 


a Secretary and eight chiefs of bureaus; and 


these chiefs the law expressly provides that 
r, and only four, shall be officers of the Navy 
ove the grade of commander. Each and all 


them are appointed by the President, with 
pproval of the Senate. There has always 
» determination to exclude from the civil 
tration ofthat Department professional 
1, naval oflicers, except the few specified by 
tute ; and the Senate has a voice in regard 
to each and all of these. But Vice Admiral 
‘ris and has been in the Department from 
iy and hour that the late Secretary Borie 
utered it. He has rooms there. He is issuing 
orders, carrying on correspondence, and dis- 
harging functions not by any authority of law 
‘by the approval of the Senate. 
‘There was fora number of yearsan Assistant 
cretary, authorized and legally appointed by 
President and Senate, but Congress one 
ar ago abolished the office. Onthe day that 
he late Assistant Secretary left the Depart- 
ment, Vice Admiral Porter and Mr. Borie en- 
tered it; they went there together. Mr. Borie 


delayed entering upon his duties as Secretary 


until the arrival of Vice Admiral Porter, who | 
was at Annapolis. and was sent for by the Pres- 


dent to come to Washington and enter upon 
the new and anomalous duties assigned him of 
assisting or supervising the Secretary. It is 
not easy to define the position which the vice 
admiral then occupied and now occupies, for 
the laws are entirely silent on the subject. As 
« vice admiral his duties are understood. He 
is a naval commander afloat, and in the line 


of his profession his orders are legitimate and | 


, old orders, laws, and regulations. 


Naval Expenditures, &c.—Mr. Cox. 


which authorized the Vice Admiral to interfere 
or meddle with the administration of the Navy 
Department. The law directs that he and all 
naval officers shall obey the orders of the Sec- 
retary and the chiefs of bureaus, not that he 
shall issue orders to them. Yet the laws in 
this respect are disregarded and set aside, and 
have been since the early part of last March. 
On the 9th of Mareh Mr. Borie, accom- 
panied by Vice Admiral Porter, took posses- 
sion of the Navy Department, and forthwith 
there was issued an avalanche of general 
orders, some legal, some illegal, some frivo- 


lons, and many that were mere repetitions of | 


These were 
duly signed by the willing Secretary, though 
it was well known that he did not originate a 
single one of them; but almost immediately 
the Vice Admiral began to place his own name 
to the orders and letters that emanated from 
the Department, and I have understood that 
he attempted to, and did sign requisitions on 
the Treasury, which the officers of that De- 
partment properly refused to recognize ; but 
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sponsible pena the mere creation of ar 
ambitious President. We would be derelic: +, 
our duty here as an honorable, law-abiding (),, 
position did we not challenge such usurpation, 
Had Andrew Johnson been guilty of any gyo), 
flagrant wrong there would have been anothe- 
article of impeachment that would have bee» 
more effective than all that were preferre, 
against him. 

This circular, I understand, still remains 
unrevoked. Vice Admiral Porter is the eoy 
trolling spirit, the directing mind in the De 
partment, is issuing orders. Under the pre- 
vious Administration the expenditure of the 
Navy Department was limited to the appro. 


| priations and means at its disposal, and ql! 


admit that the Navy performed well its part 
through all our difficulties. It has been ugug] 


| to award all the credit to the officers anq 


the most singular and extraordinary, perhaps, | 
| of all the papers issued, was the following cir- 


cular: 
Circular Letter. 
: Navy DrepartTMent, 
Wasuinoton, March 12, 1869. 


Sir: All matters relating to the Navy, coming 
under the cognizance of the different bureaus, will 


be submitted to Vice Admiral Porter before being | 


transmitted to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Very respectfully, A. I. BORIE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Here is an order from the head of the De- 
partment, addressed to those who are legally 


associated with him in administering its affairs, | 


directing them to submit all matters to Vice 
Admiral Porter, who is in the Department by 
no process of law, before transmitting them to 
the Secretary of the Navy. Has there ever 
been a parallel to this in any administration 


| or any Department of the Government before? 
y Ve} 





proper; but under what law is he installed in || 


the Navy Department and directing and con- | 


trolling the administration of that important 
branch of the Government? 

The law organizing the Navy Department 
specifies what class of officers may be employed 
and defines their duties. Oneshall be chiefofthe 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, one shall be chief 
of Navigation, one shall be chief of Equipment 
and Recruiting, and one shall be chief of Ord- 
nance. All of these positions are filled by 
naval officers who have been selected by the 
President according to law, nominated to the 
Senate according to law, and the nominations 


have been approved and confirmed by the Sen- | 


ate in conformity with the requirements of the 
iaw and the Constitution. But Vice Admiral 
Porter occupies none of these legally aythor- 
ized positions, noristhere any lawin the statutes 


The laws state how the Navy Department shall 
be organized, specifies what and how many 
naval officers may be therein employed, and 
directs that they shall be nominated thereto by 
the President and be confirmed by the Senate. 
Vice Admiral Porter does not come within 
these provisions. He is placed there by order 


of President Grant, who, the Secretary of the | 
Navy tells us in his report, detailed the Vice | 


Admiral for his (the Secretary’s) assistance. 


‘There is no law authorizing the President to | 


| make such detail, nor is the Secretary of the 


Navy euthorized to set aside the law and the 


those who so well performed their part jp 
blockade and other duties. All honor to 
them; but there was a controlling mind that 
selected the officers and directed the move. 
ments of the Navy, and quietly and unosten. 
tatiously gave it strength and efficiency. As 
the head of the Navy Department he had 
the confidence of both the then President, 
Lincoln, and his successor, Johnson; and 
though not always in favor with either of the 
two great parties, and consequently subjected 
at times to the attacks of both, he is entitled 
to the credit of having in the briefest time and 


| with the smallest means and under many dis. 


couragements created a large Navy and estab, 
lished and enforced the most extensive block- 
ade that was ever instituted. Yet the naval 
expenditures of the war, including the build- 
ing and purchase of some six hundred vessels, 
equipping, arming, and manning them, with 
all the ordnance, munitions, and supplies of 
every kind, and improvement and extension 
of the navy-yards, and the establishment of 
new stations, were less than one tenth of the 
Government expenditures during the war. The 
Secretary states, in his report in December 
1865, six months after the war had close 
that— 


‘The total expenses of the Navy Department from 
the 4th of March, 1861, to the 80th of June, 1505, 


| embracing a period of four years and four monthis, 


officers of the law, and sage over them a man | 


unknown to the law. .By what right does he 
ignore his legal associates who occupy posi- 
tions pursuant to law and by assent of the 


Senate, telling them not to approach him ex- | 


cept through the irresponsible intruder who has 


and without the assent of the Senate ? 


and covering not only the ordinary expenses of the 
Navy, but such as have arisen in the purchase, con- 
struction, and equipment of vessels, and in the main- 
tenance of the largenaval force required during thie 
war, were $314,170,960 68, an average annual expend- 


|! iture of $72,500,990 93, It is gratifying to note that 


the expenses of this Department since thecommence- 
ment of the war have been butnine and three tenths 
per cent. of the expenditures of the Governmen! 
during the same time.”’ 

Vhen the war terminated, and even before 


it closed, retrenchment was commenced in 


‘| the Navy Department, work was suspended, 


|, the vessels which had been bought of the com- 


If the President can place an irresponsible | 


person, independent of the law and of the Sen- 
ate, in one Department, he can and willbe likely 
todo sointhe other Departments. Thus in an 
insidious and covert manner an aspiring Pres- 
ident with obsequious Secretaries could take 
possession of the Government. Supposing Mr. 
Corbin, who has figured a good deal lately in 
our politics, were placed by the President in 


_the Treasury Department without any legal 
position, filling no office created or authorized by || 
| law, and the Secretary of the Treasury were to | 
issue a circular to all the chiefs of bureaus in || 


| 


that Department directing them to submit all 
matters relating to the Treasury eoming under 
the cognizance of the different bureaus to this 


person, who is there by no law, by no senatorial | 


retary of the Treasury. By such a proceeding 


| approval, before being transmitted to the Sec- | 


the Treasury, like the Navy, would pass into | 


the keeping or under the supervision of an irre- 


been thrust into the Department without law || 


_ correct administration required it. 
gress took no action on the subject, and he, 


mercial marine were sold, and large appropri 
ations remained unexpended. 

The Secretary, in his report in 1866, called 
attention to this subject, stated that these unex: 
pended appropriations could be relinquished 
and ought to revert to the Treasury, and that 
But Con- 


therefore, when making his exhibit of expend: 
itures the ensuing year, requested the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury to carry to the surplus fund 
$65,000,000, which was done. (See report ot 
Secretary of the Navy for 1867.) 

It is probably the first and only instance 
where the head of a Department requested to 
be relieved of the money appropriated and 
placed at his disposal, and Congress, in 1's 


| abundant confidence in the Secretary, declined 


| or omitted to take action, and the Secretary 


himself caused the immense balance to revert 
to the Treasury. It was a quiet transaction 
of the Secretary of which the public knew lit: 


| tle, and for which he received little or no com- 


mendation in any quarter; but he was crit! 


| cised and blamed by the cormorants and swin- 
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ers, and by the large class of speculators and 
-<perimenters who are always ready to palm 
¢ their theories and notions at the public 


expense. sity) 

Labor onthe unfinished vessels was reduced, 
nd finally wholly suspended. It was not 
necessary they should be launched, and they 
could remain on the stocks properly housed 
for twenty years Or more without injury. Sach 
was the policy which governed the Navy De- 
»artment prior to March 4, 1869, in regard to 
ie unlaunched vessels. The steam-engines 
which were necessarily built by contract, for 
the Government had not the shops for their 
constraction, were slowly completed and stored 
till wanted. When returning to the Treasury 
the $65,000,000 of surplus which I have already 
mentioned, there was reserved a fund _ sufli- 
cient to pay for these contracts which had been 
entered into before the close of the war, and | 
for which appropriations had been made. Mr. 
Elihu B. Washburne, the waste-dog of the Treas- 
ury, was chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and perceiving there was an unex- 
pended balance tor steam-machinery, &c., 
without inquiry or investigation, and without 
listening to any statement of facts, refused to 
make the necessary appropriations for the 
estimated current expenses for the year 1868-69 
of that bureau. The consequence was that | 
alter paying off these contracts the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering was short offunds. On the 
30th of September, 1867, there was available, 
under the appropriation of steam engineering, 
$19,678,588 08; carried to surplus fund on 
that day $14,361,588 08, leaving for running 
expenses to July 1, 1868, and to complete con- 
tracts for steam-machinery, $5,317,000. The 
Secretary of the Navy, in a jetter addressed 
to the Naval Committee, warned them, and 
Congress also, of the impolicy of withhold- 
ag necessary appropriation from that bureau, 
and for needful repairs. The Naval Com- 
mittee coneurred with the Department, but | 
Mr. Washburne, who acted in ignorance, the | 
jidus Achates of General Grant, was more 
potent than those who were informed and knew 
the public necessities. It was the policy of 
ihe then Secretary to put Congress in possession 
of the condition of affairs in the Department, 
and to limit his action within the means pro- 
vided, leaving the responsibility with Congress. 

The foree employed by the steam department 
was immediately reduced in all the yards. On 
the Ist of March, 1869, when Secretary Welles 
left the Department, there were employed in | 
the engineer department of the bureau five 
hundred and fifty-three persons. On the Ist 
of July there were employed two thousand four 
hundred and fifteen persons. This increase of 
nearly five to one took place almost immedi- 
ately on the change of Administration. The 
former Secretary cut his garment according to 
his cloth. Since that time there has been no 
restraint or limit, and the expenditures have 
been as if the Department had free access 
to the ‘Treasury, regardless of appropriations. 
Under the management of Vice Admiral Por- 
ter the Department would never have covered 
265,000,000 into the Treasury. 

It is assumed that the expenses which have 
been incurred, and for which there is a defi- 
ciency, though unconfessed, have been for need- 
ful repairs. Much more, I apprehend, has 
been expended in making uncalled-for and 
experimental changes, on the mere whim and 
Caprice of Vice Admiral Porter and Rear 
Admiral Goldsborough. Honest old John 
Lenthall, the ablest and most skillful naval 
constructor in the United States, who has 
no superior anywhere, did not advise these 
ranges, nor was he consulted in regard to 

em. 


It will be my duty, Mr. Chairman, to intro- 








een made or are being made in the character 
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of any of our naval vessels, the cost incurred 
or that it is estimated will be incurred in these 
changes, and whether the naval constructor 
proposed or has recommended and advised 
them. I know not the number and extent of 


| these changes, but 1 am informed that they 


are many and great. ‘There is, for instance, 
among the estimates of the Ordnanc2 Bureau 


| one item for thirty fifteen-inch guns, &c., for 


| $210,000. 





the Colossus, (proper name is Kalamazoo, ) 
‘This is an iron-clad turreted ves- 
sel; the Navy Department is about to remove 
her turrets and change her to a casemate, with 
broadside battery of thirty guns. lam assured 
that this change, which is to be made without 
the assent or knowledge of Congress, will 
involve an expenditure of $2,000,000. This 
is but one of the many changes which the Navy 
Department has taken in hand since last March 
without consulting Congress, and without any 


appropriation to justify the change or the 
expenditure. In this way the appropriations 


and the Treasury balances, about equal in 
amount to the appropriations, have become 
exhausted. 

Iam not sure that any one in Congress or 
on the Committee of Appropriations knows the 
amount of expenditure during the last fiscal 
year, nor the balance in the Treasury on the 
Ist of July last, the commencement of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, for the Secretary of the Navy 
has been backward in stating them, as is usual, 
and as the law requires ; but I do know that on 
the Ist of March, when the change of Admin- 
istration took place, there was a balance on 
hand, unexpended, to the credit of the Navy 
Department, under its several appropriations, 
of the sum of $21,912,185 35. 

Two thirds of the fiscal year had then ex- 
pired, during which the outgoing Administra- 
tion had paid off some millions of old war con- 
tracts, in addition to current expenses. The 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1869, were $17,356,350. The Secretary 
may claim that for one third of the year, that 
is, from the lst of March to the Ist of July, the 
Department was entitled to one third of the 
appropriations, which would be $5,785,450. 
This deduction would or should leave a balance 
in the Treasury on the 30th of June, the close 
of the fiseal year, of $16,126,735 35. Was there 
any such balance at that time? If not, how 
much of it had been expended, and for what 
purpose? 

in the best aspect of the case there was in 
the Navy Department on the 30th day of last 
June a deficiency of $6,204,732 77. But there 
was in fact an actual deficiency of $12,596,- 
883 04. This difference is owing to the refund- 
ing fiction introduced for the first time by this 
Administration. If the truth was told plainly, 
the $12,500,000 represent the real delinquency 
of the Department. It has not had the courage 
to hide the whole of its derelictions, but it has 
had just shame enough to conceal a part. 
Hence, their pretended economy is not one of 
substance, but a trick of language. ‘lhe money 
goes from the people, and when we ask the 
Department to account, they give us little 
tricks, devices, words, and promises, but not 
the truth and not reform. 

This excess of six or twelve millions, accord- 
ing to words or facts, is what was spent from 
the Ist of March till the 30th of June last. 
Since then the Department has been going 
on in the same rut. My resolution required 
information of its expenditures and deficiencies 
since that time. 

Or, if presented in another form, it may be 
more clearly understood. ‘The Secretary of 
the Navy, on the change of Administration 
in March last, received from his predecessor 
$21,912,185 35. ‘To this there wasadded on 
the Ist of July, for the current fiscal year end- 
ing on the 30th of June next, $15,870,531 60, 
making a sum total of $37,782,716 95. But 
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the Department comes to Congress at the close 
of the seventh month of the present fiscal year 
with the sad tale that the $15,800,000 appro 

priated are already exhausted, and notonly this, 
but all the available balance of $21,900,000, 
which was in the Treasury on the lstof March, 
1869, and passed over at that time, is also ex 

hausted. And in consequence of this exhaus 

tion and maladministration, by not making a 
more equal distribution of its resources and 
expenditures, six or eight thousand workme: 

have been discharged in mid-winter, and we are 
required to make hasty legislation on benevo 
lent grounds? Remnants of appropriations in 
some of the bureaus, amounting to three or 
four millions, itis claimed, are still unexpended, 
and will probably carry those bureaus through 
the remainder of the year. Save this, the 
whole $37,782,716 95 has disappeared. Some 

body has swept the Treasury clean. ‘They say 
it has gone to make repairs and changes. Ah, 
changes! How many of these millions have 
been expended in changes not authorized by 
Congress, not advised by the naval construct 

ors, but on the ipse dixil, the mere whim and 
caprice of a person placed in the Department, 
not by virtue or warrant of any law, not with 
the approval of the Senate, but on the simple 
detail or order of the President, independen: 
of any law and independent of the Senate: 
In this way and by such instrumentality the 
national treasure has been dissipated in this 
day of overwhelming debt and grievous tax 

ation. 

Among the estimates in the ordnance braneh 
of the Navy is one for the ** experimental tor 
pedo corps’’ of $108,793. Where is the law 
authorizing such a corps? Who are its mem 
bers? How is it constituted? Congress has 
had no voice in the matter. The chief of th: 
bureau states incidentally that Goat Island, in 
the harbor of Newport, Rhode Island, is occu- 
pied by order of the Department, and that 
temporary structures for magazines and work- 
shops have been erected thereon for this tor 
pedo corps. All without law. How much of 
the appropriation, which is now deficient, has 
been diverted to this new naval station on Goat 
Island, in Narragansett bay? ‘The Secretary 
estimates that he shail want to expend the 
ensuing year at this new, unauthorized station 
$103,793. This is exclusive of the pay to offi 
cers who may be favored by being stationed at 
that delightful place of fashionable resort on 
full duty pay to make experiments. Probably 


| the aggregate pay of these experimenters will 


amount to as much more; but as their com 


| pensation comes from another and different 


appropriation, that of pay for the Navy, i: 

does not appear under this new estimate. 
The Secretary beguiles Congress and the 

country and soothes and reconciles them to 


| these unauthorized expenditures with the assur- 


ance that ‘‘the proposed annual saving in the 
use of coal should quickly reimburse for pres 
ent outlay.’’ These promised ‘* coal savings”’ 
were dweit upon with unction more than once 
by the Secretary, until the absurdity was ex 
posed. Lis estimates for the experimental tor- 
pedo corps, with the pay of the officers on Goat 
Island, near Newport, will probably exceed 
the first cost of coal for all our squadrons! 
Now, this is a specimen of the way and 
manne: in which abuses creep into the Navy 
Department and the Government. Without 


| discussing the power, force, or explosive qual- 
| ities of torpedoes, or their utility in war, there 


ig no occasion to fasten this new additional 
expense on the Government at this time. 
Were such an institution as the torpedo corps 
advisable it should be established by law, not 
by an order of the Secretary, and the mone) 
to construct workshops, magazines, &c., should 
be legally appropriated, and not taken by him 
from the Treasury without law. Neither the 


| Secretary nor any person detailed by the Pres- 
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ident to assist or supervise him should be per- 
mitted to embark in such schemes without 
proper legislation. Goat Island, in Narragan- 
sett bay, near Newport, will furnish pleasant 
shore places to favorites at the public expense ; 
and those who seem to suppose that the great 
end of Government and the first duty of the | 
country i8 to support naval officers on high 
pay, with little duty, in pleasant places, may 
istify this extraordinary proceeding. 

If Congress and the country may be per- 
mitted to know, it would be gratifying to be 
informed how much this new department, 
established by order of the Secretary of the 
Navy on Goat Island, near Newport, has cost 
the Government in its incipient state; how 
much has already been expended to begin 
with; how many persons have been employed 
there, and the names and salaries of each. 
his institution is as yet only in its infancy, 
but these children all have rapid growth, and 
soon become giants whom it is difficult to 
yrovern. 


(ireat pains have been taken to conciliate 
the oflicers and reconcilethem to the Vice Ad- 
miral’s management and to his superintendence 
of the Department. There are certain rules 
and technicalities in the administration of the 
Navy that members of Congress imperfectly 
understand, Abuses therefore creep in una- 
wares. Officers now receive orders to their 
homes which gives them daty pay. Itis anew 
load on the Treasury. Officers off duty retarn- 
ing from foreign stations are allowed sea pay 
and sea service; another innovation at the 
public expense. Post admirals have been es 
tablished at the principal sea-ports, with a 
steamer and staff, a pretty place; on full pay, 
and all very expensive. ‘This is another in- 
road onthe T'reasury, wholly useless. Boards 
of survey, boards of inspection of various kinds, 
boards to visit navy-yards, boards to revise the 
pension laws, &e., have been ordered, giving 
pleasant berths and full pay to favorites, who 
are in Washington on nominal duty and lobby- 
ing for a board of survey, a pet scheme of 
certain officers who prefer shore to sea duty. 
As a matter of course the officers are very glad 
to receive pecuniary benefits, to have their 
money matters easy and pleasant, to receive 


full pay when on leave and going home. 

No civilian Secretary has ever allowed these 
things until President Grant placed an officer 
iu the Department to do them. This officer 
and his friends wish to establish a ‘* board of 
admiralty,’ or, to soften matters, it is called a 
‘*board of survey,’’ an advisory board which 
is to be a fixture in the Department in the 
interest of the Navy at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment and country. It is a very cunningly 
contrived machine, which is to watch oppor- 
tunity to favor the craft, put in perquisites, give 
place and position to allan men who 
have been educated for the sea and received 
their appointments to perform duty afloat. A 
board of survey would furnish a permanent 
station in the saloons of the Washington hotels, 
and in the civil administration of the Navy 
Department for men holding life offices and 
pensioned for life. What would be the effect 
of such an incubus? The officers composing 
the board would have no responsibility, and but 
little to do except to be on the watch to favor 
their class. Vice Admiral Porter and other 
naval oflicers are not wanted in Washington. 
The Navy Depariment had no boards of ad- 
mirals to embarrass it during the war. It is 
better without such a board in peace. 

Until the recent changes our country and 
the world supposed we had a Navy of which 
we might be proud. It had performed great 
and efficient service during our civil war. It 
had blockaded our long coast of over three 
thousand miles for four years; had patrolled 
our extensive rivers and coJperated with and 
protected our armies; had often saved them 
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from defeat, as General Grant can attest at 
Belmont and at Shiloh, and given them victory, 
as at Vicksburg and Fort Fisher. It had cap- 
tured $30,000,000 worth of prizes, which were 
condemned by the courts, $14,000,000 of which 
have been turned into the Treasury and con- 
stitutes the naval pension fund of the country. 
The Navy has done well, and the country has 
given its heroes promotion and thanks and pay. 


Sut some of the officers are not satisfied with | 


this. They want more. They want civil posi- 
tion and place in the Navy Department, where 
there should be as few naval officers as possi- 


ble, and but one responsible head. It is the | 
province of naval officers to receive orders from || 


the Department, not to say what those orders 
shall be. They are to be governed by the De- 


| partment under the laws, not to govern the 


Department. 

They disclaim any desire to get improper 
influence by a board of survey, and assure us 
that their motives and object are the public 


good—merely advisory. ‘They are not willing, | 


however, that the public should judge and 
decide as to the necessity of such a board, 
but assume that Congress and the Executive 
know less of civil administration than men 
whose profession isthe sea, and who are trained 
to execute naval orders, not to administer civil 


affairs. ‘Those who are urging a board of ad- | 


miralty or a board of survey—and Washington 
has been full of them—from the midshipmen at 
Annapolis, who have relatives or friends in 


Congress, whom it is supposed they can influ- || 


ence, to their seniors, some of whom have more 
skill in the use of the pen than the sword, and 
whose articles illumine the columns of our par- 
tisan journals; men who can navigate an in- 
trigue in Washington more skillfully than a 
ship upon the ocean; officers of whom it can 
hardly be said their— 
**March is on the mountain wave, 
Their home is on the deep,” 

but who would instruct as to the merits of 
an advisory board composed of old admirals 
or Navy officers, who shall be placed in the 
Department to teach and manage the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

As one of the means to this end and aid in 
bringing it about a board was appointed last 
March to examine and report as to the condi- 
tion of the naval vessels, their machinery, &c. 
This board was ordered two days after Vice 
Admiral Porter became assistant or super- 
vising Secretary. Rear Admiral Goldsbor- 
ough was chairman of this board, an officer 
who would probably expect to be one of the 


yxroposed board of survey, shou'd Congress | 
prop y; 


in its weakness ever authorize such a board. 
No naval constructor was placed on this board, 
which was appointed to examine and report on 
naval vessels. The two chief engineers who 
were members of it declined to sign the report, 
excepted to a large portion of it, and wholly 
to the conclusions. 


But Rear Admiral Goldsborough makes a | 


sweeping condemnation of the whole Navy. 
Not a vessel is what it should be; almost all 
are worthless, and all because there is not a 
board of admirals, a board of Navy commis- 
sioners to instruct the Secretary of the Navy, 
the naval constructors, the naval engineers, and 
others in their duty. Vessels planned, mod- 
eled, and built by and under the direction of 
John Lenthall, chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, with such assistants as Delano and 
others, are pronounced not satisfactory to Rear 
Admiral Goldsborough. They would not be 
satisfactory to a board of survey, who would 
direct our able and 0 ps naval-con- 
structors and engineers in their profession, of 
which, however, the board of survey know 


nothing. We got through the war without a | 


board of survey to aid or embarrass the Depart- 
ment. Our naval officers were in their ships, 


on duty, earning, in storm and battle, those | 
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laurels and honors which no civil geryioa 
Washington could have brought them, Whe, 
the Secretary needed the counsel or adyica , 
a board he convened one, composed of ; 
best men for the particular service require 
When a vessel was to be constructed he eq)), 
on the naval constructors, when steam-y,. 
chinery was to be built the steam-enging,, 
were consulted. A naval officer or two, hay 
a mechanical mind and an aptitude for eit), 
of these branches might have been associa), 
with them, if accessible. Ifthe Secretary, 
the Navy has fitness for his position he ¢ 
always convene a better board for congy):, 
tion than any set of permanent officers cq, 
be. They cannot be constructors, they canno: 
be engineers, they cannot be surgeons, the 
cannot be paymasters ; they would be office; 

| of the Navy—that is their calling and profes 

‘| ion. ‘There may be experts and men bet; 
qualified to advise among the commanders ¢: 
junior officers than among the admirals, and ;; 
he wanted them he should have them. — 

Great changes and innovations have take, 
place in the Navy within a few years. Steay 
has wrought a revolution in naval vessels an) 
in naval warfare. Heavy ordnance, where op, 
gun throws a weight of metal equal to an old. 
fashioned broadside of a, frigate, armored ship; 
whose turrets and sides are impervious to or. 
dinary shot and projectiles, have introduc 
new tactics. ‘Those officers who had passed th; 
meridian of life when these improvements wer 
being introduced are probably less familiar 
than their juniors with the existing state o: 
things. If they were trained and skillful j 
the old ways in their youth it is natural the: 
they should be attached to these ways in ag 
and distrustful of change. 

A fixed naval board is objectionable in almo, 
every point of view. Naval officers of capaci 
would be consulted more without than with 
board of survey. 

When the Ericsson invention was present 
and the Navy Department adopted it « 
entered into contract to build the Monitor, 
large portion of the naval officers ridicui: 
the experiment as visionary and impracticab)\ 

The policy of the Navy Department under 
the late Administration had in view tw 
classes of vessels. One was for defensive au! 
one for offensive operations. The turret bat 
tery is for harbor and coast defense. Vesse's 
| of high speed, like the Wampanoag, whic! 
could overtake any vessel afloat, but coull 
never be overtaken by any from which sie 
fled, would assail and destroy. These chasers, 
as they are sometimes called, would sweep th 
commerce of any nation with which we migi! 
be at war from the ocean. Neither of these 
classes of vessels was popular with certail 
officers because their quarters were restricted, 
and they had not all the conveniences on slip: 
board of a first-class hotel. The turret bat 
teries were submerged vessels; the chasers 
were filled with machinery, boilers, and coa! 
bunkers, which secured high speed, but de 
prived the officers of the luxurious accommo 
dations of the old battle-ships of the line. 
| Hence the policy of the Department was wu: 
popular with those officers, who studied thei! 
own ease more than the good of the service. 
Their comfort and not the efficiency of the 
} vessel was with them a paramount conside! 

ation. They wanted a board of survey to se 
to this. ; 

It is a question whether there will again be 
those immense naval fights upon the ocean the: 
there have been in the past. The days, 80" 
_ such encounters as those of the Nile and Tra 
falgar have, with the old sailing craft, passe: 
away. ‘The motive power of every naval steams 
is now with her commander. He is not 
_ pendent on wind or tide to move his vess*» 
and if she has speed he can flee or fight as} 
pleases. We want no great fleets of broad 
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de. armored vessels, costing each from two 
» Gve million dollars. We have no contigu- 
jsmaritime neighbors to encounter or invade. 
rie turret batteries will defend us from invasion. 
Whatever may be the policy of England or 
ranee, it is not ours to foster great fleets, 
costing hundreds of millions to construct and 
ntold millions to keep in commission. This 
“vow of the late Secretary is not in accord- 
‘ce with the wishes of some of our naval offi- 
‘ora, ‘They cannot abandon the charm of great 

yadrons and adapt themselves to the revo- 
‘ion and changes which modern improve- 
vents have made. They want a board of old 
admirals or a board of survey to hold on tothe 
ast. Much ofthe hostility which exists between 
‘ne and staff has its origin in an antagonism 
‘hat has been fostered against the new element 
¢ steam and those who work it. But steam 
‘s now an indispensable part of the Navy. It 
can no more be dispensed with than gun- 
nowder. ‘The engineers, the firemen, and the 
oal-heavers on board of a naval vessel consti- 
‘yte a force almost equal in number with the 
oficers and seamen. ‘The late Administration 

‘couraged harmony and endeavored to make 
-hese different elements homogeneous, but the 
ytroduction of a line officer by back stairs to 
‘he Department has, from the day he entered 
it, been productive of strife and animosity that 
threaten the welfare of the service. Hostility 
‘o engineers, Opposition to the use of steam, 
promised economy in the consumption of coal, 
alleged superiority of one class to another, are 
prominent traitsinthe Department. Can they 
hereafter have a Navy without steam? Can 
they have steam without engineers and their 
attendant force? If not, why the enmity which 
s manifested to; and why the sneers thrown 
out against this essential element and those 
who control it? 

it is interesting to trace the changes which 
have been effected in our fighting vessels: 

1. It was doubted if steam-vessels could be 
used for naval purposes. A single shot might 
\isable their machinery or explode their boilers. 

2. This suggested a shield or armor to pro- 
tect the engines or vital parts of a steamer. 
It was the machinery rather than the men which 
was to be protected. 


3. To penetrate this armor, guns of immense | 
caliber have been made, to penetrate or smash || 


the iron-clad sides of the ships. 
It is the old struggle, the perpetual strife 
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ground, and that is the little promise on the part of 
theSecretary of the Navy that he willsave $2,000,000 
annually in the article of coal alone. I stated that 
the estimates for coal alone for the last two years 
did not exceed $150,000 a year.”’ ‘ . * 

“It may be said that by the term coal is meant not 
only what you pay for the coal, but what it costs to 
transport it. I find that coal did cost a little less 
than five dollarsaton. It is put down in what my 
friend from New Jersey [Mr. Hitt] read as a state- 


| ment from the books of the Department at thirteen 


dollars a ton, including transporiation, storage, Xe. 
I call it thirteen dollars. Thirteen times $21,500 
make $279,500. That is not exactly my statement, 
but it is so much lessthan #2,000,000that I might rest 
there. But lL take sixty steamers and go through the 
same process and it produces $390,000. Now, i will 
take another process. There was actually on hand 
a year ago last July on account of fuel $139,345 47; 
and last July there was on hand on that account 
$7,673 26, so that there was expended on that account 
$132,272 21.’’ : * “If it all went for 
coal it would make a pretty tough proposition in 
mathematics to get $2,000,000 saving out of that item 
in any way.”’ 


Vegeta ol, 


We have not yet gone so far in registering 
irresponsible decrees of the heads of Depart- 


| ments that investigation and exposure can- 


not be made effectual for economy. I am 
sure that the Committee on Appropriations, 
with so determined a man as its honorable 
chairman [ Mr. Dawes] toinspireit, are determ- 
ined to cut down the naval estimates at least one 
fifth. This would be a very pretty business. 
The estimates are for $28,205,671 37. Cut it 
down one fifth and there will be $22,500,000, 


| which would be $1,500,000 more than the late 


, 


| Congress cut down his estimates to $15,870,531. 


between the power to attack and the power to | 


defend. Improvements in one beget counter- 
improvements in the other. 


| can add but little if anything to what was | 


said in the late Secretary’s letter of the prom- 
ised saving of $2,000,000 per annum in coal, 
when only thirty thousand tons are annually 
consumed at an expenditure of about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars at first cost! 
Perhaps no one topic has brought more ridi- 
culeand contempt on the Department than this 
absurd statement of the Secretary. The fact 
ix that for the last two years less than sixty 
thousand tons have been used, an average of not 
quite thirty thousand tons per annum. There 
was a little over in 1868, but considerably less 
in 1869, for the force had been reduced. 

Chis great blunder in regard to coal came, | 
ave no doubt, from some one who is as care- 
‘ess of facts as of the expenditure of public 
money. It was intended as a palliation for 
‘he Many strange and expensive schemes in 
which the Department has embarked through 
the year, 

As this coal business is so pregnant an illus- 
tration of navaf economy I will not rely on 
the authority of Mr. Welles, the ex-Secretary. 
Let us rather listen to the gentleman from 
‘assachusetts, [Mr. Dawes.] His revelation 
is rich if not humorous: 


_'Thea, sir, there is one other little thing that J 
may refer to in passing, so ag to cover the whole 


| Secretary asked and $6,694,000 more than was 


appropriated by the last Congress. The esti- 
mates of the late Secretary were for $20,993,414. 


| Are they going to increase that when the De 


partment has expended millions beyond the 
appropriations to repair and refit the vessels? 
Is this the economy and retrenchment that has 
been promised? Had the repairs been made 
as Secretary Welles requested his estimates 
would have been much less; but this Adminis- 
tration, instead of reducing, asks an increase. 
Are we to have no benefit from that vast saving 


| in the matter of coal which has been promised 


repeatedly? What return have we for the 
$37,000,000 which the Department has ex- 
pended since last March, if the appropriation 
is to be greater this year than the last? The 
subject needs explanation. I hope the Appro- 
priation Committee will probe it to the bottom. 
If my resolution will help them, [ hope that 


| they will help me to pass it. 


‘| as Secretary of War. 


The organization of the Navy Department is 
unlike that of the War Department. But even 
in the War Department, when General Grant 
undertook to have the bureaus report to the 
Secretary of War through General Sherman, 
General Schofield asked at once to be relieved 
General Rawlins, when 
he entered upon his duties, had the orders re- 
voked. But General Sherman is legitimately 
in the Department. His headquarters are in 
Washington. ‘There are no naval headquar- 
ters but the Department itself. Naval duties 
are away; they are international in their char- 
acter, and the officers act under written orders 
from the Secretary, not from any general or 
admiral-in-chief. I call upon members who 
would have their own laws respected to correct 
and rebuke the imposition or usurpation which 
has taken a vice admiral into the Department. 
A board of survey would be in effect putting 
the Department in commission, in the posses- 
sion of Navy officers, who would of course 
always favor the craft at the expense of the 
country when the two were in conflict. Vice 
Admiral Porter, acting as a board, has broken 
over old rules and regulations to make himself 
popular with the officers. He may have suc- 
ceeded in this at the expense of the people. 

I do not rely for these statements of reckless 
expenditure on Democratic authority, or even 
on the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 


Dawes.] A gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Law- , 


11] 
Ho. or Reps. 


RENCE,] of the Republican faith, gave the 
House this statement: 


“The appropriations forthe Navy forthe fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1869, were $17,356,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June 80), 1870, they were $15,832,246. 
It is proposed to add to that $3,000,000, making 
$18,522.46. The whole amount expended by the 
Navy Department for all purposes in 1869 was only 
$11,514,640; and in the next year, 1861, it was less 
than $12,500,000. And yet here we are proposing to 
swell the appropriation for the current fiscal year to 
nearly nineteen million dollars. It is time, in my 
judgment, to come back to the peace establishment.’’ 


If these specimens of extravagance were 
confined to the Navy Department, the people 
might be tolerant. But is this profligacy con 
fined to the Navy? By no means. On the 
authority of the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
McNeety] I quote as to the War Department 
the following : 


“The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Orru,] ina 
speech delivered just before the late recess, charges 
that the Army is too large, and that ‘ we havea list of 
officers of every grade on our pay-rolls sufficient for 
an Army ofseventy-five thousand men, while the staff 
officers alone are equal in number to the ordinary 
requirements of an army of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand.’”’ 


Again, [ turn to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Dawes] for further proof, that 
it is common to nearly all the Departments : 


“What does ourown Administration estimate that 
it will carry on the Government for during the next 
fiseal year? The aggregate amount of its estimate 
is $331,097,174 62, an inerease of $23,097,174 over the 
last estimate of theadministration of Andrew John- 
son for 1869-70,” : : . . **T there 
fore compared what was appropriated for this year 

1Su9-70) with what appropriations were asked for 
for the next year, (1870-71,) and I stated that the 
appropriations asked for for the latter exceeded 
those of the former $42,000,000.” 
Sut is it all blundering ? 
ness and ignorance? 
suffice for the facts: 


ser 


Is it all reckless- 
Let this brief statement 


Phe official estimates of the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June 30, 1871, prepared 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, put them 
$331,097,825 62. That is an increase over the actual 
appropriations made in the last year of Mr. John 
son’s adininistration of $49,682,537, But to speal 
more in detail the estimates for the civil service ar 
$25,731,685 40, being an excess over theappropriati: : 
of last year of $1,759,331 60. The estimates for th: 
military service are $33,845,747 75, being an excess 
over the appropriation of last year of $1,131,258 87. 
‘The estimates for the naval service are $24,598,277 7, 
being an excess over the appropriation of last yea 
of $9,272,031 37. The estimates for Indian affairs ar: 
$5,048,334 51, being an excess over the appropriation 
of last year of $2,145,354 58. The estimates for pen 
sions are $30,490,000, being an excess over the appro 
priation of last year of $11,240,000. The estimates 
for public works are $24,625,173 55, being an exces 
over the appropriation of last year of $19,152,173 5¢ 
The estimates for miscellaneous expenditures ar 
$5,531,267 82, being an excess over the appropriation 
of last year of $1,796,676 83,” &e. 

Can we wonder or regret that these extrava 
gances have attracted the attention of those 
who demand a frugal government? Let these 
facts—not froma Democratic source—answer ! 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, no one can 
fail to perceive that the economy promised the 
people on the advent of General Grant is like 
fairy money—ashes when you grasp it. ‘The 
best defense of this extravagance shows that 
there is an apparent excess of $49,000,000 
required by this Administration over and above 
what the last required for the same period! 
What can be said of an Administration so de- 
fended—defended on the ground of its own 
blundering? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Dawes} has properly characterized the econ 
omy of the Secretary of the Navy in the extract 
which I quote : 

“ T say that the estimates of this Secretary in refer 
ence to these expenditures do not inspire me with 
entire confidence, I know he speaks of economy anid 
the saving of money, but, sir, the great point up: 
which I tind that he hag expended his energies i 
upon the promise he holds out to the House that bh 
will save $2,000.000 upon the article of coal alo: 
the whole estimate for which for the last two year 
was less than $150,000u year! Sir, thatis an achiey 
ment of mathematics that finds its parallel only ir 
the attempt to save $5,000,000 by abolishing the frank 
ing privil *ge, when all the paper bought by this Goy- 
ernment ind thirty letters a day to every membor 
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ent through the mails at regular postage would pay 
lees than five hundred thousand dollars. I hope to 
ee the { ng privilege abolished, but on no such 
absurd pretense as that it will save $5,000,000. I 


really think that if the mathematicians who put 
these figures in the heads of these two Secretaries 
ild be brought to light and set to work the public 
‘ would be paid before the expiration of this 
Adu tration! Lege tert ‘These are ‘mint, 
ise, and cummin,’ but the ‘weightier matter’ 

© coutrast in the footinge of this Secretary 
141,761 37, estimated four this year against 

466 appropriated last year.”’ ° - 
Why, sir, this book of estimatescontains estimates 
appropriations for public works of $24,625,173 85, 


Naval Expenditures, d&e.—Mr. Cox. 


One bureau in that Department, the Patent Office, 
of its own accord cut down the expenditures, upon 
our request, $30,000; and the appropriations for the 
Indian Bureau,with the codperation of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, have been reduced in the 
appropriation bills from the estimates $1,700,000. 

“TI went, sir: from the Interior Department to the 
Treasury Department. I presented these differences 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘There was no 


| intimation, eitherthere or anywhere olse, that there 


was any mistake. ‘The Secretary, in an entirely 


| friendly and frank interview, said: ‘I know those 


t appropriations for the same objects last year | 


ot $5,493,0001 Bir, the Administration of Andrew 
Joloson surrendered to the allegation that it had 
been profligate in expenditures. The people tried 
tupon that charge and found it guilty, and took 

om it the seeptor of power, and put it in our hands 
upou our professions of economy in the administra- 

n ofthe public service. And the people intend 
to hold us to our profession and promise.” 

4 , * ‘ © Ed 


‘Now, sir, what did Andrew Johnson, in tho last 


year of his administration, estimatefthat he would | 


earry on this Government for? He estimated that 
he would carry it on tor $303,000,000, and we cut down 
the appropriations $20,000,000 below his estimate. 
But his own estimate of the cost of carrying on the 
Government, which the people at the polls declared 
to be profligate and unreasonable, was $303,000, 000. 
**Now,sir, What does our own Administration esti- 
mate that itwil carry on the Government for for the 
nextyear’? Thesum estimated for is$551,097, 17402: an 


increase over the last estimate of the administration 
of Andrew Johnson for 1869-70 of $28,097,174 62. But 
we cut down his estimates $20,000,000, so that the 


exact difference between this book of estimates 
tor the present Administration and the appropria- 
tious made the last yearof AndrewJohnson’s admin- 


istration is $49,682,557 01. It is due to the Post Office | 


Department to say that there is an error of $7,000,- 


great differences; I am sorry for them; but I cannot 
he[p it.’ ‘Cannot you cut down in this Depart- 


ment? Cannot you make out a bill reorganizing | 


2 9? 


your Department, with a reduction of salaries? 
“I do not see how I can.’ 

**Sir, there was much conversation of a friendly 
character between the Secretary and myself in no 


|| way disparaging to him or his desire for economy, 
| wh'ch I would be glad fully to disclose if it were be- 
| coming that I should, and it is only from necessity 


000 in the footing, which reduces the amounttosome | 


$12,000,000, Lut behind and not entering into these 


estimates in the little sugar-plum of $800,000 thatmy | 


friend trom Pennsylvama([Mr,. Scorretp! proposes 
to prepare tho way for the local Representatives 
trom Philadelpbiato advocate here for League Isi- 

nd. Back of it, too, is the Bay of Samana, and the 
island of St.Thomas, at $7,500,000 in gold. And back 
of it, too, iswhatevery man who has heretofore been 
in this louse knows as the millions of dollars that 
will come back on those appropriation bills from the 
other end of the Capitol. All ef these items are to be 
added to the figures I have given. 

‘Sir, here and here alone, upon this floor, are the 
pledges of the Republican party to be redeemed. We 
can have no aid from the other end of the avenue; 
we can have no aid from the other end of the Capi- 
tol. It is here and here alone that the pledges are to 
be redeemed.”’ ’ * ‘ * . . 

*“T have aright to complain of the other end of 
the avenue, that with all its professions of economy 
and reduction of unnecessary force in the Depart- 
ments, with all the heralding by telegraph or other- 
wise of its purpose of reduction, there is not one of 
these Departments that dees not estimate to-day, in 
the book I have before me, for an increase of ex- 


penditure over the appropriations of last year, save | 


only one, and that is the poor, unpopular Attorney 
General. I hope it is not because of this remarkable 
trait in his character that itis contemplated at tho 


other end of this Capitol to relieve him from further | 


public service and to drive him into private life. 

Vhen thisremarkable indictment was framed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. 
Dawes, | he was replied to with severity, almost 
‘read out”’ ofhis party. Rallying again, under 
Democratic assistance by our voice and votes, 
he returned to the attack. Thus it is that he 
disposes of the profligate Cabinet and Execu- 
tive who spurned his efforts for economy: 


* Tsay toyou, Mr. Chairman, that I visited, accord- 


ing to the charge imposed upon me by that commit- 
tee, the Lnterior Department and the Treasury De- 
partment, and when one of the committee had to go 
home I took off his hands the War Department. The 
other members of the committee visited every other 
Department and portrayed these differences to them 
and reported to the committee, cach one, that they 
found that all were sorry that they were so great, 
but as for their respective Departments they could 
not cut down their estimates. I wentto the Interior 
Department, and it is due to that Secretary to say, 
while he said it was impossible to cut down the force 


in his Department, he could curtail the expenditures | 


outside in the hospital for the insane, in the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, and in the lying-in-women’s 
hospital. [Laughter.] 

“At the same time, when he could not cutdown the 
estimates forappropriationsin hisown Department— 
i say it without meaning to reflect upon him—there 
was a single bureau there, the Land Office, that 
had accumulated $479,000, unexpended balance, be- 
cause it had received appropriations from year to 
year more than it could use, and was now asking in 
addition, without saying a word about this money 
on hand, $248,000 more, while saying positively to 
the committee that he could not curtail one penny. 








of self-defense I make thisstatement at all here,and 


with his full consent that I should makeit. I went | 


away from the Treasury Department discouraged. I | 


took counsel of influential gentlemen in my party, 
with this book under my arm, which has been my 
constant companion for six weeks, and I was advised 
to go to the President himself. 1 went to the Pres- 
ident and I laid these estimates before him, and 
these differences between this year and the next. 
Sir, [ do not know that I have his confidence. I do 
not know but he has moreconfidence in my colleague 
thanin myself. {Laughter.] It may be sir, thathe 
will take him into his bosom and warm him into new 
life. {Renewed laughter. } know not how that 
may be, nor can I calculate what will be the conse- 
quence if he should, [Laughter.] 

‘But I feel that the President believes me toe 
his friend and will surely do all in my power tosup - 
port him; and I think that the simple report of 
what passed between him and me, so like him, so 
true was he to himself and to bis pledges, would be 


a better vindication of him and me than anything | 


else which could be stated. He talked with me of 
economy, and the best means of securing it. He said 
that his influence would be exerted to the utmost to 
bring down these estimates. He said that he had 
made a personal examination of the estimates for 
the War Department, and knowing the necessities 
of that Department better than those of any other, 
he thought these estimates were cut down as low as 
they possibly could be. After thatstatement froma 
man who has had so much experience in the wants 
of the War Department, and whose polar star in the 
administration of public affairs is honesty and econ- 


> 
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or whether he sums up his pursuit for ref), 
and frugality under difficulties around the ¢;, 
cle of the Departments, as he has so graphic 
ally painted it in the quotation I have mad. 
whether on little or big items, on detgj! ,, 
principles, we have the admission of the frien, 
of the Administration that it is full of the m,.. 
‘*unaccountable’’ of accountants, and the m, 
reckless of official spendthrifts ! 
Not only does this Administration {yj 

reduce taxes and tariffs; not only do they ;, 


| dulge in the extravagance of war in time 


peace ; not only are they thus putting off ¢) 
day of resumption of a sound currency whic) 
can never come till economy is reached gy) 
taxation lessened ; but they are convicted ; 
these charges by those of their own househo|j. 
Did not the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr 
Dawes jtellus how he swung around the Cabin, 


' circle and at last entered the executive pres 
'ence, pleading in vain for economy? Djj 


he not expose how each and all made the; 


| excuses? 


So long as some four hundred millions ean } 
wrung by tariff devices and ingenious taxation, 
inquisitorial processes, and military force froy, 
the people, so long will these ‘‘ excesses" 
expenditure continue. Our Government wa; 
once considered the cheapestand best on eart) 
Now we are so aggrandized by power and pre 


| tension that it costs one fourth of every labor 


ing man’s earnings to keep up the State! J) 
modest splendor of the early Presidents; th; 
unassuming pomp of a former day, when the 


| Idxecutive Mansion and legislative chambers 


were not tricked out like saloons, nor guarde 


| by military stipendiaries, when simplicity ruled 


and dishonesty was the exception, has indeed 
departed. 
This Administration came iuto power ( 


| specious pledges of reform. ‘They have thus 


| far failed in them all. 


omy, 1 did not think it worth while to appeal from || 


him to a Secretary who had not been a month in his | 


seat, and who, I regret to say, aided by an official 
letter my colleague yesterday in his assault upon 
the Committee on Appropriations for their effort to 
reduce expenditure.” 

Kvery one of these thrusts are those of a 
friend. He would save his party from their 
conclusion of this Congress will show. ‘The 
system, or lack of system, which I have shown 
in the Navy Department, where the law is 
not observed; where accountability to this 
Congress is practically denied; where exorbi- 
tant demands are made, beyond all that rancor 
ever attributed to the preceding Administra- 
tion, prove that the people lean upon a fragile 


| doom. Do they hearken to his counsels? The | 


reed when they lean on those in power here | 


for economy. 
Whether we look to the confession of the 


| gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Exa] 


as to the enormous increase of the paper, 
binding, and printing expenditures over last 


| year, or whether to the enormous cost of 


folding documents, which the gentleman from 
Missouri [ Mr. FINKELNBURG] moved to reduce 
$50,000 from $500,000 ; whether to the ‘‘ great 
abuse’’ in the use of stationery referred to by 
the Republican member from Ohio, [Mr. 
WeLKER ;] whether to the deficiency from in- 
vestigating committees and contested-election 
cases of $30,000 over appropriations, as stated 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Dawes ;] whether to the military Capitol police 
force, costing, as that gentleman says, $20,000 
every year more than in 1867, and ‘* stuffed 
full of idle and unnecessary men ;’’ whether we 
look outside of these Halls to yonder Wash- 
ington navy-yard, where the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] tells us that for 
twenty officers alone the salaries, &c., are 


$91,653 83, when $10,000 would answer every | 


purpose of efficiency, vigilance, and economy ; 
whether he refers us to the ‘‘Admiral’s yacht,”’ 


| 
| 
j 


| 
| 


} 
| 


costing $2,500 per day for ‘‘ useless pomp,”’ | 


It is for the people 
apply the remedy. 


APPENDIX. 

Navy DrepartMEnt, January 29, 185). 

* It was not my intenti 

at this session of Congress to urge an increase in a) 
ot the proposed appropriations, reduced as they hay 
been without consultation with the Department, frou 
estimates made upon carefully gathered data, ani 
without any expression from the committee repor 
ing the billas to how the money should be applic 
or where expended; but feeling itaduty to callatien- 
tion to the embarrassments likely to arise from th 
adoption of the bill as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, irrespective of the amounts appropri- 
ated, Limprove the occasion tosay,. that in the pres- 


PIR: - 


| ent condition of the vessels of the Navy the amount 


. 


included in the bill for “*steam-engineering” is not 
adequate for the squadrons afloat, nor for a Nav 
upon anything approaching a respectable pea 
establishment. 
In accordance with the oft-repeated views of Con- 
gress, expressed in various ways, and in consequen¢ 
ofthe reduced appropriations, the expenditures upou 
naval vessels have for the last two or three years 
been restricted to the actual amount necessary t 
keep a small number afloat. If vessels have no 
been needed for immediate use they were upon! 
turning from service laid up without repair. A large 
expenditure will berequired—larger now than woull 
have been necessary had the repairs been made whet 
the vessel went out of commission--but the funds 
were not provided. It is a wise and economica 
policy to repair vessels of the permanent Navy ani 
put their machinery in order as they return frou 
service, and aGoyernment whose commercial inte! 
ests aro as extensive as those of the United States, 
and whose naval power is so often appealed 
should always have vessels in readiness for 0) 
emergency. If not required for immediate speci® 
service they will not long remain unused, but be 
needed to replace those which have been abroad for 
the usual term. Such vessels as the Hartford, Lav- 
easter, Colorado, W abash, Minnesota, Susquehann, 
Wyoming, Wachusett, Juniata, Brooklyn, and M ; 
nongahela, are in home ports; but months will® 
required to fit any one of them for service. = 
If those who succeed me are embarrassed for th° 
want of vessels or means it shall be through no fau' 
of mine, for it has been my endeavor that the wan’ 
of the service and the true interests of the count 
should be faithfully presented to Congress. Inw 


annual reports, as well as in special communicat) aur 
of the Navy Department, and inthis letter, my 0°: 


has been and is the welfare of the service. 


It is a satisfaction to know that the Department is 
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Isr Con 
nonsible for the perishing and non-eflicient 
*n of our naval vessels which remain at the 
voa unfitted and unrepaired for service. 
respecttully, : ares eine = 
GIDEON WELLES, 
Secretary Navy. 
\W. Grimes, United Statee Senator. 
Navy DepartMEent, February 3, 1869. 
Transmitted herewith’ is a copy of a letter 
eced to Hon. Mr. Grimes, chairman of the Na- 


Committee of the $ senate, rel lative to the bill 
»propriations for the naval service for the 
a al year. Some of the embarrassments 
4 to as likely to arise have been guarded 
t by the Se nate; but as the amendments may 
jut explanation be sustained by the House 

: deemed advisable to call the attention of the 
| Committee to the points alluded to. It is 

| that the Senate has reduced the appropria- 
r peedful repairs in some of the navy-yards 
w the amounts in the bill passed by the House 
i were much less than the estimates. ‘lhe coun- 
Ly milliox is of dollars invested in vessels, 

ig * urves, buildings, and other property at the 
| navy-yards, requiring constant cure and pro- 
nd to neglect needful repairs, whereby this 
property, the accumulations of years, shall 


jut 


: ¥ lecay, is not deemed by the Department | 


GIDEON WELLES, 


Ver y resp ectfully, 
. Pike, Chairman 
val Committee House of Representatives. 


Railroad Land @ 


ALLEN G. 


OHIO, 


rants, 


SPEECH OF THURMAN, 


Or 


Ix rne Unrrep Srares Senate, 


1870. 


e Senate hav ‘ing under consideration the bill (S. 
granting lands to aid in the construction 
road and telegraph line from Portland to 

and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon— 

Mr. (HURMAN said: 

‘RESIDENT: I regret that 1 am com- 
o speak on this bill, if 1 am to speak 
all, in a state of such ill health as 
to disqualify me from saying a word; 

tJ feel it a duty that [ owe to my constitu- 
io oppose the land-grant contained in this 
|, and to state as briefly as 1 may be able to 
iy the reasons of my opposition. If I needed 

y y justification for occupying the time of the 

enate on this subject, 1 might find it in the 

resolutions of the General “Assembly of my 
Siate, passed by an almost or quite unanimous 
, requesting her Senators to oppose all 
wants of land to railroad companies, for rea- 
us nat are forcibly stated in those resola- 


February 19, 


ity: 
ed { 


ay 


‘ions; and now I embrace the first opportu- || 
i 


Y 


ido it the more willingly because those 
solutions coincide with the dictates of my 
wn judgment, and because the case in which 
By iestion arises is one in which, perhaps, 
some improvements have been made upon the 
and-grant bills that have heretofore passed, 
ud therefore the bill makes as good a test 
ase a8 any that will be likely to come before 
ongress for its consideration. 
Although this is a bill to grant to a little cor- 
oraulon, as it has been called, in the Siate 
0: Oregon, @ corporation chartered to build .a 
railroad of only one hundred miles in length, 
with a branch of thirty miles, a land-subsidy 
‘or that purpose, and it may, therefore, to those 
me. 0 not take time to consider it, seem a 
‘ll affair, in view of the mighty grants that 
uave been heretofore made, yet I beg Senators 
to mark the fact that this bill proposes to grant 
0 that State corporation more than twice as 
much land as is contained in the whole State 
of Rhode Island, one fourth more land than is 
contained i in the whole State of Delaware. This 
ins State corporation, if this bill passes, for 
this little road of one hundred mile 
uranch of thirty miles, is to receive from the 
bo unty of the United States a territory more 


‘han twice as great as one of the States of this 
nion, 


ly that I have to comply with that request; 
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es, with a || 
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Now, it does seem to me that that is a mat- 
ter which should arrest our attention: thatwe 
should nat consider it alight ora trifling atfair, 


| whether we shall give to a mere private cor- 


| poration, created by a State, 


an extent of 


territory twice as great as that of one of the 


| sovereign § 


under any law of the U nited States. 
| there is no lawyer on this floor who nee 





| to this bill, 
| charter in the statutes of Oregon, is that there 


States of the Union. 

But before I proceed to consider the policy 
of these grants, I wish to make some obser- 
vations that are pertinent to this bill alone, to 
suggest some objections that I shall look with 
great interest to see whether they can be 
answered or not—ohjections that stand wholly 

apart from the question whether the policy of 
making these land-subsidies is a good policy 
or not. 
created under the laws of Oregon, and not 
I suppose 
a to 

be told thata corporation possesses no powers, 
no faculties whatsoever, except such asare con- 
ferred upon it by the law of its creation. The 
first point, therefore, which I mz ke in respect 
atter having carefully read the 


is nowhere given to this company in ils charter 
any faculty of receiving or holding any such 
donation as this. It has not the leg: ul capacity 
to take the grant ; aud therefore, if the grant 
were made to-day, it would in legal contem- 
plation be wholly inoper: utive, 

I admit thatthe Legislature of Oregon might 
confer that faculty upon it subs equently, and 
then it might accept the grant ; but at the time 
I speak this corporation has uo power what- 
ever that enables it to accept this grant and 
become the owner of this property. “Tis fucul- 
ties are very limited. The railroad law of that 
State, which I have read with care this morning, 
seems to have been drawn with a studied pur- 
pose of confining such corporations within very 
narrow limits; and the on! y power that is give . 
to hold real estate is the power to hold such 
real estate as may be necessary or convenient 
for the making and operating of the road, a 


| clause well known to all railroad lawyers, and 
! 


universally interpreted, wherever it has come 
under judicial consideration, as conveying no 
power whateyer to acquire or hold any real 
estate, except 


I have said that this is a corporation | 


Thurman. 


NN ee eae eeeeaeeataaaaaeeanaaEneee 








t such as is necessary for the pur: | 


poses of the road; for instance, roadway, de- | 


pot-stations 
versally construed in all courts not to authorize 
them to hold any outlying ground, much at 


| to become a mammoth proprietor of real estate, 





to become the owner of more than the whole 
territory of one of the States of this Union! 
But it may be said that the State of Oregon 
will confer upon this corporation this privilege 
thus to become the great land monopolist of 
that State. Who knows that it will do any 
such thing? Who is authorized to say that it 
will do any such thing? I am very much of 
the opinion that there are men, and I am in- 
clined to think wise men, too, who if they 
were in the Legislature of that State would 
not consent that a private corporation should 
become the owner of nearly one million seven 
hundred thousand acres of land in the very 
heart of the State. Nearly oue million seven 
hundred thousand acres of land are given to 
this corporation by this bill, when no man can 
tell but that the grant may include the richest 
mineral lands as well as the richest agricul- 
tural lands in the whole of that State. “If the 
road is to be made through the Coast range 
of mountains, as we are told, it is to be made 
through a territory that has not been surveyed, 
that has not been thoroughly explored in order 
to ascertain what are its mineral resources 
There may be on this road the richest mines 
on -the Pacific coast ; and, if so, one entire 
half of them is given to this corporation by 
this bill if it become alaw. We are giving in 
the dark if we pass a bill without knowing what || 
may be the value or the extent of our gift. 


, Water-stations, and the like ; uni: | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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| much afraid there is not. 


SENATR. 


Sir, I think that the Legislature of my own 
State, if a gift were tendered there of one 
million six hundred thousand or one million 
seven hundred thousand acres of land through 
the heart of Qhio to a private corporation, 
would say no. It would want no such great 
pnrporaiian holding such a monopoly of the 
land of Ohio, and | am not authorized to say, 
and I do not know that any one is authorized 
to say, that the General Asse rmbly of Oregon 
will take a different view of the subje ct. At 
all events, it seems to me that it will be time 
enough for us to make this grant when the 
General Assembly of Oregon shall have con- 
ferred upon this corporation the capacity to 
receive it. 

That, then, is my first objection, The power 
given to this corporation, as I stated, is the 
usual power to hold real estate ne eal for 
tho purposes of the road, That is all of i 
Not the least power, by any fair aS 
tion, to become the greatest dealer in real 
estate to be found in Oregon; not one word 
of that. 

Then, sir, I have other objections to the hill 
apart from the general question involved in it 
in regard to the policy of granting lands. L 
was suid the other day when this bill was up 
that there is a provision in it that removes one 
of the most serious objections made to all other 
bills of this kind, and that that provision 
that the land granted to the company shial! | 
sold to actual settlers and to no other persons 
Now, if there is an effectual provision of that 
kind in the bill, one that can be made operativ: 
and that cannot be defeated, it is certainly a 
great improvement upon any bill of this kind 
that has heretofore passed Congress. But i 
that the fact? Is it the fact that this bill do 
secure to actual settlers well 
granted to the railroad company as 
retained by the United § 


the land 
the land 
States? I am very 
Although that pro- 
vision is contained in the fourih section of the 
bill, yet the fifth section, very obseurely drawn, 
provides, upon any fair interpretation that | 
can give it, that the company shall he autho 

ized to execute a first mortgage, and that 
vithout limitation, and therefore a first mor! 

gage of the very land that we here grant; and 
after having executed such first mortgage, 
| there is a provision that the net proceeds 5 
the lands shall go to certain trustees in anothe: 
mortgage for the purpose of creating a sinking 
fund. But suppose the first mortgage be cr: 

ated and the condition be broken, and the 
mortgage es do not see fit to await the tardy 
operation of this sinking fund, what then ? 
enons sir, they go into the courts of Oregon, 
foreclose their morigage, and sell the prope rt) 


as 





eee 


and then what becomes of the provision that 
the land granted can only be sold to acti ial 
settlers ? “Defeated, sir ; completely defeats wr 

And now, with the experience that we hay 
had, with the fact staring usin the face that 
according to the statistics of railroads con 
structed in the United States, more than ning 
out of every ten have been sold under thei 
mortgages upon decrees of foreclosure, or by 
trustees, and with this uncertain enterprise 
through an unknown country, are we prepare d 
to say that this road, which is to be made 
through a wilderness, ‘which we are told has 
not twenty miles of populated country upon 
it; this mere experiment, this road that is to 
be made where there are no trade'and popula 
tion to Support it ; are we prepared to say tha! 
there is no danger that it will ever be sold 
under its mortgage, and that, therefore, the 
provision that the "land shall be sold to actual 
settlers will be carried into effect? Ido not 
think one of us can say so. Therefore, it doc 
seem to me that if this fifth section shall stand 
as it is, the provision that the land shall be 
sold to actual settlers will scarcely be worth 
| the paper and ink with which it is printed. 
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hese, sir, are objections wholly irrespective 
of the policy of making such grants: first, that 


the corporation has no power to accept the 
rrant, and that it will be time enough for us 
to make a donation like this when the State 
of Oregon shall authorize the corporation to 
accept it; and secondly, that this protection 
to actual settlers is rendered nugatory by the 
mortgaging power which seems to be contained 
in the bill. 

Here I wish, however, to say in respect to this 
mortgage, that I find no clause in the charter 
of this company which authorizes it to make ¢ 
mortgage. There is certainly no express power 
to do it, and I find no power to borrow money 
and pledge the property of the company which 
has been construed to contain a power to mort- 
Under the general power to purchase 
and convey real estate, contained in the char- 
ter, such as may be necessary for the purposes 
of the company, it has again and again been 
decided by the courts that there is no mort- 
gaging power whatsoever; and therefore I do 
not find in this charter any power for the com- 
pany to mortgage its property. It may be that 
there is such a thing in the laws of Oregon, but 
if so it has escaped my search. If that is not 
the case, then | wish to put this question to the 
gentleman who has this bill in charge: where 
does he get the right of Congress to add to the 
faculties of a State corporation and confer upon 
it a power to mortgage its property when the 
State charter, under which alone it lives and 
being, confers no such power? 

It may be said that it is a condition upon 
which this grant is made that the company 
shall execute such a mortgage. You may, of 
course, make this grant conditional ; but the 
condition must be one that the grantee is able 
to execute, able to perform. ‘That is plain 
enough law. Any condition that this company 
by its charter has capacity to perform, that you 
inay make a condition of your grant; but you 
cannot make that a condition which the grantee 
has no legal capacity whatever to perform. 
| herefore it will not do to say that here is a pro- 
vision that will give any security atall, if it is 
to depend entirely upon the operation and 
effect of an act of Congress. You must point 
out in the charter granted by the State, and by 
which and under which this corporation alone 
has an existence, the power, or the power does 
not exist. I say, then, that this provision in 
the bill which recognizes a mortgaging power 
is all a nullity, unless you can show that by 
the charter of this company it has the power 
to execute such a mortgage; and I have looked 
in vain for any such power. Butif I am wrong 
in all this, if the company has the power to 
mortgage, then the other consequence of which 
i have spoken necessarily resulta; then a sale 
under the mortgage may wholly defeat the 
provision in favor of actual settlers. 

As I said, Mr. President, these are objections 
that are peculiar to this bill, and are irrespect- 
ive of the general question under considera- 
tion. I now proceed to discuss that, and I 
trust that in doing so I shall not weary the 
patience of the Senate. It is not my intention 
to make an elaborate speech, much as the sub- 
ject deserves full discussion. I have not the 
strength to do that, even if I had the desire. 
But there are certain considerations that I can- 
not forbear to press upon the attention of the 
Senate, however brief and imperfect may be 
their presentation. Atthe same time, I feel 
oppressed by the consciousness that I shall 
speak to unwilling ears. I know that a great 
many of these land grants have been made. I 
know that to railroad companies in fourteen 
States there had been up to two or three years 
ago, according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, granted no 
less than fifty-eight millions, nearly fifty-nine 
million acres of the public domain. More land 
than is contained in the States of Ohio and 


ra¢ 
ige, 


has it 


Indiana put together; more land than is con- 
tained in the States of Indiana and Illinois put 
together, had been granted to private corpora- 
tions by the Congress of the United States, in 
fourteen States of the Union, up to the time of 
that report. Since then what enormous grants 
have been made! Since then twelve million 
acres or more have been granted to the Union 
Pacific railroad ; seven or eight millions more to 
the Central Pacific railroad ; twenty millions, at 
the very least, to the Northern Pacific railroad ; 
and now before us are a dozen bills or more 
by which it is proposed to grant subsidies to 
railroads running in every direction over the 
continent, and thus to absorb over a hundred 
million acres more. I ask, has not this policy 
gone far enough? 

I am no enemy to railroads. I passed over 
the railroad to California last summer, and I 
confess that every mile I traveled my heart 
throbbed with pride at the thought that there 
was such a great structure as that spanning 
this continent. I wish it well; I wish every 
one of these improvements well; I wish the 
new States well. They have no better friend, 
to the extent of his poor ability, on this floor 
than I am; but I wish the people well, too, 
and their interest is paramount. 

And now, sir, what makes me oppose this 
billis this: the greatest source of prosperity 
this country has ever had, except the freedom 
we enjoy, has been our cheap lands; and in- 
deed it may be almost said, and said with truth 
that but for our cheap lands we never could 
have had or maintained our freedom. Itis that 
cheapness of land which has enabled so large 
a proportion of the American people to become 
owners of real estate, which bas enabled even 
the humblest of men to stand erect on his own 
acres and say ‘* Here ismy own home, and here 
no man dare molest me; this cabin, humble 
though it be, is my own castle, and the Gov- 
ernment itself dare not invade it; this land I 
will leave to my children after me, and they 
will be, as 1 am now, free and independent 
tillers of theirown soil.’’ To this fact, more 
than to any other of a material nature, are we 


indebted for that honest pride, high spirit, in- | 


dependency of character, self-respect, and 
obedience to law that distinguish our people. 

But now, Mr. President, every year makes 
it more and more difficult for a poor man to 
get a farm; every year makes it more difficult 
for a poor mechanic to get a tenement ; every 
year land is more and more engrossed, and the 
price of it enhanced until it is out of the reach 
of the poor. 

Sir, do not let any man tell me what an im- 
mense domain we have; do not let him over- 
whelm me with figures of the thousand and odd 
millions of acres which are still unsurveyed or 
undisposed of. Rather let him go over that 
vast territory lying between Nebraska and the 
State of California ; let him see what a desert 
itis; lethim see how nothing short of an inter- 
position of Providence itself can make it such 
a country as that which lies to the east of it; 
let him remember that on every continent in 
the world there is just such an arid desert as 
that ; that there is just such a desert in Asia, 
just such a desert, and worse, in Africa, just 
such a desert, not so bad, it is true, in Europe; 
let him. recollect that it is a part, as it would 
seem, of the economy of nature that there 
shall be such vast regions unfit for agricultural 
pursuits; regions where there may be some 
grazing of cattle, some nomadic life, but where 
a dense, settled, and highly civilized population 
is never found to exist. 

I know it is very easy to say that we can 
achieve what no other people have ever been 
able to achieve. I never expect to live long 
enough to see that flattering unction which we 
habitually lay to our souls cast aside. 1 do 
not expect to live long enough to see the self- 
love and self-satisfaction of the American peo- 
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ple obliterated in the least. I know that eva, 
year as we grow we become more and more 4," 
more self-complacent; but there are barr, 
of nature that no self-complacency, tha: , 
self-esteem, that no self-confidence ean oy, 
come; and such a barrier is to be fyyya ;, 
the desert that stretches its arid waste throy..), 
out the whole length of North America, \y, 
sir, | say that the good lands of this ey). 
yet belonging to the Government are eon)... 
atively small in amount, and every time y, 
give portions of them away to private corps), 
tions, and enable them by your go doing: 
double the price of the lands, just in that say, 
degree do you make it harder and hardey : 
the people of this country to obtain homes {,. 
themselves and their children. It is majy), 
for that reason that I oppose this policy. 

Here I beg leave to repeat what I said to :\. 
Senate before when this bill was up, in the f., 
remarks [ then submitted. At the risk of » 
tition, I beg leave to speak it, for I want, So 
ators, to impress it on your minds. You ha 
only to look at the census returns, you hay, 
only to look at the computation made by \y, 
Kennedy in his preface to the last census », 
port, or anybody can make the computati 
for himself, to see what will be the populatio; 
of the United States in the year 1900, on!) 
thirty years from now. It will be one hundre 
and six millions; and that without taking j; 
account any Chinese immigration at all. Lea, 
ing that out and taking the increase of popul. 
tion according to the test that has been 
uniform from 1790 to this day, in 1900, on 
thirty years from now, we are to have a po 
lation of one hundred and six millions. 
less than sixty years, in the lifetime, perhaps, 
of the youngest Senator on this floor, if w: 
have the good sense to hold together, we shall 
have a population of two handred millioy: 
under this Government. Where then will 
your land for the landless? Where then 
be your homes for the needy? Where thou 
will be that independent agricultural popula 
tion, the very best reliance of the country j 
its virtue, its prosperity, the stability o! 
institutions, its religion, and its happin 
Where will it be? 

Why will not Senators reflect for a 
ment? I remember very well how, when a 
young man, I was astonished by a remark 
made to me by General Cass, after his retur 
from France, that such a thing as the idea o! 
being able to acquire a piece of land, of becom 
ing the owner of it in fee-simple, never enters! 
into the imagination of a French peasant w 
was landless. ‘lhe thing struck me with amaz 
ment, when in this country everybody expects 
to become the owner of real estate. There: 
not the poorest boy that runs barefooted in 
the street but expects some day or other to 
own his little tract of land, or to own his litre 
homestead or tenement in a town orcity. bul 
what is the condition of a country where there 
never rises into the heart of the poor man tl: 
idea that he ever can become the owner ot 4 
foot of the soil that God gave for his sustenance: 

And let us not say that that is the result o! 
institutions different from ours. It is the rest 
of an overteeming population ; and when you 
bring into this country two hundred million peo 
ple, when the question with every laboring ma" 
when he rises in the morning is, not how muc!! 
ean I lay up this day, not what is the amoun' 
of wages I shall get this day, not shall I work 
eight hours or shall I work ten, but can | ge 
work at all in order to earn bread for myse!! 
and my little ones ; when that comes to be te 
question here, as it may become here as we! 
as in other countries, Senators, your children 
and your children’s children will not forgiy’ 
you if you have parted with this great domai" 
which would have put bread into the mouth 0! 
that laboring man. ; 

I say this in no spirit of demagogism. | “° 
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pretend that I am more virtuous or upright 
‘han other men; but Ido claim for myself that 
| will not, knowingly, play the demagogue. I 
i, not, therefore, when I say that these monop- 
Jieg ought not to be granted, speak it in the 
‘anguage or With the feeling of the demagogue. 
jamopposed to monopolies; and of all monop- 
oc in the world, land monopoly is the most 
pressive. I say it not with reference to the 
i.rve farms Which are common in this country. 
| do not ask that there shall be an agrarian 
jivision of them. In my own State it is no 
‘ycommon thing to see a farm of one thousand 
se two thousand, or even three thousand acres, 
jovoted partly to agriculture and partly to 
crazing. 
‘r not I do not stop to inquire. 
oose to interfere with it, or desire to interfere 
with it; but, when it comes to monopolizing 
land by the million acres, then I say that it is 
‘ime for every man to raise his voice against it. 

And mark it, that of all monopolists a corpora- 
jon is the worst. If an individual engrosses 
jand when death comes and putsits hand upon 
him bis possessions go to his heirs under the 
statute of descents; are divided and cut up and 
parceled out, or they go to the objects of his 
bounty under the 9 Nene neg of his will, and 
are usually as much divided, cut up, and par- 
celed out. But a corporation endowed with 
perpetuity knows no death ; and just as longas 
it sees fit to own its land just so long may it 
continue to own it. There is no statute of 
partition to divide it; there is no statute of 
descents to mete itout here and there ; it makes 
no will or testament by which its possessions 
are scattered far and near; and therefore of 
all monopolists of land the worst is a perpetual 
corporation. 

Mr. President, these are the general views 
which I entertain; and I have not the strength, 
if | had the desire, to go into details. Indeed, 
I do not suppose it to be necessary. The one 
great idea with me, and that which overrides 
all other considerations, is that I wish this land 
to be preserved for the landless. My own 
belief is that the best policy the United States 
could pursue would be to give its land in suit- 
ablequantities to men who would go and occupy 
low much of suffering is there in the great 
citieseverywhere; andright herein the national 
capital our ears were assailed by the cries for 
relief two weeks ago; and yet here is a country 
that has a home for every citizen in it, if the 
Government would grant it to him on condi- 
tion that he should go and occupy it. You 
will do better for your country, Senators, you 
will do more to increase its aggregate wealth, 
you will do more to promote the happiness of 
its people, yes, a thousandfold more, by giving 
your public lands in suitable quantities to the 
nen who will settle and occupy them, than you 
will by playing the land-miser and trying to 
wring the last dollar of exorbitant price for the 
lands which you grant to them. 

And this brings me to observe that it is no 
commendation to me of this bill or any other 
of these bills that they propose to indemnify 
the Government against pecuniary loss for the 
alternate sections it gives by doubling the price 
of the sections it retains. Doubling the price 
on whom? Putting up the price on whom? 
The Government extorting a higher price for 
its land from the people of the country, from 
its own people; acting like a land-shark, and 
taking advantage of circumstances to enhance 
the price, and demanding more pay from the 
poor man who lays up a pittance from his 
daily labor in order that he may become the 
possessor of real estate. 

This, Mr. President, has always seemed to 
me to be a heartless policy. It is no answer to 
ine, therefore, to say that the Government will 
ose nothing in a pecuniary point of view by 
g'ving half these lands to the railroad, because 
the railroad will make the half that is retained 





Whether thatis beneficial to the State | 
I do not | 
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was before. That is no answer at all. It is 


| not as a dealer in land, it is not as aland spec- 


ulator that I view this question. I look upon 
it as a question whether or not this great and 
bountiful gift that Providence has bestowed on 


| this nation, such as no nation in the world ever | 


before had, whether this opportunity given to 


| this people shall be improved for the benefit 


of the people ; of the homeless, the destitute, 
and the suffering, or whether it shall become 


| the great fund of speculation, of perpetual cor- 
porations, out of which they are to enrich their | 
| stockholders, their favorites, or their friends. | 


Affairs in Tennessee. 
SPEECH OF HON. L. TILLMAN, 











OF TENNESSEE, 
In true House o£ ReprRes ENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1870, 
The House being in Committee ofthe Whole on the 


| by the Government worth more than the whole 





state of the Union, and having under considera- 


tion the President’s annual message. 
Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, never hay- 
of this, I feel greatly embarrassed in attempt: 
ing to submit any remarks on any subject, and 
when I have arisen for the purpose of having 
somewhat to say on one of the greatest magni- 
tude, I feel not merely embarrassed, but almost 


subject myself in my own judgment toa charge | 


of presumption. 


But I feel impelled by the aspect of the | 


‘* situation’ to offer some thonghts, though 
crude, upon the great and diflicult problem of 


| restoring our country to the peace and pros- 
perity from which she was so madly and | 


wickedly diverted by the late terrible rebel- 
lion. 
I am one of those who before the rebellion 


believed and believe now that could it have 
prevailed in the election of Henry Clay, in 
1844, and General Scott, in 1852, 
would have been averted. 
that glorious old party contained all the intel- 
ligence and patriotism of the land; for if I had 


party contained a large element of intelligence, 


| patriotism, and love of the Union that convic- 


tion would have been forced upon me by the 
alacrity with which thousands and tens of thou- 
sands tore themselves from it when the flag of 
secessionand disunion was given to the breeze, 


federacy upon hundreds of bloody fields, 
where thousands sleep that. sleep that knows no 
waking, while others yet live with their names 
emblazoned side by side with old Whigs, high 
on the scroll of fame, honor, renown, and 
patriotism. 

While this is so, and every true patriot should 
be proud of it, it cannot be successfully denied, 
as was shown in the speech of the honorable 


and the Federal Government; and that after 


ers of the southern and ruling wing of the party 
it found support, ‘‘ aid, and comfort’’ from 
many leaders of the predisposed, subservient 
wing ofthe North. These are facts gone into 
history, and can be no more gainsaid than that 


| posed the war of independence. Yet we woul 
ladly throw the mantle of oblivion over this 
efection of a party that in its best days had 
the hero of New Orleans for its leader if the 





was schooled in the old Whig party, and have | 


and rallied with the old Whigs under the stars | 
and stripes of the Union of our fathers, and, || 
under the new name of Republican, met the | 
| brave but wild devotees of a southern con- 


that collision was ‘‘ precipitated ’’ by the lead- | 


| ing been a member of a legislative body until | 





| 


the civil war | 
I do not mean that | 


| not believed before the warthat the Democratic | 
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party itselfmanifested any regrets for its blunder 
i notits crime. But unfortunately for its own 
reputation we find it still holding to a name it 
has dishonored, and ready to revive the same 
heretical principles and walk in the same paths 
it trod, and that led to the disastrous war that 


| has filled our land with widows and orphans. 


| bad faith and oppression. 
| party enact laws for ‘‘ equal and exact’’ jus- 


member from California [Mr. Sarcenr] a few || 
days ago, that the Democratic party, as a party, | 
tended in its tenets and measures to bring on a || 
collision between the sovereign States so-called || 


| defiance in the bosoms of those who forfeited 


It may be asked why I bring these charges 


|| against the Democratic party of to-day. I will 


answer. Noone can be so obtuse as not to see 
that itis laboring for the confidence of the people 
and for power and place, not upon a confes- 
sional of its blunders and errors and honest 
reformation, but upon its persistent charges 
that the Republican party, which saved the 


| Union and made the Declaration of Independ- 


ence a living truth, means ill to the people, 
bears malice and hatred to our ‘ erring breth- 
ren,’ and designs the overthrow of consti- 
tutional liberty. It yet maintains that the 
States are sovereign by right and are un 

constitutionally deprived of those rights. As 
in the darkest hours of the war it charged it 
was a failure, so in the most critical period of 
reconstruction it cries it isa failure. It would, 
us in the war, prolong a settlement of recon- 
struction by charging that the measures of the 
Ktepublican party are harsh, cruel, and uncon- 
stitutional, thereby stimulating discontent and 


A 


everything by rebellion, yet have been forgiven 


| everything through the magnanimity and gen 


erosity of the Republican party. 
Because the Republican party has made some 


| mistakes in the work of reconstruction, more 


through a charitable and confiding trust in the 


| good intentions of the vanquished than through 


want of judgment, they ery out failure; and 
then when the party goes back to correct a 
mistake made through leniency, they cry out 
If the Republican 


tice to all men, and confidingly intrust their 
execution to the freely pardoned rebels, and 
they, on the first opportunity, as in Georgia, 
‘*go back’’ on a race, the Democratic party 
says itis their constitutional right ; that Georgia 
is as sovereign as before the war; that she has 
a constitutional right to regulate her own do 
mestic institutions to suit herself. The same 
cry ig raised in behalf of every rebel State, 
and the Democratic party protests for and with 


| them against a Congress largely Republican, 


by virtue of having suppressed the rebelliou 


| and saved the Union, imposing any conditions 


or reserving any right to look after the subse 
quent conduct of the restored. 

If reconstructed rebels of a State like my 
own become impatient of restraint only polit- 
ical, and organize secretly and operate in dis 
guise, under coverof the night, to misuse, mal 
treat, and murder Unionists, and ultimately 
to trample those laws under foot which for its 
own respect Congress found to be temporarily 
necessary to impose, thereby seizing the con- 
trolof the whole State government, and proceed 
in hot haste and with a defiant spirit to repeal 
all laws savoring of Republicanism, and enact- 
ing those palatable only to themselves, with 
the view of making themselves permanent 
masters of the situation; and then if the eyes 
of those who served the Government in its 
darkest hours should be turned to it to save 
them from utter degradation and oppression 


| the cry is again heard from the lips of every 


there was a party, numbering many, which a 4 1] 


Democrat, North and South, that interference 
by the Federal Government for the protection 
of its friends is unconstitutional, tyrannical, 
and in bad faith to its pardoned subjects. 
Shall this persistent cry of Democrats against 


| Republicans have any effect to stay the honest 


efforts of the Government to reconstruct the 
Union upon the firm foundation indicated by 


'| our fathers in the immortal Declaration of 


Independence; or shall the Government, as 


|| during the war, when failures and mistakes 
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il { i 
e mad \ its plans and reors its 
ind, heed if Democratic Kers, 
- consummation of its appointed 
refuse to adopt the latter course is 
wcitly mit the charges of failure made } y 
Democrats, and to ingloriot isly fold our arms 
id say we are tired and w orried of the work 


t 
oreserving that Union that has cost u ) 
h blood and treasure. Th [ flatter my- 
t, the greatest party of this or any other age 
i | 7 ge 

will be prepared t 0 dt ). Br ut if 
t must ever be on the alert, and if it finds 

it has, through misplaced confidence, conceded 


too much to old theories of State sovere ig gnty 


AL) 





not, or @ve! 





must correct the mistake before it vields the 
(roverument to those wh: y make the ante bellu 
mands for such vereionty. Otherwise w 
| have peace no longer than the material 
nerity of the « ntry shall be restored, and 
f untry again s¢ tionalizedon the oldi uc 
e righ ( he States in contradistinction 
to ‘rights and power of the Deiesal Govern 
lf the theory of State vereignty is to find 
ly t 1 the “ gt national Democrat 
en willthe entments, enations, 
hatred of the vanquishe 1 rebels of th 
South find a party in a ich they can cheri h 
and nourish them with the hope that they can 
me day make a set ond effortat diss sation of 
the Union success ;. and fully revenge them- 
lves on those who defeated their first. 


pose now, Mr. Chairman, to call att 
the situation in ‘Tennessee, and to the 
course of events in that State since the collapse 
of the rebellion. Just before the termination 
le Andrew Johnson was mili- 


= 
f tha r. while 
Ol thie war, WHIit 


Tennessee, committees of 
Union men for each grand division of the State 
} ed a call f 


ry Governor 


or a convention of Unionists to 


AY on ots oral? . . ie 
meetlin INasnville to reorganize 
é 


a civil State 
government, loyal to the Government of the 
Pnited States. I had the honor of being one 


of the committee for tl ie middle division of the 
tate that 1 sued that call. 
It was first intended to hold this convention 
1 the 19th of December, 1864; but General 
ood, of the confederate States, invaded tl] 
tate in the fall of that year, and the conven 
tion was prevented from assembling at that 
time, and th mm f middle ‘lennesse: 
appointed the 8th of January following for the 
eeting of the convention. At the time ap- 
pointed more than five hundred Union men 
from all parts of the State assembled in Nash- 
ille, and proposed, among other things, au 


amendmenttothe State constitution : 
slavery, and that ‘‘the qualification of voters 
and the limitations of the elective franchise may 
be determined by the General Assembly whicl 
shall first t assemble under the amended consti 
tution.’’ The amended constitution and sched 
ule were submitted to those entitled to vote 
under the old constitution, for ratification or 
rejection, on the 22d of February following. 
The vote cast was twenty-odd thousand, and 
nearly all in favor of ‘‘ ratification,’’ 

A Legislature aud Governor were elected on 


ibolishing 


the 4th of March following by about the same | 


vote. On the first Monday in April following 
the Legislature met in Nas shville for the trans- 
action of public business. Now, notwithstand- 
ing the convention ina preamble asserted it 
had met under the ‘declaration of rights’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the old constitution, ‘‘to alter, reform, or | 
abolish the government in such manner as || 


they may think proper,”’ it is patent to all we 
met by permission of the Federal Government 
to try and eflect the establishment of a loyal 
State government, and the bill of rights we 
assumed to act under was merely ornamental 
on that occasion, and, as I thought then and 
still think,was inappropriately used. But very | 
few of us at that date had gotten out of the fog 

of ‘* State sovereignty. lhe first law relating 


to suffrage passed by the Legislature firstassem- |! divest all Union men in the 


| 


duty of the commis 
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{iy ) T’ , 4 7 TT) (t) 
bling rend t , and to 
which committed the richt to f ‘+ ¢] 
qualificati of vot 1 the limita of 
the elective frane] was } d t] Sth of 
June, 1 

{ re fe r to th ] oth ‘ pas ed 
afterward by this same first Legislature, not so | 
much to notice the provisions of each asto call 
attention to the result or vote under each at 
reneral elections held under the same. One || 
provision, however, of this law was that the || 

tet ce ee ae at ae ne 
county court Cierks shouia Keep a registry ol 


voters and issue certificates to those entitled 


under the provisions of the law to vote 

Phe firstand only general election held under 
this la for members to the Thirty- Ninth 
{ ré Au b Is elec 








boke al 
U! and 
L101 befo 
ot t b ne 
la y re 

id on th 
altered oram 

f the Governor to appoint a commissioner ot 
registration for each county, and requiring 
new registration, wit! ' 3, as 
ipposed, wain ee 


conditions as 








; +}, 
appoin Lue judge: 
: ’ 
Under the lawa 
1 
wa are in Aug 
h +} j Tey t y 
mem > | vile Lut it lr a icn rs .O 
' 
th Fort th Coners At this election ninety- 
oad thoi 1 votes were policed lowing an 
1 ons ot . Rien 
rea ove the vote of L&bo. of about thirty 
+} und W ich ; Cc! } »was m prob: bly 
LOUSAailG, li il a ra i POUUA y 
about the vote of the colored m t that elec 
r/ y,? + r 
On the Zz i of february ] , the Lie 7 
& 
sat ee 
lature passed an act giving and making it the 


at } 
duty of the commissioners of registration to 
hold all election ; and requ ired them, their 


judges, clerks, and deputies to take a certs Lin 


oath ** as an official oath,’’ t bi 1s completing an 
entire change of the law in re gard to those who 
were to hold elections from what it was lee 
the code of Tennessee, and bef t} 


iore Lhe war. 

The next general election in the State wa 
the election for President and Vice President 
and members to the Forty-First Cong 
the 8d of November, 1868. 

At this election there was only eighty-odd 
thousand votes polled, when there should have 
been over one hundred thousand. General 
Grant’s vote was nearly twenty thousand less 
than Governor Brownlow’s more than a year 
before. The reason of t he great falling off 
of the Republican vote of November, 1868, is 
attributable to the operations of the Kuklux. 

The next general election was held in Au- 
gust, 1869, and about one hundred and eighty 
thousand votes were polled, the Republica 
vote being about the same as at the Novem- 
| ber election, in 1868, while the Democratic 
vote was increased nearly one hundred thou- 


ress, On 


| sand from November, 1868, to August, 1869, : 


veriod of only nine months, and in the absence 
k 1 of only nine mont 
of any change of the law on the right to vote. 


The mere statement of these facts is proof 
without argument that the last elec wi onin Ten- 
nessee was a lawless and totally illegal affair. 
Yet two political bodies, a Legislature and 
convention, having their origin in this election, 
have been in session at the capital of the State, 
the one repealing all !aws passed by Repub- 
lican Legislatures in the interest of freedom and 


~ ' ‘ 
a PP 


| 


loyalty, the other molding a constitution to | 


State of office 


| 


C 

| limits, 
7 
i 





gally seized the power of 
Now, Congress permitted t! 
iennessee to or 
iment in the manner and ) 
ions and restrictions upon suff, 
to, and by which was 
t : 
ith 


‘ Sle ne 
ma ocate 


a" 


' 7 3 . 
h Lue “ederal Govern 


if , hh 
t] Ty} 1 ; 
ell ywship into wae { nion under ty 
sould and would A preserve | 
; A 
The election of last Augu 
"7 ‘ 
aw and care did not 
quency the State has been hopel 


he eat ; 
the cause of the principles and mea 











1 smilar le ] : a . 
some simliar lawless manne} 


utiont hat the nsuchs 


ject and amenable to laws of the Federal 4 


ae ee ee Io nati ‘ 
ernment general in theirapplication. A 


1e present Legislature of Tennessee, 
oe ast et iret Lee Oe fal teary 
illegally elected, ratified the fifteenth 
t i? “ve . y we ley eyvir } ‘ 
ment, as it was morally bound to do, a 


fined itself i ey RR Pe, CO ES 
huneu itseli to orainary iegisialion and 


ments to the State constitution in 1 
preset ibed ie that instrument, I for A 
have been in favor of endi ng 0 ir ps iti 
in Pe eeatia by overlooking the iilegal w 
it was elected. But when we leok at th 

ves eri Nay. 
acter of their legislation and find it an 
cag self, providing for the assembli 
in ra] } manintoanarr tek ee 
al illeg aud revoluilonary conve 

| oop I xy ] Sonat 

no one by the newly-elected Senat 


ry 7 : j 
He y Cooper, revolutionary, 1 th 

os @ ie “4% +} 7 
that els and its doings should be aba 


| held as null and void in the general 


of law and order. And if Vong 
take any notice of the ‘‘ situation” iu ‘1 
see it ought to do so | 

party now in power in that State shall 
further complicated affairs hy carrying 
execution their work. That the eondit 


tl ne Unionists in that State is be coming d 


ableis manifest to theleast observant. | have 


} ‘ 
yelore wae revoiu } 


| ceived several letters from Hon. A. J. F'l 
| secretary of State ever since the reorgaui 


of the State government, to which | 
showing the state ofaffairsin our unha; f y 
and ask that they may be read by the 
The Clerk read as follows : 
Orrick OF SECRETARY OF S741 
NASHVILLE, January 13, | 
My Dear Sir: L address you this letter in com 
ance with yourrequest in your letter to Mr. | 
and because I believe you and [ have unil' 
agreed on the political questions which have. 
tated our own State for the last five years. \\ 
the reconstruction policy of Congress was firs 
nounced I felt apprehensive it would fail t 
adequate protection to the colored race or to 1! 
alists scattered throughout the South. 4 
but a native or long-time res ident of the > 
could form an adequate idea of the hostility o! 
great body of the southern people toward the » 
as a freeman, and no one buta sor ithern Uni 
could realize the depth of their malice at 
they termed “home-made Yenkees” or “n:’ 
abolitionists.” Theirdeteat in their cherished 0. 


of a southern contederacy seemed to intensity +!» 


hostility. 
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‘jsp ConG....2D SESS. Admission of Mississippi— Mr. Fowler. SENATE, 





stural, or common at least, for those who || ture. In the next they | have so far made no practical suggestions as to 
f 


















































































































I lel in their wuubition to cast 1eld Without & Vou What ought to be done, but you may ask what it is j 
ne tot and to seek revenge upon. oye C want? T lnsWer, protection} tection at every 
i ‘ aus been merely passive » Lach pi ‘ man’s dk ,» and swift justice toouroppressors. Give 
etimes wh innocent. So it Was with the ul ults in vacating the oflices and fill uel us ag overnment, whether it be republican, impe- 
er theirad bt. pga ene rors were be GS rane ho ¢ iat ids pth ihe ntl alt as il, oF military, that will proteet us it LDennessee 
each or defiance; but here was the poor Lou are a pprised the proceedings 0} sin a condition to be unfit for republican govern- 
)¥ had been mostly passive walking before the Legislature I : t had time to perfe t nt, why, in God’s name, let us have tbat govern 
3a freeman,but Se ali their sche ne Ss, but the ve repealed every law ment that is adapted to our condition lo hold on 
nck : + 5 nl} a 1 Durand }  . . ° ‘ . 
verthrow, and here was theill-fated south- || intended to pretect Union men und to elevate tho | to the delusive forn not republican iastitutions which 
et whohad sympathized with the Govern color i man ‘ Phe ‘ ledaconvention. Lhey the officers of the law are ipotent to maintain, and 
hed at it calamities. These two || have repealed the school law because it gave schools || the weak aro destroyed by the strong, is criminal 
ite of the presence of ms irtial law and of to colored « n. ‘Lhey have matured measures folly. I hesitate to make the remark, but [ must 
3, were the subjects ot the most em- LMounung to repudiation because our ponds are onfess-to you that for several months past my mind 
i iation,and when theleast opportunity held by nertbern men 1 ) t free our negroes and has been coming to the conelusion that if the Gov 
| the objects of instant injury. When the mil- ravagedourcountry. (Thisreason wasactually given ernment meansto pro lored race and Union 
rforeed upon them a State government to in debate, which by request was not reported.) They itizens of the South. illhave to reduce the rebel 
lon by these hated domestic > Yankees, and have practically changed relation of landlord States to Territories, and to furnish them with ail 
“ eovernment deprived them of the right ind tenant to that of ma rand slave. They re Y offieers. down to just f the pea L 
and added other disabilities, their rage, juire the negro to vote under the eyo of his master pardon mn} pro! city [tw ny intention to wri 
thered by fear, knew no bounds. or employer, and forbid him under heavy penalty but a few sentences when I s get, 
e | or five years been @ seething vol- || from walking out of thehighway. Many other kin . FLETCHER 
~eeret conspiracies have been formed, secret dred measures are pending. ‘Lbey practice the art lon. LE LinLMaN, Washington, D. C. 
tablished, midnight expeditions of masked of hypocrisy to perfee : notainan among 
ve prowled over the country, and as- them except the twelve | uns but believe yi 
have been the order of the day. There has the negro oug Lot ira l it and reauced to 4 i ; c jccliect ‘ 
h ! y. Cher ssion of ssissippi 
s time but one salutary check upon them, ivery or killed; and : they will with a flourish \dmission of Missi ippi. 
en th ee Sa ie of the rive him the right of suffrage in theo 1 posed con —— 
Government—fea the same power that stitution. ‘hey sulemuly disclaim repudiation, and || SPKHECH OF HON. JOSEPH S. FOWLER, 
persed their armies. The pressure of the oO on to reduce the revenue and refuse all provision 
sh aes ower ke } laano ¢ — ¢ » Bente } } . ite by OF TENNESSEF 
ederal power Kept this vVoicano trom open 1@ Sfate devi, and a ili repudl y non foi i 
it there never was a day until after the actior hey curse Congr , aside, with clenched “e ' ' 
| j : 1 D * Ix trHE SENA’ ror ren Q . 
election when, if all fear of Federal tee but object to th reading of aletterin conven - THe SENATE OF THE | PED OTATES, 
ial Be as 7 Ty = ‘ 7 ratiect cr 1? > , os j. 
ent had been removed, they would not have than shateatent upon Congress. : February 16 and 17, 1870 
ithe Governor and Legislature in twenty-fou But L must lude. ‘Lhe resu five years : 
i have expelled every Unionist trom the tudy of and participati n nnessee affairs is a The Senate having under ¢ ideration the bill 
iscated their goods, and reduced the negro follows: H. R. No. 1096 su “aikcdeer ian tains od Mississippi to 
very snmreme or is state o pings i. Lobe st t of nne é rebels tio colored . . 7 
ry. A emedy forth tate of thin a Lue hnostili f Tem e 1 | red representation in the Congress of the United States 
ess proposed the fourteenth amendment, people as free people, aud toward Union men as late a ; 
ild have disable i only trom holding oflice belligerent enemies, ! uch that the latter will be Mr. FOWLER said: 
nan in two hundred, and that, too, without || destroyed by being let : ere Mr. Presipent: If it is the desire of the 
wr penalty. Stat sdietranchisoment was our former. ’ 5 at ' . 2° 
t, and that was denounced by the President ~ ibe Genoral GoV Lust citner abandon senace tO take tn vol u 1 the bill | : 
ly not favored by Congress. We wereilet its friends in ‘Te:  % ind ed, to a Willing to give way. If a vote « ld now he 
thet se as he 1ight. _Wheth r wretched fate, or it must take them under its imme- had it would give me pleasure to vield: but 
had resident we might have liate and direct protection. | S t Ne } . } 
11S pl ntortunately, tor . Lo this end > er Senators are anxious to be heard on t] 
. nt was not tried We i territorial mn it l r of ‘ ve ad momet us q yn. ihe mag 
t . nn t by ¢ 1} +} ‘ ' yrough t { sak s of the clas : . ’ 
ee oe tee 1 |; the Government bro ate — tude of the issue, if it were possible to ente1 
1 ‘ nave reached a point in protected, 1 lif f+} nat 
4 1 re 1 } ¥ ] e ALLO } f 1 
13 here the road has three forks. 4. If tiie laiter is in ie, i 1 pop- ; os ben ae H, 18 an t 
with three horns. ‘The ulation must quit | to force a full and prolonged 
n ‘ ‘ ; > ° 
Most tiu Log PLELCHERN a he pi neiples involved in it. 
r | 1. Lewis LILLMA Washington, LD. Cr \y . 1 ‘ 
ifon, LBs ea , De waa te rns the framework or the vital 
i forces of the Government demands the gravest 
| PRECRETARY OF STATAB ? t AU ly rr . . . 
} IVILLE, TENNESSEE, Januury 28, 1870. attention. aes deine consideration cannot be 
General Ge rernment it protection ou My Dear [thank you for your letter of the riven to such political issu s. W hen machinery 
it entitles us to. %st. There is one subject, colonel, that I intended to be constructed for the government of th 
‘ ‘ ha leet % our Iw altarnative t¢ a . ‘ y Vv } er lette nat tted, ¢ i . 1 l 
: the | i u ily alternativ. . » advert to in my form ri tter that L ed, and nation and States, or when old parts are to be 
: t present rebel rule with- || that isthe lamentable but unmistakable fact thatihe A and 1 1b 
: ‘ ' , : ov 9 ‘ 7 ne rn 
ni -respect and becoming |} General Government is losing the love ane G0¥ oH n jj removed and I aced by new ones, it become 
re too feeble t ce | of its friends and defenders in Tennessee. When sis ae sa chi Gini His has ines act to reflect 
with the rebel majorit bers, |} they see citizens by th L t or hung by long, to ste en with patience, and to act with 
ind power. We must tu yn, to that || masked mobs without e their con- : St | ie , f+] 
ment for whom we have so much, || stitution mocked bh; port it; when || caution. Standing in the very presence of th 
: h flag we followed throu i and good || they see their loyal vn to make || men who won. at the cost of much blood and 
o t . a ] lowe Wil ¥ - pahal . a t ‘Y . oo . 
rt . 94429 G0 = WS. dak room for ren t . F iffering, our lipertie 3,and who bound togeth: 
mand? t act iy in our || What they 6 Union . | Tea . , | 
the cost of : es what | in one harmonious unity the disconnected, ind 
V nly add that the constit ional right of the been hist lf 5 I I :6 and sufferin pendent, and overeign com nities that com 
Government to reduce a rebellious State ror nine Ss we! endured every species of posed the loose and impracticable confederacy, 
3] ition in the Union to a territorial condi- Oppression and haat very possibie sacria lor the : ; it] | : 
. _ ; a t elrH a i< ( ac vit raverentia 4 wwe 
1 my mind unquestionabie, and that this uke of the Unio i return | afforded us no becomes us to act with reverential aw 
‘ \ i } { > } . | f+ hs . : 
nentotthe rebel & tates will have to be adopted ulequate protection. yc are Willing to rgive ou Standing in the full gaze ot the present, Wiu- 
eurl { y ‘ ( ‘ a l au ; a , haloved ec ty or sufi rust bleed unprotect 1 . *.) + . 
ly day and continued until such time a yeloved coun I Hering Us to lunprotected minated with the treasured wisdom and ex) 
ion to - ion! In (HO HSvUlo shLaii turing the war, Dut tLuere can de no excuse how, ho ‘ e 4] 1 . 1) 
ihe peo plea for neglecting u I co 3] am surprised at rience of the ages that have passed tothe ulin 
. Lbave made the condition of ‘Tennessee my study the exten f tl ’ ntiments. ‘To-day : illant itable bourne from which there no retur 
iS ‘ ra \ve held a. sarona : ad l go exe] ed. ii . OOF, ; : > or. : 
J y ars. J have held th Second I ternal Ler x FH] » 1h my pre nce, i and acting from the light that h sve come to 
he ince April, 18 , and overnwent that tails to give i friends protection ; a 1 of : 1 : 
1 : 1 ' } : . ) ror our cenerat mn of ( heir 
ve broucht me into daily inter¢eour } 1 return for allegiane is not entitled to resy t, uS !or the goo or ut generation an thet 
isofevery part of the State. My Ll ought to be overthrown.” Itisin vain to sug uecessors. let us modestly venture from that 
rvat , ‘Ancil ‘ hat tha Rtata a nment must e protectio : 1 oe 
nservative and conciliat ¥, Op) rest that the Sta n nt must give prot line of conduct which experience has prov l 
Cs from whatever direction, Not that fhe reply is that 1t Is cither impotent, or 1s itsell . Q }; at f, : : } 
urse would result in a healthy 1 ! ready to oppre usefuland safe. Standing with our taces toward 
ani \ \ ‘ 1 “=a ia * : > e 408 > . . , ox : 
i State, but that the General Government had Much has been said about the instability of Ten the future. and lookin: ‘f down its — Vista, we 
it liaw ay la . . ha Intyu . Po hiliac ¢ NY aniv we 1 . » th} Les . . . 
pied that policy, and I deemed it the duty of || n epublicans. My 01 ly wonder is that they belold the advancing ages, filled with comi: 
iC] ens to second its effort. Lo pp sed all ex have held out so long aad dured so much tor so : 





iemen. I desired to seo the conciliatory experi littke in return. One of our Senators at Wash renerations of immorte al li fe, who are to hail us 
nt ot the Government fairly tried. I was one of ylican party in as the wise or the foolish, the good or the evil 


+ TT 


on attributes tbe fall of the Re 












e ha Ntata ly te the ‘any a ft , 9 11a0 a the other t nothe > . . 
; Ki publicans in the State to advocate th Pennessee to one cause, and the other to another, pl of our age; it becomes us as responsible 
il of disabilities, I did this because [ desired It is my opinion, and LI have had opportunity to ' my “4 a ™ said 
e the experiment tested, and because the people bserve, that if the General Government had su arents and men to consider well ene ; 
North seemed to favor univ ersal sufli b Pie tuined us here by giving us personal security and we are now building Spon the shores of time to 
\ 0 solve the question whether ithe rebels guarantying freedom otf thought and speech, the 


1a safole ; . > ’ P commemorate the obj ects for w hicl n we have 
(be salely infrusted with power over the white Republican party would to-day have commanded 1 > ' ¢ 4 ternal e 
At olorer t loyalists of t! 10 St: ate. the State under univé rsal sulirage. VW bat cli »> you lived and ACK d. If in the eternal mec han sta 
e.3 "Weil, the experime mnt has been easily tested. The suppose will be the state of things when it shall be of society and government we are to work any 
ere been a pnme r butafew weeks, and what finally settled that the Government wil! not inter- : , ow ] "Es a 
the ; ra - awn —— ; im re changes, we must do great thing 
ult? Two malignant and vengeful bodi vene inStateafiairs? Justnow the rebels are quak- “¥ a cact har aaah it] by age 
session at the capitol : a Legislature to repeal || ing with fearof Federal interference,and theconven- and pe form them in exact harmony with the 
eaten the protection of the loyalistand for the tion and Legislature are trying to be on their best Supr eme Reason, 0 r we shall enroll our names 
400n of the colored 1 ice, and to enact others to behavior, and yet there is scareely a day or night 



























‘ ess and t} roa among the ignoble and base. We are not] 
; and injure them; a convention te remove that some negro or W { nist 1s not assassin- ur ' ‘ 
| barriers as exist in the State constitution inthe ted. ‘They have red | assassination to a system. || to experiment; there is no place here { 
ton | iL Lhelr partisan designs. This convention was assassins are ed | blacked and dressed || empiricism. There is no excuse for failure, 
td cd by an illegitimate Legislature w ) like negroes, and th ime is published as ¢ rr a 2S : : i. | 
7 OF Degeekan ee lature without either || like negroes, and t rime is published a8 & négro r there is no demand for action. There is, 
precedent, but in avowed violation of both. Its rut id then ot negroes are Kukluxed for : C 7 17 
/OnjJectis to eject trom office the present loyal this etended offense. I tell you, sir, that when tnen, every consideration before us tha could 
vu yr eselary een ) seize upon all ollices now held by this present trepid n ises and the rebel courts stim lehaduedl sentionthe sod man topru ence, 
Liy tule ‘100 men n one breath they say that elections || are installed it will be impossible for to re? ’ } emma I 1 ti 
t orn ow * ; > NST Cart Will b mMpossit tor U ) romain ‘] ne Meriy no ve r rarded LUAEse 
*.° £00 Commo nae they bri pos p bo take the c lection | here, and you need not be surprised at a concerted I a the be o_o, i have : 5”, 
‘ Irom t people and gi the | l ! f ‘ { a mong the grave t MOSt I 
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mentous that have ever come before the Ameri- || one seeks change from a discontent with the 


can Senate. That we are the guardians of 


given to its institutions has inspired me with a 


solemn dread of the fearful responsibility of | 


the duty resting uponme. ‘That we began our 
labors under inauspicious and alarming cir- 
cumstances, when one third of the nation was 
excluded from its place in this Chamber; when 
angry sectional and revolutionary feelings per- 
vaded all ranks; when it was difficult to rise 
above the storm that lashed the sea into fury. 
Our divinities had passed from earth to their 
eternal abodes, and no power remained to take 
supreme control. 

It cannot but be regarded as fortunate to the 
cause of human freedom that the success of 
the Government inthe war came from the in- 
mer x neste and virtue of the people. No great 
sdidier was developed ; no overshadowing in- 
tellect led the nation’s councils; no one felt 


hound tosurrender his own judgment to follow | 
the lead of an ambitious statesman or arbitrary | 


military leader. ‘The conscious power and 
virtue of the people have thus far bridled the 
vanity, aspiration, and the love of domination 
of all that stood upon the plane of mediocrity. 
lhe unhallowed ambition of even a vulgar mind 
may take advantage of the circumstances to 
eize the liberties of the country, andthe power 
of atruly great man directed by the love of 


dominion in troubled times is always to be | 


dreaded. Having passed these dangers in 
comparative safety, it becomes us to double 


our diligence to reach ‘* the shores of a tranquil 


pear’. ae ; ’ s 
It is often difficult to estimate the effect of 


an apparently small cause upon distant events. | 


A pebble may change the current of the Mis 
sissippi. The labors of an insignificant and 
almost lifeless animal build up islands and 
continents in the ocean. 
subtle agency of heat produces all the phe- 
nomena of rain, running springs, rivers, and 


vegetable life; by its mysterious influence the | 


most effective agents in society are moved; 


the majestic steamship holds dominion of the | 


seas, and the locomotive crosses the continent 
with the speed of the storm. 

The influence of moral causes, almost imper 
ceptable,changes gradually theminds of nations, 
and works revolutions in States. ‘The labors 
of a single earnest, common man changed the 
imap of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and estab 
lished one of the most renowned empires the 
world has ever had. Unlearned himself, he 
gave to his people the text of their faith, and 
set on foot a civilization more fertile in its dis- 
coveries in arts, science, and literature than 
any that had preceded it. The Mohammedan 
power has proved the greatest contributor to 
intelligence and progress of all the moral forces 
the western world has known, save only its 
higher and purer antagonistic power, the Chris- 
tian civilization. 

‘The influence of war upon the institutions 
of a country are entitled to the gravest consid 
erations, and cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the attention of the country. A country 
devoted to martial pursuits will never respect 
the rights of the citizen or the peaceful pursuits 
of life. Our fathers dreaded the influence of 
a standing army, knowing the power of com 
mand over the considerations of duty. Men 
adore powerand fearit. ‘They soon give prefer- 
ence to those who bear itsinsignia. The army 
becomes a caste of the highest order in any 
country where it is maintained or used. The 
most arbitrary rule will soon extirpate the 
gentler, if not guarded with avesiaseal pre- 
judice. The spirit of progress so essential to 
freedom and activity, the antagonistic force 
that has prevented the reign of an imperious 
monotony in all enlightened peoples, becomes 
licentiousness if not checked by the restraints 
of ahealthful and salutary conservatism, The 


| reference to the end. 
conservative element alone results in stagna- | 


| into the work. 


The invisible and | 





|| present without demanding a valid argument 
the highest expression that humanity has ever | 


foraction. The other, timid of all that has not 
been tested by experience, loves and reverences 
the old and demands cause for its invasion. 
The happiest States and those most prosperous 
have been careful to preserve a proper medium 
between these, lopping off that portion of their 
institutions useless by reason of age and decay, 


and preserving the valuable of the past, thus | 


keeping up perpetual change and constant con- 
tinuity. While progress is a great virtue, it is 
a blind divinity which tears in pieces without 
On the other hand, the 


tionand decay of power. Inthe reorganization 


of this Republic both elements should enter | 
The task has been of great | 
moment, not only to the present but to the | 


future. 


The bill before the Senate is one for the re- | 


admission of the State of Mississippi into the 
Union. After four years of sanguinary war, 
and after five more years of legislation and 
reconstruction, the State has arrived at such a 
condition that all admit her to be a State in 
the Union, and only now needs representation 
to take her old place in the family of States. 
She has now complied with all the conditions 
imposed upon her by Congress preparatory to 
her admission into the Union. That she has 
done so I shall proceed to prove from the 
variousacts made forher. On the 2d of March, 
1867, an act entitled ‘‘ An act for the more 
eflicient government of the rebel States’’ be- 
came a law. I will not detain the Senate by 
reading any more of the act than that which is 
applicable tothecase. After providing for the 
formation of a constitution ‘* by a convention 
of delegates elected by the male citizens of the 


| State,’’ said constitution to provide that the 


elective franchise shall be enjoyed by all male 
citizens of the State twenty-one years old and 
upward, and when said constitution shall be 
ratified by a majority of the qualified electors 
voting on the same, and when said constitution 
shall have been submitted to Congress for its 
examination and approval, ‘‘and Congress shall 
have approved the same, and when said State 
by a vote of its Legislature, elected under said 
constitution, shall have adopted the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
proposed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, known 
us article fourteen, and when said article shall 
have become a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, said States shall be declared 


, entitled to representation in Congress, and 


Senators and Representatives shall be admitted 
therefrom on their taking the oaths prescribed 
by law.’’ 

Now, if I understand the action of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, they come to us with 
this statement after having carefully examined 
what has been done by the State of Mississippi : 
that she has complied with the provisions speci- 
fied, and has submitted her acts to the approval 
of Congress ; that she has done and performed 
everything that was required by this act, and 
it remains now simply for the Congress of the 


United States to fulfill their plighted faith. It | 


is conceded by all that Mississippi has, first, 
formed her constitution as provided by law; 


she has submitted it to Congress, and it hasbeen | 


examined and approved; she has ratified the 
fourteenth article of amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Her fuil meas- 
ure of duty has been performed. 
doubts that she has executed this law to the 


letter ; no man supposes she could have done 
more. 


Now, sir, I do not think anything could have | 


been done by Congress after making these con- 


ditions, and after having made this pledge to | 
the people of that State and the other States | 


to which it applied, that could change the rela 


| tions which existed between them, or that could | 


No man | 


ee 
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release us from the performance of the dy, 
| enjoined by that promise. ’ 
_ thas been asserted that ata subsequent tin, 

after having made this pledge, we did withd;,,, 
| our promise to the people of that State: and, 

if I understand it, it is claimed to have an 
done in the act approved on the 10th of April 
1869. Section six provides that she sha) 
_ ratify the fifteenth article of amendments ;, 
the Constitution of the United States, and go, 
tion seven reads: 


‘ 


n 


** And be it further enacted, That the proceodins 
in any of said States shall not be deemed final ., 
operate asacomplete restoration thereof, until ti}... 
action respectively shall be approved by Congres 


elr 


Congress, it is true, imposes a new condi 
tion, but repeats the promise. She has again 
complied with the said sixth section by the 
ratification of the fifteenth article of amend. 
ments. The action of the State in all these 
requirements has been approved by Congress, 
The most exacting does not demand any {i;. 
ther action, so far as the laws in existence arp 
concerned. She has left nothing undone thet 
was demanded of her. Her military coy. 
mander has executed his mission to its fulles: 
extent. He has done all that was required, 
| even to returning himself to the Senate. T\, 
delegation he has returned must be acceptable, 
if any conld be. Why, then, delay the execu. 
tion of the pledge made to these people by the 
nation? But enough hasnot been done. Lither 
distrusting the good faith of the State, or to 
humiliate them or delay their restoration to 
their former relations, new conditions are 
sought to be imposed upon them.  Waiving 
the terrible oaths to be imposed upon the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, unnecessary and per 
nicious, | come to the consideration of the con- 
ditions denominated fundamental. 

The first is in the following words : 

That the constitution of Mississippi shall neve: 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the right 
to vote whoare entitled to vote by the constitution 
herein recognized, except as a punishment for such 
crimes as are now felonies at common law, whereof 
they shall have beon duly convicted under laws 
equally applicable to all the inhabitants of said 
State. 

Here is one of those inflexible statutes that 
does not admit of change. No matter whai 
may be the character of the morality or the 
alterations in the criminal jurisprudence of the 
State, crimes that are not now felonies at com 
mon law cannot be made to operate as a pri 

yation of the right to vote. Another genera 
tion may not exercise their Judgment and con 
sult their safety by applying such sanctions to 
the violation of the peace, safety, and dignity 
of the State as to them may seem right aud 
just; Mississippi cannot under this condation 

I presume, however, that the object of this 
conidia is simply to insare to all citizens of 
Mississippi at the present time the right o! 
franchise, so that the State shall not be able 
hereafter to deprive any race or any large por- 
tion of the people of the right to vote. | aflirm 
that the vidhtes of citizens of the State are sulli- 
ciently guarantied to them by two articles o! 
the Constitution, and therefore that this con 
dition of the bill is unnecessary and canuot 
be enforced, even if it were annexed as anew 
condition to the admission of the Senators and 
Representatives of Mississippi. 

We have two amendments to the Constitu- 
tion: one that provides that no citizen of the 
United States shall be deprived by any State 
or by the United States of the right to vote 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. ‘That is the fifteenth amend 
ment, which was made to secure the rights o! 
the colored man to the franchise. Then, the 











| first section of the fourteenth amendment is 10 
this language : 
“All persons born or naturalized in the United 


| States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and ofthe State where 
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ow poside. No Stateshall make or enforce any law 
they shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
wens of the United States.” 

Now, sir, it is positively forbidden that a 
sate shall make any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States. I apprehend that even under 
iis article of the Constitution no citizens of 
i.e State of Mississippi could be deprived of 
‘he right to vote. At the time the article was 
famed a great majority of the statesmen of 
the country held the doctrine that voting was 
, privilege. ‘There were many, I admit, who 
eld the doctrine that it was a right, one of 
:he inalienable or natural rights of man. That 
iootrine is not held bya very large number of 
opsons. Itis held, 1 know, by many, and is 
such more widely and generally held now 
‘han it was at the time the article was framed. 
But even taking the broader view of this sub- 

ct, and the more general one that the right 
+f yoting is a privilege, I still insist that it is 

oe of those privileges included in the first 

ction of the fourteenth article of amend- 

vents. In the decisions of Mr. Justice Wash- 

ington, in the case of Corfield vs. Coryell, I 
find the following language: 


) 


“The next quostion is, whether this act infringes 
i etion of the Constitution which declares that 

theeitizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 

‘ , 
' “The inquiry is, what are the privileges and im 
unities of citizensin the several States? We feel no 
hesitation in confining these expressions to those 

-ivilegesand immunities which are in their nature 

odamental; which belong of right to tho citizens 
of all free Governments, and which have at all times 
heen enjoyed by the citizens of the several States 

ich compose this Union, from the time of their 
oming free, independent, and sovereign. What 
iese fundamental principles are it would, perhaps, 
be more tedious than dilflicult to enumerate. They 
may, however, be all comprehended under the fol- 
lowing general heads: protection by the Govern- 
ment; the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
right to acquire and possess property of every kind; 
and to pursue and obtain happiness and safety. sub- 
ject, nevertheless, to such restraints as the Govern- 
meut may justly preseribe for the general good of 
the whole, 

“These may be mentioned as some of the partic- 
ular privileges and immunities of citizens of tho 
United States which are clearly embraced in the gen- 
eral description of privileges deemed to be fund- 
amental, to which may be added the clective fran- 
chise,as regulated and established by the laws and 
constitution of the State in which it is to be exer- 


cised.”” 

Justice Washington enumerates the elective 
franchise as among the rights guarantied to 
the citizen by the first clause of section two, 
article two of the Constitution. Most assuredly 
the first section of the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution is equally defi- 
niteon this question. ‘Thus you have the right 
of the citizen to vote protected by three con- 
stitutional amendments. If the State desired 
to deprive any class of her citizens of this right 
it would be beyond her power. 

The rights guarantied by section one, article 
fourteen of amendments embraces a larger 
number of personal rights than any otlier one 
provision in the Constitution, but adds only one 
new right or privilege to the instrument. It 
makes ‘all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside.’’ The privileges and 
immunities protected by it have all been pro- 
vided for in other articles. The new feature 
of the article is of great importance and of very 
extensive significance. It may yet be held to 
embrace not only all races of men but sexes 
without distinction. 

,_ the second fundamental condition is in the 
following language : 

“Second. That it shall never be lawful for the said 
Htate to deprive any citizen of the United States, on 
account of his race, color, or provious condition of 
servitude, of the right to hold office under the con- 
stilution and laws of said State, or upon any such 


eround to require of him any other q ualifications for 
Ouice than such as arerequired of all other citizens.” 


rn ——— — — — — ea ~oane 


to secure impartial privileges to the citizens of 
the United States in Mississippi. These are 
better protected in the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States than a mere statute can give. Ifa 
well-regulated public opinion cannot give them 
these rightsand enforce their observance neither 
law nor Constitution can. To this favor must 
we come at last. The only authoritative law 
in this nation is public opinion, checked and 
modified by constitutions, laws, and the ma- 
chinery of government through which it is to 
operate. 1 have no doubt that the people will 
select their best and most reliable persons for 
their agents, making qualifications and love of 
country and integrity the tests; not univers- | 
| ality or simple impartiality. L will now pro- 
ceed to the third and most important: 


“Third, That the constitution of Mississippi shall 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States of the 
school rights and privileges secured by the constitu- 
tion of said State.’’ 


This condition presents itself in the most 
engaging and fascinating form. It is through 
our virtues that vice makes its entrance to the 
chambers of the heart and takes there its abode. 
Vice in its naked deformity is at once repelled 
from the human mind. When it clothes itself 
in the robes of beauty, liberty, or love it 
enters and takes command of the man, the 
family, orthe State. Its movement is indirect 
and its purpose clouded in impenetrable mys- 
tery. ‘Lhe present is one of these measures 
that disarms opposition and seduces the unwary 
and irresolute from duty. It is the wise states- 
man and philosopher that has dominion of the 
present, past, and future. The present is a 
real presence, urging its demands by pressing 
appliances of want, desire, glory, ambition, 
philanthropy, and religion. It promises hap 
piness now and future bliss. The future holds 
out engaging and alluring signals to direct the 
pathway that we should follow. It seizes the || 
fancy, and upon its wings transports us from 
the firm land of truth and duty. Under its 
enchanting notes we sail away fromi the tried 
and rock-bound shores of expericuce without 
chart or compass, to be ingulfed in uncertainty 
or wrecked upon unseen and unexplored rocks 
and shoals. 

This measure binds the Mississippians to 
educate, and to educate according to the ideas 
crystallized in their constitution. It is an 
appeal made to our reason and our sensibili- 
ties in favor of education. Jt isa bold man 
| that dare resist such a measure, let it come in 
what shape it may. ‘his is one of those prop- 
ositions that command respect, awe, submis- 
sion. But ‘‘it comes in such a questionable | 
shape that I will speak to it.’’ If the measure 
is good in itself, if it can be adopted without 
an infringement of our form of government, if 
it may not endanger our liberty, if it will | 
| advance the social, moral, and political inde- | 
| pendence of the people, it may not be resisted. 
If, on the contrary, it furnishes no solid advan- 
tage to social or political reform, and threatens 
an innovation upon the tried and approved sys- 
tem of government provided by our ancestors 
and tested by eighty years of prosperous expe- 
rience, I am unwilling to adopt the measure. 

True excellence cannot be fixed in laws. It 
subsists in the eternal and primordial forms 
of thought. It exists in the immortal and 
heaven-born soul, instinct with love, and truth, 
and beauty, and good. It is in the ever-active | 
and ever-beautiful and omnipotent physical 
universe, with its myriad forms of life and 
phenomena. It dwells in the human spirit, 
and spreads its benign odors upon the world 
around. It is the chain that binds man to 
his fellow-man, to his Creator, andthe universe. 
It flows from its Divine fountain as does the light 
of heaven, and diffuses its beamsonall. It is 
a law unto itself, impels, molds, and reforms 


This condition is unnecessary if its object is 
| 














| or keeps down nations and tongues. 


| lish them. 
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human actions and institutions. Civilizationis 
but the expression of its growth in the man, the 
nation, or the race. I care not by what name 
it may be called, be it Providence, be it nature, 
or mind. I do not discard human agencies 
and human efforts; all the means that man 
with his institutions can bring to bear to de 


| velop, dispense, and perpetuate improvement 
| may be used. 
| more directly to the subject of education. 


{ will direct my attention now 


If there is any one thing that more intimately 
than any other concerns the social condition 


| of the people it is the system of education. 


It is almost as closely connected with and is 
as purely a social institution as the family. Li 
would be no greater infringement upon the 
reserved rights of the people for Congress to 
regulate the family relations than it would to 
regulate the system of education. Indeed, the 
one is based upon the other. 

Whether national peculiarities are the devel 
opment of and the expression of some Divine 
determination, or the result of freedom modi 
fied by circumstances of climate or the sur 
rounding physical objects, | will not undertake 
to discuss. It is, however, conceded that on 
race becomes the teachers of another as one 
individual another. ‘The old mold the young 
The light of each preceding generation illuin 
inates the present and all subsequent. A 
the young mind is directed by the past so it de 
velops and forms its character. ‘The passious 
and transient elements are to be controlled 
and subordinated to law. The free and im 
perishable must be permitted to expand with 
out. checks or restraints. ‘The direction given 
to the youth determines his destiny. ‘The gen 
erous purpose of life once planted in the soul 
follows it through time. The same is true ot 
nations, races, or communities. ‘The religion, 


| the government, the socialand family relations, 
| all grow out of or are molded by the chara 


It is the lever that lif 
Lt. tak 
hold of the mind and binds it to the will of him 
who holds this wonderful agent in his grasp 
If you may order the education you can de 
termine all the institutions, manners, and cus 
toms. Our Government lett the citizen free to 
educate himself. it is the essence of our insti 
tutions. I propose to draw my illustrations 
from New England. 
| propose to seek my illustration from he: 
most illustrious virtue. Itisthe one on which 
the fame of her civilization reposes. It is the 
sword of her power and the anchor of her hope. 
It is a present blessing and is fraught with a 
promising and abundant harvest. If vices she 
e it gives me no pleasure to recount and pub 


ter of the educator. 


I would prefer to cover them wit 
the mantle of charity. Whatever dishonor 
my country, or one of its members, dishonor 
me. When my country mourns | cannot re 
joice. If republican institutions have any per 
manent foundation, if they repose on anything 
not subject to constant change and overthrow, 


they must rest on the inviolable dignity of the 


individual and his capacity to determine what 
forces shall rule him. Regarding New Kngland 


' as furnishing the very best specimens of re 
| publican machinery, I will present through thy 
| media of her institutions my own views of our 
| national system of government. 
| whole form of government grows out of the 


Here thie 


consideration and the respect paid to individ- 
ual rights. Man there is everything: govern 

ment is hisinstrument. It commences in hi 

township organization, and he surrenders to i! 
just so much of his own individual rights a 

are necessary to control the duties that devolv: 
on it; to the county so much as are necessary 
to it; to the State so muchas are necessary to 
it, and to the General Government all thos: 
duties that concern all the States, the genera! 


' duties that involve or control the relation o! 
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the citizen to the nation, the States to each 
other and the Union, and the Union to other 
nationalities rhe Union is formed in the 
interest of the individual and the States; the 
States the interest of the Union and the 
are the counties and towns. 


iti 


citizen, a 


Here, sir, they were especially guarded on | 


this point, to reserve to themselves and to 
d with care and with great jealousy the 

erved rights of the individuals in the Gov- 
ernment. They instituted nothing in the form 
of what the European and Asiatic Govern- 
ments call sovereignties. That idea is foreign 
No State is sovereign 


o 


to all our institutions. 
in that sense ; 
‘The in- 
dividual was above the Government; the Gov- 
ernment flowed from him. It is nothing but 
the expression of his views of the relation of 
inan to man, man to society, and the nation 
It was simply an instrument 


These people used instrumentalities. 


to other nations. 


made to enable the individaal to execute his 
wishes and his views of right in these various 
spheres of action. 

Now, sir, this is the point that I wish to 
rrive at, that all oar governments are subor- 
dinate to the individual rights; that the gov- 


ernment is not inviolable as the person and 
rights of the individualareinviolable ; that each 


of these several governments is subordinate to | 
him; that they flow front him as the highest 
not the lowest, and that he himself is the 
creator and they the created. 

Now, sir, what is the idea of European and 
Asiatic Governments? Itis that the ruler is 
the representative of the Divinity; that from 


lim flow all power and authority to subordinate 


officials and all privileges to the people. Rank | 


under rank, and the individual is subordinate 
the prince and all his inferior creatures. 
Where authority flows from the prince down 
io the people there you have sovereignty; but 
where it flows from the people to the Govern- 
ment sovereignty resides in the 


to 


the 

people. Where one class of ideas exist there 
liberty, and where the other prevails there 

must be slavery. 

mass is power in any of its forms or degrees, 

obedience is the law. Where love and the 

beautiful prevail voluntary conformity will 


aq 


result and liberty is the law. 
Our fathers had clearand distinctideas on this 
subject. ‘They were practical men. They were 


men who had been born since the age of fable 
had passed away. No superstitions molded 
their ideas or views. Our Government was 
not formed in days beyond the reach of history, 
but within the memories of persons now living. 
Some of those men are yet living who attained 
our independence, and who knew the men who 
metin Annapolis and Philadelphia and framed 
Constitution. ‘They met as business men, 
for the purpose of forming a nation, and they 
entered into a compact with each other, the 


people of the several States, and as States, || 


consenting and acting for their own best inter- 


ests. 


of the people so far as it applied to the general 
affairs of nationality. They were, however, 
careful to reserve to themselves all the rights 
that they had not granted to the General Gov: 
ernment. [specially were they jealous of this, 
because they regarded the rights of the indi- 
vidual as superior to the rights of States or 
corporations. They knew that a great Gov- 
ernment had power to infringe on the rights of 
one humble person; that no difference how 
sacred, no difference how inviolable, the rights 
of the individual might be, one was weak 
against millions. And they knew further, that 
it was not sufficient simply to guard the rights 
of the individual by law. That had been done 
under other circumstances in other countries 
as carefully, perhaps, as itcould bein this. But 


the national Government is not. | 


man, | 
Hence wesay that all sovereignty resides inthe | 


Where the leading idea of | 


But, nevertheless, it was a Government | 


they were free to organize their Government 
in such a manner that it could not operate 
upon the individual directly without passing 
through various hands and being considered 
again and again by the judgment of persons 
|| who was removed from passions and preju- 
dices. ‘They therefore organized our Govern- 
ment with three distinct departments, which 
were to operate upon each other—the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial—holding 
each department to possess powers exclusively 
its own, and forbidding it to exercise powers 
that belonged to either of the others. This is 
trae with a few exceptions. One exception is 
the veto power of the President upon the legis- 
lative department. There is another excep- 
tion in the judicial department in one case ; 
that of impeachment, which is placed in the 
Senate of the United States and not in the 
judiciary. 

In the constitution of the State of Massachu- 
setts I think the expression is much better than 
it is in our national Government, because it 
forbids either one of these departments to ex- 
ercise any rights or any of the powers granted 
to either of the others, and is perhaps the finest 


expression, according to my views, that has | 
But this was not all the | 
checks they placed upon the action of the cen- | 


ever been given. 


tral power. 


And here, before I Jeave this subject, I wish | 


to make a single remark. They knew that the 
legislative department was subject to the ebb 
and flow of passions ; that prejudice, that am- 
bition, that corruption necessarily crept into the 


Legislatures, and that every Government had | 


fallen from the absorption of power by the legis- 
lative department of the Government; that it 
can be brought under circumstances to give 
sanction to anything. It is vain to suppose, 
and we need not flatter ourselves, that the legis- 
lators of our Government are purer, better, and 
wiser than they have been in other countries. 
tisnotso. The same causes will, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, produce similar results. 
Humanity is impelled by the same motives now 
that it was under the Grecian or the Roman 
power. 

Again, they knew that the Executive was 
subject to ambition, to flattery, to corruption, 
| and that he would under certain circumstances 
| grasp at power. The one they regarded as the 
' intellect of the country, the other as the will; 


|| them under the control of and subject to a 
higher element, the conscience of the nation, 
which is the judicial department; men who 
held their offices for life and were removed 
from the ebb and flow of passions, and who 
were placed above prejudice. As they were 
constituted the highest body in the country, 
occupying the highest possible position, and 
vere the guardians of the moral rights of the 
people, it was supposed that they would pro- 
tect the individual by sacredly executing or 
adjudging the law in his particular case. 


another thing. They were not content to give 


unwritten, but they expressec them in definite 
form. They were written down, and each 
member of the Government, be he of the legis- 
lative, the judicial, or the executive depart- 
ment, takes a solemn oath to observe the Con- 
stitution as it was written by our fathers; that 
he must give his best understanding, his great- 
est labor toward ascertaining the true inter- 
pretation of that instrument, and all laws must 
be made in pursuance of it. 

They were also very definite in another thing. 
Knowing that the Legislature might make mis- 
takes; that they might be influenced by preju- 
dices or party passion or the violence of the 
times, and pass laws that would not be in 
‘ accordance with the instrument, it was espe- 
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certain powers to the General Government | 








and to curb and check both of these they placed || 


Our fathers, also, were very particular in | 
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| people in the different sections, they w 
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cially incumbent upon the judiciary go to, 
clare, and to relieve the citizen from exec; 
such enactments. They protected him ¢. 
it because they could declare it no law—a yp, 
arbitrary legislative enactment. ies 
But, sir, these are not all the guards 4, 
threw around this subject. By far the greato:. 


| was that they provided against the central, 


ower of the General Government by the | 
Legislatures, which took charge of all the } 
affairs of the citizens in the different sect, 
of the country. They were especially diree; 
to this from this consideration: that those ;, 
yarticular localities organized into a separa. 
State government understood the wants ay 
interests of the people better, and could bey: 
provide for that section than a large territo; 
such as we possess. ‘These several State ¢ 
ernments have their rights as distinct, as oy 
phatic, and they are as useful and as necesgqyy 
to the safety and the liberties of the citizen ¢ 
the Negeri Governmentitself. ‘They op 

as the greatest check on what might be th 
licentious action of the Federal Governmey:. 
It is for that reason that I would not see they 
disturbed in any manner whatever. They p, 
vided against and were jealous of the accum 
lation of power in the Federal Governm 
They set limits and boundaries to that aceun 
lationof power. Now, thereisno one thing tha 
could advance the power of the central G 
ernment sv much as to give it control of 1) Lot f 
education of the country. Make a separa aa 
educational department here, and then eng 

laws regulating the education of the peo; 
the different States, and you have as comp) 
subverted the State governments and the |: 
ties of the people asany of the arbitrary d 
isms of the Old World. Nor would educat 
be profited by it, nor religion, nor virtue, | 
any of the social interests, but in my o| 
materially retarded. 

There is another consideration to which 
wish to direct your attention. ‘They contin 
themselves to general provisions and g 
grants of power in the Constitution. Ant 
pating changes that would necessarily tal 
place in the views and in the interest of 


o 





enel 


very careful not to tie up the people of any 
section by arbitrary and inflexible rules which 
they cannot change to suit the varied coné 
tion of the times. They followed the ordero 
nature in this respect. They supposed tha 
some branches of our institutions woul What 
become old and useless, when they should | edi 
lopped off, that new ones would grow up aud 
take their place. They made ample provis! 
for this, so that there would be a continuity ix 
the growth of the nation. If you tie up t 
States or any section of the country by ari 
trary rules that cannot be changed you 4 
once destroy the possibility of the people ma: 
ing a change when they shall desire to do so 
you cut off progress, you introduce univers 
monotony. 
But, sir, 1 have additional objections to ti S peo 
proposed condition. No Government has eve! tio 
profited either religion or education by takin 
charge of it. As longas Christianity strugg! 
agaiast the opposition of the Roman Gover 
ment; as long as her devotees were burned 4 
the stake; while they were the sport of 
Roman holiday, and were destroyed by th 
wild beasts of Africa, there was no check to 
progress and purity of the Christian church. 
It was not until Constantine took possession het 
of it, and guarded it and protected it by the are 
Roman power, that it became corrupt and lost 
its influence. It has been so even since the 
revival of letters. Wherever the Christian sql 
religion has been taken under the charge 0! 
government, priest-craft, corruption, and tyr 
anny have marked its career. Where |t has are 
been left to protect itself, where it has a¢ 
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& Separa 
wants ar 
Ould bet: 


elf to the spontaneous morality of 
it has produced good results. It 

ch the system of education. 
:meut is arbitrary, I care not what 
; oe - mildest and gentlest form of 


; ment t must issue forth commands. Laws 
ut arbitrary commands, They must be 
; 1ey are aiw ays addressec ie 
ed. 'h lv ld 1 to the 


3 of the peace and “hay ppiness of society. 
ays ed iressed to crime, and very 





y t 
a anything to promote that which is 
xcept to prote ct the uprij ght from the 
portion of the comn unity, the destruc- 
ents of society. Opposed as I am to | 


‘form of restraint upon the minds and 
‘men not rendered necessary to sup- 
sion and its pernicious brood, crime, 
consent to introduce the rein of gov- 
where voluntary choice and love of 
al excellence can much better perform 
rk. “Reposing no confidence in the gov- 
f men further than as checks upon 
, 1 look for the growth of virtue and 
of intelligence from the innate activ- 
he human mind conforming to the laws 
God has assigned for its development. 
vernments are arbitrary and liable to 
lhey pretend not to divine motiv e, yet 
the sanctifier of conduct. 


ow 


k toit as 


veises in determining what power shall rule. 
t fi3 and he is the victim of the inaugu- 
that what it may. 
but a form of brutality. 
lesire to execute its commands or author- 
ilgar and debasing. Inexorable neces- 
th only apology for its existence. On 
bject 1 will introduce the opinion of one 
r ves thinkers: 


uulibority, be 


ion itself is 


sire to command is essentially a barbarous 
W! ether seen in the ukase of a ezar or in 
ler of an Eton bully to his fag it is alike sig- 
tof brutelit y. Command cannot be other- 
than savage, for it implies an appeal to force, 
ud foree be needful. Behind its ‘you shall’ 
lies the searcely hidden ‘if you won’t Vil 
* Command is the growl of 


vou, 


ne in 


The | 


that the citizen has is the one he | 


The | 


: | 
coereion | 


ambush; or we might aptly term it | 
ace in a latent state. All its aéce: ssories s—its 
t voice, ils gestures—prove it akin to the 


. the une ivilized man. Command is the 
f D , for it breeds war of words and feel- 
meti mes of deeds, It is inconsistent with 

t tha wof morality. It is radically wrong. 
\ll the barbarisms of the past have their types 
present. All the barbarisms of the past grew 
ertain dis pos sitions. Those dispositions may 
sd, but they are not extinct; and so long 
( oxist there must be manifestations of them. 
we commonly understand by coumand and 
ence are the modern forms of bygone despot- 
1 slavery. 
are identical with these, 
making of another’s will bend to the fulfill- 
ur own; andits ¢ canals rpart, slavery, as 
1aving of our own will subordinated to the will 
ther. True, we apply the terms only when 





rule of one will over another is extreme, when | 
extinguishes the | 


wh rly »or 


ae 


almost wholly, 
per ncer 8 Sucial Staties, pages 180, 


181. 
one thing in society that 
tree and spontaneous, that ought 
out of the hearts and souls of the 
th emse Ives, it is the forms of educa- 
\uat they may have ; and I wish to direct 
attention here for « moment to the subject 
hat is immediately before us. tis asto pro- 
an inflexible form of education for the 
Statoof Mississippi. Ofcourse comimon schools 


sf +4 : 
li there is 
tlo be 
arise 
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| 
s they are understood in your section of the 


( tes: are entirely applicable there. They 


ongenial to that place. Your people are 
icate ! to sustain and support an 
ire sit tuated | in a very different position. Hun- 
treds and thousands of square miles of that 
State are uninhabited. Many thousands of 
2 are miles are inhabited perhaps by but a 
‘eindividual. ‘They live remote from each 
ier in every section of the State. Thefarmis 
are very large. In very few of the planting 
gions of the State can they get together 


1 


work | 
ei. The people of the State of Mississippi 


Philosophie: iully considered they | 
pet itism may be defined | 
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pre sion of + Mississipps — Mr. Pow ler. 


entirely unaccustomed to your township system, 
which is the germ of a common-school system, 
and which must grow out of the people them: 
selves and cannot be forced upon them by the 
arbitrary commands aud injunctions of Gov- 
ernment, I care not how parental, how kind, 
how generous it may be in its nature. 

These people must educate themselves up to 
this. They are not unobservant of the affairs 
of the world; they are not indifferent to their 
own interest and the interest of their country. 
If this system is a good one, if it is virtuous in 
itself, if it is beautiful in its ¢ harac ter, if it is 
calculated to do good to th 1em, they will embrace 
it and qualify themselves for est: tblishing it. 
Therefore, leave this subject to them and to 
the State government to regulate as they may 
think best adapted to their own interest. Do 
not commence now to fix an inflexible rule, 
and apply it to any particular section of the 
country ;_ do not force these people 
people of any section of the country, to come 
up to a statute of yours on this subject. It 
would be of no use to the educational system 
there, although you may make Mississippi con- 
form to this proposition, which will be the germ 
of making other States conform to it also, and 
you may extend it from State to State, until 
the General Government has taken entire con- 
trol of the system of education throughout the 
country, has brought it under its own author- 
ity, and regulates this institution to suit itsown 
purpose and foritsownends. This has never 
p roved advantag¢ yus,as [ have stated before. 
There are many vhich might be 

given, and I will beg leave to read, from the 
same authority, an opinion on this subject: 





instances 


‘Theimpolic y ofsettingu panational organization 
for cultivating the popular mind, and commission- 
ing the Government to saperintend this organization, 
is further ecen in the general truth that every such 
organization is in spirit c sonservative and not pro- 
gressive. Allinstitutions bave an instinct of self- 
preservation growing out of the selfishness of those 
connected with them. Being dependent for their 
Vitality upon the o¢ mtinvane e of exisiing urrange- 
menis, they naturally uphold these. Their roots are 
in the past and the present, ne ver in the future. 
Change threatens — modifies sem eventually 
destroys them. Hence, to change they are unif: ppaaly 
opposed. On the athck be ind, education, properly s 


| galled, is closely associated with change; is its plo- 





neer; isthe never-sleeping agent of revolution; is 
always fitting men for higher things and unfitting 
them for things as they are. Therefore between in- 
stitutions whose very existence de spends upon man 
continuing what he is, and true education, which is 
one of the instrume nis for making him something 
other tl han he is, there must always be enmity. 
“From the time of the Ke gy ptian priesthood down- 
ward the conduet of cor porati ns, whether politic al, 
ecclesiastical, or educational, hi as give n proof of this. 
Some three hundred years B. C., unlicensed schools 
were forbidden by the Athenis an senate. In Rome 
the libs TLy of teach ing Was atltac *ker l twice be fore 
the Christian era, and again afterward by the Em- 
peror Julian. 71 ) existing continental Governments 
show by their ans nalogots pohey how persistent the 
tendency is. In the universality of censorships we 
ee the same fact further illustrated. The cele- 
bi rated saying of the Empress Catharine to her primo 
minister well exhibits the way in which rulers re- 
gard the spread fo knowledge. And whenever Gov- 
ernments have undertaken to educate, it has been 
with the view of forestalling thatspontaneous educa- 
tion which threatened theirown aupremacy. Witness 
the case of China, where diligently impressed ideas, 
such as, “Oh, how magnificent are the affairs of 
Gov ernment!’ * Oh, whatrespect is du.eé to the officers 
of Government!’ sufficiently indieate the intention. 
WwW itness, again, the cuse of Austria, where, in accord- 
ance with the will of the Emperor Francis, the train- 
ing of the popular mind was inttusted t >the Jesnits, 
that they might ‘counteract the prapagandism of 
liberty by the propagandism of superstition,’ Nor 
have — been wi untit 1g signs of a like spirit here 
in England. That attempt in Cobbett’s day to put 
down cheap literature, by an act which prevented 
weekly ptiblications from being sold for less than six- 
pence, unmistakably indicated it. It was again ex- 
hibited in the reluctance with which the newspaper 
stamp duty was reduced when resistance had become 
useless. And we may still see it in the double- 
faced uess of a legislature which professes to favor 
popular enlightenment, and yet continues to raise a 
million and a quarter sterling yearly from ‘taxes on 
knowledge.’’’=Spencer’# Social Statice, pages 372-74. 


While I am in favor of education to the 
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largest extent, and would do everything to 
encourage it, [ would reach the indiv idual 
mind to give it that individual education which 
will enable it to establish such schools and reg- 
ulate them as may appear to them most con- 
ducive to the public interest. 

Again, there is another question that is not 
established at the present time, and which is 
now agitating the oot itry to a considerable 
extent: What kind of se hools shall you estab- 
lish? What books shall be taught in those 
schoo!s? Shall the Bible be one of them. or 
shall it not be? We find that a large number, 
for instance, of the people of Ohio are dot bt 
ful on this question, even in the city of Cincin 
nati, and they are making efforts t 
legislative enactment which shall 
use in the public schools. 

Therefore this isa subject, in my judgment, 
which would not be proper for the legislation 
of Congress. But, sir, by what authority do 
you place aes conditions upon the people of 
Mississippi? I asked that question yesterday, 
but as my remarks were int errupted so fre 
quently, and their continuity was destroye od, I 
proceed to repeat them to some extent, though 
1 shall be very brief. ‘here are several pro 
visions of the Constitution through whieh it 
sought to introduce this condition into the bill. 
One is the following : 

“Tho United States shall guaranty to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government, and 


to have a 
prohibit its 


’ 
ty 


shall protect e - of them against invasion, and on 
saponin of the Legis lature , or of the Exoecutiv: 
(when th Legislatur e cannot be convened,) against 
domestic violence 

This section is somewhat pec aliarin its form 
The expression ‘‘ the United State is here 
used for the first and only time : 

‘*The United States shall guaranty to every 


in this Union a republican form of government” 
That is one of the powers which is granted. 
‘*and shall protect each of thom against inva ion, 
and on application of the Legislature, or ofthe Li: 
utive, (When the Legislature cannot be e mnveued,) 
against domestic violence.” 

I apprehend, though, that there is very littl. 
difference in these two powers. ‘They are both 
limited by the term ‘‘republican,’’ and there 
is another very important limitation which | 
shall point out. When Congressis in session, 
and when there is an opportunity of appealing 
to it directly without imminent detriment to 
the State, when a proper case presents itself, 
then Congress may legislate on the subject to 
defend and protect the republican form of 
government in the State from foreign invasion 
or from domestic violence. ‘They shall pro- 
tect the people, or any part of them, from 
domestic violence, invasion, or a change of 
the form of their government from republica 
to despotic or monarchical. It is equally sen 
to the other States and to the Union that the 
republican form should be maintained in all 
of the States. The Union is and must be 
union of equal republican States. Lt must be 
homogeneous. It cannot be half monarchical 
and half republican ; either all republican, o: 
it -_ soon all become despotic. 

If Congress is not in session this article 
authorizes the Executive to use the powers of 
the nation to protect the State. When Con 
gress is in session it makes it obligatory upon 
the nation to protect the State. The term 
guaranty here is equivalent to protect. Itdoes 
not authorize Congress to make or create a 
State government. In the Convention tha: 
framed the Constitution it was considered as 
eminently proper to guard against the possi 
bility of a lapse from republican to monarch- 
ical forms, and hence thegrantof power. As 
this is an important power, and one liable te 
great abuse in times of high party excitement. 
it should be exercised with great caution ani 
in the spiritof its authors. Mr. Madison, who 
reviewed the Constitution in the Federalist, 
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and this very power, in the forty-third number 
says: 


“Ifthe General Government should interpose by 
virtue of ita constitutional authority it will be, of 
course, bound to pursue the authority. But the au- 
thority extends no further than to a guarantee of a 


republican form of government, which supposes a |) , - 
| Constitution. 


preexisting government of the form which is guar- 


antied. As long, therefore, asthe existing repub- | 


lican forms are continued by the States, they are 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. Whenever 
the States may choose to substitute other republican 
forms they have a right to do so, and to claim the 
foderal guarantee for the latter.” 

‘The power is not an unlimited one. The 
lederal Government may not under this grant 
euter the State and legislate at will for the 
people. ‘There are two distinct limitations on 
the power of the United States. The first is, 
they are bound to guaranty a republican form. 
lt is proper here to inquire what is a republi 
can form. It is first a representative govern 
ment which gives the people the right at all 
times to alter or abolish the existing govern- 
ment and to substitute a new government, de- 
riving its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. This form of government cannot 
he denied to the people of the State under this 
grant of power. 

[f it becomes necessary, and a proper occa- 

ion may arise for this special and extraordi 
nary exercise of power, Congress is still lim- 
ited by the general grant of legislative powers. 
‘The general or specific powers of Congress are 
aided by a special auxiliary power. If in the 
exercise of one of its primary or specific 
powers it becomes necessary to exercise an 


auxiliary power in order to make effective the | 


primary, then Congress has such authority. 


Before it can use the auxiliary power the ne- | 


cessity must be evident to the minds of just 


men. It must be such a necessity as any rea- | 


sonable man,acting under noundue excitement, 
would regard as necessary and proper. In fine, 
it can only be exercised when the specific power 
cannot be exercised without such additional 
power, 

As there is no specific grant to Congress to 
legislate upon the local interests or the social 
institutions of a State, no such legislation can 
be exercised there without usurpation and 
tyranny. ‘This power is wholly protective of 
that which exists, and is not a power to create 
new forms or make new laws. No portion of 


the reserved powers of the States and the | 


people can be absorbed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘The State itself cannot grant to the 


Government of the United States any portion | 


of these reserved rights. Tor instance, the 
State of Pennsylvania cannot to-day surrender 
its right to representation in Congress, its right 
to an elective local Legislature, its right to 
control the privileges and the educational inter- 
ests of its people. If Pennsylvania might do 
that, and reduce herself from one of the proud 
States of this Union to a condition beneath a 
‘Territory, all the other States in succession, one 
after the other,might do it until the central Gov- 
ernment would be possessed of all power. Con- 
gresshas no authority to accept any such power, 
if it were tendered by the States themselves. So 
far as it is legislative at all, it does not go be- 
yond granting to Congress the power to author- 
ize the Executive to protect by arms an existing 
State government of known and acknowledged 
republican form against one anti-republican in 
form. 

it has been argued that the term ‘‘ guaranty”’ 
is a promise to do for another what he fails to 
do himself. The pledge is to maintain a re- 
publican form; not to create nor make, not to 
legislate for the people. It is not a promise to 
go beyond the preéxisting government, nor to 
make anew one. If one man guaranties the 
payment of a bond he is not bound to make a 
new one, or to pay a more enlarged one than 
the existing one he guaranties. The condi- 
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tion to be imposed upon Mississippi as funda- 
mental, unchangeable, and irrepealable by her 
people would destroy the idea of a republican 
government, as it would forbid any change, no 
matter what the times might demand. It is 
unauthorized by the guarantee clause of the 
It would be destructive of the 
spirit and life of our republican institutions. 

Some of the advocates of this measure, 
failing to find in the guarantee clause of the 
Constitution any power to impose conditions 
upon the States, affirm that the authority to 
do so is derived from the grant to admit new 
States : 


‘*Now States may be admitted by the Congress into 


this Union.’’—Article four, section three. 
The State is already a State when applica 
tion is made, if she is entitled to admission. 


|| The act of admission gives nothing to her; it 


adds no quality; she is then a State and a 
fully-appointed one; she is the equal of the 
oldest and most powerful. 

When we say that one State is the equal of 
another, we do not mean in population, extent 
of territory, fertility of soil, agricultural or min- 
eral resources or wealth. She is the equal in 
political rights; she has the same dignity and 
worth. 
we say that one man is the equal of another ; 


itis an equality of excellence, of rights. The | 


State has all the rights in the Union that any 
other State has, and all the reserved rights that 
any other State has. If one State could sur 


render more than another, it would cease to | 


be its equal. 


Others, finding no authority in either of the 
provisions discussed, affirm that it is derived || 


from the right of tie State to contract or cov- 
enant; that she may make a perpetual compact 
which shall bind her. The Federal Govern- 
ment may contract with a State in reference to 
such subjects as are specified in the Constitu- 
tion and, no more. The State may do no more. 
The State may not even in the present sur- 
render any of its powers. If it did, it would 
have no warrant in the Constitution, and would 
not bind the present, much less future genera- 
tions. There is a special grant to contract for 
a district for a capital. ‘This has been exe- 
cuted. States are allowed to cede dock-yards, 
sites for forts, arsenals, &c. Beyond such com- 
pacts they cannot go. 

It has been affirmed that such conditions 
were imposed upon Kentucky and all succeed- 
ing States. The conditions imposed upon Ken- 
tucky and held valid were not on account of 
the condition but from the fact that it was a 
consequence of her accession to the Union. 

First, she was to pay her equal portion of 
the revenue. 

Second, the Ohio river was to remain for- 
ever an unobstructed highway. 

Third, she should not tax the lands of non- 
residents more than those of residents. 

The first two were the results of her posi- 
tion in the Union. ‘The third was rendered 
valid by reason of that constitutional provision 
which entitles the citizens of one State to all 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens 
of the other States. Here, not one of these 
conditions creates any new or additional obli- 
gation that would not have existed by reason 
of the admission of Kentucky into the Union. 
Not one of these conditions touch the reserved 
rights of the States or the people, and as con- 
ditions have no validity. 

The courts have held that none of the con- 
ditions, as such, have any validity. Even the 
condition imposed on Louisiana not to inter- 
fere with the religious liberty of the individual 
has been pronounced unconstitutional. Con- 
gress is enjoined from any interference with 
the religion of the individual itself, but it can- 
not impose such a condition on a Staie, or if 
it should it would be null. The Ordinance of 


| if it did exist. 


We mean the same that we do when | 


| also ours. 
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1787 has been declared by the court yo; , 
law of Ohio. Such has been the coy, 
judicial decisions upon the question, 
Again, it is affirmed that Congress })q. 
right to legislate for the Territories, anq 
during that period impose such conditions 
is true that Congress acts for the Ter; 
during its territorial condition, but whe 
becomes a State all such authority and |,, 
lation cease. ‘The leases of the guardiay 
upon the ward’s majority. They cannot | 
him perpetually. . 
and guardianship cease when the civie diad 
of a State crowns her brow. ‘These Seya: 
who contend for the doctrine that Con 
has the right while legislating for a Ter; 
to bind the future State come too late y 
their plea, even if it were a good one, for 
present case. Mississippi is no longer a Lo 
tory; she is a State—a full-grown and maty 
sister of the Union. [am unable to find « 


Ourse 


warrant for the imposition of the propose: 
i 


conditions upon the State. The cireumstan 
do not demand the exercise of such a po 
l'o legislate for the cau 

, “ 

education in the States would be an assun 


tion of power unknown to our Coastitutio; 


and in the end subversive of the Governny 
It would tend to change fundamentally | 
whole form of government, and could only o 
ate an injury to the cause. 

1 cannot vote for the conditions, and must 


obedience to my convictions of duty vote again 

| desire t 
say that 1 do not consider such a vote again 
the restoration of the State to its constitutions 
relations, for it is entitled to them withouta 

Congress has on 
to admit her Senators and Representatives ( 


the bill should they be imposed. 


legislation on the subject. 


their seats and the entire work of restorat 
is coinplete, and that according to law and 
Constitution. I might fondly hope that 


a course would commend itself to the be: 


judgment of the Senate had not these cond 


tions been imposed before. Itcandono : 
I 


It can punish no crimes. 


to life the honored brave who sleep their las: 
5 Noba int 
of humility can profit any portion of the cou 

try. Mach State is a part of the heritage « 

lory is ours, its shame 

It is the part of a generous patriot 
ism to crown each State with the civic wreath 
Our flag still tlouts 
and was borne by our citizen soldiers throug 
the storm of a thousand bloody fields with noi 
Such they came ti 
| us, and so let them shine forever. 


long sleep for their country’s glory. 
every freeman. Its g 


of liberty and equality. 


a star erased nor dimmed. 
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Theo House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the President’s annual mes 


sage. 


Mr. STEVENS. 


[February j5 


per J 
ness; has 


So the territorial legis}a;, 


It can avenge | 
; : ; 
slaughtered patriots. It can never again rec 


Mr. Chairman, on the 4th 
of March last the people of this country hailed 
with satisfaction and confidence the accessiou 
of a pure Republican Administration to na 
tional power. With general acclaim the distiu 
guished patriot, now President of the Repu» 
lic, passed from his career of glory in the mu 
tary service of his country to that still prouder 
yosition where, as the citizen ruler of a fre 
Republic, he foreshadowed the policy wh 
was to mark and direct his administration 
the affairs of a people whose possessions 1 
span the continent, aud whose progress 11 p! 
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_astty and intelligence, in power and happi- 
«has no rival among the nations of the 


"The subject of our consideration at this time 
. the annual message of the President. In 
‘iat State paper, sent to the Congress at the 
jmmencement of our present session, we find 
nounced in plain and appropriate language, 
; -h decision and distinctness, that policy which 

. people are called to pass upon in their 
sure exercise of the elective franchise. ; 

Upon that administration and its line of 

liey the people of New Hampshire are soon 
‘ sitin judgment. Itis in view of that pending 
~ugele, as well as in the broader and more 
sional aspect of affairs, that 1 come to-day to 

. review of that message, and the policy it 
seoposes, in the brief space which the privi- 
co of the House assigns me. And, Mr. 
hairman, I desire to inquire what there is or 
what there can be, either iy the language or 


a 


»irit of the message, to furnish ground of ex- | 


»ytion to the Republican party of the country, 
‘that does not meet the approbation of the 
,irminded and honest men of all parties, 
vherever they may be found? For myself, 
waking to-day in the light of the principlesand 
policy thus announced, and with no slight con- 
‘deration of its relation to the varied interests 
nd general welfare of our common country, 
and after an observation of the conduct of pub- 
ic affairs for nearly a year under the admin- 
tration of General Grant, I desire to express 
atonce my admiration of his success and my 
perfect confidence in that ability and integrity 
already evinced and so imperatively demanded 
the future successful administration of pub- 
lic affairs. 

Without intending to enter at length into a 
cussion of alithe important matters of which 
President treats, 1 propose to call atten- 
nto such as I have time and opportunity to 
ieto. And, sir, my attention is first ar- 
ied by this clear and noble declaration of 
e convictions of duty with which the Presi- 
jont entered on the discharge of his high oflice, 

aud | find them thus recognized and stated : 


Ou my assuming the responsible duties of Chief 
istrate of the United States, it was with the con- 
iion that three things were essential to its peace, 
perity, and fullest development. First among 
se, is Strict integrity in fulfilling all our obliga- 
; second, to secure protection to the person 
| property of the citizen of the United States in 
h and every portion of our common country, 
rever he may choose to move, without reference 
riginal nationality, religion, color, or politics, 
nunding of him only obedience to the laws and 
por respect for the rights of others; third, union 
all the States, with equal rights, indestructible 

by any constitutional means.” 


lhis broad and comprehensive language is 
the utterance of a patriot statesman, whose 
gh ambition is to preserve the public faith, 
iasure the security of the citizen, and main- 
lait unimpaired the honor, strength, and per- 
manency of the State. 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


In this last consideration is embraced also 
our strict observance of international law and 
the recognition of the rights of other nations; 
lor whatever in our conduct tends to violate 
them, tends also to embroil us in foreign con- 
troversies, while it attacks and encroaches 
upon that moral sentiment whose preservation 
's SO essential to the welfare of arepublic. As 
i for the purpose of checking that spirit ot 
ilibustering so rife under the régime of the slave 
Democracy, the President in words of dignity, 
yet in tones of sympathy, rebukes that fiery 
sentiment of encroachment and aggression, of 
which unfortunately too much survives, and 
which leads some to seek by violence the acqui- 
sition of territory which seems destined to 
reach us at last by political gravitation. In 
relerence to this spirit, alluding to the insur- 


rection in the neighboring island of Cuba, the |! before the advent of the rebellion. 











| 
| 
i 
| 








| strict justice and law,international and local. 
| has been the policy of the Administration in deal- 


President announces the true policy in these 
words: 


“* As the United States is the freest of all nations, 


| so too its people sympathize with all peoples strug- 


gling for liberty and self-government. But while so 
sympathizing, it is due to our honor that we should 
abstain from enforcing our views upon unwilling 
nations, and from taking an interested part, without 
invitation, in the quarrels between different na- 
tions or between Governments and their subjects. 
Our course should always be in conformity with 
Such 


ing with these questions. For more than a year a 
valuable o—— of Spain and a near neighbor of 
ours, in whom all our people cannot but feel a deep 
interest, has been struggling for independence and 
freedom. The people and Government of the United 
States entertain the same warm feelings and sympa- 
thies for the people of Cuba, in their pending strug 
gle, that they manifested throughout the previous 
struggles between Spain and ber former colonies in 
behalf of the latter. But the contest has atno time 
assumed the conditions which amount to a war,in 
the sense of international law, or which would show 
the existence of a de facto political organization of 
the insurgents suflicient to justify a recognition of 
beyigerency. 

**Tho principle is maintained, however, that this 
nation is its own judge when to accord the rights 


of belligerency, either to a people struggling to free | 


themselves from a government they believe to be 
oppressive, or to independent nations at war with 
each other.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I have noaversion or hostility 
to the incidental expansion of our territory. 
The principle of territorial acquisition is, in 
my opinion, however, too seductive and dan- 
gerous to be encouraged as the basis of a line 
of policy; especially, sir, when even Repub- 


| licans are restless under the restraints of those 


recognized rules of law which forbid us to 
attack or encourage attacks on the integrity 
of nations with which we are at peace. 
eminently in accord with my own sentiments 
of law and justice, as it is gratifying to my 
pride of country, to find the Chief Magistrate 
of a great nation which has so recently and so 
shamefully suffered by their violation determ- 
ined to maintain them against the wild crusade 


| of aspiring ambition and the corrupting influ 


ences of foreign gold. 
PUBLIC CREDIT. 

The President seeks to throw the broad 
shield of security over the national credit by 
these noble words, which I have before quoted : 
‘‘first among these is strict integrity in ful- 
filling all our obligations.”’ 
worthy of the man and the magistrate. On 
the truth of that proposition rest our future 
internal peace and prosperity, while it up 
holds the superstructure of national honor. 
In the years that are coming upon us we are 
to deal with this question ; how can our obli- 
gations, arising out of the necessities of war, 
be respected and met with the least burden to 
the people? In this declaration of the Presi 
dent he asserts a principle which has received 
the sanction of fundamental law. ‘The four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution declares 
that the validity of the publie debt of the Uni 
ted States shall not be questioned; and it is 


one of the most important inquiries, alike in | 


It is | 


These words are | 
1] 


| 








its magnitude and its constant and continual | 


relation to the great mass of our citizens, how 

the interest on it shall be met and what meas- 

ures shall be taken for its extinguishment. 
THR CURRENCY. 

These questions open up for discussion the 
entire field of finance, taxation, and economy. 
Whatever is done must be done cautiously 
and gradually. 


Credit lies at the foundation | 


of our ability to meet successfully our obliga- | 
tions; and credit, like nature, abhors violence. | 


Gradually, sir, as a man recovering from terri- | 
° ° . . } 
ble sickness, is the country passing from the 


infliction of war to the healthy condition of 
peace. ; 
change, but with the steady progress of conva- 
lescence are we to seek a return to the fixed 
and steady policy which marked our og 
hue 


Not with the sudden shock of abrupt | 
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pant for the day of final and complete recovery, 
{ will not attempt to hasten it by those violent 
remedies which will leave the systen exhausted 
or hopelessly impaired and broken. No one 
can regret more deeply than I do those evils 
of an irredeemableand depreciated paper cut 

rency, whose inevitable tendency, asexpressed 
in the forcible language of Mr. Webster, is to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
Yet it seems to be almost universally almitted 
that we can neither remedy the evil by at once 
resuming specie payments or by fixing a period 
when it would be consistent with the best inter- 
ests of the country toresume. And yet, inmy 
opinion, there can be no stability of the cur 

rency, no firm security for trade and business, 
and no certainty of the destruction of the gold- 
gambling interest until resumption comes. It 
is to this point that we should seek to educate 
ourselves. When that conviction shall have 
fastened itself upon the public mind, and the 
credit of the Government shall have reached a 
point where the cries of repudiation, the hos- 
tile attacks of reckless politicians, and the 
senseless clamor for more irredeemable paper 
money fail to affect it unfavorably, the transi- 
tion from a depreciated currency to one that 
shall be worth dollar for dollar will be indeed 
easy. | trustthatthe public mind in all parts of 
the country 1s undergoing a change upon this 
question and that a return to a specie basis is 
finding more favor and more friends day by day. 
In this respect, too, we may hope they are 
coming to be more in accord with the views of 
the President. I know of no opinion of that 
distinguished oflicer that reflects more strongly 


| his sound sense and clear perception in regard 


to the currency than the following declaration 
in his last annual inessage : 

‘Among the evils growing out of the rebellion 
and not yet referred to is that of an irredeemable’ 
currency. It is an evil which I hope will receive 
your most earnest attention. It is aduty and one oft 
the highest duties of Government to secure to the 
citizen a medium of exchange of fixed, unvarying 
value. This implies areturn to a specie basis, and 
nosubstitute foritcan bedevised. Itshould becom 
menced now and reached at the earliest practicable 





| moment consistent with a fair regard to tho interests 


| of the debtor class. 


Immediate resumption, if prae 
ticable. would not be desirable. It would compel 
the debtor class to pay, beyond their contracts, the 
premium on gold at the date of their purchase, and 
would bring bankruptey and ruin to thousands. 
Fiuctuations, however, in the paper value of th 
measure of all values, gold, is detrimental to the 
interests of trade. Jt makes the man of business an 
involuntary gambler, for in all sales where futur: 


| payment is to be made both parties speculate as to 


what will be the value of the currency to be paid and 
received. Lcarnestly recommend to you, then, such 
legislation as will insure a gradual return to 


specie 


| paymentsand put an immediate stop to fluctuations 


| 


in the value of curreney.”’ 
The President thus criticises the characte: 
of this currency, depreciated and fluctuating 
as itis, while he concedes the impracticability 
of resuming at once. Although we must wait 
for the fruition, we may and ought to keep 
constantly in mind the absolute necessity ot 
resumption as a solution of the currency ques: 
tion, and, in the language of the Secretary ot 
the ‘l'reasury, ‘‘every measure of the Govern 
ment bearing upon the subject should tend to 
appreciate the value of our paper currency.”’ 
Intimately connected with this question of 
paper money is another disturbing clement— 
the character of our national securities, the 
rate of interest which they bear, andthe man 
ner of their payment. My former objection to 
a further issue of irredeemable paper indicates 
I think, strongly enough my hostility to issuing 
any more of that class of indebtedness as a 
substitute for our bonds or for any other pu 
Our debt is a sacred one, incurred in a 
struggle to perpetuate the principles of tre« 
self-government, and the faith and honor of 
the nation are alike pledged to its paymen 
All talk of repudiation is moral treason. W hi 
we issued the bonds, amid the mighty thr 
civil war, we Nhe 


pose. 


ol 


agreed to py y them ubstt 
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of the legislation ol Congress heretofore in 
neither is it my inten- 
tion unnecessarily to say anything that will 
wound the tender sensibilities of a majority of 
the members of this body. | know how fondly 
you are attached to the negro race. I know 
how dearly you love it. IL know how it has 
been the object of your legislative care and 


reference to that race ; 


regard. I know, when compared with the in- | 


terests of that once noble, proud, and elevated 
race to which it is my boast to belong, but 


now im your eyes the poor degraded white race, | 


how transcendently important in your judgment 
are the interests of the negro race. I know how 
vastly superior in your estimation are the mem 

bers of this negro race to the members of that 
race to which you yourselves belong. 

Sir, am | justified in making these remarks ? 
Arve they idle, unmeaning words? I appeal to 
the history of this country for the last eight 
years; | appeal to the history of the legislation 
of Congress for the last eight years; 1 appeal 
to your own recorded votes and acts in this 
body; I appeal tothe speeches which you have 
made on this floor, and | appeal now, sir, to 
that anxiety which you all display for the hur- 
ried and the immediate admission to a seat in 
this high council-chamber of the nation of this 
negro or mulatto man, that you may have a gen- 
eral revel of rejoicing when what in your esti- 
mation is a glorious work shall be achieved. 

Mr. DRAKE. Willmy honorable friend allow 
me toset him right about a matterof fact? I 
wish to inform the Senator from Delaware that 
the Senator elected from Mississippi (Mr. 
Revels) is not a mulatto man, but an octo- 

von, if that will make any difference in his 
argument. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SAULSBURY. And now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has it come to this that one of the chief 
champions of this negro race, who has done so 
much by word and act as a member of this 
body to show his sympathy and his love for the 
negro race, shall now back down from the high 

xalled position which he has heretofore occu- 
pied, and say ‘‘ we are not admitting a negro 
or mulatto. Oh no, sir! but we are only admit- 
ting to the Senate an octoroon?’’ [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. DRAKK. If the honorable Senator will 
allow me, | will state that it was simply out of 
consideration for him that I desired to set him 
right upon the matter of fact. I supposed that 
of course the intensity of the Senator’s oppo- 
sition to the admission of a Senator here hav- 
ing any negro blood would be in proportion to 
the intense blackness of his skin, and I wanted 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Senator from 
Delaware by pointing him to the fact that it 
was Only an octoroon after all, and not a coal- 
black negro. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I am 
not aware that the Senator from Delaware has 
manifested any suffering upon this occasion or 
during the progress of the debate in reference 
to the admission of this man ; and I know that 
tender sensibility of character, that fine, deli- 
cate sense of propriety, which always char- 
acterize the action and the conduct of the 
honorable member from Missouri—I know 
these things too well to believe that he would 
obtrude his kindness even upon as humble an 
individual as he who now adlebiien the Senate 
when his kindness was not sought, or at least 
when there was no assurance that it would be 
appreciated. 

But, now, Mr. President, since the honor- 
able member and those who act with him in 
this body have for the moment backed down 
from the vindication of the propriety of the 
admission of a negro or a nit to a seat in 
the Senate of the United States, and only take 
a smaller dose, the admission of an octoroon, 
I shall oppose the admission of this octoroon 
for a few moments upon the same principles 
and upon the same questions of law and for 
the same reasons that I would oppose the ad- 


Senators from Mississippi ; 


| which I then made is perfectly sound. 


mission of what I suppose to have been the 
object dearest to the Senator’s heart and those 
who act with him, the admission of a negro 
out and out. 

When yesterday there was presented to this 
body what purported to be a certificate of the 
election by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi of this person claiming a seat upon 
this floor, I felt it my duty to object to the 
reception of the paper on the ground that it 
was not such a paper as evidenced a valid elec- 
tion to the Senate of the United States by the 
Legislature of that State. Reflection has con- 
vinced me more thoroughly that the objection 


And 


| now, Mr. President, if there were no other 


reason than the objection started in limine to 
the reception of the proposed evidence of elec- 
tion, why these pretended credentials should 
go to the Committee on the Judiciary, I say 
that is reason suflicient of itself. You have 
an act of Congress, passed in 1866, and cited 
by the honorable member from Missouri him- 
self yesterday, which requires that an election 
to membership in this body by a State Legis- 
lature shall be certified by the Governor of the 
State and countersigned by the secretary of 
State. 

Sir, you have no such certificate in this case. 
What have you? You have a paper signed, 
or a certificate signed, by one Major General 
Ames, commander of this military district, and 
who also attaches to it the words * provisional 
governor of Mississippi.’’ For all practical 
and legal purposes, and for all truthful pur- 
poses, he might as well have signed himself 


| ** major general commanding that military dis- 


trict and the great tycoon.’’ He never was 


| provisional governor of Mississippi; and there- 


fore the suggestion made yesterday, that being 
provisional governor of Mississippi, and sign- 
ing the certificate as provisional governor of 
that State, met the requirements of the act of 
Congress, has no force. It was then alleged 
that the credentials of the Senators from the 
State of Virginia were certified to by the pro- 
visional governor of that State. Well, sir, it 
is a fact, so far as the State of Virginia is con- 
cerned, that the certilicate was so certified ; but 


| then there was a person in the State of Virginia, 


Mr. Walker, who, whether his commission as 
provisional governor of Virginia was valid or 
not, held the appointment of provisional gov- 
ernor of Virginia. But I ask you, sir, where 
is the authority for the assertion that General 
Ames was ever provisional governor of Mis- 
sissippi? Ile was major general by brevet in 
the Army of the United States, and assigned 


| to the command of the military department 
| in which the State of Mississippi was included. 
| But when, where, by whom was he appointed 


provisional governor of the State of Missis- 
sippi? 

| offered a resolution this morning in this 
body asking the President of the United States 


| to communicate to the Senate any commission 


or power of appointment under which General 
Ames assumed to act as the provisional gov- 
ernor of Mississippi; and if there was no such 
commission or appointment in writing, by what 
authority he assumed so to act. What did the 
Senate do? What did the honorable member 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. WiLson,] who per- 
haps may be regarded as the particular cham- 


| pion of the admission of the claimant to a seat 


in this body? He objected to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution, and therefore we 
cannot have theinformation from the President 
of the United States to-day. 

Whatdoes this show? There iscircumstan- 
tial evidence in this case which, in the absence 


of positive testimony, to my mind is strong, | 


and which I shall hold to be conclusive proof 
of the assertion which I made, that this man 
never was provisional governor of Mississippi 


‘until his appointment or authority so to act 


| 
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shall be exhibited to this body. What is th», 
sir? I appeal to the current news of the 4... 
that which you have all seen and read the 
some time, I think it was in the month , 
January, this General Ames, being in comma, 
of the military department in which the g).,. 
of Mississippi is included, issued an orde; ,, 
his own motion, of his own authority, spo, 
ing for himself, and in the plenitude of ¢),,, 
power which these military satraps assumo ; 
themselves, appointing the Governor-elec; ,: 
the State of Mississippi, Governor Alcorn, ;, 
be provisional governor of the State of \f), 
sissippi. General Ames, as military commande 
of the department in which the State of Mic. 
sissippi was included, issues an order appoint. 
ing Governor Alcorn to be provisional goy. 
ernor of the State of Mississippi! He they 
himself, at that time, was not, I presume, pro: 
visionai governor of Mississippi; because jf 
he was at that time provisional governor o: 
Mississippi I presume that even those who adyo. 
cate the most extensive powers in the han: 
of these military commanders will not assy 
that he could transmit that authority to act a 
military governor to whomsoever he pleased, 
It was not an estate in his hands, I presume. 
It was not an estate in fee in General Ames. 
and therefore transmissible and transferable 
by him to whomsoever he pleased ; and neither 
f he had happened to die would it haye 
descended to his heirs. 

I assume, then, Mr. President, that at the 
date of that order, in the month of January, 
General Ames was not himself provisional 
governor of Mississippi, because the very ac: 
of assuming to and in 4ct issuing a general 
order appointing Governor Alcorn to be pro- 
visional governor of the State is inconsistent 
with the fact that he himself was provisional 
governor at that time, the office of provisional 
governor, whatever it may be, whatever may 
be its powers, whether it has any or not, never 
having been claimed by anybody to be tran 
ferable at will from one holder to another ; and 
here I will remark in reference to that corr 
spondence that the reply of Governor Alcoru, 
refusing the appointment of provisional gov- 
ernor, did great credit to him. I ought, 
haps, to read the substance of that reply in 
justice to Governor Alcorn, whom you rejected 
once as a member of this body, and whose cre- 
dentials as a Senator-elect from the State oi 
Mississippi, when presented, you would not 
consider. 

Governor Alcorn appeared in the Senate o! 
the United States after the termination of the 
war as a Senator-elect from the State of Missis 
sippi. This body would not even act upon his 
credential, or give to them the least considera 
tion. He was not then in that happy frame 
of mind to commend himself to your favorable 
consideration ; he had been connected, I be- 
lieve, with the southern confederacy, and hal 
seen some active service in the field. Since 
then—and you will allow this by way of digres- 
sion, because it is pleasant to me sometimes 
to stir up your very pure minds by way 0! 
remembrance—a change has come over Gov: 
ernor Alcorn. He isthe same man; his former 
term is not expired, but his political associa 
tions have changed, and there is the magic 0! 
the thing. Coming here elected by his State 
to represent the State, his credentials were not 
even considered; but since that time he has 
taken a dose of that peculiar medicine which 
you always keep in the Republican apothecary 
shop [laughter] to apply to sick patients polit- 
ically. He has taken a dose, whether large ot 


small I do not know, but your doctors in that 
particular branch of medical science consider 
that it has been sufficient to heal him of past 
diseases, to make him a well man, and to qua’ 
ify him to be a member in your political churc!; 
a political saint, equal, perhaps, in his pout: 
ical virtues to yourselves; a sullicient dose ol 
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. political medicine to enable him to vote 

Republican ticket and becom 2a candidate 
or office on the Republican ticket; and that is 
,}| you require of any man. 

You love to talk about rebels ; you love to 
valk about the disloyal men ; how bad the rebels 
wore, how bad the rebels are ; and you have no 
: eels of mercy for them; but let one of the 
‘ost heinous of the transgressors only take 
our dose of apothecary’ s stuff, vote your ticket, 
: . hecome a candidate for otlice on your ticket, 
with a pledge of fidelity to Radicalism, and all 

ast is forgotten; the Ethiop has changed 
vis skin, the leopard has lost his spots, and he 
who was a great, flagrant transgressor has 
pecome a full-fledged saint ! 

Sir, we have had some remarkable proofs of 
This is not exactly pertinent to the 
jyestion of the admission of Revels to the 
Senate; but yet it has some relevancy to the 
epint actuating and governing you in the ad- 
mission of Revels. Why, sir, during the prog- 
~oss of the war the papers were filled daily 
with accounts of the havoe which a certain 
General Longstreet was making down in the 

uuthern country ; of his gallant dashes, of his 
ery assaults upon the Union forces, and there 

; no man in a!l the southern country who 
was esteemed by you a greater rebel or more 
Jeserving of condemnation ; ay, and of a hal- 
than General Longstreet. But after the 
war General Longstreet took a dose of your 
apotheeary’s stuff and became a genuine Rad- 
i: and to convince you that he was such he 
me here and proffered to give you the most 
uvincing proof, and assured you that he 
uid even condescend to accept the survey- 
ship of the port of New Orleans, worth sev- 
ral thousand dollars a year. You were satis- 
ied that your medicine had not failed to oper- 
ate beneficially and powerfully in this case ; 
and Longstreet was appointed surveyor of the 
port of New Orleans, and holds the office to-day. 
Having given you that evidence of a truly 
uuud conversion to your political faith, you 
admitted him into the family of loyalists, and 


he is today one of your bright and shining 


stars | 

Sir, your political action in this regard war- 
rauts me in the expression of the belief that 
if you had believed that the State of Missis- 
sippi would have gone against you in the late 
election unless you could have acquired the 
valuable services of Jefferson Davis, and he 
would have consented to become your stand- 
ard-bearer and pledged himself to the support 
of your principles and your policy in the pres- 
ent and future, you would have extended to 
him the cordial hand of political fellowship 
and welcomed him into the family of political 
saints. 


\ 


ep 


his fact. 


Now, Mr. President, I come back to the fact 
that General Ames never was provisional gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. I assume it to be a fact 
in the light of surrounding circumstances and 
from the fact that you denied me this morning 
the testimony of the President on this subject. 
| assume the fact that he never was provisional 
governor of Mississippi except by his own 
appointment. Is there anything appertaining 
to the duties or to the military office of a ma- 
jor general in the Army of the United States 
that gives to such an officer the power to 
appoint himself, while holding such an office, 
provisional governor of a State? There is not. 
General Ames, it is fair to presume, never has 
been provisional governor of Mississippi ex- 
cept by his own appointment. Only see how 
in that unbounded generosity which no doubt 
governed him he provided a governor for a 
State by the appointment of himself—a very 
bountiful provision for a whole State! Why, 
sir, the youth does not look as if his mother 
ad weaned him long, and I doubt whether she 
knows he is out to-day. [Laughter. ] 

Then, sir, if these things be so the certificate 


Senators from Mississippi—Mr. Sar 
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| 














relied on is not such a certificate asis required 
by the provision of the act of Congress which 
you yourselves passed. For these reasons | 
shall vote for the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, to refer the credentials 
of this man to the Judiciary Committee. 

But it may be attempted to be answered, 
as was suggested yesterday by the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, that 
there is other evidence which is even better 
than any kind of certificate which could be 
presented, and that is what purports to be an 
abstract from the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi which was read at the desk. 
Now, sir, that abstract never was sent to this 
body by any authority of the State of Missis- 
sippi. No department of the government of 
the State of Mississippi ever forwarded that 
abstract to this body. At first the gentlenien 
relied upon the certificate signed by General 
Ames, styling himself provisional governor. 
Subsequently there was handed up to the desk 
what purported to be an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the joint meeting of the two houses 
composing the Legislature of Mississippi, 
whether in fact an abstract you and no mem- 
ber of this body can determine. Who knows 
the handwriting attached to it? Who knows 
that the persons who purport to certify to that 
abstract were officers of the State of Missis- 
sippi or not? It has not the first pretense to 


the character of prima facie evidence, where | 


ever such evidence is receivable, either in 
courts of justice or elsewhere. ‘That, then, 


falls to the ground ; and you have no evidence | 


such as the law requires or upon which you 


can base a sound judgment that this man | 
Revels was ever elected a member of the | 


Senate of the United States. 


This being so, | submit that propriety, that | 


justice, that right, that the interests not only 


of the present, but that the interests which may | 
be in the future, demand that these papers | 


should go to the Judiciary Committee, that 
they should inquire into the fact of his election, 
because the Senate being the judge of the elec- 
tions and qualifications of its members, the first 
point that [ make goes to his election and to 
the evidence of that election. 


But, Mr. President, | advocate the adoption | 


of the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
New Jersey upon a broader, higher, stronger 
ground, and that is that even had the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Mississippi elected openly 
and squarely this man Revels to the Senate of 
the United States, and had that election been 
evidenced by such a certificate of election as is 


















| 
| 
| 





required by the act of Congress, then under | 
the Constitution of the United States be 1s not | 


eligible to a seat in this body. 1 may be mis- 
taken in my views of this question. It is 
enough for me to know that those with whom 
I politically act in this body are of the same 
opinion. Itis enough for me to know that five 
years ago nearly every member of this body, if 
gentlemen mean to be considered as acting 


consistently, entertained the same opinion I do | 


to-day, and [ will give you that evidence which 
you yourselves have furnished before I shall 
have done. 


1 do not wish to deal with this question in | 


any sly, one-sided, or evasive manner. I wish 
to meet the question boldly and squarely, and 
assert the principle, which I honestly believe 
to be sound, that under the Federal Constitu- 
tion there is not a negro or mulatto within the 
whole limits of the United States to-day who 
is eligible to a seat in this body. 


Constitution had worked wonders; and we had 
an exultant speech from the honorable mem- 
ber from Nevada, [Mr. Nye, ] telling us what 
wonderful changes the Republican party had 
wrought in the country, and how the Constitu- 
tion of the country had been by them changed. 

Yes, sir; we read in the leading organ of the 


I know that | 
| we were told yesterday that the changes in the 
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Republican party published in this city, a frank 
announcement, made exultingly, that ought to 
startle the freemen of America, and which 
should rouse them from ocean to ocean and 
from the lakes to the Gulf, which should cause 
them to consider whether the time has not at 
last arrived for them to wake up to the alarm- 
ing innovations upon their Constitution, framed 
by their worthy and patriotic sires, and which 
was intended to be arich and noble heritage 
to them and to their posterity forever. And 
what, sir, was that announcement’? ‘hat in 
the last eight years this Government had been 
more completely revolutionized than was this 
country by the separation of the Colonies from 
Great Britain ; that the revolution had been 
greater, more thorough, more fundamental, 
and invoking Democrats to come up and accept 
the situation, the revolution being complete. 

Yes, sir, the party which the honorable mem- 
ber from Nevada eulogized yesterday has, by 
the confession of its leading organ, published 
in the capital of the country, under the eyes 
of the members of Congress and the Executive, 
proclaimed that you have revolutionized the 
Government, and that your work has been more 
thorough and more complete than was the work 
of revolution wrought by your fathers in their 
separation from the British Government. 

‘Then, sir, | say to you, addressing you not 
as Republicans, but as revolutionists, that 
there is one thing, that there is one extent to 
which your revolutionary movement has not 
carried you yet, and that is to make a negro 
or a mulatto eligible to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States at the present time. 

1 am aware, Mr. President, that you pro- 
posed, or undertook to propose, an amendment 
to the Constitution to effect that end. So far 
as my own individual opinions are concerned 
| have no hesitation in avowing them. I think 
your fourteenth amendment is no more a part 
of the Constitution of the United States to-day 
than anything which you, while sitting in that 
chair, might write upon a piece of paper and 
fling upon the floor. But I will not stop to 
assign my reasons for entertaining that opinion. 
If the occasion should ever require the assign- 
ment of reasons | shall be perfectly prepared 
and ready to assign them; but | am going to 
treat, for the purposes of this argument, this 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution as 
you would have it treated, as a valid part of 
the Constitution of the United States; and I 
say that that does not make this man Revels 
eligible to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States. What is that amendment ? 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

That is section one, and the only section 
which has any relevancy to the question under 
consideration. But my point is this: if Revels 
be not qualified to bea member of the Senate 
of the United ‘states otherwise than by this 
amendment, then this amendment does not 
operate to qualify him ; and why? Because the 
third paragraph of section three of the first 
article of the Constitution declares that— 

‘No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained the age of thirty years, and been nine years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, beaninhabitant of that State for which 
he shall be chosen.” 

Then, if Revels was by this constitutional 
amendment—treating it as a valid portion of 
the Constitution—declared to be a citizen of 
the United States, yet if he was not a citizen 
of the United States within the meaning of the 
Constitution as it stood before the adoption of 
this amendment he is not now eligible toa seat 
in this body; because this fourteenth article was 
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, e Const on in the year 1868, and it | was made it thrilled the whole land; he told | is true in regard to the honorable Senator 
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iberelore, if you rely upon the four- || and how a wonderful and unchangeable re- | principles of constitutional law get possess; 


smendment of the Constitution, which 
clare to be a part of the Constitution, as 
‘ligible to the position of Sen- 


‘ 
upon thi floor, my answer to that is that 


years not having elapsed since he became 
1 of the United States by virtue of that 
n of the Constitution, he is prevented 


the third paragraph of the third section of 


lirst article trom being a Senator in this 
ly, because that reguires that he shail have 
been ( zen tor nine years. 


The bare 
ilatement of it, if that be the basis of your 
claim for his eligibility to a seat on this floor, 


: : 
Vill NOL elaborate this point. 


sullicient to show his ineligibility. But, sir, 
i may be answered that he was a citizen of the 
Un d States by virtue of some other action 
of Congress than the fourteenth amendment. 


ay be claimed that he was a citizen of the | 


nited States by virtue of the passage by Con- 
‘ Whal 


t is termed the civil rights bill. 
W » My Opinion oO the civil rights bill is just 
about the same as itis of the fourteenth amend- 


but for the purposes of this argument ] 
itas validand binding. Then, my answer 
hip arising from the pas 
we of the civil rights bill is that that was passed 
); and if his citizenship was created by 

t, then the nine years have not elapsed 


tl claim Ol Cilizer 


since the passage of the act, and since he thus | 


nea citizen. 


but, a 


President, it may be said that he || 


was a cilizen long before the passage of the | 


civil rights bill and the adoption of the four- 


teenth amendment. | know, sir, how pro- 


ve revolutionists generally are; and the || 


proclaimed revolutionists of the present 
ay bave shown themselves to be no less pro 
ve than the revolutionists of every former 
|, of every former age, and of every other 
‘ itry. No doubt, sir, the exigencies of party 
iy have induced you to come to the conclu- 
on that what none of you believed ten or 
fiieen years ago is true, and that every negro, 
especially free negro or free mulatto, in the 
United States is a citizen of the United States 
because he was born on the soil of the United 
OLS. 
We were told yesterday by the honorable 
member from Nevada that he never expected 
to hear the Dred Seott decision cited in the 
Senate of the United States, or anywhere else, 
as law. Ue volunteered the expression of his 
opinion in reference to Chief Justice Taney in 
no very complimentary terms. Sir, he acted 
but in accordance with the spirit of the times. 
These are times when the great intellectual 
luminaries of the world, of every age, of every 
country, and especially of this country and the 
past years of this country, are treated sneer- 
ingly, their abilities decried, their honest fame 
attempted to be tarnished. These men were 
giants!—great, intellectual, mighty giants, in 
comparison to whom the dwarfed intellects of 
the present hour are but pigmies perched on 
Alps. These are times when the utterances 
of such men are derided, when the characters 
of such men are maligned by the revolutionists 
of the present day. 

Sir, | shall enter into no eulogy upon Chie! 
Justice Taney, into no defense of the purity of 
his character, the high manliness and nobility 

f In the records of his history, 


of his nature, 
and in the recollection of all the thoughtful and 
wise who knew him when alive, he stands well ; 
end now that * life’s fitful fever is o’er’’ his 
character can suiler no disparagement, not 
even in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States, by such accusations as have been re- 
peatedly buried against his memory. 

But we were told by the honorable member 


versal of that opinion had taken place; and we 
were told of the glorious results which have 
followed that reversal. ‘The high court of 
errors and appeals, lauded by the Senator, 
that sat in judgment upon the decision of that 
learned and able jurist, and not only of him, 
but of the courtthat united in opinion with him, 
was the popular mob. ‘That was the tribunal 
to whom the appeal was taken; and the mob, 


of their minds and influence their action t,, 
porarily, and they apparently separate {; 
the majority of their associates on this fp, 
But they in a very few days do something 
other to rehabilitate themselves with 1), 
party, as chances present themselves to { 
and thus convince their associates that {) 


' 
\ 
i 


at 


| political orthodoxy is not to be doubted 
| And although it is true that the honorghj, 


we were told, gave a decision reversing the | 


decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That, sir, again is in accordance with 


chairman of the Judiciary Committee has, 


Ca 


| sionally announced very good State-rights dye. 


the spiritof revolution, Revolutionists always |; 


appeal to the mob to decide contrary to law. 
he law is in their way. It is necessary to 


trines and very sound constitutional law, ye: 
to show that he is just assound as any of yoy. 
he introduced here a bill to define the jurisd 


| tion of the Supreme Court of the United Sia; 


destroy or defy the law; and hence it is that | 


instead of meeting the decisions of law in a 
legal forum they appeal to the passions of 
the maddened hour, and an ignorant judge is 
a better instrument for the purposes of the 
reversal than a learned one. 


to the suggestion is this: that at the time that 
decision was made, and subsequently, no party 
in the United States went before the people 
and took issue with that portion of the decision 
which has relevancy to the question now under 
discussion. When that court decided that it 
was not within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in the Territories, but 
that the owners of slaves might take them into 
any Territory of the United States until they 
were prohibited by the action of the State, 
when the Territory should become organized 
into a State, it was then that politicians, seeing 


it was a good time to build up a great, strong, 
powerful northern party; and they took issue 
| with the decision upon those points to appeal 
to the people, and talked about slavery’s ex- 


| into the northern States; and then was heard 
the declaration of one of your political saints, 


become either all slaveholding or all free; that 
| a house divided against itself could not stand. 
lt was upon those points that your people of 
the North took issue with the Supreme Court, 
and said that the court went beyond the ques- 
| tion before it, the question as to the citizenship 
of Dred Scott, and assumed to decide questions 
not properly in the case, 

| You nowhere took issue with that decision 
| before your people, according to my recollec- 
| tion, in reference to the question or the pro- 
priety of the decision as to the point whether 
Dred Scott was a citizen of the United States, 
or whether a free negro or a free mulatto could 
| be a citizen of the United States. You did 
not think that there was enough in that ques- 
tion to arouse the passions of the northern 
people; and | appeal to you, sir, whether any 
| party made this issue in the struggles of that 
| day, and whether anywhere before your people 
you took issue with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in reference to the 
| citizenship of a negro or wulatto, whether free 
orslave. You know youdidnot. You acqui- 
_esced in it. Why, sir, you have been acqui- 
escipg in it ever since. With all your abuse 
of Chief Justice Taney and the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, you have 
never abused him or the court fordeciding that 
| a free negro or a slave negro or a mulatto was 
not a citizen of the United States, 

Why, sir, during this session the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, [ Mr. 
‘TRUMBULL, | who, I believe, is considered sound 
in the political faith of modern Republicanism, 


the st.ength of the North to be numerically so | 
| much greater than that of the South, thought | 


tending itself over the northern Territories and | 


| proof that he was just as progressive as 





now passed trom earth, that this country must || 


which no doubt he thought, which at least j 
had a right to think, would be convincing 
of you. I am not going to argue that bill» 
but in the speech which he made in adyocy 


i of that bill he said that there had been y 
But, Mr. President, the answer that I make | 


few instances where the Supreme Court of {\) 
United States had decided an act of Congr 
to be unconstitutional, and he justilied 
Supreme Court in deciding certain acts to | 
unconstitutional. Not more than halfa d 
had ever been decided to be unconstitutions 
but in rendering the decisions there had been 


| obiter dicta; the judges had talked too mu 
| and here is what he said about the Dred 
| decision : 


“Why, sir, take the famous Dred Scott case 
what was the decisien in it? Simply that thy 
court had no jurisdiction ofthe case; t) 
there was in it; that Dred Scott was not 2 


| within the meaning of the Constitution of the | 


ted States so as to authorize him to bring: 
the Federal courts.. That was all there w 
decision; but the court traveled beyond t! 
undertook to declare what the powers of Co 
were over the Territories of ‘the United 
undertook to tellwhat laws Congress inighi pa 
in reference to the citizenship of Dred = 
to whether slavery could go into the ‘Tt 
the United States.” 





Now, sir, even so late as this very 
of Congress the chairman of the Judi 
Committee, high upon your books, sour 
the faith, refers to the Dred Scott deeisi 
and he says that the only question in th; 
was whether Dred Scott was a citizen of t) 
United States; and he has not one word ‘ 
disapproval of the decision in that regard, | 


_ only in reference to the other matters whi 


have stated. 

Mr. President, | promised to show you 
you yourselves, asa political party, have: 
nized the decision of the Supreme Court : 
the United States in the Dred Scott case 
reference to the citizenship of negroes ' 
mulattoes to be sound law, and I proceed | 
give you that evidence. I have too mu 
respect for your intelligence as gentlemen, * 
members of a great political organization, an 
for your characters as consistent men, to beiiey' 


that yon would do an onmeaning thing, * 


| or revolutionism, whichever it may be, has |. 


inconsistent thing, and | claim now only j0 
my view of your action in this regard tha! 
which you yourselves claim for it in regard! 
everything else; I claim for it consistency. 
If you did not believe that the decision in ( 
Dred Scott case was tre constitutional lav, 
and that a negro or mulatto was not, wit! 
the meaning of the Constitution of the Unit 
States, such a citizen of the United States ® 
was contemplated at the time of the adoptio' 
of the Constitution, I ask you why did you 
pass the civil rights bill? cenbies 

You passed the civil rights bill in 1866, whic’ 
declares— 

‘That all persons born in the United Sta 
not subject toany foreign Power, (excluding Ind 


not taxed,) are hereby deelared to be citizens of th 
United States.’’ 
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Why did you pass that act? Did you mean 
do a foolish and unmeaning thing, or as 
ise legislators did you mean to do a sensible, 
veistent thing? You cannot say that there 
iad been a great many slaves in the United 


crates, and that therefore it was necessary to 


aes this act in order to make them citizens of 
‘he United States, because before you passed 
‘je civil rights bill you had proposed the thir- 
senth amendment to the several States—that 


+ 
reent 


- you say you proposed it, and you say they | 


it—abolishing slavery in the United 
States. Proclamation was made by the Secre- 
vary of State of the United States that slavery 

ad been abolished throughout the whole Uni- 
ted States, by the action of the States, before 
the passage of this bill. Then, you cannot say 
‘hat you passed this act to make these persons 

zens who had theretofore been slaves, be- 
cause if free negroes were from the fact that 
they were free negroes citizens of the United 
States, then upon the abolition of slavery 
-hroughout the United States all who had been 
claves became citizens just as much as those 
who had been free before the adoption of that 
amendment. 

[herefore you passed this act, I assume—and 
vou are bound to agree to the assumption in 
»rder to be consistent—because you yourselves 
believed that without the passage of this act 
the free negroes and free mulattoes, or as you 
may please to call them, the people of color, 
throughout the United States were not citizens. 
hen I cite to you that act, your own act, as 
evidence thatin your own judgment at the time 

fits passage and up to the time of its passage 
negroes and mulattoes were not citizens of the 
United States. 

But, sir, aquestion might arise, asit did arise 
in the discussion upon the passage of that bill, 
whether Congress by its own act merely could 
make citizens of persons who were not citizens 
before, and whether it did not require a consti- 
tutionalamendmentto make negroes and mulat- 
toes citizens of the United States; and not will- 
ing even to rely upon your own act of 1866, 
commonly called the civil rights bill, as securing 
citizenship to this class of persons, you pro- 
posed your fourteenth amendment to the sev- 
eral States, which I have read, which declares 
also that all persons born in the United States, 
except Indians not taxed, are citizens of the 
United States. Why did you make that prop- 
sition to the several States? Is it possible 
that you did so foolish, so senseless a thing as 
‘o propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States in reference to a matter 
which needed noamendment? If, as the Con- 
stitution existed in 1866, when you proposed 
this amendment to that instrument declaring 
all persons born in the United States to be cit- 
izens, which you know was intended to have 
particular reference to this race of which I 
have been speaking; if, as the Constitution 
stood before, they were citizens, how can you 
reconcile your conduct with consistency in pro- 
posing an amendment to make them citizens? 

The very fact that you proposed that four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States declaring that these persons 


a jopted 


were citizens of the United States, and requir- | 


ne ite 
Ing its 


ts ratification at the point of the bayonet, 
‘urning out members of Legislatures elected in 
the different States in order to secure its rati- 
‘ieation, 1s conclusive on this point. Why did 
you propose such an amendment, and why did 
you think it so important if without it these 
people were citizens of the United States? It 
may be an affront to this revolutionary party, 
or Republican party, to say to them that they 
“re consistent. Sir, [ must use parliamentary 
‘anguage, and therefore I must say that you 
have been consistent. However inconsistent 
‘n everything else, you have been perfectly 
Consistent in reference to this question of negro 
“iizenship. You declared by your civil rights 
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bill in 1866 that negroes were citizens of the 
United States. Of course it could only have 
effect after its passage. Then you proposed 
an amendment to change the Constitution, be- 
ause it is no amendment unless it isa change, 
changing some existing provision or adding 
some provision that before did not exist, or 
supplying some defect, remedying some evil 
that existed, or bestowing some right that did 
not exist. j 
law of the land by solemnly inserting into it, 
in 1868, a provision that this very class of 
people are citizens of the United States. Then 


‘Then you amend the fundamental | 


they were not citizens before, or you would not | 


have proposed that. 
friends are not offended at the mere suggestion 
that they are consistent. 


[ hope my Republican | 


tespect for them | 


requires that I should treat them as consistent, | 


and my kind personal feelings for most of the 
members of that party on this floor causes me 


to feel at heart that | should always love to | 
regard them as consistent, and i that sincerity || 


of private feeling toward them personally I say 


that they have been perfectly consistent upon | 
| 


this subject, and that they have indorsed when- 
ever they had an opportunity this great point 


point in controversy in the Dred Scott case, 
that negroes and mulattoes are not citizens of 
the United States; that they have at every 
possible step and on every possible opportunity 
that presented itself indorsed it and indorsed 
it fully. 


Then, sir, L submit to you, if you are consist- | 


ent in your political action, do you not stand 
the self-contessed advocates of the principle 
for which I contend, and the principle asserted 
in the Dred Scott case, that free negroes and 
free mulattoes were not citizens of the United 


States prior to the adoption of the so-called | 


fourteenth amendment? 
But, sir, it may be attempted to be answered, 


‘‘Well, we knew they were citizens anyhow, | 


and we thought we would pass that bill, and 
we thought we would have that amendment.”’ 
I am sure that gentlemen in this Senate will 
not place themselves in any situation of that 
kind. They will not say that they knew that 
negroes and mulattoes were citizens of the 
United States previous to the passage of the 
civil rights bill and prior to the adoption of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of 


the United States; and yet, notwithstanding | 


that knowledge, that they deliberately as legis- 


lators passed the civil rights bill, and incorpor- | 
ated in it the heaviest penal provisions; and that | 


they went to work solemnly, proposed changes 
in the Constitution of the United States, which 


do not have effect until after their passage, de- | 
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utes-at-Large, page 809, will be found an act 
passed in 1813, entitled ** An act for the regula- 
tion of seamen on board the public and private 
vessels of the United States.’’ Section one of 


| this act provides 


( | citizens of the United States. 
decided, and which they say was the only | 





claring that negroes and mulattoes were citizens || 


| ofthe United States. ‘They willnot placethem- 


selves in the position of saying that they knew 
they were citizens before, and just did this for 
fun! Wise men do not act in that way. No; 
you are consistent, gentlemen; you are in- 
dorsers of the very principle which you say was 
the only principle in the Dred Scott case; that 
is, that negroes and mulattoes, though born 
in the United States, were not citizens of the 
United States. 

These positions are true; and I hold that the 
argument, however feebly presented in its — 
ciples, is entirely impregnable, and then I say 
that this man Revels is not eligible to a seat 
upon this floor as a member of the Senate of 
the United States, the Republican or revolu- 
tionary members of the Senate themselves 
being judges. 

But, sir, not only have the Federal judiciary 


decided that persons of African descent are not || 


citizens of the United States within the mean- 


ing of the Federal Constitution, but the other || 


departments of the Government, legislative and | 


executive, have decided the samething. Many 
acts of Congress to this effect might be cited. 
I select from the mass one. In volume two Stat- 


“That from_and after the termination of the war 
in which the United States are now engaged with 
Great Britain it shall not be lawful to employ on 
board any of the public or private vessels of the Uni- 
ted States any person or persons except citizens of 
the United States or persons of color natives of the 
United States.’ 

Here the distinction between citizens of the 
United States and persons of color is legis- 
latively declared. Here the Congress of the 
United States in 1818, in which body were many 
of the men who helped to frame the Constitu- 
tion, declared that persons of color, that is 
persons of African descent, are not citizens of 
the United States, and this act was approved 
by James Madison as President, commonly 
called the Father of the Constitution. 

The executive department of the Govern- 
ment has uniformly decided the same way. It 
has refused to issue passports to persons of 
this race for the reason that they, were not 
1 also refer to 
the opinion of Attorney General Wirt, to be 
found in volume one of the Opinions of the 
Attorneys General, page 506. In that opinion 
Mr. Wirt, as the law officer of the Govern- 
ment, declares that ‘‘ free negroes in Virginia 
are not citizens of the United States in the 
sense in which the term citizens is used in the 
acts regulating foreign and the coasting trade,’’ 
and that ‘‘the word citizens as used in the 
Constitution has the same meaning that it has 
in the several acts of Congress passed under 
the authority of the Constitution.”’ 

This doctrine is also declared by Caleb 
Cushing, Attorney General, in an exhaustive 
opinion to be found in volume seven of the 
Opinions of the Attorneys General, page 746. 

Mr. President, before the Iederal Union 
was formed, before the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, the universal doc- 
trine was (not one dissenting, so far as the 
recorded utterances of opinion of any statesman 
of that day can bear testimony) that this race 
was a degraded, inferior race, and no part of 
‘*the people,’’ or governing power, or citizens 
of the country. ‘They had been snatched by 
violence and avarice from their homes as bar- 
barians, and brought against their will to this 
country. No one condemns the inhumanity of 
the act by which they were thus severed from 
their own country and transported here more 
than Ido. It belongs to the past. They were 
never voluntarily here. Being here they and 
their descendants were never, in ante-revolu- 
tionary times, regarded by any single Ameri- 
can statesman—and I challenge the production 
of any evidence to the contrary—as a portion 
of the people of the Colonies, as a part of 


| the governing power of the State, as having, 


either in fact or in right, any voice in polit- 
ieal or civil affairs. It was thus when your 
Declaration of Independence was formed. | 
know that a general expression in that in- 
strument has been tortured and abused and 
misrepresented by strong-minded women and 
weak-minded men, and the interpretation at- 
tempted to be given to it contrary to the sense 
in which it was used. It has recently been pre- 
tended that when the framers of the Declara- 
tion declared that ‘‘all men are created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ’’ they meant the negro race. 
Why, sir, they speak of men, constituent parts of 
society. ‘They weregiving the reasons for their 
separation as a body of men, men having the 


| right to exercise political control within the 


country of their residence; and they were not 
dealing and did not intend to be regarded as 
dealing in any wild abstractions or theoretical 


| principles to have no practical effect. The con- 
| trary supposition would place the Father of his 
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Counts ind nearly all the great men who 
helped to frame that instrument in a condi 
tion of declaring that their negro slaves were 


their equal sand entitled to all the privileges 

nd rights by creation and in justice that they 
themselves were entitled to, and yet holding 
them in subjection, holding them as chattels, 
buying and selling them as personal property, 
ind unjustly and wickedly robbing them of 
their inalienable rights. The advocates of 

ich an interpretation are defamers of our 
revolutionary patriots. 

Sir, such a supposition is utterly inconsistent 
with any just appreciation of the character 
ofthe men who framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Neither after the revolutionary war, 
up vo the time of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, were these persons regarded as 
any part of ‘the people’’ or governing power, 
citizens of the States. I defy the productiou 
of any authority, historical or legal, in which 
it was ever declared before the adoption of the 
l‘ederal Constitution, or for years and vears 
afterward, that any negro was a citizen of the 
United States, or constituted any part of the 
people of the United States. The authority is 
not to be found, and I defy its production. Sir, 
the uniform, consistent, continuous opinion of 
the framers of the Federal Constitution and the 
men who succeeded them in shaping the policy 
of and building up this people as a great and 
mighty people was what I have stated, and I 
defy the production of a single utterance of one 
of them that this class of persons were ever 
regarded as citizens of the United States. 

Chen, sir, not being citizens of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, | come to another point, and that 
is that it is not competent for any one State to 
make a citizen of the United States. I admit 
that it is perfectly competent for any State in 
this Union to make a citizen for itself and 
within its own limits, but a State, while it may 
make a citizen for itself, cannot make a citizen 

the United States, and no person can be a 
citizen of the United States who is not of the 
lass and description of persons who were citi- 
seus at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, or unless such persons be made citizens 
by a subsequent amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, or be properly and constitutionally the 
subjects of naturalization. Therefore, though 
it may be true that Revels may have voted in 
any particular State of this Union—there is no 


evidence of it, however—though it may be true | 


that he may have been 4 citizen of any partic- 
ular State of this Union, yet if he is not of that 
class and description of persons who were cit- 
izens of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, it not being within 
the constitutional competency of a State to 
make a citizen of the United States, any further 
incorporation of persons as citizens of the Uni- 
ted States being exclusively within the jurisdic- 
tionof the United States, that would not make 
him eligible to a seat asa member of this body? 

Mr. President. I have said tenfold more 


than I expected to say upon this question. The | 


state of my health was such when I arose to 


address the Senate that I had no idea of being | 
able to continue my remarks beyond avery few | 


moments. I regret that I have not been able 
to present the views which | entertain on the 
subject more clearly and more forcibly. Such 
as theyare they are honestly entertained. | 
know, in respect tosome of them, and in respect 
to the question whether this man is eligible to 
membership in this body, all that my political 
associates in this body and myselfcan do will 
avail little. Allwe ask is that the resolution 
resented by the honorable member from 
New Jersey may be referredto the Law Com- 
mittee of this body, that we may have a report 
of that committee whether Revels is a citizen 
of the United States within the meaning of the 
Constitution, whether he has been a citizen of 
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the United States for the period of nine years, 
as required by that instrument. 

in presenting these views I have only dis- 
charged in a feeble way what I conceive to be 
a public duty. I have no hope that any efforts 
of mine can arrest the action of this body. 
The advent of a negro or mulatto or octoroon 
in the Senate of the United States, a person 
belonging to that favored class known as col- 
ored, is to be regarded with exultation and joy 
by many, alas! too many, deluded persons in 


this land. This day a great change is to be || 


effected as regards the character of member- 
ship in this body. I have but little hope for 


the future of my country. I would avert if || 
possible this great calamity. I would preserve || 


this proud heritage, bequeathed to us by our 
noble ancestors as they intended it to be pre- 


served, and transmit it untarnished to their || 


and our posterity forever. 

I see, however, that no efforts of mine can 
avail. I retire, therefore, fromthe contest utter- 
ing in behalf of my revolutionized country my 
most solemn protest against this great and 
damning outrage. Revolution is rampant. 
Unless it is speedily checked the end will soon 
come, 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. O. HOWE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 

ky THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
March 7, 1870. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (S. No. 380) to authorize 
the refunding and consolidation of the national debt, 
to extend banking facilities, and to establish specie 
payments— 

Mr. HOWE said. 

Mr. Presipenr: I do not rise with any pur- 
pose of replying to the remarks of the honor- 
able Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp, ] 
although he has submitted to the Senate some 
remarks which seem to me to challenge reply. 
He has, however, made others to which I can 
heartily respond, for one; and it is one of 
those remarks that I shall first allude to. He 
acquiesces, as every statesman and every lover 
of his country does, in the necessity and in the 
solemn obligation resting upon us all to meet 
the outstanding obligations of the nation, and 
to redeem them all. In that sentiment [ am 
heartily in accord with the honorable Senator 
from Delaware. 

He reminds us also that to do this we need 
the united strength and force and resources of 
all sections and sects and parts and parties in 
the country. ‘l’o that sentiment I also give my 
most hearty accord. Wedoneedit. We hope 
to have it. [| unite with the honorable Senator 
from Delaware in the fervent prayer that no 
part of the country, that no party in the country 
may be found withholding support from that 
effort. ‘The peculiar connection, however, in 


which the honorable Senator announced this | 
necessity, suggested the idea that he might be | 
afraid there was one part of the country which | 


would not be found coiiperating to this end. 


| It suggested the idea that he himself appre- 


hended that what he called the southern por- 


tion of the country would stand back from this | 


effort; and he seemed, I think, to convey the 
intimation thet that part of the country would 
find some justification for doing so in what he 
was pleased to call the injustice with which 
that portion of the country has been visited by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, if injustice has been meted out 
to the South or to the North, or to the East or 
to the West, I can very well conceive, consti- 
tuted as mankind are, that that injustice might 
be a provocation which would tend to withhold 
the efforts of that particular section from such 
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| a labor as we all concede we have uno 
hands ; but allow me to say very briefly w)),. 
Senator from Delaware must already be ». 
of, that he and I, the party to which he help, 
and the party to which I belong, differ 4, 
less very broadly upon his statement tha) , 
southern section of the country has been yjs;,.. 
by this Administration or by this Govern, 


aw 


with any sort of injustice whatever, (,, , 


|| contrary, Mr. President, we cherish the {,), 


perhaps altogether too fondly, that this Ady, 


istration of the Government is the first 
which ever undertook to carry justice to ;), 
southern section of the United States: wh;. 
ever assumed the immense labor of enforei), 


or 


MiCh) 


justice within that portion of our common coy 
try. We found what we thought injustice es;,) 
lished there, and we have made it Our purpos 


human governments had ever known or ey, 
We have done nothing which 


tolerated. 


to put an end to that form of injustice. — \\ 
| thought it the grossest form of injustice 4) 


ua 


We 


did not believe was in the interests of justic 
We found one portion of our citizens in thy, 
section of the country standing upon the nec 
of another portion, and that struck us asunjus 
and what we have done and all we have do 


| has been with the view of persuading that do 


inant class that they could see just as wel! 
they would get off the necks of that prosira; 
portion of our people and let them get up, tha 
then all standing shoulder to shoulder, ra 
with race, white with black and black y 
white, we might all together take hold of | 


load and see if we could not bear it with les, 
| sweat upon each one of us individually. 
Mr. President, one other remark dropped 


from the Senator from Delaware upon whi 
I wish to submit a single comment. He to 
us back to those halcyon days betore the recen 


war. He reminded us, | thought somewha: 


tauntingly, of the jubilant condition in whi 
the Republican party found the nation whe 


they assumed the obligations of administra 
| tion; that we found a country fresh, lusty, 
vigorous, with no stain resting upon its inte 
rity or upon its credit. 


Mr. President, | 


not remember that we did find the count 


precisely in that predicament. 


On the ¢ 


trary, if my recollection has not failed me, » 
found a country on the verge of civil war, 


not in it. 


We found the nation in that ano: 


alous and unheard-of and unprecedented ¢ 


dition—which was explained to us by the states 


men of the school to which the honoral 
Senator belongs as being disunion. We we: 
instructed out of the mouths of more than on 


if not of all of the statesmen of that schoo: 


that the Union absolutely was dissolved an 


broken up. 


If { do not misrecollect the firs 
speech, or one of the first speeches to whici: 


ever listened, pronounced by a former Seva 
bearing the honored name which the Senat 


himselt bears, and one of the most accompiishe! 
jurists we ever had in this body—that spect, 
if 1 donot misrecollect, was employed todemon 


strate that disunion was an accomplished lac 
and that before the war was commenced. 


do not assert absolutely that such was the case. 
but such is my recollection. 

Mr. BAYARD. The honorable Senator: 
pardon me for interrupting him? 

Mr. HOWE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. 


I think he will not un: 


any such proposition contained in the spec 


of any man whose name I bear. 


I think |! 


will find that there was a speech made w: 
great gravity and at great length in this b 


in the month of March, 1861, upon the cou’ 
tion of the country; and I think he will ti 
that the tenor of that speech was entirely ' 
to the proper method of restoring the coun! 
to its condition before the election of asectios 
candidate, as we considered. 

Mr. HOWE. The Senator from Delawar 
ought to be better informed of the particu 
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-entiments of the speech to which I referred 
‘nan 1 can be myself. I certainly should not 
‘enute any interpretation that he puts upon 
- on the strength of my own poor recollection. 
But my recollection of it was what I stated. 
ifsuch was not the instruction conveyed to us 
o that particular speech, I think the Senator’s 


ecollection will accord with mine upon the 
f »oint that we were taught by the press as well 
he s the politicians of that school that when cer- 
a ‘in States had one after the other raised the 
en jag of independence and passed their ordi- 
whic nances of secession the Union was dissolved. 
— So much as to the political condition of the 
1 country as the Republicans found it in March, 
esty is]. As to the financial condition of the 
arp, country my recollection is, (and ] speak with 


extreme caution, because I know the liability 
a fmy memory to mislead me, ) that instead of 
: nding a Treasury upon whose credit no stain 
rested, we found one which was endeavoring 
+) negotiate twelve per cent. bonds in the 
narket and found difficulty in doing it. 
ane. Bat, Mr. President, I said that I did not rise 
injust with any view of reviewing the speech of the 


joporable Senator from Delaware, nor do I 


tc . ° 

is fyralong time. Ido not underestimate, and 
ostr )man can overestimate, the importance of the 
p subject which the pending bill undertakes to 


= ion treat, and yet I shall spend but very few min- 
utes, | hope, in commenting upon it. During 
these many years, while the finances of the 

iutry have been allowed to drift as they 
would, each one of us has had a happy oppor- 
tunity of concocting his own perfect and special 
scheme of finance, and judging from the num- 
ber of plans which have been submitted in 
a speech and in bill and in resolution and in the 
public press and in pamphlets I imagine that 
aah the opportunity has been pretty thoroughly 


n whe employed. That leaves to us individually 
inist nothing but to compare the pending bill with 
re our own several plans, and to determine how 
i dane far it is in accord, or how far it is at variance, 
a with them. 
on [ myself have not neglected my own oppor- 
a tunities ; my plan of finance, adopted after ma- 
™ ture consideration and after considering what- 
ae ever | had an opportunity to listen to or to 
aiaa read, I submitted to the Senate in January last. 
ad | then endeavored, Mr. President, to persuade 
ilitine the Senate that the only escape that we could 
ware) find from honest indebtedness was in honest 
le wet payment. I endeavored to show that the debt 
a which most dishonored, and therefore which 
nels mostembarrassed us, was our overdue demand 
ed al notes. I tried to show that while those notes 
he firs continued in circulation specie must remain 
which | der sentence of banishment; that when 
5 aeaaks egal tenders were banished specie would return 
Jonati again. I urged, therefore, that the first step 
plished i financial reform should be to allow the con- 
spect version of those notes into interest-bearing 
demon time bonds, and to make those bonds the basis 
od fact, ofa new bank circulation ; and that when this 
ced. discredited paper no longer crippled private 
xe case, capital or threatened the public credit then I 
urged the effort to refund the whole debt in a 
tor Wi new bond on longer time and at a lower rate 
of interest. 
Such, in brief, was my plan. Comparing the 
ot fin pending bill with that, [ confess there is but 
spect little for me to complain of. In the pending 
sike | vill [ find both the measures for which [ con- 
dew tended. In the pending bill it is proposed at 
caulk once to substitute national bank notes for United 


» cond States notes just as fast as capital chooses to 


will fit doit; and itis also proposed to refund the 
‘rely ; whole debt at a lower rate of interest. 

counti I thought myself, and I so urged, that we 
ection ought to attempt one thing at a time; that 


either of these labors would be all we could 
reasonably hope to accomplish at once. The 
‘inance Committee seem disposed to do busi- 
vss more rapidly. They propose both of 


elawart 
rticula 


ytend to occupy the attention of the Senate | 








| 
| 
| 
| 





| bond for 
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these labors at once. Of 


course, if we can 


| accomplish them both, I Like the plan of the 


Finance Committee much better than my own. 
Believing both these measures to be wise, and 
to be demanded by the best interests of the 
country, the sooner they can be accomplished 


the better it will be, in my judgment, for the | 
country; and if these two measures, being 


attempted at one and the same time, do not 
interfere with and trip each other, of course 


| the plan of the Finance Committee is the best. 
| If, therefore, this law can be enforced when 


itis enacted I shall like it.better than if I had 
been allowed to draw the bill myself. 
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clap their hands. I think they had read the 
pending bill, and they saw clearly, as it seems 


| to me we must see clearly, that at the same 
| time we put upon our records the solemn con- 


fession that these notes dishonor the nation 
yet we make no honest effort to get rid of them. 
[his bill, almost the whole of it, is a provision 


| for getting rid of the bonded debt, in regard 
| to which the Senator from Massachusetts ex 
| plains that we have hitherto discharged every 


But, sir, | think it will be confessed that to |! 


reloan $1,200,000,000 at a saving of from one 


sixth to one third of the interest, and at the | 


same time to substitute nearly four hundred 
million dollars of United States notes with 
national bank notes, to do this all at once, is no 
chore forachild. [Laughter.] In reading this 


| bill I could not help thinking that the Commit- 


tee on Finance was inspired hy something of 
that ambition which fired the boy who insisted 
upon putting a peck of eggs under a setting hen 


at once, and when remonstrated with said that | 


he wanted to see the old hen spread herself. 
{Laughter.] In demanding of capital to do 


both these labors at the same time [ think the | 


Finance Committee must have been a little 
curious to know just how much capital could do. 
I do not undertake to deny that both these 


labors can be performed at once; but I do say || out of the mouth of ‘‘the noblest Roman of 


that a prudent teamster having a very heavy 
load to take up a hill will ordinarily divide it 
and go two turns rather than by attempting to 
take the whole at once run the risk of balking 
his team and not getting up at all; and I think 
it would be the part of prudence and wisdom 
for us to undertake to execute but one of these 
measures at a time. 

I proposed for the first effort the displace- 
ment of United States notes with bank notes. 
Why did I propose that for the first step? 
I assigned the reasons at the time, and shall 
repeat only one of them, which is that | 
thought those notes were due by their terms: 
that you had promised to pay them now; that 
they were overdue, and that their existence in 
the circulation of the country dishonored the 
country. In that view | am glad to find I am 
corroborated, not only by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, but by the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. SuMNER. | 
The Senator from Ohio, the chairman of the 
committee, declared his opinion in thesewords: 


‘*My own opinion would be that in justice and 
equity the United States notes ought to be converted 
into any of these bonds.”’ 

Any of the bonds provided for in the bill. 

“Why? Because the notes are a debt of the high- 
est obligation. ‘They are due, they are payable, and 
no discrimination ought to be made against them. 
I can give no reason why the holder of notes should 


not have just as much for his note as the holder of a 
is bond,” 


And the Senator from Massachusetts, using 


| terms even more emphatic than these, declared : 


‘** Applying this scrutiny to our case it appears that 
on our existing bonded debt we havethus performed 
all existing obligations, not without discussion, I 
regret to add, that hasleft in some quarters a linger- 
ing doubt with regard to the future and not without 
an opposition still alive if not formidable. But the 
case is worse with regard to that other branch of 
the national debt, known as legal tenders, where we 
daily fail to perform existing obligations, so that 
these notes are nothing more than so much failed 
paper. With regard to this branch of the national 
debt, there is an open confession of insolvency, and 
each day renews the confession. Now, by the im- 
mutable laws of credit, which all legislative enact- 
ments are impotent to counteract or expunge, the 
nation must suffer when it enters the market asa 
borrower. Failing to pay these obligations already 
due, it must pay more for what it borrows. Nor ean 
we hope for more than partial success until this 
dishonor is removed,”’ 


Mr. President, I thought those were brave 
words. I thought fora moment I heard the 
angels clap their hands when they were pro- 


duty that rests upon us. ‘Two little clauses, 
the last section and one clause of the third 
section perhaps, open the way for some possi 
ble diminution of this debt which both these 
Senators declare not only dishonors the char 


| acter of the nation, but also weakens the credit . 


| funding of the notes? 


| by refunding your already funded debt? 


of the nation. What have we to gain by the 
Both these Senators 
instruct us. ‘The honor of the nation is to be 
redeemed ; the credit of the nation is to be 
repaired and improved. What have we to gain 
Che 
most that the Senator from Massachusetts hopes 


| to gain is one per cent.; the most that the bill 
| proposes to gain is an average of one anda half 


per cent.; and the Senator trom Ohio instructs 


| us he does not expect that even this benefit 


will be realized. One per cent. to be gained 
by refunding the bonded debt, and honor to be 
redeemed by the refunding or the retirement 
of your legal tenders! Why, sir, is the bill 
logical? Does not Shakspeare instruct us, 


them all,’’ something like this: 


‘Set honor in one eye and one per cent. i’ the other, 
And [ will look on both indifferently ; 
lor, let the gods so speed me, as I love 
‘The name of honor more than [ love one cent.” 
I am not sure that I quote that author cor 
rectly; but I willturn to another author, whon 
I shall not misquote. There is within the sound 


| of my voice a Senator who in some part of hi 


honorable career has been a merchant, a suc 
cessful merchant, one who has illustrated the 


| value that there is in character, in honesty, and 


integrity ; and since this debate opened | have 
heard him say that to save his own commercia! 
honor he himself has paid on large sums ol 
indebtedness thirty-six per cent. per annum. 
If an individual can afford such sacrifices to 
save his commercial credit and his individual 
honor, cannot this great nation afford to forego 
one per cent. a little longer to take care of its 
honor and its credit, especially when we are 
taught, and most truly taught, by the Senator 
from Massachusetts that only when your honor 
is fully redeemed can you hope to go into the 
money markets of the world and to obtain 
money upon such terms as your unquestionable 
resources entitle you to expect? 

Mr. President, I thought, reasoning just as 


| the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 


Massachusetts do, that it was our first business 
to get rid of these legal-tender notes, and with 
that view I not only proposed that it should be 
the first attempt, but I thought we had better 
offer to the holders of those notes the best bond 
known to our law in exchange forthem. The 
pending bill offers to them the worst and poor 
est bond known to your law. I suggested the 
offer to them of asix per cent. bond, that being 
the best bond now extant. This bill proposes 
to them only a four per cent. bond—that and 
nothing more; and this bill does not contain 
even that offer fairly and openly made. 

It has been preceded by a very remarkable 
measure. Only in January last the Senate was 
occupied with the discussion of a bill to regu 
late the distribution of the currency, what was 
valled a currency bill. At that time we were 
admonished by the Senator from Ohio, from 
whose committee that bill was reported, that 
we must not try to do too much, that we must 

| treat currency as one thing and funding as 


|| another; and therefore, being reminded by 
nounced. But I was mistaken; they did not || him that there was a gross inequality in the 
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distribution of the bank currency, in order to 
correct that inequality it was proposed that 
$45,000,000 of new bank circulation should be 
created. It was not insisted upon that that 
would correct the whole inequality, but that 
would do something toward it, and the Sen- 
utor argued that that was all that was required 
or would be required, or would be taken up in 
those portions of the country which had less 
than the proportion to which they were enti- 
tled. 

‘The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] 
argued on the contrary that at least $60,000,000 || 
or perhaps $65,000,000 would be required to 
restore that equilibrium or to satisfy rather 
the urgent wants of the South and the West. | 
he honorable Senator from Michigan [ Mr. 
CHANPLER] proposed, on the contrary, that 
$ 100,000,000 should be authorized, and legal- 
tender notes retired as fast as the bank notes 
took their place in the circulation. ‘The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] went 
still farther, and proposed that you should 
authorize an addition of $200,000,000. I think | 
{ was the bravest of all of them, and I pro- | 
posed that there should be no limitation at all, 
but that you should allow them to exchange 
just as many legal-tender notes as they pleased, 
replacing them with bank notes secured by a 
deposit of your national bonds. The Senator 
from Ohio at that time would not recognize 
either of these ideas. He insisted upon it 
that $45,000,000 was the extent to which we 
should go; and so we were kept wrestling 
and struggling over this question of how much 
additional bank circulation we should author- 
ize for many days. I think finally the bill | 
passed authorizing an increase of $65,000,000, | 
and that has been out of this Chamber but 
about a month. The echoes of that debate 
had scarcely died away in the distance before 
this bill is laid before the Senate, proposing to 
allow everybody to do just what I asked that 
ull should be allowed to do, with the excep- 
tion that you say they must take an inferior 
bond if they go beyond your $65,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend will allow me, | 
in justice to the committee, though it is hardly 
necessary to defend them, to say that the com- 
mittee reported a bill simply to authorize the 
issue of bank currency in the place of the three | 
per cent. certificates—no increase of the cir- | 
culation, no change in the circulation, no trans- | 
fer of circulation trom one section to another. | 
That was the proposition of the committee. 
The action of the Senate afterward may be 
inconsistent with the report of the commit- 
tee, but the committee certainly was consistent | 
with itself. It provided for $45,000,000 of | 
new bank circulation, to take the place of the || 
three per cent. certificates. At that very time 
the bill now presented by the committee was 
pending in the Committee on Finance, to au- 
thorize a general organization of new banks 
without reference to amount, only providing 
for the cancellation of greenbacks when new | 
bank notes were issued. ‘There was no incon- 
sistency in the action of the committee. If 
there was any inconsistency in the two meas- 
ures, it grew out of the amendment adopted 
by the Senate providing for the transfer of 
$20,000,000 beyond the $45,000,000. 

Mr. HOWE. IL concede that the Finance 
Committee were consistent with themselves at 
that time ; but 1 cannot concede that the atti- 
tude of the 'inance Committee at that time was 
consistent with their attitude at the present 
lime, for if at that time they intended to allow 
the unlimited substitution of bank notes for | 
legal tender-notes they could have ended that | 
debate in two hours by suggesting it. But I 
say we were left here to cavil and to quarrel 
over that question, whether the amount of ad- 





| bill-holder. 





ditional bank circulation should be one sum 
or another, for days ; and here is a proposition || 
before us to-day authorizing the unlimited dis- || 
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| placement of one kind of circulation by the 
| other. 


Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me 


| to call his attention to a feature of this bill in 
| that connection? 


Mr. HOWE. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the eighth section of this 
bill, which provides for banking upon equal 
quantities of the three kinds of bonds at five, 
four and a half, and four per cent., requiring 
the old banks to substitute and the new ones 
that may be formed to deposit equal quantities 


| of these new kinds of bonds, does not author- 
| ize unlimited banking, nor to go beyond the 


amount fixed by the other bill; but the tenth 
section does allow unlimited banking upon a 
simple four per cent. bond. I desire to ask 
the Senator the question, taking the standard 
value of four per cent. bondsin the European 
market, whether he would regard a four per 
cent. bond as a sufficient security for the bill- 
holder under the fenth section? 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, to-day I should 
not regard them as sufficient security for the 
I do not know what they may 
become hereafter, though to-day the auswer to 
the question would depend upon how large a 
percentage the circulation issued bore to the 
bonds on deposit. 

Mr. MORTON. 
cent. 

Mr. HOWE. It would require some little 
figuring to answer the question whether eighty 
per cent. of a four per cent. bond would re- 
spond 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Isit not as good as ninety 
per cent. of a six per cent. bond? 

Mr. HOWE. I cannot make those figures 
just at this moment. The Senator undoubt- 
edly has made them, and can speak on that 
point himself. This I have to say, that the 


It provides for eighty per 





| discrimination between the banking that you 


authorize under the tenth section and all other 


| banking is a discrimination which the Senator 
‘| from Ohio cannot justify upon any principle 


which he laid down in his speech. If he was 


| in earnest when he said that these legal-tender 


notes ought all to be retired, subject only to the 
condition of not contracting the circulation, 
then what reason can he assign for his refusing 
to capital the right to have bonds of the same 
value and the same character in exchange for 
them, and to deposit those bonds as the basis 
for this new hank circulation ? 

But that was not the point upon which I was 
speaking. I was speaking of our being left to 


| quarrel over this question of circulation, and to 


settle that with so much difficulty as we did 


| experience in the settlement of it, when the 
| committee had it in their breasts to recommend 


this measure, which, so far as limitation goes, 
is all that any one claimed or could claim, 
because it opens the way, though a narrow, a 
contracted, and an unjust way, for the retire- 
ment of the whole legal-tender currency. 

I have seen some grim jokers throw out a 
single cake to a parcel of boys, and let them 
quarrel for it until one secured it, and then open 
a whole basketful and allow them all to help 
themselves to just as many as they wanted. 
There is a certain sort of humor in that; but 
the boys who had been in the fight could never 


| see the point of the joke; and we who were in 


this fight over the additional quantity of bank 
circulation, at least I, forone, cannot see where 
the laugh comesin. I think the Finance Com- 
mittee could have just as well opened this bas- 
ket to us at that time; and I should have been 
better pleased if they had done it. But after 
all, this is not exactly the entertainment to 


| which I think we ought to be invited, and I do 


not see how the Senator from Ohio can justify 
it to his own ideas to say that these new banks, 
if they will take hold and help redeem the 
honor of the country, shall be confined toa 
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four per cent. bond, while the existing },, 
shall have the choice of four, four and 4 },... 
and five per cent. bonds. ™ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ona point made in 
ment ago I desire to say to the Senator , 
here in debate I frequently stated that jy 4; 
funding bill we sould present to the Sena:. : 
scheme offree banking. I remonstrated agai... 
the time wasted upon a bill intended Sars 
a sectional difficulty, until I was out of , 
tience and sometimes out of humor, as Senay, 
told me, that the Senate should continue 4. 
bating day after day a proposition not pendiy,. 
before the Senate at all, I stating at the gay 
time that it would be presented in a few dgy. 
in another bill. The bill introduced by ;/ 
Committee on Finance was simply a bill ; 
meet a sectional defect and to provide 4, 
bank currency in place of the three per cey:. 
certificates; but the Senator himself and othe; 
Senators chose to make it a subject of genera) 
financial debate. 7 

Mr. HOWE. Now, perhaps, I do owe | 
Senator from Ohio and the Finance Comm): 
tee an apology. I did hear the Senator gq 
that the committee were considering and wou|i 
by-and-by present a funding bill. [ did no; 
hear the Senator say (though if he says he sai 
it he undoubtedly did; I did not hear ever 
thing that was said) that they would presey: 
a free banking bill. But if I had heard hin 
say that I should have asked him this question 
if you are considering a free banking bill, ji 
you mean to propose to the Congress of th 
United States a bill which shall allow every 
body the right to displace the legal tenders 
with national bank notes, why do you seek to 
forestall the market with this exclusive privy; 
lege of banking to the extent of $45,000,000: 
There they were offering the country the priv: 
lege of banking on six per cent. bonds tot 
extent of $45,000,000. Just as far as that 
taken up it will satiate the appetite for this 
bank circulation, supply so Bhi 4 of the want 
and there will be so much less demand for it 
I thought that this want of circulation in th 
South and the West was one of the reasons 
why we should expect, if this privilege was i 
out to the capital of the country, that capita! 
would avail itself of it. And yet the effect 
of that currency bill was to satisfy that ap, 
tite to that extent to supply that want by this 
favored kind of banking; and I do notsee the 
philosophy of that. 1 am very certain if mj 
honorable friend had a party of friends to din 
with him he would not think of lunching them 
on dried apples just before he invited them ou 
to the table, because although that might bes 
saving of viands yet he would hardly conside: 
it in good taste. Nor do I think it was soun: 
policy, if he really wants capital to take ho. 
and help retire these greenbacks and redeew 
the forfeited honor of the country—I do no! 
think it was good policy to lead off $45,000,0 
of that capital to a favored kind of banking an 
so divert it altogether from the work before v 

Mr. President, | urged upon the Senate no! 
only that the work of retiring the greenbacs 
should be the first work—I not only urged the’ 
you should offer to capitalists the best bond 
known to your law, if they would take it 4 
the condition of engaging in this work; b» 
when | made those recommendations to ti 
Senate there was no stain resting upon tu 
character of the greenback except that it was 
overdue andunpaid. Sincethat time anotie! 
stigma has been flung upon it. Since tha’ 
time the highest judicial tribunal of the lan¢ 
has pronounced the greenbacks to be a vio! 
tion of the fundamental law of the land. Now, 
in regard to that, I have two things to say 
first, that if they be a violation of the Constitu 
tion we are responsible for it, and we shoul 
not take advantage of it; we should offer ™ 
less inducements now to the retirement of the 
greenback than before that opinion was pro 
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ced; but I have to say, secondly, that in 
; judgment—and I wish to say it with becom- 
~ deference—those notes are not a violation 
“he Constitution of this country. 
“Pshall not detain the Senate with an argu- 
nt of that question. 
. ereenbacks have no longer anytriends. I 
~ + love them myself; you seel donot. I 
‘ambitious as any man to get rid of them. 


as amt 





, ; : 
i their continued circulation to bea serious | 
But. sir, although they have outlived 


sianct. 
> time, although they have outlived their 
-ofylness, although they have run their course, 
- the course they ran was a grand one, the 
-cion they fulfilled was a great one. As 
yeh as any other human means short of your 
‘idiery in the field, those legal-tender notes 
o. in my judgment, entitled to the credit of 
curing the victory which has rested upon 
i flag after this great struggle; and I will 
tkeep quite silent when I hear them branded 
vith illegitimacy. I believe that not only the 
(Constitution authorized the issue of that paper 
nd the making of it a legal tender for all 
ndebtedness, but that the highest expediency 
4. whatever the Supreme Court may say to 
.e contrary, the highest justice demanded 
at they should be declared a legal tender for 
| indebtedness. And I cannot forbear in 
connection to return my thanks to the 
norable Senator from Ohio for the words he 
‘tered the other day in defense of the consti- 
‘utionality of these legal-tender notes. But 
yon that point 1 must be allowed to say that 
go aday’s journey beyond the Senator from 
Ohio in vindicating their constitutionality. I 
not concede that their constitutionality is 
) be upheld only as a war measure, only upon 
ground that they are a means to the end 
' prosecuting a war in which the country is 
ngaged. 
Mr. President, let me say two or three words 
| exposition of my own view on this point. 
‘the question of the constitutionality of that 
wisto be determined by the weight of au- 
rity, let me call your attention to this fact: 
t its constitutionality was not only affirmed 
ya majority of both Houses of that Congress 
hich passed the law, but it has been affirmed 
y the acquiescence of almost the entire coun- 
y in that enactment from its date down to 


s time, the judgment of the Supreme Court | 


the United States recently pronounced to 
e contrary notwithstanding ; and it has been 
lirmed also by the supreme courts of the 
States of New Hampshire, New York, Penn- 
ylvania, Lowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada. The supreme courts of 
the States of Massachusetts and Vermont have 
ad that same question in consideration before 


‘hem, and although they did not debate it as | 


1 Open question, they passed upon it as a 
juestion concluded, settled by authority, and 
‘o they, too, affirmed the constitutionality of 
the law. I understand the supreme court of 
‘he State of Indiana did question the consti- 
‘uuionality of the law at one time, but that sub- 
sequently the court by the unanimous opinion 
{ the judges affirmed its constitutionality. 
ihe supreme court of one State, and, so far as 
| know, of but one State, the State of Ken- 
‘ucky, has denied its constitutionality, and 
that denial has been recently affirmed by a bare 
majority of the judges of the Supreme Court 
the United States. 
7 say, therefore, if this question is to be set- 
ted by the weight of authority that weight is 
decidedly in favor of the constitutionality of 
the law, and not against it. 
case of Hepburn vs. Griswold is concerned, I 
4m very much afraid for the sake of the Hep- 


Ul 


burns that the law is settled against the con- | 


‘titutionality of the act of Congress, and they 
will have to pay Mr. Griswold’s note in specie 


of the United States, or they will have to pay 
‘in greenbacks at a specie valuation. 


I know very well that || 


So far as the | 


! 
| 
| 
| 


i 


| or tobacco, | think, alegal tender. 
| examined all their constitutions, and I do not | 
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But passing by the question of authority and 


| looking at this matter in the light of the text 
| of the Constitution and the history we have of 


it, let me remind the Senate that the men who 
made our Constitution represented thirteen 
States, every one of which could make paper, 
| have not 
know butthatthere might have been some inhi- 


bitions insome ofthem ; but my recollection is 
that every one of the States represented by del- 
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egates in the Constitutional Convention could | 


have made paper, or shingles, or tobacco, or 
mules a legal tender for debt. They had that 
supreme authority. Nay, I think this will be 
found to be the fact: that not one of the del- 
egates in that Convention had ever heard of a 


Government anywhere which had not the su- | 


preme disgretionary power to make that a legal 
tender for debt which it chose to make. Such 
were the men who made your Constitution. 


Now, whatsort of a Constitution did they make? | 


I say every one of the States represented by 
them had the power to emit bills of credit, to 
make paper money, and to make it a legal 
tender for debts. One thing they did unmis- 
takably, and that was to deprive every one of the 
States of thatpower. Whatthen? That power 
no longer exists in the State governments ; it is 
not a reserved power. Is it then a power de- 
stroyed andabrogated? Is here a Government 
no branch or part of which has this authority 
which may be exerted confessedly by every 
other Government on the face of the earth? 


Before we come to that conclusion we should | 


be driven to it by the force of very precise and 
strong terms in the text of the Constitution. 


But what do you find in the text of the Constitu- | 


tion ? 
may stamp money. 

Mr. SUMNER. ‘‘Coin money.’’ 

Mr. HOWE. ‘‘ Coin money,” says the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts. I guess 
he has used the word which is actually in the 
text of the Constitution; but have I not used 
the synonym of it? ‘* No,’’ says my honor- 
able friend from Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp.] I 
say the authority to stamp money; the Senator 
from Massachusetts says to ‘‘ coin’’ money. 

Mr. DRAKE. The synonym is ‘‘to make 
money.”’ 

Mr. HOWE. 

Mr. DRAKE. 

Mr. HOWE. 
synonyms, and to stamp is another. Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary is not unconstitutional I take 
it. Worcester’s Dictionary was published be- 
fore the recent decision of the Supreme Court 


To make money? 
Yes, sir. 


The express declaration that Congress | 


Yes, sir; that is one of the | 


wasannounced. Worcester’s Dictionaryander- | 


takes to define the word ‘‘coin.’’ It gives the 
derivation of it; the Latin word, the Italian 
word, the Spanish word, the French word; and 
Worcester says it means ‘‘a stamp or die,’’ 
and the meaning of the word ‘‘to coin,’’ Wor- 
cester says, is ‘‘to convert into money,”’ not a 
piece of metal, but ‘‘as a piece of metal.’’ ** To 
convert into money as a piece of metal bya 


legal stamp,’’ that is the first definition ; ‘* to | 


fashion’’ is the second meaning, ‘‘ or form by 
stamping;’’ and then ‘‘to invent, to fabri- 
cate,’’ &e. 

So, Mr. President, I hold that I was not mis- 
taken when I affirmed that the makers of the 
Constitution put into it a provision authorizing 
the Congress of the United States to stamp 
money. If they did not use that word they used 
aword which is precisely its equivalent. 

Mr. DRAKE. Did not the honorable Sen- 
ator find that ‘‘to make’’ was one of the 
synonyms? 

Mr. HOWE. 

Mr. DRAKE. 


Not in Worcester. 
I find it here in Webster. 
Mr. HOWE. I was aware of that. 
Mr. DRAKE. ‘To make or to fabricate, 
to invent, to originate.’’ 
Mr. HOWE. But, Mr. President, I wish, 


») 
oo 


SENATE. 


having called the attention of the Senate to 
the text of the Constitution, to call its atten- 

tion to the history of this clause of it, for we 

have the whole of it. I sballnot read it though 

it is very brief. Kvery Senator has seen it. 

We have the whole debate which took place 
| in that Convention upon this clause of the in- 
strument. And what does that debate show? 
1 have already reminded the Senate who they 
were that made up the Convention. I have 
already reminded the Senate that every one 
of the States represented there had this power 
to make paper a legal tender, and had exer- 
cised it. The history of that debate shows 
that the delegates in that Convention were 
deeply impressed with the evils of a paper cur- 
rency, & paper money, a paper legal tender. 
There were, however, to the contrary in that 
Convention men who avowed themselves, not- 
withstanding and in spite of all their expe- 
riences, the friends of paper money. These 
two diverse ideas were developed in that brief 
debate; but although there were men in that 
Convention who desired to put the ban on paper 
money once for all, and who avowed that 
desire, yet nothing is clearer in the world, 
nothing is clearer in any chapter of history 
than the fact that that convention did not dare 
to put this ban upon that medium of cireula- 
tion. When it was proposed to clothe Con- 
gress with the power of emitting bills of credit 
it was moved to strike out those words, and 
those words were stricken out. But why were 
they stricken out? Because, asit was explained 
at the time, if you put them in it may be 
regarded as an invitation to Congress to exert 
the power; and if you strike them out Con- 
gress will still have the power under other 
clauses of the Constitution to emit bills of 
credit just so far as bills of credit can be made 
useful in the administration of the affairs of 
thecountry. For that reason those words were 
stricken out, and Congress was then left with, 
not the express power of emitting bills of 
credit, but with the power of stamping money. 

Now, sir, what is the authority for making 
anything a tender for debt, any kind of com- 
modity? Where shall we look in the Consti- 
tution for the power to make an eagle or a sil- 
ver dollar a tender for debt? Is it anywhere 
except in the clause which authorizes Congress 
to coin money and to regulate the value of it? 
And that clause I insist gives to Congress th¢ 
power to make any kind of money it pleases. 
The Senator from Delaware just now quoted 
from Mr. Webster. I find that the declaration 
of Mr. Webster was relied upon in the opinion 
of the court of appeals of Kentucky in the only 
judgment I find adverse to the legal-tender act. 
i desire to read the words of Mr. Webster : 

“*Curreney, in a large and perhaps just sense, in 
cludes not only gold and silver and bank bills, but 
bills of exchange also. It may include all that 
adjusts exchanges and settles balances in the opera- 
| tions of trade and business. But if we understand 
| by currency the legal money of the country, and that 
| which constitutes a lawful tender for debts and is 
| thestatute measure of value, then undoubtedly noth 
ing is ineluded but gold and silver. Most unques- 
tionably there is no legal and there can be no legal- 
tender in this country under the authority of this 
Government or any other but gold and silver, either 
he coinage of our own mints orforeign coins at rates 
egulated by Congress.”’ 

Now, Mr. President, Webster is dead. How 
colossal a figure he was in the scenery of his 
time, how regal was the authority he asserted 
over the world of mind, it seems to me noth- 
ing could illustrate more plainly than that such 
an opinion as that should have survived him 
and should be repeated to-day as if it were 
sound and correct doctrine. ‘* Most unques- 
tionably,’’ said Mr. Webster, ‘‘there is, and 
there can be no legal tender in this country, 
under the authority of this Government or any 
| other, but gold and silver.” Mr. Webster 
never had seen a debt paid in the world but 
what something besides gold and silver was 
employed in the payment of it; nor has any 
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man who sits within the sound of my voice. 
In the coinage of your country always other 
commodities had been employed; in the specie 
of your country other commodities had been 
‘ mploye d than gold and silver, and those com- 
modities have been changed from time to time, 
under the power expressly given in the Con- 
stitution notto fix, butto ‘‘regulate’’ the value 
of money. I willventure to call the attention 
of the Senate to two or three of these statutes. 
One which was passed in 1792 fixed the com- 
position of the gold eagle at 2474 grains of 
pure gold, or at 270 grains of standard gold, 
and fixed the dollar at 3714 grains of pure 
silver, or 416 grains of standard silver, and 
made the standard for gold to consist of eleven 
parts of fine and one part of alloy. That was 
the act of 1792. In June, 1884, the com 
position of the eagle was fixed at 232 grains 
of pure gold, or 258 grains of standard gold. 
The act of January 18, 1837, again fixed the 
composition of the eagle at 258 grains of stand- 
ard gold, and required the employment of 
standard gold to the exclusion of the pure; 
and it fixed the composition of the dollar at 
1124 grains of standard silver. The act of 
1792 fixed the standard of silver at 1485 parts 
of fine silver and 179 parts of alloy. The 
standard for gold and silver, under the act of 
1837, was fixed at nine parts of pure and one 
of alloy. 

Other acts have been passed since then. I 
have not referred to them. I shall not detain 
the Senate by calling attention tothem. I only 
show that in your coinage, what you conven 
tionally call your coinage, your gold and silver 
coinage, there has been acommodity employed 
which was neither gold nor silver, and Mr. 
Webster must have been clearly mistaken when 
he said that nothing but gold or silver could be 
made alegal tender. But if you say that there 
has only been a small amount of these coins 
of alloy, then | have to remind you that you 
have always hada coin in circulation, and have 
made it a legal tender to a certain amount, 
which did not contain any gold or any silver, 
but copper alone, and you could have made it 
a legal tender, | take it, to anyamount. Would 
that duthority be denied to the Congress of the 
United States? But are we to be told that the 
Constitution will allow a little of alloy to be 
employed in the specie, but not very much ? 
‘iow much? Who shall decide? The court? 
‘Then when you want to regulate your currency 
or refix its value you must go to the Supreme 
Court, and one of its established branches of 
jurisdiction hereatter will be not merely to 
reform contracts, but to settle the principle on 
which you may reform your currency, reform 
your coinage. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time upon 
this proposition than I meant to take. I did 
not mean to submit an argument upon it. | 
meant to submit some reasons why I still 
cherish the faith that the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States did not transcend its constitutional 
powers when it enacted the law providing for 
the issue of Treasury notes, and providing that 
they should be legal tender for debts. 

To my mind nothing seems clearer or more 
inevitable than that, so long as men make prom- 
ises to pay money and Congress possesses the 
sole power to make money, so long as men 
promise to pay dollars and Congress has the 
sole and exclusive authority to define and de- 
clare what a dollar is, the holders of such 
promises must accept for dollars whatever Con- 
gress declares to be such. ‘That such a power 
may be abused is manifest; but so can any 
power, when conferred upon finite beings, be 
abused. If this power be conferred upon Con- 
gress, as 1 hold it most unquestionably is, it 
was conferred not because the Convention knew 
it could not beabused, but because they thought 
the public might suffer more from the want of 
such a power in the Government than it could 
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suffer from any probable exercise of it. If it 
is thought to be hard to make an individual 
take the national promise for his debt when he 


expected to have coin for it, then I say it is | 


harder to see the national life starved out 
because of the inability of the Government 
either to obtain gold or silver, or to make the 
public creditor take anything else. 

And I cannot pass over this subject without 
calling attention to one reason urged by the 
Supreme Court why they declare that law null 


and void. ‘The Chief .Justice,in pronouncing | 


that opinion, ventured to remind the country 
that one of the purposes for which the Consti- 
tution was formed was *‘ to establish justice,”’ 
and he argues that to make these United States 


notes a tender for debts was in violation of jus- 


Lice. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that no one 
ought to urge that consideration against it; 
but if there be a man in the United States 
whose mouth should be foreclosed against that 
argument, it seems to me it is the present Chief 
Justice of the United States, who was at the 
time when that act was passed the Secretary 
of the l'reasury, the minister of finance for 
this country ; andif I am not mistaken, if | 
do not misjudge the quotations from his opin- 
ions which the Senator from Ohio repeated 
here the other day, he is more responsible for 


| that act than any other one man in the United 


States. 

But whether he be responsible for that or not, 
he was responsible at that time for maintain- 
ing the credit of the United States and for dis- 
charging its obligations to the extent of his 
ability. And what was the condition of things? 


| The Senator from Ohio reminded us the other 


day thatat that very time there were $70,000,000 
of requisitions upon the ‘Treasury to which the 
Treasury could not respond. Large sums were 


| due to your soldiers in the field, were due to 


your farmers who had supplied those soldiers 
with bread, were due to your mechanics and 
to your manufacturers. What would the then 
Secretary of the Treasury have recommended? 
He told us over and over again that coin could 
not be provided ; paper must be used; you must 
make your notes, and you must discharge these 
obligations withthem. ‘There was no alterna- 


| tive left to the Government. Your Army must 


go unpaid, or they must be paid in these notes. 
What would the Secretary of the Treasury have 
said, or the Chief Justice nowsay? Will itbe 
said justice required that Congress should issue 
its notes, and with those notes pay the bleeding 
soldier, but say to the soldier that he could not 
discharge his debt in the same currency? If 
that is the idea of justice which animates the 
present Chief Justice of the United States, I 
can only say that his ideas of justice differ 
broadly from my own. 

Mr. President, I insist upon it that these 
notes are a constitutional currency, but still I 


| insist upon it that they are no longer a useful 


currency. 1 insist that Congress has authority 
in its discretion to make paper a legal tender, 


| but | insist that it is not wise for Congress to 


exert that power except in some such emer- 
gency as the nation encountered during the 
late war. 

Now, Mr. President, because I believe these 
notes are no longer fulfilling a useful office I 
desire to see some present efficient steps taken 
to get ridof them. I have before recounted 
what steps seem to me judicious to attain that 
end. It does seem to me that the provision 
made in the tenth section is inadequate for 
the reasons which I have already pointed out. 
But | am aware that that is not the only pro- 
vision contained in this bill; or, I suspect it is 
not the only provision. ‘There is a clause in 
the third section of the bill which, upon mature 
consideration, [ am inclined to think was 
framed for the same purpose. I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator from Ohio to it 
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and ask him if that was the purpose. |; ,,, 
in this way : — 
“And if in the opinion of the Secretary o¢, 
Treasury it is thought advisable to issue’, oo 
amount of four per cent. bonds for any of the. 
poses herein or hereinafter recited than woulk 
otherwise authorized by this section of this ac; .» 
further issues are hereby authorized: Propide,) Ti 
there shall be no increase in the aggregate qi). 
the United States in consequence of any issye 
thorized by this act.’ ‘ 

Am I oram I not mistaken in supposing y) 
that language is employed in order to eo; 
upon the holders of these legal-tender yo, 
the privilege of funding them into four percep: 
bonds at their pleasure, without any condj:;, 
for supplying their place in the circulation wis) 
other notes? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Clearly that is the desi, 
except that against my own Opinion, the gy. 
thority is given to the Secretary to Suspend 
the right when, in his judgment, the accumy. 
jation of these notes in the Treasury shal| }y 
too great. 1 agree with the Senator; | woy\) 
give the right to convert ; but the authority \: 
given to the Secretary to suspend the right at 
his discretion. 

Mr. HOWE. I accept the explanation 9: 
the Senator from Ohio, exceptupon one point, 
He says itis clearly the meaning of that clause. 
I think he is mistaken on that point. I read jt 
several times before | was enabled to puttha: 


| interpretation upon it; but if it does not meay 


that I cannot conceive what it does mean: < 
I have no doubt it does mean just that. 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask th: 
Senator this question: what is to be done with 
these legal-tender notes received into the Treas 


| ury for four per cent. bonds under this section’ 


Are they to be canceled, or can they be pu 
out again in the current expenses of the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. HOWE. I am clear upon that poiu 
that under this clause they must be canceled, 


| because the condition is positive that the del 
shall not be increased; and if $1,000,000 o: 


legal tenders be paid into the ‘Treasury and 
$1,000,000 of bonds issued, and thereafter th 
legal tenders be reissued, then your debt is 
increased by $2,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They may be issued and 
reissued in the payment of the public debt un: 
doubtedly. This provision does not require 
them to be canceled. Ido not understand 
the Senator to claim that he would not }x 
willing to give a bond bearing four per ceut., 
nor do | understand him to claim that ther 
would be great eagerness on the part of the 
people to surrender their greenbacks for these 
bonds. That seems to disturb my honorable 
friend from Indiana. 

Mr. HOWE. I do not know what the eager 
ness may be to get hold of the-four per ceu!. 
bonds in exchange for the greenbacks; bu! 
the Senator is mistaken—— ; 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM. Allow me to max 
a suggestion. If I understand this section ti 
greenbacks are not to be converted unconé: 
tionally into bonds, but only at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iso stated. 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM. Those holding thes 
notes hold obligations of the Government un: 
paid, uncanceled; but they have no right 0’ 
themselves, under this bill, to fund them. {her 
is a condition—the will of the Secretary. | 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, Ido notund 
stand that the Senator from Ohio can be rg! 
in his interpretation of this section after «: 
He says that the notes are not to be retired —— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not to be canceled. 

Mr. HOWE. Not be canceled, althouz 
funded. They may be reissued in the paym’ 
of the debts of the United States. What debi: 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bonded debt. 

Mr. HOWE. What bonds are payable | 


them? These bonds are to be gold bonds: 
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{ist CONG... 


od it is said that all your existing bonds are 
aval le in gold. 
ir. POMEROY. Pacific railroad bonds. 
Mr. HOWE. Pacific railroad bonds, lunder- 
a 1. are not our bonds. 
ie, SHERMAN. These notes when they 
vo into the Treasury will be held in the 
sury, of course, as the property of the 
red States until they can be paid out. | 
» confess that this section does not meet 
wn view. lL have always favored, in all 
.e funding bills, conferring on the note- 


ier the same right that is conferred on the | 


od-holder; and if a majority of the Senate 

end this section so as to give to every holder 
a United States note the right to convert it 
to a bond the section would please me much 

tter than it does now. But such was not the 
view of the committee, and such is not the de- 
ire of the Secretary, to whom we had to defer, 
because he has to exercise the powers con- 
erred under this bill. He thought that the 
yneonditional right to convert United States 
notes into bonds might embarrass him in the 
egotiation of the bonds; but the very moment 
the bonds are negotiated he would undoubt- 
edly be very glad to convert the greenbacks to 
the same extent. 

Mr. HOWE. Ishall be compelled to vote 
1) strike out this clause altogether, or shall be 
compelled, { think, to vote against the entire 
hill if it be not stricken out; for I cannot con- 
eive how this clause in the section can be 

erative at all, except in the way of allowing 

e unconditional funding of the greenbacks 
nto four per cent. bonds and the contraction 


fthe currency just to the extent tbat they are | 
funded ; and if that be the operation of it, | 


anxious as | am that these legal-tender notes 
hali be out of the way, yet 1 cannot consent 
hat they shall be retired at that cost to the 

untry—not at the cost of contracting the cir- 

lation as fast as they are funded. That ex- 
periment was tried once ina very guarded way ; 

tit was tried only for about a year before 
Congress was very anxious and eager to recede 
rom that policy. It is not just to try itagain. 
lt has been once tried and condemned, and I 
annot see any use in repeating the experi- 
ment. Allow these notes to be funded upon 
condition that the circulation is not contracted 
and I will agree to it, but no faster than that, 
nor upon any other condition than that. 

Mr. President, I have complained of this 
bill because it seemed to me the whole strength 
of it was expended in an effort to refund a 
lebt which is already funded. I should be 
glad to have it funded at a lower rate of inter- 
est; but if we can refund it at a lower rate of 
‘uterest is authority needed for that purpose? 
it has seemed to me that the Secretary of the 
lreasury has all the authority that the Legis- 
ture can possibly confer upon him; and I 
isk the attention of the Senator from Ohio to 
i statute already upon the books. ‘The act of 
April 12, 1866, declares— 

“That the act entitled ‘An act to provide ways 
ind Means to support the Government,’ approved 


{ 
t 
{ 


uthorize the Secretary of the Treasury, at his dis- 
cretion, to receive any Treasury notes or other obli- 





March 3, 1865, shall be extended and construed to || 
a 1 


eations issued under any act of Congress, whether | 
Searing interest or not,in exchange for any deserip- | 


‘ton of bonds authorized by the act to which this is 
)amendment.”’ 


Which bonds may be any kind of bonds | 


hearing an interest in coin of not more than 
.'Y 


per cent., or in currency of not more than 
Am I right? 


ven and three tenths per ceut. 
Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 
Mr. HOWE. This act continues: 


And also to dispose of any description of bonds 
‘uthorized by said act, either in the United States 
't elsewhere, to such an amount, in such manner 
and at such rates as he may think advisable, for law- 
‘tt Money of the United States, or for any Treasury 
otes, certificates of indebtedness, or certificates of 
Aeposit, or other representatives of value which have 
“en or which may be issued under any act of Con- 








Mr. Howe. 


funding Bill 


gress, the proceeds thereof to be used only for retir- 
ing ‘lreasury notes or other obligations issued under 
any act of Congress.”’ 

Mr. CONKLING. Now read the section 
which fixes the interest, any interest. 


Mr. HOWE. 


I have recited the provision 


|| of the act of 1865 which authorized the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury to issue bonds in amount 
up to $600,000,000. Another clause of this 
act takes off that limitation ; and those bonds 
may bear au interest not to exceed six percent. 
in coin or seven and three tenths per cent. in 
currency ; and this act says that he may ex- 
change those bonds, or he may dispose of them 
at home or abread, for just such priceas he sees 
fit to ask, and to employ the proceeds in dis- 
charging any obligation of the Government. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I would inquire of the 
honorable Senator if he voted for that bill? 
Mr. HOWE. 1 wish the Senator would not 
ask me that question, and I hope he will not 
investigate the fact. Really I do not know 
whether I voted for it or not; and if I did 


| know I am not bound to criminate myself. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I wish simply to repeat 
again that in my opinion that is the most 
atrocious act that was ever put upon the statute- 
book. 

Mr. HOWE. 
say so. I will not go so far as that; it is not 
so atrocious. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the difference 
between that act and the funding bill? 

Mr. HOWE. My friend from New York 


| asks me what the difference is between that 
Does he not see the | 


act and the funding bill. 
difference? ‘l'welve million dollars are appro- 
priated in the funding bill, which are not con- 
tained in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Onthe contrary, that bill 
does contain the same appropriation. 

Mr. CONKLING.,. One half of one per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thought it was one per 
cent. One per cent. is the old law. I should 
like to have that clause read. My impression 
is that under the act of 1864, referred to in that 
act, the appropriation is one percent. That 
authorized the issue of six per cent. bonds 
in payment of five per cent. certificates; and 
actually it was done. ‘The floating debt of the 
United States, as represented in some cases by 
five per cent. certificates, was converted into 


five-twenty bonds at par; and therefore I say | 
it is an act which increased the public debt ; 


but it has exhausted itself; it has accomplished 
its purpose; and I do not think by a fair con- 
struction it would authorize the funding of the 
debt again. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President I simply call 
attention to that act to show that if authority 
is wanted for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refund the debt, it seems to me he has all the 
authority possible to confer in that very act, 
whereas there is no authority now for funding 
the greenbacks or getting rid of them in any 
possible way. ‘Therefore, it seemed to me 
that an efficient measure was needed for the 
last purpose, but not for the former purpose. 

But, sir, 1 must conclude. I want to say, 
with reference to the funding provisions of this 
bill, that although there are many objections to 
them, yet I do’ not know but that I shall have 
to surmount all those and vote for it, except 
this one clause of the third section. I hope, 


|| not known to our law. 


I am glad to hear the Senator | 





however, the Senator from Ohio will consent | 


to amend the tenth section of the bill so as to 
allow the holders of greenbacks funding them 
under the provisions of that section to have the 


option which is allowed to existing banks, to | 


have the privilege of funding at least one third 
in the different classes of bonds—one third in 


four per cent., one third in four and a half per | 
cent., and one third in five per cent. bonds ; 


and I hope the Senator will consent to an 


| amendment so as to allow new banks to be 


organized or the capital of existing banks to 
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e increased without compelling them to go to 
re extent of $100,000. Fifty thousand dol- 
ars, it seems to me, is a limit that might very 
safely be adopted. . 
With reference to the funding provisions | 
have simply to say, in conclusion, that I regret 
that the bill provides for these different descrip- 
tions of bonds. My objections to those pro 
visions | shall not state, because I am not 
inclined to insist upon them. | consent to the 
appropriation to cover the cost of funding the 
bonds, large as it is; but 1 am profoundly 
sorry for the provision which I find here for 
paying the bonds abroad and for paying them 
in foreign coin. | will say, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts said the other day, that if | 
could be made to believe that allowing them to 
be payable in foreign coin was one substantial 
step toward international coinage, 1 would a 


S 


b 
tl 
} 
i 


| sent to it, for no man living desires to see that 


measure of reform inaugurated more ardently 
than I do myself; but l cannot see how it leads 
to that step; and it seems to me we do dena 
tionalize ourselves when we open foreign offices 
to negotiate our indebtedness, and when we 
promise to pay that indebtedness in a coinage 
If | were going itito 
any market on earth to borrow money I would 


| goin the national character and in the name 
| of the national credit ; I would talk the Amer- 


ican vernacular; | would use its coinage and 
employ its terms; I would not strip off my 
national character even if I were inclined to 
believe that I could enhance my credit or 
secure a better market for my wares. 

There is one other provision in this fund- 
ing bill that I seriously object to, and that is 
the provision which exempts the bonds from a 
taxation, national or State. It does seem to 
me unwise. Mr. President, look atit. If you 
leave those words out of the bill not a dollar 
of tax can be assessed on the bonds in the 
pockets of any foreign holder. Lverybody 


| knowsthat. Ifyou leave those words out of th: 


bill, not a dollar of tax can be assessed upon 
them by any Stateinthe Union. The only tax 


| that can be assessed upon them is upon that 
| portion of them which are held here, and they 
| can only be taxed as other income is taxed. | 
| look, 1 am sorry to say, to see the income tax 


wiped off your statute- book ina very short time. 
I am sorry to believe that that is coming, but I 
think itis coming. Withina year or two there 
will be no tax imposed upon any kind of in- 
comes. Now, why is it the part of wisdom to 


| put upon your statute-book a provision so ob 


noxious as this, which will really effect so little ? 


| The public judgment is opposed to that declar- 


| than I have myself. 
| cretion which he has now, he were omnipres 


| bill. 


ation, and yet what is effected in any econom- 
ical point of view by employing this language 


|| in the statute? 


I do not say that if you refuse to strike out 
that provision I shall refuse to vote for the 
1 do say, unless I am enabled to see 
light with reference to that clause of the third 
section, which I have not yet seen, unless that 
is stricken from the bill, L shall be obliged to 
vote against it; for I will not again put in the 
hands of any minister the unconditional power 
to go into the market and borrow these notes 
which now constitute a pert of the circulation 
of the country and to destroy them and to put 
nothing in the circulation of the country in 
their place. I know that this is limited and 
put under the control of the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. No man has more 
confidence in the discretion of that minister 
If, in addition to the dis 


ent, could be in all parts of the country at 
once, could be in the Sepainees of Maine, 
of Wisconsin, and of Oregon, the rice-fields, 
the sugar-fields, and the cotton-fields of the 
South, and the manufactories of New England 
all at once, andif he were omniscient also and 
could see in seed time what the harvests would 
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SENATI Funding Bill—Mr. Bayard. 41st Cona....2p Spec “1s 
be, then I might be willing to submit that dis- || time will not elapse before our own shall be | This was done not without debate. or hy 
’ ] E - ‘ rency @ 
cretion to him; I should believe it would be || so placed under such a system of diminution lessly. The evils of this system had all b te Gov" 
i exercised wisely. Butif I had those very attri- || that each year the people shall feel the burden || foretold. But party power was dearer ty “We 
, . . . i na § 
butes [ would not accept that discretion. I || growing liehter, and each year the credit of the || majority of that Congress than public fq ay 
‘ would not have it conferred upon me unless || Government shall advance. To this end the || The founders of our Government had suffere, Constit 
you would make my constituents omniscient || present recklessness of public expenditures || bitterly from the use of paper money, r ative 
also, so that I could be sure they would ap- || must be replaced by a system of rigid frugality, || system had proved its falsehood and its perfec: por . 
prove of my exercise of it. The exercise of || and our present unjust system of duties upon || worthlessness in our war of independe nee, ndeed, 
that very power, in my judgment, will destroy || imports thoroughly reformed. | any man doubts this let him read the deb,,, Copstit 
any minister, will destroy any Administration. || | cannot with any patience contemplate the || of the Convention which framed the Fede, cine wate 
j || fact of the laboring classes in this country || Constitution and these doubts must be all ; that re 
; z ; | being reduced to the condition of those of || moved, and the lessons so taught us by th xchan 
‘ r eg 
Funding Bill. || Europe. To the laboring man of England— || sages of 1787 had been repeated ‘by our wi Tae 
re ‘| for the debt of that nation has been made the |} and best men in every generation since, ois. 
SPEECH OF HON. T. F. BAYARD, || point of comparison with ours—what hope is It has been owing to the disregard of +4, the val 
I | ! I £ ge ) eu -ress 1 
OF DELAWARE, || there for rest or comfort in the declining years || lessons and warnings, and by direct, flagrany nd sil 
Uy : e | of his life? The poor-house fills the vista violation by the Republican party of the pr emit b 
Bi a aa ae Se 
, SRS VSIIED STATES OBEATE, | through which he must look forward, almost || visions of the Federal Constitution, that oy, | 4 and 
March 7, 1870. || without hope of any other termination of his || peoplegroan to-day underat least $900,000, 09) Mr. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having || life-long labors. It has not so far been the || of the present debt; and this is a moderate last 8} 
under consideration the bill (5. No, 580) to authorize || case in this country—God grant it never may— || estimate of the cost to us of the paper money Mr. 
the funding and consolidation of the national debt, | for a home and homestead has been and is now issues. ‘The most reasonable and reliable est for re 
‘ne Te ea ish specie || | 7s 
to extend banking facilities, and to establish specie ‘| a reasonable hope as the result of a life of || mate I have yet seen places sixty-six and tw Unite 
ee ms || industry and integrity in the United States of || third cents on the dollar as the average su Mr. 
Mr. BAYARD said : || America to any man who so chooses to con- || received for our present Federal securities, honor 
Mr. PRESIDENT: W hen this funding bill was | duct his life. Sir, it will not be unwise at this time and jy Webs 
considered in committee | was the only mem- | Sir, it is with thoughts like these that I have || view of the plain facts before us, which we State 
ber who dissented from that measure. My felt such horror and repugnance at the vast || must confront, that we should recur to some both, 
reasons for that dissent are very simple and |} Jand grants by the present Congress to the || of those teachings. l‘or that purpose I asi of the 
satisfactory to myself. | he chief one may be || giant railroad corporations cre: ated in the great || the Clerk to read from the remarks of Mr Mr, 
ummed up inthis, that I believe this bill tends |} West; when I see these vast principalities || Webster made upon our currency in 1816, and my he 
to perpetuate the existence of an unconstitu- || of land voted heedlessly and recklessly away || also a subsequent speech made by him upon Mr. \ 
tional currency. This currency has been the || hy the American Congress from their people || the subject of the Bank of the United States, State 
source of so much evil in the country for the || that I feel alarmed. It was the patrimony not ‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: anyth 
past eight years, 18 80 chiefly the “ause Ol any only of our popul ition of the present day, but ‘Tt is our business to foresee this danger, and t payin 
present embarrassment respecting the funding of the gene rations who are to succeed oaiee avoid it. There are some political evils which are to St 
of the debt and the treatment of the finances |! [t has been bestowed under the name of enter- | at on cous we che > cap yd ee by ‘he tiona 
i eit i. c "11; Fae » ; . * * . ° . }} at onceas we 1e€ peopie asthe Guvernment., War 
of the country, that I am unwilling to give my || prise and to assist enterprises, in violation of || and invasions, iheretare, are not always the moe we h 
assent to any measure that shall tend to con- | those earlier lessons of lawthat certainly should certain destroyers of national prosperity. They that 
tinue it. influence us. It has been vested in these cor- || Come inno ee a They announce their befor 
: ; ’ | : —) aad creas bs |} own approach, and the general security is preserved the fj 
in the course of this debate I have felt much porations in mortmain, for they and their suc- |} by the general alarm. Not so with the Se ‘ the fe 
‘gret at finding the minds of Senators con- || cessors, unlike natural bodies, cannot die and || debased coin, a depreciated paper currency, Or: ment 
oanplasens with satisfaction a system of debt |} have that subdivision of estates. that ending || depressed and falling publiceredit. Not so witht Sir 
os thin aamaiey anion: hen -aulaied ie: aenne filial inti iad alan f | ; li “ plausible and insiduous mischiefs of a paper money te. 
ight hn tgs ; Y || of interests which the close of human life || system. ‘These insinuate themselves in the shape oi are 
xeverations in Great Britain. The genius of || brings to all individual tenures; but they are || facilities, accommodation, and relief. They hold oy whew 
the two Governments is totally dissimilar, and locked up through all time in the dead hand | the most fallacious hope of an easy payment oi in 18 
[ am unwilling, for one, to bind the credit of || of ; || debts and a lighter burden of taxation. It is eay of fi 
4: hae - ; , ; ora corporation. for a portion of the people to imagine that Govern- = 
our country under a Sy stem ol extended sul- Now, Mr. President, this enormous debt of i} ment may properly continue to receive depreciate! Gent 
frage, exposed to trials which I think it could || more than twenty five hundred million dollars, || P®Pe because aay - av Feo aves it, apie ause ot the 
aes ie ; = is more convenient to obtain it than to obtain otuer ae 
illy bear, and hd hich the credit of Great Britain as it appears on the books of the ] reasury, and paper or specie. But on these subjects it is that Gov- ive 
would hardly have borne under astate of things excluding all war liabilities, is a terrible fact at || ernment ought to exercise its own peculiar wisdo Just | 
similar to our Own, this time in our country. I do not propose to and caution. It is supposed to possess on subjects 0! mont 
In the first place, the funded debt of Great ile’ at . this nature somewhat, more of foresight than has state 
2 eens eer ae : go back into the past to stir up the ashes of by- || falien to the lotof individuals. Lt is bound to fore ; 
seme been w ith some complacency gone controversies, to rekindle the embers of || see the evil before every men feels it, and to take all wher 
compared with our own, is not nearly so great || political di : ink it just; ig necessary measures to guard against it, although this 
in a portion to the accumulated wealth of the an taenee ae soiree 30 they may be measures attended with some difficulty tion 
pee : “ys 55 ae p ; that we shoul inquire into the past so far 2S || and not without temporary inconvenience. In wy a 
country as 18 the debt of the United States, to enable us to leara from its teachings wisdom humble judgment the evil demands the immediate takel 
and pays but three per cent. interest; and yet, | in the present and in the future. attention ot Congress. It isnot certain, and in my in he 
managed with creat finar iskill. it still ec al saa ie ; . ; opinion not probable, that it will ever cure itsel! no D 
8 a ancial skill, it stil prosens | W hat is the chief cause of the vastness of this || [t is more likely to grow by indulgence; while the co 
like a terrible incubus upon the energies of debt? It was not only that, like most great war || remedy, which must in the end be applied, will be- ify h 
: 7 ; y ’ g 
that nation, and especially upon her laboring || debts, there was great peculation, fraud, and voles, 75 apie by delay.”’— Works of Webster, wher 
»lineepe ro. . > F 5 eas star -. . . . vo Pp — civ 
classes. Yet the debt of Gre at Br llain, for waste attending its creation : not only robbery ‘First, as to the currency of the country. This is give 
ai that ceaene? . held by her own under the cloak of ** loyalty,”’ (that most mys- at * times a most important political object. A ham 
people almost entirely and controiled within ious ‘ - || sound currency is an essential and indispensabl imm 
uch etre eunieite teriou oe many-colored garment of || cccurity for the fruits of industry and honest enter- ores: 
. ry. A politica favoritism, ) but it was chiefly because, prise. Every man of property or industry, every i 8! 
Now, the bill reported by the committee || departing from all our traditions, from the || man who nee oe ere wast he poneaty pet 4€ ¢ 
rrovides for the holding, and I may say in some as Re0008 OF 50 ODLAID WARS KO OBA RONGHAY Sard, Bas tion 
y sok sihecetinitememan teal y , aoe principles of finance stamped indelibly upon || girect interest in maintaining a safe circulating me pedi 
er perpetua ion of our debt, inthe hands || our written Constitution, in spite of the warn- dium; such a medium as shall be areal and substan- b 
of foreigners and aliens, by making its interest || ings of every generation of our statesmen from || tial representative of property ; not liable to vibrate ea 
payable at points abroad and in foreign coin. || the formation of our Government until the Se seere ne ya ts be blown ee to pr 
Sir, such a feature as this should be repugnant present time, the Republican majority of Con- || and secure by its immediate relation to that which the 
to the pride of the American people. And, || gress in 1862 resorted to issues of paper money - aw regards as oe permanent ‘politica A est | 
furthermore, it is dangerous to their interest i i is TD isordered currency is one of the greatest of politica! intel 
~ oe - a r interests. |/ to sustain public credit. They created a money |! (vile. It undermines the virtues necessary for tl pow 
would place our debt in the hands of foreign- of credit which had no intrinsic value. It was support ofthe social system and encourages prope! : 
ers, and we are providing by the bill to retain || a ‘ blunder’’ in finanee, which, as the witty = ere of ohne 2 age It wars agains be 
itin their hands, so that at any time, when mos ‘p i 6 ime.’? || industry, frugality, and economy; and it fosters the that 
ah teetnaree ; -, when most | ’renchman said, was ‘‘ worse than a crime. evil spirits of extravagance and speculation. 0! al! the 
we needed credit, we should be most liable to || It has debauched our whole people. It did |) the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes 0f , 
hostile influences by having our bonds returned || more to place the laboring masses of this coun- re, a ry ewe aoe more offvetual than tha live 
upon us, at a time when it was most necessary | i itali , which deludes them with paper money nis 18 the ive 
- oe as we _ recessary || try in the hands of capitalists than all your most effectual of inventions to fertilize the rich man as 
o us to have them kept away. Anything, || other measures combined. It unsettled values |} field by the sweat of the poor man’s brow. Ordinary deb 
therefore, which tends to create permanently || by destroying the only standard of value. You || tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation, these beat ted 
debts in this country to be held by aliens and || might as weil have repealed all laws for the op the happiness of the mass of the re _ 
» > > , . . . i pa C uu 
foreigners will meet with my opposition. regulation of weights and measures. It placed || robberies committed by a depreciated paper. Out Se 
The debt of Great Britain is permanent; by || a strip of India-rubber in lieu of the yard-stick, | =e history has resorted for our instruction or pa 
its very formation and system is » ’ : +x and more than enough of the demoralizing tenden’>, oy 
cor ta wot intended to and jugglers bottles in place of fixed measures || ti) injustice, and thy intolerable oppression on t whe 
€ so. must express my hope that a long || or quantities. virtuous and well-disposed of a degraded paper cur ical] 
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.y authorized by law or in any way countenanced 

' t 
BO ee noW, sir, that the establishment of a 
‘nd uniform currency was one of the great 
~eontemplated in the adoption of the present 
wstitution. Ifwe could now fully explore all the 
‘ives of those who frame l and those who sup- 

‘ithat Constitution, perhaps we should hardly 
more powerful one than this. The object, 
eed, is sufficrently prominent on the face of the 
vetitution itself. It cannot well be questioned 
2 Ww: is intended by th it Constitution to submit 
le subject of the currency of the country, all 


ré 


und : 





ewob 
ut res 
; nge, Whatever that should be, to the control 
i.eisjation of Congress. Congresscan alone coin 


ongress can alone fix the value of foreign 


| legis 
cae Cc 
8. No State can coin money; no State can fix 
10 alu s of foreign coins; no State (nor even Con- 
‘ress itself) can m: ake anything a tender but gold 
aa silver in the payment or debts; no Sts ate can 
bills of credit.”’— Works of Webster, vol. 3, pp. 


t 
and 399. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
last speech? 4 

Mr. BAYARD. May 25, 1832, on the bill 
»r renewing the charter of the Bank of the 
[7 nite od Sti ates 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ail I wish to say to my 
honorable friend is this: the speeches of Mr. 
Webster on that subject related solely to the 
State bank paper; and those speeches were 
noth, if 1 understand it, in advocacy of a bank 
of the United States. 

Mr.BAYARD. Notatall,sir. Iwilldraw 
my honorable friend’s attention to the fact that 
Mr. Webster in this speech declares that no 
State, and not even Congress itself, can make 

anything a tender but gold and silver in the 
payment of debts. It was not said in reference 
to State banks. He was arguing the constitu- 

ionality of the Bank of the United States ; and 
we have the authority of his great name for 





‘ 
t 


that which I think we had plainly enougn | 


before impressed, as I have said, indelibly upon 
the features of our written charter of govern- 
ment. 

Sir, we have heard the wise utterances of 
the great statesman New England; and 
when the Republican majorities in Congress 
in 1862 sinned in adopting this vicious system 

finance it was with their eyes wide open. 
Gentlemen among theablest, the mostrespected 
ot their party warne 2d them in tones not less pos- 
itive than those of Mr. Webster which | have 
just caused to be read. Mr. Collamer, of Ver- 
mont, that clear-minded and most respeetable 
statesman, Whose name carries with it weight 
wherever it is heard, declared positively when 
this legal-tender clause was under considera- 
tion in this body that ‘‘to him the oath he had 
taken to support the Constitution was recorded 


rards the actual medium of payment and | 


What is the date of that 
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sity requires money, I will go and stealit or author- 
ize anybody else to steal it. I will not say to a man, 

* Here is my note for so much, and if I do not pay it 
you must steal the amount from the first man you 


| come to, and give him this note in payment.’ [ will 
| do nothing of that kind.’ 
In the course of the same debate Mr. l’es- 


senden, after speaking of forced contributions 
from the people of the country, which he justi 


| fied under the constitutional power of Con- 
| gress, said: 
**Thank God, we have not arrived at that! But I 


am not certain that it would not be a more manly 
course to meet the matter straight in the face, and | 
if we are to compel a man to part with his property, 


| to do it without offering him what may appear to be 


| ity and integrity of the 


security; and yet Lam not certain that that would 
not be the more manly and praiseworthy course to | 
pursue. Then, sir, as to this question of necessity, 
{ wish to ask the gentleman to consider upon what 
public credit is founded? According to my reading 
an my view of the case, it has but one foundation, 
and that is the confidence of the people in the abil- 
Government and its power 
and its willtopay. Public credit h: is no other found- | 
ation th: ut [am aware of than that.’ * 
“Going to the extent that this bill does, to say 


| } 
| that notes thus issued shall be receivable in pay; | 


| mentof all private obligati 


| which he would not otherwise recieve or be obliged 


ment, it must inflict 
| We owe debts 
| to this country an 1 to the people of this country in 


| tendered for public dues be a forced loan; and to | 
| the extent of the difference between their current | 


of public faith.’ 


in heaven as well as upon earth, and there was | 


no necessity that in his estimation would just- 
ify him in the breach of it. He admitted that 


when the Government borrows money it must | 


give some evidence of the debt, whether by the || sig rg A gt ger em Fries pug Boke opal 
|| tende ld « silver, as calculated to | 
uame of ‘l'’reasury note or some other name is || © : 


immaterial ; but he denied the power of Con- 
gress to make them a tender in payment of debts. 
He quoted largely from Story on the Constitu- 
tion to show the illegality as well as the inex- 
pediency of the measure, and he said it would 
be aiding and assisting men who owed debts 
to pay those debts with a depreciated paper at 
the cost and expense of the creditor. His hon- 


est Opinion was that the Constitution never | 
intended to invest Congress with any such | 


power. He referred to the debates in the Con- 
vention that formed the Constitution to show 
that the men of that period always entertained 
the opinion that the United States could have 
nothing else a tender but coin. While they 
lived there was never such a thing thought of 


|| amounts to aflirmative authority of the highest kind 


48 attempting to make the evidences of the | 


debt of the Government a legal tender, let their 
form be what they might. ‘He urged taxation 
and the issue of Treasury notes receivable for 
public debts, and closed as follows 

I have no doubt that this country is ite to sus- 
tain itself in this strife, pecuniarily as well as phys- 


ically, I, for one, desire to do that; but I do not 
want to do it by saying that now, because the neces- 


| whose reputation should be dearer to states- 


| lower House. 


| It is hardly too much to say, therefore, that the uni- 


| itable. 


ons, however contracted, 
is in its very essence a wrong, forit compels oneman 
to take from his ne ighbor, in payment ot a debt, that 


to. receiv e, and what is probably not fall payment. 
‘Again, it encourages bad morals, because if the 
currency falls, (as it is suppose. d it must, else why 
defend it by a legal enactment?) what is the result? 
It is that every man who desires to pay off his debts 
at a discount, no matter what the circumstances 
are, is able to avail himself of it against the will 
of his neighbor, who honestly contracted to receive 
something better. 1 
‘Again, sir, necessarily as a result, in my judg- 
2 stain upon the national honor. 
abroad yet. Money has been loaned 


good faith. Stocks of our private corporations, stocks 
of our States and of our cities, are held and owned | 
abroad. We declare that for the interest on all this | 
debt, and the principal, if due, these notes, made a 
legal tender by act of Congress, at whatever discount 
they shall stand, shall be receivable. Payment must 
be enforeed, if at all, in the courts of this country; 
and the courts of this country are bound to recog- 
nize the law that we pass. That result, then, is inev- 


Then further, sir, 1 find the authority of my 
honorable colleague on this committee, the 


| from the hour they 
| will beshunned andcondemned by the laws of 





Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Morrii,] de- 
claring in the course of the same debate that 
this legal-tender measure was one ‘‘ not blessed 
hwy , ’ 
by one sound precedent and damned by all. 
Again he said, referring to the paper issues | 
made a legal tender by law: || 
“If so made, 


they would to the extent they are 





value and that of stant lard coin it would be a breach 


He termed it ‘‘a question of doubtful con- 
stitutionality, because it was an ex post facto 
law, immoral, and abreach of the public faith;”’ 
and with all the earnestness he possessed he 
protested ‘‘ against making anything a legal 


undermine all confidence in the Republic, 


man, as well as to soldiers, than life itself.’’ 

I shallconclude my citations from the author- 
ities of our own day with the remarks made by 
the honorable Senator from New York, [ Mr. 
CoNnKLING,] who was then a member of the 
He said: 

“‘T propose to assign my reasons briefy for voting 
against the attempt by legislation to make paper a 
legal tender. The proposition is a new one. No || 
precedent can be urged in its favor; no suggestion 
of the existence of such a power can be found in the 


legislative history of the country; and I submit to 
my coileague, as a lawyer, the proposition that this 


against it. Had such a power lurked in the Consti- 
tution as construed by those who ordained and admin- 
istered it, we should find itso recorded. The occa- 
sion for resorting to it, or at least referring to it, has, 
we know, repeatedly arisen; and had such a power 
existed, it would have been recognized and acted on. 


form and universal judgment of statesmen, jurists, 
and lawyers has denied the constitutional right of 
Congress to make p: per a legal tender for debts to 
any extent whatever.’’ ° 

** But, sir, passing as I see I must from the consti- 
tutional objections tothe bill, it seemsto me ep | 
moral imperfections are equally serious. Itwill,of |! 


| tion;.and I 


| in by the Supreme Court of the United St 


| it was passed ; 


| tion of 


| ure of necessity. 
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course, proclaim throughout thecountry asaturnalia 
of fraud, a carnival for rogues. Every agent, attor 
ney, treasurer, trustee, guardian, executor, admin- 
istrator, ¢ DESEO, c omission merchi int, and every 
debtor of a fiduciary charecter who has received fo 
others mone y, hard money, worth a hundred cents in 
the dollar, will forev« r release himself from liabil- 
ity by buying up fos that knavish purpose, at its 
depreciated value, the spurious curreney which we 
shall have put afloat. Everybody will do it except 
those who are more honest than the American Con 
gress advises them to be. Think of savings-banks 
intrusted with enormous aggregates of the pittance 
of the poor, the hungry, and the homeless, the 
stranger, the needle-woman, the widow, and the o1 
phan, and we are arranging for a robbery of ten, if 
not of fifty, ber cent. of the entire amount 
& * : * * 

‘The ibd scheme presupposes that thenotesto 
* emitted will be lepers in the commercial world 
are brought into it, that they 
trad 
and value. If this is hot to be their fate, what is the 
sense, as was s2idin the Federal Constitutional Con 
vention, in attempting to legislate their v; tlue up? 
Now, sir, I do not believe that you can legislate up 
the value of a thing any more than you can make 
generals herces by legislation.’’ ° 


L have referred to these high authorities for 
the purpose of showing that this act of the 
Republican party was committed with its eyes 
wide open and with a fair warning from its 
ablestand best members. Of course the ehsenl 
ocrats, as a party, voted against that measure. 
They had their usual guide. It was a measure 
even termed by Republican statesmen “of 
doubtful constitutionality ;’’ butin the humbler 
and more certain faith and subordination of 
the Democrats they found it was a power not 


| granted by the Constitution, and that was for 


them conclusive reason against attempting to 
exercise it. 

After this law had passed, and it came up 
before the courts of the country, there have 
been decisions upon the subject of its consti 
tutionality, some aflirming itin a manner that 
seems to us now, by the light of late decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
simply absurd. There was one, however, mat de 
in 1863 by Judge Soran of Pennsylvania, 
at present a member of the supreme court of , 
that State, which must always, in my opinion, 
shed luster upon his name and abilities. Ie 
delivered in 1863, inthe case of Borievs. Trott, 
a dissenting opinion, it is true, but an opinion 


| affirming what up to that time had been believed 


to be the law of the landin regard to the uncon- 
stitutionality of the act of Congress making 
paper a legal tender for the payment of de bts. 
That decision was as perfect in its clear, con- 
cise reasoning as a mathematical demonstra- 
rejoice that the conclusions of 
Judge Sharswood in 1863 have been concurred 
ates 
in 1870. 

This has been called a war measure, a meas 
Sir, the best minds of the 
Republican party did not believe so at the tir ne 
and can ve think so now’ 
Who can doubt that a people who ina an, 
of profound peace have pi aid an annual taxa- 
$500,000,000 could satisfactorily have 
adjusted even such a debt as ours by paying 
largely as they went, by judicious loans and 
equivale nt taxation 7 ? Wh 1y, sir, here in the 
year of grace 1869 we are told by the honor 
able chairman of this Committee on Finance 
that the receipts of this Government from ous- 
toms, internal revenue, and other sources, 
have been nearly four hundred million dollars. 
But the trath was, Mr. President, that if taxa- 
tion proportionate to the dem: nds upon the 
Treasury had been exacted at that time there 
might have been unpopularity following. Even 
the direct tax imposed by a law of 1861 to the 
amount of $20,000,000 was felt to be so dis 

tasteful to the people that the Republican 
party, rather than risk their ype 
their chance of losing power, deferred ¢! 
collection even of that comparatively smal 
amount from 1862 to 1865, and then let thie 
act die altogether. Rather than lose power a! 
that time constitutional limitations were all 
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compelled to give way; and this has been the 
rule for the last nine years. The history of 
that party has been a series of make-shifts and 
expedients; and your ‘* progress,’’ as you 
are fond of terming it, has been a progress 
over broken party pledges and professions. 

Why, sir, if the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WiLtson] was correct in 
what he stated the other day, that the grand 
culmination of all the purposes of this war was 
the scene which a few days ago we witnessed 
upon the floor of this Senate, in the admission 
to # seat in this body of a person having in his 
veins more or less of African blood, then your 
victories, your entire war was one of the most 
dishonest of which history has any record, for 
such objects and such results were never before 
admitted to be intended by your party ; but 
before the people, in your party platforms, in 
the proclamations everywhere of your party 
faith, such results were strenuously denied and 
declared impossible and undesirable. The vail, 
however, is now withdrawn. Let the Ameri- 
can people gaze upon the spectacle. 

And here, sir, passing for a moment from 
the direct subject of this bill, let me refer to 
the constant effort upon the part of the domi- 
nant majority of this Congress, at least of 
many of its members, to affix the stigma of 
repudiation upon the Democratic party. The 
credit of our country is just as necessary, 1s 
just as dear to us, as it can be to you. By what 
right do you assume to yourselves the sole 
custody of the national honor? This reiter- 
ation of your self-sanctity cannot but bring 
you into disrespect. It seems to me as thpugh 
the bitter maxim of Dean Swift had been 
adopted by many members of the Republican 
oOrganizavion ;: 
‘‘and some of it will stick ;’’ and this appears 
to be their rule, and ou all occasions, whether 
in the hour of party triumph or supposed party 
danger, the Democratic party is made the target 
for the most indiscriminate abuse. 

lhe other day the Senator from Massachu- 
etts [Mr. Witson] took occasion, in the plen- 
itude of his power, and from that elevation 
which the vast majority of his party in this 
body gave him, to throw taunts and slurs upon 
the Democratic party. His mouth was filled 
with phrases from Scripture. Ie stood knee- 
deep in his own praises of himselfand his party. 
He referred usto the Bible for his commission, 
and announced himself one of the vicegerents 
ot Almighty God. There was a parable in 
that good Book, with which he affected to have 
much familiarity, which it seemed to me he 
had overlooked. It was that of a certain Phari- 
see who went up into the temple to make his 
prayer, and made such a one as we heard here 
« few days ago from the honorable Senator. 
The value of that prayer we have nothing less 
than divine estimate for. We know how it 
was compared with that other and humbler 
prayer that came from aman who had at least 
begun his Christianity by the necessary virtue 
of humility. 

As | listened to the honorable Senator there 
were some readings of my earlier days that 
came back to me, and among them I remem- 
bered when one of the purest-minded and 
sweetest poets of our language had been simi- 
larly assailed for his alleged irreverence. It 
was Tom Hood who dedicated an ode to one 
Mr. Wilson of his day, when, in his absence 
{rom his native country, he was assailed by that 
gentleman. ‘There is a portion of it which it 
strikes me it might be well to recall to see 
whether there ean be found in it any applica- 
tion to our own time. Llood’s ode to that Mr. 
Wilson ran as follows: 

“Shun pride, O’Rae; whatever sort beside 
You take in lieu, shun spiritual pride. 
A pride there is of rank, a pride of birth, 
A pride of learning, and a pride of purse, 
A London pride—in short, there be on earth 
A host of prides,some better and some worse. 

But of all prides since Lucifer’s attaint 

Lhe proudest swells a self-elected saint.” 
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The moral of the lecture which we received 
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very nearly one half of the aggregate voter, ,; 


from that honorable Senator was that we should || this whole country, even including your rot. 


shun principles that led us into minorities ; 
that when a man’s political principles became 
unpopular they should therefore be abandoned. 
tle did not seem to understand how a man 
can go cheerfully into a minority rather than 
surrender his convictions of right. It has been 
the standing by those convictions that has 
bru. zht the Democratic party into the minor- 
ity in which they stand on this floor. 

| believe that sooner or later, and soon 


rather than late, a faithful adherence to those | 


principles, and a recoguition of their truth and 
value by the people ot the United States, will 
reverse the present majorities in Congress and 
undo much work which the authors now flatter 
themselves will be imperishable. Our ark is 
resting on the high pesksof human reason and 
intelligence, but the great wave of public opin- 
ion is rising and will soon float it to the proper 
haven. 

But the honorable Senator from Massachu- 


| setts was only one of those on this floor by 


| whom we have been attacked. 


Even so dis- 
creet, so worthy, and so valuable a member 


_of this body as the honorable Senator from 
| Vermont who now occupies the chair [Mr. 


Morritt] has deemed it proper, and found 
time constantly in the course of various debates 
in reference to our national finances, to declare 


his utter distrust in the Democratic party as 


guardians of the national credit or of the pub- 


| . °° . 
|| lic faith. Upon one occasion | remember hear- 
| ing him declare that he had as lief trust rebels 


‘* Throw mud enough,’’ said he, || 





| 





| 
1 


as Democrats with the care of the national 
honor. Now, on that point | would ask who are 
rebels? Where are there any to-day in the Uni- 
ted States? Is it wise or just that these names 
should be kept up; that these hard feelings 
should be continued and constantly resusci- 
tated in debate? Surely we need the whole 
strength of our country; surely we need each 


man’s aid in it; and that aid certainly cannot | 


be procured by never-ending, still-beginning 
abuse and aspersions of men’s motives. 

I.ven in the very able and interesting speech 
read by the Senator the other day trom his 
manuscript he declared that the Democratic 
party was one ‘* organized to pollute public 
integrity and cripple its future credit.’’ Sir, 
of whom does the gentleman speak when he 
uses thisphrase? 1 do not propose to answer 


by a mere denial, because it would be beneath | 


the dignity of a Democratic Senator to admit 
it was needed. But 1 would point him to the 
history ofthat party, which, with short intermis- 
sions, for nearly seventy years governed this 
country without one stain upon its faith, finan- 


| cial or otherwise. 


When this revolution of 1861 commenced 
political events placed the reins of power in 
this country in the hands of a minority party ; 
and what did they find? They found this coun- 
try young and strong, with all its resources 
carefully conserved, alusty young giant rejoic- 
ing in all that makes a nation strong and great. 
Who had so nursed it? Who had preserved 
its resources so unimpaired, had kept its name 
without stain and its credit untouched? This 
very party that is now assailed as unfit or un- 
worthy to be trusted with the care ofits finances. 
Sir, on the roll of that party appear names 
which have been placed there in the last nine 
years; the former opponents of our party 
measures, men who have held the highest 
offices in the public gift, have filled them with 
honor and retired from them with universal 
respect ; they have come to us because they 
believed that there was in the Democratic 
party that spirit of conservatism, that spirit of 
constitutional subordination, which rendered 
their measures and their party policy the safest 
for the honor and the welfare of our whole 
people. Did that Senator reflect that this 
party, which he was so stigmatizing, at the last 
presidential election contained within its ranks 





boroughs of the South and your boasted hegr 
constituencies, where the statesman, juris, 
and scholar is disfranchised and his boot-blge! 
becomes a lawgiver ? ; 

Did he reflect that by a change of less th, 
three per cent. the majority of the popula: 
vote would be with the Democratic party? Y,, 
| that is the case. Sir, the Democratic party 
| needs less than three men out of every hundrey 
to make a majority all over this Union, inojas 
ing those States that you have caught by the 
throat and held pinned by the bayonet; gq, 
with all this that party needs less than thre, 
votes out of every hundred to give it a majority 
of the aggregate vote. Sir, it is to-day th, 
rising party; it is to-day upon the flood-tide o: 
advance; and most positively do I athirm mp) 
belief that the next Congress that meets in th. 
city of Washington will contain in the Hous 
of Representatives a Democratic majority o 
members. ; 

Now, sir, l ask what effect can such charge, 
against this great party have but to injure our 
public credit? If the government of this coun 
try is to pass into the hands of the Democrat; 
party, do not let it pass there with its cred; 
smirched in advance before you let go your 
hold on it. Weare your fellow-countryme, 
The reputation of our country is as dear to us 
as it can be to you. Oppose us as you may, at 
least for the sake of our common country do 
us justice, in order that when you leave th 
ship of State she shall not be scuttled befor, 
you give over the command. You certainly 
will not adopt the light language of the profli 
gates of the French regency, and cry, ‘Afte: 
us the deluge.’’ Itsurely cannot be your intent; 
and yet it seems to me that if such declarations 
as I have referred to are to have any effect «: 
all it must be to injure the public credit whe: 
you yourselves shall lose the power that : 
accidental majority in Congress has given yo 

By this continuous system of abuse, ti 
impeachment of men’s motives respecting ti 
public debt, you have wrung from many ind 
viduals hasty expressions of animosity to you 
various plans of finance; and having evoked 
these chance phrases of displeasure from ind 
| viduals, you have sought to fasten them upon 
us as a party creed. 

It should be the duty of every man to foster 
the credit of his country; men of all parties 
and all sections should be induced to subscribe 
for this national debt which you now propose 
to fund anew, and at lower rates of interes’ 
than heretofore. Can you consider that you 
have strengthened the public credit by creating 
these negro constituencies in southern States, 
giving to a semi-barbarous people a voice in 
the control of property, of whose laws they 
are hopelessly ignorant, whose lavish, simple 
minded, thriftless, easy-going natures make 
< natural- born repudiators, who are hasten: 





ing those States where your armies have given 
hem control into hopeless insolvency? If 
this be doubted look at the quotations o! 
those State bonds where negro rule obtains. 
Look at their system and amounts of tax levies. 
Read some of their propositions now before 
the country, such as convening the Legislature 
of the little State of Florida in order that 
$8,000,000 of bonds may be used to build rail: 
roads, &c. The people of that State would starve 
if the interest on such a debt was exacted from 
them. Nay, it would be impossible to collect t. 
Now, Mr. President, my allegation is 10! 
in regard to your intent; but as a subjec’ 
entirely germane to the consideration of 
bill, I do allege that repudiation, so far * 
it ever has actually been followed in this 
country, was commenced by the enactments 
of the Republican party in 1862, when they 
issued paper money, ‘‘rags and lampblack, 
without the least intrinsic value, and made 
it a legal tender for all debts, public ave 
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te, but not for duties on imports and in- 
e st on the public debt. Under the sanction 
¢ your party then: commenced the carnival 
riraud and swindling. The language which 
1 | ive read from various gentlemen high in 
1) aud respect in your party, foretelling 
vould occur, was more than verified in 
h Existing debts were discharged 
y this paper money ata loss of one half or 
»e third of that value in which they had been 
wntracted. Individuals fell into this current 
bolplessty, forthe combined influence of church 
snd State, of civil, military, social, and reli- 
ys denunciations awaited any man who 
spoke of this fraud in the terms it deserved. 1 
remember well, in the town in which I was born 
ind now live, the incarceration in a military 
orison of a gentleman perfectly blameless in 
vis character and life, in weak physical health, 
who was taken irom his home at midnight by 
the military ruler, a General Tyler by name, 
and iwprisoned for having spoken disrespect- 


ti 


tatit 
wial ¥ 


sequel. 


0 


) 


fully of greenbacks! 

So, sir, as individuals were swept into this 
yortex of repudiation, repudiation to the extent 
to which their tenders of payment fell below 
the amount they actually owed, cities, counties, 
wud States followed—the great State of Penn- 
sylvania; the Empire Siate of New York; the 


latter, thank God! against the protest of her | 


Democratic Governor, Horatio Seymour, who 
did in vain endeavor to impress upon the Repub- 
lican Legislature of that State that ‘* honesty” 
was. touse old ranklin’s cold-blooded maxim, 
“the best policy,’’ who urged that they should 
tinue to sustain the honor of their State by 
the payment of the interest of their debt in the 
same money of value in which it had been con- 
tracted; but in vain. Pennsylvania struggled 
alittle while against dishonor; but when paper 
vll in value thirty-three per cent. her virtue 
\ded; and when after the war the premium 
m paper had fallen still lower she elected to 
op interest upoa a loan contracted by her 
ng before the war in gold coin, and pay off 
principal as well as the interest in depre- 
ciated paper. Her creditor naturally protested, 
aud proposed to continue his loau that appre- 
ciation might take place, and that great State 
could afford to be honest. His proffers were 
brusquely rejected, and his protest against re- 
ceiving his debt in depreciated paper was met 
with sneers and insult by that loyal State treas 
urer, Who availed himself of the race to which 
ihe honorable banking house who represented 
the ereditors belonged to avow that as Jews 
they should have their pound of human flesh, 
but not one drop of Christian blood! 
heaped on injury, repudiation seasoned with 
the insolence of ‘* loyalty!’ 


But, Mr. President, that was opportunity for 


repudiation, a repudiation in fact created by 
a Republican Administration. But not only 
‘hat: that party has implanted repudiation in 
the Constitution itself. -In article five of the 
wmendments to the Constitution it is provided 
that ** private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation.’’ That 
article and the ten articles accompanyingit were 
in fact conditions-subsequent to the ratifica- 
ion of the Constitution by many of the States ; 


I know that the great State of New York, in | 


which it was agreed, not in terms directly but 


by moral trust, that if the State of New York || 


and others would adopt the Iederal Constitu- 
hon as their form of government, these articles 
should be subsequently added by way of amend- 
ment thereto. 


use without just compensation. Now, by the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution pro- 
posed by Congress in the absence of more than 
one third of the States or their Representatives, 
unlawfully proposed and just as unlawfully 
adopted, you declared in section four: 


“That neither the United States nor any State 


Insult | 


There was the contract that | 
private property should not be taken for public || 
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shall assume or pay any claim for the loss or emanci- 
pation of anyslave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shall be held illegal and void.” 

Now, what were the slaves included in this 
prohibition, inthis enforced repudiation of pay- 
ment respecting them? They were the property 
of citizens of Kentucky, Maryland, and Del- 
aware—States that had all rejected the four- 
teenth amendment and never been out of nor 
attempted to go outof the Union; whose owners 
had forfeited none of their legal rights under 
the Constitution; and yet you declared by that 
article fourteen that article five of the original 
amendments should be violated, and that pri- 
vate property to the amount of many millions 
should be taken from honest law-abiding cit- 
izens who gave you allegiance, to whom you 
owed the correlative duty of protection—you 
declared their property should be taken from 
them, and you repudiated solemnly the pay- 
ment of your just debt to them for it. 

Why, sir, repudiation of a debt is a question 
of morals. It is not that the debt should be 
secured by bond, or by any other form of obli- 
gation; it is the moral question of indebted- 


ness; aud we have no more common phrase | 


applied to a man whom we wish to speak of as 
an honorable man than that ‘his word is as 
good as his bond.’’ I had just as lief forfeit 
my word as my bond, and I consider that the 
repudiation by a Government of a just debt, 
let the form of the obligation be what it may, 
is a question not in any degree depending on 
that form, but on the substance of the actual 
moral obligation of the debtor. ‘This slave 


property was one of the best recognized species | 
lt was recognized | 


of property in the world. 
by municipal law ; it was recognized by the laws 
of nations ; it was recognized by the laws of 
the States where it existed, and peculiarly by 
the Constitution of the United States. In fact 
slave property was the only property. that per 
se had a voice or hearing and representation in 
the Congress of the United States. ‘That prop- 
erty, and that alone, had a right of representa- 
tion given to it in the national councils by 
giving to the owners of slaves a representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives in the 
ratio of three fifths in proportion to their 
numbers. 

Further than that, in 1864 you passed a law 
giving to the owners of slaves, where they were 


drafted into the Army, $100 bounty for each || 
man so taken; and where they volunteered to | 


the master of each slave so taken $300, which 
was about one fourth of their admitted value; 


and you continued to pay in such cases for | 
three years; and then, in 1867, without further | 


compensation, without anything being said in 
regard to your duties toward these citizens of 
your own country who had never disobeyed 
your laws, nor given you any excuse for taking 


from them any of their rights, you repealed that | 


| law in very short terms, and merely declared 


that ‘‘the said payments are hereby sus- 
pended ;’’ and then, in 1868, you capped the cli- 
max of this repudiation of your just debts to 
your own fellow-citizens by declaring not only 


| that you would not pay, but that you absolutely 


forbade any State who might wish to be 
honest from paying for this very property 
which was taken from the owners for public 
use and withovt giving them any compensation 
whatever. 

It seems to me that under your system of 
reasoning and acting you have reserved all your 
honesty for one form only of your national obli- 


gations. Asa Democrat] am unwilling to sub- | 
scribe to it. The honesty of the party to which | 


I am proud to belong extends to every honor- 
able, just obligation of our people at home and 
abroad. 

Further than that, by your law of 1864, and 
again by resolution of 1866, you closed the 
avenues of justice. Your Court of Claims was 
closed against the consideration ofall that class 
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of claims arising from the taking of private 
property of your own people, those whom you 
term loyal citizens of the South, for public use. 
You gave them no day in court. You gav 
them no hearing. The illustration of their case, 
of the hardships which they had to undergo in 
addition to their loss of property, was most 
eloquently and impressively aaa before the 
Senate by the honorable Senator from Wes! 
Virginia (Mr. WiLLey] the other day. Now, 
sir, was not thata repudiation—denying to you: 
own people access to the altars of justice: that 
a just claim, no matter how just, should no 
even be heard? 

‘Therefore, sir, I consider that in the light of 
the history of the legislation of the Republican 
party since 1861 the word ‘‘ repudiation”? had 
better be excluded from their many charge: 
against the Democratic party. To use a seript 
ural phrase, so much in vogue in that party, 
this beam of repudiation had better be taken 
from their own eye before they call on us to 
remove this imaginary mote from ours. 

Now, sir, my proposition respecting the 
funding of the national debt, desirable as | 
think it for the purpose of diminishing the 
large rate of interest we now pay, is this: that 


| we must postpone any such measure until we 


| finanee, until under the 


| shall have reached a real basis of value for 


our currency, where we shall have a constitu 

tional currency of coined money of value to 
rest our debt upon before we talk of funding 
it. So long as our basis of currency is one ot 

credit only, without intrinsic value, just so long 
uncertainties and fluctuations will distress the 
land and disturb all legitimate business. Let 
us resume specie payments before we offer 
new loans. Some of our bonds are now above 
their par value in gold, and others are nearly 
at par; and here let me say that we owe this 
to no action of Congress, but we owe it to the 
wondrous natural wealth and resources of the 
continent on which we dwell and the enter 
prise of our citizens in developing them. 

Who can doubt that the iicldane of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one made 
early in last spring legalizing coin contracts, 
and the other made but three weeks ago deny 
ing the legality of paper as a legal tender for 
debts contracted prior to the 25th of February, 
1862, have done much to bring gold from 125 
down to 113, and will speedily bring that pre 
mium down to par if Congress shall not inter 
fere to prolong the existence of inconvertible 
paper money, that curse to the commerce and 
business of the country, by passing a funding 
bill which shall contain provisions for bank 
ing to an unlimited extent upon inconvertible 
paper money. 

In 1868, the precise date I forget, Congress 
refused to pass a bill legalizing contracts in 
coin, although it was plain that to use coin in 
special contracts would familiarize our people 
with it and induce them gradually to return to 
it as a basis for all their contracts. After 
these two decisions of the Supreme Court we 
have only heard growls of discontent in both 
Houses from the party of the majority, and 
certain smothered threats against the Supreme 
Court because of its late very restrained decis 
ions; and nowso it is that each Radical Senator 
has fed so full of power for the last nine years 
that when anything is done that suggests a 
check upon his party wishes or his party action 
instantly he— 

** Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.’’ 

I aver, sir, that this approach to the resump- 
tion of specie payments has been a victor) 
of the resources of the country over Radical 
last decision of th: 
Supreme Court of the United States gold los 
thirty-three per cent. of its premium in ten 
days; and now I believe that if the country is 
only let alone it will recover in spite of 1 
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idieal doctors, like other sick men have done, 
iherent strength of its own constitu- 
| do not favor sudden changes. Festina 


ente is a wise maxim for Governments as well 
livid , and reforms to be wholesome 
must be gradual. ‘This is one of the sources 


' 
fa mMmaiviaduais 


of the strength of the English Government, 
from whom it is wise that we should borrow 


Their reforms have 
been gradual and not sudden, so that the peo- 
ple of that country have had timely warning 
and opportunity to accommodate their affairs 
to meet the proposed alterations in the govern- 
mental system. 


lessons of experience. 


[ do not favor the national banking system. 
I would never have created it, and desire to see 
t abolished as soon as possible, but not ruth 
lessly, not suddenly, not unjustly. I consider 
that the national banks have had an advantage 

the cost of the public at large undue and 
unfair; that upon the currency alone we have 
given them they have been receiving as a 
iree gift from the American people some 
$20,000,000 per annum since the day of 
their creation. 
cease. I here ask leave to read an extract on 


this subject from a letter lately received by me | 


from an intelligentand highly respected citizen 
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manently for revenue with such incidental protec- 


tion as may be just to all interests. Permanency in 
the tariff and in that commodity which measures 
values is the one thing needful. If we receive our 
own notes in payment of dutics, on what can we rely 


| for means to pay coin for interest onbonds? Wepay 


coin for such interest when we pay notes redeemable 
in coin; but further, millions on millions of coin will 
in the course of years be thrown into circulation, 


| when it is found to be a fixed fact that gold bears no 


I think it is time this should | 


of the town of Smyrna, in my own State, who | 


has been long familiar with the practical oper- 
ations of banking. In speaking of the debates 
that occurred in Congress upon the bill to 
extend $45,000,000 of currency to southern 
and western banks, by retiring that amount of 
the three per cent. certificates, he says: 


‘ew of those who engaged in that debate, if any, 
appeared as apologists or triends of the national 
banking act, and yet they voted to perpetuate the 
eystem which it inaugurated. ‘The inference is that 
it is the intention of Congress to abandon the cur- 
reney to the national banks just as soon as they shall 
be able to withdraw by any means the legal tenders 
fromcireulation. Whatthen? Ofthenational banks 
doubtless a majority are managed by parties who 
will be found unable to sustain the pressure which 
thut course would entail upon them,and widespread 
tlemoralization of theeurrency must result, equal to 
that of General Jackson’s pet bank scheme. Mr. 
CAMERON, although of large experience as a banker, 


will probably find that he erred widely when he | 


announced that the ‘ banks would sustain specie pay- 


ments if eut loose from the Government.’ The na- || 


tional banks went into operation under the fostering 
care of the Government; they made large profits, but 
their circulation has never given them any trouble 
except to get it. When the Government ceases its 
fostering care, and notes begin to return upon them 
for payment in coin, they must feel the difference, 
and many of them vield toit, and anewsystem must 
be inaugurated. The best interests of the country 


demand of Congress two things, which have perhaps | 


a more strict union in fact than is ordinarily under- 
stood, Those are— 

** First, that the currency (money for use by the whole 
people, or a measure of values for all commodities) 
hould besettled upon astable basis of gold andsilver, 
orthat which every man may rely on safely as their 
representative. 
State banks before the war, but the circulution of 


This was furnished by the sound | 


State banks was restricted, and had no character | 


where they were not known. They were stricken 
<iown to make way for legal tenders and national 
bank notes, which have a circulation of equai credit 
throughout thecountry. Now, itis held that one, and 
the favorite branch of that circulation, must be with- 
drawn in orderthat the other may resume spegie pay- 
ment. Experience will test the practicability of this 
course in a very short timecomparatively, If it suc- 
ceed, all well; if it fail, where are we? There are 
many objections to the emission of paper by the Gov- 
ernment to be used as money; but if the right exist 
under a just and proper interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States those objections must 
he waived to secure the greatest blessing to the 
greatest number, anational currency, redeemable in 
coin, receivable for all Government dues, and com- 
petentto pay all the debts due from the Government. 


Thisean be found in our present legal tenders when- | 


ever Congress shall determine to resume specie pay- 
ments, having first purged the circulation of allelse 
than legal tenders. The whole $700,000,000 now re- 
quired to transact the business of the people of the 
United States can be carried as specie-paying cirecu- 
lation, backed by the credit of the country, on apro- 
vision of coin equal to one tenth the amount of it. 
Perhaps not one man in athousand willeverdemand 
coin, except in small sums for change, if there be 


perfect confidence in the redemption of any amount | 


ondemand. Many years must elapse before specie 
payments will be resumed in any other way. 
“Seoond, that the tariff should be arranged per- 


| full coneurrence. 





premium and is of no more value than Government 
notes; and what is thrown into circulation must 
find its way into the national Treasury, and coins 
must accumulate there after all demands (for inter- 
est) have been met. On the score of utility, of econ- 
omy, of providing for the people that which they 
want, of permanency in thecurrency, indeed of every 
public interest, recall not the legal tenders, but na- 
tional bank notes, from circulation, and have but 
one currency, and that the best, for the use of the 
people.”’ 

Sir, these comments of a very sensible, ex- 
perienced man with slight exceptions meet my 
I believe that with a return 
to specie payments we shall have currency in 
abundance, now withheld for want of confidence. 
Gold and silver will no longer be articles of 
merchandise. We no longer shall have our 
country disgraced and demoralized by those 
occasional gold conspiracies such as we saw 
last summer in the city of New York ; but that 
which was used for the purpose of dishonest 
speculation, of embarrassing the Government, 
or embarrassing the mercantile community and 
keeping up a most discreditable system of 
speculation, shall fall into its proper use as 
currency and stand as security for that paper 
which is such a useful assistant and conven- 
ience in the affairs of mankind when it is 
promptly, easily, and certainly convertible into 


money of value. By gradually withdrawing this | 


national bank currency altogether and remov- 
ing the ten percent. tax now imposed on State 
bank issues we shall have gold and silver, or a 
secured currency convertible into gold and 
silver, which will be a fixed, permanent basis 


for all debts and loans, public as well as pri: | 
vate. When this shall be donethe credit of our | 


currency will enable us to place our bonds as 
low as or lower than any nation on the globe ; 
for resources capable of producing such a 
result will not only excite the wonder of the 
world, but insure its confidence in the country 
which controls them. 


Now, sir, todo all this we must pull together— | 
The course | 
ot treatment pursued by Congress toward the || 


all sections, all parts, all parties. 


States of the South, if it had no other objec- 
tion, if in the natural sense of justice, of pro- 
fessed reunion, of good feeling, it could not be 
approved, certainly must be objected to upon 
the colder, lower, baser ground of simple self- 
interest. Justice to the South is expediency 
as weil as right. Let those people be treated 
by you as your brethren. Let your revilings 
of them cease. ‘Teach them by treating them 
justly to love you and trust you, and then your 


credit will be their credit, and your strength | 


will be their safety and their protection. 


Why, sir, what has it cost to be unjust to the | 


South? I leave aside that unassessable debt, 
that immeasurable debt that comes from your 
rejections of their offers of reunion and good 
feeling ; but lam simply speaking of the money 
cost of this business. And this is but a small 
fraction of the real loss to youand them, because 
the moneys expended upon your Army in treat- 
ing this people with injustice and keeping them 
out of your councils and preventing them from 


| controlling their own domestic affairs has not 


only been enormously expensive to the rest of 


| the country, but has prevented them from 


reéstablishing that prosperity which war had 
prostrated but which their energies, trained and 


stimulated by the severe trials to which they | 


had been subjected, would soon have built up. 

I find in the report of the Treasurer of the 
United States for the year 1869 a summary of 
the cost to the American people of your mili- 
tary expenditures. The war ceased in the spring 
of 1865. There never was a man inarms against 








| look at the figures for the Army separately 


| in 1867 to $95,224,415; and then, thanks 
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the authority of the United States after 
month of June of that year. I believe the a., 
of the proclamation which has been fix 4) 
the Supreme Court of the United States jn the 
adjudication of claims is July 20, 1864: ,, 


_yet in 1866 the military expenditures o; 


United States amounted to $284,449.79] «» 
your system of ‘‘reconstruction,”’ in 1866 tha: 
expense had swelled again to $128,906.35] 

Mr. SHERMAN. [I trust my friend y; 
allow me to make a correction there. ; 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The aggregates the s, n 
ator is giving include large masses of debs 
especially bounties. I have had occasion t, 
from the mass of floating indebtedness, yy; 
liquidated debt, and I find the amount wa 
vastly reduced from the the figures he has giver, 
The Senator is quoting correctly from the of}. 


| cial documents the figures, but they includ, 


all those expenditures growing out of the wa, 
which were in the nature of unliquidated de}; 


| There was one item of $78,000,000 for bountie 


and back pay in two of the years the Senato; 


| quotes. 


Mr. BAYARD. I did not before quote th 
Army expenses of 1865, which reached th, 
fearful sum of $1,031,323,360 79. As the wa 
closed in the spring of that year I presume the 
sum stated might reasonably include theitems 
of *‘ unliquidated debt ’’ and ‘* bounties.” N 
bounties were given after the fall of Richmond, 
in April, 1865, and yet from 1866 until 187) 
the average sums paid annually for and on ac. 
count of the United States Army, less repay. 
ments, was, according to the statements of th: 
Treasurer, $147,268,754. The total so spent 
in those four years has been $589,055,012, and 
by far the greater portion for the purpose ot 
harshly and unjustly holding the southern States 
in thralldom. 

Surely this should be stopped, and stopped ai 

once, and we should find our safety, and I em 
sure we would find our safety and our prote 
tion, not in this mailed hand that you have 
slaced in the southern States, but in the will 
ing hearts of the southern people themselves 
when they are once convinced of the fact that 
the Government of the United States gives 
them the right to manage their State affairs 
under the protection of the Constitution, with- 
out the bullying of military men or the impert- 
inence of characterless political adventurers. 

Now, sir, this bill contains another feature 
which I protest against upon the ground of 
principle, and that is, that expressly these 
bonds, by section four, ‘‘shall be exempt from 
ail taxation by or under State, national, muni- 
cipal, or local authority.’’ So far as the lan- 
guage ‘* State, municipal, or local authority 
is concerned, it is mere surplusage. We know 
well that no authority except that of the Fed: 
eral Government can impose a tax upon the 
national bonds. ‘Therefore these words are 
useless; but consider this other question and 
the principle involved in affirmatively exempt: 
ing these bonds representing so much accumu 
lated wealth from any future taxation. What 


| istaxation? Nothing in the world but the con 


tribution by any portion of the population or 
property of the country to the cost of govern: 
ing the whole. The necessities of the United 
States may not require that these bonds or 
their interest should ever be taxed atall. | 
believe that in all the issues of our bonds prior 
to the present revolution such a phrase 0! 
exemption cannot be found in any law creating 
such loans. It has been inserted since the war 
for the purpose of giving affirmatively a new 
ground of credit to these issues, and yet I am 
unwilling to see it adopted. I do not meanto 


say that we anticipate any taxation of these 
bonds, but I am unwilling to give my conse”! 
to a measure that shall exempt any portion 0! 
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- petty in this country from its fair share of | 
ra burdens. 
rhe ‘re may come atime when this country 
y be subjected to the perils of war. There 
may come a time when the strong arms of every 
- of hers who loves her may be necessary 
her pt -otection. There may come a time 
n poor men again must give their bodies, 
: all that poor - men have to give, and when 
ng en must give their accumulated wealth 
+ the common defense ; and lam unwilling 
ww by a law to make a contract that the 
massed capital of the nation to this vast 
 ount of $1,200,000,000 shall at all times and 
i a all future circumstances be exempt from 
e burdens that the rest of the property and 
18 poor men of the country may be called upon 
of ear forthe common defense. The exemp- 
of the income of the bondholders of the 
ion from all local and State taxes, is inequi- 
table enough now, and has been in the past, 
si ‘thout this new and additional exemption 
{rom n ational taxation in the future. 
he principle at one time was gravely ques- 
del by courts of very respectable reputation 
that one Legislature can bind succeeding Legis- 
atures in e xempting from their share ot public 
burdens of taxation any property of a special 


n ¢ 
il 


tor 






nature, and its illegality was argued, and with | 


plausibility and force; but 


such a power is 
now conceded to exist. 


instances of property peculiarly favored and 
exempted from public burdens by the acts, and 
] think the unwise acts, of Legisl: atures in the 
we I do not wish to see this in a bill like 
1e neat, 
, not only to pay her just debts and obliga- 
tions, but 1 believe that if there will not be these 
representations of widespread bad faith upon 
ihe part of a majority of our people, if the 
world shall believe that we not only have the 
ability, for that they know, but the will to pay 
Jl our just debts, our loans can be negotiated 
uywhere in Christendom upon terms as favor- 
able in every respect as those of any other 
nation 
Sir, there is an item here of some twelve 
million dollars, that is, one per cent. of the 
amount of these bonds, appropriated to pay 
for the expense of issuing and disposing of 
the same. ‘That amount | am instructed by 
those who are more familiar with the subject 
is grossly in excess of that which is necessary ; 
that perhaps one third of that sum, or less, 
would be sufficient. I do not think that when 
we see the distress of our people throughout 
this country, staggering under the load of un- 
just and excessive taxation, any attempt at 
economy should be omitted. For that reason 
[ trust that, even should this bill pass in any 
form, that provision will be amended so that at 


least two thirds of the amount proposed will | 


be saved to the Federal Treasury. 


The details of a funding law I should leave | 


with confidence to men much better instructed 
than myself on these subjects, and probably to 


lew men more readily than the honorable Sen- | 


ator who is chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. But I consider that in order to deal 
with this question wisely our plan is one of 
comparative simplicity at first, and that is go 
back until our feet rest once more upon the 
solid rock of the Federal Constitution. The 
currency of the country is a matter of enormous 
importance, and that currency cannot in my 
belief be lawfully or safely anything else than 
a currency of value—the gold and silver coin 
directed by the Constitution. It is for that 
reason, as well as for others which I have very 
imperfectly suggested, that I cannot give my 
consent to an act of Congress that shall recog- 
uize and continue in force a system of irre- 
deemable paper money, a currency notof value, 
but of credit only, asa basis of our public debt. 


The Supreme Court | 
has decided that a Legislature may bind its | 
successors for all time to come; so that we have | 


I believe that our country is well | 
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The Public Debt. 
SPEECH OF HON. Rid 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 10, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 447) to fund the national debt 
ata lower rate of interest, make the national bank- 
ing system free, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Speaker, early in the present session I offered 

the House bill No. 447, to fund the public debt 


MORRELL, 


at a lower rate of interest, make the national | 


banking system free, and for other purposes, 
which [ will read: 


A bill to fund the debt of the United States at a 
lower rate of interest, to make the national bank- 
ing system free, and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 


| bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
| is he reby, authorized to borrow from time to time, 
on the credit of the United States, asum not excee d- | 








ing in the aggregate $2,500,000,000, and to issue there- 
for coupon or registered bonds of the United Sts utes, 
which shall beirredeemable. And said bonds shall 
be of such denominations as the Secretary 
Treasury shall direct, (not less than fifty dollars,) 


GLOBE. 


L4] 


Ho. or Reps. 


in the Treasury of the United States, according to 
said banking law, of bonds herein authorized and 


| directed to be issued as security for the circulating 
| notes of said banks, and thereupon other bonds of 


| the United States belonging to said banking 


usso- 
ciations and de posited in the Treasury as security 
for their circulating notes shall be surre! ndered to 
said banks. And such banking associations as shall 


|} not make deposit of the bonds authorized by this act 


of the | 


and bear an annual interest of three and sixty-five | 


hundredths percent., p: vane semi-annually in coin. 
And the Secretary of the Treasury may dispose of 
such bonds, or any part thereof, in the United States 
or, if he shall find it expedient, in Europe, at par 


for lawful money of the United States, or exchange | 


the same, at his discretion, for other bonds ofthe Uni- 


ted States at the market value of suc h other bonds; | 
and the money arising from the sale of the bonds | 


authorized by this act shall be by the Sec retary of 
the Treasury 
the purchase or payment of other bonds and out- 
standing coin interest-bearing indebtedness of the 
United States, which the Government has the option 
of paying, and such bonds and interest-bearing in- 
del rtedness soredeemed shall beretired and canceled. 

SEC. And be it further enacted, That whenever 


|| the sain labicaed Rattan take -btedness of the United 
| States shall have been converted into the bonds 


authorized by this act, then the other interest-bear- 
ing indebtedness sh: all also be conver tedin the man- 
ner herein provided for, and the outstanding Treas- 
ury notes bearing no interest, and known as legal- 
tender notes, shall also be funded in said bonds, and 
thereafter, whenever the revenues of the United 
States shall exceed the actualand probable annual 
expenditures, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 


| of the Treasury to employ such surplus money as | 


may be in the Treasury in the purchase of bonds 


issued under this act, and the bonds so purchased | 


shall be held as a reserve by the Treasury, not to be 
reissued save by the authority of Congress. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the bonds 
authorized by this act shall be issued in series of 
$00,000,000 each, to be sufficiently and distinctively 
designated by numbe rs and letters, or otherwise, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
they shall have upon them, and there shall also be 
upon each coupon, the par value of the same ex- 
pressed in dollars, franes, and pounds sterling, and 
fractional parts thereof; and the said bonds shall 
have upon them a table by which their value at any 


| time, including interest, and the value of the cou- 


pons at any time, or the amount of interest thereon, 
may be readily calculated. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That national 
banks may be employed as agencies for the redemp- 
tion of coupons and payment of interest on bonds 
authorized by this act, and a so for the 
bonds authorized by this act and the redemption of 
other interest- bearing Obligations of the United 
States, and may receive for such services, at the dis- 


cretion of the Secretary, payment in a sum not ex- 


ceeding —— per cent. Other agencies within the 
United States may be employed at no greater com- 
pases ees it become necessary, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may employ responsible agencies 
for the purposes aforesaid in foreign countries, and 
such foreign agencies shall receive 7 their services 
asum not exceeding per cent. shallalso be 
the duty of the Secretary of the ‘Tre: some to consti- 
tute, appoint, or employ responsible agents, and 
keep and maintain permanent oflices, not exceeding 
five in all, in the principal ¢ ity or ¢ ities of E ng land, 
Vrance, and Germany, at which offices the interest 
upon bonds authorized by this act shall, upon proper 
demand, be duly paid; and it shall be the duty of 
the agent making such payment to make registration 
of the same, noting, so far asis practicable, adescrip- 
tion of the bond and the name and residence of its 
owner or the person to whom payment is made, of 








which semi-annual report shall be made to the Sec- || time when controversy will become impossible. 


retary of the Treasury. 
SEc. And be it further enacted, That from and 


after one year from the passage of this act all bank- | 


ing associations organized under an act entitled 

*An act to provide a national currency,”’ Xc., ap- 
proved the 3dday of June, A. D. 1864, and the supple- 
ments thereto, shall be required to make deposit 


sale of the 





| ferred to shall also be 


| which to the 


as aforesaid, sh: ll £0 into liquidation and close up 
their affairs in the manner provided bylaw. And so 
much of sec tiontwenty-two of the act of June 3, 1864, 
entitled “An act to provide a national currency, 
Xe,, a3 limits the entire amountof circulating notes 
which may be issued by banking associations undet 
the national banking law to $300,000,000 shall be. 
and is hereby, repealed, and new banking asso 
ciations may be formed under the provisions of said 
act and its a with circulation secured, 
according to law, by een in the Treasury of the 
United States of the bonds authorized by this act: 
Provided, That such associations shall be subject to 
all laws, rules, and regulations enacted or made by 
competent authority forthe government of national 
banks; and no banking associations or corporations 
except such as are organized under the laws regulat 
ing national banksshall have the privilege of issuing 
circulating notes to be used as money. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the bond 
issued under this act shall be exempt from all tax 
ation, municipal, State, and national, and the stock 
of banking associations herein auth orized and re 
exempt from taxation, except 
by the United States; andthe charters of said banks 
shall be perpetual; subject, however, to laws, rules, 
and regulations as afores: vid, and to repeal for cause 
by the national Congress. 


pr C.i. And be it Surthe renacter i, Thi ut the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury shall, as soon after the first di Ly of 
every month as is practicable, publish a statement of 


the amount of bonds sold: luring the } previous month, 
and also ofthe amount of bonds or a ieeaeeieiiee ies 
indebtedness of the Government purchased during 
the same time, together with the average amount per 


| dollar paid tor the same, and also the amount of all 


| commissions 
applied and used at his discretion in || 


paid to agents, and the names of su 
agents; andshall also publish a notice ot emule: 
of bonds authorized by this act. which he will offer 
forsale durin, g the current month, and the : tmount ot 
other bonds oroutstar iding oblig: itionsof the Govern- 
ment which he preposes purchasing during the same 
time,which notices and statements shallalso be for- 
warded tothe Treasury agencies in foreign countri: 3 
He shall also publish a monthly statement of the 
amount of circulating notes issued to national banks, 
showing the local distribution of the same by States. 


Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Spe: ker, since this bill was offered its main 
propositions have been incorporated into va- 
rious financial schemes, proposed with high 
authority and official sanction, and I may be 
pardoned for believing that they deserve to be 
brought, as a complete measure, this 

g I 
House and the country. I take the almost 
unanimous declaration of the other side of the 
House, that they are in favor of an honest pay- 


before 


| ment of the national debt, with some grains 
of allowance. Since that declaration was 
made the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 


Go.LLADAY] has openly declared in favor of 
repudiation, and the Democracy of Indiana, 
in State convention, have resolved that the 
five-twenty bonds are payable in greenback 
or their equivalert, and that they should be 
taxed by the United States—propositions 
public creditor will savor some 
what of the same doctrine. 

E\vidently the resolution passed here in favor 
of honestly paying the national debt is to receive 


construction elsewhere, and it m: ay be feared 
that the gentlemen who hastened to record - 
their votes against the Ohio member [ Mr. 


MuNGEN] may yet assume such an attitude as 


| will— 


**Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.’’ 

{ would save the people from this danger 
I would settle ali doubtas to whether the debt 
is to be paid or not, and all questions with what 
and when it is to be paid, by providing that it 
shall never become due. Likethe word ‘‘ con- 
traband,’’ the word ‘‘irredeemable’’ solves a 
problem. It will reconcile the most antago- 
nistic views and postpone all controversy to 1 


Objections will be made by many good 
people who are enamored of monthly 1 a 
ury statements and hotly determined to kee; 
right on with the payment of the debt. They 
declaim indignantly against saddling the coun- 


Dp 
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try with a perpetual burden; they put in a 
pitiful piea for posterity, and declare if the 
debt is not presently paid it will never be paid. 


brie fly that the provisions of this 
Providing that the 
bt shall not be demandable does not prevent 
lreasury from doing precisely what it is 

ng now; thatis, buying bonds in open market 
dretiring them. This is provided for by the 
cond section of the bill; but itis, as I think, 
ely postponed toa time when the bonds will 
bear no premium, and when the purchase can 
be made from an excoss of income and will 
impose no extraordinary tax upon the people. 
If itis pos 


| may answer 


‘ e i 
bill do not stand in the way. 


sible to do what I propose the coun- 
try must be at once and greatly benefited. It 
will no longer be questioned whether the assets 
ol the country are adequate to discharge the 
principal of the debt, or whether it is willing 
io pay it. All that will be asked is, are the 
annual earnings suflicient to meet the interest? 
Of this there can be no doubt whatever, espe- 


cially if the rate is reduced to three and sixty- | 


hundredths per cent., as [ have suggested. 
lhe propriety and necessity of making some 


reduction in the rate of interest seem not to 


ive 


he questioned. A Government bond at six 
per cent. coin interest, compounded semi- || 
annually and passing from hand to hand by 


so good an investment that 
ordinary borrowers can procure no accommo- 
dations unless able to obtain bank discounts. 
Vhroughout the country the business of lend- 
ing money by neighbor to neighbor has almost 
ceased, and I hazard little in saying that the 
yains upon investments in Government bonds, 
which are wholly without risk and untaxed, 
exceed the average earnings of mercantile and 
manufacturing investments, 

Ky maintaining its loans at their war rates 
the Government not only enters into competi- 
tion with every needy borrower, and either 
defeats him or obliges him to pay a rate that 
is ruinous, but also encourages capital tg with- 
draw from productive industry. So great a 
detriment is this tothe business of the country 
that we are justified in increasing, if need be, 
the principal of the debt if unable otherwise 
to reduce the interest. It is alleged that the 
debt of Great Britain is now two fifths greater 
than it otherwise would have been, owing to 
repeated compensations by increasing the prin- 
cipal for reduction in rate of interest, and the 
results of this policy are seen in the accumula- 
tion of cheap capital, which has built up her 
manufacturing and cominercial supremacy, and 
is to-day her principal means of warfare on other 
industrial nations. 


mere transier, 1s 


It is settled and determined by the people | 


themselves, from whom there is no appeal, 


that the wages of labor shall be maintained at | 


a higher rate in this country than in England 
or other competing countries. As a conse- 
quence the cost of all domestic products must 
be greater, and free competition with foreign 
countries is rendered impossible except where 
. nature has given us an advantage. When in 


addition to this difficulty the American manu- | 
facturer encounters the other and greater dif_i- | 


culty of quite double the rate of interest which 
his foreign rival pays, the contest becomes 
almost hopeless. ‘The Government should 
cease bulling the money market, and let indi- 
vidual borrowers have a fair chance. With 


money plenty at a low rate of interest we shall | 


have such increased productiveness as will 
make most things cheap from their plentiful- 
ness and obviate the necessity of heavy import- 
utions to be paid for in coin; this will be a 
- much better way of getting to specie values 
than by starving the producing classes. 

There is much difference of opinion as to 
the rate of interest which a new issue of bonds 
should bear, but the weight of authority seems 
to favor a four per cent. loan. I have proposed 
three and sixty-five hundredths, because of the 
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simplicity of making calculations, it being one 
cent per day on each $100 of the loan. It is 
bat a trifle less than four per cent., and will 
have for many bondholders, in the convenience 
of calculation and readiness of transfer, a value 
equal to four per cent. 

Conceding that it would be a good thing to 
have the public creditor agree that the prin- 


that there shall be a very material reduction 
in the rate of interest, it may be denied that 
any such agreement can be made. 
doubt the possibility of it. 
in spite of the proverb, a method of ‘* resolv- 
inga difficulty by a difficulty.”’ Itis generally 
conceded that along national loan is better than 
ashort one, and one that may run forever should 
be best of all. 


I cannot | 
There is, perhaps, | 
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| political questions? J hold that the peop| 
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the increase in wealth would go to the em... 
prise and labor which created it. What iene 
is there for asserting that the people are |, 
capable of self-control in regard to currer,. 
and finance than in regard to other business 


o.8 . ° ° Car 
capable of judging of their own wants, and 


| left entirely free, national bank issues yyq, 
cipal of the debt shall never fall due, and | 


Our debt is depreciated because the available | 


means of the country are insuflicient to meet 


| obligations matured and rapidly maturing, and | 
| while we are anxiously debating when and how 








we shall pay, and whether we shall pay at all 


or not, itis manifest to everybody that we can- | 
not pay now, or soon, or at any definite period | 


in the future. When there is a doubt about the 
payment the creditor always wants to be paid; 
if the doubt could be removed he would regard 
payment as a misfortune. 
ing his claim never demandable, to remove a'l 
doubt and give him absolute assurance that it 
shall never be dishonored. I would convert 
his doubtful security into a thing of perma- 
nence and indestructible value, by giving him 
a ground rentupon the nationaldomain. ‘T'wo 
threats now disturb his confidence: the menace 
of payment and the menace of repudiation. 


He will agree to make some sacrifice to be | 


assured against these apprehended calamities. 

I have treated the question as if the holders 
of existing loans were to be asked to surrender 
them and accept bonds bearing a less rate of 
interest, yet whether they assented or not 


would be immaterial. If a market canbe found | 


for a new loan, the old can be paid off as the op- 
tion matures, or purchased and retired under 
the provisions of this bill, as now purchased by 
the Secretary, without authority of law, but with 
general approval of the people. By this bill 
a market is at once created for at least one 


third and in time probably one half of the | 


whole issue of new bonds, by making them the 
sole basis of banking under a free banking 
system. 

The liberal provisions of the bill in relation 
to the national banks I shall hereafter refer 
to. Divested of their present character of 
monopoly, and made in the best sense pop- 
ular, they will be multiplied as the demands 
of business require, and eventually absorb 
about eight hundred millions of these bonds, 
and supply all sections of the country with an 


abundant and safe currency. This would tend | 


to make still further demands for the bonds ; 
and with lower rates of interest firmly estab- 
lished, it would certainly not be extravagant 
to expect the balance of the loan to be event- 
ually sought for in this country for permanent 
investment. 

I avow the desire of making paper money 
plenty if convertible and well secured. Based 
upon a national loan, the aggregate of which 
is so small in comparison with the accumulated 
and constantly-increasing wealth of the people, 
I do not believe it possible to make the busi- 


| ness of banking so profitable as to put into 


circulation more money than the real demands 
of trade will require. ‘The disasters predicted 
by those who hold to the fallacious theory that 
the value of all purchasable commodities is 
exactly determined by the volume of currency 
in circulation would not be experienced; but 
instead we should have lower rates of interest 
and greater facility in obtaining the means for 
prosecuting all promising enterprises. Capital 
would be less valuable, and a larger share of 


I propose, by mak- | 


proper guarantees for perfect security can ney,. 
attain profitable circulation beyond those leo 
mate wants. Any limit less than this give, , 
capital undue control over labor and its pr 
ducts, and gives it power to increase and per 
petuate that control. 

Make money cheap and plentiful, and redy,. 
taxes as they may be reduced by lessening +}, 
rates of interest and removing the principal of 
the public debt, and you will so invigorate t};, 
business of the country and so increase th. 
productive capacity of the people that nation, 
wealth and industrial independence wil! jj. 
assured. ‘he enlarged ability of the maggo« 


| to purchase and consume more of the comfor:; 


of life will insure steady markets for the jy 
creasing productions of industry. By securing 


| our own markets to our own people we sha)! 











gradually but surely attain to greater perfectio; 


| in manutactures, and so cheapen their cost by 


improved appliances and labor- saving machin. 
ery that few of our wauts will need to be sup. 
plied by the labor of foreign countries. Thy: 


| | would, through the fullest employment of the 


people and the greatest development of home 
industry, work out of debt to foreign nations 


| and turn the tide of precious metals, so long 
| flowing from us, back to our own shores. 


When this can be effected our currency wi! 
be at par with gold, and for all business uses 
preferredtoit. Any resumption of specie pay 
ments forced upon the country before we have 
learned as a nation to produce more than we 
consume, earn more than we spend, and export 
more of the products of labor than we import. 
will not last, but will bring certain financis 
ruin, and renewed and prolonged suspension. | 
know this is all contrary to the theory of thus: 
who would return to specie payments by cui 
ting down the volume of the currency and the 
immediate reduction of all prices to what the 


_callspecie values. Their policy casts the whol: 


burden of its pretended economies upon the 
producing classes. The results of labor are 
not enlarged by it, for it will take as much tol 
to grow a bushel of wheat, make a yard ot 
cloth or a ton of iron, as when their exchange: 
able values in dollars and cents are twice as 
great. 
While it may be true, that as compared with 


other products of labor, wheat, cloth, Xc., 


would under a policy of forced contraction 
lose little or nothing of their exehangeable 
value, it is certain that debts, taxes, fees 0! 

office, salaries of officials, and rates of interest 
would not be lessened. Indeed, the rate of inter: 
est would, from the scarcity of money, become 
higher, and all the burdens upon productive 
industry might be doubled. ‘I'he shoemaker, 
and tailor, and farmer, as it is alleged, would 
sustain merely nominal reductions in the prices 
of their commodities, for they exchange wit 
each other at par. his would be true if all 
men were alike producers, and none were per 
mitted to live off the labor of others; but ' 
would cost twice as much labor to pay the deb! 
of the nation and of each individual, while 
the creditor, the money-lender, and the bond 

holder would find their wealth increased a hun- 
dred per cent., as each dollar would purchase 
twice as much of the product of labor as 4% 
present. This hard and cruel process wa 


urged as the sole remedy for our troubles 
when gold was 140. Gold has fallen to 110 
without it, yet its advocates are not confuted, 
and they will not be convinced until under ® 
more liberal policy the nation is enabled, ov! 
of the earnings of a prosperous and fully 
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loved people, to meet alldemands upon it, 
j bring its cre sdit by means of accumulated 
’ 5 “up to gold values. At present the 
. and life of industry are eaten out by the 
,ment and its chartered moneyed cor- 
;, while it is beaten down by foreign 
petition and spurred to useless and ex- 
sive efforts to pay off at once a vast debt 
ed in the interests of all humanity and 
sterity, who wait to assume their share 

bt irde n. 

[he ni iked proposition to put upon the mar- 
. loan bearing less than four per cent. in- 
est at this time, when money is scarce, and 
six per cent. loans of the Government sell- 
- for less than par, would be absurd; but 
mbine it with such a reformation of the bank- 
ng system as 18 proposed in this bill, and a 
me demand for the joan is at once assured, 
upled with the liberation of the currency, 

ch cannot operate in the least to defer 
, payments or interfere with any rational 

; feasible plan for resumption. 
'o abolish the banks, as has been proposed, 


tion 


nd Jet loose a flood of greenbacks would have | 


-ye effect of deranging values and sending gold 
i again, and for these and other reasons I 
annot concur in the Treasury-note theories, 
vhich on their face are very attractive. Iam 
t atall afraid of the extension of the national 
ank currency; and it has come to this, that 
auch extension must be made or the whole 
tem must be abolished. Opinions differ as 

ty theamount of circulating notes needed by the 
and it has been variously proposed 
dd to the present amount from forty-five 

io two hundred million dollars. Why attempt 
io set any limit upon it, and why not aliow it 
o be governed, by the law of supply and 
jemand? A currency secured as is that of 
our national banks will be no further circu- 
“| than the legitimate enterprise and in- 
ustry of the country can find use for it. 
‘iat under favorable circumstances may be 
needs of enterprise and industry I can- 
(guess; but I am not afraid that too many 
ies will be opened, too many factories, mills, 
wellings, schools, and churches erected, or too 
nany acres of land cleared and brought into 
iltiv The great progress of the country 

u these matters during the past two years has 
t been merely apparent and illusory, as some 
have tried to prove, but substantial ; and if there 


unr ys 


ation. 


s just now a check and prospect of decadence it | 


s because Government, having monopolized 
he — tions of supplying currency to the peo- 
has not kept pace with their rapidly-increas- 
ing industries and consequent wants. 


|} it upon popular 
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| who thought they could live and thrive 
| the Republic should perish. 
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the wreck of political order, it deserts the | 


endangered ship of State, and republics, mon- 
archies, civilization, and barbarism are alike to 
it. Itis the symbol of grasping selfishness, 
and its principal use in our late war was to 
gauge the cowardice and faithlessness of those 
though 
Perhaps, as the 
American people have successfully discarded 
the principle of absolutism in their Govern- 


ment—which is their ultimate assurance of all | 
| acquisitions,enjoyments, and rights—and based || 


faith and confidence, it may 


| be safe to make this faith, which constitutes 


| gible 





It has 


been depleting instead of increasing the blood | 


which animates the frame of growing industry. 
I wish to say distinctly that 1 would do nothing 
which would postpone unnecessar ily specie pay- 
ments, and that the provisions of this bill will 
hasten and not delay that happy time. Nor 
will I quarrel seriously with that dogma of 
almost universal credence that in this fleet- 
ing world the precious metals are the only 
things of intrinsic and permanent value. 


the satire that lies between the fable of Midas | 


andthe tale of Miss Kilmansegg with her golden 
ieg has failed to shake this. high and holy 

religion, and I shall not try to “demolish it. 

But inasmuchasa convocation of financial doc- 
tors would burn me as a heretic, I will risk the 
pinion that specie, as it is called, is not the 
only, nor, indeed, the best basis for a national 
currency, 
it as you will, 
the character of nationality. It is objec- 

tionable in that whenever it is most needed it 
cannot be retained or obtained, and that in 
“ny time of trial it hides itself and becomes 
useless. There is in it no element whatever 
of social or popular trust and confidence. 

P urporting to be the one thing that can survive 


national credit as well as national life, a tan- 
measure of value. 
did this, and the national bank note, indorsed 
by the Government, does it. They served the 
nation in its time of trouble, and they were at 
all times, and are now, as well assured in value 
as houses, lands, goods, or any possession of 


| the citizen. 
Rash as these views may seem to be, they | 


| ment, 


are so conclusively sustained by illustrious pre- 
cedent that I cannot be reproached with origin- 
ality. 
by the republic of Venice in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and were maintained in successful opera- 
tion for a period of four hundred years. The 
financial necessities of that State required a 
forced loan, and the individual contributors 
were made the creditors of the Bank of Venice, 


receiving at first an annual interest of four per || 


cent., but afterward, when this debt became 
the currency of commerce, no interest at all. 


The legal-tender note | 
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be puzzled how to get rid of one thousand mil- 
lions of six per cents. held in foreign lands. 
lf we had never made a gold-bearing bond 
we would not have been under the necessity 
of exacting gold duties, and we would to-day 
be in the full enjoyment of a homogeneous 


| national system of finance, freed from half 


the troubles we now suffer, and conferring 
double the benetits we now enjoy. 

For the convenience of commerce with other 
nations it is desirable to conform to the stand- 
ard of value recognized by the commercial 
world, ea it does not involve too great a 
sacrifice, and I would therefore like to see our 
national currency at par with gold, as | be 
lieve it will soon be if it is left entirely free 
and the wealth of the country permitted to 
grow up toit. It may be remarked, however 
that even with regard to international com 


| merce a specie currency is not 80 important as 
|is generally supposed, for coin is never used 
_in payment of trade balances at its denomina 


e vo 4 
| the nation’s 


The State took the money and spent it. It | 


never professed to repay it, and refused to pay | 
interest upon it, yet such was the faith of the | 


people in the integrity and stability of the 
republic that the reimbursement of the loan 
ceased to be regarded as either necessary or 
desirable. Kvery creditor was paid when he 
transferred to another person his claim on the 


books of the bank, and the security against | 


loss and the convenience of circulation com- 
pensated for the loss of interest. 
first this debt was practically undemandable 
and irredeemable, and it answered all the wants 


From the | 


of the people so much better than coin that it | 


became the sole money of commerce. 
the whole existence of the bank, except for a 


tional value, but according to its weight and 
fineness, like so much bullion. It is demone- 


| tized and denationalized the moment it gets its 
They were substantially put in practice || 


passport for foreign ports. 

It is universally felt and acknowledged that 
credit suffers while it remains un- 
able to redeem its legal-tender issues; yet few 
fully realize the fact that our credit is similarly 
dishonored while we are unable to redeem the 
bonds which the Government now hasthe option 
of paying. The difference between what is re- 
deemable and what is demandable amounts to 
but little when the debtor and creditor in the 
obligation are related to each other as people 
and Government. Of the outstanding inter- 
est bearing obligations of the United States, 
$644,21 5,400 are now redeemable, and failure 
or incapacity to redeem is charged with conse- 
quences similar to those resulting from failure 
to pay a matured obligation. ‘he next few 
years will add to this sum about one thousand 
milliondollars; and we shall continue to suffer 


| from the doubt that the country, which has the 


During || 


short period, its credit was so much betterthan || 


coin that it was at a premium, which was finally 
fixed by law at twenty percent. Its history dis- 


| and the 


closes entire confidence on the part of the peo- || 
| ple and good faith on the part of the Govern- 


system were such that there is said to be no- 


| where extant a book, pamphlet, or speech con- 


demning either its theory or practice. 


and the popularity and utility of the | 


When | 


| the republic fell the bank fell with it, but the | 


| conqueror 


vaptured nothing. 
to look at the history of this little Common- 


| wealth, beleaguered on every side with foes 
and engaged in constant struggles against its || 
enemies, without recognizing the fact that its || 


/and the most efficient promoter of its indus- 


= -— 


trial prosperity and military triumphs. 


[t is impossible | 


|| public debt was its principal source of power | 
All | 


|| preciation of the currency. 


in the history of that republic we have one | 


illustration of what our Republic may accom- 
plish, and I answer all precedents drawn from 
the failures of banks chartered by States, or 
by monarchical Governments, with the facts in 


the history of Venice and of our own Kepublic. 


I object toit that, shapeit and stamp | 
you cannot impress upon it | 


The history of Great Britain during the past 
few centuries also furnishes a striking example 
of the beneficial effects of a great national 
debt based on national credit alone. 

The bill under consideration provides that 
interest on the popular loan shall be payable 
in coin, a matter which sifortanahele cannot 
now be helped. There should never have been 
a coin-interest bond, and then the debt would 
have remained at home, and we would not now 


right to pay and cannot, when required to pay 
perhaps will not. If there was no right to re 
deem, the ability todo so would not be question 
able; if there could be no demand of payment, 
there would be no fear of repudiation. [| pro- 
pose to lift the weight of the debt off the cur 
rency that its buoyancy may be demonstrated. 
That it will rapidly rise in value | fully believe, 
faster if freedom gives it force and 
volume. 

The Government has maintained a statistical 


| bureau, in charge of a revenue officer, whose 
chief object seems to have been to circulate at 
| public cost crude financial theories, which have 


not the pretense of statistical support. As Mr. 
Wells has failed to give us the dataupon which 
he bases his theories, I wish some other advo 
cate of contraction would take up the currency 


| reports and record of gold sales in New York 


| sell at 222 in the same month? 


| as low 
| rise to 167} in the following 


since January, 1862, and point out the con- 
nection between expansion of paper money 
and what has been erroneously called the de 
Why was it that 
the price of gold fell from 1724 in February 
to 122} in August, 1863, a new issue between 
these dates of $450,000,000 of greenbacks being 
authorized and in part made? What caused it 
to go up as high as 285 in July of 1864 and to 
Was it contrac 
tion of the currency which brought gold down 
from 2844 in January to 138 in July of 1865, 
and was it expansion that sent it upto 1483 
in December of the same year? Why did it go 
as 125 in March and April of 1866 and 

Sune? And with 
little increase in the bank circulation, and 
constant reduction of Government notes, wh) 
did gold in three years’ time never get down 
as low as it was in 1866? Why did it hang 
at 135-6 during January of last. year, and at 
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131 during March? What held it at 140 or 
over during May, and having dropped to 131} 
in August, was it new issues of greenbacks or 
bank notes that sent it up to 140, and finally to 
1624 in September? Since the latter dates there 
been no speculative combinations worth 
mentioning, yet the price of gold averaged 
nearly eighteen cents on the dollar (being over 
thirteen percent. ) lower in the month of March, 


have 


1870, than in the month of October, 1869. This | 


decline of eighteen cents on the dollar, which 

cems likely to be permanent, bears such pro- 
portion to the authorized circulation that ac- 
cording to the theories of the contractionists it 
is equivalent to a withdrawal of the currency 
to the amount of $96,000,000, yet no contrac- 
tion has been made. 

The potent causes which have effected and 
maintained this reduction in the price of gold 
are apparently independent of the volume of 
the currency, and may possibly obliterate the 
premium altogether before the constituents of 
the gentlemen who resolved to circulate Com- 
missioner Wells’s arguments in favor of con- 
traction have had time to read and condemn 
its special pleadings and manifest fallacies. 
Lhe quotations of gold which I have given are 
taken from the record, which discloses daily, 
weekly, and monthly fluctuations as great as 
those cited, and quite as irreconcilable with 
the teachings of that class of hard-money 
theorists to which our special Commissioner 
belongs. 

I cannot see that the fluctuations in the pre- 


mium on gold mark or measure the expansion | 


or contraction of the currency, nor does the 
existence of the premium prove its redundancy. 
Limitation of circulating notes as a means of 
resuming specie payments rests upon theory 
alone, and in the light of past experience is 
utterly worthless. ‘lhe country must work out 
of its embarrassments and grow out of them ; 
it must earn and accumulate; and to do this 
it must have what constitutes the life-blood 
of industry, circulating notes in abundance. 
‘There are many and grave reasons why they 
should be national bank-notes rather than 
direct issues from the Treasury. I do not 
believe it is practicable to make the United 
States Treasury do a banking business for the 
wholecountry. It has been proposed to retire 
the national bank-notes and to employ a new 
issue of greenbacks in the purchase of bonds 
to be held in reserve by the Treasury, interest 
being suspended while so held, and exchanged 
for notes, the notes to be again exchanged for 
bonds, at the pleasure of the holder. The 
advocates of this scheme claim that it would 
give flexibility to the currency and confer upon 
the Treasury all the profits to be derived from 
a banking business; but I fear it would not 
realize their expectations. 

Those who want money to use in business 


have not United States bonds, nor the means | 


of ae them. Business men require 
credit upon transactions not yet completed, in 
anticipation of profits and to enable them to 
realize a profit, and by indorsing for each other 


they obtain a discount; or having made an | 
operation they have not money, but the paper | 
of their customer, at thirty, sixty, or ninety | 
days, which upon their indorsement the bank | 
will discount, and they sacrifice a portion of | 


the profits of one transaction that they may 
embark at once in another. 
of their obtaining a loan were the deposit of 
Government bonds they could never get it. 
The Treasury would not and could not be a 
bank, but it might be a pawnbroker’s shop on 
alargescale. It will not be seriously proposed 
to establish local Treasury agents to do a reg- 
ular banking business, for the agents or oflicers 
must be appointees of the party in control of 
the Federal Government, and I should not be 
willing to trust such enormous powers to any 


If the condition | 
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political party, not even my own. Under the 
greenback system there would be local banks 
and banking either by individuals or by State 
| corporations, lending, not their notes, but the 
| notes of the Government obtained by exchange 
of bonds with the Treasury. 


o 


of the way, for the power which created can 
destroy them. 

; eee ; 
printed greenbacks, the ‘Treasury would offer 
to exchange them for bonds; but the need of 


National bank notes can easily be put out | 


Having done this, and having |} 
| at the same time being plentiful. 


currency would have to be overpowering to | 


induce the bondholder to bring his bonds, bear- 
| ing six per cent. gold interest, compounded 
semi-annually, worth fifteen per cent. premium, 
to relinquish them for demand notes. 
desirous of entering upon a wholly irresponsible 
banking business, or rather into the business 
of shaving notes, might make this exchange; 
| but for currency thus obtained what would 
| needy borrowers have to pay? 
most costly money ever used by any people. 


It would be the | 


There could be no general system of exchange | 


of notes and bonds unless under extraordinary 
pressure, and it would be necessary to go into 
the market and purchase bonds which would 
| continue to be ata premium while the Govern- 
ment purchases, and decline to par when the 
Government is exchanging them for currency. 
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system. Make bamking free and it will cease, 


| ages and exchanges imposed upon the peop). 
0p 


Persons || 


| legal tenders might be regarded as a suflicien: 


| Should the Government simultaneously buy || 


and exchange them at par, there might be no 
premium, but it is hard to tell. 


to sell all that anybody would buy at one dollar, 
paying all the costs of transfer, &c., would 
there be a speculation in wheat or not? Under 


est upon the bonds remaining in the Treasury, 
but the people could not use a currency thus 


cent.,and more would be taken from them than 
would be saved by the Government. ‘The ap- 


gain, as from it must be deducted the tax paid 


ing Government bonds by the Government 
itself. 


| reduce the burden of interest to some extent ; 
but in placing the financial affairs of the coun- 
| try under the direct influence of the daily oper- 
ations of the Treasury, which would be noted 
| hourly, just as the operations of the gold board 
| are now reported, there would be endless dis- 
| turbance to the business interests of the coun- 
try. Some disturbances must be incidental to 
the funding of the debt, however it may be con- 
ducted, but this would provide fluctuation in 
perpetuity. 


parent saving of interest would not be a net | 


The only sate means of distribut- | 


obtained at a less rate of interest than ten per | 


by the banks into the Treasury and such sum | 
as would be lost in alternately bulling and bear- | 


This and similar schemes would probably || 
} y 


ing and regulating the volume of the currency is | 


through local banks which receive deposits and 
make discounts in accordance with the busi- 
ness requirements of the communities which 
they serve. Any other way of swelling or 
reducing the volume of currency cannot be 
healthful, and its effects must resemble the 
temporary stimulation of intoxicating drinks 
and the depression which follows a debauch. 
‘The national banks are in successful operation ; 
men of all parties, professions, and occupations 
are stockholders, and their management is free 
from political or sectional influence. Their ofli- 
cers necessarily have an accurate knowledge of 
'| the resources and necessities of the people and 
| possess their confidence. Being independent 
of the national Administration, yet subject to 
inspection and liable to forfeiture of privileges 
which are abused, they are a check upon the 
Treasury, and the Treasury a check upon them. 

That the banks have made large profits is 
| chiefly owing to causes which have made all 
|| money capital productive, and is no evidence 
‘| of the faults, but rather of the virtues of the 


1 
i} 





If the Treas- |) 
ury should offer to take all the wheat it could || 
get at $1 15 a bushel, or the market price, and | 


'| ing of such Treasury-note theories as I have 


this arrangement the Treasury would save inter- || 


|| rate aneedy borrower can afford to pay. In 





| 


profits upon their business and circulation 4. 


| will not be deposited in the Treasury as collat 
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be unduly profitable. When the banks recg;, 
but three and sixty-five hundredths per con; 
upon the bonds which they deposit with 4), 364 
‘Treasury, the taxes they pay will nearly, jf »,,., re 
quite, compensate the Treasury for all tho aa 
receive from it. They will have only gqoi, a 


1uU5! 
The fe 
} Lon 
tional 
hich m 


can be realized under free competition, mone, 
S It will no 
be denied that the national system has efecto, 
@ great saving in doing away with the broke; 


by the mixed currency in use before the wa, Brit 
The Treasury note might perhaps do this 4. . ren 
well; but it must be remembered that tho ket 
greenback did not drive out of circulation th. . 
issues of State banks ; it was the national ban\ Pras 
ing act that did that, and if this act should }. 

repealed the old State issues would creep fort), 

again. Notwithstanding the profits of the pres. > Tr 
ent system, there have been murmurs of discoy 
tent in some localities, and banks are prepariny 
to surrender their charters and give up their cu; 
rency, to be freed from the stringent regulations 
imposed upon them for the security of depositors reali 
and in the interest of legitimate business. I'he Neyt 
recent decision of the Supreme Court upon the Port! 


objection to all Treasury-note theories, but jt 2 
is doubtful if the country will acquiesce in it, ' 
and either a reconstruction of the court or of 
the Constitution may bring these schemes to ik 
life again. Ter $0 

The principal obstacle to the successful work 
noticed is the fact that existing bonds bearing » effet 
six percent. gold interest are such a good invest- walk 
ment that they are now ata premium. They 


eral for the use of currency, to be loaned at an 





stead of being a relief to the community, and 
instead of making money cheap, such scheme: rest 
would make it very dear; and in point of fac! when ¢ 
all such schemes are impracticable until th: r 3 
bonds have been funded at a lower rate o! ne i 
interest, when they will be of no value, as all d 
the advantages claimed for them will have ‘ 
been obtained without them. Iness 

Briefly, this bill proposes with respect to the e 
national banks— 

To do away with their monopoly by making : 
the system free. alues. 

To oblige them to deposit three and sixty- 
five hundredths bonds as security for their 
circulation. liscrec 

To make their charters unlimited as to time, 
but subject to forfeiture for cause, thus doing nore 1 
away with such jobs in the renewal of charters 
as have heretofore disgraced State Legislatures. | prop 

To exempt the stock of the banks from tax- t, 
ation except by the national Government—a 
measure greatly needed to prevent local pre): 
dice or hostility from doing injury, and to 
reserve to the Government a means of regula: 
tion and source of revenue, which may be s0 wd th 
applied as to render a considerable portion 0! untr 
the public debt wholly free from the burden o! 
interest. 

Perhaps ultra-American sentiment may be 
offended by the bid for a foreign market tor 
portion of the new issue of bonds authorized 
by this bill, which in its third and fourth sec- iteg 


tions requires the bonds and coupons to have any er 
upon them their value in dollars, francs, avd inthe 
pounds sterling, together with a table by which and e: 
their value, including interest, may be readily our de 
calculated, and authorizing the creation 0! f oth 
financial agencies in foreign countries os world 

ow the ba 


of the bonds, payment of interest, Kc. 
to reach the bonds now held in foreign cout I 
tries, and effect their conversion, is a problem loesn 
which at the outset confronts every scheme lor 
reducing the interest on the public debt. More 
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vo third of the six per cent. bonds have 
], and a suflicient motive must be 
1e holders to induce them to agree 
titution of the new bond, or a mar- 

, made for them which will effect 


iit 
5 } 
ito 
sul bs 
st be 

wurpose. 

rhe following table shows the quotations of 
Ae 

London money market in January last for 

‘nal securities, and also the rate of interest 


eh may be realized from investments in 









Selling Rate of 
price. interest, 
Pritish consols, 3 per cent.. 92 to 92} 3.2 
Vronch rentes, (Paris mar- 
~ ket pe aT CONE. ...cccesee - to 10° 4.3 
Frenc hrentes, (Paris mar- im 2) 
3D r cent.. - to 7272-10) 4.1 
Y (Be rlin m: ‘arket,) 
. t r ¢ t to (po? {8 
Leow rnm rent, 1st Sus, 
I r cent to 102 10 
: to &S&7 5.7 
lian 
sabia bsinobadadunenoned sak t to 76 5.9 
:, 1863, ape pens. 87! to 838} 6.0 
tates 5- 6 per 
tadoomable1882,) 853 to 86} 6.9 
,1854,6 per cent... 81} to 81? 7.3 
861, 5 per cent... - to 56) 8.0 
1,3862,7 percent... 83 to 85 S.1 
1867, 3 per 
ititbntehisnok Vas cae USA 8.8 
n, ex 10 fl., 5 per 
it jasiisaaniaeaiaieeonsang! aa ee ae 10.2 
Spanish, 1869, 3 per cent... 252 to 26} 11.3 


United States, Argentine Republic, 
ey, an d Egypt, are the ‘only nations whic h 
igh arate of interest as six per cent. 

n point of stability and resources we are 
all comparison superior to those weak 
nationalities. Is it not somewhat 
wular that the French four and a half per 
., the Prussian four and a half per cent., 

id the Swedish five per cent. loans should 
ie somuch above United States sixes? The 
ritish consol three per cent., upon which at 
eut rates but three and two tenths in- 
rest may be realized, was at or above 92 
u our six per cent. bonds were a little 
er 86, thus paying to the investor six and 
me percent. It is evident that, if we 
ul British consols to offer to the foreign 
oney-lender, dollar for dollar for our indebt- 
, the means could be realized by which 

e could redeem our six per cents; indeed, 
re would be a profit for us, taking these quo- 


effete 


as representing their respective market | 


s, of six cents on the dollar in making 
hange 
jui saan é our promise s to pay are so greatly 
adie d, or what it is which makes 
wing not half the income of ours 
valuable? Is it not pos ssible for us to 
Ke & security bearing three per cent., or, as 
ropose, three and sixty-five daiiedchs per 
t., which shall be worth in the markets of 
eWorld as much as English three per cents? 
I shall not here enter into an investigation 
ihe debt and resources of the United States, 
that has been done thoroughly and well, 
i the present and prospective wealth of the 
untry has been shown to be a better security 
rourdebt than any other nation can offer. 
uumilating as the confession is, are we not 
ind to acknowledge that the degradation of 
ir mont in the markets of the world is not 


exc 


so much 


egri rity? If thereis any feeling of sensibility, 
‘emotion of national pride in this House or 
ithe country, it should stimulate us to prompt 
t action, looking to the lifting up of 


our depreci ted ¢ credit to an equa ality with that 


f other first t-elass P owers in the markets of the 
, lhe most striking difference between 
ond of the United States and the English 

S01 is that one promises to pay and the other 

Che bond will become due and may be 


nored; theconsoli isa perpet tualassiguable | 
huily, 


Snot. 
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Would it not be worth while to | 


SS — ll 





} | 
a loan | 


stof our ability, but doubt of our national 
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is wanting to our six per cents, and which I 
propose to impress upon our new issues. Its 
terms are more easily comprehended than those 
of our loan and the interest more readily col- 
lected. In the form of printing the new bunds, 
and in providing oflicers for the payment of the 
interest in the principal cities of Lurope, and | 
the larger interest and the readiness with which 
it can always be computed, these and greater 
advantages will accrue to the American con- 
sols, 

Most important of all is the final answer 
made by this bill to the question of repudia- | 
tion. Until repudiation is rendered impossible | 
this specter will continue to haunt the foreign | 
money-lender, nor will such speeches as that 
ae gentleman from indiana [ Mr. Vooruces } 

end to exorcise it. Resolutions to pay the debt 
in good faith, explained by the Indiana Democ- 
racy, and with the commentary of the Indiana | 
member, can have no other effect than that of 
alarming public creditors. Open avowal of an 
intent to repudiate the debt, such as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [ Mr. Muncen] and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [ Mr. 
made on this floor, are less detrimental, 
are capable of mischief. 


but 
I doubt if like ssenulte 
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distinctively American system of industry and 
a distinctively American system of finance, 


| growing out of and muiually sustaining each 


other. 


Reduction of the Army. 


REMARKS OF HON. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


. DONLEY, 


In tar Hovsek or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 10, 1870 
On the reduction of the Army. 


Mr. DONLEY. Mr. Speaker, what I desire 
to say can, | trust, be said in the few minutes 
allotted me. The general features of the bill 
reported by tlfé Committee on Military Affairs 
meet my approbation and shall receive my 
hearty support. In my judgment very im- 
portant changes are demanded in the system 
on which our Army is organized. Patterned 
after that of England, it retains many of the 


| features long since discarded in that country. 


GOLLADAY]} have || 


upon the funds were ever made in the English |! 


Parliament; and it is not enough that such 
philippies should be pointless; they should be 
rendered impossible. 


Proposed early in the session, this bill was || 
made purposely brief, and there was no effort || 


to incorporate in it the details essential to its 
execution. [am aware that the English con- 
sol is not a bond, but a perpetual annuity, 
managed by the Bank of England, and assign- 

able according to prescribe a regulations ; and | 
lam also aware that there is a difficulty in 
making either a coupon or registered bond 
which shall be capable of running forever. The 
difficulty, however, is more apparent than real, 
for there may be provision tor the periodical 
return and renewal of the bonds, which would 
have the further use of operating as a check | 
upon the officials of the ‘lreasury, or it may be 

provided that after a period of years the bonds 

shall be surrendered and the loan shall assume 

the same character and be vouched by the same 

evidence as the British consol. 

Recognizing that a long bond is more valu- 
able as an investment than a short one, the 
financial authorities of the other Llouse have 
not availed themselves of the tuil benefit of 
this principle by proposing a loan that shall 
live forever. Proposing to fund the debt at 
lower interest, they have feared to reduce it to 
a rate at which our sole national rival in point 
of wealth and power places her principal loan 
upon the markets of the world. Providing for | 
a new loan, they do not propose to give it a 
uniform character ; nor do they make it large 
enough to absorb all other indebtedness of the 
United States, and fuse the present and pros- 


| pective matured liabilities otf the Government 


into a homogeneous and permanent system 
which will render the financial mistakes of 
the past impossible in the future. 
ih ot ee 
¥hatever may be the deficiencies of the bill, 
itat least indicates what things are to be desired 


| in the reconstruction of our financial affairs. 


lustead of maudling over miscalled prece- 
dents, listening to interested or prejudiced the- 
orists, and preparing halting and balf-hearted 
measures, we should make our legislation as 
large and as bold as the patriotism of the Amer- 
ican people. Every financial scheme which 
does notrepose upon their contlidence, and which 
fails to provide for their needs; which does not 
ally itself to every avocation and interest of 
their industrial life, must and should fail of 
success. We shall not have learned the lessons 
taught by the experience of other nations, nor 
attained to the enjoyment of our exceptional 


It has a quality of permanence which | advantages and capabilities, until we have a 


| country too 


| of our 


It needs to be Americanized, to be made to 
conform to the modern policy of our Govern 

ment. I have no antipathy to the regular 
Army, no prejudice to consult, no revenge to 
gratify. On the contrary, | am proud ot the 
glorious record it has made for itself and the 
country, and will be the last man to detract 
from its well-earned laurels, gained by its de- 
votion and skill on a thousand battlefield 

Neither have l any symp: aby with the move 
ment contemplated—from what motives it is 
not for me to judge—against the very existence 
national Military Academy at West 
Point. It bas proved its power, its usefulness, 
and its loyalty too fully; it has given to the 


many noble names that shine 


| brightly in our history, and are the admiration 


| danger at the present time. 


| the 
| able to render 


| as its title indicates, and the change 


of our people to be, if assailed, in any serious 
If thereare abuses 
existing let them be corrected, but the same 
policy that founded demands the continuance 
of the institution. A wiser policy might dictate 
for the Academy an enlarged usefulness by 
enabling it to train a greater number of young 
men in the higher and completer walks of edu- 
cation, not merely for.the Army, but for a 
hundred pursuits in which men of the highest 
skill and science are required, and who, when 
of War 18 sounded, are ready and 
valuable assistance to the G 
ernment by whoin they were educated. 
The essential provisions of the bill are th 

reduction of the number of oflicers of the Army, 
sua the : y 


toesin 


tem of payment. No one will seriously dispute 
that the number of oflicers is greatly in ex 
cess of the requirements of the service. Tlie 
opposition to the reduction is based on entirely 
different grounds. By the act of July 25, 1 


SOU, 


® as modified by that of March 3, 1860, requir 


ing the consolidation of the infantry regiments, 
the regular Army now consists of five regi- 
ments of artillery, ten of cavalry, twenty-five 
of infantry, a battalion of engineers, and the 
cadets undergoing instruction at the Military 
Academy. Ly the consolidation, afier assign- 
ments to vacancies, transfers to other arms, 
resignations, dismissals, &c., there remains, as 
appears by the Army Register just issued, five 
hundred and sixteen unassigned or superuumer- 
ary officers. Many of these are engaged tempora- 
rilyin various duties, rec GREENS on, reer ulting 

&e.,while many are aithome ‘‘ awaiting orders.’ 

With reconstruction accomptished and the 
I'reedman’s Bureau closed, the greater part 
of this number will be out of business, as we 


say in civil life, and the list ‘* awaiting orders 
great y increased. This large excess ex! 


after the companies and regiments are all o! 
cered according to law, and it seems to me thet 
is no necessity for a greater number than is sulu 
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cient to complete these organizations. Any de- 


officers without at all impairing the efficiency 
the service. Daring the late war there were 
ldom more than two thirds aud often but one 
rd of the complement of line or field officers 
“ company or regiment present for duty. 
lhese organizations are now much depleted, 
if can certainly in time of peace spare an 
olheer occasionally for the before mentioned 
duties, or any other that the exigencies of the 
rvice may require, 


tis urged against the reduction that these 


officers entered the Army with the understand- | 
ing that they were to have a life tenure in their | 
profession, subject only to their good be- | 


havior,and that they are unfittéd to engage in 
other pursuits. The first objection is not with- 
out foree, but the tenure is always subject to 


the requirements of the service. This is true | 
in the civil service of the Government, and the | 


’ 


rule is becoming recognized in Kurope in both 
civil and military affairs. If our military estab- 


lishment grew too large in time of war for a | 
time of peace, as it did, it isa duty that we 


owe to the country to reduce it, not only in the 
number of enlisted men, but in the excess of 


officers oeecasioned by the reduction of the | 
former. ‘lwo good reasons demand such a | 


course. It is contrary to the genius and prac- 


ice of our Government to have a large num- 


her of employés filling positions in which there | 


no service to perform. It is required by 
that idea of economy now happily and neces 

wily pervading the Government and the coun- 
iryv. he second objection, that these inenare 
infitted because of their present life for the 

vil professions, posses es very little strength, 
except, perhaps, in a fewecases. The Military 
Academy furnishes to those who are so fortu 
nate as to become its students and graduates 


complete mental and physical training, as 


well as a thorough knowledge of the arts, sei- 


nees, and several languages. It seeks, and 
perhaps more fully accomplishes its aim than 
ny other institution in the world, to send out 
trom its venerated halls full developed man- 
hood. Nor doe 3 subsequent service in the field 
impair those high qualities so successfully in 
grafted intothe student. Rapidity of thought, 

i relianee, and promptness of execution are 
required by the demands of the profession, and 
| 
walks of civil life, if worthy of an oflficer’s 
position, will be inflaeneed and strengthened 
by this vigorous training. 


Phese qualities thus taught and secured are | 


ure passports to suecess anywhere and in any 
business. ’ 
some, quite too many, I fear, are already fail- 
ures, and from these we should be speedily 
delivered. The great majority are compara- 
tively young men, skillful and active, and they 
will as readily adapt themselves to the change 
of lite as did the noble volunteers when dis- 
banded in 1865 after three and four years’ gal- 
lant service. In this country the field of labor 
too broad and the avenues to suecess too 
many for any man to fail that has a willing 
hand and a brave heart. 
lhe numbers and grades of the unassigned 
oflicers are as follows: seventeen colonels, 
cighteen lieutenant colonels, twenty majors, 
one hundred and eighty-four captains, two 
hundred and nineteen first lieutenants, fifty- 
six second lieutenants, and two chaplains. At 
the rate of payment proposed in the bill these 
supernumeraries would receive $904,000, with 
out including the ten per cent. for every five 
years of continuous service. With the burden 
of our public debt, and with taxation pressing 
upon the people, it behooves their Siaaies 
tives to economize atevery point; to discharge 
every employé who is no longer required, and 


tails necessary for recruiting, courts-martial, | 
indian agencies, &c., can be made from assigned | 


the man, whether from the Academy or the | 


Some may be expected to fail, but | 


| 
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bring down the expenditures to the lowest 
standard, to the end that taxes may be low- 
ered while our debt is being steadily decreased. 


Ilere a large economy can be practiced. It is | 


yroposed to increase the retired list from one 
Lendeed and seventy-seven to two hundred and 
fifty, with seventy-five per cent. of the pay of 
the rank when retired. Even when this is 
done a discharge of the supernumeraries, after 
a thorough examination of all arms of the 
service with a view that reduction may fall 
equally, will work a saving to the Treasury of 
over three fourths of a million dollars. If 
in addition the staff corps is reduced to the 
number that the requirements of the service 
demand, as it should be, and the other changes 
made that are suggested, the whole amount 
saved will exceed $1,500,000. In my judg- 
ment the country demands this economy and 
will hold us responsible for its exercise. Pro- 
fessions of reform are not sufficient ; the peo- 


ple want real, tangible evidences of success in | 
. ° ° ° | 
that direction. Let their Nepresentatives be | 


faithful to this sentiment, and equal to this 
demand, and they will receive the approval of 
‘* well done, good and faithful servants.”’ 


1D 


The system of payment to officers of the | 


Army is somewhat of a curiosity. But few of 
them can tell what amount they will receive 
on the next pay day. How is it calculated? 
Look at the items entering into each monthly 
account—pay proper, commutation of rations, 
pay for servants, commutation for servants’ 


clothing, commutation for servants’ rations, | 


commutation for fuel, for quarters, for lon- 
gevity rations, additional compensation for 
commanding company, and so on. It is a fact 
that owing to the complications, intricacies, 
and embarrassments attendant upon a proper 
adjustment of paymasters’ accounts in the War 
and ‘Treasury Departments, by reason of the 
complexity of the system and the many ques- 
tions of law and regulations arising therein, 
but few employés have been found compe- 
tent to properly adjust them, and that skill 
has been acquired only after years of patient 
toil and careful study. This is unnecessary 


and should be corrected. A simple statement, | 
such as this bill proposes, of the pay of each | 


grade will prevent false certificates, wrong in 
principle, but in this case sanctioned by long- 
established custom, and perplexing mistakes, 
It will insure to the officer prompt payment 
instead of embarrassing delays, and will reduce 
the expenses in the examination, auditing, and 
settlement of the accounts of paymasters, by 
causing a large reduction of the force of em- 





ployés engaged thereon in the War and Treas- | 


ury Departments. 

The present anomalous system is part of our 
heritage from England. It is now in opposi- 
tion, but should be made to harmonize with 
our modern policy. The Post Office Depart- 
ment having become fully satisfied of the fail- 
ure and abuse arising from allowing its agents 
a percentage on their seizures, has entirely 
changed, with good results, its policy in this 
respect. A similar change, and for the same 
reasons, is recommended by the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury for the Treasury 
Department. ‘The reform is needed, and will 
insure greater honesty and closer attention to 


legitimate business when the salary is definite | 


and certain, and should be applied to all the 
branches of the Government. If the proposed 
change is effected some inequalities will doubt- 
less appear, but they will be far less than exist 
under the present system. The officer in the 
city may complain that he is not paid equally 
with his brethren on the frontier, inasmuch as 
from the necessity of the situation the latter 
will be furnished quarters and fuel free of ex- 


pense by the Government, but surely this would | 
be but a slight compensation for the hardships | 


and deprivations of a frontier service. 
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Thus far the bill has received my yyoy 
fied approval and support, but there are ,., 
two features which I think should be mou;s, 
or stricken out. If, however, the Hous. . 
cides otherwise, I shall cheerfully submi; , 
not hesitate to vote for the bill on its pass aa 
It seems to me that the brevet titles oxi, 
by meritorious service, and costing nothings ; 
the Government, should not at one fell stp, 
be entirely destroyed. ‘They are esteemed 
highly as the ’renchman prizes his cross , 
the Legion of Honor, and we should hesii,, 
before stripping the gallant soldier of hig jy», 
sarned decoration. He will keenly fee! 4), 
degradation imposed by the country whic\ | 
serves. Kefuse to confer the rank, if , 
choose, in time of peace, but let those y, 
the honor who by vz Ae and skill have alreg 
secured it. 

The reduction of the heads of the staff ey) 
from their present rank to a lower grade js, | 
my mind, unjust to the present incumbents, | 
has been said that they can retire if they do no: 
choose to acceptand let others take their plac 
but that is hardly a sound argument, thous\ 
often used in other connections as well as jy 
this. Most of these gentlemen gained thei; 
position, and all for eflicient service during {| 
war, and every soldier knows how well they 

did their work; for the wants of no army ), 
the world were ever so well administered to »: 
those of the I’ederal Army during the rebel! 
by the chiefs whom we now propose to degrade 
Their services are yet required, for there are 
yet great duties to be performed under their 
supervision, and it is not proposed to dispen 
with them. Why then reduce them? A 
example of the injustice of this measure, take 
the case of the Quartermaster General, whose 
loyalty and ability at the head of his depar: 
ment have been so conspicuous since 18! 
The proposition to strip him of the rank per 
sonally conferred by President Lincoln | 
gigantic labors efficiently executed, and reduc 
him to a colonel’s grade and pay, and at the 
same time imposing upon him the respons 
bility of the disbursement of $15,000,000 dur 
ing the coming year, is unwise and should 
receive the sanction of Congress. These olfi 
are compelled, by the necessity of their p: 
tions, to reside in the capital of the nation, |! 
most expensive city of the United States; aud 
[ submit we should not, in justice to them, {or 
this reason as well as others, adopt this featu 
ofthe bill. If the Government would have ho: 
est, faithful servants, it must be true to the 

Let us be just to all, to the country, to | 

Army, and to ourselves. 
— ee 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOUN A. LOGAS 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
March 10, 1870. 


The House having under consideration the bil 
(iL. R. No. 987) to reduce the number of officer 
the Army of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire the careful attention 
of members, so that we may thoroughly under 
stand what is the design of the Committee 0" 
Military Affairs in the measure now before us. 
In a succinct manner I shall endeavor to state 
what we propose. We propose, on the basis 
of the report of the Secretary of War, to reduce 
the number of officers in the Army, by muster 
ing out a number equal to the number whoare 
now without commands; to reduce the rank 0! 
some officers, and to change the law as it now 
exists in reference to the Army in many leat 

‘ures. Before submitting this bill the Com 
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soe on Military Affairs examined all the 
ious laws relating to the organization of 
. Army from the foundation ot the Govern- 

nt up to the present time. 

We know, sir, whenever thereis an attempt 
ide to reduce the Army, or to affect itin any 
oy whatever, however much it may be to the 
ys eost of the country, weare always met with 

sous opposition. It is a very sensitive arm 

ye publieservice. Knowing that the Com- 

b » on Military Affairs of the House have 

swined this question most thoroughly, and 

out any feeling of unkindness toward any 
dividual of any arm of the service, witha view 
vely to perform our duty and our whole duty 
the tax-payers as well asto the Army, we 
vave reported, as the resultofour mature delib- 
crations, the pending bill. We believe in a 
Government like ours that the military arm 
-hould never be stronger than absolute necessity 
requires. We believe thatthe Government has 
‘he right to dispose of its military officers or 
ts military appointments the same as with 
-ivil oflicers and civilappointments. Wehold 
thatthe Government has the right to muster out 
military oflicers as well as civil officers when- 
over their services are no longer needed. In 
other words, we are opposed to sinecure oflicers 
capping the substance of the people’s wealth. 

We then commence with the report of the 
Secretary of War, which presents to the House 
aud the country the fact that we have a great 
number of supernumerary officers in the Army. 
Ascertaining this, we naturally inquire why 
this thing should have occurred, and how it 
did oceur. That brings us back again to the 
reorganization of the Army. As weall know, 
aller we had passed through a great and severe 
conflict, after the Army had achieved many 
victories on behalf of this Government, and 
when the people felt sympathy for them and 
admiration for what they had done, the ques 
tion of the reorganization of the Army was 
presented to the country; and Congress, with- 
out due consideration, without such calm delib- 
eration as it ought to have given to the sub- 
ject, passed a law establishing an Army in this 
country larger than it was ever contemplated 
that we should have in a time of profound 
This was done in 1866, during the first 
session of Congress after the war closed. ‘The 
regular Army was then established at about 
eighty thousand men, with an organization 

pable of being expanded lo nearly one hun- 
redthousand. As the work of reconstruction 

rogressed toward completion, and the neces- 

y of keeping a large force in the South 

ew less day by day, the people and Congress 

aw that the Army must be reduced. Con- 
‘ss spent a great deal of time discussing the 
ibject a year ago, and the result finally was 
passage of asection at the end of an appro- 
priation bill reducing the number of infantry 
egiments from forty-five to twenty-four by con- 
olidation. The supernumerary men were mus- 
tered out, but no provision was made for offi- 
cers who were left without commands. 

The following extract from the annual report 
ot General Sherman, dated in November last, 
shows the number of officers rendered super- 
humerary by this consolidation, and what dis- 
osition was made of them: 


By this consolidation were rendered supernumerary 

etl tedet sill sla hemmpebiingatinienctraen 622 
Assigned to fill vacancies ..........00-+-s00 
Transferred to fill vacancies in cavalry..... 
tansferred to fill vacancies in artillery. 
Resigned......... . 
Died, 


( 


peace. 
I 





Total. 


Balance of unattached officers November 1..........509 


lhe Army of the United States, as it now 
appears, is the most numerously officered or- 











| 
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| ganization the world at this day presents. I[t | 
| 


ig an organization in many of its appointments 
unknown toany otherenlightened Governments 
in the world. Differing in its character, and 
clumsy in its detail, it has a class of super 
numerary officers and an amount of staff no 
Government ever pretended there was any 
necessity for. The reorganization was made 
in a time of great excitement in the whole 
country, when every heart was full of joy over 
what had been achieved by our arms, and 
when the people felt pleasure in doing, in 
regard to the organization of the Army, all 
that was asked or required. It was under such 
circumstances that the oflicial roster of the 
Army was brought to its present status, which, 
in the judgment of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, is entirely beyond that which is desir 
able or proper; beyond that which is neces- 
sary or that which any person should demand 
the Army of this country to be in time of 
peace. 

Now, sir, I will state to the House that in 
preparing ovr bill we have not fally reorgan 
ized the Afmy as we think it should be. Nor | 
have we curtailed it near as much as it ought 
to be curtailed, as I will demonstrate to the | 
satisfaction of every member on this floor who 
will give ine his attention. But we have done | 
that which we thought Congress would accept 
now, and if further curtailment is deemed ne- | 
cessary—as | believe, and as the committee || 
over which [ have the honor to preside as 
chairman also believe—that may be done here 
after. But we thought this would be suflicient 
for the present, and perhaps it is all we can do 
in face of the opposition we are receiving from || 
We |] 
have been charged with entertaining spiteful || 
feelings toward individuals. Why, sir, no such 
feeling is cherished in the breast of any man 
who is on the Committee on Military Affairs. 
No desire to injure a single Army ollicer is 
entertained by one of them. I would not pluck 
a solitary laurel from the brow of any man 
that lives who wears to-day the uniform of this 
Government. I have no desire to do any such 
thing. My sole desire is to make our Army 
eflicient—as both the Army and Navy ought to 
be—without having on our hands an excess of 
officers that we do not know what to do with 

‘The Secretary of War reported tothis House, 
as | have before shown, that we had at the end 
of last session, on the consolidation of the in 








some quarters for reasous unknown to us. 


fantry regiments, six hundred and twenty-two |] 
supernumerary ollicers. On the Ist day of || 
November last it appears by the report of the | 
Secretary of War that this number was reduced 


to five hundred and nine, by transfers made to | 
fill vacancies in different branches of the ser- 
vice, by resignations, death, dismissals, by ofli- 
cers being cashiered, and by oflicers retiring. 
In this way the number of ollicers not wanted, 
known as supernumerary oflicers of the Army, 
was reduced to five hundred and nine, for whom 
there were no positions in the Army to which | 
they could be assigned. 

It became a question then what, in the first 
place, should we do with these supernumerary 
officers. What provision of law should be | 
made as tothem? Should they be mustered 
out or retained inthe Army? After carefully 
considering this question, knowing we had that 
number of officers in the Army for whom there | 
were no duties assigned, for whom there was | 
no necessity, we agreed upon the first section 
of this bill as the best course to be adopted. 


In this we provide that a board shall be 1 


appointed by the Secretary of War, which shall | 


be composed of five officers ; that at least two || 
of them shall be selected from among those || 


appointed to positions in the regular Army on 
account of distinguished services in the volun- 
teers; that this board shall examine all the 
officers of the Army of the United States—not 
the supernumeraries only, butall the oflicers be- 


| be reduced by muster 
7 
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low the grade of brigadier general—and report to 
the President of the United States the number 


| of oflicers who have proven themselves not to be 
| adapted to the service, cr who are disqualified 


forany good reason, taking into consideration, 
however, their services and their record during 
the war, which report must be approved by 
the President; and when approved by him, 
and when all the vacancies that exist have been 
filled, then the supernumeraries and those that 
the board reports against are to be mustered 
out of the service of the United States, receiv 
ing one year’s pay to enable them to start in 
the world again. Such are the provisions of 
the first section of the bill. Such is the plan 
we have agreed upon as the most just and 
equitable to the oflicers concerned, and the 
best the Government can adopt in this matter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the argument in oppo- 
sition to this section of the bill is that it is hard 
upon these men to muster them out of the ser 
vice of the United States; that it is wrong for 
us to do it in the case of those who have per 
formed services. 


Now, it is easy to answer 
that. 


L might say that it is wrong for a man 


| to be defeated by his constituents after he has 


served in Congress for six or eight years; yet 
the people do not think so. ‘They think that 
when the people of this country do not require 
the services of a man any longer it is nota 
hardship to dispense with his services. ‘This 
is the theory of our Government; this is the 
theory of our constituents with reference to 
ourselves and to other ollicers of the Govern 
ment. 

Now, let us go a little further in this matter. 
1 propose to showthe House that this has been 
the practice in this country from the beginning 
of this Government, and aiso in every other 
Government. In England they muster out the 
ollicers they have no use for. There, at the 
close of a war, they retire their surplus officers, 


| and those who are not fit to be retired or who 
| do not desire to retire they muster out of the 


ervice. So they do in France; so they do in 


Prussia; so they do in every other country ; 


and you can find no case in history where any 


clamor has ever been raised, except in our 
country within a short time past, because menu 


imu tered out ol the 


ure ervice when their ser 
ict wre Hho longer required, 

let us see how it has been under our Gov 

ernmen lake the case of generals for the 


purpose of illustration. During the war of 


1812 we had six major generals and six briga 
dier gene rals apport “dd. You will find it by 
refereuce to the Military Laws, page 242. The 
act was passed in February, 1813. By an act 


Upprove d March 5, 1815, the number of major 
enerals was reduced to two, and the number 
if brigadier generals was reduced to four, au 
{ 


} 
Lue 


{ 
were mustered out 
pay, together with many 
other ollicers of lower rank. 

during the Mexican war? 
I do notdesire to detain the House by reading 


supernumerary general 


with three month 


‘Then, how was it 


all the various statutes which have been passed 
| on this subject, for there are many of them. 
During the Mexican war we appointed two ad- 


ditional brigadier generals and one additional 
major general; but it was provided in that law 
that when the war was over the force should 
out, and also that the 
ould be reduced in the 
same way. ‘That was the provision made in 
regard to the Mexican war, and so if has been 
from the beginning of this Government to the 
present time. 

And they were not only reduced in this man- 
ner, but the law provided that the President 
of the United States should select the general 


' . } 
number Ol generals 


| belonging to the Army to remain in the set 
tt 


vice, and to muster out those he desired to 
muster out. JI will read the Jaw. ‘The act 


approved June 18, 1846, provided— 


“That the President of the United States be, and 
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Mm % bi }’ 
here it ip nt iwiththe 
and ¢ ihe Senate, one major general 
t } generalsin additionto the presen 
ry establishment: Provided, That when thewar 
with Mexico shall be terminated by a detinite treaty 
, duly concluded and ratified, the number of 
r generals in th Army hall be reduced to one, 
the number of bris wdier generals shall be re 


«l to two; and the President of the United States 

orized and directed to ect from the whole 

i r which may then In olice, Wilnoutl regare 

to the date of their commissions, the number to be 

rotained, and cause the remainder to be discharred 
1 ili¢ rvi of the United Stat 

lhis has been the custom from the organi- 

gation of our Army in 170! down to the present 


‘o it appears that we have mustered out 
heretofore generals, colonels, majors, captains 
i 


i everybody else not necessary for the ser- 


e did so after the war of the Revolu- 

tion: we did so after the war of IS12, And 
the law providing for mustering out the 
xtra generals Congress pas ed a provision 
giving a gold med » each of the major gen- 
eral together with the thanks oft Congress for 
then ervices. but, nevertheless, they were 
inustered out of the service when they were no 
longer needed. ‘They did not complain, nor 
‘danyv one else blame the Government tor 
doing so Now, i! we can muster out generals 
can muster out captams, and if we can 

must out captains we can muster out gen- 
‘ ise they both hold oftiee by the 
tenure. and the one is as much entitled 

© remain in service, if his services are needed, 
the other llow many major generals, brig- 

] colo Xe had we in the 


iv 


\rmy when the war of 1861 commencs if | 


ill wive the list. t call the attention of the 
House and the couutry to the fact that at dif 
ferent times and in different wars we have had 
different numbers of major generals, brigadier 
generals, &e., in the Army organization. In 

0, before the rebellion, the Army had been 


i 
luced to a peace basis Let me therefore 








| the attention of the Llouse to a compari 
| ween the number of ofheers and men 

the Army before the war of 1861 and the 
re ni ye { 1 »| hin 

in 1 rho many } | had we in the 
Army of the United States? here was no 
General of » Army, no J ‘nant General. 
there wet ts -maypor meet three } 
adier 1 brigadt lo 
the sta 

In 1860 t | ‘ is regiments 

t} \r th 1 Il men. How 1s it to 
day? In 1869 11870 we have an Army of 
7,909 men and officers. What is the propor 
tion of officers to menin 1870? ‘There are now, 


as I said, 37,009 men, 1 General, 1 Lieutenant 
General, 5 major generals, 8 brigadier generals 
now in service, and vacancies, making 10 
brigadier generals authorized by law, besides 
8 brigadier generals on the staff, and 8 or 10 
major generals and brigadier generals on the 
retired list; making in all, not counting these 
retired oflicers, 18 brigadier generals in our 
Army, 5 major generals, 1 Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, and 1 General. Such is the condition 
of things at this time. 

Now, let us compare this ratio of officers to 
men with what it was in 1860. In the latter 
year the Army was organized on a certain basis, 
with a force numbering, say, 13,000 men, and 
the proportion of generals was 1 to 5$ regi- 
ments. Tp-day it is 1 general to 17 regiments. 

In 1860 we had but one general ollicer to 
ary men; in 1870 we have one general officer 
to 1,630 men. ‘lhat is the proportion of gen- 
erals to men. Now let me call the attention 
of the House to the staff corps of the Army. 
[ assert here to-day, and I can prove it from 
the records, that the staff of our Army, con- 
sisting of 37,000 men, is as large as the French 
Government has with an army of 500,000, or 
the Russian Government with an army of 
800,000. 


In 1860 there were 13 officers inthe |! 


| giving have probably never been given to the || 


fist Cona....%p &: 


Be duct ion of the Army Logan. 


adjutant general's department: in 1870 there Let me compare the staff en; of 

are 2 ollicers, or a difference of 7 In 1860 | armies with that of our own. [t | 

there were 2 officers in the inspector general’ stated that this work of the Military « 

69 and 1870 we have 9 offi- || tee is ‘spite work.’’ I intend 

cers, or a difference of 7. In 1860 there was || Congress and the country that 1 
and proper work, that we propos: 


. : 
department; in J 


| officer in the Bureau of Military Justice ; in 
1870 we have 10 officers in that bureau. ora | than ought to be done for the redye 
difference of 9. In 1860 there were 44 officers |! the Army to the proper standard. |, 
in the quartermaster general's department; |; compare, I say, the staff corps o 
in 1869 and 1870 we have 86 officers in that || armies with that of our own. Our 
department, or a difference of 42. In 1860 || numbers to-day 663 officers, 8 of they 
there were | 1 officers in the subsistence depart- || the rank of brigadier general, and only a 
ment; in 1870 we have 29 in that department, || of them lieutenants. Our whole Army 
or a difference of 18. In 1860 there were 107 || prises only 37,000 officers and men In Ru 
officers in the medical department; in 1869 || the size of their army is 800,000, 

and 1870 we have 222 in that department, or a || of their staff corps is 500, a little ¢ 





differs - eof 115 || of what we have for 87,000 men. Me P 
Mr. | LER, of Massachusetts. Thegen- || the staff corps is 100 for an artsy of ; 
dena will allow me to suggest that there are || 400,000 m¢ In Austria they have 365 


more than 300 contract surgeons. officers for an army of 500,000 men. [py |; 
Mr. LOGAN. | am aware of that. I am |! 805 for an army of 300,000 men. [ny Irs 
Ir. LOGA ) 


peaking now of the officers who have rank in || the staff corps is 580 officers for an arm 
the Army other than contract surgeons. In || 600,000 men. Hence you will see by , 
the pay department in 1860 there we re 28 pay- || parison that we have more staff corps y 


masters; in the same department in 1869 we |, our small Army than any other army in 
have 65 paymaster: s, making a difference of 57. || world or that ever did exist. Yet if any 
In the engineer corps in 1860 we had | 89 offi. undertakes to touch our Army, to pry 


cers; inthe engineer stalf of 1870 we have 114. down or to do what is right and proper 


In the ordnance department in 1860 there were | make the staff corps what it should be 

55 officers; in that department in 1870 we have || de nounced all over the country as making ry 

77, making a difference of 22. Of post chap- || upon the men who fought for the existence 

lains we have 30, wherein 1860 there werenone. || the Government. 

‘There is the difference. Phis great difference between our staff « 
Now, there is a staff corps numbering how || and the staff corps of other armies is ca 

many? Thestaffofour Armyin 1860 amounted || thus: you have to graduate a man at \\ 


to 350 officers; in 1869 it amounts to 663; || Pointto make him a quartermaster. Think 
bei ing an addition of 313 i; it! In order to make a man competent to is 
Now let me give you the rank of the staff || shoes, boots, pork, sugar, molasses, and co! 
corps of the Army? In 1860 we had 1 brig- || you have to educate him in engineering ; 
adier general ; in 1869 we have 8; a difference || in artillery, cavalry, and infantry tactics ; 
of 7. Of colonels in the staff corps we had in || West Point! Whatanabsurdity! Inthe Fre: 
i860, 11; in 1869 we have 29; a difference of || army they take clerks from stores and oth 
18. Of lieutenant colonels we had 10; now || men accustomed to business to do the 
we have 42; a difference of 32. Of majors, || done by commissaries. They form what 
there were in 1860, 75; in 1869 we have 200; || called the *‘ corps of military intendan 
sates a difference of 125. Jn 1860 we had |! is not necessary to have military men t 
160 captains; in 1869 there are 134. Strange i and distribute commissary stores. In k Ii 
to say, there are fewer captains in the staff corps } these officers are civilians, and the French arn 
to-day than there were when our Army was || is the best organized army in the wor d, wl 
much smailer. The explanation is that the | we have Army officers of high rank in the sta 
difference is made up by the number of surplus ir acting as | shop- keepers. 
majors, lieutenant colonels, colonels, and brig- || Then a gain, sir, if you put a man 
adier generals. In 1860 we had 30 lieutenants || quartermaster’s department to take ch: 
in the staff corps; in 1869 there are 25. There || it you must make a brigadier general of | 
are fewer lieutenants as well as captains now Brigadier general of what? Of boot sual 
than we had in 1860; but the number of brig- || coats, tents, wagons, and mules. If you } 
adier generals, colonels, and majors are in- | a man in charge of the commissary « 
creased to make up for the difference. || ment you have to make hima brig: adier gene 
I want to call the attention of the eountry || Brigadier general of what? Of beef and 1 
to this matter, because the figures I am now |} ses and pork and beans. 
|| A Memeper. Brigadier general of bean s 
House or the country before. 1 am giving || [Langhter. ] 
them from the record. I want to eall atten- Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; the gentleman 
tion to this enormous staff corps and the man- right, a brigadier general of bean soup. pa 
ner in which our Army is organized, so that || ter.] That is the condition of our Army to-da 
the House may decide whether some measure || We have officers in the Army doing duty \ 


| 
| 
} 
i] 
1} 
\| 





| of reduction is not urgently demanded. || high rank who ought to give way for civ in 


| other commissioned officer over every ten men 
belonging to the Army of the United States. 


What is the proportion of the officers of the || who understand the duties of the posit! ol 
Army as compared with the number of the || much better and whose employment would 10! 
men? ‘There is one commissioned officer to || be one half so expensive. 
every 10 men, and one non-commissioned Let me refer to another difference betwee! 
officer to every 46 men. You have either a || our Army and thearmies of other great nat! 
general, a colonel, a captain, a major, orsome |! In other armies they have no such thing 25 
corps of paymasters. ‘The captains ands! 
geants of the companies pay the men, and the 
Who ever heard of such a thing before? You || duty is done well so far as I can learn. {i 
may take the French army, the English army, || quartermaster, commissary, and pay depart: 
the Prussian army—you may take allthearmies || ments are all consolidated. Duties which w 


of the world, and I tell you that in none of || have discharged by separate officers of high 


| them will you find any fewer than 20 men to || rank are there performed by one class of me" 


a commissioned officer. That is the least num- } who do the duty well. 
ber in any army in the world except our own. That is the reason we have such a cum 


Here we have 1 commissioned officer for every || some organization. We have nowa staff corps 
10 men, and 1 non-commissioned officer for || almost large enough fora million men. 
every 6men. In our Army it takestwo officers || the moment we touch one of these men 
and about one third to run ten men. ‘| whole Washington army is down on Congress 





tis] 
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™ {icp ( ‘ong....2D Sess, Reduction of the Army Mr. Logan. Ho. OFr Reps 
<o we are trying to muster some one out || according to our no! id. There || few of them—up yn the retired list. We donot 
‘a Army for whose services we have no use. || isno necessity in the wor a number, |) pr nt se that they shall be mustered out, and 
henext pt -oposition of the committee is this: | Some of these major get ~ommanding || hence we provi le that th retire d ] st may be 
tho rank of an officer shall not date from || departments to-day in which there are not sol- || increased to two hundied and fifty. to mak 
sta 4 of his tre ansfer, but from his appoint- || « diers enot igh to make a respectable regiment. || places for them. 
nt, which t they think is right. !| | saythere is no necessity for the present num Our next proposition is to strike off brevet 
a ni a provision is that the offices of || ber. It is a burden imposed on the tax-payers || rank entirely. bgt I attention of the 
~«| and Lieutenant General in the Army, || of the country for no ] urpose whatever. There || House to what I shall say in reference to thi 
ver they shal ll become vacant, shall cease lis no reason for it, no justification for it in || part of the bill. The reason why propose 
' Some think that these offices existed || our military organization. And we believe || that it shall no longer exist is this: we can 
» Army before the war, but such isnot the that if you muster out captains and majors || not find any lieutenants nowadays. If a man 
‘We never before had the position of || because you do not need them, you should |! is colonel of a regiment, when he turns out to 
Lieutenant General of the Army. 1) muster out jor generals too; and on that || look at the officers atid rr him. if he is mer 
al Washington was not a General. 2 || p roposition ase this part of our bill. a colonel without brevet, he will find a se | 
provided for when a war ws asexpected with || We pr ‘opose to make the law in this respect || lieutenant with a brevet major general’s shou 
precisely the same in principle with the laws || der-straps on his shoulders, and the colonel 
' Mr. KEL LEY. General Washington held || that were passed after the war of 1812 and the || has to call the lieutenant “‘ general,’’ whik 
ion of General. || Mexican war, In 1815 a law was passed pro- || lieutenant calls him ‘‘colonel.’’ How lon 
: Mi LOGAN. No, sir ; ] will civethe fact 3. vi ling that the Py ident of th United States, if since you Saw the shoulder S raps of a sei 
ae en we expected war with France Congress || when the war ceased, should retain in office || lieutenant on anybody's shoulders? <A | 
ate i Washington to accept the position of || so many major generals, selecting such as he || while, I guess, unless it was upon some ma 
* ral; but the storm blew over, and Wash- || deemed proper. The language of our bill is || who has jus st come outof the ae uy Academy 
my vy never made General. || as follows: How long is it since you saw a major’s shoul 
rps 1 ITLER of Massachusetts. Washing- |} And the President shall, within ten days prece der-straps \ with the leaf at « a end, er the 
_ loclined to accept the grade of General | ing said date— colonel’s with the eagle? You see nothing but 
fl ered to him hy Congress at that time be- || That is, the Ist of September, 1870 theshoulder-straps of major generals and bri 
pt of constit utional scruples. He thought | elect, without regard to seniority, the threemajor dier ge nerals, 
woper President as Comms under in-Chief should || generals to remain in commission. Let me give you an illustration of this be 
be, he anie Ge neral of the U nited States Army. | This is substantially identical with the law || tiful condition. One regiment inthe servic 
— Mr, LOGAN. ‘That is so; and so there || under which, after the war of 1812, the majo: 0-day has a captain commanding a compat 
‘ was a General of the Army. || generals of the regular Army were then mus- |} who has been promoted from the ranks. Und 
raf ,asregards the grade of Licutenant Gen- || tered out. The next section has reference to || him he has a first lieutenant who is a bri 
— was that introduced? In the year || brigadier generals. We provide that after the || major general "he captain has no brevet 
: The grade of Lieutenant General had || Ist day of Sept mber, 1870, there shall be ll, so he has to call the lieutenant ‘‘ genera 
1 3 } xIS but was revived in 1855, || only six br igadier generals, and the general calls him ‘‘captain.’’ Sueh 
ne We } conterred on Gener: il Se cott by \| We provide > that the Presiden sha i muster the condition of thing in ir Army to-d Ly. 
nae But General Scott never was 35 in fact, out, without re gard LO Sé niority, all brigadier If you go oul here and ,a re gim ut drawn 
" on ant General. He was made a brevet || generals save six, making two of the line that || upinlinethereis nota man who has ever been in 
me ant general. Fle was in actual rank |} he would have to muster out. Six bris gadier || the military service bat what would be disgust d 
“o td major general, and was so borne upon || generals are enough, and if you were at war || in looking at it. You do not see adieutenant’ 
nd iy Register. Hence, I say there never || to-day with an army of thirty-seven thousand || uniform in the whole line, but you see a gen 
“yd 1 a General! of the Army except Gen- |} men you would not want more than that num- || tleman standing behind the comp any with a 
mae shom you have made since the warcom- |} ber; in peace there is no use whatever for |! major general’s uniform on. You ask who ht 
~ lin 1861. After the war was over the || them. The artillery, as everybody knows who |} is, and you are told he is a lieutenant 
: : of the United States gave a rank and | knows anything of military affairs, is in time [t is said that these brevets have been given 
= to men in this country which had never | of war divided—one or two or three batteries |} for meritorious conduct. Ll admit it. Every- 
- « borne by any livir is man in this country |} to this brigade, and other batteries to that || body was breveted during the war, as you will 
or fore. ‘They are entitled to it. [ want them || brigade. It isscattered all through the Army, |; recollect, and that everybody ought to ha 
ip cep it. 1 do not want, as [ said before, to || and you need no brigadier general t: » cormmand been breveted; very few, howeve r, lower down 
shia ne laurel from them. But I say thi if | the artillery in time of war, bec: ause the eisno || than major generals. There were more brevets 
tthe country having shown in this way its || necessity for such a thing as a brigade ol artil- || as gener: ts than anything el hundreds of 
; preciation for certain men, whichis all proper || lery. You may brigade it for the purpose of || them all over the country. Now, those office 
_ l right, there let the grade stop. \| giving * officer that command, and call ita || have their brevets; they have their commis- 
2 i do not want to turn out Ge ered Sherman brigade, but there is no service for it, and no || sions. Let them keep the reeord. Nobody 
Soa, General Sheridan. I contemplate no such || use for it in that way. objects to that; but let them put on the un 
a e thing. Let them hold their offices until they || The uext proposition is this: instead of || form of their rank in the line to which they ar 
Brrseh ‘ign or die; and then let the offices cease, || having a brigadier general for Judge Advocate || entitled by actual rank. That always ought to 
ao ind let no one else be a General or Lieutenant || Gene ral, and eight other officers, colonels and || have been the rule. Let it be the rule now. 
te General. Andwhy? Because I hold that that || so on, we propose to make the Jt 


ive Advocate || Now is the time for the Congress of the United 
of the Army a colonel, allowin incumbent || States to regu ilate the Armyas itshouldbe, It 


r e 
to remain in the office with that rank if he |! there is a man in this House who ever saw : 


ud 
1 
th 


snot a proper organization for our Army. So 
iv as we have “the grade of General com- 














nding all the armies, so long no oue else in || wauts to. We propose to make the Quarter- || regiment drawn up in line he knows that it 
Army can aspire to it. There is no pro- |} master General a colonel, the Commissary Gen- || looks better, is better, and is more eflicient if 
tion to that rank except for one man, No || erala colonel, the Chief of Engineers acolonel, || the colonel has a colonel’s uniforn 1 on; th 
ne else can say ‘*[ can rise to the same rank |} aud the Adjutant General a quae. We pro- || lieutenant colonel with a lieutenant t colonel’s 
' that to which this man has risen”? with any || pose, in other words, to reduce the rank of uniform on; the major, or the two majors, if 
position reasonable expectation. Thus the existence || the heads of the st staff to that of colonel of the || these are two majors, with majors’ uniforms on ; 
sould not that grade cuts off aspirations. I say, then, || Army, W © have rank here that no one ever || the capt ains with their st raps having two bars 
tthe rank of major general be the highest | thought of until the war was over and a law || at each end; the first lieutenants with strap 
hetweer and every lieutenant can aspire to it. He may || was passed for the purpose of giving it to indi | having one bar on each end, and the second 
+ nation tcel that he has a chance to reach it. And in | viduals. We think tl hat eight briga¢ lie r generals | lieutenants with straps without bar ‘6 Lhis 
ae ng ue rank of major general let the only distinc- || on the staff are rather to ) many, é and Wwe pro hows where each officer belongs, and you cat 
and 8 ion be that of seniority. Let the others feel || pose to reduce them to colonels; and when we tell in a moment, if you are a military man, 
and the ‘uat they have the same rank as held by the || reduce the rank in that manner we have be where the position is of each officer in the regi 
oe. \- Bh najor general who stands first on account of || army with as ufficient rank of ¢ ommant las || ment, company; or battery. 
» depart eniority arising from the date of his commis- |} ficient staff, and sufficient rank in every re- | But] let any man in this House go out to- ay 
which we ion. Let him feel that they are equals in every || spect that the Army : hou iid have according to || and see any regiment in th he service draw n up 
3 of high other respect, The bill further proposes afier a\ its present proportions __ || in line, and, unless he sees it on parade, if he 
3 of men he Ist day of September, 1870, that there |} ‘Then, as the next proj yosition, wé provide || can ti ll where each man and officer ps 8 
‘ iall be only three major gener als, We have || that the law allowing but seven per cent. of | will admit that I know nothing at all abou 
cumbe! ive now, and we propose to reduce the num : the number of officers in the Army to be re- | maneaey affairs. Now, we propose to 60 regu 
aff corp er to three, I will state why we propose to || tired shall be repealed, and that the President || late this matter that each officer can be at once 
en. bu reduce the number. If any one can provide | may increase the retired list to two hundred and told to what place he belongs by ,Oby on 
men th commands for a General, Lieutenant General, || fifty. We do that for the purpose of allowing |) acquainted with military matters. These « rd 
Congress ad five me ajor generals out of thirty-seven || the President to place the wounded oflicers |! cers have their brevets, and it is not P roposec 
oe t sand men. I should like to see him do it |! who are now in the Arm: ind there are but || to take from them their brevet comm on 








but to take from them their brevet uniform, 
leaving them with the actual uniform of their 
} 
) 


ition in service. We say to those officers, 
our regiment looks better when each officer 
has on the uniform of the rank he actually 
holds. Yourehildren and grandchildren can 


at your brevet commissions, but do not 
so that the world 


not think that in this country our Army i 


put on your brevet uniforms, 


‘ 
emt 


rely composed of generals 
The next proposition of this bill is that noth 
in this act shall be construed so as to pre 
ent the a additional lieu 
tenants of the graduates of the Military Acad 
Phat i 
they have been assigned by brevet rank. 
being abolished, it 


ignment to duty as 
ciny right and proper, as heretofore 
That 
gives them actual rank. 

‘The nextisin reference to officers of the Army 
holding ( ivil ollice We provide that it hall 


not be lawful for any officer of the Army of the | 


United States to hold any civil office, whether 
hy election or appointment; and any officer 
accepting or exercising the functions of a civil 


oflicer shall at once cease to be an officer of 
the Afiny, and his commission shall be thereby 
cated. Wethink ifa man has a commission 


Army that should be suflicient for him, 
and he should not hold two oflices at the same 
time, the one a civil and the other a military 
office, when bad conduct in one will not vacate 
both. 
let me illustrate. Suppo sea colonel of the 
Army to-day is appointed by the President 
to some civil office; he accepts the office, and 
while s¢ rving in it he does someacl which leads 
the President to turn him out and put in some 
Ile then falls back on his rank as 
colonel in the Army; he cannot be court-mar 
tinled for whathe hasdone, forhediditasacivil 
officer and not as a military oflicer, and there 
fore is not résponsible as a military officer for 
what he did. I will refer to a case in point, 
The officer to whom I shall refer has always 
been very friendly to me, and very kind to me, 
and Ido not charge him with doing anything 
wroug; but his case willillustrate my position. 
Last summer the President of the United 
‘ates appointed a colonel in the regular Army 
to the position of Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States in the city of New York. ‘The 
gold panie came on, and the President, dis 
missed this colonel from the position to which I 


in the 


! 
One CiAc, 





have referred, and appointed some one else to | 


the place; but he is 
and you hav 
martialed for anything he did as Assistant 
Ire I i 


dismissal of a civil 


tiulla colonel of the Army, 
not heard of his being court 
Now, ir. 


asurer, that which justifies the 


oflicer should justify the 
dismissal! of a military one. 

Hence, | say that the two oflices are incom 
patible with the good of the country and should 
exist. Ifa man isa military man, and his 
eonduct is such that he would be chargeable 
before a court-martial, then hold him to the 
strict regalations of the Army. Hence the pro- 
priety of providing that if a military officer 
chooses to accept a civil office he shall thereby 
vacate his military position. Daring Mr. John- 
administration we had the oflice of Sec 
retary of War, a civil position, with a salary 
of $8,000 a year, filled by a military officer, a 
major general of the Army. I presume of 
course that he drew the pay of only one office ; 
but when that Administration expired he went 
back to his position in the Army. 

If we allow civil offices to be filled in this 
way by officers of the Army we may have every 
bureau here filled by some officer of the Army. 
We may have amilitary man acting, forinstance, 
as Third Auditor. In this connection I must 
mention one fact. When a military officer is 
detailed to a position in the civil service if the 
pay of the civil office is greater than the Army 
pay he draws the pay of the civil office; but if 
the Army position affords the greater pay, then 
he draws the Army pay. The Committee on 


son 





| 
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lieduction of the Army- Mr. Logan. 


Military Affairs propose —and we trust the 
Congress of the United States will agree with 
us—that this shall no longer be done; that the 
detailing of military officers to fill civil posi- 
tions will not soon, by precedent, establish 
the rule that all Army officers may be de- 
tailed to fill civil positions when a civil ofli- 
cer could not be detailed to fill a military posi- 
tion; hence the military will grow to be para- 


| mount to the civil, instead of the civil bemg 


| of the United States. 


| ident to-day is 





paramount to the military. 
With reference to the next proposition con- 


tained in the bill some members of the House | 
will probably disagree with the committee. 


The section to which ! refer provides— 

That section second of the act entitled **An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Ariny 
for the year ending June 30, 1868, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 2, 1867, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

l want to call the attention of the House 
particularly to the provision to which this sec- 
tion refers. IL assert it as a fact that by the 
act of Congress the General of the Army is 
to-day higher in command than the President 
The Constitution of the 
United States provides that the President shall 
be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States; but by the law the Pres- 
not Commander-in-Chief, but 
the General of the Army is. I believe that the 
law is unconstitutional; but, whether uncon- 
stitutional or not, | think it is wrong. Un- 
questionably, good men voted for it, thinking 
it was right at the time, because they believed 
the Government was in danger; and in that 
view they were justified; but we are not justi- 
fied in keeping this law upon the statute-book 
when there is no danger, and when a calm 
examination must show the enactment to be, 
as I think, in the very teeth of the Constitution. 

If President Grant is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the United States, what does 
that mean? It means that his orders shall be 
received by the whole Army of the United 
States; that they shall be obeyed by all the 
officers of the Army as the paramount law. 
Ile may assign an officer here to do certain 
duty and another officer there to do certain 
other duty. Now, let us see how this conflicts 
with the provision of the statute. I will read 
it; for it is very peculiarly worded, and many 
members may not have read it very lately: 

* Thatthe headquarters of the General of the Army 
of the United States shall be at the city of Washing- 


| ton, and allorders and instructions relating to mili- 
| tary operations issued by the President or Seerctary 





of War shall be issued though the General of the 
Army, and in case of his inability, through the next 
in rank.”’ 


What else? 


“The General of the Army shall not be removed, 
suspended, or relieved from command, or assigned to 
duty elsewhere than at said headquarters, except at 


| his own request, without the previous approval of the 


Senate, and any orders or instructions relating to mili- 
tary operations issued contrary to the requirements 


| of this section shall be null and void; and any officer 


who shall issue orders or instructions contrary to the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor in office; and any officer of the Army 
who shall transmit, convey, or obey any orders or 
instructions so issued contrary to the provisions of 


| this seetion, knowing that such orders wereso issued, 


shall be liable to imprisonment for not less than two 
nor morethan twenty years, upon conviction thereof 
in any court of competent jurisdiction.” 

Now, sir, the Constitution makes the Pres- 
ident Commander-in-Chief of the Army. It 
makes every man amenable to the laws for 
his conduct; yet if General Sherman were to 
perpetrate the highest crime known to the 
laws—which God knows he will not do—Gen- 
eral Grant as President could not relieve him 
from the command of the Army, could not 
arrest him, could not court-martial him. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. When was that 
law passed ? 

Mr. LOGAN. March 2, 1867. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. That was dur- 
ing Mr. Johnson’s administration. 
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Mr. LOGAN. I know the circumstano, 
under which the law was passed, and [I h,a,, 
nothing to say about that subject. I am tq) 
ing about the law as it exists. - 

Let us go further. Suppose the General ,, 
Army—I know this will never occur—sho, 
enter into a conspiracy against the Goyer, 
ment; | should like to know what autho;;; 
under this law the President has to relieve };,, 
from his command? He has none. This |,, 
make the General and the Senate Commande. 
in-Chief, instead of the President of the Uni, 
States. If the General of the Army ghoy)\) 
enter into a conspiracy, and a majority of * 
Senate should beilly disposed towards the Pres 
dent of the United States,and the Preside) 
should relieve him from command and the Se, 
ate should refuse to concur, what then? ‘T), 
President, by relieving the General without t) 
concurrence of the Senate, could be impeach 
for a violation of the law. Let me put anoihe; 
case. Suppose Congress should adjourn to 
day, and the General of the Army should enter 
into a conspiracy while Congress was not jy 
session, and should command every one of t} 
Army under him to take up arms against th 
Government, what then could the Presiden: 
do? Could the President relieve the Genera] 
of the Army from his command? Certainly 
not. He could do nothing until he convened 
the Senate, and the Senate concurred with tl 
President in relieving the General from his 
command. 

By the existing law you put the Government 
in jeopardy. I know that General Shermay 
thinks of nosuch thing. My remarks have no 
allusion to any living man ; but from what | 
have said the House may easily see what couli 
be done by a bad man who held the position 
of the General of the Army. We propose to 
repeal that law and to let the President of the 
United States hereafter be, as the Constitution 
intended he should be, the Commander:i 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 

Whatnext? Iwill not read the section ; bu 
it provides for the transfer of the Indian Bureau 
from the Interior to the War Department. | 
do not propose to argue that matter at all. \\ 
have considered the subject since the bill w: 
reported, and the Committee on Military A! 
fairs have instructed me to move to strike tha! 
section out of the bill. It was put into the bill 
on my suggestion, but I am now willing to hay 
it stricken out, and | will give my reasons | 
doing so. Ihave always believed the War l) 
partment to be the proper place for the Indian 
Bureau; but I went the other day and heart 
the history of the Piegan massacre, as reported 
by an Army officer, and I say now to you, ‘Ir. 
Speaker, and to the country, that it made my 
blood run cold in my veins. It satisfied me; 
and I shall therefore move to strike out this 
section at the proper time and let the Indian 
Bureau remain where it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s hour he 
expired. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I trust the geu 
tleman will be permitted to finish his speec:. 

Several Members. By all means. It is most 
instructive. 

‘There was no objection, and Mr. Loax s 
time was extended indefinitely. He thanked 
the House for so doing. 

Mr. LOGAN. As we propose to strike ou! 
the section for the transfer of the Indian Bureau, 
| will not further discuss that subject. ‘The 
next proposition of the Committee on Military 
Affairs is in reference to the pay of the Army. 
Now, sir, on examining the pay of the Arm) 
it requires us to go back a long time in order 
to ascertain the exact mode by which oflicers 
of the Army to-day receive the?r pay. | ven 
ture the assertion that there is not a man who 
can take up the Army Register and figure up 
the pay of any officer borne upon the ro!ls, 
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anless he has been a paymaster in the Army, or | 
q paymaster’ Ss clerk, or drawn pay as an officer | 
‘yself, I venture that assertion because of | 
» general want of knowledge on the subject 
‘he amount paid to Army oflicers. The mili- 
-y laws of the United States have been com- | 
viled by one of the clerks of the Senate Mili- 
* » Committee. He gives all the laws which | 
ive been passed by Congress_ in reference to 
our military establishment. You will find in | 
‘hat book on military laws, page 90, that on 
cia 3d of March, 1791, the present arrangement 
. pay commenced, the only difference being 
‘+> theamounts allowed officers. ‘Theamount 
» has been changed and increased many | 
nes since then. It was changed March 5, 
1792, and changed again March 3, 1795, and 
‘ere was still another change made March 16, 
is, Congress after Congress has changed the 
coy of the Army, now increasing at one end 
: ‘i then at the other. Atone session we have 
» resolution or bill increasing the pay proper, 
what isealled the monthly pay, ail in another | 
Congress we have a resolution or bill adding | 
tothe numberofrations. ‘The pay has increased 
ty such an extent that it is now most extrava- 
rant. In other words, sir, we to-day pay our 
ollicers of the Army more than any other Gov- 
ernment in the world. | 
Now, sir, I ask why do we spend $37,000,000 
on thirty-seven regiments? I will explain 
how some of the great expense arises. ‘The 
Army has a great staff, for which they have but 
little All these staff officers require to 





‘ 








as tot 


vy 


i@ use. 
have houses, forage, commutation of rations— 
everything of that kind. Tor instance, you 
have a quartermaster’s establishment in New 
York. ‘There are not there five hundred troops 
to-day in the department, and yet they have 
allowed for rent of buildings for headquarters 
and other offices an amount reaching over 
thirty thousand dollarsa year. I speak merely 
of office rent. Why itis [do not know, but 
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M. Schofield has as his pay proper $2,640, |! rect: 
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(feneral, | | 
W. T. Sherman........ Commanding the armies...| $4,800 |40:$4,380 00 | 4) $438 00 $4,380 00 | 4$768'$312 $438 00 $600$16,116 00; $755 80) $15,560 20) $3,420 00 | $18,780 20 
: a | } } 
Lieutenant General. | | | 
’ * e es 6 i; | } | 
P, H. Sheridan......... Commanding division of | | i dR heen ee ae a 
, the Missouri.,.............c0.. 3,240 \40} 4,380 00 | 8 338 50 | 4,880 00 | 4) 768) 312] 438 00 | 600) 14,446 50! 672 33) 13,774 17) 2,029 80} a lf, OS V7 
Major Crenerals, | } | 
, , ae ie } 
H. W. Halleck ......... Commanding division of aa Y ; lain aaminil aoe el 
Q ; the South 2,640 {15} 1,642 50 | 4| 138 00 | 1,642 50 | 4| 768) 312) 438 00 7,881 00) 344 50 7,536 50) 2,526 48 | 69,86 
reorge G. Meade......) Commanding division of os rol =e ml yn | -onse 
;, | _ the Atiantic................... 2,640 |15) 1,642 50] 5) = 547 50 | 1,612 50 | 4) 768) 312) 438 00 7,990 50) 349 53) 7,640 97) 1,701 03) © 9,542 | 
(GFearra ™ se ° gece es , ’ ’ } | | 
rge H. Thomas...| Commanding division of a ” eyg cel TEIN OF 599! A952 1! 
— Rr | Ce 2,640 (15) 1,642 50] 5) 547 50 | 1,642 50 | 4) 768) 312) 438 00 7,990 50} 349 53) 7,640 97) 1,883 22) d 9,524 19 
W.S. ILancock..........} Commanding department 3 ey e 2 a ee 
i of Daete.............. .... 2.640 115) 1,642 5015) 54750 | 1,642 50 | 4) 768) 312) 458 00 7,990 50; 319 50! 7,640 97} 2,001 69) € 9,730 6 
J. M. Schofield......... Commanding department |] Vo on - | ems 7.492 99) | £7,452 
sa of the Missourt............... 2,640 {15} 1,642 50] 3! 328 50 | 1,642 50 | 4) 768, 312) 458 00 | 7,771 50; 338 58) 7,492 92) |} Ji 
brigadier Gene vals, | ! | | 
‘ “ } 
I. MeDowell............] Commanding department : 92 } 
, ‘eo OR CRT PI vices. ovine rose 1,488 |12) 1,314 00] 6} 657 00 | 1,514 00 ; 2 570, 254) 423 50 IIL SO, 215 ,069 92 1,862 62) 7,425 7 
1. Ot Gr. Cooke... | Commanding department ae B ; a aa 
To) : | of the Cumberland. ......) 1,488 |12) 1,314 00 | 8 876 00 | 1,314 00 | 3) 576) 234) 328 50 6,130 50) 256 53 G0 ai 1,78 | gi, 
ohn Pope...............) Commanding department | r | 2909 
; of the Lakes.............. 1,488 |12' 1,814 00 | £ MAT 50) 1,314 00 | 5 S76; 234) 328 50 502 00; 240 10 DHL 910) 1,530 >| 4, 
).0. Howard... Dshpb ocho tibesdnstinceslinsaubichaiehene 1,488 |12) 1/314 00 | 3] 328 59 3 576) 234) 328 50 1,260 00, 163.45) 4,105 55) 1,550 06) ho. 
VIL. Torry... ssc} Commanding department - Pr 
oo al be | of the South... 1,488 |12) 1,314 00] 1) 109 50 | 1,514 00 | 3) S76) 234) 32 4 OO} 218 20; 5,145 80) 1,519 69) af 
UO, Ord | Commanding department ' | 
of California ; | 1,488 12) 1,214 0016 457 00 «67.814 00 ATH 2 ) 1] , ( 


|| the pay of each general is. 
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Reduction of the Army—Mr. Logan. 
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that is the fact. In some military departments 
the rent of headquarters alone is $15,000. | 
believe it costs a great deal more than that in 
San Francisco. Thatis the way in which the pub- 
lic money is spent for rental of offices, and for 
quarters at extravagant prices for a gentleman 
who is perhaps a lieutenant colonel or colonel. 

Then I want to call the attention of the House 
particularly to the law as it now stands on the 
subject of pay. I will show the House what 
General of the Army, pay proper, is $4,800; 
and what is the pay which he actually draws 
from the paymaster? I have it certified by 
the paymaster that what the General of the 
Army is paid amounts to $19,278. Now, how 
does that come about? ‘The excess over the 
pay proper is on account of rations, forage, 
commutation of quarters, and everything else 
& man can imagine, summed up together in 
such a way that neither you nor | could sit 
down and figure it out satisfactorily. 

Then, sir, what isthe pay of the Lieutenant 
General of the Army? ‘The pay proper of the 
Lieutenant General of the Army is $3,210 a 
year; but he actually draws $14,803 97, the 
excess being for commutation of quarters, for- 
age, and other things that no one out of the 
Army knows anything about. 

We come next tothe major generals. Major 
General H. W. Halleck receives as his pay 


GLOBE. 


tl 


The pay of the | 


proper $2,640, but he actually draws from the | 


Government $9,862 98. Major General George 


|| G. Meade has as his pay proper $2,640, but he 
I do | 


draws from the Government $9,342 05. 
not know why there is this difference ; why it 


is that they do not draw exactly the same | 


amount. Major General George H. Thomas 
has as his pay proper $2,640, but he draws 
from the Government $9,524 19. Major Gen 
eral W.S. Hancock hasas his pay proper $2,640, 
but he draws $9,735 66. Major General J. 
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Ho. or Reps. 


but draws $7,432 92—some $2,000 less than 
+ 


the others. There is a memorandum here tliat 


| the reason of that is that he is not reported as 


drawing any commutation ; it is not said com 

mutation of what. Without commutation his 
pay is $7,432 92. If he had been paid com 

mutation he would no doubt have drawn as 
much as the others. 

The same sort of thing is found all the way 
down. A brigadier general's pay per annum 
is $1,498; but Brigadier General McDowell 
draws $7,428 74; Brigadier General Cooke 
draws $7,662 55; Brigadier General O. O 
Howard draws $5,655 61; Brigadier General 
Augur draws $5,959 40. 

Some of them draw over seven thousand 
dollars, some of them over six thousand dol 
lars, and some of them over five thousand 
dollars. Why is it that there is such a differ 
ence? ‘The reason of the difference is this : 
at some places the quartermasters allow the 
generals larger prices for forage and commu 
tation of quarters than at others. It depends 


| upon the quartermaster what price is set upon 


fuel and forage; and as the amount is increased 
the general’s pay isincreased. If the quarter 
master says that your fuel shall be commuted 
at so much per cord, you will get so much; but 


| if another quartermaster agrees to commute at 


| twice as much, you get twice as much. 


That 
is the reason of the differences of pay amon 
the officers of the Army. 

We propose to reduce all this to a system , 
we propose to give each oflicer of the Army 
such pay as he is entitled to; we propose to 
give it by the year, a regular fixed salary. | 
have here tabular statements as to the pay 
and allowances of officers, which | will pub 
lish in my remarks. And I wish to call at 
tention to the fact that these pay-rolls are 
certified to by the Paymaster General ot 
the Army, and may be relied upon as cor 
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Noaw let me eal] your attention to the pay 
of a heutenant colonel in our Army and then 
compare it with the pay of ali utenant colonel 
in England. A lieutenant colonel in our Army 


608 O82 if 


if he is here in Washington 


' > 
PCtUS Dew 


pay for his commission. Commissions in the 
English army, from lieutenant colonel down, 
are mostly purchased from the Crown. From 
that up they are appointed as they are here. 
A lieutenant colonel pays to the Crown for 
his commission £7,250, being about thirty- 


almost all nominally commanded by 
| aiid I taby Commmanu i 
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Be BE) OO oR. S «Zia, 15 2D oO < i ZA > 
Rrigadier Generala } 
i. R. S. Canby Commanding first mili- : ’ ad re ie —_ sek ia ul 
tary division.......... ; $1,488 12$1,314 00 | 6 3657 00 '$1,314 00 | 33576 $234 $328 50 $5,911 50) $245 58) $5,665 92, $270 86 |i, ke 
C.C. Augu Commanding department p " os ee ee \ 
of the Platte, 1,488 12 1,314 00 | § 617 50 , 1,514 09 276, 234; 328 50 0,502 00, 24010) 5,561 90, 1,397 as 
Ki. D. Townsend (Adjutant General. 1,488 (12) 1,314 00 HoT 00 ) O76 234 323 50 - 4.597 v0 vy 83 4,417 62 L484 91 
Joseph Holt Judge Advocate General 1,488 }2 1,314.00 | 1) 109 50 3} 976) 234) 328.50) = | 4,000 00) 152 50) 3,807 50) 1,484 91 ‘ ro! 
1. Cc. Me Quartermaster General 1,488 |12, 1,314 00 | ¢ 657 00 6 {} 328 50 . 4,597 50} 179 88) 4,417 62, 1,484 9 g 
A. 1. Ba j Commissary General 1,488 |12) 1,314 00 | 8 10 LD » aIO 328, 50 £816 50, 1908 1,625 67| 1,484 ¢ 

K. Barn recon General 1,488 112 1,514 00 i oD 16 8 50 - 4,488 00 174 10) 1,313 GO 1,484 § 

W. Bri Paymaster General., 1,488 |12) 1,314 00 | 4 138 OO 76 28 50 $378 50) 168 9 4,209 57) 1,481 91 

wa of Engineer 1.488 lz 1,314 00 | 7, 765 50 57 2860} -| 4,707 00) 185 25) 4,521 65) 1,484 91 

! ( f of Ordnance 1,488 |12) 1,314 00 | 6 iW i 328 50] - £1,597 50, 179 8 1,417 62; 1,484 91 
Quarters in kind until April, 1869. The amount specified is from April to October, 1569. b) Did not draw commutation for eight days in Ju 
rid ta uutation of quarters from October 1 to November 21. (d) Did not draw commutation from May 15 to July 1. ; 
Did i mutation from October 22 to November 1, 1868, and from May 5 to May 17, 1869. (/) Not reported av drawing commutat 
Did not draw commutation for two days in May. (h) As major general for November and December, 1868; balance as brigadier. | 8,000 
Drew no commutation from May 17 to May 31, 1869. (j) Only for commutation of fuel from January to August, 1869; no commutation of quart 
Por O 1868, part of December, and of April and May, 1869, (4) Not reported as having drawn commutation from July 11, to October 3! 
! proj nite value of commutation of quarters to that of fuel is as two to one, taking the average cost for the year. 
oan ts of commutation of fuel and quarters embraced in this statement is derived from a itement from the Quartermaster General’s O 
1) 
iv pTAW i 
B. W. BRICK, Paymaste: | 
j ! st } . . . os . ° ° — ° ie : , : if ° ig 7, 
ving the annual compensation o} Army ojjiers of all grades serving in the field with troops and On duty in V aSstngton, 
mate of amount received as yearly commutation of longevity rations. 
\emmel ecm. Annual compensation of officers on duty in m ¥ 
reese ees bee Washington. Avera ' 
pensation of ; ' 
: Raare aarv- 1 
(irae pervice, OMCOrs or’ , 0 
ing in the field Commutation 
with troops. Pay. of fuel and Total. 
quarters, =. 
{ + 
(reneral Commanding the armics,.............cscee.0es0ee- £15,678 00 215,678 00 £3,600 00 219,278 00 { 
Lieutenant goner Commanding military division la 14,118 00 + - : til 
LAjJOT neral : Commanding military geographical department.,. 7,443 69 - ‘ 
Brigadier general. Commanding military geographical department... 5,254 50 - | 
Brigadier general seiko Wh wcacnileadisan cue siiauo tamale stad wise 3,940 50 3,940 50 563 06 5.503 56 ' 
( ne Commanding military geographical department., 7 . A : 
SPW Glass ndnsvepucwastbnneisncasedngess |ooanessetiesuccapeneinn lle cninineahel bonuiaae val ed 2,736 00 1,410 28 
| WN <caenncuncquesl niessnsnidpeerntbosaditpaensdestaniiecdassadterdecnagsuctorenace 2,446 50 1.161 52 
Major : e4 ot ten years service 2 505 00 1.161 52 ) 
Major hb lihin cstotntekaibnden cae 2,153 40 1,161 52 | 
Capta IS sci eae ee ce a 1.657 50 8 64 th 
c ' Not mounted..,. 1,537 50 a8 G4 
! mena Regimental statl 1.577 50 711 ) 
| t int Mounted 1,457 50 1] 
; ES oe 
! ite N moun l 1.417 50 507 11 ) 
nd 1 int Not mounted 1,357 50 597 11 \ 
Ve 
‘per cent. income tax has not been deducted in the above statement. \ | 
tu the foregoing table all officers who receive fuel and quarters in kind, and not the commutation, are classed as “in the fleld,’’ though in reality ie 
lo © most part in garrison, (See accompanying letter to General Logan, dated January 6, 1870.) 
B. W. BRICE, Paymaster G 

ee 17 } i “” = Pa . - ’ ° . , } . ° J ; \ 

} could show you if I had time to do it, by || world, so far as the expenses of government, || England, when he is considered an offi Wi 
turning back to the laws of Congress, that since | civil, military, and naval are concerned. orders, gets pay for his orders, and th 
1813 0 have almost doubled the pay of the In ISngland a lieutenant colonel has first to |! creases his pay. Regiments in Iungiand 
Lrmy } 


they are the colonels of the regiments: 


lieutenant colonels are the actual « 


|| ers of the regiments. [ do not want 


tem to be the same as that of I: 
want no such thing. J want our efi 





* and }j , t am » ol . . ' . . . ° 6 . 7 : 
cily, and if he is out among the Indians he |! five thousand dollars. His pay is $1,460 per || commissioned for what they have di 
gets about one thousand dollars less. That annum, and that is all the pay he gets. I || service or according to their caj 


the difference in forage, rations, quarters, &c., 

; Now, 
what is the pay ot a lieutenant colonel in 
Kngland? If any gentleman desires to know 
where I get my information, I will tell him that 
l take it from Whittaker’s Almanac, which is 


‘ } ] 
estimated here and estimated there. 


recognized as an authority everywhere in the | 


know that is not enough. It is not what I 
would want to pay here, but I read it in order 
to show the difference between the pay of the 


Army here and the pay of the army in other | 


countries. The men in England who purchase 
their commissions are wealthy men who draw 
but small pay. 


ability, and not by purchase. 


that the pay of our Army shall be put 
proper footing, so that one colonel shi 
the same pay as another colonel and } 
tain the same pay as another captain. 


Now, in our bill we propose to pay the Gel 
But an officer of the army in || eralof the Army $12,000. Somemembe 


But I do desi 








‘] 


-t CONG....2D SESS. 


ken to me this morning say that we 
+ cut down the pay of the General of 


\ rmy 


‘not do it; but I would just as soon cut 
vn the pay of one officer of this Govern- 
+ asot ‘anotherif that pay is toomuch. He 

‘+, his own house, which was presented to 


nd draws for commutation of his quar- | 
The tax-payers will | 
inderstand howthis is, that they pay so | 


added, $3,420. 


b rent to aman for living in his own house. 
will any man tell me why the General 
yr Army, and that Army only thirty-s seven 
i strong, should receive 
eda year, when the Chief Justice of the 
Court, who has to sit upon the bench 

after day and month after month, and 
s hard as @ man can, gets only $6,500, 
the associate justices $6,000? 


rtothe President of the United States, 
eets $8,000 a year, and all the Cabinet 
rg $8,000 each. ‘The Secretary of War 
nds the General in theory, and only gets 
han half the salary. 
if you will tell me why a man who 


tre vn < as high, so far as office is con- | 


| as the Vice President of the United 
all receive $19,000 and upward a 
while the Vice President receives but 
). I would be glad you would do so; for 
see no good reason for it. It seems to 
hat $12,000 a year is a fair salary for any 
in this country who holds any office lower 
President. Itisa higher salary than is 
iven to any officer of the Government 

1e President. 
Gener a Sherman is a man for whom I have 
ys | entertained the highest respect as a mil- 
uan. Iam willing he should have all 
lit to which he is entitled. 
m willing to give him credit as a great gen- 
, that is no reason why I should tax the 
len-legged and one-armed men, and the 
sand ‘orphans of this country, to pay him 
re than double that which is pa i to the 
Chief Justice or the Vice President, when he 
not hold so high an office as they do. 
But if you undertake to touch his salary the 
e papers down here in the city will pitch 
you and say that you want to attack a 
vegeneral. Now, I do not want to do any 
h ine. Sut I say that the tax-payers are 
having an attack made on them; and you must 
k to it that they are not Senden’ to death 
r the benefit of a few individuals, 
itisfied with their honors and a com- 
ncy, without asking to be surfeited with 





We propose also to cut the salary of the 


utenant eines’ from $14,000 to $10,000. 
propose that General Sheridan shal! have 
‘he sum of $10,000 a year, which it seems to 
is a fair salary for a young man without a 
nily. [Laughter.] Yet some say that it 
pis (be hard if we do not give Gen2ral Sheri- 
an $14,000 a year. Now, why should we pay 
m $ $14, 000 a year? For eminent sii es 
is said, rendered in the past. If you pro- 
» to pay people for past services, there are 
sands of cripples in this land who have 
n appeale -d to you for pay for past services. 
ind what did they get but a poor pittance 
nat will hardly buy bread? And yet theyare 
en who have served their country as faith- 
y, though with not so much military ability, 


Pe thaps, yet with just as much patriotism a id 


ve of country as any of these officers. 
When these men are given a fair salary, 
alter the country has bestowed upon them the 
ighest positions in the Army, after Congress 
has gone a step further—in my judgment a step 
too far—and made offices that even Washing- 


Well, if Congress does not want | 
wn the pay of the General, Congress || 


$19,000 and | 


Your | 
aker of the House gets only $8,000, and | 
Vice President, who is the next highest | 


But because | 


who ought | 
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you and tell you that they are not to be 


| be $1,800; 
the pay of regimental quartermaster shall be 


| shall stop, and the « 


TO THE CONGRESSION 


Reduction of the 


Army—Mr. Loge 


j 


ton never aspired toand never held, that Scott 
never aspired to and never held, I think they 
should be satisfied. It may be that these men 
have shown themselves greater warriors than 
were Washington and Scott; yet Scott was a 
good soldier, and so was Washington. When, 
therefore, we have conferred upon these men 
honors to which no man ever before aspired in 
this country, [think Congress is doing well in 
giving them even as muchas is proposed by this 
bill. It will enable them to support themselves 
and families in comfort. It will enable them to 
mixin society if they desireso todo. Butit is 
said if you cut down the pay of these men they 
cannot give receptions; they cannot entertain 
company. Gentlemen, the tax-payers of this 
country do not intend to pay taxes for the pur- 
pose of allowing these officers or others to give 
receptions. They are willing to be taxed for 
the legitimate wants of thecountry. But when 
you tax them for the purpose of enabling these 
officers to make a display they will repudiate 
taxed 
for any such purpose. 

We further propose that the pay. of colonel 
shall be $3,500; the pay of lieutenant colonel 
shall be $3,000; the pay of major shall be 
$2,500; the pay of captain, mounted, shall be 
$2,000; the pay of captain, not mounted, shall 
the pay of adjutant shall be $1,800; 
$1,800; the pay of first lieutenant, mounted, 
shall be $1,600; the pay of first lieutenant, 
not mounted, shall be $1,500; the pay of 
second lieutenant, mounted, shall be $1,500; 
the pay of second lieutenant, mounted, shall 
be $1,500; the pay of second lieutenant, not 
mounted, shall be $1,400; the pay of chaplain 
shall be $1,200; the pay of aide-de-camp to 
major general shall be $200 per annum in addi- 
tion to pay of his rank; the pay of aide-de-camp 
to brigadier general shall be $150 per annum 
in addition to pay of his rank; the pay of 
acting assistant commissary shall be $100 in 
addition to pay of his rank. And it is pro 
posed that these sums shall be in fall of all 
commutation of quarters, fuel, forage, ser 
vants’ wages and clothing, longevity rations, 
and all allowances of every name and nature 
whatever, and shall be paid monthly by the 
paymaster. 

Then it is proposed by the committee to 
amend this bill so as to provide that pore 
and forage may be furnished to officers, but 
that when they are not furnished to officers 
that no commutation shall be given. We also 
propose to make another amendment, that after 
five years’ service in the Army, instead of the 
longevity rations which they now dr: aw they 
shall have ten per cent. added to their pay of 
rank under brigadier general, which ‘addition 
shall go on until a colonel’s pay, with the ten 
per cent. addition, shall be $4,500 a year, and 
nomore. Weprovide that when this addition 


| has continued twenty-five years, and the pay 


has reached a certain amount, the increase 
shall not draw any 





higher amount. 

T wish now to state 
which we propose 
ation of the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to inquire of the 
gentleman whether the pay of the oflicers of the 
Army—m: ijor generals, brigadier generals, and 
lower grades of precisely the 
same as it was before the war, with the excep- 
tion of three dollars per month additional for 
servants’ pay, and $6 50 instead of two dol- 
lars for commutation of clothing. 

Mr. LOGAN. As I understand the gentle- 
man, he means to ask whether the pay proper 
of these officers is not the same as it was before 
the war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course the pay proper is 


some other amendments 


to offer during the consider- 


office, _—is not 
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the same. I have already said so. But the 
increase is made by sticking on these various 


| allowances. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Well, isthe pay increased 
any more than by allowances for clothing and 


for pay to servants? 


| tlemen to one point. 


$9,000 is it not 


Mr. LOGAN. I do not 
increase is made. 
point ; 


know how the 
I have not examined that 
but I wish to call the attention of gen- 
Here are various major 
generals, General Thomas, il Meade 

and others, who served during the war and who 
are drawing to-day $9,000 ayear, while during 
the war, when they were exposed every day to 
the fire of the enemy, they drew only $6,000 
ayear. Six thousand dollars was the pay of 2 
major general on duty in front of the enemy 
with the chance of having his head blown off, 
while the pay of a major gt 
time of peace is $9,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One more question. It 
the pay of these oflicers has been swelled to 
on account cf the 
for rent and fuel? 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course those items are 
apart. The pay is swelled by allowances for 
forage, rations, fuel, and everything you can 
imagine. ‘lhe pay proper is only a little ove: 
two thousand dollars a year. We do not wan! 
the pay made up in this way any longer. By 
the present system the pay of oflice 
same grade is in some cases $9,000 and in othe 


Gener: 


neral in quarters in 


allowanc 


rs of the 


| eases only $7,600. 


| same wienadnen't for rent 


Mr. KELLOGG. do not wish to inter- 
rupt the cue it | would like to as! 
him on mor Before the war did 
not these officers en in the field, receive t! 


and fuel 


' 
i 
] 
i 


ue ation. 


which th 
now bave? 
Mr. LOGAN. 


of quarters 


They had ihe same amou 
; but when the gentleman says th 


had the same allowance for rent and fuel Eth 
he will find himself mistaken. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Is not the ecommuint 


for quarters the same? 

Mr. LOGAN. The amount for commutatio: 
of quarters bas been increased in this way: 
since the war the quartermasters have fixed 
the price of quarters and fuel at sach exorbi 
tant rates as to make a large increase in th 
officers’ pay. ‘That is the manner in 
13 done. 

Mr. PAINE. 
a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, 

Mr. PAINK. Is the gentleman quite sure 
that the officers of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment fix the rate of commutation for fuel and 
quarters? had supposed it to be fixed now, 
as it was formerly, by the War Department, 
unless the Army regulations themselves fix i 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course it is fixed 
inally by the Secretary of War; but in fact 
the Secretary of War anything to 
do with the matter. It is referred to the quar- 
termaster’s department, where it is fixed. The 
gentleman, by going to the War Department, 
will find this to be the fact; but it does not 
make any difference where the pay is fixed. 

Another amendment which | propose to offer 
on behalf of the committee is to provide— 

That no officer of the artillery eorps below 
grade of field officer shall hereafter be promoted to 
a higher grade before having passed a satislactory 
examination before a board of three military office: 
senior to him in rank, to be appointed by the Si 
tary of War. Should the officer fail in said exami 
tion he shall be suspended from promotion one ye 
when he shall be reéxamined, and upon 
failure he shall be dropped from the rolls « 
Army. 

he ‘or this is: the artillery of th 

lhe reason for this is: the artillery of thi 
Army having ordnance in charge, and there 
being a necessity for them to understand ord 
nance, to know all about guns and shells a: 
ammunition, and everything of that sort, with 


whic ti 


Vv 1 ’ 
Will the gentleman allow 


nom 


never nas 


| a view to the safety of the troops when in 








| 
| 
; 


ip 
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and as the officers of that 
branch of the service are compelled, by reason 


of their positior 


battle or otherwise, 


these matters than those in other branches 
ofthe military service, with a view to the pro- 
on ol life, the Committee on Military Af- 
lave fell it proper to move this amend 

ment to the bill. The same examination is 


y provided by law for officers of the engineer 
aud ordnance corps before they can be pro- 
oled, 
lhere is another thing. We provide that 
rs at West Point shall have assim- 
lated rank, and that after a service of twenty- 
‘years they may be retired as Army oflicers 
are retired, 


hie prok 30 


Vhese are all the amendments except those 
be offered by individual members 


of the committee. 


w hike hi may 


Mr. Speaker, | propose to give some idea 
if the arrangement of pay set forth by this bill. 


livery line oflicer of low rank, every lieutenant | 


pay increased if he is serv- 
We have taken the Army 
jist and increased a small proportion the pay 
of the Army officers serving in the field; but 
while at the same time we reduce in the same 
proportion the pay of higher officers and those 
who are doing duty elsewhere than in the field. 
We have Bri aduated the pay as well as we can, 
We have lowered the pay of higher oflicers, 
and increased the pay of inferior oflicers. We 
have taken the pay of an Army officer stationed 


or captain has hi 
ing with troop 


here and the pay of an oflicer of the same rank | 


out on the frontier, in Indian camps, and di 
vided it, so as to make the officer who is fight 
ing the Indians or camped in front of the 
enemy equal in pay to an officer the same rank 
who may be sitting up in one of the Depart- 
here from day to day in perfect safety, 
jing nothing but signing his name and mak 
nye ligures, 


mieut 


(ientlemen say that this pay is too low for 
those who are here, that they have to rent 
hou If the officers here think the pay is 
10 low, let them go to the field and Ict some 
the oflicers who are in the field come here. 
lhere will be no difficulty in getting oflicers 
who are now in the field to take their places 
here. A station at this place is sought for by 
all Army oflicers. ‘There is scarcely an Army 
officer anywhere who does not wish to be here 
in Washington. When they come here, if you 
attempt to reduce the pay and to make it the 
officers receive in the field, they tell 
you they cannot live upon it. Those who are 
here seem to have no sympathy at all for those 
who are out fighting the Indians, who receive 
nearly one thousand dollars less than those 
whoare stationed here. We propose that there 
shall be no difference between the pay of Army 
oflicers who are in the field and those of the 
same rank doing easy duty in cities. 
i think the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, during the session of Congress, 
‘ork much harder than any other officers of 
the Government. Such has been my experi- 
enee, and | have no doubt it isthe e xperience 
of other gentlemen on this floor. Our pay is 
$5,000 a year. If we were to attempt to in 
crease our pay by adding pay for fuel, quarters, 
&c., at prices paid here, it would amount to a 
greatsum of money. We have to pay our own 
board and house rent, and high rent at that, 
and yet we find no difficulty in finding plenty 
of well qualified men everywhere who are will- 
ing to make the sacrifice and take our places. 
There would be loud clamors against the 
increase of the salaries of any civil officers. 
Why, then, should we allow army officers to 
have more pay than any other officers of the 
Government? Why should we allow their pay 
to be constantly increased in the modes Ihave 
suggested? Why should we pay officers more 
when in peace than we do when we are at war ? 


same 25 


1, to have a greater proficiency | 
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In France they pay their officers and soldiers 
at a higher rate during war than during peace. 
That is the true theory. In our country it is 
the reverse. Our officers get much more pay 
during peace than during war. Why should 
we in time of profound peace so heavily tax 
our constituents in order to pay our Army offi- 


cers so much more than they receive in time | 


of war. We propose to change all that. We 
propose to atets and equalize the pay during 
the time of peace. If when war breaks out 
we desire to increase the pay of our Army 
officers, why, then let it be done. 1 do not 
see any reason why we should pay our sub- 
ordinate oflicers, or other officers, in times of 
peace a salary of large amount. Our Army 
officers have been educated at West Point at 
the Government 
pay them a high salary just as soon as they 
enter the Army should not be expected. 

We reported a bill which has been enacted 
into a law providing that no retired oflicer 
shall be assigned to duty. By that we save 
this Government $49,000 this year. They have 
had a method in the Army of retiring oflicers. 
Ifa man is a lieutenant colonel, when there is 
a vacancy they will promote him to colonel. 
‘Then they retire him as colonel. Next day 
they would make somebody else colonel in his 
place. And a week afterward they assign this 
retired colonel to duty ; and thus they have 
two colonels filling one position in the Army, 
drawing the same pay. ‘This had been the 
system for years. We detected it and put an 
end to it. 
the extent to which this practice had gone— 
showing that you had assigned to duty brevet 
major generals and brevet brigadier generals 
that were retired from the Army but were as 
signed to duty, and were drawing the pay of 
their rank. I have before me a complete list 
of the oflicers of high rank retired in the last 
few years, who were on duty herein Washington, 


and at other places, when there was another | 


man holding the same rank appointed to their 
place; and when, therefore, there were two men 
where the law contemplated there should be but 
one. Westopped that when our bill became a 
law, and we propose that it shall remain so. 

By this bill, as proposed by the Military Com- 
mittee, with the amendments to it which will 
be offered, there will be saved to the Govern- 
ment in the pay of officers about one million 
five hundred thousand dollars, and in respect 
to commutation of quarters, fuel, &c., an 
amount of money you can hardly conceive of. 
| do not know the amount; I am trying to get it, 
but have been unable to obtain it as yet. Ido 
not know the exact amount that will be saved in 
that way, but it will be a large amount. The 
total saving by this bill will, I am satisfied, 
approximate to $3,000,000 per annum. 

have stated to the House that, in my judg 

ment, this bill does not do as much as it ought 
todo. It does not cut down the staff of the 
Army as much as it should do. The commit 
tee are aware of that. But we know that there 
is opposition to Army reform. We have been 
threatened with the Scnate; we have been told 
that the bill will never pass the Senate. 


expense, and that we should | 


Here is a memorandum showing | 


Wehave | 





therefore put the bill in such a shape that we | 


thought it would meet the approbation of every 
one and become law; and then, if Congress 
thereafter shall think the staff too large, as I 
certainly think it is, it can be reduced. | 
believe it is too large by at least three hundred 
officers. 1 think three hundred would be as 
large a number as is demanded by the require- 
ments of the service. We have not touched that 
matter; we have left it for future action, and 
offer this bill in the shape in which it is now 
presented to the House. 

I have received letters from officers all over 
the country approving of the bill. If you go 
outside of Washington and oulside of Ne 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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| York and take the opinion of the coloy, ntal pt 
line officers doing hard service on the ) 5 "a haa 
every one of them will tell you that he pl ala fi 
of the best bills ever introduced into eel 
House with reference to the Army esta ‘aa 
ment. I could give the names of yp any san 


officers. Such men as Major Genera} 
Wood, a gallant officer, and numbers of , ypt the 


officers whom in the Army I knew well, 4 . admis 


have written to me and eomplimented oy,, the m 
mittee on this bill which we have repor Phere 
the House. It is a mistake, thereto, whe! 
say that there is a war between thy Mi o tari 
Committee and the Army. The war js oy, fanula 
part of a few gentlemen here whose pos) many Dt 
the bill touches or whose high salaries j ‘ide 
poses to reduce. nve 
I hope this bill will not receive Oppo armerl 
in the House, and that the House will pi luc 
When I say that I do not want to see op " Thest 
tion I do not mean that I do not want aly sonestl 
to have views different from the comm} low. | 
but I] want the House to pass this bill or go) ished t 
thing of the same nature, so that the coun, tered a 
will understand that Congress intends to tng nfaney 
tain its control over the “Army ; that it int otect 
to act upon its own opinions; that it int ve 
to do justice to the Army and Navy, and every vould 
body else; and especially that it intends to ¢ mains. 
justice to its own constituents—to the peo, mpli 
who pay the taxes of this country. I w or icture 
see that done ; and I tell you that if you pa teri 
that bill and the Senate pass it and it beco therea 
a law you will find less lobbying around ( ibser 
gress hereafter for the purpose of getting a 
little bill passed every session of some kind, vay 
by which oflicers can increase their pay wi ut 
out any one knowing how it is done; nor w ip 


you have to go to the pay department and qua | 
termaster’s department hereafter to find | 

much has been paid to any officer; nor w wi 
you any more be denounced for having in 

pendence enough to think for yoursely 

this subject. Congress has been looked vy ot 
it seems, heretofore as merely the record 

of the edicts of the heads of Army burea r 
in reference to matters of this kind. Let it 
be understood that intelligent and ma act 
is all that can be demanded of Congres $8 

that bluster and denunciation of proper a 

is ata discount, while the onesies of s ib 
judgment and a due respect for the inter 

of the whole people, who make and w 

ollicers of all classes, is at a premium 


The Tariff. 

SPEECH OF HON. F. STONI fort 
O¥ MARYLAND, uuy 
16 House or Rerresentatives, soul 
March 12, 1870. doil 
The louse having met for debate as in the ¢ ect 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ant tect 
having under consideration the President’s an he 
mess2gc- rem 
Mr. STONE said: nu 
Mr. Speaker: The Committee of Ways a But 
Means, aftera very long and protracted session. | 
have brought into the House a bill to revise | mat 
tariff. It isa subject of the deepest interest! add 
the great mass of the American people, and the 
demands the fullest consideration and exa! tot 
ination. our 
The bill itself is a protective tariff bill, avd - «cor 
aims not so much for revenue as for protect ol 
Its friends claim that it is a reve nue mea non 
and that the protection is only ‘* incidental! or 
But such is not the fact. It is as mu x a Ih 
tective tariff as can be made short of absolu pr 
prohibition of importation. W e might s sup} tine 
hee the frequent use of the phrase ‘incidents au 
protection ” that it was something dit r pe 

from protection pure and simple. But 
( 








. ‘ 2c 
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mm | protection, if it means anything, means 
@ pla - least only a tax laid on the whole American 








» for the benefit of the American man- 





wrer, An incidentally protective tariff is 
Stal ¥s al spect different from a protective one. 
any _ mere form of words used to cover and 
ral] opal the real meaning of protection. Once 
of pt the principle that protection in any shape 
| ~ admissible, and the whole point is conceded 

0 the manufacturer. 
Irted here was a time in the history of the coun- 
fore. when patriotic men believed that a protec- 
Mi ‘o tari’ would eventually benefit the country. 


IS On fonufactures were then in their infancy, and 
i ‘any believed that to foster them by bounties 
- d create a home market which for a present 

avenience would in the end compensate the 


po ,ymer by an increased demand for agricultural 
| pa wt iucts. 
op " ‘These politicians, and among them Mr. Clay, 
ay vestly believed that such results would fol- 
nmi fhey believed that having once estab- 
or ‘shed the manufacturing interests, having fos- 
cou ‘red and protected and cared for ther in their 
LO 1 aney, they would no longer ask or obtain 
int tection When once firmly established. ‘hey 
inte ieved that the present loss to the consumer 
id every wid be more than compensated by future 
ds to d main (hey thought and believed that if they 
peor mplied with the then demands of the manu- 
wan turer they would not thereafter demand the 
OU pa sering care of the Government. But that 
1eCO reafter never came. Jt never will come. 
nd ¢ {hsequent events have demonstrated the falsity 
ettin hat opinion. A century has nearly rolled 
e kind, vay and the time is no nearer. ‘The manu- 
Ly W urer is sill demanding the present good 
nol | promising the future to others. 
id qua ihe manufacturing interests are now the 
nd | ud great interests in the land, and yet 
101 withstanding the long support they have 
ie in ived, and their wide extension at the 
Ives se of other greater interests, they still, 
d uy er the specious name of ‘** protection to 
co rican industry,’’ claim tribute from every 
bure r profession and trade, farmer, merchant, 
Let i laborer, and to foster their own interests 
ba those of the common comforts of life. 
monstrous claim is supported by rea- 
P a ug so false and antiquated that no one 


ive misled who has examined the subject. 
ile object of the protective duty is to 
ul lo the American manufacturer to add the 
unt of the duty to the price of the article. 

ihus. if a yard of cloth can be manufactured 

urope and sold in this country for one 

wv a yard without a duty, no American 
anufacturer can sell cloth of the same sort 
r more than a dollar; for the consumer will 
iy where he can buy cheapest, and will not 
pay the New England manufacturer $1 50 per 
yard for an article which he can get for one 
ilar elsewhere. The consumer will not pro- 
ct voluntarily the manufacturer, but will pro 
tcct himself and his family by buying where 
he can buy most advantageously; and if we 
remove the duty the American manufacturer 
must sell as low as his European competitor. 


ONI 


he 


ion, 


imposed by Congress upon articles of foreign 
manulacture, Our merchants are obliged to 
cf f ara } 7 ° . 
_— add the amount of that duty to the price of 





ie the foreign market. ‘They must pay one dollar | 
exa to the foreign manufacturer and fifty cents to 
= our Government, and the price of the foreign 
i commodity is thus raised from one dollar to 
CC >1 50. Thus neither the importing merchant 
‘t nor the foreign manufacturer makes anything 
Ma or loses anything by the imposition of the daty. 
a ley have to pay it to the Government. ‘Their 
‘tu prolts are the same when without the duty 
i they sell for one dollar, and when, with the 
= duty of fifty cents added, they sell for $1 50 


per yard, 
but not so with the American manufacturer. 
Nor the moment that the duty is added on the 


but the moment a duty of fifty cents a yard is | 


| 
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foreign article he adds the duty to his price. 
The American manufacturer does not pay the 
duty to our Government. He pays it to no one. 
He in fact gets it a clear bonus. ‘lhe duty goes 
into his pocket. He may at first charge only 
$1 40 per yard for lus cloth. He gets the forty 
cents clear and can forego the additional ten 
cents for the present for the sake of greater 
gains in the future. When the American can sell 
for ter cents per yard less than the Muropean 
then the European must either lower his price 
or be driven from the market. But he cannot 
lower his price. Le sells before the imposition 
of the duty as low as he can to make a fair 
profit, and as he has to pay the whole duty he 
cannot fall lower. ‘lhe inevitable consequence 
is, that he is driven fromthe market. Lle ceases 
to import and seeks a market for his wares in 
some less-taxed land than ours. ‘hen Amer 

ican manufacturers have the whole field to 
themselves, and then comes combination among 
them. All the manufacturers of cloth combine 
and raise the price. They do not stop at $1 50 
per yard ; they go higher. ‘hey have now the 
monopoly, and they raise the price until im 

portation again begins, and they again fall, and 
this process is repeated again and again, the 
consumer paying, during all the time that the 
foreigner is driven from the field, more than the 
duty. 

‘The argument that the consumer does not 
pay the tax has long ago been abandoned by 
all capable of understanding the plainest prin- 
ciples of political economy. ‘That argument is 
sulliciently answered by the continued demands 
of manufacturers for more and more duty. The 
more the tax laid the more they demand. I’rom 
this tribute none are exempt by the now exist 
ing law, and none by the bill now before the 
House. This bill has in it all the worst features 
of the existing laws. Like all tariffs whose 
aim is protection, it levies tribute on the many 
for the support of the few; it taxes labor and 
endows capital; and it renders the whole coun 
try tributary to New Iingland. Vheagricultural 
interests of the great West are rendered subserv- 
ient to the interests of eastern manufacturers. 

lt was once supposed that the true principle 
of republican government was the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and in the words of 
Jackson, the true mission of our Government 
was, ‘* likethedews of heaven, to shed its bless 
ings on all alike.”’ 

tlow grossly a protective tariff violates this 
principle, how clearly it benefits one class at 
the expense of another, the few at the expense 
of the many, and makes the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, can be seen without entering 
into a very elaborate or accurate statement. 
‘The whole number of persons engaged in active 
industries in the United States are distributed 
as follows: 

Agriculturists... ( 
Unskilled laborers, domestic servants, and 

all distributers ; 1,70 
Skilled mechanic 
Manufacturers of cotton 
Manufacturers of woolen 
Manufacturers of iron 
Manufacturers of boot LOS. 
Manufacturers of paper ‘) 


Fisheries and all other industries and pur 
suils.... ‘ 


Total numberof per engaged in ac 
ive industry in the United Stat« 


Of this number three hundred 


thousand are employed in the ** p: 
industries of iron, cotton, and woolen manu- 
facture, while more than ten million 
ing people depend for their daily bread upon 
the cultivation of ithe soil. ‘They work early 
and late, in rain and sunshine, to wrest from 
the earth an uncertain and sometimes 
a bare and hard living. ‘lo these people the 
great necessaries of lite next to food are cotton, 
woolen, and iron; and yet this cla 
ple wre taxed upon every : 


and tuirt 


oLected 


work 


ever 


sof pt ) 


ol olfton and 


yard 


oo 
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woolen worn by them, and upon every plow, 
hoe, and chain used by them, in some cases 
one hundred per cent., for the benefit of a 
small, but thritty, proportion of the industrial 
population of the country. ‘l'o make the state 
ment in another manner: it has been esti 
mated that the whole population of the Uni 
ted States is now about forty millions, and 
that of these forty millions about two millions 
are interested in manufactures. Thus nine 
teen twentieths of the people are taxed fo: 
the benefit of the one remaining twentieth 
Can injustice be more flagrant? And yet the 
great West, who alone has by force of h 
numbers the power to remedy this state ot 
things, bends to the dictates of New KMngland, 
and sees herself, by nature rich and luxuriant, 
taxed to ruin to translate her revenues to the 
ast. 

Some of the distinguished members who ad 
vocate this bill and who are protective-tariti 
men, have, even at this late day, advanced the 
argument that the consumer does not always 
pay the duty, and that in some instances the 
importer paysa part of it. But no process ot 
reasoning and no array of pretended figures 
can show that the foreign manufacturer would 
not sell lower without the duty than he does 
with it. Both reason and experience tell us 
that he would and does sell lower without the 
duty. He must make some profit, and he will 
only pay the duty out of his profit. Ue can 
not and will not continue in the market at a 
loss to himself. 

One of the common but at the same 
time most fallacious of the arguments of the 
protectionists is an elaborate array of figures 
to show that an article of commerce may be 
temporarily lower under a higher rate of duty 
than it was under alower rate. But these gen 
tlemen surely forget that the duty is not th 
onlyelementofprice. There are other elements 
constantly influencing the price of all commod 
lie 


most 


Phe condition of the currency is one ol} 
these and the demand for consumption 

another. Owingtocontraction of the curreney, 
or a supply of imports largely in exe 
immediate demand, the price may temporari 


3 Ot the 
decline in the tace of a high rate of duty, or if 
may advance notwithstanding a low one; bu 
it ad or reeedes, the duty 1 

ever upon it, and the consumer constantly priky 
that duty under all circumstances. 

but, Mr. Speaker, let 
now before us, and | think we shall find 
bill combining almost all the elements of in 
justice that any tariff billever did contain. = | 
is divided into artieles taxed and articles n 
taxed. Prominent in the former class i: 
which is still left by this bill at the mercy of the 
existing tariff. In so leaving it the Committ: 
of Ways and Means declare their approval of 
the present exorbitant duty upon this articl 
about one hundred and fifty per cent. a 
valorem. ‘Uhat is to say, the present price of 
ult is two anda hall times as great as it would 
e without the duty, or freeoftax. The illustra 
ion of Commissioner Wells, in setting forth th 


whether vances 


examine the bi 


us 


> Hab 


f 


me 
by 
{ 
extorlionary and rapacious nature ot this trx, 
strong andexpositive. He say 


isvery 


“Their exeessive character is strikingly show: 
by the circumstance that if the Government were t 
exact ils duties, like tithes, in kind,it would requ 
that each vesselarriving in the United States wi 
eargo of foreign salt should be accompanied b 


another of equal size, and « third smaller cratt ot 
rom eight to lilty perceut. capacity of Lhe foriner, 
convey the duty.”’ 


Salt is a nec ary ; Mm 3 omething that a 
inust have; and to the poor man especially 
this duty 1 ib Oppressive ta li is une jul 
and wnju for the bill which impo ( 
hundred ancl fifty per ceu on Lluis ne i 

i bn po ) ty per cent. ad i 

i tw CO iy © il ° | i I 

t thi perl wv 
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l siz 
k only sixty || service of the Government have surely ability || the showing of the Secretary of 
ces flannel eighty- || to detect and prevent fraudulent valuations. |! in his last report to Congress, n 
follows the same prin [t is their duty and business to prevent frauds || millions annually. We should 


es advantage of men’s on the revenue, and it is almost puerie to the number of pro lucers in the co ry 
.dulent valua- |) thousand men, the number at present; 
ates them to the Govern tions. in collecting the customs. 

dainties and superfluities But although a tariff for revenue only and A protective tariff is weighing heay 


be vill 





lip through its fingers. ‘The fine || based strictly on the ad valorem principle is || great West, but she is here strong iy , 
dr in silks pays a tax of sixty || much |] objectionable than the manifestly |) and fully able to reseue her people 
( » on purc! , while the poor, hard unjust and iniquitous protective system, stall | chains of the Kast. But there is an 
1 wife of 1 laboring man has to pay || all duties on imports fall heavily on the labor || tion of the country still more affected | 
per cent. on 1 flannel she buy of the country. ‘They are a tax on the labor which is as yet so imperfectly repres 
ho ing class; and inasmuch as it bases its popu- |} she can do nothing. 1 mean theSout 
1 rai larity on the ignorance of the tax-payers and |} more affected, more injured, more ra) 


r down ed sixty cents per ts concealed and secret method of coilection, || plundered by the tariff than all o 


poun c per pound, wh itisa cheat and a fraud. Itis wrong. ‘the || combined. By the statement of the ( 


























1 every | ehold ai people should know what they are paying the || sioner of the Revenue it appears that : 
r pou It Government. lost by the war more than twice as m 
L] \ The question ¢ » the means of raising erty as all the loyal States tog ther. ‘J 
{to one and a || enough revenue from the States to carry yf the South, by his estimation, was 
A tax on cast Governm is a question of policy. 000,000, and that of the loyal Stat 
) O und three he dont on imports impos { ’ 000,000. By the census of 18601 
el per pound. ‘Thus is it found, in |) and solely witha view to revenue, or it may be || the annual value of the products of 
r cont Liid dit n the property of th land manufactures was upward « 
lave been cour | believe the true principle to bet WO; of the manuiactures of the m 
rou will the property ind wealth of the country. and n t about S802,000,000; of the we i 
nw taxed its labor, iould bear the burden of its tax 3384, 000,000 ail ti t 
yorer 18 On |) ation. Tf believe that until such isthe case the || $155,000,000. The southern Stat 
rail Go | never be« omically admin » to pay bounties to mant 
{ Col nin l | l n | par hed nv ot ie O Yr Stat , ret ve Ol 
eniou au VOCA 36 | rie OY a yu ad valorem revenue tariff. Hut it ec! 11eS—iIor ¢ f uch a protect ve tar! 
both in and ou ly be perfectly reached } ( less than one half as much as the we 
mit 1 long time before the people ot less than one third as much 
yuntry bes thon bly aro 1 to the j states, and less than one fifth 
\ ; justice and hip of t vem ¢ { LLiONn middle State 
sLel i Lb ¢ it 1 3 heavy ton Congress ne yeg¢ é » app } 
hat he has bought ata || time will eventually con missioner of Internal Revenue, David 
| l five millions of bonds We have in the United ules a dou et io exam the whole subject of rals 
, besides paying all the e: sf tax-gather One set collects the inter mue. Hewas and isa Republican ; 
mt Government. nal revenue tax, and the other the duty on || teetive-tariff man; but he brought to 
i »thet \ nor y | I f y tn l charee of his duty honesty, intel 
» tne revel ti ‘ ich ndustt Phe result of his labor 
| ttor thal jem congr L ¢ hd uti each he country in : ries of report { 
luces the tax on tea |! county. ‘They could coll the whole amount || clusion to which he has come is so } 
| on cot one ct I or th ipport of the Government it in |} with information that I cannot forbear 
direction. Itis true there || addition we have about four thousand other || tng to it ile shows that the laboring « 
lee factories to be protected. || officers empboyed to collect the customs, at || in the United States are not as well t 
Ise ‘ 1 or coffee raisers to || an expense, according tothe 1 tof the S« not get as much for their labor now, 
\ consumers of the retary of the ‘Treasury, of between five and six hich protective tariff, as before the w 
loud n th dl million dolla per aunum We have costly || a low tariff, and that the price ot ¢ 
pe 1 cheapens the article || custom-houses built and kept » at a great || sary has risen more than their wag: 
re to lower the || expense, and also thirty-six revenus tters || applicable to the men who work in 
ind consume. maintained a vast ¢ , and all to protect || ‘* protected manufacturing establis 
long list of articles tha the manufacturing interest in reality. We thus || Their wages have, it is true, been advar 
composed in great || have two armi ‘f tax-collectors where one || but the cost of their living has advan 
! » be Lin 1 l lent te, count and city taxes are than their wages. Vhis is the ** prot 
naterial to be manu mposed upon property, and not vy labor. |} American industry’? so vaunted. If 
ired eC] on this free list one || Why should the United States persist and con with regard to the workmen in the fa 
de, people any service. || tinue to tax labor and exempt property? ‘I'he || whose wages have been raised, how 
Anthracite il is free, but no anthracite coul |} amount collected by the internal revenue offi agriculture, where wages have not | 
Lor ¢ be imported. After drugs || cers last year was $175.000,000, while the eus- |! but which has to bear the burden o 
mi we find 1) articles on the || toms revenue was $185,000,000. Thus the || It is sometimes said by tariff men that 
rough diamonds, dragon’s blood, || direct ta herers collected nearly as muchas || on imports is a voluntary tax, and that no 3 
!, sandal-wood, turtles, &c., n the lirect. Itis true the internal revenue || need to payit; that if no imported arti 
en glas One can hardly for is an indirect tax in the main, but it is col bought no tax is paid by those who do n 7 
ling, as he looks over the list of these || lected by tax-gatherers. Ithas thisadvantage || that the tax is not compulsory. 3B 
to the people, to s nd || over tl iff, that h tax-payer knows how || Speaker, the compulsion is greater than 1 . 
| the tariff men are to much h while under a protective tariff || tax-gatherer stood at the door. Who « " 
. peo} taking off the tax on || not one in ten thousand of the great body of || without food and clothing, and who can . 
to v them to buy drag- || the people knows what he does p 4 without the implements of his trad 
with any tay Commissioner Wells estimates the value of || fession? It is tl bear the heavy 
all the real and personal property in the Uni- || Who can live without salt, wool, « 
i, how is the rev ted States at $23,000,000,000, and according || iron? It is upon these that a prote: 
bet l to carry on the Government, || to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury || always fixes its merciless grasp. 
valorem tariff can and || the total expenditures of the Government fo: kivery great interest in the coun 
ary amount as easily asthe || the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, were a || have its friends upon this floor and 
eand propriety of the ad || little upward of three hundred and twenty-one || lobbies, except one. The ship-owner 
i nifest to be denied, and |; millions. Even at this extravagant rate of || chant, the manufacturer, and the rail 
» the ts attempt to justify their || expenditure a fraction of one per cent. would || each and all their able and zealous repres 
: leparture from that rrect principle by the || yield what we now get from the customs and || atives. Bat the one great interest, \ : 
; a ent tl liable to be evaded by false || free the labor of the country from the burden. || the foundation upon which they all rest 7 
| fraudulent valuations. But the smallloss || There would be no need of increasing the tax- || friendless; I mean the agricultural. \\ . 
m such a cause || gatherers for this purpose; but by abolishing || exception of the able and efficient head 
en compared to the injustice and the offices of those persons now employed on || Department of Agriculture no one in ora! 
f the s) ie tax. large salaries for collecting the customs we || Congress seems to care for that class. : 
. - eta hg laa tet ank na weeteetibn and ho ‘bonatl } i 
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7 
he rest of t to pr not I am mate eonstt mn 
! ich wuey Ol ; prepar t v pl » GUISE if \ allt l and peace or r, J 
(forthe beneitot othe ul ! iount can | n iwilling to leave t chart which « 
privileges 5 they only ask saved to tne 1 Stl of the country without reat and wise ancest rs illuminated with the 
' be left free. [tis time their || embarrassing the present obligations or without || wisdom and exyerienee of all the past mad 
ibe heard. ‘They will be heard, and || in any manner complicating our arrangements || for our guidance. ‘To the solution of the 
ily , rightsoon, demanding, in unmis- || to meet the payments of interestand principal, || problem before us l propose to apply some of 
Hum} , relief from the unjust, iniqui- || then | no i reason for refusing to th its principles and to be governed by its ever 
and unequal taxation imposed by a pro who may desire the opportunity to try the ex living spirit he question before us is th 
will perimetr i thata! ter provision exe! e ot one ot 1 rmanent powers and 
might de, | has not, then i imperative obligatio lhe nation has tl 
; vo Wt may | V tom to pt t! pre t clear 2 Ww ey ind ' 
& BAAdsy ADE Lt 1 ] i in 8) mi hn I made one of its con titull nal dut es “* to} 
Or the worid a C] 1nhh sa UUIMVer O11 i nd the « ‘bts and provide for the common det 
. Ok HON, JOSEPL FOWLER, bearin lower rate of inters than the nre and vceneral welfare of th iTutted Ghat 
a j l tere { 1 the pi an rai Veils ( { i | sta ( 
{ } i NNESSEER ht, payapl | ( ‘1 na Le! com, to Lo execute th se aut i ha mony with th 
: rinks pial er NT ae vite nh’ Stee be sold at p: ( , with which to take up our |} Constitution in all other respects is imperative 
¥ 4 7 | 0 ! yond t a rate he proper solution of the problem demar 
| a ’ ee above par, wi the Government may, as it a careful consideration for the welfare and 
w under nsideration th ilk || wall, ¢ m the. ) ier] i ihe prosperi of the people wl le the payment « 
vuthorize the refunding and consolida new } iS Wtlil | ( I | this deht ] n made, and amp! ) \ 
nal de it, to extend bankin facil fhe pledve j } ( rec ‘ ant - for liberal and economical administratior 
( F bi payn I h « i that } ive i the Governmen In seeking to attain the t 
IWLER | the only eu r paymel he onl two objects the former may not under any ci: 
| I X ihe importa auler ! | wh I ol interes ( fan i ! lected Ind need me 
1 § the bill before the Senate is a suth thanthe other. So that if the bonds should || and therefore should not be unduly tasked 
ison for eliciting a prolonged and thor- both go int the market th y woulda comma a meanly guard {and watched it must not 
ion. It is adequate to induce each || different pric Individuals will seldom be || haunted by spies, informers, and salaried 
Cial the views which determ round reacy to i iquish a prolific bearer for riers of alaw strange and unsuited to the geni 
nin the premises. The measu one lessso where the fruitis equally good under , enlightened, n and honor 
y bind the labor of the country to the imilarcireumstanees. Norenn bonds at high he American eit ! e! 
ia haw 10,00 1,OOU May We li deter the ral $noe excnal ed lor thet sat low rates un- 1 ] wor a i wsacecumulate i} uci 
yf this body from a hasty decis some coercly fimulti are appl thi not be required to open his home, 
ideed a bold man that would chain | is not to be expected under the present orany || property, his motives, anc beyond 
| of tl sk that |) ordinary ci m llaving admitted the |} good pleasure to the inspection of tax-gathe: 
d the re than bhigation and promi ! ment in the be e? stimulated to hara and annoy tro 
ith } i hi iu 1s k wh t { m | world, the } nh W ‘tted ( ! | comp nee t 
mn the itate to set || ren only the « duty, and that is, to exe master ll on whi smile or frown 
ws tl rrudent { ute the contra rding to the pledge pended the b 1 of their wives and chi 
Lhe pres he ng of That entire lom from inspection, so 
1 i \ itl t i ] 1.2000), ( } } T G Tere } to eve ( n, that ine fimab h I ! 
sell im this i { bonds. { a net ot ( one defended | so much sacrifice an 
( di iting voiee r || third at five per cent., one third at four and a ne, must be maintained inviolate. It wi 
I ireful exactness that the nation owes || half per cent., and one third at four per cent., || b breach of good faith and the admi! 
I bearing debt to the amot making an ave e of four and ahalf pereent. || and legally protected rights of the citizen 
( 000.000 nount 1s embraced in |! on the whole. Whilelamy Di red to s: invade 1 fhe Government can be read 
to ¢ led debt atone. it i this part of Our th eimher the fy nt time - proposed ipported and the debt di charged in a man 
ress y heavily upon the produc; || rates are most fortunate, still [ am willing to || ner « rely consistent with the righ 
he ¢ ry. Theprincipal part of th nake the eff It is probable that at th happiness of the people if the measure 
500,000,000 of the debt. SO iar time no be ter aa tient could be obtained. nature lunder the light ol re ason, expe 
ne the industry, on the contrary is 1 atienee micht mn place us on hiehe ind ind yustie 
almost only sup; On th ju nd reasona prospect exists fo n LS the nit ot debt for 
3 I propose to speak in futu Waiving the || cha bind nt in short period, it would 
ivar I in ha ied i ) x et ! I ) } | ( ve and usele etiort to extort it 
( h es I yirted to to obtain \ 1) ( ‘ ’ { t em of taxat ! Ln ade 
panded, we take the obligation as it || financial policy upon ger | principles rathen me 3 be allowed for the consummat 
upon the nation, and seek to mitigat: than to examine ] ‘ly th rovision f th {so great aresnit. Assuming the importa 
lat irden and shorten the toilsome hours of pohi, I ii direct 1 attention to the f la { equa time as admitted and desired, 
iring scourge. It is not now nor ean it tal doctrines that should regulate our views || will proceed to inquire more directly into tl 
! become a work of love and pleasure to || onthisand kindred measures. ‘The firm adher | mode | ich it shall or may be etlected, 
: 1S PTAaVe responsibilities. As it lays its ence to great prin ip! Wiil Work out happ ly || as not to affect in adegree greater than nece 
avy hands upon thetoil-worn sonsof industry || all the minor details of a measure. It is the || sary the public good. The first and most d 
ut no cannot fail to be a constant reminder of || abstract conception of the measure after all |} sirable end to be obtained is complete just 
( affled hope and wasted fortunes. Debt,sanc- | that determines its practicability. It is the || to the holders of our obligations, the nation, 


1 

1} ly it by whatever of beauty, glory, or worth || remote and intangible thought that evolves all || and the citizens thereof. ‘This is to be pm 
Sut, e strongest pinions of the imagination can || the phenomena ued by the most efheicnt means consistet 
throw around it, is after all but slavery. The In this, as in all the affairs of the State with the public welfare attainable. The di 
r( lebtor is the bondman of the creditor. Aug: || certain limits are imposed upon the action of || covery of the means is to be made in the actual 
i nented means of production, the stern laws | the Government by the Constitution, the great || practice that time and experience have proved 

i necessity, may be pleadin mitigation of the | charter of our Union and our liberties and ood among nations and in the ordinary affa 

“AVY ta ondition, but it is still a vulture lacerating the || rights, it will become important to refer some and transactions of individual life. ‘To th 
tals and drinking up the youthful blood of its || of the questions to its arbitrament, to ascer favor’ must we all come at last in the domain 

tims. If any measure can be devised that || tain whether they are within the boundaries || of utility. 
an relieve this burden and sweeten the years || prescribed for legislative authority. None of When an individual is unable to pay bis di 
t labor thatare thus consecrated to slavery, it | the objects and purposes enunciated in its || upon demand he presents his credit backed | 
he duty of every good man to support and | preamble are to be rejected or ignored, nor || the best securities he can procure. He we 
the ncourage its enactments. ra are any of t} e pnowers delegat “i 10 th rOV- knows that in the money nar ket j his Own ¢£ 
1 regard the present as one of the measures | ernment which are necessary to fail and || faith must be support d 

pres tesigned for that end, and to that purpose will | perfect performance of these purposes to be || evidences of capacity, and the stronger 


With some tanyil 

W ive it my support. It seeks to substitute || denied their full force and effect. Nor is the || evidences are made the lower will be the 1 
31,200,000,000 of a debt bearing a lower rate || opposite heresy less, but more dangerous, to || demanded of him. He mortgages his pr: 

Wi t interest for $1,200.000,000 of the present || wrest from the instrument powers by con- || for the security of his paper. So nation 

ad of ebt bearing a higher rate of interest, whereby || struction inhibited to it, be that inhibition || pursued the same course by mortgaging « 

rar >18,000,000 annually of interest may be saved || wise or unwise, useful or pernicious, but called || specified adequate funds to insure, 
0 the pr lucers of the country. Whether the || forth by the pressing emergency of surround- || reasonable time, the entire payment 

he 1etails of the measure are the best calculated || ing circumstances. Believing that instrument || debt. Prudent business men might lend t 
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men of wealth small sums upon short time, 


upon personal promise, but for large sums 


upon long time they would demand ample 
curity. In the case of nations subject to rev- 
olution, foreign war, conquest, and devasta- 


tion, or to the less effective but dangerous 
; of a constant ebb and flow ot pop- 
ular opinion, liable to sweep away obligations 


Huence 


| 


and contracts, or to treat with indifference the | 


demands of creditors, still stronger evidences 

good will and ability to meet their debts 
will be required, 

in the early age of the Republic, when it was 
just passing from its loose condition as a Con- 
federacy into that of nationality, exhausted by 
the long wars of the Revolution which taxed so 
everely its infant vigor, before its great re- 
ources were known,much less developed, with 
out adequate revenues, overwhelmed with pub- 


lic debt, the great Secretary of the Treasury | 


then proposed to mortgage specific revenues 
tu meet the demands. lLleundertook the task 
by means at once reasonable, just, and caleu- 
In like manner let 
pecific funds be ** vested in commissioners, to 
consist of the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the Llouse of Representatives, the ChiefJustice, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney 
General of the United States, in trust’’ for the 
payment of the principal of the new bonds to 


luted to insure confidence. 


be issued, Such a commission would remove 
the debt from the control of any improper in- 
: it would commit all the depart- 
ments of the Government to the execution of 


the trust. 


fluences 


Lhe active agent would of course 
be the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
The 
other members of the board would become the 
ulvisory and controlling part. Such legisla- 
the circumstances might demaud for 


coutrol and direetion of the Executive. 


11on as 
fulfillment of the assurances given would of 
made, 
venue promised (which I shall indicate) 
should fail, it could be supplied from other 
This measure would secure the ful- 
illment of the promise by sustaining its pledge 
of good faith by ample security. It would in 
addition enable the nation to attain the largest 


course be 
ol re 


muurces 


sum required at the lowest possible rates, 
he existence of great debt and the conse 
quent accumulation of enormous surplus funds 


times from revenuc extorted by onerous 

rh eX ner aNd collects d by ( upidity, el 

y, and love of dele vated authority, saivite 

prodigality and furnish a ready and elli 

cient persuasive to Corruplion and ** danger- 
; 


Chere are but few men that are 


captivating and allur 
} 


ingr appeals that desire inflamed by the vain 
trapping of a venal a may present. ‘There 
isno one man so much above the mass of his 
fellows that he may plead exemption from 


lallibility. 


While I do not doubt the great vir 
tues of humanity, and their exemplilication in 
many illustrious examples, I still contend that 


II any one ol the sources | 


our safety resides in placing secure barriers | 


around our rights and interests against the 
possibility of falling 
of temptation. No prudent man would sur- 
render his protection to the contingency of any 
continuing personal integrity, be it ever so 
elevated and assured. 
people confide such enormous interests to the 


Much less should the | 


before the enchantments | 


rovernment of one man or one department | 
almost unprotected and unguarded. in the 


present plan, to adequate legal restraints you 
add the vigilance and pride of character and 
station, the love of country, the imperative of 
personal integrity, the danger of detection, 
the shame of disgrace, the love of popular 


approbation for the successful and upright exe- | 


cution of the trust. It is not a single force | 


directed by selfishness to seek a personal ad- 
vantage, but many antagonistic forces, whose 
interest could alone be a lvanced by opposing 
the effort of another to abuse the trust. 


l’unding Bill Mr. Fowl ,”. 


We come now to the consideration of what 
sources of revenue shall thus be devoted to 
the execution of the trust. The revenues 
arising from customs, already pledged to the 
payment of the interest, or so much as will be 


requisite for that purpose, and as they are | 


more or less contingent, depending upon the | 


views of the Legislature and the capacity of 
the country under all the circumstances that 
may surround production, consumption, and 
commerce, would not besoappropriated. There 
is, however, a more definite and constant source 
arising from internal revenue and the sale of 
public lands. ‘These, on the hypothesis that 
ihe system of internal revenue already adopted, 
or some modification of it, will be perpetuated, 
will be adequate for the purpose. The act of 
1862 pledging an amount equal to one per cent. 
of the entire debt as a sinking fund, would, if 
it had sacredly been appropriated, have dis- 
charged it in the period of thirty-three years. 


|The duty on stamps, augmented by the pro- 


ceeds of the sales of public lands, would yield 
that sum. Under proper management the 
annual application of this fund, augmented by 
the laws governing the rapid increase of money 
at interest, would relieve the country of debt 
by the close of this century. 


This would be | 





effected without any serious draft on the indus- | 


tries of the nation. ‘l'’o provide against changes 


unfavorable to the regular increase of this fund 


we might add a much larger amount from other | 


sources. ‘Then, at specified periods, a certain 
amount of the debt might be purchased and 
canceled, 

Our next inquiry is in reference to the annual 
interest which must be regularly paid. 


,can and must be derived trom the duties on 


customs. ‘The duties on the product of the 
actual commerce of the country and the means 
of conducting this commerce will to a very con- 
siderable extent come from the transfers of 
the debt, from payment on account of its cap- 
ital, from the interest received from the Treas- 
ury accruing from that capital. The use of the 
ineans evolved from the debt will constitute the 
creat agent in stimulating commerce which is 
to yield the duties. In ease of any failure from 
ihis source the deficit could be made up from 


the tax derived from liquors; such taxes as the | 


This | 


experience of nations have approved and wis- | 


dom and morality have sanctioned and sus- 

No these may be added taxes derived 
and lo 
shall 
Provision having 
thus been made to meet the interest and to 
liquidate a certain annual proportion of the 
principal, the Legislature should then proceed 
to reduce in a great degree the public burdens, 
by dispensing with every unnecessary expend- 


tained 
from distilled and termented liquors 
bacco, WH the vec lies of the 
demand their continuance. 


nation 


| iture and by a large reduction of taxation, 


especially those which are inquisitorial, offens- 
ive, and unequal. ‘Taxes upon incomes and 


| upon industrial occupations are of this class. 


l'axes upon incomes are levied upon the accu- 
mulations of industry. Those upon the oc- 
cupations of industry are levies upon efforts 
to sustain life or to render life comfortable. 
Taxes which absorb the wages of labor are 


offensive and oppressive, for they are direct || 


drafts upon nerves and muscles ; they contract 
the hours of rest and increase those of toil. 
They may be used to render recently acquired 
liberty more oppressive than recently termin- 
ated slavery. ‘The constitutionality of an in- 
come tax is byno means assured. It is inthe 
nature of a direct tax, if not technically so. I 
am aware that a direct tax has by some high 
authorities been limited to a tax on land and 
a capitation tax. Such was not the only sub- 
jects of direct tax intended by the framers of 
the Constitution. As this tax is regarded by 
many as an infringement of the legitimate 
powers of Congress, it will be exposed to the 
test of a decision of the Supreme Court. Lit is 


also 
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regarded as an unequal, discrimjna: 
assessment, inviting fraud and evasion 


' temptation to immoralities are, under » 


serious objection, if not a fatal one. 

But there is a much weightier, a fay 
important consideration than all others, wi 
is this: by the statute of July 13, ise 
peated in the actof March, 1867, it isexy : 
declared that the tax on incomes js ‘; 


mr 


Ky 


until 1870, and no longer.’’ Whatis the sino, 
of bonds sold and bought since July, py, 
Were not all of them purchased in view of ; 
public pledge? Did not the promised exXen 
tion affect the price? Llow, then, can Congr, 
reénact, reimpose this tax without an o 
breach of faith? Do this, and the basis of \),, 
public credit is gone, abandoned at the yor 
momeut when the Government comes bef), 


| the world to borrow a sum of unexampled tay 





nitude, with a necessarily pledged assurance 
that no tax of any sort will be imposed. jp 
lenders of the world to whom this loan is ty js 
presented areawake to their interest and wa: 
with keen perspicacity the safety of the », 
posed loan. What reply can we give to tly 
when they say, ‘* 1 cannot trust your alread, 
violated assurance ; yourtwice-given pledge y, 
to reénact this tax has been violated ; wil! y 
not again violate it?’’ 

Nor is thisall. Repudiation has heen boldly 
pressed. What assurance has the world that 
it will not be resorted to when such precedents 
are so unceremoniously set? If we go into the 
markets of the world, and our own is by far 
the best, let it be done without a blot upon our 
faith. Let not even the appearance of evil he 
resorted to. Sooner let the Republic perish 
than that she should violate her faith in fulfil! 
ing the sacred trusts in the Constitution whi 
guaranty protection and property to the ciliz: 
or faith to the holders of her obligations. 

‘There is another more potent objection, » 
one made by the great author of Ame 
finance. I quote his own language. Mr. || 
ilton, in his great article on the subject o! 
lic credit, says: 

**Public debt can scarcely, in legal phrase, ! 


| fined either property in possession or in action, 


is evidently not the first till it is reduced to } 
sion by payment. To be the second would vu 
a legal power tocompel payment bysuit. Doess: 
2% power exist. ‘The true definition of public d 
is a property subsisting in the faith of the G 
ment. Tis essence is promise. Its definite 
depends upon the relianee that the promise will 
definitely tuliitled. Can the Government right 
tax ils protise / Canit pul its faith under 
tion? Where or what is the value of th 
uch a right exist ?’ 

Again: 

“Whena Government enters into contra 
individualit deposes as to the matterof the contr 
itsconstitutional anthority, aud exchanges th 
acter of legislator for that of a moral agent, with 


| same rights and obligations as an individual. Ll 


promises may be justly considered as excepted 

of its power to legislate, unless in aid of them. 
is in theory impossible to reconcile the two id 
of a promise which obliges with a power to mal 
law which can vary the etfect of it. ‘This is the gr 
principle that governs the question and abridges t 
gceneralright of the Government to lay taxes, exce)| 
ing out of itaspecies of property which subsists only 
in its promise.”’ 

As well might an individual who gives his 
note for a certain consideration expect to lay 
a contribution on his promise to pay as the 
Government to give its bond for a certain cou: 
sideration and expect to tax it in any manner 
If the income may be taxed it is an indirec' 

| tax on the bond itself. You may as well tax 
the laborer as the productions of his labor. | 
refer to this as a principle that should govern 
the nation in all loans. A borrower goes 10! 
forth a dictator, but a suppliant; it is for him 
to submit to terms, not to prescribe them. 

rh . . 

The present bill proposes to pay the interest 
to foreigners in foreign countries. ‘This 1s 1 
many respects objectionable. First, it may 
defeat and will undoubtedly hazard the antic! 
pated policy of specie payment when it shal 
| be restored. The want of a demand or tue 
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supply of our great exports would || It was then that Mr. Clay, in the convulsions 


at this capital created by the tariffs of 1828-29, 


i} and succeeding high tariffs, brought in what 


was called his compromise bill to settle for ten 
years, as he dreamed, the then tariff disturb- 


| ances of the country; atariff, as he thought, not 
| only to preserve the peace, but a tariff also to 


[S7U. 

SEss {ist Cona....2D SEss. 

ming failure of 2 f 

On vovent the payment of interest, Seeond, 1] 
der ) a foreign payment will involve the neces- 
tw of providing funds in advance, lying idle 
lar yy -yreat lossand even danger, to insure prompt | 
rs, wh vayment. ‘Third, the required payment has 
LSG6, ' ro n found by experience to be attended with 
eXpri viculty, embarrassment, and loss, which may 
to Jace i ie jeopardy the public credit. Fourth, 
@ amount ‘will destroy an important function of the 
ly, 1s ’ yons which otherwise would go into com- 
Pw OL | vee and form a part of the currency of the 
1 exen eid. finding their way back to our shores in 
Congr, ement of our exports. Kifth, the uneer 
an oj » condition of Europe would render its con- 
sis of | int and regular shipments dangerous, for no | 
the y can assure the peace of that continent for |] 
8 befor, apele year. War would greatly embarrass | 
ed may each an effort. Again, a more provident legis- 
LSSUrance 1 should seek to make this debt one due | 
ed. The /ourown Citizens, and instead of encouraging 

1 18 to he s transportation to foreign countries confine 
nd wat tto our OWN. | 
th | he subject of the legal tenders is one that 
to the oplyinterests all classes of our citizens. The | 
already ovision of this bill that looks toward funding 
ledge m in four per cent. bonds proposes to sub- 
will y tute for a useful non-interest-bearing debt 
interest-bearing one that is of no utility 

nn boldly whatever. Thisis of itself a great objection to 
yrld that change. There is another and still greater 


ecedents ection, it removes from the country a na- 


into the nal currency rapidly tending to par value in 


iS by far | and everywhere more valued by the peo- 

Upon ou ‘than any form of paper currency we have 

Mf evil be had. Itis manifest from the temper of 

IC perish idy that its place is to be supplied with 

in fulfill ystem of banks fraught with fluctuation and 

ym whiy uncial ruin. Onthissubject I will on another 

ec casion present my views, seeing the result 

nS, vitable and already the destined policy. 

1On SS OE te ae 

merica ' * se 

ea The Tariff. 

LO 1) wei ’ Sg yur , 
PEECLE OF HON. JAMES BROOKS, 

: OF NEW YORK, 

li In rue House or Rerresenrarives, 

o} = 

lsu Man h Os 1S70. 

doe . ‘ - . 

_ ilouse being in Committee of the Whole, and 

Core ving under consideration the bill (IL. R. No. 1068) 

ite mend existing laws relating to the duty on im- 

ey | 


, and for other purposes— 
Mr. BROOKS, of New York, said: 
CyainMan: The remarks which 
1- 


NN 


I am 
e are of a statistical character, as 

statistics can well be, without any of 
— lowers of rhetoric, and therefore I claim 
ak the protection of the Chair from all interrup- 


nt 4 


wo ma 


wit ns, While 1 shall be as brief as possible upon 
a , hject so vast as our taxation and so im- 
hew nt to the welfare of the State. 
ait CLAY'S TARIFF THIRTY-ODD YEARS AGO. 

! 117) . eae | 
the ‘ten Leame upon the stage of political ac- 
ee’ tion in 1852-35 L was a Whig of the school of 
ists 01 Clay and Webster—a school then pronounced 


by the Democracy to be a high protective 
school; and if now, when the industries of 


et 1: 
ives lls 





t to lay ‘he country are not in their infancy, but some 
y as the lorty years older, I do not stand by all of Mr. 
Ain cou: Viay's principles of protection it is because 
nanner ‘hese industries have reached their manhood ; | 
ndirec 10 longer need the nurse and the cradle, but | 
vell tax stand, or can stand, as Mr. Clay then prom- | 
bor. I ised they would, without stick or staff to up- 
govern hold them. I propose, however, to stand by | 


‘oes not 


Mr. ¢ lays percentage of protection—to give | 
for him 


4iland more than all Mr. Clay gave in 1832 or 


1m. ‘aterin his life, because the necessities of reve- 
interest uue now demand a heavier weight of taxation 


lig is in pon the people, and necessarily give greater 
if may . 
antici of the country ; or, in other words, a tariff for 
mere revenue now is necessarily higher than 


shall 


or the 


it 


1832 


“03 under Henry Clay, their great leader. | 


ounties to the manufacturers and producers } 
| 


any tariff for protection the Whigs proposed in || 





| the convu 


foster American industry. 

Under that act, which ran for seven or eight 
years, until 1841-42, the percentage upon all | 
articles imported began at 22.4 per cent. and 


»)) 


|| ended in 1840 at 14.1 per cent., and upon all | 
| 


dutiable articles from 22.4 per cent. to 15.6, 

(see Wells’s report,) while now, when our | 
manufacturers have had thirty years of addi- | 
tional protection or bounty, the average rate | 
of duties upon all importations for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1868, was 41.2, and upon 
dutiable articles, 47.86. Woolens manutfac- 
tured, which in 1832 were taxed 50 per cent. 
ad valorem; in 1841, 23 per cent.; in 1842, 
21}, are now taxed 50 cents per pound, and 
35 per cent. ad valorem in addition, from which 
there is no reduction proposed in the bill be- | 


em 


Comparative duties on the following articles und. 


Woolen dress goods i 
Wilton carpeting................... 
Silk, manufactures of 

Guernsey frocks........ 
Gunny bags and clot 


7VU cents per sq. ya 


; ..| 50 per cent 
h. .| 15 per cent.. 
rom 1861 to 1869, more especially during | 
lsions of the civil war, when the peo- 
ple were thinking only of the salvation of the 
Union, and caring little what it cost, the lobby 
monopolists rushed to Washington, and be 
leaguering this Capitol, extorted or won from 
Congress, thirteen tariff acts and resolutions, 


all more or less raising the rates of taxation, 


and inflicting heavier burdens on the consum- 
ers. While this has been our policy—increase 
uponincrease; ‘‘ Pelion upon Ossa’’—the pol 
icy of all other countries has been a liberaliza 
tion of their tariffs and freedom trom monopo 
lies therein. ha policy of 
Kingland, such the policy of France; such the 
German Zollverein, and such, more or less, of 
all the wiser nations of Lurope. 


. » the 
ouch peen Une 


KEE 7 AD 1 PREEDOM,. 


ido not doubt that every gentleman who now 
listens to the sound of my voice is abstractly 
for free trade, if free trade could be realized. 
lt is the nature of man to desire the greatest 
freedom of intercourse, not only with his own 
countrymen, but with all mankind. God, who 
has given man dominion over fish and fowl 
and all living creatures in the earth, instituted 
no geographical or political boundaries, and 


as brethren in the freest intercourse and trade. | 
He has given us different climes for different | 


productions, and different races of men, all || 


vonderfully fitted for their varied work of pro- 
duction, and all created profitably to inter- 
change that production ; whether from the sea 
or the soil, whether from the plow, the loom, 
the forge, or the anvil; whether the work of 
the muscle or the brain. He has planted us 
all upon the earth and commanded us to love 
one another, and not to destroy each other, 
neither by the sword or the cannon, nor by what 
is as fatal to human happiness, by conflicting, 
damaging, or destructive tariffs that violate 
all his commands. While, and when, we have 
struck off the manacles of chattel slavery from 
1,000,000 of men, and poured out our blood 


Lb lg ee 


2 per ct. and SU per ct.. 


i 
\| or Puget sound of the West? 
il 
| 
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fore us; on the contrary, in some articles of 
wool, an increase. ‘The revenue Democratic 
tariff of 1846, which ran on for ten years, and 
under which the commerce and the industry 
flourished and the nation rapidly advanced, 
its revenue from customs alone running in 
ten years from $26,750,000 (1846) to over 
| $64,000,000 in 1856, never ran higher on duti 
| able articles than 26 per cent., and fell as low 
{as 23 per cent., while upon all importations, 
| dutiable and free, (the free list was then large, ) 
the percentage ran from 26 down to L9in 1849, 
and to 20 in 1856. The country was so blessed 
that it scarcely knew of or felt the curses 
of taxation, and prosperity was so universal 
that the poor felt the blessings as well as the 
| rich. 
_ . Lhold in my hand a comparative table of 
| the tariffs of 1828, 1642, and 1870, from which 
| I will read a few articles, and only a few, in 
order to show how we have been running on 
| and running up, since what was called the 
oppressive tariff of 1828, and which came near 
| producing a civil war in 1852. 


er the tariffs of 1828, 1842, and that now in Sorce. 


Articles 1828. 1842. 1S70. 
| 
| 
Steel, in bars or ingots. | $1 50 per cwt..............000 $1 50 per ewt........) $3 36 per ewt. 
ORE. scien ee sae 10cts. per bush. of 56ths..) 10 cents............ ..| 12 cents. 
| Hides, raw, all kinds.. ms Cee ae aii icecnacagsaars 10 per cent. 
BPROMOI 55 Si idcessoccecceee secu cenesive vocste |} SPORE IIRL csnes- “5 per cent........../ 140 per cent. 
NOI nn cctaesntbutstaaees aetexie> | 40 to 45 per cent............ 16 ets. per sq. yd..| 80 per cent. j 
Broadeloths and pilot cloths... 10 to 50 per cent 3 per Cent... .....00 7> to 90 per cent. 
Cassimeres and doeskins.. 10 to 50 per cent 33 per cent............| 75 to 80 per cent. 


33 per cent, 

Oe CUB ac icici 
10 DOP. COD Se ~.ccecccens 
wed per cent, 

I’ree eee 


70 to 75 per cent. 

Wlets. pr.sq. yd. and 35 pr. et.! 
60 per cent. 

108 per cent. 

108 per cent. 


like water therefor, we have been all that while 
|| as ingloriously riveting the chains of monop- 
‘| oly slavery upon 36,000,000 othe: mer in the 
|| tyranical restraints we have imposed upon their 
personal liberty in trade, commerce, and inter 
course ; and thus what we gained in the world’s 
estimation by the one great act, we lose in the 
greater crime. Man’s audacity, however, on 
|| the tower of Babel, inflicted upon him a con- 
'| fusion of languages and of tongues, and hence 
divided men into States or kingdoms, and with 
them, as punishments, have come tarifl 
supposed necessities 
flicting Governments. 


on 
for tariffs to Support con 
And in the conthiet of 
these tariffs it has been a strugede among nation 
to lay countervailing duties, the one to dama 
|| the other, or to out-cheat each other in inte: 
course and trade. ‘lhis has been the policy of 
nations for years and years. But now, Mngland 
|| and France, especially Mngland, have rapidly 
retraced their fatal steps, while for nine long 
|| years we have been piling up tariff upon tariff, 
i| from 11.2 per cent. in 1861 to 44 per cent. in 
1868, and have become now the most tariffed, 
the most taxed, and in that respect the most 
accursed nation upon earth. While God has 
done everything in this vast Republic of ours 


1; to bless us, man seems to be doing his utmost 
He doubtless intended all to commune together || 


to counteract the Almighty will. 

What, Mr. Chairman, more beautiful spec 
tacle exists now than that of free trade in our 
own country, from the rock-bound shores of 
Passamaquoddy in the Kast to the Golden Gate 
What an illus- 
tration of its benefits and its bounties among 
| 40,0000,000 people in our grand Republic! 
‘| What has been the great value of our Union 
|| but its unity of trade and commerce and its 
|| absolute freedom from custom-house restraints 
and impositions? but how much more beau- 
tiful would be that spectacle, if on that long 
line of imaginary boundary from Miramichi on 
the Kast to the straits of luca on the West, 
among that broad- spread lnglish-speaking peo- 
ple, there were but one law for customs, one 
rule of duties, one universal free trade. On our 
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Atlantic coastar any isianGs, British, renc h, | 
\ Da and othe More especially 
ere two valuable donde just beyond 


the waters of Maine—Nova Scotia and Prince 
}idward’s. Bothot them produce articles which 
able and necessary for the food and 
ort of our country, more especially for the 
poorer classes of our people—fish, of almost all 
kinds in teeming aband: mice, potatoes, cheaper 
than the duties we impos sc upon the 1m importe d, 

ils, the best in the world, and coal, practically 
nearer to New England than from the mines 
1! Pennsylvania or Maryland. We might have 
le with both these islands, but it is for- 
bidden by our laws, and we compel the inhab- 
‘s there to turn their potatoes into pork, 
cn on the seacoast we are suffering for 
, and this pork, thus made, goes to 
lLurope, there to come into ex muution wih the 
pork of our western States. These islands need 
and demand our breadstuffs, our cottons, and 
other actures, our boots and shoes, and 
leather, but we take from them little or nothing 
wherewith to pay for them, and so turn the 

e trade over to England. 


‘ 'y ‘ LV 
tRATED 


are “a Sil 
‘ 


Con 


iree trat 
tan 


tiie supply 


lianul 


ro CREATE DIFFERENT 


PHINGS, 

ified climates and nations 
e favored by Providence be- 
for the production of cer- 
is & COMpensation for losses or 

) 

stored away under the earth 
certain other advantages, such 


mber, or, 


as mines, Ju 

grr t abundanee. Thus, while in New 
ind, New York, and New Jersey there is 
little or no coal, the cheapest and best of 
| is coal abounds inthe mines of Nova 


Nova Scotia 
sland teem with mack- 
hake, and sal 
numerous articles of pro- 
islands were introduced into 
free, they would enable the me- 
d laborers of New ingle snd to live 
irom ten to fifteen per cent. cheaper than they 


ind the waters both of 
Vrinee Kdward’s I 

dfish, herring, 
pcotn. Now, if the 
duetion of those 
{ country 


Cialile 


now do ihe herring of these waters are 
largely in demand for the colored population 
of the South, but onr enormous duties forbid 
their extensive use. Mackerel are much in 
demand for the West, but few ean afford to 


pay the duties and buy. 
Providence or the law: 


Thus man fights with 
of Providence by dam- 
own, and thus the farmer 
and West 1s shut off from the 
valuable fisheries of the Kast. 

), Just as nations have different 
climes, men have different gifts or idiosynera- 
Uhereis the Chinaman. Who can compete 
with him in his peeuliar work and peculiar 
food, or who will undertake to create as cheap 
ertain things that he so well creates? All 
of us are proud of our Anglo-Saxon, ‘Teutonic, 
or Celtic descent. None of us doabt our 
power to do what other people can do; nay, we 
boast, and often justly, that we can do more. 
Connecticut, for example, makes the best 
clocks in the world, but the genius of Connec- 
ticut has not yet been able to turn out a beau- 


ring statutes of his 


South 


ol tue 
‘ 
Aud 


So, bor 


Cics, 


the « 


titul case, even for the best of clocks. The 
sewing-machine made there is the best in the 
world ; but our tariff on iron and steel and 


wood, by the way, is exporting our workmen to 
Germany and France. No agricultural imple- 
ments on earth compare with ours. The shovels 
ot the Ameses of Massachusettsare unrivaled in 
the world, exported even to Australia though 
made of heavy-taxed iron from Sweden and 
stecl from England. 

‘The Creator has given differing nations of 
men differing powers of creation and produc- 
tiou, intending free interchange among them 
all. Men separated but bya channel, as l'rance 
from England, have ditferent skill in the pro- 
duction of the same material. 1t is in evidence 
that the Irishman or Englishman can attend 
two coarse-linen looms in Ireland or England, 


in the sea, fish in the | 


‘| earth. 


(DIX TO THE CON 


The Torif—Mr. Brooks. 


while in I’rance, one Frenchman can attend to 
butone. And yet the French nation is the most 


spirituelle, perhaps the most capable, and in || 


some respects the most intellectual nation on 
Now, the British manufacturer of the 


| coarser linens, in the production of which one 


Englishman or one Irishman can attend to two 
looms, 


French manufacturer controls that market in 


| the fine linens that he produces, thus showing 


that even two contiguous nations were designed 


| and fitted by the great Creator for certain things, 


and that in Llis wisdom it was intended there 
should be free intercourse between His crea- 
tures 

Under such an exhibition of facts I call the 


. | 
attention of the House to what has been the | 


| liberal policy of other countries; not so much 


to contrast it with the illiberal policy of our 
country as to tempt members toward a better 
and wiser tariff legislation. 
NECESSARIES OF LIFR FRER IN OTILER LANDS. 
Salt is one of the essentials of human life. 
In England salt is admitted free of duty. It 


|| is free in Belgium, in Spain, in Portugal, and 





i} 
' 


ing ofall mankind. 


throughout all the seventy millions of the Ger- 
man Zoliverein, for the purposes of manure, 
one of the most valuable purposes to which 
salt can be put, and which would be used 
freely in this country, especially at the South, 
if admitted duty free. Hence, I need not say 
how desirable it is for farmers to have free salt, 
and to abolish the monopoly now existing in 
its production, in a beef, pork, and butter 
country like ours. 

Coal, another essential of human life, is free 
almost everywhere. It is free everywhere on 
the continent of Europe, except in Switzerland, 


where there is a duty of 37 cents per ton; _ 


I'rance, 40 cents; in Spain, 25 cents; while ir 
our country the duty on coal is $1 25 in gol l 
per ton. 

Hides are a raw material of the greatest im- 
portance for the under-standing or upper-stand- 
They are tree everywhere, 
throughout the whole continent of Murope, 
except in Switzerland. ‘They are free in France 
by treaty, though not under the general tariff ; 
free in Russia, in Spain, in Portugal. And, 
whenever, elsewhere, a duty is levied on hides, 
it is the lowest possible duty, more as a matter 


of record of the amount imported than for the | 


purpose of raising revenue or affording pro- 
tection. 

Lumber is free everywhere on the continent 
of Kurope except in the mountain republic of 
Switzerland; in the Netherlands, Italy, and 
Portugal; and in these countries the lowest 
rate of duty is imposed. 

I come next to pig-iron, another essential 
raw material, the foundation of all our iron 
industries. Upon this article our tariff im- 
poses a duty of $9 per ton in gold—the highest 
tax known in the civilized world. ‘This arti- 
cle is free in England, in Italy, in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden ; and the highest duty 
levied upon it by France, the competitor of 
England in iron, ander the British treaty, is 
but $3 90. In the Zollverein, the duty is 
$2 40; Switzerland, $1 16; ae $2 37; 
Belgium, less than Austria, $1 ‘{ Yet 
this article, which is admitted free io most of 
the countries of Kurope, and the duty upon 
which, when a duty is imposed, is of the light- 
est character, has risen under our Government 
from three or four dollars per ton to the enorm- 
ous duty of $9 in gold. 

OVER ONE NUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS SURPLUS 
COLLECTED. 

Under these contrasting facts it becomes us 
to inquire, without reference to party sympa- 
thy or party obligation, what it is our duty as 
Americans to do with this tariff of ours; what 
we Can give up; what we must hold on to to 
square the receipts and expenditures of the 
Government. The surplus revenue of this 


TAXES 


necessarily has the dominion of the | 
| market of the world, while the more spiriluelle 
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country for the fiscal year 1870-71 j, , 
Secretary of the Treasury | 
$102,000,000. Under our prosperous sta 

importations and exportations itis like} ly t 


more, probably much more, as you wi! lag 


) 


|| with me in thinking if you listen to my cali 














| Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, 1809 


| From other 


lations and facts. The three quarters alre, 
past of the current fiscal year show a g, urply 
revenue beyond the expenditures of more ; 
$97,000,000, thus: 


Revenues, Exp 
April 1 to June 30, 1869....... $109,847,619  g61 69 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1869......... 109,642,078 85.974 


90,414,099 69 9190's 





— 


Total nine months............$309,903,705 $219. 


These facts impose upon us, then, maj 
or minority, the unavoidable 1 necessity of | 
modeling the present tariff in some form 
other; for no human being would dare to sty: 


before the people now and propose that 
should raise from the people by taxat 


| $100,000,000, probably $120, 000,000 mor: 


the expenditures of the country require. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
the annual exhibit sent in to us from the 
partments, the sum of $331,000,000 
amount necessary for the expenditures of 
coming fiscal year, 1870-71. The chairm 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Dawes,] correcting those estimates, r 
them $42,000,000, or to $: 289,000,000 : 
is due to the Secretary of the 'l'reasury to 
that while he officially sent in those estin,: 
amounting to $331,000,000, his own es 
of expenditures was only $291,000,00) 
His estimate of receipts for the cominy 
(1870-71) is $393,000,000. Dedueti: 
this $291,000,000, which he estimates to } 
expenditures of the ensuing fiscal 


| have, according to the programme of 


ministration, $102,000,000 of surplus : 
to be disposed of. The estimate of 
embraces the following items: 

ANI TENE sus cub akcs Vaeopsueconabionl ye jenstnanneness 


Internal revenue seca 
SOUPCOBeccccoceccrccccccccvcccesvocescces ’ 
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i hold in my hand a table which is too | 


| to read, but which shows that for the last 


months of 1869, as compared with the simi 
period in 1868, the excess of all the impo: 
in this country amounted to $25,697,605, go 
dutiable merchandise, $20,681,555; while 
exports of all articles for the corres) 

six months were in excess $47,851,449, : 


| the merchandise of the country for that p: 


$45,142,486. The decrease of specie ex; 
for the corresponding period was $2,708,! 
In brief, the imports for the period named b 
been in excess only 133 per cent., while | 


| exports—most beautiful hat—hare b peen 2 
per cent. 


Most beautiful fact, I say 
increase of exports has been: 


NI nie ticd cuccctonvesacecs ss bebacdedetheess osiee $6 
| Cotton and manufactures Of COLON. ........e+--19,605, 
| Grain and wheat Mour....cerssssessescessrsecsreverres 19,504, 


An export which shows why gold has been 
und is going down ; or, rather, why our pape 
money is rising up. 

And here I call the attention of the item 
sentatives of the West to the fact—it 1s 0!! 
doubted, but the British tables of import show 
it—that the farmers’ crops of the West, wh 
have gone to Kurope, according to the las 
statistical tables, in which we have returns | 


ten months up to November; I say, that th 
tables show of the products of wheat, {! 


bread products of the West—one third 0! © 
imported into Great Britain have come tr 
the United States of America. But | he 


| closer facts than these | have given to for 
| my opinion of our excess of revenue. | 


the actual revenues down to the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1870. For the six months preceding tha 
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+ of January we have already taken into the 
a $93,907,000, as against the corre- 

nding period of 1868 of $86,587,000, show- 
ng a gain in six months only of $7,320,000, 
a that, too, without the sugar Importations 
-hich come in the spring ; that, too, without 


» dry-goodsimportations, which largely come | 


.he spring to supply the fashions of the spring 

wd eymmer. So having gained thus much in 
if a year, (over $7,000,000,) it is only fair 
- presume that'the $185,000,000 estimated by 
‘ie Secretary of the Treasury must increase to 
= 190,000,000 ; nay, more, I think. 

‘The internal revenue receipts of the country 
ire equally large. I have those returns, and 
-hey show in corresponding months a gain of 
215,020,816, thus: 

f venue from July to December 31, 1869...$83,750,976 
evenue from July to December 31, 1808... 68,130,160 





$15,020,816 


And for the last month of February aione, 
, addition to those six months of gain, there 
; just reported to be an additional gain of 
yearly $2,000,000 more. I infer from all 


ym) 


these facts without entering into further par- 


ticulars, that the estimate of the Committee | 


f Ways and Means for the reduction of the | 


ternal revenues of $30,000,000 on internal | 
the tariff (only | 


taxes and $20,000,000 on 


The Tariff Mr. Brooks. 


Here are £21,600,000 sterling collected per 
year in Great Britain on these 10 articles, 
while our tariff shows that we impose duties 
upon certainly 4,000—some count, 5,000 arti- 
cles. While the British Government has come 
down to 10 articles for the bulk of its revenue, 
and in its ** miscellaneous ’’—there are only 17 
other articles—we still hold on to our 4,000 or 
5,000 articles, in which respect, | am sorry 
to say, we lag far behind the progress and civil- 


| ization of the age. 


250,000,000 in all) is altogether too small a |) 
reduction. The reduction ought to be at least || 


375,000,000, if not $100,000,000, under this 


exhibit of facts, and the people ought to be | 


relieved right off from that taxation. 

\ TARIFFED MONARCHY—A TARIFFED REPUBLIC. 

[ have in my hand some books, and I wish 
the House to look at them, for often the eye in 
these matters is a far better teacher than any- 
thing else. Here is the old British tariff, [ Mr. 
Brooks held up a large volume,] the big, 
bouncing old book on which the British Gov- 
rument in former years imposed tariffs upon 
the British people. Here is the United States 
riff, [Mr. Brooks held up Ogden’s compila- 

n of our tariff,] upon which we now impose 
duties upon our own people. It is not so big 

book as the old British tariff, but it is far too 
wid civilization of the times. 
winds, and I want the pages of the House to 
come and take them for distribution among 
nembers, the present tariff ofthe United King- 
lom of Great Britain and Ireland, under which 
ver £21,600,000 of revenue are raised. [Here 
Mr. Brooks handed the pages three or four 


iundred little pamphlets, hardly an inch long | 


vide, ] 


e.] This sum is raised only ov nine or 
ten articles. 


It is as follows: 


lary of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland—with revenue, 1868-69. 


{rticles Rate of Duty. Revenue. 
Uhicory.....£1 6 6 p.ewt.) according to 
a2 00 4 p.lb. § deseription, £102,652 
Collee... yo 2 =" ! on ce 
00 4 “a 5 ‘es 307,037 
Currants..... oe s 268,72 
Raisins,...... o &-¢ ef % 120,482 
lobacok 030 “ } 
Snuff....... 03 6 a | 
: ; ; ae “ 6,542,460 
039 “ | 
. 0 4 0 ~ | 
Spirits 010 5 p. gal.) 
010 2 +4 i “ 1 933.513 
i ae ff 5 
0 0 6 = J 
SUBAT .....s000 012 0 p.ewt.) 
Om 6, 4 
Oll 3 * 
010 6 io | 
0.9 7 = t " 5,734,840 
0 8 5 Ae | 
o 6.7 7 
0 3 6 a | 
08 0 J 
ROB...coresssonces 0 0 6 p.lb. , 2,597,980 
Wir ng 
" : ; 2 eM “e 1,523,529 
Miscellaneous ME a ccbid idesdteneittosdocevesd 12,197 
Fn a £21,602,414 
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When Great Britain, at the close of her great 
war in 1820, 
affairs at home and abroad, she was in a posi- 
tion very parallel with what ours nowis. She 
had passed through her exhaustive wars with 
Napoleon as we have passed through our ex- 
haustive civil war. In 1820, under a stimulus 


| from Alexander Baring, of American origin, 


unlike ourselves, she began the reduction of 
her tariff. There never was a country upon 
the earth more ground down than Great Britain. 
lew who have read Sidney Smith and other 
eloquent writers or authors on British taxation 
ean fail to recall the terrible inflictions of this 
British tax legislation. 
BRITISH MONOPOLIES IN 1815 AND 1820. 
Then existed the corn laws of 1815, which 


continued until our day, and which the Free | 


Trade League of Cobden and Bright put down ; 
then existed the differential West India duties, 
which discriminated for the protection of Brit- 
ish West India products; then existed the im- 
mense East India monopoly, which controlled 
the trade of over 100,000,000 of the people 
of Asia; then were the navigation laws, not 


only monopolizing the coastwise trade from | 
| port to port, and the trade with the 


sritish 
colonies, but keeping for England herself alone 
the carrying of almost all the commerce of the 
sarth that came to her shores ; then was the 
era of extravagant or prohibitory import du- 


| ties ; then were exports forbidden of not only 


ig for Americans and far behind the progress || 
[ hold in my | 


machinery, but of skillfal workmen to work 
that machinery, such skilled workmen as we 
are now having and desire to have, but who 
were then forbidden to leave England. 
Butthen, too, great men sprung up and began 
the destruction of that gigantic system of pro- 
tectionand prohibition. Mr. Huskisson stepped 
on the stage of action from 1822 to 1826. Sir 


| Robert Peel came to be at the head of affairs 


| tariff. 


about 1840-41, and began to modify the British 
l’rom 1846 to 1853 it was the whole 
policy of the British statesman to have a rev- 
enue tariff, and only a revenue tariff, as the best 


| tariff for the protection and advancement of the 


; were made were enormous. 


commerce,trade, and industry of Great Britain 
withthe restof the world. The reductions that 
I will state briefly 


| what they were, giving figures which will show 


that the reduction of tariffs is not necessarily a 
reduction of revenue, but that a reduction of 
the tariff is often an increase of the revenue. 
From 1821 to 1825 the reductions in the British 
tariff were £4,500,000 sterling, while the loss to 


| the revenue was only £1,750,000 sterling. l’rom 


1825 to 1841 the reductions were £5,500,000, 
while the loss tothe revenue was only £1,500,000 
sterling. [rom 1841 to 1853 the reductions 
were £10,000,000 in all, while the loss to the 
British revenue was only £1,000,000. 
STRUGGLE OF WOOL AND WOOLENS. 

Mr. Gladstone then came prominently upon 
the stage and took an active part with Sir 
tobert Peel in all measures which were adopted 
for reducing the British tariff, in order the bet- 
ter to promote and protect British industry. 


| There was then a struggle in England like that 


which is now going on between our wool man- 
ufacturers and wool-growers in the United 
States. There was a like struggle between the 
English manufacturers and the English farm- 
ers. The farmers of England naturally clam 
ored for a high protection on their wool, while 
a high duty existed on all woolen articles of 


took a financial survey of her | 
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| was 2s. 
| under the high duty. 
| shown us, if we had butread the story of the Brit- 


| chantmen from those seas. 
| public, which, in 


the adoption ol 
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British manufacture. Mr. Gladstone in his 
speech, which any gentleman who is curious 
on the subject will tind in Hansard’s Debates 
in 1844, quotes the prices of wool, before and 
after the abolition or reduction of the duty. 
He shows that for three years the low duties 
brought a higher price for wool to the farmer 
than high duties. The southdown wool was 
2s. a pound under the low duty; under the 
high duty it was ls. 33d. Kent wool, which 
was ls. 5)d. under the low duty, was ls. ld 
under the high duty. Highland wool, which 

2s. 1d. under the low duty, was ls. 4}d 
These facts might have 


ish struggle of wool and woolens, what would 


| have been the result in our own country of 


a high tariff in a like struggle between the 
wool-growers and the wool-manufacturers ; 
and they show now, once more, how little 
there is under the sun of the really new, and 
how great nations repeat errors like individ 
ual man. 

In our high protective, or prohibitory tariff 


| on this article we look only at the surface of 


things, forgetful of the great fact, that the man- 
ufacturers of cloth need wool from all parts of 
the earth—from Germany, from Australia, 
from South Africa, as well as Buenos Ayres 


| and Montevideo, and that when they are lim- 


ited to the one producing market of wool there 
can be little orno variety in these manufactures, 


| and, consequently, less of production and less 


of demand even for our own American wool. 
The European has open to him wool of every 
fiber or texture; the American, only his own. 
Hence, we have overstocked the market with 
our own lines of production but left it free for 
such as demand a finer, or a more varied, or, 
in some cases, a cheaper article than our own. 
We have nearly lost our commerce with South 
Africa, Australia, and La Piata; and France 
and England have taken it. To try to raise a 
sheep, or an extra hide in Vermont or Mich 

gan, we huve driven the white sails of our mé 
The Argentine lx 
1864, sent us 21,111,40 
pounds of wool, sent us but 8,173,600 pound 


) 
i 


| in 1867, a reduction from 28,406,800 prior to 


f our new tariffs. Under th 


vain expectation that so high a tax as 14 cents 


| per pound on wool costing abroad but 14 cent 


(100 per cent.) would raise the price of wool 
in this country, and raise sheep too, we have 
seen wool fall in price here and sheep slaugh 
tered here as never before. 

The cold, green hills of Vermont could not 
compete—God forbids it—with the plains of 
La Plata or the savannas of Africa; and what 
we have seen in England and in France and 
in Belgium we see here now, high wool at 
home under a low tariff and low wool under a 
high tariff. While the price of Ohio wool be 
fore the high tariff of 1867 was from 54 to 51 
cents a pound, itis now down to from 43 to 45 
cents. And why is this? It is because the 
vool- raisers of the world have been unnaturally 
driven from our markets to England, France, 
Belgium, Germany, and have there glutted 
those markets, with the millions of pounds we 
once brought here in our ships, and there, 
using and mixing the best adapted of the raw 
materials to the textures they would work, the 
softer and finer Buenos Ayres and German, 
with the coarser or rougher wools of the world, 
they have commanded the markets elsewhere, 
and, insome degree, ourown. What our farm 
ers were supposed to gain by a heavy prohil 
itory tariff upon their wools they have lost in 
the reduced price of wool in Europe—a price + 
reduced there as to underbid even the prohi 
itive protection we gave in 1867 to our wool 
manulacturers. 

BRITISH TAXES 7§ 

I hold 


‘ 


centage ¢ re 


PER CENT.—AMERICAN 41.! 
in my hands, Mr. Chairman, the per 
f revenue collected in 1869 from th: 
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rit) ! 
ritishtariion £204,605,000 sterling ol import 
And what do you think it is? On all 
. ; ’ 
iruicles imported into this Country in 1869 the 
percentage of revenue on the values imported 


was 41.02 percent. Dut what do you think 
the percentage is on the British importations? 
While Britain, with aless population than ours, 
imports about four times as much as we do, 
und xports annually about four times as much 

we do, the proportion of revenue raised by 
the British tariff on all imported articles is 
ouly 7f per cent. against the 41.02 per cent. of 
ours. Such are the contrasts of a free trade 
with our slave trade! Such is the stran 
exhibit anomaly of a monarchy an 
lic! Such the contrast picture of t 
ubject and a citizen! 

REDUCTION COAL AND PIG-IRON, 

Under this presentation of facts which | 
have been making, Mr. Chairman, can any 
one doubt that it is our duty, our immediate 
duty, to revise forthwith the whole of our 
custom-house system? Our commerce in our 
own ships’ bottoms has perished; our woolen 
manufacturers bitterly complain; our farmers 
ire dissatisfied, and we are all of us taxed 
to death, taxed, is admitted now, $100, 
000,000 more than is necessary lo square the 
receipts or expenditures of the Government. 
Well, what would youdo? perhaps | am asked. 
1 would take off the daty on coal. J would 
make it free here as it is elsewhere. I would 
not tax in this country the fire of the poor 
man, or the foundery or forge or factory power 
of the rich man. 1 would let all feel, espe- 
cially in the long winter months of the east- 
ern and central States, that fire was as free as 
water, and that no taxation existed on either. 
| would take off the duty on unmanufactured 
lumber and on salt. I would reduce the duty 


on pig-ron to >0 perton, on lead to 1 cent per 


pound instead of 2 cents, and copper should 
} 


made to bear a duty corresponding in this 
intry with that imposed in other countries, 
i not do per cent. as now, 
| do not know that I violate any confidence 
tating what was said before the Committee 
Vays and Means bya venerable gentleman 
Maryland, Governor Thomas, who rep- 
ited the bituminous coal district of Alle- 
ghany county there, and made an eloguent 
‘ Tort io kee p up the tax of $1 25 in gold on 
bituminous coal. Ilis remarks in substance 
were that if soe trade existed everywhere, 
Alle ghany y, Mar yland, would be con- 
tent with that eae free trade, but that 
under the existing state of things, Alleghany 
county, according to an estimate he had made, 
contributed $2,000,000 to the iron, cotton, 
woolen, and various other protected interests, 
and therefore he deemed it a matter of equity 
and justice that in this division of the spoils, 
these $2,000,000 of *‘ protection’’ should be 
given back to the bituminous coal of Alle- 
ghany county. I had no reply to make to 
that. There can be none successfully made 
slong as this system of mutual robbery exists ; 
there should be an equal division of the spoils; 
everybody should have something, or rather 
everybody should have anything g anybody de- 
nands. No particular section o Mt the country 
should be alone protected, and the one million 
of manufacturers should equitibly divide the 
spoils of their robbery amongusall. It was on 
that principle that Governor Thomas, of Mary- 
land, contended for the protection of the bitu- 
minous coal of Alleghany county, and there 
is no answer to his argument on the principle 
that we have laid down, protec ling everybody, 
or, in other words, of giving ninety-nine boun- 
ties in order to 


count 


ourselves. 
rIMBER—PRAIRIES—POREST. 
lL would have timber, unmanufactured tim 
ber, free—as free as it is in almost all the 


countries of the world. ‘Timber seems to be 


obtain one in a hundred for 
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an indispensable necessity, and I would not 
believe men could well live without it if [ had 
en them try. God has blessed a large 
part of our cot intry Wi th the finest timber in 
the world, and it abounds now in Washington 
lerritory as it once abounded in Maine. But 
He has given us mighty prairies and uncovered 
mountains as well as mighty forests. IT'rom 
Chicago, in Illinois, to the Sierra Nevada, on 
the Pacific slope, there is not timber enough 
to house the human beings now there, to say 
nothing of the great hive on the way. Prairie 
after prairie, in Illinois, in Iowa, in Nebraska, 
and elsewhere, nude, naked, proclaims the in- 
dispensable necessity of timber, while, from 
peak to peak of the Rocky mountains, there 
1s the same proclamation, ‘‘no wood.’’ And 
now what are we doing in our strange, unnat- 
ural, God-defying tariff? We are actually 
giving a heavy premium, at this very moment, 
to the people of Michigan and Maine for the 
spoliation of their forests, instead of giving 
them a bounty, as we s should, for their protec- 
tion, Tar wiser would it be for us to give 
25 per cent. protection to every man who 
would plant a tree and never use his ax upon 
the forest, than to give a bounty as we do 
for the destruction of those forests. Now, 
Providence created these forests for our com- 
mon good, and we have no right to give bounty 
tariffs for their destruction. We need them 
for our rains, our showers, to feed our streams, 
to supply our rivers, our springs, to s 
ing of our houses, our homes, our barns, our 
ships, our vehicles, implements of all classes 
and kinds; and hence, he who inhumanly de- 
stroys a forest, is an enemy of our race. 

In my earlier life, in the State of Maine, 
on the banks of the Androscoggin and Ken- 
nebec, I often heard people say that the for- 
ests of Maine could never be stripped of their 


nol se 


say noth- 
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tended, as did Governor Thomas of Mary\p, 
for the coal-mine owners, that the ferme, 
should have something in the protective tg 
distribution as well as the manufacturers, We 
if this system of legislation Was just ory 
let us really see what in this article of hj 
the farmer pays for what he gets extr 
gets any extra at all. 

‘The great God of nature, in His distriby: 
of goods among men, has, as in woo] 
copper, so distributed them that the | 
of one people becomes necessary to the 
tion of the products of another. 

The texture of the hide of Buenos Ayres 
with a short, fine fiber, endures great attri; 
but has not pliability and toughness, 
domestic hide has that necessary Pliability a, 
toughness with its long and pliable 
Hence, the South American hide is ehjes 
manufactured into hemlock sole leather. a» 
the domestic hide into harness and _ hel; 
leather. ‘The trade estimates that of our gre, 
staple, hemlock sole leather, 97 to 98 pe r ce 
is made from the hides of South meric, 
against but 2 to 3 per cent. from — tj 
hides. (Statement of Mr. Allen, of Milway 
kee, before Waysand Means.) Other nati 
have hides free, while our gold tax, 1) , 
cent., with warehouse charges, &c., runs wy {) 
tax to 12 or 15 cents, according to the pri 
of currency. Hence, our exports of jeat 
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a, if u 


and | 
Tody 
perteg 


Au 
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| and of the products of leather are now nea: 


|| trade we once 
| and wool the manufactures of leathe ry in boots 


timber, and thatno man would ever live to see 


the day when Maine would not abound in for- 
ests; and yet now Maine is already despoiled, 
and has but comparatively little of the useful 
kinds, of the higher qualities of pine left for 
exportation. Ina country like ours, then, I 
repeat, a prairie country, oftena barren mount- 


ain country, some thing should be done for the | 


cultivation and expansion of our forests ; noth- 
ing certainly for their destruction. If we owe 
nothing to ourselves we owe something to our 
posterity, and they will justly reproach us for 
our indifference to their welfare. 

Let the Canadians despoil themselves if they 
choose, or let usdespoil them, while the people 
of Michigan and Minnesota and Maine should 
remember that every tree now cut down is to 
be worth ten times more hereafter, and that 
it is a robbery of their children if not of them- 
selves to receive miserable bounties now from 
Government for a destruction, when preserva- 
tion would givethem ten times the bounty here- 
after. I say nothing here in all this of the 
wrong and i injustice, in depriving the poor man 
of the East and Center of the che vapest timber 
and boards wherewith to build him a house, 
while the rich can build in brick, or freestone, 
or marble, or iron. I say nothing of the folly 
of giving the manufacturer of the Easta bounty 
on his cottons and his woolens when you 
thus tax his timber and planks and boards of 
which his manufactory is made. Allis folly, 
allis wrong, from beginning to end, and the 
wonder is that such folly has advocates in a 
free-school land. 

HIDES FRER. 

My honorable friend from Ohio, [Mr. 
SCHENCK, ] who sits before me, and who does 
me the honor of listening to me, in some re- 
marks which he made the other day, feeling 
that the agriculturists of the country should 
have their share of the spoils, made an argu- 
ment in favor of the existing duty of ten per 
cent. on hides. He spoke, he said, for the 


|| makes the shoes. 


lost to us. Canada is now exporting leathe; 
in large qui autities to Europe, and a 
and Canada are supplying South Ame: 
had—returning for raw hid 


shoes, harness, and saddlery. Now, her 
a great trade lost, destructive to our shi; 
ping aud our laborers, and with no profit, as 
yet, to the United States farmer. On the « 


| trary, the fact is that if we do note xport 


| bullock or 


| ness, his 


| hides. 


product of hides imported, the leather mad 
trom them here reduces the value of hid 
produced by the farmers of our own count 
It is not pretended, that if South Ameri 
hides did interfere with United States hides 
it would reduce the hide value more than 
or 75 cents per hide. But granting that 1 
duction, what does the farmer who raises on 
wo for the market pay for 1 
septation?” What on his belting, his h 
saddles, his boots and shoes 
himself, wife, and children? Certainly thr 
or four dollars more than he gets extra for his 
Thus, about every interest in the ec wi 
try has an interest in free hides; and in 
where barks and other tanning materials 1 a 
as cheap as they are here, give our people fr 
hides and they will soon command with the: 
the markets of the world, and supply our ow 
people with boots and shoes cheaper than eve! 
And that abolition of tax is demanded by on 


| of the greatest laboring interests in the coun 


try—the great army of “the C rispins, the bo 
and shoe-makers, the harness and saddlery 
manufacturers, the leather dealers. Neith 
the iron, cotton, nor wool ateentet has 4 
greater claim upon the country, for the army 


of Crispins is greater than either. 


TAX ON BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Have you ever calculated yourself, M 
Chairman, what are the taxes upon the bo 
and shoes you wear? The tax on the hide! 
10 per cent. ; the tax on the bark ec tannin 
the leather is 20 per cent. ; on the oil, 20 | 
cent. ; on the lumber used for lasts or box 
the boots and shoes, : 


{ 


20 per ce ant. on th 


| thread, 40 per cent. ; on the lasting and sery 


| SU per 


cent.; on the tools used in m aku 


| them, 2) cents per pound. And the shoemak 


in New England pays $1 25 in gold per to 
bounty to somebody for the coal he us 


| keep him warm in his workshop whil 


Not even the shoemaxer 


agriculturists, for the farmer; and he con- || of Lynn or Haverhill, Massachusetts, if the) 
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ld live on codfish or herring or oatmeal, 
, stand all this, Not even the sewing- 
‘achine nor the leather-splitting machine, 
 pderful Yankee inventions as they are, can 
or yer that as wonderful though wonderfully | 
a invention that imposes upon the shoe- 
naker eight taxes and gives him no real bounty 
return. Hence, we have lost our export 

je to the British provinces, to Central 
»4 South America, Australia, and the West 
aos. and have dwindled down our exports 

‘he small value of $475,000 in 1869. At 
3 time the spectacle is seen of hides and 
<ins imported from South America to New 
rk carried across this country in bond, 
‘anned in Canada, and then exported to Eng- 
, on to the calculations of Mr. Coin- 

ssioner Wells—and his statements on this 
sint at least, have been unanswered, as they | 
‘ -e unanswerable—there are produced through | 
jhe country some 47,000,000 pairs of women’s 
ail children’s shoes per annum. Of these 
+ ig estimated that at least 15,000,000 pairs, 
which are worn by poor as well as rich, are 

ide up in part of woolen materials, called 
“lasting and ‘* serge.’’ The import of these 
materials is estimated in value at $3,480,000. 
ye duties on them amount in currency (gold at 

‘Lthen) to some $1,542,000, which increased 
rice ig paid by the women, poor and rich, of 
e country—and for what? Certainly not for 
evenue nor for * protection,’’ for there are 
uly one or two small factories in Massachu- 
ets, with a few hands, that produce them. 
Or, as Mr. Wells rather dryly puts it: 


\ 


i 


i 


‘The Government, to all intents and purposes, in 
ition to all its other business, has become a part- 
the lasting and serge business, and runs one 
two small establishiments at an expense to the 
ple of $1,500,000 per annum, a suin greater than 
t present annually required to defray the ex- 
litures of the whole foreign intercourse of the 
intry !”’ 
Before the war, as Mr. Wells adds, a cheap 
for women’s wear was sold for 
now the same article commands 
fhe tax is 5 cents per pair on all | 
oes using webbing, (elastic gores made of 
ibber webbing. ) 


waiter boot 
60 cents; 


s1 05, 


SALT—TEASELS. 

| had intended to say something about salt; 
but | know if I do 1 will arouse the wrath 
{ my honorable friend from the Syracuse | 
listrict of my own State, [Mr. McCarrny. ] 
| will therefore let him off, and turn him 
ver to honorable gentlemen from the great 
West—say, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] who sits near me—and to the salt 
consumers of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Missouri. I will not dwell much upon that | 
‘opie now. Free salt, free bread, free light, 
ree coal, free air; talk not to me of the worth 
! other freedoms when any of these become || 
monopolies! But I cannot let off my honor- || 
able friend upon another article, the product | 

' his district, in which, as if going from the | 
sublime to the ridiculous, he was bound, as 
ut Onondaga Representative, to take especial 
interest, 

If you will observe, in this free list of ours, || 
is Originally printed, was the article of teasels. 
‘easels are things which the manufacturer 
uses to tease the surface of his woolen goods 
as they run through his mills, so as to produce 
“nap on them. Now, it was the misfortune 
of my honorable colleague from the Onondaga 
“istrict to have a constituent who raised teasels. 
‘hose teasels required protection ; and in order 
‘odo equity to teasels as well as to salt, my 
‘onorable friend demanded that we strike tea- 
‘els from the free list and enslave them among 
the dutiable articles; and so we have done. 

It 18 & misfortune to our country that teasels | 
srow in Onondaga, for if they did not, we || 
‘ould have a free nap on our woolens every- || 


| to do. 


| article. 


The Ta riff— Mr. Bri Oks. 


where. I begin at times to think it is a mis- 
fortune to discover anything very new in our 
country, for the very moment that we do, 
some one jumps up and cries for protec- 


tion, and taxes all the rest of us to protect | 


him. 

Salt on the western coast of this country— 
on the Pacific coast—is a much more important 
article than it is here on the Atlantic coast, 
where we are close by Europe and Turk’s 
Island, and can there obtain salt if permitted so 
I will briefly call the attention of gen- 
tlemen from the western (Pacific) coast to that 
In the Gulf of California is a huge 
island of salt, called Carmen; an island owned, 
I think, by Americans in California. And yet 
not a ton of that salt, or a bushel of it, or a 
sack of it, can be brought into the city of San 
Francisco for consumption in Arizona, or Wash- 


ington Territory, or Oregon, or Nevada, or | 
Utah, or any other State or Territory on the | 


great Pacific slope, without the payment of 
enormous duties 
PIG-IRON—RAIL-IRON. 


I come now to the article of pig-iron. I shall 
not enter into any lengthy discussion of that 


| subject, for it is a subject which is now pretty 


well understood by the House. It should be 


| recollected that two or three years ago we re- 


duced the internal revenue taxes on all man- 


ufactured articles so as to reduce the receipts | 


from that source $150,000,000 annually. It 
will be recollected, too, that when at the open- 
ing of the war Congress imposed a high internal 


| revenue duty upon all manufactured articles, 


it at the same time, as a matter of equity, made 


| a corresponding tax increase on imported arti- 
| cles of the same kind. 
| taken off $150,000,000 annually from the man- | 


ufacturers and manufactured articles of the 
country, we have not yet made one cent of re- 
duction in the external tariffs. We have given 
the manufacturers $150,000,000, but we have 
not at all relieved the consumer of the four or 
five thousand taxes on what he imports. We 
took off the internal revenue tax upon iron, 
but we have left the external tax upon iron just 
where it was. 

I hold in my hand a petition presented for 
general circulation, which was presented here 
and laid before the Committee of Ways and 
Means in 1865-66, by a gentleman from Peun- 


sylvania, now a member of this House, and | 


largely concerned in iron manufacture. In 
this paper, he, or his friends for him, make a 
statement, the substance of which is that the 


internal revenue tax upon railroad iron was | 
$14 380, while the tariff duty per gross ton | 
amounted to only $15 68; so that the railroad | 


iron protection for Pennsylvania was then only 
$1 38 per ton. ‘The calculation in detail was 


| as follows: 


The present condition of taxes and tariffs on rail- 
road iron, giving 2 near approach to exactness, and 
not st all an overestimate, is as follows: 





| Total tax, direct and indirect, per ton, 2240 lbs. $14 30 


PME IE I BOR 5 nxn sc occa vascocxce nvicconaneoeneonaces $15 68 


Real protection, with gold at par, but $1 38 per gross 
ton. 
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We have taken off all, or nearly all of the 
internal revenue tax; but in our external tariff 
we have left railroad iron and all other iron 
withoutany reduction, which is inequitable and 
unjust. But I have so much to say on other 
subjects that I leave that question to other 
gentlemen who are to follow me. 


LEAD, PIG OR BAR. 


The duty on pig or bar lead is one of tl: 
most iniquitous duties inflicted upon the con 
sumers of the country. The duty in 1846 
was 20 per cent. ad valorem, in 1857 15 per 
cent., in 1861 1 cent a pound; but during the 
war we raised it to 2 cents a pound. The 
production of this article in our country 
has amounted to little or nothing, I hardly 
know why. Our people find more profitable 
employment in mining gold and silver, or in 
the agricultural development of the bountiful 
prairies of the West. Even the mines of Ga- 
lena are neglected, and yield little or nothing. 
The production of our lead mines in 1844 was 
20,000 tons, in 1845, 25,000 tons; in 1848, 
22,000 tons ; but since that time, from 1854 
to 1862, the production has run down to 14,000 
tons annually. Hence we have necessarily 
imported enormous quantities of lead, which 


| is sent to the most remote parts of the country 
| for the use of the people—to Chicago, to St. 


But though we have |! 


Louis, to Omaha, to Leavenworth—every place 
where a house is to be plumbed, a paint made 
or mixed, or where there is a shot-tower, or 
shot are used or bought. I have before me a 
calculation of costs: 


For plumbing a first-class house, 2570 feet.. $2,500 
lor plumbing a first-class steamer...... pact anekole 15,000 


For plumbing a first-class sailing vessel......... 4,000 


The consumption of lead in this country is 
enormous. ‘Twelve million pounds of shot 
are used every year; of pipe and sheetin; 
20,000,000 pounds; in paints, 40,000,000 ; and 


| half of all this is imported. What folly, then 


need I dwell upon it?—to be thus taxing 


| indispensable raw material from a foreign lan: 


Tons. Tax perton. Amount, | 
| Pig-iron used............... 1.25 $2 40 $3 60 | 
Coal used............ caine ies 6.00 06 36 
CN ee ee 1,00 3 60 3 60 

6 96 | 
Add twelve per cent., to make gross ton........... 84 | 
7 80 
| Thirty-five days’ work on a ton, wages $70, and 
$50 spent by the workman, paying a tax on 
a asastohasainaats 4 50 
Tax on stamps, castings, freight, income, &c., 
paid by manufacturer per ton.............c000ceee 2 00 | 


2 cents per pound with a surplus revenue on 
hand of over $ 100,000,000. 

| have betore me a list of the articles into 
which lead enters. Let me refer to some ot 
them: 


Lead pipe and sheet lead, buckshot, bar lead, bul- 
lets, solder, deep-sea leads, seine leads, lead coflins. 

kor uniting large iron pipes. 

Manufacture of glass, white lead, and all deserip- 
tions of paints, in large quantities. 

Ballast for vessels, yachts, &e. 

iland leads. 

lor lining all descriptions of tubs, vats, &c. 

Used in preparing chemicals, acids, &e. 

Used in dyeing calicoes, &e. 

Sash weights. 

Lead wire, for gardening purposes. 

Looms, for the manufacture of cotton, &e. 

Bathing tubs. 

Large quantities used in making tin-foil. 

Large quantities used in oil region of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, for lining cisterns,vats, tubs, &c., used 
for holding petroleum. 

Type metal. 

Weights for almost every purpose. 


Thus it will be seen that this single article 


| of lead enters into most of the vast manufac 
|| tures of the land. 


An honorable gentleman 


| from New Jersey near me says, ‘‘ Add most of 


the chemical manufactures of the land.’’ 
COPPER—TAXING THE DYE-POT EVEN. 
Our copper legislation has been as unwise as 


| our wool legislation; and the result has been 
|| the same—high taxes, low prices, and the re 


verse. Copper was taxed in— 


In pigs or bars. In sheets, plates, or wedges 


Pais cicabintecigl free. 1857............015 per cent. 
TOG... aie CU WSissewsks.. 25 per cent. 
TRGB oi cc.ccccnm Ot DORR. WB iiscindessoccene SO per cent 
BB aicecdes oo snie 9 cts.perlb. 1864-65............ 35 per cent. 
Bisdiahenen aided 45 per cent. 


Even on blue vitriol, or the sulphate of cop 
per, for the exclusive benefit of one manufac- 








| 


: 
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tory in Massachusetts, the duty was made 5 
cents per pound and Michigan then got the 
vote of Massachusetts only by a compact of 
this sort! On Florence leaf or Dutch metal, 


whic ; the manufacturers of paper- hangings 
use, the duty was raised from 10 per cent. to 
1 otis cent., 
component parts was copper, though the arti- 
cle contains but 8 per cent. of copper. Hence 
paper- hangings, stamped gold paper, now come 
from the other side instead of being manufac- 
ture d here; for the duty of 45 per cent. on this 
‘ per cent. ‘of copper discriminates against the 
American manufacturer. 

The increase of duty has destroyed or dam- 
uged two manufactories of copper, destroyed 
one outright in Boston, at the entrance of its 
harbor, which ought there to actas a beacon to 

warn Massachusetts against such foolish legis- 
lation, and damaged or crippled another in 
saltimore. 

An honorable gentleman from Michigan in 
the Fortieth Congress (Mr. Driggs) tempted 
the House to impose a heavy duty upon im- 
ported cop pe r, to give a bounty to the copper 
miners of Lake Superior ; 
the belief, 1 have no doubt, that it would ran 
up the price of the article. 
league on the Ways and Means, from Michi- 
gan, [Mr. Biair,] cotperated with him; but 


under the plea that one of its | 


and he did it with | 


‘DIX 


My honorable col- | 


the result has been just the reverse of what | 


the honorable gentlemen expected—as in the 
case of wool. Copper ingot in 1868 was 22 
cents per pound, by the ingot; and pending the 
igitation for the bounty i increase from 2} to 5 
cents per pound, the price ran up to 244 and 
25 cents; but after the levy of the 45 per cent. 
itran down soon to 22 and 23 cents, and ii is 
now only 20} cents per pound. So that the 


copper producer of Michigan, instead of reap- | 


ing the benefit of his increased bounty has had 
the article left upon his hands 3 or 4 cents less 
than he might have had but for the bounty 
sought for here. 
MANUFACTURED IRON AND STEEL, 
In the opening of the debate, when this bill 
was first reported, I stated that the duty on 


| 
| 


manufactured iron was raised on most of the | 


articles in this bill. The honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ke_iey] denied the 
fact. Between an assertion on his part and an 
assertion on mine, I did not suppose either of 


us could, without demonstration, bring others | 


in the House to our belief of our statement and 
of our facts. Therefore I resorted to outside 
testimony, and the best and most irresistible 
that could be got; and I hold in my hands the 
verification of my statement from large import- 


ing houses, not foreign, but American houses | 


of the very highest respectability in New York. 
| have statements from the house of Oothout 
& Co., an old Knickerbocker house of over 30 
years’ standing, I think, and of Sampson & 
Brother, showing the rates of increase in this 
bill as proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; and these I append. 

Let me say, however, before I go into those 


fucts, that the iron classification in this bill | 


from the Committee of Ways and Means— 
which I may as well say just here came to us 
from Pennsylvania, and is not all our own—is a 
most ingeniously arranged bill to throw dust 
into the eyes of the people, and to blind the 
members of this House as to the exact real 
effect of the proposed legislation. 
more ingenious could well be contrived by 
human legislative ingenuity. I could not tell 
ut first, and I do not believe any member of 
the committee could then tell what it meant. 
| therefore resorted to Oothout & Co., and 


Sampson & Brother, as well as to other houses 


in New York for information and for the devel- 
opment of this ingenious classification, and 
their verification shows the following increase 
of rates in this bill over the present tariff: 


Nothing | 


The Tarifj— Mr. 


Brow rks. 


Statement of the house of Oothout, one of the oldest houses in New York, and oj 
bocker origin. 


fon. James Brooks, M. C., Washington, D. C.: 


In answer to your inquiries as to how far the proposed tariff bill reported by General Scuryeg from th 
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Ways and Means Committee, either increases or decreases the duty on iron or steel, we hereby give y og 
the following result. 3 S u 
Your obedient servant, W. OOTHOUT, 3 Cliff street 
Articles. Proposed. Present. Decrease. Increase. 
en Be Bits NG i csv nsec sisson dst $7 00 $9 00 $2 00 
0 OI BOR saccnininrensatininngn pines 6 00 8 00 2 WO 
On all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, 
or other forms, less finished than 
bars and more advanced than pig 
iron, except castings...... 1 U1 Ol - 
Ends, clippings, and pune things ‘of 
PIO ose Solibiacataséiceetevanbiotivevebcess 01 O02 - écentsor180 pere 
On iron bars, rolled or hammered 
(comprising flat bars)not less than 
one and one half, nor more than 
four inches wide, nor less than 
one half normore thantwo inches 
thick ......-.e.0» ‘ Ol Ol - 
On iron bars less than ‘one “and one 
halfor morethan fourincheswide, | 
and lessthan one half and not less , | 
than three eighths ofan inch thick * 
and in bars more than two inches 
thic k pesscepecpabnecssone Gecpagsheoneesepeouesene O13 01 - 95 per cent. 
On iron rods and wire rods less than | 
five sixteenths ofan inch in diam- 
pick cinteerdiiccndntntes abreneiaseses Oli 4 O01; 163 per cent, 
On all sizes of oval, half oval, and 
RR RII BROIR wv necscn cunsveeadedeens OL O13 \ - 
Onall sizes of flat, hoop, band, strip, 
scalp, tube, and seroll iron, thin- 
ner than No.5 and not thinner 
oe eee ae ol; 01:@1ls - 103 per cent. 
The same, thinner than No. 14........ DE 01s - 163 per cent. 
| Onallsizes of sheet or plateiron not 
glazed or polished, not thinner 
than No. 24 gauge ............ccccseccees Ol} - - 2 cent. 
Thesame,thinnerthan No.24gauge, 
not including tagger’s iron........... Old | - - 
On iron hoops and on cotton ties | | 
made of hoop iron, cut to lengths, | 
all sizes and descriptions.............. | 02} | Ol} ‘ - | 663 per cent. 
On alliron rolled or hammered in | 
shapes,and on angleiron,whether ' 
in form of T, L, or H, or any other | 
forms than round, square, or flat.. | Ol} 01} - 
On all cast or other description of | 
steel in ingots, blooms, or billets, 
and on rolled or hammered steel 
in bars, rods, sheets, slabs, plates, | J ( 23,3, and 3icents, ) fl aeeh ie comin} 
bands, coils, or stripS.................00 033 < plus 10 per cent. > - 1 cent on best steel 
On steel of circular shapes or forms, Lat highest rate.* ) ee 
a ee ee | 
rolled, or hammered to pattern, le tae ; 
not otherwise provided for........... O4 { ° —— sah - 33} and 100 per cent 
On steel railway bars............ nee 02 45 per cent. 100 per cen 
On railway bars made in part ofsteel Ols | 45 per cent. - 50 per cent. 
On steel wire not less than No. 13 ‘ * ee { 100 per cent. less 2 
CONEY cass ss ccnctinssccvensvacsssscverseviresescace 05 2+and 20 percent. i per cent. 
ee ee Mek “ f§ 2}and20percent., 4140 per cent. } an 
On steel wire less than No, 13 gauge. 0 (3 and 20per cent. ; 1100 per cent. J p: 
Wire for piano and other musical | 
instrument strings, andsteel wire } 
covered with silk, cotton, or other | | 
Qeer tT SRAEOIER nn. do scckecs ccccstecwssei sss | - 25 percent. addi- - - 
On steel railway frogs, frog points, tional. 
fish bars, and side bars......... ia ian 033 | 45 per cent. ’ - - 
On steel car wheels......................c00. 03} 45 per cent. . nil up to 400 per cer 
On steel carriage, car, locomotive, 
and other springs.............ccescsssseees } OO | 45 per cent. - 100 per cent. 
Steel not otherwise provided for. Instance: I wish toimport steel-rail billets (ingots hammered ready for 


rolling) because I wish to employ my large mill; cost is £8 10s. to £9, free on board; duty at 30z per cen! 


ad valorem, say | to 4 cents, the increase would be 540 to 700 per cent. 


valorem, or } cent per pound; ; proposed duty is 4 cents, an increase of 1100 per cent. 
* Decrease on highest class about 1? per cent., and the importation of which is insignificant. 


Statement of the house of Sampson & Brother. || 


New York, February 12, 1870. 
Sir: In answer to your letter we have to state: 
That under the tariff in force in and prior to 1860, 


| which was a revenue tariff, the duty levied and 


collected upon all descriptions of iron was 24 per 
cent. ad valorem, and upon certain descriptions of 
steel 12 per cent. In 1861 the tariff was changed 
to specific rates, amended in 1862, and again in 1864, 


| which last amendment, with its varied and pe a: 


ing schedules and classifications, is now in 
and it is between the ad valorem act of 24 per cent., 
the present, and the proposed specific rates that these 
comparisons are made, We state further that the 
present and proposed acts levy duties on iron, ac- 


cording to width, thickness in inches, (or fractions || 
thereof,) and gauges, ranging from 1 cent to 1? cent | 


per pound ; and both are arranged with peculiar skill, 
so as to assess the highest rates in many instances 
on those articles most in demand. The calculations | 
we annex tabulated, so they can be understood at a 
glance: 

We present— 


orce; | 


1 
|| 


| at a satisfactory sterling value in England, as ¢ 


First. The sterling cost free on board in Liverpool. | 


Second. The sterling cost in gold dollars, at $1% 


per pound sterling. 

Third. The ad valorem rate of 1860, or 24 per cent 

fourth, The present specific duty. 

fi/th. The amount in dollars of increase over! 
ad valorem duty, and the percentage of such increas 

Sixth. The relation or ratio of present duty to 
sterling cost. 

Seventh. The proposed duty. 

Eighth, The ratio of increase in the proposed 0 
ad valorem duty. 

Ninth. The ratio of proposed duty to sterling 


in percentage, all of which calculations are in go!" 
Tenth. To proposed duty we add 20 per cent. pre- 


mium on gold. 


Eleventh. The currency increase in dollars 10° 


cents over the ad valorem rate, and the percent: 
of such i increase. : 
a 7 * * * 


Iti is proper to state a difficulty occurs in arriv! 


price in 1860 was much lower than now; but this 
worse for the protectionists, as the lower the sterli 


cost the greater is the percentage of increase ov¢! 


that cost. 


Scrap steel pays now 30 per cent. a! 
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The Tariff —Mr. Brooks. 


{|sT (C'ONG.... 2D SEss. 


+. that on bar-iron under the present 1 cent 


: na olassification the duty is increased over the 
om pate on the same sterling cost from 24 per 
160 to 149 per cent. in gold in 1870, or at 20 

nt, premium on gold to 198 per cent. currency. 
ce cecond, that under the 1 cent classification 
. js now increased from 24 per cent. to 273 per 


gold, or at 20 per cent, premium to 348 per 
irrency. i si . 
Vote, third, arevision in classification and rates, by 
the present basis of 1 cent per pound is re- 
on acertain schedule while on many sizes now 
sel eent per pound the duty is to be advanced to 
+. and that this revision and increase from 1 
+: sents in General ScuENCK’S bill, is an ad- 


| They also form bolts for wagons and earriages, and 
| many other uses. 


In all this you have an idea of 
the weight of the tax levied on every hearth and 
home. It must not be argued that from universality 
of use every person pays his pro rata. This may be 
so; but the effect will beto stop the revenue on these 
sizes, diminish it by so much, and make all cen- 
tribute to pay to class legislation. 

Note, fifth, that on bands and scrolls, which at pres- 


| ent pay two rates, according to gauge, the proposed 


bill fixes one rate for all, and fixes thatat 14 cent per 
pound; and as two thirds, if not four fifths of the 
gauges in use pay at present the lesserrate of 1} cent, 
the advance is by so much more a burden; thus the 
advance was from 24 per cent. ad valorem to 171 per 


Ho. or Reps. 


Note, eighth, that on plow steel, usedsolely for the 
manufacture of plows, affecting the pocket of every 
farmer and planter in the land, the duty isadvanced 
from al2 per cent. ad valorem rate in 1860 to 455 per 
cent. in 1St4, asat present; and it is proposed to raise 
it to 70) per cent. in 1870 in gold, or in currency 863 
per cent 


‘ } . \ , 
Note, ninth, that on railroad iron the advance is 


from 24 per cent. in 1860 to a present rate, 1870, equal 
to 8D per cent., and that this bill proposes a specific 
duty equal to an advance in gold of 230 per cent., or 
205 per cent. in currency at 20 per cent.; and thaton 
fish-bar, plate or splice iron, which had they been in 
use in 1860 would have paida duty of 24 per cent., the 





m 24 percent. to 211 per cent. gold, or at 20 
t, premium to 273 per cent. currency. Candor 
‘us to state that the bill reduces the duty on 
arterof an inch and five sixths of an inch thick 
ty eent tol cent per pound; but these sizes, 
‘the reduction is made, do not amountto more 
1) per cent., if that, of the actual consumption 


cent., as at present; and it is proposed to be 230 per 
cent. over ad valorem rate in gold, or at 20 per cent. 
297 per cent. currency. 

Note, sixth, that on hoop-iron, essential to making 
of wooden pails, wash-tubs, firkins, whisky and oil 
barrels, paint-kegs, &c., and which articles in some 


andvance is from the present duty of $28 per ton to 
$33 60 gold, or 20 percent. Iladthis duty been levied 
in 1860 the proposed currency advance would equal 
379 per cent, over the 24 per cent. 

Note, tenth, that onsteel rails and steel fish plates 
or bars, of which none were imported in 1860, the 






















Der uct form are in use in every family in the land, and can- || advance is from 45 per cent. ad valorem under pres - 
p iron; and though now prohibited, as they have || not be dispensed with, the proposed bill advances the || ent tariff to the following specific rates: 
‘ally been forsix years,wecan again importthem, || rates, according to width and gauge, as folbows : Steel eel 
tthe same disadvantage as on bars. § in. jin. tin. lto2in. rails, fish-bars. 
Note, fourth, that while it is proposed to reduce the || Prom (1860)........0.. 2ip.c. 24p.c. BAp.c. 2ZWp.c. || Present duty, (1870 45p.¢. 45 p.c. 
ty on all round and square rods, except sizes 3-16 || And at present in Or, in gold. saicusibinguua ss aieseasieilenns: Same ae $22 8&6 
j:,from 1i cent to 1 cent, on these sizes the duty BOIA.....ecceresesveeedO0 P. C. 196 p. c. 212 p. c. 230 p.c. || Proposed duty, in gold............. w. 44 80 72 80 
aivanced as follows: ie ok | To a proposed rate An increase of, in goid 1 4 49 04 
3-16 in, + in. in Mr.ScHENCK’S BN Mes cacuccsaceaosnciidnes sixdets % p.c. 21S pre 
1360 ad valorem duty WAaS..........+ 24p.c. 24p.c. DEBE OF c.cccsnsescccessch dd Ps: G., O10 Ds. 867 P. 0. 9623p... 7 ? P ' 
gent GUtY 18........ccsccseseeees Sesh ising 163 p.c. 204p.c. ee rent : eg ; Ba We are, very truly, 
ce MAN Di ctsbiaictse ciaibahiia anid “7 p.c. 2d5p.e. || W _— is the advance at 20 per cent. premium on SAMPSON & BROTHER. 
ent. it 20 per cent premium cur- ie aliens a ciel Riedl abba cine Nine ie dines te Hon. JaMes Brooks, M.C., Washington, D. CU. 
eng aoe = si Q “~*""*\\ which every farmer, wagoner, cartman, and horse- P.S. If time permitted I would show that under 
' h sizes in particular are denominated brasiers’ || owner has a direct interest, there is an apparent | present tariff no 5-16 to § round and square can be 
and that there is not acooking-stove orrange, | decreasein duty, while the classification isso revised | imported, and the extra duty is paid by the consumer 
nice or beater, in use from Maine to Oregon, || as to include under the apparent reduction sizes || on thousagds of tons, in the shape of increased cost 
\Vockinaw to the Rio Grande, in which they are not || which now pay a less rate thanthat proposed. Thus || to the American manufacturer; and hence no gold 
‘od: nor scarcely @ wooden pail or bucket in use || the increase is from 24 per cent. of 1860 to a propesed || revenue and no internal revenue is the result of this 
handles of which are not made of these sizes. '' rate of 164 per cent. gold or 230 per cent. currency. tariffon many things. 
ent, 
ent : , : . gs 
Table showing the dutics on iron and steel in 1860 and 1870. * 
t. s 
| oa | | 
so | | 
| English Qe Duty in 1860 Present | 
ent Description. cost per o-= | twenty-four per | Present duty. Proposed duty. increase | Proposed increase over 1860. 
, ton. Sm cent. over 1860. | 
=O | | 
=>) { 
=) | 
i , is “ siiinaanaiciniaii nannies einstein \ } 
| | 
foop-iron, sizes & inch, by 21 and i | i 
WhO ONIM Oo costcsceieankanie oxsses totes £14 DecOd., | SBS) SB.) SIG Bb... cscsscnssk cf GOO Weciccsessesnccvecsssvcaes Unchanged............... 136 per ct..| 136 per cent. 
[oop-iron, sizes # inch by 20, wire 
amon, patti Pee vas ye sas Mamas taaasnentine 915 0 i) a) lee | li ct. per Ib. or $33 60..| 1 ct. per 1b. or $39 20.) 196 per ct..| 246 per cent. 
t steel. p-iron, ¢ inch by 19 and 20, | | 
RRNA he a a 9 5 0 44 78 DP aw cssadeonlacess 14 ot Der Lbs Or SS GO) S30 Divs ccissvecsccccsssces 212 perct..| 264 per cent. 
-iron, 1 to 2 inches by 12 to 20, 
A AROS Or REA Oh SI RI S35 0 42 35 FO) Wiiics as Seen LE GE. HOE LOL OF Sa GO) SO a rovccedinssecscevcccccse: 230 per ct..| 285 per cent. 
OF ct rse-shoe iron, ?# and inch | 
ent WIA sncdusncduoccesoavehsetebaruebenes ites 815 0 42 35 10 16. 230 per ct..| 175 per cent, —a reduction. 
ent. se-shoe iron, 1 inch wide. s 815 0 4235, 1016 121 perct..| 121 per cent. 
a w-steel, standard make, F. 0.B., | 5 s 7 i 
oat r FORDOON ia cscsecceneuscresavesene cpecceeeel §=15 12 6 79 62 | 15 per ct, S11 34.) 2) ets. per lb. or $50 40..) 34 cts. per Ib. or $72 80... 344 per ct ‘ 542 percent. 
4 PORE BOM cs serseneseasoseseonceseesssece fo U 3D 10 | $8 48.....0-ceeceeees (Octs.? 100tbs.or 15 68..| 1 ct. perlb.or 22 40.) 85 peret..| 152 per cent.—see rails below. 
> a Basia cct conan i oe 0 es. Sr I I atte ae DSB GO... .cccccrccseccscceessseo] 210 POF Ct..| 296 per cent. 
) per OPER Sorc. adanase ep 1010 0 50 80 | Not imported...| 45 per cent. or $22 86..! 2 ets. per lb. or$44 80 | 96 percent. 
Steel fish-bars ............. 1010 0 50 80 | Not imported...) 45 per cent. or 22 86.) 3icts.perlb.or 72 .| 218 per cent. 
RN en a en erien nen 915 0 Me 2 YR icons cc veneccoass lict. perlb.or 33 60.) léct. perlb.or 28 .| 147 per cent.—a reduction. 
gleand T-iron,L,T,and H shapes. 900 0 Oe SUPA sins esceare cee 15 ot. per Tos OR DEO.) BAG Coins cccsccccecsnnsssostaslosce | 167 per cent. 
ll and band iron, average cost.. 815 0 eG 0 PG ves cvicons cvinss BES As icnssicsacccvdeuaestans BO BOuiswaise 175 per ct..| 230 per cent. 
fined rods, 3-16 inch, round and | | 
: COU oe pa ee ge < ceasthctl, «kh R0 6 GE AT TR TT vccisevecses odes Per civirtaociemadaene: SO cece 163 per ct..| 206 per cent. 
yercen efi 7. a} . « 
ined rods, ¢ inch, round and | 
; WRRID 6 costed vitceieeanes Desecécudaseves 910 0 FO 1 FE givcswocs conve li ct. per lb. or $33 60.) 1i ct. per lb. or $39 20.) 204 per et..| 255 percent. 
ent. 5 ie: 2 ’ » | 
it bar-iron, | to 1) and 4% to 6 | | 
uches wide by $ and 7-16 inch 
OS pd cauaigein ee peitiansiconns Tita 8 1: Si PO icvsinepcnunn 1 ct.perlb.or 22 40.) léct.perlb.or 28 00.. 149 perct..} 211 percent. 
ready fo tiron 1) to 6inches wide by 3 to | 
per cent. inches thick and } to 2 inches | 
‘cent. a und and square ...........06 sdeneenas 7 0 37 50 a acon 1 ct.perlb.or 22 40..| No change...............0 198 per ct..| 198 percent. 
iron, 1 to 6 by ¢ and 5-16 | 
nehes thick and 2} to 4 inches | 
“ und and square..........0.... ad 7 i>. U 37 50 LL eer li ct.perlb.or 33 60.) Reduced to 1 cent 273 per ct..| 198 per cent.—a reduction. 
gs, at $48: uilroad iTOM......c0....00 oh sietewinarekaaied » EE 35 10 Bt Ns calasccisnciasacan SERN iniasdsonmsaihiiabtiaes isi SOs ci cwasesecceane &) perct..| 230 percent.—sec rails above. 
per cent low-steel........ ene ee ig neh? tien disiteeys 156.12 6 75 63 | 12 per ct., $9 07..; 2} cts. perlb. or $50 40..) 3écts. perlb.or $72 80.. 455 perct..| 700 per cent. 
} h 
over th 
increase. 


¢ * All gold figures. 
ity to the 


‘ract from a letter from Sampson &: Brother to Hon. 
_ James Brooks, dated February 26, 1870: 

‘We would call your attention to the article of 
ils. itis a matter of dispute between ourselves 
‘ our neighbors whether the duty imposed in lines 
ree hundred and fifty-six to three hundred and 
'y-nine ofthe Waysand Means bills applied to rails, 
‘ whether the rate imposed in lines three hundred 
| ninety-one to three hundred and ninety-eight, 
‘iusive, should be the proper one. Weselected the 
rmer, because in all eases of dispute in assessing 
‘uly on non-enumerated articles the practice is, in 
* \ew York custom-house, to assess the highest 
We are inclined to our opinion, because H- 

iS USE d to be imported, and were known as such— 
“ence the proposer of this bill got hisidea. We 


append our reading of the bill at the bottom of the 
table, and leave its use to your discretion. We desire 
to call your attention to the article of ploy steel. In 
the copy sent you we figured the duty at [2 percent. 
ad valorem, which was what we paid on the bulk of 
our invoices; and for the reason that under the tar- 
iff of 1860 it was entered and appraised as German 
plow steel, and was so known in England by the par 

ties who made for our account; while other parties 
made a higher grade of steel, raising it above the 
quality of German steel. and paid 15 per cent., the 
highest duty allowed. By this adoption of the rate 
paid by our neighbors, we reduce the percentage of 
increase under present and prospective duties re- 
spectively to 344 per cent. and 542 per cent. This 
would have been the way in which Messrs. Oothout 


would have figured it. You will findour way at foot, 
as well; and you can use either, as either of them is 
bad enough. If you adopt Oothout’s basis, (15 per 
cent.) note eight on plow steel should be amended to 
correspond. But we are conscientious in the convic 

tion that 12 per cent. is all that the steel, in view of 
its quality, then and now the same, should pay. We 
have carefully examined the proof of our letter, and 
believe every statement therein made to be true. We 
simply add that the present table represents gold 
values ee 


only. 


These tables exhibit and demonstrate the 
facts which I have set forth, in contradiction 
of the statement of the honorable gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ketiey,] that this | from 21 shillings to 28 shillings per box in Liver- | some protection from some tin ¢ 


Oncern, « 


hill did not increase the duties on the manu- | P0el. Thus: where in western Pennsylvani: 
f l etac] Shillings. Duty. At present. At 2h cts. Increase. yivania, 
a a 21 is $5 08, 25 per ct. is $1 27 $2 80 $1 53 DRY GOODS, 
sl callin ia — is 5 32, 25 33 2 80 1 47 . 
. PLATES, TIN PANS, TIN KETTLES. 22i3 5 32,25 per ct.is 1] 28 . 
ee Ete ; pee Bis 5 %, 25 per ect.is 1 39 2 80 1 41 [ hold in my hand a table, which js , 
Lhe lollowing ws the proposed duty o1 24is 5 80,25 peret.is 1 45 2 80 1 3 to read just now, which has the sanction 
. or = OF a cae F 9 2 on 
» phate is 6 Boer a ol oz : “J house of A. T. Stewart and Co., of New \ 
~0 18 (a3, ope st. 18 of “ “> 4 
Letter from John D. Locke & Oo., 47 CUff street, New | 2743 6 53, 25 per ot.is 1 63 2 80) 117 the gentleman who was nominated by G G. 
York. 28is 677, 2 perct.is 1 80 2 80 111 Grant as Secretary of the Treasury, ; ul 
fin plates are now paying 25 percent. duty; andas { do not think, however, from what I can || shows the rate of duties on certain article 


t he 9 


‘autly ¢ 


eharge 


oe sterling is fixed by law at $4 84 gold, the 
f »wing figures will show the result of the present 


and of the new bill, 


which makes 
of 2) cents per pound without reference to 


a specific 





learn, and from the rattle of tin cans, tin cups, 
and tin pans, which [ hear from without, that 


the majority of the Ways and Means will per- 


this bill, the rates now levied running { f 
per cent., the lowest rate, to 312 


woolen blankets. 




















































This table 


pe 5 


otk 


sto ‘or oe le. ox of 10 ti { 
td nee I then mage a ee ree f,, sist in this enormous increase. The duty, I || cloths, balmorals, hosiery, and many : 
the various qualities, during the past year, has been believe, was proposed upon some claims for ! things, too numerous to mention. ; 
The following statement, from the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York, shows the duties on various descriptions of imported goo: 
. be * . be = he bh : . RES 
. : ~ & e © z = < Vervi 
a Pas a © | a n = | = Aix | 
e é << be |; &/ °. | gs ld Aix | 
Articles. “= : o& 2 Articles. | so of 8 cs % a Aix 
a Pp ° ae -_" ~ ” S = is 
= eo b S Pb = 7c 3 = ; Aix 
> 2 SF , . ° C : = S| 
= OS a = = O S & a x] 
Woolen coatings. 52 ] 60 118 a ON ii oiscs distin tavnsecesss xan ene - 4 - 18 The 
W oolen coatings. 54 | 108 104 Tr I ING os icicccdscesinenesiereese. - { - 20 9 retud 
Woolen coatings 54 l 144 87 Woolen blankets | 4 - 2: os ty. 
Woolen overcoating iA 2 108 J27 Woolen blankets 4 - 28 9 th 
Woolen overcoatings { | 124 OF Woolen blankets .................-.0000 - $ 4] 
Woolen overcoatings fA 21-10 126 118 Woolen blankets... 4 - 61 
Woolen overcoating { li 143 100 Woolen blankets................. 4 8] 
Broadcloth. 4 l }80 #] Woolen long shawls 1} - 132 N 
Broad: le th. i 125 70 Woolen long shawls....... 2 - 192 . 
Union broade { 80) RO Woolen long shawls....... 2 - { ie 
Dov kin 4 13-10 132 R4 Woolen lap rugs............. { ~ - 216 
Bunting 5 18 93-5 140 IE IO EM a scares ccascansavsdvcucsesosers . 3 - ) id: 
Ladies’ dress good 20 (} O) Balmorals..... - 1j M} ; 
Ladi dress goods 22 }] 69 Balmorals...... 2 - - 144 ; 
ladies’ dress good 24 13 &/) a a et pts . 2 - ] 5 
Ladies’ dress good 24 1S 7) Worsted braids, per dozen 7-16 - - try 
Ladies’ dress goods...............sescseess . 20 71 Worsted braids, per dozen - 02. - - vat 
Italian cloth 7 18 73 Union damasks............... : - 41 - * 
STE DI DER giviccnvgecencrsconvisiasinasboneiess 7 5 70 Union damasks... Frentta shock ae eine ok i - 54 - ir 
bra ls carpet ] 120 63 Worsted a ae ; 68 - lel} 
Wilton carpets. i 174 bb Vor rsted PODS ....c0.00. 5 - 87} - aa 
lapestry Brussels carpet 7 62 69 Worsted reps l - 88 - ae 
Three-ply ingrain carpets H 9% 52 Worsted plush.. ; - 64 - | 
Cwo-ply ingrain carpets. 6 72 h2 eS 3 - 23 - ul 
Venetian worsted carpets... } KS D4 Worsted moreens.. 3 - 16 - - on 
DD et 8 D2 ag Worsted moreens 5-16 20 
1) cet 18 66 RS Woolen hosiery, per dozen............ - , - ] 
1} 16 DA O4 Woolen undershirts, per dozen... - 6 - - 10) } 
elt carpet 2 52 102 
ma 
Statement from Benkard & Hutton, importers, Duane street, New York, showing the practical result of the existing tariff on Joreign w : 
and dress fabrics, with the rate of duty, ad valorem, in gold, on each item of merchandise. - 
rs Total rs Total rs Total eu 
Description of goods , a. ad valorem Description of goods. a a ad valorem Description of goods. o a d valor r 
if goods. duty. “ 8. duty. B se dut 
wn — Orene Inches. Per cent a = Dress Inches. Per cent. Silk, Worsted, and Cotton.) Inches. Per 
Printed warp mohair | 109 Poplin alpaca...........-0.scee0 28 89 Striped grenadine............. 3 ay 
pramtoa warp moneir ) a] Belgix me ords. pees 4 93 Broche grenadine.. 22 en 
’rinted warp mohair Ze RL Alexander pop WRG sc cscrnces 3 93 , 
Printed warp mobair 21 RO Ilelena cloth............... POL 93 Buff ie oe o4 dt 
Printed warp mohair... 21 71 Poplin. desis halucbegsareeaiae 27 119 ou ABT OTR YS .-+.- covesenes S 1 
ri . ‘ 7 . : ss ie III sc bonita vetnognounes 30 
Printed warp mohair. 27 j Same goods have been Bleshame 21) gy 
Melange mohiair.......... 21 1 passed under square- Prin Ts se eeeere eee 214 oa 
Melange mohair......... 204 100 yard classification by | FINtEd JACONCES... 0000 mee s 
Melange mohair... wed 22 76 another importer........... 27 | 68 All Cotton Poplins. 
Melange mohair......... 27 4) Diagonal plaids.......... be 28 67 Returned as colored cot- | 
Melange mohair............... 203 85 Same goods were entered . ie tons under one hundred | . 
Melange mohair l SH under square-yard duty 28 | 5d iventa cen), 21! 
Broche figured mohair...... 20 | i7 Broehe grenadine.. s 22 78 Same goods returned ‘as ; 
Broche figured mohair...... 21 v7 Striped grenadine...... 22 | 75 ‘ae RE 9}1 g 
Striped OMEN dcwctckas 21 6 | Striped grenadine............ | 23 | 70 Same article of as lightly | 
4 a cords... ~< ie All Worsted. finer grade, returned as | 
gpa a aor ‘Y ORIG os scncwwiircarisconssovmes 27 a5 colored cottons over | 
Shot poplins.... aU a I eae ae 39 =) one hundred threads to | ’ 
Shot poplins mi 5 "1 68 M 5 se cress eee = “)) square inch . i | 21: 
Plain poplin os) CS ene ee ececcceces << iV “wy getal” erereeceveoesecovoees aa 
Stripe d poplins, pea » =) . ouss INC GC LAINEC......000+ ce 05 “Ve aa ae 
a 39 ae Mousseline de laine.......... wut 65 CHOTA ore eeeeeereeeeeene cerns: ~ 
I Branding 2 77 Mousseline de laine.......... ws 65 Woolens. 
ieee Ss Eh 22 a6 poate - — a iS French broadcloth............ o4 : 
LsOTOB....00c0rceeseerereceeverecones -= 71 \ — loth 6. ingen xe = 3 v1 French broadcloth............ 4 
faves... ant 18 Merino Cloth.........cs-eee 36 63 i! French broadcloth... 54 
RNIN or 2 25. Aare Re 19 97 French drap d’été, or dou- ~ French broadcloth 54 S 
: . 9 => ble twilled merino cloth 4] 80 eo eee F 
Tae ne 21 &3 . y été i | French broadcloth 54 
Colored alpaca Secaieaes 27 8] French drap d’été, ordou- | ¥ French broadcloth 54 
Colored alpaca eee OX a ble twilled merino cloth 4 61 i F SD Soaear “ne + 
; Denlin aleac ; 7 2 PAAR | OIE cs ceacsmnssmrndinnd 30 67 I] renc b OD se seeereeeeeeneere a4 
: : — aoe — : : -- > PER: PORE. coiccumanaes arene 32 7! i] French beaver.......... ‘| a 
OLKC ves eeeree veeeeees 8 o1 || French edredon beaver... 4 
: Panama " ; On SX Silk and Worsted. | | French edredon beav er....| 54 
ae veeeenenes 28 =: Crépe Maretz..................... 24 75 French chinchilla over- | i : 
TLOMAN......006. oe aseees 28 i | ero aS aseesacet o 
I ue S Qo Silk, Worsted, and Cotton. | | Beane ie Pilla over- 
Poplin alpaca 8 2 ' Striped crenadine............. 23 50 nw SI MEMENEEsore tr cselse cn edeee soxave DM . 
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1870. | 


<D Spx {1st CoNnG....2D SESS. 


ncern, ¢ STATEMENT—Continued. 


Total 
ad valorem 
duty. 


Width 


seription of goods, of goods, 


h ist Di 
nCction 

f Ney Y 
by G 


And w wing eseseasenes erence sveee 
nN art i neh chinchilla over- " 
a articles ch | 2 


olena. Inches. Per cent. 


Wo 


ie chinchilla over- 


j 
y. 


” Moscows over- 
Moscows over- 
Many ,; a Moscows P 

Moscows 
rvit i de oeskins 


t 

d Joo / 7 
+ doeskins ecru bienee 54 
{ 


rvier doeskins 
Vervi er doeskins 
© \ix la Chapelle « 
: \ix Ja Chapelle castor 
c ‘ix la Chapelle double 





astor.. 


, cach. 


stor 


\ixla Chapelle fine castor 54 65 


old cost 


The calculations are from actual imports and on 
: retual costs of merchandise which are excluded by 
uty. 
The discounts on the 
ileulations. 


» foreign costs are allowed in 
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2 Nothing can be more unjust than the duties 
osed upon carpeting by this bill—a renewal 
existing duties in some cases, and an 
i\ddition to those in other cases. I call the 
attention of the a and of the country to 
this fact that the great carpet trade of the coun- 
try is monopolize xd by five or six great manu- 
cturers, who make and furnish the American 
carpetings use od at St. Louis, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other great cities, or 
osperous villages of the United States. 
If you desire to carpet your house, an ordi- 
nary first-class house, you have in effect to pay 
ome few manufacturers from $475 to $215 for 
privilege. 


the 
Lil 


» from a earpet-house in New Yorks to Hon. 
Brooks, dated March 3, 1870. 

“Replying to your letter I note as requested an esti- 
ite of the cost of carpeting an ordinary first-class 
house, say : 
0 y yards Axminster or Moquette, $5 
) yards Brussels, average $2 40 
75 yards Wilton, $4 


Sundries 


James 


Jiw 


900 











‘The duty paid on above amounts to $175. 





Per “Second-class house, ¢ arpeted with tapestry car- 
pets made by Bright or Crossley, of England, same 
quantity as above: 
UY PRRU CREE EO ooo s de ani a chnece cance occocacheces S900 
PURGNOONN «i Sade nreviessces Sai E 
Q4 BI tier ach cringe AM nec a iiaiel ta din sg BE $9 50 


Duty paid on same, $215—75 pe rcent. ad valoren. 
“We contend half of the duty paid is unnecessary 
extra protection. Thirty-five per cent., with raw 
1 raterii ils free, should be all American manufactur- 
should ask for.’’ 
, The chief carpet manufacture of the country, 
a gh the E. B. Bigelow patent, of Massa- 
chusetts, the chairman of the executive com- 
= ttee of the ] National Association of Wool 
‘anulacturers, is in the hands of some five men, 
‘fivemenonly. And these men, throughthis 
tent, more or less control the whole fine-c car- 
pet | roduction of the United States, and they 
a , of course, growing immensely rich upon 
é ‘ese enormous bounties. 
me 4 recarpet my house, to give a $300 or 
“100 cheek to any one of 


1 
i 


ae 


. + 
) 


me alone or jet me buy carpets where 


buy them cheapest. 


Can 
| SE 
ittract 


York to Hon, James Brooks, dated Fe -bruary 19, 1870. 


_ \eplying to your inquiry, we beg to ante the only 
reduction reported in new bill of Ways and Means is 
‘hat woven druggets shall pay 12 cents per square 


I could afford, every | 


them if he woul d || 


‘rom another letter from a carpet-house in New | 


|| stand i 
hep 


S100 | 


|| friend of the United States 
| not but laugh at us. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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yard, and 35 per cent. 
per square yard and 


ad valorem, instead of 25 cents 


30 ad valorem, as now; but, on 


the other hand, quite a number are increased, 
namely: 
Present duty. Proposed duty. 
Felt carpeting, instead 
{9 per cent., shall be l2cents per square 
yard, and 85 cents ad 


valorem, equal to 70 per 


cent. on the average of 
: kinds imported. 
Cocoa mats, instead of 
0) per cent., shall be 35 percent. ad | 
valorem. 
Cocoa matting, instead of 
25 per cent., shall be 49 per cent. ad | 
valorem, supposing par- | 


agraph from lines 305 to 
309 is intended to cover 
this article; but should 


this not be the case, per- | 


haps the same may re- 


main undisturbed under || 


: ; ; _ previous tariffs. 
Sheepskin mats, instead of 


45 per cent., shall be 50 per cent. 
valorem. 
Carpet bindings have for three or four years past 
been entirely excluded by a prohibitory duty, aver 


aging 150 per cent., 
Gross weighing 3: 


explained as follows: 


pounds, duty 50 cents per pound, 


ad 


Ei pase ceessksnins cantnamnencapente scenes Oe 
‘Cost 6%.—144, 35 per cent. ad ‘valorem. “duty 
I eetedic oes locos, Sroccchicues ta tivebenioviakiedioc ists 5 
NIN 2, annitdddina hs cut uasunduend sveboenexbeaedonien $2 17 | 
The Committee of Ways and Means pro- 


pose no essential relief, we thus see, but, save 
| In one instance, add on and on, though exist 

ing duties (see the Stewart statement) run from 
52 to 102 percent. The increased duty upon 
felt carpeting is a heavier tax upon the lower 


| class of carpeting, which is used mainly by the 


| 
} 

1| 
1} 


|| believed to have 


humbler classes otf the people. Now, notwith- 


standing all the injustice I have pointed out, the | 


committee have left us where they found us, at 
| the mercy of the Bigelow patent, or, at the mer¢ 
of Mr. Bigelow himse If, the great head jester 
of the wool and woolen monopoly of thecoun- 
try. [believe nosuch monopoly existsan ywhere 
else on re face of the earth. No people would 
except the ever-enduring American 
No Briton, no F renchman, no Span- 
iard, not even a Turk, would endure an oppres- 
sion like this. Even John Bright, the great 
in England, can- 
I hold in my hand aspeech 
he has recently made at Birmingham, Janu- 
ary 20, in vindication of the Cobden free com- 
mercial treaty between I’rance and England, 
when he said: 


‘Well, protection has an ill name; there is a bad 
smell chat it altoge ther. {Laughter.} Lt was long 


name ‘protec tion’ and adopted the ni Luc * reci- 
procity.’ [Cheers and laughter.’ ; 
**The reciprocity man says, ‘You should de al with 


the Frenchman, only he shall deal with you.’ Unfor- 
tunately we have only the making of our own tariffs. 

We cannot change others except by negotiation like 
that of 1860. Having got France to make a large step 
in the progress of free trade, the people turn round 


and abusethe Frenchman because he has net doneso | 


much as we have done, andsay we shall not deal with 


| him unless he will adopt free-trade principles to the 


| try. 


| 


extent to which we have carried them in this coun- 
{Hear, hear.) What would they do if the United 
States put on a duty at least three times as heavy on 
our goods as France does? The firm with which I 


| am connected sends carpets to America which pay 
| &@ duty of 73 Bet 
| worth of goods leaving Liverpool pays, on 


every £ I i) 
arriv- 
| ing at New York, 75 per cent. before it ean go into 
the city to be sold. [Hear, hear.} Well, the Ameri- 
can people will put all that right by and b y. The; y 
are going through the process of instruction, suc 


cent.; that is to say, 


|| as we went through thirty years ago, and they will 


|} @ tax upon American cotton and American 


| goods? 


| cheers. ;’ 


put it right by and by. Butis it proposed to put 
corn 
because the Americans put a heavy tax upon our 
Why, the thing is monstrous. It is only to 
make one evil double, and to make a trade which 
you carry on unde r. certain difficulties a trade which 
shall be absolut: impossible. ear, hear, and 


{ Here the hammer fell. ] 


something todo with somebody rob- | 
| bing somebody else, and therefore the »y gotrid of the | 


GLOBE 


| the 


| furniture, 


167 
Lilo. or Reps. 


CHAIR 


has expire d 


MAN. The 


gentleman's hour 


Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. I hope 
the gentleman’s time vill be extended. 

Chere being no objection, the time was 
extended. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. I thank the 
Hovse for its courtesy. | had hoped, Mr. 
Chairman, that the duty on cotton manufac 
tures would not have been increased above 
what it is under the existing tarnff. If there 
be anything in which the power of American 


genius has shown its superiority over that of 
all other nations of the world 
cotton industry and its 
Under our old systems of 
cotton cloths of Le 
coarser cotton cloths, 
or less extent over 
seen them in Smyrna, and 
camels going from Beirut 

into the interior of Asia, 

given me both pleasure a 


it has been i 
machinery 
ind of lab 


t specially th 


cotton 
tariff 
»well, 
were sent toa vreat 

rth. | have 
the backs otf 
Damascus, far 
and the sight has 
nd pride. The tariff 


the whole e 
on 
to 


ot 


is now very high, but on some of the fine: 
articles the cotton manufacturers, it seems 
not content with the protection they now en 
joy, seek a large increase through this bill 
Cotton cloth manutactured, unbleached, has 
asked for an increase of 1} cent per squar 


yard from the committee and won it; bleached, 
for the 1} cent, and 10 per cent. ad valorem 
and have won it; cotton shirts, drawers, Xe. 
now payil ie 3D per cent. ad valorem, want 5 
cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, 

addition of 5 cents per pound, and have won 


it; lace of every des scription composed of 
cotton or flax, wants 15 percent. more; cords, 
tassels, tulles, made af wool or worsted, 
want more. 


Now, ifthere was any one article which | had 
hoped would escape the avarice of the monop 
olistsatthe Kast it was hair-cloth. I had hoped 
that that would be forgotten. ‘There is a iti! 
manufactory in Rhode Island—the Pawtuck: 
manufactory. But no, Mr. Chairman, iti 
so very little. It has flourished well, exceed 


ingly well, under the existing duties; but 
wants to flourish more. There are perliay 


some few other small manufactories elsewhere 
but Pawtueket is the mover in this bill. Paw 
tucket is on hand: and Pawtucket demands an 
enormous increase of duty; and Pawtuckethas 
it in the bill under consideration. Pawtucket 
has not only an increase of bounty, but Paw 
tucket has a prohibitory duty, too; and ail of 
us who sit on hair chairs or repose on hair 


sofas are to buy of Pawtucket, or buy not 
at all. 
Hair-cloth, you know, sir, is the coverin 


of sofas and couches and other articles of fut 
niture for the humbler classes of the people, 
while the richer classes repose on reps, or ilk 

1 satins. which are the coverings of their fur 


niture. This bill proposes to raise the duty 


on hair-cloth from 874 per cent. to 65 per cent 
by a specifie duty of 45 cents per square yard 
Now. two or three manufacturers in this coun 


try have obtained almost a prohibitory dut; 
upon reps, a woolen covering lor our furni 
ture, and are growing ric h upon the enormou 


tariff on reps. Pawtucket saw that, and Paw 
tucket’s eyes watered for 
Where there are bounties in the air of cours 
nobody is content. What one has another 
wants. Hence the monopoly rof re ps is to he 
added to the monopoly of hair-cloth, if we pas 
this bill. 

3efore the war we were large exporters o! 
and are now to some extent, 
despite our enormous tariff upon every artic 
that enters into the composition of furniture, 
even upon the screws and the wood, a 
as upon the mirror marble 
from the sea-board States, Boston, and Ne 
York to the western States; th 


more and Lore 


we 
and the thereo! 


to the 


not only 








ot ae 


| 


interior, but large exportel to the West IJIn- 
dies, to Central and South America, to China, 
and to some other parts of the world. But 


already, nearly all of that profitable export 
trad ha ceased becau e of the enormous 
duties which we have to pay in various forms ; 


andif this propos sed « luty on hair-cloths shall be 

1 np ed no hair-cloth covered articles can ever 

om our count ry, and the por rer classes of 

ir people at home can butill afford furniture 
covered with hair-cloth. 


lrtract from a letter froma house in Ver Yo ke, len/l 
ing inthis article, to Hon. James Brookes, dated Feb 
ruary Zz >, ISTO 
We herewith beg to hand you a sehedule of the 
rates ofduty ad valorem to which the proposed new 
pecific duty of 45 cents persquare yard would subject 
the erticle of hair-cloth for furniture: 
lncher. Per cent 
On width 14 equal to Oo 
On width » equal to . 65.35 
On width . lb equal to » 63.39 
On width l7 equal to........ 61.77 
On width 18 equal to « 00.52 
Qn width 19 equal to . 08.64 
On width..,...... ) equal to......... 58.00 
On width ; 1 equal to 1.20) 
On width i > equal to . 
in width > equal to | 
On width t equal to 19.0) 
(in width . 2 equal to 18.00 
On width “6 equal t 47.21 
On width i; equal to 2.0) 
(in width . JS equal to S80 
On width Yequal t 
ihe most current widths are from 14 to 26 inche 
increase is therefore on the average over 20 pr 
nt,, whieh prohibits the importation of the arti 4 
Che article being perfectly plain, the value is easily 
i rlaimed, 
KD AND LINSEED OIL. 
My honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Scuencek | bas got many good things in this 
bill. He has done his duty to his constituents 


n the distribution of the spoils of victory. I 
will do him the justice to say that when New 
ISngland demanded so much, and Pennsylva- 
a so much more, the farmers of the Dayton 
trict and the surrounding country have had 
is much in this bill as they could well get, and 
he has looked well to their interests there. We 
The duty 
on linseed oil is now 28 cents per gallon ; this 
bill proposes to raise it to 30 cents per gallon. 
he duty on the seed is 16 cents per bushel 
iL 18 propos sed to raise it to 20 cents. Now, i 
seems to me that if there is a ‘raw smal? 
in this country which should come in free it 


begin with the duty on linseed oil. 


is linseed, because it is a raw material enter- 
ing largely into manufactures of all kinds. It 
is an element in putty, house, ship, and car- 
riage painting, white-lead and zine paints, 
colors, oil-cloth, table-covers, oil-silk, var- 
nishes, patent leather, enameled cloth, print- 
lithographic ink, and a great many other 
articles. It seems to me that the linseed peo- 
ple of Ohio and elsewhere West, with the 
richest of soils, have suflicient protection in 
the enormous distance of the East Indies from 
our Atlantic ports and the heavy freights from 
the Indian ocean, around the Cape of Good 
Hope, Say to New York or Boston, with com- 
missions, insurance, &c., amounting, it is esti- 
mated, to 45 or 50 per cent. But it that were 
not enough, the transportation from New York 
beyond the Alleghanies upon railroads, under 
heavy railroad freight, amounting to 8 or 10 
cents per gallon, is a suflicient protection in the 
thus increased cost there; and little or no lin- 
eed is produced this side of the Alleghanies 
as an article of commerce. But my honorable 
friend has not been content with the present 
enormous duty of 28 cents per gallon, but pro- 
peses an increase of 7 cents a gallon more, 
making 80 cents and an additional 4 cents per 
bushel on the seed. 
Mr. SCHENCK. I do not wish to interrupt 
the gentleman, but | should like to say a word. 


The Tariff Mr. Brooks. 


Mr. BROOKS, of New York. As I owe the 
floor to the courtesy of the gentleman, I yield, 
of course 

Mr. SCHENCK. The gentleman is making 


his remarks just now under a misapprehension. 


lhe increase of duty upon linseed oil, so far as | 


it has been considered, has been in answer to 


the prayer of the linseed-oil makers of New | 


York. ‘The West cares nothing about it. But 
the only condition upon which we could get 
some protection to the flax, which is the lin- 
seed of the West, was that they should have 
continued protection to the oil which they 


manufacture out of foreign seed. I desired to | 


set the gentleman right upon that point. 
Mr. BROOKS, of New York. Now, inreply, 
let me show my honorable friend whata naughty 


and wicked bargain a few people made for their | 


mutual benefit, without regard to consumers. 
I ask the Cle rk to read a resolve passed at a 
meeting of linseed-crushers held at Pittsburg, 
in which they propose this bargain, and which 
has been accepted by the Committee of Ways 
and Mean 

The ite read as follows: 

** Res oes the following rates of duties be 

isked fo rc — all the American crushers from the next 
C mgress at Washington: aduty on linseed of 20cents 

r bushel, no drawback to be allowed on exported 
linseed cake; and that the standard of weight for a 
bushel of imported seed be the same as of domestic 
seed, 56 pounds; and thata duty of 30 cents per gallon 
be asked for on oil imported into the United States, 
and that the weight of a gallon be the same as of 
oil manufactured in the United States, namely, 7 
pounds,” 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. That is the 
very thing our committee has reported. 

Mr. SCHENCK. But the drawback being 
taken off that has taken away that character of 
increase upon oil to which the gentleman has 
referred. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. I cite the 
document to show that they settled the matter 
to their own satisfaction. Ido notsuppose that 
there are two hundred of them in the country, 
and yet they would have this enormous duty 
imposed for their benefit upon all the painters, 
cloth and leather manufacturers, and white-lead 
consumers of the country. These men are in 
my district as well as in the district of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Scuenck. } 
I represent them as well as he does. My con- 
stituents crush linseed, and his constituents pro- 
duce it; while I representa commerce besides, 


which in 1868 freighted from Caleutta 95,000 


tons Gamat wehienas $10 50 earned $1,000,000, 
and which the bill in a good degree now pro- 
poses to do away with. 


JUTE AND JUTE BUTTS. 


Jute and jute butts are other articles which 
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my honorable friend has had given him in this || 


bill. Jute is a raw material for burlaps, pad- 
ding, coarse canvas, carpet yarns and twines ; 
and Commissioner Wells recommends it to come 
in duty free, while the bill before us imposes a 
duty of $15 per ton. England, says the Com- 
missioner, imported in 1868 218,000,000 pounds 
free of duty, the United States only about 
8,000,000 pounds, and the result is, England 
sends over manufactured jute, when, if the 
article were free, we could as well manufacture 
allourselves. About half of the bagging manu- 
factured in this country is made from jute ¢ and 
jute butts, and the bagging interest is a vast 
interest to thecotton andgrain growing sections 
of our land. 

My honorable friend has especially laid him- 
self out on jute butts; the duty, now $6 per 
ton on an article worth only $4 per ton, his 
bill lifts up to $10, and in gold, too—twice and 
a half the original cost! This article is an 
article of great interest in my trade, journalism, 
and I mean to fight it out with him on this line, 
tooth and nail, and I call upon the craft to 


help; for the cheaper the raw material for | 





| March 3 


41st CoNG....2p Spss 


paper the cheaper can we sell ne Wspay 


the people. I submit the following fcr. 


Orrick or J.C. Rogers & ¢ 
No. 89 BEAVER St — 
New York, Februara i 1 10 
Hon. JAMES — 

By your request we present for your considers: 
a few statistics on jute butts: 
Stock on handin United States, January 1, } 
Imported from January 1, 1869, to January | 

DB Pi cncasvns 


TUES] HUDDIY,, LOGO. onc ovisiesskcscccnccdses 


Stockin importer’s hands, January],1870..... 4 > 
Stock in manufacturer’s hands January 1, 


Consumption for 1866, 38,515 bales; now on the y 
from and loading at Calcutta for United States, ]7 
bales. os 

Of the 38,515 bales consumed in 1869 fully 18 
20,000 bales were taken by paper manutact iret 
which manufacturers William Russell & So, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, are reported to have 4 
5,000 to 6,000 bales; Hamlin & Forbes, of Burnside. 
Connecticut, about 3,000, and others in proport 
We inclose a listof the manufacturers and mil] 
jute butts. 

We have the honor to be yours, very truly, 

C. ROGERS « | 


rAX ON PAPER AND NEWSPAPER 


8 USIT 


The following mills reported as using 
butts during the past year : 


O. Woodworth, New London, Connecticut; J 
Robertson, New London, Connecticut : James Bing 
ham, Lisbon, Connecticut; Obemauer Paper ( 
pany, Lisbon, Connecticut; C. H. Dexter & § 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut; Hamlin & Forb 
Burnside, Connecticut; Clinton Paper Compa: 
Clinton, Connecticut; Ree i Manufacturing ( 
pany, Lisbon, Connecticut; C. W. Robertson, Mo: 
ville, Connecticut; Ella Paper Company, Ma 
Connecticut; Bunce P aper Company, South . 
chester, Connecticut; Cushman Brothers, North Ar 


| herst, Massachusetts; Russell Paper Company, Law 


rence, Massachusetts; William Russell & ae Law 
rence, Massachusetts; W. H. Blauvelt & il 
Massachusetts; Hlunter Paper Company, Gi = la 
Massachusetts; George Ripley & Co., Lowe il, is 
chusetts; George S. Sheldon, Mill River, eae wh 
setts; Taylor Cook & Co., South Hadley, Massae} 
setts; Hollingsworth Whitney, Watertown, Mass 
chusetts: H. Russell, Belfast, Maine; Will 
Russell & Son, “Be ifast, Maine; Ames & Clugh, H 
erness, New tam pshire, Scribner, Drake & | 
Holderness, New Hampshire, Houghton & Hunt 
Bennington, Vermont; Durant & Adams, Ws 
River, Vermont: West & 'laggart, W atertown, New 
York; George West & Sons, Ballston, New York 
Manning & Peckham, Troy, New York; Benjami 
Waugh, Fulton, New York; Howland & Co., San 
Hill, New York; Glens Falls P aper Compan y (ile ns 
Falls, New York; Oumpns Mills, Troy, New York 
Nescochague Mills, Ellnoor Station, New Jers¢ y: sae 
C. Weeder & Co., Li Lambertsv ille, New Jersey; WI 

& Passman, Hoboken, New Jerse y; Willi: um (. M 
Creedy, L: umbertsville, New Jersey ; : : Cleveland Pap: 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio: T. Magarge & Co., P! 
adelphia, Pennsy lvani: A; M. vcfarland & Brother 
Phil: vdelphi: 1, Pennsylvania; E. B. Guil, West Ches 
ter, Pennsylvania; Holyoke Manilla Company, Ho! 
yoke, Massachusetts. 


Another letter written to me from New Yor 
February 7, says: 


The total quantity of jute butts consumed 
in the United States during 1869 was ex-__ 
actly 50,360 bales of 325 pounds each, or.....16,3 

The total quantity of cotton bagging made 
during the same year was—say 6,000,000 
yards, of which one half was made of jute 
yutts—say 3,000,000yards. The New York 
Bagging Company consumed 2 and 6-1? 
pounds of stock to one yard of bagging 
made; and on this basis the 3,000,000 __ 
yards of bagging took of butts...... ei cosaiiie ise 





Paper makers must have consumed...... 8, 


I have no doubt this estimate is substan 
tially correct. 
BAGGING, ETC. 
But my honorable colleague on the comm 


| tee from Ohio will tell you no matter for jo! 


nalism or paper manufacturers, cloths, or bag 
ging , down East, or elsewhere, the flax-growe 
in or about his district must be protected. 


flax 
and 
sons 
tow 
the 
and 


mat 
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ay a | him—if so much is to be given 
oa coal. and so much to cotton and 

s _so much is due to flax. But 1 sub- 

; my honorable friend he is asking for 
n his share in the spoils, in the gen- 

liation of the consumers. ‘The in- 

i 


tv he demands in his bill on hackled 
from S15 now, to $40 per ton, equal to 
it. ‘Ihe increase of duty on flax is 
l, recent. A ton of flax straw is three fourths 
which is worthless for any pur- 


ased du 


- r ay 
I 


mat ri il, v 


ly 
“so the duty on a quarter of aton of flax in 
straw is $20, or equi alto S80 per ton before 
(lax is separated from the woody material, 
1 thi makes an increase of 4383 per cent. The 


rease of the duty on tow, from $5 to $10 is 100 
rcent. Now, 1 submit this is more than my 
norable colleague on the committee [Mr. 
‘etLey] asks for on iron, or my other honor- 


iy le colleagues, [Mr. McCarry,] on salt, or 
In \Mr, Buaik}] on copper and timbe [Mi 
sie Hooper} on cottons or woolens, oe ad 
: worem, Or by the pound. And my honorable 
Bon. cf ‘send must not make the mistake on flax that 
ve u » other honorable colleagues made on wool, 
ir jolens, and copper, for fine Dutch flax is as 
lls using lispensable to work in with American flax to 
ve it quality as foreign wool is to work with 
American wool, or foreign copper with Amer- 
. an copper. . ; 
[he great cotton-growing interest ol the 
Ig ju South, to say ee of the great grain-grow- 
ng interest of California and Oregon, which 
be J ends its grain to market in bags, had some 
Bir sutto expect from the Way: sand Means Com- 
i 


yon ittee, especially after our explorations on the 


For! Villamette and Columbia rivers and on the 
Mapa rivers if California, some relief from the three 
as z ind four cents per pound tax On gunny-c loth, 
adis, gunny-bags, and cotton bagging—a a at 
| Mat ast to the old peace duties—but they have 





in this bill. 








— The fact is that before we in this country 
dey L gan to manufacture cotton bagging flax was 
M oe rrown for its seed alone, and the flax itself, or 
wh w, was burned. ‘This factis stated in the me- 
~ morial just presente dto C ongress by the flax 
i growers’ and manulacturers’ convention’’ held 
, Hold Cleveland, January 26, 1870. It would seem 
Fh hen that the flax growers required no more 
W. protection, for they themselves admit that they 
1, New never did so well as they are now doing, for 
York the stuff they formerly burned as worthless 
Sat ey now sell to makers of bagging at a full 
Gler price. 
=A Of the bagging made in this country about 
Whit one half is made in the South and West, from 
.M liax tow, and one half in New York, from jute 
nee and butts. It is generally conceded, by per- 
elise sons in the business, that the western (or flax 
Ches )w) manufacturers have done much better than 
oH the eastern (or jute and butts) manufacturers, 
and it would, therefore, seem that the flax 
Lor manufacturers required no more protection. 
Now, the duty proposed in this bill, on gunny- 
ith, cotton bagging, and gunny bagging, of 3 
nd 4 ce nts per pound, is within a fraction of 
100p er cent. of their market value in bond, and 
threatens prohibition from abroad, and hence 
no competition at home. J call the attention 
of the southern members of this House to an 
analysis of the real tax in this bill. 
On hee avy bagging, weighing one pound per 
— yerd and costing 6 cents per yard, the duty 
37 0) will be 3 cents, or 50 per cent. On the same 
- goods, weighing one 4nd a half pound per} yard 
ai at nd costing 8 cents, the duty would be 44 cents, 
or 56 per cent. On light bagging, costing i 
cents per yard, of 8 ounces, the duty would be 
37} per cent. The proposed duty i is from O74 


e to 60 per cent. 
vie statesmanship now, in a country like 
ours, exporting nearly 3,000.000 of bales of cot- 
and millions of bushelsof grain, so it seems 
to me, should let in the raw material of bagging 
tree, and thereby encourage as muchas possible 
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the manufacture of bagging here, and gunny 
bagging, which is enough to protect the he mp, 
the flax, and tow of the West, while the healthy 
compe tition of the manufacture ot the foreign 
raw material and ofthe domestic material would 
be of great benefit to the grain-growers and 
cotton-growers, and the ship-owners freighting 
the heavy raw material from the East. Com 
petition already has done much. While we 
have been making better bagging home 
under that competition, the manufacturers in 
India have been improving too; and cn ice the 


at 
at 





TAX ON MAN WHEN IN HIS CLOTH. 
Hat—silk plush, 69 per cent.; ribbon, 60 per cent. 


alpaca lining for brim, 5) cents a pound and 35 pe , 
- 


cent.; leather, inside, 35 per cent.; muslin lining, 
7i cents a square yard; glue, 20 per cent. 
Coat—Cloth, 55cents a pound and 35per cent.,ad 


valorem; silk lining, 60 per cent.; alpaca used there- 
in, 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent: ad valorem; 
buttons, if worsted, 20 cents a pound and 35 percent. 


GLOBE 


ad valorem: worsted braids, 50 cents a pound and 3 
per cent. ad valor , ove t for collar, 60 per cent.; 
red worsted padding, 59 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem - hemp padding, 40 per cent. 


Pants—Cassimere, 50 nts a pound and 


per 


—_—— ~~ ~——_----- + 


Ho. or Reps. 


1869, the rate of general merchandise, how 


ever, with no discrimination against it in ¢ 
sequence of the poor quality of the cee. 
SHORT TARIF! LONG 

But, Mr. Chairman, I 


more time on details: 


REVENUR. 
must 
the bill 
me for hours upon its incongruities and i Injus 


¢ 


Lice, 


not 


means of raising 
the means proposed. Hence 
ject something like this: 


in gold, enough, more than enough, 








It is my duty to propose or suggest the 


come here and demande d that we shall 1m po 


of 2 
Id 
: ; 
application, rougn @s 
Pp oo : 
ought t heed 
present rates of taxation upon them, for we 
to makers of the country equity 
‘tion, as it is called, _ equal and e) 
justice. 1 hold in my hand a statement o! 
American book-publishers, in which the 


lite 
a Guy 


1 
» not blame 


it seems, and | 


books. 


) 
» pve 


the book- 


0 
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consume 
might employ 


revenue, as well as to scold 
Suggest a pro 
to raise $148,000,000 


however, 


he ‘avy insurance on cotton has been, and is | on some twenty-five or thirty articles, in lieu of 
, } r } Y : : . \ 
coming down, to the benefit of the cotton- |, the four or five thousand articles in our tarif] 
P 7 . = = . 
growers, from 85 to 4 in 1866 to 75 to 00 in now, 
PROJET SUBMITTED BY MR. BROOKS. 
Estimated revenue on the basis of forty mil ? populati mn, base l upon actual consuinptlion i } | 
i t 18 bS—consumption calculated per « apua, 
Coffee.......... rane : ‘ 6 lbs. pereapita 240,000,000 it . $12,000,006 
Chiccory..... ei ” ‘ ee lbs. 2 7,000, 000............at ' O00 
| rn ee sibs, 5 1,320,000,000 f 1.600, 000 
Molasses......... ‘it ‘a . 21-5 gall 88,000,000 at : . 4,400,000 
Melada. Lbs 2, 000,000.00... at lie ae 137.500 
Refined sugat Sie ae 12,000,000, oo il { : 18.000 
CSB.cccee 1 4-10 Ibs 10,000,000 ae a . 11,200,000 
Coecoa......... budsh ; : ‘ Ibs 5,000,000............2t 50-000 
Dried RRS co ssecss shiteisd cai : aia 1s Ibs. ” 50,000,000...... at Ze vcecce. 1,000,000 
Green fruit z ae bg 6 oe en ed 000,000 10 per cent.. ee 200, 000 
Almonds, not shelled. 2,500,000 at 75.00 
Almonds, shelled 660,000 at ¢ i, (N 
Filberts and welnuts 3,500,000 at: 0.000 
Peanuts and groundnuts... ‘3 1,500,000 \ le 150.0 
Spices of all kinds, including mustard 
and ginger. ey Ib, per capita 20,000,000... al 1,000,000 
Spirits and | randy, pl we «9-100 gall 3 2? 000,000 galls...a < 6,000,000 
Wines (still tn ind botth Z w. 29-100 gall. 9,200,000 gall at 1,600.04 
Spark ling eases 200,000 doz. quarts.at $ 1,200,000 
oba co , 13-100 Lbs. » 200 000 if he 1,560,000 
Cigars.. ..12-1000 Ibs. 180,000 at ” O60. 000 
Beer and Por y 1,000,000 gall . ) OO. 
Manufacturer of cotton.................. ..0Ue. $24,000,000 0 per cent 7 200,04 
Manufacturerof bemp and flax, namely, 
linen and linen ¢ Lik cacainiaagreveadeenes Oc . $20,000,000 0 pei t 6,000, 
Woolen manufacturers, ¢ aks, dress 
£0 wes &e., including ami felts, 
A Peicsarwasisaues Sicilia abmebhnaade asc - 000.000 ) per I 1,000, 00 
Silks, "dress and piece goods, velvets, _ 
and unenumerated articles.........-..s.+.+ 65e. : 000,000 {0 per cer 40 
Metals of all kinds except tin, iron of 
all kinds, steel, and manufacturers of 
iron and steel... diibtavstelinienniatacaiatl $1 25 z 10,000,000 ) per cer | 0.00% 
Crockery and glass RIND a vn sunken hiccnesnnceepae acc. 5,800,000 Jper ce 40,0) 
Fancy _Soods, including leatt her goods. 
cloe } wat gloves, toys, fans, 
ae small articles unenumerat d, but 
SUN TO ooo cos cdisdda cuss cin doevacdacacne dens 6 1,000,000 ) per cent 7,200,000 
Licorice paste iesnade A ) ‘ ut ; dA 
Licorice wood or root........ $000,000 at 000 
Opium ] 0,000 at ~] {) » O00 
Opium prepared {00,000 1) per cent 00,000 
14 I ) 
Elasticity of revem 6,100,000 
S148 QR) ‘) 
MOCKERY ON THE LABORING MA cent.ad valorem ; cotton used therein, dcentsasquar 
his is a pre jet which will raisea sufliciency yard; hemp cloth for facing, 40 per cent.; metal bu 
: ’ aa ¢ tons, 50 per cent. 
-evenue to create a sin ing fund to ay off ,? oh ; 
of “ : _— een kin ra a Vest—Silk or satin, 60 per cent.; linen lining 
the public debt ol the country and t ») provide per cent.; silk buttons, 60 per cent 
for all the necessary expenditures of the Gov Braces—35 per cent. 
Be fens ‘ + +] } srshirt f silk, 60 per cent.: if worsted, 
ernment, while it will better protect the labor | eae i ae R Set ee ‘Pcotton 
‘ > ® . l 1 q ( »~perccnt.a D y ) ( 
and the laboring man of the country than the |) cent. 
existing high bounty system, which now makes Drawers the same. ba 
: a - . . S , Cotton, 5 cents a squa: rad; line! if 
this the dear country in the world for the ehirt—Votton, | ; 
| ; a . = front, 35 per cent. 
laboring man to live in now; mocking him Buttons, 35 per cent. 
with high wages but tantalizing him with dear Boots—Raw hides, 10 per cer ed hi 
; ~ . ealfs 0 per cent.; if itent ‘ 
rents, dear food, dear clothes, dear boots and i ees : 
shoes, dear everything. ‘The tax on man here ek-handkerchief—If silk, 60 per cent. 
is unlike anything in the civilized world, a tax Poe ket-handkerchief—ILtf silk, 60 per cent.; if lin 
“1 } ¢ i ) rae ‘cotton, 35 per cent 
such as the Turk would hardly stand from the iewas-ciGn ahaa 50 p » eakl 
’ ‘ iove Ald gloves, of eent. 
Sultan, or the fellah of Egypt from the pasha-in Pocket knife, 35 per cent. 
chief orthe pasha with never somany tails. Did Watch, 25 per cent. 
: “he 2 aimee ice si silk watch-chain, 60 per ce 
you ever, Mr. Chairman, think over this tax ee I 
- ‘ : : . rAXES UPON KNOWLI 
on man? Did you ever analyze or dissect it ? oa a . | } 
. > . war ihe hx - rie rs of ¢ > ou - " 
Let us do iE; oir, ine DOOK maker OL the ¢ intry 1a 


‘ 


5 cents per pound on imported 
them for making thi 
think 


ed, provided we continue t 


that they pay forty different taxes to the Unit 
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States. ‘This excessive taxation is the caus¢ 
of the enormous price of books at the present 
time, the price having doubled since the war. 
let me state some of these taxes: 

MATERIALS ENTERING INTO BOOK-MAKING 


[sparto grass, (to make paper,) W per cent. ad va 
lorem. 
Lisparto pulp, $5 per ton and 10 percent. ad valorem. 
Old flax and hemp tow, 20 per cent. 
Old rope and bagging, 20 per cent. 

Bieaching powders, 30 cents per 10) pounds, or $2 
mn the $1,000 if made here. 

Soda-ash, 50 cents per 100 pounds, or $20n the $1,000 
if made here. 

Alum, 60 cents per 100 pounds, o 
if made here. 
Wire cloth, 40 per cent. ad valorem, or $2 on the 


r $2 on the $1,000 


1 


1,000 if made here. 
Felting, 20 cents i er pound and 35 per cent ad va 
lorem, or $2 on the $1,000 if made here 

Carmine, 35 per cent. ad valorem, or $: 2 on the $1,000 
ifmade here. ‘ 

Ultramarine, 25 per cent. ad valorem, or $2 on the 
$1,000 if made here. 

If the book-maker electrotypes his matter he 
consumes copper, which is subject to a duty 
of 35 per cent. 


Muriatic acid, subject to 10 per cent. duty. 

Sulphuric acid, subject to 1 cent per pound duty, 

Ammonia, subject to 20 per cent. duty, 

Alcohol, subject to $2 per gallon duty. 

Sponge, subject to 20 per cent. duty. 

Zine, subject to 14 cents per pound duty. 

Beeswax, subject to 10 per cent. duty. 

Benzole, subject to 40 cents per gallon duty. 

Black lead, subject to $10 per ton duty. 

Olive oil, subject to 25 cents per gallon duty. 

Mercury, subject to 1 Per BONE. PERE. 

Sulphate of copper, subject to 25 per cent. duty. 

Lampblack, paying 25 per cent. duty, or $2 on the 
£1,000, 

Linseed oil, paying 23 cents per gallon, or $2 on the 
$1,000, 

Molasses, paying 8 cents per gallon duty. 

(ilue, paying 20 per cent. duty, or $2 on the $1,000. 

All these articles enter into the manufacture 
of books, and as long as the book manufac- 
turer pays 40 taxes tothe Government he should 
have 25 cents per pound of duty upon imported 
hooks, if not to protect him against the foreign 
manutacturer of books, to protect him from 
the iron hand of his own hard Government. 
NIMMO’'S REPORT ON THE DESTRUCTION OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the House 
longer, further than to call its attention to one | 


i 


document which has been sent to us by the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that is the report 
of the gentleman who has the custody of the | 


statistics of the commerce and the navigation || 


of the country, Mr. Nimmo. It is a most mel- 
ancholy report, and makes a man more sad to 
read it than even ** Burton on Melancholy.’’ 
lhe honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who the other day attacked Mr, Wells's report, 
should attack Mr. Nimmo’s, too, for he has 
recorded more lugubrious facts and issued a 
far more damaging document for the tariff and 
bounty interests he is advocating than any- 
thing Mr. Wells has sent to the country. Mr. | 
Nimmo records that there are now 117 foreign | 
steamers bringing imports and emigrants into 
the country, and carrying off our exports, and 
allundera foreign flag: 10 in Portland, Maine, 
4 in New York, 4 trom Baltimore, 9 from 


New Orleans, 1% lines in all, and with a ton- || 


nage of 268,487 tons. 
an American flag. 

Another statement made to me from New 
York is as follows: 


Not one of them under | 
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These divide, 1 am informed, $10,000,000 
dividends, and employ 15,000 men on board, 
in docks, and elsewhere. 

The havoc made on our commerce during 
the war by the Alabama is fresh in our mem- 
ories, but each one of these 119 steamers en- 
tering our ports is superior in strength and 
speed to the Alabama, and could at a short 
notice be made available as a naval vessel, 
especially in the destruction of commerce. 
SEVENTY-VIVE MILLION DOLLARS FOREIGN 

THUS INVESTED. 

The amount of capital invested in these 
steamers, in building and fitting out, is about 
$75,000,000, and while the larger portion of 
their revenue is obtained from this country, 


CAPITAL 


| not one dollar that can be dispensed with 


is expended here in the way of repairs or 
outfit. 

Information obtained from business men 
acquainted with steamships enables me to say 


| that the yearly cost of repairs to hulls, machin- 


ery, furniture, &c., is not less than 12 per 
cent. of the original cost, which in the above 
vesse ‘ls would involve an annual expenditure 
of $9,000,000, while the amount expended in 


this country on that account does not exceed 


$100,000, causing a continual loss to this coun- 


try in capital and labor, as, but forthe increased | 


cost, a considerable portion couk 1 be done here, 
thereby benefiting our business and that of the 
country at large. 


DESTRUCTION OF ENGINE-SHOPS. 


Comparing the condition of our ship-yards | 
| and marine-engine works at the present time 
| and previous to our late war, the following 


facts will appear : 


In the city of New York for twenty years previous 


| to our war there were eight large marine-engine 


shops and a large forge all engaged in the construc- 


| tion and repair of engines and boilers, besides many 
| small establishments for repairing only. 


| 
| 


There were twenty ship-yards, a number of smith 
shops, spar-yards, sail-making and rigging manu- 
facturers, and not less than 20,000 men were regu 
larly employed therein, with not less 2,000 young 
menapprenticed in the various branches of the busi- 
ness. 

In the marine-engine works a few are striving to 
maintain an existence by keeping a few men em- 
ployed in other iron work, trusting that Congress 
may do something to relieve their present condi- 


; tion. 


Among those closed and formerly well known 
‘s large establishments, and of whose produc- 
‘ons our citizens were justly proud, are the fol- 
lowing: 


The Allaire Works—one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, its machinery all taken out andthe building used 
for car stables. 

The Fulton Works—the machinery is being disposed 
of and the property for sale. 

The Etna Works—the machinery has been removed 
and the property advertised forsale. 

The Neptune Works have been broken up and the 
buildings used for a saw-mill. 

The Novelty Works have abandoned the marine- 


engine work and turned their facilities to the pro- | 


| duction of castings for buildings. 


TWENTY THOUSAND SKILLED WORKMEN OUT OF 
EMPLOY, 
Of the ship-yards all are unoccupied and idle 
with the exception of one small steamer for the 


‘| coastwise trade. Of the twenty thousand skilled 


workmen employed in and around New York 


in the construction and fitting out of ships and 
steamers a few years since not one thousand | 


are now employed in the same occupations, 


| not to-day one hundred. 


The Bremen line to New York— Tons. | 
18 steamers of 3,000 tons each........................ 54,000 | 
French line 
{ steamers of 3,000 tons each = ..» 12,000 |) 
llamburg line 
il steamers of 3,000 tons each.................. ...2e 33,000 
Inman line— 
16 steamers, each 3,000 toms............ccceccecsesceees 18,000 | 
National line 
12 steamers, each 3,100 tons.......... svevivces MRO 
Williams & Guion line— 
6 steamers, cach 3,100 tons.................0002+2s000. 18,600 
Cunard line— 
~t steamers of 3,000 tons each... cece 72,000 
London line— 
i steamers, cach 2,000 tons...................-eseecees 8,000 | 
Anchor line- | 
“4 steamers, each 1,200 tons,......... j ve 28,800 
119 steamers. BI OID scacs icoksnvvnsesaiel Sul, 600 1 


| an iron ship. 


With no ships or engines to build, and no 
young men under instructions, the art will be 
lost to us. 


It requires years of experience and | 
_labor to educate the mechanics employed in 
| the construction of a steamship. 


The ore can | 


be taken from the bed and manufactured into | 


pig-iron by rude and unskilled hands, but it 
occupies months and a large force of skilled 
workmen to convert it into a steam-engine or 
With all our mineral deposits 
no wealth can accrue to us without the skill to 


‘| and of the two thousand apprentices there are || 


gotten ? 


tist Con 


use them; and as well might we , xpect 
educate our children with our schools ql] ck 
and the teachers engaged in other oce upati 
as to re tain the art of building ships or st, 
engines with none to build. 
WRECKED SHIPPING 
te hen I recapitulate these me lancholy fact 
Chairman, with difficulty do I re press ¢] 

oie sations of my heart, and the passion 
a record of national folly and crime jys 
Our great Republic opens upon two oee; 
upon the Gulf of Mexico south, and the o- 
lakes north; our coutinent overflows a 
the material necessary’ for ship-buil ling. \ 
have harbors t unrivaled ; we have seamen, 
from the days of Paul’ Jones to the _. ie 
Farragut, have known no fear nor shrunk f; 
any adv enture. who have stormed the fires ,; 
Tripoli and of New Orleans, and yet now , 
commerce scarcely ventures beyond our 
and headlands, or, if 80, it is swept fr om nt 
open seas Ly the superior and better maritiy 
administration of England, France, Ge rma 
and even Sweden and Norway. We, who | 
the Old World have seen, in Asia and jn Aj 
rica as well as in Europe, the star spangl 
banner everywhere—and who have seen it, y 
pride and pleasure—we, who have traced ii 
the Arctic to the Antarctic, from the Pa 
and the Atlantic to the Indian sea, and fy 
the Indian sea to the Behring ns 
have seen that flag carried in grandeu 
glory all over the earth, now see it scare: 
anywhere on any of the broad seas of tha 
earth. It has been banished, swept away 
killed, damned, by our accursed tariff. [i 
gone—almost all gone; the wrecks of it « 
saved by our exclusive coastwise navigation 
or upon the distant shores of the Pacitic, 
far from England, too far for the marin 
of the Baltic to erush it, as it is otherw 
crushed and crumbled everywhere upon 
open seas. 

The most melancholy picture now on 
earth, the most deplorable for the Amer 
who loves his country, is to see in the har 
of New York, flying from the fleets of ship) 
there assembled, the British cross of St. George, 
the tri-colors of France, of Belgium, and : 
italy; the red, black, and gold of Germa y 
and the yellow of Spain—toreign flags ev 
where, and the star- spangled banner owe 
but upon some coastwise craft. How is this 
Why is this? Are the days of Preble and 
Decatur rubbed out of the American calendat 
Are the Constitution and the Guerriere | 
Are the memories of Tripoli and o! 
the Algerines no more? Have the industry 
and enterprise of our country gone—all gon: 
Do we, the sons of glorious ancestral fame, 
mean to give up the dominion of the seas 
Never, never, sir. Even now, while the accurse« 
tariff is pouring into our ships its fatal grape 
and canister, and the star-spangled banner }s 
going down, every true-hearted American r 
echoes the dying words of Lawrence : 


Slr 








Wl 


Don’t give up the ship.” 
TAXATION ON SHIPS. 

The effects of the enormous duties which ar 
levied upon our shipping we find set forth in 
Nimmo’s Statistics, which is a most valuab! 
work. Ona 1,000 ton ship of oak or spru 
the taxes are now $8,000. <A duty of 38,00" 
is what is now paid to the Federal Gover! 
ment on the building of am American 1,000 to! 
~" On an iron ship of 1,000 tons the dut 

$21,000. The (F rench) Ville de Paris, 
3,000 ton ship, if built in the United Stat 
it is estimated by Mr. Roach of New York 
would pay $127,000 in taxes to the Uni 
States Government. Mr. IF’. W. Smith, 
treasurer of the Atlantic Iron Works, Bost’ 
submitted in October last to the Committe: 


Ways and Means the following statement 0: 


r 


the rates of duty upon the descriptions of iron 
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used in ship-bnilding, under various |} bounty to one bunting manufactory on the 
arifft flag of our country! And, sir, it is but jus- 

ities . —— ; . 
tice that such a tariffed flag should float over 


My own conviction is that if the people of th 
country knew the enormous taxation which is 
levied upon them, directly and indirectly, by 


























ms aaoRu such atariffed country; forthe 140 percent. pro- these high tariff rates that have been impose 
° S BEE = hibition bounty on it butrepresentsthe almost during the convulsion of the civil war, wher 
¢ . +. Z oe ey innumerable bounties of the four or fivethou- | they were thinking of other things, they would 
ly fa aS ae eu sand tariffed articles upon which forty millions | hardly be restrained from revolution, Thun 
casa a oe é 2 of people are now paying taxes. ders of remonstrance and protest at least would 
ON 5 eu 5 e. Bu = =. THE BILL MR. BROOKS IS TO PROPOSE. Pe We — this House from the South and 
uspir 25 Se es ep © Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a bill a ee — and the prai 
dijon : j 3 sy a which, at the proper parliamentary time—not —— and from the far-distant Pacitie; and the 
he gre seseaea o now—I shall present to the consideration of 39,000,000 consumers at home would rais 
With a] eS EEE e the House, and I hope it will meet with favor such an outory 09 - care from the lobbies ot 
iv, \ ee ¢ 9 @ 5 there. It isa bill in almost all respects like sary ee the 1,000,000 
en, w] he = || that reported trom the Committee of Waysand | °° There acturers here. | Ske 
days oj Coe ee = | Means and differing from it in only a few items. here will be no finality until justice is done 
nk fj SS ot ae [ accept the reductions of the committee on to the great body of the people. There will be 
fires 0 5 -e 8: | tea, sugar, and coffee, and cocoa and molasses; | ° finality until monopoly is brought down and 
OW ( 2 eo = af || although I think it would be far wiser to reduce equality is brought up. here will be i: Gnality 
UW Cay 62.9 2 these enormous duties on which I have been | #8 /ong as legislation is so wielded as to make 
as: i dwelling, and by the reduction on which the | the rich richer and the a Chere 
ene. people would gain forty times more than by will be no finality so long as immense fortunes, 
= these reductions here proposed, but | accept with the sluice-way ofa Niagara, Ste Pouring 
8, || them as a necessity of my position. I accept | !"° the coffers of a few men to the impover 
J \ || the duties proposed by the committee on spices. ishment of the great masses of the people. | 
a Gold cost, December || On pig-iron 1 propose a duty of $3 per ton; offer this bill, therefore, as an installment only, 
i t SS BS 1868, per ton, 2,240 on scrap-iron, the same. and fit isnot accepted I shall join with others 
z < SE SEs eee: Then, again, I accept the list of free article 8 wun ee oe — os 
which the committee have presented in their || 8° ®ppea! trom tits House to the thousand: 
hy bill with some fewadditions, to wit, salt, timber, and hundreds of thousands outside of 1t; and 
ve, 1 tony to to te et S  Duty_by tariff bill, |) hides, coal, bleaching powders, soda-ash, and if nobody else will do it, in the course of time, 
ms = nena ee 1857, ad valorem. || jatters’ furs. making them all free. I will take these articles [holding up samples ot 
cares x | This bill which I present will reduce the rev- woolens | on which there isthis high tariff; and, 
of that a lh eee enue, but not so muchas it can stand reducing Mounting a peddler’s wagon, go through th: 
away . ee eS or as it ought to be reduced. ‘The reduction | #8ticultural districts exhibiting with them a hoe, 
a > Seseaeqee & ae by teri@ bill, ofthe duties on sugar and molasses will reduce || ® plow, an ax, a shovel, a trace-chain, a knife 
I Sh pounds; aise the it about $10,200,000; on tea the reduction will and fork, with other articles, and demonstrate 
rat ie i, ts tae same ad valorem. be $1,957,000; on coffee, $2,318,000 ; on pig- to the eyes of the people the unjust, the enorm 
ie, ee iron, $799,000; on scrap-iron, $697,000; on || °¥% the wicked taxation that 1s imposed upon 
ari a pig-lead, to 1 cent per pound, $800,000; on them by the existing tariff. 
nerw a Roy salt, $1,136,225; on lumber, 31,262,000 ; fire ace cia ao ee pee 
7 74 = | puaty by tarif bill, |) VWOOd, $35,000; on hides and skins, $1,116,- Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy. 
> - 1864, &e., per ton, 000; on bleaching powders, $101,000; soda- ow 
- Sm | the ckwe ad vate. || 28, $656,000; haters’ furs, $813,000; and || SPEECH OF HON. C. C. BOWEN, 
le oa sa + ag on other articlesin the free list about $3,500,000 
ha mheanmrmagss more. These estimates are based upon the OF SOUTIT CAROLINA, 
up| ~™ supposition that the importations for the next Ix THE IlousE or REPRESENTATIVE: 
reorg So || year will continue the same, as regards quan- March 21. 1870 
and - “ = | Duty proposed by || tity, as last year. But the import of pig-iron, a ayer 
rman S SSs > House of Repre- || scrap-iron, lead, tea, sugar, and coffee, with The House had under consideration the followit 
every Sh. ee ee toe aaa || increase inevitably; partly throughtheincreased | bill: — oad 
wh ~ oe we. Fe) pounds; also the || population of the country, and partly through pew eg nig ae org mes of ites resent 
7 S reaunrseiaess same ad valorem. || the increase of consumption which will be Ee ei ee - 
le al =™ |! stimulated by a reduction of rates. The gain dered by the Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy of Charl« 
ondat in the consumption of sugars alone is now at ton, South Carolina, to sick and wounded Unik 
re { - ; TAXING THE FLAG, || the rate of about 30,000,000 pounds per annum. officers and soldiers while the said city was unde 
and of he duties upon a ship are so numerous that | T hile ater ge ee || bombardment during the war, there be paid out | 
. “3 . 1e whole amount of reduction of revenu any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro} 
dustin itis difficult to remember them all. If will | ander the above heads, allowing no gain from || ated the sum, of $20,000, to be expended under t 
gone recite some of the articles which are taxed. On | m ated ye li “will tae ao 800 000 : but | direction of Sister M. Xavier in rebuilding th 
fam chains there is an enormous duty,and so with || ° te ee eh ha alia ale “aaa om orphan asyluim in said city. 
enna cables, anchors, felt, timber, copper, zine, tin, | & Satin a gain ee ee ee ee Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in the 
oa se : ee r || reduction of the revenue will not probably be ee ms on Mesh 
cursed canvas, lead, paints, cordage, &c. Webb, the | Soin evaaee AO OR OOR EOD the sl aa advocacy of a bill upon which | cannot conceiv: 
grape great ship-builder of New York, estimates the | seis ai ta Ways ia ae th oe how men can differ. Its features are so pre 
mer is duties on our shipping at 11;% per cent., | Sen eee ae eminently meritorious, so entirely free from 
ae while MeKay, the renowned ship-builder of FINALITY WHEN JUSTICE IS DONE. objection, that I cannot entertain a doubt but 
Boston, estimates them at 134 per cent. Even | If this bill, which I am to introduce, should || that it will receive the support of a large ma 
upon the flag that floats over an American || be successful, I do not look upon it as a final- |, jority of this House. It needs only to b 
ship—the flag of freedom—one, one only, | ity. Itell the gentlemen on the other side— | understood to meet the approbation of every 
believe, grasping manufacturer in Massachu- || [ do not mean the political other side, but well-thinking man. It appeals to all the beite 
ich are setts, has laid his clutches and demanded a | gentlemen on the high tariff side—I tell them feelings of our nature—to patriotism, gratitude, 
rth 1 bounty from that flag; so that every part of || that there never will be a finality as long humanity, generosity, and religion. It is not 
luabl a ship, from its keel and the copper on its || as these enormous duties are imposed upon | urged as a claim against the Government, a 
spr sides to the bunting that floats from the mast- || 39,000,000 consumers of this country for the | those in whose interest the measure is presented 
$8,000 head, is enslaved to monopoly. Inthe woolen || benefit of some 1,000,000 of manufacturers. are too pure in mind and heart, too far removed 
overn bill of 1867, that wicked bargain between the | There never will be a finality until our tariff | from the things of this world, too exalted in 
UU tor woolen manufacturers of the East and the | approximates the simplicity of the British | their sense of duty, to ask or to accept a dolla 
> dat} wool-growers of the West for a common pub || tariff, which I have read here this day. There | from this Government by way of compensation. 
ATIS, | lie robbery, cupidity slyly inserted : || never will be a finality so long as we have to || The relicf asked by this bill is asked as a 1 
state “On bunting 20 cents per square yard, and in ad- || pay the enormous duties on wools and woolens | ognition by the Government of services rv 
York dition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem.” |, which this schedule exhibits—higher duties for | dered and duties performed to the country 
Tnited So that the duties have been run up to: || what are consumed by the poorer classes and | the time of its distress and calamity that «: 
1, Ul i ins el centhmtemshaistennicentonionebinietilens 19 per cent. |; lower duties for the rich. ‘There never canke | not purchasable with money and were 1 
rst a eat eovenesepretaunesvesireeeseereeer~neensarsar setae Po ae} a || a finality until all the shackles are stricken | rendered with the hope of any earthly reward, 
m In 1864-65 . 50 percent. || from the freedom of trade and men are left | but which rank in value and importance with 
fn UM 1867... seeseseesnsvsseeseensesaseceeseseesnessesn 140 per cent. || free to buy where they can buy cheapest, and _ the valor of the soldier and the wisdom of th 


One hundred and forty per cent., and that a || to sell where they can sell best. statesman. 
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lio, or Rel 
r, many years ago, without reference to 
var, with regard to any particular inter- 
noth to subserve but ‘*‘God and 
humanity’? in broadest and most catholic 
1 a bandot noble women separated them- 
elves from the world and all its pleasures and 
“al mus, and,under the celestial name of 


nt 

‘The Sisters of our Lady of Mercy,’’ devoted 
elves and their lives to the cause of reliev- 
og the miseries and sufferings ofmankind. They 
established themselves at the city of Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, and dispensed their 
charities to all alike, without regard to creed. 
nationality, or caste; to bein need wasthe only 
passport required to share their affections and 
their charitie By thrift, economy, industry, 
and the gifts of the well-disposed and grateful 
people of the city and neighborhood of Charles 

ton, these angelic women erected a large and 
valuable edifice in furtherance of their misson, 
which was used as an orphan asylum and 
semmary of learning forthe poorand destitute, 
which was presided over by Sister Xavier, the 
1 rincipal of the order. 


Lhem 


lhe religious faith of these devoted women is, 
lam informed, the Roman Catholic. While, 

Iam not myself a member of that denom- 
ation, and while Lam aware that the major 


ity ol 


the members of this House are of the 
Protestant faith, it gives me heartfelt pleasure 
n act of simple jus- 
that there is nota religious sect in this 
country that has done more in the cause of 
charity and mercy than the Roman Catholic 
denomination. 


to state upon this floor, asa 


Iiver the pioneers of our front 
iers, they carry the blessings of Christianity in 
advance of the march of civilization, and min- 
ister to the spiritual and physical wants of the 
savage on the distant plains and in the mount- 
ains with the same free hand and pious heart 
that they perform the same duties to their own 
But, Mr. Speaker, the order of the 

sters of Mercy, for whom relief is asked by 
this bill, represents no sect. 


} 
peaopie, 


‘Their religion is 
too broad, too far-reaching, too comprehensive 

It is catholic 
» most general sense of thatterm, embrac- 
is it does the whole human family and 
ting upon the foundations of utter self-abne- 


ind penetrating to be classified. 


sen Oh 
Ail bil 


ty 


ition and devotion to the alleviation of suffer- 
is to be found, without other 
reward than the approval of conscience and a 
hope ot he aven. 

| have said this much, Mr. Speaker, on the 

ibject of the religion of the members of this 
order and the general character of their work 
in order to dispel from the mind of any mem- 
ber of this House any prejudice that might 
rest there against the Roman Catholic church, 
and that the action of this House on this bill 
may be like that of the Sisters of Mercy, 
moved solely by a desire todo what is just and 
right; and having once placed this House in 
that attitude I have little fear of the result 
when I shall have narrated before it the ser- 
vices that this holy order have performed for 
the United States Government in ministering 
to its bleeding, starving, and dying soldiers in 
che darkest and most trying hour of the Re- 
public, and ihe losses it has sustained at the 
hands of that Government. 

Sir, after the erection of this seminary and 
orphan asylum in the city of Charleston these 
good Sisters continued to minister to the wants 
of the suffering ; stopping not to inquire whether 
they were from Maine or South Carolina, from 
Massachusetts or Georgia; whether they were 
Catholic or Protestant. Many, Mr. Speaker, 
is the unfortunate orphan they have snatched 
from a career of crime and degradation and 
reared into au educated and respected citizen. 
Chousands are the eases where their timely aid 
has preserved lives that would otherwise have 
been sacrificed to disease and want. These 
services, Mr. Speaker, alone would entitle them 
to the love and respect of this House, even if 


ing, wherever it 


Sisters of Our Lady of 


they did not induce it to award them material 
aid. 

But, sir, when the civil war broke out, and 
these good Sisters found themselves in the front 
of the great conflict, located at a point where 
centered the most bitter feeling, where raged 
the fiercest struggle, did they falter or fly? 
No, Mr. Speaker, that cannot be said; they 
saw but an enlarged field of duty in the mighty 
conflict; they organized for the work; they 
knew no section. Located in the heart of the 
South, their boundless love and charity em 
braced the whole North. They took sides with 
none; butas the Saviour taught mercy and char- 
ity they practiced them. ‘The war progressed; 
Charleston became a depot for Federal pris- 
oners; all the prison-houses were filled to 
overflowing; the race-course was converted 
into a prison-pen and crowded with suffering 
Union prisoners, and the horrors of Ander- 
sonville were being repeated. During this 


time these Sisters were unremitting in their | 


care of and attention to these suffering soldiers 
of the United States. 
only ones who could or did administer to the 
wants of those who, in the midst of their ene- 
mies, distant from home, in a beleaguered city, 
were hopelessly cut off from succor. In this 
trying hour could be seen these holy women 
smoothing the pillows of the sick, feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and affording con- 
solation to the dying and despairing. No case 
of suffering or sickness was allowed to escape 
them; to the very limit of their means and 
endurance were they faithful to their work. 

As the bombardment of the city progressed 
the shot and shell of the Union armies and 
ships battered down their house. Their tender 


They were, in fact, the | 


flock was again without a fold, and the labor | 


of a life lay at their feet a mass of shapcless 
ruins, and this inflicted by the forces whose 
sick and wounded prisoners they were nursing 
with motherly and sisterly affection and ten- 
derness. Did they repine, did they desert their 
charge, did they even entertain a harsh thought 
toward the authors of their loss? Far from it, 
sir. ‘Their work went on with redoubled vigor 
and increased fidelity. About this time that 
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dreadful scourge, the yellow fever, broke out | 


in the camp of the prisoners and added con- 
sternation and terror to the catalogue of mis- 
eries they were enduring. Strong men fled, 
physicians deserted their posts, and men were 
left to die with none but a sick comrade to 
render them what poor assistance the prison- 
pen afforded. During all this period of panic 
and sickness these devoted Sisters were as faith- 
ful to their vows as the needle to the pole. 
Throughout the whole progress of the war 
their fortitude and self-denial showed forth 
with preéminent luster. Their own privations 
were, indeed, in many respects severe, but the 
suffering was endured. 
l‘ederal prisoners were upheld by that kind of 
holy fortitude which enabled the Christian 
martyrs to smile amid the flames and to tri- 
umph even in the agonies of death. Never 
did wife or mother minister to the wants of 
husband or son with more affection or fidelity 
than did they to the Union prisoners. 

Sir, I speak from the best evidence when I 
say that to their efforts alone is due the lives 
of thousands of Union soldiers which would 
otherwise have been sacrificed by sickness and 
want. I hold in my hand, sir, the petition of 


‘Lhe sick and wounded | 


these Sisters of Mercy to this Congress, for an | 


appropriation of $20,000 to enable them to 
rebuild their asylum. It is signed by twenty 


senators and fifty representatives of the South | 


Carolina Legislature, to which is attached a 
joint resolution of the Legislature of that State 
praying Congress to make the appropriation. 

The petition and resolution set forth the facts, 
in a brief manner, which I have related in the 


presentation of this matter to the House. Ac- | 


companying these documents are numerous 
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letters from various prominent persons 
officials of the country to Sister Xavier 
others, advocating and recommending 
granting by Congress of the relief asked }, 
this bill. Among these letters are the “ee 
touching expressions of gratitude from ini 
officers and soldiers to this much-beloved s;, 
ter for the manifold acts of kindness bestow, 
by her and her coworkers when they were suf. 
fering in the prisons and hospitals of Charlie: 
ton. ‘These sentiments come from men of g 
rank, from general to private, and are distri) 
uted over the States of the whole Union far an, 
wide. ‘They tell but one story—that of unro. 
mitting kindness and love to them when 
prison and in want. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel in my heart that could 
this House hear them all read no membe; 
whose heart beats with humanity could {or , 
moment resist their influence, but each wou) 
hasten to record his vote in support of this 
measure. but as my time is too limited for 
the reading of lengthy papers | will conten; 
myself by making a few extracts for vou 
consideration and in support of what I hay 
already said. 

Captain John E. Michener, of the eighty-fifth 
Pennsylvania infantry, writes to Sister Xavier, 
under date of April 6, 1869, among other things, 
as follows: 


an 


ang 


“On my arrival at Charleston, South Carolina, 
during the summer and fall of 1864, with the ‘immor 
tal’ six hundred who were placed under fire of thy 
Union guns on Morris Island, [ met you and you 





noble Sisters in the hospitals and prisons administer 


ing to the wants andcomiorts of my fellow-prisone) 
by furnishing them not only with proper food, now 
ishment, &c., but even clothing to those who wer 
destitute. I also witnessed the noble sacrifice you 
made in nursing our sick during those days when th: 
yellow fever was carrying off our best officers 
men, and when confederate officials were too much 
alarmed to even furnish water for thesick and dying 
and I know full well that butfor your untiring devo 
tion to our helpless officers and soldiers thousands 
to-day would have been sleeping the sleep that 
knows no waking.”’ 


Brevet Brigadier General John B. Dennis 
writes to Sister Xavier: 


anu 





‘I venture to say that if any person, sect, ors 
ety in any of the States recently in rebellion are enti 
tled to the consideration of the United States Gov 
ernment, most certainly it is the society of the Sisters 
of Mercy of Charleston, South Carolina, for thé 
untiring devotion to the unfortunates whose lot it 
was to be prisoners of war in that city. Hundr 
of officers of the United States Army and thousands 
of enlisted men (of the Army) can and will be glad 
to testify to the uniform kindness and devotion to the 
wants of allwho came within their reach while starv- 
ingin the jails and at the race course in that city, 
or languishing in the hospitals of the same. 

“T for one would be willing to bear my own ex- 
penses to Washington to testify before any commit- 
tee that may be appointed to consider the subject.” 


His Excellency, Robert R. Scott, Governor 
of South Carolina, under date of January 20, 
1869, says: 


“T earnestly recommend to the kind consideration 
and good offices of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress Sister Xavier, of the religious order 0! 
Our Lady of Mercy, who visits Washington city with 
a view of procuring an appropriation from Congress 
forrebuilding her orphan asylum in Charleston, which 
was destroyed during the bombardment of that city. 
I was personally cognizant during my imprisonment 
in Charleston, andsubsequently while I was stationed 
in that city, of the active and unceasing benevolence 
of the Sisters of Mercy, their charitable offices being 
freely dealt out to all who needed them without re!- 


| erence to class, condition, or nationality; and | 
| know of many of my friends and acquaintances 10 


the Federal Army who were the recipients of their 
beneficial and kind attentions. Many a sick an 


| wounded Federal prisoner was indebted to them for 


nourishment and attention, and frequently. their 
dying pillows were soothed and eomtorted by the 


| pious consolations of the Sisters. I earnestly hope 
| they may succeed in their petition to Congress. 


Lieutenant Colonel T. S. Payne, of the one 
hundredth New York volunteers, writes to the 
President of the United States on this subject, 
and after detailing his capture and imprison- 
ment in Charleston, in speaking of a hospital 
in which were many wounded Union soldiers, 
says: 

“ This hospital was assigned exclusively to and f . 
our wounded prisoners, and all eitizens were [0or- 
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permission to visit the hospital. But the 
of Mercy, after much opposition, succeeded in 
nit ¢ permission to visit the hospital for the pur- 
¢ dispensing their truly € hristian charity and 
yo the suflerings of the wounded and dying. 

“T need not particularize, but will state that the 


nt 





tiling to call daily, and some one or more of 
vot Whom there seemed to be many) calling 


n of these angels of mercy to our wounded | 
~ < were at this time incessant and unceasing, | 


‘oper and administering to the severer cases. In | 


<upplies of palatable food and changes of cloth- 


furnished by the Sisters to those destitute and | 


their ministrations they made no distinction 
-ween rank, color, or creed, but their efforts of 
of were directed to all alike.” 

General Gillmore, who carried on the opera- 

‘ns before Charleston, adds his testimony to 

e meritorious character of this application. 
He says: 

“JT most cheerfully add my name to this appeal in 
ehalf of the ‘Sisters of our Lady of Mercy,’ ot 
Charleston, having in view the reconstruction oj 
veir buildings destroyed by the bombardment from 
{Morris Island. The aid rendered by the ‘Sisters’ to 
ir Union prisoners during the war was unremitting, 
nd. have no doubt that many valuable lives were 
-aved tothe Union cause thereby. 1 most earnestly 

mmend the cause of the society to my friends and 
‘hers in Congress, and hope that an appropriation 
r the object in view will be made.” 


jul 
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quote an extract from a letter of Sister Xavier 
in response to one trom Senator SAWYER, ot 
South Carolina, in which he suggested the pre- 
sentation of a fi rendered. 


ciaim tor services 


| She says: 


Mr. Speaker, { could multiply evidence of | 


the merits of this bill to an extent that would 
e wearisome tothis House. ‘There is but one 
voice upon the subject from those whose mis- 
fortunes made them the recipients of the good 
fices of these holy women, and that voice is 


eard in ananthem of praise and gratitude for | 


‘heir kindness and tender care. ‘There is 
carcely a member of this House some one or 


moreot whose constituents are not indebted to | 
Could they be || 


these Sisters for life or health. 
vathered to-day about the Halls of this Capitol 


h a shout would ascend to Heaven in testi- | 


uony of the love they bear these good Sisters 
that the nation, through its Representatives on 
this floor, would hasten to record its voice in 
iarmony with theirs. 

Sir, it may be urged that should this bill be 
issed it would form a precedent for paying 

' private property destroyed during the war. 
[his objection might be raised did the Sisters 
it Merey, whose property was destroyed, make 


ny claim by way of compensation for the loss ; || 


t they do not. So delicate is their sense 
of duty that they expressly decline not only to 
make a claim for their services rendered or 


property destroyed, but would be compelled to | 


refuse compensation for the same were the 
Government to offer it to them in that form. 
(heir attitude, Mr. Speaker, is this: when these 
services were rendered they were given in char- 
ityand to God. Not to men, but to God, did 
they look for their reward. 

When their property was destroyed they 
looked upon it as a dispensation of Heaven, into 
the cause of which they were not to inquire, 
vut to which they were to humbly bow and kiss 
the chastening hand without murmur or com- 
piaint, 
of payment for what they have done would in 
their estimation be sacrilegious. Sir, they 
seek only the means of doing good. They had 
by long and laborious efforts supplied them- 
selves with the means of being useful to suffer- 
ing humanity. By the fortunes of war they 


ind themselves bereft of these facilities. Their | 


only desire is to continue in the line of duty 
which they have marked out for themselves. 
Whether this great Government accedes to 
their request or not will make no difference in 
their course ; they will struggle on, dispensing 
their blessings with the same angelic spirit, 
but in @ more limited sphere. 
their petition the Government simply circum- 


scribes the limits of their charities, but will not | 


in any degree dampen their ardor or lessen 
‘heir efforts in the grand and holy cause in 
which they have enlisted for eternity. 

In order, Mr. Speaker, that no misappre- 
Jeusion may exist as to the shape in which 
this application comes before Congress, I will 


To these holy women the acceptance | 


By a denial of || 





| 


| great nation is insensible to its demands. 


**T have pondered over your suggestion of yester- 
day, regarding our petition, but could not come to 
the conclusion of making it out in the shape of a 
claim, which it certainly would be were I to havea 
calculation drawn out of the money expended for 
the relief of Union prisoners. 

I assure you, Mr. Senator, that I had rather let 
the unsightly ruins of our orphan asylum remain as 
a monument of the late war than present a bill of 
charges for services which were v olunt arily rendered 
to those poor fellows who sacrificed their blood and 
liberty for the maintenanceofthe Union. TheSen- 
ators are aware that our petition has been gotten up 
by the men who were the recipients of our attentions 
during their illness in the prisons and hospitals of 
Charleston, and seconded by their general officers. 

** Therefore do wedecline making outaclaim. They 
ask it as a gratuity for services rendered the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, Mr. Senator, money could not re- 
pay our labors during the whole of the war, but the 
generosity of the Government can compensate our 
losses by granting the prayeas of those who served 
their country in the hour of peril.” 

It will be seen from this that so far from 
any claim being made by these good Sisters for 
services rendered or property destroyed they 
expressly decline to do either. The petition 
emanates from the men who have been the 
recipients of their merciful care and attention, 
and is inspired solely by their gratitude. 

Can this Congress hesitate to grant the peti- 


tion of men whose valor saved the nation when | 
| they simply ask the expenditure of a few dol- 


lars as an act of justice, and in support of one 
of the grandest charities of the age? Mr. 
Speaker, [ trust not. I know of no applica- 
tion that has ever been presented to Congress 
that appeals so strongly to the patriotism of 
its members as the one | now advocate. Grati- 
tude in individuals has always been esteemed a 
God-like attribute. Let it not be said that this 


Let | 


us pass this bill; it will carry joy to the hearts | 


of thousands of the brave men who served in 
the armies of the United States, and inspire 


| these good women with new ardor in the great 
| work, and if the nation should ever need their || 


services again they will respond with that 


readiness which has ever characterized their | 


order. 
: 


Feeling, Mr. Speaker, that I have done my 


duty so far as my humble ability would admit 
in presenting this case to this House, all that 
now remains for me isto record my vote in the 


| butions to the nation’s wealth. 


affirmative, which last duty | am now ready to || 


perform. 


Polygamy in Utah. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. HOOPER, 


OF UTAH, 
{x tuHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 22 and 23, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(HI R. No. 1089) reported from the Committee on the 
Territories in aid of the execution of the lawa in the 
Territory of Utah, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HOOPER, of Utah, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I wish to makea few remarks 
concerning the extraordinary bill now under 
consideration. While so doing I crave the 
attention of the House; for lam here not alone 
as one of the people sought to be cruelly op- 

ressed, not only as the Delegate representing 
Utah, but as an American citizen, to utter my 
solemn protest against the passage of a bill 
that aims to violate our dearest rights and is 
fraught with evil to the Republic itself. 

Ido not propose to occupy the time of the 
House by dwelling at length upon the vast con- 
tributions of the people of Utah to the wealth 
of the nation. ‘here is no member of this 
House who does not recollect in his school- 
boy days the vast regions west of the Rocky 
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mountains characterized in the geographies as 
the ‘‘ great American desert.’’ ** There,’’ said 
those veracious text-books, ‘* was a vast region 
wherein no man could live. There were springs 
and streams upon the banks of which could be 
seen the bleaching bones of animals and ot 
men, poisoned from drinking of the deadly 
waters.’’ Around the borders of this vast 
desert, and in its few habitable parts, roamed 
the painted savages, only less cruel and 
morseless than the desert itself. 

In the midst of this inhospitable waste to 
day dwell an agricultural, pastoral, and selt 
sustaining people, numbering one hundred and 
twenty thousand souls. Lverywhere can be 
seen the fruits of energetic and persistent 
industry. The surrounding mining Territories 
of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, and 
Nevada in their infancy were fed and fostered 
from the surplus stores of the Mormon people. 
The development of the resources of these 
mining Territories was alone rendered possi 
ble by the existence at their very doors of an 
agricultural people who supplied them with 
the chief necessaries of life at a price scarcely 
above that demanded in the old and populous 
States. ‘The early emigrants to California 
paused on their weary journey in the redeemed 
wastes of Utah to recruit their strength and 
that of their animals, and California is to-day 
richer by thousands of lives and millions of 
treasure for the existence of this half-way 
house to Il Dorado. 

‘lo the people of Utah, therefore, is to be 
attributed no inconsiderable part in the pro 
duction of the vast mineral wealth which has 
poured into the coffers of the nation from out 
mining States and ‘Territories. 

This, however, is but a tithe of our contri- 
By actual ex 
periment we have demonstrated the practica- 
bility of redeeming these desert wastes. When 
the Pacific slope and its boundless resources 
shall have been developed ; when beyond the 
Rocky mountains forty million people shall do 
homage to our flag, the millions of dwellers 
in Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, and 
Montana, enriched by the products of their 
redeemed and fertilized deserts, shall point to 
the valley of Great Salt, Lake as their exem 


| plar, and accord to the sturdy toilers of that 


land due honor, in that they inaugurated the 
system and demonstrated its possible result 
‘These results are the offering of Utah to th: 
nation. 

When Robert Fulton’s first steamboat moved 
from New York to Albany, so far as concerned 
the value of the vessel, he had made scarce a 
perceptible addition to our merchant marine ; 
but the principle, the practicability of which 
he then demonstrated, was priceless, and en 
riched the nation more than if she had received 
the gift of the vessel, built from and loaded 
with solid gold. 

I will not, Mr. Speaker, trespass upon the 
time of the House by more than thus briefly 
adverting to the claims of Utah to the grati 
tude and fostering care of the American people. 

‘or the first time in the history of the Uni 
ted States, by the introduction of the bill unde: 
consideration, a well-defined and positive effort 
is made to turn the great law-making power 
of the nation intoa moral channel, andto legi 
late for the consciences of the people. 

Here, for the first time, is a proposition to 
punish a citizen for his religious belief or un 
belief. We have before us a statute-book des 
ignating crimes. ‘lo restrain criminal acts, 
and to punish the offender, has heretofore 
been the province of the law, and in it we 
have the support of the accused himself. No 
man comes to the bar for trial with the plea 
that the charge upon which he is arraigned 
constitutes no offense. His plea is, ** Not 
guilty.’’ He cannot pass beyond and behind 
the established conclusions of humanity. but 











— 
I] 
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beyond that code into the 
questionable world of morals, the debatable 


this bill reaches 


land of religious beliets; and, first creating the 
offense, seeks, with the malignant fury of par- 
tigan prejudice and sectarian hate, to measure 
ul the punishment. 
lhe bill before us declares that that system 
hich Moses taught, that God allowed, and 
from which Christ, our Saviour, sprung is a 
crime, and that any man believing in it and 
; | beg pardon, the bill, as I shall 
presently show, asserts that belief alone is sul 
ficient; that any one so offending shall not be 
tried, but shall be convicted, his children de 
clared bastards, his wives turned outto starve, 
and his properly be confiscated, in fact. for the 
benefitofthe moral reformers who, as I believe, 


LIcCInNG it 


are the real instigators in this matter. 

he honorable member from Illinois, the 
father of this bill, informs us that this is acrime 
abhorred by men, denounced by God, and pro 
hibited and punished by every State in the 
Union. | have a profound respect for the mo- 
| believe he 

inspired by a sincere hostility to that which 
he so earnestly denounces. No earthly induce- 


tives of the honorable member. 


ment could make him practice polygamy. Se- 
duction, in the eyes of thousands, is an indis- 
cretion, where allthe punishment falls upon the 
innocent and unoflfending. ‘he criminal taint 
when the sedacer attempts to marry 
his victim. ‘This is horrid. ‘This is not to be 
endured by manor God, and laws must be pro- 
mulgated to prevent and punish. 

While | have this profound regard for the 
morals and metives of the honorable member, 


itLaches 


| must say that | do not respect to the same 
Polygamy is not 
lenounced by every State and Territory, and 
the gentleman will searel in vain for the statate 


extent his legal abilities, 


or criminal eode of either defining its exist- 
ence and punishment. The gentleman con- 
founds a religious belief with a criminal act. 
lie is thinking of bigamy when he denounces 
polygamy, and in the confusion that foliows 
blindly strikes out against an unknown enemy. 
Will he permit me to call his attention to the 
distinction? Bigamy means the wrong donea 
woman by imposing upon her the forms of 
inatrimony while another wife lives, rendering 
uch second marriage null and void. The rep- 
utation and happiness of atoo confiding woman 
are thus forever blasted by the fraudulent acts 
of her supposed husband, and he is deservedly 
punished for his crime. Polygamy, on the 
contrary, is the act of marrying more than 
one woman, under a belief that a man has the 
right, lawfully and religiously, so to do, and 
with the knowledge and consent of both the 
wives. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, thatin proclaiming 
the old Jeffersonian doctrine that that Govern- 
ment is best which governs least, | would not 
have even aminority upon this floor. But when 
| say that in a system of self-government such 
as ours, that looks to the purest democracy, and 
seeks to bea Government of the people, for the 


people and by the people, we have no room | 


for the guardian, nor, above all, for the mas- 
ter, | can claim the united support of both 


parties. ‘To have sucha Government, to retain | 


such in its purest strength, we must leave all 
questions of morals and religion that lie out- 
side the recognized code of crime to the con- 
science of the citizen. 
otherwise than this the world’s abiding: places 
have been washed with human blood, and its 
fields made rich with human bones. NoGov- 
ernment has been found strong enough to stand 
unshaken above the throes of religious fanat- 
icism when driven to the wall by religious per- 
seeution. Ours, sir, would disappear like the 
‘*haseless fabric of a vision’’ before the first 
blast of such a convulsion. Does the gentle- 
man believe, for example, that in aiming this 
cruel blow at a handful of earnest followers 


| language: 





In an attempt to do | 
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of the Lord in Utah he is doing a more justi- 
fiable act than would be, in the eyes of a major- 
ity of ourcitizens, a bill toabolish Catholicism, 
because of its alleged immorality; or a law to 
annihilate the Jews for that they are Jews, and 
therefore obnoxious? Let that evil door once 
be opened; set sect against sect; let the Bible 
and the school-books give place to the sword 


and the bayonet, and we will find the humanity | 


of to-day the humanity of the darker ages, and 
our beautiful Government a mournful dream 
of the past. 

‘This is not only philosophically true, but, sir, 
it is historically a fact. In making the appeal 
| stand upon the very foundation-stone of our 
constitutional Government. ‘That they might 
worship God in accordance with the dictates 


_ of conscience the fathers fled from their homes 


in Europe to the wilds of America. For this 
they bore the fatigues or perished in the wilds 
of a savage-haunted continent; for this they 


| poured out their blood in wars, until every 


stone in the huge edifice that shelters us as a 


| nation is cemented by the blood of the martyr. 


Upon this, however, I need notspend my time 
or yours; amere statement of the proposition 


| is a conclusive argument from which the peo- 
| ple, in their honest instincts, will permit no | 
| appeal. 


In our Constitution, still perfect and 
fresh as ever, we have a clause that cannot be 
changed and leave a vestige of a free Govern- 
nent. 


But this 


declared, *‘ Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ 

Upon the very threshold of my argument, 


| however, Lam met by the advocates of this 


extraordinary bill with the assumption that 


polygamy is not entitled to be considered as a || 
| portion of our religious faith; that under the 
| Constitution we are to be protected and re- 


spected inthe enjoyment of our religious faith, 
but that we are not entitled to consider as a 


portion thereof the views held by us as a peo- || 


ple in reference to the marriage relation. One 
eminent disputant, as an argument, supposes 
a case where a religious sect might claim to 
believe in the rightfulness of murder, and to be 
protected in the enjoyment of that right. This 
is notin any sense a parallel case. Murder, 
by all law, human and divine, isa crime ; polyg- 
amy is not. In a subsequent portion of my 
remarks | shall show that not only by the 


numerous leading writers of the Christian 
church, the doctrine of polygamy is justified 
and approved. The only ground upon which 
any argumeut can be maintained that our views 
of the marriage relation are not to be consid- 
ered as a portion of our religious faith is that 
marriage is a purely civil contract, and there- 
fore outside the province of religious doctrine. 
No sect of Christians can, however, be found 
who will carry their beliefs to thisextent. The 
Catholic church, the most ancient of the Chris- 
tian churches, and among the most powerful in 
numbers of the religious denominations of our 
country, upon this point is in accord with the 
Mormon church. 

Marriage, according to the faith of the Cath- 
olie church, is one of its sacraments ; is notin 
any sense a civil contract but a religious or- 


dinance, and the validity of a divorce granted | 


by a civil court is denied. And not in any 
Christian church is the marriage contract 
placed on a par with other civil contracts, with 
a swap of horses or a partnership in trade. It 
is a civil contract, in that a court of equity 
for certain specified causes may dissolve it ; but 
not otherwise. Upon the marriage contract 
are invoked the most solemn sanctions of our 


|| other religious denominations in tl} 


In the original instrument we find this | 
‘*No religious test shall ever be | 
| required as a qualification to any office or pub- 
| lic trust under the United States.’ 
was not considered sufficiently comprehensive | 
for a free people, and subsequently we find it | 
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Christianity ; the appointed ministers and ¢., 
vants of God, by their presence and aid i 
solemnity and efficiency to the cere = 
upon the alliance are invoked the diving ruid 
ance and blessing. ‘lo most intents and + 
poses with every Christian denomination the 
marriage ceremony is regarded as a re . 
ordinance. Upon this point, therefore 
vital point in the discussion of the 
before us, the Catholic church in fac 


mMonial, and 


ligiou 
’ and a 
question 
t, and the 
: 1eory and 
usual practice, are with the Mormons in the; 
position, that the supervision and contro} of 
the marital relation are integral and essentia 
portions of their religious faith and practice. 
in the enjoyment of which they are protecte 


| by the Constitution. 


The Mormon people are a Christian denom. 
ination. ‘They believe fully in the Old and Ney 
Testaments, in the divinity of Christ's misgioy, 
and the upbuilding and triumph of His church, 
They do not believe, however, that light and 
guidance from above ceased with the crucifixiy 
on Calvary. On the other hand they find that 
in all ages, whenever a necessity therefor ex 


| isted, God has raised up prophets to speak to 


the people and to manifest to them His will aud 
requirements. And they believe that Josep) 


| Smith was such a prophet; that the time had 


arrived when there was a necessity for furthe: 
revelation, and through Joseph Smith it was 
given to the world. 

Upon this point of continuous revelation, 
which is really one of the turning points of the 
controversy, we are in accord with many of the 
most eminent divines of the Christian church, 
and with the most earnest and vigorous thinkers 
of our own day. 

Upon the departure of the Pilgrim fathers 
from Holland for America Rev. John Robin 
son, their beloved pastor, preached a fure 
well sermon, which showed a spirit of mildness 
and tolerance truly wonderful in that age, ani 
which many who claim to be ministers of God 
would to well to imitate in this: 

‘* Brethren, we are quickly to part from one anoth 


|| and whether I may ever live to see your faces oi 
| earth any more the God of Heaven only knows; bu 


whether the Lord hath appointed that or not, Icharg 
you before God and His blessed angels that you {0! 
low me no further than you have seen me follow ti: 


| Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal anything to you 


by any other instrument of His, be as ready toreceiy 


| it as you were to receive any truth by my ministry 


for I am fully persuaded, 1 am very confident, that 
the Lord has more truth yetto break forth out of His 
Holy Word. 

‘For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the 
condition of the reformed churehes, who are com 
to a period in religion, and will go at present 1 
further than the instruments of their reformation. 


| The Lutherans cannot be Crawn to go beyond what 
authority of the Old Testament writers, but by || 


Luther saw. Whatever part of His will our good Goi 
has revealed to Calvin they will rather die than em- 
brace it; and the Calvinists, yousee, stick fast wher 
they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw 
not all things. 

* This is amisery much to be lamented, for though 
they were burning and shining lights in their times, 
yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel ot 
(iod; but were they now living would be as ready to 
embrace further light as that which they first r 
ceived. I beseech you to remember that it is an ar- 
ticle of your church covenant that you shall be read) 
to receive whatever truths shall be made known to 
you from the written word of God,’’ 


And, says Ralph Waldo Emerson, in one 0! 
his most golden utterances : 


‘*Llook for the hour when that snare beauty 
which ravished the souls of those Hebrews, ani 
through their lips spoke oracles to all time, shall 
speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures contain immortal sentences that have 
been the bread of lifeto millions. But they have no 
epical integrity; are fragmentary ; are not shown !!! 
their order to the intellect. T icok for the new 
Teacher that shall follow so far those shining laws 
that he shall see them come full circle; shall see 
their rounding, complete grace; shall see the world 
to be the mirror of the soul.”’ 


Conceding, therefore, that new revelations 
may be at all times expected in the future o! 
our race, as they have beeu at all times vouch 


safed in the past, and the whole controversy 
ends. A man hasarisen named Joseph Smith; 
he claims to be aprophet of God, and a numer 
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community see fit to admit the justice of 
claim. Itisa religious sect ; ithas to-day 
ated its right to live by works and saeri- 


LiU« 


. which are the admiration even of its ene- | 
It brings forward certain new doctrines; | 


church government ; of baptism, even for 
rdead; of the marriage relation. - Upon 
+ point is it more probable that light from 
ve would be given to our race than upon 
marriage relation? ‘The social problem is 
. question of the age. The minds of many 
‘ie foremost men and women of our day 
given to the study of the proper position 
i relations of the sexes. The wisest differ— 
yer honestly and unavoidably. Endless are 
he dispute and clamor of those honestly striv- 
«to do away with the social evil, to amelior- 
«e the anomalous condition of the wronged 
J suffering women of to-day. And while 
is so, while thousands of the good and 
eof all creeds and parties are invoking the 
vine guidance in their efforts for the good 
ur fallen humanity, is it strange that the 
ivine guidance thus earnestly besought should 
ve; that the prayers of the righteous be 
nswered? The Mormon people believe that 
God has thus spoken; that through Joseph 
Smith He has indicated the true solution of 
social questions of our day; and while 
y persecute or question no man for differ- 
» honestly with them as to the Divine author- 
y of such revelation, they firmly insist that in 
cir following of what they believe to be the 
ill of God they are entitled to the same im- 
juuity from persecution at the hands of the 
Government, and to the same liberty of thought 
wd speech, wisely secured to other religious 
els by the Constitution. 
Upon the point whether polygamy can prop- 
y be considered as a part of our religious 
ith and practice I beg leave humbly further 
submit, sir, that the decision rests solely on 
‘onscience and belief of the man or woman 
proclaims it to be a religious belief. As 
we said, it is not numbered among the 
ies of that code recognized by all nations 
riug any form of government under which 
uals are restrained or punished, and to 
ike it such a new code must be framed. 
\y people proclaim polygamy as a part of 
ieir religious belief. If they are honest in 
iis, however much they may be in error, they 
‘and on their rights under the Constitution, 
ud to arrest that error you must appeal to 
reason and not to force. I am here not to 
rgue or demonstrate the truthfulness of their 
faith; [am not called upon to convince this 
ionorable House that it is either true or false ; 
utif I can convince you that this belief is 
ionorably and sincerely entertained my object 
accomplished. 
It is common to teach, and thousands be- 
eve, that the leaders of the sect of Latter- 
lay Saints, popularly known as Mormons, 
are hypocrites, while their followers are either 
gnorant, deluded men and women or people 
ueld to their organization by the vilest impulses 
of lust. To refute these slanders I can only 
‘0 as the earlier Christians did, point to their 
illerings and sacrifices, and | may add the 
inanimous testimony of all, that aside from 
what they consider the objectionable practice 
t polygamy, my constituents are sober, moral, 
just, and industrious in the eyes of all impar- 
ai witnesses. In this community, removed 
by long reaches of wastes from the moral in- 
luences of civilization, we have a quiet, orderly, 
and Christian community. Our towns are with- 
out gambling-hells, drinking-saloons, or broth- 
els, while from end to end of our Territory the 
nnocent can walk unharmed at all hours. 
Nor is this due to an organized police, but to 
the kind natures and Christian impulses of a 
good people. In support of my argument of 
their entire sincerity | with confidence appeal 
to their history. 
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The Mormon church was established at l’ay- 
ette, New York, in the year 1830. In 1831 the 
headquarters of the people was removed to 
Kirtland, Ohio, and considerable numbers of 


missionaries were sent out to preach the new | 


religion in various parts of the northern States. 


Many converts were made, and removed to | 
Kirtland ; but they were subjected to various | 
petty annoyances and persecutions by the sur- | 


rounding people. 
easily acquired for the rapidly increasing num- 
bers the new converts were advised to Iccate 
in Jackson county, Missouri, where land was 


abundant and cheap, where in fact but few set- | 


tlers had preceded our people. The Mormons 
soon became a prosperous and wealthy com- 
munity ; the same habits of industry and thrift 
which they have ever maintained being even 
then vigorously inculeated by their leaders. 
Many hundred thousand acres of Government 


| land were purchased, fine farms and thriving 
first | 


settlements were established, and the 
printing-press in western Missouri put in oper- 
ation. But the wealth acquired by the people 
was desired by our neighbors; the lawless bor- 


Land not being abundant or | 


der-men, who afterward made the frontiers of | 


Kansas their battle-field, attacked, plundered, 


and murdered our settlers, and finally drove | 


them from their delightful homes, which they 
appropriated to themselves. 

The title to much of the land in Jackson and 
other counties is to-day in Mormons who were 
then driven from their homes. During the 
troubles incident to the expulsion of the Mor- 
mons hundreds of men, women, and children 
were murdered, or died from diseases caused 
by exposure to the inclemencies of the weather. 
The wretched refugees afterward located in 
Clay, Caldwell, and Daviess counties, Missouri, 
where there were almost no settlers, and whete, 
within a few years, their industries had again 
built up thriving settlements and accumulated 
large herds of stock. The outrages of Jack- 
son county were then repeated, the Mormons 
driven from their homes, which were seized 
by the marauders, and thousands of women 
and children driven forth homeless, and the 
prey for the border-ruffians whose cupidity had 
been excited by the wealth of the industrious 
exiles. Hundreds perished from cold, expo- 
sure, and starvation. But their leaders, sus- 
tained by an undying faith, again called to- 
gether their scattered and impoverished fol- 
lowers, and removing to Illinois, founded the 
city of Nauvoo. 


lor several years they were comparatively | 


undisturbed. ‘They built up one of the most 
thriving and beautiful cities of the State. Far 


as the eye could reach from the eminence of | 


their temple the well-tilled farms and gardens, 
the comfortable farm-houses, the mills and 
factories and well-tilled schools attested the 
industry, the thrift, and the wealth. of the once 
Sut again their wealth 
created envy in the lawless border-men of the 
new State. Without what even their enemies 
claim was justifiable cause, and in a manner 
which Governor Ford characterized as a per- 
manent disgrace to the people of the State, 
they were attacked, pillaged, and driven across 
the river, their houses burned, their women 
and children driven forth unsheltered in the 
inclement season of the year, their lgaders 
brutally murdered. 

The annals of religious persecution, so fruit- 
ful of cruel abuse, can give nothing more 
pitiable and heartrending than the scenes 
which followed this last expulsion. Aged men 
and women, the sick and feeble, children of 
tender years, and the wounded, driven into the 
flats of the river, yet in sight of their once 
happy houses, to perish from exnosure and star- 
vation. While over our broad land the church- 
bells of Christian communities were ringing 
out peace and good-will to men: while to the 
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churches thronged thousands to hear preached || 
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| the Gospel of charity and forgiveness, these 


poor, heart-sick followers of the same Redeemer 
were driven in violence from their houses to 
perish like wild beasts in the swamps and 
wilderness. ‘The gentlemen charge us with 
hyprocrisy and depraved lusts for motives with 
such a record as this to mock their charges! 
The world has many hypocrites, and is well 
filled with wicked men, but they keep about 
them the recompense of sin, and have other 
histories than this I give you, and which his 
tory no man can deny. 

Word went out to the world that Mormonism 
had finally been annihilated. But again the 
scattered hosts were gathered together, and 
set out on a pilgrimage that since that of the 
children of Israel has been without parallel in 
the history of the human race. ‘They had no 
stores; they were beggared in the world’s 
goods, yet with earnest religious enthusiasm 
they toiled on through unknown deserts, over 
unexplored mountain ranges, and across plains 
haunted by savages only less cruel than the 
white Christians who had driven them forth in 
search of that promised land where at last they 
could worship God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their own consciences and find un- 
broken that covenant of the Constitution which 
guards this sacred right. Ragged, foot-sorc, 
starving, and wretched they wandered on. 
Delicately nurtured women and their little 
children dug roots, or subsisted on the bark 
of trees or the hides of animals. From Nau- 
voo to Salt Lake, the valley of their promised 
land—fifteen hundred miles—there is to-day 
scarce a mile along that dreary and terrible 
road where does not repose the body of some 
weary one whom famine or sickness or the 
merciless savage caused to perish by the way. 

It was while on this pilgrimage that an order 
came from the Government for five hundred 
men to serve as soldiers in the Mexican war. 
‘The order was promptly obeyed. ‘hese devoted 
men who had received only cruel persecution 
from the people they were called upon to pro 
tect on the field of battle dedicated their poor, 
helpless wives to God and themselves to their 
country. Leaving their families to struggle on 
as best they could these brave, patriotic men 
followed our flag into New Mexico and Cali 
fornia, and were at last disbanded at San Diego 
with high praise from their officers, but with 
scanty means to return to those they loved, 
and whom they had left to suffer, and perhaps 
to perish on the way. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, three times did this per 
secuted people, before their location in Utah, 
build up for themselves pleasant and prosper 
ous homes, and by their industry surround 
themselves with all the comforts and appliance 
of wealth; and three times were they, by an 
unprincipled and outrageous mob, driven trom 
their possessions and reduced to abject pov 
erty. And bear it in mind that in every in 
stance the leaders of these organized mobs 
offered to all who would abandon and deny 
their faith toleration and the possession of 
their homes and wealth. But they refused the 
tempting snare. ‘hey rejoiced that they were 
thought worthy to suffer for the Master, and, 
rather than to deny their faith they welcomed 
privation ; they sacrificed all that earth could 
offer ; they died the saintly martyr’s death. 

Mr. Speaker, is this shining record that of a 
community of hypocrites? What other Chris 
tian denomination of our country can show 
higher evidences of earnestness, of devoted 
self-sacrifice for the preservation of their reli 
gious faith? 

In further presentation of my argument, Mr. 
Speaker, that the doctrine of polygamy is an 
essential feature in our religious faith, and that 
in our adherence thereto we are advocating no 
new or unsupported theory of marriage, I crave 
the indulgence of the House while I cite som 
few from the numerous writers of weight and 
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authority in the Christian church who have 
illustrated or supported the doctrine. 

Now, sir, far be it from me to undertake to 
teach this learned House, and above all the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on the 
l'erritories, great theological truths. If there 
be any subject with which this honorable body 

especially conversant, itistheology. I have 
heard more Seripture quoted here, and more 

\orality taught, than in any other place it was 
ever my fortunetoserve. With greatdiflidence, 
then, I venture to suggest to the supporters of 
this bill, that while polygamy had its origin in 
lloly Writ, taught, as I have said before, by 
the greatest of all law-makers, and not only 
tolerated, but explicitly commanded by the 
\lraighty, as | shall presently show, monog- 
amy, or thesystem of marriage now recognized 
hy so many Christian nations, originated among 
the pagans of ancient Greece and Rome. 

| know, sir, that the report accompanying 
the bill fetches vast stores of theological in- 
formation to bear; informs us that polygamy 
is contrary to the divine economy, and refers 
to the marriage of the first human couple, and 
cites the further testimony of the Bible and 
that of the history of the world. Setting aside 
the last named as slightly too voluminous for 
critical examination in the present discussion, 
we will take up, as briefly as possible, the 
divine authorities, and the commentaries and 
discussions thereon by eminent Christian writ- 
ers, and see how far my people have been 
misled by clinging to them. As for the illus- 
trious example quoted of our first parents, all 
that can be said of their marriage is that it was 
exhaustive. Adam married all the women in 
the world, and if we would find teaching by 
example we must go among his descendants, 
where examples can be found among the 
favored people of God, whose laws were of 
divine origin, and whose conduct received sanc- 
tion or punishment at His hands. 

At the period of the Reformation in Germany, 
during the early part of the sixteenth century, 
those great reformers, Luther, Melancthon, 
Awingle, and Bucer, held a solemn consulta- 
tion at Wittenberg on the question ‘‘ whether 
it is contrary to the divine law for a man to 
have two wives at once?’’ and decided unan- 
imously that it was not; and upon the author- 
ity of this decision Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 
actually married a second wife, his first being 
stillalive. This fact is recorded in D’ Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation, and by other au- 
thors of that period. 

Dr. Hugo Grotius, a celebrated Datch jurist, 
and statesman, and most emine::t law-writer 
of the seventeenth century, states that ‘‘ the 
Jewish laws allow a plurality of wives to one 
man,’’ 

Hon. John Selden, a distinguished English 
author and statesman, a member of Parliament 
for Lancaster in 1624, and who represented the 
University of Oxford in the Long Parliament 
of 1640, in his work entitled ‘‘ Uzor Hebraica,’’ 
the Hebrew Wife, says that ‘* polygamy was 
allowed, not only among the Hebrews, but in 
most other nations throughout the world; and 
that monogamy is a modern and a Kuropean 
custom, almost unknown to the ancient world.’’ 

Dr. Samuel Puffendorf, professor of law in 
the University of Heidelberg, in Germany, and 
afterward of Lund, in Sweden, who wrote dur- 
ing the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
in his great work on the law of nature and of 
nations, says that ‘‘the Mosaic law was so far 
from forbidding this custom (polygamy) that 
it seems in several places to suppose it;’’ and 
in another place he says, in reference to the 
rightfulness thereof, ‘‘The polygamy of the 
fathers, under the old covenant, is an argu- 
iment which ingenuous men must confess to be 
unanswerable. ’’ 

Rev. Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, the 
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nent among both historians and theologians, 
wrote a tract upon this subject near the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. ‘The tract was 
written on the question, ‘‘ls a plurality of 
wives in any case lawful under the Gospel?’’ 


“Neither is it (a plurality of wives) anywhere 
marked among the blemishes of the patriarchs. Da- 
vid’s wives, and store of them he had, are termed by 
the prophet God’s gift to him; yea, a plurality of 
wives was made in some cases aduty by Moses’s law; 
when any died without issue his brother or nearest 
kinsman was to marry his wife, for raising up seed 
to him: and all were obliged to obey this, under the | 
hazard of infamy if they refused it; neither is there 
any exceptions made forsuchas were married. lroin | 
whence | may faithfully conclude that what God 
made necessary in some cases to any degree can 
in no case be sinful initself; since God is holy in all 
llis ways. 

** But it is now to be examined if itis forbidden by 
the Gospel. Asimple and express discharge of a plu- 
rality of wives is nowhere to be found. 

** Itis true our Lord discourages divorces, except in 
the case of adultery, adding that whosoever puts 
away his wife upon any other account commits 
adultery: so St. Luke and St. Matthew in one place 
have it, or commits adultery againsther; soSt. Mark 
has it, or causes her to commit adultery; so St. Mat- 
thew in another place. 

** But, says an objector, if it be adultery, then, to 
take another woman after an unjust divorce, it will 
tollow that the wife has that rightover the husband's 
body that he must touch no other. 

“This is indeed plausible, and it is all that canbe 
brought from the New Testament which seems con- 
vincing; yet it will not be found of weight. 

** For it is to be considered that if our Lord had 


| been to antiquate the plurality of wives, it being so 


deeply rooted in the men of that age, confirmed by 
such fashions and unquestioned precedents, and riv- 
eted by so longa practice, He must have done it 
plainly and authoritatively, and not in such an in 

volved manner as to be sought out of [lis words by 
the search of logic. 

**Neither are these dark words made more clear 
by any of the apostles in their writings; words are 
to be carried no further than the design upon which 
they were written will lead them to; so that of our 
Lord being in that place to strike out divorce so 
explicitly, we must not by a consequence condemn 
a plmrality of wives, since it seems not to have fallen 
within the scope of what our Lord does there disap- 
prove. 

** Therefore, to conclude this short answer, wherein 
many things are hinted which might have been en- 
larged into a volume, I see nothing so strong against 
a plurality of wives as to balance the great and vis- 
ible imminent hazard that hangs over so many 
thousands if it be not allowed.’’ 


Rev. Martin Madan, relative of the poet 
Cowper, and an accomplished scholar, was 
chaplain of the Lock hospital in London dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
By his exertions the first chapel for the use of 
the unfortunate inmates of that hospital was 
built, and then, perhaps for the first time in the | 
history of England, the gospel was preached 
for the special benefit of fallen women. The 
sympathies of their benevolent chaplain were 
so deeply enlisted in their behalf that he pub- 
lished a book upon the subject in 1780, entitled 
‘‘Thelyphthora; or,a Treatiseon Female Ruin, 
in its Causes, Effects, Consequences, Preven- 
tion, and Remedy,’’ which remedy he discov- 
ers to be polygamy, and which he discusses in 
a very thorough manner in three octavo vol- 
umes. I submit copious extracts from this 


learned work, which, in addition to being || 


directly in point in the discussion before us, 
illustrate the earnestness and sincerity of the 
author in his efforts to benefit the condition of 
fallen women and to prevent the ruin of others: 


* Seventhly. I have mentioned the law being ex- 
plained by the prophets. These were extraordinary 
messengers, whom God raised up and sent forth under 
au special commission, not only to foretell things to 
come, but to preach to the people, to hold forth the 
law, to point out their defectionsfrom it, and to call 
them to repentance under theseverest terms of God’s 
displeasure unless they obeyed. Their commission 
in these respects we find recorded in Isaiah lviii: 1, 
‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice likea trumpet; 
show my people their transgression, and the house 
of Jacob their sins.’ This commission was to be faith- 
fully executed at the peril of the prophet’s own de- 
struction, as appears from the solemn charge given to 


thou shalt surely die, and thou givest him not warn- | 


| ing, nor speakest to warn the wicked to save his life, | 


i} 


the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but his | 
blood will I require at thine hand.’ at). 
“These prophets executed their commissions very | 


; - to ~ || unfaithfully toward God and the people, as well as | 
particular friend of William III, who was emi- | 


most dangerously for themselves, if a plurality of | 
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wives was sin against Grod’s law, for it was the 
mon practice of the whole nation, from ¢} - : 
on the throne to the lowest of the people- pI 
neither Isaiah, Jeremiah, nor any of the prop ; 
bore the least testimony against it. They reproy 
them sharply and plainly for defiling their nej oh te 
wives, as Jeremiab, v:8; xxix:23; in which 
chapter we not only find the prophet be . 
mony against adultery, but against whoredo; 
fornication, (verse 7,) for that they assem)h]e ti 
selves by troops in the harlot’s houses. Not a 
against polygamy. Low is it possible, in any hen 
to think that this, if asin, should never be ment;, 
as such by God, by Moses, or any of the prophet 

** Lastly, in the Old Testament plural marriaeo y 
not only allowed in all cases, butin some comms 
llere, for example, is the law, (Duet. xxy : 5-] 
brethern dwell together, and one of them die » 
have no child, the wife of the dead shall not ma, 
without unto astranger; her husband’s brother sh... 
go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and po. 
torm the duty of a husband’s brother unto her i 
it shall be that the first-born that she beareth <},,\) 
succeed in the name of the brother which is dead ; 
his name be not put out of Israel,’ &e. : 

“This law must certainly be looked upon a 
exception from the general law, (Leviticus xyjij 
and the reason of it uppears in the lawitself, nam 
‘To preserve inheritances in the families to y 
they belonged.’ ’’ P . , i 

** As there was no law against plurality of wiy 
there wasnothing to exempt & married man from t}, 
obligation of marrying his brother’s widow.” _ 

it * ‘lor to let us suppose that ; 
only the surviving brother, but all the near kip 
men, to whom the marriage of the widow and th 
redemption of the inheritance belonged, were yp, 
ried men—if that exempted them from the oblic, 
tion of this law—as they could not redeem the inhey 
itance unless they married the widow, (Ruth iv: 
the widow be tempted to marry a stranger, to py 
herself and the inheritance into his hands, and t 
whole reason assigned for the law itself, that of 
ing up seed to the deceased, to preserve the inhe 
itence in his family that his name be not put out 
Israel, fallto the ground. For which weighty reasons. 
as there was evidentiy no law against a pturality 
wives, there could be no exemption of a man fro: 
the positive duty of this law because he was marri 
As we say, * Ubi cadit ratio, ibi idem jus.’ 

**T will now hasten to the examination of a not 
which 1 fear is too common among us, and on wh 
what is usually said and thought on the subject ot 
plurality of wives is for the most part built; I me 
thatof representing Christ as appearing in the wor 
as ‘a new lawgiver, who was to introduce a1 
pure and pertect system of morality than that « 
law which was given by Moses.’ This horrible 
phemy against the holiness and perfection of G 
law, as well as against the truth of Christ, who d 
clared that He came not to destroy the law, but 
fulfill it—this utter contradiction both of the 


Ali 


aring te 


in) 


1 


| and Gospel—was the foundation on which the her 
| tie, Socinius, built all his other abominable error: 


Christ most solemnly declared that heaven a 
earth could sooner pass than one jot or tittle pa 


| from the law. Think not, said He, that lame 
| to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not 


to destroy, but to fulfill. So farfrom abrogatingt 
law, or rule of life, which had been delivered byt 
hand of Moses, or setting up « new lawin oppositi 
to it, He came into the world to be subject to it i 


| all things, and so to fulfill the whole righteousnes 


it. (Matt.iii:15.) To magnify and make it hono: 
able, (Isaiak xiii: 21,) even by His obedience unt 
death. Speaking in the spirit of prophecy, (Psaln 
xl:8,) He says; ‘Lo, | come; in the volume of th 
book it is written of me. I delight to do thy will, 
my God; yea, Thy law is within my heart.’ Andi: 


| His public ministry how uniformly doth he speak 


| tents of the heart. For instance, when He is abou 


the same thing? 

“If we attend to ourSaviour’s preaching, and espe- 
cially to that heavenly discourse delivered from th 
mount, we shall find Him a most zealous advocat 
for the law of God, as delivered by Moses. We shall 
find Him stripping it of the false glosses by which 
the Jewish rabbis had obscured or perverted its mean 
ing, and restoring it to that purity and spirituality 
by which it reacheth even to the thoughts and in- 
to enter upona faithful exposition of the moral law, 
lest His hearers should imagine that what He was 


| about to say was contrary to the law of the Old Tes 


tament, being so different from the teachings of th 

Seribes and Pharisees, He prefaces His discours' 
with those remarkable words, (Matthew vy: 1l/-4) 

‘Think not that lam come to destroy the Jaw orthe 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill: 
for verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from ti 


| law_till all be fulfilled.’ 


**Let us take a nearer and more critical view © 
those passages of the Gospel in which Christ 1s sup 
posed to condemn the plurality of wives as adultery. 
‘The first which I shall take notice of as introducto!) 
to the rest, is Matthew v: 31-32: ‘It hath been sai, 


truct ’ \ | whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give het 
Ezekiel, chapter iii: 18, ‘ When I say to the wicked, |! 


a writing of divorcement. But I say unto you, that 
whosoevershall patamar be wife, saving for the cs 
of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery, 








li- 


whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, cv 
mitteth adultery.’ - 

“The best and fairest, and indeed the only way ‘ 
get at the truth on this, as on every occasion wher 
religion is concerned, is to lay aside prejudice, fro™ 
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{| : ‘ 
t 1 it may be derived, and let the | inheritable to the double portion of the first-bern, || a plurality « of wives, when, after Uriah’s death, 
© Prine, ‘i goritselfl. ‘Then we shall see th: it more || which could not be if the second marriage were not || added Bathsheba to his other wives. (Verses 24, 
and “wife. notw ithstanding the seventh com- deemed as lawful and valid as the first. \| “And Davi Saou rted Bathsheba, his wife, at - \ 
Prophy + was allowed by God himself, who, how- * Futhiy. Yo say that a plurality of wives is sinful || in unto her and lay with her, andshe bare as vd 
repro, ‘ye might take it, must infallibly know His || is to make God the author of sin; for, not to forbid || he called his name Solomon, [chat maketh peace and 
rhhar perfectly acquainted with His owa will that which is evil, but even to countenance and pro- || reconciliation or recompense, | and the Lord loved 
b fj -ouehiy understand His own law. If He did |} mote it, is being so far the author of it and aceessory 1} him.’ Again we find Nathan, who had been sent on 
ing ty nd to allow a plurality et wives, but to pre- | to it in the highest degree. And shail we dare to I] the former occasion, sent also on this, but with a 
lom nd condemn it, either by the seventh com- || Say, er even think, that this is chargeable upon Him || very different message. ‘And He {the Lord] sent bs 
ed th . nt or by some other law, how is it-possible whe isef purer eyes than to behold evil, and who |} the hand of Nathan, the prophet, and he called } 
taw He sh muuld make Jaws for its regulation, any | cannot look on iniquity? (Habakkuk i:18.) God || name Jedediah, [cdilectus ” lint—beloved of the 
; ile should make laws for the regulation forbid. Lord, } because of the Lord,’ cause of the favor 
enti ok murder? How is it conceivabie that * When God is upbraiding David, by the prophet || God had toward him. (V ers¢ 
phe id give the least countenance to il, orso ex- Nathan, for his ingratitude to his Almighty bens ** Let any read onward thr yueh the wl history 
rage His approbation as even to work miracles in | factor, (2 Samuel xii,) he does it in the following || of Solomon; let them consider the instancesof God 
Man + ofit? Korthe making» woman fruitful who || terms, verse 8: ‘I gave thee thy master’s heuse, and || peculiat favor toward him already m ioned, und 
ml); ; ily barren mus a hove been the effect of | thy master’s wives into thy bosom, and | gave thee || the many othersthatareto be foundinthe account wo 
die 4 tural power. Ife blessed, and, in a distin- |} the house of Israel and Judah, and if that had been || have of him; let them compare God’s dealings with 
Ol Marry | manner, owned the issue, and declared it |} too little I would, moreover, huve given thee such || the unhappy issue of David’s adultery and this happy 
her sha nate to all intents and purposes. If this benot || and such things.’ offspring of Bathsheba, one of his many wives, and 
and } ; what is? \| **Can we suppose God giving more wives than ore |) if the allowance and approbation of the latter doth 
er, A the first, namely, His making laws for the || into David’s bosom, who already had more than one, || not as clearly appear as the condemnation and pan 
et ition of polygamy, let us consider what is writ- || if it was sin in David totakethem’? Can we imagine || ishment of the former, surely all tinction and dit 
ead,t xodus Xx 710, .2f be. {t, 6. the husband) || that God would thus transgress, as it were, Lis own i} ference must be at an end, and Seripture itself } 
‘in, another wife, (not in so doing that he sins || commandment in one instance and so severely re- || the foree of its own evidence. 
0 eceventh commandment, recorded in the || prove andchastise David for breaking it in another? “The next Seripture to be - - r considered i 
Vili lit 1apter,) but her food, her raiment, (i. ¢. || Is it not rather plain, from the whole transaction, Matthew xix: 9: ‘I say unto ye whosoever shal! 
na first wiie,) and her duty of marriage, he shall || that David committed mortal sin in taking another put away his wife, except it be f x r fornication, 1 
0 h. Here God positively forbids a neg- living man’s wife, but not in taking the widows ot shall marry another, commit i adulter: l 
yuch more the divorcing or putting away of || the deceased Saul? And thus, therefore, though th« whoso morrieth her which is put away committeth 
ft wi st wife, but charges no sinintakingthe second. || lawofGodcondemned the first, yet itdidnotcondemn || adultery,’ 
from t idly. When Jacob married Rachel she was || the second. “Christ was surrounded at this time by a m 
Ww sud so continued for many years; but God * Siethly. When David took the wife of Uriah he multitude of people, who, in pri ple, ] 
tha ieave this as a punishment upon her for || was severely reprimanded by the prophet Nath ; || under the law of the Old Testament, were pol 
art ing 2 man who had another wife. It is said, || but after Uriah’s death he takes the same woman, || mists; and doubtless numbers of them were 20 in 
anu xxx: 22,) that God remembered Rachel, and thouch hé bad other wives betore, and no fault is || practice. Many there must have been amon 
cre ma rkened unto her and opened her womb, and || found with him; nor is he charged with the least || great multitude of Jews who had either married t 
> oblig : neeived and bare a son, and said,*God hath || flaw or insincerity in his repentance on that aceount. wives together, or, having one, took an th r to het 
eu wway my reproach.’ Surely, this passage of || The child which was the fruit of his intercourse with || and cohabited with both. Had our Gord intended 
liv ought to afford a complete answer to those || Bathsheba, during her husband Uriah’s life, God || to have condemned such practices he would scar 
r,t r the 1 ords of the marriage bond as cited by |] struck to death with {lis own hand. (2 Samuel xii: || have made use of words which did not deseribe t! 
and t (Matthew xix: ‘They twain shall be one || 15.) Solomon, born of the same woman, begotten by situation, but of words that did. It is very plaint 
of ra to prove polyga uy : sinful, and should lead usto || the same man,in © state of plurality of wives, 1 he that putteth away his wife by giving her a bil 
© inher e them as, by this instance and many others, i acknowledged by God Himselfas David’slawful issue, divorcement could have nothing y to do with | eman 
At Out oj iver himself appears to have done; that is || (1 Kings v: 5,) and as such sect upon his throne. The y ho took two wives toget! ier, OF one to another, ani 
reasons, where a woman not betrothed to another || law whieh positively exeluded b: rds, orthoseborn || ecohabited alike with both. But we are apt to 
ral herself in personal knowledge w ith the || out of awful wedlock, from the congregation of the strue Scripture by supposing persons to whorn | 
n ier choice, let thatiman 'ssituation bewhatit |] Lord, even to the tenth generation, (Deutcron ymy ticular things are said were in tl circum 
y twainshall be one fles jlow, otherwise, || xxiii: 2,) is wholly inconsistent with Solomon being then in which we are w; but other, 
tsuch a woman as Rae hel united to Jacob, || employed to build God’s temple, being the mouth of they had no municiy law plural 
an {a wife then living praying to God for a || the people to God in prayer, and offering sacrifices in Wives, as we have. So far from it, their whole tay 
nw n her intercourse with Jacob, and God, || the temple at its dedication, unless David's marriage is hi ee antly proved, all li 
Ject uf z to her, opening her womb, removing |} with Bathsheba was a lawful marriage; Solom said law, a every part there us, at t 
L me renness, and thus by miracletaking away her || lawful issue ofthat marriage; consequently a plural- Christ spake lat is recor thew xix 
ew We also find the offspring legitimate, || ity of wives no sin, either against the primary insti- as full force ‘and efficacy as ¢ y moment 
! rsof the land of Canaan, 2 plain proof || tution of marriage or against the seventh command Moses had delivered it to the peopl tle there 
{ i1and Ben Jamin were no bastards or born || ment. Butso far from Solomon being under auy || could no more state a pluralit y of es a ' 
( owial marrieg | disqualific ation from the law above mentioned, he by the law of Israel than Ll can stato \ 
Ol | ‘ce a like palpable instance of God’s miraculous is appointed by God Himselt to build thetemp ile. qd on by the laws of Enctar ud. 
W slemnaen in the case of dlannah. (1 Saim- |} Kings viii: 19.) His prayer is heard and the house “Can it be imagined that Cl t. maricn 
» Dut Lil [hese instances serve also to prove || is hallowed (chapter ix: 3) and filled with such glory His precision, so th roughly accurate in It 
the n God's account, the second marriage is just as || that the priests could not stand to hinister. (Chap- on every other point, should u O little tnt 
ae ie first, and as obligatory; and that our || ter viii: 11.) Solomon, therefore, as well as Samuel, || not to make Ilunself und i by | bearer 
6 er t less so is contradictory to the divine wis- || stands as demonstrable proof that achild born under Nay, that Lle should observe so Littie pre ion ast 
ven '! the circumstances of a plurality of wives is no ba to deséribe an offer which we to sup] > Hi 
ttl ily. God blessed and owned the issue. How || tard—God Himself being the judge, whose judgment || tocondemn? The most flagrant i I 
um utly this was the ease with regard toJoseph, || is according to truth. bvious and palpable detinihons of a p! t 
ot ! renesis Lxix : 22-26,)to Samuel, (see 1 Samuel, |} "A more striking instance of God's thoughts « \ , cannot be understood froia w l 
ting t l),.) Itwas expressly commanded that a bastard, || the total difference between a plurality of wives and that putteth awa vif 
L byt 1 ofawoman that was with ehild by whoredom, || adultery doesnot mect us anywhere with more fore and marricth ar ) 
posi enter into the congregation of the Lord, || and clearness in any aa of the sacred history than taking two wives tug ‘ ne ! bet 
to it » hi nth generation. (Deateronomy xiii: || in the account which is given us of David and Bath nora i 
ren Bat we find Samuel, the offepring of polygamy, || shebs and their issue, na co uit ‘ i td 
Hon ‘ring to the Lordin the tabernacle eat Shiloh, || ‘When David te ok Bathsheba she w nothe ! it pluratiiy of wive tt ! ‘ 
— a ! 1 his very childhood, clothed with a linen | man’s wife: the child which he begat by her in that iu order to take ar her. 
Psalt l, before i, the priest. See this whole his- || situation was begotten in adultery, and the thing “ Now, if a plurality of wive t 
e ol LSamuel iand ii.) Who, then, can doubt of |} which David had done lispleased the Lord. (2 Sam course riwil and void be eGod ‘ { 
y Will, ’s legitimacy, and conseqnrentiy of God's 1 wel mse 22) Aud i it was the consequence? Weare || legaliy desce lof the you vit D 
And in of and blessing on polygamy? If sucl i told (2 Samuel xii: 1) the Lord seut Nathan, the but from a spurious * not only inthel 
© Sspcax { marriage was, in God’s account, nell and | Deopheb ast David. Nathan opened his commission || above mentioned, but also in other ich J 
‘ a’ sin against the original law of marriage, || with a most beautiful parable descriptive of David's mentioned, So that when Christ is supposed to « 
nd es} eseventh commandment, or any other tw of | crime; this parable the pre applies to the con- || demn a plurality of wives as adultery, contrary tot 
rom no mark of legitimacy could have been found || vietion of the delinquent, sets it home upon his con- institution of marrisge and to theseventh comma 
dvoca leissue; fora null and void marriage is tanta | science, brings him to repentance, and the poor || ment, Ile must at the same time | ipposed to de 
Ve ET {to no marriage atall; and if no marriage,no ||} penitent finds mercy; his life is spared. (Verse 13.) || feat His own title to the character of the Messiah 
y Wi timaey of the issueccan possibly be. Ensteadof || Yet God will vindicate the honor of His moral goy- || concerning whom God had sworn to David that o 
aoe” 1a blessing as Hannah obtained, we should have || ernment, and that in the most awfal manner. The || the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, He woultt 
itual Lher and her husband, Bikanals, charged with || murder of Uriah is to be visited upon David and his || raise up Christ to sit on Histhrone. (See A 
ane a ltery, dragged forth and stoned to déath; for so |} house. ‘The sword shall never depart from thine || 59, with Psaln exxxii: 11.) ; 
ei vdultery to be punished, AW this furnishes us |} house.’ (Verse 10.) The idultery with Bathshebawas || “Lhe lawfulness of a plurality of wives must ol 
ral law 1 aconclusive proof that the having more than || to be retaliated in the most aggravated manner. || course, be established, or the whole of Christiani 
; wile with whieh a man coh: abited was not adu!- || ‘Bevause thou hast despised me aud hast taken the must fall to the ground, and Christ not be let 
ithe sight of God; or, in other words, tlrat it i| wife of Uriah, the Hittite, to be thy wife, thus saith was to come, but we must look for another. lat 
Prete ! * was reckoned by Him any sin ag ainst the || the Lord, I wilt raise up evil against thee ont of || thew xi : 3.) . anes ‘ 
St : cnth commandment, or the oriyinat marriage \| thine own house, and I will tuke thy wives and give || ‘In none of Bt. cand 8 epistles, nor in the seven 
a aan , ituti D, orany other law wl) 1atsoev« - || them unto thy neighbor before thine « ye s: and he awful ep tles which St. Jobn wu : mmanuded ) 
Mraldil Fourthly. sut there is a passage (Deuteronomy |} sball lie with thy wives in the sight of the sun; for write to the seven c hor thes in Asia, is a plurality 
A ene x1: 15) which is express to the point, and amounts || thou didst it secretly; but Twill do this thing before || wives found among the ¢ rimes for which they w 
. pa a demonstration of God’s allowance of plurality 1} wil Isracl and before the sun.’ All this was shortly reproved. Every other species of commerce between 
poms: Se es: <4 man have two wives, onebeloved and || fulfilled in the rebellion and incest of Absalom. || the sexes is distinctly and often mentioned; this nv 
a ated, amd they have borne him children, ] (Chapter xi: 21, 22.) And this was done in the way oneée, except on the woman’s side, (as Romans vil: 5.) 
3 ms th the beloved : ma the hated, and if the first-born 1 of judgment on David for taking and defiling the Sut had it i: n sinful and again t the - ole the 
i her lers that w hated, then it shall be, when he || wife of Uriah, and was incinded in the curses threat- man’s side, it is inconceivabie that it shi uld no 
ee is Sons to inherit that which he hath, that || ened (Deuteronomy xxxviii: 30) to the despisers of have been mentioned on both sides equally 
auc ; not make tho son of the beloved first-born || God’slaws. ** Grotius observes, ‘Among the pagans few natio 
ee sore the son of the hated, which is, indeed, the || “As to the issue of David’s adulterous commerce || were content with one wife,’ and we do not find th 
ont tha Wit-hOrny by giving him adouble portion of ali that || with Bathsheba it is written; (2 Samuel xii: 15,) the apostle mating thi: any pelle page may wi ; 
he cau hae h, for h he is the beginning of his strength, and | Lord struck the child the ot Uriah’s wife bare unto |; itean hardly | © suppo edt vat Ui > year aan " 1 
ry i of the first-born is his.’ On the footing of || Davi 1, aud 18 Was ve ry sick. Whatadreadful scourge || were sinful, that is to say an offense a t+ tint 
1 ‘iw the marriage of both women is equally law- || this was unto David, w ho could not but read his || of God, the great apustie should be so liberal and 
“Me ‘rou calls them both wives, and He cannot be |} crime in bis punishment, the following verses de- particular, in his Mpistle to the Corinthians, in | 
way t a it he calls them so they certainly were || clare, wherein we find David almost frantic with conde mnation of eve y otacr species : " mit 
1 where _ At the second wife bore the first son, that son was grief. llowever, the child’s sickness was untodeath, || merce between oe sexes, and yet omi : 
.e. from — rit before wsom born afterward of the first wife. || for (verse 18) on the seventh day the child died. | black catalogue, (chapter vi: 9, &e.,)or that! 
' “ere [he ISsue is expressly deemed legitimate, and | ‘Now let us tako a view of David’s act in taking not be as zealous for the honor of thelawo I 
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or of theseventh commandment, which was evidently 
to maintain it, as Ezra was for that positive law of 
Deuteronomy (vii:3) against the marrying with 
heathens. Izra made the Jews put away the wives 
which they had illegally taken, and even the very 
children which they had by them. How is it that 
Paul, if a plurality of wives was sinful, did not make 
the Gentile and the Jewish converts put away every 
wile but the first and annul every other contract ? 
‘Noman could have a fairer opportunity to bear 
his testimony against a national sin than the Bap- 
tist had; for it is said, (Matthew iii: 5,) ‘Then went 
t to him Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan,’ and among the number 
who were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their 
ins (verse 6) there were many harlots. (Chapter 
<xi:52.) So that it is evident he did not spare to in- 
veigh most sharply against the sin of fleshly unclean- 
liness. lad a plurality of wives been of this kind he 
doubtless would have preached against it; which, if 
he had, some trace would most probably have been 
left of it, as there is of his preaching against the sin 
of whoredom, by the harlots being said to have be- 


lieved on him; which they certainly would not have | 


thew xxi: 82,)ifthe preacher had not awakened them 
to a deep and real sense of their guilt by setting 
forth the bheinousness of their sin, He exerted his 
cloquence also against public aggrievances, such as 
the extortion of the public officers of the revenue, 
the publicans, tax-gatherers; likewise against the 
oppressive methods used by the soldiery, who made 
itm custom ¢« ither to take people’s goods by violence 
or to defraud them of their property by extorting it 
under the terror of false accusation. 


(hese were public grievances, against which the | 
l 


Laptist bore such open testimony, that the soldiers 
and publicans came to him, saying, ‘What shall we 
do?’ This being the case, is it conceivable that a 
man of the Baptist’s character, who was so zealous 
four the honor of the law as to reprove even a king 
to his face for adultery, should suffer, if a plurality 
of wives be adultery, a whole nation, as it were, of 
public adulterers, to stand before him, and not bear 
the last testimony against them? Ido not say this 
is a conclusive, but is surely a strong presumptive 
irgument, that in the Baptist’s views of the matter, 
a plurality of wives, whoredom, and adultery were 

y no neans the same thing. 

“While this system of a plurality of wives was 
reverenced and observed, we read of no adultery, 
whoredom, and common prostitution of women 
among the daughters of lsrael; no brothels, street- 


walking, venereal discases; no child-murder, and | 


those other appendages of female ruin which are too 
horrid to particularize. Nor were these things pos- 
ible which, since the revocation of the divine sys- 
tem and the establishment of human systems are 
ecome inevitable. Thesupposing our blessed Sav- 
our came to destroy the divine law, or alter it with 
respect Lomarriage, isto suppose Him laying a found- 
ation for the misery and destruction of the weaker 


tev. Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, cler- 
gymen of the Church of Ingland, joint au- 
thors of the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
published near the middle of the present cen- 
tury, in their commentary upon the passage in 
the Epistle to Timothy relative to the one wife 
of a bishop, say: 


“In the corrupt facility of divorce allowed both 
hy the Greek and Roman law it was very common 
tor man and wifeto separate and marry other par- 
ties during the life of one another. Thus a man 
might have three or four living wives; or rather 
women who had all suecessively been his wives.” 

‘ * A similar code is|now] unhappily 
to be found in Mauritius; there’’ . ° . . 
“it is not uncommon to meetin society three or four 
women who haveall been the wives ofthesame man.” 

‘ ** We believe itis this kind of suc- 
cessive polygamy, rather than simultaneous polyg- 
my, which is here spoken of as disqualifying for the 
Presbyterate. So Beza.’’ 

Rey. David A. Allen, D. D., a Congregation- 
alist and a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for foreign Missions, after a 
professional residence of twenty-five years in 
Hindostan, published a work in 1856, entitled 
india, Ancient and Modern, in which he says, 
pages 551-43; 

‘* Polygamy is practiced in India among the Hin- 
doos, the Mohammedans, the Zoroastrians, and the 
Jews. It isallowed and recognized by the Institutes 
of Menu, by the Koran, by the Zendavesta, and the 
Jews believe by their Scriptures, the Old Testament. 
It is recognized by all the courts in India, native and 
English. The laws of the British Parliament recog- 
nize polygamy among all these classes when the mar- 
riage connection has been formed according to the 
principles of their religion and to their established 
forms and usages. The marriage of a Hindoo ora 
Mohammedan with his second or third wife is just 
as valid and as legally binding on all parties as his 
marriage with his first wife; just as valid asthe mar- 
riage of any Christian in the Church of England.”’ 
: ’ , This man cannot divoree any 
of his wives if he would, and it would be great in- 
justice and eraelty to (hem and their children if he 


done any more thantheSecribes and Pharisees, (Mut- | 


| 











| a direct and an important bearing upon this 


|} and Hindostan is an integral part of that 


| are or as Ireland is. Hindostan is a civilized 


| the Gospel who reside there, and have resided 
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should.’’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘His having become 


| a Christian and embraced a purer faith will not re- 


lease him from those obligations in view of the English 
Government and courts or of the native population. 
Should he put them away, or all but one, they will 
still be legally his wives, and cannot be married to 
another man. And further, they have done nothing 
to deserve such unkindness, cruelty, and disgrace at 
hishands”” * * * *  “*Sofarfrom view- 
ing polygamy as morally wrong they not unfrequently 
take a second or a third wife with much reluctance, 
and from a painful sense of duty to perpetuate their 
name, their family, and their inheritance.” 

In an appendix to this work Dr. Allen in- 
forms the world that the subject of polygamy 
had been brought before the Calcutta Mission- 
ary Conference, a body composed of the mis- 
sionaries of the various missionary societies of 
Great Britain and America, and including Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, and others, in conse- 


| quence of the application of Christian converts 


who having several wives each to whom they 
had been legally married now desired admit- 
tance into the Christian churches. After fre- 
quent consultations and much consideration 
the conference, says Dr. Allen, came unani- 
mously to the following conclusion: 

“If a convert before becoming a Christian has 
married more wives than one, In accordance with 
ihe practice of the Jewish and primitive Christian 
churches, he shall be permitted to keep them all; 
but such a person is not eligible to any oflice in the 
church.” 


These facts, as Dr. Allen asserts them, have 


bill and the accompanying report. They prove 
that one of its main charges, that polygamy is 
abhorrent to every Christian nation, is false; 
for the British empire is a Christian nation, 


empire, as much so as its American provinces 


country, with schools and colleges and facto- 
ries and railroads and telegraphs and news- 
papers. Yet the great mass of the people, 
comprising more than eighty millions, are 
polygamists, and as such they are recognized 
and protected by the laws of the British Par- 
liament and the courts of the queen’s bench; 
and the English and American missionaries of 


there many years, and who know the practical 
working of polygamy, have assembled together 
in solemn conference, and unanimously pro- 
nounced it to be right, and in accordance with 
the practice of the primitive Christian churches; 
and the French, the Spanish, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, and other Christian nations are 
known to pursue a similar policy, and to allow 
the different peoples under their Governments 
the free and unmolested enjoyment of their 
own religions and their own marriage system, 
whether they are monogamous or polygamous. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that I have not wearied 
your patience by this citation of learned author- 
ities upon the antiquity and universality of the 
polygamic doctrines. My object in this part 
of my argument is not to prove that polygamy 
is right or wrong, but simply to illustrate that 
a doctrine the practice of which has repeatedly 
been commanded by the Almighty ; which was 
the rule of life with the Jews at the time they 
were the chosen people of God, and were in 
all things governed by His dictation ; which 
has among its supporters many of the most 
eminent writers of the Christian church of 
all ages, and which is now sanctioned by law 
and usage in many of the Christianized prov- 
inces of the British empire, is not wrong in 
itself. It is a doctrine the practice of which, 
from the precedents cited, is clearly not incon- 
sistent with the highest purity of character 
and the most exemplary Christain life. My 
opponents may argue that it is unsuited to the 
civilization of the age, or is the offspring of a 
religious delusion; but if so its remedy is to 
be sougat througk persuasion and not by the 
exercise of force; it isthe field for the mission- 
ary and not for the jurist or soldier. It isa 


the fields are white for the harvest, w) 
laborers are few. So soon, however. 


and have made their average morality 
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noble and a Christian work to purify a» 


lighten a benighted soul ; to lift up { 


hose ' 


are fallen and ready to perish; but fry, 


the pulpits of the land comes up the 


Cry { 
Lille | 


a 


Luthers, the Melancthons, the Whitfely. 
to-day have wiped out the immorality. 
tiousness, and crime of the older comm; 


i 
init 
ie 
that of the city of Salt Lake, let them = : 
their field of labor to the wilds of Utai,_ 
may God forever prosper the right. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that men able; 
more learned in the law than I will diseys:., 
legal monstrosities of this bill, frauch: , 
evil, as it is, not only to the citizen of 
but to the nation at large; but I must be 
doned for calling special attention to the . 
enth section, which gives to a single of} 
the United States marshal, with the cler, 
the court, the absolute right of selecting g }, 
and further, to the tenth section, which 
vides that persons entertaining an objection: 
religious theory, not those who have | 


an, ; 


i 


guilty of the practice of polygamy, but y 


have simply a belief in the abstract theory 
plural marriage, shall be disqualified as juror 

To see what a fearful blow this is at they, 
foundation of our liberties, what a digast; 
precedent for future tyranny, let us recall {yy 
a moment the history of the trial by jury, 
something with which all are as familiar 4 
with the decalogue, but which, like the te 
commandments, may occasionally be recal\; 
with profit. Jury trial was first known as; 
trial per pais—by the country ; and the theor 
was that when acrime had been commit! 
the whole community came together and s; 
in judgment upon the offender. This proc 
becoming cumbersomeas population increased, 
twelve men were drawn by lot from the coun- 
try, thus securing, as was supposed, a repre: 
sentation of the average public sentiment of 
the whole country, and which was further 
secured by requiring the finding of the jury 
be unanimous. 

A fair trial by jury by our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors was regarded as so precious tha! 
in Magna Charta itis more than once insiste( 
on as the principal bulwark of English liber 

Blackstone says of it: 


= =< ¢& 


“It is the glory of the English law. ti is the 
transcendent privilege which any subject can ec: 
or wish for, that he cannot be affected either in! 
property, his liberty or his person but hy the una 
mous consent of twelve of hisneighbors and equals; 
a provision which has, under Providence, secur 
the just liberties of this nation for a long succession 
of ages.”’ 

Our own people have been no whit bebi: 
the English in their high appreciation ot th 
trial by jury. In the original Federal Const: 
tution it was provided simply that the “tna 
of all crimes, except in cases of impeachmen', 
shall be by jury.’’ The framers of the Const 
tution considered that thé meaning of “trial 
by jury’’ was sufficiently settled by long es 
tablished usage and legal precedent, and tha! 
the provision just cited was sufficient. Butsuci 
was not the view of the people. One of tue 
most serious objections to the adoption of tue 
Constitution by the States was its lack of clear 
ness upon this most vital point, and Alexander 
Hamilton, in one of the ablest and most car’ 
fully considered numbers of the Federalis', 
endeavored to explain away this objection. 
The Constitution was adopted, but the nation 
was not satisfied ; and one of the earliest amen" 
ments to that instrument further provided tha! 
‘*no person shall be held to answer for a C&P” 
ital or otherwise infamous crime unless 00 4 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
and that ‘‘in all criminal prosecutions the 2° 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pu» 
lic trial by an impartial jury of the State and 


| district wherein the crime shall have been co™ 
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od, which district shall have been pre- | 

aly ascertained by law.’’ — 

rhus, Mr. Speaker, it will be observed 
«ich what scrupulous solicitude our ancestors 
iched over this great safeguard of the liber- 
=. of the people. Nothing was left to infer- 

-» or established precedent, but to every 

wen was guarantied in this most solemn 

»yeran impartial trial by a jury of his neigh- 

-< and his peers, residents of the district 

vo the offense was charged. 

Vow, sit, is there any member of this House 

) will claim or pretend that the provisions 
-shis bill are not in violation of this most 
_ ood feature in our Billof Rights? The trial 

. jury by this bill is worse than abolished, for 

‘orm—a sickening faree—remains while its 

tis utterly gone. A packed jury is worse 

, no jury at all. The merest tyro in the 

» knows that the essence of a trial by jury 

spsists in the fact thatthe accused is tried by a 
-y drawn by lot from among his neighbors; a 
vy drawn without previous knowledge, choice, 

- selection on the part of the Government; a 

oy which will be a fair epitome of the dis- 

‘ct where the offense is charged, and thus 
sich a tribunal as will agree to no verdict | 
except such as, substantially, the whole com- || 

nunity would agree to if present and taking 
wartin the trial. Any other system of trial by 

iry is a mockery and a farce. ‘The standard 
af public morality varies greatly in a country 

.) yast as ours, and the principle of a jury trial 
recognizes this fact, and wisely provides, in 
effect, that no person shall be punished who 
when brought to the bar of public opinion in 
‘he community where the alleged offense is | 
committed is not adjudged to have been guilty 

facrime. This most unconstitutional and 
wicked bill before us defies all these well- 
established principles, and strikes at the root 

‘the dearest rights of the citizen. I have an || 
earnest and abiding faith in the bright future || 

‘my native land; but if our national career, || 

iswe may fondly hope, shall stretch out before | 

sits unending glories, it will be because of 
prompt and decisive rebuke by the RKepre- 
eutatives of the people here of all such legis- 
ation as that sought in the bill before us. 
| have touched more fully, Mr. Speaker, 
upon the feature of the bill virtually abolishing | 
iry trial than upon any other because of its 
wore conspicuous disregard of constitutional | 
right. But the whole bill, from first to last, | 
smost damnable in its provisions and most 
worthy of consideration by the Representa- 
tves ofa free people. This is an age of great | 
religious toleration. This bill recalls the tear- 
ul days of the Spanish inquisition, or the days | 
when in New England Quakers were perse- 
cuted or banished and witches burned at the 
sake. It is but a short time since the coun- 
ry hailed with satisfaction a treaty negotiated | 
ou the part of a pagan nation through the 
ellorts of a former member of this body, and 
whose recent death has filled our hearts with 
sadness, whereby the polygamous Chinese emi- 
grants to our shores are protected in the enjoy- 
went of their.idolatrous faith, and may erect 
tieir temples, stocked with idols, and perform 
‘heir (to us) heathenish worship in every part | 
of our land unquestioned. And while the civil- || 
zed nations of Europe have combined to sus- 
‘ain and perpetuate a heathen nation practicing 
polygamy in its lowest form, and are hailing 
vith acclamation the approach of its head, the 
American Congress is actually deliberating over 
‘bill which contemplates the destruction of 
a0 industrious people and the expulsion of 
the great organizer of border civilization. 

Can it be possible that the national Congress 
vill even for a moment seriously contemplate 
‘ue persecution or annihilation of an integral | 
portion of our citizens, whose industry and || 
haterial development are the nation’s pride, | 
because of a slight difference in their religious 


| 
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|| about of any people in the nation. 


| the nation. 
of bankrupt speculators anxious to grow rich 


| the presence of large armies. 


The Tariff—Mr. Mayham. 


faith ; a difference, too, not upon the fund- 
amental truths of our common Christianity, 
but because of their conscientious adherence 
to what was once no impropriety even, but a 
virtue? This toleration in matters of religion, 
which is perhaps the most conspicuous feature 
of our civilization, arises not from any indif- 
ference to the sacred truths of Christianity, 
but from an abiding faith in their impregna- 
bility, a national conviction that trath is mighty 
and will prevail. We have adopted as our 
motto the sentiment of Paul: ‘‘ Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.’’ The 
ancient Jewish rabbi, in his serene confidence 


| that God would remember His own, was typical 


of the spirit of our age: ‘‘ Refrain from these 








or this work be of men, it will come to nought; |! 


but if it be of God, ye cannot overcome it.”’ 


[ have the honor of representing here a con- | 


stituency probably the most vigorously lied 
I should 
insult the good sense of this House and of the 
American people didI stoop to a refutation of 
the countless falsehoods which have been cir- 


culated for years in reference to the people | 
These falsehoods have a common | 


of Utah. 
origin—a desire to plunder the Treasury of 
They are the children of a horde 


through the sacrifice even of human life. 
During the administration of Mr. Buchanan 


| @ Mormon war was inaugurated, in great meas- 
| ure through the statements of Judge W. W. 


179 
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not build factories and fill the land with thrifty 
farms. ‘That a nation of thieves and murder- 
ers do not live without intoxicating liquors 
and become famous for the products of their 
dairies, orchards, and gardens. A corrupt tree 
bringeth not forth the fruits of temperance, 
Christianity, industry, and order. 

Mr. Speaker, those who have been so kind 
and indulgent as to follow me thus far will have 
observed that [ have aimed, as best | might, to 
show— 

1. That under our Constitution we are enti- 
tled to be protected in the full and free enjoy- 
ment of our religious faith. 

2. That our views of the marriage relation 


| are an essential portion of our religious faith. 
men, and let them alone; for if this counsel || 


3. That in considering the cognizance of the 
marriage relation as within the province of 


|| church regulations we are practically in accord 


with all other Christian denominations. 
4. ‘That in our views of the marriage relation 


| as @ part of our religious belief we are entitled 


Drummond, a man of infamous character and | 
life, and who is cited as authority in the report | 


accompanying this bill. His statement, as 


there published, that the Mormons had de- | 


| stroyed all the records, papers, &c., of the 


supreme I*ederal court of the Territory, and 
grossly insulted the lederal officers for oppos- 
ing such destruction, was, as I have been 
informed by unquestionable authority, one of 
if not the principal cause of the so-called Mor- 


; mon war. 


An army was sent to Utah; twenty or thirty 


| million dollars were expended before the Gov- 


ernment bethought itself to inquire whether 


' such statements were true; then inquiry was 
| made and it was learned that the whole state- 


ment was entirely false; that the records were 
perfect and unimpaired ;* whereupon the war 
ended, but not until colossal fortunes were ac- 
cumulated by the hangers-on and contractors 
for the Army, who had incited the whole affair. 


| These men, and numerous would-be imitators, 


long for the retura of that golden age. ‘They 
fill the ears of the public with slanders and 
with falsehoods; that murders are rife; that 
life and property are unsafe in Utah without 
‘They have even 
sometimes induced I*ederal territorial officers, 
through ignorance or design, to become their 
tools to help forward their infamous work. 
But since the railroad was completed many of 


the American people have looked for them- || 


selves. ‘They see in Utah the most peaceful 
and persistently industrious people on the con- 
tinent. They judge thetreeby its fruits. They 
read that a community given up to lust does 


* Extract from report of Governor Cumming. 

Executive Orrick, Great Sart Lake Ciry, 

Uray Territory, May 2, 1858. 
ak * 2 oe * 


Sir: * . 


_ Since my arrival I have been employed in exam- | 
| ining the records of the supreme and district courts, 


| which I am now prepared to report upon as being || resumed theconsideration of the bill (H.R. No. 1068) 


perfect and unimpaired, This will doubtless be ac- 


| ceptable information to those who have entertained 


an impression to the contrary. 

I have also examined the legislative records and 
other books belonging to the oflice of the seerctary 
of State, which are in perfect preservation. 

ad - a * a ¥ a 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. CUMMING, 


Governor of Utah. 
Ifon. Lewts Cass, 


Secretary of State, Washington City, D. C. 


| as regards his religious belief. 


to immunity from persecution under the Con- 
stitution if such views are sincerely held ; that 
if such views are erroneous, their eradication 
must be by argument and not by force. 

5. That of our sincerity we have, both by 
words and works and sufferings, 
nearly forty years abundant proof. 

6. That the billin practically abolishing trial 
by jury, as well as in many other respects, is 
unconstitutional, uncalled for, and in direct 
opposition to that toleration in religious belief 
which is characterisitic of the nation and age. 

It is not permitted, Mr. Speaker, that any 
one man should sit as the judge of any other 


given for 


This is a mat- 
ter which rests solely between each individual 
and his God. The responsibility cannot be 
shifted or divided. It is a matter outside the 
domain of legislative action. The world is full 


| of religious error and delusion, but its eradica- 


tion is the work of the moralist and not of the 


legislator. Our Constitution throws over all 
sincere worshipers, at whatever shrine, its 
guarantee of absolute protection. ‘The mo- 


ment we assume to judge of the truthfulness 
or error of any creed the constitutional guar 


| antee is a mockery and a sham. 


Three times have my people been dispersed 
by mob violence, and each time they have arisen 
stronger from the conflict; and now the doe- 
trine of violence is proposed in Congress. It 
may be the will of the Lord that to unite and 
purify us it is necessary for further violence, 
suffering, and blood. If so, we humbly and 


| reverently submit to the will of Him in whose 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


hands are all the issues of human life. Here- 
tofore we have suffered from the violence of 
the mob; now the mob are to be clothed in the 
authority of an unconstitutional and oppressive 
law. If this course be decided upon I can only 
say that the hand that smites us smites the most 
| sacred guarantees of the Constitution, and the 
blind Samson, breaking the pillars, pulls down 
upon friend and foe alike the ruins of the State. 


' The Tariff. 
| SPEECH OF HON. S. L. MAYHAM, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 26, 1870. 
The House met as in Committee of the Whole, and 


| to amend existing laws relating to the duty on im- 
ports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
field of argument upon the subject of tariff has 
been so thoroughly explored, and the resources 
so completely exhausted in this debate, that I 
do not propose to repeat the arguments or to 
occupy the time of this committee in glean 
| ing the field from which such a rich harvest o* 
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statistical facts and logical theories have been 
gathered. LutI may be permitted to group 
together some of the deductions which seem 


to my mind to be the logical results of the laws | 
of trade and the doctrines of political economy, | 


is proved by this discussion; and first among 
these it seems to be conceded by all that the 
normal condition of commerce is free trade, 
and that that condition can only be altered by 
ihe enactment of positive law. 
right of every inhabitant, unrestricted by legis- 
lation, is to deal with his fellows without any 
restriction further than the payment of a con- 
sideration equivalent in value for the com- 
modity which he purchases, and this natural 
rigt is not confined to individuals of the same 
locality or nationality. It extends to every 
inhabitant of the globe, and is exercised by all 
with unrestrained freedom where artificial or 
legal obstacles are not imposed. 

lie organization of human society into gov- 


ernments creates the necessity of a revenue | 


to defray the expenses incident to the adminis- 


iration and enforcement of law, and to meet | 


that condition of things taxes either voluntary 


ate om - 
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But it is assumed by the protectionists that | 


as an incident of a tariff for revenue it may 
be so adjusted that it will operate as a protec- 
tion to certain classes or branches of industry, 
and that as between nations it is sound policy 


so to impose duties on imports that a burden | 


will be placed upon the productions of foreign 
countries and thereby foster and facilitate 
home competition, and that this kind of legis- 
lation is necessary to enable the domestic man- 
ufacturer and producer to compete with and 


| overcome the natural or artificial advantage 


of other nations in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of commodities which are necessary 


for ourconsumption, and which must enter into | 


and form a part of our commerce as a nation. 


| This, it is submitted, is not sound political 


| economy, 


If there is one law of trade that 
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| is more universal in its application than ail | 


or involuntary are necessarily imposed upon | 


the subject of governments for the protection 
and defense of the weak against the strong. 
In the invention of the ways and means for de- 
fraying these expenses and their distribution 
umong the people a system of taxation on im- 


ports was early established among the nations | 


of the world, and has been acted upon with 

greater or less rigor by almost all civilized and 

commercial nations from time immemorial. 
‘This system of taxation, solely for the pur- 


poses of revenue, which was the duty which 
the citizen owed to the Government for protec- 
tion to his life, liberty, and property, is the 
origin of an international tax upon commerce, 


aud is the only sound reason for its imposition. 
l‘ew will undertake to maintain, indeed none 
iu this discussion have assumed the bold atti- 
tude of imposing a tax upon the consumer 

siely upon the theory of protecting any class 
ol business or any particular branch of industry. 
All agree that every citizen owes a tribute to 
the support of good government; none will 
urge that every consumer owes a tribute to any 
ass or caste of citizens. Based upon this 
heory, the Constitution of the United States 
rrovides that 


~~ — » 


* The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
aud provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

Nothing is more manifest 
iramers 


than that the 
of that instrument intended only to 


vest in Congress the power to levy and collect | 


duties to pay the expenses of the Government 


and its debts; aud this view is strengthened | 


by the subsequent provision, which provides 


that ‘‘imposts and excises shall be uniform | 


throughout the United States,’’ 
It will be borne in mind that when this Con- 


stitution was adopted there was no sentiment | 





others it is that which allows the dealer to 
purchase when he can do so most cheaply 
and to sell when he ean obtain the best price. 
Any individual who did not act upon that law 
would at once be regarded as unworthy of the 
credit and confidence of his fellows, and would 
in turn involve himself in hopeless bankruptcy. 
This proposition is too plain to admit of argu- 
ment. itis a financial axiom. 

The great diversity of soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions of the world, and the great variety of 
wants and necessities of mankind created by 
the laws of nature constitute the chief demand 
for commercial intercourse among men. If 
all climate, soil, and productions were uniform 
there would be no necessity for an interchange 
of commodities; the law of demand and supply 
would cease to operate, and commercial inter- 
course among men and nations would at once 
languish and die. But this great law of nature 
cannot be repealed or modified by tariff bills or 
cougressional enactments. Struggle as you may 
you cannot overcome the law of climate, soil, 


and production; you cannot enable the inhab- | 
_ itants of New England and New York to com- 


pete with those of South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi in the production of cotton; you cannot 


| give to Maine the wheat-growiog qualities of 


Indiana, L[linois, or Wisconsin any more than 
you can give to those last-mentioned States the 
rushing streams and foaming cataracts of New 
England. 

Obeying this great law of nature and trade, 
the cotton of the South must find its way to 
New England for manufacture and thence to 
the West for use, and in exchange for itthe ce- 


| reals of the West must be returned to feed and 


that was more universal in this nation than | 


} 


that of condemnation of all monopolies and | 
It was to rid themselves | 
of enormous and oppressive monopolies in the | 
way of taxation and stamp duties that the col- | 
onists had severed their connection with Great | 
Britain; and it was in the interest of equality | 


privileged classes. 


and freedom of commerce, as well as freedom 
of person, that this Government was founded. 
It would be a slander upon the intelligence and 


patriotism of our fathers to say that this pro- | 


vision of the Constitution, which is the only 
one under which this doctrine of protection is 


claimed, intended it to foster monopolies and | 


create invidious distinctions of caste based 
upon business or wealth. 


question of political economy, is the production 


of revenue, and that but for that object few, if | 


any, would insist upon a duty on imports. 


I assume, there- | 
fore, that the primary object of a tariff, as a | 


support animal life in the Squth and Kast; and 
thus by a law which cannot be reversed, but 
which may to a certain extent be obstructed by 
unwise legislation, the great equilibrium of 
demand and supply of commercial intercourse 
is preserved. Whatis true of the laws of trade 
between different sections of our country ap- 
plies with equal force to the whole commercial 
world. 

The bounties of nature and the products of 
art and science are only valuable to the human 
family as articles of consumption, use, com- 


-fort, and convenience. it is, then, for the con- 


sumer that everything which can ke an article 





of commerce is developed, grown, or manufac: || 


tured; and it is therefore of the utmost im- 


portance that the consumer should be permitted | 


to enjoy the necessaries and comforts of life at 
the least possible cost. Any policy that tends 
unnecessarily to enhance the price of the article 
to the consumer defeats the object for which 
it was produced and loads the human family 
with unnecessary burdens. if the American 
manufacturer or producer cannot compete 
with the foreign manufacturer or producer so 
as to afford his commodity to the consumer 
as cheaply as that of the foreign manufacturer, 
it is because some natural or physical cause 
operates against him and to the advantage of 
the foreigner. In intelligence, energy, industry, 


| and oppressive to the consumer. Bui 
' unjust and unequal to the producer. No 


| all classes of industry. 


him successfully in competition with thot... 
producer by levyingataxontheconsume;? anner 
principle would authorize the Govern... ap as 
grantasubsidytoevery individual or may: fo 
rer who engaged in an unprofitable busine-. be tw 
the purpose of enabling him to subsist and > |. 1h 
by his business, when without that subd, ) avail 
must fail. If the object be to foster » eni:. Ps 

business and uphold and render profitai|.:; 2, Th 
which would be unprofitable and ruinous » 


out this protection, then the true policy » 


| be, without cireumlocution and expense, t If th 


a direct bounty to the unfortunate deyores cari we 
a failing or ruinous business, and save the ,. modity 
pense of the collection of the revenue. tained 1 

The theory of a protective tariff is ti, ective 
enables the domestic manufacturer or prodyeo nm be 
to charge more for his article and produce, » that ol 


| thereby create a monopoly in price and sales producl 
| That is a direct tax upon the consumer, wy 
| compelled to buy the article atan enhanced gy) ais pt 


tact, aD 
exorbitant price. argue 

‘The tariff under consideration compels every put 
man who wears any cotton fabric to pay from exclud 
35 to 45 per cent. in tax in the form of duty: com 
and it follows that to enable the cotton many uciDg 
facturers, who constitute but a small port rmmel 


| of the people of the country, to pursue thei; me 


business, every family, whether rich or po Mt He 


"every consumer of a yard or a thousand yard: yer 


of cotton cloth, must pay tothe wealthy ma: 1e COI 
facturer over one third, nearly one half, of its 1¢ Tee 
entire cost. For flannels used in every family pani 
which cost 40 cents per pound, 20 cents per or 
pound duty is charged, and in addition to thy agra 
35 per cent. ad valorem. If the manufactn “a 
cannot subsist and successfully prosecute me 
business without this bounty, then it is a sub: Dyer’ 
sidy given to him by the Government ani that f 
charged upon the people, all of whom are _ 
sumers, for the benetit of this class of i but 
try. If he can successfully prosecute his bus- cilher 
ness without this bounty then it is an unjus ae 
discrimination in favor of a particular pur Amer 
at the expense of every other business, ani vane 
is so much legislation in the interest of : teal 
nopolies. In either case it is equally | 


not only uujust to the consumer, but it ise nyt 


however carefully framed, can equally pro! re 
The great agri ee 
tural interests of the country cannot by 

legislation that can be devised be prote 

so as to compensate for the tax imposed 1 
the farmer by this tariff. He is necessam|y ally 
consumer of almost all the articles upon wai 
thedaty is imposed, from the most valuable ! 
silks to the coarsest qualities of hemp; !0™ — 
the precious metals to pig iron. Almost ever’ fund 
thing he wears or uses in the prosecution 0! a 
his business, as well as a large class of Wi nave 
he consumes in his family, is the subject o! | by t 
tax ; and yet a duty on wheat or other ceres's. dem 


on hay or live stock, is of little avail to him agp 

| because of all these articles we as a nation’ do ¢ 
exporters rather than importers. : P fi 
It is easy to see that this tariff is a draus” that 
and tax upon his income without any adeqne ” 
return, and yet the agricultural interest 0! | e cl 
country and the agriculturists of the coun' a 
constitute the great bulk of the capital and poy el 
lation ofthe nation. Upontheagricultural ine” the 
est of the country the hand of local, State, 6°" = 


Federal taxation presses more heavily the 
uponany other business. Their farmsare spre” 
outto the inspection of the assessor, and the \" 
quisitorial internal revenue assessment reache ; a 
all of his little income; and while the farme! re 
should bear his just proportion of the public 
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| iously devised plan to cheat the millions of 


D Spe 

iis rdens,n0 principle ofjustice or sound political 
oa my will justify any discrimination against 
fone But it is argued by some that a protective 
tage A _f will exclude foreign articles and leave to 
one . domestic manufacturer the whole field of | 
a : eade, thereby increase their sales and enable 

tha f ay to sell upon smaller profits, and in that || 


mer? 'T »pner bring the article to the consumer as 
iia » as it can be without a high tariff. 
coor fo this argument there appears to my mind 
he two perfectly conclusive answers: 
_ The disposition and right of every man 
nhat. avail himself of the highest possible price ; 


fhe loss which such a result will inflict 
n the revenue of the Government and the 
pping interest of the country. 
: ¢ the protectionists really believed that this 
Satie | ‘riff would not enable them to sell their com- 
‘ity for a higher price than could be ob- 
jved without the tariff, the clamor for a pro- 
ive tariff would at once cease. There 
iienae ) be no other motive for protection than 
os of enhancing the price of the domestic 
ducts. Any other pretense is unfounded in 
‘ct, aud is but little else than false pretense. 
is proposition is so palpable as not to require 
rgument. 


But if the effect of a protective tariff is to 
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anced ay 


nels ever 
pay trom 
of duty 
Il port coment the tariff will be a tax upon the con- 
‘2 le the 
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und yards 
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hy mar 


t ior which Congress can impose a tariff— 


‘axed first to support the wealthy manufacturers 
the country, and next the Government of 
acuta the United States. 
rey ject will be justly odious to the people, while 
uat for the latter object will be, as it ever has 
| een, cheerfully submitted to. 
yf ind But there is another aspect in which a tariff 
either in part or whole prohibitory is objection- 
able. There is much said about the decline of 
American shipping; and the President of the 
United States has called attention to that fact 


nas 


y uniust ttention of Congress to that subject. 

Sir, when international commerce languishes 
hipping must cease to be profitable; and when 
isnot profitable, no amount of legislation, 
7 prot less it is in the unjust and unequal method 

agri f granting subsidies, can keep our ships afloat. 
by the effect of this tariff is to strike a deadly 
blow at almost all international commerce, and 
raralyze and sweep from the ocean more effect- 


roe 
ed w 
ssarily 
yn whicl 
uabli ‘he American waters. ‘lo remedy this the Presi- 
; dent advises money subsidies, ora sort of poor 
fund upon which our impoverished ship inter- 
est may subsist as paupers. Sir, our seamen 
have been aceustomed to earn an honest living 
t of th by the 
cereals demand no bounty, no poor fund for their sup- 
to him port, but in their own emphatic language they 
tion ar do demand “ free trade and sailors’ rights.’’ 


rm: Ty 
t . i 
yst ever’ 
ution of 


of what 


draue 
degua one continued system of subsidies, pensioning 
each business that is sought to be protected, 
ipon the whole people; restricting trade, par- 
wlyzing commerce, aud grinding the face of 
‘he poor for the benefit of the rich. Profess- 
ing to raise revenue on imports it stifles com- 
merece, prohibits importation, and lessens the 


t Ort 
count 
d por 
alinte 
ate, ana 
ly the 
sprea i 
| the in- 
reaches 
farmer 
publie 


0 the interest of labor, it imposes onerous 
‘xation upon the laborer for the benefit of the 
vealthy manufacturer. 


exclude imports, and thereby increase the sale | 
Jomestic manufactures, then, instead of pro- || 
on manu. lucing a revenue for the support of the Gov- | 


e collection of revenue. This will necessitate | 
resort by the Government to some other | 
thod of taxation for revenue; and the con- | 

wwers and property of the country will be | 


‘laxation for the former | 


pecial message, earnestly invoking the | 


ally than storm or shipwreck all American | 
essels once so justly the pride and boast of | 


pam of their noble calling, and they | 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, allow me to say | 
that this whole system of protection is but | 


gigantic instrument of oppression and fraud. 


| refer. 
th ier for the benefit of the manufacturer, and | 


| fail entirely of accomplishing the only | 





|| and springs and mines. 
| there are vast ranges covered with masses of 


amount of duty collected. Professing to be | 
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Professing to build up | 
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| them the race would become extinct. 
| to these, sir, comes the article of salt as a 
| necessity to human existence and well-being. 


| are liquid bodies of salt, and the earth’s sur- 
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American industry, it paralyzes commerce and 
sweeps American vessels from the ocean. On |} 
the whole, [ can only regard it as an ingen- 


consumers for the benefit of the few manufac- 
turers, and to pervert that constitutional pro- 
vision of duties for revenue only into a most | 


The Tariff. 


OF OHIO, 
{xy THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 24, 1870. 
The House being jn the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 


1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duties on 
imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MORGAN, said: 

Mr. CuairMan: I do not rise with the inten- 
tion of discussing the general theories involved | 
in the subject of the tariff, but for the purpose 
of illustrating, by a single example, the great 
injustice that is done to the agricultural States 
by the monopolies located in the East. In the 
remarks which I shall submit, I do not desire 
to do injustice to our friends of the eastern | 
States in the aggregate, nor to those interests | 
to which I may find it necessary specially to | 


The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that from the | 
very foundation of our Government the eastern | 
States, or rather certain interestsin the eastern || 
States, gained an ascendency in the affairs of 
the country, and have maintained it from that | 
time until the present. No one, sir, appre- 
ciates more than myself the fine qualities of the 
people of the States of New England; their 
energy, their intelligence, their enterprise, ay, | 
sir, and the virtue which is sometimes denied | 
them, but most unjustly, their high courage | 
when courage is truly needed. The misfortune | 
is, sir, that this intelligence of theirs is used to 
their own aggrandizement at our cost, to their 
inordinate wealth gained from our toil. 

There are certain gifts of Providence, sir, 
which in their relation to mankind may be 
said to be universal; they are obtained with- 
out labor, they are given without cost. Among 
these are the light and warmth of the sun, 
the air we breathe, which fills our lungs and 
invigorates our blood, and the water we drink. 
These have never been held to be subjects of 
taxation, because they are absolutely neces- 
sary to the existence of man, and without 
Next 





For after light, and heat, and air, and water, 
salt is most needfultoman. The great oceans 
which surround the earth upon which we live, 


face is covered with salt mountains and lakes 
In Africa and Asia 


rock salt, and in the kingdom of Tunis there 
is said to be a superb mountain composed of 
red and violet crystals of the same material. 
In Spain there is a single pyramid of blue and 
white salt, 500 feet in height and several miles 
in circumference atits base. In the Tyrol are 
ranges of salt mountains worked by means of 
shafts and galleries, while in ancient Libya, as 
is the case to-day in Arabia, and amid the vast 
mines of Poland, beautiful housesand churches || 
are built of salt rocks; and along the beautiful | 
shores of the Mediterranean rock salt is pro- | 
duced in vast quantities by simply overflowing | 
the neighboring shores and allowing the water } 
to settle in vats, when solar evaporation doesthe 
rest. And in many places, as at Turk’s Island ] 
and on the shores of the Gulf of California, great |! 
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bodies of salt are formed without any human 
agency ; and in Louisiana there are salt mines 
which will probably prove as inexhaustible as 
are the Austrian mines of Salzburg. 

And this, sir, brings me to uaa the ques- 
tion of the tribute money which the shrewd- 
ness of New England politicians extorts from 
the people of the agricultural States for the 
benefit of certain eastern monopolies; and 
which has been paid almost without a murmur 
for more than fifty years. <A tribute, in its 


| general sense, is a sum of money paid by one 


prince, or by one people to another in token 
of submission, or in consideration of protec- 
tion. And so well established is the dominion 
of New England over the people of the other 
States that they humbly bow their necks to the 
yoke and meekly pay the tribute demanded. 

It isnot my intention to consider the millions 
of tribute paid to the manufacturers of New 
Ingland, but to examine the legislation of 
Congress on the subject of salt, and show how 
unjustly it operates against the grain-growing 
and stock-raising regions of our country. The 
first salt tax was imposed by the act of 1789, 
and with the tax fishing bounties were created 
on the pretext of recompensing the curers of 
fish, by way of drawback on the amount ex- 
ported. The first bounty was only 5 cents 
a quintal on dried, and 5 cents a barrel on 
pickled fish, and these bounties continued 
until 1799, when on the ground of coming war 
with France the bounties and the salt tax wero 
both increased, and both continued unabated 
until 1807, when they were abolished under 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson. 

The people had murmured at the tribute 
they had been compelled to pay, but New 
England grudgingly yielded the bounties she 
had received, and upon the approach of war 
with Great Britain in 1812 a heavier salt tax 
aud larger bounties were imposed upon the 
people. It is well known, sir, that the authori 
ties of New England, and especially those of 
Massachusetts, were opposed to the war against 
Great Britain, and this odious tribute was 
again paid as one of the means of trying to 
induce them not to take part against our coun- 
try in favor of the enemy ; and from that hour 
until the present time bounties have been paid 
to the exporters of salted fish, while similar 
bounties, or bounties of any kind, have been 
refused the far greater interests—the pork, 
beef, and butter packers and exporters of the 
West. 

Now, sir, lask upon what principle of right, 
upon what principle of justice, are millions 
given as bounties to the fish-exporters of New 


| england, while not one cent 1s given to the 


packers and exporters of butter, beef, and pork 
of New York, Ohio, and the States of the 
great West? It cannot be because the fish- 
ing interest is so vast, for it appears from the 
report of the Deputy Special Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue that in 1868 the value of 


| beef, pork, and butter, which were exported, 


amounted to $12,025,406, while the total value 
of the fish exported during the same year was 
only $1,499,848, showing an excess in favor 
of beef, pork, and butter over the fish exported, 
of $10,623,558. How comes it, then, Mr. 
Chairman, that heavy bounties are paid to the 
fish-exporters of Massachusetts and Maine, 
while no bounties, however small, are paid to 
the exporters of beef, pork, and butter of the 
tates ? 

One reason, sir, why I was reluctant to speak 
to-night was in consequence of the small num- 
ber of the Representatives from New England 
on the floor, asI desired to submit the few 
remarks I have to make upon this subject in 
their presence, that they might have an oppor: 
tunity of replying to any of my statements, or 
questioning me upon any point while J 
upon the floor. 
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Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman allow me to interrupt him for a 
single moment to state a fact ? 

Mr. MORGAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. He says 
that the bounty on salt was given to the fisher- 
men to reconcile them to the war with Great 
Britain in 1812. It so happens that lam a 
native of the town of Marblehead, 
ec} 

trongly patriotic population, whose services 
in the war of the Revolution and the war of 
1412 are matter of historical record. 

Mr. MORGAN. A good town I have always 
heard—Democratic, too. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. The fish- 
ermen of that town were strongly interested in 
the war of 1812, and were opposed to the party 
who opposed the war. ‘There was no class of 


in Massa- | 
jusetts, the center of the fishing interest, a | 


The Tariff—Mr. Morgan. 


honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Hoorrer] supposed, in order to prepare sailors 
for our Navy. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. Allow 
me to say to the gentleman that the men en- 
gaged in the codfisheries pursued their busi- 
ness upon the banks of Newfoundland, and 
were at sea for three or four months at a time, 
and I think if the gentleman will look back 
to the history of the war of 1812 he will find 
that it is admitted by every one that the best 
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in New England for $9,307 what would hay 
cost at the same place the pork-packer. . 


| beef-packer, or the butter-packer of the Wees 


sailors on board our ships of war then were || 
fishermen—men whose whole lives, one might | 


say, were passed upon the ocean. 


Mr. MORGAN. ‘The facts in the case 


clearly show that the true reason for giving | 


that bounty (of 1812) was not forthe purpose of 


| making sailors, for prior to that time similar 


people who entered more readily into it and || 


who rendered more services during the war 


than the citizens of the town of Marblehead, a | 


purely fishing town. 
1s mistaken, therefore, in saying that this bounty 
was granted to reconcile the fishermen to the 
Wil of 1812. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I erred 
honorable gentleman, who is an honor to the 
State and district from which he comes, for the 
If I said the bounty was given to 
reconcile the fishermen to the war I did not 
intend so to say; it was not. the fishermen but 
the authorities who were opposed to the war. 
! certainly desire neither to do injustice to his 
district nor to any portion of the people of 
New Eugland. Iconfessto the honorable gen- 
tleman that I drew my conclusion from the 
facts. When I found that bounties were given 
at that particular time to certain New England 
interests, while they were denied to much larger 
and more important interests in the agricul- 
tural States, | supposed that it was true, as has 
been long charged, that the bounty was awarded 
in order to conciliate the opposition that ex- 
isted in New Iingland to the war of 1812. Cer- 
tain it is that the executive and legislative 
authorities of the New England States were in 
sympathy with the enemy and did all in their 
power to embarrass the I’ederal Government 
in @ vigorous prosecution of the war. But it 
is only just to say that a considerable portion 
of the people of those States bore themselves 
gallantly in the field, and in some degree atoned 
torthe bad faith oftheir rulers, and among those 
who were true to our flag were the brave fisher- 
men, who are always as true as they are brave. 

Now, sir, | know that it has been said in 
other times that the fishing bounty was given 
for the purpose of preparing seamen for our 
Navy. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. And that 
is the true ground. 

Mr. MORGAN. My friend says that is the 
true ground. I know thatis thealleged ground. 
But the first bounties ever given were not given 
alone to those engaged in curing fish, but they 
were likewise given to those who were engaged 
in packing pork and beef, and who never saw the 
sex. Now, it will hardly be claimed that boun- 
ties were given to, men engaged in preparing 
pork and beef for exportation for the purpose of 
making sailors of them. The actof 1789, which 
imposed a tariff tax on salt, granted bounties 
not alone to the curersand exporters of fish, but 
also to the packers and exporters of pork and 
beef, and the bounties allowed were the same— 
5 cents a quintal on dried fish, 5 cents a barrel 
on pickled fish, and 5 cents a barrel on beef 
and pork. ‘That, sir, was the first act granting 
fishing bounties; and the curers and exporters 
of fish and the packers and exporters of beef 
and pork were placed upon the same footing; 
the seamen of the coast and the landsmen of 
the interior alike received a bounty, which 
bounty was in lieu of drawback, and not as the 


correction. 


1 thank the | 


I think the gentleman | 
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bounties had been given, as I have already 


said, toa class of men who were engaged in || 


packing pork and beef, and most of whom | 


never saw the ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, our brave fishermen have no 
better friend than myself; and I stand ready 
to prove my friendship by voting to put salt on 
the free list, treating seamen and landsmen 
alike, and to admit free of duty those articles 
which are of prime necessity in their calling. 
I stand ready to do more, sir. Iam for redu- 
cing the tariff tax at least one half on woolen 
and cotton goods, and thus enable theseamen, 
ay, and the landsmen, too, to buy their clothing 


| at about one half the price they now pay. 


But to return to the unjust discrimination 
against the West. Why is it that the people 
of Ohio are taxed to pay this tribute to New 
Kingland? for tribute money it is. Why is it 
that the people of the great West, of the agri- 
cultural regions, of the stock-raising regions 


| of the country, are taxed to pay millions upon 


millions of bounty to New England? They, 
sir, are victims and the monopolists of New 
Kingland are leeches fastened upon their vitals, 
draining their life-blood and sapping their 
energies. 

Sir, we continually hear the cry for protec- 
tion coming up from New England. Protec- 
tion for whom? For the New England mo- 
nopolists. Aggression against whom? Against 
the western and southern agriculturists. ‘They 
tell us that the success of our free institutions, 
the well-being of our people, and the advance- 
ment of the business interests of the country 
demand protection. 

But, sir, at the very moment that they are 
crying for protection for the manufacturing 
establishments of New England they demand 


| and actually receive free trade for the benefit 
| of their fishing interests. 


At the very moment 
that the beef-packers, the pork-packers, and 
the butter manufacturers of the West pay a 
tax of $1 55 upon each dollar’s worth of salt 
they use the fishermen of New England receive 
their salt at the custom-house and draw it out 
of bond without paying one cent of tax. Free 
trade for New Lngland when free trade bene- 
fits New England ; but protection to New Eng- 
land when the benefits of that protection are 
to be wrung from the blood and sweat and toil 
of the millions of the West and South. 

Sir, Ido not speak at randow. 1 hold in 
my hand the report of Hon. David A. Wells, 
and [ cannot refer to it without yielding to him 
the commendation which must come from the 
heart andthe judgment of every American who 
properly estimates his services. I call the 
attention of the committee to a table showing 
that in the district of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, for the third quarter of the calendar year 


| 1869, 8,022,778 pounds of salt were entered at 


| 
| 


the custom house and drawn out by the curers 
of fish. The value of that salt was $9,307. The 
duty upon that amount of salt is $14,440 98. 
In other words, under our laws the New Eng- 
land fish-packer bought at the custom-house 


a setting eta cease 


| illustrates the actual ad valorem daty oy {,, 


$23,747. 

The table to which I refer, and the Serien 
nessof which is not denied, is as follows, and 
eign salt and shows the amount of salt wi), 
drawn from bond for the fisheries in the 
trict of Gloucester, Massachusetts, for ,j,, 
third quarter of the calendar year 1869. with 
the value, amount of duty remitted, and 4j : 
duty, specific and ad valorem, as officially 
returned : 4 


dis. 











3 Es 

Months. | Pounds.} ¢| 5 | Duty, | 8% 

| 3 | is | he 

ja) > | As 

Co 4,184,433 |18¢.| $4,853! $7,532.00! 155; 
| Augast...... ... 2,408,350 |18¢e.} 2,724 4,335 02! 159°], 
September.....! 1,429,995 |18e.| 1,730) 2,573 96) 14s'73 
Total. .......| 8,022,778 | - |$9,307/$14,44098) Ios 
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The manufacturing monopolists of New Eng 
land struck hands with the salt monopolists of 
New York and Michigan ; they entered into q 
bargain. And what are its terms? Why, sir, 
the salt kings of New York and Michigan gai 
to the manufacturing princes of New England, 
‘** Give us a tariff duty of $1 55 on every dol. 
lar’s worth of salt imported, and we will agree 
that all the salt which you may use to cure fish 
shall come in free of duty.’’ And that is what 
is done. But the bargain does not stop here. 
The salt kings further said, ‘* On condition that 
you will aid us in making the people pay us 
$2 55 for every dollar’s worth of salt they buy we 
will aid you to compel the people, the fisher 
men included, to pay you $2, or more if you 
choose, for every dollar’s worth of goods you 
sell them.’’ They struck hands, and fishermen 
and landsmen alike were plundered. 

As [ have said, I am not one of those who 
entertain sectional prejudices. Ilove my whole 
country. I am proud of my whole country. 
I am proud of much that New England has 
a right to be proud of; but I want to aid in 
correcting one idea prevalent in those States, 
namely, that the great West is a big goose and 
that all the feathers on the goose belong to 
New England. The operation of plucking is an 
unpleasant one to us. We want it stopped. 
We protest against its continuance. 

But, sir, we are told that this salt interest is 
a great interest; that it is an interest which 
demands protection. Why, sir, instead of the 
salt-manufacturers of New York and Michigan 
requiring protection the fact appears officially 
that they are able to undersell the importers 
of salt upon the sea-coast. They can take their 
salt from Syracuse to the coast and undersell 
foreign importers of the same article. 

On this point I invite attention to the {ol- 
lowing extract from the report pf Mr. Wells: 

“That the existing duty is not required to sustain 
and develop the domestic manufacture of salt Is 
proved by he fact that the United States annually 
exports upward of 500,000 bushels of salt to the Brit- 
ish possessions, and maintains such an export year 
after year, in defianco of all competition; and tur- 
ther, that for the purpose of retaining full contro! 
of the domestic market, salt is always sold by the 
domestic producer to fishermen, who have the right 
to withdraw salt from bond free of duty, at rates 


which admit of no advantage as respects price to the 
use of the imported article.” 


I do not complain with any feeling of bitter- 
ness toward New England because she has 
succeeded in compelling Ohio and the great 
West to pay her tribute. ' The fault is ours at 
least as muchas it is hers; and until the people 
of the West and the Representatives of the 
people of the West strike in defense of western 
interests and western rights, and strike against 
these monopolies created in the East to the 
prejudice of the West, until we do that the 
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.}: jg ours more than it is the fault of the | 
monopolists. 
Yr, ELA. Let me ask the gentleman | 
ghether they eat salt fish in the West? 
“Mr, MORGAN. I can eat as much cod as 
‘no gentleman or any other New Englander. 
Laughter. ] 5 " ‘ 
“Vr, ELA. Is it a monopoly of New Eng- 
land, when we catch the fish and give the 
«onle out West an opportunity of getting them 
a a quantity they may desire? ; ‘ 
Mr, MORGAN. We are not speaking of 
‘he quantity we eat in the West. ‘This bounty 
; paid on no such pretense. It was given 
vinally in lieu of a drawback on the amount 
F fish exported. 
\r. Chairman, I referred just now to the 
+ of the amount of fishing bounties paid our 
pore rprising friends of New England. ‘Through 
she courtesy of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
ion. George S. Boutwell, 1 obtained a table 
-om him showing, among other things, the 
mount of bounties paid to the fishermen of 
coptain New England States during a period 
‘ten years, from 1856 to 1865, and the fol- 
wing are the bounties paid to the cod-fish- 





ers of Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire, during a period of ten years, compiled 
from that official table : 


185 , ecubuienetses datitees Saircuins bd isacbemeblaasnas $417,442 
DN ra ah aac he Oe ae 351,674 
1838..ccoeee 359,436 
452,521 
409,915 
471,499 
448,903 
358,316 











BBD ncinsctnsssesecderveqgaebisiss souaetasskate peavtona $3,712,234 





It appears that during that brief space of 
time bounties to the amount of $3,712,234 have 
been paid to this eastern monopoly. The 
whole of that amount has gone to the fishing 
interests of three States, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire. The amount that 
went to New Hampshire was very small, 
337,307, leaving an amount of tribute paid by 
the other States to Massachusetts and Maine 
of $3,674,924. We thought a long time ago 
ihat our country was strong enough and ad- 
vanced enough to protect itself without paying 
tribute to any person at home or abroad. In 
the early history of our Government we did 
pay under the Administration of the elder 
Adams $2,000,000 of tribute money to the 
bashaws of the Barbary States, for the right to 
navigate the waters of the Mediterranean ; and 
this vestige of barbarism, this tribute not less 
shameful, is fastened on the West for the ben- 
clit of the Kast; this tribute forced from the 
West to be poured into the pockets of the East 
sull continues to our discredit—I will not say 
to theirs. 

_Itrust, Mr. Chairman, I will not be misun- 
derstood, because had I in my heart a feeling 
of bitterness against New England I would 
pouritout. I have none. What I do is to 
strike for the rights of my own people. What I 
“ois to resist the aggression on and the robbery 
omy own people. Jam about to refer to a 
fact, and it is an unpleasant one, illustrating 
still further what I have already said, and I do 
it for the purpose of calling it to the attention 
of the committee and the country. It is not 
only in fishing bounties, it is not only in a high 
protective tariff, but it is in everything that 
Massachusetts gathers the profits which ought 
‘o reward the industry of the West. With a 
nodesty peculiarly her own she draws into her 
own lap the fruits of the industry, the intelli- 
gence, the frugality, and energy of the western 
people. This weall know; but [ think you will 
be astonished when I tell you that during the 
War against the great insurrection, that while 
‘lassachusetts furnished to our armies 197 
regiments less than New York, 180 less than 
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Pennsylvania, and 162 less than Ohio, she 
charged against our country, and collected from 
the Iederal Treasury, on the pretext of war 
expenditures, a greater sum than either one of 
those great States. But to the proof. Here 
1t 18: 
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SAMUEL BRECK, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, April 8, 1859. 
Recapitulation. 
Regiments and Independent 





battalions. companies. | 
Massachusotts..............c00s . 78 57 
PEOW MOE cin cssrceseoscecssce 275 38 
Pennsylvania............0.000 58 64 
IT Sas e nasageiwacerbtssAsnanetes 240 38 


But to be more specific. While Massachu- 
setts furnished L197 less than New York, on 
the plea of war expenditures, she has drawn 
from the Treasury $1,187,671 more than New 
York. While Massachusetts furnished 180 reg- 
iments less than Pennsylvania, on the plea of 
war expenditures, she has drawn from the 
Treasury $1,392,984 more than Pennsylvania. 
While Massachusetts furnished 162 regiments 
less than Ohio, on the plea of war expenditures, 
she has drawn from the Treasury $911,243 
more than Ohio. I do not speak without au- 
thority. I hold in my hand a table made out 
by direction of the Third Auditor of the Treas- 





ury on the 21st day of December, 1868, showing 


the amounts claimed and the amounts drawn 
from the Treasury to cover war expenditures 
by the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. It is as follows: 

Statement of the amounts claimed by the States of Mas- 


sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio for 
war omeneee incurred by them and amounts 


allowed'on settlement of the same. 
Amount Amount 
States, claimed. allowed. 
Massachusetts.................$3,535,264 79 $3,487,863 51 
DROW COE vcncccccessecccccsecsis Speed Se 2,300,192 50 | 
Pennsylvania........... seca 2,118,419 33 2,094,879 78 | 
RN cae osasnstbbatesigsee saeorsow 2,778,376 54 2,576,620 60 


At length I trust that the monopolists of Mas- 
sachusetts have reached the climax of their 
woes, for with hollow cheeks and sunken eyes, 
and mouths wide open, they are again break- 
ing for the Treasury, and while the pangs of 


Treasury hunger are praying on them in pite- | 


ous tones they ask Congress for a few crumbs 
more—for about an additional million on a 
principal never owed but most unjustly paid. 
They ask interest on the money claimed to 
have been expended during the war of 1812; 
| but whether they state for which side the ex 


Ow 


Ho. or Reps. 


penditures were made I am not prepared to 
speak. This coolness is refreshing when it is 
remembered that for more than forty years 
the claim of Massachusetts for war expendi- 
tures was regarded as a broad joke, and was 
only paid, and paid in fall, to get rid of her 
importunities. Among the other merits of our 
friends from Massachusetts they never cease, 
in the most delicate manner in the world, it is 


| true, to remind us of the West on all oceasions 


not only of their great intelligence, which we 
freely concede, not only of their enterprise, 
which we admire, but they tell us of their enor- 
mous wealth. And how comes it, sir, that the 
people of Massachusetts, occupying one of the 
most barren spots within the populated region 
of the United States, how comes it that this peo- 


| ple have more wealth, more individual wealth, 
| than the people of any other State within the 


Union? Is it any wonder that this should be 


| the ease? Whence comes their wealth? Are 
| they more industrious than we of the West? 


I was going to ask, but it might appear to be 
& question not in good taste, I was going to 
ask, have they more intelligence than we of 
the West? Have they more industry than we 
of the West? Havethey a more productive soil 
than we? No, sir, they have not. ‘They are 
not more industrious, but they are immensely 
more wealthy in proportion to their popula 
tion. And why is it so? Because, sir, by 
their ingenuity, by their tact, by their sleep 
less shrewdness, they have mainly controlled 


| the legislation of this country, and they have 


legislated the money from the pockets of the 


| people of the West into their own; because, 
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sir, the people of the central, western, and 
southern States pay tribute to New England. 
It is not what the New Kngland manufacturer 
produces, but it iswhat the law takes from the 
people of the West and South and gives him, 
without consideration; it is that which giv: 
him his enormous wealth. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the gen 
tleman allow me to interrupt him with a ques 
tion? 

Mr. MORGAN. My colleague can hardly 
make any request which, if in my power, i 
would not give me pleasure to grant to him. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. [| have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the speech of 
my colleague, and it strikes me there is a good 
deal of similarity between what he has been 
saying here and some points in the Ohio Dem 
ocratic platform of last fall. I do not know 
but my colleague drew that platform. It 
denounced the protective tariff as a device 
got up by New Iingland to enrich that section 
of the country at the expense of the West, and 
specified the peculiar hardships of that tarifl 
as consisting in its enormous duties on tea, 
coffee, sugar, and salt. I was at that time 
curious to know in what part of New England 
these articles are produced for the consump 
tion of the West; and perhaps my colleague 
will now enlighten me upon that point. I do 
not know whether my colleague is perfectly 
familiar with the origin of that platform or 
whether he exactly defends it. I should be 
glad to receive an explanation from him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mycolleague’s tact is only 
excelled by his imagination, but he cannot 
direct me from my argument. I would not pre- 
sume to enlighten a gentleman as learned and 
able as my colleague. But, nevertheless, if he 
will kindly lend me his ear fora moment, | may 
perhaps suggest a thought or two that may do 
him no harm. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a remark? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oneatatime, ifyou please, 
gentlemen. If the gentleman from Massacliu 
setts will allow me a moment to reply to my 
colleague from Ohio it will afterward aflord 
ine great pleasure to give him the opportunity 


he asks. 








| saw mye ‘agae rising to propound 
t question, 
rock me how nataral it is even for the willing 
exile from his early home to cling to the mem- 
of his youth and to comply with the de- 
mands of the people from whom he sprang, 
even when those demands were opposed to the 

terests of the people among whom he now 
My colleagee always seems to imagine 
that he represents a district in Massachusetts 
nelead of an Ohio district, and I can only ae- 
count for this forgetfulness of Ohio, for this 
devotion to Massachusetts at the cost of Ohio, 

‘ remewbering the fact that the birthplace of 
in Massachusetts. Bat while 
exile or colonist is thus devoted to the 
his birth, how is it with the mother 
y? lttlow does she deal with the colon- 
i / While, with a yearning 
| to the land of his birth, 
the people he left behind, if they remember 
him at all, do 


my colleague was 
home of 


ats, her children ’ 


} 


heart, the exile tarns 
so with indifference, or from a 
to make use of the exile’s devotion for 
them own advantage. 


Such was the history of Tyre and Carthage 


aesire 


in olden times; such was the history of the | 


American Colonies and Great Britain; such | 
the nature of man. I thank the gentleman | 


for his tion. I appeal to him, and I ap- 
pew to every gentleman who comes here nom- 


nally as a Representative from the West, but 


who votes New IKngland interests against the 
terests Of the West, to represent in fact as 
Weil in name the people among whom they 
| call upon my eloquent colleague from 
Ohio to stand by me in resisting this tribute 
vhich 1s imposed upon his constituents and 


n mine for the benefit of New England 


monopolists. 


Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio Allow me to 
iya word? 
Mr. MORGAN. Yes; if it is not on teaor 


ear. 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. It is not on tea 
ugar; itis on parentage. If Leould have 
of my birth to choose now I sup- 
pose | shonld choose Ohio, and next to that I 
think Lshould choose Massachusetts. Unfor- 
tunately for my friend's eloqnent passage | 
am not New ngland. I was born 
within twenty miles of the place where I now 
reside, and J sappose my neighbors from the 
place of my birth to the place of my present 
residence could call to each other all along 
the line lam nota renegade from New Eng- 
land nor a earpet-bagger. 1 believe my friend 
was born in a pig-iron district in Pennsylva- 
nia. | Laughter. | 

Mr. MORGAN. Ithank GodI was. Iam 
proud of my native, | love my adopted State. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
mistaken as to my birthplaee,. 


| npinee 


ason of 


he fairly represents in his speech here to-night 
his Democratic constituency. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, Lam glad to be cor 
rected. It is not remarkable, however, that I 
should 
Massachusetts. 
aiways found him foremost in the fray battling 
for the interests of Massachusetts, always in 
the lead battling against the interests of Ohio, 
| could only suppose that it was because Mas- 
sachusetts had given him birth. [Laughter. } 
Now, if the honorable gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. Hoan] desires to propound a | 


question to me, | am at his service. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘The question I desire to ask 
the gentleman relates to a portion of his speech, 
which perhaps may have been forgotten by 
him. I desired to ask him whether he did not 
know that it is trae as a matter of history that 


the legislation which it is complained has | 


operated for the benefitof New England against 


against her 


Wiu Vel 


remonstrance by the South; that 
ealth she } L has been by 


has gained h 


Mr. Chairman, the idea | 


| is known as the protective system. 
| to weave or unweave fanciful theories. 





He was entirely | 
Lhave no doubt | 


suppose the gentleman belonged to | 
| never heard so, but when I | 
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changing her industries and accommodating 
them to hostile legislation which other sece- 
tions of the country imposed upon her? And 
whether it is not trae, both of her tariff advan- 
tages, whatever they have been, and the bank- 


‘ing facilities, which it is said she at present 


enjoys to a larger extent than the rest of the 
country, that both of those measures came 
from other sections of the country, destroying 
the existing institutions of New England and 
compelling her to accommodate her industries 
and energies to that legislation ? 

Mr. MORGAN. It, Mr. Chairman, the 
Soath committed that mistake it was not the 
only mistake she has committed. But of the 
fur-off past | have not time to speak. I am 
talking of the actual grievances of the present. 
[f the South foreed upon New England this 
of which we complain by just laws the 
West will uid New England in getting rid of it. 
But it is a little remarkable, sir, that the Rep- 
resentatives from New England should have 
straggled for half a century to preserve the sys- 
tem which the gentleman says was forced upon 
her against her will. 

Mr. HOAR. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, I think he said ten minutes ago that this 
legislation had been brought about by the 
shrewdness and craft of New England, out- 
witting the rest of the country, and it was in 
that view L asked him if he did not know that 
historical fact. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is of but little conse- 
quence to the country, Mr. Chairman, to dis- 
cuss the question as to who originally afflicted 
the people with the odious system which now 
forces them to pay tribute to the New Kngland 
monopolists. 1 have said, and say again, that 
that and other schemes of kindred evil are per- 
petuated by the shrewdness and avarice of the 
New England monopolists. ‘Time will not per- 


evil 


mit me to trace in its details the history of the 


tariff contests in this country. Certain it is 
that New England has been the gainer and the 
West and South have been the losers by what 
I care not 
The 
question is a practical one, and as such it should 
be dealt with, And I tepéat what I have 
before said, that with a vigilance which never 
slumbers, with a shrewdness which never mis- 
calculates, with an avarice which is nevet sat- 
isfied, the monopolists of New England have 
fastened themselves like leeches upon the heart 


| of the nation, and they are now drinking its 
life blood. 


{Here the hammer fell. } 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. S. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
{x tut Hovse or Representatives, 
March 23, 1870. 


The flouse being in the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill TH. R. No. 
1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 
imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HOLMAN said; 

Mr. Cuainman: I do not propose to enter 
into @ general discussion of the tariff or to con- 
sider those general principles which lie at the 
foundation of a just revenue system. At this 
time and in our country the comparative merits 
of free trade and the protective policy is not 
a debatable question. Considering our vast 
facilities for commerce, the variety of our 
climate and prodactions, that question might 
and probably would challenge at this time, in 


|| view of the policy of other nations, universal 
the rest of the country was forced upon her | 


attention if our people were free to choose be- 
tween free trade and protection. 
Bat, with our great national debt taxing the 





energy of the nation to its utmost can 
| with the necessity of raising, under ey 


| near $220,000,000 annually, and with +} 


| of duties upon foreign importations as » 


| upon the actual necessaries of life; he » - 


| of government largely upon articles tha: 


| tion—articles of luxury if you please—artic| 
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41st Cone....2p Spe 


City 
Lily 
yey 


economical administration of the Goveryi.. 


an. y, an le 
mates before us of $331,097,825 62 of expe, 


| iture forthe ensuing year, free tradeisin they... 


nature of things impossible ; and where taxas;,, Ee 
must be necessarily oppressive there are sty, 
arguments in favor of raising large portions 
the revenue of the country by the imposit; 


yt 


internal taxation. ‘The raising of sittin 
duties on imports is more economical and Joc. or 
exposed to fraud and less harassing to the , uzel 
izen than the direct tax. He is not provoked 
the presence of the tax-gatherer, nor humiliai.. 
by persistent inquisition into his private affairs 
He may in some degree purchase or he y 
not purchase the taxed commodity, and th 


the tax is not only indirect, but its payment, 
least insome degree, is voluntary. He js oy 


| compelled to pay the tax when it is impose) 


refase to pay the tax on luxuries if he choo: 
Under a fairly adjusted tariff it is certgj 
possible in this country to impose the burdens 
notof prime necessity or of universal consumy 


with which many citizens may dispense, which 


| in any event they may purchase or not as th 
| circumstances or tastes may sugges! 


Prior to the war the $50,000,000 or S60,Q00 


| 000 required for the Government and levied 


) 


upon goods imported from abroad, and | 
imposed on luxuries, was scarcely felt. 
tariff was a matter of political science , 
tically, and happily to the great mass of | 
American people a mere abstraction. | 
now, with at least $120,000,000 to be raised 
duties, with capital constantly and persisten! * 
and cunningly seeking to make the levy . 
duties subserve a still heavier tax on labor for ip 
its own special benefit by monopoly, coup 8 
with oppressive internal taxation, the tarilf 
all ofits details challenges the severest scrutiny 
of every citizen, for the tendency in 
legislation is to reach labor and relieve capital, ‘] 
for capital and monopoly by thousands 
agents everlastingly throng your lobbies, whie 
labor has no combined organization vigilont 
its rights. 

But while there are the arguments }| | 
named, and undoubtedly many otliers w! i 
the writers on political economy have consi: .. 
ered, in favor of a tariff for revenue, thet 
at the sametime a strong argument, apparen 
an unanswerable one, against the Goveram 
providing for its support by daties on impor 
ations, especially where the duties are impose! 
on the common necessaries of life; and th 
is, that where the tariff is so arranged as tha! 
the duty shall fall equally upon all comm 
ities, as was substantially the case, [ th: 
under the tariff of 1846, or to fall espec 
or mainly upon the necessaries of life or upon 
the articles of auiversal consumption, 4s | 
the present tariff, the citizen does not}! 
proportion to his wealth ; does not pay & ts . 
bearing any relation to his wealth, but pay: 
tax proportioned to the necessities of himse:! 
and family in the consumption of the taxe! 
commodities. In this respect, sir, the tan! 
is the most inequitable of all modes of taxv 
tion. Property is the legitimate and, perhaps. ‘es 
the only legitimate subject of taxation. 101! 
ical society is mainly employed in protectins 
the rights incident to property, and in a rep. | 
lic. at least, the burden of supporting | ful 
Government should fall upon property, Up?’ hay 
the citizen in proportion to his wealth. — . 

Under the present tariff or the tariff pro of 
posed by the pending bill the citizen 1s 
called upon to support the Government accor! le 
ing to his estate, or even according to his = . 
penditures in proportion to his estate, but the 


1 i 
all sue p 
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Capac ectly on him according to the | man except eyes to weep with.” . ' > |! as the agency by which space is annihilated 
rel - of his household in the use of those | ‘Statesmen had fondly hoped to promote national || and the races of men are united more closely 
CPt ine h enter into the consumption inci- || Maustry and wealth by a system of prohibitions and || 1, other and the commercial and social broth- 
ae s which enter int y LHS CONSUMptiON IHC restrictions, and had only succeeded in deceiving || *°> : an , 
or homan life. lake for instance, sir, the nations info mutaal itipathies which did but rep erhood of man promoteu. By the use of thi 
are of tea, coffee, sugar, and salt. The resent the hatred and envy of “tr ari - Pes aad on metal, farmished so abundantly by nature, the 
vue y . ava va tar : anv {" ¢} ; Westit ses or wre 2 , } 
taeeth g on en average farm in any of CHG |) an well an trom provinces, and inake it {ree between prog gre ss of the race from bi arbarism to the 
ferritories of the Union, or the | man and nran, and between n atten nd nation; for || higher civilization is attained. This bounty of 
tion sche of aboring man inany of your towns | eummeres sy aiher ncaptira to bersganmed no am || the beneficent Author of nature is everywhere 
Aposit tt porting r his wile and his childrei, should be the master of his person and his faculties, diffused aves the globe. . ’ 
: , tives by his industry in moderate comfort, with the right to labor and enjoy or ex hange the lron is the most valuable of all the metais, 
oo hs as large a proportion of the tax you phy pated cnr f sd Se ee ee the most universally used. It is the indispe 
and leo on +} ( ommodities s have rh: med a as tm any Competition sh ru! j sup rsede m.0DOP ily, and pri- sable ageet of a . pa, has pines . and 
ae int hois the possessor of millions of vate fr edom di place the regulating supervision of civilization. An article so closely allied to 
righ and lives in one of the palatial resi- the State. the general economy of mankind ought to 
voRed by ¢vour commercial cities. And now. sir, while remorseless avarice || be lightly taxed. We depart from the teach- 
imiliat .the article ofiron. I am very certain, || would he - new Re public create mo- ings of nature when we impose a heavy tax 
—n toed, sit. that the laboring men of the coun nopolies and fa od classes and impose servi- || upon such a product for the benetit of wealth 
wR ae castly more of the revenue imposed on tude on labor, 1" ranece. Ge rmany, an { ing! and, in the interest of accumulated capital. 
on ‘on men of wealth. The farmer and citizen || no longer of the middle age, control the com- Then, sir, as regards salt, only the most 
— ed with other forms of indastry pay || merce of the world. ; he German Zollvere = grasping cupidity could have suggested this tax 
: - {yon iron, & material which in innumer- with a revenue duty LO pe recent. ad valorei of 18 and 24 cents on 100 pounds of salt. ‘The 
va posed forms is subject to enormous faxation, to || on imports, is the uk imph of labor over es discovery made as far back as the days of tie 
a . t entire e xemption of men of vested || domination of the State. Byzantine empire, in the decay of the old civil 





. Even under a tariff framed for rev- 
nly the tax falls largely and mainly on 
gaged in industrial pursuits, on men of 
but under a tariff for protection the 
labor pay in addition a still larger 
the favored classes who obtain the ben- 
f protection. But unequal in its burdens 
just tariff must be, i cannot be ques 
that circumstanced as we are a large 
be raised by that mode of taxa- 

iis revenue will be raised by enhan- 
price in our market of the commodities 
‘ich the tariff is imposed, for political 
wonstrates beyond question that in 
ence of a general and universal compe- 
tax imposed by the tariff in any coun- 
ud by the consumer. The most rea- 


ot 


Lu 


»inust 
nd tl 


amount to be 
this tariff 


. ‘ 7 
rests ot 


raised by the tariff. Ar- 
capital invested in manufactures 
noring for protection at least 50 per cent. 

estments. ‘The manufacturing interests 
Pennsylvania and New England, protected 


the last ten years beyond all precedent—four | 


essiV 


e advances in the tariff in ten years— 


of our financiers suggest $120,000,000 || 


as you will it protects the | 


? 
} 


We have been told that the 


should foster by protection 


manufacturing in- 


terests in their infancy until able to cope with | 


foreign competition. ‘The country has been 
told the same thing for forty years. The mann- 
faciuring and mining districts of Pennsylvania 
and New England have become opulent greatly 
in excess of other parts of the country, but it 
is, after all, the wealth of the few, for in these 
very districts the extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty find no parallel in other sections of the 
country. No, sir; this ery for protection will 
never cease, but grows stronger with the in- 
creasing opulence of the favored class. 
here are articles that should not be taxed 
at all. Coal; why should this material be 
specially taxed? It is of almost universal use. 
absolutely necessary for human comfort, and is 
sold by the expenditure of only the labor of 
digging it from the earth. This tax is on the 
crude raw material; there is no pretense here 
_ of protecting labor. See the argument, sir, by 
which all monopoly is sustained. 
| the pamphlet laid on our desks, claiming pro- 
tection for coal: 


I read from | 


Government | 


| fibers and muscles to building up the 
| of men who were crafty enough to make pruolit 


| or tax, have manulactured islands of it. 


ization, developed in the rapacity of the feudal 
ages, that society and labor may be made di 
rectly, largely, helplessly tributary in all its 


fortunes 


of their intelligence in the artificial regulations 
of government, is never forgotten, and this tariff 
bears constant evidence of the fact. Salt! Why, 
sir, the beneficent Power that planted our race 
upon the earth for the purposes of happiness aud 
progress has placed this element of universal 
necessity to lite everywhere, wherever upon tl 

face of the globe the habitations of man could 
be erected. A tax of 183 and 24 cents a hun 

dred pounds on salt! Why, sir, the waves o! 
the ocean and the rays of the sun, without tariff 
In the 
Pacific ocean and on the Mediterranean, in th: 
West Indies, it is ready for the use of mau. 
Klsewhere it bubbles up in the waters of count 


| less springs, the sun manufacturing it 


forms for convenient use. The idea of im; 
ing a tax upon it beyond the exactions of com 
merce tostimulate and gratify grasping avari 


is simply monstrous. Asa ro stion of polit 


? “New England manufacturers have accumulated || ical science, in the nature and fitness of thin ; 
profits unexampled and almost exclu- princely fortunes by securing ahigh protective tariff || you might as well talk about taxing God 
y derived from the common necessaries || °,#!most everything affecting their business ; but || blessed sunlight, or the pure water of 1 
not content, they now selfishly demand foreign coal | fan tal the frees f | ety 
>, yet they are still here with | arger lobbies free of duty, regardless of the interests and rights of |} 'OUN PAID y or 1¢ free air of heav 
ever, clamoring for more; and this. too, | several large States and in violation of their own | It is, sir, in i whole round of agencies { 
all the pursuits of industry depressed. professed principles, ander which they claim protec- amassing wealth illustrative in the highest 
‘ tion in other things. This is certainly not very con- | a f the ingenious and unscrupulot +} 
\nd what right, sir, have these genitemen to |) sistent or modest, especially in view of the alleged || BTee 0 — ot Crupaious me 
tection ? Why should they, sir, be nrotected fact that many of these enterprising gentlemen ure 1} ods by which the labor of man is taxed on th 
t the ey spense ot their Mow citizens? Is it personally large owners in Nova Scotia coal mines. } pretense of encouraging national industri 


Lenough that the people must be taxed to 
pport their Government? Must they be taxed 
til more heavily to aggrandize the fortunes of 
ivileged classes? ‘There is no tariff in the 
vilized world so heavy as ours, framed so 
xclusively in the interest of capital, and yet 
the cry is for more protection. The manufac: 
sof iron, wool, and cotton, prime neces- 
seem to be singled for protection, 
‘use in this form wealth can and labor can- 

c escape the burden. 


out 


] his idea of protection i3 an off: spring of the 


Why spec tallyand heavily tax tea, sugar, and 
coffee? There are some things to be aimed at 
besides mouey. Thereshould be some regard in 
legislation ymforts of human life; and 
to impose a tax upon almost the only luxury of 

| the laboring man, which renders his home a 
little more cheerful, on tea, 
those gilts of nature, i 


to the ex 


coffee, and sugar, 
to tax the very elements 
happiness. And here the tax is 
not on wealth, in innumerable cases the 
poor man pays more of this tax than the rich. 


of domeatic 
but 


|| ber—Boston, 


} 
| 
1 
| 
| 


of men 


gratify the cupidity and build up the weal 
who neither toil nor spin, except 
lobbyists, and yet surpass princesin their lux 
and wealth, making the labors of vast mu! 
| tudes of men tributary to thei ir aggrandizem¢ 
[ was in Boston, Mr. Chairman, last 

the ancient seat of free trade 
when it was not a ship-building and man 
| facturing community but a commercial on 


i 


Sept: tl 


| bat now and for many years past through o 
|| generation the peculiar and earnest advocat 
lhe Special Commissioner of the Revenue in | 


of the policy of protection, which has built u 


his last report suggests that a duty of $3 aton | 





al age, when wealth and nobility and privi- || their wealth and filled their beautifal city with 
» taxed lege ed lasses were the State, and labor only || shall be imposed upon pig iron, an article which || the elegancies, embellishments and luxuries 
5 tari considere ‘din its capacity to bear burdens. Even || is almost in its natural state. It seems to ‘ne |} all lands, and made it the center from which 
f taxa national animosities were proved to render the || that if this subject were being discussed with- || a8 is claimed, radiates a large portion of t! 
Lane. rvitue de of labor more com plete. Bancroft || Ot reference to the idea of protection, and of || rays of intelligence which enlighten our } 
Pol picts the protective policy of France of the || building up the fortunes of some men at the || tion of the globe. I did not expect e Ie 
rer Middl e Ages: || expense of multitudes more, nothing more || Boston complain of the tariff, a tariff 
oer “ioe great esnloy ment of Vrenss eas the tillage |) than a moderate revenue from this article could } had compelled tribute to her treas ries 
ne th oflan 1, than which no method of gain is more grate- | even be suggested. It is a mineral which lies || every other section of the Union; but on t! 
eae ‘ul in itself, or more worthy of freemen, or more || at the foundation of the civilization of our race. || subject of salt and iron it did seem even to 
\APpy it rendering service to the whole human race. || he first progress of civilization is seen in the | enlightened citizen of Massachusetts (and 
: ‘cupation ismearer heaven. But authority had || devel ; fies en ab this wiebe GF Gabe II in Masendidéeetin i aotadtitined?) | ie 
fF pr invaded this chosen domain of labor, as if protection || developments of its use as the means of sub- || in Massachusetts is not enlightened?) insufl 
ig not | Manufactures needs restrictions on the exchange || jecting nature tothe use of man. And, strange || able that salt and iron should be the 
vecord 10,000, be 25 Sne Os arth, indire - shiouses. be as || enough, the very highest point of civilization || of a heavy and oppressive tax. Sult a1 
: : ringing with them custom-houses b: 1] ‘ “ach oe ; ad It 
hig ex con provinces and custom-houses on the frontier, || which our race has reached finds its illustra- || are not specialties with New Engle and, 
but the snd 10 00 tax-eutherers, left little to the laboring |! tion in the employment of this common metal !! that there the tax on salt and iron w 
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a prohibitory tax; a tax which compels our 
vessels to come homeward without cargoes, 
and that prevents the building of ships. 

Mr. ki, LU. Derby, a most intelligent citizen 
of Boston, one of the most enterprising men | 
in the United States, a gentleman who of all | 
others upon commercial subjects porns the 
conlidence of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in expressing his views before the committee 

n the decline of our commerce, said: 

‘Take thearticle of salt. I passed the other day | 
through the very flourishing village of Syracuse, | 
where saltis made. They have a protection of 200 | 
percent. onsalt. Afterthe Revolution our ancestors | 
put on duties of 10 per cent., thinking that that was | 
uflicient. We put on 200 per cent. The result is | 
that Syracuse is a flourishing village. They are said 
to have made $5,000,000 from salt since the war. But | 


the salt trade and the navigation that should bring 
the salt bome is very much broken down. In New | 
lsrunswick the duty on salt is 3 per cent., in the 
United States 200 per cent. We compete with Now 


Brunswick and Nova Scotia in the fisheries. Some | 
relief was given by Congress. It was provided that 
iil the salt which our fishermen could buy in New 
Brunswick (and no thanks to Congress for that, for 
our fishermen could stop at the Nova Scotian ports 
oud take the salt) should be free of duty. And what | 
do you think the Syracusans do? They determined | 
that we should not havea salt trade with the West 
indies. They come to Gloucester and say, “We have | 
two prices of salt—that which is used on shore and | 
that which is used on sea. We will take the duty | 
off the price of that used at sea.’’ They go over to | 
Canada and sell salt, duty free, at a certain price; 
but if New York wants to buy saltit must pay 200 per | 
cent. additional in order toget it. The Syracusans go 
to Saginaw and say, “ Gentlemen, youare trying to get 
altout of your springs; we will undertake to supply | 
you with what you want cheaper.” Thus they mo- 
nopolize the salt business of the country under a 
duty of 200 percent. They are showing an unbounded 
prosperity, as I understand, on this basis of 200 per 
cent. duty on salt. We ought to have 1,000,000 tons 
of salt imported over what we do import to-day. | 
‘The sun makes it gratuitously, and youcan put it on | 
board ship in the West Indies for 8 cents a bushel or 
iton. All the salt that you want you can get at 
the West Indies, or Cadiz, or up the Mediterranean 
to Sicily at about $2 per ton, made by solar cvapo- 
ration; while we put the duty at 200 per cent., and 
burn up our forests for the purpose of benefiting 


syracuse, and deprive our shipping of its legitimate | 
business, 





What Lwould suggest in regard to shipping is this: | 

ko off the duties on ship-building materials.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, it is scarcely possible that 
there could be a more striking commentary 
upon our policy of imposing upon an article 
which can be brought here for ionan the sim- 
ple expense of transportation a tax almost 








for the exclusive benefit of a few capitalists, a 
tax which falls so directly and mostly on the 
producing classes, and especially the farmer. 
Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question in this connec- 
tion? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MAYNARD. I would ask whether it 
would be wise for the people of this country 
to depend either upon the Mediterranean or 
upon the West Indies for their supply of salt, 
or if he desires a state of things which would 
induce them or require them to look to those 
deposits for their common ordinary supply ? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, fora great 
many years we thought it was well enough to 
do so. ‘The earlier taxes imposed on salt were 
almost nominal; but salt is so diffused overthis | 
country, is so universal an article, and so com- 
pletely within the reach of the industry of men 
that by no passibility could the people of the 
United States be materially deprived of it. 
Mr. MAYNARD. If the gentleman will 
allow me I will state that there is a very large 
deposit of saltin the State of Louisiana. There 
are also very large subterranean salines in dif- | 
ferent portions of the southern country; and 








yet it is a historical fact that when the late war 
same on, and the South was surrounded by our 
military lines and the blockade, the people 
there suffered untold sufferings from the want 
of that very article of salt because they had 
been trained to depend upon foreign supplies 
in the main for their salt. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That might very naturally ! 


NAL G 
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occur with a people hedged around by a strong 
military force, with its laboring population all 
drawn from their usual pursuits to engage in 
warlike operations. But there certainly can 
beno reasonable apprehension that the Ameri- 
can people will ever suffer from the want of 


salt, found as it is everywhere throughout the | 


country, with islands of it, almost mountains 
of it inthe waters of either ocean, lakes of it in 


the West, and a subterranean sea of it in the | 


northern section of our Union. Now, the idea 
of predicating legislation upon the fear that the 
time may come when by the interruption of 
our commerce the American people may be 
driven to straits for want of salt is certainly 
too visionary to justify a tax of 200 per cent., 
or any other tax, and yet it is just as plausible 
as many other theories upon which a duty has 
been imposed upon an article to gratify haman 
cupidity. 


No, sir; salt should not be taxed. Let us 


have something exempt from taxation ; let at | 


least this common and universal necessity 
escape the rapacious tax of the capitalist, for 


under this tariff salt is taxed a little for the | 


Government and a great deal for the men who 
have got the monopoly. Mr. Wells, the Spe- 
cial Commissioner of the Revenue, in his report 
Says: 

**A reduction in theduty on salt would, probably, 
as in the case of pig iron, be followed by a correspond- 
ing reduction in the price of the domestic article, 


and this in turn would prevent any great increase in 
Importations, 


$600,000. A reduction of the cost of the domestic con- 
sumption of salt (39,000,000 bushels per annum) tothe 
extent of 10 cents per bushel would relieve the com- 
munity of a tax, in the first instance, of $3,900,000 
per annum. 

And it is under a republican Government, 
where the rights of men are equal, that the 
citizen of the gentleman’s own State of Ten- 
nessee, who by the strength of his brawny arm 
day by day earns a living, pays into the ‘l'reas- 
ury, so far as this selamnlieg is concerned, as 
much for the support of the Government as the 
millionaire. 

That the revenue imposed upon this article 
is small ($1,136,225 76) does not change the 
principle. And yet from the remark of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Maynanp, } 
a member of the Committee of Waysand Means, 
I would infer that he thinks it is a policy admis- 
sible in a Government like ours that the poorest 
citizen should be compelled, with reference to 
a given article of absolute necessity, to pay a 
tax as large as that which is paid by the 
wealthiest millionaire in the whole land. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Ido not think the gen 
tleman should be allowed—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee for a question. 
is a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and will have an opportunity to speak 
upon this subject whenever he desires. I| do 
not desire him to make a speech here, but of 
course I will yield to him for an inquiry. 

Mr. MAYNARD. My friend is very kind; 
but [ will not trespass upon his kindness now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; salt should be 
free from tax, free as the sunlight or the air 
we breathe, and no theory of political economy 
would subject it to a special tax. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another feature 


of this bill which has struck me with great | 


is. The loss from this reduction would, | 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, approximate | 





apnea — 


But he | 


astonishment, even considering the general | 


features of the bill, and that is the proposed 
tax on intelligence. Why, sir, this bill, which 
is to revise the tariff, strangely enough, im- 
poses on books imported into this country a 
duty of 25 cents per pound! <A Government 
founded upon the intelligence of the people as 
the very corner-stone of the fabric proposes to 
impose a tax upon the leading agency by which 
intelligence is diffused. ‘Taxing learning by 
the avoirdupois! ‘I'wenty-five cents a pound 
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onbooks! The present duty of 25 percent whether 
| valorem is reasonable enough, but 25 cen wou: HC 
| pound is quite startling. The publishers ho-. Mr. 
| not been idle. I havea table before me cl... as been 
ing the effect. The tax on such a wo protect 
y 90 1" t TK riff oO 
Biblical Treasury would be 150 per tariff on 


Cyclopedia of Machines, 81 per cent, . ( 


School Chemistry,79 percent. ; Bolin’s Library 


; ] 
val iable 


jpon as 





86 per cent. over the present duty, and s fit ioe 
making a general average of 96 per cent, ac the W oi 
increase of duty on books of very genera} yq, — : 
and yet the biil provides that if the citizen ; we 


chases these books for his own use in the | mission 


eign book-store they shail be admitted fy», “In ob 
Who is this intended to benefit ? ag oy ® 


This provision isin keeping with this syste nd a ge 
of protection. A citizen familiar with literaty, ne 


and with the institutions of learning abrog on ae 
acquainted with the booksellers of London ay: missionel 
Liverpool, the wealthy traveler abroad, m., er 
import single copies of any of these for, ‘uced 33 
books for his own use without charge, 3, ito at 
the mechanic purchasing the Cyclopedia oe 8 
Machines, a work of great value, must pay 1) staple pr 
per cent. duty upon the book. This propositi he f 
is an insult to the general intelligence of | ‘ane th 
country ; itisindefensible. Ifeverything e|: nan 
that is the subject of monopoly must be maj Eaaceal 
| dear, for the sake of our children let intel}; ok ont 
gence and the sources of intelligence at leas a ale 
be cheap. F Sout 
I think, sir, that the idea of meeting rag 
necessities of this country by such a heavy tay lay J 8 
upon intelligence is without any excuse wha: ook ie 
ever, and that the intelligence of the peo; st of 
of the United States will condemn it as a thing turers } 
not fit to be done. aie 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is another subj ele 
in connection with this bill in which some of my Ameri 
own constituency are directly concerned a If the § 
manufacturers ; l refer to the subject of woolen lndinie 
manufactures. I have before me a letter fro: . th 
a very intelligent gentleman, the president o! ve 
a woolen manufacturing company in my own ho tea 


district, one of the most extensive establish at T 
ments and the most successful, so far as | au 


lar i 


aware, in the Northwest. Last September, a orowel 
the National Institute in New York, the pr + is ce 
ducts of that establishment were pointed to a “ods 
fully rivaling the fairest productions of Ne countr 
England manufacture. I ask that this le! ror 
may be read. sir, th 
The Clerk read as follows: Comm 
LAWRENCEBURG, INDIAN, every 

December 21, \s r luet 


My Dear Sir: I suppose Congress will make so! “0 
sort of revision of the tariff this session. a 
I deem it of vital importance to the woolen m 

ufacturing interest of the country that the duties 
wool, dye-stufis, and olive oil be reduced, or, inderi 
wholly removed, anda general reduction of the dut 
on manufactured woolen fabrics of every deserij 
tion to 25 per cent. ad valorem. Some congressio 
action of this kind must be had soon, or the loous 
of the woolen mills of the country must lie idle. | 
shall be obliged to you if you will, if you have! 
already, examine this subject and aid the wo 
manufacturing interests in away that may seem 
best in your judgment. tS 

Truly yours, L. B. LEWIS 
Hion. W.S. Hotman, Washington City. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘That letter is written by 
gentleman fully informed upon this subject. 
and he suggests an average duty of 25 per ceul. 
ad valorem, a heavy reduction on the presen 
rates, and a more liberal policy as to the raw 
material, as the only reasonable expedient by 
which the wool manufacturing interests of to: 
West can be sustained. ; 

I am asked by gentlemen near me wha 
quality of goods are manufactured by this esta» 
lishment. My reply is the superior qualities 0: 
cassimeres and cloths, I call special attention 
to this letter, as expressing the views of 4 cau 
tious and well-informed gentleman. = 

Mr. COBURN. Will my colleague yieid 
me? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will for a question. 

Mr. COBURN. I wish to ask the gentleman 
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_) other he is in favor of reducing the tariff on 


} 
i 


’ Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman whose letter | 


. been read is, I think, a friend of moderate 

svection. He has given his opinion on the 
‘ f on wool, and his opinion is much more 
srif 


“jyable on that subject than my own, for it is | 
a subject with which of course he is more | 


Dae. His opinion is that the interest of 
.,e wool producer will be promoted by a reduc- 

of the tariff. He has reached the same 
s»elusion that has been expressed by the Com- 


~ioner of Revenue, who says in his report: | 


“In short, what is now needed to restore pros 
sity to the woolen industry isa removalofall duties 
‘jo importation of foreign wools and dye-stuffs, 
| a general reduction of the duties on manufac- 
j woolen fabrics of every description to 25 per 


‘nt. ad valorem. On this basis the most experienced | 


yoolep manufacturers of the country assure the Com- 
joner that they can at once extend, diversify, 
i ceeure prosperity to their business. On this basis 
~. ost of domestic woolen fabrics will be so far re- 
las to give great relief to the consumer, and 
ito an immediate and largely increased consump- 
And on this basis only can the wool-grower 
expect any immediate increased demand for his 
staple product of merino fleece.” 
Che fact is that wool has steadily declined 
suce the tariff was imposed upon South Ameri- 
.y wool in 1867. Yourexportation of woolen 
fabrics has steadily declined from the moment 
that act was passed. ‘The tariff excluding for- 
eign wool from our market, the wool producers 
f South America having no other market for 
r wool than Germany and Franceand Eng- 
i, sold in the year 1868 whole cargoes of 
| in the Liverpool market for barely the 
st of transportation ; and woolen manufac- 
turers purchasing wool at 8 or 10 cents a pound 
vere of course able to throw their goods on the 
American market at a price lower than the 
American manufacturer could produce then. 
Ifthe gentleman will rely onthe opinion of the 
indiana manufacturer and Mr. Wells, he will 
that the interests of the wool producer 
we not in fact been promoted by the tariff. 
tariffon wool is not before the committee, 
i lam free tosay that, in myjudgment, and 
far as 1 am informed on the subject, the wool- 
grower was not benefited by the act of 1867, and 
s certain that the 50 percent. duty on woolen 
ods was and is oppressive to the whole 
country. 
lron isa subject of universalinterest. Ihope, 
ir, that the views expressed by the Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue have reached 
every citizen of the country. In proposing a 
eduction of the duty on iron he says: 
“On pig iron a duty of $3 per ton. The present 


lutyis $9 perton, and the amount of revenue derived 
on Ce same during tho fiscal year 1867-68, was 
$1,011,109 96. 

“On serap iron a duty of $3 per ton. Presentduty 
SS) ty amount of revenue received in 1867-68, 
~HU,294 60. 

~ The extent of revenue reduction, arising from the 
vioption of the above modifications, will, in the 
)inion of the Commissioner, be as follows: 

In respect to pig iron a reduction of the duty 
would, undoubtedly, be followed by sucha reduction 
in the price of the domestic product as, added to 
treightsand commissions on the foreign article, would 
leave the relations between the domestic and foreign 
producers the same substantially as at present. No 
material inerease of imports being probable, the loss 
‘) the revenue would, therefore, be approximately 
*:00,000. A reduction of $6 per ton in the cost of a 
iomestic consumption of 1,800,/00 tons (domestic and 
reign) would, however, relieve the community of 
‘axahion, in the first instance, to the extent of 
*44,500,000 perannum. Thereduction of the duty on 
‘crap iron would probably be followed by an increase 
/| imports, and so compensate, to some extent, fora 
‘oss Of revenue. This loss the Commissioner esti- 
Hates at $400,000. The indirect gain to the commu- 
nity, bythe consequent tendency to on bar iron 


and promote industry, would, however, be consider- 
ble, 


a 


The striking fact is here presented that by 
reducing the tariff on pig iron to $3 per ton 
you lose $750,000 of revenue ; but you relieve 
the country from taxation to the extent of 
>10,800,000 per annum—tax paid to the iron- 
masters, In other words, under the shelter of 
‘ils protection the tax paid to that other body 


|] 
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of tax-gatherers, the manufacturers, under the 
shelter of a tax which would amount to only 
$750,000, the people of this country are taxed 


for the direct benefit of the manufacturer to | 


the extent of $10,800,000. 
officer of the Government, whose duty it is to 
gather these statistics and lay them before Con 
gress for the information of its members. 

The same fact isexpressed in relation to salt. 


of salt the enormous sum of $3,900,000 in the 
probable reduction of the price. 

Mr. Chairman, I come to another subject, 
and one of very pressing interest to the people 
of the United States. I allude to the decline 
of our ship-building and commerce. The spe- 
cial message of the President of the United 


States now lying upon the Speaker’s table indi- || 


cates the importance of this subject. ‘Ten 
years ago we stood the first among the com- 
mercial Powers. Now Irance, England, and 
the North German Confederation take prece- 
dence of us in commerce, and still day by day 
our commerce declines. In 1861 the total ton 
nage of the United States was 5,539,812, and 
in 1869, 4,144,640. This statement does not 
indicate the actual decline of our commerce. 
Since 1861 the American tonnage employed in 
the foreign trade has fallen off 43 per cent. 
About 34 per cent. of our tonnage is engaged 
in the foreign trade and 66 per cent. in our 
domestic trade, foreign vessels being excluded 
from our coastwise and domestic trade, which 
includes vessels sailing from a port on the At- 
lantic to any American port on the Pacific. 
The real decadence of our foreign commerce, for 
it is only here that our ships enter into free 
and equal competition with the ships of all 
nations, is seen by the following table, prepared 
by Joseph Nimmo, jr., esq., of the Treasury 
Department : 
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Thus in our own foreign trade there are 117 
foreign vessels regularly employed on 13 lines— 
8 British, 4 North German, and 1 French— 
against 47 American vessels, not one of which 
crosses the Atlantic ocean. Mr. Nimmo says: 

“To-day there is not a single steamer running 


Mr. Wells is an | 
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between the United States and Europe which wears 


| the American flag, whereas there are 13 foreign lines, 








° ° ° ° ° 1} OOU, 
By making this commodity free, you lose in || 


| revenue $600,000 and save to the consumers 


comprising 117 


iS 268,437 tons.” 


steamers, whose aggregate tonnage 


We have two lines of vessels sailing under 
Government subsidies, the United States and 
Brazil Steamship Company, under an annual 
subsidy of $150,000, and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, with an annual subsidy of $500,- 
During the war 239 vessels, of 104,605 
tons, were destroyed by the rebels, and vessels 
of the aggregate tonnage of 774,652 tons were 


| sold by American citizens to foreigners. 








During the forty years prior to the war our 
ship-yards furnished ships for all commercial 
nations—Kngland, France, Holland, Spain, 
Russia, and the rest. In the days of wooden 
ships the American-built ship had no rival in 
the common judgmentof the commercial world. 
Now, the ship-yards from Chesapeake bay to the 
St. Croixaredesertedand silent. If vesselsare 
built it is only for the coasting trade, from which 
we rightfully exclude by the act of 1817 the ves- 
selsof othernations. Thedays of wooden ships 
have gone by. Since 1860 a complete revolu- 
tion has occurred in the carrying trade of the 
world. ‘The iron screw propeller supersedes 
the wooden ship and the sailing vessel, and 
commerce no longer whitens the ocean. We 
have lost our place in the world of commerce. 
The policy of aspiring nations in breaking 
down the restrictions on trade and enfran- 
chising commerce have produced almost an 
equal revolution, and France, Italy, and Ger- 
many contest with England the empire of the 
sea. 

We are compelled to look the mortifying fact 
squarely in the face that in these ten years we 
have lost the scepter and are rapidly disappear- 
ing from the ocean, distanced and lost sight 
of in the giant race for commercial empire. 
In the language of Mr. Nimmo— 

“Our misfortune is simply this: Britishships have 
superseded American ships, not only in the inter 
national commerce of the world, but also to a very 
great degree in our own trade with forcign nations.” 

He might have added German and French 
ships, for the free traders of north Germany 
have 27 iron propellers plying between Bremen 


| and Hamburg and our ports; of the 13 lines 


from Europe to the United States 3 receive 
subsidies—the Cunard, Inman, and ['rench 
lines. These foreign ships carry even our mails 


to Europe and from Europe to America. 


The people, sir, demand that the decline of 
our commerce shall be promptly arrested. 
With opportunities for successful commerce 
possessed by no other nation, with mechanics 


| whose skill, intelligence, and enterprise are 
| equal to any emergency, the people demand, 
| sir, that if their Government does nothing 
| more it shall at least relieve this department 


of national industry from the servitude that 
renders it powerless, for it is due to the ship- 


| builders and ship-owners of this country to say 
| that they have been fully alive to this decline, 
| and have in vain appealed for a remedy. 


And what, sir, is the remedy? You must 
give the American ship- builder and ship-owner 
an equal chauce with the citizens of other com 
mercial nations. At home the fatal effects of 
our protective policy are not clearly seen, for 


| all interests of industry suffer in common, but 


commerce is open to the free rivalry of nations, 
where skill and enterprise and wise Govern 
ment may fairly claim the precedence. And 
how bravely, sir, did this Republic hold her 
own against all comers in that contest of na 
tions for half acentury? There was nota port 
iy the remoteést seas where the stars and stripes 
were unknown. Now our ancient enemy and 


| rivaland Franceand north Germany, so recently 


unknown to the ocean, quietly takes possession 


of our ports. 


Nearly a year ago Congress, deeming this a 
subject of special interest, on the motion of 


gentleman from Maine [Mr. Lyxcu] appointed 
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1d before the country. I had the 

; ( ‘ f,a me nbs of that committee, 
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i i States,accepting theremedie 
1 by the ma ty of the committee, 
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nter ye revived the remission 
1e } ment of bounties for shi 
il payimel i ft nties think isa 
mM [ adit t 1} olieyofthi G 1V- 
1 e he revival of our 
What ist caus of this decline ? 
he v ( nen who have examined 
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i nol greatly atlects l 
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I { war had not occurred and 
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Here the h 


MAY 


‘the gentleman will 


ed to extend hisremarks. I make the 
cation the more freely because I have taken | 
t oft time myst ; 
e® Was no o} CT 
iLLOLMAN 1 thank the House for it 
this decline is very 
) escape from the recog. 
of | a feel justific in enter 
} tof the report « f the special 
I I { ipping, or th . remedies 
hich t mmittee have suggested, any fur 
r than that t bears directly upon the 
f t fa now under debate, for I 
t the chairman of that committe 
of the gentlemen associated with 
him, who have devoted their time to the inve 
n, and approve the report, should have 
the first opportunity to present in all their detail 
the results of t) jnve igatio yns. But, sir, in 
nside t| il t of the tariff you cannot 
{ consideration of the decline of our 
int I} \! 1 intimate and direct 
connection. Your system of protection ha 
en tat LO y ir ¢ I ( You havi pro 
it i terest until the sub idies you 
ipel the ship-builder to pay to the manu 
of iron renders the building of an iron 
possib! And no expedient such as 
i x subsidies by paying to the ny # 





isury the subsidy he 
olist, or other 





tem por- 


As af w t‘*e ’ 
ncing ot restric- 


»a healthful 


{ Wilt * tO your commer 
; , 1: 
s and ¥ rous grow You may do this as 
’ 4 
between Massachusetts monopolists and Penn 
:ylvania monopolists, but in the world of com- 


ce you ¢ npet 1 nat v h } ive 
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ship-builder. Mr. Nimmo has prepared the 
following table: 
Duties on materials for a 1,000-ton iron ship. 
Lhe. Duty. 
OT By WERT ctascicsessersvsinede 50,000 1$¢.$7,950 00 
per c. refined) ,and rivets..180,000 1 1,8¢ ) 
per I i angle or beam , ) j oOo 
O00 2 H00 0 
} ) ] 6 4) ) 
{ } { 1m 
Ae 
19.109 
L3,400 
" 
000 pound 0 e. d y 23) 
ent ld Ley ors 
8,000 pounds small rigging Odea 
duty ED. CRUE sc ctscinncssicedes 
)pounds anchors, 2+ cents,gold { 
ns hk ian hemp, $40 ton, | 
duty; or if cordage be imported 
10 tons, 2,000 pounds each, 20, ) 
pounds, at 3 cents ........... ume  woo'w 
tons Manila hemp, or if (2,240 
pou nd , 2 cents, gold) cordage be 
imported, 1,2 )pounds, it 2} cents, 
rold ‘ Sain iniciesubnaaanescniiiirieaasss SU OU 
2,155 00 
Add 33} per cent., exchange and pre- 
MINED OEE ROOUIE v ca ncccacsavecscasqncotccenenal «kate 
—— 2,873 33 
$21,006 66 
Leave off the premium on gold and exchange 
and the duties alone on the mae or a 


1,000-ton iron ship » is $15,755; but I call atten- 
tion to the pending bill, which puts the duty on 
rivets at 3 cents per pound, oe Mr. Nimmo’s 

stimate is on rivets at l cent p ae the 


duty on the other articles ar nat changed by 
the pending bill; but th ie change daemakh } 
this bill would make the increased duty on 
rive = 0, making the duti 3 on the mate- 
rials for the ship at the gold price, $19,355. Mr. 
is 


st of building an iron 


the United States and Scotland 
thu 
“American, $138,000; Scot hy t97, 842; American, 
Ll per cent. more than Scotch.’ 


A difference on a large 


ciel half quite as g 





lr ic. erie s ara 
as the average of the 117 foreign ships now 
running between our ports and Europe of 
$40,155 

Mr. Franklin W. Smith, treasurer of the 
Atlantic Iron Works Boston, a very inte!li- 
gent gentleman, in {ndarensin r the committee 
on the decline of ( ship-b uilding, said: 

OW hak beak the venni «for this? Theanswer might 
be given in one word—the tarif The contrast on 
this matter between the United States and Great 
Britain most painful. In 1867, out of 227 ships 
built upon the Clyde, there we it l4of wood, and 
these averaged only 160 tons each. He held in his 
hand a slip from the Glasgow iterald of August 7, 
ae oe tiling the launches which had taken place 
during the previous month. There were l3of them, 
am unting in all to 13.91 tons, averaging nearly 

100, and all of i . Why could not this be done 

ere? Because of tho tariff. li e was indebted to 
one of the able articles of the New York Evening 
Post for a record of the changes j in the tariff, and of 
the pressure which those changes had brought to 


bear upon the ship-building interes st 
mon rounds and squares ot 


In 1857, com- 
iron. such as are used in 


the wooden ship-building interest, and which were 
then the great item to be taxed in ship-building, 
were taxed 24 per cent. ad va/orem. In 1861 they 


1) per cent., and in 1564, 112 
stated that by 


were taxed 


Lt 


per cent. 
valorem. 


was the proposed bill 
introduced by Mr. Morehead in 1868, those very bars 
of iron, essential in wooden ship-building, were 
truck at for a rate of 108 per cent.” 


Mr. Smith, after expressing it as his opinion 


that unless our policy was changed the Amer- 
ican merchants would get their ski ‘ips built 
abroad and sail them under a foreign flag, said: 

“Ho had given the committ the 1 rates on bars 
and plate iron, but there was another item to which 
heshoulde all espee ialattention. The duty on beams 


and angle-irons was practically prohibitory. They 
were now rolled in this country by only three con- 


| 
i 


ee 


cerns. In iron ship-building they constituted 23 
per cent. of the entire work, and the committee 
would see the disadvantage of a monopoly even in 
the hands of the best of men, from this fact, that n 


ship || 


ad |} 
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matter what rate of tariff was imposed, eo | 
the construction of those be ims ; 
yhad paid a large profit for man; ‘ 
bree mills had only to raise their teal fy 
) just below the cost of importation: and the 
quence was that at presentall beams and ali on. 
had their prices odivetes by the rate of im oo . 
It was natural that this should be so, and hed 
wish to be understood as reflecting in the |eae 
gree upon the patriotic impulses or business, comm 
of any concern that might pursue this policy, }) ; 
less every coneern in the country would co; ae 
perfectly legitimate; but with our commer 
lepending upon the closest possible compet 
upon the most advantageous circumstances 
to material and labor, it was certainly a 
‘ouraging fe 23 per cent. of the ; 


Paid a prof 


years 





bot mn Ci 
iT. 
iture that 2 
that enter into the construction of 
be absolutely in the hands of a 
facturers.” 


iron ships 


monopoly « 


[I hold in my hand, sir, a volume of 
evidence. 
Mr. Roach, until ship-building was al 


doned, an extensive ship-builder ia New Y 
said to the committee : 

‘America has lost her commeree, and what } Hon 
she got in exchange forit? Simply the right { 
few men to charge $9 per ton, in gold, on the ¢ im; 
ation of pigiron. On account of the hig 
the material used, it now costs 50 per 
repair ships in America than in other countries 


Mr. A. A. Low, of New York, certainly; ati 
of the most intelligent gentlemen of this ¢ 60, § 
try on commercial questions, 
committee : 


ae 


sant » } 
Same: thane s ) 


said to th mere 


Nor do I see how we can recommence build y bi 

ships unless the ship-building interest is re! 

from the taxes put upon all the materials that ep 

into the construction of vessels.” F 
At 


nad cre 


* Ther 
whi 
building.’’ 


And again he said that we gave $50,00 
or $60.000 000 and immense quantities of | mor 
to the Pacific Railroad Company— 

“And so built it up at the expense of 
single line of steamers remaining to this country 

Mr. Frederick 
Boston, said : 

“Coal could be bought in Pictou, Canada at $2 
a ton, in gold. The duty on it here was $1 2 
in gold.” 

Mr. E. H 
wae omg ncaa 

“You will aids shipping more by reduci 

than in any other way. I speak as one in fav { 
protection incidentalto revenue. I do not spea nro 
a frec-trader. Ido not go to those extremes. | mt 
haps [am not wisein not going further than ! 

it [stand on moderate protection. Your pr you 
ion to-day is 45 per cent. on the average on ev 
thing that youimport. How was it before the 


ve my! 


rain he said: 


e does not seem to be a law on 
ich does not inflict 


Our sla 


an injury 


1 
books 


Nickerson, a ship-owne 


Darley, of Boston, said to 


ng the duties ‘ 


Fourteen and a half per cent was the average. we 
Congress aware of that great disparity ? Is Cong ad, 
aware that we have crept up from 14} per cent. 3 in 
percent. duty on everything that we import? D br 

Congress behieve that48 per cent. is a proper stagt " 


duties, or that we are to Maintain them at thatra 10 t 





13 it just for this nation to doit? I respecttfull the 
mit that it is not wise nor just forthis nation tod sir 
r ‘ , 
And Mr. Nathaniel McKay, a ship-build add 
of Boston, said to the committee: bij 
“Cost of American angle iron fora wn } shi 
ton, a difference in favor of England « shi 
cents per pound, Cost of plates in America, $112 of 
ton; in England, $19 50; difference in fi avor of J 
land, $6259, or: 3¢ ents per pound. Cost of chainc Cor 
in this country is $134 40 per ton; difference in fist 
of England, $57 20. Cost of wire rigging in Am hin 
$291 %) per ton ; difference in favor of England » 909 Cie 
: a My 
But even on wooden ships our tariff 1: a 
pressive. Mr. Nimmo says: Le 
“In a recent publication, Mr. Donald Mckay, lak 
well-known ship-builder of Boston, estima’es ! Mi 
amount of duty on imported materials used — 
wooden ship of 1,000 tons, at $8,665 33 in gold, wh 5 8h 
13 per cent. on $61, gold, about tho present co col 
. = 2 3 

wooden vessels at Boston. me 
4g 

r : + vy 
Che number of men employed on foreign’ ma 
sels in our foreign trade is 45,372, and the gr do 


e arnings of foreign vessels in our foreign trad 


is S6 Oy 532,28 ae ; ch 

Thus, sir, the policy of protection forced upos Wi 
the country under the shelier of the war has ev 
driven our commerce from the ocean, and We an 
now stand face to face with the humiliating Ti 
fact that foreign ships, sailing under foreig® eq 
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sade . carry our mails, Our passengers, and our ihe country, sir, cannot afford to pay boun- excess of currency may have had an infinen 
urs wis. Falk of encouraging the pauper labor || ties; the country cannot aflord to establish so upon the ship oa lding interest by enhancin 
, | Under the speciol us pretense of dangerous a precedent; and in my judgment, Line rand sailing hips 
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to enable the American people to compete suc- 

cessfully, as of old, for the commerce of the 
] 

world. 


The Tariff. 
HON. W. 


OF IOWA, 
in THE Hovse or Representative 
March 24 and 25, 1870. 

Fhe House being in the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No, 
l(68) to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 
imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr, CuainMan: In any remarks | may make 
upon the subject now under consideration by 
the committee it is not my purpose to enter 
into a discussion of theories distinguished by 
what is known as free trade and protection. 
So far as 1 can 1 shall address myself to the 
discussion ofthe question immediately pending 
before the committee, to wit, the bill reported 
hy the Committee of Ways and Means, for the 
revision or the partial revision of existing 
+ on lnports, 

lu the beginning I will say that I regret that 
| am compelled to differ from the majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means with refer- 
ence to the expediency of the proposed meas- 
ure, except in so far as it results in a reduction 
of the burdens of taxation imposed upon the 
great body of the people. 

With the present requirements of the Gov- 
ernment it cannot be pretended that the United 
States can now approach anything like a sys- 
tem of free trade. ‘The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his last annual report indicates to us that 
it is absolutely necessary for the general pur 
poses of the Government to raise a revenue of 
291,000,000. In this amount he ineludes 
nothing whatever for the discharge of any por- 
tion of the principal of the public debt, noteven 
that portion of the public debt which the law 
of 1862 requires to be provided for in the way 
ofasinking fund, amounting, in round numbers, 
to about $25,000,000 annually. So that if a 
sinking fund is provided as required by the law 
of 1862 the total wants of the Government for 
the next year under economical administration 
will be, in round numbers, $315,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury states in his 
report that under existing internal revenue 
laws and tariff laws there will be raised during 
the present fiscal year revenue to the amount 
of $393,000,000, showing a surplus in the 
l'reasury at the end of the present fiscal year of 
$102,000,000, unless there should be a reduc- 
tion of taxation. 

(he Committee of Ways and Means have 
already, in their present report upon the tariff 
and the report which they will, 1 believe, soon 
make with reference to internal revenue, de- 
cided upon a reduction of the revenues to the 
extent of $50,000,000, reducing the internal 
tax $80,000,000, and the duties upon imports 
$20,000,000, This reduction of taxation is, I 
believe, so universally acquiesced in by gentle- 
men upon both sides of the House that its ex- 
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pediency or its necessity cannot be a subject | 
The only question upon | 


of discussion here. 
whicha difference of opinion can arise is 
whether 
$50,000,000, or whether there shall bea greater 
reduction. 


this reduction shall be limited to | 


|| teries, &ec. 


B. ALLISON, | 


Of course it is not proper for me here to | 


speak of the method which the Committee of 
Ways and Means propose for the reduction of 
internal taxation, as the report upon that sub- 
ject has not yet been made. But I can say that 
if we decide to allow the income tax to remain, 


thenin order to reach areduction of $30,000,000 | 


it will be necessary to dispense virtually with 
all other taxes excepting those upon distilled 
spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco, together 


protected. 


| the country, by which it appears that at least 


| cludedinthe protected classes at $1,000,000,000 
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with the taxes derived from stamps, and a few 
miscellaneous taxes, such as bank taxes, lot- 





The question immediately before the House 
for consideration is, what redaction of duties 
shall be made under our tariff laws, and how 
that reduction shall be made. It is the judg- 
ment of, perhaps, a majority of this House that 
the present protective duties upon imports 
should be continued ; and it therefore becomes 
proper to inquire what classes of articles are 
protected under the existing tariff, and the 
extent of such protection. 

An examination of this tariff will disclose 
the fact that only a few of the vast number of 
industries in this country are protected specific- 
ally byexisting laws. ‘The manufacturers of 
iron in its ruder forms are protected. The 
manufacturers of woolen goods are fully and 
amply protected, as | shall endeavor to show 
in my remarks hereafter. The manufacturers 
of cotton goods are also protected, not, how- 
ever, to the same extent as those of many 
other articles. ‘he manufacturers of steel are | 
also largely protected. ‘Those who are engaged | 
in the solar evaporation of salt, or in its man- 
ufacture in the finer forms, are also largely | 


The Special Commissioner of the Revenue, in 
his report made at the beginning of the present | 
session, Classifies the productive interests of 





1,000,000 skilled artisans, machinists, ship- 
builders, carpenters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
masons, &c., are engaged in the manufacture 
of articles for consumption and are not class- 
ified among those who are protected under the 
existing revenue laws. He estimates the total 
products of agriculture at $3,282,950,000, and 
the product of the skilled operatives not in- 


perannum. ‘These operatives are engaged in 
producing articles of which iron, steel, leather, 
woolen and cotton manufactures are the raw 
material ; and any tax or impost duty which 
increases the price of these raw materials is a 
burden upon these skilled artisans and mechan- 
ies, or else a burden upon the consumers of | 
their products. A summary statement of the 
values created by the leading industries of the 
country would be substantially as follows: 





ABTIGOICOIG . vsisinesscierocses ipabeveditanbabeshennte $3,282,950,000 
Cotton manufactured.......cc.cccoccccccscccssecs 71,500,000 
Woolen manufactures.........ccccecccssecceees 66,000,000 
Iron production, pig and bar................. 119,950,000 
Leather manufactures.............cccsececeeesee 222,600,000 
a i oe Lic ualinnabeniil 360,000,000 
ERE EE TRS ORR 100,000,000 
SEINE: .dndutintnbecvsdewcasticunsaitdveekaencieenl $4,223,000,000 


_ of the country at $6,825,000,000. 











‘The Commissioner estimates the gross product 
This leaves 


| more than one third of the total product from 


the industrial classes unenumerated, of which 


| artisans, machinists, carpenters, ship-builders, 


shoemakers, blacksmiths, masons, &c.,with the 
other small industries scattered over the entire 
country, is estimated at $1,000,000,000. 

The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is 


' much the largest interest in its aggregate pro- 


duct, as well as in the number of persons em- 
ployed. I believe no one will claim that this 
large interest is directly protected. It is true 
that under existing laws there is a small duty 
upon wheat, barley, oats, and other agricultural 
products. But this does not afford any protec- 
tion to the great wheat and grain producing 
regions of the country. 

fhe gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Witsoy, ] 
in discussing this question yesterday, stated 
truly that the cost of wheat in New England is 


| about $1 70 per bushel, while in Illinois, lowa, 


! 


and Wisconsin the price is about 65 cents per 
bushel. The Canada wheat is the only wheat 


that comes in competition with our own. Can- 
ada being nearer New England than the wheat- 
growing States more than makes up the duty | 
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in the reduced cost of transportation, Wha 
is true of wheat is equally true of other orair ; 
Therefore, the farmer has practically no »,, 
tection directly; and whatever benefit he 
rives is indirect and from the home marker 
furnished for agricultural products. Unfoy, 
nately for the farmer the market price for | ‘. 
wheat is fixed by the price which the sury o 
will bring abroad, or the price of wheat in [ioy. 
don or Liverpool. At that market where ¢}, 
surplus is sold, and which fixes the value os 
the whole crop, he comes in competition wi) 
grain produced in the Crimea, in Hungary. 
and in the region of the Baltic, from fields ¢;/! 
tivated by what is known, in comparison wii! 
our own, as pauper labor. : 

But I am told we must so legislate as to fy; 
nish a home market for all our agricultyry| 
products, and this can only be done by a hig), 
tariff. Any one examining the subject wil] sco 
that our agricultural products increase more 
rapidly than our population, so that if we dy 
not export these products in their natural coy 
dition we must do so by converting them into 
manufactured articles and export these art. 
cles. But this cannot be done under a high 
tariff, for all nations will buy manufactured 
products where they are cheapest, and the 
nation selling cheapest will control the mar. 
ket. ‘This rule excludes our highly-taxed manu- 
factures made from highly-taxed materials 
from the markets of the world, although we 
have natural advantages possessed by no other 
nation. Hence our exports of manufactured 
products are $10,000,000 less this last year 
than they were ten years ago. 

But our policy with reference to agriculture 
has a tendency to increase its product rapidly, 
We give every man who will till the soil, whether 
native or naturalized, 160 acres of land. [| do 
not condemn that policy. It is a policy which 
has developed the western portion of the cou 
try more than any other policy which could 
have been devised. But it is a policy the 
effect of which will be constantly to increase 
the agricultural products of the country, erca 
ing a surplus over and above the home co 
sumption. ‘That surplus must have a market 
somewhere, and that market will be found 
principally in Europe, in its natural form, or 
in the shape of flour, pork, beet, or some other 
concentrated product. Thiscan only be avoided 
by such an adjustment of our industries as wi! 
make us large exporters of manufactured pro- 
ducts, which is practically impossible under our 
heavy taxation, direct and indirect. 

itis said by those who defend the present and 
proposed tariff that if we will wait long enough 
commodities will be cheapened. How long 
shall we be required to await this happy result 
when exactions under the tariff will be paid by 
the foreign producer? Certainly not until we 
can manufacture like articles cheaper than they 
can be manufactured abroad. ‘here are in- 
stances doubtless now where the tariff does not 
add to the cost of the article to the consumer, 
depending upon the character of the production, 
the particular place of production, and the 
relative cost of transportation to distant parts 
of the country. But this cannot be true gen 
erally. 

A striking illustration of this untruth may 
be found in the case of an article of large pro- 
duction, and the raw materials of which are 10 
great abundance, namely, iron, as set forth in 
a report made to the House by the committee 
appointed to take into consideration the cause 
of the decline in American commerce. The 
testimony disclosed in that report shows that 
it is impossible for us to compete with the 
English in building ships. And why? Because 
the tariff, by increasing the duty on iron, has 
increased its cost. Now, if it has increased the 
cost of iron to the ship-builder in this country 
it has also increased its cost to every consumer 
in this country. 
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Mr. KE LLEY. I donot desire to interrupt 
-entleman against his wish ; but if he will 
ent consent I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the gentleman 
for that purpose with pleasure. 
Mr. KELLEY. 1 would like to ask the gen- 

nan if he knows what have been the ruling 
a a of English and American iron for the 
st year; and if he does, whether rit isnot true 
hat the price of English iron has gone up, 
whilethat of American pig iron has fallen about 
$6 within the year? And if that be so— | 
‘the price of foreign iron is tending up and 

. price of American iron is tending down, | 


tie 


ie ld ask the gentleman to what he would 
; eri ibe the latter tact ? 

ALLISON. Mr. Chairman, I have not 

sa me a table of the prices of iron. But 

| have no doubt that the prices of iron in 

neland areadvancing. ‘They have advanced 

syce 1859. And it is true that upon some 

rticles of iron in this country the price has 

en reduced; but not as compared with 1859 

+ 1860, but as compared w ith prices of 1866 

d 1867. As regards pig iron, | intend to 

ude hereafter to that article; but I will say 

ere that it is a fact which was disclosed in 
the testimony of the manufacturers of pig iron | 
‘hat the cost of its production in this country 
| ss than $29 a ton, including profit made 
ion coal and ore. That fact is stated in the 
iestimony of the constituents of the gentleman 

m Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] and of the gentle- 
men who carry on the manufacture of iron in 

nnsylvania. For my own part I do not be- 

eve that in any part of the country where 

‘iron ought to be produced it costs to exceed 
<24 a ton, unless it be charcoal iron, which 

ears a high price; and yet it is a fact that 

iron is now selling at prices ranging up to 

“40 a ton, which shows a clear profit to the | 

ducer of certain kinds of pig metal of at 

st $15aton. Ihave no doubi the average 

profit is much less; but $5 per ton is ample 

fit upon this esse ntis il element in the growth 

nd development of our industries, and the 

average profit is much higher. The average 

st of pig iron in Engl: and and Wales is about 

{ per ton stated by Mr. Colwell in his 
report made in 1866. 

But I was only seeking now to illustrate the 
argument that the cost of manufactured arti- 
cles is affected by the tariff. And in confirm- 

on of this statement the Committee on the 
Decline of American Commerce have brought 
na bill in which we are asked to pay a bounty 
$15 a ton on each ton of iron used in iron 
hip-building. 

Mr. PETERS. If the gentleman would 
allow me a remark, I would say that I am glad 

) hear what he has said with regard to the 
relief of American commerce. But in the 
st Congress did the gentleman not always 
act and speak against anything having in view 
the relief of American commerce, by way of 
drawback or otherwise ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer the gentle- | 
man asto this question of drawbacks at the 
proper time. 1do not know that there was 
any special occasion on which I voted for or 
against the relief of American commerce. But 
| will discuss that question hereafter when it 
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aus 





is more directly before the House. And I do 
not know, Mr. Chairman, but I may as well 
say a word now on that subject if the gentle- 


, 


man desires it. 

| regard the bills which have been reported 
by the Committee on the Decline of American 
Commerce as unjust to the great body of the 
people of this country. They propose what? 

ot a drawback only, but propose that if 
American 3 iron is used in the construction of 
ships a bounty shall be paid indirectly to the 
American manufacturer e& juivalent to $15 a 
ton, 


Now, if a foreign importer were to pay into 





| 1,000-ton 
| comes before us with reference to the method 





| friend say so. I agree with him. 
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The 


the Treasury of the United States $15 a ton, 
and a provision were made that for the pur- 
pose of relieving the ship-building interest the 
ship-builder might be permitted to withdraw 
that amount, after using the iron, duty paid, 
there might appear to be some justice and 
equity in the case. But I ask the gentleman 
from Maine whether he is prepared to vote 
money out of the pockets of his constituents 
and mine for the purpose of paying to manu- 
facturers of iron $15 a ton upon materials for 
ships, whether American or foreign, when we 
are raising a revenue of $393,000,000 per an- 
num, orat the rate of $10 per head from every 
man, woman, and child in this country? Is 
the gentleman ready to take $10 per head from 
1,500 of his constituents for the purpose of 
placing it in the hands of an American iron- 
inaster, who produces the iron necessary for a 
ship? That is the question that 


by which we are to revive American ship- 
ping in this country, as proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PETERS. 1 would just say, ina single 
word, that | would like to see a reduction in 
the duty on iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam very glad to hear my 
One of these 
bills for the relief of American shipping admits 
that the American ship-owner cannot navigate 
as cheaply as the foreign ship-owner can navi- 
gate his ships, and that the disadvantage under 
which the American ship-owner labors is caused 
by these high duties. And the bill proposes 
that to every American-built iron ship that 
runs upon the ocean for six successive months 
there shall be paid from the Treasury an equiv- 
alent of $4 per ton. And for what purpose ? 
l’or the purpose of compensating the American 
ship-owner for the increased cost of navigating 
American ships, as compared with the cost to 
foreign ship owners of navigating their ships. 

While 1am upon the subject of ship-building 
[ desire to say another thing with reference to 
the bounty which the bill proposes to give 
American ship-builders. It is not alone a 
bounty for the purpose of increasing our for- 
eign commerce; it is not alone a bounty for 
the purpose of enabling us to compete with the 
flags of other nations upon the ocean, but a 
bounty to every ship-builder who builds a ves- 
sel for the coastwise trade, of which, by the 
legislation of Congress, we have a complete, 
uncontrolled monopoly. Under our naviga- 
tion laws no foreign ship-owner or ship-master 
from Eastport, in Maine, to our newly-acquired 
possessions in Alaska, can sail a ship, unless 
it be one built in the U nited States and sailing 
under the American flag. 

Mr. CALKIN. Will the gentleman also 
state to the House that it allows a bounty to 
the builders of vessels on the waters of the 
Mississippi and the western lakes? 

Mr. ALLISON. It of course allows a bounty 
to a certain class of vessels, no matter where 
they may be built or where they may be ran. 
But that is not the point I am now making. I 
am making the point tht the bill givesa bounty 
to our American coastwise shipping as well as 
to foreign shipping. 

Mr. CALKIN. Ido not wish to interrupt 
the gentleman, but I wish him also to empha- 
size as clearly that it allows a bounty on ships 


| built on the lakes and on the waters of the 
Mississippi as well as upon those built for the 


coastwise trade. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the gentleman desires 
emphasis upon that point | will make it em: 
phatic. It allows bounty to the ship-builder 
of this country, ~ matter what trade he may be 
engaged in, and it does it in the face of the | 
fact that we have now a complete monopoly || 
of the internal and coastwise shipping of this 
country, extending from Eastport, in Maine, 
to the territory of Alaska. 


oe 
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Now, whatever I may desire to do with refer 
ence to American commerce and with reference 
| to our internal commerce, I, for one, am not 
quite ready to vote large bounties out of the 
Treasury for this purpose. I agree that some- 
thing should be done for the ship-builders and 
ship-masters and ship-owners of this country, 
and I am ready to aid them, as I shall show 
hereafter, by a reduction of duties. But | 
do not believe that we are prepared just now 
to do what is proposed in the bill alluded to, 
and to tax the labor and the products of the 
industry of the people for this purpose. This 
question, however, will be under discussion 
hereafter. I merely refer to it now to illustrate 
the point I desire to make, namely, that the 
proposed drawback and bounty confesses that 
the duty upon iron in this country adds to the 
cost of the manufacture of iron, and if it add 
to the cost of manufactured iron to the ship 
builder it adds to the cost of the manufacture 
to every other consumer in this country where 
ever he may be engaged in production. 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘The gentleman is speaking 
of the navigation bill, and not of the tariff bill 
now before the House. 

Mr. ALLISON. lam speaking of the navi- 
gation bills providing drawbacks and bounties ; 
but my last statement is true of the proposed 
tariff bill as well. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I would 
ask the gentleman from lowa whether he be- 
lieves that if all duty were taken off iron iron 
would in five years be as cheap in the United 
States as itis now? 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. Chairman, that is a 

uestion of arithmetic, or rather of prophecy 
t am not here asking that the duty shall be 
taken off iron—I made no such proposition ; I 
am only saying that the present and proposed 
duties are excessive, and I shall endeavor to 
establish that fact before 1 conclude my re- 


| marks. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman said that the duty added so much to 
the price of iron. Then, why does he not ask 
to have it taken off? 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not even make that 
statement. I said that the duties added to the 
cost of iron to the extent of $15 per ton; and 
the gentleman’s own report confessed it, for 
he proposes to give that amount of drawback 
or bounty upon each ton of iron in a ship. 

Cheap iron is an essential element in the 
development and progress of a country, for it 
enters jnto and becomes a part of almost every 
industry, whether agricultural, mechanical, or 
manufacturing. It is constantly being appro- 
priated to new uses in all branches of industry. 
Hon. Stephen Colwell, in his report upon iron, 
states this in a forcible manner. I quote his 
language. He says: 

**Our success in applying machinery to industrial 
purposes surpasses that of ,all other people and gives 
promise of success in our contest with the cheaper 
labor of other parts of the world. Ifsuccessful our 
victory must be due to machinery, of which iron and 
steel must be chicf elements. These metals are not 
taxed inthe sountries distinguished in any degree 
for their progcess in productive industry, and whose 
production bears most heavily upon our domestic 
labor. The taxation of iron, steel, and other metals 
is a national subject, and the questions arising upon 
it are of national interest,” 

That is the statement of an eminent writer 
on political economy residing in Pennsylvania 
with reference to the policy of taxing iron and 
steel. 

Agreeing with him that iron and steel are 
essential and necessary elements in the pro- 
gress and development of a country, I would 
place both in the hands of the skilled artisan 


and mechanic as cheaply as possible, taking 
| due care of the full development of our own 
raw material, so abundant in this country, 


which [ maintain can be easily done with a 
greatly reduced tariff. 


Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will yield 
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to we for a moment I would like te ask him a | 


Gu Ou. 
' Mr. ALLISON. Very weil. 

ir. KIELLEY. 1 would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether the quotation he has made was 
not applicable to the internal revenue tax, and 


whether the drift of Mr, Colwell’s argument 
was not that the way to obtain cheap iron was 
1) protect our manufactures and to develop 
our infinite beds of coal and iron? 

Mr. ALLISON. On the contrary, Mr. Col- 
wellis speaking of the effect of a tax. It is 
true he was discussing the question of the re- 
moval of the internal tax upon iron, but he is 

owing bere that any tax upon materials is a 
iux upon industry, and he demonstrates most 
clearly that if these articles are taxed that tax 
is ® burden, no matter what the form of it. 

Mr. KIEELLEY. But he also assumes, and 
he demonstrates the fact, that a protective duty 
is HOU aA lax. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lle may assume that some- 
where else; 1 presume he does. But I have 
shown that it is a tax, and therefore a burden 
to that extent. 

pon this same point I have before mea 
leiter written iu 1860 by Mr. D. J. Morret, 
then superintendentof the Cambria Iron Works, 
and now a member of this House, and who, I 
m glad t ‘+,now honors me with his atten- 
which he shows the indirect tax paid 
by labor on a ton of iron rails, upon the 
articles consumed by the laborer and taxed, 
howing that upon an aggregate value of $50 
laborer’s purchases the tax amounts to 

}; and he names the various articles and 

ihe lax upon them. Some of these taxes were 
taxes; Others taxes upon 


tion, i 


juternal revenue 
imported articles, 

Mr. MORRILL, of Pennsylwania, Had not 

lieman better read the letter ? 
lr, ALLISON. J cannot stop to read it 
Some of the 
enumerated will be interesting to my 
fricnd trom Wisconsin; among them are sugar, 
tea, coliee, calicoes, ginghams, salinets, cloth- 
ad 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wiseonsin. Willthe 
gentleman go with me to take off the duties 
from tea and coffee? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will tell the gentleman 
what J] am in favor of doing before 1 finish my 

arks. 

L have stated that the total taxation for the 
present year, under the existing laws, amounts 
to $3938,000,000. We expect to reduce this 
about $50,000,000; and all agree that from 
$150,000,000 to $160,000,000 ot the sum raised 
ehould be raised by means of duties upon arti- 
cles imported. ‘The act of 1862, authorizinga 
loan, pledges the duties upon imports, first, 
for the payment of interest on the public debt; 
wud secondly, for the payment of 1 per cent. 
per annuin of the principal. The annual in- 
terest is $125,000,000; and the sinking fund 
that is required $25,000,000; so that good faith 
requires at least $150,000,000 from imposts. 
‘The practical question is, how shall these duties 
be proportioned among the various articles 
imported so as to take out of the pockets of 
the people the least possible sum over and 
above the amountactually placed in the national 
‘Treasury, meanwhile discriminating in favor of 
articles of necessary consumption, and against 
articles of voluntary consumption, commonly 
denominated luxuries ? 

Impost duties thus levied, with an annual 
importation of about $450,000,000 in value, 
will certainly require an average rate of duty 
sufficient to give our producers of manufac- 
tured products greatly the advantage over the 
manufacturers of similar products in foreign 
countries, 

It is claimed that the high rates ot our pres- 
ent tariff are necessary because the revenue to 
be obtained therefrom is essential to the Gov- 


} el 
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too long and too good. 
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The Tariff: —Mr. Allison. 


ernment, aud that if we reduce the rates at all 
the effect will be the depression of all the indus- 
The tariff of 
1846, although confessedly and professedly a 
tariff for revenue, was, so far as regards all the 
great interests of the country, as perfect a 
tariff as any that we have everhad. If any in- 
terest was depressed under the tariff of 1846 it 
was the iron interest. I do not believe that this 
interest, as compared with other interests, had 
suflicient advantage under that tariff; yet when 
we compare the growth of the country from 
1540 to 1850 with the growth of the country 
from 1850 to 1860, the later decade being en- 
tirely under the tariff of 1846 or the amended 
and greatly reduced tariff of 1857, we find that 
the increase in our wealth between 1850 and 
1860 was equivalent to 126 per cent., while it 
was only 64 per cent. between 1840 and 1850, 


four years of which decade were under the | 


tariff of 1842, known as a high protective tariff, 
but the average rate of which was about 70 
per cent. below the existing rate, or 27 per 


cent. under the tariff of 1842 as against 44 | 


per cent. upon all importations under the pres- 
ent tariff, Our industries were generally pros- 


perous in 1860, with the exception, possibly, of | 


the iron industry. ‘This was the statement of 


Mr. Mornritt, of Vermont, on this floor during || 


the discussions of the tariff in 1364. 


With regard to the condition of the steel in- | 
dustry in 1860 the steel manufacturers in 1866, | 


memorializing Congress for increase of duties 
on steel, stated that— 

**It was reserved to Pittsburg to bring about the 
firstsubstantial and enduring success in the year 1860; 
and encouraged by our examplenumcrous establish- 
ments have sprung into existence, as already indi- 
eated in this paper.” 


This shows that under the revenue tariff of 


1857, which imposed only an ad valorem duty | 


of 12 per cent. on steel, a substantial success 

was achieved in the steel manufacture in 1860, 

| have read the language of the memorial. 
GROWTH OF THE PRESENT TARIFF. 

i desire to eall the attention of the commit- 
tee to the growth of the present tariff. In 1861, 
at the close of the ‘Thirty-Sixth Congress, the 
volicy of the Government was changed by the 
passage of what was called the Morrill tariff; 
a tariff prepared in the interest of protection, 
and distinguished trom the tariff of 1846 aud 
of 1857 by the imposition of heavy duties upon 
articles manufactured in this country, and by 
admitting free of duty many raw materials used 
in such manufactures. ‘This tariff was mod- 
itied twice during the year 1861, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the revenue, but upon lead- 
ing articles remained substantially the same 
until July 14, 1852, when a thorough revision 
of the tariffof 1861 was made. By this revis- 
ion the tariff was increased generally to com- 
pensate for the internal revenue tax, and upon 
a few articles for the purpose of increasing the 
revenue. Mr. Stevens,in debate, said thatthe 
principle adopted was the one that was men- 
tioned when the tax bill was under considera- 
tion, namely, that the additional duty was fixed 
as nearly as possible at the same rate as tax- 
ation, except in a few cases, where necessary 
to correct errors in the present tariff. 

Mr. Morrint, of Vermont, added that in 
some cases a larger increase was made in arti- 
cles not manufactured in this country for the 
sole purpose of increasing the revenue. The 
bill was generally supported by Republicans 
onthe ground that it was aduty compensating 
for the tax placed upon the manufacturers of 
the United States. 

Mr. Sheilabarger, then a member from Ohio, 
rose in his place and asked Mr. Morritu if 
there was any increase of duty over and above 
the tariff of 1861, save and except the com- 
pensating duty made necessary by the internal 
tax? Mr. Mornritt said in reply that ‘‘ there 
was no increase except for that purpose, or 
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for the purpose of revenue upon articles | 
produced in this country.” oe 

The tax bill then passed imposed an jyio, 
nal revenue tax of 8 per cent. upon all , 
ducts of domestic manufacture, except ceria) 
specified articles, such as iron, steel, salt, — 
upon which a specific tax was imposed, ,,, 
posed to be equivalent to the 8 per cent, tay 

In 1864, at the long session of the Thiny. 
Kighth Congress, this internal revenye tax 
was further increased to 5 per cent. upon q| 
domestic manufactures for the purpose of jy. 
creasing the revenue and to meet the pressing 
exigencies of the Government at that time 
At the same session another tariff bill wa: 
reported to the House by Mr. Morris jy. 


lu 


In his synopsis of the conference report, whicl 
preceded the adoption of that tariff, Mr. Mo» 
RILL gave as a reason for this large increa 
that under the tax jaw passed that same gos 
sion every manufactured article in this coy, 
try had been heavily taxed, and manufacturers 
and the great body of the people subjected , 
other revenue taxation. 

In reply to Mr. Woop, of New York, }, 
Morri.t added, that the increase of dui 
under the tariff of 1864 was in consequence o| 
the internal revenue bill, and in some instances 
beyond that, solely for the increase of revenye. 
and that a tax equivalent to the internal ; 
enue duties had been placed upon impor 
goods. In regard to iron, Mr. Morrius s: 

“Tn adjusting the tariff on iron the principle | 
been to give an increase upon the tariff of 1861 cg 
to the internal duties. Insome special deseripti 
the figures go slightly beyond this point, es i: 
case of thin hoop and band iron, and also in 
small or very large sizes of iron.” 

At the close of his speech Mr. Monn 
made this pledge: 

“ This is intended as a war measure; 
measure, and we must give it our support as 

Again he speaks of it as 
‘a war measure, imposed by the necessities of 
Government, the scarcity of laborers, and the eno 
ous direct taxation.”’ 

‘The internal revenue tax upon manufactur 
was further increased by the actof March, | 
20 per cent., or one fifth; so that in 1805 
amounted to 6 per cent. on all domestic ma 
ufactured products. The total of this domes 
tax amounted in the fiscal year 1865-15 | 
the enormous sum of $310,000,000, and up 
manufactured goods alone to the sum « 
$128,226,784. 

Mr. SCHENCK. My colleague on the Com 
mittee of Ways and Means proposes to speak 
at some length, and in order that he may fee! a 
vase, | now ask unanimous consent that he shail 
not be limited toan hour. I make that suz- 


i 


| gestion now as the time approaches for taking 


a recess. 

There was no objection, and Mr, ALLisoy s 
time was extended as suggested. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Chair and the 
committee for this courtesy. I was speak- 
ing of the heavy internal taxes by the several 
acts alluded to. It may be well to ascertaiu 
their extent as applied to leading articles, as, 
for example, iron. I refer again to the letter 
of Mr. Morrett, of Pennsylvania. In this 
letter Mr. Morrewt gives us a table showing 
the direct tax paid upon a ton of rails, th’ 
aggregate of which amounted to $8 40. Air. 
Coiwell, in his report in 1866, shows that 
the direct tax upon a ton of bar-iron amountet 
to $8 G4. These taxes do not include the 
indirect tax paid by laborers upon articles co! 
sumed by them, most of which were also heay- 
ily taxed. ‘The direct tax upon a ton ol st 


was $15, in addition to the tax upon 1ro8 
entering into its manufacture, amounting \° 
$7 per ton, as shown by the memorial o! siee! 
manufacturers presented to Congress in 1500. 
They further state that the indirect tax upo! 
a ton of steel amounted to $23. 
[Here the committee took a recess. | 
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Fray, March 25, 1870. 


The House resumed the consideration of the | 
ame subject. 
é \fr, ALLISON. Mr. Chairman, at the close 
* the session yesterday afternoon I was en- 
ioavoring to show the rise and progress of the 
‘isting tariff and the causes theretor originat- 
7 in the internal revenue laws that were 
»assed from time to time, from 1861 to 1865, for 
che purpose of raising revenue to maintain the 
Government in its struggle with the rebellion. 
i stated that on the 30th of June 1864, an ad 
~glorem internal revenue tax was imposed 
yon manufactures in this country equivalent 


«) 6 per cent. upon their gross products and 
chat tax of 6 per cent. was increased by an | 

ct passed in March, 1865, so that it became 6 

ver cent. upon thegross product of every article 

‘manufactured or consumed in this country in 
‘he way of internal revenue tax. This large 
oternal revenue tax was made the excuse and 
‘he cause of the advance of the tariff of July 
\4, 1862, and June 30, 1864. I quoted the lan- 
~uage yesterday of the then chairman of the | 
Committee of Ways and Means in 1862, Mr. 
lhaddeus Stevens, himselfa protectionist, and 
certainly in favor of the protection of the great 
oterest of Pennsylvania, iron. He made a 
pledge upon this floor in 1862 that those addi- 
‘ions of duties upon manufactured articles im- | 
ported in this country were made necessary 
yecause of the internal revenue taxes. Both 
beand Mr. Morri.., subsequently chairman 
{ the Committee of Waysand Means, declared | 
that the act of June 30, 1864, wasatemporary 
measure, a War measure, and was not intended 
us a measure which should remain upon the 
statute-book as a protective tariff in time of 
peace. | 

Now, it may be said, in reply to what I have 

aid of this pledge, that after the close of the 
war, in the Thirty- Ninth Congress the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means reported a tariff bill to 
this House inereasing the duties imposed by 
the act of June 30, 1864. I agree that they 
did report such a bill, and I now quote the 
anguage of Mr. Morr, then chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, with reference 
to that bill. He stated, in introducing the bill 
nto the House, that he regarded it as ‘‘ only 
a temporary measure,”’ ‘‘fit to be introduced 
nly because of the imperious necessities of 
our present condition.’’ He said ‘‘that now, 
ipon the return of peace, we ought to begin 
to practice the stern duties of economy, 
and make some approach to the former rule 
f estimates, when an advance of even 5 per 
cent. in our seale of duties was weighed with as 
much scrupulousness as gold dust is weighed 
in the balance.’’ That was the language of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means when he introduced into the ‘Thirty- 
Ninth Congress the tariff measure increasing 
the duties imposed under the act of June 30, 
1864. He said that it was made necessary by 
the imperious necessities of our condition. 
And what were those necessities? They were 
hecessities imposed by the existence of tax 
upon tax. 

It cannot be claimed that Mr. MorriLu was 
notand is not in favor of a protective tariff. 
Yet he characterized the measure in the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress as * temporary measure,” 
because of the taxes that were imposed by the 
internal revenue laws—taxes upon the manu- 
‘actures of the country, that amounted in the 
very year the bill was reported to $128,000,000, 
or more than twice the amount that is to-day 
collected upon foreign manufactures by reason 
of import duties. Of the $128,000,000 col- 
‘ected in 1866 the iron interest—and I refer to 
it because it is a great interest, and not because 

wish to make any invidious distinction—the 
‘ron interest paid $12,000,000 into the Treas- | 
ury in the shape of internal taxes. 
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| him at the Cambria Iron Works, the sum of 
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Now, what are these internal taxes as applied | 
to iron? I am again compelled to call the atten- | 
tion of the Committee of the Whole to the state- 
ment of Hon. D. J. Morretu as to the tax 
paid by iron manufacturers in 1866 in the 
shape of internal taxes. He states that the 
amount of direct tax upon a gross ton of iron 
rails was $8 40; the amount of indirect tax 
paid bythe laborer, $5 83; and other indirect 
taxes about $2 more—making the total tax 
$16 23 per ton, or 55 cents per ton more than 
the entire import duty upon railroad iron at 
that time. 

Now, all these taxes, with the single excep- 
tion of the taxes upon stampsand upon income, 
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and the tax upon distilled spirits used, have 
been abrogated. There is now a small tax of 
$2 per $1,000 upon sales; but that tax will 
doubtless be removed before the adjournment 
of the present session. 

Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Hasthere 
been any advance on railroad iron since the 
repeal of those internal taxes? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not propose to discuss 
now the question of the advance or the reduc: | 
tion of the price ot railroad iron. I will an- | 
swer the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Morre.i] by saying to him that he told us in 
1866 that he paid internal taxes, directly and 
indirectly, upon each ton of iron produced by 


$16 83; nearly all of which taxes have been 
removed. We are now asked to increase the 
duty on various manufactures of iron. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will. 

Mr. COX. I desire to say, in addition to 
what has been said by the gentleman from 
Iowa, [Mr. ALison,] that I was on the com- 
mittee of conference upon the tariff of 1864. 
The reason why that conference report was 
made as it was made—the reason given by Mr. 
Morritt and Mr. Fessenden—was that the 
interna! tax had been raised; but that the 
moment that tax was reduced they would be 
in favor of reducing the custom duties. That 
was understood when that report was made 
upon the tariff of 1864; it was one of the con- 
ditions leading the conference committee to 
report that measure. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Did the gentleman sign 
that report? 

Mr. COX. 
fact. 

Mr. MAYNARD. That consideration did 
not operate on the gentleman, at all events. 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1866, when Mr. Morritu 
introduced into the Thirty-Ninth Congress a 
tariff measure as a temporary measure, the 
manufacturers of this country were groaning 
under a weight of taxation equivalent to 
$128,000,000 per annum. 

These taxes, by successive acts of repeal, 
have all been removed. First came the reve- 
nue act of July 13, 1866, when the internal tax 
was removed from most manufactures of iron 
and steel, and reduced upon manufactures of 
woolens, and the free listenlarged. In March, 
1867, a further reduction of taxes was made, 
and by the act of March, 1868, all taxes upon 
manufactures were abolished, save only the tax 
of $2 per $1,000 upon sales; thus practically 
relieving the domestic industry of the country 
of a burden which in 1865 was $73,000,000 





I did not; but such was the 


in round numbers; in 1866, $128,000,000 ; in || 





1867, $92,000,000; and in 1868, $62,000,000. | 


The abolition of these taxes successively upon 
domestic manufactures had the effect to in- 
crease and still increases by so much the tariff 


upon similar articles, inasmuch as no reduc- | 


tion has yet been made in the tariff. 
A GENERAL REDUCTION OF DUTIES SHOULD BE MADE. 


It is admitted by all that the increase of the 
| tariff was commenced and carried on upon the 








| raised. 
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basis of the protective duties of the Morrill 
tariff of 1861, the increase of direct taxation, 
which, added to the price of domestic manu 
tactures, rendered an increased tariff neces 
sary in order to prevent our country from 
being flooded with cheaper foreign produc 
tions. Certainly, then, upon the decrease of 
internal taxation the tariff may be and ought 
to be decreased in proportion, the danger being 
no longer in existence which was sought to be 
averted by those increased duties. 

But I may be asked how this reduction shall 
be made. I think it should be made upon all 
leading articles, or nearly all; and for that pur- 
pose, when I can get the opportunity in the 
House, if no gentleman does it before me, I 
shall move that the pending bill be recommitted 
to the Committee of Ways and Means with in- 
structions to report a reduction upon existing 
rates of duty equivalent to 20 per cent. upon 
the existing rates, or one fifthreduction. [Even 
this will not be a full equivalent for the removal 
of all internal taxes upon manufactures. It 
will not be difficult to make a reduction upon 
this basis. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Will the gentleman please 
explain whether his proposition is to instruct 
the committee to make a reduction of 20 per 
cent. on iron manufactures as well as all other 
articles ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I propose a reduction of 
20 percent. upon the leading articles. Ofcourse 
I do not mean to say that we should make a 
uniform reduction of 20 per cent. on every ar- 
ticle. This reduction, as my friend knows, should 
and will be made with discretion, and apply to 
leading articles of production having reference 
to the mode by which the increase was origin- 
ally made. Iam not to be told that such a re- 
duction will impair the revenue. It cannot 
have that effect if $150,000,000 only is to be 
The average per cent. of the existing 
tariff under the importations of 1869 is 45} per 
cent. upon a total importation during the year 
of $400,000,000 in value. An average reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. upon the same importation 
in value would make the average of the tariff 37 
per cent., which would yield an annual revenue 
of about $150,000,000. But as the consump 
tion of leading articles not produced in this 
country isconstantly increasing, it may besafely 
assumed that under such reduction the revenue 
would reach $160,000,000 annually; which 
would allow the free list to be enlarged as pro- 
vided for in the bill now pending and still leave 


or 
° 


| ample revenue. 


The average rate under the tariff of 1862 was 
274; so that with the proposed reduction the 
tariff would still be an average of 25 per cent. 
in excess of that of 1862, which was passed, 
according to the declaration of Mr. Stevens, as 
a measure to compensate manufacturers for the 
internal taxation imposed that year. 


CHARACTER OF THE PENDING BILL. 


I desire now to call attention to the leading 
features of the bill under consideration. The 
bill is remarkable for what it omits as well as 
for what it proposes. No substantial reduc- 
tion has been made upon any of the leading 
articles excepting sugar, tea, coffee, spices, 
and a small reduction upon pig iron. It is true 
that the free list is enlarged; but it is equally 
true that this enlargement is to a great extent 
in the interest of the manufacturers, as will be 
seen by an examination of the leading import- 
ations under the existing free list, which im 
portations amounted last year to about $41, 
000,000. I will not deny that there ar 
exceptions; but in the main the pending bil! 
looks in the same direction, the most of th: 
articles placed upon the free list being such « 
are leading elements in the protected product: 
of manufacturers. And if the manufacture: 
has the tax taken off the articles entering into 
his manufactures, the price for which he sells 
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his products remaining the same, the result of 


this decrease of cost of the articles he uses is | 


practically the same as increased protection to 
him. 

The reduction of the duty on spices has been 
made in the interest of revenue, for the pur- 
pose of increasing their consumption, and also 
to prevent smuggling, now made profitable by 
excessive duties. 

COTTON. 

Let us now consider the provisions of the 
bill in relation to manufactures of cotton. 
‘The classification has been simplified by bring- 
ing into one class what is now divided into 
many classes. But upon the articles most 
imported the duty has not been raised, while 
there is a reduction upon a number of articles 
which we do not largely import. For instance, 
the largest importation in quantity and value 
of any one kind of cotton manufactures during 
the last year was plain bleached cotton goods, 
valued at 20 cents or less per square yard, the 
duty upon which is now 5} cents per square 
yard. Of these goods there were imported 
last year 17,619,7484 square yards, at an aggre- 
gate valuation of $2,345,788 48, and a duty 
collected of $927,086 17. The pending bill 
imposes upon this class of goods a duty of 5 
cents per square yard, and 10 per cent. ad 
valorem, which upon the importation of a like 
number of square yards would amount to 
$1,115,156 24. 

In 1867 there were imported of this same class 
of goods 17,793,305 yards, at an aggregate val- 
uation of $3,574,268 15; and a duty collected 
of $978,631 81, the average rate of duty for 
1867 being 274 per cent. ‘The duty imposed in 
the bill upon a like number of square yards 
vould be $1,267,091 25. It is true that upon 
the same class of goods, printed, painted, 
or colored, there is a reduction of 4 a cent 
per yard, which reduction, however, is not 
equivalent to the increase upon the cheaper 
yoods. ‘There is also a small reduction upon 

ans, denims, &c.,the specific rate being re- 
duced from 64 cents to 5 cents per yard, and 
the ad valorem tax increased from 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. But the importations of the 
last-named class of articles amount to less 
than one half the importations of the articles 
upon which the duty is increased ; and, I should 
add, the ad valorem rate upon the last-named 
articles exceeds 50 per cent. There is also a 
small reduction upon cotton thread of 5 per 
cent. ad valorem; but the existing rate of duty 
upon this class of thread is 70 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, showing that a larger reduction of duty 
should be made upon this class. 

Turn again to cotton shirts and drawers, on 
which the duty is now 85 per cent., and of 
which there is a considerable importation, and 
you will find that we have added to these 5 
cents per pound by the proposed bill. Upon 
articles, therefore, of actual necessary wear— 
cheap articles that are used by the great body 
of our people—we increase the duty by the 
proposed measure by 8 per cent. on one arti- 
cle and 5 cents per pound on another. Ionly 
mention the leading items. 

WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS. 

Let me call attention, in the next place, to 
wool and woolen goods. And I will say with 
regard to the duty on wool and woolens that 
I regard it not as an intentional fraud, but as 
operating as though it were c fraud upon the 
great body of the people of the United States. 
| allude to the woolen tariff, so called, of 1867, 
a law by which the average duty on woolen 
voods is certainly not less than 60 per cent. of 
the value we import; a law the effect of which 
has been to materially injure the sheep hus- 
baudry of this country. Ina single county in 
the State of lowa represented here by my col- 
league, [Mr. Loveurince]—the county of 
Poweshiek—between the two years of 1867 and 
1869 the number of sheep was reduced more 


i] 


| 
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than 5,000—from 22,000 and upward to about 
18,000—in a period of two years. And what 
is true of this county is true, to a greater or 
less extent, of other counties in Iowa; and 


during this time the price of wool has con- | 


stantly been depreciating. Now, what I object 
to in this bill is, that this injustice in regard to 
the duty on woolens has been repeated. The 
authors of this bill reindorse the tariff of 1867. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the excuse made for the tariff of 


1867. That tariff was made by certain gen- | 


tlemen representing the wool-manufacturers of 
this country, and certain other gentlemen rep- 
resenting the wool-growers, and was regarded 
as an equitable adjustment of the differences 
between the wool-growers and the wool-man- 
ufacturers. And I have before me areport 
made by this joint committee, which report was 
embodied in the act of 1867. Thisreport was 
prepared early in 1866, at a time when all the 
internal revenue laws which I have before 
spoken of were in operation, and which had 
been already compensated for by the tariff of 
1864. This committee of wool-growers and 
wool-manufacturers prepared and submitted 
to Congress a table exhibiting the extent of 
these taxes upon the manufacture of woolen 
goods, showing the increased cost of such 
goods on account of the tax to be, on a yard 
of cassimere of average weight and quality, 
10,3; cents ; upon asuit of clothes of the same, 
76 cents; upon acoat made of average broad- 
cloth, 73 cents, &c.; and that, too, although 
at that time no internal revenue tax was levied 
upon wool. The internal revenue law of 1867 
embodied in it an increased rate of duty to 


compensate for this specific tax. Now, although | 
these taxes have been removed, the bill pro- | 


poses to reénact the tariff of 1867, thus giv- 
ing woolen-manufacturers a greater advan- 
tage over the wool-growers than they had under 
the act of 1864. If they desire to carry out 


what was then regarded as an equitable arrange- | 
ment the duty upon woolens should be reduced | 


to the extent of the abolition of the internal 
tax at least, and a reduction of one fifth, asI 
propose, would not amount to so great a re- 
duction as to correspond with the abolition of 
internal taxes. Such a reduction would benefit 
the eonsumer and not injure either the wool- 
grower or woolen-manufacturer. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I should like the gentle- 
man to inform me howa reduction of the duties 
on wool and woolen goods would inure to the 
advantage of the wool-grower? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will tell the gentleman 
how, in my own judgment, the wool-grower 
will be benefited. As the law now is, the tariff 
upon fine wools of a character not produced in 
this country is 100 per cent. upon their cost. 
The tariff upon woolens of the same class is 
only about 50 per cent.; so that the finer woolen 
goods are imported, and not the coarser fabrics. 
Before the tariff of 1867 our manufacturers of 
fine goods mixed foreign fine wools with ourown 
domestic product, and thus were able to com- 
pete successfully with the foreign manufacturer 
of similar articles. But being prohibited from 
importing this class of wools, these fine goods 
cannot now be produced in this country so 
cheaply as they can be imported. Consequently 
mills that were formerly engaged in producing 
those goods have been compelled to abandon 
business or manufacture the coarser fabrics. It 
they could afford to manufacture those fine 
goods they would make a market, which we do 
not now have, for our fine wools to be mixed 
with other fine wools of a different character 
from abroad. This want of a market, as I 


understand, is the reason why our fine wools 
now command so low a price; there is no 
demand for them at home and we cannot ex- 
port them in competition with fine wools grown 
in other countries. 

I call the attention of gentlemen to the sta- 





tistics of importations. 
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almost the entire importation of Woolengs 


confined to the finer fabrics, such asdr 
for ladies and fine cloths for gentlemen, 
goods are imported because the impo 


ess- 
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duty is less than it is upon coarser fabri. 


hibit their importation. 
the article of blankets. 


out foreign competition. 


to other coarse goods. 


Mr. DICKEY. 


Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 
Mr. DICKEY. 





imposed ? 
Mr. ALLISON, 


Mr. DICKEY. In 1860? 
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A suit of clothes made 
of the above, coat, | 
pantaloons, and vest, 
will take 75 yards ...... 7: | 69.98 


Black doeskins: 
One yard of average 





2antaloons and vest 
made of the above 
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Broadeloths: 


coat made of the 
above will take 2} 
PUD Kicccenscveritaconsecest 2e 186.00 
One yard of high-cost 
broadcloth........ hitnestiil 1 
A coat made of the 
above will take 2} 


16.00 
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tion to iron. 
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One yard of average | 
weight and quality.....| 1 | 16.00 
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weight and quality.....) 1 | 9.33) 


weight and quality..... 1 | 8.50] 


will take 33 yards........ 33 | 27.62 | 


| 
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yardg........ eo ebeaid peteeont 2} | 36.00 | 
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Yet the average duty upon these goods ; 
60 per cent., while upon articles more 
monly worn by the great body of our 

the rate of duty is such as practically to 
Take, for exam 
Probably 8,000, 9; 
blankets, or one for each family, are used each 
year in the United States. Yetthe total import. 
ation of blankets during the last year amounted 
to less than $4,000, the rate of duty beino - 
cents per pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem 
or prohibitory in its character, so that w. 
derive little or norevenue from coarser woole, 
goods, and the domestic manufacturer is with. 
Z It cannot be claime) 
that this high duty should be maintained jy t},. 
face of the tact that we have abolished all inter. 
nal taxes upon manufactures, the existence o; 
which was made the excuse for these prohib. 
itory duties. The same illustration will apply 


Costabroad, exclu- || 
sive of charges. 


Cents. 


93.70 


§9.10 


289.57 


75.00 


394.00 | : 


800.00 


675.00 


192.00 | 


8 OVer 
com- 
0ple 
pro- 


ple, 


}- 


Will the gentleman yielj 
for a question on that wool business? 


Do we not get blankets 
cheaper now than we did before the duty was 


No, sir; in 1860 a blanket 
was worth $3 50, and now a blanket of the 
same character costs, I believe, about $6; cer. 
tainly much more than before this tariff, 


Mr. ALLISON. Yes, I am speaking of 1860, 
The following table shows more fully the cost 
abroad of certain specified articles, and the 
total duty on the same, as provided by the 
tariff of 1867 on wool and woolens, which table 
| take from the statements made by the woolen 
manufacturers to Congress in 1866: 


Total duty. 


| 


Cents. 


63.70 


$77.75 


192.85 


114.2) 


158.00 


on oy 


Ishall not stop to discuss the tariff upon carpe’ 
wools and carpets, whereby, under this tariff, 
carpet wools are imported at a very low rate 0: 
duty, while carpets paya very high rate of duty. 


I now call the attention of the committee to 
the provisions of the pending measure in rela- 
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\r. WILSON, of Ohio. It so happens | 


hat there are several gentlemen from Ohio 
yho represent districts that have a larger or 
_maller iron interest. In the remarks of my 
siend from Iowa upon the subject of pig iron, 
| understood him to say that certain parties 
bad been before the Committee of Ways and 
\eans from the district of the ‘* gentleman 
‘om Ohio,’’ showing conclusively that it costs 
‘ogg than $30 a ton in that district to manu- 
feture pig iron. Now, I simply want to say, 
iest an erroneous impression might go abroad, 
chat in the district which I have the honor of 
representing, which is perhaps twice as large, 
<o faras the iron interest 1s_ concerned, as any 
other district in the State, nine tenths of all the 
»igiron are manufactured with charcoal, and itis 
conelusively proved that during the past year 
+ has cost within a fraction of $34 a ton to 
manufacture. that charcoal iron. ATI I want 
‘sthat the gentleman shall say that no parties 
from my district were before the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

Mr. ALLISON. If I said that parties were 
iefore the committee | was mistaken. I meant 
to say that the committee had testimony on that 
subject before them. I alluded to the gentle- 
man's colleague from the twentieth district, 

\r. GARFIELD, | who had printed and laid upon 
our tables a letter from iron manufacturers in 
iis district showing the cost of iron. 

Mr. WILSON, of Ohio. That is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know perfectly well that 
to manufacture charcoal iron, which is used for 
the finer articles of iron manufacture in the 
listrict of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wit- 
son, | must cost more than to manufacture ordi- 
vary pig iron; but my friend must also remem- 

er that he receives for this charcoal iron a 
much higher price than is paid for the ordinary 
irticle of pig iron. 

| call attention to the fact that there is anew 
lassification in the proposed bill by which 
‘lasses of iron now paying the lowest rate of 
juty are thrown into the class paying a high 
rate of duty. Iron was classified first by the 
ict of 1861, which classification was substan- 
tially maintained by the act of July 14, 1862. 
By the act of 1864 a new classification was 
made, bringing a portion of the iron which 
before had been included in a lower rate of 
duty into a class paying a high rate. The bill 
now before the House makes still another 
classification, for the purpose of narrowing 
the classes to be imported under the lowest 
rate of duty provided for. Underthe acts of 
1861 and 1862 iron was so classified as to bring 
in atone rate of duty all the iron that is known 
as the English common sizes, for the reason 
that those sizes all sell for the same price in 
England—822 in all. 

Upon this subject of increase of duty by 
means of change of classification I submit a 
letter received by me from Cornett, Nightin- 
gale & Co., an old importing-house, located at 
Providence, Rhode Island, as follows. The 


extract alludes to the sizes known as English 
common sizes : 


These sizes and descriptions are taxed by the ex- 
‘ing tariff bill, according to sizes, as follows, namely: 
. Refined, 61 to 91 per cent. ad valorem. 

,.vommon, 74 to 111 per cent. ad valorem. 

"The House billreported by Mr. Scuenck changes 
‘he duty on this range of sizes as follows, namely : 

., Increases the duty on 90 sizes $5 60 per ton, gold. 

. Decreases the duty on 6 sizes $5 60 per ton, gold. 

Making a netincrease on 84 sizes of $5 60 per ton, 
gold, or 15 per cent. ad valoremon refined, and about 

’ per cent. ad valorem on common quality at the 
Present costin England. 

. The worst feature, however, in the new bill is that 
of increasing the number of sizes that dealers are 
practically prohibited from importing by the change 
in classification. 

, While the existing tariff, at a low premium for 

gold, only excludes the importation of 79 sizes of 
refined out of 322, or one quarter of the whole, and 
Se eatly equal number of common quality, the 

h ienck bill prohibits 169 sizes, or more than one 
alf of each deseription.” 


is 














| sylvania, 


| percent. ; but why? 


| classes from year to year. 


The Tariff—Mr. Allison. 


These gentlemen are vouched for by the 


| honorable member from Rhode Island [Mr. 
| JENCKES] as men of probity and of intelligence 
| upon this subject. It will thus be seen that by 


the classification alone there is an increase of 


| duty upon a large number of sizes of iron, 
| while there is a decrease of duty upon only a 
| few sizes. 


Upon examination of the statistics 
upon importation of iron it will be found that 


| the present tariff is practically prohibitory. 


Mr. MORRELL, of Pennsylvania. Will the 


| gentleman tell us how much iron was imported 
| last year under what he callsa prohibitory duty ? 


Mr. ALLISON. I have said that the duty 
is practically prohibitory, and why? 

Mr. SCHENCK. As my colleague on the 
committee has undertaken to show the advance 
of duty that has been made, will he not indi- 
cate the quantity in each case? Does the 
analysis to which the gentleman refers embrace 
that point? 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the gentleman from 
Ohio for calling my attention to that point, 
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because it comes in properly in connection | 


with the question of the gentleman from Penn- 
My friend from Pennsylvania asks 
me how much iron was imported during the 
last year. 
ing the last year on imported iron was, I be- 
lieve, in round numbers, $10,000,000. 
average rate of duty on iron is less than 50 
Because certain specified 
manufactures of iron imported last year to 
the amount of over $1,000,000 paid 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, thus reducing the duty to an 
average of less than 50 percent. But for that 
ad valorem duty the average would have been 
about 57 per cent. on all iron imported. 

But I want to call attention to the classes 
of iron imported. They are about the same 
In the first place, 
there is pig iron, Scotch pig iron. and Welsh pig 
iron—a class of iron essential to the manufac- 
turers in this country, and imported notwith- 
standing the duty of $9 perton. Then there is 
a large importation of scrap iron, because pig 
and scrap are to-day practically of the same 
grade; and because even manufacturers of pig 
iron have been known to import scrap iron 
within the last year or two and carry it away 
into the interior of Pennsylvaniaand New York, 
because they could with advantage use this 
scrap iron and sell their pig iron. 

Mr. DICKEY. ‘The gentleman said ‘‘ man- 
ufacturers of pig iron.’’ Was that what he 
meant? 

Mr. ALLISON. Manufacturers of pig iron 
in conneetion with other manufactures of iron, 
who might have made their own pig, but who 
chose to sell it at a large profit, and import and 
use scrap iron instead. Of course gentlemen 
are aware that certain new iron is imported 
as scrap. Under existing law this bill pro- 
poses an amendment to remedy this evil. Bar 
iron was imported to the extent of about 
$2,000,000 in value. Then there is the item 
of railroad iron. Of all our importations of 
iron two thirds have consisted of railroad iron, 
pig iron, scrap iron, and bar iron of the lowest 
quality, the duty upon which amounts to over 
$7,500,000 out of the total of $10,000,000. So 
that what I have before stated is practically 
true, that with the exception of these four 
classes of iron the iron manufacturers of this 
country have to-day absolute control of the 
manufacture. I call upon gentlemen to refer 
to the reports of the Treasury Department for 
a verification of these figures. So that what 
was in 1864 a necessary duty upon iron has by 
the repeal of the internal taxes become prac- 
tically a prohibitory duty. Now, if it is the 
intention of Congress to convert protection 
into prohibition the existing rates will not be 
reduced upon these articles, which rates were 
imposed because of the internal taxes of 1862 
and 1864, 


The amount of duties collected dur- | 


The 
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Mr. DICKEY. As I understand the gen- 
tleman, the duty on pig iron and scrap iron is 
less prohibitory than on the higher class of 
iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. That would be a good 
question to ask if the gentleman had not com- 
prehended what I said. Why is pig iron im- 
ported? Because it is essential to the manu- 
facturers of the country, and because we do 
not produce the kind of pig iron imported. I 
have stated why scrap iron is imported. It is 
because the large profits on pig iron make it 
profitable to import serap iron for certain man- 
ufacturing purposes. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The gentleman from Iowa 
well knows who voted in favor of reducing, as we 
have done in this bill, the duty on pig iron, and 
this notwithstanding the Scotch pig iron to 
which he refers comes into direct competition 
with the pig iron made from black-band ore 
produced in the Tuscarawas valley of my own 
State, the only iron produced in this country 
suitable for castings: the whole importation 
being about 80,000 tons, and 60,000 tons 
coming from Scotiand. 

Mr. ALLISON. It costs more to take this 
iron made from black-band ore to the manu- 
facturers of New England, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, who are the largest manufacturers, 
than to bring it from Scotland. 

I have shown that in the matter of classifi- 
cation alone the proposed bill increases the 
duty upon iron; but in addition to this there 
is a positive increase upon many articles of 
manufactured iron and steel, as the following 
statement, made by a leading house in New 


| York (Sampson & Brother) will show: 


Statement of the house of Sampson & Brother. 
New York, February 12, 1870. 


Sir: In answer to your letter we have to state: 

That under the tariff in force in and prior to 1860, 
which was a revenue tariff, the duty levied and col 
lected upon all deseriptions of irou was 24 per cent. 
ad valorem, and upon certain descriptions of stec) 
12 percent. In 1861 the tariff was changed to spe 
cific rates, amended in 1862, and again in 1864, which 
last amendment, with its varied and perplexing 
schedules and classifications, is nuw in force; and 
it is between the ad valorem act of 24 per cent., the 
present, and the proposed specific rates that these 
comparisons are made. We state further that the 
present and proposed acts levy duties on iron, ac 
cording to width, thickness in inches, (or fractions 
thereot,) and gauges, ranging from 1] cent to 1? cent 
per pound; and both are arranged with peculiar skill, 
so as to assess the highest rates in many instances 
on thosearticles most in demand. The calculations 
we anuex tabulated, so they can be understood at a 
glance: 

We present— 

First. The sterling cost free on board in Liverpool. 

Second. The sterling cost in gold dollars at $4 84 
per pound sterling. 

Third. The ad valorem rate of 1860, or 24 per cent. 

fourth. The present specific duty. 

Fisth. The amount in dollars of increase over the 
ad valorem duty, and the percentage of such increase. 

Sixth. The relation or ratio of present duty to the 
sterling cust. 

Seventh. The proposed duty. . 

Eighth. The ratio of increase in the proposed over 
ad valorem duty. 

Ninth. The ratio of proposed duty to sterling cost 
in percentage, all of which calculations are in gold. 

Tenth. To proposed duty we add 20 per cent. pre- 
mium on gold. 

Lileventh. he currency increase in dollars and 
cents over the ad valorem rate, and the percentage 
of such increase, * . ° ° Ks . 

It is proper to state a difficulty occurs in arriving 
at « satisfactory sterling value in England, as the 
price in 1860 was much lower than now; but this is 
worse for the protectionists, as the lower the sterling 
cost the greater is the percentage of increase overthat 
cost. 

Note, first, that on bar iron under the present | 
cent per pound classification the duty is increased 
over the ad valorem rate on the same sterling cost 
from 24 per cent. in 1860 to 149 per cent. in gold in 
1870, or at 20 per cent. premium on gold to 198 per 


| cent currency. 


Note, second, that under the 1} cent classification 


| the duty is now increased from 24 percent. to 273 per 


cent. in gold, or at 20 per cent. premium to 518 per 
eent,. currency. 

Note, third, a revision in classification and rates, by 
which the present basis of 1 cent per pound is re 
tained on acertain schedule while on many sizes now 
paying 1 cent per pound the duty is to be advanced 
to lj cent; and that this revision and increase trom 
1 cent to 1} cent, in General Scuenck’s bill is an 
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vivance from 24 per cent, to 211 per cent. gold, or 
at 20 per cent. premium to 2735 per cent. currency. 
Candor requires us to state that the bill reduces the 
duty on iron quarter of an inch and five sixths of an 
inch thick from 1} cent tol cent per pound; but these 
sizes, where the reduction is made, do not amount to 
more than 10 per cent., if that, of the actual con- 
sumption of bar iron; and though now prohibited, 
a they baveactually been forsix years, we can again 
importthem, but atthosamediend vantage as on bars. 

Note, fourth, that while it is proposed to reduce 
the duty on all round and square rods, except sizes 
'-16 and 2, from 1) cent to 1 cent, on these sizes the 
duty is advanced as follows: 


3-16 in. bin. 
In 1860 ad valorem duty was......... 24 p. c. 24 p.c. 
Prema Gate $Bicir a. cescsssvasssecseseeske DD, 6, Bp. oe. 
Proposed duty is ‘ nctetiai.. .me i Me 
And at 2) per cent. premium cur 
rency is........... cocsoresetO D.C. S26p. 0. 


which sizes in particular are denominated brasiers’ 
rods; and that there is not a cooking-stove or range, 
furnace or beater, in use from Maine to Oregon, 
Mackinaw to the Rio Grande, in which they are not 
used; nor scarcely a wooden pail or bucket in use 
the handles of which are not made of these sizes. 


They also form bolts for wagons and carriages, and | 


many other uses. In all this you have an idea of 
the weight of the tax levied on every hearth and 
home. It must not be argued that from universality 


of use every person pays his pro rata, This may be |} 


so; but the effect will be to stop the revenue on these 
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Note, fifth, that on bands and scrolls, which at pres- 
ent pay two rates, according to gauge, the proposed 
bill fixes one rate for all, and fixes that at 1} cent per 


pound ; and as two thirds, if not four fifths of the | 


gauges in use pay at present the lesserrate of 1} cent, 
the advance is by so much more a burden; thus the 
advance was from 24 per cent. ad valorem to 171 per 
cent., as at present; and it is proposed to be 230 per 
cent. over ad valorem rate in gold, or at 20 per cent. 
297 per cent. currency. 

Note, sixth, that on hoop iron, essential to making 
of wooden pails, wash-tubs, firkins, whisky and oil 
barrels, paint kegs, &c., and which articles in some 
form are in use in every familyin the land, and can- 


| not be dispensed with, the proposed bill advances the 


rates, according to width and gauge, as follows: 


bin. hain, din. lto2éin. 


From (1860)...........-. 24p.c. 24 p.c. Zp.c. 2 p.c. 
And at present in 

NEE. scieassinentibes 136 p.c. 196 p.c. 212 p. c. 280 p.c. 
To a proposed rate 

in Mr.ScHENckK’s 

bill of..................171 p.¢c. 315 p.c. 337 p.c. 362 p. c. 





|| which is the advance at 20 per cent. premium on || 


| 
| 


1] 


sizes, diminish it by so much, and make all con- | 


tribute to pay to class legislation. 


gold. . ! 
Note, seventh, that on horse-shoe iron, a matterin 


| which every farmer, wagoner, cartman, and horse- 


owner has a direct interest, there is an apparent 
decrease in duty, while the classification isso revised 
as to include under the apparent reduction sizes 
which now pay a less rate thanthat proposed. Thus 
the increase is from 24 per cent. of 1860 to a proposed 
rate of 164 per cent. gold or 230 per cent. currency. 
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Note, eighth, that on plow steel, used solely fa. 
manufacture of plows, affecting the pocket of ¢. 
farmer and planter in the land, the duty is adya," 
from a 12 per cent. ad valorem rate in 1860 to 45; 
cent. in 1864, as at present, and it is propose; 
raise it to 700 per cent. in 1870 in gold, or in curr; 
863 per cent. ” 

* * z * 

Note, ninth, that on railroad iron the advanes 
froin 24 per cent. in 1860 to a present rate, 187). 6, 
to 85 per cent., and that this bill proposes a sy... 
duty equal to an advance in gold of 230 per cen: 
296 per cent. in currency at 20 per cent., and tha; 
fish-bar, plate, or splice iron, which had they |jex, 
use in 1860 would have paid a duty of 24 per oo, 
the advance is from the present duty of $28 por ;,. 
to $33 60 gold, or 20 per cent. Had this duty jy, 
levied in 1860 the proposed currency advances wo), 
ogual 375 per cent. over the 24 per cent. + 

Note, tenth, that on steol rails and steel fish plates 
or bars, of which none were imported in 1860 ;},, 
advance is from 45 per cent. ad valorem under pre. 
ent tariff to the following specific rates: 


* % * = * 


Nteel Nteel 
rails, fish-bars 
Present duty; (1870)..............cccccsseee 45p.c. 4ip.e 
OOF; Bi BONE ore vients -ieisscntivenenes bo Sesrena $22 86 = s) gs 
Proposed duty, in gold............. 7 
An increase of, in gold............... 49 
IE BON MU vad nkcindckcamcapscctoeeceteeeresd 
a ua * * * ; 





We are, very truly, 


Table showing the duties on iron and steel in 1860 and 1870. 


wn 

| of 

| & 

English D 

Description. cost per = 
ton. Ss 

‘S 

—) 


lloop-iron, sizes § inch by 2land 





cost in gold. 


| 
{ 


a £14 5s. 0d. | $68 98 
lLloop-iron, sizes ¢ inch by 20, wire 

CO Ax. coctiitisiichp abttnas dnithiheben: 915 0 47 20 
iloop-iron, ¢ inch by 19 and 20, 

ae 9 5 0 44 78 
Hoop-iron, 1 to 2 inches by 12 to 

I I a ere 815 0 42 35 
Ilorseshoe iron, ? and # inch 

gia meen Ce a Mie eae eee! 815 0 42 35 
Horseshoe iron, 1 inch wide........ 815 0 | #35 
Plow-steel, standard make, F. 0. 

eS ee cea eee rae 1512 6 | %%5 62 
Railroad iron........ 7 5 0 35 10 
Fish-bars ............. a aetineeitiedsieabnane fe ma, 35 10 
aR a la RE tel 1010 0 50 80 
Steel fish-bars....... ae ea ae 1010 0 | 5080 
SORTRID TORING nos ocnnssesvesns enemas 915 0 47 20 
Angle and T-iron, L, ‘IT, and H 

a 900 0 43 56 
Scroll and band iron, average cost. 815 0 42 35 
Refined rods, 3-l6inch, roundand 

SEEN stent inom aticitisoneteaenemsivecs<d | maa 53 24 
Refined rods, } inch, round and 

square, : cae ee 910 0 46 00 
Flat bar-iron, 1 to 1} and 4} to 6 

inches wide by } and 7-16 ineb 

thick...... acieanda Rhankiteotipaeeccaes 715 0 | 37 3 
Flat iron, 1} to 6 inches wide by 

¢# to 2 inches thick and ? to 2 

inches, round and square..........' 715 0 37 50 
Fiat iron, 1 to 6 by + and 5-16 

inches thick and 2} to 4 inches, 

round and square.............00....+. 715 0 37 50 
Railroad iron ioaliceethlaeiiiliate daa 7.2 G. la ae 
Plow-steel......... os inhicepsacenanmnsiiinsl 1512 6 75 63 


STEEL. 
The foregoing table shows also the increased 


duty upon steel; which increase is chiefly ac- || 


complished by a new classification, adopted in 
order to prevent the continuance of alleged 
frauds. ‘lhis new classification increases the 
duty on one class from 2} cents per pound to 
3} cents per pound. No necessity for this in- 


crease exists, according to the statement made || 


by the gentlemen composing the Steel Manu- |! 
fucturers’ Association, from which I have be- | 


fore quoted. They tell us in their memorial 
that at Pittsburg they were able to compete 


with the foreign manufaoturers of steel suc- | 


cessfully in 1860. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is not the gentleman mis- 
takeu here? Is not the assertion that after a 
great number of failures and losses of capital 


they succeeded in establishing a steel-works || per pound. 


in 1860? 


Mr. ALLISON. 


In order thet I may not | 


| } | 









Duty in 1860 | Present 3 
twenty-four per Present duty. Proposed duty. increase | Proposed increase over 1860, 
cent, ' over 1860. 
fire 2 cor ST ST TE is ) See. #1) TG. STs 
ED i csbckebunabenes DELL. saad sechoenisianomenn’ | Unchanged ............... | 136 per ct..' 186 per cent. 
i 
53 08.2 | lbet. per Ib. or $33 60..... 14 ct. por lb. or $39 20..; 196 per ct..| 246 per cent. 
10 FB.aescoressesenerel Lb Ct. per Id.OF 33 GOseee| $39 2Woeescsecessserssseesseeee | 212 per ct..! 264 per cent. 
De Bettie. Fe tier Th. Or BS OG...) SD Bing. cas cccccccccscssceal 230 per ct..| 285 per cent. 
i iia le cauiris $33 60... * 230 per ct..| 75 per cent.—a reduction. 
SO ES dae Snsciokshitinail SE ccsan thiciindientaetntebaaesal 121 per ct..! 121 per cent. 
15 perct., $11 34.., 2 cts. perlb. or $50 40.....| 35ets. perlb. or $72 80... 344 per ct. | 542 per cent. ; 
$8 48.............00) TWcts.per1001bs.or1568..| Let. per lb. or 22 40.! 85 perct..) 152 per cent.—see railsbclow, 
Bl SU sso sae dndieaaielll GEE kei aterncdsuinteatntnied PRS ctannenbansVacdennstons sot 218 perct..! 296 per cent. 
Not imported...! 45 per cent. or $22 86.....| 2cts. per lb. or $44 80..\...............0 96 per cent. 
Not imported...| 45 percent. or 22 86..... 3%ets.perlb.or 72 80..|........-.....+.| 218 per cent. : 
1. ae wee Lb ct. per lb. or 33 60.....| 1d et. perlb.or 28 00..).....0. seen 147 per cent.—a reduction. 
10 A5...ccccccessesseed det. per ID. or 28 00...) $28 O0......ccccccescceseeceseeslereeees abides 167 per cent. 
| pt Pa seers SUR ais tine chsbtbdebuhsoFeboien SAE ded Seip apical 175 per ct... 230 per cent. 
ss . 
WAT cccnicciehterebeal th | Bat Berets covet DO DOrerseccssessccscostcneiss| 10a per Gt.) 206 per'dent. 
Ae: Diack. dittbee li ct. per lb. or $33 60.....! 12 ct. per lb. or $39 20..! 204 perct..| 255 per cent. 
| } 
ee 1 ct.perlb.or 22 40...... lict.perlb.or 28 00.) 149perct.. 211 per cent. 
A abiied 1 et.perlb.or 22 40.....) No change ...............) 198 per ct..' 198 per cent. 
adidas | 


— | $15 


ct. perlb.or 33 60.....| Reduced to 1 cent..... 273 per ct... 198percent.—a reduction. 
5 68. $28 O0...... 


85 per ct..| 230 percent.—see rails above. 


12 per ct., $9 07.) 2hets. perlb. or$50 40... 3icts. per lb. or $72 80..' 455 per ct..| 700 per cent. 


misrepresent the steel manufacturers I will 
quote their exact language having reference to 
this subject: 


“Common or blistered steel and plow and spring 
steel have been extensively manutactured in this 
country for thirty years, the mos ordinary descrip- 
tions from American iron and the better sorts from 
imported or Swedes iron. 

‘During all this period frequent but ineffectual 


attempts were made to produce cast steel until the | 


opinion became very general that we had no iron in 
this country suitable for being converted into good 
cast steel. 

“It was reserved for Pittsburg to bring about the 


first substantial and enduring success in the year | 
1860; and encouraged by our example numerous es- | 


tablishments have sprung into existence, as already 
indicated in this paper. : 

* For many years previous to the introduction of 
American cast steel the duty on the foreign article 


was below the revenue standard, being only 12 per | 


cent. ad valorem, and the price of the best English 
east steel continued to range at from 17 to 19 cents 


“*Assoon, however, as it was found that the manu- 
facture in this country was likely to be a succesg, and 


| 


| 








it was discovered that it was making its way into 
favor at.a little below the English rates, which was 
neesssary in order to induce consumers to forego 
their prejudice in favor of the foreign brands, the 
prices of English steel were reduced from time to 
time, until the best imported cast steel was currently 
sold at 13 cents per pound, and in some instances as 
low as 12} cents per pound. 4 oe 
“The low pecs of labor, materials, and fuel in this 
country enabled us still to compete with our foreig" 
antagonists and to make some progress, in spite 0! 
their systematic attempts to crush out this new 
development of American industry.’’ 


We have now a tariff on the lowest class 0! 
steel of 2} cents per pound or $50 40 per ton. 
Now the proposition is to increase that duty 0” 
steel $22 40perton. Ihave a table of the kinds 


| of steel upon which the duty is increased by 


° le 
the proposed measure, being those most large!) 
used in our manufactories, and especially in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements 


' and in the manufacture of other tools used in 


the agriculture of the country. I submit the 
following table, showing the present duty 00 
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ced classes of steel, the proposed duty, 
\ the increase. This table was prepared by 
‘ gpert in the article of steel : 








; 
mm oh oa 
sag | 223) 82 
Kind of steel. Sh>s| ahs] Os 
&22| £58) so 
oa | as 
wr) caw steeLand gang-saw 
eo saeiee vsenee 2.25 | 3.25 | 44.44 
, eross-cut saw plates to ‘ | 
Sin -craneaeea 3.00 | 4.00 | 33.33 
ond quality cross-cut ce 
<qw plates to pattern ........ | 3.00 4.00 | 33.33 
rd quality cross-cut saw ss sat 
nates tO PAttOIN........seeeeees 2.25 4.00 Viet 
Machinery St@C]......sereeeeees 2.25 3.25 44.44 
ach spring steel.. | 2.25 | 3,25 44.44 
at shovel Steel .....-.see.s-e0-+0 2.25 | 3.25 44.44 
c ‘ond quality shovel steel.. 2.25 3.25 44.44 
[0G SCC] ...cesenersererereeeee seers 2.25 3.25 44.44 
OW PIAtCS....+-ssseeseeerseeeeeeres 2.25 3.25 | 44.44 
‘ow plates cut to pattern... | 2.29 4.00 77.77 
ble-blade steel........0+-- 2.29 3.25 44.44 
ix steel to PALTOTM......-eeeeeree 3.00 4.00 23.33 
Common cast steel ............- 2.29 3.25 44.44 
steY SLOOL...ceecereeceeeeecerceeees 2.25 3.25 44.44 
EE I 2.25 | 3.25 | 44.44 
Se WEBEL ioc narcansavnaseen sopnrtilaess 2.25 3.25 44,44 
rse-Tasp St@C]......ccccesseesess 2.25 3.25 44.44 
toct cast St©@le......0e0. * 3.00 3.25 8.33 
nd quality steel... 3.00 3.20 8.33 
ird quality steel............... 2.2 3.25 44.44 


sieel rails, (45 per cent. ad 


aa LOPGUE) cavaveccesscehpocodeosensens 1.00 j 2.00 100.00 
1.25 | 400 | 295.00 


:+ee] fish-bars cut to pattern 





As 1 said before, it is claimed that this 


nerease is made because of alleged frauds in 
‘he importation of steel. I have no doubt that 
‘rauds have been committed by means of under- 
aluations of imported steel. But vigilance on 
ie part of executive officers at the custom- 

use and of the consuls at the places from 
which steel is imported will prevent a recur- 
rence of these frauds in future; and these 
alleged frauds do not seem to me sufficient 
scuse for increasing the duty 1 cent per pound 
pon the classes of steel most largely used in 
this country. 

There is a reduction of from }to 14 cent 
per pound on another class of steel. But that 
: not the class of steel which enters most 
argely into consumption. What I complain 
if is that on that class which is most used in 
‘ue country there is a large increase. 

| eall the attention of the committee to the 
matter of steel rails, made by the Bessemer 
process. Under the provisions of the bill steel 
rails are taxed 2 cents per pound, or $44 80 
per ton. The cost of steel rails in England is 
“48 per ton; so that upon the original cost the 
‘uty amounts to nearly 90 per cent. Now, at 
atime when the great industry of railroad 
building and railroad operating is necessary to 
transport the products of one section of the 
country to another section of the country, I 
submit that we ought, in adjusting the tariff, 
\o see to it that in the interest of transporta- 
ion we make railroad building as cheap as 
we possibly can. It,is known that this Besse- 
mer steel is made by a single process almost, 

aud that not a very expensive process after the 
works are once erected. It is truc that it re- 
quires a large amount of capital to undertake 
and I would not interfere with the success- 
‘ul manufacture of Bessemer steel in this coun- 
vy. Itis an important industry which ought 
‘o be sustained; and while we are under the 
necessity of raising revenue I would give manu- 
‘acturers an opportunity of developing this 
udustry. But 1 ask, with the immense and 
icreasing demand for this product is it neces- 
‘ary that we should give them a duty of $44 80 
per ton as @ means of enabling them to carry 
on their business ? 
s lhe Bessemer is a patent process, the patent 
‘or which I understand is about to expire, and 
which has levied a large tax in the shape of 
royalty upon all who made use of the process. 
‘at patent when it expires will not be renewed. 
do not know whether the expiration of the 
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patent applies to this country or not; but I 


. . . . ! 
think it cannot possibly cost twice as much to | 
manufacture Bessemer steel in the United | 
The process is the same | 


States as in England. 
and the material the same. I therefore pro- 
test against this large increase of duty on steel 
rails. 

SALT. 

I shall now say but very little with reference 
to salt, because it has been fully spoken of 
before. I only wish to add that I believe the 
duty upon that article is unnecessarily burden- 
some to the consumer and ought not to remain, 
even upon the theory of the protectionists them- 
selves. A dutyof 18 to 24 cents per 100 pounds 
isimposed onsalt. This heavy duty was imposed 
to compensate for the internal tax of 6 cents per 
100 pounds. ‘This internal tax was one of the 
first repealed, and yet this heavy duty remains. 
In the name of protection we are told that if 
a reduction is made the effect will be to destroy 
the industry of the salt manufacturers. I hold 
in my hand the annual report of the Onondaga 
Salt Company, located at Syracuse, New York, 
which shows that the largest production of salt 
in the Onondaga works, except in 1868 and 
1869, wasin the year 1858, scp there was a 
duty ofonly ldpercent. Thisisa most interest- 
ing andinstructivetable. It shows that in 1869 
there were manufactured, in round numbers, 
8,662,000 bushels of salt. In 1858, under what 

yas known as the free-trade tariff, there were 
produced in the same salt works 7,033,000 
bushels, being only a little more than 1,000,000 
less than in 1868-69. Why should this industry 
languish under a reduced duty when in 1858 
it flourished with a small duty of 15 per cent? 
It is an indisputable fact that in most instances 
the price is enhanced to the full extent of the 
duty. 

The price of Turk’s Island saltin New York 
in 1860, February 11, was 17 to 18 ceats per 
bushel ; on the same day of 1870 the price was 
39 to 40 cents per bushel. In 1860 Ashion salt 
was $1 70 per sack ; in 1870, $2 50 per sack. 
Liverpool ground in 1860 was $1 15 per sack; 
in 1870, $1 45 to $1 50. For these prices in 
New York in 1860 I refer to the Shipping and 
Commercial List; for the prices in 1870 to the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
may be found in the Congressional Library. 
The same difference exists in ail the leading 
markets of the country. 

If the Onondaga works in 1858, under a small 


duty, produced nearly as much salt as in 1869 | 


under a heavy duty, they ought not to complain 
at a large reduction of the duty on salt. I do 
not think it would be prudent to abolish en- 
tirely this duty, but it should at least be reduced 
to 10 and 15 cents per 100 pounds, which would 
about place it where it was when the internal 
tax was in force. 
SUGAR. 
I call attention to the provisions of the bill 


Both | 








relating to the duties on sugar. By the proposed | 


bill the revenue from sugar will be decreased 
to the extent of about $10,000,000. In so far 
as it will reduce the price of sugar this is a just 
measure; but I fear the effect will be rather to 
increase the profits of sugar-refiners than to 
decrease the price to the consumers. Under 
the existing Ga our largest importations of 


sugar are of the class known as sugars not | 
above No. 12 Dutch standard in color, which | 


are the raw or Muscovado sugars, and which 


are generally required to pass through the hands | 


of the refiners before they are fit for consump- 
tion. This class of sugars now pays 3 cents per 
pound. The first class above pays 34 cents per 
pound, a considerable quantity of which is 1m- 


ported. All refined sugars now pay 5 cents per | 


| 
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in 1862. Under this classification a consider- 
able importation was made from year to year, 
known as centrifugal sugars, the sugars pass- 


ing through a cheap process, by which the 
| color and grade are largely improved. 


The proposed bill changes entirely the ex- 
isting classification and admits all raw or Mus- 
covade sugars at 2 cents per pound; and then 
makes a new class ied clarified sugars, or 
those increased in value by means of the 
vacuum process or other similar processes, 
thus making a difference of 1 cent per pound 
between raw sugars and those that are fitted 
for use by this process. The effect of this will 
be to compel nearly all the sugars imported to 
pass through the hands of the refiners, allow- 
ing them the profit arising from the reduction 
instead of cheapening the price of sugars. It 
is true that the duty on refined sugars is re- 
duced to 4 cents per pound, but as the raw 
sugars are permitted to come in at 2 cents per 
pound a duty of 4 cents will be practically as 
prohibitory as the present duty of 5 cents. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Will the gentleman per 
mit me to interrupt him, his statement of the 
purpose and object of the bill is so egregiously 
wrong? 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr.SCHENCK. It is not the first time the 
gentleman has said that this bill is in the inter- 
est of sugar-refineries. So far from that being 
the case, for the first time we provide that all 
raw and Muscovado sugars of every quality 
shall come in at 2 cents a pound, instead of 
3 cents a pound, as heretofore. We do not 
make a distinction in regard to the degree of 
color according to the Dutch standard, and 
what is the consequence? Why, thatthe com- 
mon people of this country who do not care 
particularly about being driven to use refined 
sugar, can get a fine, light-colored, excellent 
article imported at 2 cents a pound, which they 
have never been able te get before ; and it was 
this very provision in regard to sugars whieh 
we have reported in this bill which occasioned 
at first w greatdeal of opposition uponthe par! 
of all the sugar-refiners until they learned from 
the committee that they had to submit. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the chairman of 
the committee for correcting me if I am wrong. 
He tells us that the object of introducing this 


|| provision is to allow all grades of raw and 


Muscovado sugars to come in at 2 cents per 
pound, whereas now there is a class of sugars 
that pays a higher rate of duty than class No. 
12 Dutch standard. Now, what is the fact? 
The fact is that of all the sugars imported last 
year, amounting in value to over $50,000,000, 
$43,000,000 in value of those sugars came in 
under the classification known as No. 12 Datech 
standard, and only about $3,000,000 in value 


| over and above that classification, and under 


No. 15 Dutch standard. 
Mr. SCHENCK, Allow me to say that there 


| was proof abundant before the committee that 
| a large proportion of that brought in at the 
| lower price was undervalued or brought in by 


collusion with custom-house officers and ought 
to have paid the higher price. We have taken 
away all possibility of that now. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well, I will come to 
that point; I shall endeavor to treat this ques- 
tion fairly. I know that in what I say | disagree 


_with the majority of the Committee of Ways 
| and Means. I regret to disagree with them in 


| 


reference to the facts of the case. Butitis the 
fact that of all the sugars of all kinds that were 
imported, there were $43,000,000 of the char- 
acter known as not above No. 12 Dutch stand- 


| ard in color, and between No. 12 and No, 15 


pound, which duty is a prohibitory one, as no || 


refined sugars areimported. Thus, under the 
existing law three fifths at least of all the 
sugars imported pass through the hands of 
refiners. This classification of sugar was made 


| 


Dutch standard in color there were imported 
but $3,000,000 worth of sugar. So, admitting 
all that the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means [ Mr. Scuencx] has said, he 


| has added only $3,000,000 to ~ $43,000,000. 


He tells us that there was abandant proof 
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before the committee of enormous fraudsin this | 
matter. I admit that there was testimony show: | 


one sentence from the memorial adopted by || and which, under any change that we are like!) 
ing that there was fraud; that sugars that | 


the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans || to make, will still be largely protected. 
upon this subject: || _ Our policy should be to so cheapen ma, 
should have been rated above No. 12 Dutch “We warn the consumers of raw sugar that the | factured products that we can revive Our expor 


standard came in as No: 12 Dutch standard. | tendency of this bill is to convert large quantities 1 trade, now swept away because We Can 
But J have conversed with sugar-refiners who || of raw into refined sugar. It is to put all the raw || compete with other nations in the marker... 


~eht sugar through the refineries, and compel the people 
were here and urged upon us the passage of this || (OS) (irene) nigecs 4 : ~ the world. If we could restore what we}... 
. y a 


= : to substitute a higher priced article forthe rich, real, ; ~. 
bill, and they told me that under the adminis- || and unsophisticated sugar to which they are accus- || lost, and in addition greatly enlarge 


: ~ | Ls aa “e tae . i. : our ex 
tration of Secretary Boutwell there have been |} ey ary with which ee ae coutent, and which is || portations of manufactures, we would 4} 
. . . . ° . in lac h cconomica uxury. Mel 
no frauds in connection with the importations cuanete 7 have an enlarged home market for our agri, 
. VU 
of these sugars. 


I have now referred to the leading provis- || tural products, which would the 
ions of the bill so far as those provisions affect || 
turn over into the bands of the refiners all the || the question of protection or of revenue. It 
sugar that comes intothe United States, thereby || contains many provisions which, in my jadg- 
enabling them to make a profiton it. If it be |} ment, are an improvement upon existing laws. i 
said that there are raw sugars imported for || The free list has been enlarged, and very prop- || 
consumption which will not pass into the hands || a — ean of a wits one wei 
of refiners, [| admit that there are a few classes || the free list will not be great. re Dill reduces |) gaya . y are 
of sugar of that kind. But I have been told || the duty on tea and coffee, and to some extent || SPEECH OF HON. JOHN 1, BIRD. 
that not more than one tenth of all the sugars || on sugar. ‘These articles are elements in the OF NEW JERSEY, 
that are imported except those passing through || comfort and happiness of every household, and || 
what is known as the centrifugal machine, or || therefore their cost should be cheapened as 


on we n be exporte 
| in a concentrated form in exchange for othe: 


commodities which we do not and ea 
duce. 


The operation of this bill will practically 


UNOt pr 
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7 : , + 9 - 
vacuum pan or similar process, are fit for con- | much as possible consistent with the interests || March 26, 1870. 
sumption. || of the Government. But while reducing the The House having met as in Committee of th, 


Whole on the state of the Union for debate— 


Mr. BIRD said: 


Mr. MAYNARD. Is not the policy which || duties upon these articles, why retain heavy 
we are perfecting by our legislation the Eng- || duties upon iron and the products of iron, and | 
lish policy? upon woolens, articles quite as essential to the Mr. Speaker: When the importance of this 

comfort and well-being of the people as those || measure to the farmers of the country and the 
upon which a reduction is made? ; || immense multitudes who look to them for em. 
mittee admits by his question the construction I am well aware that in what I have said I | ployment aud support is considered | feel quite 
1 put upon the bill. | differ from the majority of the Committee of || assured that I will be excused for expressing 

But, as [ said before, under existing laws the || Ways and Means. This I regret ; but it is not my anxiety as to the nature and extent thy 
refiners have practically a monopoly in sugar, || @ question of political partisanship. It is a |! jt will affect their interests. We should not hes 
and it 1s now proposed to pass all these sugars | question affecting every interest in the coun- itate to give to their demands and interests th 
through the hands of refiners, and it is said it || try and every class, and because of the great || fullest attention. We are under very grea 
is done to prevent fraud, interests involved should receive a careful con- || obligations to the farmers and laborers depend 

| sideration at our hands irrespective of parti- |! ent on them for employment. Without their 


| have upon my table a letter from the prin- 
steady and unflinching devotion to the Union 


Does she not secure to herself 
the business of refining sugar? 
Mr. ALLISON. My colleague on the com 


cipal appraiser in New York city, who states || sanship. The gentlemen on the other side of 
that the classification here proposed will result || the Chamber would, as partisans, be glad to \} it would have been dissolved jong ago. Th 


: ; . > : . . > . a = ° 
in frand, for it will not be competent in all | have us do nothing in the way of a reduction || first Bull Ran would have been the last encoun 
cases for the appraisers to tell whether sugar has 


of duties under the tariff, so that whatever of || ter, When the Army of the Union had me: 

passed through what is known as the centrif || odium may attach to these excessive duties, || with disaster, and turned their faces to th: 
ugal machine, or the vacuum process, or is || Whatever of excessive burdens may be imposed |} North, the sturdy yeomanry assembled every 
raw sugar; that they can be imported inter- || upon the people, would be chargeable upon || where, in towns, villages, and at cross-roads, 
changeably. Thus what is really clarified sugar || the Republican majority in Congress. But I || to pledge themselves anew to the Republic 
will be imported as raw sugar, and come in at || apprehend they will be disappointed if they || Their sons they kept not back. Then indeed, 
2 cents, when the bill provides for 3 cents on || indulge the hope that_no reduction under the || ag ever, stood side by side the farmer, field 
clarilied sugars; and dealers in sugar agree || tariff laws will be made this session, as nearly || hand, wheelwright, carpenter, and blacksmith 
with the appraiser that frauds can be commit: || all agree that such a reduction is necessary; || Of a truth, without the farmers of the North 
ted under the proposed bill. and being necessary, we should endeavor so giving of their money most bounteously your 
Now, | submit that when we have in this || to accomplish it as to cheapen commodities, || volunteers would have been numbered by thou- 
country, as we have, large amounts of sugar relieve unnecessary burdens upon industry, sands rather than tens of thousands. And they 
which will be affected by our legislation, what- || and still raise suflicient revenue to provide for || did not stop with giving. When their fund: 
ever reduction is made should be made upon || the wants of the Government. '| were exhausted they readily pledged their for. 
existing classifications, so that consumers will [ believe these results can be best brought || tunes to meet every emergency. When cou 
have the full benefit of such reductions. || about by the methods I bave proposed. Other || sternation sat on every face in this Capitol, 
Now, why is this change made? It is be- || gentlemen may have better methods; if so I || when Lee and his legions had c. ossed the bor 
cause of a new process of clarifying sugar that |! shall be quite ready toadoptthem. Butcertain || der, the old farmer and the young, withou! 
is said to prevail in Cuba and elsewhere, a || it is that the pending bill is a partial measure, || exception, assembled in town meetings to make 
cheap process, in which a simple machine is || and withafew exceptionstends moretoincrease || good every pledge and to secure every bounty. 
employed to assist nature in improving the || than to diminish the cost of commodities, and it was not more the unexampled heroism 0! 
quality of sugar. That class of sugars is || consequently with respect to many articles of || the brave men in battle than the suppor! 
required by this bill to pay a duty of 1 cent || consumption will have the effect to add to the || offered them at home that gave us the victory. 
Had the wealthy farmers held back ; had they 








per pound more than sugars of the same || burdens now imposed rather than to remove 
quality that have not passed through this pro- 


cess, which addition of 1 cent prohibits their 
coming in atall, as the raw sugar can be refined 
for much less, still leaving the refiner a large 
profit. 

The effect of such a provision will be, in my 
judgment—and in this view I am not alone, for 
| think the testimony of all dealers in sugar is 
to that effect—to bring imo this country classes 
of sugar that are now sold without passing 
through the hands of refiners, and compelling 
the payment of 1 cent per pound more on 
certain grades of sugar, or compelling these 
grades also to pass through the hands of the 
refiners. 

I may err in my judgment as to the effect of 
the provisions relating to sugar; bat | am 
sustained by the dealers in sugar in every part 
of the country, so far as IT know, as a large 
number of memorials from every part of the 
country taking this view have been referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. [ quote 


them. I trust that before the bill passes the || steadily and persistently refused to give av) 
committee or the House it will be so modified || kind of encouragement either to the Govern 
as to remove all those objectionable features; |} ment or the volunteers; had they said to the 
and if a general reduction is not attainable, that || Government, ‘‘If you will carry on this war 
other additions will be made to the free list and || against the South provide the means as best 
reductions made upon a few articles at least of || you may ;’’ had they said to the young met 
necessary consumption not now included inthe || who offered to volunteer, ‘* You go at your ow" 
bill. And I warn those who insist so pertina- || risk and for what you can get from an ungrate 
ciously upon a retention of these high duties || ful Republic ;’’ had they refused to pay lary 
upon necessary articles of consumption that || bounties, where would the national ensig) | 
they only hasten the time when a more radical || floating to-day? 
change will be made in our tariff laws. What These suggestions ought to convince us ti! 
manufacturers need most of all is stability || we are greatly indebted to the America® 
in legislation, avoiding sudden and sweeping || farmer and those dependent on him for t'« 
changes. The changes which I have proposed || perpetuity of our Union. They were abu! 
would reduce the revenue only a few million || dantly willing to protract the struggle for \ 
dollars, while to the consumers of manufac- || sake of unity at last by which the very 0: 
tures produced they would reduce the cost of || mous debt we are now endeavoring to }'" 
those products many million dollars. In my || vide for was created. This being so, | ins 
judgment such a policy would revive many || that this debt should not be the occasion ° 
industries now languishing and not interfere || their peculiar oppression. It would be dois 








with the great industries already established, || them gross injustice to impose upon thet 
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uneqv. 2s intaini 
wenses incident to maintaining the Govern- 
ent. ‘heir devotion to the Union surely is 
snough to command from us the most careful 
vention. Butif this sublimetruth fails them, 
‘nd we have passed beyond the appreciation 
‘reych sentiments, their numbers certainly are 
eat enough to cause us to consider carefully 
.eirclaims. Speaking with reference to farm- 
.¢ communities, including small villages and 
.wns composed of day-laborers, shoemakers, 
ybeelwrights, blacksmiths, carpenters, and 
masons, they exceed every other and all other 
lasses. Manufacturers are brought very 
prominently into view in this discussion; but 
viving them all credit in other respects, what 
is the number of them compared with the 
farmer and his collaborators? There is not, 
perhaps, @ manufacture in all the land but is 
‘immediately surrounded by thousands of indi- 
viduals who have scarcely any appreciable in- 
terest in its existence. And bring in review 
the large manufacturing towns of our country ; 
ifthere were no tariff or revenue laws on our 
statute-books how very soon would the inge- 
nuity so characteristic of our people enable 
them to adapt themselves to whatever changes 
might follow ! 

The iron interest, too, has a powerful voice 
inthis House and throughout the country. But 
is it the voice of labor or the voice of wealth? 
Is it the ery of the poor or the demands of the 
rich? And if the demand be sincere what are 
its merits, and how many are engaged in it, 
compared with all others in the land affected 
by the proposed law? Few, indeed, are the 
uumbers thus employed compared with the 
other great producing interests of the land. 
And were all the laws that look to protection 
repealed, or had we no great debt to provide 
for, so that there would be no necessity for 
high tariffs, the industry of our country would 
very soon accommodate itself to whatever 
altered circumstances might be the result. 
Hence I insist, if numbers be considered, if the 
greatest interest, the agricultural, with all its 
immediate dependencies, be the object of re- 
gard, we will refuse to pass laws which while 
they may add $1 to the wealth of the manu- 
facturers and iron-men will take $2 from the 
pockets of the farmer. If it be essential to 
foster any particular interests by protective 
tariff laws for the sake of justice and right rea- 
son do not undertake it when the masses of 
the people have the other great burden of a 
national debt to carry besides. Every dictate 
of sound principle cries out to wait until the 
country is relieved of this one oppressive load. 
_ In these debates, in the passage of laws relat- 
ing to revenue, I recognize the very important 
trath that we are burdened with a great national 
debt. ButI do not and cannot regard this debt 
asany blessing. Its existence is not and can- 
not be attended with any benefits to the coun- 
try unless it brings us all, in every section, to 
a proper realization of the grave importance 
of observing and obeying fundamental law so 
that the foundations of society be not again 
threatened. The payment of this debt, in 
whatever manner accomplished, can only bring 
sweat, tears, and sorrow to the homes of the 
masses of ourpeople. To them it will be athorn 
ever producing irritation and suffering, if not 
anguish. And whoever needlessly increases 
its Weight or aggravates the galled shoulders 
that bear it cannot be pronounced either a 
benefactor or a wise statesman. I also recog- 
nize the fact, supremely important and to be 
needed sooner or later by the bondholder, that 
it this debt be paid without deep murmuring 
and strife the taxes that bring revenue must 
be equally imposed. Without this the multi- 
tudes who were so patriotic in war will demand 
Justice in time of peace. They now admit with 
& singleness of purpose which does them in- 
‘nite honor their obligation to share in the 


ual portions of this debt and of the ex- 








discharge of the claims against the Govern- 
ment, protesting always against the extrav- 
agance, corruption, and perhaps fraud by which 
many of them were contracted; yet, believe 
me, they will not long consent that any one or 
more classes of men shall continue to take 
advantage of this necessity and while the peo- 
ple are struggling to be free from debt such 
classes shall amass great fortunes. 

I also recognize the fact that the reason or 
cause for laws imposing high taxes or tariffs is 
the -existence of this great debt and the ex- 
penses incident thereto. But I cannot forget, 
and trust the people never will, that nothing 
more nearly concerus the welfare of this coun- 
try, the happiness, freedom, and prosperity of 
all the people, the proper support and main- 
tenance of free institutions, than the speedy 
reduction and payment of this debt. I trust 
the time will soon arrive when | can show this 
more clearly. Suffice it to remark that many 
people by means of this debt enjoy peculiar 
advantages at the expense of others, and that 
too, let it be understood, beyond the payment 
of interest merely. 

Hence I make the observation that these 
high tariffs in the interests of miners, forgers, 
and iron and woolen manufacturers are all 
founded, or should be, upon the existence of 
this debt. As wise legislators we are bound 
to insist that the chief object is the payment 
of the debt. Is there one who will claim that 
we should provide for any particular interest 
irrespective of revenue? Whose philosophy 
leads them to that conclusion? ‘These things 


being so—that is, that the debt must be re- | 


duced, and that all laws passed must simply 
have reference to that end, all manufacturers 
should now stand fully admonished that the 
people of this country will submit to no such 
high protective tariffs as they have submitted 
to for the last few years and as are still pressed 
upon them. This reflection should influence 
our deliberations on the question now occupy- 
ing our attention. We should not lay founda- 
tions for others to build upon, which in a few 
years we will be called upon to remove. We 
should not excite hopes which, from the very 
nature of things, will prove evanescent. It 
will be a gross blunder inus to incite any to 
make investments of capital upon any such 
principles. 

But again, I recognize the fact that there 
exists some medium which we can observe 
with safety to the people and the Treasury in 
the passage of all revenue laws. Certainly no 
man of intelligence asks for a law that shall 
in the least sense be prohibitory, except to the 
extent that every law may be said to be. As 
a rule that law which will produce the highest 
revenue consistent with the best interests of 
the people will be a safe guide. This will 
bring us speedily to all the freedom of trade 
our situation will admit of, and at the same 
time prepare every producing interest in our 
country for that reasonable prosperity which 
is consistent with all others and which will 
prove enduring. 

The mind of the thoughtful is now prepared 
for the remark that those manufacturing inter- 
ests of our country which have not been en- 
abled during the last ten years, with so many 
artificial or adventitious circumstances besides 
advantages of isolation from the rest of the 
world favoring them, to place themselves 
upon a secure foundation, cannot expect to 
thrive by any kind of legislation whatever 
without being singled out and made the objects 
of our special regards. 
manifest we must ignore the idea of revenue 
and have regard only to the prohibition of the 
foreign goods. 

The very serious question, therefore, is where 
is that medium, that dividing line to which we 
may advance and raise the highest needful 
amount of revenue.with the least disaster to 
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any great industrial interest of the country? 
If I were allowed the poor privilege of a single 
suggestion it would be that that medium or 
principle will be found in that system of laws 
which promotes the highest and best interests 
of the farmers and their dependents. It is a 
fact at all times vindicated by passing events, 
that when the farmer is prosperous all other 
material interests are also, and when he finds 
the winds adverse all others do likewise. 

I cannot believe that any are willing know- 
ingly to do injustice to the farmer, but, in my 
judgment, many do in reality advocate and 
insist upon measures which will prove destruc- 
tive of his best interests. The lumberman 
and the iron-man think that their interests are 
very peculiar, and must be in some way pro 
moted by legislation. Without legislation 
favoring iron and lumber they insist that they 
cannot exist. ‘They desire legislation protect- 
ing them in their infancy against the skilled 
and pauper labor of Europe and to enable them 
to get a startinthe world. Besides, they insist 
that in this way the Government ean collect 
large revenues and save the people from direct 
taxation. ‘This is the plea or pretense of the 
principal part, if not all, of the manufacturers 
in the land. 

Phis is plausible and inviting enough until 
the hard, rough logic of the wrinkled, sun 
burned, and bowed-down farmer comes in to 
expose its fallacy and inequality. Who pays 
this tariff and feels the weight of these laws? 
Not the foreign manufacturer or producer. He 
may not sellso much in our markets, but in 
no other sense does any part of the burden 
rest upon him. Whothendoes? The Amer 
ican farmer and the poor laborer who struggles 
with him for his daily bread. Why do the 
manufacturers of this country urge an increase 
of duties upon all goods brought hither from 
abroad? Simply to shut out all competition 
from abroad. ‘They are thereby enabled to 
put up the prices of all their wares, whethe: 
woolen or cotton, iron or steel, hemp or leather, 
and to compel the domestic consumer to pay ; 
because, to the extent of the duty, he is de 
prived of the right of buying where he may 
please. Consult the statement made by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Brooks, } to 
whom the country is greatly indebted, which 
statement, here following, cannot be too often 
repeated: 

‘“TAX ON MAN WHEN IN HIS CLOTHES. 

** Hat—Silk plush, 60 per cent.; ribbon, 60 per cent.; 
alpaca lining for brim, 50 cents a pound and 39 per 
cent.; leather, inside, 35 per cent.; muslin lining, 
7h cents a square yard; glue, 29 per cent. 

** Coat—Cloth, 55 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem ; silk lining, 60 per cent.; alpaca used there 
in, 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad_valorem, 
buttons, if worsted, 20 centsa poundand 35 per cent. 
ad valorem ; worsted braids, 50 cents a pound and }) 
per cent. ad valorem, velvet for collar, 60 per cent.; 
red worsted padding, 50 ceuts a pound and 35 pei 
cent. ad valorem ; hemp padding, 40 per cent. _ 

** Pants—Cassimere, 50 cents a pound and 495 cents 
cent. ad valorem ; cotton used therein, 5centsasquare 
yard; hemp cloth for facing, 40 per cent.; metal but- 
tons, 30 per cent. 7 ; owe 

** Vest—Silk or satin, 60 per cent.; linen lining, 4» 
per cent.; silk buttons, 60 per cent. 

** Braces—35 per cent. iA 7 

** Undershirt—Lf silk, 60percent.; if worsted, 50 cents 
a pound and 55 per cent. ad valorem, if cotton, Jo per 
cent. 

“Drawers the same. s 

** Shirt—Cotton, 5centsasquare yard; linen for the 
front, 35 per cent. 

** Buttons, 35 per cent. 

** Boots—Raw hides, 10 per cent.; tanned leather, 
calfskin, 30 per cent.; if patent leather, 35 per eent.; 
soles,3> percent. | . 

** Neck-handkerchief—If silk, 60 per cent. 

* Pocket-handkerchief—If silk, 60 per cent.; i! 
linen, 35 per cent.; if cotton, 35 per cent. 

**Gloves—Kid gloves, 50 per cent. 

** Pocket knife, 35 per cent. 

“Watch, 25 per cent. “A 

** Silk watch-chain, 60 per cent. 

Let us bring in review the great grain-grow 
ing interests of the country, in the hope that 
while the interests of others require so much 





|| fostering and protecting we shall not unequally 
\| tax and burden the farmer. It will be observed 
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that farmers carry forward all their work sin- 
gie-handed. ‘They enter into no combinations. 
Monopolies among farmersare unknown. We 


spending time and money or employing agents 
to lobby for them in legislative Falls to secure | 
the passage of laws to promote the growing of | 
wheat or corn or Oats or cotton. 
class of men bear heavier burdens, none go 
down lower in the scale of depression, and 
none feel more keenly that his labor returns 
unto him void. 

I hasten to ask what the farmer encounters, | 


endures, and pays on account of tariffs that are | 
imposed for the protection of iron, lumber, and 
wearing apparel, 


owner of land. This alone costs him nothing 


but the principal and yearly accruing interest || 


and the taxes his State may impose. But he 
cannot go a step further without feeling in 
blistered feet and chafed hands the cruel policy | 
of the Government in its pretended efforts to 
establish American industry. Would he fence | 


and adorn it with a dwelling, a barn, and other || 


out-buildings; he learns at once how American 
industry is protected. Ivery shingle, board, 
or post he buys he finds has advanced fully 20 
per cent. ; every nail or butt or strap or hinge® 
or bolt full 45 per cent. Ivery mechanic de- 
mands an increase of wages amounting to full 
50 percent. And the kiitchen-maid and farm- || 
hand, whether employed by the day, month, | 





or year, both require larger compensation. 
And just here an interesting inquiry arises. 
Is the additional per cent. imposed by way of 
duties on lumber and on iron the only increase || 
of cost of building to the farmer? By no 
means. He has discovered that the carpenter || 
and mason each charge an increased sum for 
every day’swork. ‘This he learns results from | 
the greatly higher price of every implement 


in the interest of the mechanics themselves, 
bat of some distant protected iron, woolen, or |) 
cotton manufacturer, 
farmer extends still further. His field hand | 
tells him he must have higher wages, because | 
of the great advance in price of hats, coats, 
boots and shoes, and everything with which he 
earns or feeds himself. Thus the farmer is 
enlightened upon the subject of ‘* protection 
to American industry.’’ The causes which 
increase the wages of without compensation 
to the mechanic and laborer who push the saw, 
plane the board, and drive the nail increase 
also, and without compensation, the wages of 
the employé who manufactures the nail, or 
board, or hinge, which, too, is added to the 
cost of the nail, board, or hinge, and comes at 
last out of the farmer's pocket. 
I say, therefore, that the farmer not only | 
pays the additional price imposed on all the 
articles used in fencing his land and in erect | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 





ing suitable buildings, but also all the increased 
cost of labor made absolutely necessary to the 
support of the laborer, but without the slightest 
protit to him on account of the greatly in- 
creased price, because also of other high duties 
on everything the mechanic or laborer wears | 
or uses in his avocation, including as well the || 
wood-chopper, miner, and planter as the forger, | 
blaster, spinster, and other mechanics. Nor || 
does it end here. ‘The carpenter, mason, hod- 
carrier, and other laborers notonly require tools || 
for which he must pay increased prices, and | 
clothing to warm themselves, which are ad- | 
vanced in price also, but they have their chil- | 
drentoeducate. This, too, like mostotherinter- | 
esis, is attended with increased cost, which they 
must of necessity add likewise to their wages. \| 
Some, perhaps, will insist that these increased | 
prices for wages do not fall upon the farmer || 
alone. It may be urged that the merchant who || 
builds a store or dweiling, and the land specu- | 
lator who builds houses to rent or sell, pays a || 
portion of these increased prices, and that |! 





And yet no || 


He must first become the || 


Aud the inquiry to the || 
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| thereby the burden is lightened and equalized. 


| While this is true to some extent it is more ap- 
| parent than real; for in the end the merchant 
never yet have heard of this class of citizens || 


and speculator add all to the cost side of the 
account and charge it to the farmer. Close 
investigation will show that the additional cost 
of every cotton fabric, of all woolen goods, of 
all boots and shoes, falls more heavily upon 


| the tillers of the soil than any other class. 


Take the commonest shirt worn by the day- 
laborer; the duty proposed is 35 per cent. 


| Boots and shoes, too, are so taxed as to be 


|, seriously felt by the ordinary laborer ; for ex- 


ample, tax on hides is 10 per cent.; on the bark 
used in tanning the leather, 20 per cent.; on all 
lumber used for lasts or boxing the ready-made 
article, 20 per cent.; on the thread used, 40 
per cent.; on lasting and serge, 80 per cent.; 
and on tools used in making, 2} cents per 


| pound, 


The article of salt need not be brought to the 
mind of this House. Every member knows well 
enough that the enormous duty imposed is the 
cause of the high price. The humble farmer, 
too, isreminded of this at every meal through- 
out the year. Cotton thread, the duty pro- 
posed is 40 per cent ; cotton shirts and drawers, 
knit or woven, 5 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. I insist that ail these and 


| thousands more similar duties increase the cost 


of farming and render the business uuprofit- 


| able; for whatever the mechanic or laborer 
| pays in advance for his clothing and living he 


| must needs have crops. 


| 

| enters largely. 

used by them and of all wearing apparel, not | 
1] 


| tariff laws to nearly $100. 


| must, in order to live, add to his wages when he 
| is employed by the farmer. 


The farmer 
To raise them he 
requires plows, harrows, cultivators, hoes, 
wagons, harness, and horses. In the construc- 
tion of all these implements and utensils iron 
The tariff rate on this iron is 


But come back to the farm. 


| not less than 45 per cent. To this extent is 
| the cost of farming increased, and to this extent 


is he obstructed in the successful prosecution 
of this particular industry. As he follows the 
plow or harrow he is mortified with the reflec- 
tion that the grain which he will produce will 
be at a very low standard, while the cost of the 
production willbevery high. His plows, hoes, 
and barrows will cost him one third, if not one 
half more, under the proposed high tariff, and 
for all repairs he pays equally as much. The 
blacksmith tells him he must charge him 10 
cents for a job that before the war would have 
been 50r6. The horse that under a reason- 
able tariff upon iron he would shoe for $1, 
under the proposed tariff he must charge $2 
for; the wagon he could do the iron work upon 
for $20 or $25, he must now charge $35 or $40 


| for; the hoe that he could make for $2, he 


must now have from $3 to $4 for; and thus 
with every item. So that it happens that the 
ordinary blacksmith bill for the year, instead 
of being from $30 to $40, advances under high 
And when it is 
remembered that the cost of many if not all 


| the necessities of life is greatly enhanced, it 
| must be apparent to all that the duty on iron 


and steel proposed by this bill will become 
absolutely burdensome and unjust tothe farmer. 
So that for every bushel of grain he raises under 
the proposed law for the Treasury he must raise 


|, at least two to satisfy the protectionists. 


Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman yield 


| to me? 


Mr. BIRD. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman has not 
mentioned another article which enters largely 
into the support of the carpenter and mason, 
and that is the increased tax upon grain, being 
on wheat atax of 20 cents a bushel. Does he 
not think that ought also to be taken into 
consideration ? 

Mr. BIRD. The question of the gentleman 
from Tennessee is a proper one and did not 
escape my attention. If the gentleman had 
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listened to my preliminary remarks he wo, 

have observed the object [ have in yiew es 
show to this House the importance in jeyy;,. 
a high duty which favors and protects the 8 
interest, or the lumber interest, or the .. 
interest that they should have regard tg « 
great rule of action, and that rule of act; 
one which favors the largest class of prod 


} 

Sait 
Ome 
Onis 


. UCers 
in the country, namely, the farmers. [| do not 
insist that the farmers should not be burdened 


I do not insist that they should not bear the, 
share of this great debt. I recognize the {,.. 
that there is a burdensome and troublesom. 
debt in this country that we must meet ae 
discharge. My argument is that by the lay 
proposed an unnecessary and unequal burdey 
is imposed upon a particular interest, and that 
no class of people bear this burden to th, 
same extent that the farmers do. J, 

As to the duty on wheat, what can tha: 
amount to? What country will import wheg, 
into this? As I understand it, the wholeamoyn; 
imported is exceedingly small and cannot pos: 
sibly have any appreciable weight in this cop. 
nection, and I suppose for the purposes of 
revenue will bring but little into the Treasury. 

But to proceed with my train of reflection, 
The farmer has his crops iu the ground. Now. 
if he be a beginner and his farm be mortgaged 
for a large portion of the contract price, what 
has he in prospect to cheer him? What i 
there in all that his country is doing for him to 
inspire him with courage? As he takes note 
of the decline in the price of grain he is filled 
with many misgivings. Interest, taxes, and 
uigh prices appall him. All depends on a 
fruitful season. He is prepared for no emer. 
gency. A failure of crops will ruin him. Like 
most men in trouble he begins to seek anx. 
With his experience in 
buying nails for building and fencing, and 
hooks, straps, bars, bolts, and locks for doors, 
and plows, hoes, and harrows for tilling the 
soil and cultivating the crops, he is not long in 
finding one chief cause of his embarrassment 
and the enormous cost of farming; that is the 
exorbitant tariff on iron. 

This, however, is not the end of his experi- 
ence. His crop ripeus; extra hands are to be 
employed at rates much beyond earlier times; 
a reaping machine is indispensable, in the pur- 
chase of which he most sensibly learns the ex- 
tent of the great tariff iniquity; the full per 
cent. of tariff, besides the high price of wages 
paid to men employed in their manufacture 
brought about by other provisions of the same 
law, being added to the price. Nor with his 
grain harvested is he beyond the grasp of this 
iron claw. It is yet to be threshed and for- 
warded to market. A threshing-machine is to 
be bought, wagons are to be used, and rail: 
roads brought in requisition. Now, at the pro- 
posed rates of duty on iron, as already named, 
with 96 per cent. duty on steel rails, what, 
think you, will be left to the hard-working farm- 
er, with the prices of wheat at $1 10, $1 20, 
or $1 50 per bushel? Truly, if any class ever 
paid tithes or tribute the farmers do to the 
iron-men. ; 

Therefore, from this brief showing, I su- 
mit to the committee that if this bill becomes 
a law it will oppress and paralyze the great 
mass of farmers throughout the country in 4 
most unwarranted degree. There cannot pos 
sibly be a sufficient justification for any suct 
imposition. The benefits to the Government 
hold no sort of comparison to the vast sums 0! 
money wrung directly from the people. t's 
insisted that the Government will realize no! 
more than $3,000,000 from the operation © 
this measure favoring the iron and steel inter: 
ests of the country, but that, in addition to 
this, it will cast the people, the iron col 


sumers, at least $15,000,000, all of which 's 


pocketed by a few hundred manufacturers 0! 
pig iron and steel. This bill may be passe¢ 
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, view of some particular interest or to favor 
, few who have long been whispering their 
necessities in Our ears, but our better reason 
will not and cannot approve it. The man- 
afacturers may persuade this House that they 
are just in their infancy and need props and 
supports and protective laws, but the great 
mass of the peopie, the poor farmers, laborers, 
and mechanics in the country, will cry out 
sainst it. ‘Lhe person who does not depend 
oon his own resources always remains a child. 
“If this measure becomes a Jaw or the pres- 
ent statute remains in force the old plowman’s | 
dream will again and again be fully realized. 
After days of unusual toil and anxiety, with 
his mind deeply agitated at the excess of out- 
goes over incomes, he laid himself down to 
rest. In his mind he was comparing his own 
lot with others about him in the different walks 
of life. Although he had many articles and || 
much property about him, to keep it, to free it || 
from incumbrances, and to call it all his own, 
he felt would require the best if not the remain- | 
ing energies of his life. Although slumber 
overtook him his troubled mind did not find 
repose. At length he found himself at the foot 
of a very bigh mountain, whose steep side was 
covered with great numbers of his own coun- 
trymen in classes or orders all arranged above 
him. First and nearest him were feebly sta- 
tioned the laborer, carpenter, blacksmith, shoe- 
maker, and merchant, all depending upon him 
forsupport. Further up, enjoying greater free- || 
dom, less care and undisturbed countenances, 
were the manufacturers, whom he had long 
understood continued to wear short gowns and 
check aprons, but really now dressed in gay 
attire with whole trains attending them, and 
all pressing very heavily upon the old plow- 
man, without whom they would at once come 
down to his level. Still higher, possessing the 
most elevated position and wielding something 
resembling a scepter, indicative of control and 
supremacy, were the men demanding protection 
ior iron, who, as their apologists say, although 
wonderfully overgrown and froward, still wear 
bibsand are fed with spoons, and whose weight, 
notwithstanding their distance, falls heaviest on 
the sun-burned tiller of the soil below. 








Pennsylvania—Her Relation to the Indus- 
tries of the Country. | 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. D. KELLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Iy rue Hovse or Representatives, 
March 25, 1870. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole, | 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 


1068) to amend existing laws relating to the duties 
on imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I presume that gentlemen 
who have listened to the course of this debate 
expect me to apologize for having been born in 
Pennsylvania and adhering to my native State. 
From what has been said it seems that her 
people are regarded by free traders as a dis- 
creditable community, and she, in her cor- 
porate capacity, as an object of odium. 

Sir, I am proud of dear old Pennsylvania, 
my native State. She was the first to adopt 
the Federal Constitution, and was in fact the 
key-stone of the Federal arch, holding together 
the young Union when it consisted of but thir- 
teen States, and she is to-day preéminently the 
representative State of the Union. You cannot 
strike her so that her industries shall bleed with- 
out those of other States feeling it, and feeling 
it vitally. She has no cotton, or sugar, or rice 
fields; but apart from these she is identified 
With every interest represented upon this floor. 

Gentlemen from the rocky coast of New 

ngland and the gentlemen who are here from 
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the more fertile and hospitable shores of the | 


Pacific, especially the gentlemen from the beau- 


tifully wooded shores of Puget sound, com- | 


plain that their ship-yards are idle. Hers, alas! 
are also idle, although they are the yards in 
which were built the largest wooden ship the 
Government ever put afloat, and the largest 
sailing iron-clad it ever owned. She has her 
commerce and sympathizes with young San 
Francisco and our great commercial metrop- 
olis, New York. She was for long years the 
leading port of entry in the country. She still 
maintains a respectable direct commerce and 
imports, very largely through New York, for 
the same reasons that London does through 
Liverpool and Paris through Havre. 

Are you interested in the production of 
fabrics, whether of silk, wool, flax, or cotton? 
If so her interests are identical with yours, for 
she employs as many spindles and looms as 
any New England State, and their productions 
are as various and valuable. Are your inter- 
ests in the commerce upon the lakes? Then go 
with me to her beautiful city of Erie and be- 
hold how Pennsylvania sympathizes with all 
your interests there. Are your interests identi- 
fied with the navigation of the Mississippi and 
seeking markets for your products at the mouth 
of that river and on the Gulf? I pray you to 
remember that two of the navigable sources of 
the American ‘‘ lather of Waters’’ take their 
rise in the bosom of her mountains, and that for 
long decades her enterprising and industrious 
people have been plucking from her hills bitu- 
minous coal and floating it down that stream 
past the coal-fields of Ohio, Kentucky, Ind- 
iana, Illinois, Missouri, and other coal-bearing 
States, to meet that of England in the market 
ot New Orleans and try to drive it thence. 
Gentlemen from the gold regions, where were 
the miners trained who first brought to light, 
with any measure of science and experience, 
the vast resources in gold and silver-bearing 
quartz of the Pacific slope? ‘They wentto you 
from the coal, iron, and zine mines of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘There they had learned to sink the 
shaft, run the drift, handle the ore, and crush 
or smelt it. It was experience acquired in her 
mines that brought out the wealth of California 
almost as magically as we were taught in child- 
hood to believe that Alladin’s lamp could con- 
vert base articles into that precious metal. 

Nor, sir, are the irterests of Pennsylvania 
at variance with those of the greatagricultural 
States? Before her Representatives in the two 
Houses of Congress had united their voices with 
those of gentlemen from the West :o make 
magnificent land grants for the purpose of con- 
structing railroads in different directions across 
the treeless but luxuriously fertile prairies, 
Pennsylvania was first among the great agri- 
cultural States. And to-day our products of 
the ficld, the garden, the orchard, and the 
dairy equal in value those of any other State. 
Gentlemen from Ohio, notwithstanding the 
statement of the gentleman from Lowa, [ Mr. 
ALLISON, |] that you alone manufacture Scotch 
pig iron and suffer from its importation, as 
you alone have the black band ore from 


which it is made, is it not true that when | 


Pennsylvania demands a tariff that will pro- 
tect the wages of her laborers in the mine, 
quarry, and furnace, she does but defend the 
interest and rights of your laborers and those 
of every other iron- bearing State in the Union. 
Gentlemen from Virginia, Maryland, and North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania is denounced because 
she pleads for a duty on coal that will eaable 
you to develop your magnificent tide-water coal- 
fields in competition with Nova Scotia. The 
coal of your tide-water fields is far more avail- 
able than that of the inland fields of Pennsylva- 
nia, which depend on railroads for transport- 
ation. On the banks of the James, the Dan, 
and a score of other navigable rivers, lie coal- 
beds to within a few hundred feet of which the 


| 


1 
! 
| 
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vessels which are to carry the precious fuelaway 


| may come, and they lie nearer to the markets of 


New England than those of your colonial rivals 


| at Nova Scotia; and when you were not here 
crane ; ; : 
| and Virginia and North Carolina were voiceless 


on this floor, I pleaded with the Thirty-Ninth 
Congress for the duty of $1 25 per ton in order 
that Virginia and North Carolina, soon to be 
reconstructed, should be able to produce fuel 
for New England better and cheaper than Nova 
Scotia does, and that it should be carried in 
New England built vessels, so that the thou- 
sands of people employed in producing and 
transporting it should constitute a market for 
the grain of the western farmer and the pro- 
ductions of American workshops. I might, Mr. 
Chairman, extend the illustration of the iden- 
tity of the interests of Pennsylvania with those 
of the people of every other State, bat will 
not detain the committee longer on that sub- 
ject. In leaving it 1 however reiterate my 
assertion that you cannot strike a blow at 
her industries without the people of at least 
half a score of other States feeling it as 
keenly as she will. She asks no boon from 
Congress. er people, whether they depend 
for subsistence upon their daily toil, or have 
been so fortunate as to have inherited or ac 
quired capital, seek no special privileges from 


| the Government. They demand that we shall 


legislate tor the promotion of the equal weltare 

of all. ‘They know that they must share the 

common fate, and that their prosperity depends 
upon that of their countrymen at large. 
PROTECTION CHEAPENS COMMODITIES. 

Mr. Chairman, many gentlemen have spoken 

since this bill was made a special order, and a 


| great deal has been said upon the general sub- 


ject of free trade and protectica, and but little 


| about the provisions embodied in the bill before 


the committee. I am probably expected to 
proceed at once to reply to the remarks of 
my colleague on the Committee of Ways and 
Means, [Mr. Avtison,] who has just closed 
his remarks. But 1 may as well before pro- 
ceeding to do so take a shot into the flock gen- 
erally. The birds all have sung the same song. 
My colleague has gone more fully into the 
details of the bill than any of the others. But 
his statements are all in harmory with those 
of the several gentlemen who have given us the 
doctrines of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
D. A. Wells, in their own admirable way. | 
propose to allude to some of their remarks. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Brouks | 
in opening the debate promised to mount a ped 
dler’s wagon and ride through the agriculturai 
districts of the country exhibiting hoes, shovels. 
axes, chains, knives and forks, cottons, and 
woolens, and demonstrate to the people the 
unjust and enormous taxation imposed on them 
by the existing tariff. If the gentleman will 
redeem this promise, making candid statements 
of facts to the people I will contribute toward 
his expenses and pray for the success of his 
mission. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. How much? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will contribute 25 per 
cent., and what may be more effective, will try 
to make an arrangement by which the propric- 
tors of Flagg’s pain exterminator will give the 
gentleman a seat in their wagons while going 
through the country. By no other means could 
heso perfectly demonstrate the fact that duties 
which are really protective are never a tax, and 





| that protection invariably cheapens commodi- 


ties. Soinvariably is this true that protective 
America, France, and Germany are crowding 
free-trade England out of the markets of the 
world with the articles named by the gentleman, 
while purchasing the materials of which they are 
made from her and paying protective duties on 
every pound of it. ‘This is not mere declama- 
tion. It is truth demonstrated by experience. 
| The starving mechanics of England know it, 
‘and have at length succeeded in bringing it 
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officially to the knowledge of Parliament. 1 
have before me the report of a parliamentary 
commission which proves, that notwithstanding | 


our duties on iron and steel, our knives and 


forks, horseshoe nails, &c., are crowding Eng- 
land out of general markets, that our hoes, 
shovels, and axes are bought by the people 
of all her colonies; and that our locks, sew- 
ing-machines, and other productions of iron 
and steel are underselling hers in the streets 
of London and Birmingham. There is the 
‘‘report from the select committee on scientific 
instruction, together with the proceedings of 
the committee, minutes of evidence, and ap- 
pendix,’’ ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed 15th July, 1868, It isa ponderous 
volume and replete with instruction. 

I find on page 479 a paper handed in by 
Mr. Field, containing a ‘list of some articles 
made in Birmingham and the hardware dis- 
tricts, which are largely replaced in common 
markets of the world by the productions of 
other countries.’’ Theauthor states that ‘‘ this 
list might be immensely extended by further 
investigation, which the shortness of time has 
not permitted.’’ Among the articles enumer- 
ated are hoes—and | ask the attention of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooxs]— 

‘Hoes: for cotton and other purposes, an article of 
large consumption.” 

On this article the report remarks: 

“The United States compete with us, for their own 
use and to some extent for export.’’ 

Then we have the following: 

‘Axes: for felling trees, &c., an article of large con- 


sumption. The United States supply our colonies 
and the world with the best article.’ 


Then there are: 

Carpenters’ broad-axes; carpenters’ and coo ers’ 
adzes; coopers’ tools, various sorts; shoemakers’ 
hammers and tools.” 

With regard to these ‘‘Germany and the 
United States’’ are mentioned as the countries 

‘ whose products are believed to have replaced 
those of England.”’ 

Speaking of cut nails, the report says: 

“ United States export to South America and our 
colonies. 

And, with regard to horseshoe nails, which 
we protect by a duty of 5ce me per pound, and 
the manufacture of which under that ample 
protection has been cheapened and so perfected 
that this parliamentary report announces that 
they exclude the English from common mar- 
kets because they are— 

_“ Beautifully made by machinery in the United 
States.” 

Mr. WINANS. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. Not at present. I will be 
glad when I have got a little further into my 
subject to answer, but not at this point. 

Mr. WINANS. My question comes in prop- 
erly here. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WINANS. I understand that the pur- 
ort of what the gentleman has been reading 
is to show that the United States, notwith- 
standing the high tariff: 

Mr. KELLEY. I donot yield to the gentle- 
man fora speech. If he has a question to put, 
let him put it squarely. 

Mr. WINANS. I merely wished to make 
a preliminary remark, But, without any pre- 
liminaries, my question is this: If, under the 
operation of our tariff, American manufac- 
turers could compete with British manu- 
facturers in British markets, why should the 
high tariff be maintained to oppress our own 
people? 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman’s question 
will be abundantly answered as I proceed. 
But I may remark here that if by protection 
you secure to your capital and industry a cer- 
tain market, capitalists will invest in the erec- 
tion of workshops, purchase of machinery, 
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and by high wages will induce skilled and ingen- 


| ious workmen to leave their homes and accept 


employment on better terms among strangers. 
Thus under protection capital has been invested, 


|, and skilled laborers gathered, and our inventive 


genius has improved the methods of production, 
until we have come to be able to make the arti- 
cles mentioned in this list cheaper than free- 
trade England. But withdraw this protection, 
and you will enable foreigners, with the im- 
mensesaccumulations of capital they possess, 
to combine and undersell our home manufac- 
turers for a few years, and thus destroy them. 
The purpose of a protective tariff is that of the 
fence around an orchard in a district where 
rattle are permitted to run at large. I believe 
I have answered the question of the gentleman. 
The gentleman from New Y ork [ Mr. Brooks } 
said that his heart glowed with pride when in 
a distant foreign land he saw acamel robed in 
American muslin. The value of the kind of 
muslin used for such a purpose is almost all 
in the cost of the raw material ; it is woven of 
the coarsest yarn. I wish he had been in 
Abyssinia in 1867; how his pulse would have 


| quickened and his heart expanded as he saw 
that while England was wreathing the latest | 





glory around her brows by moving an army 
into the heart of Abyssinia for the relief of a 
few of her subjects, the ingenuity and protected 
industry of the United States was providing 
that army with water from day to day. 

For proof of this I turn again to the Parlia- 
mentary report. It says: ‘* Pumps of various 
sorts largely exported from the United States.’’ 
Note, ‘‘an American pump finding water for 
the Abyssinian expedition.’’ Those pumps, 
unlike the coarse cotton, the sight of which so 
rejoiced the gentleman, involved a preponder- 
ant percentage of labor—labor for the digging 
and carrying of the coal, ore, and limestone, 
and on through successive grades of labor to 
their completion, so that probably 90 per cent. 
of their cost was labor. I submit the list en- 
tire for the gentleman’s consideration. 


Appendix No, 22 to the report from the select Committee 
on Scientific Instruction, together with eee 
of the committee, minutes of evidence, and appendix. 


(Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
15th July, 1868. | 
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List of some articles made in Birmingham and the 
hardware district which are largely replaced in 
common markets of the world by the productions 
of other countries: 


a 
Country whose products 
Articles or class of arti- acinaed teasa aki 
cles. district, in whole or in 
a 
Carpenten’ Seales... 
As hammers, plyers, 
pincers, compasses, hand 
and bench vises. 
Chains: 
Of light description, 
where the cost is more in 


se | 


si Germany chiefly. 


labor than in material, | }Germany. 
as halter chains and bow- 
ties, and such like. 

Frying- -pans of fine fin- Drone 


ish. 

Wood-handled spades |) United States exports 
and shovels, an article of > them to all our colo- 
very large consumption. |) nies. 
ner [United Stat 

For cotton and other || Yt nen compete 

sretatan rele of | with ufo Wee ove 
it consumption. for export. 

xe 


8: 
For felling trees, Xc., 
an article of large con- 
sumption. 

Carpenters’ broad- 
axes. 

Carpenters’ and coop- 
ers’ adzes. 

Coopers’ tools, various 
sorts. 

Shoemakers’ hammers | 
and tools. | 
Machetes : 


Forcutting sugar canes, | ; Believed to be now Ger- 
an important article. many. 


United States supply our 
colonies and the world 
with the best article. 





Germany and the United 
States. 





1] 


a 


| 
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LI oe ease. 


Geena whose | prox 





Luci 
Articles or class of arti- are believed to h 
c pees ace’, those of a 
rict, in whole ori 
part. 
Nails: ss 
is Fi ee if Upites States export ; 
ou 1 Merica ay 
RM i io ocala | our co onies, 
Point de Paris (wire |{ French and Belg, 
nails. ) \, largely superse), 
| { English. 
= —ey made } 
Horse-nails.............0cecses } machinery in thes 
Pompe: ted States. 


nited States, 
NoTE.—An America, 
pump finding wate; 
for th Abyssinian ex. 
pedition. |] 


Of various sorts ...... ...... 


= exported 
| 
| 


Agricultural implements: 
?iows, cotton gins, cul- | 


tivators, kibbling ma- Many articles similar: 


chines, corn-crushers, |; these a 
. : are exported bs 
churns, rice-hullers, United States to con. 
mowing machines, hay mon markets, 
rakes. P 

Sewing machines...........| “[ 


Jnited States. 
Lamps: 


} 
} 
| 
For use with petro- | The United States pe- 
| troleum lamps sup- 
eo the English jy 
ndia and China. 
| {French even import: 
| 


leum, now an article of 
very large consumption. 


Lamps for the table...... | 


Tin-ware: to England. 
Tinned spoons, cooks’ 

ladles, and various culin- " 

ary articles of fine man- | ¢ France. 


ufacture and finish. 
Locks: 


a — 


drawer locks, cupboard ee" States, France, 


Door locks, chest locks, 
locks in great variety. ae Germany. 
Door latches in great moe d States exports 
variety. Canad 
Curry-COMb3S.........000 000. : "States and 
France. 
Traps: 
Rat, beaver, and fox ..... '; United pokes export 
Canada, 


Gimlets and augers, { United States export 
(twisted.) 1 Canada and probsbls 


Brass-foundery, cast : eae. 
As hinges, brass hooks, 
and castors, in great va- 
riety; door buttons, variety, are now ex. 
sash fasteners, and a | tensively —_ exported 
great variety of other | from France and Ger- 
articles. | many. 

Brass-foundery stamped: 
As curtain pins and 

bands, cornices, _ gilt 

beading, and a great 
variety of other brass- 
foundery. 

Needles: 


An article of large con- ) Mostly Germany, (Rhen- 





These articles, in great 


These articles, in great 
variety, are now ex- 
tensively exported 
from Germany ani 
France. 


sumption. ish Prussia,)even im- 
i — ported to England. 
gan tawhs vsrreeee esreseees) Believed Germany. 


A great variety of 
sporting guns, articles of 
large consumption, for- 
merly entirely from Bir- 
ited ions 

reech-loading mus- : 
kets and revolver pistols. s United States. 


Switzerland and France 
import into England, 
United States, and 

| France 

Tia) [Norr. —Watches made 

} in the United States 

|| interchangeable by 

} machinery. ] 

elgium. 


Now exported largely 
from Liége, Belgium, 
and Etienne, France. 


Watches and clocks 


For windows, an arti- | 
cle oflarge consumption; 


Belgium supplants our 
spectacle and all other ep + 


in our own colonies. 





glass. 

Table glass. {and fr to be Belgiun 
icemitllemeseen! ond Frenes... 

J a the seiieeabdadantide ae amt and Belgium. 
Gold, gilt, and fane ss and Germany. 

steel, in very great ak These articles are ey en 

ety. jmported into Eng- 

land. 


Small steel trinkets: 
s bag and purse | 

clasps, steel buttons | 

chains, key rings, and Many of those even 

other fastenings, and | or into Eng- 

many others in great land. 

variety. 


Frenee and Germany. 
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States pe- 
ps sup- 
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1m ported 
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exportst 
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and 


export t 


export | 
probably 


. iN great 
) DOW ex 

exported 
» and Ger- 


in great 
now ex- 
exported 
ny and 


y,(Rhen- 
even im- 
gland, 
any. 


1 largely 
Belgium, 
, France. 


d France 
England, 
es, and 
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Belgiun 
‘ium. 
ermany. 


are even 
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ermany. 
se even 
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LIST—Continued. 


Country whose products 
are believed to have 
replaced those of this 
district, in whole or in 

part. 


{rticles or class of arti- 
: cles. 


{ Austria, France, and 


bags, bare | Russia. We bclieve 


eather 
L and cour- 


lasps, purses, 
ier bags, &¢. 


about all these arti- 
cles sold in England 
| are imported. 


Buttons: F 


ui Vienna, imported to 

Mother of pearl.........+. England. 
§ France, imported to 

PLOT. ..sceeceserenseeesne eee canoes '._ England. 


|{ France entirely super- 


Porcelain, (formerly |} seded English,and im - 
\Minton’sof Stoke.) | ported to England 
sp | largely. 

Steel buttons,(formerly } is : 

Bolton & Watts.) ; France 

Florentine or lasting || Germany. 

boot-buttons. 


Steel pens,pen-holders, 
brass scales and weights. iq 
[ron gas-tubing...... see} Germany. 
Elastic belts with |} Germany. 
metal fastenings. 
Brass chandeliers and 
gas-fittings. 
Harness buckles 
furniture. | 
German-silver spoons, 
forks, &e. 
Locks: 
Best trunk, door, and 
abinetlocks. | 
Umbrella furniture........ 
Horn COMIDS.......060+. +008. 
Pearl and tortoiseshell 
artieies. 
TrOU WTC iecscsscce- apccvsicncese 
iron and brass hooks 
‘ Leyes. 5 
fronzed articles............ 
Hollow wares, enam- 
led. 
Optical instruments. 


|} France. 


France and Prussia. 
and 


|) 
i} 
| 
id 
gat we 


. and 
Prussia, 


Austria, 


1) F . 
|> Prussia and France. 


France and Prussia. 
Prussia. 


France and Austria. 
Prussia and Belgium. 
} Prussia and France. 
Prussia and France. 
} France and Prussia, 


' Trance, Austria, and 





Mathematical instru- | avaria. 
Japanned wares... | Germany and France. 
Bits and stirrups.........../ Belgium and France. 





Coach springs and axle- \} France. 
ecs, 
Licctro-plated wares; |) _ 
ustomers preferring | > France. 
‘rench goods.) s 
Gas-fittingS .....ccc0ce+seseee 
Weighing machines...... 


United States. 
United States. 





peat brass found- i} United States. 
Table glass-ware | United States. 
Door LOGIEM | (cede ed eked veonsesas United States. 


Machines for domestic | | 
purposes, ag Sausage ma- Inj i 
chines, coffee-mills, and + United States. 
washing machines. 

Nuts and bolts.............. 

Penknives and scissors.. 

Stamped brass ware, 
certain kinds) 

American “‘notions,’’as 
buckets, clothes-pegs, 
washing and agricultural | 
machines, 

Cutlery: | 


In great variety: scis- 
| >Germany. 


United States. 
United States. 


} United States. 


United States. 


sors, light-edge tools, 
such as chisels, &e. 

Pins for piano-strings 
and other small fittings 
for pianos. 

Silver wire for binding 
the bars, strings of pia- 
nos, &c. \ 


France. 





_ This list might be immensely extended by further 


investigation, which the shortness of time has not 
permitted. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE SY8TEM—IT IS EXPENSIVE 
AND INQUISITORIAL, AND SHOULD BE ABOLISHED AT 
THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE DAY. 

Ata later stage of the debate the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Stevenson] presented his 
views on the general subject. He had pre- 
viously denounced the protectionists of the 
House as a faction, and now deplores the fact 
that ‘‘ the beautiful idea,’’ free trade, ‘‘ cannot 
be wholly realized until the commercial millen- 
nium.’’? He will, however, doallhe can to hasten 
its triumph. In this direction he goes further 
than Calboun or any southern leader ever went. 

18 18 a manufacturing and agricultural dis- 
trict, yet he not only echoes the demand of the 
gentleman from the free-trade commercial city 


on 


The Tariff—Mr. Kelley. 


of New York for free coal, iron, salt, and lum- 
ber, and a general reduction of the tariff, but 
| leaps beyond him, and proposes to give perma- 
nence to the system of internal taxes, which 
was established as a temporary war measure, 


maintains an army of tens of thousands of 
office-holders, and makes inquisition into the 
private affairs 
simply remove from it ‘‘ irritating, petty, 
useless, and vexatious elements.’’ Sir, the 
| gentleman cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
every dollar drawn from the people by these 
taxes is so much added to | 
productions of the farm and workshop, and 
operates as a bonus to the foreign competitors 
of our farmers and mechanics in common mar- 
kets. But even this will not content him. He 
grieves that other and more onerous taxes can- 


workshops, and homes of the people of Ohio 
and the rest of the 
gives forth no uncertain sound. He hopes the 
Constitution will yet be so amended as to con- 
strain every owner of a farm or cross-road’s 
blacksmith shop to make the acquaintance of 
a collector of United States taxes. 
point he said : 





| errors committed by our forefathers in framing the 
| Constitution—and since we have amended it in such 

material matters lately, we can afford to say that 

they did commit some errors in framing it—was in 
| not permitting direct taxation upon property accord- 
ing to its value. And some day I trust the Consti- 
tution will permit the Government tolevy taxes upon 
property according toits value. Butuntil that day, 
us long as the debt remains a material burden, we 


of every citizen, and would | 


the cost of the | 


not constitutionally be levied on the farms, | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


and which costs annually over $8,000,000, | 


On this | 


“In faci, Lincline to the opinion that one of the | 


must, in my judgment, retain the less objectionable | 


| and burdensome parts of both systems of taxation.’’ 


Mr. STEVENSON. I want to know whether 
| the gentleman does not consider that the mate- 
rial part of the internal revenue taxes must be 
continued while the debt remains ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ne, sir. I believe that if 


we can take the internal taxes off all but eight 
articles by a law of this session and go still 
further in that direction during the next ses 
sion. 


Mr. KELLEY. I will come to that in the 
course of my remarks. I havea note of them. 


further, that in the interest of the farmers of 
the country we should hasten the day when we 
can take the tax off distilled spirits. 

Sir, the West has grain for which she can 
find no market. 
Britain and France, cojperating with our in- 
ternal tax system, deprive them of what would 
be a generous market. Take the tax of 65 
cents a gallon off whisky, and the grain now 
rotting in the granaries of the West would be 
distilled into alcohol and shipped to the coun- 
tries of South America, the West India Islands, 
Turkey, and elsewhere. I have now answered 
the gentleman as far as I propose to at pres- 
ent. I have, however, not yet done with 

im. 


Mr. STEVENSON. 





Mr. STEVENSON. What articles are they? | 


ageaty. On this point he || 


gentlemen will adopt the tariff bill now under || 
consideration, extended as is its free list and || 
great as are the reductions in rates of duties, || They know that free trade means low wages. 
| Buy labor where you can buy it cheapest is the 


While on this subject let me say that I believe | 


The Governments of Great | 


The gentleman is crit- | 


icising what was drawn out of me by a question | 


from himself, 
me to put a question to him. 
Mr. KELLEY. Well, go on. 
| Mr, STEVENSON. I want to know whether 


the gentleman is not in favor, before reducing | 


the tariff on coal and iron, of taking the internal 
revenue tax off whisky and abolishing the tax 
on incomes entirely? 

Mr. KELLEY. [am in favor of abolishing 
at the earliest possible day a system that makes 


I ask him in fairness to permit | 


inquisition into the private affairs of every man | 


and women in the country, and has cost us for 


the three last years an average of $8,509,532 77 | 


per annum, and taken probably 10,000 persons |, 


many. 


eral rate of wages throughout the land. 
| who advocates protective duties pleads the 


| amplify this proposition. 
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from industrial employments and fastened them 
as vampires upon the pore. That is what | 
am infavorof. ButI hold the floor for another 


purpose than a mere controversy with the gen- 
tleman. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Then the gentleman 
declines to answer my question. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have answered the gen- 
tleman’s question, and every gentleman present 
will, I think, say | have answered it frankly. 
FREE TRADE MEANS LOW WAGES AND A LIMITED MARKET 

FOR GRAIN. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not specially familiar 
with the gentleman’s district. Though I have 
visited Cincinnati several times and ridden 
through Hamilton county, I have but few ac 
quaintances within their limits; yet I know 
something about them. The last annual report 
of the Cincinnati Board of Trade informs us 
that during the year ending March 31, 1869, 
there were produced in the gentleman’s district 
and the attoining one, in about 3,000 sepa- 
rate establishments, 187 distinct classes of 
manufactured articles, of an aggregate value 
of $104,657,612. The cash capital invested 
in these establishments, the report says, is 
$49,824,124, and they give employment to 
55,275 hands. 

Mr. Chairman, | venture the remark that 
there is not among these 55,275 working peo 
ple one who will indorse the opinions advanced 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; I must decline. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman holds 
the floor without restriction by the courtesy of 
the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will yield further to the 
gentleman during the course of my remarks, 
but not at present. 

Many of the laboring people of his district are 
immigrants and know how small are the wages 
of workmen on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and how humble the fare on which they live. 


cardinal maxim of the free trader. More than 
85 per cent. of the cost of every ton of coal, 
salt, and pig iron isin the wages of labor, and 
when the gentleman shall have stricken the 
duties off these articles, the 1,500,000 peo- 
ple who are now earning good wages in their 
production must compete with the cheap labor 
of Turk’s Island, England, Wales, and Ger 
Thrown out of remunerative employ- 
ment in the trades to which they have devoted 
their lives, as they will be, they must compete 
with workmen in other pursuits, even though 
they glut the market and bring down the gen 

e 


cause of the American laborer. I will not 
I regard it as a tru- 
ism, and beg leave to illustrate it by inviting the 


| attention of my colleague [Mr. ALLIson] from 
| lowa, and the gentleman from Ohio, to a state- 
| ment of the wages and subsistence of families 


of laborers in Europe, on page 179 of the 
monthly report of the Deputy Special Commis 
sioner of the Revenue, No. 4 of the series 186)- 
70, It refers specially to Germany, and was 
translated and compiled from Nos. 10-12 of 
the publications of the royal Prussian statisti- 


_ cal bureau, Berlin, 1868. 


This paper, gentlemen will remark, was not 
prepared for or by American politicians, or by 


a faithless officer of this Government, or by 
| any representative of a free-trade or protective 
| league. 


Its facts are most significant. 

The wheat-growers of lowa and the West 
are suffering from the want of a market for 
their grain. ‘Too large a proportion of our 
people are raising wheat. We waat more 
miners, railroad men, and mechanics, and our 
present rates of wages are inducing them to 
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come to us. Half a million people tempted 
by these wages will come this year. Our 
working people are free consumers of wheat, 
beef, pork, and mutton. But could they be, 
under free trade or reduced duties? These 


articles are luxuries rarely enjoyed by the | 


working people of England or the continent, 
with whom anti-protectionists would compel 
them to compete. The official paper to which 
I refer tells us that ‘‘rye and potatoes 
form the chief food of the laboring classes ; 
that the wives and daughters of brick-makers, 
coal and iron miners, and furnace and rolling- 
mill men aid them in their rough employ- 
ments; that the regular wages of workingmen 
average in summer and winter from 16,5; to 
24 cents per day, and those of females from 8} 
to 144 cents per day; that miners at tunneling 
are sometimes paid as much as 72 cents (1 
thaler) per day, and that a brick-maker, aided 
by his wife, averages 80 cents per day; that 
wages for female labor are more uniform, and 
that 18 cents per day can be earned by a skill- 
ful hand; that juvenile laborers in factories 
begin with 48 cents per week for ten hours 
daily, and rise to 72 cents per week; that the 
general average of daily wages is as follows: 
males, for twelve hours’ work per day in the 
country, 19} cents ; in cities, 24 cents ; and that 
the wages of master-workmen, overseers, Xc., 
are at least $172 per year.’’ That gentlemen 
and their constituents may study this instructive 
paper I beg leave to submit it entire to the 
reporters, 

Wages and subsistence of families of laborers in Lurope. 

GERMANY. 

Lower Silesia, translated and compiled from No. 
10-l2of the publications of the Royal Prussian Sta- 
tistical Bureau, Berlin, 1868. 

The regular wazce of workingmen average in sum- 
merand winter from 16.8 cents to 24 cents (gold) per 
day ; of females, from 08.4 to 14.4 cents per day, more 
nearly approaching the higher rate. During the short 
winter days workingmen receive for 8 hours’ labor 
from 10 to 14.4 cents; the females, 7.2 cents; whilein 
summer, for 12 to 13 hours’ labor the relative wages 
are from 19,2 to 25.5 cents, and from 14.4 to 19.2 cents, 
respectively. The wages of those working in the 
royal forests are so regulated as to average 24 cents 
per day for males, and 14.4 cents per day for females; 
in some mountain countries the latter receive but 12 
cents. 

In larger cities wages rise above these rates, espe- 
cially for skilled labor, Men working on railroads 
receive in summer from 28.8 to 36 cents perday; and 
women from 16.8 to 26.4 cents. In the larger cities 
ordinary female help in housekeeping is paid from 
24 to 26.4 cents, : s 

Work done by the piece or by contract is paid about 
one third more than the customary wages. A com- 
mon laborer expects in contract work from 36 to 48 
cents; at railroad work even more. 

When work is scarce the wages often fall to about 
16.8 conts per day for males, and 9.6centsfor females. 

Labor is often paid by the hour, at from 01.4 to 3 
cents for males, and 0,4to 2cents for females; 2.4 
cents per hour are the wages of an able field laborer 
in the mountains. . (er 

During the summer especially, opportunities for 
work are offered to children, who receive from 6,11 to 
’.2 cents per day, and in winter about 4.8 cents. 

Wherever the work rises above mere manual labor 
in a trade or factory, the daily wages of men are 
{rom 30 to 48 cents, and often rise to 60cents. Miners 
at tunneling are frequently paid 72 cents, (1 thaler;) 
in the district of Gérlitz, a brick-maker aided by his 
wife, averages 80 cents per day; in the district of 
Vauer from $5 76 to $7 20 per week. Skilled work- 
men of large experience receive from $360 to $432 
per annum. The wages of the molders and enamel- 
ers in iron founderies, of the locksmiths and joiners 
in machine-works, in piane factories, amount to from 
2 cents to $1 08 per day; the same in manufactories 
of glass, silverware, watches, and hat factories. The 
highest wages paid to a veryskillful joinerin a piano- 
forte factory were $12 24 perweek. 

Wages for femalo laborare more uniform through- 
out; 18 cents per day can be earned by askillful hand, 
4 cents per day very rarely. 


Juvenile laborers in factories begin with wages of || 
aily, and rise | 


48 cents per week, for 10 hours’ wor 
to 72 cents per week. The law prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 12 yearsof age; from 12 to 14 
years it permits 6 hours’, and from 14 to 16 years, 10 
hours’ daily labor. 

The general average of daily wages is as follows: 
Males, for 12 hours’ work per day, in the country, 
19.2 cents: im cities, 24 cents; harder labor, 30 cents; 
in cities, 36 cents; skilled labor, 60 cents. 

The wages of master workmen, overseers, &c., are 
not included in the above average, but are at least 
$172 per annam. 


The Tariff—Mr. Kelley. 


In regard to the time of work, laborers in factories 
are employed 11 to 12 hours per day, (exclusive of 
time for meals;) where work is continued day and 
night, the hours for the day are from 6 to l2a. m., 


| and 1 to7 p. m.; for thenight, from7 p.m. to 6 a. m., 


| ists 16 


with + hour recess; in a few disiricts 10 hours con- 
stitute aday’s work. In many cloth factories and 
wool spinneries, males and females work 12 to 13 
hours, and some even 16 hours per day. As an ex- 
ample, a cloth factory employs firemen and machin- 
i hours. spinners and dyers 14 hours, all others 
12 hours, exclusive of time for meals. In glass- works, 
the nature of the work requires from 16 to 18 hours for 
melters, 13 to 15 hours for blowers; but then one 
party rests while the other works. Rye and potatoes 
form the chief food of the laboring classes. 


Savings. 
Although but few workingmen can save any por- 


| tion of their earnings, still there are some who pur- 


chase a little piece of land, a house, or a cow, and 


| the latest accounts from fifteen districts in Lower 


| tory workers were obtained. 





Silesia show deposits in savings-banks from house 
servants of $428,455: of apprentices and mechanical 
workmen of $124,522. No statistics of savings of fac- 
In some factories the 
workmen have established savings-banks, some of 
which have deposits of from $8,000 to $10,000. 
DETAILED STATEMENTS OF THE WAGES AND COST OF 

LIVING IN DIFFERENT DISTRE#TS OF LOWER SILESIA. 

1. District of Bolkenhain. 

The annual expenses of a family of about 5 per- 
sons, (3 children,) belonging to the working class, 
were as follows: 

Provisions, (per day, 0.144 to 0.168,) per year..... $60 00 





| Rent, (8 thalers,)...............cccccserserseesresnesesenscenss 5 76 

acids Nth 2a nociacunbinioubuencabenaneaey vovesataahiweites 3 60 

| Clothing, limen, £60.......-ssorsrssccrossesssesisrssenesers 14 40 

| Furniture, tools, XC.......0.......s.-ssessesseesenseegee ress 720 
| Taxes: State0.72; church 12; commune 36, $1 20 
School for 2 children............... owe, ie 

— 3:70 

ee gn edt $94 66 


| besides board; male house servants 





The expenses of a laborer’s family being 24 to 26.4 
cents per day, the earnings should be 28 to 30.8 cents 
per day, which the head of the family cannot earn. 
Vhile his earnings are from 17 to 19 cents, the wife 
earns § to 10 cents, and the children must help as 
soon as old enough. Miners in this district have 24 
to 29 cents daily wages; factory men from 19 to 29 
cents; mechanics receive 48 to 54 cents per week, 
$17 to $30, and 
female $12 per annum, exclusive of board and lodg- 
ing. 
. 2. District of Landeshut. 
Expenses of a family: 


In the country. Ina city. 








| PROMS DOr CAE ies iii ns o05cse sconce $5 76 $10 72 
Provisions (per week, 90 cents,) 
per annum........... sedaandenade ee Fy 56 10 
Fuel and light per annum......... 14 40 16 42 
Taxes, &c., per annum.............. 3 60 4 32 
Clothing, &c., per annum......... 8 56 10 00 
Other expenses per annum....... 7 Ww 8 57 
Weta iid eli Gh eric cicned $86 32 $106 13 


The income of laborers’ (weavers’) families does 
generally not reach these amounts. Many are per- 
mitted to gathertheir wood from the royal forests, and 








| spend little for clothing, which they beg from chari- 


table neighbors. A weaver earns here from 48 to 72 
cents, $1 and $1 50 per week; most weavers have 2 
looms in operation, and together with their wives 
earn from $1 50 to $2 16 per week. The average earn- 
ings of weavers are given at 96 cents per week, or 
about $50 per annum. 

3. District of ITirechberg. 

The lowest cost of living for a laborer’s family is 
given at $64 80 to $72 per annum, of which are ex- 
pended for provisions $43 30, for clothing $17, taxes 
$3 16, fuel $3 60, rent $4, &c. In the summer the 
wages for 12 hours’ daily work, for males, are from 15 
tp 39 cents; for females 5 to 17 cents per day; in win- 
ter from 3to 7 cents less. A male farm hand receives 
$12 to $22 per year; a boy $9 to $14; a maid-servant 
$12 to $18 per annum, with board. 

The annual expenses of a laborer’s family, living 
in acomfortable manner, without luxuries, would be 
nearly double the amount actually expended above. 

The following is an estimate: 














Rent, (one room, alcove, and bed-room,)....... $8 64 
Fuel and light................... derbb eh eadseveSesctetccisece 14 40 
Provisions, (breakfast, coffee; at noon, pota- 
toes, dumpling—10 cents; evening, ‘bread, 
a little brandy—5 cents; supper, soup, bread, 
Vegetables—6 Cents,).........-.-eseerercereregsereeese 75 00 
Clothing, (husband $6 48, wife $5 76, children 
$7 20; soap 72cents,)........ -- 2016 
Taxes, &c..... folk tnnpen oe Boros ee seal Me Naiibctcodecece 216 
Schooling of children, (2) cents per week per 
child,)......... epnnsinanipeseosenwwncelpephipeabestaemeiniet: 1 Wie 
School books...............+--++ osentis 72 
To lay by for sickness, &c........... . 858 
Unforeseen expenses.......... NCEP SST ELEY Shdicies! BEB 
- eae cc ee SCI | 
—_—S—— eee 





* Per weeks, $1 08. 
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4, District of Schinau. 


The ordinary yearly wages, in addition to 
paid to servants in this rural district, were 
lows: Man-servant, $14 40 to $21 60: 
$12 96; maid-servants, $8 64 to $17 
nurses, $5 76 to $12 96. 

During the harvest the daily wages for 14}, 
work are as follows: Mowers, from 19.2t : 
laborers, (males,) from 19.2 to 24 cents; 
14.4 to 17 cents. 

In other seasons maies receive for 10 hours’ dai), 
labor from 14.4 to 19.2 cents, and females 12 to };’ 
cents per day ; and in winter males receive ]2 
and females 7.4 to 9.6 cents. A laborer in the oi. 
receives 24 to 28.8 cents per day; the “follow. 
(journeymen) of trades receive from 60 cents to ¢): 
per week, and board. * 

A laborer’s family of 5 persons requires for its 
subsistence during the year the following amount: 
For provisions, $72 to $85 72; rent of 1 room and 3 
bedrooms, $4 32; clothing, &e., $10 80; fuel, {> 
$3 60; taxes, &c., $3 60. ‘Total, $108 04. a? 


5. District of Goldberg. 


The cost of living of a laborer’s family, (husbang 
wife, and two children,) in this district is thus giyey 
Provisions, $75 60; rent, $4 52; fuel, $7 20; clothing 


board 
4s fo]. 
boys, $8 64 to 


238 : children’, 


: Urs’ 
0 23.8 cents 


females, fr, m 


cents, 


| $10 02; furniture, tools, &c., 72 eents ; taxes, &c,, $2 0s’ 


‘Total, $100 14. In less expensive times provisiop: 
have been estimated at $20 less. 

In the rural portion men receive 21.6 cents, womey 
14.4 cents for a day’s work; this average include: 
higher wages for skilled labor. : 

On a farm a man-servant receives $17 20 per year, 


| in addition to board, &c., which may be estimated ai 


$43 20; amaid-servant receives $14 40, besides board. 

Laborers in stone-quarries earn from 24 to 43° 
cents per day; in cloth factories 1.8 to 2.2 cents per 
hour, while the daily wages of carpenters are from 
33.6 to 38.4 cents: masons, 33.6 to 45.6 cents : roof- 
slaters, 33.6 to 45.6. 

Shoemakers and tailors receive from 9 to 10 cents 
besides their board and lodging, which is valued at 
12 cents. 

6. District of Liwenberg. 

The yearly expenses of a family with 3 children are 

estimated at from $93 60 to $108, namely: 


In city. In country, 








TOM E...0000s aineeetiialics Geiamaiehs toads niicgimald $10 60 $4 32 
Provisions, ($1 20 per week,).......... 62 40 55 72 
Fuel and light................ Sncateiell sins 10 80 
EROS, BOROOL, BG... ccseconssessosiice ese F 3 60 
6 SE SS ena 12 85 
Other expenses..............00..-0+ seweaded 5 76 5 76 

WRU cookie chiara cescmieepunmeaieee $107 87 —- $93.05 

—————} ¢ 


Wages are as follows: 


Men, day laborers, from 14.4 to 28.8 cents per day; 
women 12 to 18 cents per day; men, with board, 9.6 to 
14.4 cents per day; women, with board, 7.2 to 12cents 
per day. From 10to 14 hours constitute a day’s labor; 
more hours, and harder work secure higher wages. 

Male servants per year, $14 40 to $36, and board; 
female, peryear, $8 57 to $21 60, and board. 

Journeymen in trades obtain the following: 


In 








—= 


cities. [In the country. 





Wages per week, (with 














board and lodging.) | Mini-|Maxi-| Mini-| Maxi- 
mum.| mum.| mum.) mum. 
’ Cents. | Cents. | Cents.| Cents. 
eae St eee S| Roe 
Wheelwrights............. 54° | 72 | 42 72 
Shoemakers | 54 60 | 42 72 «| 
ND co cnasiies Scwsipannes 54 72 30 60 
54 72 42 72 


; } ea 


Cabinet-makers..........| 


7. City of Greifenberg. 
_ The subsistence of a workingman’s family, consist- 
ing of 5—man, wife, and 3 children—is thus given : 
Income. 
A mason receives 33.6 cents per day, regular work, 
32 weeksin a year..... A abipeniin peblieeeiaisenenaetin .. $64 2 


Weaving or other work, 4 months, at 48 to 60 
OBIS MOU WOOK, BOI os ceded cevdisesriccovetesosses 8 








Janeiinitie 


per day, or 44 


A day laborer receives 24 cents 


per week, regular work 40 weeks..............-...- $9/ 0 

During the rest of the year he and his wife 
SE TTT ahacnsnts haoahisiisiannintaihhsosoauindndeecaee sheds 14 40 
Totabsi..... basnnekikseasd iti3.0cb At. Bal diiacn $72 0 
—— 


A carpenter earns a little more than a mason, bis 
chances for winter labor being better. A weaver, 
working at home, makes less than the day laborer: 
those in the factory earn per year 


Expenses of a family. 

Rent, $8 64; clothing, $14 40, (shoes being a large 
item;) light, $1 44; fuel, $5 04; repairing tools, 7- 
gente . taxes. $1 44; school for three children, $1 44. 

otal, 

Provisions.—The meals consist of potatoes and 
bread, their means not being sufficient to allow 


— 


CR 


0. | 


41st 


ats | 
er day.) | 


hu! 
-~s vu 





“Vote.—! 
ofamily 


Here tl 

mforta! 
he year. 
“Masons 
raj roa 
a8, and 
7 the lov 
5 persons 
Pr visiOr 
Rent, lig 
Clothing 

ools, & 
ae oet.. 


[axes...- 


Total.. 


By ca 
tained t 
year, 80 
” For th 
Jaborer 
the exp 
namely: 
Rent, li 
Clothins 
[ools, fi 
School.. 
Provisit 


Total. 


Far 
Males- 


Total, 


P 
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YESS, 41st Cona....2D SEss. The Tarif] —Mr. Kelley. Ho. or Reps. 
+: potatoes, 20 bushels, $10 08; bread, (6 cents : Brought a cae ae Pada $60 12 a aii a $70 84 
“qay,) $21 90; coffee, (chiecory,4 pounds per day,) || Females— 6 weeks, at 12 cents per day (5 days Rent, for a room, a garret-room and small 
‘ .. ‘butter. (3 pound per week, ) lard, herring, salt, per week) chatinatdineeesinenes 33 60 I, | I I iii cinco suteseatenstiataditieninitcn i 2 
. $8 64 ¢, events per weck,) $12 48. Total, $47 26. Aggregate 14 weeks, at !.6 cents per day... 6 72 Light, oil for 26 to 39 weeks, $ to ? pound at 6 
ildren’, re ennen. £00 ek ’ | 15 weeks, at 8.4 per day.......... 6 30 CIE sniicnasnaviisitiinis! teaceiminaaets Tete tel cnet h a5, 2 34 
: *\ Lf the work is not regular, the demands of 15 weeks, at 7.2 per day 5 40 Fuel, during 6 winter months, 20 centsssummer, 
14 hour ¢amily must be curtailed, and suffering often takes TB GB Re ORIEN OE WOON win. ccesss coccsseesécksscadescacessccscce § OO 
.8 cents a — ee m on ee ao Y ing— 
les, fron , 8. District of Gérlitz. Ss I Wy ah ws csc cakdhapnacsécesciinaniasccnsinens Oe OM —- ® shirts, at 72 81 44 
m y : 28 s, at 72 cents..... s 
: Here the condition of the laborer appears more || iccennn ala eelie lth 9 obi a "1 pair boots......... ees “2 38 
D patil nfortable, since work can be found throughout || SBADIOR 9 8 pape wih Sehidren: pantaloons, (3pairsin2years) 72 
< to 144 aie 1} 16 shieMlole™ rp WU GEOR... cso... cscsessveeescessceeese . $21 12 |} —— a 
< Cents, “\fasons and carpenters carn 36 to 43.4 cents per day; || 2 sheffels wheat, at $1 80.0.0... ccc ceccsneeseenes 3 60 |} a nen eg 
‘AG Cities “oad laborers, 26.4 to 28.8; field laborers, 21.6 to || 2 sheffels barley, at $1 20............ccceeseeeeeeees 2 40 | 5 7G 
fellows’ * and females, 14.5 to 24, 1} Seheliele pes) Bt $1 44. ............ccconcsceessesesseeces 288 {| Wife: 2 chemises 14 
8 to $1 a ment @ ses fi family consisting of 4 | 2 sheffels millet, at $1 44 2 88 || “3 wate shite ee 
vi. {he lowest expenses for a family consisting of dor || 248 OLS MUIEE, AL Ol 44... .... eeececseeceeeeeerenseees «= 58 FOE GIR ovis i ccccnmeancnas 1 20 
- - persons are thus computed: | 24 bags potatoes, at 38.4 conts........... cece 9 22 |} Dress, &0...... cecccccccccceceee 2 64 
rene ite 4, aie OG inncvestigs piAisacenh vsdbtacratnarte $57 60 to $85 72 53 pounds natier. OTRO 6 chiccaxs cancussanckcs 9 98 |} 5, 28 
umount yen gk RA rae 52 9 | 183 quarts milk, at .24 cents 4 40 - 
ws Don ghts, a 11 52 to 2110 | q ’ +“ DUS........ 000 teeta eseeeeeeeere i . on d 
mM and 3 a a oe er ee 13 57 to 18 00 || Meat, (.2quarters mutton, $3 60,1 pig, $10 80).. 1440 || Children: 2 shirts, at 36 cents each.. 2 16 
uel, &e,, ee ee Dc a ee 1-44 to DBA })- OS DOMMES COLE, BE IRE n....ccccccccccceccesccsccocescecere 1 25 || 3 Pairs SHOCS.......0.cserenes 2 16 
f Sea ret seer Te ore 144 to 2288 | Rent, $5 76, light, $1 52 7 28 |} CIOC MEAG ices scisaresogninecene 2 16 
gn eS rare a ee eee Te I 72 to 1 44/]| Fuel, (wood, $9 72, coal, $3 18).............cccccccsseee 12 90 }} —— 6 48 
aks ects siamieiaimiia 1A MI ah ne 18 72ll¢ ' : or 
z - 2 DH ccccccces ccovcetecescccovescsoccetscccccsseecce eoceecnsaees ~'!' Soa fi r wasbin teil cter twenties . 1 2 
usband, did .cincbacewa elena $86 29 to $132 | Taxes, and other expense’. ..........cscccseseeccesceess ‘_a . 18 73 
1 Given ; ne =—=—= =—= — 0 4 
‘lothing P siete ict |i ; Tots 9 93 || Tools, for repair of.................... Kis AR SARS Ui. 1 43 
Cs, $2 28° By careful inquiries it has been reliably ascer- EAs chs \ireurreebnnsensiouvecstes Vetus tn A $119 & aren-iaeeen icectins cemented “Sakon: 
OVisions tained that a family can earn from $93 69 to $l44a As, according to these statistics a man and wife can school, including books, $2.556............0c000 ee 3 60 
oar, so that some lay up small savings. a aao ce dy peated 
: year, § sty of Gétlits thé average income of a || C@*® but $82 14 per year, a deficiency of $36 89 must as 
. Women For the city of ; 7. €or. @ ; | be made up by the work of the children or by extra Total e 1g #112 13 
includes laborer's family is estimated at $95 to $144 a year; labor in the summer, especially at harvest time OLAL OXPODSCS .....ss0e..sseeereceveees seseeeeeerteeeseeehdas LO 
the expenses for 4 or 5 persons, from $115 to $172 80, || “ 7 7 — 7 . se aE 
er year, namely: 15. District of Leignitz. Income of a family with two children: 
ee at Rent, light, and fuel.........++-0» $22 72 to $32 15 Expenses of a family with 3 children: | Husband averages 305 days, at 21.6 cents.......... $65 88 
an i. Clothing, KC....sereceerrererreeeneree senneces 1440 to 21 69 || provisions— Wife averages 200 days, at 10.4 cents............ ... 26 00 
td ; a Tools, EIR Digna niitioae f S - 5 of Bread, 1 pound flour per head daily..............$26 52 || Oldest child averages 60 days, at 7.2 cents......... 4 32 
we piioal a ngewe nee 2 00 - 108 25 eee + bag or 75 pounds per week at 18 ye Every married workman receives: 
St roof- . Daceescceee oe “ee eeeeees ereeeeee seccccevecscesecessoseoseeeees 7” oD SO 
- Barley,2sheffels, at % cents 0 96 |} . 
Tite 211. “19 8 Je Se © 2€ Devcececcoeses . | 
0 cents TOtAL....ssrserssessereeee snsees essere see ersanes $114 83 to $172 80 — rs at $1 > eer oeenntarcsbeaeetcant. 1 08 |} 16 
ae ee : a i a utter, 1 to 1? pound per week, 71 pounds sata niae ne 
ona at 9, District of Glogau. pet Sears Mt 19 Contos neercreen nikon tress cercerinnete 2 ie 
: , > y ? ——_ > vv 
Farm laborers’ income: Milk, 4 quarts daily, at 4 cemts........ eens 5 84 : oi —— : 
Males— 6 weeks in harvest, at 30 cents per Meat, 1 swine for fattening, or 1 pound per | He can raise on a patch of land 10 bags pota- 
lren ar¢ ai day ‘ $10 80 OE ss aiticih ann nuins MAMA TU cy Ricans ass donseseacenese 5 56 || . toes, valued at............000. steteeeeserseeeeens seseeeee 2 88 
14 weeks, (sowing and haymaking,) at Salt, 1 pound per week, at 2.4 cents 1 25 || ~~ glean " en - eons ryeorbariey 3 = 
country, 24 cents per day........ eT Eas 20 16 CORSO, GHICOOFY, BUTATs,....0-00+-c0s-recsensseresneoseses 4 32 | OF extra WOrkK through the Year... ens - oo 
$4 99 15 weeks, fall and spring, at 18 cents Wheat flour for cake on holiday i lawele dog LOO Ph OO Oe Keke Riis, cerssn trea cnccgvangssisstacacpoye Satterlee 5 76 
55 72 ON ng tee ee arnes 16 20 Det iinnskhen eoweegeeedcoeccueseccesys ope nsescesccg ere syeeee 90 7 renee 
10 80 15 weeks, winter, at 14.4 per day......... 12 96 ba UN a a alee $123 50 
2B) ie ae $70 84 || ” 
12 85 OER TI NN 6 soca nttecsncins anpavencinlle Riiceuanancsosus $60 12 = So —_ " ees —— In the city of Liegnitz the average expense of a 
) 76 ~ *1 sheffel equals 1.56 bushel, United States. '! laborer’s family is estimated at $141 84 per year. 
Cy aa 
Ovo UD r * a ° . ° cys ° * PO 
oa Table showing the rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower Silesia during the year 1868. 
er day: {Rates expressed in cents, (gold,) United States. ]} 
d, 9.6 to Sapadscnacneaeahegeeachalibcnoncaoconedade inet aeee aa perenne nny en a aoe Rane : a ; —- 
12 cents . . 
s labor; Wages per day. Wages per day. 
vages, . ‘ } 
oll Branches and occupations. secon ae er ts Branches and occupations. mbcinnnnginpmenntmerstoareets 
Males. | Females. | Children. Males. | Females. | Children. | 
| | } 
yuntry, Bleaching presses : Earthenware, &c.: 
- CGRRES ROB i csseicnentvce mney senecmiseosseesiooretite 18 to36 | 144tol8 | - Glass-works, polishers.....................ceeeeeseeeee - 10 to 24 | - 
Maxi- Bleachers...........cecees — 27 to 33 - | - meltera OTE cnieg eceneneccesccee seecsessaces sevens seesesees | i 60 1 SNe lies) - 
mum. Manglers..............00 vee 36 to 42 - - painters and gilders...............::.ccssceeeseeeees | 40 to 72 18 to 36 7 
aie WN ia Sh seco hss cetinscach cteaunesd psqanweudencieet 48 to 60 - - STIG PMN nn d5 Gesdoive wiscececsndpscccccowqesesens | 60 to 96 - - 
Conte me 6: Brewers........ sake ced ies denabinhondiioaascenqunsinas 24 to 36 - - DOUIO*MREKOND osindic 5 .0..scccccsepesseccoscsuensadenss | 48 to 60 - - 
ro” Brickyards: | OPO OIT RODS aici. sis ona cre ccecicpcdess cnc ssttacsadeus |} 24 to 36 12to18 | 12 
ia MES WOME 5 occ cas Bbdvcboccacvex,dteladconchscaseods 20 to 24 | - - Flour mills: 
7 | BE uncnibiastisnschedhivastiecsecesironenntinent susion sedi 29 to 39 - - Laborers ............. BE Gveasessasuisoanteushconah eninge «| 22 to 29 - - 
60 Chamotte-molders ..........cccccerees | 33 to 48 - ie Assistant MiIILICTS............s0ccceseeceeesnssesseren. 36 to 60 - - 
72 Contract Work............0 . 36to60 | 14to20 | 10tol7 BOT OMRON iid ie 0 cndsch dd nin cconsccospanpeseoaueiaieteds. 24 to 29 . - 
ae Average summer wages 24to42 | 16to18 | 10tols POUAMIND.... sacccdndncinscosneasedene’s 33 - 
Vane factories : I san orccthsthsade + cvacucatazacsswwcosthivs 72 - . 
EMIS 5. cacaccctntostetocovcsane eiadicesiinin aiowustel 36 to 6B | - - Gas-works, {laborers 24 to 36 ° ’ 
onsist- Engravers ... adios 36 to 60 | - - Hatters: i 
wan ° SOETE ....ccmre senses 48 - - COD cc cocysAisccnsprcccknacstpnsnsnbatnbnanies 48 to $1 24 to 36 | - 
a (peMDOTETE...sassrneeeeecsesvnecsessceene Dadiaiiiestoneucsdal 28 to 42 | - - SS ee Ee EE $1 66 to $2 - - 
hemical works: Iron-works: 
work, SS ey OR a = - - RINE Sissi scstieoiks nbs cencde GagpeS ent oceiteei 18 to 23 - . 
$64 52 a lrsircbetncitinnansciesiscibaneanticnat 24to36 | Stold | 4to6 TOMBE IG 50055 sorntiesesh<resseoe00s _ 24 to 00 . . 
Vigar factories: Machine-builders seccsossemsstioerey OO SO OE Oe - - 
8 00 a a a a a ao 44 - - IRIE sdhee cds veciih <tbese ace ncnckapeshs ocsansestaonsons 42 to 72 12 to 20 
7 2 FD on sstosssnsedenentitosnenseynecoesEnesnvesiuosucets - | 16to18 | 6tol0d PURE ORPRD 1... sch ousdcksdisaaccos coonepasovens tasnenegws 52 : - 
> Skilled eB cccactnienesthe .-| $lto $2 | 24to40 | - Machinists 40 to 72 - - 
$79 72 EMIT... cicsaceciccecsscesececdbe bee 12 - - URINE, 0 snp cacckttaadocncbiocesegsaoneceseunpine 2 - - 
“es SR cools sksneshodnsadoicseescetenss mol - | 18 to 24 - Watchmen i. e - 
> $1 44 pullers stisee seh enaeaanaarsenseseareeecs .| _ 24 to 72 - . BAG NOT, on cn sassnisgcdMidieseiestsh crags exauereecntinnal 36 to 72 - | - 
$57 60 a emg deneet cee soveesceheoenvedvesse coches -| “e Se ° : epee phleNineschsnicihemseores ocsnaggusgacn conseuven sateen 60 to 72 - - 
. B seserestoccsccsccscscnde sonsscsvercetesesaccocsnes | 36t0 48 | - - ime kilns: | : 
14 40 Decremen sidaatuaieaaee wr 5 | - - Laborers, in Winter ............ccccssnesessesssssaces = _ = - | 1 
Sere suillers........ Teavavcsnpecte e x | 8 to 36 - - PR SUTAMIOT 5... cccccccccocsnsenaesdssess eebees 24 to 50 - } - 
$72 00 Dyeing establishments: | | Mining: | : 
pa peers ia evnsn tnecb sic fiscieseighasagul ssietel 14to 18 | . Ordinary labor .............00++ sels horeachmnode* saatet s to 24 12 | 16 to 20 
: Pg ice te ois ms Sie 15 - PURGES. sedis ds .cccccsccds Dkscvabsccdteiebyvecdbbereessieti 8 to 60 . | - 
yn, his Shearers..... ensigns Raasenniaat 3 | - | - BERG ORD Eo ccheccnns sesskuhel foe ccdnccsedalpttinbvosddibevenceee 36 - | - 
beaver, Ee Rg PA ie ee cet «6. 08 ‘ - Oil refiners............... a I a hme Ok anaes 18 to 42 16 - 
porer ; “arthenware, d&ec.: Paper mills: : 
onan a DIN Tc Sesosehlttdenacdhcn oct | 60 to 72 - - Graisary POI 8 onc cscccedetecdoscces stnsasaavans 21 to 48 l0to24 | 8tol6 
Diesen... = es | 24 to 60 14 to 22 - PCCM Ceiithcocahecncltness veccecesodeiees ev 0nsn meedadecened 2 - } - 
’ Stoneware, ordinary work... .| 18 to 24 - - EOL IMIIEE cicdthotth vovessocsctinetnces ssa ns 30 - - 
large coccipn, , ESRI 1 .| 24 to 48 - - 26 to 50 - : 
ous. RUIN eilisnssssnsbesanethenssssednosoousshoen | 24 to 42 - ; - ’ ; 
’ “reelain, glazing makeTS..............c-seee s+ 30 to 36 | 18 to 24 - | 32 to 58 ms ig 7 
as Urners......., esecinlnciapeiin gs dahisaapaonnel | 30 to 42 - - 42 to 48 12 to 24 
5 low CEI ss essner:dccssesss eisai sesecesee] 30 t0 42 12 to 18 - | Railroad-car shop: a 
Allo potter-turners........ caetitenitconspaeapecbeatos 48 - - REMI IEE 1h ccchconsduliscphoscabeccahdtpskhecscqavesevggie’ | 40 to 72 . | : 
foremen ........ Mane ted sas Pia witanttea dianehen sake WW - - Locksmiths..........0+.<+++0 ssesocltiaismntaiibines ved 36 to 96 - - 
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RATES OF WAGES—Continued. 

















a a a en ies, 
| Wages per day. | Wages per day. 
Branches and occupations. ner Branches and occupations. | ——__ 
| Males, | Females. Children. | Males. | Females. | Childrep, 
* — Pee re 
Kailroad-car shop: | Saw-mills: 
Pa i uh | 42 to $1 08 - - pe ewe = or > é 
aN GIT oe Re ee 30 to 60 - - ae 36 to 60 - 
98205 Or st 8 OT 12 to 60 - - OND tnt sicteaestedschante scracddvasenndcbuduaabstitinns| 48 - é 
File-cutters ............ sae asiiburcciekian saraaimaabeniabiaiae 48 to 72 - Th OR ea is esa se ncciedaronhabes conapansateat | 24 to # | 12 to 30 12 to 24 
Oe III &o.sc:dhcstds cain itummlininsenseh ndsasbinauinos ies 48 to 96 - - Se eee CE me ee 9 to 19 
ESL avsecdnitemannpidven wee 42 to 66 . - ST iin seer hb thanks nicctsriisae ion diensosatar’ 18 to 48 14 to 24 6 to 18 
ON Soh neh oe 48 to 66 | - - Sugar refiners.............. elD ekvpiniiassionssamenaicaaone l14to36 | 9tol5 “ 
NID oe SoS TOES WE Lo | 36 to 60 - - | PE tilts stitch erneittiiemecnsnmend GOtOGe | teas “ 
RO ae 34 - - | Toy factories: 
Starch factorios,......ccccocrssessscoeeee pithhsiictthe tans nbiaiied 18 to 36 12tol7 | - \| Grdinary NS ts Bi cscs tested ncaa diebobne 18to36 | 10 to 24 ‘ 
cue i eaten. wees 36 - - SINS << Liccchidadbkiceidscenecadinvs pvecensexbeadabacdes 36 to 48 | - . 
Om ee cnn 60 to 84 24 to 60 12 to 15 NS oe 8 oe EE el kencdeonaisbertapunion 36 to $1 08 - 4 
W atch-factory workmen. ............:0000000+ceeeee 24 to 72 - 15 
The wages of journeymen in the following trades, {| Cabinet-makers....................csc0ssesseseeeee sees 2 88 to 3 60 || In two iron founderies, same district, orereae 
including board and lodging, are as follows: Hf SOR NM DEW sciciinninasrsenccccesonemunsnasnesse<seiss 1 44 to 2 16 | || _ daily wages, respectively : % and 065 
Iron-bridge establishment..... a 055 
Per week, From the reports of the chambers of commerce Safe factory, average yearly earnings... 182 % 
Jakers sig db sicadiksaseeb sabeap bir ebseliccisedd.aemanaiiaicane * 92 || of Germany the following labor statistics are col- Zine establishments, average wages, first-class 
NEE TT Te nee ne ee ee | 4ected: SE tert santa ties bhaceanatiareta anteingiee te. 0% 
ee ts cE 1 08 | eee eS LE: 0p 
THD TOTS ooccccceccececececccccceccccccceseecceceeeeee se 9 52 || In the coal mines of Rhenish-Prussia, average daily | I 053 
Wheelwright s.ccc.sscssvs:cssssossvssessessesssessstesnee 216 |{ Wages of 3,661 laborers, with families of 8,572 per- || Cotton factories, average wages per handin- 
BP WHA OTD «.<cceses-candadsecosnchcassviesvesiasereovsabaseavbanascievnen ARTE (1, MMB MOMNOB 0 <cesensnevisons ssesesnnunsenepecinnnsoubogenenpe $0 64 | cluding children.. - ] 
SIONS uss nisivcartnnspnncssn<sicbenhnbbspiinbasenbionbheiiand 0 72 || Lronfoundery, (Duisburg, ) average wages per , Cotton spinning, average wages per hand, i 
RE ce ee ee ee ee 5 9 ne 065 to072 || (mostly Poa peenene Seat ieiiaal bialite cs al 0% 
he ee Other skilled Workmen.......cs.sessssssessesseees 0 54 || _ Average weekly wages paid in the coal mines of 
I i ala oe alia 1 44 | Laborers.. 0 43 || Plauen, Saxony: to miners, $3 10; to laborers, $] %, 
Fresco-painters... sata a! Se ot 3 42 | Machinists and locksmiths... 0 58 | and to boys 40 cents. 


{From report of Chamber of Commerce of Chemnitz for 1868.] 


SAXONY. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, Saxony, in the respective years 1860 and 1864 to 1868. Rate 
expressed in United States gold values. 



























































Males. Females or ({) children. 
Trades. emer renee too ag gprecenvenncenaeseie i —_———— 
| 1860. | 1864. | 1865, | 1866. | 1867, | 1868. | 1960 . | 1965. | 1866. | ser. | 1668, 
a Pe ‘ |__| —___ | 
| | | 
cians i cine aataieaei | s216 | $360 | ges2 | e252 | e252 | g252 | g10s | g108 | $096 | 8096 | 096 | g0% 
Artificial-flewer makers ar - - 2 40 . oo | £3 | 2m | - 1 08 87 87 7 87 
Bakers sinnisepsebledietnditaate 1 08 1 44 2 16 2 16 2 52 ‘ 88 : . | . : ; ; 
EST eee 7 72 8 | . . in " é ‘ 
Basket TROP arecnscsnneenvn earn 180 | 252 | 19 192 | 216 | 216 | - ; : ; : 
RID Gidichindens Gsenseneissb0lnkds «sanssncavnacen - - | 3 60 Of | é - - - - ° w 
“oot > pO | 324 360 | 216 288 | 288 3 24 . ; : : ; a 
Belt-makers, workers in bronze.................. 1 08 144 | 288 288 | 28 |; 432 | - . én es « ‘ 
Bleachers.............. i lia area 2 28 2 52 252 | + - 2 88 1 20 1 44 1 44 1 44 144 i 44 
Bookbinders See 2 04 : 3 , 8 | 240 2 64 ; * 1 08 1 44 - - - - 
SIN i ineciwraievesiinonsixuliijanaes sougnsiieeiniea 2 52 3 2 $12 | - - 56 ~ “ . “ is i 
SIRI, Se nie tptoen chan dasulbiditnoshenmmmantes | 180 2 16 | 72 72 . : ; : ‘ 
OE OEE ELLIS 2 52 2 52 288 | 28 | 288 2 88 - . . . > ° 
aepaneen nihteletialeniaviealadaiealse it ee Ets 2 32 2 52 3 _ 3 2 : 6 3 60 a a = - . ; 
ESET ED 92 2 52 2 3: 2 & 23 2 - - . - - - 
Rdien-amabern ee ed ee 1 08 12 | 216 | 2.16 2 88 288 | - - 1 08 1 08 1 08 1 08 
Card (playing) malkkcers...... ................sccsseerse | 288 3 2 28 | 288 | 288 | 288 1 08 1 20 a ° ° : 
Card (carding) makers...............:.0-cssssneeeeeees | 216 3 72 252 | 252 | 288 2 88 68 12 Recueil . - : 
Cabinet-makers So ahiclcaae caer eeaabaoeGh aiumabansdete ~ - 288 | : 16 : 36 2 16 2 6 m _ - . i ‘ 
Carpenters ............ ea 2 2 76 i 2 7 2 - - is - . - 
Cartoon-makers............. cae | 32 | 3a | 252 | 252 | 32 | 324 | 19 | 144 | 108 | 108 | 120 | 19 
OP IDI sce sienrsesevees ><tiabethiiedibh vwsbsapaynanake = 18 278 | 216 | 216 | 216 240 | 90 1 08 72 72 48 2 16 
Chair-framers.. ‘ 2 16 216 2 52 | 262 2 88 2 88 | = - e ~ ° - 
( the mical manufacturer : e2 : ps 2 e | 240 | 240 2 40 72 96 - - ios nif EES 
CARGO BIE voversvcncessdebsthndttorsvincessons! 92 92 7 | 72 72 72 - - ° - ° = 
RE BAA ELE LIEN 2 37 2 37 Sm .1 324 | 324 3 24 | 90 108 | {9% $96 196 | | (1% 
queth-sesvers EE A : 4 “ 40 ¥ Z : = 3 3 : ° 72 72 84 84 8 | 84 
SOURIS oooscnssasscncnesddibuttbediee sestainanth tan | 252 2 | , | ee - - - - - - 
Cloth printers... scnsweenenernteneneentee | 32 2 16 3 24 | 3 24 axe 3 6 1 44 1 62 148 . “ +58 
DE IOEG av ccsersessovcccesshancenhvbely nesaenenainaens | R | 2 | - - - - - : 
SONI ccicoenssinecdbessusnebilicininschaseanmnacen : - : ; : 2 : 44 | : ° i 80 - - - - - - 
i oe eee ion | 288 : 360 | 60 . - - - - : 
Gethen-tninbers iat dihdaigiehaieectarhsnicokised eee r 226 |} oe 2 88° - - 3 60 1 08 1 20 1 08 - - 1 8 
Crockeryware artists ............ccccccce scsees caaiiael 432 | 504 4 32 5 04 5 04 5 04 - - - - - - 
Crockery ware WOrkMen, .......0...00.0.cccsseeeeeeees | 288 | 288 ol 4 - - - - © ° - - 
pay eneoees aaah ARE RD ite ae ; 7. . . : “ | 27 ; ¥ : 4 - © . % _ . 
a erase ; 3 | 318 - - - . - - 
Dyers Of silk and WOOL.......c.ssscorcs-sseenerssenes | 144 | 180 2 88 288 | 288 283 | . - - - - : 
a cciantiaieasg ieiMiI Mi aaa iad | 396 2 88 360 | 360 3 60 360 | - - . eo - - 
SIN ss oo ciis basects eaclabs cna temiabebianiagh | 216 2 88 288 | 288 2 88 288 | - - - - mista - 
srageenskers scape tssdeesaaaNinsdiierhadiebsiaiiiisiebinel i 8 | : 16 2 16 : - 216 ? 2 | - . = . ° - 
BE cnnnecnsccsnstecensnssen dns salidteneiabsnedbuniagenintn 2 42 - - - - - - ° 
RN ce a | 1% | 216 | 14 | Lae | 14 | 14 | - . : ‘ $item 
Glass: wotkerd.. |e) oe +a | PR GE | PP coe es 
RE LE ET | 252 | 360 2 88 a) oe eho 102 | 168 1 08 108 | 18 
NR cininsinntsithan esos neivaa tesniinanksicntiinnnandiinial enn i 312 3 24 322 | 324 | 3 24 - ‘ a - « - 
wa celbceneidinaterlakasinin sok scaiepillisdidaiandeanean cena : B - i 1 ‘ a ne er | 1 S | - - - - 2% ‘ 
Harnoss-MakeFs..........scccccccccsoccccccccceee| 216 | 234 ” 96 “9% | 108 | is | «= : . ° we 
Iron and steel workers: wae { 
Enric ctex cincsiasssesoctctenncliceerec 262 | {3 bot 2 88 - | - {3 33} | - - | - - - . 
PE mORIMO MILA ONS 2.0.5....ckns widsedbdevccssnnnencence |} 324 | 24 3 12 $12 | 317 | 32 | - - | - - - . 
SACO is icssetsxivisvn enna ddlitbacdireceasnasnaine ' 216 288 2 88 2 88 360 | 432 - - } - - - 
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Trades. 
| 1860. 

‘eon and steel workers: 

; Cutlers -- eee eeeeeeAeeeee shane BERSHSESS GES SEE REE SSSR ERER ORES 1 20 
Nailma KCTS cccceeceeees cer ceecceeeeeeeee seecseeeeeeees seeens ° 
Blacksmiths Se cad leah cn meine ieeaoeiel ; 10 
Se rew-mna OTS ..cccccccccccccccecsecccccecerstesccoenscesees * z 

: ybographers.... bie adekbhsebenaiee 3 96 

Loom-builders ...... 2 16 

M []OTS ccssscceeeeereeseeeneansnenenere ee 2 05 

MilLIMOTS ..ssesseeeensee cereeeseeseneeseneensnensnecseeerenesnens - 

Mining: a 

wierpenters eae eeeeee seen eeneeseeeseteseeeeeeeeeesseenessesens 4 32 
MiDOMS....ssseeceeeeeeceesesscereeeecereceee 4 = 
VPAWOTS..+sceeeeseeeereeseeereeeeeeenenenes 6 04 
ie JabOTETS .......ceceeseereseeeecenees 2 30 

Veedlemakers...-ssseceeeeeeeeees 5 aetneet Gun ensomeaiaeheta 2 16 

(il-cloth MAKCTS........cccserersesssrscessescsseees sevens 1 80 

MOTLOTS ..ccccceeceeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeneeeeneseneuenens 2 16 

Printers ; 

; C mpositors i ud dans Ogumebines beandénenatbhnalietpanespen 3 60 
BOYS.escsereeseeeeee 1 06 

Rope-makers.......++ 1 08 

SACGIOMS. -oseseseesecssereressccesscescsscsssses ceccecsessceteees 84 

SawoMill LADOTOLS 2p rocsecancesscroransesessocsenees oseseses 2 16 

S| GLOTS ccccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeen@eneesereeenseeseseteeeeenesnsdenes 1 80 

Pe naenG OPE.) 55 iccaldstastvecdveksesi descvsvscovooicivestut soy 1 20 

ShogmSRORS CODE isssdnntecccecsnss coved ténsecccnosises es 1 20 

Soap-MAKeTS......ceeseeceeeess iipesknsinvpunviesaussiapacer<ein 1 80 

Stocking-weavers, (Machine) ...........cscesecee-ee 3 96 

i RRMONIIE 72 aa iin nena dDednnosas tte ehhmaiagibennaee 2 16 

an a leucethsnsgngnanedsssngies ots earswenwecenen tin 3 36 

Stome GARETH MAGNE 6. cidscensiicsccigsisoccuncasncessscseceved 1 9% 

Pa SIOES cnccescbh be einitesubPGh spikes bbcanbvanqua neabulish soneueed 1 20 

Tanners. 1 08 

[TUTDETS...... 0000000008 a 96 

Tapeshey -MARMSTO ici. ccsscorvscctvcduncesvedescovsccceeseees 2 52 

Wy aha a, hc dinhap dudelediadis <ssonstpsadiddbendihenl 1 08 

WARNE cicicwiapacckttnccAtmpihsskeosaraidecpactental * > meee 

ntl ONE ns cleasesenisbsbypesasosscss sus ovqrovenaubonased - 

Wire eie Tae NOE, bcos vccksdaveccisaysscatticncodpesdeenl 2 52 

Wes veee, (GAM) csoscssriidn capaectars a 

WOO) COE OIE .sncnste ts cantogecesininssdesnin spaiccnagcenapies | 288 


My colleague [Mr. TownsEnp] hands mealet- 


|| Mr, KELLEY. 


rer containing astatement of American wagesin || 


come of the same branches of labor. That gen- | 


‘lemen may contrast them with the wages of 


Prussia, I will hand the letter to the re- 
porters: 
PH@NIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
March 21, 1870. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 16th is before me. 
Below I give you the prices paid per day to our 
principal workmen, as follows: 


Rolling-mill on rails and beame. 





Per day. Per day. 
embers icessasssess Gpbced $4 50 Bar mill. 
ONIEE ws wk-coiconsstsieas 170 Heaters..............0§3 87 
Extra ROMPOFS......cccre L GO ERGIDORW.....cc.cocssecccees 1 70 
Finishingrollerman, 6 75 Rollers.............:0.00+ 212 
Roughingrollerman, 2 70 Catchers ...............0- 1 55 
Cal@Re J. scnsrervors SS NIN ia cisties cdivca senese 1 60 
BOON sisccucen custeoees 1 80 
ilot straighteners.... 2 50 Heavy merchant iron. 
Cold straighteners... 360 Heaters...............00. 4 37 
StomON 5 idéiecds dcacie BBB + TET icv scinsscccecevscs 2 TO 
PUAN S cceuscceaah ane 150 Finishing roller....... 5 00 
LabOTerS......s00sceceeeee 150 Roughers.............0+ 2 35 
ENGiN@eTS, .......0.ce000 210 Catcher........ 1 50 
Straightener............ 1 50 
Merchant tron. DE taste iis ccc 5 OO 
Heeb eres cscesadetcn eck 437 Engineer.................. 1 90 
OWOP 5. ctksichay hushed 1 70 
Extra helpers.......... 1 60 Puddling. 
Finishing roller ....... 408 Puddler..........00 3 00 | 
Roughing roller ...... 212 Puddler’s helpers.... 2 00 
COteRere «.....cedeccccceee 1 60 
Roughing catcher... 1 30 Labor. 
Straightener ............ 190 Common labor......... 1 40 
Engimeers.......csceseeses 2 80 


tam unable to give the wages paid for the above 
lasses of work eitherin England, France,or Belgium, 
but Tam satisfied from_the prices, as we have had 
‘hem from time to time from these, that their present 
pay 18 not over an average of 40 per cent. of above. 


Respectfully, JOHN GRIFFIN, 
General Superintendent. 
llon. Wasnincton TowxsEND. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
'o me for a question ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will ask the gentleman 
whether that is not a report of wages paid by 
4 company that manufactures what are known 
4s Iron beams for vessels and bridges? 


The Tarif/—Mr. Kelley. 
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Males. Females ({) or children. 
| 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867 1868. 1860. | 1864, 1865, 1866. | 1867. | 1868. 
2 ae =< See RR leet’ yedeetighhs 
| “oS Oe oe 
1 44 216 | 216 216 2 40 - . - a ate . 
2 62 240 | 240 2 40 2 40 ie . - “= | = i , 
1 20 96 96 1 08 1 08 oN ‘ . y yo aed : 
2 52 2 88 2 88 3 60 4 32 <a : < atle | ; 
3 96 412 e Zs 4 32 a . - at i enh 
2 88 252 | 252 2 52 2 52 -~ | - 4 . ; 
215 192 | 192 1 92 1 92 = Pe SN PoE eee ; 
- - ‘ o - Ee 1 44 1 44 | 1 44 1 80 1 44 
5 04 - é . suey oa I - . ‘ ak} ‘ 
4 68 2 ; : = ae ae OUTS AR ae BL 
252 : = 4 . —T . - | cies oh i 
25 = 2 . bs | " a a * ‘ % 
| $360 72 72 96 96 - | - - | - - - 
92 2 04 2 16 223 | 240 ; ; J oP a gp TR a a 
2 88 2 40 2 40 2 40 2 40 wie Se - Jie Pea ie Ot el 
| } 
3 60 3 24 3 24 3 60 3 60 7 . a : | - i 
1 04 72 - - 96 - | - {24 | - | - 130 
1 08 06 %G 06 96 bs . net anf ¥ 
26 % 06 96 96 - - | - 14 ie data : 
2 52 Sich 2 2 88 2 88 Ele 4 - 7. ; ‘ ; 
180 | 192 1 92 1 92 1 92 ae OG io ee 5 TGS Gad 
14 | 168 1 68 1 68 1 68 miko ar — . — s | 
1 44 288 | 288 2 88 2 88 ~ - - - - | e 
212 252 | 2652 - 2 88 Mined e hddawpye8 neers 
3 96 396 | : i 5 O04 ‘ ° a8 a - é 
2 64 264 ‘| ‘ 3 60 . ; ars . nee 
3 36 576 | - 648 | 720 . - - a ala wir 
2 16 216 2 16 216 216 - | - om. 4 ms - | - 
1 68 2 88 288 | 288 | 288 a H od ae eT | 
1 20 108 | 108 1 08 1 44 hh : : 20 i aig eet 
1 08 96 96 1 08 1 08 ‘ ‘ 4 areal dn ie 
288 | 240 | 240 2 40 2 40 B a rt - | in Eel 
1 08 216 | 216 2 4¢ 2 88 - - - | - | - | - | 
ots | FS 2 40 2 52 2 88 3 - ‘ . a 
- | 144 1 68 1 68 1 68 60 48 eI 48 | 60 | 60 | 
2 88 216 216 216 216 : . | a aT al Stabe . 
2 16 2 16 216 2 40 2 40 i - - - c.T - | 
324 | 252 2 52 270 | 288 108 | 108 | 108 1 08 1@-') 1% 4 
} } 


rails, and other heavy forms of iron. 
Mr. ALLISON. And is it not a company 


|| which with three others has agreed upon an 
Germany, as set forth by the statistical bureau || 


established list of prices for that class of arti- 


|, cles, which oe embarce the prices abroad, 


|| together with the tariff duty and a profit on the 
‘| cost of manufacture ? 


|| Mr. KELLEY. I cannot answer the ques- 


Will the gentleman yield || 
‘| Mr. Chairman, 90 per cent. of the cost of | 


tion, because | do not know. I can, however, 
| say that I have never heard such an allega- 
|| tion. But, my dear sir, 1 do not care what 
|| they have agreed to do, if they are thereby 
|, enabling American workingmen to keep their 
| children at school, well fed and comfortably 
|| clad, to maintain their seats in church, and 


day, and not compelling them, as German 
| workmen in like employments are compelled 
‘to do, to take their wives and daughters as 
colaborers into iron and coal mines and 
furnaces and rolling-mills, so that they may 
together earn enough to eke out a miserable 
subsistence. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not take issue with 
the gentleman upon that question, but merely 
desire to call his attention to the fact thet this 
is one of four establishments that have a 
monopoly in this business. 

Mr. KELLEY. A monopoly! A workman 
a@ monopolist! A poor workman for wages a 
monopolist! A man who is earning daily wages 
| by hard work in a mine, a furnace, or a roll- 
ing-mill will hardly be regarded as a monopo- 
list, though his pay may be ten times what he 
could get in his native town. 


constantly denounce them as such. 
CINCINNATI—HER WORKSHOPS AND WORKMEN. 


iron in all its forms is the wages of labor, 
and the wages of labor go very largely into 
wheat and pork and mutton and beef that are 
eaten, and woolen clothes that are worn by the 
workmen and their families. The wages of 





No, sir; such | 
|| men are not monopolists, though free traders 
| 


They manufacture beams, | 


| to lay by something for old age and a rainy | 


} } } 


well-paid laborers thus find their way to the 
pockets of the farmer and the wool-grower. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me now for a question ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It seems that the gen- 
tleman has just discovered that there are some 
manufacturers in Cincinnati. I want to know 
whether he has not also discovered that more 
than half of the capital and labor and produc- 
tion of those manufactories are in the articles 
of wood, iron, leather, and paper, upon which 
| want the duties reduced, and whether it is 
not to the interest of those producers to have 
cheap raw material? 

Mr. KELLEY. It is the interest of the 
working people of Cincinnati that the genera! 
rate of wages shall be maintained at the highest 
point. It is not for the interest of any mechan- 
ical producer in this country to have the duties 
on his productions, or others which involve 
much labor, so reduced that the cheap labor 
of France, Belgium, Germany, and Britain can 
come in competition with them in our home 
market. And thus I fully answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

The gentleman is mistaken. I have not just 
discovered that there are manufactories in din- 
cinnati, for as I heard the gentleman pleading 
for a law which would inevitably check their 
prosperity and progress and reduce the wages 
of labor I thought of old Charles Cist, and 
wondered whether his bones were not rattling 
in his coffin. From almost the birth of Cin- 
cinnati he was a champion of protection, and 
did more than any other man to build up her 
workshops and manufactories, and more than 
twenty years ago devoted a day to conducting 
me through many of the largest of them. 

But I want to allude further to the remarks 
ofthe gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Srevenson. | 
Speaking of Pennsylvania, he said : 

“Ah! she is shrewd! New England heretofore has 
had the reputation of great adroitness in taking care 


of her own interest, but Pennsylvania carries off the 
palm. Quietly she sits looking out for herself, we 
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giving bounty, she appropriatingit. And now, what 
isthe result’ If we suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the tariffon iron and coal is added tothe 
cost, then Pennsylvania received a premium on her 
production of iron and coal in 1868 of $14,859,168.”’ 
HIas the gentleman a settled opinion on 
the question, Is a protective daty a tax or 
bounty? Or is he, like Bunsby, unable to give 
an opinion for want of premises on which to 
base it? ‘*Ifso be,’’ said Bunsby on a mem- 
orable occasion, ‘‘as he’s dead, my opinion is 
he won't come back no more; if so be as he’s 
ulive, my opinion is he will. Do I say he will? 
No. Why not? Because the bearings of this 
obserwation lays in the application on it.’’ 
|Laughter.] ‘If we suppose for the sake of 
urgument.’’ <A teacher of political economy 
that has not yet made up his mind whether a 


protecting duty is a tax or not comes here and | 
arraigos Pennsylvania, and holds her up to rid- | 


icule as a cormorant fattening upon public 
bounty or plunder. But let me go on. 
Mr. STEVENSON, 
give us his opinion upon that subject? 
Mr. KELLEY. 1 have given it, and I will 
give it again. 
PROTECTIVE DUTIES NOT a TAX. 


Mr. Chairman, I apprehend that no enlight- 


ened student of political economy regards a | d 5 
|| and we will produce from our own coal and | 


protective duty as atax. HEven the gentleman 


Will the gentleman || 


“ ini > 

The Tariff— Mr. Kelley. 

than doubled it in six years. The authentic 

figures | exhibited were as follows: 

Production of pig iron in England and the United 
States from 1854 to 1862 inclusive. 





The Morrill tariff, which raised the duty to | 


$6, went into effect in 1861. 
was raised to $9. 


In 1864 the duty 
‘The results have been as 


| follows: 







United 

England. States. 

1 el es stipe cuba’ 4,510,040 947,604 
i a os ha ee 4,767,951 1,135,497 
1865 me 4,819,254 931,582 
1866. ...4,523,897 1,350,943 
SU 5s sine oeai waluehaalnetnebusdtegimasdreretn 4,761,028 1,461,626 
BU cilia cect soausoshbdidciiienosuaacecasemideds . 1,603,000 
Ne cshinpitlidhicsinieindoadavanibelecsdeipesed - 1,900,000 


In connection with these figures I then in- 


vited the attention of the House to the fact that 


‘| we built last year 65 furnaces in 15 States of 


from lowa [Mr. ALLrson] admitted that in || 


most cases it isnot; yet influenced, as I think, 
by a clever story which the chairman of our 
committee, who is somewhat of a wag, tells, 
he does not think the principle applies to 
pig iron. I hope our chairman, who I see 
does me the honor to listen, will pardon me 
for referring to the anecdote. It runs thus: 
some years ago, during the days of the Whig 
party, when the chairman of the committee 
| Mr. Scnenck] was here as a Representative 
of that party and a friend of protection, he met 
as a member of this House a worthy old Ger- 
man from Reading, Pennsylvania, a staunch 
Democrat, but strongly in favor of protection 
on iron. 
fond of a joke, said to him one day, ‘‘ Mr. 


t., I think I shall go with the free-traders on | 


the iron sections ot the tariff bill, especially 
on pig iron.’’ ‘* Why will you do that?’’ was 
the response. ‘‘ Well, my people want cheap 
plows, nails, horseshoes, &c.’’ ‘* But,’’ re- 
plied the old German, ‘‘ we make iron in Penn- 
sylvania ; and if you want to keep up the supply 
and keep the price down you ought to enconr- 
age the manufacture.’’ ‘* But you know,’’ said 
our chairman, ‘ that a protective duty is a tax, 
and adds just that much to the cost of the ar- 
ticle?’’ ‘* Yes, I suppose it does generally 
increase the cost of the thing just so much as 
the duty is; all the leaders of our party say 
so, and we say so in our convention platforms 
and our public meeting resolutions; but, Mr. 
Scuenck, somehow or other I think it don’t 
work just that way mit pig iron.’’ [Laughter. ] 

The gentleman while admitting that protect- 
ive duties do not always or even generally 
increase the priceof the man. factured article, 
thinks ‘‘ that somehow or other it don’t work 
that way mit pig iron.’’ Now, I think that 
iron in all its forms is subject to every gen- 
eral law, and that the duty of $9 per ton on pig 
iron has reduced the price measured in wheat, 
wool, and other agricultural commodities and 
increased the supply to such an extent as to 
prove that the duty has been a boon and nota 
tax. On nothing else produced in this country 
has the influence of protection beenso broadly 
and beneficently felt by the people ofthe country 
at large. 

On the 11th of January I submitted to the 
House some remarks in the nature of a review 
of the last report of Commissioner D. A. Wells, 
and showed that after the production of Amer- 
ican pig iron had been without increase for a 
decade under the stimulus of this duty we more 


The gentleman from Ohio, who is | 











the Union, and that 58 more had been begun. 
A few years more of such wonderful progress 


iron our entire supply of iron and steel and com- 


|| pete with England in supplying the demands of 
The vast demand created by the | 


the world. 
extension of our railroad system, and those of 
Russia and India, are exceeding the capacity of 
England. 


gentleman from Iowa was constrained to admit 
yesterday that the price of English iron has gone 
up steadily during the last year, because the de- 
mand is in excess of her capacity to produce; 
yet the price of American pig iron has fallen at 
least $6 per ton on all grades within the last 10 
months. What is the cause of this reduction ? 
Not British competition—and that is the only 
possible competition—for the price of British 
iron hasrisen. No, sir; the price of American 
iron has gone down under domestic competi- 
tion and the general depreciation of prices. 


| Keep your duty high enough to induce other 
| men to build furnaces an 


rolling-mills and 
before 5 years you will find American iron 
cheapened to the level of the markets of the 
world, and that without a commensurate reduc- 
tion of wages. 
HOW THE INTERNAL REVENUE CAN BE DISPENSED 
WITH. 

But I return to my subject. The gentle- 
man from Ohio asked from what eight sources 
$130,000,000 of revenue can be derived. I 
find I overstated the number required; but six 
articles are necessary to give us al! the income 
we need this year from that source. Let me 


| state the receipts from these six sources dur- 


ing the last year. They were as follows: 






From distilled spirits................scssecsssseres $45,026,401 
gS SPL La Toco CREE NREL Ee 23,430,709 
From fermented liquors.......................... 6,099,879 
From banks and bankers... 3,335,516 
From incomes...............+ . 934,791,855 
Be I iss cesses takes cot areen Cicaalerves 16,420,710 

$129,104,068 





Sir, month by month, since the close of the 
last fiscal year, the receipts from each of these 
sources have been larger than those of the 
corresponding month of last year. There is 
a regular monthly increase in every item. 
Retaining but these six sources of internal 
revenue we can mitigate their exactions at 
least by increasing the exemption from the 
income tax or reducing the rate, and still 
obtain an excess over the amount that is abso- 
lately required. I am in favor of adopting 


this course, and believe that in three years 
more, or in five at most, we can wipe out all 
our internal taxes except stamps and tobacco. 


United 
England. States. 
Nol -sacncm erietube cnetat owieneomminivamseaa acne 716,674 
ON Bee ahs ont 5s carne, cocakea coma Coc wen eneen anne 754,178 
| Se IT ET 874,428 | 
BUD ck <ccccomsnapissenvonds Gisseuiinan so ois Gices cona hana 798,157 
RR a 705,094 
I secs cetie uke Sean acy eal 3,712,904 840,427 
STII ciieseodeiphdpss.-cseuscldamesinopsviepsstieiessn, “an 
WEE isin antinecmi’sdots epvced tonnsstieb agmeakicicee: nn 
EEE si caisabaiiths cosctiathilietensecaneienaaaicabe 3,943,469 787,662 
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Mr. SCHENCK. And spirits. 

Mr. KELLEY. No. Lamanxiousto moi 
spirits free as soon as we can. I would aot. 
this change in the interests of the farmers ,: 
the country. But I do not wish to run ins, 
digression, and will recur to this point. Pp 
ceed to invite the attention of the commit, 
to the cost of collecting the internal reyeny, 
In 1867 it was $8,982,686 ; in 1868, $9,397 99) 
and in 1869, $7,218,610, requiring for the thy. 
years the expenditure of $25,528,597, yj, 
sir, its abolition would be equal to the ya) 
ment of $133,000,000 of the public debt. ‘\, 
hope to fund our interest-bearing debt at an ayer. 
age of 4} per cent. This will save $18,000,099 
Before the end of this fiscal year there wij] }), 
in the Treasury $100,000,000 of our bonds, th. 
interest on which is $6,000,000 per annum 
which, with the other sum and the cost of eo). 
lecting the internal revenue, would make , 
reduction of $52,500,000 in the annual expenses 
of the Government. If the bill under discus. 
sion shall become a law we will, I believe. 
although it lightens the burdens of the people 
at least $20,000,000 per annum, be able in {ive 
years to make even distilled spirits free, and 
rely on stamps and the tax on tobacco. 

THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON PRICES AGaly, 

The gentleman from Iowa said that pig iron 
sells at $40.aton and yields at least $15 proit, 
I have the Iron Age, a paper of the highest 
authority among dealers in iron and hardware, 
and I do not find it puts it at the price named 


|| by the gentleman. March 12 it quotes prices 
She cannot largely increase her pro- |, \ 
duction without largely increasingitscost. The | 


at Philadelphia of American pig iron, No, 1, 
for foundery use, as $33 50 to $34; No. 2. 
foundery, $31 50 to $32; gray forge, $30 to 
$31; white and mottled, $2850 to $29. Ther, 
is some difference between these prices and 


an 


| $40; andif the gentleman was as far out of the 


way in the profits of iron-makers as in the cos: 
of iron he has shown clearly enough that there js 
no profit in making pig iron at this time. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garririp] hands 
me a still later paper, showing a further re- 
duction. But every business man knows that 
the price is receding under the rapid increase 
of domestic competition. 

The English people know what would be the 
effect of the reduction of our duty. 1 hold in 
my hand the annual circular of a leading iron 
firm in London advising the Fuglish iron-mak- 
ers of the state of the trade anc the prospect 
for this year. Let me read from this circular, 
which I may say was evidently not intended 
for American consumption : 


“No. 58 Op Broap Street, 
Lonpon, December 31, 1869. 


‘Sir: This has been a prosperous year for theiron- 
masters. Our monthly advice of exports will havo 
revealed the cause. ‘Three countries alone—Russia, 
India, and the United States—have purchased 940,00 
tons of British rails. Under these unprecedented ex- 
ports the price has ruled firm, and good Erie rails 
are now worth £6 15s. net. : 

“Coal and pig iron.—Over-production has kept 
down the price; but at length the demand for pig: 
appears to have overtaken the supply, and they are 
firm at anadvance of 5s.uponthe year. 

“Old rails have been largely used by rail-mills, and 
have advanced 10s, also during the year. ie 

**Wages have advanced over the whole mining 
district. At a meeting in London this week the 
Welsh iron-masters voted an advance of 10 per cent. 

“Cost of the finished rails to the manufacturer 1s 
thus settled. The buyer is, however, more interested 
in the relation of supply to demand. 7 

“Thesupply of railway bars has greatly increased: 
many merchant bar-mills have taken to rails, and all 
the mills have increased theirmake. This increased 
product has, however, found ready sale, and will not 
probably decrease. 7 

“The demand for next year promises to be goo. 
Most of the mills have orders for three, and some !0T 
six months. Home railways must buy more large): 
than in 1869. India will also take more rails. Russ\ 
is not so eager a buyer as at this time last year. Lhe 
Government, however, continues to build roads for 
commercial and military purposes, and while tie 
English investors retain their present partiality !! 
Russian securities there will be no lack of mone). 
Yet with the present out-turn a material reduction 
of the American duty, or something equally sign!" 
cant, is necessary to advance the price above +'. 
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+c. Mr. Chairman, a material reduction of | 
\merican duty, or something equally sig- 

«cant,is necessary to enable the British iron- 
cop to adyance his price beyond £7; and 

day the telegraph announces that we have 

jaced our duty on pig and railroad iron will 
the day on which the price of British iron 

». I pray you be admonished by this 


{ 


il] go up- 
reular. 7 , 
‘have also an article from the Manchester 
-aminer and Times of January 3, 1870, re- 
ne to cotton, as compared with the year pre- 
“yoo: and from what I shall read it will be 
Ui + : 7 ‘ . 
soon that iron is not the only English interest 
»ich will be improved by the reduction of our 
‘eg. The organ of the cotton-spinners of 
fanchester Says: 
,s compared with the years preceding the Amer- 
n war, this country has received during the past 
» yoars £7,000,000 to £8,000,000 less per annum for 
»oost of manufacturing cotton, and there can be 
uestion that incomparison with the cost of cot- 


joy this country has marketed the cheapest cloth 
vor made; and if cotton manufacturers on the con- 


. 


“nent of Lurope had not been pretected by high tar- 
-they would have been sweptfrom the field.” 
Yes, repeal the protective daties on cotton, 

which are so abhorrent to the gentleman from 

lowa, says the Examiner and Times of Man- 
yester, and the free-trade league and the cot- 

‘on manufactures of the country will be swept 

vom the field. 

PARIPFS OF PNGLAND AND FRANCE DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST AMERICAN FARMERS. 

lhe gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooks] 

id up the English tariff to our view. Gen- 

ueu may have been surprised to hear me 

y that I was very anxious to hasten the day 

‘hen the tax on distilled spirits should be re- 
aled. Gentlemen from the agricultural dis- 
icity of France and England discriminaté spe- 

ally against you and your constituents in their 
ils. England derives nearly half her cus- 
as from inordinate dutieson the produc- 
ns of the American farmer, or from agricul- 
tural products with which this country could 
upply her. Let us look at the facts. The 
ideman from New York held up the tariff 
{ England; said it yields £21,602,414 ster- 
ug, or $108,000,000; but he did not invite 
ir attention to the fact that she raises over 
1,000,000, or more than one half, by duties 
tuat discriminate against our farmers. Yet 
such ig the case. Sheraises from tobacco and 
suuf, one of our leading agricultural staples 

i iis immediate product, £6,542,460, or 
>32,712,300. The friends of free trade say we 

not import enough English iron; we donot 
mport enough Bnglish cotton goods; we do 

ol import enough English woolen goods, con- 

dering how cheap we can buy them all. If 

veare to reduce our duties aud import more 
| beg the Representatives of the farming States 

vi the West to demand something like reci- 

rocity on behalf of their constituents, for 
uose grain there is no market. Lvery yard 

‘ cotton and woolen goods and every ton of 

ou represent the grain and meat consumed 

by the families of the men who produced it; 
aud while our grain goes to waste for the want 

i purchasers, the friends of protection protest 

against importing that grown in other coun- 

iries, even when converted into cloth or iron. 

‘he cloth and iron would be as good if made 

where well-paid laborers eat freely of Ameri- 

can wheat, butter, and meat; and to those who 
cannot sell their crop at any price a neighbor- 

1g furnace, factory, or rolling-mill would be a 

“essing, even though they could not buy cloth 

‘iron at English prices. ButI must proeeed. 

_ 4 have shown that of the $108,000,000 Eng- 

aid raises by her tariff she gets $32,712,300 

y Qubes on one of our agricultural staples. 

‘ler duties on tobacco are taxes, for England 

“a8 LO tobacco-fields to develop. They are, 

‘erelore, not protective duties. Like our 

“es On tea, coffee, pepper, aud spice, they | 

“e laxes purely. Butletus goa little further | 
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The Tariti—Mr, Kelley. 


into this matter. Lngland raises $21,667,565 
on spirits. This is an absolute discrimination 
against our grain. Were that duty removed 
the farmer and distiller would be working 
together, and instead of exporting wheat and 
corn at prices that will not cover the cost of 
production aud transportation their produce 
would be manufactured into alcohol, pork, and 
lard oil; and while our own laboring people 
would have cheaper provisions the farmer 
would greatly reduce the cost of transportation 
and have an ample market for his grain man- 
ufactured into alcohol, pork, and oil. Yet 
gentlemen representing agricultural districts 
plead with us to admit British goods at lower 
rates, while she gathers $54,599,866 in a single 
year by imposing such duties on tobacco as 
greatly diminish its consumption and such on 
spirits as preclude the importation of our grain 
in the only forms in which it can be profitably 
exported. 
ENGLAND A HIDEOUS MONOPOLY—FRER 
PORTS IT. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. Let me state 
that our great agricultural products—cotton, 
which is an immense product, and wheat, corn, 
&c.—are admitted duty free. 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘i’o that [ reply that they 
take our cotton because they cannot live with- 
outit, and our wheat and corn when they cannot 
buy cereals cheaper elsewhere. Trance has a 
duty on wheat and flour even when imported 
in bench vessels. We are too far from the 
sea-board, and the cost of transportation from 
our grain-fields is too great for us to sendthem 
grain in bulk at present prices. The cheapest 
way of transporting corn is in the form of alco- 
hol. In this form we could send it profitably 
were their duties not prohibitory. lingland 
will take raw materials from countries from 
which she can buy cheapest. But her much- 
lauded free trade does not offer any advan- 
tage to the American. Gentlemen talk about 
monopolists, and aver that protection fosters 
monopolies. Sir, the world has never seen 
so heartless, so unrelenting, and so gigantic 
a monopoly as the British Government and 
the manufacturing power that sustains it. It 
is a monopoly which has desolated Ireland 
and swept her factories from the face of the 
earth. ireland, less than a century ago, before 
the union, the home of a contented people, and 
the seat of a busy and prosperous industry, is 
now a land whose people are born only to be 
watched and hunted as felons, or exiled from 
theland they lovese well. ‘lhe manufacturing 
and landed monopoly of England but a few 
years ago huddled into their graves the decay- 
ing bodies of more than 1,000,000 of the people 
of Ireland, who died of starvation in a single 
year. 

{t is & monopoly which has inflicted on Brit- 
ish India wrongs even greater than these. 
Three years ago the air of the whele wide 
district of Orissa was fetid with the stench 
rising from the decaying bodies of more than 
1,090,000 people who had starved in one of 
the richest aguicultural regions in the world, 
because under England’s enlightened free 
trade they were not permitted to diversify their 
industries, and when their single crop failed 
they were permitted to starve, as the Irish were 
when the rot assailed their only crop, the po- 
tato. This English monopoly is so absolute 
and selfish that it will not allow provinces and 
colonies to diversify their industry. It binds 
them to the culture of one product—India, cot- 
ton, and Ireland, men for exportation. Shall 
she also hold the people of the Northwest as 
her commercial subjects and doom them to 
raise wheat and wheat alone? We can break 
its power and overthrow this monstrous mo- 
nopoly. Yes, by peaceful arts, without the 
clash of arms, we can emancipate the hundreds 
of millions of people England now oppresses. 
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| and manufacturing supremacy, and this we cau 


and should undermine, as we are its chief sup- 
port. With our cotton-fields, our widespread 
und inexhaustible deposits of ali the metals, 
and our immense sheep-walks, we should sup- 
ply all our wants. When we do this our com- 
merce will revive, for populous nations tiat 
supply their own markets always produce a sur- 
plus which they can export at low prices. But 
now Kngland properly regards us as a depend- 
ency more profitable than ‘tall the Hnglish 
speaking dependencies of the empire.’’ On 
this point the London Times of February 25, 
when discussing the bill now under considera 
tion, says: 

* The fiscal policy of the United States is for us o 
subject of no remote or transient interest. Although 
statistics may be adduced to prove that in propor 
tion to population the colonies are our best custom 
ers, yet in the mass our trade with republican Amer 
ica is by far the largest item in the balance-sheet oi 
our exports to foreign countries, and is nearly equal 


to that with all the English-speaking dependenci: 
of the empire.” 


A HOME MARKET—A PREDICTION FULFILLED, 


Gentlemen sneer at the idea of a home mar 
ket. Sir, on the Ist of June, 1868, we had 
under consideration a proposition to permit 
table whisky to remain in bond under certain 
conditions. In the course of the discussion | 
urged upon gentlemen from the West who were 
opposing it the propriety of giving effect to 
that proposition. I pressed upon the atten 
tion of the House the fact that age quadrupled 
the value by improving the quality of fine 
whisky, and that our whisky was supersed 
ing French brandy in general use. IL urged 
the importance of this to the grain-growing 
States. ‘Turning to my remarks f find the fol 
lowing prediction, the fulfillment of which has 
occurred even before 1 expected it: 


‘The people of the Northwest, it seems to me, are 
specially interested in this question. ‘They will find 
that they cannot afford to expel from their inland 
section of the country any branch of manufactur: 
They need the opportunity to export their grain cou 
centrated in the form of whisky, high-wines, or othe 
manulactures. Lam no Cassandra and they will not 
believe me, but I tell them they are entering upon a 
competition that will exclude them from the markets 
of the world if they depend upon the export of their 
grain in bulk as food or mere raw material. Do you 
mark, gentlemen of Missouri, Lilinois, and Wisconsin, 
that California is loud in the expression of her grati 
tude for the fact that 130 vessels have been added to 
the fleet for carrying her grain to New York and trans 
atlantic ports? ‘They can send grain in bulk 23,000 
milesto thesea-board of New England or Old bneland 
aut less cost for transportation than you ean send your 
to the sea-board by rail. Oregon is groaning under her 
crop of wheat, and her people are tearing that means 
of its transportation to market may not be at band. 
But this distant competition is not what you have 
most cause to dread. The Soath, no longer your 
customer for food for man and beast, looms up your 
competitor. Her advantages over you are manifold 
as they are manifest. She lies between you and th: 
ocean. Her grain-fields are upon the banks of navi 
gable rivers which ilow to the Gulf or the ocean, and 
ator near the mouthof each is asea-port. From Noi 
folk around to Galveston, Texas, the grain of th 
farmers of the several States may be floated to the 
sea-board upon rafts and there find shipping. Mug 
land and western Europe are not the countries to 
which we ¢hiefly export grain and flour. Our chiet 
markets for these are Central and South America, 
and the islands to which the southern States are 
neighbors; and [tell you that if the people of the far 
Northwest do not take heed, and by diversifying their 
industry convert their raw materials into more com- 
pact productions, the day is not three years distant 
when their crops will waste in the fields for the want 
of a market to which they will pay the cost of trans- 
portation,’’ 


Not two years have gone by, and yeu are 
crying out that you have raised wheat in vain, 
that there is no market for it ; that the cost of 
getting it toa market consumes it. Ay, and 
the gentleman from lowa [Mr. ALLIson | says 
that in the face of these facts we are offering 
inducements to thousands to go at wheat-grow- 
ing, that the homestead law is tempting imrni- 
grants to engage in wheat-growing and add to 
the unsalable and unavailable stock. ‘That is 
true; and how would he improve matter 


| He agrees with me that the homestead law is 


beneficent and should not be repealed. 


What, 


The source of her power is her commercial || then, is the gentleman’s proposition. It i 
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identical with those we have heard from so 
many gentlemen—reduced duties on coal, salt, 
hides, lumber, iron, and woolen goods. 

‘This is the burden and refrain of all the sweet 
ingers trained in the musical academy of D. 
A. Wells, Commissioner of Revenue, and let 
us right here test its merit. Lower the duties 
on coal, salt, lumber, hides, iron, and woolen 
goods. Well, how will this increase the num- 
ber of consumers of American grain or dimin- 
ish the number of grain-growers? There are 
more than 1,500,000 of our peeple engaged in 
or dependent on the labor of producing these 
articles. What will become of them? ‘They 
cannot live on ‘‘rye and potatoes,’’ as German 
workmen in the same trades do. They will 
not even be content to get meat once a week, 
as the workmen of England are; and if they 
be not work must stop. And I ask gentle- 
men from the grain country what they suppose 
these people will do with themselves when the 
fire has gone out in the forge and furnace, and 
the loom and spindle stand still, and the salt- 
kettle rusts, and there is no work in the coal 
mine because the manufactures that made a 
market for it have been transferred to foreign 
countries in which wages are low and where the 
‘*working people live on rye and potatoes.”’ 

Thank God, we cannot doom them to this 

lhe homestead law is their protection. 
cabin on 120 acres of public land they 
can raise wheat, potatoes, and afew sheep and 
the old-fashioned spinning-wheel and 
om, easily made by skilled mechanics, will 
onvert their home-grown wool into fabrics, 
and they can thus live till wiser legislators suc- 
ceed us and reanimate the general industries 
ot the country by restoring the protective sys- 
tem now in force. 

ls that the remedy? Is free trade a specific 
for allor any of our ills? No, sir, it is sheer 
quackery, charlatanism. 


fate. 
l 


ha 


ivs: 


} ) 
( 


if possible, the wages of workmen so asto make 
mechanical employments attractive ; say to the 


larmers’ sons, ** There is work and good wages | 
for you in the machine-shop, the forge, the fur- | 


nace, orthe mill;’’ say to the men whose capital 
is unproductive on farms, ** Build mills, sink 
shafis to the coal-bed which underlies your 
farm; avail yourselves of the limestone quarry 
and the ore-bed, whether of iron, lead, copper, 
zinc, or nickel; employ your industry and cap- 
ital so that it shall be profitable to you, your 
country, and mankind;’’ and in a little while 


you will cheapen iron and steel and make an | 


adequate market for all the grain of the coun- 
try. The gentleman’s remedy is the theory of 
the homeopathic physician, that like cures like, 
which though it may be correct in physics, is 
not an approved maxim in social science. 

Mr. ALLISON, I would like the gentleman 
to state how long it will be before that happy 
period will arrive? 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, sir, I cannot tell 
exactly. It will depend upon the degree of 
promptness with which the remedy is applied. 
But it the Clerk will do me the kindness to give 
me a little rest. by reading a letter froman Irish 
patriot, one who knew England’s tenderness for 
her laboring people experimentally at home in 


Ireland, and who laid one of his limbs away in | 


the service of our country during the war, and 
now lives in Quincy, Illinois, I will endeavor to 
give the gentleman some idea, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

"We have a population of 35,000 or 40,000, and our 
cluzens are just commencing to awake to the neces- 
sity of encouraging local manufacturing. We have 
2 paper mills, 10 flour mills, 5 tobacco factories; sales 
$1,300,000; 9 machine-shops; sales $1,050,000; 5 ma- 
chine founderies; 4 stove founderies turned out last 
year 36,400 stoves, amounting to $473,200 cash sales; 
2 boilershops, turning out $216,000 per year; 15 wagon 
and plow shops, with a capital of $260,000; 4 planing 
mills, capital $150,000; 14 manufacturers of saddles 


The only cure, the | 
evil of which western grain-growers complain, | 
is to increase the number of consumers and | 
decrease the number of growers of wheat; raise, | 
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and harness,capital $233,400; and numerous others too 
tedious to mention. There is a company at present 
engaged in boring for coal, with fine prospects of suc- 
cess. If we can only get coal here manufacturing 
will spring up allaround us. I have thought some 
of organizing a stock company to build factories and 
supply funds to encourage skilled workmen to enter 
into what is called the codperative system. I shall 
Satiy test the matter to see if it can be made to 
work, 

“If the friends of protection can hold their own 
till after the taking of the census the crisis will be 
passed, for that will showsuch progress in the mate- 
rial wealth of the nation that it will require a bold 
man indeed to attack our system of labor, It is use- 
less for us to talk of competing with England while 
she keeps as many of her people in her poor-houses 
as she does in her publie schools—a country that 
expends seven eighths more to keep up her poor- 
houses than she does to support her schools. Eng- 
land and Scotland have a population of 24,599,277, 
for the education of which she has 14,591 schools, 
with 12,852 teachers, costing annually $4,212,500, 
while she expends tor her poor-houses annually 
$52,595,000. Compare her with Lllinois, a State sixty 
years ago in possession of the savages, but now pos- 
sessing a population of about 2,500,000, with 11,000 
schools and 20,000 teachers, costing $6,500,000 an- 
nually, more than 50 per cent. greater than England, 
with a population ten times larger than us. The 
free-trader says that pauperism is growing less in 
England under her free-trade system; but I find, 
from Purdy’s Report in 1866, she had 842,860; and 1 
see by the American Cyclopedia of 1868 tor that year 
1,034,832 paupers are reported. These are facts for 
the American people to profit by. It is reported 


workmen outofemployment. We hearmuch about 
English liberty, but I have been of the opinion that 
the kind of liberty they are enjoying is that the wolf 
accords the lamb or the strong toward the weak in 
all nations—a liberty which, I trust, will never find 
a place among our institutions. 

* The sympathizers or advocates of this English sys- 
tem say that free trade will give us a market for our 
surplus produce in Kurope. But I find the more we 
ship the less we receive. In 1868 we exported to 
England 4,414,230 hundred weight of wheat, receiv- 
ing therefor $17,952,850; in 1869, for the same period, 
7,958,518 hundred weight, receiving therefrom only 
$17,740,770, or $211,000 less than we received for half 
the amount the previous year. If weweretochange 
our policy, and instead of sending our wheat to Erg- 
land induce those 80,000 skilled workmen to come to 
us we would not then be compelled to look to Eng- 
lund fora market. ‘They will be compelled to come 
to us for our cotton and tobacco; but there is no 
need of us going to them for manufactured goods. 
Wecan take their surplus labor, transfer it to this 
country, and ultimately tend to the welfare of both, 
and thereby accomplish more than the sentimental 
philanthropists of Lurope and America can ever do 
by preaching “free trade.’’ We are influenced too 
much by the political economists of Kurope, who 
write to tickle the fancy of the wealthy few, without 
any regard to the rights of the laboring millions.” 

Mr. KELLEY. LI desire in this connection, 
and before turning to other topics, to present a 
brief extract from a speech made in the United 
States Senate by the experienced merchant and 
enlightened statesmau who represents New 
Jersey in that body, Hon. ALEXanvER G, Car- 
TELL. In the course of his remarks on the 22d 
of January, 1867, he said: 


**But, Mr. President, the harmony of interests 
which exists between agriculture and manufactures, 
and the truth of the position I have taken, are clearly 
shown by actual results. I am sure the Senate will 
excuse me if I draw an illustration from personal 
observation in my own mercantile life. Twenty 
years ago last autumn I embarked in the trade in 

yreadstuffs in the city of Philadelphia. At that time 
and for some succeeding years, the entire volume of 
my business was made up of consignments of agri- 
cultural products from the valleys of the Susque- 
hanna, the Juniata, and the Lehigh. I havenot the 
figures at command, but I am sure J]. speak within 
bounds when I say that my own house and the four 
or five others doing business from the same points 
must have received from this quarter 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 bushels of cereals per annum. Philadelphia 
is still the natural market for the surplus product 
of this territory, but for some years past there have 
not been consignments enough received from that 
entire section to realize commissions sufficient to pay 
the salary of a receiving clerk. 

“Do you ask, has productionfallenoff? I answer, 
no; on the contrary, it has increased, but the whole 
line of these valleys has been dotted with furnaces 
and forges and rolling-mills and saw-mills and fac- 
tories and workshops, filled with operatives, andthe 
consumer of agricultural products has been brought 
to the farmer’s doors. He now finds a readier mar- 
ket for his products at home at prices equal to those 
ruling on the sea-board, of which he avails himself 
and thus saves all the cost of transportation and fac- 
torage, equal at average prices to ahout 20 per cent. 
Nay, more, sir, my own firm has frequently within 
the past few years sold and snipped to the millers in 
one of these valleys, that in which the iron interest 
has been most developed, the Lehigh, wheat drawn 
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from Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iow,s, 
ply the deficiency in the consumptive tty 


these products of the prairies of the West Were 
too, ata igo far in excess of what could have 


realized by exportation to any country on 1.) 
of the globe. As aconsequence of thisstate of ;),°" 
land has risen in value through all this sectig, 
farms that could have been bought fifteen or ty. 
years ago at $40 or $50 per acre are now gall) 
$150 or $200 per acre. Villages have grown t, 
towns, and towns have grown to be cities, agricy); . 
and manufactures have clasped hands and prosp.,. 
reigns.” oe 
PROTECTION STIMULATES IMMIGRATION. 
Sir, the gentleman from Iowa asked },, 
long it would take if we shut up our mach;, 


shops and mills, and closed our coal-minos , 
turn 100,000 men into agriculturists, It wo.) 
take one season. e 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh no; that wags not », 
question. 

Mr. KELLEY. That was what I was tat}, 
when you interrupted me. ' 

Mr. ALLISON. I wanted to know how Joy, 
it would be before iron and steel would be py. 
duced at a cheaper rate than itis now imported, 
That was my question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not think I said cheayo, 
than it is now imported, but cheaper than j 
can then be imported. As the price goes dowy 
here it is going up in England; and under th» 
present duty we will soon be able to supply 
our own demand, and meet England in com. 
mon markets at equal prices. Sir, I want: 
show gentlemen from the West what effec; 
the tariff has on immigration. I have before 
me the tariffs from the organization of the Goy 
ernment down to the present time, given in a/ 
valorem percentages, and a statement of the 
number of immigrants that arrived in each 
year, from 1856 to 1869 inclusive. By com- 
paring them I find that whenever our duties 
have been low immigration fell off, and when 
ever our duties have been high the volume of 
immigration increased. This seems to be a 
fixed law. 

Both papers are taken from the immaculat: 
report of David A. Wells, Special Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and | therefore 
present them with some hesitancy, and with 
the remark that if they are incorrect it is uo’ 
my fault. 

I find by these tables that in the nine years 
from 1856 to 1864, inclusive, we received 
1,403,497 immigrants; and in the four years 
of the protective tariff, of which so many 
gentlemen from the West whose States are 
not overcrowded complain, we have received 
1,514,816, or over 111,000 more in the four 
years of protection than in the nine preceding 
years of free trade and low tariff. 


But L had 
better let the statement speak for itself. !n 
introducing it Mr. Wells says: 

“The following is a revised and the most accurate 

attainable statement of the course of alien immigri- 
tion into the United States since and including te 
year 1856: 
i Ce ee ee eee aa ntiei 2,3 
1857 
1858, 
1859 
1860, 
1862..... 








Total in fourteen years......sessseecsseerrseeeeetrtlD 
“Total from July 1, 1865, to June,30,1869, five year 
1,514,816.’’ . 
In 1856 the rate of duty on the aggregate 0! 
our imports was 20.3, and the number of imi: 
grants were 200,436 ; in 1859 the rate of duties 
had been reduced to 14.6, and the number 0! 


immigrants fell to 121,282. In 1861, by 


acts of March 2, August 5, and December 24 the 
rate of duties was further reduced to 11.2. is 
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neal 


» out of employment and wages sunk so 


at none but agriculturists could come to 
any prospect of improving their condi- 


throw 
low th 
s with “or, 7 
sop, and immigration sunk to a point lower 


had been since the ever-to-be-remem- 


| 
| 
| 
tb free-trade crisis of 1837-40. In that year | 
- q],920 immigrants arrived, and the depres- | 
\n continued through the next year and the 
vmber of immigrants was but 91,987. By the | 
of duly 14, 1862 the duties were raised, so | 
iat in 1863 they were up to 23.7, and the im- | 
vgration nearly equaled that of the two pre- | 
ung years, having gone up 176,282, By the | 

coral acts of 1864, 1865, and 1866 the duties | 

~» increased, So that the duties on the import- 
ops of 1866 averaged 40.2 per cent., and im- 
oration Went up to 318,554. Last year, when 
i. West was further oppressed by the increase | 
-y dutieson wooland copper, they averaged 41.2, | 
snd the number of immigrants went up to | 
»-).569; and the commissioners of immigra- 
jon assure us that this year the number will 
exceed 400,000. ins 

It ig thus demonstrated historically that pre- 
cisely ag we make our duties protective of high 
wages for labor, so do we bring skilled work- 
men from Germany, Belgium, France, and 
England to work in our mines, forges, fur- 
paces, rolling-mills, cotton and woolen facto- 
res, and create @ home market for the grain 
of lowa, Illinois, and the other States whose 
farmers complain that they have no market 
for their grain. 








SKILLED WORKMEN THE MOST VALUABLE COMMODITY 
WE CAN IMPORT. 


Mr. SCHENCK. We have free trade in 
men. 

Mr. KELLEY. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means [Mr. Scuenck] 
suggests in this connection that we have free 
rade in men. Yes, men are on the free list. 
[hey cost us not even freight. Yet how they 
swell the revenues and help us pay the debtof 
the country! ‘They are raised from helpless | 
iifaney, through tender childhood, and trained | 

skilled labor in youth in other lands, and in | 
manhood allured by higher wages, they come 
‘ous and are welcomed to citizenship. In this | 
way we have maintained a balance of trade that 
us enabled us to resist without bankruptcy the 
ordinary commercial balance that has been so 
ueavily against us. We promote free trade in 
men, and it is the only free trade I am prepared 
to promote. 





FRENCH FREE TRADE, 

the French tariff is as inimical to us as that 
{ England. It is replete with prohibitory 
luties and absolute prohibitions. Yet France 
‘spoken of to us by the English journals and 
in thedeclamations of gentlemen as a free-trade 
uation. Why, sir, on every article mentioned | 
in the French tariff, unless it is absolutely free, 
‘te duty is so much if imported in French ves- 
sels, and so much more if imported in vessels 
‘other nations. Kvery head of acolumn of the 
rates of duty established by the I’rench tariff 
shows that you cannot import dutiable articles 
into France at the same rate in the vessel of 


another nation that you can in a French one. | 
(hey read thus: 


———_—_—_——_—_—_——— 


| : | Import tariff in treaty | 
(General tariff.| with Great Britain 
and other countries. 














Articles, tion lo | 
—| In Fr 
ench 
In In_ j{and treaty eaother 
French} other vessels. ew: 
ie ivessels. vessels.) 


| 

eed Ee sl 
wk ALLISON. Are you in favor of | 
Mr. KELLEY. I am. 
Mr. ALLISON. So am I. | 
Mr. KELLEY. I am in faver of imposing | 
hes so as to discriminate in favor of American | 


du 


| 





|| the committee’s bill. 
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shipping. 
to American industry and enterprise. 


colonial product, and its importation on private 
account is prohibited. It is a Government 
monopoly. American grown tobacco, even in 
the leaf, is admitted into France only when the 
colonial supply fails; and then if it is carried 
in other than a l’rench vessel it is made to pay 


a duty of nearly 1 cent on the pound, which is | 


imgores in order to tax foreign shipping. 


Iam for every form of protection 


he gentleman from lowa objects to the | 


schedule under which duties are to be assessed 
under the committee’s bill, and specially to that 
of sugar. Let me invite his attention to some 
of the provisions of the French tariff on sugar: 
sugar from other than French possessions ; 


sugar similar to refined powdered, above No. | 


20, from foreign countries, &c.; sugar, refined, 
from other possessions, are prohibited. Thus 
all sugars refined or advanced in other than 
French possessions are prohibited, as is also 
molasses. 

Mr. SCHENCK. 


beet-sugar manufacture. 


we should build up in the West. 


cursorily through this tariff. The importation 


of cast iron into France is prohibited. Wrought | 


iron in plates is prohibited. Manufactures of 
iron of certain kinds are prohibited. All chem- 
ical products not enumerated are prohibited. 
All extracts of dye-woods are prohibited. Dye- 


That has built up their | 


woods are admitted free; but if American or | 


other labor has been expended in making ex- 


tracts from dye-woods the extracts are prohib- | 


ited. Gentlemen of the free-trade school gen- 
erally and the gentlemen from New York [ Mr. 


Brooks] and from Iowa [Mr. ALLison] assail | 


vehemently, and as I think most unfairly, the | 


iron schedule and duties on steel proposed by | 


estimates the importance of these vital indus 
tries. 
zine and other metals not specially named and 
the following articles of iron and steel, in the 


How differently France || nearly a decade thereafter, it was £8,658,432— 
a _— . |} an increase of £234,382 in 8 years. 
Her tariff prohibits all manufactures of J 


production of which we excel both her and 


Kingland in quality and cheapness: 

“Castings, not polished: chairs for railroads, 
plates, &e., cast in open air; eylindrie tubes, plain 
or grooved columns, gas-retorts, &e., and other 


| articles without ornament or finish; hollow-ware 
| not included above; castings, polished or turned; 


the same, tinned, varnished, &c.; household uten- 
sils and other articles not enumerated, of iron or 
sheet iron, polished or painted; same, enameled or 
varnished; all articles of steel; iron, blacksmiths’ 
work; locksmiths’ work; nails, by machine; nails, 
by hand; wood-screws, bolts, screw-nuts.’’ 


France prohibits and excludes these articles 


| that her poorly paid workmen may be protected 


| from the broad empire of France. 


against the productions of those of Belgium 


and Germany, who receive even less than they. | 


All tissues of cotton, except nankeens, pro- 
duce of India, lace, manufactured by hand or 
otherwise, and tulle, with lace-work, are also 
prohibited. Cotton and woolen yarns are also 
prohibited by the general tariff, though admitted 
at high and most scientifically rated protective 


| duties from England under the import tariff 


treaty with that country. 


Yes, sir, if we spin our cotton into yarn, or 


weave it into a tissue or fabric, it is excluded 
If you carry 
it there raw, with no labor in it save that of the 


slave or the freedman, you can take it in, butas | 


yarn or a tissue it is prohibited. 
THE PURPOSE OF THE FREE LIST. 
The committee in proposing the extended free 


list embraced in the second section of the bill | 


hoped to accomplish two important objects, one 
of which was to promote direct commerce be- 
tween us and those non-manutacturing coun- 
tries which require the productions of our shops 
and mills, and whose raw materials we require ; 
and the other was to give our manufacturers 


and mechanics, free of duty, those essentials | 


which France, England,and Belgium admitfree. 
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| A majority of the committee believe that the 


E ie: | adoption of this will do much to revive our 
In the French tariff tobacco is classed as a }} 


commerce, and not only quicken established 
industries, but lead to ‘the introduction of 
new ones, and thus increase the mf&rket for 
the productions of the farm and reduce the 
cost and price of a large range of manufac: 
tured goods. We think it is sound policy 
to let in free raw materials that we cannot 
produce, and collect our revenue from articles 
in the production of which labor has been 


expended. This is the theory of the bill we 
reported. It has the sanction of the sagacity 


and experience of France and England, and 
was framed regardless of the teachings of mere 
theorists and school-men. 

DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLENS, 

Mr. Chairman, although [ had made some 
preparation for its illustration, I had not 
expected to go into so general a discussion of 
the effect of protection upon the interests of 
The wide range the discussion 


| has taken must be my apology for one other 


| view of the subject. 


: ae oe : | lowa told us that the wool interest is suffering 
Mr. KELLEY. Yes; and it is an industry || as eee 


I want to run | 


The gentleman from 


from the excessive duties imposed on woolen 
cloths by the existing tariff, and that the com- 
mittee proposes to continue them. Sir, I may 
be very dull, but after hearing the gentleman 
it still seems to me that the wool interest must 
have been benefited by the bill increasing the 
duties on wool and woolens. We certainly have 
more people wearing wool now than we had in 
1860. We have, as l have shown, received over 
2,000,000 immigrants since then, and our 
natural increase is at least 1,000,000 per 
annum; yet I find by the thirteenth report of 
the commissioners of her Britannic Majesty's 
customs that the declared value of woolen 
manufactures exported to the United States 
was, in June, 1860, £8,414,050, while in 1868, 


Who has grown the wool that clothes our in- 
creased population? Our freedmen now wear 
ordinary woolen clothes. The ‘* poor whites ”’ 
of the South now wear what they cali ‘‘ store 
goods,’’ but to which they were unused beiore 
the rebellion. The cold Northwest, whose 
people wear woolen goods all the year, has 
increased its population so largely that it is 
demanding enlarged representation on this 
floor without waiting for the census. 

Qur wool-wearing population has nearly 
doubled ; yet the amount of wool imported 
scarcely greater than it was eight years ago. 
Where does the wool come from? Does it drop 
gently from the heavens, like the dew, or is 1! 
grown upon the sheep of western and southern 
farmers ? 


THE WAY TO REDUCE THE TAXES. 


Sir, 1 am as anxious to reduce taxes as rap- 
idly as it can be done consistently with the 
maintenance of the public credit and the grad- 
ual extinguishment of the debt as any man on 
this floor. I do not make this declaration now 
for the first time. On the 3lst of January, 
1866, 1 saw that, the war being over, the freed- 
men must be provided with the means of mak- 
ing a living by other labor than that of the 
plantation hand; that the women of the South 
must have employment; that there must be a 
diversification of our industry; that the North- 


| west would be shut out from her markets if 


she did not diversify her industry; and in the 
course of some remarks I made that day in 


| favor of remitting taxes, both internal and 
| external, I described the bill now under con- 


sideration. In stating how 1 would reduce the 
burdens of the people I said: 


**T have never been able to believe that a national 
debt is a national blessing. I have seen how good 
might be interwoven with or educed from evil, or 
how a great evil might, under certain conditions, be 
turned to good account; but beyond this [ have 
never been abletoregard debt, individualer national, 
asa blessing. It may be that, as in the inscrutable 
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providence of God it required nearly five years of 
war to extirpate the national erime of glavery, and 
unvuish and grief found their way to nearly every 
hearth-side inthe country beforewe would recognize 
the manhood of the rage we had so long oppressed, 
{ alsg necessary that we should be involve din 
: di it of unpar uleied magnitude that we might be 
ompelled to avail ourselves of the wealth that lies 
» tree , y around us, and by opening marke ta lor well- 
warded industry make our I: und, whatin theory it 
has ever been, the refuge of the oppressed of all 
climes. Bngland, ifsupreme selfishness be consistent 
with sagucity, has been eminently sagacious in pre- 
enting us from becoming a manufacturing people; 
rwith our enterprise, « yur ingenuity, our freer ins sti- 
tutions, the extent of our country, the cheapness of 
rr Coa the diwersity of our resources, the grandeur 
f our is, lakes, and rivers, we should long ago 
have been ablo to offer her best workmen such 
inducements as would have brought them by mil- 
| help bear our burdens and fight our battles. 
the standard of British and conti 
il 5 and protect Awerican workmen against 
iD Lcompe 1Will, 


riuU int 


NDIX TO THE CON 


Lhis we mustdo if wemean to | 
tintain the Taine lhonor. The flelds now under 
culture, tho houses now existing, the mines bow 


beurng Work i, (he men we now employ, cannot pay 
our debt. ‘lo meet its annual interest by taxing our 
present population and deve lop ed resources would 
be to e atinue an ever-enduring burden. 
rb 6 principal of the debt u 1ust be paid: but as it 
tracted tor posterity its extinguishment 
wh Ly oti npoverish those who sustained the bur- 
dens of thewar. Lam notanxioustoreduce thetotal 
t our debt, and would in this respect follow the 
ap England, and as its amount has been 
ed would not for the present trouble myself about 
aggregate except to prevent its increase. My 
wiely is that the taxes at involves shall be ae little 


oppressive as poasil le, and be so adjusted that while 
defending our in ry against foreign assault, they may 
add nothing to the cost of those necessaries of Ue which 


, and for which we must therefore 
look olher lands. The raw L materials entering into 
mufactu which we are yet unable to produce, 


chich weunwiely impose o duties, would putinto 


cannot produ 


t ce lost wh tea, coffee, and other such purely for- 
veutials of life, aud would impose duties on coim- | 
f 4 that compete with Ame rican productions, 80 as | 
tect every Jeeble or infant branch of industry and 
jue a those “Mare robust, / rovuld thus cheapen the 
é t dive and enadle thoae whose capital is em- 


edin ang anchof 


i workmen of ald lands ag would steadily and 
wereaae our numvers, and, as ts alwaye the case 
it eighlorioed of growing cities or towns of con- 
able extent, tnevease the return for Jarm labor; 
policy we ule lopen new mines an i qu: arries, built i 
w furnaces, forges, and factories, and rapidly in- 


production to offer such wages to | 
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do it? All our western farmers are raising 

wheat, and many of them can find no market 
for their crop, and this bill, it is hoped, will, if it 
become a law, induce some of them to produce 
other things. We import immense amounts of 


linseed and eastor-oil, and the majority of the | 


committee hoped that by raising the duty on 
these oils, aol those which may be substituted 
for them, it would induce some of them to 
raise flax and manufacture the oil. Again, we 
import great quantities of goods made of flax 
and substitutes for it, and we hoped that bet- 

ter duties on the oil and on these fabrics might 


| lead to the establishment of linen and other 
|| mills in the interior. And as linseed-oil is the 


ingredient of chief value in putty, we raised the | 


| duty on it to correspond with that on oil. We 


hope thus to secure to every citizen good and 


| cheap putty, made of free chalk and Ameriecan- 


grown oil. 


THE ALLEGATION THAT WE PROTECT OUR MANUFAC- 
TURES BY DUTIES AVERAGING FORTY PER CENT. IS 
NOT TRUE. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 


| the unfairness, unintentional of eourse, of the 


statement of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Brooks] that the existing tariff gives 
protection equal to an average of 41.2 percent. 
That is the percentage of duties on the aggre- 
gate of our imports, and he will hardly claim 
that the duty of over 833 per cent. on chalk is 
protective of any of our industries. 

Again, we collect a duty of 300 per cent. 
on pepper. Why should black pepper pay 300 
per cent.? Do we grow it anywhere in this 
country? Is this duty protective of any of our 
industries? You pay 5centsa pound for pep- 
per and the tariff imposes a duty of 16 cents, 
gold, equal to 300 per cent., and the gentle- 
man includes this in his average of protective 
duties. Do we grow cloves or clove-stems in 
any part of the country? Is the duty on them 
protective? It is on cloves 355 per cent. and 
on clove-stems 386 per cent., and yet the gen- 


| tleman also includes these with his protective 


duties. 1 think gentlemen ret by this 
tivie what | meant when | said that many of 


| the provisions of the present tariff are incon- 


g:uous. While many of them are high enough 
!.w protection they are countervailed by higher 


|| cuties on raw materials that we cannot pro- 


duce, and which rival nations admit free or 
under very low duties. 

{ shall not attempt to bring all such incongru- 
ities to the attention of the committee, but beg 
leave to allude toa few more. Oa cayenne pep- 
per, the duty is 303 per cent.; on allspice, 5764 


| percent.; on nutmegs, 1884 per cent.; on crude 


crease the taxable property and taxable inbabitants 
otthe untry. 
Let us pursuc fortwenty pesme neous wensenet 
y of protection, aud we will double our popul: 
ind inere (hau quadruple our capital and re. 
duce our tod “ness per cay ita and per acre to | 
little more hon u nominal sum. ‘Thus each man | 
can ‘without moneys’ pay the bulk of his portion || 
of the debt by blessing others with the ability to 
bear an honorable burden.”’ 
My views on these points have undergone 
A y i ’ i k MS PAVE q Mul &Y C 
no change, aud 1 cannot more aptly describe 
the bill before the committee, in general terms, 
than I thus did more than four years ago. 
[HR DEFRCTS OF THR PRESENT TARIFF AND THE REM- | 
EDIES SUGGESTED BY THE NEW BILL. 
Why not maintain the isting tariff, and 


wherein does the bill sabasitted by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means differ from it? 
Several gentlemen have propounded these 
questions, and [ now propose to answer them 
brietly and rapidly. The existing law is crude 
and contains many incongruous provisions. 
It is not in accord with the theory of the free- 
trader or the protec tionist. It imposes the 
heaviest duties on articles of common consump- 
tion that we cannot produce. Thus, on chalk, 
not an inch of which has, so far asI have heard, 
been discovered in our country, it imposes 
duty of 833} per cent. It is bought at from 
75 cents to $1 50 per ton, and the duty is $10. 
‘This onerous duty is not protective. We have 
no chalk-fields, and produce no substitute for 
it. Itistherefore simply a tax, and one that 
everybody feels; the boy at his game of mar- 
bles, or before the blackboard in school, the 
housewife when she cleans her silver or bri- 
tannia ware, and the farmer in the cost of putty 
for his windows. The new bill puts chalk on 
the free list. 

Mr. ALLISON. Have we not increased the 
duty on putty, which enters into use in the 
house of every citizen in the land? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir; and why did we 





| petitors. 


|| camphor, 113 per cent.; on saltpeter, 77} per || where it was previously unknown, 1 /ius 


cent.; on varnish gums, none of which are pro- 
duced in this country, 80 per cent.; on tea, the 
laborer’s refreshing drink, 784 per cent. ; on cof- 
fee, 474 percent. Icould largely extend this list 
of duties, each of which is a tax on some article 
of common consumption wet produced in the 
country, and to that extent a bonus tu our com- 
Tam in favor of making all such arti- 
cles free ; and the committee has reduced the 
duties on them or put them on the free list. 
When this shall he done the gentleman from 
New York can calculate the percentage and find 


that our duties will oo favorably with | 


those imposed by England and France. 

DUTIES WHICH NEED READJUSTMENT. 
Another serious fault of the existing law is 
that so many of its duties are ad valorem. 
Dishonest men take advantage of this and have 
goods invoiced below the proper value, and 
thus not only defraud the Government, but do 
wrong to both the home manufacturer and the 
honest importer. This system of duties has 
much to do with the decline of American com- 
merce. ‘The large temptation to defraud the 
Government by undervaluation has caused | 
great houses abroad to establish agencies here | 


| distilled spirits. 
; the lower tax now collected. 


cially true of spices. 
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purchaser. ‘This is so with all the Shen 
steel-makers and most of the eontinens.). 
houses. In this way the frauds of th. . 
makers and silk manufacturers hays 
enormous, amounting to many millions 
lars. ‘The new bill substitutes specific dy: 
wherever it is practicable. 
The duties now collected on alcoho}; 

arations, and those in the productio yn of 
spirits are used, such as quinine, chlo Pots: 
collodion, &e., are now much too hi ch, | 
been adjusted to the tax of $2 per galj 
‘The new bill adjusts them + 


be 


; 


Many of the existing duties are so hich . 
defeat all their legitimate objects and de: 
the Government of all revenue. This je os 
It was in evidence 
many sources that these are importe j 
New York or San Franeisco and immed 
shipped in bond to the British provi 
whence they are smuggled back. The | vil] 


the committee proposes such reduetioy 


| the duties as will probably give the Gove 


| ment a handsome revenue while cheanep: 


| them to the consumer. 


| these changes. 
spirit of partisanship. 


The valve to the cow 
try of the changes proposed eannot fail to | 
very great. 
THE PRESENT LAW SIMOULD ED REVISED, N 
THROWN. 

Would that I could impress upon the Ho 
my estimate of the value to the countr 
I am discussing the bill in} 
In urging its accept 
ance I am pleading the cause of the 
and laborer, as I conscientiously believe t! 
it will, if adopted, increase the purchas 
power, t the exchangeable v alue of every bus 
of grain grown and hour of labor perforn 
in our country. Ihave no genera! condemn: 
tion for the existing law. It needs revision 
but should not be overthrown. As a reven 
measure it has exceeded the anticipations 0! 
its friends and the most earnest friends of | 
Government. It yielded for the year ending 
June 30, 1867, $176,417,810; for the year e 
ing June 30, 1868, $164,464,599 56; and 
the year ending June 30, 1869, $180,084,4 
and no preceding tariff produced results 
parable to these. 

And, sir, notwithstanding these faults it | 
been of great value as a protective measu 
By its protective influence it has added wu 


| to the power of the country and the prosper 


of the people. Under it our production o 
iron has been more than doubled, as | b 
already shown, and its production has | 
extended into new and large fields in diau 


increased value been given toal! the land i 


| States ; the increase being equal to the addi 


of the ‘value of the mineral lands to that 


| the agricultural surface; and more than thal. 


it _has provided a market in the neighborio 


of each furnace, in which articles can be s0\4 


' wnich would not bear transportation to distan' 


points or foreign lands. The farmers of lowe 
and Minnesota now produce for sale little 0! 


_ anything else than wheat and wool for expor' 


ation to the sea-board States or elsewher 


When manufactories are built or mines one 


villages spring up and create a market fort 
as potatoes and turnips, the productio! 
garden and the orchard, and for hay, by 
the western farmer will be relieve | | from 
necessity of growing’ successive crops 0! W 
to the exhaustion of the soil. These villa 
also afford a market for lamb, veal, ezs°: 
all the thousand things that come in as su! 
iary sources of income even to those W0 's 
on a great scale. Thus have many farmer 
the protective influence of the existing 

as well as in the stimulus it has given to , 
migration, and the addition of the mineral 


the agricultural value of immense eal Ne 
and to refuse to sell directly to an American || land in almost every State ; and while ences 
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-ing to improve it I renew my protest against 
"neal or overthrow. 

aileusett CONSIDERATION THAT HAS BEEN BE- 
ca vED UPON THE BILL BY THE COMMITTEE. 

: Chairman and gentlemen of the commit: 
' your Committee of Ways and Meanshave 


af 
us 


cred the earnest labor of a year tothe con- | 


oration of the revision of the tariff, a duty 
» eommitted to them by special resolution 
*she House. Inu the discharge of that duty 
. have traveled in great part at our own proper 
:t, relieved largely by the hospitality of rail- 
J, steamship, and other transportation com- 
vies, from the rocky coasts of Massachu- 
ves, and the waters of its bay, along the long 
“s of California and Oregon, and over the 
aqutiful waters of Puget sound, the Willa- 
+e and the Columbia rivers; we have list- 

}to merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and 
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should be, and so apportioned as to discriminate 
against our labor. ‘That on the crude article 
is 25 per cent. higher than that on the par- 


| tially refined, and 1s at the rate of 77} per cent. 
|| They are as follows: on partially retined salt- | 


2 


peter, 
and on refined, 3 cents. 


= 


but two grades of duty. 
crude article to 14 cent, and on the refined to 
2 cents. But while thus reducing the duty on 


' this important article the bili of the committee 


invites the establishment of its cheaper manu- 
facture in our midst and the employment of 
many ships in bringing us the raw material in 


| equal proportions from Peru and Germany. 


» of enterprise, representing all theinterests || 


T 
vel 


-y section of the country; and we have | 


son in all respects painstaking and deliberatein | 


- efforts to ascertain how the existing provis- 
onsof the tariff can be so modified as to yieldthe 
-.vornment adequate revenue, lighten the bur- 
ens of the eeapls, and stimulate all their in- 
iyetries with equal hand, And I conscientiously 

ieve that if the bill we have reported should 

, adopted without an amendment, except 

ose the committee is prepared to suggest, its 
ickening influence doula be felt in every 

partment of the productive and commercial 
justries of the country. It would do much 
revivify the languishing shipping interest. 


would give new and grander proportions to the | 


arket for your agricultural products. It would 


icturing and mechanical establishments, and 
would say to capitalists here and abroad, 
‘The protective policy of the country is con- 
rmed; you may safely embark in new enter- 
rises and develop new elements of the illim- 
table store and varieties of wealth now lying 
lormant within the country.’’ 
OW 1? WILL STIMULATE THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 
Do gentlemen ask how it will quicken com- 
? Let them turn to its free list. Our 


erce - 


mmerce is now with manufacturing nations | 


ihabiting the grain-growing and metalliferous 
sions of Europe. 
do except cotton, rice, tobacco, and petro- 


ANIM * 


Ail 5 


m us, unless war or drought or excessive 


u prevails over so large a section as to ma- | 


rially diminish the grain crop. We should 

ltivate an exchange of products with thenon- 
manufacturing tropical or semi-tropical coun 
ries. We want their gums, spices, barks, 
vory, dye-woods, drugs, and other productions 
which they would gladly exchange for our grain, 
spirits, cotton fabrics, axes, hoes, shovels, and 
in infinite variety of our productions. These 
countries are our natural markets, but we have 
excluded ourselves from them by our tariff 


They produce everything | 


other than these they want but little | 


aws. All other manufacturing countries admit | 
‘heir produetions free, while we impose duties | 


uthem which, as | have shown, are taxes upon 
ourselves in theirconsumption. But this does 
‘further wrong to the shipping interest in this 
wise: the London merchant gets their produc- 

nin exchange for the shoddy cloth, low-grade 


ron, and general ‘‘ Brumanagen’’ wares of | 


“ngland, and imports them free of duty. He 
ilps them to usin English steamers, and adds 
reight to his many other profits. This trade 
‘right belongs to us, and under the commit- 
‘ee’s bill we will enjoy it. 

Let me illustrate by a singleexample. The 
cost of saltpeter is a question of importance to 
Very railroad builder, quarryman, and miner, 
and we ought to import the raw material from 
‘WO countries remote from each other and 
manufacture it more cheaply than we now 
import it through London from India. The 


| 
| 
| 


If gentlemen will examine the free list they 


will find that it embraces muriate of potassa | 
The latter is a natural 


and nitrate of soda, 
product of Peru, and the former of Germany, 
and from 1,000 tons of each we can produce 
1,000 tons of saltpeter cheaper than we can 
import it from India. This would double the 


| tonnage required for the carrying of this arti- 


cle. 


have thus presented to the committee | 


cents per pound; on crude, 2} cents, | 
I'he new bill removes | 
| the discrimination against ourselvesand makes | 
It reduces that on the | 
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| not prevent it. 
| the English steel-makers implore us to close 


21 


Ilo. ov Reps. 


give us honest revenue and enable our steel 
manufacturers to live and extend their works. 

{n my recent remarks on Mr. Wells’s report 
I quoted the language of che senior partner of 
a steel-making firm in Shettield, England, in 
which he admitted the fact of undervaluation, 
and declared that while the law remains as it 
is the Government will be defrauded and ean- 
Thus the honest men among 


the door against fraud in which they must par- 


|| ticipate, or surrender our market to their less 


honest neighbors. Yet, for our well-devised 
effort to do justice to the Government and 


| honest importers, we are denounced as taxing 


| the people to build up monopolies! 


but one of many illustrations with which I || 
might detain them of the influence the bill will | 
| exercise upon our commerce if it becomes a 


law. 
STEEL AD VALOREM. 
I have said that one of the defects of the 


present law is its frequent application of ad 


valorems, which open the door to great frauds. 
I turn for an illustration to what seems to be 
a favorite topic of the gentleman from Iowa, 
[Mr. ALLISon ]—thearticle of steel. The gen- 


aintain in a healthy condition your manu- || tleman said the duty on steel in ingots, bars, 


sheets, and wire above a certain thickness is 2} | 


cents, and that we had raised it to 8} cents, 
while reducing the duty alittle on less important 
classes of steel. Let me state the case fairly. 
The present duty on ingots, bars, sheet, and wire 


not lessthan one quarter of an inchin diameter, | 


valued at 7 cents per pound or less, is 2} cents 
per pound; value 7 and not above 11 cents per 
pound, 3 cents per pound; valuedabove llcents 
a pound, 34 cents per pound and 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. The gentleman attempted to dis- 
credit the evidence which proves the magnitude 
of the frauds persistently perpetrated by the 
Sheffield steel makers for the last twenty years 
under this system; but the Secretary of the 
Treasury is acting uponit, and is largely increas- 
ing the revenues of the country from steel by 
regains it to be honestly invoiced. 


{uch evidence, confirmed by the admission | 


of one of the firms engaged in it, establish the 
fact that acombination has existed among these 


wealthy Englishmen to sell no steel in England | 


to Americans, but send itto agents in this coun- 
try for sale, and to so undervalue it that that 
which should pay 3} cents and 10 per cent. 
ad valorem has, to the extent of 9 pounds out 
of every 10, been undervalued and brought in 


| at 5 cents, and by the same fraudulent device 


and conspiracy the greater part of that which 
was subject to a duty of 3 cents has come in 
at 2}, 


Thus the Government has been defrauded || 
| of many millions of revenue. 


| the committee done in the premises? We have | 
| agreed to put all steel—that which was below 
| and that which was above, that which paid | 


| 
| 


2} cents a pound and that which paid 54 
cents a pound, or 84 cents and 10 per cent. ad 
valorem—under a duty of 8} cents per pound. 
We had steel importers and steel mafufactur- 
ers and experts before us, and they all agreed 
that there was no conceivable test by which 
examiners and inspectors of customs could 
distinguish between steel worth from 4 to 7 cents 
and that worth more than 11 cents pound; so 
that though we may thereby fora brief time do 
some injustice to those who use low-priced 
steel and those who produce high qualities of 


The gentleman from lowa will I am sure 
pardon me for correcting a statement of his, on 
which he amplified somewhat to-day touching 
steel-manufacturing in Pittsburg. The state- 
ment he read yesterday was not that her steel 
makers were able to compete with Kngland in 
1859 ; it was that steel-making in that city first 
became an assured success in that year. Le: 
enterprising men of capital had for many years 
been renewing the yet fruitless experiment. 
Man after man and firm after firm bad failed. 
Steel-works depreciated in value and new firms 
bought the stock and premises of old ones at 
reduced values, till, in 1859, ‘‘an assured suc- 
cess was attained.’’ ‘This was the phrase the 


| gentleman from lowa used yesterday when he 


| modities. 


had the paper before him. 
STEPHEN COLWBLL. 

1 am quite sure that he would not intention- 
ally misstate a fact. Nobody values him more 
highly than I do. He is as earnest on his side 
of this great question as | am on mine, and we 
are both of a temperament that requires us to 
have the figures before us to prevent a certain 
measure of exaggeration in our statements. 
There is, however, one point on which I am 
disposed to quarrel with him, and that is that 
he should have assumed to have found an ally 
in my venerable friend, Stepheu Colwell, and 
bya perversion of his language made him seem 
to plead against protection for American labor 
when the very words he quoted were written in 
its behalf. Sir, Stephen Colwell’s life has been 
devoted to hiscountry. It has beena life-long 
labor of love with him to promote the develop- 
ment of her vast stores of wealth and the pros- 
perity of her farmers and laborers. LHe was 
the friend and companion of Frederick List, 
the founder of the German Zollverein, who was 
for a few years an exile from his native land 
and a dwellerin the then undeveloped coal 
regions of Pennsylvania. After his death Mr. 
Colwell collected his writings and found pleas- 
ure in editing them; he has also written and 
published much in defense of protection as a 
sure means of promoting national greatness, 
cheap commodities, and the prosperity of the 
people; and I confess that | was both astonished 
and grieved that a portion of an article of Mr. 
Colwell’s demanding the repeal of internal tax- 


| ation, and showing that it-is a bonus to foreign 


manufacturers and a burden upon our home 


Mow. what has || producers, should be quoted by the gentleman 
Now, what has | 


trom lowa against the tariff bill, and to prove 
that protective duties add to the cost of com- 
I know my friend did not think of 
the wrong he was doing, but it is not just to 


_my venerable friend, whose life is drawing to a 
| close, that his language should be thus perverted 
| before the nation whose interest he has done so 
| much to promote. 


THB CLASBIFICATION OF IRON NOT NEW- 


But the gentleman from lowa asks why the 
classification of iron found in the bill was 


| adopted by the committee. I will tell him why. 


Sir, so far as classification of iron has been mod- 


| ified, and the changes are but few, they adopt 


| the expressed opinion of the Senate and 4 
utes on this article are higher than they || steel we have made a single duty, which will || 


former Committee of Ways and Means. 
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The Senate of the United States, on the 31st 
of January, 1867, passed a tariff bill. On the 
18th of February of that year the Committee 
of Ways and Means reported it to this House 
with certain amendments; and your commit- 
tee, finding a classification indorsed by the Sen- 
ate and Louse, followed it, except where they 


thought change necessary or judicious. ‘This | 
is the classification of which the gentleman | 


complains. 


[am too weary,and too much exhausted, | 


and your patience is too far gone, for me to 
proceed further with the discussion at pres- 
ent. There are points I would like to con- 
sider; but I must draw to a conclusion. 


PROOF THAT PROTECTION CITEAPENS GOODS. 


The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kerr, | 
speaking of my argument on Bessemer rails, 
said that as America produced but 30,000 tons 
per annum, the establishment of her works 
could have had no influence upon the price of 
inglish rails, because the quantity produced 
was relatively so small. I propose to illus- 


trate the fallacy of that argument by the con- | 


tents of the little box I hold ini my hand. So | 


long as America was unprepared to make Bes- 


semer steel no Englishman would sella ton of | 


rails for less than $150. I have told the story 
to this committee once, and I will not now 


repeat the details. But when in 1865 the works | 
of Griswold & Co., at Troy, New York, and | 


the Freedom Works, at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 


vania, were ready to deliver Bessemer rails, | 


Iinglishmen who had been swearing that they 
could not sell them at less than $150 a ton 
immediately offered them at $130. And when 
our worksincreased from two to six they dropped 
their price down to $100, and if necessary they 
will drop it to $50, or until they force the own- 
ers of our establishments to abandon the pro- 
duction and apply their premises and machinery 
to some other use. 


Their policy is to crowd out our works; or, | 
as Lord Brougham advised in 1815, just after || 


the close of our war, ‘* to spend any amount of 
money to strangle in the cradle the infant in- 
dustries the exigencies of the war had called 
into existence in the United States.’’ ‘They 
will spend any amount of money to crowd out 
these tive or six Bessemer-rail works, and then 
put the price up to figures that will be satis- 
factory to themselves. 

I said I would illustrate the argument by the 
contents of a small box [ hold inmy hand. It 
contains a few very small articles and speci- 
mens of the material of which they are made. 
They are gas-tips of a kind that till quite lately 


were made exclusivelyinGermany. Theythen | 
sold in our market at from $6 to $12 per gross. | 


I cannot tell you whether this afforded so grand 


a profit as Bessemer rails did at $150 gold per | 


ton. But, as recent events prove, it must have 
paid splendidly. Since the close of the war 
there was found in the interior of Tennessee a 
deposit of tale, of which these are specimens, 
| holding up small pieces. ] 


This is carried not | 


in foreign ships, but by our transportation com- | 


panies to Boston, giving business to our rail- 
road companies between the heart of ‘Tennessee 
and Massachusetts. ‘There Yankee ingenuity 
converts the tale into gas-tips which will not 


corrode, such as the Germans make, and for | 


which they had the monopoly of our market. 
These American men have embarked a large 


capital in this enterprise, and employ many || 


people in Tennessee and Massachusetts. They 


are busy making these little gas-tips and creat- | 
ing a market for western grain, and converting 


newly-arrived laborers from Europe into well- 
paid American workingmen. 

What effect has their enterprise had on the 
price of porcelain gas-tips? The German man- 
ufacturers, who could not sell these gas-tips for 


less than $6 to $12 a gross, now suddenly drop | e 
their price and are flooding the market with || had the pleasure of corresponding we hear from timo 
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them at $2 a gross. At this price they will 
soon destroy their Yankee rival and regain their 
old monopoly. 


Now, are we wrong when we say that if | 


anybody makes a profit out of us we prefer 
that it shall be those who feed on American 
wheat, wear American wool, and give good 
wages to American workmen? ‘The little gas- 
tip illustrates the truth that American compe- 
tition cheapens foreign commodities quite as 
well as the weightier article of steel rails. 
SILK POPLINS. 

Cases of this kind are continually coming 
before us. Let me tell you of another from 
away up in the mountain counties of New 
York, at Schoharie. <A quiet, unpretending 
citizen, seeing that there were a large number 
of unemployed girls in and about the village, 
made the experiment of manufacturing an arti- 
cle in great demand for ladies’ dresses, known 
as silk poplins. He equaled the foreign goods 
in quality, was underselling them, and to the 
extent of his capacity to produce was driving 
them out of the market, when by a change in 
the wool tariff the duty on his goods was unin- 
tentionally reduced, and the foreigners have 
him at a disadvantage ; and if we do not pass 
this bill, or give him other relief, he must 
close his factory, lose the capital he has invested 
in it, and scatter the formerly idle girls he now 
employs at good wages. 

These are the facts of the case. The wool 
bill, in order to let coarse woolen goods in at 
a low rate, provides that when they are overa 
certain number of ounces to the square yard 
they shall come in at 40 percent. Poplins are 
in considerable part of silk ; they are finer and 
more valuable than any heavy woolen goods, 
but the silk add to their weight, and it has 


| been held that the duty on them has been re- 


duced from 60 to 40 per cent. Unless the relief 
proposed in this bill be given, Mr. Barr is likely 
to be ruined and his factory closed. 
TIN AND NICKEL. 
The present law puts a duty of 15 per cent. 
on tin in pigs or bars. We produce no tin, 
though I believe they have recently discovered 


' a bed of ore in California, and it is thought to 
| exist in Missouri. 


I hope it does, and that it 
may soon be developed. We cannot make tin- 


| plates by reason of the duties on block tin and 
| palm-oil. 


This bill of the committee proposes 
to put palm-oil, an African product, and block 


| tin on the free list; so that we may begin the 


manufacture of sheet tin, for which we export 
annually $8,000,000 in gold. 

While we have no well-ascertained deposits 
of tin ore the country abounds in deposits of 
nickel. Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Connecticut have 
large deposits of it; yet when the law of 1861 
was passed its manufacture had not been at- 
tempted ; and a duty of 15 per cent., the same 
as that on block tin, was put on nickel. Our 
bill proposes to enable the men of Missouri 
to work the vast deposits of mine La Motte; 
the men of Kentucky to work the large deposits 
in that State, and the people of Connecticut to 
establish nickel works in the immediate vicinity 
of their great factories of Britannia and other 
white-metal wares by putting the same rate of 
duty on nickel that we have on copper, zinc, 
lead, iron, and other metals. 

THE EFFECT OF PROTECTING NICKEL. 

Now let me show you what will be the effect 
ofthismeasure. I holdin my hand a letter from 
Evans & Askin, the great nickel manufacturers 
of England. They tell us how they will punish 
us if we increase the tariff on nickel; and I 
hope you will join me in invoking their pun- 
ishment. But let them speak for themselves, 
as they do in this letter. It reads thus: 

BrrminGuaM, March 18, 1868. 

Dear Sir: Although it is now some time since w 
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| to time of the progress you are making j ss iff act 
trade in America, and we trust you find ae Nicke| wr les 0 

| a remunerative and successful one, UsiDeg artic 

We hear that attempts are being made toinfly eral cons 
Congress to increase largely the import duro” well be |! 

| refined nickel, and although perhaps we ,o | 
os 7 pS We Might o> ynon the 
first regret that the duties should be raised y. sie 
not quite sure it would not ultimately be to'o,. I belie 
vantage; for, if the duties are so raised as to 1 jegislato 
the import of nickel almost prohibitory we sone - nortal 
once adopt measures to sen eae at im} | 


u out one of the ; vege He 
members of our firm and erect a nickel] refines believe 


the States. In fact from the large quantities of );/."" measure 
and cobalt ores offered to us by mine La Motte That act 
Haley Smelting Company, and several other: 


are almost disposed to do so at once, as we more su 


; think js 
might answer our purpose. better than forwarj." ward, dl 
the refined article from this country. We are nor 1293-—¢4 
rot 183% 


of course, selfish enough to wish a monopoly of +) < Uni 
nickel trade in America, but we hope and inten, this Un 


have a share of it, either by shipment to or reg,;,. of 1828 

in the States. 7s 1299 an 
Should we decide upon erecting works ip yo, . i Z 

country may we reckon on any supply of ore {;.. was Une 

your mine, in addition to other sources ? = Clay, av 
Weare, dear sir, yours, ome 7e the pass 

i. NS & SKIN : 
Mr. Joskpn WHARTON. ASKIN, great m 


Let them come on with their skilled nick}. = 7 
makers; let them bring their capital by millions. lhe ac 


let them, if they can, bring 100,000 people t, when tl 
consume the grain of Missouri; and we yj a an S 
give them all welcome. By increasing the dyty - a a 
on nickel from 15 to 40 per cent. mine La Mois until 1 
will thus becomea great manufacturing center, 7 oe 
and there will be a new market, not dependen; sp - 
on long lines of railroad or ocean transportg. = 
tion for the grain and wool of the valley of the aaa 
Mississippi. geen 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, | plead + 1d 
with the gentlemen of the committee to forge: ‘aris. 
their sectional feelings, to put aside party strife, on . " 
to remember that the glory and the power of elope 
their country depend on the prosperity, intel. oo 
ligence, and aspiring hopes of the laboring Pansy 7 
people and their children. I beg them, as | oa : 
know they all love their country, to stand by her : The 
industries, and to aid the poor and oppressed 
laborers of other lands to escape from a die! “Tha 
of ‘‘rye and potatoes’’ to a land of free schools of the 
and liberal wages, in which the daily fare of und | 
the family will be of wheat, mutton, beef, or — 
pork, with the vegetables and the fruits of al! aa 
the States of our broad and then assuredly recur 
prosperous country. ee 
sa “leer and en 
The Tariff. ae 
ones aur. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOEL F. ASPER, me 
OF MISSOURI, ae 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, such 
March 28, 1870. ot = 
The House beingin the Committee of the Wholeon — a 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 7 at 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 1068) to amend existing laws sit 
relating to the duty on imports, and for other pur- = \ . 
pose - 
Mr. ASPER said: san 
Mr. Cuairman: I would not now address the ate 
Committee of the Whole upon the bill under doe 
consideration, and seem to antagonize tlie re- 1968 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means, adop 
were it not for the fact that the constituents ts he 


whom I represent are deeply interested in the Th 
result of these deliberations. I represent, s!', 
a constituency engaged for the most part 10 


agricultural pursuits. They are burdened, acl 
grievously burdened, by the existing tariff; and natio 
it would seem by a reference to the bill vow M 
before us that if it is to become a law addi aan 
tional burdens are to be imposed upon them. oe 
Lest I should subject myself to a charge 0! rae 
neglecting their interests and their rights 1 Pi 
this matter I propose to address the commit: pe 
tee upon this subject. the 

The question of the tariff is one which has he: 
agitated this country almost from the organ! ac 
zation of the Government down to the preset ulat 
time. By a reference to the statute-books, er i 
will be found that there have been at differen' ow 


times enacted into law some thirty-six differen' 
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tariff acts, fixing different rates of duty upon 
w ticles of importation entering into the gen- 
a consumption of the people, so that it can 


well be said that we have no settled policy | 


upon the subject. 

| believe that a reference to the history of 
,gislation upon this question may be of some 
‘mportance in shaping our present action. I 
yelieve it is conceded that the first general 


measure of protection was adopted in 1824. 


[hat act continued in force till 1828, when a | 


wore stringent tariff law was passed. After- 
ward, during the great contests of 1832 and 
1833—contests which came very near rending 
‘his Union in twain—a modification of the act 
4 1828 was effected. An act was passed in 


1go9, and another in 1833, the latter of which | 
was the great compromise measure of Henry | 
(iay, and which continued in operation until | 


he passage of the act of 1842, which was the 


reat measure of that Whig Administration | 
‘hat eame into power with the election of 1840. | 


rhe act of 1842 continued in force till 1846, 
vhen there was enacted a tariff fixing duties 
san average of from 20 to 80 per cent. ad 
valorem; and this act continued in operation 
yatil 1897, when a modification was adopted 
reducing duties generally; and the act of 1857 
was continued in foree until changed by the 
vet of 1861, which was an act to pay certain 
freasury notes, create a loan, and increase 
juties on imports. : 

During our experience under the tariffs 
of 1846 and 1857, which were called revenue 
tariffs, duringwhich time, a period of fourteen 
years, the country was prosperous, the Repub- 
jican party, in its first national convention at 
Chicago, in 1860, adopted as a part of its plat- 
form a resolution which I ask the Clerk to 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Resolution No. 12. 

“That, while providing revenue for the support 
of the General Government by duties on imports, 

und policy requires such an adjustment of these 
imposts as to encourage the development of the 
industrial interests of the whole country; and we 
commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agri- 
culture remunerative prices, to mechanics and man- 
ufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence.”’ 

Mr. ASPER. This resolution placed the 
Republican party, then organized as a national 
party, squarely + oe the ground of adjusting 
our tariffs upon the basis of revenue, allowing 
such incidental protection to all tho industries 
of the country as such a tariff would give— 
nothing more. The position of our party has 
not changed since that time. But the war 
imposed upon us new obligations; it imposed 
additional burdens upon the people; and in 
view of these burdens and the inequality of 
the adjustment of our tariffs since the conclu- 
sion of the war, in view of the internal tax- 
ation and the taxation by means of import 
duties, the national Republican convention in 
1868 gave its attention to the question, and 
adopted a resolution, which I send to the desk 
to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“ Resolution No. 4. 
. It is due tothe labor of the nation that taxation 
should be equalized and reduced as rapidly as the 
national faith will permit.”’ 

Mr. ASPER. Now, sir, the labor of the 
country is looking to us for relief, to our party, 
toknow if we intend to keep this pledge. The 
laboring population, the agricultural interests, 
temand that their burdens shall be lightened ; 
aud well they may, for the burdens imposed by 
the tariff laws adopted during the war and since 
the war—the tariffs of 1864 and 1867—are such 
as call loudly for relief. The agricultural pop- 
wation of the country is not interested directly 
or indirectly in levying of tariff duties in such 
“ Way as to afford direct protection to partic- 
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ular classes or interests. Pennsylvania has no 
right to come here ‘and demand of us special | 
protection for her iron interests. Ohio has no 
right to come here and demand special protec- 
tion for her iron and wool interests. New York 
has no right to claim from us special protection 
for her salt interests. The lumbering interests 
of Michigan and Wisconsin have no right to 
claim special protection for their particular 
interest. Such special protection cannot in 
any way relieve from taxation the great agri- 
cultural population. 

Sixty-five hundred thousand of our people 
are agriculturists, dependent directly upon the 
cultivation of the soil for their subsistence and 
for the comforts of life for themselves and their 
families. The earnings of these people amount, | 
year by year, according to the estimate of 
of the Statistical Bureau, to $3,300,000,000: 
and they, as a matter of course, have a right 
to be heard, and to ask that no unnecessary 
burdens shall be laid upon them and their 
business and interests in the levying of duties 
on imports. They have the right to make that 
demand in the adjustment of the duties on 
imports, levied for the purpose of raising rev- | 
enue. I believe we all agree in the proposi- 
tion that the tariff is for the purpose primarily | 
of raising revenue to carry on the Government, 
to pay the interest on the national debt— 
$125,000,000, to raise a sinking fund for the 
purpose of eventually paying off this debt, and 
for the purpose of raising sufficient revenue to 
carry on the civil and ordinary expenses of the 
Government. That being the case, what meas- 
ure of duty shall be levied and how shall that 
duty be levied so as to relieve the great indus- 
tries of the country from any unnecessary bur- 
dens? For, sir, 1 take it if a tariff is so ad- | 
justed as to place any unnecessary burden on 
any particular interest it is wrong in its adjust- 
ment, and should be corrected by the proper | 
authority. 

Is there such an adjustment in the bill pro- | 
posed by the Committee of Ways and Means | 
as that no unnecessary burden shall be attached 
to any particular interest? Not whether it is 
going to benefit by protection the iron inter- | 
est; not whether it is going to benefit by pro- | 
tection the salt interest or the lumber interest 
or the coal interest; not that, sir; for I deny 
the right of Congress to levy such a duty spe- 
cially and particularly for protection. I am 
willing to vote for a tariff so adjusted as that it 
will raise the necessary amount of revenue to 
supply the needs of the Treasury and to secure 
the payment of interest and eventually the | 
principal of the debt of the nation; and I am 
willing that adjustment shall be so made, if it 
can be made, that it will bear alike on all the 
industries of the country, and at the same time 
give incidental protection to our manufactures. 


that; but on the contrary I believe the adjust- 
ments are of such a character as to discrimi- 
nate against our industries ; and looking at the 
history of the country under the operations of 
the tariff laws—and I gather my views from 
what is seen in the administration of the law 
as it now stands—in the adjustment of the 

| duties with a view to the protection of certain 
interests, those burdens have grown larger year 
by year and have moreand more heavily pressed 
down the energies of the great industries of the 
country. 

Among the articles of production specially 
protected which enter into the consumption of 
the country we find several of the leading arti- 
cles on which heavy duties are imposed and 
which burden the people. I do not propose in 
the remarks I shall submit to go over all the 
articles. I propose to refer to one or two lead- 
ing articles and to show the effect on the agri 
cultural interest, and with such reference to rest 
the case, so far as I am concerned, in present- 
ing the interests of the people whom I[ represent. 
One of the articles which enters into the con- 
sumption of the people is salt; anether is lum- 
ber, another is iron, and another woolen goods. 
Now, the people west of the Mississippi river, 
the agricultural interest there, are deeply inter- 
ested in the duties levied upon those articles. 
If the adjustment can be so made as to meet 
the wants of the Treasury, and at the same time 
to relieve the agricultural interest from those 

| heavy burdens, we ought to do it. I know the 
| people west of the Mississippi river whom I rep 

resent here are patriotic. They are willing to 
bear every burden which fairly belongs to them. 
If it be necessary to give a quarter or a hall, 
. nay, even the whole of their surplus, in order 
to support the Government and to pay the pub 
| lic debt they are ready and willing to do it; but 
they are not ready or willing to meet that bur- 
den unless the money arising from it enters into 
the Treasury of the country. 

Now, sir, we are levying under the present 
tariff at the average rate of 47 per cent. Forty 
seven per cent. is the amount of duty imposed 
upon all articles, including those which enter 
into general consumption. On salt the duty 
is over 100 per cent. On many kinds of iron 
which enter into general consumption the duty 
ranges from 40 to over 100 per cent., and on 
some kinds it is over 200 per cent. No tariff 
| has ever before been adjusted at so high a rate 
as the one under which the country groans 
to-day. I have here a table prepared by the 
| Special Commissioner of the Revenue, and at 

tached to his report for 1869, which shows the 
date of every tariff law enacted, the amount 
of imports, dutiable and free, the amount of 

revenue collected each year, and the rate | 
cent. each year on dutiable articles, with the 
| rate per cent. on the aggregate of imports. It 
| is as follows: 


TARIFFS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Statement showing the revenue collected each year from 1789 to 1868, the amount of dutiable 
imports and free goods imported annually, and the average rate of duty on imports annually. 


| ! 








| | Imports. 3S\ os 
G2) so t& 
Dates. Tariffs. | Customs. POPC Pere bt 
| [eS] oo 
| Pree. Dutiable. | Total, [avi ea 
From March 4, | 
1789, to Dec. 31, | _ | 
1790—August 10...! General ................... - . ‘ - | - 
1791—March 3B......) Spirits.............eeseee $4,399,473 09 | - - $52,200,000 | 
1792—May 2......... PUI GE Wis validvsdcviccne 3,443,070 85 | - “ 31,500,000 ‘ 11 
TIE ad, <aicl ta dares sd shade tendensennddete otesete -aderdh. & Se | . - 31,100,000 “ 134 
| 1794—J une 7......... SINAN ci sinniosionsnl 4.801.065 28 | . i 31.600,000 | - 1{ 
17% —January 29... Supplementary ...... 5,588,461 26 - - 69,756,268 “ q 
TOD, hii cei secs. dU aeceeeds Tidtahecsdertitesc dua “Gene Of - - $1,436,164 - - 
1797—March 3......| General ...............000 7,549,649 65 - - 75,379,406 . Ww 
1798 7,106,061 93 - ~ 68,551,700 rt 
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the act of 1828, under which nullification was 
threatened, averaged 39.3 per cent. on duti- 
able articles, or 53.8 per cent. on the aggregate 
of importations. It will be also seen that we 


Under that tariff the great amount 
of salt that was consumed in the country was 
obtained in the State of New York, in the 
State of Ohio, in the State of West Virginia, 


+ - nan: iD 
SSS || are compelled to pay that duty in addition , ee le 
& |, | the price of the salt which they purchase in a ae 
; Imports. |\22|23 | proof of this statement [ refer to the prices ee ndu 
etal | BSia , ‘ Te . o' . a ob om 
es Tariffs. Sestousd. Kt 12 aE Sa |@3 | current all over the country. I refer to the ‘gainat 
} 5/28 | fact that in 1860 the price of salt was fron ). oh an 
Free Datiable. Total. gg | £a | to 20 cents a bushel, and that the same galt as aie 
: -_-———- — 2 ao - ~—-—|——- | now quoted at 48 cents a bushel. ‘hig jg 1), cont 
i . ° ° 1@ er 
LOO. .. essemnsevadinividlwwpeenciderteesecnt ivvenie sesesei AOE $76,333,333! - 16 difference in price which the People of the aports 
BUS ens fare svernsar uence 40,479,417 61 64,666,666 » country are compelled to pay for an artic fair 
March editerranean fund. 93,0 ; - $5,000,004 - . . ; ‘Cl @ tal 
March , | Li rht money 12,936,487 04 120,600 000 _ 105 which enters into the home consumption and 113 COU 
14,667,698 17 129,410,000 ili | into the domestic life of the inhabitants of y), sto br 
I aellildeialilil 15,845,521 61 138,500,000 | - | Ii | whole country. It is used in every househo\; sashel ' 
1 OS -ancovens sui oneroeonenmoreoeannmaceyecsierst TT SOB TDD bs Po tooo | | 3. | and this duty becomes an element in fixing ;), aa 
1410... ee es 8,583,309 3 85,400,000 . | 10 price of the pork and beef packed all over ),, Passi 
RL... .pdors ose ppm ireenr eects an 13,313,222 73 53,400, 000 . 25 country, which enters into the consumption oj rtha ¢ 
igs july bc -oeoee er omle euenss Bo gt = 17,080,090 ; ib the people everywhere, and thus increases {) iow to 
eri Tags 5,998,772 08 12'965,000 | - | 47 | price of food. it he BED 
1" SSenenam sauna 1 BB 9A? » - 13,041,27 - | 55 Now, if these are facts, if it be true that t},. oil 
1s] il 27 Min. for protection..| 36,306,874 88 ‘ 7,103, 00% s 25 ce - is : 2 i ‘ 
is April , win. fo I jotestia - 7s f Me too : 7 price has been increased in consequence of the non th 
Is14—April 20.. Iron and alum.........| 17,176,385 00 : 121,750,000 | - 14 higher duty, I ask why is 1b levied? It is ga vhieh ¢ 
is19—March 3 Wines 22 3,608 - - - 87 125.000 ; - |B that the salt interests of New York and of Mic). fene 
1420 oie 5,005,612 1 ‘ 74,45 } a : . ~~ _ . . > 
heed | 4 Seat a ; is'473 708 57 $10,082,313 $52,503,411 Bete 35.6 at || gan need protection ’ that the salt interest Ol r 
1m veceeen| 24,068,066 43” 7908708 | 75949293 83.241-541 | 2L7 | 28.9 || West V irginia needs protection. This plea, of if it is 
IBD, »-vgses siscarvesece seoncesssereaecssevere| SebyMO2024 20 1,048,288 68,530,979 77,579,267 | 32.7 | 28.8 || course, implies that the duty must increase t)) ind wi 
yp aney a ees ee our er 4 imeapree Of eaieaae rene a | Sho || price of salt, and that the farmer, or whoeye; tona 
21 oo 4 wr S wit ),002, 0009 YO a ol. ue | ’ . © oo — 
ee seek a vow) 26,083,861 97 12)587!769 72408708 841974477 | 34.6 | 30.7 || else purchases a bag of salt, is compelled to 
j : ceressesseecececeneacesereae| 20,948,900 57 11,855, 104 67,628,964 79,484,068 | 41.3) 35.1 || pay an increased price in consequence of {) reasu 
~May ly Min. extended.........) 29,951,251 90 12,379,176 76,130,648 $8,500,824 | 39.3 | 33.8 |] duty al 
1x20 verseeere| 21,088,001 11 11,805,501 62,687 025 74,492,527 | 44.31 37.1 |} > sop Ee ties 
Iso0—May 20 (offee, tea, molasses, 28,389,505 os 12,746,245 58,130,675 70,876,920 | 48.8 | 40 | By the returns made to the Statistical Bureay Wisco) 
ia copa tene cance soa hain S6.SUG.118 19 13,456,025 | 89,734,499 103,191,124 | 40.8 | 35-4 |) it appears that only about $1,000,000 has been ie bus 
July | Modifications . 241175 69 14,249, 453 $6,779,813 101,029,266 | 23.8; 29. f} 2d as the reve » derived fr ef nt 
1833—March Compromis 24,177,578 52 | 33,447,950 | 75,670,361 | 108,118,311 | 31.9 | 22.4 || Tecelved as the revenue derived trom the dut - 
1834 18,950,705 965 63,393,180 58,228,152 128,521,382 | 32.61 15 || onimported salt. This shows that the man, iY 
: eaind| Gaen| oo tiooarias | aeO) 17-3 || facturers of the country cannot supply the B theo 
MUL 327 O4 #2, 006,45 9,989,035 | SLO} om |i . . : ale ; 
ISLE Lal Ol 69.250 021 110°939-217 353 | jo%¢ || mand, and that the effeet of the duty is simp); f the 
s coos! 19,702,825 45 60,860,005 52,857,399 113,717,404 | 37.8 | 17.3 || to increase the price which the consumers of ynal 
. grr 63 tesa Sete ain eter aie 2 tt | country have to pay. On all importations du 
si se eerecerescooes “oe LEO Bo 07, 196,2 49,945,315 O7,141,519 | 30. 4.) | a" 3 a 
1— Sept. Ti ree list taxed. 19°919.492 17 6019°731 61.928, 4465 127-946-177 | 39.2 | 15.6 || Salt the duty paid is larger than the cost: may 
\u ) (ieneral rise 16,662,745 84 3),627,456 69,534,601 190,162,087 | 23.1 | 16.6 || carriage. Now, we may ask where ih 1D 
10,208,000 4 o 4 4,554 29,179,215 64,753,700 30.7 15.7 }} creased price voes. We consume the salt wl 1e8 1 
2)),280,307 38 24,766,838] 83,6608, 154 103,405,085 | 35.1 Bei. luced oe Ne York. Michiea: Oi ome 
; 30,952,416 21 2? 147,840 95,106,704 117,234,564 | 32.5 96.4 |) 1S proc uct a an 1 ew Ork, v ic Ngan, ! I 
Ade. 6 Revenue tariff. 26,712,668 0) 24,767,799 96,924.058 121,691,797 Ht | 21-9 |] and West Virginia, together with that whic! will t 
shisha a ceiaees isa aeeioe or ¥ | imported, amounting to 627,421,176 poun iT 
i liad, ) aa, (10,00, DR ID, at é i ae : yn » spare te 
ee ' | S8'348°739 00) 29°er7'665 147.857.4539 | 33 iy.2 |} on which the duty collected was $1,046,225 us te 
() 3,668,685 00 22,710,382 | 155,427,936 178,138,318 | 25.2 | 22.3 | Where does the money go to upon that cou: mixe 
$9,017,968 0) | 25,106,587 101, T18.345 216,224,982 | 25 | 22.6 |) sumed in this country? By reason of this hiv! sb 
47,339,325 00 20,092,934 | 183,252,508 , 212,945,442 | 2 222 || tariff the p ee he | duaod 
58,981,855 00 31,383,554 936,595,113 967,978,617 | 25 2 | tari the price upon the LOM e- proc uced sia. 
.| 64,224,190 00 33,285,821 271,276,560 | 304,562,381 | 23.5 | 21.1 || is increased. Does it benefit the people in av eee 
3,025,796 00 40,000,335 | 271,378,184 | 261,468,520 | 23° | 20.3 || way? Does it benefit the Government? \ Past 
ia b-iienantiniarseanspteliairnaneniaetiat’ 64,022,863 00 50,909,706 | 207,034,238 | 314,639,942 | 25. | 20.3 lowe ; ioe, nN eho &1 O99 ES 
March 3......| General. 63,875,905 00 66,729,306 294,160,835 | 360:890,141 | 21.5 | 17.3 || We get into the Treasury about $1,000,0 ea 
is 41,789,621 00 80,319,275 ( 202,203,875 | 282,613,150 | 20 14.5 H and we pay into the treasuries of the sali w Ih 
) ABS 82 FQ 78 : os 7 220 % on | « - | . “ore j own 
VSO... cesneoessssnane ene ssseresneensnseentansens BOO SAE OO TITLING | 2OW.OATOL | 338,768,130 | 19 | 14.6 || ufacturers many millions more; how many ! G4] 
ries OS187,oll OO 9USH7I9 279,872,827 | 362,166,254 19 | 147 | i - probably $4,000,000 to $5,000.00 
(March 2) “A : ve ae 2 | not know ; probably $4, ’ AM Dd, VUU,| ! 
1. August 5 39,582,185 00 154,559,195 218,180,191 | 352,739,387 | 18.1 | 11.2 || Is this necessary? 1 know that the gentle f 
(Dee. 1) | f, lew York {Mr -Cartiy] has put i 
1862—July 1 General 19,056,393 00 *91,603,481 183,843,458 | 275,446,909 | 28,7 | 17.7 || sous fer park LUs, Myvseems] hss pat in: sia 
ar March .. 69,059,642 00 14.825,020 W8,093,891 252,919,920 | 33.2 B.7 plea 1ere for the salt-manufacturing inter 1% ‘ 
I641—June 30 (reneral ./ 102,316,153 00 54,244 183 275,320,951 | 329,565,134 | 37.2 3 ; of that State. I listened to the gentlem ins 1800, 
. 1 QOX Ii 54 a 5 4 OO OF 9842 B55 eno QQ « . . ° . dOL.. 
{ N mon — 3 54,925,250 00 D4SI,08S | 194,206,064 | 248,550,602 | 43.7 | 342 |) argument; but I still ask, is it necessary t! 462 
May 16 179,046,630 00 69,728,618 , 375,783,510! 445,512,158 | 47.06; 40.2 || erat ent at this ee . 
(July 28) || Would the reduction of the duty stop the ma + 
1867—March 2 Wool and woolens... 176,417,811 00 39,105,708 72,627,601 | 411,738,309 | 47,34) 42.8 || ufacture of a single pound of salt? oD 
i$ povegeeernne wesnnensnsazensensemansecoes | LOM AOLOW O6 | BYSOLIAT | 313,600,301 | 373,400,448 | 47.80) 4b |) ES OB dd De 5 
1830 Beb. 34 Copper increased, .....| 180,048,425 63 ALITA 72_—395,817/989 | 437,026,511 | 4.48! 41.2 || Why, sir, this Onondaga company, a! y 
' __ || which there is so much said, organized by « 
; , = ‘| consolidation of the various salt compan Tub) 
.in these amounts are included imports into the southera ports during the war, from which no revenue Cor solida a the v zene Se P: ~ 1250 pe 
was derived, namely: in 1861, $17,089,234; in 1852, $90,789, and in 186t, $2,220. || the State of New York about the yeat on 
with a paid-up cash capital of $160,000, ma 
It will beseen that no tariff heretofore called |} Under the tariff of 1846 the duty upon salt || ufactures nearly 7,000,000 bushels of sali | 
‘‘ protective '’ has been levied at as high arate |} was merely nominal; I believe 15 per cent. ad || year; and, sir, that company paid dividend , 
of duty as under our present laws. Indeed, || valorem. 


the 8 years from 1860 to 1868 amounting 
$2,000,000, and had besides $600,000 on he 
as a surplusfund. This isan annual divi 
of $250,000 per year, and with the sur; 









| 
| 
| 
| and more recently in the State of Michigan ; | double the actual capital invested. The p sal 
have had only 8 years of protective tariff, for || and in addition to the amount which could be || ple of the country are ready to pay a fair p'! 186 
71 years up to 1860, except double duties dur- |} procured from the salt-works of those States || for the salt they consume; but will they encu! 196 
ing the war of 1812; and it is a curious fact || large importations were brought into the coun- || being compelled to pay high prices in order ' . 
that no political party has held control of the | try. And I believe that the facts show that the || swell the dividends of particular manufactur" = 
Government more than one term of four years || salt interest in no one of those varions States || companies? Lask, is it in the interest of labo", fra 
that has adopted a protective policy as distin- |) suffered in consequence of the amount of im- 1 is it just, is it right that we should continu: = 
guished from a revenue policy. The present || portations and the lowness of the duty levied || to do this? Every man who buys an ounce 0! - 
tariff and those levied during the war have || upon salt. But on a readjustment of the duties salt with which to season, as a condiment, (°° pri 
been sustained under the argument of neces- || under the new tariff law a higher rate of duty || food upon his table away off in the prair’: th 
Et sity; but the necessity of keeping on so high || was imposed: on salt in bulk 18 cents per 100 | every farmer through the country, every po’ : 
. a rate of duties no longer exists. The people || pounds, and in bags 24 cents per 100 pounds. {| laborer, every man throughout the communi) ' 
i. demand such adjustment as will relieve them a what has been the result of these higber || pays this tax, not into the national Treasury, G 
Ht of a portion of the burden. duties? Why, the farmer of the western prairie |! but into the treasury of the Onondaga com im 
i 
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DP! Valley 


any, in order to swell the great dividends of 
dition to al 


$22 12 to $29 S4. The next year it was at || men would go on with their business without 
: company. Why, sir, it 1s unjust; it is not 


| 52 
| $27 42, and in 1868 it was at $25 95. I have |! this tariff. 
| 
\| 

















Pine trees would be cut and sawed 
hase, j, eortof taxation that the people are willing | not the prices for last year. But I have read || into lumber, and shipped wherever there was 
he price endure, and they have a right to cry out | enough to show that the price of lumber has || a demand for it. And he demand for lumber 
€F to th “inst this interest, and to cry out against || increased. W hy and how is it that this increase || is constantly increasing year by year, as the 
8 from eh an adjustment of taxation. if there were || of price exists ? As it not because of the impo- } following facts, takentrom Mr. Wells’s report 
Me salt j, at it nominal duty upon salt of 5, 10, or 15 | sition by the tariff law of this duty of $2 per | for 1868, will show: 
his ig the ue cent. ad valorem, there would be sufficient || 1,000 feet on a certain class of lumber and | Thus the increase at Albany of the quantity of 
© Of the mportation, which would give to the ‘Treasury $1 per 1,000 feet on another elass? And the | pogenenee sasniiiee Fecsived by the cavale slano 
i artic , fair revenue, and, with the manufacture in | bill now pending adjusts the duties on a still | eat, OFS per went. per Gunes: white an Ghicese 
On and 3 country, would create such a competition higher seale for the lower grade ot lumber. || in the four years from 1863 to 1867, the increase in 
nts of th, to bring salt baek to a reasonable price per || ‘The gentleman from Micbigan { Mr. Srric- | the receiptn was as follows: on lumber, 113 per cent.; 
useho|d * rd and bring it home to the people, and || Lanp] who spoke here on Saturday says that | shingles, 159 per pent: amd in laths, 201 per ont, 
fixing th ; ould to that extent cheapen their food. || the State of Michigan alone had added to the | Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman yield for 
| Over the ‘Passing along, for I cannot oecupy any great || production of lumber during the last year | a question ? , : 

Option of ‘h of time upon one particular point, IL wish || 2,000,000,000 feet. If that be true, and [|| Mr. ASE ER, X es, certainly, — 
eases tl; | w to call the attention of the committee to || have no reason to doubt it, then the amount || — Mr. BLAIR. The question 1 Wish to putto 
‘ye proposed adjustment of the duties on lum- |} which has been paid into the pockets of the || the gentleman is, whether in the State of Mis- 
3 that the ». | believe that this bill increases the duty || lumbering men in Michigan last year was in || sourt Canada lumber competes with the lum- 
1Ce Of the » the cheaper artiele of lamber, that lumber || the neighborhood of $2,000,000. | ber of W iscOnsin and Minnesota ? Is not the 
t is said eh goes into consumption in the erection | Mr. SIRICKLAND. Let me ask the gen- || costof transportation from Canada to Missouri 
lof Mich. . fences and rough buildings all over the coun- tleman if he takes into account the faet that we || greater than the whole of those tariff daties on 
terest of ‘ry. Ig it necessary that this shall be done? || supported 630,000 persons, the men engaged in || lumber? And therefore can these tarifl duties 
plea, of F 6s it is necessary, then our people are ready || lumbering, thus furnishing a market for the || affect the price of lumber in Missouri? I think 
TOASE bi wi willing to bear the burden and pay the ad- || farmers of the West by giving them a better | not. o> 3 [ : ; 
— : jitional price ve ee But Tr these aco than they had at any other place in the || a wad “ mane of transportation is 
pelled ty J ;: levied by the tariff bill be paid into the nited States’ , greater the e duties. oo a 
. of the J sani Oe will they goin ibenniiniast Gees Mr. ASPER. I suppose if the lumbering || Mr. BLAIR. | think the gentleman is mis 
eho are engaged in lumbering in Michigan, in || companies in the State of Michigan employ men taken. 2S | , 
al Bare Wisconsin, Minnesota, andelsewhere? Already || they pay them, and with their wages they buy || Mr. ASPER. The great bulk of the lum 
has been «business of lumbering has been commenced |} food for themselves and families at the usual |; ber consumed in my State and sold even in my 
the dur »on the Black hills, has been commenced upon || market prices; but I do not propose that the town comes from the city of Chicago, the most 
he mar ; ltocky mountains, and is extending allover || people of Missouri and of the far West shall || of it manufactured in the State of Michigan ; 
y the d | ihecountry. Lf itis necessary for the interests || pay into the pockets of the lambering men large || and the price is regulated by the law of supply 
is simp) ‘the Government that we shall pay this addi- || dividends over and above the price of the labor- || and demand, with the duty added, as our home 
ers oft tional price, then we are ready to do it. But 1 |! ers whom they pay and the ordinary expenses || mills do not give a full supply. 
ations Jd that itis wholly unnecessary. 1 presume || of their business. I do not think that it is \ oe ae sir 3 butcan lumber come 
@ cost :may be taken for granted that the price of || necessary. rom Canada to Missouri ? 
th | ae is increased z consequence of the du- || Why, sir, if the tariff were stricken off lum- |; Mr. ASPER. it can. 
alt wh ies imposed by the present tariff law® { have || ber entirely, if there was not a cent of duty || Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman will allow 
n, 0 ome facts in relation to that point whieh L || imposed upon lumber, what would bethe result? | me, I will say that it costs more to bring the 
L wh will read. || Would there be any decrease in the price of || lumber from the Canada lines to Chicago than 
pound the following table shows the advance which lumber? Most certainly, as the imported lum- || the whole a: ope See amount a 
6,225 as taken place in the price per 1,060 feet of || ber from Canada would then enter into com- || Mr. ASPER. If that as true, why do you 
that con mixed lumber, by the cargo, in Chicago from || petition with our own mauufactures and the || put this tariff on lumber? Why subject us to 
‘this h 4j1 to 1868 inclusive: || price decline to the extent at least of the duty. || this heavy burden in order to protect that par 
need sa! Mean of daily averages. || [he demand for lumber is constantly increas- i] ticular branch of manutacture? 
ne in any Year ended December 31, 1861.....96 50 per 1,000 feet. | ing. We are extending our farms in the west- || Mr. BLAIR. lf the gentleman want $ an 
nt? N \ ann anged poee ar tegr ect ree i. op oer toe oar || ern country and upon the plains; and every || answer | will say that upon the line of coun- 
009, ear ended Mareh 31, 1868.........15 10 per 1,000 feat. | habitation erected there, every quarter-section || try between us and Canada, where the distance 
The following table: compiled ty William of land brought under cultivation there, every || 18 short, there 18 & difference, as a matter of 
nany | ( Th i Dona ae ig: York. ives || forty-aere tract even increases the demand for || course. We wish these Canadians when they 
000,00 oer nest rales at’ toa te mos ae ' || lumber. Houses must be constructed, however | come into the markets of the United States, 
entle , pe chee r 1868 incl eee wea {| small, in which to reside; fences must be built || as they pay nothing toward sustaining the 
3 put i TT Meare Te Per 1,000 feet, || to protect the crops, and those houses and || burdens of this Government, to pay for the 
inte ) eae a £5 o4 |} fences built by the men who extend those plant- || privilege of coming into that market. Phat 
tleman’s J 8... hada ctiabicandad || ations westward and westward will consume || what we ask. We want the revenue, and wo 
sary t || lumber and cause the demand for it toincrease, || may as well get it from Canadians as from any 
tec || ‘Lhe article of lumber is one of prime neces- || one else. f : 
the ma || sity, one which enters into general use in this | _ Mr. ASPER. It is a benefit to the manu 
country. The people require it and must have \| facturers of lumber in Michigan, tor it enables 
y, al 9 || it, no matter what may be the duty placed upon | them to get from $1 to $2 per 1,000 more in 
zed | »% || it. You have not placed upon lumber a duty || Missouri and Kansas, where lumber is needed, 
ani Tuble showing the prices per 1,000 feet of the leading || 80 high as to amount to prohibition, for there || Why impose this duty if it is not for ~_ pur- 
sar 185! variciies of lumber in the Albany, New York, market || has been brought into this country some | pose of increasing the price ot lumber 
OO, ma on the Ist of May, from 1861 to 1868 inclusive. | $000,000 or 10,000,000 feet of lumber, the Mr. BLAIR. For the purpose of revenue. 
galt | : ite || whole consumption amounting to the neigh- |) Mr. ASPER. For the purpose of revenue: 
idend Years. | Pine, | Spruce. Hem- iinck | borhood of 60,000,000 feet. While there has But do you get the revenue ? You put in the 
anting tiene Beads’ —_—|—____—~|___—_ || been paid into the Treasury during the last || reasury perhaps $1,000,000 last year from 
ron ha as ici | = $16 $10 $8 50 - | fiseal year about the sum of $1,100,000 as dau- || the duties on lumber, while the dealers in turn 
divid 1 aU cersesaeeaenane 15 | IZ | 12 a oie || ties upon the lumber imported, there has been | ber pocketed a profit of from $15,000,000 | 
, sury eT eR a0 of 17 00 | «) || paid to the men engaged in the lumber business | $16,000,000, That is the adjustment ot the 
The pe WR each oo! SR i7 | 400} 7 || some $15,000,000 or $16,000,000 more than || duties of which we complain. ‘Thats the rea- 
air pri lalate } 2) ha) = 9 rs | 2 || was a fair remuneration to them for the inter- || 80n we are here raising our voices . Opposi- 
yy endul 196807727] 3) | o» | i700 *) || est on their capital and the labor which they || tion to this bill. We say we yout ee its 
order | nent methane ne Nihitcm ——-———~ |} bestowed upon their business; and this is a || details you should 60 adjust the duties upon 
facturing it will be observed that of the lumber most in || tax on the farmer, the laborer, and the general || lumber, salt, iron, and other articles that enter 
of labor. di mand for building purposes the advance in prices | consumer of this prime article of necessity for | into general consumption, and which are rf 
continu "inde S08 oe ee eh e and hemlock, the ! the benefit of a special interest that ought not || garded as articles of prime necessity, as not a 
yance of most in demand for erection of the common descrip- || to be imposed. || oppress labor and the farming interests of | 
rent, the of Gvelliogs, 158 per cent. {n ay, 1B, the | There is where the adjustment of the duty \| country, and not to bring down the sapanersc 
prairie, th Tnceade Aas dns others Do Ai 6a Ue cheek || on these articles injures us; it comes home to || this country to the level of the pauper labo: 
ery poor Varieties, 100,04 and 100 per cent. respectively. \| the farmer and the laborer, to the man who || of Europe. Ps | 
mmunity lt must be remembered that the operation || builds a little hut and makes his small in- | Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Ia 
‘reasury; of the reciprocity treaty ceased in 1866, and || closure upon the prairie away out inthe West. | gentleman whether this tariff bill does not 1 
ya, com: immediately the price of lumber ran up from We do not require this tariff. The lumbering || duce the duty upon lumber? 
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Mr. ASPER. No, sir; it increases the duty 
on various kinds of lumber about 25 per cent. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. Do 
understand the gentleman to say that lamber 
is higher now at Chicago than it was when 
lumber could be imported free of duty under 

the reciprocity treaty ? 

Mr. ASPEK. 1 do say so. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I under- 
take to say that lumber in 1864 and 1865 was 
several dollars a thousand higher than it is 
to-day or has been within the last year; and 
this, too, although lumber in 1864 and 1865 
was imported from Canada free of duty. 

Mr. ASPER. There was then a deprecia- 
tion of the currency. Since that time the cur- 
reney has appreciated; and as a matter of 
course there has been some decline in the price 
oflumber. In other words, lumber is not per- 
haps as high this year as it was last year, or 
as it was in 1867 and 1868; but it is as much 
higher to-day as the amount of the duty levied 
and assessed upon it is greater than a fair price 
to the manufacturer ; and besides upon the 
change after the reciprocity treaty ceased the 
price af lumber immediately advanced from 
$22 to $27 per thousand. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is an article which 
enters into general consumption. Every manu 
in the prairie region of the country is inter- 
ested in obtaining cheap lumber. Whenever he 
builds he must build with lumber from Michi- 
gan or other States, or lumber imported from 
abroad. In the timber country, if a man de- 
sires to open a farm, he can build his log 
cabin from the lumber in his vicinity ; but in 
our section of the country the timber is not 
at hand, and therefore we complain of every- 
thing calculated to raise the price of that lum- 
ber. 

Mr. CONGER. 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ASPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether, if we consent to a removal of the 
tariff on lumber coming from Canada, he will 
advocate the removal of the tariff on wheat, 
oats, corn, beef, pork, cattle, and horses, which 
wein Michigan, if the duty be removed, can pur- 
chase much more cheaply in Canada than by 
getting them from Missouri, [owa, and Illinois, 
where we now buy them to the amount of 
$100,000,000 annually. If the gentleman and 
the House will consent to let those articles 
come in free, we will strike hands with him. 

Mr. ASPER. I am in favor of removing 
the duties from all the articles he has named, 
because they are articles entering into the gen- 
eral consumption of the country; and I am in 


Will the gentleman permit 


favor of any measure which will reduce their ' 


prices. Wheat we export largely, and the price 
is regulated in Liverpool. if the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Concer] would like to 
import a pony from Canada free of duty, I 
have no objection to his doing so. The tariff in 
no way affects the price of horses, cattle, beef, 
&ec., and the removal of the tariff upon them 
cannot affect the men who reside upon the 
prairies. 

Mr. BLAIR. How about hemp? 

Mr. ASPER. Lam in favor of free hemp 
also, because it is an article entering into the 
manufactures of the country, and as a prime 
article of consumption ought to be exempt 
from duty; and besides, there is so little im- 
ported that it cannot affect the price, the duty 
being merely nominal. 

Mr. CONGER. I will say to the gentle- 
man 


Mr. ASPER. 





I have answered the gentle- 


man’s question, and I must decline to yield | 


further. I do not desire to be interrupted 
again on that point. 
WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
I wish to say something upon the subject of 
wool and woolens. 











| on wool and: woolens. 





| enters. 
I shall not be able to say || country. 
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all that I desire, for my time isslippingaway. In 
1867, a large increase was made in the duties 
What has been the 
result? <A great falling off in our importations 
of wool. In 1864, our importations of wool | 
were 86,962,987 pounds; in 1866, 67,665,386 


| pounds ; in 1867, 29,475,698; in 1868, 21,- 


682,166. Under this tariff also, although we 
have had but two years’ experience of it, the 
exportation of woolen goods has run down to 
$160,000. So that in fact the present tariff 
has crushed out exportation of woolen goods, 
as well as importation of wool. What has 
been the result? The sheep interest, which 
was profitable in Ohio, has become so much 
depressed as to be seriously injured. From 
1827 to 1862 the average price of medium 
American washed wool was 42,8; cents; and in 
1868 the price of Ohio wool was 35,35 cents, 
and less than in 1858. The price of wool for 
1869 in Ohio was 43 cents in currency. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that the wool interest of Ohio is de- 
pressed because the importation of wool has 
decreased ? 

Mr. ASPER. 
down. 


Mr. DAWES. 


I will show you how it ran 


IJ should like to know. 

Mr. ASPER. My object is to show how it 
ran down. ‘The decrease of the number of 
sheep in Ohio is very large, several thou- 
sand, perhaps millions, in number in the last 
year or two. According to the statement of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture the decrease 
in the year 1868 in the United States was over 
4,000,000. I know, sir, in my country, in my 
State, where you can keep a sheep for 25 cents 
a year, where you have nothing to do but to 
give a little salt and attention, and during the 
winter a little corn, the sheep interest has de- 
clined to such an extent that the farmers there 
refuse, many of them, to continue the busi- 
ness. Why isit? ‘This is the fact, that bythe 
prohibitory duty on cheap wools, which we 
cannot or do not produce in this country, 
entirely prohibitory, those cheap wools seek 
another market; they go to Europe, and the 
manufacturers of woolens in Europe take 
these wools and mingle them with finer wools, 
and make an article of cloth, which they bring 
here and undersell the manufacturers of woolen 
goods in this country. The increase of import- 
ations of woolen goods into this country was 
over $2,000,000 during the last year. The 
following are the figures : 

The imports of woolen goods for the fiscal year end- 


SURE BER LOS WOE Ginie vinci snieccsscecevacseoen ssncocencsely eed 
For the last fiscal year................c.cccsccccsseens 34,620,943 
Bx0088 for Last: FOOT ...ic.scoscecccvesesccceensenssee Ah 102,059 











The foreign woolen man- 
ufacturer can undersell his competitor in his 
own market because cheap wool enters into 
the manufacture abroad, while here a prohibi- 
tory tariff stands in the way of progress. 

Another reason which operates to bring about 
this result I will state, an 


Why is this? 


of the country usually buy, the flannels in 
which our little infants are swaddled in their 
cradles, all these woolen goods have increased 
in price under the operation of the tariff, and 
as they have increased in price the coasump- 
tion drops off. The farmer will not buy more 
than is absolutely necessary when the price is 
increased every year and rules so high that his 
means will not admit of the purchase of them. 


| He does not buy woolen goods unless forced 


to do so by stern necessity, and this, with many 
others, serves to illustrate the position assumed, 
and that the manufacture of woolen goods is 
langdishing in the country. The reason of it 
is that the prohibitory tariff on wool cuts off 
the manufacture of the article into which that | 
It operates the same way all over the | 


it is this: the cloths 
which we wear, the flannels which the families 


ee 
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cessfully it is conceded that the ma 
should have the range of the market and | 
able to get cheap wool, and the cutting off th: 
source of raw material has seriously impede 
the manufacture. Doubtless the change of the 
rate of taxation has induced capitalists to be. 
lieve that higher prices for goods could | . 
obtained than has really been the fact, and, 1), 
stimulated, an increased number of mills hj, 
been put in operation, which, with the ot), 
fact, has prostrated the woolen interest and hs. 
driven our farmers to abandon sheep ce 
bandry. The high prices of woolen goods ay; 
the consequent inability of the people to a 
chase largely for want of means has much yop, 
to do with this prostration. e 

Protection in this instance has overleaped 
itself, and many intelligent gentlemen enga,.) 
in woolen manufactures admit that the prote b 
ive duties have much to do with the decline j, 
the matter of the manufacture of woolen goods, 
There should be a reduction of duty on woo! 
and on all manufactures of wool, so that pri - 
may be lower and trade brisk. This tariff j, 
this respect is burdensome. It increases {). 
price of every woolen article and decreases 
the purchasing power of the country. 

IRON. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I pass on to the duty 
on pigiron. ‘The duty on iron as now levie) 
is $9 a ton, and on scrap iron $8. The pro- 
posed duty in this bill is $7; a decrease of 8° 
a ton. 

I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means why it is that we should 
have such a high duty upon iron? It enters 
into and increases the price of every article of 
iron manufacture. Increase of duty on piy 
iron increases the price of every manufacture: 
article of iron. Iron being a prime necessity 
of the country, increase of duty on pig iron 
operates as an increase upon all manufactured 
iron articles, and hence the consumer declines 
to purchase, or purchases only when it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use articles manufactured 
of iron. It increases the price of his tools. 
It increases the price of his plow and his moy 
ing-machine and his reaper and his shovel, and 
his stove on which his wife cooks the food o! 
the family. In other words, it increases the 
heavy burden now imposed upon the agricul 
tural industry of the country. And there i 
another way in which it increases the burden: 
of the people, and that is in the construction 
of railroads, so that by the increased price | 
iron, by the increase of duty placed on rails 
and upon the iron entering into the construc 
tion of locomotives and everything pertaining 
to the railroad interest—by the increased duty 
on iron the cost of transportation is increased, 
and the farmer, consequently, when he sends 
his grain and animals to market does not ge! 
the profit which he would otherwise get. 

So in reference to the duty on steel. Steel 
enters largely into the manufacture of plows 
and reapers and shovels and hoes and axes 
and cultivators. What is the duty on steel: 
The first cost of steel in England in 1868 was 
$72 per ton, gold, or3}cents per pound. This) 
the price in England of the steel which enters 
into the implements named. ‘The duty on this 
steel is 2} cents, gold, per pound, or $50 40 per 
ton. Other charges, such as transportation, 
warehousing, and the like,are $11 40; making 
a total of $61 50. This is 86 per cent. of the 
cost, which has to be paid by the farmer on the 
articles and implements he buys. ‘That increases 


nufacture, 


the cost here. But the House was told the other 


day by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [\°. 
KeE.LLey,] who argued eloquently in favor 0! 


the particular interest of his State, the irox 
interest, that by continuing this high tariff, by 
continuing the manufacture of iron under this 


protection, you will increase the number 0! 
furnaces over the country ; some sixty odd, lh 


To manufacture woolen goods suc- |! stated, having been erected during the past yea! ; 
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and will thereby create a competition which 
*}| bring down the price of iron, and finally 
ae jron articles to consumers everywhere. 
“yr, WOODWARD. Will the gentleman 
yjeld to me for a question? 

“Vir. ASPER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOODWARD. I desire to ask the gen- 
‘leman whether he means to be understood as 
asserting that the transportation of passengers 
and goods is dearer now than before the rail- 
-oads were built ? 
Mr, ASPER. : 
sion has been made dearer, in consequence of 
the high tariff, than it ought to be. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Have not the railroads 
cheapened transportation to the farmers and 
to everybody vastly? : 

Mr. ASPER. LI suppose if there were no 
railroads between Chicago and New York, and 
from Chicago over the plains, that we could 
not transport wheat or corn, or animals of any 
kind, from the Mississippi valley across the 
country to New York. 

Mr. WOODWARD. What is the additional 
cost of moving freight by wagons? 

Mr. ASPER. I cannot say. 

Mr. WOODWARD. And of passenger travel 
er mile? 

Mr. ASPER. The charges for travelin my 
State by stage are 10 cents per mile, or 6 cents 
per mile on our railroads. A gentleman says 
3 cents per mile in the State of New York ; 
but our roads charge a higher rate, correspond- 
ing, of course, to the greater expense of con- 
struction, most of our roads having been con- 
structed under a high tariff. 

Mr. WOODWARD. If you admit these 
facts, on What ground do you base your asser- 
tion that the protection of the iron interest of 
Pennsylvania has added to the cost of trans- 
portation ? 

' Mr. ASPER. I have said that a duty of 
$9 a ton on pig iron increases the cost of the 
article by that amount. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Does it cost the farmer 
us much to send his produce to market now as 
it did forty years ago? 

Mr. ASPER. 
forty years ago. 
all right. 
of transportation is now. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Then I understand the 
gentleman to back out from the assertion that 
the use of iron in railroads has added to the 
cost of the consumer. 

Mr. ASPER. I do not. 
assertion. I do not know what it used to cost 
aman to transport himself by stage from the 
Mississippi river to New York. ButIdo know 
this, that the price of transportation by rail is 
larger and greater than it ought to be, by the 
amount of the tariff on pig iron and the ex- 
cessive duty upon the manufacture of iron; 
that it costs the producer and the manufacturer 
more to put down their goods in the market 
than it would if there were not this duty upon 
iron. I say that the duty affects the price of 
transportation because it affects the price of 
rails, and I have here the figures which show it. 

lhe cost of iron rails in England has ruled 
at $31, 1n this country $57 50; making $26 50 
for duty and transportation. These figures 
are all gold rates. The duty and transporta- 


If the gentleman knows, it is 


tion, together with the first cost in England, | 


regulates the price here, as I shall show from 
petetiens hereafter. Steel rails cost in the 


nited States $81, in England $48, duty and | 


charges $82, or 80 per cent. of cost. ‘This 80 
per cent. goes into the pockets of the manu- 
facturer for all iron and steel rails Rought 
from our home manufacturers. This is excess- 
ive, placing an unnecessary burden upon the 
producer in addition to the cost of transporta- 
10n. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 


I have said that transporta- | 


I do not know what it cost | 


But I wish to show what the cost | 


I abide by that | 














ry ‘7 “yy 
The Tariff—Mr. Asper. 
Mr. ASPER. 
Mr. NEGLEY. 
there was an advantage in manufacturing the 
articles required by the farmer as near where 
the agricultural produce is raised as possible ? 
Mr. ASPER. ‘That is the very thing I 
desire. And if we get this duty off iron, or 
reduced to a moderate rate, we will show you 


With pleasure. 


that we can manufacture it cheaper in Missouri | 


than in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. DICKEY. How will that benefit the 
manufacturers ? 


Mr. ASPER. 


It will bring the capitalists 


| into the West, and the manufacturers will come 


and plant themselves down side by side with 
the coal and iron which exist there in greater 
abundance than in Pennsylvania; and freight 


upon iron from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi | 


valley will of itself be a large profit to the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. DICKEY. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman another question there. 
can make $9 a ton more by manufacturing 
iron in Missouri with a tariff than without one, 
would he not be likely to go there sooner with 
the advantage of the tariff? 

Mr. ASPER. I suppose that these gentle- 
men who are a by the high tariff at 
the expense of the people prefer to remain 
where they are so well fixed, with their fine 
houses and great establishments in Pennsyl- 
vania. But if you allow competition, if you 
bring down these prices to a proper standard, 
and bring the manufacturer side by side with 
the iron and coal in the West, where the oper- 
atives can be cheaply fed, capital will be at- 
tracted there without injustice to the manu- 
facturers here, who will still make ample profits, 
and will be more likely to go under a settled 
policy with a prospect of fair and reasonable 
profits. 

When interrupted I was about to state the 
cost of transportation and of railroads in this 


country in comparison with the cost of trans- | 


portation and the cost of railroads in England. 

Mr. DAWES. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether it is not competition which has 
brought things down already? If there is such 
an opportunity for making money by the manu- 
facture of pig iron in Pennsylvania, what is it 
that hinders the making of money at the Iron 
mountain in Missouri to the same extent that 
it is made in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ASPER. We are making it there, but 
the competition has not brought down the 

rice; for the demand for iron and iron goods 
seeps in advance of the supply. The iron 
manufactures are increasing as rapidly as pos- 
sible; but the demand increases still faster. 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman was speak- 
ing a moment ago about the woolen manufac- 
turers and wool-growers. Does he not know 
that the moment the wool tariff was passed 
the woolen machinery in the country was more 
than doubled, that the wool-growers multiplied 
their flocks, and that the increase in the quan- 
tity of wool and the increase of the manufac- 
tured article under that tariff brought down 
the price of woolens? 

Mr. ASPER. No, sir; Ido not. 


I suppose 


If a capitalist | 
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Ho. or Reps. 


'| France come in increased amounts to occupy 


Would you not say that | 





scumnienbintia — 





that the increased manufacture, together with | 


the importaticn of cheap woolens, caused the 
present languishing condition of the woolen 
manufactures, and the number of sheep in the 
country is less to-day than when the tariff was 
placed upon wool. ‘The gentlemen who asked 
for the high tariff on wool and woolens have 
overleaped themselves. It is because high 
prices have taught the people economy, and 
they do not buy as largely of woolen goods as 
formerly, and the manufacturer does not buy 
the wool rapidly, which cause a decline in 
wool; and as the farmer can make no profit 


on his sheep he sends them to the butcher, and | 


this causes a decline in the number of sheep. 





Meanwhile woolen goods made in England and |! 


the field, and our own manufactures languish. 
But gentlemen are oceupying too much of my 
time. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. COVODE. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for « practical remark ? 

Mr. WOOD. IL hope the gentleman will be 
allowed to proceed without interruption. His 
speech is a great deal more interesting than 
these interrogatories. 

Mr. ASPER. I decline to yield further. | 
was about, when interrupted, to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the difference between 
the cost of transportation in England and in 
this country. Ihave here the tigures. ‘The 
cost of maintaining the roadway, as contrasted, 
is as follows: in the State of New York 49 
cents per mile, while in England it is 13 cents 
per mile—-a marked difference. The further 
west the roads extend the more marked the 
difference. 

The cost of operating railroads in the two 
countries is as follows: in the State of New 
York, $1 66 per mile; in England, 62 cents 
per mile. The difference is $1 04, per mile, 
or 24 times greater. It is undoubtedly more 
expensive to operate roads here on account of 
the greater cost of labor; but the greatest por- 
tion of the difference is occasioned by the high 
price of iron, and this again is occasioned by 
the high duty on iron. ‘The cost for the repairs 
of locomotives is 15 cents per mile; in Bae. 
land 6 cents per mile. The high cost of iron 
used in rails, in locomotives, and indeed in 
everything connected with the building and 
operating railroads in this country, is what 
makes transportation by railroads so high. 
The cost is enormous; and it is believed if 
the manufactures of iron were reduced to a 
reasonable rate of duty that the farmers would 
double their profits by the amount saved in 
transportation alone, while the railroads would 
still make a reasonable profit. : 

But we are told by the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania [Mr. Ke_tey] that competition will 
bring down the prices. Has it done it? And 
if not done, when will the reduction come? 
If facts are worth anything, then his theory i 
worthless. The price of iron and iron rails i 
regulated in this country not by what it costs 
to manufacture iron, but from the price in Eng 
land with the duty and transportation added. 
I have here the prices current taken from the 
New York Daily Bulletin of last week, and | 
find the following quotations, as of the date of 


March 23, 1870. ‘The following are the qu 
tations upon iron: 
NN sak ctiiinsienay GiG ia ipsamiateasaupiel $36 0O@Z7 09 


I oe dev cceeseas 
Glengarnock i 
MI icon ks vsgagenatuatoubiqesjinch rsa 32 § 
Pig, American No. 1...........cccceses-seeeeees. 33 OOM 3A 00 
Pig, American No. 2........c.0..ssccsccseeeeeeee OL OO] 32 OO 
Bar, refined, American and Erglish..... 81 OUG 82 50 

Store Prices. 
Bar, Swedes, ordinary sizes...............$120 00@$130 00 
Bar, English and American refined..... 82 00@ 8&5 
Zar, English and American common.. 71 504 


SA O07 6 OO 
» 34 00 
>» (HK) 





fw 
th 


GOES nc. crdoinydavnsbibhsxtcchaseusihetiadetbeekns +115 00@ 145 00 
Ovals and balf round...............csc0cccerees 100 00@ 115 0% 
DIE inothincicichoaspoigsinaiantt ikevagaimibianduea 100 00% 105 0) 
INN a Siemdeed 105 00% = - 
es nh NOM i doch to pvte dose cnccupens 87 50@ 130 0 
DI i ck bili iithin ni dda catenheg sons tawhds sooncnen. 110 06% 150 00 
BOER i ashitnihcibintass hentianciscaactare 7 i 
Sheet, Russia assorted, gold............. ... lI i 
Sheet, single D and T, common.......... {itu j 
tails, English, gold, duty paid, # ton... 58 004 00 


Rails, American, at works.................... 735 OO 

The first three articles quoted are from the 
Scotland furnaces, and their pigs enter into 
the manufacture of hollow-ware. [English and 
American steel and iron bars are quoted alike, 
and the difference of price between the Kng 
lish and American rails is about the differenc 
between paper and gold. ; 

The following quotations are from the lron 
Age, of Philadelphia, of March 22: 

“American Pig Tron.—We are quoted No. 1 extra 
at $34, and No. 2, $31 to $52; and at these figures 
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hear of few sales, except about 200 tons No. 1 crane 
Gi lull at ) to $51, and white and 


w of sale, and in small supply, at 
i for kgiinton, and $37 to $35 for Glengar- 


from yard. 
VMonufactuved tron is steady at $78 to $80 for best 
| bar, and $75 to 76 for common. The mills are 
nerally anxious for orders. 
: ] No. 1 wrought continues in fair request 


» $41, while cast is dull at $26 to $28. 
/aile.—Lbhe market for American has been quiet, 
to the low prices at which Englishcan be pur- 
Aun improvement is expected ere long, when 
now reserved must be put in hand; we quote 
to $74 at works 
ld rails are as last quoted,”’ 





l'hese quotations are made up as favorable as 


rit le to the iron manufacturers, as it is their | 


rgan; so that [snglish and American bar iron 

quoted at the same rate, and you may gi 
»ver the entire list and you will find railroad 
ron quoted in the same way. The tariff fixes 
he price of iron and steel in this country to 


Now, there any necessity for this high 
ariff 
f Ik46 was adopted and the tariff of 1842 was 
pen dd, that ruin would come upon the coun- 
y, that manufactures would stop, and that 
producer would find no market for the 


urticle that he raised—his wheat and corn and 
what not. Now, how does the production under 
hat tariff of 1846 compare with the production 
ince | quote the following from Mr. Wells's 
} of 1868-640: 
“Production of pig iron in 1839, 165,000 tons; in 
“ 17,000 tons: increase in 10 years, 110 per cent. 
Production in 1845, 486,000 tons; increase in 5 
40 per cen 
* Production in 1850, 564,000 tons; increase in 10 
ears, 62 per cent. 
** Production in 18 794,000 tons; increase in 5 
t a per cent. 
Production in 1860, 913,000 tons; increase in 10 
irs, Ol per cent. 
lLthus appears that the great annual increase 
ie | luction of pig iron took place prior to the 


ir 1840, and for 30 years was remarkably uniform 

! » 11 per cent. per annum; and that 

nee then, no matter what has been the character of 
i islation, whether the tariff was low or high, 
hether the e comarteaptngie Pe npcie was oneof war 


! e, the increase of the production has been at 
ivermage of abor it S per cent. per annum, or more 
n double the ratio of the inerease of popula- 
: 
rom thi appears that the revenue tariff 


1846, when duty on iron in pigs and bars was 
| per cent. ad valorem, was greater than it has 
ver been before or since, and that the increase 
n the decade between 1850 and 1860 was 

nearly double that of any other, and during the 

last three years of the decade the duty was 
nly I have seen the 
reat iron interest of the Mahoning valley, 

p under this revenue tariff and 
ing wealth and comfort for all 
coneerned in the business 


ratorem, 


high tariff is not nec ssary for the prosperity 
of the iron interests. So that during the period 
between 1850 and 1560 there was a large r in- 
crease in the production of pig iron in the 
country than there has ever been since. What 
does it cost to manufacture pig i iron! 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman have 
he goodness to include in his table the ratio 
ol increase of | ig iron between the enactment 
and its repens by the 
tarilf of 18 a6 


4 


Mr. ASPER. I have it hex “Th e items are 
I ows 

‘‘Tnerease in the production of pig iron: in 1840, 
000 tons; in 1845, 486,000; in 1850, 564,755; in 1855, 
1,178; in 1800, 913, 770,"" 


Now is it necessary, looking at the cost of 
manufacture? Ll have here, sent mein a letter 
froma gentleman in high position in St. Louis, 
a statement from the actual record made by a 
manufacturing company at Carondelet, Mis- 
sourt, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

(he Clerk read as follows 


“The followingis a record taken from the booksof | 


the Caron lelet Compatr - of « ne week's work, the 


tpon iron? We were told, when the tariff 


Chis shows that a | 


‘|| 
| 
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cost of coal and ore being allowed at the extrava- 
| gant rates above stated, with 25 per cent. allowance 
for waste of coal: 





No. of (Coet ner ton 

tons used. Cost. of tronmade, 
CO i di ieidvnteibodatiibeeceee $978 00 $5 87 
Coke, 52 458 00 2 81 
PPO, ccc oclateta 1,276 50 7 66 
DUROUEONO. ....0500bi60 000586 . 42 7 80 0 22 
I QUT ds chub cdinds cacite 1] 27 AO 0 16 
EOF os seven a cia Rial 738 18 4 45 


** Produced 166) tons, cost $3,525 98; or $21 15 per 


ton, without including interest or ordinary repair 
Adding these items, the company made the cost of 


»™ 


iron that week over $22. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Missouri. I ask that 
ay, colleagne’s time may be extended. 

r. DAWES. I hope the gentleman’s time 
will be extended ; we have not given him a fair 
pe 

The CHAIRMAN. How much more tim: 
does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. ASPER. About fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, || 
the gentleman’s time will be extended fifteen 
minutes. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. ASPEN. I thank the committee for its 
indulgence. I would not have asked it but for 
the fact that I was interrupted. Now, sir, the 
record of the Carondelet Company shows that 
$21 was the actual cost of the manufacture of || 
iron, or, adding the interest and the cost of || 
repairs, $22 ; this, too, with a monopoly in the | 
coal used and in the iron ore and transportation | 
of it to the furnace. 

I refer now to a letter from Brown, Bonnell 
& Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, in which they say 
that it cost them $25 aton. Here is their letier 
to Professor Waterhouse, of St. Louis: 





OFFICE OF Brown, Bonnett & Co., 
MAHONING W ORKS, You NGSTOW N, OHIO, 
July 8, 1868, 
DEAR Sik: Ws are just in receipt of a letter from 
our friend, W. Forrest, esq., St. Loui 





4 
1 , together 
with a few nie attached from yourself. We have 
pleasure in re ply ing to the question proposed, 

In our manufacture of pig metal we use about 
three fourths of Lake Supericr and one fourth of || 
native ore to the ton of pig. The lake ore costs, de- |} 
liv ere l at our furnaces, about $Y, and the native ore, 
which is found around us, $3 per ton. Black Band 
ore is mined in considerable quantities, and which, 
when roasted, yields a good percentage, say 50 per 
cent., at a cost of $> per ton. ‘The coal we use is of 
excellent quality for making iron, being free from || 
hurtful extraneous matter, a pure carbonaceous coal, 
which we get from our own mines, bringing it by 
railroad about six miles to our works, and costing 
about $2 or $2 50 perton. It takes 2} or 2) tons of 
coal to reduce one tonof metal. The lkmestone used 
asa flux we get delivered to us at $1 12) per ton, 
and the whole cost of making 1 ton of pig metal is 
about $25. 

Should you ever visit this region, we shall be 
pleased to see you and give any additional informa- 
tion 1p Our power, 

Very respectfully, 

BROWN, BONNELL & CO. 
Professor WATERHOUSE. 


Since that date they have published a state- 
ment in which they put it at $30 per ton. But 
when it is fairly sifted it appears that their 
statement is too large ; that $22 or $23 a ton 
is about the correct statement. 

Another gentleman, from Pennsylvania, says 
that — furnace, while he was connected with 
it, laid down iron in the city of New York 
at $25 per ton. The following extract taken 
from Mr. Wells’s reply to the proprietors of 
the Lel tigh Crane Iron Company, and other 
companies of a recent date, shows the actual 


fact: 


Pc 


£4 


* January 21, 1870. 


‘Str: [have looked over my old memorandum || 
gm with a view of writing you, because [ams atis- 
fied that the estimate you make of the cost of iron is | 
fully high enough. 

“| find we made in March, 1867, 985 tons, the cost 
of which per ton is noted as follows; 





Radha ecnk ntsc nasienlinai aes cyeimiiibaniaiinse $7 11 

DR vaceteben vssonp neat PEN atte ttt eeiebale Sesseseseeee LO OL HI 

General charges. tins aeibddlbAcdinsdass: Oa 
OR lscdeddnicisidieul pith. lhl cdbobariblalselabaai . $22 39 | 





| Costof our production yn 1 per annum..... 
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“*In April of the same year there were , 





ror ‘ 
§25 tons, as iollow: 7s0Gn 
a anne seth eeseemnteltiditiininiiane. $3 
Ci Racruseensnaceneessd qx ciGtatentensenitgeteehreiabuesind. a. 7 
REE CMO oo sid hi cacsvesc eee ee 
OE igs irnisinnticcanes indctitesdiionsscbboe< 855 


“The interest on investment does not fo 
part of these expenses. My estimate for the ; 
delivered in New York used to be $26 per ton, 
will nolice a difference in the cost of the jt 
different times. We had sometimes very 
Then if the furnace worked badly, the 
be necessarily increased.’’ 

Again, I présent the following proce 
of a meeting at Albany, New York, | held 
the 18th January, 1870, forthe purpos ¢ of org; 
izing a comp any to go into the manufue ture ¢ 
iron. ‘The proc eedings were e publishe d in ti 
Albany Evening Journal and Albany 
of Janu: ry, from whence they were taken 
Mr. Wells, Special Commissioner of the R, 
enue, and used by him in the article bef 
referred to. The statement of Mr. Sacke: 
so remarkable that I copy it here. Le gay 

“ The ores required to make it will cost on an ay 
age, delivered here, $5 75 per ton, and it wi! 

2 tons of them to make a ton of iron. Lim 
will cost about $2 per ton. and it will requir 
ton to the ton of iron. The whole cost of ad 
running expenses, including everything, fron 
superintendent down, allowing liberally, wil 
or $5 per ton. 

“We will estimate office expenses liberally 
310,000 per annum, or 00 cents per ton, 

“Inte reat one apita stock, ineluding ordinary w 
tear, and loss, 10 per cent., or $40,000 per ann 

“The arent contingency to which furnaces 
ject is astoppage for repairs. It is my opinion 
furnaces can be so nat and operated, by using 
as not to blow out for rep: irs oftener than or 
) years. 

‘In Engiand and Scotland it is customa 
10 ang L15years. But letussuppose that we will! 
co repair 1 every 3 years. The cost of so doing 
be about $20,000; but we will set aside $10,00) 
anpum for this purpose. 

To sum up, a ton ofiron cost 


cost y 


A 
Arg 





Kor 2 tons of ore at $5 75... 
1 14 ton of co al at $6 50.. 
Vor §} ton of limestone at $1 | 
| 
A 


axbor per ton 





“Let us say $26 per ton 
iarge allowances. 

“Ona make of 20,000 tons per annum, which, 
we have seen, is a moderate estimate, we have t 
whole-— 


is tho primary cost, w 





Add for office eX] ens B.vecece es ecdecee 

fen per cent. interest and ordin: ry. re 
logs 

Se t as 







Or $29 per ton. 
This makes the value of a ye year’s production.37 
Dedueting cost of product 





Leaves Net CALMiINGE............ceccceccccecseseoseee 8140 


‘We can pay a dividend of 35 percent. on a ca} 
stock of $400,000. 

*T have net arrived at this conclusion without 
eral allowances in all directions. It is not io 
year, but for three or five; and it is verified b 


fact that the Hudson Iron Company’s worl 


in 1851, and which may reasonably be supposed ! 
up to the standard of moder n excellence, have | 
dividends of 40 per cent. for the last three years,‘ 
20 per cent. previously. 

The value of pig iron stocked hore this wint 
from 736 to $40 per ton. I think none of the 
sumers here have got a first-class No.1 iron de 
ered at less than the average of this, or $¢ 38 per 
but in view of a falling market, let us eall it $25 | 
ton, 

“Before you is a ample of iron made u : 
personal supervision a few weeks ago at Charl 
Furnace, near Rochester, to test the quality of oF 
ay ailable to us here in any quantity. 

‘I can safely say that it is better iron than i 
seen in Albany, and would meet all the want 
consumers, ‘ 

‘The furnace at which this sample o/ iron W: 
made was started in January of last year. They 
claredglast year a dividend of 17 per cent., and it 
submitted at the directors’ meeting that there 


7 
1u 


| stock enough on hand, and paid for, to pay of 


company’s debt of about $100,000, The manage! 
told me that this farnac e cleared $50,000 the first sis 
months of her running.’ 

Mr. Sackett further continued: 


“There is a strenuous effort now being made on 
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( voring free trade to have the 
1 l, and a reduction of Slat ‘ 
ce From this and other causes it 





re will be a reduction in the price 

Lut this is to be hops d for rather than 
nt., or about one half of our present 

would be an ample return.” 








‘ted profits, 
that the this 
» intend 
into the pocket 


ems re is no necessity for 
d price upon pig iron, unless we 
+ extravagant protits 
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urer. The amor j 


consumed i 

1,800,000 tons a year, 
it a small importation necessary for the 

facture of hollow-ware, stoves, and what 


yt 
ali 


about 


mntry 3 


[t would therefore seem that we pay a 
amount which oes into the pockets of 


one and not into the Treasu ry of the Gov- 
it being about $16,000,000. 
1 om told that this is necessary to encou 
ee How? Does it increase the wages of 
rin this country ? No ; the rate of wages 
intry is not as much greater now as 
in the price of clothing rand every 
ert ticle of consumption. The iner 


nt, the amour 
rave 
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1cre 
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wag f labor is about 25 per cent., whil 
i! Pease price of iron and other article 


‘every-day consumption is from 8&0 to 109 
r cent. Upon salt the increase is 100 per 
nt., lumber 50 per cent., iron from 80 to 100 
reent. But lam told that it makes a mar- 
Why, sir, we in the State 
souri are compelled to raise wheat at a 
nriee fixed by the the 
ret: we get for our whent what the 
ay we shall 
,and that ts regulated by 
world. We are compelled t 0 
col npet tition with the pe Luper labor of 
D ves that benefit us? ‘I'he 
exported during eleven months of 
69 was 31,000,000 bushels, and about 1,000,- 


t for the farmer. 
nf 
1 
it 


Aedlers Liverpool 


Liver- 


In the market 
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” « TO 
£ t 


the SUP] i of 
rare our 


> amount 


vat 


000 barrels of flour, making altogether about 
35,4 000 worth of wheat exported to Knu- 

» price being fixed there. ihe follow- 

ible, taken from No. 26 « Fthe amphlets 

sued from the Bureau of Statistics. shows the 


nt of wheat imported into England from 
suntries: 
-- h taldm Porte > -opheat sl Hower 
na the totat ermportations of wreat and fiour | 
> Great Britain from all quarters, and the propor- 


State 
lus pe, 


Cu 


. , ¥ 
received from ihe { nited 


urs Fre 
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furnish to FE) 
food, and that 


ars from this that we 





ind one fifth of her wheaten 
the importation from the United States is on 
»increase. The following statement from 


No. 5of the pamphlet reports from the Bureau 
Statistics shows the increase in 1869, and 
atthe same time a comparison with 11 months 





f 1808: 
Bushels. Values 
nonthsended Noy ep er 30, 
18 9, - 27,883 $43,537,143 
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40 
sv 14,124 


a0 dy AA 0 
Chus it will be seen that our grain is exported, 
d the price is regulated abroad. 
The proof of this fact is apparent to all; but 
‘reference to the prices-current will pre sent 
proot to satisfy the most credulous. 

I have here a table of prices taken from the 

price-current of the New York. Journal of 
ommerce, which states that the price of wheat 
ig ruling lower, and that the decline of the price 
of v heatin Liverpool caused the pric » to decline 
in New York 2 cents per bushel. Here are the 
quotations taken from that paper, under date 
ot March 22, 1870: 

“Breadstufia—The market 
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dull, and pri ents lower. The for- 
eign advices are disco r,and cur ‘tail the export 
business, while the alers purchase only a 
th have oe ion to use, Lhe offerings are free. 
The 7,700 bbls., closing at $4 t 55 for 
stipe t 60 i SU for common extrad 
et 85 rd to choice do.; $5 05@85 40 for fancy 
do.; $4 40@ 50 tor superfine Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio. Lowa, &.; $4 55@ 34 80 for extra do., and $4 85 
@$5 59 for choi extra do., including shipping 
brands of round hoop Ohio at $4 75@S5, and trade 
brands of do. at $5 05$6; good to choice white 
Wheat extra at $5 1 ) 10; St. Louis at $5@$6 for 
common to fair extras, and $5 l0O@$S for good to 
choice, closing quiet. We quote: 
Superfine State . ; 84 ARAB 56 
RRS GOI SG adits di ndindndesieicvidosddadoudbatatecnctes CMO ae 
Superfine western. on sedi essulaail vesseee & WO 4 50 
Extra western... ‘ Sas a Soe i 80 
Extra Ohio, round hoop t 75@ 5 00 
bk xtra Obio, trade. > O'@ 6 00 
SO NO Gs ae ec » OO 6 00 
Ext ro L Wis... is : »1@ 8 0 
** Wheat.—The market islto2eentslowerand rather 


quiet. The foreign advices have not 
able, but with steadier gold and exc 
freights the e Xpor ters bi ve 

usiness. The millers have pur 
have occasion’ to use. The 
realize. Tho sales are 292,000 bushels. 
the close: Y5c.@sl ( 


No. 0 spring 


beenyvery favor- 
‘hange and easier 
been enabled to do some 
hased only as they 
holders are disposed to 


We quote at 
$1 VO@$L 14 
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for No. 2spring; $1 17 10 for No. Lspring; $1 20 

$1 27 for winter red w estern: $1 29@$1 28 foramber 
Michigan; $1 50@$1 60 for white C alifornia; $1 45 
$l 60 for white Canada; white Michigan at $1 40 
$155; amber Kentucky and Tennesseo at $1 30 
$1 35, 

Pushels. 

Sales for the week................00 292 000 
Lect ipls for the week. 835,576 
teceipts from January 708,389 
> 
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ceipts same time last year.. 
xports for the wee 


¢ 136, 766 
157,181 
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‘xports from « . 2,014,238 
xports same ti la ‘ r 1,991,273 
4 47 : . 
AS We hav een, tne price OL grain goes 
1 } * ‘ 
agown aS tne amount Ol exportation increases, 


that exportat ion does not seem to control. 
i Phe pres- 
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so great for money that the 
farmer mus nd forward his grainat whatever 
acrifice. ‘he price rules much lower than a 


: exportation y much 


was ver} 
he following quotations and compari- 





ONS, cen from the Chicago Tribune of 
recent date, show the change: 

Mareh 19, 1870 March © 1869 
Flour, spring extra... $3 60 @34 75 $5 50 @36 10 
Wheat, No. 2 spring iG ¢ Tu 109 @ 1 09 
Corn, new...... G7 6 529 ! 
Oats, No. 2....... ; 37 37h 52 | 59 
Kye, BEM Dini dasciens bi@ 1146@116 
Barley, No. 2.... ' 50 60 @ 175 


it appears irom acti L faci 3 that the larmer 
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raises his wheat in competition 
labor of Kurope; that the 
him abroad, and at home 
enhanced by : 
to encourage the industry of 
protect certain special in- 
re controlled by afew men who 
proki the 
upon the people 
An adjustment ot 
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the country, 
terests, which a 


maxe iarge out Oo} burcens 


imposed 
the tariff on a more just 
would save to the farmers 
salt, aaa wool and wool- 
50,000,000, and wor itd 
only reduce the receipts of the Treasury abo 
$10,000,000, which is only about half the sum 
agreed upon as a general re duction of taxation 
through impost duties by the Committee 
Ways and Means. 
could be lifted from the shoulders of the peo- 
ple, the farmer, the artisan, the mechanie, and 
the pre ofessions of the cor intry, without Inji iry 
to a single interest now flourishing thronghout 
the land. it might reduce the inordinate prof 


ens, and iron alone 





of 


its of the iron, salt, and lumber-men; but they 


still would have fair profits, and their patriot- 

ism should teach them greater moderation. 
With sueh a change I believe prosperity would 
again abound everywhere. 

How is it, then, that this tariff upon iron 
increases the demand for the agricultural pro- 
ducts of this country? The whole number of 
persons aged directly and indirectly in 
manulactures in this country is bat about 


eng 


a | 


Chis burden of $50,000,000 | 
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the demand for salt, because more beet a1 
more pork would be packed ; and as a ma 
of course there will be also a greater demi 
for woolen and cotton goods, such a demu 
as will aid the manufactures of this c 
You would also increase your couiine 
You would have no further need of comm 
!| tees to perambulate the country to find 
|| causes for the decay of American shippit 
ship- building would spring up, because «a: 
i! increased commerce would demand i 
the cost of manufacture, becau of 
\| excessive tariff, prevents the sending ab 
our manufactured goo ls. Our woolen expon 
have fallen off to nothing, and every 
interest also suilers. Ou direct expor 
Ingland are double our imports from ling 
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Janeiro and other countries, ter from Chin 
hides from South America, and we pay forthe 
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reduction of the tariff as will fail to give to the 
manufacturers of this country such protection 
as will encourage home industry.”’ 

Ah, sir, we are here for the purpose of ask- 


ing that this Congress will not adjust the tariffs | 


in such @ way as to increase the burdens upon 
the farmer and laborer. We ask that the 
jarmer when he sells his wheat shall not be 
compelled to sell it in competition with the 
auper labor of England, France, and the 


Mediterranean, whence the England foreign | 


supply is drawn. I protest in the name of the 
hard-working farmer against continuing to 
compel him to carry on this competition and 
derive no adequate compensation for his labor. 
Under the present system there is nothing to 
counterbalance the burdens which are imposed 
on him. I ask that upon articles of prime 
necessity the tariff shall be so adjusted that 


the burden shall be equalized between the | 
farmers and laboring men of the country on | 
other the men | 


the one hand, and on the 
who make large profits—the iron and salt 


manufacturers—who livein splendid mansions, | 


and are surrounded by wealth, comfort, and 
clegance. 


if the tariff upon the pig iron be reduced to 


3 per ton or 15 per cent., not a single ton less | 


of pig iron will be manufactured. If the tariff 


upen lumber be reduced, or lumber should 
be placed on the free list, not a single board 


less will be made. If the tariff upon salt be 
reduced to a nominal rate or to nothing, not a 
single bag of salt less will be manufactured. 
If these reductions be made our manufactures 
will all go on as prosperously as now. Our 
industries will be varied. ‘The farmer, the 
artisan, the mechanic are the men who suffer 
from our present tariff, and who will be relieved 
by a reduction of duties. 
who are compelled to pay large prices for their 
cloth, their food, their lumber, and upon every- 
thing they consume. ‘They gain for themselves 


and their families a bare subsistence, while the | 


capitalists make the profit. 

if the tariff be properly adjusted capital will 
still earn a sufficient return from 
ments, for capital is always aggressive. Shall 
the producers and laborers of the country be 
relieved? ‘They have made their appeal, not 
by personal appeals here, not by pressure upon 
the Committee of Ways and Means, but-a pa- 
tient, enduring suffering that is more eloquent 
in silence and in its waiting, in its calm dignity, 
than aught that can be urged by the rich man- 
ufacturers who come here to overawe Congress 
by their pertinacity and impudence, although 
with it they may cry ‘‘American system and 
protection to home industry.”’ 

In the name of the farmers and artisans of 


the West, who suffer from this protection of | 
special class interests, I protest against the | 


further continuanco of their burdens, which 
tend to bring them into competition with the 
pauper laborers of Europe. Let them have 
the means of rising in the world, of educating 
their children, and of earning such a surplus 
as will enable them to place around them at 
least the ordinary comforts of life. 





The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. 8. 8. BURDETT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 26, 1870. 
The House having met as in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for debate on the 


bill (H. R. No. 1068) to amend existing laws relating 
to the duty on imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BURDETT said: 

Mr. Speaker: | shall ask the attention of the 
committee to some general views bearing on 
the pending question, as well as to such of the 
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its invest- | 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Tariff —Mr. Burdett. 


interests of the State I have the honor in part 


recommendations. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

It is the province of the book-writer, the 
theorist, to marshal the forces of questioning 
and deduction from facts as they were, to deal 
in prophecy or assertion of results and happen- 
ings that may come to pass, in that future 


whose facts and results are alike to be guessed | 


at, and which, in fact, may never have other 
existence than in the,embryo of disordered 
thought. It is the duty of the practical states- 


| man, the useful legislator, to deal with facts as 


they are; to shape the present in accord with 
present facts ; to take care that no impediment 


| be thrust across the track of wise progress ; 


and more than all, to compel untoward cir- 
cumstance to minister to the general good. 
It is incident to free government that evil men 
should have free course to reach their designs, 
however evil they may be, by manipulation of 
results growing out of public misfortune; by 
skillful array and exaggeration of burdens 
borne ; to the end that passion, prejudice, and 
cupidity may usurp the place of reason and 
patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, I sce in the vagaries of those 


| theorists who style themselves free-traders, 


some of whom openly advocate the abolition 
of all custom-houses, and others of whom pro- 
pose to only keep them open that tribute may 
be levied upon the food articles of the people, 
and both of whom, if not by declaration, yet 


| by the inevitable logic of their premise, pro- 


pose to provoke the forbearance of the people 


| by stationing on the very door-steps of the 
|| people’s homes the Federal tax-gatherer, a | 


natural alliance with that other class who do 
not scruple to advise a repudiation of our 
national debt. 


‘Lhe business proposition meeting us on the | 


threshold of this business measure is, that we 
are called upon to raise yearly the sum of 


$150,000,000 from duties on imports. We may | 
hear the demand and give it answer in one of | 
accede to the demands of the cus- | 
tom-house abolishers and flatly tell the Secre- | 


three ways: 


tary of the ‘l'reasury that he cannot have the 
cash, or, consenting as we shall to raise the 
money, proceed to do it by duties levied mainly 
on the food articles and home comforts of the 
people, asking no other guestion than merely 
what rate is necessary to be fixed on to insure 


| the realization of the exact millions required. 
| Answering the suggestion that some one might 


make, that such a course would in fact compel 
the laboring man to pay for the protection the 
Government gives his person as large an amount 
as was exacted from the wealthier classes for 
the protection they received to both property 
and person, by the easy declaration that such 
a policy would be simple in detail and easy of 


comprehension by custom-house employés; or, | 


Mr. Speaker, we may seek to so adjust the 
details of the measure resorted to as to compel 
the sore necessity of our great indebtedness, to 
contribute to the general prosperity of the peo- 
ple at large, by giving heart to those who pur- 
pose investments in manufacturing industry, 
remunerative wages to the willing workman, 
and a market for their produce to the tillers of 
our soil. 

The latter I understand to be the theory upon 
which the pending bill has been constructed. 
To the extent that it accomplishes or promises 


| to accomplish these ends, it meets my most 


hearty approval. It would meet my approval 
no matter where within the borders of this great 
land my dwelling-place might be ; but standing 
here, sir, as one of the Representatives of the 
great West, nay, no more the West but of the 


center, the great heart of the continent, and 
| particularly, sir, as a Representative of the 


State of Missouri, whose capabilities, whose 
sure future of greatness in mining, mechanical, 


| manufacturing, and agricultural developm 
to represent as are materially affected by its | 
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no speaker or publicist has ever yet been «|. 
either to comprehend or describe, | 
with peculiar satisfaction the fact that it; 
posed to extend, inaid of ourinfant ente 
those facilities of protection and profit 
those who disagree with me comp] 
enriched other and less-favored sectio 
country. 

To put it plainly, sir, if it be true, as js oop. 
fidently and persistently stated, that the « oq: 
ous tariff measures’’ have enormously enriched 
‘frigid New England’? and ‘ self-seekin, 
Pennsylvania,” while we of the West, for |ac 
of capital, transportation facilities, and eo). 
sumed with our admiration of the ways of 
thinking of our former southern customers, }), 
staple of whose politics was denunciations of 
the East, and whose plantation needs furnis\jeq 
our only market for the disposal of our cory, 
pork, mules, and hemp, were not alive to tho 
fact that for every purpose of diversified jy. 
dustry nature had endowed us with gifts 
much richer and rarer than theirs as our fields 
are more generous of fertility and our climate 
more inviting. Now that these discourage. 
ments no longer exist, I propose that foy q 
few years at least the West shall build hersel; 
upon the foundations of a protective policy, 
endeavoring to forget the odium that others 
who may not be inclined to pursue the same 
course may heap upon us in the contemplation 
of our prosperity and our profits. 

SPINDLES FOR THE SOUTH. 

In that most remarkable of modern Ameri: 
can documents, the report of Mr. Special Com. 
missioner Wells, for the year 1869, a document 
which, however uncertain in its main attempt: 
ings, has forever exploded the ancient com- 
monplace ‘‘that figures will not lie,’’ there is 
no more treacherous, unwarranted, and ruinous 
suggestion made than that which is found 
the following quoted language: 

“Furthermore, the large amount of capital t 
becoming annually available at the South will | 
doubtedly seek in great part investment in domes 
and local enterprises, and speedily lead to the cst 
lishment of manufactures om anextensive scale. | 
true diversity of employment which results {i 
freedom has now, therefore, become to the Sou: 
the first time, possible; and southern capital cans 
be advantageously applied to the manufacture 
agricultural tools and implements, leather, wigons, 
wooden-ware, soap, starch, clothing, and sim 
articles. These are manufactures in which iroa, 
steel, and cloth are raw materials. They employt 
largest amount of laborin proportion to productan( 
capital, and warrantthe payment of high wages. \: 
the other hand, what arecommonly called manutae- 
tures, namely, iron and steel, and cotton and woolet 
cloth, are examples of concentration. They require 
large capital, employ but few hands, and woull 
naturally come much later. We already have in tle 
United States an excess of cotton and woolen spiu- 
dies, and to invest capital in more would be simply 
a waste, when there are vast needs at the Soutli 
requiring far less capital, and warranting muci 
greater compensation for labor than can be paid in 
textile fabrics.” 

This recommendation of the Commissioner 
| exhibits an obliviousness on his part of facts 
and surroundings of which it seems impossible 
that any American citizen save only the Com: 
missioner should beignorant. That suggestion 
is to my mind the most insidious, both in its 
conception and in its apparent aim, that could 
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possibly have been framed, were it conceded 
that some purpose of evil toward the South had 
found lodgment in the breast of the Commis: 








sioner. I do not sympathize with those who 
attribute corrupt motives to the Commissioner. 
I rather choose to view him as suffering under 
that usual load of human frailty which causes 
all men sometimes to err. Yet if I were 1n- 
clined to join the hue and cry against him ! 
would plant myself on this single recommend: 
ation and declare him an enemy to the best 
interests of all of his countrymen who dwell 
| without the pale of the eastern Atlantic States, 
and in league with the Manchester and Lowell 
| spinners for theirruin. Itmight have occurred 
to the Commissioner that this portion of his 
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‘ncubations would meet with little criticism. 
The free-trade element could not object ; they 
must applaud. The New England spinners 
sould not object, for here was an official warn- 
: «to all who dwelt beyond the Alleghanies or 
iecide the southern seas that they would fail 
-hould they venture on competition with their 
aactern brethren. : ; 

“Whatever its aim might have been, its tend- 
oyey was to soften the asperities of temper 
which have been aroused in the Kast, as doubt- 

eg he saw they would be, by his general hos- 
lity to protection to American industry. lo 
th , importing interest the suggestion was 
chaped to meet their dearest ends. _ To the 
manufacturers of the Hast it was a direct ap- 
neal to their eupidity. It was a suggestion 
whose plain import was that an auspicious time 
had come, bya change of that protective policy 
which had made them strong, to forever vas- 
eqlize the South and her teeming millions. 
rhey did not need to be reminded that their 
factories were built, that their skilled opera- 
veg were secured, that commercial facilities 
ad gathered totheirsupport. Butit did need 
a suggestion to possess the mind of generous, 
larve-souled American business men with the 
thought that the hour was opportune for a 
withdrawal of support from that course of 
sislation which had given birth to their in- 
lnstries and wealth to their communities, lest || 
yits continuance a competition might more 
hanoutweigh protection. The gist ofthe Com- | 
missioner’s statement and recommendations | 

st quoted, taken together with their imme- 
diate context, are that the South will soon be 
n possession of a large surplus capital; that 
he will be inclined to invest in manufactures 
nalarge scale; that in choosing the sort of | 
ndustries to engage in those should be pre- | 
ferred that from their nature employ the largest 
amount of human or hand labor, as distin- 
mished from those employing mainly machine 
foree; and particularly, as best representing 
the latter class of productive forces, that spin- 
es should not be increased. ‘‘ We already | 
’’ says the Commissioner, ‘‘an excess | 
feotton and woolen spindles.’’ Turn your 
attention to agricultural tools, to leather, to 
wooden-ware, to soap. 

Mr. Speaker, these recommendations are 
not wise. ‘The assumptions of fact on which 
they are founded have no existence. The fact 
that in the ten months ending October 31, 
i869, we imported from Europe the product | 
of European spindles, cotton and woolen 
fabrics, valued at more than $50,000,000 is 

sufficient answer of itself to the strange || 
hallucination that our spindles are too numer- 

iss The eotton-fields of the South, the | 
source of the raw material, are spread out be- 
side streams which flow perennially from her 
mountains, and which have sighed in their || 
course for many a year to be harnessed to the | 
water-wheel. The raw material, the initial 
power, a genial climate that brings no ice clog 
either to the wheel or the workman, a market 
for their products at the very door of the 
factory, coupled with the fact that the south- 
ern people themselves for lack of sufficient 
American spindles are wearing fabrics made 
irom their own raw material, which has paid 
transportation from the field to sea-shore, from 
sea-shoreto European factory, and from factory 
yack again to field; has contributed to the 
cain of the home merchant, the foreign agent, 
‘ae exporting and importing house, the whole- 
sale and retail merchant, and insurances, both 
internal and marine, are surely answer enough 
to the disecouragements originated by the Com- 
missioners, 

And is it not passing strange that a people | 
save Only those of Texas) not pastoral, not || 
producers of hides, inhabiting a country where |, 
the cone-bearing pine, not the bark-bearing || 
4k, most flourishes, without a single advan- 
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| 
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| expenditure of human force. 
| trary is beyond all peradventure true. 


|| contrast, appealing to the eye as well as by 
| precept to the ear. 


| trast with it a microscopic scrap upon whose 
| single page—if thing so small could be digni- 


|| for the foreign scrap in the inverse ratio of its 
| size, while its native companion was hurried 
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1} 
tage peculiar to their resources pointing in that | causes more largely than this are answerable 


direction—is it not, I say, passing strange 
that such a people should be besought, in ofh- 
cial phrase, to shut their eyes to the beckon- 
ings of their actual surroundings, and turn 
themselves into shoemakers and soap-boilers? 


very essence of his statement. It is not true 
that the interests of the South and of the nation 
in the South are in the line of such industries 
(other than agricultural) as require the largest 
The exact con- 
It so 
happens that the South can live and will 
Hourish though no single factory, shop, or mill 
be reared within her borders. Her staples 
are staples the world over. Nature has so 
favored her with peculiarities of soil, climate, 


| 
into sh [$0 1 
But I take issue with the Commissioner on the 


|, and productions that she dominates in the 


markets of the world. Unlike our northern 
people, who count the profits of their crops 
on the contingency of drought-smitten fields in 
Kurope and Asia, her annual production de- 
termines the question of work and wages for 
one of the largest industries known to civil- 
ization, and the profits or losses of the manu- 
facturing princes of thenations. The propor- 
tion of her territory fit for her peculiar uses 
now turned by the plow is insignificant when 
compared with her possibilities. Instead, there- 
fore, of turning the energies of her people 
from her cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice fields 
to the tanner’s bench, I hold that every possi- 
ble energy, State and national, should be used 
to enlarge her production of her own peculiar 
staples to the end that both as raw material 
and manufactures they may, as soon they must, 
turn the balance of trade in our favor, and set 
the current of gold to flowing toward us. 
ENGLISH SYSTEM. 
Thegentleman from New York [ Mr. Brooks] 
who opened the debate on the bill, and whose 
able presentation of the peculiar views inci- 
dent to the necessities of the importing inter- 
est centering in the great city which he in part | 
represents was listened to with so marked at- 
tention by the House, not content with oral 
denunciation and dissection of those features 
of the measure which met with his disapproval, 
sought to embellish and enforce his views by 


Lifting high and holding | 
in full view the book of comely size and many 
pages in which were written the laws enacted 
by an American Congress for the collection of 
American revenue, for the payment of Amer- 
ican indebtedness, and for the protection of 
American industry, he quickly placed in con- 


fied with the name of page—was written the arti- 
cles with rates of duty and amount of revenue 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and our admiration was challenged 


out of sight. 

Mr. Speaker, the contrast was most marked. 
I question not its exhibition was intended as 
an indorsement of the economic theories of 
the people whose law it epitomized, and an 
unqualified dissent from those upon which 
we have builded. Neither the gravity of the 
subject under discussion nor the solid attain- 
ments and mature years of the gentleman [ Mr. 
Brooks] permit the supposition that mere 
histrionic display was intended. I accept the 





| tender of this contrast; and since legislation 


has no other proper end than happiness and 
prosperity to the citizen, and since systems of 
law must be judged by their practical working 
and results, | proffer to the House and country 
the American system, with its exemplars, the 





| for this misery, this lagging behind in the day 


of a world’s progress. A people’s laws hav- 


| ing to do with revenue and taxation, are the 


indices of her estimate of the value she places 
on the sweat of her laboring poor. 

This alien witness introduced by the eloquent 
gentleman is not dumb. If it were permitted, 
if not suborned on that particular subject, it 
would tell of its potent Ss dedtees in the double 
death it has aided to give the once flourishing 
industries of Ireland ; of the veto it has put on 
the industrial progress of every colonial people 
who acknowledge allegiance to the English 
flag. I repeat, sir, it is a wondrous scrap ; it 
is less, indeed, than that little cloud out of 
the sea like a man’s hand the prophet’s servant 
saw from Carmel’s top. Itis freighted heavier 
with human woes than were the clouds with 
ruin which followed hard upon the chariot 
of the king. This is not hyperbole. I repeat 
again this alien witness has a tale to tell, and 
what is its story? This: that England’s lauded 
free-trade policy knows not the laborer, but 
only knows the master; adjusts her systems 
for the great man’s weal, regardless of the 
poor man’s woe ; transfers her fields, her fac- 
tories, and her shops into gladiatorial rings 
where poverty may struggle against starvation 
for that pittanee which is by courtesy, or rather 
by metaphor, termed wages. ‘This British 
schedule, with its eleven items, produces to 
the English treasury £21,393,713, the entire 
tariff revenue of the realm. 

Excepting the insignificant item of ‘* miscel- 


laneous’’ articles, an analysis of it reveals the 


fact that this enormous revenue is raised from 
two general sources only, namely, from food 
articles, (tea, coffee, chicory, currants, raisins, 
and sugar, ) and from luxuries, (tobacco, spirits, 
and wine.) Of these two classes food articles 
are compelled to pay a duty of $44,500,000 ; 
more than one third, little less than one half 
of the entire revenue. ‘The poor man’s teapot 
pays near double that which is levied on the 
lordling’s wine. The sugarof the people pays 


| more by £1,000,000 than the spirits of the 


| rich. 


‘These home comforts which I have 
denominated food articles, for they have long 
since and properly ceased to be classed as lux- 
uries by civilized peoples, are made to taste of 
gold, while the silks and laces of the palace, 
the precious stones that glisten in the ancient 
halls of her nobility, know nothing of the vul- 
gar classifications of the custom-house. Mr. 
Speaker, we are willing to hear the testimony 
of this foreign witness ; but let me beg the gen- 
tleman from New York not to set the well- 
known and always handy machinery of that 
city at work for its naturalization among us. 
What are its fruits? To-day nearly oue in 
every eighteen pe-sons in England and Wales 
is receiving parish relief, or, in other words, is 
a pauper. Starvation in all their great cities 
yearly closes the account for time of scores of 
her people, while millions are driven to an 
enforced expatriation. 

Mr. Speaker, personal allusions I know are 
invidious; but | must beg the indulgence of 
the House to say that I was reared within the 
shadow of the thatched hovels of England’s 


| laboring poor, and have seen the ills incident 


| is a better. 


American people; the English law, with its || 


results of Knglish misery, oppression, degra- | 
dation, and woe. Nor let it be said that other | 


to a system which sees national advancement 
in the adornment of stately mansions, in the 
increase of the wealth of a class, not in the 
comfort and advancement of her toiling mil- 
lions. I have seen English mothers gather 
about the brute dead of age, dead from disease, 
dead in the ditch, to dispute for their hungry 
children’s sake with the very dogs of their 
masters for a bit of the disgusting carcass. 
This, sir, is the English system. I think there 
I find such a one in the policy of 
the fathers; that policy which by well-consid- 
ered discriminations in favor of American in- 
dustry,of American interests against the world, 
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has sought not unsuccessfully to secure wages, 
not the pittance of wages, for the mechanic 


and the artisan, and a market for the produce | 


of American farms, and which has always kept 


open the road to wealth for every thrifty deni- | 
20% lhe large-hearted, the generous Clay, | 


who stood between their age and ours, with that 


: : : : 
happy perception of the fit and the eloquent, | 
nameditthe American system. Icannotretrain, | 


sir, from saying that if 1 have read aright the 


history of my country, from avery early period | 
in her history, down to the formation of the free- | 
trade league, the brain and the power of free | 
trade, of English copyists, sprung from that | 


system of labor-ownership which brought us 
the dissolutions of the past, and which only 
differed from the English labor system in that 
it claimed ownership of the body, which it fed 
and clothed more comfortably. In short, sir, 
wherever this system is found it is the cham- 
pion of money; it knows nottheman. It finds 
its test of progress on the pages of its mer- 
chants’ ledgers, and though the balance be 
written in the blood of the laborer it is yet a 
balance, and the tradesman is content. The 
child working in the mill is its exemplar; the 
boy at school is ours. 

i submit, for the further elucidation of the 
true workings of this English idea, an extract 
from the report of Mr. Commissioner Hewitt, 
to be found on page 44 of his report, printed 
by order of Congress: 

“From the returns made tothe British Parliament 

t uperism in the month of September, A. D. 


op 
appears that out of a population of 19,886,104 


IMGT, at 
dwelling in the area for which the returns aremade, 


S72,020 persons were on the list of paupers supported 
by publie charity.” : * . * * 


Ly another parliamentary return it appears that 

»ayerarce number of echolars attendant upon the 
under Government inspection in the year 
$71.40) in bugland and Wales, showing the 
uggestive fact that the paupers receiving public 
reliefandthechildren receiving instruction in schools 
nidled by the public funds were about equal in num- 
ber,’’ 

Let it be borne in mind that this hungry 
throng, with hand and will for work, if only 
work brings scanty bread—not wages—is the 
reserve which dictates the price of work tor 
nll the realm; and then let the champions of 
the venders of foreign merchandise stand up, 
if they dare, before the workingmen of Mis- 
souri and the West and ask them, by a resort 
io falsely named ‘* revenue reform,’’ to put the 
produce of their labor at the merey of com- 
petition with that of the starving operatives of 
jcurope. 


schools 


loud wa 


TRANSPORTATION PFA¢ it PIF S~—CAPITAL~-RESOURCES 
~THE WEST 8 OPPORTUNITY, 
it is undoubtedly true that down to a very 
recent period there were reasons and circum- 
stances existing which made protective or dis- 
criminative legislation more advantageous to 
the East than it could be to the West, and 
especiaily to that portion of the West beyond 
the Mississippi. This inequality does not now 
largely exist. 
lacility for the transportation of manufac- 
tured products from the door of the shop to 
the residence of the consumer, to the field of 
consumption, is a prime element, a prime ne- 
cessity of suceess. In fact, this single ques- 
tion in a majority of cases decides the location 
of the factory, the furnace, and the shop. 
What avails it that from every mountain gorge 
of our great western chain rushes the swift 
brook, daily wasting in unharnessed power a 
force of greater utile strength than all the costly 
engines that throb and pulse at bidding of fire 
and steam? No will stands on their banks, 
for the produce of their strength would fiud no 
ailway, no navigable stream to bear the shaped 
result of the hand and brain of the artisan to 
the waiting purchaser. Want of transportation 
facilities ten, twenty years ago, stood in our 
way, and the factory for the West was builded 
in the Kast. 


Not so to-day. The great river which flows 
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| 
toward the South is no longer the sole highway, 1 
the only life-course of the West’s great future. 
The iron rail and the noisy train are as familiar | 
to the sight and ear of the denizen of the valley | 
as to the people of the shore. ‘he mine, the | 
stream, the cotton, the hemp, the tobacco- 
field, the marble quarry of the valley, are to- 
day neighbors of each other and of the world. | 
‘The vast ills incident to the war are not all 
alloy. The despair that found hope in a na- 
tional currency and national banks has unified 
our monetary system and system of exchanges, 
and transfers of capital to profitable centers or 
promising western localities, for purpose of 
industrial investment, are easy and possible. 
It was notso ten yearsago. ‘Then the moneyed 
Kast knew not the richer West, save as the 
home of wild-cats, wild-cat financiers, and wild- 
eat banks—as a financial Botany bay. 

While it is true, sir, that artificial facilities 
have now ranged themselves beside our great 
nataral advantages and beckon us but to strike 
that we may thrive, the great sources of our 
former agricultural prosperity, meager though 
they were, are fast passing from us; and to 
those who will hear they say in unmistakable 
language, ‘* Diversify your industries or you 
shail starve.’ In days gone by the human 
machinery that tilled the fields of the South 
drew their whole subsistence from the States 
of the northern valley. Illinois, lowa, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri furnished the corn and 
bacon that made strong the arms of southern 
labor, Missouri furnished the mules of the 
plantation and the corn they fed upon. 

In those days, happily gone torever, the 

father, the mother, and the child, representing 
not humanity but capital, were worked at that 
which was most protitable to the owner; that 
srofit happened to be in cotton, rice, and sugar. 
f'o-day and to-morrow the father tiils the cot- 
ton, while he does not forget, with aid of wile 
and child, to provide from the potato-patch 
and the ecorn-field subsistence for the family 
and provender forthe beast; while the scarcity 
of labor cousequent upon the withdrawal to a 
large extent of woman and child labor, coupled 
with the abundance of cleared acres, compels 
a resort to grain culture for its advantage of 
economy of labor. And so the South, if not 
now, will soon enter the grain market, not to 
purchase of us, but to compete with us. 

‘ihe rapid extension of lines of railroads into 
the grain-producing provinces of Kurope and 
Asia warns us that our uncertain English mar- 
ket will soon be closed to any remunerative 
competition for the supply of our food pro- 
ductions, and doubly warns us to take care that 
we adopt a seli-reliant policy. And germane 
to this thought is a favorite commonplace of 
publicists the world over, and not unfreguently 
repeated on this floor as illustrative of those 
*‘ glittering generalities’’ which form the staple 
of iree-trade theories, and are especially relied 
upon as an argument for the necessity of a 
free interchange among nations of their varicus 


commodities. ‘Tersely stated, it is that there 
is a diversity of skill among the peoples of the 
earth; a diversity of elimate and of soils; 
advantages peculiar to localities and peoples, 
which of themselves indicate it as the design 
of Providence that nations should lean on each 
other, aad as thus presenting insuperable objec- 
tion to any policy of restriction. This theory 
is beautiful in its eonception, and gives large 
scope for eloquent deduciion and elaboration, 
i know of no subject more suited to scho- 
lastic incubation ; 1 know of no generalization 
wore unsuited to illustrate or shape American 
legisiation. 1 see about me here Represent- 
atives acknowledging allegiance to the same 
flag, whose united districts reach almost from | 
torrid to frigid zone, whose shores are laved || 
by the world’s two greatest seas, who, had they | 
brought as they gather here a thank-oflering 
of their people’s stores, would have rung upon 
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your altar every metal known to use 
ment; would have offered for the sacrifice e.,. 
clean beast fit for an oblation; would has 
builded a new sanctuary with stones more y,.. 
velous and woods more precious thay «). 
Tyrian ever saw, hung its walls with ¢lo:),. 
finer than the purple of Arabia, and fod your 
capital with every grain and fruit and d;;,) 
known to the hungry of the earth ; while, gat), 
ering at the altar the citizens of one comm, 
country, should be found the type and ho.. 
representatives of every civilized people; jj. 
master of every trade and calling known ;, 
agriculture, mechanics, or art, and exemplars 
of every science that ennobles and beautific 

Sir, let ‘* pent-up Utiea”’ stretch forth jo; 
hands toward other lands, Let us go shape 
our legislation as to at least express our grajj 
tude to the Giver by the development and yo 
of the bounties which smile on us on every 
hand. : 

THE WHOLE LAND Is ouRs. 

The answer to the statement that the West g),J 
South need and are now ready to receive » 
profit by protection and must have the benef 
of manufacturing industry, is met by the argy 
ment that if duties which result in protection 
are removed and revenue only demanded oy 
articles not produced by us, that the capity! 
and energy of the Kast will abandon their py 
ent field of operations and transfer their fi: 
tories to the more favored fields of the \V, 
and South. There is admission, folly, an 
meanness in this declaration, as weil as aw; 
proof that those who make it either do : 
understand the objects of protection, or, und 
standing them, are prepared by their defeat 
work the utter destruction of every form \ 
material advancement not peculiar to their 
immediate neighborhood. 

Mr. Speaker, such a result if attainal 
not to be wished for. It is born of that, 
nicious and unpatriotic sectionalism 
struck at the Union fora sectiou’s sake. | 
the suggestion of a class whose narrow comp 
hension never gathered in the broader thous! 
that progress, advancement, wealth, gathered 
anywhere within the nation’s bounds, 
gathered for the nation and for us all. I / 
no prompting of jealousy when I am told tha 
New England has built beside her many strean 
a thousand busy manufacturing centers, wh 
art and industry have returned her the weal 
denied by nature. I find cause for gratifica 
tion, not for carping, at the record of progre: 
which Pennsylvania by a wise use of nature 
bounties has made f@r herself; and instead « 
childish complainings at her larger thrift wou: 
point the people of my own State to the fac’, 
that possessing as they do every natural : 
vantage of resource in as large abundance, 4), 
in larger bounty than her older sister, now tha' 
happily her labor system is made to coniorm 
to the requisites of modern thrift, and hers) 
tem and appliances of transportation reach ou 
to either shore, she has only to take advanta 
of those incidental benefits of legislation 
free to her and as applicable to her peculiar 
resources as to Pennsylvania, to reach and pass 
her in the struggle for material mastery. _ 

Mr. Speaker, I decry the littleness whic 
knows no country beyoud the spot of birth or 
chosen residence; but I am far from question 
ing the right or motiyes of those Represen'+ 
tives who seek the success of a policy because '' 
seems to them one demanded by the pecul!s' 
circumstances surrounding their own peop. 
We are many, and distributed over all the land, 
that all the people may speak the nation 5 Wi 
We are seyeral and chosen from districts hav’ 
ing metes and bounds, that every part and Bre 
ple may have guardianship of local rights @°~ 
wants. ' 

The weak of faith have ever prophesied oor 
ultimate disruption, because of that seem!) 
antagonism of interest incident to vast exten 
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verritory, giving scope for employments, in- | 
{ te ’ e 


sstries; and interests, if not antagonistic in 


1» essential differences, yetoften and neces- | 
ly unequally affected by our proper legisla- | 


». From the nature of our Constitution and 
 sroundings this must ever be so, and would 
» best subserve the cause of harmony and 
sion we must ever be prepared in a spirit of 


st compromise to adjust in equal measure the | 
‘dens of governmental support, and while 


rruggle for legislation adapted to our own 
yes 65°" - 


oculiar wants have a care that we do not wan- | 
The load of debt we | 
ear is as great in its extent as it is galling in | 


‘ouly pull others down. 


s constant reminder of the wanton treason of 
‘s originators. That we may meet it as be- 
omes an honest people will require that our 
tering care be extended to every source of 
national wealth, and more especially to the de- 
velopment of those marvelous resources of 
éold and mine which if but touched by the 
wand of enterprise are ample for our deliver- 
SSOURI—HER RESOURCES AND PECULIAR INTERESTS. 

| have thus expressed the general views on 


which I found the judgment that we shall fail | 
of our duty should we neglect to so adjust our | 
tariff legislation as to compel it to do duty in || 
ihe development of ourresources and the diver- | 


sification of our industries. 1 am conscious 
that my Opinions are to some extent warped 
by what it is clear to my own mind are the in- 
terests of the people I represent. I might 
nause and take another survey of the situation 
before pronouncing on the question were I the 


Representative of a State purely agricultural ; | 
but since to great agricultural and pastoral | 


advantages is superadded a store of mineral 
wealth whose like in quantity, accessibility, 
variety, and intrinsic value no other State can 
hoast of, distributed not in corners, that might 
take from its general advantages, butall over its 
extent, Lcannot be mistaken in the policy itis 
incumbent On me to pursue on this question, 
would I subserve the interests of those who sent 
wehere ; nordo I need other weapon of defense 
tur this position than that persistent assertion 
if free-trade advocates that all tariff imposts 
are bounties to the producer. The marvelous 
wealth of our mines is but just beginning to be 
known to ourselves; we have only whispered 


i to the outside world. It is only yesterday | 
since We squared ourselves with the age in which | 


we live; yet the smoke of the iron-furnace is 
already ascending heavenward. Over onehalfof 


the State new lead mines are being discovered | 


und developed, while veins of precious coal 
counting their thickness not in beggarly feet and 


inches, but in yards and feet, are opened to | 


use. With such facts to build upon he is of lit- 


tle faith who cannot see in Missouri’s to-mor- | 


tow an accumulation of industrial enterprise, 
and the gathering within her borders of so great 
a throng of food-consuming operatives as shall 
prove her the giant we know she is, give wealth 


\o her proprietors, generous wages to her work- | 


igmen, and release her farmers from their 
present dependence upon a precarious eastern 
aud European market, by sending to their very 


doors the anxious purchaser of the mine and | 
shop—such purchasers as have made the sterile 
lands of the Kast, whose like we hold as worth- | 


‘ess wastes, of value larger than that of our 
lattest fields. 


_Are tariff duties bounties to the manufacturer? | 


then here is inducement added to nature’s 
beckonings. 


& State who while she so profits is not ob- 


noxious to the charge,as 1 grant you some | 


others may be, of legislating for undue profits 


on industries already well established, but fall- | 


ing well within the rule the fathers built their 


protective policy upon—‘‘ not the support but 
the creation of industries.”’ 


crave the indulgence of the committee | 


4lst Cong. 2p Sess.—No. 15. 





; I present you, sir, a State who || 
above all her sisters must profit by the system; | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


The Tarif—Mr. Burdett. 


while I refer with conscious pride to but a 
tithe of those sources of revenue produced or 
waiting the hand of enterprise within the State, 
other than the ordinary products of the farm: 
iron in quantity so vast that using the language 


GLOBE. 


of a man of science, not of a dreamer of strange | 


dreams, there is sufficient— 


“To build railroads ten miles apart all over the 
earth, cobweb the air with telegraph lines, span 
every river with iron bridges, and supply ordnance 


| and iron-clads for all nations during the next thou- 
sand years.” 


parative value of our ores less wonderful than 
their quantity. The upper section of 141 feet 
of the Pilot Knob contains 31,299,012,554 
pounds of ore. The weight of ore above the 
surface in another of our deposits, called Iron 
mountain, is 1,515,619,720,000 pounds, con- 
taining not less than 65 per cent. of pure iron. 
These are but the warts upon the vast body 
of this deposit, which beds and dike one half 
|| of a State containing 42,000,000 acres of land. 

The lead deposits are as widely scattered and 
| hardly less wonderful. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brooxs] speaks contemptu- 
ously of the lead product of the country at 
| large, and refers to the production of 1862 
as being but 14,000 tons, and as indicative of 
our beggarly progress in this direction. 
me reassure the gentleman on this point by 
referring him to the encouraging fact that 
in one county alone of Missouri, under the 
stimulus of our fostering legislation, we smelted 
within the past year 10,000,000 pounds of min- 
eral, and that, too, in so remote a county that 


by rail transported 200 more, before reaching 
an initial market. In my own district, in four 
of her counties, lead mining has but lately been 
made a success. I have no blow to aim at 
this people. Nickel is found in purer and 
more generous quantity with us than elsewhere 
in the country and perhaps in the world, and 
I note with satisfaction the threat of a foreign 
smelter that if we insist on protecting its pro- 
duction here he will bring his capital and 
skilled workmen to our mines. Weare miners 
and manufacturers of zinc. Copper is known 
to exist and has been experimentally mined. 
Our tin-bearing rocks are as rich in oreas those 
worked from early Phoenician days down to 
cur own times in Cornwall. 

Quarries of gray and red granite have lately 
been opened, while that beautiful variety 


jo 





unlimited. ‘he marbles of our western bor- 
der have heretofore served as ‘* chimney rock’’ 


_and for fencing for his field. We shall polish 


Master intended them for. 

I have already mentioned our coal supplies. 
| The beautiful city of Boonville stands by a 
ledge of fabulous thickness, ard is environed 


in this strife. All along the banks of the navi- 
gable Osage are other stores. 
iron, and the coal laugh in hearing of each 
other. 
the resources which are common to the north- 
ern field wine, tobacco, hemp, and flux. I 
| find that this measure for revenue in its sev- 


all of these mineral and agricultural special- 
ties of ours, as well as to the ordinary produc- 
tions of our fields. In face of these facts 1 
confidently assert that no State of the Union 


Nor are the specific gravity, quality, and com- | 


Let 


the metal had to be wagoned 140 miles, and | 


known as carnation granite exists in extent 


for the cabin of the luxurious border farmer 


| them soon and adapt them to the uses the 


| by exhaustless fields of the cannel and bitu- 
minous varieties. ‘hese are foundations more 
valuable than gold, and point out her interest 


The lead, the 


The Missouri agriculturist adds to 


eral adjustments, gives protection for one and 


has so large an interest, is so much concerned 
| in sustaining the general features of this bill, 
as that State which I have the honor in part 
' to represent. For mark you, sir, not only are 
the interests of our miners and manufacturers 
at stake, but if possible more largely than they 
are involved the interests of the producers of 








| 
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our great agricultural staples. Sir, 1 can join 
with others in objecting to some of the pro- 
posed adjustments. I hope to be able to aid 
in correcting them befure the bill shall reach 
its final reading; but I cannot be drawn by 
heated denunciation of the proposed rates on 
salt and lamber into committing the treason 


| against Missouri which mere shop-keeping 


economists, native and foreign, are begging 
us to do. 


TESTIMONY OF BUSINESS VS. POLITICAL THEORY. 

Illustrative of the fact that the proposed 
legislation is of vital interest to the industry 
of our State, as well as indicative of the extent 
and growth of production of sarticles on the 
protected list, I submit statistics of her internal 
production for the year ending January 1, 1870, 
gathered mainly trom the annual review of the 
commerce of St. Louis, as carefully compiled 
in the columns of the Missouri Republican in 
its issue of January 3, 1870, as well as inci- 
dental statements of a historic character bearing 
on the rise and progress of our great interests : 

** The [ron Interests of Missouri.—The first pig metal 
produced in this State was manufactured at the 
*Springtield’ furnace, in Washington county, in 1823 
or 1824. ‘The first bar iron made out of pig metal was 
produced at a forge on Cedar creek, 2} miles south- 
east of Caledonia, in the same county, in May, 1825, 
and the first * blooms’ in 1832. No records are access- 
ible of the amount of iron made at this furnace, but 
it probably did not exceed 5,000 tons in all. The 
second furnace erected in the State was built on the 
Meramec river, near the western boundary of Craw- 
ford county, in 1828, by Mr. Massey, which, together 
with a forge and rolling-mill erected soon after—the 
whole now known as the Meramec Lron Works—has 
been in steady, uninterrupted operation from that 
date to the present. Following these founderies was 
the establishment of the Moselle Lron Works, of the 
operation of which, date of erection, &c., we have no 
information. 

“Up to 1850 the total product of pig metal must 
have been nearly 40,000 tons, and the amount of ore 
‘raised’ (mined) about 100,000 tons. From 1850 to 
1860 the amount of pig metal produzed was not less 
than 100,000 tons and probably not over 125,000 tons— 
a competent judge estimating it at 110,000tons. The 
amount of ore raised during the same decade was 
about 310,000 tons, of which about 70,000 were seni 
out of the State. None were shipped to other States 
previous to 1850. ‘The iron ores of Missouri having 
obtained a first rank both as to percentage of yield 
and strength of fiber, and being especiaily desirable 
to mix with the ores of Pennsylvania, the bulk of 
shipments from that time on has been to the Ohio 
river. For the decade closing with 1870 the amount 
of pig metal made was about 210,000 tons, or an in 
crease of nearly 80 per cent. over the manufacture 
of the decade trom 1850 to 1860, and the amount of 
ore mined was 625,000 tons, or more than double the 
amount of the previous decade, of which 300,000 tons 
were shipped out of the State; a record showing, 
when the obstructions and delays occasioned by de- 
struction of the works during the war are consid 
ered, a most gratifying progress. 

**So far the product of pig metal in the State has 


| been almost exclusively trom charcoal, manufac 


ture by stone coal only commencing in 1868, when 
4,000 tons were produced at the Carondelet fur 
naces, which has been increased in 1869 to about 
13,000 tons, and will be again more than trebled in 
the present year. ; 
“The following table, as nearly accurate as it can 


be made, shows the product of iron ore and pig 
metal, in tons, for the years 1863 and 1869 : 
IRON ORE. 
Consumed. Shipped. Mined. 
Deas csnadensetetndnnresitnceel 58,000 47,000 105,000 
i ND et olechd ans nimicanitaniadaadl 75,000 120,000 195,000 


"1G IRON. 
Conaumed. Shipped. Produced. 
DOOR i csiecs enecccocoonsbbontin 17,000 13,000 30,000 
RR sccsinceace eeveeeee 20,000 26,000 46,000 


“The following table will show the amount of ore 


| mined at the Lron mountain, and the amount used 


at the same locality in the manufacture of char- 
coal iron : 





Tons Tons 

mined, used, 

alc d sla kn cock eumicksasetaseneie, cee 1,322 
February...... ecu dentonzvesea 11,388 8356 
OE EE eee err . 7,087 1,054 
aoe crs odaied bak idlocsNdvonobeaatiin 10,275 1,052 
DOs 0 Rn... sacl ceabec niet aaiiel 12,087 1,094 
ghd MAE ie prea HOF, ete 12,555 2,000 
Binnie JN sap d sasanietsiviasdasastven sales ae 2,714 
i a a ae ae ak 2.706 
September. ndeauneaiieduamedeataginaies caine 2,650 
I on abn aia caddschaadieinssaeetesesbieate 12,024 2,58 
Ss aida icbnnigtniaie ba vitcle . 10,325 2,354 
Deceinber, (estimates)................. § 000 2,000 
POUME civ csitereressicen seveceeshad0O0 22,775 
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“The Pilot Knob Company during the same time 
tnined about 50,0 tons of ore, the 2 companies mak- 
i the following showing of manufacture of pig iron 


and shipment of pig metal and iron ore: 


fons of pig iron made at Iron mountain........ 9,265 
fons of pig iron made at Pilot Knob.............. 5,373 
one of ore shipped from Lron mountain........125,085 
lone of ore shipped from Pilot Kmnob........... . 28,765 
fons of pig iron shipped out of State from ; 

iron mountain product........ cisechcbsaiiiatertianaiiad oop 
fons of pig iron shipped out of State from 

Pilot Knob product..... aes . 98407 


‘The bulk of shipments from the Iron Mountain 
Company are made to Carondelet, and from the 
Pilot Knob Company at Sulphur Springs, both by 
iron Mountain railroad, and thence by boats and 
barges to the Ohio river, the different consuming 
points taking of Iron mountain product about as fol- 
lows: Pittsburg, 20,000 tons; Steubenville, 10,000 tons; 
Wheeling, 8,000 tons; Cincinnati, 7,000 tons; Iron- 
ton, Ohio, 7,000 tons; Ashland, Kentucky, 3,000 tons, 
the remainder being distributed in smaller quanti- 
ties to many minor points on the Ohio river above 
Cincinnati. We regret being unable to give correct 
and tull data, showing the progress of pig iron man- 
ufactured at Carondelet by the use of stone coal; 
but the reticence of the owners of furnaces prevents 
ihe giving of complete statistical data. The follow- 
ing, however, is correct so far as it goes: 


Lhe Varitj—slr. Burdett. 


Zine Smelting.—This is anotherimportant addition 
to the industry and resources of our State, which has 
been fully tested at Carondeletduring the past year. 


‘The works of the Missouri Zine Company at Caronde- | 


let went into operation on the 9th of April Jast, as 
much an experiment to test the quality of the zinc ore 


found in Missouri as anything else, but the experi- | 


ment has proved a profitable one, and so far has been 


attended with the most satisfactory success. ‘Theore | 
which is found in the vicinity of Potosi is pronounced | 


to be equal to any found in any other mineral-pro- | 


ducing country. Operations were commenced with 
two furnaces, but thecompany by which they are man- 


| aged has erected a large brick building and are now 


erecting additional furnaces with a view to increasing 
their manufactures. Their present capacity isabout 
1 ton per day, or 365 tons per year. Next year their 
manufactures will be more than trebled. The coal 
used is brought from the Big Muddy coal-beds near 
Grand Tower. It employs constantly 30men. An- 


| other company is also constructing four furnaces, 


*(‘arondelet Lron Works.—These works have but one |} 
furnace. During the year they have made7,300 tons | 


of pig, using 11,950 tons of coal. ‘Their coal is from 
Big Muddy. : 
“The Kingsland Works went into operation with 
one furnace on the 19th of July, and on the23d of Au- 
gust No.2, to use iron-men’s parlance, was * blowed,’ 
since when the works have been constantly going 
both day and night, Sunday and week days. Since 
the furnaces were first ‘blowed’ they have turned 
out 7,000 tons of pig iron, to manufacture which has 
required about 11,083 tons of ore, 8,500 tons of coal, 
and the labor of 115 men. The amount of capital 
invested is $450,000. Thecoal used at these works is 
brought from the Big Muddy coal beds, near Grand 
lower, about 100 miles below St. Louis, and some 
from Illinois. Thiscompany sold 2,300 tons of its pig 
iron to the East St. Lous Rail Mill, which has man- 
ufactured the same into railroad rails, the product 
giving great satisfaction, as showingsuperior strength 
and tenacity of fiber. These rails are to be placed to 


nu severe test, the Pacific railroad having taken them | 


to renew all curves on their road, f 

* The product at Carondelet will be largely increased 
during the present year, as the Kingsland works will 
have nearly treble the running time, and at the same 
time there are 4 new furnaces in course of erection, 
2 by the South St. Louis Iron Company and 2 by the 
Lewis Lron Company. The capacity of each will be 
‘bout equal to the Kingsland works, and will beready 
for operation in the early spring.” 

lhe story told by this unbiased witness js not 
all the trath. The bare statement of the fact 
that there was an increase of pig metal 80 per 
cent. greater in the decade ending 1870 ever 
that ending 1860 speaks volumes for our future, 
is a better testimony in favor of our protective 
policy than any generalization; but in very 
truth that increase is not the work of ten years 
but of five, for it must be borne in mind that 
there was war in Missouri from May, 1861, till 
May, 1865, and as late asthe fall of 1864 actual 
battle raged about the Pilot Knob and Iron 
mountain. Nor did iron-making on a large 
scale become an assured success until within 
the last two years, when forthe first time it was 
demonstrated that we could utilize Illinois coal 
for the reduction of our orés. 

“The Lead Interests of Missourt.—The mines of 
Missouri have been industriously worked during the 
past year, as evidenced by the increased receipts here 
from interior points; and especially noticeable in 
this respect is the product of the Granby mines, which 
have become the more accessible asthe Southwest 
Pacitic railroad is extended toward the State line. 
The amountof lead placed upon our market has been 
56,048 pigs in excess of the previous year, the total 
receipts being 221,871 pigs for 1869 against 185,823 pigs 
for 1868.” 

l'rom this exhibit we may learn that a re- 
munerative market has increased production, 
so that the labor of last year drew from our 
own mines nearly half the number of tons pro- 
duced in the whole country in 1862. Our lead 
mines were substantially sealed up during the 
whole of the war, their machinery destroyed, 
their shafts filled with water. We have but 
just begun mining in earnest ; we have hardly 
touched the source of our supply. 
same inducements continued to us which are 
now nerving our energies I confidently pre- 
dict that within the next decade Missouri will 
supply lead, not by the thousand pigs, but by 
the thousand tons. 





With the | 


| 
| 
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which will go into operation early this year.’ 

To this exhibit I have little to add. Less 
than one year ago these works were established 
as an experiment. ‘That experiment is a suc- 
cess. Next year they propose to treble their 
product. Another company is also construct- 
ing four furnaces. Yes, sir; another and an- 


| other, until the millions paid annually to for- 


| farms. 





eign producers shall find their way into the 
pockets of the workingmen of Missouri. In 
the ten months ending October 31, 1869, we 
imported zinc in pigs and sheets of the value 
of $1,127,255. Why not retain this sum at 
home? Zinc manufacturing is a success. 
HEMP—FLAX—BAGGING—THE COMMISSIONER. 


I again remind the committee that Missouri | 


is a large producer of hemp, and of its manu- 
factures, the receipts of the article at St. Louis 
for the last year, as reported by the Republican, 
being 24,468 bales, the produce and profit not 
of ‘* grasping monopolists,’’ but of Missouri 
In submitting further extracts as bear- 
ing on this industry taken from the Republican’s 


| very able and impartial review, | beg to say 
| that in its political columns it is now the ablest 


advocate among the Democratic journals of 
the West of an anti-protective policy. In its 
earlier days it was of better faith. I submit 
that its testimony, prepared for the scrutiny of 
the business men of the great city in which it is 
published, is entitled to high consideration, 
especially since that testimony of facts is ad- 
verse to the promptings of its political sympa- 
thies. I submit its statement to the careful 
scrutiny of the House: 


“* Hemp.—The general quality of the hemp which 
has come forward the past season has been above the 
average of several preceding years, and the bulk of 
the receipts have been readily sold. ‘The market has 
at no time shown much fluctuation in prices, but it 
has been noticeable that there has not been much 
accumulation of stock in store. The principal de- 
mand for undressed hemp has been for the manufac- 
ture of bagging, here and in Kentucky. Hackled 
tow has also been in steady request for the same 

yurpose, the supply being nearly up to the demand. 
dressed hemp has not sold with any degree of activ- 
ity, the demand from the eastern manufacturers hav- 


| ing materially fallen off. As yet we have but limited | 


advices regarding the new crop. Itis estimated, how- 
ever, that it will not be one fourth less than last year. 
The season has been favorable for a good crop. The 
stock in store is 400 bales undressed and 200 bales 
dressed. The closing prices are $140 to $170 for 


| undressed, $140 for prime tow, and $220 to $245 for 


dressed hemp. 

*Flax,—The article of flax tow has become of much 
importance, owing to the fact that the best bagging 
is now manufactured from this article, and it is very 
probable that the use will be largely increased from 
year to year. One of the largest factories has used 
flax exclusively the past season, and there is no doubt 
of there being a demand equal to any supply likely 


| tocome to market, and it will probably prove to be 


a most important staple to the farmers throughout 
the West. The only diificulty in the way of an ex- 


| tended use of flax is the proposal of the Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue to materially reduce the 
duty on imported bagging, which, if adopted by Con- 
gress, would prove a serious blow to the manufac- 
turer of our home staple. 

“We quote best quality 5 to 5} cents per pound. 
Stock on hand held by manufacturers will exceed 
1,000 bales. 

“Bale Rope.—During the pastseason the manufac- 
ture reached only about 800 coils, the stock held over 
being sufficient to meet the demand. The totalsales 
during the season will reach about 6,000 coils, leaving 
on hand a stock of about 2,000 coils. The market 
value is 7} cents per pound. The use of the iron tie 





/ mendations of the committee must be modi: 
has so extensively taken the place of rope that |, fied by a reduction of proposed rates. Those 
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it is probable that the latter will only here. fi 
manufactured to fill orders. The market is oa 
bare of the cheaper grades of rope, though the nly 
a few coils of flax baled at 6) cents. wee wes 
“Bagging.—The great improvement in the 
facture of domestic bagging has turned the tide 
pletely in its favorin all the southern marke” 
the exclusion of the India. The flax bagging }.." 
with peculiar favor, and during a large art an . 
season it was impossible to supply the demand. 1 
bagging weighs 2} pounds peryard, and is Very ctr, 
and looks well on bales of cotton. The hen » 
ging has been manufactured 2 pounds to ». ).” 
per yard, and has sold nearly entirely out of «; 
Another season it is hoped to increase the many: 
ture largely of both kinds. At the close we , aaa 
pounds hemp for 25 cents per yard; flax, 2! es om 
26 cents; India, 24 cents, and the stock of ail oan 
not exceeding 200 pieces. The manufacture dy;;,, 
| the season was about 15,00) pieces; the importat 
of India, 100 bales.’’ si 


Mr. Speaker, for once we have honest tos, 
mony from an unexpected source. Protect», 
to the western flax-grower, the Missourihem, 
grower, the Missouri manufacturer, has mai 
profitable to the western farmer the product; : 
| of an important staple : 


ae POUnds 


* The best bagging is now manufactured from +! 
| , * + ‘ ° ; ul 
| staple.’ * . * sal ‘The great improve. 


ment in the manufacture of domestic bagging | 
turned the tide completely in its favor in ai); 


southern markets, to the exclusion of the Indi. 
- * od * “The only difficulty in the wa 
of an extended use of flax is the proposal of ; 


LQ 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue to materia! 
reduce the duty on imported bagging, which. ; 
adopted by Congress, will prove a serious blow to th 
| manuiacturer of our home staple.”’ 

Indeed! Willit? But the Commissione,’. 
business is to deal serious blows of just tha 
sort and by just such means at any industry, 
| eastern or western, that stands in the way o} 
| his new-found economic theories. The theory 
must stand though the heavens fall. If th» 
western farmer stands in the way of his “ reye. 
| nue-reform’’ project, ‘‘ off with his head,” fi, 
truth is eternal; and why should a halt |, 
called short ofthe goal? Howall unconsciously, 
sir, and yet how fuilyis every principle and coa- 
clusion of the advocates of a protective polic 
admitted, illustrated, and enforced by this act- 
ual exhibit of the state of a western industry 
Protection to the hemp and flax grower and 
manufacturer has stimulated the production 
of the raw material, created manufactories, 
improved and cheapened a staple article o! 
home consumption, has nearly driven its for 
eign competitor from the field, has opened a 
field of remunerative enterprise to three classes 
of our citizens—the farmer, the operative, and 
the manufacturer—and is yet put in jeopardy 
by the hostility of an American official. These 
powerful facts, contained within so small 
a space, are a complete refutation of all the 
labored columns of editorial generalization o! 
| a different import which have appeared in that 
paper since it forgot the better teachings of 
| its better days. 

The tobacco interests of Missouri are of equal 
| importance, but I cannot pause for further par- 
ticularization. 

It has been my purpose, by exhibiting to the 
House some little glimpse of the vast mine o! 
wealth contained within the State of my adop: 
tion. stored there, sir, for the nation’s use, to 
induce a proper consideration of our interests 
when we shail enter in earnest upon the adjust 
ment of details. I do not propose now to 
discuss those details as they are presented 11 
the bill. I shall do so as they are severally 
proposed for decision; but I may say generally 
| now that in my judgment we may safely reduc: 
our revenue. I shall insist, at every stage ©! 
the proceedings, on a reduction of at least 
$75,000,000. I trust that a reduction to th 
extent of $100,000,000 may be accorded | 
the House. The burdens of a weary peop" 
demand this; our affairs will permit it with 
out the least danger of impairing our cree! 
or needlessly trammeling the Administration. 
‘To effect this reduction many of the recom 
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a tend to trammel industry and weigh 
iywn that largest and most important class 
our people, the agriculturists of the land. | 
myself I cannot agree that it is best or 

ise, L am sure it is not just, to repeal the 
woome tax for at least another year. I ad- 
oit its unpleasant surroundings . that it is 
nquisitional, if you please; that it does not 
cord with the genius of our institutions ; yet 
+ has this saving clause, that it only calls for 
money upon those who have made money and 
have money to pay. It strikes where all just 
‘axation ought to strike, at the property or 
money surplus of the people, and not atthe | 
wittance of the small farmer or the wages of 

‘he mechanic and laborer. Let it be abolished 
whenever we can take off that most onerous | 
tax on the people at large, the duties on tea, 

coffee, and other food articles. So longas one 

nepny is exacted from these and kindred arti- 

les 1 shall protest that the rich man’s tax be 

kept in force. | 


kiyer 





The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. H. MOORE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
March 28, 1870. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 
18) to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 
imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MOORE, of Illinois, said: 

Mr, CuarrmMan: For several weeks now I 

have been giving some attention to this dis- 
ussion upon the subject of the tariff, and I 
must say, without however meaning to reflect 
upon the ability of the gentlemen who have 
entered extensively into what I have no doubt 
they consider an elucidation of the subject, 
that the American people have not yet beheld 
any very refreshing rays of light, and that 
the great questions involved are now and will 
for some considerable time in the future con- 
tinue to be matters in controversy. And I 
really cannot see that the country is any wiser 
on the subject of a tariff to-day than it was 
fifty years ago, nor do I entertain the slightest 
hope that the little that I may say will mate- 
rially change the phases of this complicated 
subject, about which the people so widely dit- 
ler. But, sir, I feel compelled nevertheless, 
by reason of my position here, to give my 
opinions upon some of the points in contro- 
versy at least, and let them go to the country 
for what they are worth. Our search after 
‘ruth in the discussion of this great subject is 
much obstructed, for the reason that by local 
interests and selfish ends our minds are liable 
to be led astray, and, in a measure, forced to 
conclusions which may not bear the test of the 
soundest logical reasonings. So much, sir, are 
we liable to such influences that we can hardly 
hope for a clear and impartial investigation. I 
am sorry thatthe Committee of Ways and Means 
isnot differently constituted, and that every sec- 
tion of the country is not more fully represented 
upon it. In this way we might have Lapel for 
results much more harmonious and more in 
accordance with all the varied interests of our 
great people. 

Some of the most able advocates of a high 
protective policy have, as it seems to me, un- 
‘ortunately permitted their judgments to be 
warped by local interests, and in the advocacy 
of these local interests have apparently forgot- 
teu that there are other interests to be guarded 
and fostered as well. They would have these 
interests in which they have become so deeply | 
enlisted protected at all hazards, even at the risk | 
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‘ons must be effected on such articles ! The distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 


vania, the able and earnest advocate of a high 
protective tariff, who so stoutly defends the 
manufacturing interests of his own great State, 
has become so enamored of his theme that 
nothing in all the universe besides so excites 
in his mind emotions of the beautiful as the 
forges, furnaces, and coal mines of Pennsylva- 
nia. ‘The busy hum of machinery is to him 
sweeter music than ever emanated from harp 
or minstrel. ‘The future glory and grandeur 
of this country, and indeed of the civilized 
world, are, as it seems, in his estimation be- 
ing molded hereand nowhereelse. ‘The mag- 
nificent triumphs of the past, the wonderful 
reforms recently instituted, the brilliant results 
of the late war, and the general prosperity can 
afford him no pleasing inspirations unless these 
interests, so dear to his heart, are placed be- 
yond harm’s reach and the danger of possible 
competition. 

He seems not to suspect that the iron of 
Pennsylvania may be made to press too deeply 
irtto the already festering flesh of western farm- 
ers and producers, or if such a thought ever 
obtrudes itself upon his capacious mind he 
seems not to give it a moment’s consideration. 
So much is he under the influence of these 
forges and hammers that even his voice is 
strangely tuned to these same rich harmonies, 
and his measured utterances upon this floor 
almost persuade one to believe that he is in 
close proximity to some immense iron manu- 
factory, and regaled by the hum of machinery, 
the noise of tilting hammers, and the harsh grat- 
ing of files. So much has he become impressed 
with the importance of these pet interests that 
he seems scarcely able to see any others in this 
vast country. Such minds, as it seems to me, so 
circumscribed and overwhelmed with consider- 
ations of local interest, become unsafe guides 


in matters of legislation looking toward the | 
It does seem | 
to me, sir, that we cannot act wisely unless our | 
legislation is made to compass the interests of | 


promotion of general interests. 


all classes of our great country. We can ignore 


no single interest in this country in which our | 


people are legitimately engaged and be true to 
the obligations we owe to the whole people. 
Much is said of the importance of these great 
manufacturing establishments in the way of de- 
veloping national wealth and affording remun- 
erative labor to the struggling, toiling masses 
of the country. Ido not pretend to deny the 


importance of these interests; I do not deny, | 


sir, that they give impulse to every other inter- 
est in a very considerable degree; nor do I 
deny that they could not be wisely suffered to 
languish ; but what I complain of and what 
my people complain of is that their demands 
are extravagant and burdensome to others, 
and that the protection they enjoy, and which 


are desired to be perpetuated, are unnecessary | 
to their efficiency and success, and are dam- | 


aging to other great interests in this country. 
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legislation in the interests of capital, regard- 
less of the interests of the toiling millions. 

I am, sir, no enemy to manufactories in this 
country. On the contrary, I believe they ought 
to be fostered and protected as far as is need- 
ful, but with such scrupulous care as that by 


reason of this protection they shall not become 


such extreme and overgrown monopolies as to 
dominate other interests equally see to the 


|/American people and equally vital to the 


growth and development of our great country. 


| In protecting one industry to put bread in the 
mouths of laborers we should be careful that 


at the same time we may not be found taking 
it away from others. Let us see now if some- 


| thing of this kind does not result from the ex- 


cessive duty upon imported iron. In the case 


| of ship-building we have an illustration in point. 


It is well known that the high price of iron 


has almost put a stop to this branch of indus- 


try in this country. 
According toan estimate of the Special Com- 
missioner, but for this extravagant duty the sea- 


| going tonnage that would have been built in the 


| would have been of wood. 


year 1866, according to the increase from 1827 
to 1857. would have been 500,000 tons. De- 
duct the amount built in 1867, 50,000 tons, and 
we have 450,000 tons; an amount equal to 600 
ships of 700 tons each. At the present ratio 
in England only about 10 per cent. of these 
But in the con- 
struction of these ships an annual force of 


| about 30,000 men would be required ; more than 


That they may contribute to the general wel- | 


fare it is not necessary that they should be so 
extravagantly protected, nor is it necessary in 
order that they may furnish employment to 
labor. I know, sir, that these establishments 
have put bread into the mouths of many who 
toil; but then I know further that no laborers 
do more fully earn that bread, and no set of 
employés or operatives yield a heavier profit 
to their employers, and yet but few of them, 
or their children after them, in any event, 
whether the profits are large or small, whether 
duty is high or low, rise to affluence or ease, 
however long and faithfully they may have 
toiled ; while their employers, the recipients of 
extravagant protection and onthquertiel priv- 
ileges, become the wealthy aristocracy, the mil- 
lionaires of the country, rising up in our midst, 
and by the combination of influence and the 


of making other vital interests tributary to them. '| controlling power of money too often mold 


two and a half times as many as are directly 
engaged in the manufacture of pig iron. ‘To 


| man these 600 ships, and to a them with 


chains, canvas, rigging, and other furniture, 
would require not less a force than 10,000 men ; 
so we may see that this high protection to the 
manufacture of pig iron in the interest of 
12,500 men directly, or 52,000 men both di- 
rectly and indirectly, in 1867 so increased the 
cost of iron as to deprive more than 40,000 
other men of employment for the same time 
in connection with the single industry of the 
building, equipment, and sailing of sea-going 
vessels ; and this estimate does not include the 
vessels connected with our inland waters. 
Other illustrations equally as pertinent might, 


| had we time, be brought forward to show con- 
| clusively that the policy pursued in regard to 


the iron interests is such that while it benefits 
labor in one direction it becomes oppressive 
and burdensome to a far greater extent in 
another direction. Certainly wise legislation 
ought to reach this evil and correct it. Such 
a vicious system cannot fail to produce wide- 
spread discontent, and in time greatly embar- 
rass the party that continues, over the protests 
of the people, to perpetuate it. 1 have not the 
shadow of a doubt but thatthe duty on pig iron 
could be reduced as low as $3 per ton without 
affecting the efficiency of our great iron manu- 
factories. It is true, sir, that these establish- 
ments might not enjoy the luxury of such hand- 
some incomes; it is true they might not so soon 
enrich themselves; but it is true that their 


| prosperity and gains would be equally as en- 
| couraging as the interest they now embarrass, 


were the relief afforded to them for which we 
plead. Sir, the removal of these burdens from 
the thousands of industrious and hardy pro 
ducers is an act of such manifest justice that | 


cannot see how a wise and just Representative 


of the people can for a moment oppose it. 
Our rural and agricultural interests, now so 


| heavily tax-burdened, are really the most stu 


pendous upon this continent, and must, from 


the very constitution of our soil and climate. 
| continue to be through all time. 


And, sir, 
our rural population, the most intelligent, th 
best educated, and the best established in habits 
and morals of any laboring classes upon the 
face of the green earth, are really the substra 
tum, if | may so speak, the real foundation o! 
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our institutions. it is this uncorrupted and 
in this country, that gives stability and the 
assurance of perpetuity to our free institutions. 
It is the voice of this people, intelligently ex- 
pressed, that corrects our wrongs. 
yreat cities become corrupt and favor corrupt 
men and corrupt legislation, to the rural dis- 
iricts we turn for relief, 

Sir, 1 look with abhorrence upon any system 
of legislation that tends to pile needless bur- 
dens upon this class of our fellow-citizens ; 
and I do think that the present tariff, as well 
as the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means and now under consideration, looks 
too steadily toward the interests of capital and 


wealthy corporations. Uponthe article of coal | 


this measure, as it seems to me, needlessly and 
unwisely lays its heavy hand, as itis an article 
of general consumption and a necessity felt by 
all classes of our fellow-citizens; and in the 
interest of all classes except those who would 
control this trade and are impatient to make 
the most in the shortest possible time, even at 
the expense of others, | would implore this 
Congress to remove the burden from this arti- 
cle of consumption, so necessary to the comfort 
and well-being of the struggling millions of 
this country. Our immense coal interests ab- 
solutely need no special protection. It is not 
at all probable, indeed it is not possible, that 
our mining interests would be overborne by 
foreign competition, nor is the revenue derived 
therefrom a matter of suflicient importance to 
justify the Government in imposing a burden 
upon @ prime necessity. It is in the interest 
of companies engaged extensively in this trade, 
and in theirinterest alone, that this burden isim- 
posed. The price of coal thus enhanced is felt 
to be a burden in more ways than one. The 
consumption of coal enters very largely into 
all classes of manufactories driven by the power 
of steam, and the tax upon it is a tax on power 
itself, and the price of all canine arti- 
cles which go into the hands of our producing 
classes is thereby enhanced and bears down as 
a constant and irritating burden upon labor 
and the industries of the country. 

but more especially is this tax detestable 
for the reason that it enhances the price of a 
prime necessity of life—one that is indispens- 
able to the comfort of all classes of community. 
{tis notaluxury, but an absolute necessity ; and 
any act of legislation that imposes a tax en- 
hancing the price of that which is indispensable 
to human life, is unwise and oppressive, and 
the more oppressive for the reason that the 
added burden cannot be avoided only by a 
pinching and foreed economy, which must 
inevitably result in an abridgment of human 
comforts. Cannot a wise and liberal Govern- 
ment forego the task of imposing burdens upon 
articles of prime necessity, or can it consent 
to build up capital at the expense of human 
suffering? The removal of the tax on coal 
would not only relieve the burdens of the peo- 
ple, but by reducing the price it would so 
increase the demand as to more than compen- 
sate those engaged in the trade for any loss 
sustained by the removal of the duty, and the 
consequent reduction of the price; and this 
reduction of price would result in a vast in- 
crease of the personal comforts of that class 
of laborers who are dependent upon their daily 
earnings, which at best yield to them and their 
families a meager support. And, sir, in pro- 
portion as you lift the burdens from this large 
class of our population to that extent you 
brighten their prospects, encourage and stim- 
ulate their endeavors, increase their interest 
in Government and all those concerns which 
tend to develop an active, enterprising, and 
self-sustaining people. 

And certainly there is nothingin all the rounds 
of legislation so praiseworthy, nothing that so 


i 


When the | 





| 


| to be regardful of the interests of its laboring | 


| 
| 








| instituted for the people, and for the whole 


| ernments have in all ages been too often ad- 
| ministered in the interests of the dominant 
| classes and in the interests of moneyed aris- 
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masses, who, after all, by their hardy industry | 
create a nation’s wealth. Governments are | 
people, not simply for the strong and those 
who have been born with advantages above 
the many, but for the weak more especially, 
who constantly need the fostering care of wise 
and good Governments. Unfortunately Gov- 


tocracies, while the toiling millions have been 
forgotten and their daily labor but illy requited. 
As wealth increases the tendency is to con- 
centration in the hands of the few, and these 
favored few find time to watch legislation, and 
in a great measure mold and control it in ac- 
cordance with their own selfish purposes, while 
the millions who toil have neither the time nor 
means to influence legislation in their own inter- 
ests. While they toil at home let their legis- 
lators and rulers see to it that they shall not be 
needlessly burdened; that no onerous tax shall 
be imposed upon their labor. 

In England and upon the Continent labor is 
oppressed, and this ina great measure is charge- 
able to the existence of a vicious system of 
government, which, with various modifications, 
has come down to them from former genera- 
tions. Privileged classes have principally held 
the reins of authority in their own hands, and 
domineered over the humbler classes who 
have been doomed to toil for subsistence, and 
regarded them, by reason of their lowly condi- 
tion, as being entitled, in the providence of God, 
to nothing more than the bare necessities of life. 
Princes and nobles and the privileged orders 
must, however, live commensurate with their 
rank and high position, and consume upon 
themselves the nation’s wealth. For them, in 
their estimation more especially governments 
were ordained of God, while the toiling masses 
were to live by their permission and be con- 
tent with such blessings and privileges as should 
be awarded to them by the clemency of those 
who towered above them, 

In this country, however, a man is a man, 
whether he toils for a subsistence, or luxuriates 
in the possession of handsome incomes, or is 
shielded from vulgar pursuits by reason of the 
superior advantages under which he happens 
to have been born. In this country we expect 
development and progress among all classes 
of our people; and certainly the theory is, and 
all our people have been taught so to believe, 
that the Government proposes to place no 
obstacles in the way of the future advance- 
ment and elevation of those who toil, in the 
scale of social life. And, sir, as long as I am 
permitted in any way to have a share in public 
affairs my voice shall be lifted up in favor of 
the toiling, struggling masses, and I shall ever 
be ready to give the full weight of my influence, 
small though it may be, to shield and protect 
them from the rapacity of rich capitalists and 
overmastering and greedy monopolies. 

The wonderful and unexampled growth and 
prosperity of our country, which have made 
it the most honored and renowned among the 
nations of the earth, and placed it above all 





are due to the freedom and protection which its 
citizens, of whatever condition, have enjoyed, 
the perfect security to person and property, 
and especially the scrupulousness with which 
the interests of the laboring classes have been 
guarded, 

The advantages which good government has 
afforded have made them the most patriotic 
people upon the face of the earth, and this 
country did not rely upon them in vain in the 
time of its extreme trial, and for the reason 
that they themselves had a most lively interest 


others which have ever had a name in history, 
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|| dignifies and ennobles human governments, as || in that which they were called u 
incorruptible class, so largely in the majority |) 
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4 ‘ PON to protec 
If this country shall continue to grow grea: 
its astonishing development is to go on, - 
are still to be considered the wonder and shen 
ration of surrounding nations, if we are still 


iio 


invite to our shores the industrious, fragal, ¢.\, 
reliant, virtuous, and liberty-loving gf \j/... 
climes by our inducement to furnish the fr... 
and happiest homes, where labor is not ,, 
pressed, where families not only find a ¢, 
fortable support, but a surplus by which ¢\,, 
may educate and secure a higher developmey: 
our legislation must cease to be in the jytor 
ests of grasping and selfish monopolies, whic), 
have ever, in all countries, shown but |iy;), 
interest in the millions that toil. Let labo, 
have a fair chance, remove from it all needles: 
burdens, and you stimulate the laborer, yo, 
urge him forth to new enterprises, and ingyiy. 
ing him with new hopes, he becomes a power 
in the land, adding to the national weal, t). 
national intelligence, and the national defense. 
Some of the fairest climes of earth to-day apo 
by the reason of excessive taxation, by reas 
of the heavy burdens imposed by unwise lec; 
lation, yielding but a meager support; and th. 
multitudes who dwell in those fertile regions 
are poorly fed, poorly clothed, scarcely edy- 
cated, and absolutely are not dreaming of any 
substantial progress; and all this by reasoy 
of the fact that they are not sufficiently stim, 
lated by the rewards of honest industry. 

A tax on labor is the most suicidal course 
that any Government can pursue. Any policy 
that shall contribute to compel the laborer 1) 
toil for a bare subsistence, any measure of 
legislation which makes it hard, year by year, 
to meet pressing demands for necessary sub- 
sistence, shutting out the fond hope of better 
things in the future, paralyzes the arm of the 
laborer, breaks his spirits, cools his ardor jy 
the pursuits of business, degrades him in his own 
estimation, impairs his intelligence, quenches 
the fires of his patriotism, and makes both him 
and his offspring in the course of time absolutely 
valueless to the State. Now, sir. I contend 
that a high protective tariff must of necessity 
tend to produce this unhealthy influence upon 
labor; while a few are benefited thereby the 
many are burdened and oppressed. _ Interests 
that cannot sustain themselves without bur- 
dening other more extensive interests should 
not be fostered and supported by the strong 
arm of legislation. ‘he excessive tax on iron, 
while it fills the coffers of rich capitalists, ab- 
solutely takes money out of the pockets of the 
millions who are engaged in those pursuits 
which involve the consumption of iron. Am 
I told that this high protection, amounting in 
the matter of pig iron to $9 per ton according 
to the existing tariff, and $7 per ton in the pro- 
posed bill, is necessary for the protection ot 
home labor against pauper labor abroad, | 
answer that we compete successfully with this 
pauper labor abroad in the articles manufac- 
tured in this country and thrown upon the 
foreign markets. . 

The honorable member from Pennsylvanis 
[Mr. Kettey] has made the declaration that 

rotection invariably cheapens commodities. 
Toot he mean to say that iron in its varied 
forms is cheaper to us by reason of the heavy 
duties imposed? Does he mean to say that 
the manufacturer in his own State throws his 
products into the markets at a lower price |! 
consequence thereof? Does he mean to s#) 
that by reason of this heavy duty on iron tic 
farmers of the West pay less for wagons. 
plows, shovels, nails, and horseshoes than ! 


this excessive duty were removed? Sir, itseenis 
I cannot be- 
lieve that the capitalists of his own State wou" 
be so earnest in their endeavors to have tl 
heavy duty retained if such were the results. 
That this duty is considered by them as pro 


to me absolutely preposterous. 
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wotive is evident, I think, from the fact that 
~~ eyerywhere complain that without it their 
west must languish, if not absolutely fail. 
dill with this high protective tariff on 
"« cannot be denied that the price of iron 
-ye consumer in this country is higher than 
any other civilized commercial and manu- 
; turing nation upon earth. : 
\gain, sir, in what some of the newspapers 
‘jis great speech he says that ‘ protective 
orica, France, and Germany are driving 
e-trade England out of the markets of the 
rid, and this, too, with articles made of ma- 
-wals purchased from her, upon every pound 
¢ which we pay protective duties.’’? Now, cer- 
oly, if this is true, and 1 shall not dispute 


fact, L would like to ask the gentleman if 


. reason and common sense do not teach | 


m that we could more successfully and com- 
jetely drive free-trade England from the mar- 
“ots of the world if we should obtain the raw 
aterial from her without this protective duty? 
j eannot see any way by which the protective 

ity thus paid enables the manufacturer to 

mpete in the foreign markets only upon the 
‘ound that on account of the rich returns 
shich he realizes at home by reason of the 
tax which comes out of the millions of con- 
mers of high-priced iron in this country, he 
can endure smaller profits upon that which he 
nds abroad. 


But, sir, the real facts are these, and they | 
reflect great credit upon the genius and enter- | 


prise of Our countrymen. Our superiority in 
‘he matter of labor-saving machines, and the 


superior skill, enterprise, and inventive genius | 
» this direction which has for some years past | 

particularly distinguished our skilled labor- | 
crs abroad, is the chief reason why we have | 


sccessfully competed in the foreign markets, 
and itis this phase of the case to which the 


attention of the British Parlianment has been | 


called. Again, sir, this same champion ofa high 
protective tariff endeavors to show the bless- 

lness of this system by exhibiting the superior 

ndition of the laboring classes of this coun- 
-y over that of similar classes in England and 
‘urope. He seems to forgetthat among us this 
ass are-greatly indebted to asuperior form of 
government, and the enlarged privileges they 
cujoy by reason thereof. He forgets that here 
capital and vast monopolies have not yet suc- 


eeded in getting the laboring masses by the | 


uroat; that with the facility with which they can 
vy economy and industry become freeholders, 
aud derive subsistence in a variety of ways, they 
are not capable of the same sort of oppression. 
| deny that their superiority over pauper labor- 
ers of Europe is due to the benevolent system 
which the gentleman advocates. 

_And, sir, if his argument were good for any 
\uing, We ought to see the benelicent results 

pon the laborers of protective Germany. But 
in the tables which he presented in his late 
peech he shows that the laboring masses or 
Germany are no better paid than in free-trade 
1). . 

Logland. Indeed, sir, so much ground has he 
endeavored to cover in these discussions that he 
sas failed to keep his eye upon all parts of his 
argument, and is often inconsistent with him- 
veil. i have understood him elsewhere to as- 
sume the position that while a high protective 
‘anf did enable the manufacturers to sell at a 
iigher price, and thus defy competition abroad, 
‘he Consumers of their products were in the 
‘ean time more than compensated by being 
‘hereby furnished with a home market at more 
‘emunerative prices for the products of farm 
abor, and thus that the benefit was mutual. 
but now it isaverred that protection reduces the 
rice of the protected articles. Could I under- 
‘and this to be true certainly I should at once 
‘4vor protection and feel that the more protec- 
‘on the better. The trouble is, however, that 
‘ do not believe it, nor is there another man in 
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| for purposes of revenue, I reply that it is liable 


| per barrel, at a living profit; and indeed this 
| was their own proposition ; while their neigh- 
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this country, perhaps, that does, unless like the 
gentleman himself he has protection on the 
brain. | 


Mr. Chairman, the tariffon salt and lumberis || try alone; and the prosperity and thrift of 


another grievance deeply felt by the people 
whom I have the honor to represent, and not only 
by my people, but by the people of the entire 
West. If it is claimed thatthe duty upon salt is | 


to the same objections which with such justness 
may be urged against the tariff oncoal. This, 
too, is an article of absolute necessity ; and 
while thus it is a burden upon all classes of 
consumers it yields but an inconsiderable rev- 
enue to the Government. I cannot regard this 
duty upon salt in any other light than that of 
® stupendous outrage upon the consumers. 
It does not arise from any necessity whatever, 
as the cost of production is such as to enable 
the United States to export annually more than 
500,000 bushels, and the domestic manufac- 
turers are able to maintain such an export, 
year after year, in defiance of all competition. 
And, sir, these gentlemen engaged in the salt 
monopoly can, according to undoubted show- 
ing, sell to the inhabitants of Canadaat $1 50 





bors, however, on this side the line could not 
purchase a single barrel for less than $2 25 
per barrel. 

Moreover, sir, this same Onondaga company 
has actually delivered to fishermen on the coast 
of Massachusetts, who are allowed to draw salt 
out of bond free of duty alongside the fishing- 
smack, their own salt, at 18 to 21 cents per | 
bushel, and upon it at that price made a profit 
over the cost of production. Now, is it to be 


wondered at that a tariff of more than 150 per || 


cent. upon the real value of the article, more 
than doubling the price to the consumer, should 
have enabled this company to develop its cap- 
ital in seven years’ time from $160,000 to more 
than $4,500,000? Sir, my constituents are all 
made tributary to this unjust, this unreason- 
able monopoly; and as a compensation for this 
burden they have not the pleasure of seeing a 
corresponding rate of revenue turned into the 
Treasury of the United States; for the Gov- 
ernment secures the duty only upon that which 
is imported, while the people pay the enhanced 
price, not only upon that which enters the mar- 
kets from abroad, but also upon that which is 
manufactured athome. ‘The principal part of 
this tax goes to build up the monopoly which 
is allowed to control the trade. Now, sir, it 
does seem to me that Congress should not 
hesitate for a moment to afford relief in this 
direction, and will not, in my opinion, have 
fulfilled its obligations to the people without 
finding a full and specific remedy. 

A word or two now on the article of lumber. 
There is a duty of 20 per cent. placed on it in 
gold, and not only is this 20 per cent. paid on 
all lumber brought into the country, but to 
that extent the price of the home product is 
correspondingly increased. Now let us see 
how much of this tax on lumber goes into the 
Treasury of the United States. l'rom the re- 
port of the Special Commissioner of the Kev- 
enue for 1868 an estimate may be made of the 
proportion of the importation to the amount 
of the home product, and it will be found tobe 
as 1 of the former to 7 of the latter. The 
duty which the Government derived from the 
importation of lumber during the year 1869 
was about $1,500,000. According to this cal- 
culation, therefore, the tax on the home pro- 








duct upon the consumers is something more 
| than $10,000,000 for the same time. 


This is 
an enormous tax for the consumers of lumber 
to pay in order that the Treasury of the United | 
States may receive $1.500,000. 


The number of trades which enter the con- || 


sumption of lumber wholly or in part is 97, ! 
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the annual product of which is $181,982,413. 
Besides, there is something more than 350,000 
men employed in the simple trade of carpen- 


this class is ina great measure dependent upon 
cheap lumber. And now, if these gentlemen 
who advocate so strenuously a tariff to sustain 
the great iron manufactories of Pennsylvania 
are desirous to benefit, as they claim, the 
laboring classes, and furnish remunerative 
prices to labor, let them carefully consider 
the propriety of lifting the burden from the 


| shoulders of these laborers in wood by demand- 


ing an immediate repeal of the duty on lumber. 
But, sir, there are other reasons that move the 
people of Illinois and the great West to ask 
that the duty on lumber be removed. The 
scarcity of our forests makes it an object to 
encourage the free importation of lumber; 
and the immense demand in that compar- 
atively new region of country for fencing and 
putting into profitable cultivation our rich 
prairie lands, and the excessive demand for 
improvements, indispensable to our growth 


/and development, which drives them to the 


markets for fencing boards, scantling, framing 
timbers, &c., for building purposes, makes the 
high price of lumber an extravagant tax upon 
the labor of these extensive agricultural dis- 
tricts, a burden too grievous to be quietly 
borne. And we think that justice to these 
enterprising settlers demands the alleviation 
of these burdens. 

Now, sir, this lumber business is so essential 
to the welfare of the whole country, and of 
such especial importance to the successful de- 


| velopment of profitable industries in my section 


of this great country and to my people, that | 
could not refrain from raising my voice, feeble 
though it may be, in behalf of a reduction of 
the burdens thus needlessly placed upon them. 
But these, sir, are by no means the only objec- 
tionable features of the existing tariff, nor of the 
bill now under consideration. I cannot look 
with approval upon the heavy burdens imposed 
upon certain classes of woolen goods and cloth- 
ing apparel. The high tax on many of these 
cannot be considered in any other light than 
as a tax upon labor and oppressive to the con- 
sumer, and it ought to be abated. So also 
with the tax on the materials which enter into 
the manufacture of boots and shoes and other 
trades connected with the consumption of 
leather. But so vast is this theme that | am 
reminded that [ can only approach the borders 
of it, and in a general way indicate my wishes 
and what I conceive to be the wishes and inter- 
ests of my constituents. 

And now, sir, while I have expressed my 
decided opposition to a high protective tariff ; 


| while I sincerely believe that the protective 
| system generally is not a sound one, and that 


it is not the legitimate business of wise legisla- 
tion to interfere too frequently with the trades 
and industries of the country; that generally 
they will regulate themselves if left alone ; 
and that capital left free to seek profitable in- 
vestments will generally be more productive, 
yet I cannot by any means sympathize with 


| the opinions of those who advocate the myth- 


ical doctrine of free trade, and the opening of 
our ports without restriction to the commerce 
of the world. ‘There may possibly be a period 
in the coming future when such a scheme as 
free trade, specious and captivating in theory 


| as it appears to be, may become ae 


But if so, it will be when mankind shall have 


| more unselfish views than they possess in these 


ages. As individual interests are liable to be 


| overborne by individual selfishness and the 
greed of gain, so likewise may nations be 
found in the same attitude in respect to other 


nations, and may become involved by ‘‘ sharp 
practices’’ against which they are compelled 
to protect themselves, especially in a new 
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country like ours, in its first stages of develop- The Tariff. 
meut. 
i can readily conceive that by an utter dis) SPEECH OF HON. M. S. WILKINSON, 
. » ide : et} & > of 
regard of the idea of protection some of our OF MINNESOTA, 


terests might, by the combinations of foreign 
eee 5 : “is; In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
capital and cheap labor, be crippled and finally || x 
March 29, 1870. 


borne down, and industry retarded thereby. I 

am of opinion that our manufacturing interests The House being in the Committee of the Whole, 
cannot be safely abandoned, and that even a and having under consideration the bill (HL. R. No. 
further development of these with such foster- 1063) to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 
ing care as forthe time being they might abso- | Ports, and for other iparees 

lutely need is a wise and safe policy, and that Mr. WILKINSON said: 

ultimately these interests will be found to be Mr. CuatrMan. It was at one time my pur- 
immensely advantageous even to our agricul- | pose to address this Committee of the Whole 
tural and other interests, as every legitimate || at some length, and to enter into a considera- 
business tends certainly to stimulate other in- | tion of the whole question of tariff and free 





dustries. ‘There cannot arise in this country, | trade with such ability as I might bring to the | 


as it seems to me, a wiser system for raising | examination of the subject. But there has 


revenue, for carrying on the Government, and | been so much said, and very ably said, on both 

° ¢ < . . ° “ex” ° * 
meeting our outstanding obligations than a || sides of this question, so much time has been | 
judicious and well-regulated tariff; and in lay- || consumed by others, that I hardly think it 


ing such atariff for revenue we should alwaysso | would be worth my whiléto protract this de- 
wisely discriminate as to afford incidental pro- | bate with any extended review on my part of 


tection to home industry. And I do think that , the present tariff laws. I was a little desir- | 
such a tariff well and wisely adjusted would || ous, however, before this discussion closed 
afford all the protection that any of our home |, of stating my views, which I shall proceed now | 


interests could reasonably claim; and could | very briefly to do, without entering into any 


legislation be relieved from the influence of | general discussion of the bill now before the | 


local prejudices and interests it would not really | committee. 

be difficult to so adjust our tariff system as to This question of the tariff is perhaps the 
make all interests harmonize. What we are |, most diflicult, at least it isone of the most dif- 
most to deplore is that system of legislation that | ficult questions to settle which will come before 
makes one interest or one section subservient | this or any other Congress. It is also a ques- 


to another. It is certainly bad policy by com- | tion affecting all the great interests of the coun- 
pulsory legislation to keep up any interest in || try, and to a greater or less extent the interests | 


this country which is incapable of rising toinde- || of every individual. 

pendence, and some time or another gaining For nearly half a century, I might say almost 
such vitalityand strength as to be able to walk | 
alone. Such a course must always produce 
discontent. 

Sir, the time is near at hand, as it seems to 
me, when our internal revenue system must 
be greatly modified. It is already unpopular 
among our people, as it fills the land with | engender; and yet it is a question which 
swarms of tax-gatherers. It is inquisitorial in || should have little to do with parties, for it con- 
its character and in many respects corrupting 
in its influence. Our people would, in my | of this nation. And, indeed, from the geo- 
opinion, more willingly endure a tariff, if in- || graphical character of our country, its vast 
deed it should be high, than this already in 
many respects odious system of internal rev- 
enue. I really think that no more acceptable 
legislation could be entered upon and perfected 
than that which should look to a material || ferent interests, and conflicts more or less 
modification of the system. severe will always result from the imposition 

Instead of enlarging this part of our financial || of a tariff upon the importations from foreign 
system, as desired by the gentleman from the || countries. 

Cincinnati district, | would be glad to see it I can very wellunderstand why the interests 
greatly abridged. Direct taxation by the Gen- || of my people in Minnesota, devoted as they are 
eral Government is absolutely abhorrent to | almost entirely to agricultural pursuits, may 
our people. This was introduced as one of the | come in conflict with the interests of the peo- 
results of our late terrible war, and should not || ple of Pennsylvania, not in a party sense, but 


| up more or less with the political affairs of 


people, | cannot very well see how this can 
'ever be made really a party question. The 
different sections of the country will have dif- 


be continued, at least in its present form, any | because of the conflicting interests of these | 
longer. I would at once remove all that class || peoples. [can understand why they may come | 


of taxes that are inquisitorial in character and | in conflict with the interests of the constituents 
offensive in collection and petty, and contempt- | of my friend from New York, [Mr. McCar- 
ible in the amount of revenue they yield, and | tHy,] whom I see nearme. And that conflict 
the whole body of those known as special taxes || of interests arises from the great diversity in 


and licenses, and taxes on gross receipts, on || the physical characteristics of our country and | 


railroad companies, telegraph and insurance || the different occupations of our people. We 
companies, Canals, ships, and steamboats. And || nevercan make a manufacturing State of Min- 
I would reduce the present tax on incomes to | nesota; that is, to any very great extent; nor 


8 per cent., and exempt all incomes below || can Pennsylvania ever become such a wheat- | 


52,000, retaining, however, those levied upon | growing State as Minnesota is, and under the 
bauks and bankers, and manufacturers and || operations of a tariff law the interests of those 
dealers in spirits, beer, and tobacco. Such a |, two States would necessarily come in conflict. 
course | am sure would be most gratifying to | The people of Pennsylvania wish to sell iron 


the people, and relieve them from a class of | to the people of the West; while the farmers | 


burdens which are most irritatingand annoying. | of Minnesota are obliged to buy iron from the 


_I do hope that this Congress will not adjourn | people of Pennsylvania. The western pur- | 
till it has accomplished something in the way | chaser wishes, of course, to purchase this arti- | 


of redeeming its pledges to the people. ‘Too | cle of prime necessity as cheaply as possible, 
mach time, as it seems to me, has already been | while the parties who manufacture it are anx- 
spent in unprofitable legislation, and the peo- | ious to receive as high a price for this product 
ple are impatient to know the result of our | as they can get. Pennsylvania wants a high 
efforts to afford relief. '\ tariff to raise the price of this article, while 


from the foundation of the Government up to | 
the present time, this question has been mixed | 


parties ; andit has exerted that spiritof rivalry | 
and contention in the minds of the people which | 
party conflicts in this country almost always | 


| cerns alike the interests of all the individuals | 


extent, and the diversity of the interests of the || 
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Minnesota wants a low duty upon iron jy o,),. 
|| to cheapen its price in the market, - 
God has so arranged it in His provide, 

that it is as absurd to suppose that yoy ,.. 
unite the interests of this country upon 

question of protection as it is to SUPpose } 
| you can unite the interests of New Byol,, 
|} and of old England. Gentlemen from ey 
| sylvania, from New York, from New Bngla, 
tell us in Minnesota, ‘‘ Why, you must },,, 
| up manufactures and build upahome mark... 
'| yet they know very well that it is more ;, 

possible for us in Minnesota to compete = r 
| the manufacturers of Massachusetts thay \, 
for the people of Massachusetts to Comper, 
with the people of old England in manuty 
a great deal more impossible. 

Why, sir, my district, containing, | Suppose 
hard upon 300,000 people, the largest whea: 
growing district of any congressional digits; 
in the United States, producing, | Stippose 
12,000,000 bushels of wheat—in my distric: 
| they have no facilities for successful manuf). 
turing operations, unless it be to a very limite; 
extent, and that would be confined to the map. 
ufacture of agricultural implements, or soy. 
thing of that kind, which are difficult of trays. 
portation. And the reason is obvious.  \Vj\\ 
our vast, rich prairies; with very little water 
power in many parts of the State ; with but litie 
fuel; with no coal to propel steam-engines, 
the cost of propelling machinery in Minnesot, 
| would be so great, aside from other dilliculties 
which would present themselves in undertaking 
to establish manufactories there, that it woul) 
be utterly impossible for us to build up to any 
considerable extent manufacturing interests ¢ 
furnish a home market for our products ; ani 
it would not be a profitable business. — It wou!) 
be absurd for us to attempt manufacturing en- 
terprises when we can engage in other brauches 
of industry to greater profit, and can turn the 
products of our industry over to somebody else 
who can manufacture for us a great deal mor 
cheaply than we can do it for ourselves. 

This protective principle may operate very 
well for New England; but when gentlemen 
undertake to apply it to a prairie State 1,()) 
or 1,500 miles away from the markets of the 
country, and to say that we of the West are 
benefited by any law framed for the protectio: 
of manufacturing interests, they assert what | 
cannot understand. Tor fifty years the pro 
tectionists have been arguing to the people of 
this country, ‘‘ Help us in the infancy of our 
manufactures, and in a few years we shall be 
strong enough to compete with the manufac: 
tories of the world, and then the products o! 
American industry will be cheapened so tha! 
the people will reap the advantage of this pro- 
tective policy.’’ And for fifty years all manu 
factured articles which have been protected vy 
a tariff have been rising in price just in propor 
tion to the increase of duties which have bees 
levied upon them. 

At last, Mr. Chairman, the war came upo0 
this country and imposed upon the nation the 
necessity of resorting to every mode of taxation 
as a means of raising revenue. The people 0! 
this country cheerfully acquieseed in that neces 
| sity. They willingly submitted to tariff laws. 
internal revenue laws, and all laws calculates 
to raise means for carrying on the war a! 
|| upholding the Government; and while doing 
this they never inquired into or grumbled « 
the hardships which were being imposed Uj’ 
them. They bent their necks to the yoke #0! 
submitted, asa patriotic and liberty-loving pe’ 
ple never did before, to the burdens which \ 
necessities of the country imposed upon the 


Clures 








| 
| 


| 


| During the rebellion, when 1 was in the ot’ 
| end of the Capitol, I voted for every meas!! 
| that would raise money to carry on the We 
2 would do so again under similar circu 

stances. If it had been necessary then !° 
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waiging the revenue I would have voted for a 
aiff of 500 per cent. on anything in order to 
valet means for upholding the nation. But, 


. this great necessity has passed from us. The | 
~\atry has passed through this great revolu- 


» and come out of it not only purified, but 
~ronger and richer than it was before. In that 


-oat struggle the nation not only vindicated | 
< military, but its financial power as well. It | 


- no longer necessary to resort to unnecessary 
nd oppressive taxation to sustain the credit 
of the Government. ae 

But, Mr. Chairman, I protest that it is un- 
fair for these protectionists now to come in 
and seek still to take advantage, when the 
nation is on its feet, of a policy adopted 
under the pressure of the direst necessities of 
the war. I protest against their undertaking 
to fix upon the nation as the settled policy of 


the Government a tariff which was imposed | 


for the purpose of revenue and revenue alone. 
in my judgment, the time has now come when 
the revenues of the country may be reduced, 
largely reduced, and when they ought to be 
reduced in the interest of the people of this 
country. In my judgment, Congress will be 
derelict to its duty if it does not avail itself of 
this opportunity to lighten the burdens of the 
people. f : 

| take it for granted, Mr. Chairman, that it 
is the settled policy of this Government to raise 
a very large portion of its necessary revenues 
by duties upon imports. ‘There are, I know, 
nen who talk very eloquently about the ab- 
stract philosophy of free trade; but I do not 
suppose there is really a single sensible man, 
in Congress or out of it, who really expects or 
hopes to accomplish any such end. I doubt 


whether there is to-day any member of Con- | 


cress Who would vote for a proposition to 
abolish this indirect system of revenue by 
duties upon imports for that of direct taxa- 
tion. If there is such a man, I have not seen 
him yet. We must raise $300,000,000; and 
a measure properly adjusted for raising this 
amount of revenue will afford all the protec- 
tion that any interest in this country has a right 
toclaim. ‘This bill is framed with reference 
to a much larger revenue than this; I sup- 
pose nearly $90,000,000 more. lor the pres- 
entwe get along very well, and still reduce the 
taxes from $70,000,000 to $90,000,000. I 
think we ought to make this reduction. 

The difficulty with me is how to adjust these 
iariff duties. ‘That is a difficulty which, in my 
judgment, can never be permanently settled 
until this country is, to use a western expres- 
sion, ‘*filled up.’? As long as the material 
interests of the country are changing from year 
‘o year, so long we shall be obliged to adjust 
and readjust our tariffs to meet the existing 
necessities of the country. 
that any tariff can be permanently and securely 


established at this time, because the country is | 


growing so rapidly; the physical condition of 
the nation is changing from year to year in 
such a way as to require necessarily a readjust- 
ment of taxation in order to deal out justice to 
ali portions of the country. 

Any one hearing the speech of the eloquent 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Keviey] 


the other day would think that Pennsylvania | 


is the greatest and most prosperous State of 
tuis Union, and I think in that regard he is 
pretty nearly right. But when he is pleading for 
protection you would think the people and the 
‘ron manufacturers of Pennsylvania are the 
poorest and best-abused men in this country. 


u 


to be impressed when I ride through the city of 

ittsburg, either coming to this capital or return- 
ing home, with the idea that they are the richest 
people on this continent. The appearance of 


I do not believe | 


here is a little incongruity in the exordium of | 
'e last speech he made the other day and the | 
general line of his argument. Now, I never fail | 
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that iron city, in the midst of its smoke and 
noise, creates that impression upon my mind. 
And I have heard the remark often made by 
passengers upon the railroad that there were 
greater evidences of tangible wealth in that 
city than in any other city in the United States. 
I believe that to be the truth ; and hence, while 
I rejoice at the prosperity of the people of Penn- 


sylvania, and while I would give no vote, if I | 


could help it, without direct injury to the peo- 


ple I represent, which would materially disturb || time these men come up and demand a tariff 


their industry or injuriously affect the pros- | 


perity of that people, yet I do not believe—I 
have no faith in the argument of those gentle- 
men—those people are in the lamentable con- 
dition they represent them to be. 

The honorable gentleman from Michigan, 
[Mr. Buarr,] in his speech the other day re- 
ferred to Mr. Clay and his American policy 
with a great deal of triumph. 
I first cast a vote for President it was for 
Henry Clay, and I always have been very proud 
of it. I think he was the great American. I 


|| will say to my Pennsylvania friends who quote 














| statement which I propose to read. 
| ber this was in 1824. 
| Clay’s argument that he wanted to protect the 


| American markets. f f 
| without prohibition or extraordinary protection, 


|| enjoy. 


and refer to Henry Clay so often that I will go 


Now, sir, when | 


as far as Henry Clay ever advised, provided | 


they will come up and vote for a tariff that 
will adopt his theory of protection. He com- 
menced this thing in 1816, very wisely I think, 


too, and Mr. Webster in 1824 entered into a | 
discussion with Mr. Clay on the subject, oppos- | 


ing his tariff policy, and in that speech, a very 
able one, Mr. Webster makes the remarkable 
Remem- 
It was in answer to Mr. 


infant manufactures of this country until they 
could be placed on their feet, so that in a few 


years they could be able to compete with the | 


manufactures of Kngand and other parts of || 
Mr. Webster answers, in regard to | 


Europe. 
the cotton manufacture of New England: 


‘The English cotton manufactures began about the 
commencement of the last reign. 
be said to have commenced with any carnestness 
until the application of the power-loom in 1814, not 
more than ten years ago. Now, sir, I hardly need 


assurance of future enlargement. In some sorts of 


Ours can hardly | 
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| again speak of its progress, its present extent, or its | 


fabrics we are already exporters, and the products | 


of our factories are at this moment in the South 
Wesee, then, what can be done 


because we see what has been done; and I venture 
to predict that in a few years it will be thought won- 
derful that these branches of manufactures, at least, 
should have been thought to require additional aid 
from Government.” 

In 1833 Mr. Clay introduced his famous com- 
promise bill, and you will recollect, Mr. Chair- 
man, that bill proposed to establish a gradual 
reduction, in which all protection would be 


withdrawn from domestic production in from | 


eight to nine and a half years from the date of 
the passage of that bill. Mr. Clay, in one or 


two very able speeches, defended this measure. | 


In one of them he said: 


“The most that can be objected to the bill by those 
with whom I coéperate to support the protective 
system, is that in consideration of nine and a half 
years of peace, certainty, and stability the manufac- 


| turers relinquish some advantages which they now 
What is the principle which has always been | 


contended forin this and in the other House? After 
the accumulation of capital and skill the manufac- 
turers will stand alone, unaided by the Government, 
in competition with the imported articles from any 
quarter. Now, give us time; cease all fluctuations 
and agitations for nine years, and the manufacturers 
in every branch will sustain themselves against for- 
eign competition.’’ 


The great father of the protective system | 


asked only nine years of a tariff which the pro- 


tectionists would now spurn as affording them | 
t was then from 20 to | 


no protection at all. 
30 per cent., and Mr. Clay was then contend- 


ing that if the tariff were retained for only nine | 
years the domestic manufactures would not | 


require ii any longer. 
says further: 


‘The protective principles must he said to be in 


In the same speech he 
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some measure relinquished at the end of eight years 
and ahalf. This period cannot appear unreasona 

ble, and L think thatno member of the Senate or any 
portion of the country ought to make the slightest 
objection.”’ 


Now, Mr. Chairman, almost forty years have 
passed ; forty years of vast and unexampled pros- 
perity; forty years wherein our people have ac 
cumulated wealth more rapidly than any peo- 
ple before on the face of the earth have ever 
accumulated wealth; and at the end of that 


almost three times as great as that which the 
great father of this protective system demanded 
for only nine years. I cannot understand how 
this should be. If they can show that this sys 
| tem for which they contend works equal pro- 
tection to all the productive interests of this 
country, if they can show me that, then | will 
vote for any tariff they have a mind to impose. 
‘They say that they are in favor of protecting 
American industry. ‘That, Mr. Chairman, is 
just precisely what I am in favor of, and | 


\| understand it is just precisely what my friend 





from Iowa [Mr. Atuison] contended for in 
his very able speech the other day. ‘They are 
for protecting American industry; so am I. 
| They say they wish to build up American in- 
| dustry; sodol. And if they can show me 
how the great productive interests of this 
country are to be upheld by the exorbitant 
tariff which they impose, then I will go with 
them. But, sir, as | understand it, the manu- 
| facturers represent but a very small portion of 
| the industrial interests of this coyntry. The 
agricultural interest of this country is very 
much larger. 1 suppose we might say that it 
embraces one third nearly of the population of 
thiscountry. I believe there are from 12,000, 

000 to 14,000,000 people in the United States 
that are directly interested in agriculture. | 
can understand how the farmer living in the 
vicinity of a manufacturing town may derive 
benefits from a protective system; because he 
sells his vegetables and all the smaller products 
of his farm for very high prices. He can doa 
marketing business to very great advantage, 
and I can understand how the establishment 
of manufacturing interests adjacent to his farm 
will be very profitable to him. But an inter 

est of that kind is so small, it constitutes so 
small a proportion of the agricultural interests 
| of this country, that I think it is hardly worth 
| while taking into the account. 

Gentlemen have said, ‘‘ Why, you ought to 
be able to build up manufactures in Minnesota ; 
you ought todo your own manufacturing there.’ 
| answer that suggestion by referring to a con 
versation that occurred yesterday, in which my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] took 
part. My friend from Massachusetts [\ir. 
AMES] was telling me yesterday that he wanted 
no protection for his firm in their manufacture 
of shovels; that they already exported their 
shovels, and sold them in Australia and else 
where in competition with the British manu 
| facturers. To this my friend from ‘Tennessee 
| replied, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Ames does not want any 
| protection. He is quite able to compete with 
the world. But it is we poor fellows who are 
engaged as shovel-makers out in Tennessee 
| who want protection.’’ I ask, against whom 
| do they want protection? Against England? 
No; because England has got a competitor 
already in New Kngland who can meet end 
| compete with her in her own markets. But 
| Tennessee wants to be protected against Mas 
| sachusetts. It seems to me that we have no righ! 

under our system to pass any laws for such « 
purpose as that. Yet if we should undertake 
| to manufacture in Minnesota we want a tarill, 





not only to protect us against Great Britain, 
but to protect us against Pennsylvaniaand New 
| England as well. 
| Mr. MAYNARD. Willthe gentleman allow 
\| me to make a suggestion just there? 
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Mr. I yield tothe gentleman. 


MAYNARD. ‘The illustration which 
the ventleman has drawn from the case of the 
hed gentleman from Massachusetts 


iMr. AME 


‘ 


3| 1s that of a manufacture no longer 
sinfancy, and requiring no protection ; and 
e hundreds of similar cases. 
manufactures that are springing up with 
small capital and with very litle skilled labor 
that require protection just 
older ones did in their day. I need not attempt 
at present to develop that idea, but | may do 
so when the opportunity is fairly afforded me. 
WILKINSON. ‘That is the reason why 

| think itis a very heartless argument that is 
used to us western men, when these success- 
ul manufacturers of the Mast taunt us by saying, 
‘Build up manufactures among yourselves,’ 
while they have the power to crush us out the 
very moment that a commence operations. 
Iiuman nature i Mr. Chairman, 
whether in New England or old England. The 
eastern manufacturers tell us that if they do 
not get this tariff the manufacturers of Europe 


itd 
there ar 


new 


as 


the same, 


will flood our country with goods at low prices | 


for awhile, and by driving our men from the 
market break down our manutactures in a year 


or two, and they will then hold a monopoly of 


New England | 


Will not 
manutacturers do the same thing to Minnesota 
men or firms? Would not Mr. Ames do the 
same thing to my friend from Tennessee? He 
manufactures shovels to make money by it, not 


our whole business. 


jor amusement or for the advantage of other 
people. It is human nature soto do, and I 
ippose there is about as much human nature 


in a Yankee as there isinan Wnglishman. 

Now, the business of our country is so divers- 
ified that Il cannot see how this argument can 
help us of the West out of this ditheulty. It 
applies very well to Pennsylvania, New Eng- 
land, andsome parts of New York, but | cannot 
see how we, the people west of the Alleghany 
mountains, are benefited by it. They have us 
between the upper and the nether millstones ; 
the transportation monopolies on the one side 
and the manufacturing monopolies on the other; 
and to-day they are grinding the life-blood out 
of the agricultural people of the Northwest, 
aud | see no escape from 
Government shall be willing to lighten the 
burdens that are to-day bearing those people 
down to the earth. 

Now, our friends speak very lightly, of this 
and do not seem to appreciate at all the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture in the western 


much as the | 


It is the | 


it except that the | 


States, and they will perhaps be surprised when | 


I say that the farmers of my district 
as prosperous an agricultural district as any 
in the new States—atter they have supported 
their families in the most economical manner, 
and that by the expenditure of only a few hun- 
dred dollars a year, would, as an average, be 


considered doing pretty well if they come to | 


the end of the year with $200. 
Mr. PETERS. A poor country. 
Mr. WILKINSON, 


of the whole country. 
plain of. 


Lhis is what we com- 


Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman means, 
[ presume, $200 extra in addition to support- 
ing themselves and their families. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Well, that is doing bet- 
ter than the ordinary laborers of the country do. 

Mr. WILKINSON, Lam notcontent, 


lt is a poor country | 
when compared with some others which are || 
age cted by tariffand other laws at the expense | 


—which is | 





it to be understood, that the great agricultural | 


interest in this country should be regarded 
merely as the laborers of this nation. They 
should be the lords of this continent; and if 
they could aggregate their power and concen- 
trate it as the manufacturers do, if there was 
any central power of that element in this 


i 
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| men? 


| in the collection of the Government revenue? 


mies : 


| for ship-building be made, and ships be built on the 





| subject is one of the greatest national importance, 


|| satisfy the nation. 
1 wish || 


f}—Mr. Wilkinson. 
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country, they would make their power felt, |; league [Mr. L YNCH ] probably knows 


not only in this Congress, but throughout this || 
Government. And it ought to be so. Every- | 
body knows who knows anything about it that 
the agriculturists of this country bear this na- 
tion upon their shoulders. It is that element 
that upholds the local and municipal author- 
ities, the town governments, the county gov- 
ernments, and the State governments; and 
everybody knows who knows anything about 
it that they pay an undue proportion of the 
local taxation of this country; and why? 
cause every dollar that they have got is patent; 
the assessor can find every dollar that an agri- | 
culturist owns; his farm is there, a sure secur- 
ity forthe tax. Is that so with these other 
Do not your Committee of Ways and 
ns claim that there are frauds all a 


Mea :round 


Do you not claim that the manufacturers cheat 
the Government; that the merchants cheat it; 
that there is fraud everywhere, and that the 
Government isswindled? Who ever heard of 
a farmer cheating the Government of his taxes, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I said a little while ago 
that I could not appreciate the force of the 
arguments of these gentlemen on the iron ques- 
tion. And here I will say that the question of 
iron is more important, perhaps, to the farm- 
ing interest than any other. No matter how 
poor they are, when farmers start in they have 
to invest largely in iron in one way or another. 
They cannot do anything at all without it, and 
| think for the interest of agriculture that that 
necessary article should be as much reduced 
in price as possible. Iam speaking now in the 
interest of agriculture. 

i said that | did not fully appreciate the argu- 
ments of these gentlemen who have spoken so 
eloquently and so earnestly for the iron interest. 
I opened the report ot Mr. Lynxcu, from the 
Committee on the Causes of the Reduction of 
American Tonnage, and in it I found a curious 
letter from an iron-man from Pennsylvania, 
who is certified to be a very practical man. 
He says, speaking of the objects of the com- 


‘On asubject of such national importance and 
one involving such immense interests there must 
naturally be a great diversity of opinion, and any 
information that may show the subject in a new 
light may. perhaps, be deemed acceptable. With 
this view the following observations are thrown to- 
gether to endeavor toshow that it is not the compar- 
atively low standard of wages in Europe alone that 
prevents iron for ship-building purposes being pro- 
duced in this country on equal terms with that 


brought from Ragone. || 


‘It is chiefly the lack of organization and the sit- 
uations of the different establishments that prevent 
ship plate-iron being cheaply produced. It is a fact 
beyond dispute that pig iron can be made as cheap, 
and coal can be obtained cheaper on the Ohio than 
on the Tees,in England. Why, then, cannot iron 


Ohio at the same price by ton with American iron, 
as at the Atlantic ports with European iron, even if 
no duty is paid on it? Simply for want of the organ- 
ization used in England and the policy used in 


France.’’ 1 “fib : ; ie 
as the gentleman is, in favor of protecting 


Again this Pennsylvanian says: 

**But other questions may beasked, Can pig iron 
be made on the Ohio, and coal worked for convert- 
ing it into ship- plates atthe same price as iron and 
coal costsin England? The answer is decidedly yes, 
and scores of places could be pointed out onthe Ohio 
where pig iron can be made and coal delivered quite 
as cheap as in England, and why this isnot generally 
known could easily be explained, if necessary. This 


and should be investigated by those who are inter- 
estedinthe prosperity of thecountry before measures 
are taken which will only partially assist in improv- 
ing the condition ofship-owners, and which can never 
With such enormous deposits of 
iron ore and coal throughout the country in situa- 
tions most favorable for working them, is it policy to 
let them remain undisturbed, and purchase ships, 
with gold, from other nations, or employ capital at 


Be- || 





home in developing the resources of the country, and 
give employment to thousands of its inhabitants ?’ 


Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman explain 
why that is? 


Mr. WILKINSON. 


The gentleman’s col- | 


| the question. 


| in the interest of labor alone. 
his local taxes? | 


| a question. 


| ber 


| think it would have some influence upon | 


8 allal 


) 


it, for he certifies that this Penns sylvar vian 
very reliable man, and I suppose that his },, 

ment may be relied upon, as he seems to ther 

the indorsement of the committee, 

Mr. PETERS. I donot want Mr, Lyy,, 
opinion, but I would like to have the ga . 
man to state to us if iron can be furnish 
without a tariff as cheaply as it can hoe - 
nished in England, and why. I have goo 
sO eee before, but I cannot understand i: 

CAKIK. If the gentleman wil] 4) 
me, T will say that there are many places 
re ennsylvaniz 1, as well as on the Ohio, whe; 
iron can be made as cheaply as it can be eds 
in England, provided the labor can be » 
tained : a3 che: iply here as there ; but it is qu; 

certain that labor must be procured at 

same price as in England, or the material p; 
duced must cost more by just the amoun: ; 
the difference paid to labor. And I take 
that every protectionist on this floor, exce, 
he have some selfish interest, isa protectionis: 
Lf it were yo: 
for that, and the country did not need jt, | 
would say let us have tree trade entirely. 
although every time it has been tried it | 
broken down the labor of the country and 
caused desolation and want throushont-< our 


land. 
Mr. ALLISON 


has 


. Lwould like 


to know wh en 


| that disaster took ‘place ? 


Mr. CAKE. It took place from 1820 ; 
1824, from 1835 to 1842, and from 1850, more 
or less, until it culminated in 1857. It bas 
now commenced, and, under the policy whic 
the gentleman would pursue—I do not th 
he means it, but his policy would not only 
break down the labor of the country, but j 
would also break down the party responsible 
for it. 

Mr. BIRD. 

er? 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to know why th 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Cake] 
sists that any policy 1 would pursue wou 
disturb the labor of this country, when he Saas 
that the proposition [ made yesterday with 
reference to the tariff would not on the averag 
bring the tariff down to the tariff rate of 1802 
which is a high protective tariff under the policy 
of himself and his own friends, who were in 
Congress during that year. 

Mr. PETERS. Let me ask the gentleman 
Does he go for a protective tariff? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer that question. 
I do not know what the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Peters] means by a protective tariff. It 
he means a tariff of 20 per cent. upon lum: 


Is not that the greater dan. 





Mr. PETERS. That for one thing, perhaps. 
Mr. ALLISON. If the gentleman means 6/ 
or 60 per cent. upon the ruder forms of iron, 
I am against it; or if he means 75 to 200 per 
cent. upon woolen goods, I am against it. I am, 


American labor against foreign labor ; but | 
do not believe, nor does he believe, that it is 
necessary to have these exorbitant rates for 
the purpose of protecting American labor. 
Mr. PETERS. Not atali; but I would like 
the gentleman to put on the record, vag 
country, whether in obtaining revenue he would 
so arrange our tariff law as to give all protec 
tion possible fairly and reasonably to America 


labor. 
Mr. MAYNARD. 


answer that question. 


Now let the gentleman 


Mr. CAKk. Certainly; the gentleman from 


| lowa means that. 


Mr. ALLISON. Certainly, I will answer 


1 mean to say that the dutic 


we now levy upon these manufactured articles 


are excessive and exorbitant. 
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§ All aboy: Mr. PETERS. Some of them. g ‘Stn x turers of this country have to contend against || Minnesota man engaged in agriculture, and 

Mnian js Mr. ALLISON. And I say it is an injustice |) arise from the fluctuations and decline in gold having nothing to do with manufactures, must 

+ his judy “i. great body of the people of this country || which have operated so much to their disad- || be taxed for the benefit of the smaller por- 

18 to hay - the manufacturers or their Representatives || vantage. his the gentleman from New Jer- || tion of the producers of the country, who are 
wpon this floor to insist upon a continuance |) sey must know well enough if he is engaged in | engaged in manufactures. 

_ Lrxey, +; these exorbitant rates of duty in the name || any industrial pursuit. 1donotknow thathe |} ‘he CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman’s time 

1€ gent}. - protection, and to denounce men who are |) 13, but if he is he must know that the rapid || has expired. 

furnished vainst these high rates asin favor of free trade, || decline in the price of gold by unfixing values || Mr. PETERS. We have taken up portions 

nD be fy, ~ non the gentleman knows, as do allthese men, || has operated seriously to the disadvantage of || of the gentleman’s time by interrupulions, and 

Ve Seen ‘vat such a thing as free trade is impossible in || our manufacturers. ‘This decline has gone on || | move that it be extended. 

stand j: -« country: || to such an extent that we look forward to the | here was no objection. 

vill al “Mr, PETERS. I beg to say to the gentle- || time near at hand when a dollar in greenbacks || Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, when I 

Places oan that he makes no direct answer. He is || will be equal to a dollar in gold. started I did not think 1 would occupy more 

10, Wher; ted in my section of the country as a free- || Mr. PH TERS. When you purchased gold || than fifteen or twenty minutes. The gentle- 

1 be mad ‘oad man. Ido not believe him to be such. || was at a high price, and now, when yousell, is |} man from Pennsylvania says,‘ We furnish your 

n be o i want to put him on the record as not being || but little above greenbacks. || market, you know.’’ If we only protect their 

Ib 18 quit eyey. 1 ask him whether in raising the rev- |} Mr. CAKE. Itis a deep question. Many |} manufacturers they tell us they will furnish a 

‘dat th enues necessary for the support of this Govern- 


industrial pursuits were entered into at the 
time when it was much better to pay debts than 


market for all the wheat we can produce in Min- 


erial pr nesota, and at the same time increase the price. 


ment, a large part of the burden being entailed 
mount of 


apon us by the rebellion, he is not in favor of 


| to create them, while it is much harder to pay || Now, I will make a prediction that one of 

I take ; <9 much protection as it is possible to dispense || debts now than it was a few years ago. | two things must kappen before they can fur- 

Fy Cxce| py means of a tariff upon all classes of Amer- || Mr. WILKINSON. My honorable friend || nish a market for our produce in this country : 

ectionis: ican labor? I ask him for as direct an answer || from Pennsylvania cannot have failed to observe || every manufacturer has either got to possess 
, Were not as he may be willing to give us. 1] 


that the agriculturists of the country have felt || the power to consume a barrel of flour every 
the decline of gold in the fall of the price of || day, or the manufacturer must be in a position 
wheat, and have suffered as severely from this || to send his goods abroad to Kurope for sale. 
cause as any other people. If his range of Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman allow 
vision has extended beyond Pittsburg he can- || me to state to him that it appears on a careful 
not have failed to observe that the decline of || computation that the State of Maine raises 
gold has affected the whole country, and in || breadstuffs which will last its people for only 
my judgment western interests more than east- || one month out of twelve, and that for the other 
ern interests. 


need it, | 
entirely, 
ed it has 
untry and 
rhout our 


Mr. ALLISON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do | 
not want to mislead the constituents of my 
friend. 

Mr. PETERS. They think highly of the 
gentleman. 
~ Mr. ALLISON. Iwas not aware that I was 
even known so far away from home. 

Mr. PETERS. IT assure the gentleman that | 


now when 


| eleven months we have to buy our breadstuffs 
1 1820 ¢ he is well known in Maine. Now, sir, as to the tariff and how it should || from Minnesota and the other western States ? 
350, more Mr. ALLISON. But I mean to say that || be graduated, there are one ortwo principles] |} Mr. CAKK. And in the county in which I 
» It has when we are compelled to raise $160,000,000 || would lay down which should coutrol the Gov- || live it is computed that we only raise about 10 
ey which by means of duties upon imports, which is an || ernment in the establishment of any such sys- || per cent. of the agricultural produce which we 
not think \ 


average rate of from 35 to 40 per cent.—I will || tem. 


} 
} 


will afford to the American manufacturer and 
American laborer more protection than they 
ought to ask under a tariff law. 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman is not quite 
so direct in his answer as I hoped he would be. 
| will say, however, that I am glad to see that 
he is in some sense for protection to American 


say 40 per cent.—I think this duty fairly levied | 


All tariffs upon imports are more or less 
protective. Iam fora tariff. I will say tomy 
friend from Maine that | am for a tariff for 
collecting a large amount of the necessary rev- 
enue by duties upon imports. Now, all these 
tariffs on imports, I repeat, are more or less 
protective, and must in the nature of things 
work for the benefit of those engaged in the 
manufacture of articles in this country upon 





consume; and yet we have some very fine farms 
there. We get flour direct from the city of 
Chicago, and | suppose some of the wheat raised 


| in the district of the gentleman from Minne- 


sota comes by way of thatcity. Weare trying 
to consume all the wheat we can, and we pay 
more for it than it will command in Lurope. 
We are always willing to pay a good price for it. 


Mr. WILKINSON. 


I will venture the as- 
sertion that the district represented by my 
friend from Iowa { Mr. ALLIson] is capable of 
raising more wheat than all the manufacturers 
of this country can consume. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Does it raise more? 

Mr. ALLISON. We can raise 20,000,000 
bushels. 

Mr. WILKINSON. And I have stated that 
the district which I represent here will raise 
12,000,000 bushels, and I apprehend that in 
the course of three or four years it will raise 
30,000,000 bushels annually. Perhaps I would 
not be much out of the way if I were to say 
50,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Has the gentleman told 
| us what he expects to do with his wheat ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
it is absolutely certain that if the eastern peo- 


ue would labor, and at least 20 per cent. on lumber. 
he knows { Laughter. } 

day with Mr. CAKE. Iwas not here the other day 
e averag when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ALLIsoyn ] | 
e of 1562, made his speech on this question; but I have 
the policy inderstood he declared himself in favor of 
> were in recommitting the bill that it may be reported 
with the duty on everything reduced to the 
extent of 20 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. I stated that I thought in 
question. the existing rates of duty upon leading articles 
om oe there should be a reduction of about one fifth, 
aru, it 


pon lum- 


which such tariff is imposed. Secondly, the 
|| true and only legitimate object in imposing 
tariff on articles imported into this country 
from foreign nations is to raise revenue for the 
support of the Government; and but for this 
primary object there would be no excuse or 
apology for the exercise of this power. Nor 
do I believe Congress has any legitimate power 
to impose a tariff for any other purpose. I 
will qualify that proposition by adding another, 
that in imposing this tariff for revenue it should 
also be so framed that the revenue power is 
greater than the protective power. In a tariff, 
when the protective power is greater than the 
revenue power, then it ceases to be a source 
of revenue, and is one of pretection merely. 
cent. | And I doubt the constitutional power of Con- || 

Mr. CLEVELAND. With the permission || But 1 | 
of the gentleman from Minnesota | would like || 











entleman 
ive tarilf? 


which would leave the average rate very nearly 
if not quite 40 per cent., and would leave the 
tariff upon many classes of iron at over 45 per | 
cent., it now being in some cases over 70 per 


, perhaps. 
means 07 
Ss of iron, 
0 200 per 


a _" 
gress to legislate for protection alone. 





vill qualify that proposition further, by saying || ple create manufacturing establishments suf- 
it. Tam, to put a question to the gentleman from Penn- || that in imposing this tariff Congress has dis- || ficiently extensive to consume all the vast pro 
rotectitg sylvania, | Mr. Cake. ] cretion as to the articles on which this duty || ducts of the western country they have got to 
or 5 but | The CHAIRMAN. _ The Chair will state to | 





shall be imposed. It may make it lighter on 
some and heavier on others, as Congress may | 
regard would be for the interest of the Amer- | 
ican people. 
Now, incidental protection follows as a mat- | 
ter of course. You cannot tax an article im- | 
ported into this country 1 per cent. without | 
affecting somewhat the interest of those who 
manufacture the same article in this country, 
| 

| 

| 


that it is 
rates for 
abor. 

‘ould like 
yecause | 
upon the 
he wou! i 
ll protec 
\ merican 


manufacture goods enough to supply all Europe 
I ask where will they find a market for such a 
production? ‘The thing is utterly impossible. 
if the settlement continues to go on in the 
West at the same rate as it has been proceed- 
| ing hitherto it will be utterly impossible for 
men enough to be employed in the manufac- 
turing establishments of the country to con- 
sume the productions of the West. 

Mr. CAKE. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CAKE. Will the 25,000,000 people in 
Great Britain consume more than the 50,000,000 





the gentleman from Minnesota that there are 
ten minutes of his hour remaining. 

Mr. PETERS. We will extend the gentle- 
man’s time. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I would like the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to explain how itis | 
that at the present time, and under the present 
high tariff, we have the same depressed state 
of things which he mentioned as having existed 
during the two periods he has named. 

Mr. CAKE. Mr. Chairman, Ithink it would 
be unfair for me to answer that in the time of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. But I can | 
answer it. The gentleman knows very well 
that prices have been adjusted throughout the 
country according to the condition of the cur- 


because when a tax is imposed on an imported 
article it is a certain restriction upon the for- 
eign manufacturer, and gives the manufacturer 
here an advantage overhim. Now, sir, | would 
be willing to discriminate in favor of American 
industry. Here comes the question in refer- || people in this country? 
| ence to which the gentleman from Pennsylvania || Mr. WILKINSON. I ask the gentleman 
and the gentleman from Maine make a mistake. || from Pennsylvania does he ever expect to see 


entleman 


nan from 





answer 
e duties 
1 articles 


rency, and I repeat that during the present 


ume many of the difficulties which manufac- '' 


They cali the industry of the manufacturers the || 
industry of the whole country, and they say a !! 


the day when there wiil be 50,000,000 people 
in this country engaged in manufactures ? 











Ho. or Reps. 


Mr. CAKE. I will answer the gentleman 
that I hope to live to see the day when there 
will be 100,000,000 people in this country 
engaged in all the various industrial pursuits. 
fhe gentleman as well as myself may live to 
see that day. 

Mr. WILKINSON, It should be remem- 
bered, Mr. Chairman, that while the agricul- 
tural interests of this country include 12,000,000 
people there are not more than 1,000,000 
engaged in manufactures. 

Mr. CAKE. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, | will make another 
remark. In Pennsylvania we are not in the 
habit of separating the industrial pursuits; we 
advocate protection as well for the farmer as 
for the manufacturer and the miner. ‘The pro- 
tection we seek applies alike to everything. 
‘The farmer gets a better price for his produce 
because of the prosperous condition of the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to see all the industries of the country 
prosperous and thriving, and I am willing that 
there should be a duty of 30 per cent. imposed 
cn the goods that are mainly consumed by the 
agricultural people whom I represent. 1 am 
willing that there should be a revenue tariff 
for the purpose of raising revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government, for | know that such a 
revenue we must raise. But the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Cake] tells us that he 
is for protecting all classes, the farmers as well 
others. ‘The farmer, he says, gets better 
prices for what he sells because of the pros- 
perous condition of the manufacturer; but I 
think it will be found on examination that we 
of the West are obliged to sell our wheat ac- 
cording to the New York prices, and that the 
prices of thisarticle in New York are regulated 
by the prices of wheat in Kngland. ‘This is 
our understanding of it, and I think that this 
understanding is correct. If this be so, then 
the argument of my friend from Pennsylvania 
fails. The manufacturers do not fix the mar- 
ket price of our products, but they are governed 
by the English markets. 

I am willing to have the tariff so graduated 
that a tax to the amount of 30 per cent. on 
the substantial articles of prime necessity 
among the people whom I represent should be 
imposed. But I do not think it is fair for 
those men who are advocating the doctrine of 
protection to insist that upon articles of abso- 
lute prime necessity to the people generally, 
like iron, woolens, cotton goods, and a variety 
of other articles that are consumed by the 
great productive element, the farming interest, 
that they should insist, with regard to these 
articles, on the exorbitant tariff provided for 
in this bill and which exists under the present 
law. ‘The duty on such articles should be | 
reduced so as to be brought within reasonable 
limits. And I warn these gentlemen now, as 
my friend from Jowa [Mr. ALLison] warned 
them the other day, that if they do not agree 
to a reasonable adjustment of this matter they 
will find trouble will arise, and their whole 
scheme of protection will be imperiled. 

I am not the enemy of the gentlemen who | 
are advocating this proposition, nor am I an | 
enemy of their interest. I protest against be- 
ing so considered. But I do insist that it is 
for their interest, and for the interest of the 
manufacturers of this country that they should 
agree now, as Mr. Clay did in 1833, when there 
was trouble coming upon the country, to ad- 
just the tariff at a reasonable standard, and | 
then the whole country will acquiesce in it, 
and there will be stability among all the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Mr. CAKE. ‘The gentleman will allow me 
to interrupt him once more for a moment. 
Relying, as I do, upon the knowledge and || 
ability of the gentleman and of my friend || 


as 
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from Iowa, [Mr. ALiison,] I would agree to 
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allow them to adjust the tariff, so long as they || 


did not entirely wipe it out, if they would 
attach to it as a proviso fifteen lines, which I 
will read: 


That whenever the imports shall exceed tho ex- 
ports of the country, independent of coin, for any 
fiscal quarter of any fiscal year 5 per cent., the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by giving ten days’ notice 
at the different ports of entry, shall increase the 
duties on the whole scale of manufactured articles 


10 per cent. until the exports exceed the imports | 
5 per cent., exclusive of coin; and also when the | 
exports, including bullion not coined, exceed the | 


imports 10 per cent. in any fiseal quarter of any 
fiscal year, independent of coin, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to reduce the duties 5 per 
cent. on the whole scale, until an equilibrium is 
established, of which reduction ten days’ notice shall 
also be given. 


Mr. PETERS. There is one other question 


| which I would like to put to the gentleman 
| from Minnesota. He has alluded tothe Henry 


Clay tariff percentages. 1 want to ask him 
whether the amount of revenue required to be 
raised is not ten times more now than it was 


| then? 


Mr. WILKINSON. I answer that by say- 
ing that the necessities of the country require 
a correspondingly large amount of imports. 

Mr. PETERS. About ten times. 

Mr. WILKINSON. It does not necessarily 
require that we should raise the duties ten times. 

Mr. PETERS. No, not at all; if we raise 
them twice or three times we do pretty well. 

Mr. WILKINSON. We do not want to 
raise them at all above a reasonable standard. 


| [tis unreasonable to impose such burdens upon 


the consumers of the country who are also pro- 
ducers. All that we of the West ask is fair 
play and a fair and equal adjustment of the 
tariff. I donot believe that the popular senti- 
ment of my State requires that there shall be 
such a radical change as to destroy the indus- 
trial interests of the country. I do not want 
gentlemen to suppose that I entertain that view 
at all. ButI do insist upon a reduction of the 
present tariff to something like the standard 
suggested by the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
Auuison.] Having said this much, I believe 
that I have said pretty much all I intended to 
say, and I have used many more words and con- 
sumed more time than I expected. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I think I heard the 
gentleman say—I have certainly heard others 
who have taken his position in the course of 
this debate say—that there is no power in the 
Constitution to levy duties for any other pur- 
pose than for revenue. Did I so understand 
the gentleman? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I donot wish to go into 
a constitutional argument. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. If that is his position, 
I would like to ask what this means. Section 
eight of the first article of the Constitution 
declares that— 

‘* The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” : 

Under that I claim that they have the power. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I will say that that has 
been a mooted point; but if the gentleman will 
look back over the discussions which have 


| taken place in our earlier days among very 


able men, he will see that they have taken the 
ground that primarily the object of that pro- 


vision of the Constitution was to confer this | 


power upon Congress for the purpose of rais- 
ing the necessary revenue for the support of 
the Government. If I understand that pro- 
vision ‘‘and for the general welfare,’’ it is to 
give Congress the power to discriminate in im- 
posing this burden upon the people. I quali- 
fied it in that way in my remarks in the first 
instance. I stated that I believe Congress has 


this power primarily for purposes of revenue ; | 
and secondly, it has the discretion to take the | 
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tax off some articles and make it higher 


. ur 
others, and in that way to protect some ; 


i 
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| ests of the country when it is for the gener; 
| welfare. Pt 














Mr. CLEVELAND. I am glad to findu1,, 
the gentleman has the same opinion on tha 
point that I have. o 
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SPEECH OF HON. 8. S. MARSHAT} 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives. 
March 29, 1870. 

The House being in the Committee of the Who), 
on the state of the Union, and having under con 
sideration the bill (H. R. No. 1068) to amend exjs;; 
laws relating to the duties on imports, and for 
purposes— 

Mr. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: The gentleman from Pen) 
sylvania, [Mr. KeLuey,] who addressed ;), 
committee on Friday last, is, I believe, jj, 
acknowledged leader of the protection scho, 
of economists in these Halls. He is, at legs: 
the ever-ready and able champion of all thos 
who are eternal pensioners upon the publi 
bounty, and who rely for the enhancement of 
their fortunes, not upon their economy, dilj 
gence, and superior skill in business, but upoy 
the success with which they can lobby through 
Congress special legislation for their protec 
tion. It issomewhat amusing to see the gray 
ity with which he enunciates exploded theories 
and promulgates dogmas that are part of the 
worn-outabsurdities of a barbarous philosophy. 
It is no discouragement to him that these airy 
fortifications have been demolished a thousand 
times. He does not seem to be aware that tly 
foundation upon which he standsis rapidly me! 
ing away beneath his feet; that throughout thi 
whole land there has been a wonderful awaken 
ing among the people; and that in every tow: 
and village and upon every farm the despoiled 
are demanding that the monopolists shal 
loosen the grasp by which they have almos! 
destroyed the country. 

If the committee will indulge me, I hope 
to be able to show that the Chinese law of 
restriction and prohibition advocated by th: 
gentleman is the law of barbarism, injustice, 
and oppression, and that God’s law of free 
trade, of the unrestricted and unfettered ex 
change of commodities among men, is the law 
of civilization, of humanity, and of progress. 

POWER OF TAXATION. 

The power of taxation is necessary to the 
existence of a Government, but it is the most 
dangerous and the most liable to abuse of all 
other powers. Any one who has given proper 
attention to the subject will readily compre: 
hend that by the exercise of this power, through 
the machinery of government and under the 
most plausible pretenses, the fruits of the labor 
of one class or section may be and often is trans: 
ferred to another, resulting in the enrichment 
and aggrandizement of the favored class and 
the ruin of the other. That it is often, if no! 
chiefly, in this way that great riches and 
princely incomes are achieved and aristocra 
cies built up is undeniable. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

If we did not know better, the monopolists 
would make us believe that under the present 
system of high tariffs labor was everywhet' 
lightly burdened and liberally rewarded; that 
golden showers were falling into the lap of 1" 
dustry ; that taxes were unfelt, commerce flour 








ishing, and agriculture prosperous. Go amons 


the people, gentlemen, and you will hear a di! 
ferent story from this. 
actual condition of the country? 
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vment in vain; the fires of extensive found- 
c¢ have died out, and our commerce is per- 
» from the seas. Go among the farmers 


. West. The hours of toil are lengthen- 
‘labor is poorly rewarded; with a ceaseless 
wie to keep poverty away from their doors, 
} 1 spite of all their efforts, the accumula- 
‘eof former years are slipping from their 


no 





s ol 


i>. 


Bat these protectionists have not intended 
deceive lhey do not believe in the 
«tence of this privation and poverty. Why 
‘ould they? Legislation has been so adjusted 

: they feel none of these evils. They reap 
here they have not sown, and their barns are 
‘il to overflowing. Their incomes are ple- 
‘yoric with never ceasing accretions. ‘The 
voiden streams that flow toward their doors con- 
“nue With ever-increasing volume. ‘Theirtables 
are loaded with costliest wines and the lux- 
ies of all lands. ‘Their pathway through lite 
-s strewn with earth’s choicest flowers. Why 
should they believe in the existence of suffering 
and want? Protection has most unquestion- 
ably been a good thing for them, and they unite 
in singing loud peans to the divinity that has 
ilessed them. In this they are but following 


us. 


the natural impulses of poor, fallible human | 


nature. I shall prefernoindictment now against 
them. ‘The great wrong, the shame, the crime 
is in the trusted Representatives of the people, 
especially of the West and South, permitting a 
continuation of this robbery of their con- 
stituents. 

[his will doubtless be regarded as strong 
language. ‘The dogma of protection has been 
sanctified by great names, is heralded with 
captivating catch-words and phrases, and has 
's thousands of honest, enthusiastic votaries. 
| deal not with motives here to-day; but I 
sall speak plainly of false theories and that 
entire system of legislation by which the masses 
re robbed of the fruits of their labor. 

PROTECTION ANTAGONIZES COMMERCE. 

| shall not now devcte much time to the 
etails of the bill before the committee. We 

il have ample opportunity for that, | hope, 
when we take it up in detail. It is only a por- 

n ofa system of taxation which has grown 
ip or been greatly extended within the last 
ten years. It must be considered in connec- 
tion with that system and the theories upon 
which it is based. 
expectations of the country. It will not re- 
lieve any of the suffering industries ; and while 
itreduces the revenues some $20,000,000 it 
will not, in any just sense, lighten the burdens 
of the people. It is dictated mainly by the 
importunities of the manufacturers, and is 
based on their favorite dogma of protection. 

Protection antagonizes commerce with for- 
ign countries, It teaches that we should pro- 
duce within ourselves whatever we need or 
use, and that commerce, or the exchange of 
commodities, must result in loss or injury to one 
party or the other. It favors the partial or 
total prohibition of the importation of commod- 
iues. Though connected with it in practice, it 


isin theory and purpose entirely independent | 


ofthe question oftaxationforrevenue. Itasserts 
the right and vindicates the policy of restric- 
tion and prohibition for the purpose of protect- 
ing certain special interests at home from for- 
eign competition. It claims that this is a just 
and good thing per se, and beneficial to the 
country. Jt lays its ruthless hand upon free- 
dom of trade, and places heavy fetters upon the 
natural right of exchange. It does this, not in 
the name of taxation under the Constitution 
lor the purpose of revenue, but distinctly and 
avowedly for the purpose of protection, and 
has the audacity to tell us that it is for the 
common weal. 

lhe first question that presents itself, then, 
at the very portals of this discussion is whether 
or not free and unfettered commerce is bene- 
ficialto a nation. The free-trader says yes. 





It meets none of the just | 
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The protectionist says no, this freedom will 
poison the fountains of prosperity. Place re- 
strictions and fetters upon this commerce, and 
the heavier the fetters the more abundant will 
be our prosperity and the more independent 
will we be asanation. Itseems almost incred- 
ible that such doctrines should be avowed in 
this nineteenth century of the Christian era. 
But they are avowed, and are the inspiration 
ot a school of economists who have incorpor- 
ated their theories into the legislation of our 
country, and defiantly retain their foothold in 
spite of the protests of a suffering people. 
‘hese theories then, however absurd, must be 


| met and considered. 


COMMERCE. 
rhe assumption that the free exchange of 


commodities between individuals or nations is | 


injurious to either party and may be beneficially 
interfered with or obstructed by Government 
involves an absurdity and is repugnant to the 
universal instincts and unbiased judgments of 


/ mankind. It is only by confusing the intellect 


with specious fallacies that any sound mind 


can be brought to favor such glaring absurdi- | 


ties. No man can with his own hands produce 
a tithe of those things which are necessary for 
his comfort and happiness. Cut off the possi- 
bility of exchange and you reduce him to the 
condition of the savage. The possession of an 
abundance of the productions ofall climes adds 
greatly to our enjoyments. ‘The desire of ob- 
taining this abundance isuniversal. This can 
only be achieved by exchanges, which is com- 
merce. Increased production in all arts and 
trades is the never-failing result of successful 


commerce, and commerce to be successful | 


must be free. ‘hose States have ever been 
most prosperous whose intercourse with others 
has been least restrained. 

Commerce has been the greatest benefactor 
of mankind and the ecivilizer of the human race. 


| Nature placed many and formidable barriers | 
} y 





in the way ofa free interchange of commodities. 
Wide and dangerous seas, extended plains, 
almost interminable deserts, dense forests and 
lofty mountains, swamps and morasses, pre- 
sented obstructions that in the infancy of our 
race seemed insurmountable. 


Until these were | 


to some extent overcome by a more extended | 


knowledge of our globe and its resources an 
exchange of commodities with remote parts of 
the earth, an increase of knowledge and civil- 


ization, with allits concomitant blessings, were | 


utter impossibilities. ‘he great struggle of 
man in all ages has been to overcome these 


natural obstacles, and success or failure in this | 
direction has marked the distinction between 


the civilized man and the savage. ‘The inven- 
tion of the canoe and the raft, and the domes- 
tication of the horse, were primitive achieve- 
ments to facilitate locomotion and commerce. 


Butthe making of highways and the art of build- | 


ing ships and of navigation were necessary 
betore commerce and its handmaidens, kuow!1- 
edge and civilization, can be said to have dawned 
upon theearth. Andinevery age, and without 


exception, the nation which has gone farthest | 


in removing obstructions, and has availed itself 
most successtully of the appliances for com- 
merce, has surpassed all others in the accumu- 
lation of riches and in the certain prosperity 
of her people. 

Egypt, the mother of arts and sciences, was 
also one of the first to cultivate commerce. 
By means of the Nile, the Mediterranean, and 
the Arabian gulf she went forth to surround: 
ing nations and gathered to herself the bless- 
ings and riches of their lands. Civilization 


and prosperity smiled upon her borders, and 


she was the admiration and envy of the world. 
But soon arace of wise men, * protectionists,’’ 
the prototypes of certain statesmen now inthe 


Halls of Congress, sprung up and taught her 


that she was blessed by nature with boundless 
resources ; that she ought to be independent, 
and make for herself whatever she desired to 


| ous sea would be. 
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use, and that it was folly and ruinous to pur 
chase productions made by the labor of the 
savage nations around her. These counsels, as 
history informs us, prevailed. Her ports were 
closed ; sea-faring men were held in detest- 
ation; and tortifying her harbors, she denied 
strangers admittance into them. This was a 
most thorough system of protection to home 
industry from the competition of the stranger. 
It would have been satisfactory, | imagine, even 
to the distinguished protectionist from Penn 
sylvania, [Mr. Kevitey.] What was the result? 


| From the hour that this policy was inaugurated 


decay and ruin marked this great nation for 
their prey. Her ambition and her energies 


| were palsied ; desolation sat down in her pal- 


aces, and in a few generations the descend- 
ants of the builders of the pyramids became 
a by-word and a reproach throughout the earth 
for ignorance and barbarism. ‘lhe Phenicians 
of ‘lyre and Sidon wooed successfully the 
neglected goddess, and wealth and prosperity 
were the fruits of her smiles. The Jews, 
under their great kings, David and Solomon ; 
Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Venice, Ge 
noa, Pisa, Portugal, the Netherlands, and 
others, are examples of States and people who 
have prospered by commerce and gone into 
decay by its neglect. ‘To be calledthe mistress 
of the seas is a title of which any nation may 
well be proud; and Great Britain wears this 
crown which would now be our own but for 
suicidal legislation that for folly has no parallel 
in the history of any nation. 

But it was the discovery of the wonderful 


| properties of the magnet and consequent inven- 


tion of the mariner’s compass ; the invention 
of the steam-engine, and its application to loco 

motion ; the building of railroads, steamships, 
and steamboats, and the invention of the mag- 
netic telegraph, that have done more than all 
things else for the removal of obstructions and 
facilitating commerce. In our own country 
it is estimated that we have expended a sum 


| of money equal to, our present national debt 


in the construction of railroads alone. We 
have bridged great rivers, tunneled mountains, 
crossed morasses, and spanned. deserts. We 
have improved harbors, erected light-houses, 
and built ships; and have done all this to 
remove obstructions and facilitate commerce. 
This has been in accordance with the universal 
sense, the common sentiment of mankind, that 
the cheapening of freights and the removal of 
obstructions to the free interchange of com 


| modities is a good thing for the people, and 


confers blessings upon our race. 

But in this the protectionists tell us, if not 
in direct words at least by their theories, that 
the world has been all this time acting under 
the influence of a delusion; this immense 
expenditure of efforts for the removal of obsta 
cles has been in the wrong direction. And 
they ask us to unite with them in erecting 
artificial obstructions to counteract the evils 
brought upon mar by the diabolical invention 


| of the mariner’s compass, the steam-engine, 


the railroad, and the telegraph. Their panacea 
they calla tariff, backed by custom-houses and 
revenue-cutters. ‘To make this palatable they 
have sugar-coated it with the euphemism, ‘‘ pro- 
tection to home industry.”’ 
A TARIFF 13 AN OBSTRUCTION TO COMMERCE. 

A tariff is an obstruction, an obstacle in the 

way of a free and cheap interchange of commod 


| ities of precisely the same character that an 


intervening mountain, a swamp, or a danger- 
‘That is, it makes the ex 
change more difficultand more costly. When 
you levy a duty of $9 a ton upon pig iron you 
produce precisely the same effect upon the 
protected class and upon the consumer as if 
you were to increase the cost of freights $9 per 
ton above the present rates. The ‘‘ protec- 
tion’’ in the latter case would be precisely the 
same. And yet there are men in this latter 
half of the nineteenth century who tell us that 
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idependent of all questions of revenue a tariff, 

‘miserable obstruction, is, per se, a good 
thing. Good for what? Why it would * pro- 
That is, it will protect 
the manufacturers Of salt, iron, and cotton and 
woolen goods from the competition of men 
who would come across the seas and sell these 
gs tous cheaper than they are willing to 
ell them, or it will ‘* proteet’’ them from let- 

rus go to other lauds and procuring these 
things for ourseives. In other words, it will 
produce precisely the same result,as far as 
protection of home production from foreign 
competition is concerned, as would be effected 
by turning loose upon the ocean a hundred 
piratical Alabamas, or the sudden springing up 
throughout the Atlantic of a thousand hidden 


tect’ home industry, 


Luin 


iocky islands, threatening the destruction of 


the commerce of the seas. And this our pro- 
friends, if they are consistent and 
ure conscious of the logic of their own teach- 
Ings, | regard as wu most happy consum- 


tectionist 
would 
mation. 


But, gentlemen, there is a much more effect- 


ial way than by legislation to accomplish the 


desired end, and | shall expect a vote of 
thanks from the whole protected fraternity for 
promulgating the discovery. It will obviate a 
world of vexation and trouble, and all the ex- 
pense of keeping up the large delegations that 
crowd the corridors of the Capitol, block the 
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and the philosophers of the protection school 
with their followers should by all means erect 
& monument to the memory of poor Robinson 
Crusoe, the man who for twenty years put toa 
practical test the much-lauded principles of 
protection and prohibition. 
AN IMPORT DUTY IS A TAX. 

An import duty is a tax, and as a general 
rule increases the cost of the article to the con- 
sumer to the extent of the tax. This is now 


| understood everywhere, and is denied by none 


| uous. 


except the most ignorant orthe most disingen- 
‘True, there may be circumstances that 
will modify the operation of this rule. But it 
is the rule nevertheless and must be taken into 


| the account in all our calculations upon this 


subject. Welevy a duty for instance of 5 cents 


| per pound upon coffee ; the importer must pay 


that before he can put it into market in this 
country. ‘That isof course a part of its cost to 


| him, and it enters into the market price and is 


portals to these Halls, and so greatly disturb | 


the dreams of my good-natured colleagues of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
is uncertain and fluctuating. ‘The advantage 
which you have obtained to-day may be lost 
to-morrow. ‘Lake safer and higher ground. 
\ll the efforts of mankind for the removal of 
obstructions have been in the wrong direction. 
lhe free and cheap interchange of commodi- 
ties is all wrong and must be prevented by 
adequate means, not subject to the whims and 
caprices of legislation. Increase the dangers 
and difficulties of navigation, quadruple the cost 
of freights, block up your harbors, tear down 
your light-houses, destroy the mariner’s com- 
pass, and blot out from the memory of man the 
wonderful properties of the magnet. Go back 
to the days before Watt and Fulton, and let 
the steamship and locomotive and telegraph 
be heard of no more among men, and you will 
have ‘* protection’? to home industry more 
effectual than any that Congress can give you. 
Tear up the railroads in our land, and return 
to the cart, the pack-mule, the yawl, and the flat 
boat. ‘Then Illinois will be ** protected” from 
Massachusetts; the iron-maker of Missouri 
willbe ** protected’ from Pennsylvania; Penn- 
sylvania will be ** protected’’ from Great Brit- 
ain; everybody will be protected from every- 
body else, and we will have a universal reign 
of prosperity and happiness. 

if protection is right, this is right. If this 
is not right, protection is a delusion and a 


humbug. Itis worse. It is a robbery and a | 
crime. Begotten of cunning and avarice, it 


is nourished by ignorance and credulity. It is 
the enemy of civilization and progress, the 
heartless plunderer of unsuspecting, toiling mil- 
lous, and should no longer receive quarter or 
countenance in the halls of legislation. 


Legislation | 








If protection is right, if free barter and ex- | 


change are wrong and injurious, why not foi- 


low the principle to its logical results? Why not | 


‘) 


‘*protect’’ every man from his neighbor and 
require every citizen to use that only which he 
produces with his own hands? 


benefits of this glorious principle. The Win- 
nipeggers on our north and the residents of 
Arizona are pretty well protected from com- 
petition, it is true, but the only thoroughly 
protected man of whom we have any record 
was Robinson Crusoe, on his lonely island. 
lie was not subjected to any of the inconven- 
iences or privations which the machinations 
of the free-traders have inflicted upon the race, 





The Chinese }) 
and Japanese have reaped scarcely half the | 


at last paid bythe consumer. ‘This must never 
be lost sight of. A duty is a tax, a tax which 
must be paid by the consumer, and which he 
cannot escape. But it may be one of two 
kinds or characters, revenue or protective, or 
it may partake of the character of each. 
REVENUE AND PROTECTIVE DUTIES—THE DISTINCTION. 
A distinguished Senator is reported to have 
said from the stump, during the last political 
canvass in Ohio, that he did not know the dif- 
ference between a revenue and a protective 
tariff. ‘This, if a candid statement of a fact, 
was a most humiliating confession coming from 
a gentleman occupying hiscommanding oilicial 
position. ‘That the two ideas have often been 
intermingled in theory and in practice, to the 
great confusion of the public, is undeniable. 
That they are entirely separate and distinct, 
and indeed in one respect antagonistic, is 
equally unquestionable. <A duty or tariff for 
revenue is an import tax laid to raise money 
fur the Government, and, in its simplest and 
purest form, it is so laid that every dollar paid 


| goes into the public treasury. A duty or tariff 


for protection is an import tax laid wholly or 
in part for the purpose of protecting certain 
persons, classes, or interests from foreign com- 
petition; in other words, to enable them to sell 
their productions to other citizens of this coun- 
try for more money, that is, at a higher price 
than they couldif free competition were permit- 
ted. In this latter case the sum paid by the 
consumers goes notinto the public treasury, but 
wholly or in part from the pockets of the con- 
sumers directly into the pockets of the favored 
or protected classes or interests. ‘That a 
particular tax may operate as a revenue and 
protective duty at the same time does not alter 
the fact or disprove the position that the two 


|| are entirely distinct and easily distinguishable 
| in principle and object and in their effect upon 
| the public prosperity. 


A REVENUE DUTY. 

To illustrate: we levy a duty of 5 cents per 
pound on the importation of coffee, and 25 
cents per pound upon tea. Of the first we im- 
port (to state it in round numbers) 230,000,000 
pounds per annum, and derivea revenue there- 
from of over $11,500,000. Of tea we import 


| 40,000,000 pounds, and derive a revenue there- 


from of nearly $10,000,000. Undoubtedly it 
would be a good thing if we could receive coffee 
and tea without this tax, as it would be desir- 
able to be exempt from taxation of every 
character. But we must have revenue, and to 
get revenue for the purposes of Government 


| there must be taxation somewhere; and the 


true inquiry of the statesman is to ascertain 
how and from what source the necessary reve- 


| nues can be raised with the least burden and 


annoyance to the people and the least inter- 
ference with their productive energies. 

There are over $21,000,000 derived from 
these two articles, and if the tax is removed 
therefrom this sum must be raised by taxation 
elsewhere. The sum paid on each amounts to 
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about 25 cents per capita per annum for +} 
entire population of the United States. Thes, 
articles are of almost universal consumpti - 
but they are not absolute necessaries im a. 
sense in which bread and salt and shoes g.. 
clothing are necessaries, and the tax js pretty 
equally distributed in proportion to the mea,, 
and style of living of the consumers. Star, 
out in my investigations with a different j,. 
pression, I have, after mature considerat,,, 
come to the conclusion that this sum ¢ 
be so easily raised from any other source, o; 
any manner where it will be more equitably 
distributed or the burden less felt by the people. 

I do not mean by this that the tax on thes, 
articles should not be reduced. Itis my opinioy 
that a cheapening of these articles will yery 
largely increase the consumption ; and this may 
be done by a reduction of the tax within res. 
sonable limits without a reduction of the rey. 
enue. This was the experience of Great Brit 
ain, as I shall show hereafter, and I do no: 
doubt that the result would be the same here. 
But these articles cannot now be safely abap. 
doned as a source of revenue. The duty isa tay 

a burden most unquestionably, as is every 
duty, and to be gotten rid of at the earliest pracii- 
able moment. Butit has this advantage over 
the great majority of taxes imposed by our 
tariff: it is not laid for the benefit of any spe- 
cial or favored class; it is purely and exclu. 
sively a revenue tax; it enhances the price of 
no other commodity ; it does not cripple navi: 
gation, commerce, or agriculture, as does the 
tariff on iron and steel; it does not weaken 
the productive energies of our country; and, 
above all, every dollar of the tax that the people 
pay thereon goes into the public Treasury. 

A PROTECTIVE DUTY. 

On the other hand, there is a class of duties 
imposed on articles of consumption that are 
imported from foreign countries, and which 
are also produced in our own. Such are salt, 
cotton and woolen goods, iron and its manu- 
factures, and the like. On these the tax may 
be soimposed that importation will continue. 
The effect of this will be, as every one will 
readily comprehend, to increase to the con- 
sumers to the extent of the tax, the cost of the 
article whether of foreign or home production. 
To illustrate: if the Government lays a duty 
of 20 cents on every yard of flannel imported 
the importer must pay this before he can bring 
it into the country. ‘Thisis, of course, an in- 
tegral part of the cost of the flannel to him, 
and he adds it to the price of the article. The 
price is that much higher in the market and 
it must be paid eventually by the consumer. 
But the effect is also to enhance the price of 
the same article of domestic production to the 
same extent. ‘The importer pays the tax, the 
domestic manufacturer doesnot. The domes- 
tic manufacturer is therefore benefited, that is 
protected, tothe extent of 20 cents per yard 
on every yard of flannel he may produce. he 
consumers are compelled to pay the enhanced 
price on all, both the imported and the domes- 
tic article. Ifthere are nine yards of domes: 
tic flannel for every one yard of the imported 
consumed in this country the plain and palpa- 
ble result is, that of every $10 paid by the con- 
sumers by reason of this tax the Government 
gets $1 and the protected class gets $9. tis 
estimated by a well-informed writer on these 
subjects that under the operation of the tariff 
on woolen goods the cost of these goods has 
been enhanced tothe consumers in this coun- 
try $112,000,000 per annum, (some estimate 1! 
$20,000,000 more.) In other words, the con- 
sumers pay a tax on these goods amounting to 
$112,000,000 per annum. Of this the Gov- 
ernment gets about $20,000,000. Thus, under 
the protection system, to collect a revenue 0! 
$20,000,000 the Government levies a tax 0D 
woolen goods of $112,000,000 ; $90,000,000 of 
which are levied for the benefit of the pro 
tected classes. 
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to this to tell me that of 
production the prices 
infamous tariff on 


») answer 
* woolen 
the 
Since then our currency 
.pproached 30 per cent. nearer to the gold 
lard, and the consumers are entitled to 


when 


ee 
Vv as 


was enacted. 


] 
“its of this difference. And besides 
- the constant tendency of modern civiliza- 
-. to che apen the price s of staple articles 
manufacture, and it is restrictive legislation 
ve that would deprive the people of the 
reat! idvantage thereof. It is really amusing 
hear the advocates for monopoly claim as 
anal of their oppressive taxation those 
anges which are produced by the apprecia- 
tion of our currency, discoveries in mechanics 
: io chemistry, improvements in machinery, 
\eaper eke of transportation, diminished 
+ of raw material, and all those things, in 
ot, which go to make up the progress of ve 
a nd rful age. ‘The true test 1s, are we deri 
ag th ie benefits of this progress; can we now 
ge owe’ articles of consumption as cheap as 
he people of — nations ; or does the tariff 
ni n the way: 1n Obstruction to prevent us 
cs doing . 
A PROHIBITORY TAX 
But the duties on a large number of articles 
that enter into the general consumption of the 
ne ple, many of them absolutely necessary for 
thei omfort and happiness, are so diabolically 
od as to be absolutely or virtually prohib- 
tory, cutting off all importations, and conse- 
rently all the revenues derived therefrom. In 
such eases there is a double fraud and robbery : 
rob bery of the people of their substance, and 
Lrobbe ry of Government of its reve nues Such 
ethe duties laid upon many of the articles 
f woolen manufacture, such as the flannels, 
shirts and drawers, shawls, blankets, druggets, 
carpets, &C., that go into the gener ral consump- 
1 of the masses. The enormous tax laid on 
; articles, amounting in some instances to 


re 


ver 200 per cent. and in the aggregate to 
ny million dollars, is collected reguiarly 


m the consumers, just as the tax on coffee 
i tea is collected, but with this important 
ference: that not one dollar of this immense 
tax paid on these manufactured articles goes 
to the public Treasury, but every dollar 
hereof goes from the pockets of the consum- 
ers into the tills of the manufacturers. ‘his 
‘protection ’’—‘* protection of home indus- 
try;’’ the very devil of protection in its worst 
and most objectionable form, with its horns and 
cloven foot exposed to public indignation. But 
whatever form, or under whatever illusive and 
captivating disguise it may appear, it is the 
same child of fraud and sin, the spoiler of an 
unsuspecting and credulous people. 
WASTEFULNESS OF THIS SYSTEM. 

But it should be noted here as an additional 
objection to this system of taxation that a con- 
siderable portion of the sum thus taken from 
the people is a positive waste and destruction 
of property of which no one receives any bene- 
it. This is so to a greater or less extent in 
a - cases where the domestic manufacture could 


t be conducted here without the duty or pro- | 


tection. Suppose that a certain manufacture 
requires a bounty or duty of 30 per cent. to 


make it a merely ordinarily remunerutive busi- 


uess, and that with less it could not exist with | 
profit. A duty of 40 per cent. is laid; the goods | 


are enhanced to that extent in price; the con- 
sumer pays the tax of 40 per cent. upon the 
ent ire domestic production as well as foreign, 

ut the manufacturer derives an extra profit 
of only 10 per cent. The other 30 per cent. 

isabsolutely lost by the operation. It is in 
fact that much of the capital of the country 
blotted out of existence. Suppose the amount 
paid on domestic production by the consumers 
by reason of this tax to amount to $4,000,000. 
Of the 40 per cent. of which this is made up the 


manufacturers get as their clear profits but 10 |! ation of the tariff; 
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percent.,oronefourth. Theothe r three fourths, 
or $3,000, OW of the capital ofthe country, is ab- 
solutely annihilated by the operation, as much 
so as if it had been swallowed up by an earth- 

quake. Indeed this waste is going on all the 
time under the operation of the tariff, even in 
those manufactures that would prosper here 
were no such thing as atariff known. For as 
the tariffis laid on almost innumerable articles, 
it enhances greatly the cost of all production, 
and of the tax laid bounty given for any 
given manufacture but a portion inures to the 
benefit of the manufacturer, the residue being 
absolute waste. And when we assert that the 
money of which the consumer is despoiled goes 

directly to the protected class, it is always to 
be understood in connection with this explan- 
ation. 

The system, too, debauches and demoral- 
izes both capital and labor, and discourages, 
where it does not destroy, economy, diligence, 
invention, and that close application and atten- 
tion to all the details of business which become 
necessary underfreecompetition. Why should 
these virtues be cultivated! ‘The Government 
has taken charge of this industry and has de- 
termined that it shall be a remunerative one. 
If it does not yield a handsome profit at 20 per 
cent. all that is necessary is to run to Congress 
and the bounty or duty is promptly increased 
to 30, 40, 50, or even 100 or 200 per cent. The 


| effect is obvious and its bad influence upon our 


whole industrial system manifest. 
PROTECTION DRIVES OUR PRODUCTIONS FRI 
KETS OF THE WORLD. 
The greatest curse, however, inflicted upon 
the business of the country by this system re- 
sults from the fact that by enhancing the cost 


IM THE MAR- 


| of production in every branch of industry we 


are necessarily to a great extent driven from 
the markets of the world. And even where 
we can still compete with other nations we must 
do so under great difficulties and without that 
profit that would otherwise be ours. ‘To com- 
pete successfully for the sale of our productions 
in the m: irkets of the world we must be able to 
produce as cheaply and sell as low as other 
nations. ‘This is too self-evident to require 
illustration. but a protective tariff enhances 
the cost of all productions, and necessarily 
and inevitably tends to deprive us of our best 
and most extensive markets. Reason should 


_ teach us this much without experience, and a 


disastrous experience has come to fortify the 
deductions of reason. 
With the great increase of our population, 


| and with all the heavy burdens we have im- 


posed upon ourselves to bolster our manufac- 
tures, official statistics show that our annual 


| export of domestic manufactures has actually, 


under the operation of the present tariff, fallen 
off within eight years nearly $10,000,000, a 
fact worthy of the attention of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, {Mr. Keviey,| who par- 
aded here the other day with great solemnity 
the wonderful fact that our citizens are now 
actually competing with other nations in the 
sale of horseshoe nails, shovels, axes, sausage- 
mills, rat-traps, Yankee notions, and a iew 
other articles, and evidently thought that this 
exportation of domestic manufactures was a 


| thing of recent growth, and that we were in- 


debted to the marvelous virtues of the Morrill 
tariff for the fact that we could export one dol- 
lar’s worth of our own productions ; and the 
gentleman predicted that if we would give a 
little more protection we would soon be driv- 
| ing with our manufactures the English, the 
French, and the Germans out of every market. 
The gentleman always takes it for granted, as 
an unquestioned fact, that all the ‘industries 
of the country—and by that he means manafac- 
tures and coal- digging, for he evidently does not 
think that anything else is an industry—that 
all the industries of this country are the cre- 
yes, of the Morrill tariff ; 
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and that there would never have been a man- 
ufacturing establishment in this country if the 
beautiful invention called a tariff had never 
been discovered; that all this wealth of iron, 
and copper, and coal, and timber, and cotton, 
and wool, and water-power with which God has 
so wonderfully blessed our land would hay 

remained disused forever; that our people have 


not the talents, the energy, the ingenuity, or 


| the perseverance to utiliz ze these great resources 


without the miserable tinkering called protect 
ive legislation. 

If the honorable gentleman had studied the 
history and laws of trade as he should hav 
done he would know that manufactures took 
root in our country during the colonial period 
with the other infant industries, not only with 
out protection but in the very teeth of adverse 
British legislation, and that they would grow 
with the growth of the country if a tariff had 
never been heard of; that neither they nor 
any other industry need what is called protec 
tion for their healthy growth and deve lepasents 
that this is an age of wonderful energy and 
activity; that the demand for and c onsumption 
of coal and iron are increasing with extraor 
dinary rapidity ; and that with the tariff stricken 
from the statute-book the demand would be 

| greater, the cost of production lessened, and 
the actual increase of production doubled with- 
in a few years from this time. 

The honorable gentleman will doubtless be 
surprised when I inform him that during the 
low tariff of 1857, the lowest we have had 
since 1816, we not only had manufactures in 
our country, but we were actually exporting 
largely of our domestic manufactures ; and this 
export was increasing rapidly until the pas 
sage of the Morrill protective tariff, since which 
time the exports have fallen off $10,000,000. 
l refer the gentleman and the committee to 
the table which | herewith present: 


* The decreasing erport of domestic manufactures. 
The gold values of the exports of domestic manufac 
tures from the United States for the twel-e fiseal 
years, each ending June 30, from 1857to 1868, were: 
1857 


RDS 


mréteaiancunens sieges ac rinmaninsns isa ncanea sina aal cme 
oY 803.9 
12,974,241 


417,160,100 
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35,911.0 
‘ ieee senacees peewdneene sees 37,856,725 
‘Prom 1857 to 1860 t the increase was ne varly 16} per 
nt., at which ratio the exports of 1868 would have 
suieilatad to about $71,000,000. If we assume 10 per 
cent. as the ratio of increase for three years, it would 
have been about $69,000,000, while they attained bu 
the sum of $37,856,723.”’ 

It will be seen from this that our exports ol 
manufactured articles are now only about one 
half what they would be if protection had not 
obtruded its destroying presence. 

I will invite the attention of the gen- 
‘seman to the table which I here present of 
the export of certain staple manufactures for 
years 1857, 1860, and 1868. The high 
protective tariff, it will be remembered, wa 
enacted in 1861, and it is interesting to 
how rapidly our exports of these articles 
creased under the low tariff, and how wonder 
fully they have declined since the 


also 


the 


adopti mn of 


the high tariff now in force: 
1857. 60. 1868. 
Wool and manufac- 

a $19,207 $389,512 $284,284 
Cotton manutacturt 6,115,177 1 ),934, 797 3,479,524 
Iron and manufe - 

tures of iron........... 4,654,640 5,514,288 2,126, 
Tobacco, inanufac- 

SOND BE as cevodantneienie 1,458,553 102,491 2,270,831 
Leather ar id manu 

factures of leather.. 199 833 693,320 527, 
Clothing......... 355,442 525,175 303,37 

Total... aicvias .. 13,080,652 $21,459,583 $9,052,2 


| Thus showing an increase of exports of 
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over 50 per cent. during the three years of low 
tariff. and « falling off of more than one half 
during the eight following years of high tariff. 

[he effect has not been so bad upon our 

ther « x port 
cotton and tobacco, that the world must and 

| have under any system of legislation. | 
cannot, of course, consider here in detail the 
ct of the tax on the 4,000 articles on which 
duties are imposed. But I will consider one 

r two to show the practical operation of these 
protective duties. And first, of 

SALT. 

i cannot but regard this tax as a disgrace to 
our country and to the civilization of the age. 
It amounts to from 100to 170 per cent. Indeed, 
in California, where they have an island of salt 
(Carmen Island) right at their doors, they are 


Indeed, we have several, as 





not permitted to use this gift of Heaven until | 


they have paid the Government a tax of 300 


percent. Its practical operation is illustrated 
hy Commissioner Wells by the striking state- 
ment 


“That if the Government were to exact its duties 
like tithes, in kind, it would require that each vessel 
arriving in the United States with a cargo of foreign 
salt should be accompanied by another of equal size, 
mdathird smaller craft of from 8 to 50 per cent. 
capacity of the former, to convey the duty.” 

And by the following table, which he fur- 
nishes as illustrating the actual ad valorem 
duty on foreign salt, shows the amount of salt 
withdrawn from bond for the fisheries in the 
district of Gloucester, Massachusetts, for the 
third quarter of the cale ndar year 1869, with 


the value, amount of duty remitted, and the || 


duty, specilic and ad valorem, as oflicially re- 
turned: 





; Fj Slat ay 
i «a2 

= 7 ie | of 

Q Pound Rate. Value. Daty. | ¢s 

> j i. 

- a 

} me oO 

July.. 1,184,433 | 1Scts. | $4,853 | $7,532 00 | 155.20 
Aug 2.408.350 | 18 ets. 2,42 4,336 92 | 159.14 
dept...... 1,429,995 | 18ets. 1,730 2,573 96 | 148.78 
Total...) 8,622,778 $9,307 $14,449 93 | 155.16 


There was salt that cost $9,307, on which 
our beneficent Government exacts a duty of 
$14,440 98 in gold. And in passing, 1 may 
remark, as a further illustration of our most 
equitable legislation, that whilethese fishermen 
of Massachusetts are permitted to withdraw 
this salt from bond and use it without paying 
one cent of this tax, not one pound of it could 
have been obtained by the farmers and beef 
and pork pacwers of the West until this sum 
of $14,440 98 in gold was first paid to the 
Government. ‘the difference between the Mas 
sachusetts fishermen and the farmers of the 
West in this item is as follows: the Massa- 
chusetts men get this salt at simple cost without 
tax, that is to say, for $9,307; the farmers of 
Illinois must pay as follows: 

RPO WN Onis hth a-cbdcnnncachbicuchbadeanictaseues aon $9,307 00 


Dutyin gold , 14,440 98 
Premium on the gold duty at the time... 4,332 29 


OI ad 








BOCA cc vevess snes coniaigneilenisoies $28,080 27 


‘lo which must be added the profits to all 
through whose hands it passes and their per 
cent. onthe money that they are thus compelled 
to pay as well as the cost of tre ansportation, 
making the cost to the western farmer, as com- 
yared with the Massachusetts fishermen, of at 
ast $4 to $1, and this to a great extent caused 


by the interference and unjust discrimination | 


of a common Government. 
Salt is one of the absolute necessaries of 


life. It is as necessary as bread or clothing, | 


and almost as indispensable as light or heat. It 
is an article of constant and daily use in every 
hamlet and every cabin in the land. It is 
necessary to the health and growth of every 
variety of live stock. It is a great preserva- 


are needed for stock. 
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tive of hay and clover. It is one of the most 
valuable ferulizers of the soil, and is indispens- 
able as a preservative of meats of every descrip- 
tion; and asthe growing and salting and pack- 
ing of beef and pork tor the markets of the 
world is an extensive business in the West, 


is a most grievous burden upon the people of 
our section. 

The consumption of salt in our country is 
immense, but if it were cheap, as it should be, 
the consumption would be doubled. It would 
be used in putting up hay, clover, and straw, 
and as a fertilizer in tens of thousands of in- 
stances where now theenormous cost of it for- 
bids its use for these purposes. And besides 
this, millions of bushels more than is now used 


sustain for want of adequate supplies cannot 
be computed, but must be immense. Every 


description of stock—hogs, horses, cattle, 


| sheep; and the food of cattle—hay, fodder, 


clover, shucks, &c., require and are benefited 
by the use of salt. In England it was com- 


| puted, after thorough investigation, that be- 
| fore the abolition of the sait tax the stock of 





English farmers was injured for want of ade- 
quate supplies to an amount annually many 


| times greater than all the revenue derived | 


from the tax. 
Nature has been bountiful in the supply of 
this indispensable article. It is obtained in 


various parts of the earth in inexhaustible | 


quantities without labor and almost without 


cost. In the grand laboratory of nature its | 


manufacture is as continuous and eternal as the 
song of the heavenly orbs. The sun in his 
daily rounds never rests for a moment from his 
labors to increase the supply, and inexhaust- 
ible deposits are found all along his pathway 
around the globe. Irom the places of its de- 
posit it is brought to our shores as ballast for 


_ vessels, and could often be delivered at our 


sea-ports almost without cost for transportation. 
Its free importation, in addition to the great 
blessing of cheap salt, would have another 
effect scarcely less important. It would open 
up to us valuable markets for the produce of 
the West. This pure salt made by solar evap- 
oration comes from countries—the West In- 
dies, the coasts of Spain and Portugal, the 


Mediterranean, &c.—all of which would be | 


great consumers of our provisions. Their salt 
costs them almost nothing, and they need and 
would gladly purchase these articles of our 
production. ‘The exchange would be mutually 
beneficial to all parties, and the removal of the 
duty would afford real, substantial relief to our 
peqple. 

1 regard this tax as a curse. It is worse; it 
is a crime. Salt is necessary to the health, 
comfort, almost to the life of every animated 
being. 
And I fully concur with 
the Inglish statesman when he declared that 
a tax on salt was little less than impiety, and 
an attack upon the goodness and wisdom of 
God, who had filled the bowels of the earth 
and the waves of the sea with salt for the use 
and blessing of man, and to whom it is de- 
nied, its use fettered and clogged by odious 
and abominable taxation. 

lhe revenue derived from it is paltry and 
contemptible when compared with the burden 
it imposes on the people. This burden cannot, 
1 think, be less than $8,000,000 or $10,000,000. 
Indeed, as it affects important industries and 
interests, the injury to the country is much 
greater than that sum, while the revenue de- 


rived is but a little over $1,000,000. This || 


one million and less than a quarter is paid by 


the people for the purposes of revenue. The | 


other $9,000,000 is paid that capital may be 
exalted. The consumption of salt in our coun- 
try is between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 
bushels per annum, or about 1 bushel per cap- 


The loss which farmers | 


lt is indispensable to the provision | 
|| trade of our country. 
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ita. The duty is from 18 to 24 cents jp 
per hundred pounds. Add the premium 
gold and the percentage chaenl on his eani:.: 
by every trader through Ww hose hands the «a! 


He ga 
must pass, and the average 


enhance ment 


| price to the consumer in the interior, cy 
requiring millions of bushels of salt, this tax || 


by this duty since it was imposed, will be »,. 
far from 30 cents per bushel. Thirty. five 1 
310,500,00 ) 

i know that the gentleman from New Yor! 

[ Mr. McCarray, | who represents the galt-}) 
ing interests of that State, makes the burde, 
of this tax much less than I state it. He te 
us in his speech the other day that the anny, 
average consumption of salt in this country j ; 
only about 30 pounds per capita, and that the 
tax is only about 6} cents per capita. In this, 
as I have already shown, he is greatly mj; 
taken. But take his data, and what do they 
show? Our population now is about 40,000.09) 
A tax of 6} cents per capita amounts ; 
$2,700,000. Of this he tells us the Govern 
ment receives in revenue $1,136,225, leaving 
a balance of $1,563,775 that, according to this 
statement, the people pay, but which the Gov 
ernment does not receive. Tor whose benef 
is this $1,500,000 per annum levied and ceo). 
lected from a tax-cursed people? The inevita. 
ble answer should bring a blush of shame to 
every man who has ever vindicated this most 
odious tax. If this were the full extent of th 
spoliation, which I deny, what right, I demand 
of Congress, have you to lay this burden on the 
people that a few favored individuals may rio: 
in wealth? I warn gentlemen that the people 
will not longer submit to this abominable 
iniguity. 

IRON. 

The duty on iron in all its various forms 
still more disastrous in its effect upon 
industries, the prosperity, and the productive 
energies of the country. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Keuey| told 
us some time ago in most beautiful languag 
that ‘* fire was the nervous force and iron ii 
muscle of modern civilization.’’ And yet h 
is the chief advocate of the policy that puis, 
in the shape of duties, heavy clogs and fette 
upon this nervous power and muscle of out 
country, and thus enables other nations less 
favored by nature to outstrip us in the race o! 
progress and prosperity. Any act that eu 
hances the cost of iron is a blow at civilization 
and progress; and that nation which has o 
can procure cheap iron in abundance has 4 


| advantage in the struggle for preéminence 


which it is exceedingly difficult to counteract. 
The cost of iron meets us at every turn in ki lit 
and affects us in every relation. Our pres’ 
duties thereon nearly double the cost o of all 
machinery, of every foundery, cotton and 
woolen factory, of every farming implement 
of every boat, ship, or railros id, of —. 
of our clothing, of our bread and meat, 
everything, indeed, that has a a el 
value. 

The enhanced price of iron is indeed an i 
cubus that is weighing us down, and which 
is impossible to escape. It is asall-pervading 
as the air we breathe, and as deleterious as |! 
miasma that rises from the poisonous fen 
The duty on pig iron of $9 in gold per tor nba: 
been clearly shown by the Special Commis 
sioner of the Revenue and others to be an abso 
lute and unnecessary bonus to the manufac: 
turers of that article. The evidence is famil 
iar to you all, and I will not detain the House 
by repeating it here. It would be much better 
policy, 1 submit, to vote these millions directly 
out of the Treasury to these manufacturers, a0¢ 
let the country have cheap iron and tools and 
machinery, than to maintain existing duties. 
The duty is equivalent to a bonus of $12 pe 
ton to the manufacturer, who has been cieal 
ing at least that much on all he produces. 
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raph in the report of Mr. Wells, of Jan- 


-Tpder these circumstances the manufacturers of 
on have, to the detriment of the rolling-mill 
: and to the expense of every consumer of 
1m arail to a plowshare and from a boiler 
cv +o ga tenpenny nail, realized continued profits 
’» have hardly any parallel in the history of legit- 
: e returns of one set of furnaces in 
of the middle States, communicated to the Com- 
ccioner, suowing a yearly product of 35,000 tons, 
‘capital of $450,000, sold at a profit of from $10 to 


ate industry, th 


tis an annual profit of from $350,000 to 
The aggregate amount 
¢ the bonus paid by the people to pig-iron 
‘ede has been estimated at from $20,000,000 
This can be justified upon no 
ist system of national policy or expediency. 
| regard it in fact as the destroyer of our ship- 
is and commerce, the robber of all classes, 
be retarder of railroad progress, and as the 
mmon enemy of every industrial interest. 
Here the hammer fell. } 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentle- 


24i 5,000 per annum. 


«9 $30,000,000. 


Mr. MeCARTHY. I move that the gentle- 


man from Illinois have unanimous consent to 


rhe CHAIRMAN put the question; and no | 
biection being made, Mr. MarsHau’s time was 


Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the honorable 
rentleman from New York and the committee 
this kind indulgence, and I will endeavor 
not to trespass too far upon your patience. 

Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to call the espe- 
cial attention of the committee to atable I now 
submit, which is prepared with great care by a 
gentleman admirably qualified for the task, 
showing the effect of our tariff upon three lead- 
ug articles upon the revenue, the monopolists, 
wd the great body of the people. 
the committee and the country can judge of 

e whole system. of which this is but a part: 
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This table, Mr. Chairman, is worthy of the 
grave consideration of every citizen of the 
Republic. The exact effect of any tax upon 
the consumer cannot be stated with mathemat- 
ical accuracy, but that this approximates the 
truth cannot, I submit, be successfully contro- 
verted. 

REVENUE OR PROTECTION~THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH 
A REDUCTION OF TAXATION SHOULD BE BASED. 

I will not dwell further upon the details of 
the innumerable articles thus protected by our 
tariff laws. Enough has been given, I think, 
to show clearly the distinction between a duty 


or tax levied for revenue and one levied for 


protection. ‘The first is authorized by the Con- 
stitution and justified by the purposes for which 
Governments are established. ‘The latter is 


| unauthorized and in violation of all just prin- 
| ciples of government. Unquestionably where 
| a revenue duty is laid upon the importation of 
| articles that are also produced in this country 


the duty will operate as a protection to the 
domestic producer. But in this ease the pro- 
tection is the mere accident or incident to the 
exercise of a legitimate power, and does not 
transcend the granted power. It is when you 
go beyond this and legislate for the purpose 
of protection, to put money into the pockets of 
a class or section, that you become aggressors 


| and invaders of the rights of others. Under 


our present laws the duties are partly revenue, 
partly exclusively protective, and partly have 
in view revenue, but are adjusted principally 
for the purpose of protection. 

The duties on coffee, tea, sugars, foreign 
wines and brandies, manufactures of silk, 
spices, raisins, and tropical fruits, opium, dia- 


| monds and gems, sardines and anchovies, and 


other articles that could be mentioned, are 
strictly revenue duties. Every dollar paid by 


the consumers of these articles, by virtue of 


the duty laid thereon, is paid to the Govern- 
ment, and for the benefit of the Government, 


|| and in the exercise of its legitimate power of 


taxation. The duties on coal-oil, some classes 
of cigars, some classes of iron and steel, sev- 
eral varieties of woolen goods, all coarse blank- 
ets, all cheap wool hats, nearly every variety 
of cheap carpets, gray or uncolored alpacas, 
several varieties of balmorals, and other things 


| that might be mentioned, are prohibitory—are 


laid in such manner as to cut off revenue and 


| exclusively for protection. Every dollar paid 


by the consumers by virtue of these duties goes 
for the benefit of the protected classes and not 


| one dollar of it into the Treasury. ‘These 
taxes, I repeat, are levied without authority 


and in violation of every correct principle of 
government. 

Of the third class, that is duties laid partly 
with a view to revenue, but which are adjusted 
chiefly in the interest of protection, the tables 
already submitted in regard to salt, cotton fab- 
rics, woolens, and iron will furnish a suflicient 


| illustration. They are scarcely less obnoxious 


than those which are entirely prohibitory. 
RUSE OF THE MONOPOLISTS. 
The manufacturers, with their usual sagacity, 
hearing the demand for a reduction of taxation, 
and banking on the supposed ignorance and 


| credulity of the people, have come forward with 
|| extraordinary magnanimity and tell us, ‘* Oh, 


yes; we will join you in taking off any or all 


| the duties upon articles the tax on which goes 
| exclusively into the T'reasury, if you will only 


let those taxes stand upon which we and not 


|| the Government get most of the money paid by 
|| the people.’’? But the former are not the taxes 
| that have destroyed many of our industries and 
; 


are crushing out the life and hopes of the people. 
It isthe cruel tax oniron that has crippled our 
commerce, destroyed the prosperity of our ship 


| yards, closed many of our founderies, obstructed 


the building of railroads, and enhanced the cost 
of everything. It is the tax on salt, hats, and 
eqjton and woolen fabrics, and all articles of 
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wearing apparel that doubles the cost of living 
and steals away the substance of the people. 
But these taxes the monopolists will not sur- 
render, for the reason that the sums paid by the 


| people go chiefly, not to the Government, but 


to them. 

On the present basis of taxation the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury estimates the revenues for 
the next fiscal year at $395,000,000. At the 
present percentage of monthly increase of the 
receipts at the Treasury the revenues will ex- 
ceed this estimate by $20,000,000 or $30,009, 


| 000. The expenditures for the same period 


~ 


are estimated at $291,000,000. I think with 
proper economy they ought to be reduced to 
$250,000,000 at the highest. In short, both 
the present rate and mode of taxation are an 
unnecessary and oppressive drain upon the re- 
sources ofthe people. At least $80,000,0000f 
this burden should be immediately stricken off. 
By a judicious reduction and removal of duties 
on the protected class you can, without reducing 
the revenue $40,000,000, relieve the people of 
a burden of hundreds of millions, restore our 
commerce on the seas, give new life to our 
ship-yards and foundrries, infuse new energy 
into all railroad enterprises, give additional 


| employment to labor, open up new and better 


markets, relieve the agricultural interests, and 


| bring hope and gladness to thousands of hum- 


ble homes. 

Mr. Chairman, I take my stand in favor of 
this plan of reduction. I take issue with the 
monopolists, and demand that they shall loosen 
their hold upon the throats of the people. I 
would not deprive the Government of its neces- 


| saryrevenues; farfromit. But I demand that 
| these revenues shall be raised with the least 
| possible drain upon the industry and the re- 
| sources of the people. 


l have prepared a plan of a tariff, which I 
will not now trouble the committee with read- 


| ing, by which all the revenues needed for an 
| economical administration of the Government 


can be raised, and the people relieved of hun- 

dreds of millions of its present burdens. 

THE EFFECT OF THE SYSTEM OF PROTECTION UPOX 
DIFFERENT SECTIONS AND CLASSES. 

Sut the gravest objection to this system is 
that it drains and impoverishes the agricul- 
tural to enrich the manufacturing districts of 
the country. Itis no exaggeration, I think, to 


| say that by this insidious system hundreds of 


millions of dollars are transferred annually 
from the pockets of the people of the West 
and South to the vaults and safes of the Kast 
and North. And thus weare made mere trib- 
utaries to the favored or protected sections. 
Agriculture is beyond all comparison the most 
important industry of our country. It gives 


| occupation and support to more than one half 
| of our population. And the fact that the agri 


culturists and other interests similarly affected 
have so long tamely submitted to depletion, 
exhaustion, and impoverishment by this legis- 
lative jugglery furnishes the most remarkable 
instance on record of an unsuspecting cre- 
dutity and a patient submission to wrong and 
spoliation. 

A strange phenomenon is presented by the 
relative prosperity of the people of the mag- 
nificent fertile West and South and of their 
brethren occupying the barren, sterile hills of 


| the East. An observer would naturally come 


to the conclusion that wealth and great pros 
perity would take up their abode with the for- 


| mer; poverty and privation, if they existed in 


the country, with the latter. But the fact is 
directly the reverse. The farmers of the West 
with theirrich lands are blessed by Heaven with 


| bountiful harvests; and yet they find the hours 
| of labor lengthening. ‘They are compelled to 


withdraw their children from school to aid in 
the labors of the farm ; they have not the means 
to build fine houses and ride in splendid car 
riages ; they indulge in no costly luxuries, and 
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yet at the end of the year they find it difficult 
to meet the demands of the tax-gatherer, and 
are engaged in an endless struggle to keep )0V- 
erty and want from their doors. In the East, 
among the protected classes, wealth and lux- 
ury are seen everywhere. Money lords meet 
you in every town. Incomes of $50,000 and 
= 100,000 and more per annum are too common 
to attract observation. Lordly palaces rise to 
bless the eye with their beauty and almost kiss 
the Heavens with theirsplendid domes. Their 
owners ride in gorgeous carriages and their 
tables are loaded with the luxuries of all lands. 
hey own bonds by the million, and we less 
favored mortals of the West are their humble 
debtors. How is this strange condition of affairs 
produced? ‘To many it is deemed a most 
inexplicable mystery. ‘lo me the explanation 
seems obvious; it is effected by an insidious 
and unjust system of taxation. The mass of 
the people, it is true, do not see how this is 
done, Atrophy has seized upon them ; they are 
bled at every pore every day of their lives; 
they are conscious of exhaustion and decay, 
but dream not of the source of the disease. 

Mr. Chairman, some fifteen years agoastrange 
and dreadful malady afflicted @ portion of this 
city. It struck down some of the strongest and 
most powerful in the land. Science was baf- 
fled. No one could tell what it was or whence 
it came, and all attempted remedies utterly 
failed to perform their office. It was known 
as the ‘* National Hotel disease.’’ ‘The vic- 
tims felt the grasp of the monster upon them, 
but knew not what it was. But the disease 
was a reality nevertheless. The poison was in 
their veins, but they knew not whence it came. 
And day by day they traveled their hopeless 
journey to an inevitable destiny, and for years 
ihey were dropping one by one into the grave 
from which there was no escape. ‘Take the 
strongest man, in the vigor and health of a 
robust manhood ; tap the smallest of his veins 
from which a drop of blood can be taught to 
flow; conceal the puncture from him, and day 
hy day, drop by drop, let this imperceptible 
stream continue to flow, and the strong man, 
though unconscious of the loss, will be ex- 
hausted, and if it is not stopped decay and 
death are inevitable. 

So it is with the people of the West. They 
have been tapped by the protective system. A 
ceaseless stream flows ever from their veins, 
unconsciously to many of them. They are pay- 
ing taxes every day of their lives on every tool 
they use, on everything they eat, drink, or wear. 

‘The farmer starting to his work has a shoe 


put on his horse with nails taxed 67 per cent., | 


driven by a hammer taxed 54 per cent.; cuts a 
stick with a knife taxed 50 per cent.; hitches 
his horse to a plow taxed 50 per cent. with 
chains taxed 67 per cent. He returns to his 
home at night and lays his wearied limbs on a 
sheet taxed 58 per cent., and covers himself 
with a blanket that has paid 250 per cent. He 
rises in the morning, puts on his humble flan- 
nel shirt taxed 80 per cent., his coat taxed 50 
per cent., shoes taxed 35 per cent., and hat 
taxed 70 per cent.; opens family worship by a 
chapter from his Bible taxed 25 per cent., and 
kneels to his God on an humble carpet taxed 
150 per cent. He sitsdown to his humble meal 
from a plate taxed 40 per cent., with knife 
and fork 35 per cent.; drinks his cup of coffee 
taxed 47 per cent., or tea 78 per cent., with 
sugar 70 per cent. ; seasons his food with salt 
taxed 100 per cent., pepper 297 per cent., or 
spice 379 percent. He looksaround upon his 
wife and children all taxed in the same way ; 
takes a chew of tobacco taxed 100 per cent., 
or lights a cigar taxed 120 per cent., and then 
thanks his stars that he lives in the freest and 
best Government under heaven. If on the 
Fourth of July he wants to have the star-span- 
gled banner on real bunting he must pay the 
American Bunting Company of Massachusetts 


i 
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100 per cent. for this glorious privilege. No won- 
der, sir, that the western farmer is struggling 
with poverty, and conscious of a wrong some- 
where, although he knows not whence the blow 


comes, that is chaining him to a life of endless | 


toil and reducing his wife and children to beg- 
gary. 
SOPHISMS OF THE MONOPOLISTS. 
The advocates of a high tariff have several 
favorite dogmas which, though often proven 
to be false, they adhere to with wonderful per- 


| tition of the pauper labor of Europe. Ajj , 
| cry about the pauper labor of Europe is y 
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as most men, if left free to do so, wil] ye. 

in acting in the same way a protective tar: 

established by which you impose on hin ..: 
others the necessity of performing double «,.. 
amount of labor that would otherwise a e 
quired to procure the necessaries of life. bh, 
this outrage is perpetrated under the prete; 
of protecting American labor from the eo», 


- COMpe 


al 


| to mislead our own people. What we wa 


tinacity and repeat with extraordinary volubil- | 


ity. The first is, ‘*‘ We ought to protect our 
| American industries against the competition 
| of foreign pauper labor.’’ Certainly Ameri- 
can industries should be properly protected by 
the Government. But what are American in- 
dustries? Are not navigation, and ship-build- 


| ing, and farming, and railroad building, and 
the labor of the thousands of poor sewing- 
women, the carpenters, the blacksmiths, and 
other mechanical occupations of our country, 
are not these all American industries? And 
yet to put money into the pockets of the man- 
ufacturers you have by your high tariff taxed 
| our commerce from the seas, destroyed our 
| ship-building interests, put a burden of from 
| three to five thousand dollars per mile upon 
every railroad enterprise in the land, and are 
| robbing the farmers, mechanics, and laborers 
| of the country of one half of their substance and 
their earnings by enhancing the price of every 


are compelled to purchase. 
I say, too, that we should protect American 
industry. Protect it from the cruel greed of 

heartless, grasping capital; protect it from 
| spoliation ; protect it by just and equal laws 
and by striking off every tax not absolutely 
necessary to an economical and honest admin- 
| istration of the Government. 

““IMPORTATIONS INJURIOUS TO THE AMERICAN 

LABORER.” 

We are often toldthat by permitting import- 
ations we favor foreign as against American 
labor. How unfounded is this pretense will 
appear by a moment’s consideration. That 
which gives to man the greatest amount of the 
comforts of life for a given expenditure of labor 
| is of course the most favorable to the laborer. 
Everything that we have or procure, wherever 
it may be made, is the result of our own efforts ; 
in other words, the production of our own labor. 
And the proper question for consideration is, 
how can we procure those things that we need 
| with the least expenditure of effort or labor on 
| our part? To illustrate: Jones and Brown are 
neighbors, and each isin need of a coat. Jones 
is aprotectionist and opposed to exchange, and 
especially to purchasing goods of foreign pro- 
duction, and holds that every man should him- 





purchase alone that which is of American man- 
ufacture. Brown is not troubled with any such 


may need with the least expenditure of labor. 
Both go to work to procure a coat. Jones 
makes his at home, andafter three weeks’ hard 
work in carding, spinning, weaving, &c., he 
succeeds in turning out avery indifferent coat. 
Brown, on the other hand, goes to work at his 


the means to purchase a much better coat, 
made abroad, and brought by commerce to his 
door. After getting his coat he has ten days 
left to be used in procuring other comforts for 
| himself or family. 

| Now, in this case each has procured a coat 
by his own labor. Its acquisition in either case 
is the result of American or home labor. Jones 
acquired his by the expenditure of twenty days’ 
labor; Brown his by ten days’ labor. Now, 
which has pursued the wiser course, and which 
| course,if uniformly practiced, would most likely 
| result in riches and prosperity? The protec- 
| tionists say that Brown has acted unwisely, and 

ad 





| tool or machine they use, everything that they | 


self make everything possible that he uses, or | 


theories, but believes in procuring whatever he | 


regular business, and in ten days’ time procures | 


an enhancement of the purchasing power of, 
own labor ; and whoever enables me to procu: 
the necessaries and comforts of life with a jc. 
expenditure of labor than would otherw:, 
be necessary confers on me a benefit. A, 
whether this is effected by new inventions, Son 
proved machinery, or cheap labor abroad. , 
other causes, to me makes no difference, 

In the instance given suppose that by mea, 


| of this improved machinery greater skil|, 9 


cheaper labor in Europe, the coat had bee, 
brought to Brown at such a price that he coy\\ 
have secured it by an expenditure of five days 
labor instead of ten; how, I would like’; 
know, would Brown be injured by the Opera 
tion? The hollowness of this whole pretens: 
is too apparent to mislead any one. It is no: 
the competition of foreign labor that you dread 
You are inviting and encouraging what y 
call this pauper labor, and it is coming to ow 
shores at the rate of 300,000 souls per annum} 

engage in competition with American labor, | 

this you make no objection, and the cheaper 
you can get this labor the better will it please 





|| capital. Ltis capital, not labor, that your tarits 





protect in its lawless and grinding exactions, 
by which American labor is oppressed and ¢! 
American laborer outraged and robbed. 
**A HIGH TARIFF WILL REDUCE PRICES.” 
Another sophism of the monopolists is t! 
a high tariff will reduce prices by the increas 
of domestic production. ‘The higher t 
tariff the lower the prices’’ was for a long tim 


| their battle-cry. ‘The absurdity of this positi 





| 
| 


is too gross for human credulity. If instea 
of 5 cents per pound on coffee we make th 
duty 20 cents the simplest intellect can s 
that as the importer must pay this tax he wi 
add it to the price, and that the cost of coffee 
would be doubled to the consumers. And: 
must it be with all articles imported that are 
also producedin this country. As long as thi 
goods are imported the importer must pay the 
duty and must add it to the price, and th 
domestic producer will put up his goods to th 
same level. If the domestic manufacturer 
the same article should undersell the importa: 
importation would necessarily cease and al. 
revenue from that source be cut off. It fol 
lows inevitably that the consumers pay the tax 
imposed, whether the Government derives rev: 
enue therefrom or not. 


WE MUST PROTECT OUR INFANT INDUSTRIES.” 
But, argue our defenders of monopoly, let 
us protect our infant industries, and when they 
have grown to manhood, when their muscles 
are hardened, they will need no further pro 
tection, and will bless and reward the country 
for all the sacrifices made in their behalf by 
furnishing all articles of their manufacture 
cheaper than they can be produced elsewhere. 
But before we listen further to this appeal le! 
us know how long infancy lasts in our country 
and when these infants will be in a condition 
to be weaned. ‘I'his was the appeal made 1 
1816, when protection first reared its hydra head 
in our land. Our grandfathers listened to the 
delusive appeal and granted the request. +" 
1824 the ‘‘ infants’’ wanted an increased amou!! 
of pap, and it was granted. And again in 1S-° 
the taxes were raised still higher for the bene! 
of the infants. And soit has gone on from 
timetotime. These infants have fastened them: 
selves upon the breasts of our mother, our ow! 
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ry, and have dri wh fi om her her 
nee, her very life- blood. 


whered by thousands of millions of dol- 


“Qur grandfathers and our fathers who | 
burdens upon themselves went | 


| these 


their graves groaning under the bur- 
a without reaping any of the promised 


in And now, mn this year of our Lord | 


e than hi alfa century after this infant 


vas first raised, with this draft upon the | 


stance of the people greater than at any 
ver time, taxation higher than ever before 
. ies infants are here again in their 
idling all the support we have given the "m, 
ask for more milk from the mother’s 
—still higher taxation—that they may 
is is proper legislation, if we may justly 
c the pe ople tor the benefit of infant indus- 
tus protect all infants equally and alike. 

ry effort to open up anew gold or silver 
ie, oF New farm, or to establish a black- 
i:h’s or carpenter’s orcabinet-maker’s shop, 
infant industry. When the young man 

ith no capital but his own strong arm, honest 
art, ane manly purpose goes forth into the 
ith his ax to make him a farm and : 

tak ing with him his young wife whom 

t clasped to his bosom and sworn to 


has jus 


. cherish, and protect, here is an infant | 


iry in a double sense, deserving the ap- 
a of man and the smiles of Heaven. 
low do you protect these industries? 


By 
ation and oppression. 


You give them 


ane protection that the highwayman gives | 


that the wolf gives to the lamb. 
[FF OR PROTECTION GIVES US 
MARKET.”’ 


ther assertion 1s that a hiel 


viclliin, 


H TAR 


tarift will 


a better market and higer prices to the | 


lturists, and will increase the wages of 

. this is the favorite hobby of the mo- 
lists, and L propose to give it some con- 
Admitting for the moment the 

i this assertion, what right, | demand, 
ve you by legislation to increase prices for 


ration. 


+t i" 
fl Ol 


benefit of one or a dozen interests to the | 


triment of all others? ‘There are thousands, 
. millions, who neither farm nor manufac- 
re for market; old men and women who have 
issed the years of active labor and who are 


trying to live upon the accumulations of former | 


the maimed soldier who is trying to 
iengihen out his miserable existence upon the 
wretched pittance given him by his Govern- 
; the widow and the orphan straggling 
poverty to retain a portion of the humble 
ieans lett by the deceased husband and father ; 
nd thousands of others similarly situated. 
right, | repeat, has a common govern- 

nt to promote the interests of any class or 
on by enhancing the cost of every article 
sumption; to steal in upon these unsus- 


The sums may | 


-clothes, tell us that they cannotstand | 


A BETTER | 
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if citizens and rob them of one half se 





r substance without even a pretense tha 
i are giving them any consideration for their 
roperty that you thus lawlessly confiscate’? 
. POSITION CONTROVERTED. 
But 1 deny the truth of the ‘togma in toto, 
lar as it is claimed that a high tariff is inany 
pect beneficial to the farmer or laborer, and 
assert that its effeet is in every respect directly 
‘te reverse. Reason and experience lead to 
‘ame conclusion. The monopolists in mak- 
ng this assertion assume without authority that 
manufactures would not exist in our country 
without the protec tion that tariffs give. This 
1 Ger Wherever 
prosperous 


) 


ma 2nufactures spring up and 
hourish : ; t} . 
‘hiSal aS 1¢ 


invariable and inevitable con- 
Tron manufactures sprung into ex- 
nee during the eolonial period, not only 
ut bo unties or protection, but inthe very 
1 of hostile British legislation. Cotton and 
len factories were plying their busy voca- 
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tion. in New England before protective legis- 
lat.ou was dreamed of in our country. And 
it is my deliberate conviction, after much con- 
sideration of the subject, that we would have 
more and more varied manufactures in our 


country to-day if we had never had a tariff on 


our statute-books than we now have or have | 


ever had during our national existence. 
have abtindantand overwhe lming evidence that 
high tariffs are injurious tothe k aborer, to agri- 
culture, and to all mechanical pursuits and 
industries. 

ARIFF OF 1842, 

When the t tariff of 1842 was enacted the max- 
imum duty was 20 per cent. 
average of duties on protected articles was 
morethan doubled. The result wasthe cutting 
off of importations, the 
of exports and great injury of the market for 
our own productions, the enhancement of the 
price of all manufactured articles, and at the 
same time not merely a relative but an actual 
decline in the wages of labor and the prices 
paid for the productions of the farm. This pro- 
duced widespread distr 
universal dissatisfaction, especially in the agri- 
cultural districts, In 1845, three years atter 
this tariff had gone into operation, the So cre: 
tary of the Tre asury caused to be prepared two 
circulars, one with forty and the othe or twenty 
eight int terrogatories, which were sent into all 


consequent decrease 


We | 


By that act the | 


ss and led to almost | 


parts of the country and placed in the hands | 


of manufacturers, merchants, leading farmers, 
public officials, and others to ase ertain as near 


as possible the actual condition of the business | 


ofthe country. The manufacturers as a class 
generally declined to answer, or to give any 
information in regard to their business, and 
especially in regard to the profits on their cap- 
ital invested. But a great deal of valuable 
testimony from all parts of the country was 
elicited, nevertheless 
ume two, Executive Perea, first session 
‘Twenty-Ninth Congress. This evidence, which 
is quite voluminous, is curious and worthy of 
a patient study, and established satisfactorily 
“ee propositions. 
. That during the existence of the tariff of 
1842 2 the price of all manufactured artieles was 
greatly enhanced ; 
2. That the price of the productions of the 
farm was reduced ; 


1} than 25 or: 





, Which is published in vol- 


That the average profit of farmers on the | 


capital invested in their business did not exceed 
from 2 to 3 per cent. 

That the profits ‘of manufacturers on the 
capital investe d in their business were gener- 
ally from 10 to 50 per cent., and sometimes even 
greater ; 

That the effect of this high tariff had been 
injarious, and in many instances disastrous to 
the agricultural, the ship-building, and the nav- 
ization inte seals ; and 

That the wages of labor had not advanced, 
but on the contrary had generally declined, in 
consequence of said high tariff. 

I cannot, of course, give here any consider- 
xble portion of this evidence; it is accessible, 
and gentlemen can examine for themselves. 
But I caanot refrain from giving a portion of 
the evidence of a gentleman well known in my 
State, Hon. Braxton Parrish, who has. held 
various important offices, State and I*ederal, 


|| ably 20 to 50 pe 


|} to some extent by other causes,) it 


and who is now a venerableand highly respected | 
citizen of my own district. Writing from Shaw- | 


neetown tothe Secretary of the ‘lreasury Mr. 
Parrish says: 


“The profit [on farming) ha us not oxe ‘ceded 3 per 
cent. sinc ve 1842.” — 
bushel, corn from 25 to 4) cents. During the latter 
50 cents per bushel; 1845, 40 
Corn bas t: a from 20to 12) cents per bushel. 
Laborers could save for the ten years preceding 1912 
from $70 to $80 per annum; since the latter period 
their wages will scarcely sustain them. Within the 
periods mentioned labor has fallen from $12 and $15 
to $7, and even $5 per month.” . 


For the ten || 
years Fromm fre wheat ranged from 75 cents to $1 per | 


LONAL GLOBE. 


'} not afford tointroduce them into the e ountry, 


“The 


Lilo. or Reps. 


protected arti nie aro much higher now, in 
general, than in 18 Ti ie grower of agricultural 
products has been ¢ mipe lied to live almost entire! 
within his own resources. Sugaris extensively di 
used ; so of cotton fabrics ocher than those manufie 
tured on domestic looms. llome-made woolens are 
extensively used asa substitute foreottons. Horses 
cattle, mules, and live hogs have fallen within the 
period mentioned 50 por cent.’’ 


The testimony of Hon. William M. saat 
oats 

son, of Chicago, and Murray ee J. 
A. McDougal, and D. Robb, of Jac ksonville, 
is to the same effect. Mr. Robb estimates the 
average profits of farmers at 2% per cent., and 
adds that— 

_Beforo 1842 wheat was 70 cents, corn 20 cents: 
sinve 1842, wheat 50, corn 12}. Prices of all kinds of 
produce are lower since tho tariff. Pork, the last 
years, 2 cents, beef 2 cents, horses $35, mule $s $30. 


Previous to chi ut time horses $60, mules $40, pork 4 
cents, beef, 4 cents. 
Mr. Parrish adds to his testimony the follow 


ing admirable remarks, which are as true and 
appropriate to-day as when they were written 

“Tt is a law of trade that the 
ports of nations must bear 
each other. ‘The effect of a high tariff, such as that 
of 1842, must prove fatal to the agricultural inte: 
ests in enhancing the prices of mnany necessaric 
life, impairing the value of agrivultural products, 
and closing the best foreign markets against us by 
levying such high duties upon imperts that we can 
Many 
State 


exports and j 
some equal proportion to 


t 
0 


articles of merchandise are higher now in this 


than they were previous to 1842, and agricultural 
products lower.” 
l’rom Massachusetts Hon. Johnson Gardner 


reports the average profit s on capital engage od 
in agricultural pursuits at not 
cent., and says : 


exceeding 2p 


i 


“There arcin the State manufactures 
Their profits for the last 3 years 
0) per cent.’’ 


of all kinds. 


have not been less 


isven fron 1 protected Rhode I 
Wilbur, of 


land Lon. 


. 
Newport, collector, furnishes this 


| table, showing how farm products were affected 
| in that State: 
P; 
i852 to 1842. 1Wi2tol 
Hay per ton 815 00 aie oo 
Corn per bashel om YZ ) 70 
Rye... . . - 1' 7 Sr 
i 1’ iF) 
Potatoes ee genkis ; 0 20 
CR is cnccat iced od ai j ) 
Deef....... : ' Hut 
Pork .... sbatlezetat sae i) 00 
Hle furnishes also a more extended and nor 
valuable table to the same effect, t too long tob 


| CO} 


produc «dhere, but which will be 
335 of the document referre die. 
anufacturers refuse | 
inregard to their profit 


foun | Oh page 

He says tha 

rer questions 
i 

‘ 


tO AUSW 
jp fair cs mate prob 
Prout. that he hed the 
severalagents of manufact: eet with 
ies of the questions; that the agents ref 
to answer; and that the facts set forth ref rt 

the county of Newport, and are to be 


{} 
sl) 


rarded 


| as estimates. 


ious 


Similar testimony was received from yar 


| portions of the Union; and while many strong 


high-tariff arguinents were received, and many 
e xplanations \ were made of the causes that a 
duced the decay of public prosperity, (which 
was doubtless, as in all other instances, e fe rcted 
appears 
beyond all qu2stion that the high taril’ of 
1842 did not bring the promised prosperity to 
the country, and that during its existence the 
agricultural interests were le: 3s prosperous than 
in almost any period of our Relcee 

This most disastrous tariff was superseded 


| by the low revenue tariff of 1846, which gave 
| new life to commerce and restored the pub 


lic prosperity. The decade that followed was 
unquestionably the most prosperous known to 
our history. Taxation was almost unknown 


| and unfelt, the expenses of hving were light, 
|} and labor was everywhere amply rewarded. 


The effect ou the country of the low tarifl 
1846 was similar to that produced in Eng 
by the reduction of taxes under the I 
of Sir Robert Peel. At the 


“adel 
very next 6eSsiou 


llip 
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of Congress after its passage the Secretary of 
the Treasury reported that— 


**We are beginning to realize the benefits of the 
pew tariff. Ly a freer interchange of commodities, 
the foreign market is opened to our agricultural 
products, our tonnage and commerce are rapidly 
augmenting, our exports enlarged, and the price 
cohanced, exchanges are in our favor, and specie is 

wing within our limits. The country was never 
more prosperous, and we have never enjoyed such 
large and profitable markets for all our products.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, all along the line of history 
the testimony is overwhelming that high tariffs 
enhance the price of everything that the farmer 
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must buy, and at the same time deprive him 
of his best markets and reduce the relative 
and often the absolute prices of everything that 
he has to sell; thus perpetrating upon him a 


| double robbery. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF WHEAT IN 1859 AND 1809, 

The following interesting table, furnished 
by Commissioner Wells, shows that while you 
have added very greatly to the cost of living 


/and production, you have reduced by nearly 
| 50 per cent. the purchasing power of one of 
| the most important of our agricultural products: 


The following table shows the purchasing power of a hundred bushels of wheat as measured 
by the price of various articles in the city of New York in the years 1859 and 1869, respect- 


ively : 





which 
wheat 


t 
i 

















Commodities. | Prices in 1859. Prices in 1869, 3. 
oe 
| | ELS >} | 
Sa Ez 

ae IE ss cecieicesteniaaees $1 45 per bush......) 100 bush......... $1 35 per bush.....| 100 bush............) - 
English bar iron, common 2) per Ib.........| 6,824 Ibs ‘ 21 per th........ ODE STOR oo cnikaiews 39 
Collins's axes saicarandenibih 9 0 per doz........| 16 1-9 doz.......... 12 00 per doz....:./ 113 dos............... 30 
ingrain two-ply Lowell 

carpeting.......... FOE: OG sisi viedl) Se WE ice sansonie ] 103 11-13 yds...... 46 
Cut nails } per Ib...........1 4,833 Ibs A fo ee 3 
Viankets, 1-4 + 0 per pair, ‘1s pairs........... 5 50 per pair.. 264 pairs............ | 3 
Liverpool salt, in bags. 0) per bag........! 151 1-9 bags........ 2 60 per bag...... 51 12-13 bag: s 68 
Men's ordinary boots 21 50 per doz.,,......| 62 doz.. 112 00 mer dOs......<}: 32-7 GOR secsicsseves 53 
Waxed-legged boots. 1 0) per pair.......) 32 pairs........ 6 83 per pair..... 2 re 37 
Black alpaca............ 24 per yd......... | 6041-6 yds....... : 10 per yd......... 337) yds ba 44 
Steel, Sheffield cast steel 16 DOP ID ve ivsciece 1,035 5-7 Lbs... .... 19 per Ib......... 710 10-19 Ibs....... 31 
Stoves, five holes... 6 00 each ..........-| 241-6 stoves... 9 50 each...........| 141-5 stove 41 
Mackerel, No. 1 seseeeeeeeee]| LL OO per DbI.........| 131-5 bbls.........1 27 00 per bbl. ..... PrN iar cescienn 62 
Mackerel, No. 2 a 10 00 per bbl.........) 14) bbls...) 16 00 per bbl....... 8) bbls...... 4] 
Codlish, large 100 per 100 Ibs...) 3,625 Ibs... 7 50 per 100 Ibs... A) 


The correctness of this table has been as- | 
atled, but it is triumphantly vindicated by a 
reference to the files of the most reliable com- 
mercial journals. Indeed, the gentleman from | 
Vennsylvania admits that in the West wheat | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 





will not pay now for the cost of producing it, 
hut, refusing to see the cause of our trouble, he 
vould aggravate our misfortunes by increasing 
the tariff to give us, as he says, a better market. 
A protective tariff furnish us a better market! 
Why, sir, you have robbed us of all our best 
markets. You tell us that the farmers of IIli- 
nois and Iowa do not get remunerative prices 
for their wheat because there are too many 
persons engaged in agriculture, and that some 
should turn to other pursuits. And this you 
tell us while we are living under the highest 
tariff ever known in any country. And yet 
you say that a high tariff will diversify employ- 
ments and give us a market. Sir, you have 
robbed us of our property, and now insult us 
by telling us we ought to turn to other employ- 
ments. Where is the money with which we 
can turn to other pursuits? Your laws have 
deprived us of it. Navigation, and ship-build- 
ing, and railroad building, and the mechanic 
arts furnish us with ten consumers of agricul- 
tural products where manufactures furnish one. 
Commerce builds our large cities, with millions 
of consumers, and employs great multitudes in 
navigation and ship-building. But these inter- 
ests you cripple or destroy by your tariff. There 
are hundreds of thousands of carpenters, black- 
smiths, wagon-makers, coopers, and other me- 
chanics and artisans, who are consumers of 
agricultural products; but all these you tax, 
oppress, and embarrass by your tariff. Give 
us back the 40,000 seamen and laborers in 
ship-yards whom you have turned out of em- | 
ployment; give us back the thousands that | 
would be employed in building new railroads 
but for your tariff on iron; give us back the 
hundreds of thousands of mechanics and arti- 
sans whom you have taxed into poverty; give 
us back the markets of the world, of which | 
your policy would deprive us; give us back 
equal and just laws and freedem from unneces- 





sary taxation, and the farmers of the West ask 
for no bounties and have no fears that they will 
not have a market for their productions. 

lhe effect of the high tariff upon labor in 
the ship-building and navigation industries is 
shown by Hon. David A. Wells very happily 
in his report, in this way: 

“Lt is also well when the claim to the maintenance 
of high duties on pig iron is preferred in behalf of 
labor to consider what amount of protection and 
opportunity for employment is thereby taken away 
from other branches of industry. In the case of 
ship-building this point admits of determination 


| with approximate accuracy. Thus the sea-going 


tonnage that would have been built in the year 1866, 
according to the average rate of increase from 1527 


| to 1857, would have been 500,000 tons. Deduct the 
|} amount built in 1867, 50,000 tons, and we have 450,000 


tons,an amount equivalent to 600 ships of 750 tons 
each, Atthe presentratioin England but 10 per cent. 
of these would have beenof wood. But to build these 
600 shaps would have employed for the year a force 
of about 30,000 men, or more than two and a half 


times as many as are at present directly engaged in | 
| the manufactureof pigiron. ‘To manthese 600 ships 


6,000 men for the year would have been necessary ; 


| amd to supply them with chains, canvas, rigging, 
| and other furniture would have further required the 
labor of at least 4,000 more men. So we may esti- | 
mate that this protection to the manufacture of pig | 


iron by 12,500 men directly, or 52,500, both directly 


| and indirectly, in 1867, so enhanced the cost of iron 
| as to deprive more than 40,000 other workmen of 


employment during that same year, in connection 
with the single industry of the building, equipment, 


| and sailing of sea-going vessels, to say nothing of 
| the construction of vessels for use upon our inland 
| waters.’’ 


And the small comparative amount of the 
wealth of our country produced by the indus- 


| tries for which all others are taxed and op- 


pressed appears by the following table, show- 


|| ing the values created by the leading industries 
_of the country: 


“A summary statement of the values created by 
the leading industries of the country would there- 
fore appear to be substantially as follows: 









Agriculture....... ousiniaal so aleedaaitadtaiaiibntecamn 
Cotton manufacture. snciionahiniidespenydh 71,500,000 
Woolen manufacture...........cesecceeeeeees eee 66,000,000 
Tron production, pig and bar....... ie 119,950,000 
Leather manufactures....... ‘ 222,600,000 
Railway service.............. .... 300,000,000 
Ti ciaoaiciticts lin Actessls aceeninaees nisipieonscoess we» 100,000,000 | 





Total....... enebeouse ca vapiies neeeeenonteescsesseoces $4,223,000,000 | 
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“This aggregate, deducted from the estiyna; hed | 
product of the country, namely, $6,895 (oo Ww... ie 
>2,602,000,000 as the product of all the ind, ; 
classes remaining unenumerated.” tit ie me to 


** Value added to product by railway trans... a 
The addition made to the annual prodyr , Pan 
country through the service rendered by ea);\, f these 
labor employed in railway transportation | oe he free-' 
cently been shown by competent authority... wf En 
the rate of about $360,000,000 on an investne. a atit 
capital of nearly $1,800,000,000,”’ ue {nat 

ity VU 


And this does not include the $150,099 » Fae 








actually expended during the past you, il 
building 5,000 miles of railroads, nor tho | 
dreds of thousands of mechanics and artic, 
throughout the country who furnish a map... Our I 
for the productions of agriculture. Tho ; eorcise 
is undeniable that railway transportation « wiff, al 
railway building alone do more to furnis}; ,. iat the 
| markets than all the protected factories oy. »naces 
industries between the Atlantic and the Paci fom th 
ENGLISH TARIFF REFORM AND ITS EFFECT vpoy pployt 
PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY, ng vel 
There is no more instructive study than th. wish tO 
of the history of British legislation on the tari; that oug 
question during the last thirty years. We arp they see 
not surprised to learn that the reduction ,) ‘ion of £ 
taxation lightened the burdens of the people, rapidly 
gave a new stimulus to industry, and increase it thre 
the productive energies of the country ; but tha: juction 
with every reduction the revenues of the Go, though 
ernment should be absolutely increased js , fom tl 
fact that excites the wonder and even jneyo. would ¢ 
dulity of those who have paid little attention : the abo 
such subjects. ‘The remission of duties on tho structio 
various articles taxed was gradual, and the Look 
result is extremely curious and interesting, «s duction 
the following tables from reliable sources wil! furnish 
show: sources 
In 1841 there were charged with duty 1,163 articles, ering th 
DOR IIR osc uaa eckcaisken pope tase Webaechanesouses 1,052 articles, 1833 te 
In 1853. 166 articles, oy ine 
I is sacnsincsiersaen 419 articles, rade 
In 1862. 14 articles, to 1846 
The gross produce of customs was— ive lar 
aa cicetacitin a Uaieeenanic tadegncaae that ir 
RUNS otis ear naicaus ta cechpoavesavemtscabukenauses 22,373,002 the 10W 
In BOON sa 25 aseve sos covsesesecceneacooeverbocserveeseoeescense 23,516,821 ng the 
EO ROE ee aS Nee nee ee 24,03 contin 
British exports from the United Kingdom, that fo 
under the high protective tariff, were only, * Pros 
1841, £51,545,116 ; with these duties struck oti 1M), oi 
the exports were, in 1860, £135,842,000, an bet 
increase of nearly 170 per cent. ; aud the ex- “Prod 
ports have gone on increasing in volume ever 2 per ¢ 
since, giving increased employment to industry Line’ 
and increased prosperity to the people. “Prod 
Sir S. Morton Peto, a well-known English I =e 
statesman, in his work on taxation, referring the pre 
to these wonderful facts, says: year 18 
_“*In 1842, Sir Robert Peel, by remissions and reduc- at a 
tions of customs duties, opened up a system of free nome Ae 
intercourse with foreign countries which proved ; he 
most beneficial to the trade of Great Britain, afforded cai 
employmentto our population,increased their means, | a 
and consequently enabled them to sustain the cus- tain d 
toms revenue by increased consumption of taxed "Ag 
commodities.” sana 
And again— ipon t 
“Throughout the period that we have been makinz : he 
these important changes in our tariff the custou ON, 
revenue has been buoyant. By the extension 0! ‘the 
commerce which has followed the remission of duties the fre 
on articles of import and export employment li: i 
been afforded to the industry of the country, anu reueiin 
consequently the means of the people have been tariff 
increased. Thenatural result has been the increased seal 
consumption by the people of articles subject to tax chants 
ation, which at once accounts for the increased an ore 
increasing amount of customs duties. This hasbeen id th 
the great result of the policy of free trade initiated saan” 
by Sir Robert Peel. The result proves the wisdom oe Ne 
of that policy.”’ nm 
It is no answer to these overwhelming facts tatiat 
to tell me that free trade has not brought the "ha 
millennium to England; that financial distress 27,0 
and privation and poverty and pauperism still am 
take up their abode among her people. W a thraci 
her crowded population, her immense nations “Sb 
debt, her lands all monopolized by the lordly a 
few, and the acquisition of a permanent home: 184945 
stead to the masses an impossibility ; with no 00 
wide and boundless expanse of fertile lands, as tea 


we have, for gratuitous homes to the impov- 
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od and unfortunate, England never can | 


jor any system of laws, be made the inviting 

we to the poor man that our own dear coun- 
“ss, But free trade is responsible for none 
F these evils ; and the true test 1s to compare 
wo free-trade England of to-day with the high 
iff England of 1842, and in doing so you will 
* {national and comparative individual pros- 
-sity on the one hand, and great national dis- 
cand individual embarrassment, privation, 
ant, and actual starvation on the other. 


wroTION OF DUTIES NO CAUSE OF ALARM TO THE | 


PROTECTED SECTIONS. 


Qur Pennsylvania friends are wonderfully | 


voreised at the proposed reduction of the 
wif, and the old cry of 1846 is raised again 
sat the factories will be closed, the fires of the 


“»naces Will die out, coal no more be raised || 
~om the bowels of the earth, labor lose its || 
and wail- | 


»ployment, and distress, weeping, 
- overwhelm our now prosperous land. I 
«ich to console our friends with a few facts 


chat ought to be known to every one, but which | 


‘hey seem to have forgotten. The consump- 
on of and demand for both coal and iron are 
-apidly increasing, not only in our own country, 
ut throughout the world, and increased pro- 
jyction and consumption will continue even 
though tariffs should from to-day be blotted 
‘om the memory of man, and production 
would continue in a greater ratio because of 
‘he abolition of this miserable system of ob- 
struction. 

Look at the following facts in regard to pro- 
duction and the march of national progress, 
furnished by Commissioner Weils from reliable 

irees inhis report for 1868. And in consid- 
ering this it will be well to remember that from 
i833 to 1842 we were living under the low 
vraduated compromise tariff; that from 1842 

i846 we were living under the high protect- 


ve tariff of abominations passed in 1842; and | 
that from 1846 to 1861 we were living under | 


: low revenue tariffs of that period. Keep- 
og these facts and dates in mind, I ask for the 


attention of our alarmed friends to the figures | 


that follow : 


“Production of pig iron in 1830, 165,000 tons; in 

ISO, 347,000 tons. Increase in 10 years, 110 per cent. 
“Production in 1845, 486,000 tons; increase ind years 
per cent. 

“Production in 1850,561,000 tons; increase in 10 years, 

per cent. 

“Production in 1855, 754,000 tons; increase in5 years, 

per cent. 

“Production in 1860,913,000 tons; increasein 10 years, 

percent. 

“It thus appears that the great annual increase in 
the production of pig iron took place prior to the 
year 1840, and for 30 years was remarkably uniform 
itthe rate of 10 to 11 percent. per annum; and that 
sce then, no matter what has been the character of 

‘legislation, whether the tariff was low or high, 
wiether the condition of thecountry was one of war 
r peace, the increase of the production has been at 

average of about 8 per cent. per annum, or more 
‘han double the ratio of the increase of population. 

Again, as another curious illustration of an ap- 
parent misconception of the effects of past legislation 
ipon the development of the country, take the fol- 
Wing paragraph from the recent report of a con- 
cressional committee : 

‘No business men of matureage need be reminded 

{the revulsion which followed in consequence of 
‘ue free-trade system of 1846—the decline of produc- 
i, Of immigration, of wages, of public or private 
revenue, until the culmination of the system in the 
‘iif of 1857, with the memorable crises of that 
perl the general ruin of manufecturers and mer- 

the suspended payments of the banks; the 
‘uction of the Treasury to the verge of bankruptcy, 

the unparalleled distress among the unemployed 


poor 


at : 2 

Now, with all due deference to thecommittee, the 
,4Missioner would ask attention to the followimg 
‘ enon bearing on the question under considera- 


.- increase in the production of pig iron: in 1840, 
“kX tons; in 1845, 486,000; in 1850, 564,755; 1855, 
4178; 1860, 913,770. 

ie Tnerease in the production of Pennsylvania an- 
» Taeite coal: 1842, 1,108,418 tons: 1846, 2,344,005 ; 1847, 
~) 2309 ; 1849, 3,217,641 ; 1855, 6,486,097 ; 1860, 8,143,933. 
_ »erease in the domestic consumption of cotton 
torth of the Potomac : 1840, 297,000 bales; 1845, 422,000; 
~ 90, 476,000 ; 1851-52, 588,000 ; 1855, 633,000 ; 1858-59, 

"000; 1859-60, 792,000. 

... ‘Nereasein immigration: 1840, 84,000; 1845,174,000; 
100, 310,000; 1854, 427,000. 
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| 80 per cent.; from 1850 to 1869, 126 per cent. 


**Inerease in public revenue: 1840, $19.000,000 ; 
1845, $29,000,000; 1850, $52,000,000; 1855, $74,000,000. 

**Inerease of national wealth: from 1840 to 1850, 
Tn 1854 


| the 6 per cent. bonds of the United States, issued in 


| progress, and prosperity. 


1848. commanded a premium of 21 per cent. 
**Commercial tonnage of the United States: 
2,180,000; 1850, 3,535,000: 1860, 5,353,000. 
**Exports and imports: in 1840, $239,000,000; 1845, 
231,000,000; 1850, $330,000,000; 1855, $536,000,000; 1860, 
762,000,000, 


1540, 


$ 
y 
S 
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** Increase in ship-building: 1842,129,084 tons; 1845, 


146,018; 1850, 272,219; 1855, 583,450. 

**Annual increase of railroad construction: 
491 miles; 1845, 256; 1817, 669; 1849, 1,369; 1853 
1856, 3,643 miles.” 


1842, 


’ . 
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From this it appears beyond all question 
that the high rate of duties retarded, while 
the reduction thereof accelerated production, 
And I assure my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. 
Woopwarpb, |] whom we all so much admire for 


| his talents, his attainments, and his virtues, 


that he need have no fears that even under | 


absolute free trade his constituents would not 
find abundant and even increased employment. 
It would doubtless reduce some what the enorm- 
ous profits of capital ; but labor in the ii 
elsewhere, would be greatly benetit 

CONSTITUTIONAL 


ines,as 
{ thereby. 
OBJECTIONS T Tinb I I 
SYSTEM. 
I shall not to-day discuss 
the constitutional objections to the protective 
policy of tariff legislation. I have heretofore 
indicated my opinion on this question; and, 


ECTIVE 


length 


| indeed, I cannot conceive how it can be consid- 
| ered doubtful, unless we are prepared to disre- 
| gard all the well-established pringiples of legal | 


and constitutional construction. The power of 


taxation is one of the most important conferred | 
| on the Government, and its extent and limita- 


tions are clearly defined and prescribed by the 


| Constitution: 


en 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

Ilere, and here alone, is to be foand the 
power of taxation, and this is solely and ex- 
clusively to raise revenue for the Government. 


| The tax is to be collected ; collected by the Gov- 


| and not for any other purpose. 


ernment to raise money for the Government, 
Where in this 


| clause is power derived to lay a tax, not for 


revenue, but to enable Jones or Smith or 
‘Thompson to reap larger rewards on their busi- 
ness by this tax ; not collected by the Govern- 
ment, but by these specially favored gentlemen 


| from all the consumers of their productions ? 


It will hardly be contended that a direct tax 


or excise levied on Wilson for the benefit of 


Jones would be within the legitimate object of 


taxation, and yet it would be as much so asa 
) ' 


duty imposed for that purpose. The argument 
on this point was forcibly presented by Robert 
J. Walker twenty-five years ago: 


**A duty must be laid only that it may be collected ; 
and if it is so imposed that it cannot be collected in 
whole or in part, it violates the declared object of 
the granted power. ‘To lay all duties so high that 
none of them could be collected would be a prohib- 
itory tariff. To lay a duty on any one article so high 
that it could not be collected would be a prohibitory 
tariff upon that article. Ifaduty of 100 per cent. 
were imposed upon all or upon a number of articles 


| so as to diminish the revenue upon all or any of 
| them, it would operate asa partial prohibition. A 


partial and a total prohibition are alike in violation 
of the true objects of the taxing power. They only 


| differ in degree, and not in principle. If the revenue 


limit may be exceeded 1 per cent. it may be exceeded 
100. If it may be exceeded upon any one article it 
may be exceeded on all; and there is no escape from 
this conclusion but in contending that Congress may 


| lay duties on all articles so high asto collect no revy- 


enue and operate as a total prohibition.”’ * * * 


‘‘If the tax-gatherers were sent by the Federal | 
| Government to collect a direct tax from the whole 


people, to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists 


| to enable them to sustain their business or realize 


a larger profit, it would be the same in effect as the 
protective duty, which, when analyzed in its sim- 
plest elements and reduced to actual results, is a 
mere subtraction of so much money from the people 
to increase the resources of the protected classes.” 


By what right, constitutional or otherwise, 
can this be done? Is it not, in fact, an atro- 
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cious abuse of the powers given into the hands 
of the Government for the protection of the 
rights of the people? Is it not a violation of 
the legitimate ends and purposes of Govern- 
ment? lor what purpose is this great power 
of taxation granted? Manifest!ly for the sup- 
port of Government, to raise revenue to main- 
tain its existence and discharge its proper 
functions. What right, then, have we under 
this grant to levy taxes for the support of the 
owner of a coal mine in Maryland, an iron- 
foundery in Pennsylvania, a cotton or woolen 
manufactory in Massachusetts, or a marble or 
slate quarry in Vermont? We levy and col 

lect, in the form of imposts, $176,000,000 
annunually for the uses of the Government. 
But when we levy this $176,000,000 for the 
Government, by what right, 1 repeat, do you 
levy and collect $500,000,000 in addition from 
the tax-ridden people, not for the Government, 
but fora specially favored class? Independent 
of all constitutional questions, what right has 
any Government, but more especially a re- 
publican Government, to take certain classes 
under its protecting care, make special favor 
ites of them, and compel all other citizens to 
pay tribute tor their enrichment and aggrand 

izement? Whatright has it to force the west 

ern farmer every time he buys a plow, hoe, ax 

wagon, harrow, log-chain, or trace-chain to 
pay 40 per cent. thereon to the iron lord of 
Pennsylvania? Or every time he buys a hat, 
coat, or shirt, to pay 50 or 100 per cent. to 
the manufacturer of Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island? What right has it to tell my constit 

uents and the people of my State that they shall 
not build a railroad to carry their produce to 
market unless they will pay a tax of from 
$2,000 to $5,000 per mile to the iron-makers 
of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Chairman, | become impatient and 
dignant when I speak or think of this mo 
bald and preposterous assumption of right 
and power. It is nowhere to be found in the 
Constitution. It exists in no true or just 
theory of government. It is a bold and un 
blushing scheme of plunder and robbery. It 
is the most specious and dangerous device by 
which the cunning few enrich themselves at 
the expense of the toiling millions, by which 
capital preys upon labor and cunning absorbs 
the earnings of the credulous. I denounce the 
whole system as one of cruel, heartless plun 
der, and inexcusable, unauthorized robbery, 
in violation not only of the Constitution but 
of all just principles of Government and of 
the benign teachings of a Christian philan- 
thropy. 

WILL WE DESTROY THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES ? 

But it may be asked, ‘* Will you break down 
the manufacturing industries of the country ; 
will you destroy the millions of capital now 
embarked in these enterprises by a repeal of 
existing legislation ?’’ My answer is that wrong 
and robbery acquire no prescriptive right to 
perpetuity. If it be true that this legislation 
is a lawless invasion of the rights of others; if 
its effect has been to embarrass trade, cripple 
commerce, prey upon agriculture, destroy many 
important industries, and interfere unwarrant- 
ably with the free and natural movements of 
enterprise and capital, the fact that you have 
for years rioted upon the fruits of labors not 
your own, and by this legislative jugglery drawn 
to yourselves millions made by the toil of other 
hands, gives you no right to stand up in these 
Halls and demand a continuation of 
wrongs. 

But I deny that a repeal of these unjust laws 
and a return to a constitutional system of tax- 


such 


|| ation purely for purposes of revenue will de- 


stroy the manufactures of the country. All 
that have a right to live, that are not mere 
pensioners upon the public bounty, exotics 
that have no proper place in our climate or 


| upon our soil, will continue to prosper, and 
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many of them would grow and expand to an 
extent not now dreamed of by their most san- 
ruine devolees. The fact is that while all 


hem destroyed by this legislation for special 
ts; while enormous fortunes have been 
realized by individuals and by companies, the 
panufacturing industries themselves are emas- 
luted, and are threatened with decay and 
iin by the clogsand manacles now placed upon 
ich branch by the ‘ protection’’ vouchsafed 
to every other. They are taxed into existence 
and then taxed to death by the special legisla- 
on for the benefit of kindred industries, while 
this accumulated volume of taxation is 
oured out upon the unfortunate head of the 
larmer, to whom no protection can be given, 
nd who is made the pack-mule for the bur- 
ie nation. 


e intelligent of the 


shal 


dens of the whol 


manufacturers 


he n y 
i) Ino x 


mselves are discovering that the system 
under which they have been living isa false and | 


unnatural one, which must eventually result in | 


disaster, and many of them now openly favor 
al of all protective legislation. One of 
est-free trade documents L have seen re- 
cently is a letter pablished in the New York 
Tribune of January 26, from Mr. Edward Har- 
ris, of Rhode Island, a well-known and exten- 
ive manufacturer, in which he explains to Mr. 
Greeley how he is suffering from ‘* over-protec- 
tion,’’ and about to be protected out of exist- 

The leading woolen manufacturers of 
New England, representing thirty-three com- 


rem 

a 
a] } 
th 5 


ence 


* 


panies and various individuals besides, and over | 


$15,000,000 actually employed in their busi- 
recently published a manifesto vin- 
dicating the views of Commissioner Wells in 
yard to the effect of the abominable tariff on 
oland woolens, in which they publish a list 
articles that are taxed 

by duties ranging from 10 to 
and which are used in the 


hit , Lave 


Of about sixty dillerent 


or ** protec ted”’ 
over 200 per cent., 
ire of these goods. 
ow seriously they 
ness, and that 
lave been crushed out by these duvies. At the 
wooland woolen manufacturers’ convention at 
Chie last Mr. Shield said: 


nicago in sd evruary 
they 


Indhnulact 


are injured in their busi- 


‘Llis opinion wa must come to free trade. 


ile was certain they must have ingenuity enough in | 
ted } 


thiscountry to make wovler liverything connec 
with it, dve-stutfs, &e., should come in free.” 
*|le was in favor of the experiment of free 
ade. It could be no worse than what it had been.’ 
k others inthe 

‘ hal ! Liiel ' 
convention. ‘Che book-publishers have recently 


? 
were made by 


Similar remai 


published a list of nearly thirty heavily taxed | 


articles that they are compelled to use in their 
manufacture. Allthese industries and all others 


are taxed enormously iu their machinery and | 


tools by the “‘ protection”’ given to iron in its 
variousforms. Andso it goes on from day to 
day and from year to year, each ‘* industry’’ 
clamoring for and getting more ‘‘ protection,”’ 
and having additional burdens heaped upon it 
by the *'protection’’ given to others. And 
all this accumulated iniquity falls with crush- 
ing force upon the heads of the unfortunate 


consumers; prices are enhanced enormously ; | 


our shipping interests are crushed ; our man- 
ufacturers as well as farmers are disabled for 
competition with other nations in the markets 
of the world; our commerce is destroyed; and 
we are literally driven within our own walls, 
and then clamor for more protection to pre- 
vent the competition of other nations in our 
own markets. 

This is most humiliating. 
cowardly, 


It is unmanly and 
It is unworthy of our country and 
our race. We have been peculiarly favored 
ot Heaven. With our magnificent country, 
our wide-extended domain of free farms for 
all who desire to possess them, abject poverty, 
pauperism, and suffering, as they are often felt 
in the densely populated regions of the globe, 
are here impossible. We have thus far pros- 


And they show | 


yme importaut manufactures | 
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pered reasonably weil, not on account of, but 
in spite of our legislation. We have every 
material and facility for the most varied and 


successful industries—exhausiless agricultural | 


resources, iron, coal, water-power, cotton, and 
wool, as no other land has them. With mag- 
nificent lakes and rivers for navigation, thou- 
sands of miles of sea-board, innumerable har- 
bors, and the most enterprising and inventive 
people on earth, why should we adopt the pol- 
icy of barbarous China and withdraw from the 
competition of other nations? What, indeed, 
but the folly, the insanity of our own legisla- 
tion has prevented us from achieving the com- 
merce of the seas and competing successfully 
with the most favored nations in every market 
of the world? 

{ would save the manufacturing industries 
from the humiliating position they have here- 
tofore occupied, of mere pensioners upon the 
public bounty, continual clamorers for special 
favors, eternal lobbyists hanging around these 
Halls and obstructing the road to legitimate 
legislation. ‘The whole system is wrong, de- 
bauching, enervating. It accustoms men to 
relying upon legislation for success instead of 
their own strong arms, their prudence, econ- 
omy, and skill. 

Protection is the Old Man of the Sea that is 
riding us to death. Strike off the fetters that 
are now weighing down every industry, and 
ship-building will revive without bounties or 
special favors. Our mariners and merchants 
will again grasp in their hands the commerce 
of the seas, our crushed industries will be re- 
vitalized, our manufactures, springing forward 


with renewed life, will boldly go forth into the | 


markets of the world and enter upon a new 
and grand career of enterprise and prosper- 
ity; our railroad enterprises will redouble their 
activity and energy, new railways will spring 
upall over the land, remunerative employment 
be given to thousands of laborers, freights be 
cheapened, and the prosperity of the people 
insured, 
BRITISH LEGISLATION AGAIN. 

Look again for a moment at the legislation 
of Kngland, our great rival. ‘l'wenty-eight 
years ago she was oppressed with a system 
of taxation almost as complicated and bur- 
densome as is now our own. Protection had 
reduced her to absolute penury, and almost to 
the brink of revolution. 
us that— 

“When the new ministry came into power there 
seemed to be no class that was not threatened with 
deat ts fourth of the population was in a state bor- 


dering on starvation, actually certain to die of fam- | 


ine unless relieved by extraordinary exertions. In 
the woolen districts of Wiltshire the allowance to 
the independent laborer was not two thirdsof the 
minimum in the work-house, and the large existing 
population consumed only a fourth of the bread and 
mont required by the much smaller population of 
S20. 

But I will not further detain the committee 


with the sickening details, 


The condition of that country was distressing | 
andalarming. She was being crowded by rivals 


from the markets of the world, and her own 
vigorous offspring of the West, although cursed 
with a system of taxation almost as vexatious 
was already rivaling her in the carrying trade 
of the world. Her statesmen were forced into 
action for the relief of the distresses of the 
people and to prepare for the grand struggle 
for the markets and the commerce of the world. 
Instead of putting on additional weights and 
clogs, and retiring within her own walls, she 
or herself tor the race and boldly and 
mantully engaged in the peaceful conflict. Un- 
der the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, and in 
defiance of the opposition ofthe protected classes 
every possible tax was soon stricken off, every 
fetter removed, and she admitted and invited 
freely into her ports the products and the com- 
merce of the world. Almost absolute free trade 
was introduced. After this reform was suc- 


The historian tells | 


In Carlisle the committee of inquiry reported | 
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cessfully inaugurated, Sir Robert Pee] } 

proud satisfaction of stating in his grea 

in the House of Commons, in January. j., - 
“ That during the last three years there 

an increased production of revenue, notwith« 

the remission of heavy taxation; there |, 

an increased demand for labor; there has }, 

increased commerce; there hasbeen inere 

fort, contentment, and peace in the country.” 
He continued in his course of a pedy 

of the taxes without loss of revenue, ag | ),, 


heretofore shown. And this great ministe; 
the satisfaction of seeing prosperity once , 
return to his country; the starving wers | 
commerce revived, and England hag jeep, 
the undisputed mistress of the seas, and | 
merchants are driving a successful busines: 
every market of the world, while we, once | 
successful rival, by adopting Chinese ideas », 
statesmanship, with all our industries clogs 
are driven within our own walls, and stilj ¢ 
tinue our insane vociferations for protectioy 
our own markets from those abominable (y, 
traders. ‘Lhis superiority of Mngland over y 
in these respects has been the result of oy 
legislation, which has been weak and foolish jy 
the extreme. Our natural advantages are ; 
almost everything incomparably superior ty 
those of Great Britain. Suppose the lezisi, 
tion reversed. Give England our barbaroy 
system of taxation, and give us her free trade. 
and we would now be the acknowledged nig. 
tress of commerce and of the seas, exciting the 
wonder and admiration of the world by oy: 
enterprise and our universal prosperity, 

1 would commend to my protectionist friend 
these remarks, made here in 1824 by Danie! 
Webster, in his great speech upon this very 
tariff question : 

* We are asked what nations have ever attain 
eminent prosperity without encouraging manui: 
tures? J may ask what nation ever reached 
like prosperity without promoting foreign trade? 
Site * _* Letit be remembered that ov 
shipping employed in foreign commerce has at t 
moment not the shadow of Government prot 
It goes abroad upon the wide sea to make its own w 
and earn itsown bread in a professed competition wi 
the whole world. Its resources are its own frugaiily, 
its own skill, its own enterprise. It hopes to 
ceed, if succeed it shall, not by extraordinary aid 
Government, but by patience, vigilance, and | 
‘This right arm of the nation’s safety strengthens it 
own muscle by its own efforts, and by unwear 
exertion in its own defense becomes strong f 
defense of the country. 

_** Without any Government protection whatey 
it goes abroad to challenge competition with | 
whole world, and inspite of all obstacles it maint 
itself. How, sir, do the ship-owners and naviga 
accomplishthis? Howisit that they are able to 
and overcome competition? Lt is not by prot 
and bounties, but by unwearied exertion, by ext: 
economy, by unshaken perseverance, by tat m 
and resolutespirit which relies upon itself to pr 
itself. These causes alone enable American 
still to keep their element, and show ile flag of 
country in distant seas. Me 

‘Intelligence and industry ask only for fair p) 
and an open field. Protits, indeed, in sucha sta 
things will be small, but they will be extensiv 
diffused; prices will be low and the great body of ' 
people prosperousand happy. Itis worthy of remar 


tau 
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| that from the operation of these causes commer 


wealth, while it is increased beyond calculatio 
its general aggregate, is at the sametime broken’ 
diminished in its subdivisions. Commercial } 
perity should be judged of therefore rather trom | 
extent of trade than from the magnitude of its appar 
ent protits.”’ * * * * “*Whenthe dimin 
tion of profits arises from the extent of compel! 
it indicates rather a salutary than an injurh 
change.”’ 


PROTECTION 





WILL WITHDRAW 


AGRICULTURE. ; 

But we are toldthat by encouraging incustry 
we will withdraw our young men from agnc 
ture, diversify industry, and decrease the cou 
petition of thefarmer, Why should we witharas 
our population from the farm to be impriso! 
in badly-ventilated factories, where they are‘ 
often but the mere slaves, politically and oth: 
wise, of the money lords who employ the 
while we have untold millions of acres of 
settled lands, and are holding out every pos! 
ble inducement to the people of all nauons ' 
come and possess them without money @! 
without price? And they are coming by the 
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ndred thousand, by the invitation of our 
~ nment, and occupying these lands, in- 
ee this deprecated competition, and add- 
g there! by to the prosperity of the country. 
ure should be encouraged rather than 

ino taxed and oppressed. 
it is a crime agalust humanity to attempt 
‘slative coercion to withdraw our people 
he farm to other pursuits. Ifany interest 
Jd be fostered it is the agricultural interest. 
the fountain of our prosperity and 
ag a nation, the home and nursery 
manly virtues, and the best school of a 


‘omt 
fere 
atness 
f all vu 
! wine p atrrotism. 
; nor special privileges from his Gov- 
but he has a right to demand equal 
| just laws, and protection from the insid- 
schemes of those who, under cover of 
18 sible catch-words, would rob and impoy- 
1 hi 1m. 
: Mr. Webster is a great favorite with the 
te oe nists I will commend to their consider- 


: another passage from that great orator : 


rnment 5 





‘Acriculture, unfettered in our country, is highly 
vyorable to human happiness. It offerssuch assur- 
f permanent property and respectability to 
yin justri ous, it makes such a nation of freehold- 
that it need not envy the happiest and most 
: of the manufacturing communities. We 
3 we will of well-fed 2nd well-clothed day 
- journeymen; they are not after all to bo 
pared either for bampiness or respectability with 
, who sleeps under hisown roof and cultivates his 
n fee-simple inheritance.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I am under great obligations 
‘othe committee for the unusual indulgence 
extended tome. ‘The great interest 1 feel in 
this question must be my apology for what I 
ar will be regarded as an abuse of this kind- 
ness. 1 have purposely avoided all party allu- 
ions for the reason that [ wish to see this 
rise above party. ‘The cause for 
1 | plead here to-day is the cause of civ- 

zation, Of humanity, and of progress. In 

name of justice | demand the emancipa- 

n vot labor from unnecessary and unjust tax- 

; that monopoly shall cease; that capital 

hall loosen its grasp upon the throats of the 
ple; that Government shall no longer be 
sed as &@ mere instrument to rob and impov- 
erish the humble aud the lowly; that the bar- 
wous system of legislation for the benefit of 

asses and sections shall be abandoned. I 

mand equal and just laws; that the neces- 
ary revenues may be raised without oppret: 





sperou 
y talk: 


iborers 01 





tion 


‘ 


7 m to any class or section, and with the least 


ssible impediment to the progress of national 
dust stry and prosperity. 


, Chairman, thanking the committee again | 


its kindness, I will now conclude wy re- 


marks, already too protracted, by repe ating and | 


pting the beautiful language of M, Rouher 
1ade bate i in the French Senate in January 


The farmer asks neither | 
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How to dispose of the national debt; 
and where to reduce expenditures; on what, 
how, and at what rates to impose taxes, the 
character and amount of our national currency, 
and when and how to be redeemed in coin— 
these are the questions which in our Republic 
require investigation and determination. 


how 


THE DELT AND CURRENCY—OUR POLICY. 


I propose to consider some questions relat- 
ing to the national debt—how taxation may 
be reduced, and then the currency. 

In doing this I will discuss a bill which E in- 
troduced in this House on the 14th of February, 
(H. KR. 1212)— , 


To provide for funding the public debt at a lower 
rate of intcrest, to secure uniformity in the value of 
the national currency, and to determinethe time and 
mode of resuming specie payment 


No. 


WHAT THE DEBT Is. 


The national debt on the Ist of March was: 


| Five-twenty 6 per cent. gold-interest bonds, redeem- 


able 5 years from dates in 1862 to 1863, and payable 

MIRE EOIN s caiiinianss cieiantadetdighsyetasitieiin $1,002, 672,750 
Ten-forty 5 per cent. gold bonds, re- 

deemable in 1874, payable in 1904....... i94 
Bonds payable 1881 and others............... 


Three per cent, certificates, $45,555,000, 


567,300 
310,690,600 





and Navy pens ion p fund, Sh, )00, 59,555,000 
Matured debt... swakeddevkelsarcautavesed 973,346 
Currency: 
United States notes, (green- 
ek $356,000,000 
Fractional currency........ 39,950,039 
Demand notes ..................... 110,000 
Cee RREGS 059 
MRI ci dicaesaet cs lacmistictiaiaide.anae nasescene Pop DO1 Dose Ooo 
But after deducting bonds, $99,323,050, eur- 


rency, and coin in the T'reasury, the debt i is only 
$2,488,328,477 


THE DEBT~WHERE HELD, 


These bonds are held about as follows: 


| By national banks: 


“LT declare upon my souland conscience, and after 


long study, my belief that free trade is the law of 
e future and the condition of high civilization. 
You that hear me will eventually arrive at that 
nviction, whatever may be your present state of 
neertitude. On commercial liberty depends that 
precious benefit, the peace of the ‘erie and con- 
quently the maintenance of those cosmopolitan 
lations which procure the riches of nations.” 





National Debt, &c. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 
OF ONTO, 
Ivy tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1870, 


The House having met as in the Committee of the 


Whole on the stato of the Union on the President's | 


annual message— 


Mr. LAWRENCE said: 


Mr. Speaker: The national debt, the public | 


expenditures, taxation, and the currency, are 
now the engrossing topics of political inquiry. 





~ 


To secure circulation. £939,680,100 
‘Tosee sees sits by the Government 18,704,300 
ar 2,250,697 


U4 > WV j 
.$150,000,000 


By insurance companics.... 
By 225,000,000 


Savings-banks.......... 


375,000,000 





By citizens of United States...............cc00 452,504, 103 
1 ae aie te eat $00,000,000 
i $1,007,939, 200 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annus 
report, says: 


“The bonds known as ten-forty bonds, amounting 
to $194,567,300, are not payableuntil 1874. Thesix per 
cent. bonds, payable in 15881, amount to $283,677,600. 
As the bonds known as cighty-ones and ten-forties, 
amounting in the aggregate to $478,214,900, are not 
payable and cannot be paid previous to 1874 and 188], 
li, is unnecessary to consi der them in making provis- 
ion foranewloan. The five-twenty bonds, amount 
ing in the aggregate to $1,602,671,10), are either pay- 
able or will soon become payable, and it is to this 
class of the public debt, and to this class alone, that 
attention should be directed.” 

But of the five-twenty bonds the Government 
holds $27, 529 belonging to the sinking 
fund, and $72,782,763 purcb: ased by the Gov- 
ernment, leaving only $1,402,011, gps. 


876, 


WHAT WILL BE SAVED BY FUNDING. 
That it is desirable to convert the ‘‘ five- 
twenty’’ bonds into bonds bearing a less rate 


of interest needs no argument to prove. 
annual interest now, at 6 percent., on $1,500,- 

000,000 of five-twenties is in gold coin $90,- 
000,000, equalin currency to over 108,000,000. 
If funded, as the bill proposes, into three classes 
" bonds, redeemable respectively in twenty, 
thirty and forty years, the first class at 44 per 
cent. annual interest, and the residue at not 
exceeding 4 per cent. | saving to 


annual 
the Government on 81,400,000,000 would be 


+} 
« LOC 


The | 


\AL GLOBE. 3 


lio. ok Reps 


25,666,665 in coi, equal to about $80,000,000 
currency. 

If it shall be thought expedient to fund the 
debt in thre se classes of bonds, redeemable in 
15, 20, and 25 years, and payable 5 years later 
in each class, as the Secretary of the Treasury 


proposes, I shall offer no objection to that. 
But s longer loan will secure a lower rate of 
interest. 
IT IS PRACTICABLE TO FUND, 
Is it practicable to effect this change? The 


Secretary of the Treasury, who hasinvestigated 
this subject, says: 


** Questions that have been raised in regard to the 
nature of the obligation : sumed by the Government 
in the issue of these bonds have undoubtedly de 
terred many persons from purchasing them 
permanent investment, and consequer atly, they are 
largely held in this country andin Kurope for speca 
lative purposes, by persons who design to put them 
upon the market whenever the advance shalt fur 
nish a sufficient inducement, or when political or 
financis al disturbs ances ImAy Greate a demand toi 
money for other purposes. 


DISPUTED QUESTIONS—PAYMENT IN GREENBA 
LAXATION 

‘These disputed questions are, whether the 
five- twenties are taxable and w hether they are 
payable in gold or ‘* greenbacks.’ 

On the 22d June, 1864, when . Congress was 
considering one of the bills to authorize an ad- 
ee five-twenty loan, Mr. Br ookS, of New 
Y ork, moved to ameud by inserting the words 

‘* payable in coin. 

Mr. Hoorer, of Massachusetts, said it was 
unnecessary, § and a letter was read from 35. P. 
Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, in which 
he said: 

“These bonds, 
ernment, 


according to the usa 
are payable in coin, 

And thereupon the motion of Mr. Brooxs was 
withdrawn. Every Secretary of the’ 
since has declared the same thing. 

But the obligation to pay in coin has been 
denied in Congress and out of it, 


re of the Gov 


| reasury 


in grave offi 


| cial State papers, in newspapers, by State con- 


| ventions, 


| ander Hamilton, who, in his 


and onthe stump. ‘The first 
Congress approved by President Grant on the 
18th of March, 1869, to strengthen the public 
credit by reaffirming the opinions expressed by 
Secretary Chase, is liable to repeal, and is by 
no means final. It was well understood in 
Congress that this measure was designed to be 
followed by others to relieve the people of some 
of the burdens of the national debt. and this 
was urged as a reason for its passage. ‘Th 
question whether these bonds may properly be 
taxed under national authority has given rise 
to equal controversy. ‘The result has been as 
stated by the Seeretary of the Treasury, that 
the bonds are not generally held for perman 
investment. 


act of 


Now, the bill l am considering reper es to 
settle these questions by funding the old bonds 
into new ones to be issued, payab le in gold 
and exempt from all taxes under State 
national authority. 

The Supreme Court has decide 1 that with 
out this no State could tax national bonds 
(4 Wheaton, 310; 9 Jd., 738; 12 Id., 419 
Peters, 449; 16 Peters, 485; 2 Black, 620; 3 
Wallace, 585.) And as to national taxation, 
the bill follows the recommendation of Alex 


second and last 


| annual report on public credit, on the 16th at 


January, 1795, recommended to Congress 


**That there be an express renunciation by law of 
all pr retension of right to ‘tax the public funds.” 
(Elhiett’s Rep.; House Doc. No. 15, Ist sess. 28 Cong., 
390; 5 Americ an State Pap ers, vol. 1 of Vinancee, 


| So.) 


Sufficient reasons exist for this. If an un 
limited right of taxationis reserved purchaser 
cannot be found for the bonds; or if so, they 
will only take them ata price re ‘duced more 
than suflicient mnily bany 


to inde ‘them agal 
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probable rate of taxation; and it will cost the | 


Government less to pay bonds at alow rate of || tage to let the Government continue to pay a 


interest than to collect taxes and pay oflicers 


therefor on bonds bearing a high rate. By | 
funding at a low rate the tax is takeu out in | 


advance without cost of collecting it, 


BONDS YIELD TAXATION, 

No matter what the rate of interest may be 
Congress treats the bondholder and the land- 
holder alike. Congress taxes neither lands 
nor bonds, but it taxes incomes from both 
alike. Of the bonds $755,435,097 held by 
national banks, savings-b: inks, and insurance 
companies are taxed, not as bonds, but on in- 
comes, and corporate capital stock invested in 
them for all State and local purposes as other 
property. The money or property received for 
$800,000,000 held in Europe is taxed here for 
all purposes. The residue is held largely by 
trustees, guardians, widows, orphans, and as 
investments for the earnings of the poor. 


GOLD OR GREENBACKS--PAYMENT IMMATERIAL. 


if this bill should pass and be carried into 
execution the question whether the bonds are 
payable in greenbacks or gold, all these exist- 
ing questions, will be immaterial. Then no 
question of broken national faith will impair 

our honor or stare us in the face if in a future 
emergency new loans shall be required. If paid 
in greenbacks they in turn promise payment in 
gold. ‘To raise by taxation greenbacks to pay 
the debt is impossible, and no man of any party 
now advocates an issue for that purpose. 
Neither the advocates of gold payment nor of 
greenback payment will have any ground of 
complaint, since a new contract will be made 
securing alike the interests and the honor of 
the nation. 

The uncertainty as to whata future Congress 
may determine as to taxation and the mode of 
payment, and the demand for a loan safe asa 
permanentinvestment in Kuropeand America, 
will aid in rendering it practicable to fund the 
debt. The national debt of Great Britain in 
1869 was £750,000,000, and 3 per cent. consols 
sold at 91 to 94 per cent., though the prospect- 
ive resources of England are less than those of 
our own Government. The Dominion of Can- 
ada has adebt of $90,000,000, including a4 per 
cent. loan of $10,000,000 negotiated in Lon- 
don in July, 1868, under a guarantee of the 
imperial Government, for railroad purposes. 

‘The Massachusetts State gold 5 per cent. loan 
of 1867, payable in 1894, was sold in London 

at 77 in gold, and has since risen to 90, which, 
with exchange, is equivalent to par in gold. 

Now with our national credit assured, our 
Government should be able to make aloan very 
nearly if not entirely on the terms indicated in 
the bill. 

The President’s message expresses the opin- 
ion that all the bonds— 

**Now due may be replaced by bonds bearing a 
rate of interest net exceeding 4) per cent.”’ 

Let us make the effort, and with the confi- 
dence which President Grant’s administration 
has inspired success may be reasonably anti- 


cipated; it may not be in a month ora year, 
but very soon. 


WILY POSTPONE PAYMENT OF DEBT? 


But why postpone the payment of the debt? 
Do we not perpetuate a burden, and continue 
to pay large sumsin interest? If allthe people 
were ready to pay the amount necessary to 
liquidate the entire debt it might be well. 

The ‘funding bill’’ will accommodate alike 
those who are ready to pay and those who are 
not. The capitalist with money to spare can 
buy the old or the new bonds, and he will 
have the means of paying his share of the debt, 
the —e— while it runs, and finally the prin- 
cipa 


SS EEE—EeE—E—mmmI==aKasee__7OO_O ll 585855 
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But to most men it will be of greater advan- 


/ 


| Amount brought forward...........sssessseen $78,409 
i} ‘ oan IVI 
| oe $34,229,873; most of it as fol- 
_: . : i ows 
low rate of interest, by revenucs derived from | Incomes 5 per cent, over $1,000.......... eee 25,025 4 
whisky or imported foreign luxuries, than to | ‘'ax 5 per cent. on bank dividends...” 3,760 ts 
exact from them by taxation money they need || aan © oor cent. on canal company divi- = 
. ca é . . 2 a 4 i} GOTLS cc ceceereeeeneeeesenensene ences teeeeeeeereeserenees a 1) 
for the successful prosecution of business, and |! pay 5 per cent. on insurance company divi: Ong 
which is worth to them more than the interest | dends.. tm 
the Government will pay. i) ass aerneet. ‘on railroad corpany divi- ) 
rs : A m oo | a US ccsceveereeereesensneneeteseeeeeeresepeeee erence seence 2,831 

It 2 better to let posterity pay the debt when 1] Tax5percent. onrailroadcompany bonds. J'=))'s} 
their increased numbers and wealth will make || Tax 5 per cent. on turnpikecompanydiyi- 
the burden light. From 1790 to 1860 our pop- | EN st cpcbinie tuisn dine <odespuasbhattliniieitacesenia< 






i : Billiard-tables 
ulation has increased at the rate of 35 percent. || ¢ ‘arriages over $300 in value 





in every decade, and in the year 1900 it will || Carriages over $500 in value ind 7 7 
reach 100,000,000. The debt is now more Gold and Ee Oe ert rore iene 2047}: 
than $60 per head of our population ; in 30 || UO! and silver Watches... 3, 798 
years, if we should not pay a dollar of the $lliona, 
principal, it would be less than $24. It would passat 


The residue of the internal revenue, $45, 
994,430, was derived from sources falling 
mostly on productive industry, on labor. It wa 
paid mostly by consumers and comes in goo 
part from the wages of labor, and chon te 
reduced or abolished. It was as follows: 


oppress the people now to pay this debt either 
in greenbacks or gold; it will not oppress them 
to let posterity pay it 30 or 40 years hence. 
The tangible property comprising individual 
and corporate wealth in the United States is 
now about $30,000,000,000. To pay the debt 
now would require, through taxation, a sur- | 


render of one twelfth of all this property. Is ooomne sebdnessctnce piesa : a osbée : pana $16,420,7] 
every farmer ready to surrender every twelfth |) "940i nye dealers he tg 206 


acre of his farm, and every merchant, me- 

chanic, and business man ready to makea like | 

sacrifi a. y 2 | dealers, hotels, peddlers, tradesmen, 

~~ = — ° . ANE TOE Ria essa scans oneness tssb caste Sed eens 8,801,454 
Wealth is increasing 100 per cent. in every || Tax on gross receipts of bridges, canals, 

period of 19 years, and in 30 years at that ratio express companies, ferries, insuranco 


Special taxes (licenses) for cattle and 
other brokers, builders, butchers, retail 








it will reach $240,000,000,000, and then a levy || companies, a ae, ages. ro 

of 1 per cent. tax on the taxable property || Legacies.......c..sc.s:ccssssessessessessesseene secesserece — LOAKRS7 

would pay the whole debt in a single year. Let || Successions............... 

posterity, then, pay at least the largest share of So sete sacbomerto mart osne 

this debt created in suppressing this rebellion || Other sources .........ccccssscseesessesevereeersreee 

for their benefit as well asours. This genera- 

tion has done its part, has endured the sacri- DI sins ih aston pes sipokcetacences 

fices of the war, has paid $1,500,000,000 of | ——=— 

war expenses, and now taxation should be || The Secretary of the Treasury estimates on 

vastly reduced under national and State au- | the basis of existing laws the revenues for th: 

thority to encourage productive industry, asit || fiscal year ending June 80, 1871, $393,000,000; 

may if this bill shall be passed. | the expenditures, $291,000, 000’; ; leaving a sur. 
RELIEF FBOM TAXATION. plus of $102, 000, 000 applicable to the pl ublic 

From the lst of March, 1869, to March, 1870, debt. 


the Government has paid $87,134,782 of the < If it is to the interest of the people to sige 
sathadial dekh. tinue the existing taxes by tariff and internal 
No other nation has ever given such a won- || Tevenue laws then pode psd 3100, 000,000 o! 
derful financial example. The effect has been Ag rete ge ran, ip wokcrwntage a 
to establish our public credit, and secure for ool iain al if the ieteteliares fend 
le 2 yrati ° > he 7 . ? eee 
Sve the admiration and respect of all na could not he reduced below $280,000,000 we 
But to accomplish this taxation has been and ought not to raise more yt $300,000, ie = 
yet is enormous. pay $10,000,000 a year of the other classes 
l’or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, if of ‘bonds oad es fk ce oo 
the present revenue lawsare continued in force, ee eee eee er ae ees 


; : - ; 25,000 g i ep rate of 
the receipts into the Treasury are estimated by || 22,000,000 a year by ae 9 - uf 
the Secretary as follows: interest, taxation can still further be reduce’ 


and yet annually pay $20,000,000 of the debt, 


‘us s $185 ° * ; 
Dente aan Denes aie ee necenenannner eae and thus maintain the pledge of the nation, 
eo ee ea a 5,000,000 || embodied in the provision for a sinking fund. 


Mise ellaneous ‘sources, including pre- If the tariff laws should be changed s0 
I rere een a sre 28,000,000 to remove some duties and reduce others. still 
iE or) Sev fast RE re ot. ve $393,000,000 |} $160,000,000 could probably be raised from 
- duties, though this might be somewhat re: 

During the last fiscal year the receipts were || duced. 

$370,943,747 ; the expenditures, $321,490,597 ; Then our policy is to abolish all internal 
leaving a surplus of $49,453, 14! ); and for the || revenue taxes except those levied on vices or 
first year of Grant’s administration the sur- || luxuries, or incomes so accumulated as to bear 
plus was nearly $100,000,000. taxation almost unfelt. The Commissioner o! 
The internal revenues were $160,039,344, || Internal Revenue estimates that we can raise 
derived from these sources for the last fiscal || annually from spirits and liquors $68,000,000 ; 


















year: tobacco, $35,000,000; and it is clear that from 
Spirits.......... socnsiniorseecdiemibedenalnanseeventeered $45,026,401 || lotteries, theaters, billiards, shows, carriages, 
Formonted liquors spabiacpbisicesehgs aidabaderaiten ESre watches, gold and silver plate, we can raise 
Banks. eee “3'335,516 || $2,000,000 or more. Then let us abolish all 
Gross receipts: small stamps and raise from large ones $1), 
Lotteries............++++ Pinndedbndaipieichiniaidi $60,329 000,000, abolish the income tax on all net 
Prt pee TF anvonans sik saben immenmnnnaeeals 2512 incomes under $2, 000, levy 3 per cent. ' 
Bowling- eM. tans. See incomes between $2, 000 and $6,000, anc 
ID sit ctbhalinantsshiatedenaieencbiplbepines 18,23 per cent. on all over, including incomes from 
Lottery-ticket GOREBID, chi csaincemesenin 58,240 517 102 banks, bonds, salaries, &e., and from those 
— 711 1Ve 


sources raise $25,000,000, and the residue from 
$78,409,665 |! other sources—corporations, legacies, succes 


Amount carried forward,........csssesseeees 
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... &¢, Thus we can, as the Commissioner || the consumer, or more frequently is appor- 
7 tioned between the two. 

When money is fluctuating in value fortunes 
are made and lost as gamblers win or lose by 
chance. When these fluctuations are sudden 
and great we may well employ the words of 
Webster in denunciation of such a currency 


as— 


says 

. ay sy special oO Cc ax, and ¢@ 
“Butep 20a onthe eee ake 
sein ens transactions of the country.” 

The articles bought with the wages of labor 

sht not to be taxed, because they fall upon 
~-sylation, not wealth. They cripple the ener- 
*-*. of labor in the struggle to gain a compe- 
> vey, homes, and education for all, and thus 
-\» the foundations of republican government 
and bring in their train ignorance, degrada- 
«». moral and political desolation. The pol- 

» which insists upon a speedy payment of 
‘ka whole debt will require that all these taxes 
-hall be retained, and if the debt is to be paid 
without any extension of the time there must 
io raised by taxation $150,000,000 annually 
for sixteen years to pay the principal of the 
This would require such an increase of 
-,xation as to prostrate every industrial enter- 

ise of the country. 

any argument needed to prove the neces- 
> of reduced taxation on the industries of 
ihe country ? 

fhe taxes levied under State and local au- 

hority impose upon lands and personal estate 
heavy burdens. When to these are added 
‘axes upon sales, upon the privilege of pur- 
suing a business, upon production, upon ex- 
pressage and freight, upon the capital that labor 
employs to produce wealth. and the wealth 
when produced, the result is that the rate of 
nterest is thereby increased, the profits of la- 
hor diminished, earnings are absorbed, foreign 
capital shuns investment; foreign production 
prospers not only by means of cheaper capital 
aud labor, but by reason of the burdens im- 
nosed on our own, and if we do not avert the 
evil our Waning commerce will still grow less, 
old industries and enterprises will not thrive 
and new ones will not be inaugurated com- 
mensurate with our wants and interests. 

[ speak in the interest of labor and for the 
henefit of the laborer. When these are disre- 
garded, our power, our wealth, our glory will 
decay. 


“The most effectual of inventions to fertilize the 
brow.” 

Or we may adopt the language of Jefferson, 
who said that fluctuations, 

“By breaking up the measure of value, make a 
lottery of all private property.” 

Webster defined our duty when he said: 

“The people of this country are entitled at the 


hands of this Government, to a sound, safe, and 
uniform currency. 











deal in it,or buy any species of property to 
manufacture or sell, charge a premium by way 
of insurance against loss by depreciation. The 
extent of this on our imports and on the nearly 
$7,000,000,000 of the gross value of the annual 
products of our population would reach many 
millions, falling on every consumer, and to that 
extent absorbing the product of his labor. 

But when the value of a currency is uniform, 
even paper not equal to gold, it may be made 
to answer every purpose of coin. 

The bill under consideration is designed to 
avert all these evils, secure an adequate cur- 
rency, attainable at fair rates and of uniform 
value. 





AMOUNT OF CURRENCY. 

Our paper currency now consists of green- 
backs, $856,000,000 ; fractional currency, $40,- 
068,512; national bank notes, $300,000,000 ; 
total, $696,063,512. But thisis not all in cir- 
culation. ‘The banks hold for the legal-tender 


its, in addition to $46,000,000 of 3 per cent. 
certificates, $86,000,000 of greenbacks, while 
the Treasury has an average of more than 
$10,000,000, and revenue officers under State 
authority hold probably $10,000,000 more, 
leaving only $588,885,564 in actual circulation, 
or less than $15 per capita of population. 

In May, 1865, we had in paper currency 
$807,000,000, and conceding that the one and 
two year 5 percent. Treasury notes $57,758,040, 
and $100,000,000 of the $168,241,960 of com- 
pound-interest notes were held out of circu- 
lation, there remained $649,241,960, or over 
$18 per capita of what our population then 
wasif the currency had been equally distributed 
allover the Union. Since then our population 
has increased 17 percent., the South has been 
opened up to commerce, and the territory 
requiring currency has doubled. 

With $200,000,000 annual State taxes; with 


[HE CURRENCY—THREE REQUISITE CONDITIONS. 

The functions and uses of money are so well 
understood I will not discussthem now. With- 
out money the business of a civilized country 
cannot be transacted. Labor to be productive 
requires capital or money to buy the materials, 
whose value it enhances by all the processes 
of industry. 

The money of a country should be sufficient 
inamount, attainable at fair rates of interest, 
and of uniform value. 

As money is useful, the limit of utility is only 
reached by a sufficiency for all purposes of 
legitimate trade; when it is in excess of this it 
begets speculation injurious to the whole com- 
munity, costing the people millions for en- 
hanced prices without enhanced value; when 
itis less than this, labor ceases to be employed 
and becomes unproductive just in proportion 
to the deficiency, precisely as a mechanic with- 
out an adequate supply of tools is unable to 
exhibit the measure of his skill in production. 
_ When money is deficient in amount or is 
vurdened with heavy taxation the competition 
in demand or the burdens it bears increases the 
tate of interest, and this, as the Comptroller 
ot the Currency says— 

.. 1s & burden on the business of the country, and 
ike every other item that enters into the expense 
“tconducting any business, the burden is borne in the 
tad by the customer or consumer,” 
or comes out of the producer. 

he cost of the capital which buys, grinds, 
and ships to market the farmer’s grain is de- 
ducted from the price paid him, and the cost 
of the capital employed by the mechanic or 
the manufacturer diminishes by so much the || used as money, but as a marketable commod 
prokt to him, or adds so much to the cost to II ity. 


$7,000,000,000, as I have already stated, much 
of it to be produced and exchanged by the aid 


will under contemplated reduction still reac! 
$140,000,000; with a vast domain of country 
over which to distribute the currency; with 
business, population, and wealth increasing, 
and in view of what every business man sees, 
feels, and knows, we canuot resist the conclu- 
| sion that a portion of the money now locked 
up and idle is needed for use in business. ‘l’o 
make no increase in currency is practical con- 
traction, in view of an annual increase of 34 
per cent. in population and of probably 5 per 
cent. in business and still more in wealth. 

In 1860 we had, bank notes, $207,000,000 ; 
coin, $200,000; in all, $13 per capita of pop- 
ulation, when all prices and values were much 
less than now, and now our paper currency, 
including bank reserves, reaches $17 per cap- 


I 





Sa 


rich man’s field by the sweat of the poor man’s | 


When currency fluctuates in value those who | 


reserve required by law and to meet depos- | 


industries producing a gross yearly value of | 


of currency with internal revenue taxes, which | 


ita, excluding $250,000,000 of coin no longer 


GLOBE. 


Ho. or Reps. 


It may be that if the great emergency of the 
war had not increased the volume of currency 
| it would have been our interest to have main 
| tained auniform per capifa amount. But now 
we have, of State debts, $300,000,000; of coun 
ty, city, and municipal debts, $500,000,000 ; 
of railroad mortgage debts, $700, 000,000, with 
$50,000,000 of individual mortgage debt in 
Ohio, and probably $500,000,000 in the United 
|| States, besides other immense individual in 
\| debtedness, much of all this contracted on the 
|| present currency basis and payable in currency, 
with salaries and taxes all fixed on the same 
|| bases, and it is now impossible to reduce our 
|| currency without wide-spread bankruptcy and 
| ruin. ‘The reason is plain. 
It is a universal law in financial experience, 
as announced by Doubleday in his Financial 
History of England, that— 


nr 





If the quantity of money circulating in acountry 
be suddenly increased then prices rise in the mass, 
If a decrease be suddenly brought about then pric: 
in that case fall in the mass.”—VPage 22. 


Now, it is only the dictate of common hon- 
esty that all this indebtedness, except in the 
comparatively few cases where coin payment 
was contracted for, should be paid in money 
of as nearly equal value as practicable with that 
in which it was contracted. In other word 
|| we should maintain substantially the same eu: 
rency basis, so that property will when sold 


ial 


command an equal amount of money as when 
the debts were contracted. If we do not it wil! 

take more labor, more property to pay debts. 
| ‘This has been ‘Mustrated in the experience 
| of IXngland and America. Let me cite one 
| case: in Kngland in 1812, with an abundant 
| currency, an estate was bought on credit (0: 
|| £60,000, on which the interest, £8,000, was 
|| paid up to 1821 and £10,555 of principal, and 
then the whole estate with another, costi: 
£72,000 in 1812, were both insuflicient to pay 
the debt. 

Contraction now will bring similar calamiti 
here—it means ruin. 





MORE MONEY FOR USE WITHOUT NEW 
INFLATION. 

The bill I have introduced proposes to issu 
$100,000,000 of 2 percent. twenty-year bond 
exchangeable for an equal amount of 6 pe 
cent. five-twenties, convertible on demand int» 
greenbacks, and reconvertible into 2 per cent. 
bonds, to be deemed lawful money for ba: 
reserves. Thenational banking lawof June 3, 
1864, provides that every bank shall continu: 


* 


For the period of twenty years from its organi: 
tion unless’”’ ‘ oh. ae “the franchi 
| shall be forfeited by a violation of this act.’’ 

| As the law authorizes the banks to continu 
| for some years to come it is the dictate of p: 
dence to make them as useful to the publi 
may be practicable. 

By lawthe banks are required to keep 
reserve in greenbacks, and from necessity they 
must keep currency to meet deposits. In Octo 
| ber last the deposits were $511,400,000, the 
reserve of bank notes, greenbacks, coin, three 
per cent. certificates, and cash items were in all 
$274,243,267. There is no necessity for kee, 
ing this vast sum idle. 

Pass this bill and the banks will procur 
‘* five-twenties’’ and exchange for 2 per cent 
and hold $46,000,000 in lieu of that amount 
of 3 per cent. certificates now held, and 
which it is proposed to cancel, and loan out 
$54,000,000 of their currency now locked up 
and idle. In that way, practically, wewill have 
no more currency, no inflation, but $54,000,000 
of the currency now held in banks will be lib- 
erated and utilized. Individuals may take 
| these bonds and use them as currency also; ! 
| do not say the whole of the bonds sho 

be issued at once. Practically the issue w 
be gradual, and it can be so limited in thi 
spect as to secure and maintain a curren 
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rm value, supplying only the demand of | 
increased and increasing trade and business. 

By this means the Government may save 
$400,000 annually, being 1 per cent. on the 

15. 000,000 of 3 per cent. certificates, equal i in 
currency to $516,000, and 4 per cent. gold on 

1,000,000, which is $2,100,000, equal in 

rency to $2,420,000, or a total saving of 

956,000. 

PORKREEP CURRENCY OF t IFORM VALUE L-ESUMP- 
TION. 

Within six months gold has fluctuated in 
value from 12 to 60 per cent. premium over 
greenbacks. Something must be doneto secure 
uniformity of value. ‘The bulls and bears 

Wall street, the gold gamblers, amass for- 
tunes by creating panic and misfortune, and no 
man know s when or how he may safely pursue 
un honest business. (See Rep. No. 31, House 
lveps. Alst Cong, 2d Sess.) ‘The bill under con- 

ideration provide s that the Secretary of the 
l'reas shi il] on demand redeem greenbacks 
ea ad J cents coin for every greenback 
dollar for two years, and after that at an 
advance of | per cent. every six months until 
par is reached in twelve years, the greenbacks 
0 brought into the ‘Treasury to be paid out in 
sbursements or exchanged for gold at the 
ume rate, but in no case less than the carrent 
marketrate. Asapartofthis scheme duties may 
be paid in greenbacks at the prescribed rates, 
und when the current market premium on gold 
is not less than the prescribed rates, interest 
on national bonds may be paid in the same way 
to holders so electing, and in California, Ne- 
vada, and Oregon, where gold isin common use 
ile revenues may be collected in coin at the 
prescribed rates if not greater than the current 
market rates. ‘This will demolish gold opera- 
tik in Wall street,and the gold gamblers’ 
‘upation will be gone.’’ ‘This means the 


resumption of specie payments in twelve years 
and a currency all the time of fixed value, or 
if resumption comes sooner it will not be forced 
but the 1 of commercial and industrial 


ENT PRICK OF GOLD, 

i know the current market rate of gold is 
less than the prescribe d rates of the bill. In 
September, 1508, gold was 145; it fluctuated, 
but generally with a gradual decline, till in 

larch, 186%, it Louched 130}, its lowest point 

for three preceding years; and it more than 
maintained this rate until within the last few 
weeks, when our heavy exports of cotton and 
readstufls, with | favorable result of our 
foreign commerce for six months, and gold 
ious in New York to depress gold, have 
united to bring gold down to 112. If com 
mercial causes can continue this result, the 
country will take the consequences in a shrink 
of values of property. And if we may 

not legisiate to avoid this, we can at least 
‘vislate to prevent the Saahualians in values 

) disastrous to all the interests of the country, 
and tix a point beyond which gold shall not 
u nu ol Erpneeneun Sagniee e. 

SrEEDY RESUMPTION IMPOSSIBLE, 

With $700,000 ‘O00ot paper currency and only 
$250,000,000 coin, resumption is impossible. 
Qur annual product of gold and silver is grad- 
ually diminishing, while the export to pay in- 
terest in Kurope has rapidly increased in the 
last ten years, In 1860 less than $2,000,000 
in gold coin would pay the annual interest on 
ail national, State, municipal, and corporation 
bonds held in Europe, while now it will require 
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National Debt, c&c. 


—Mr. Lawrence. 


| banks and t the business of the country, and | 
| finally the rebellion precipitated suspension. 
} TNE ROAD TO RESUMPTION. 

|| ‘The road to resumption is to reduce expend- 
} 


| tinue an honest and economical administration 
| of the Government. 


| NATIONAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 


General Grant’s administration has honestly || 
y 


| collected the revenues, and been economical 

|| in expenditures, as shown by comparing the 
receipts and expenditures during the last year 
of President Johnson and the first of President 
Grant, as follows: 


hece ipls from March 1, 186 5, fo March SS TROD. 


1] From customs.............+s0e See” $176.200,692 79 
i} From internal revenue 5,138,168 99 
1} From other sources 


‘WMO yo 
S968 968,518 77 


Ree ipte from Mare A 1, 18 yt, fo March 1, 1870. 
From customs od ..8179,956,743 85 
Krow internal revenue 175,467,141 04 
From other source cian OY,O3d,213 93 





: 8304, 959 098 82 


‘This 18 an increase of $26,690,580 in one 
year, of which more than $20,000,000 is inter 
nal revenue, notwithstanding a large reduction 
in the rate of taxes. Over $75,000,000 of the 
internal revenue for the last year were from 
spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors. 

T ‘he expendiiures for eleven months of John- 
son’s last year, and Grant's first, show this 


| 

result: 

i} Total expenditures from March 1, 1868, to February 
BE ae eee $327 067,284 53 


Total expenditures from March 1, 1869, 
to February 1, 1870 


271,927,303 09 


seid ena $35,139,981 44 
Or a reduction of $5,000,000 a month and $60,000,000 a 
year, egu ul to the interest on $1,090,000,009 of the 
public debt. 

THE TARIFF. 

Taxation in every form should protect and 
encourage labor and all our industries. Our 
policy is to levy heavy daties on articles of lux- 
-” foreign wines, brandies, silks, broadcloths, 
and other commodities consumed by the wealthy 


Decrease iu cleven months 


coin, but add “nothing to cur resources. On 
other articles less rates should be levied, so 
far as oe may be necessary to raise revenne 
and in such form as to impose no unjust bur- 
dens on indusiry or the wages of labor. 





RESUMPTION,. 

Resumption of specie payments can only fol 
lowaceumulated wealth. We must, as citizens 
and as 2 nation, prodace more than we con- 
|| sume, sell more than we buy. The Secretary 
of the Treasury in his report says: 





“The ability of the country to resume specie pay- 
ments will not he due to any special legislation upon 
that subject, but to the condition of its industries 
and to J 8 financial relations to other countries 
These, of course, willbe morc or lessde pendent upon 
the gener: al polic 'y of the Government.’ 

Speedy resumption can only be effected by a 
| contraction of the currency, followed by low 
prices of property and wages, enabling the cred 
itor to destroy the debt or class and bring wide 
spread financial ruin. 

The bill now before us follows the recom- 
mendation of the President’s message, which 
suggested— 

“The propriety of redeeming our currency at its 

narket value, increasing the rate at which currency 
| will be bought and sold from day to day, or week to 


week,” &c. 


over $100,000,000, and the total value * our || . One of the ablest of the great newspapers of 

coinage for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, || the country on the 25th of October said: 

was 01 nly $34,881,958, and the total sentlads of | f shee must be a dizorep of the Administration 

rolds . || from the markets. iat better way could be de- 
id andsilver, ine luding this coinage, has been |/ vised, under the presont diseased currency system, 

e eer ted suflic tently high at $72,615,121. than to fix arate at which the Treasury will sell gold 


In 1860, with $207,000,000 paper currency 
and $200,000,000 coin, any sudden and great 


} 
demand for coin deranged the condition of the | 


safe. Suppose the Government shall provide that it 
will cash all the greenbacks presented in gold at 45 


i premium. Gold could not go above that. It would | 


| itures, encourage productive industry, and con- || 


or the extravagant, which drain the country of 


to all comers? This should be high enough to be || 
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be free to go lower. And ifit should sta; 
at 45, so long as we have the presen 
rency. it would be better for all th 
country.’’—Cincinnati Cazette, 

The opinions I am now urging I mai; 
in an article in the New York Tit nes o "J 
ary 9, 1869. 

We cannot resume in two or three or 
years, for if this were certain, the adyanoa 
the value of greenbacks would be so great {}),. 
holders would hoard them away becau 





| profitable to keep than use as currency, 


EXPERIENCE OP ENGLAND. 
Eugland suspended specie payments 
27th of February, 1797, and while the sugpe, 
sion continued, in 1819, Parliament pass 
‘Peel's currency bill,’’ *‘ for the restorat; 

of cash payments’’ ‘‘ irom and after the 
day of May, 1823,”’ and abolished all }q;, 
notes less than £5. But this bill commene./ 
gradual resumption, ‘‘ beginning with an issu 
of gold at £4 1s. the ounce in 1820, and ey) lo 
ing with the standard mint price of £3 |; 1 
i0}d.’’ In other words, redemption of 

at a discount—gradual resumption. 

But Mr. Cobbett declared that- 

‘*Before this bill could be carried into e ymplet e] 
execution, 1,900,000 persons at least must di 
hunger ;— = 
that it never would be completely carried tol 
and that— 

“if it were so he would suffer Castlereagh to | 
him alive, while Sidmouth stirred the coals, a: 
Canning stood by to make a jest of his groans 
Cobbett was right. In 1823 Parl: armen 
spited from resumption the £1 and £2 now 
eleven years; and though the Bank of Ling 
did not accept the respite the other banks ¢ 
issued more currency, and thus relieved 
distress which resumption had brought; |) Lng 
unfortunately, by adding ‘* not less than 50; 


i 


| cent.’’ to the circulating money up to |»: 


stimulated speculation, followed by cont: 

producing new disasters, and in May, 182), 

£1 and £2 country bank notes ceased | 

circulated. L’rom February, 1816, to Augu 
1817, the Bank of Kngland reduced 
counts from £23,000,000 to £7,000,0 


between 1819 and 1822 reduced her cir 1c 


tion nearly by £7,000,000, and her discow ( 
merchants from £9,000,000 to £4,000 i 
But the financial historian tells us the effec! Ui 


that— 

“Phe universal fall of prices 
The distress, ruin, and b: ankrt uptey 
** were universal, affecting boih the greatint 
land and ease but among the landlo: 
estates were burdened by mortgages”’ 

‘the effects were most marked.’ 

‘in hundreds of cases » from the tremendous rei 
tion in the pris of fland.’ ‘ 
states barely sold for as much as weuld pay o 

wastes izes; and hence the owners were stri 


ruined th 
4 


| all and made beggars 


Alison, in his History of Kurope, reterriag 


| to Peel’s bill of 1819, says: 


eer 


The sudden and prodigious contraction 


| currency rendered the next three years a peri 
| ceaseless distress and suffering. The effec : 


prices was not less immediate or appallir 
sauk in general within six months to ) hi ill thei 


i, mer amount, and remained at that low icv 


| lamities here. Our imports and exports wou. 


the next three years. Imports : feet from 1 
£36,000,000 in 1818 to £29,769,000 in 1821 : exports 


| £45,000,000 in the former year to 235,000,000 | 
| latter. 


Speedy resumption would bring similar 


diminish, the means of paying interest on | 
public debt would be diminished, the nati 


credit would be impaired, bonds would 


down in value, public and private debis wou 


| maintain their proportions, with all the m 


of payment reduced. Half the States o! 
South, with their immense State debts, 
fail to make provision to pay interest, as 60" 


of the States did after the financial cri a 
| 1836. To avert evils like these resump! t 
must be gradual, 80 that present indebte dn "s I 


may be paid on the basis of the prices und 
which it was contracted. 
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3 illus trating the subiect Lhave di cae to preseribe all rules and rulations and do all act 1864. siaicthtellibdhiie dibitess-«ipaiiiladaielabenad 355,8 
, - 7 nee iry to carry into ei sf the provision of thi And June ] , quarter en ling December 
d thon pins act, and control banking associations 2s to deposit s1, JAG eile teens RDssteakewibad saben 
ao Mt, j tol 7 . fo ES . \ ind the » loaning thereof, a herein authorized. July 16, juartor « ding Mareh r 
vbint " AWRENCE, on leave, introd 1 the Sec. 4. And bi further enacted, That the Seer 1965 . 
I ing | tary of the Treasur ity in his diseretion requireall |} Oygarter ending Jun , 186 me 17, 
to provide for funding the public del _ {| internal revenu in California, Né vada, ind Oreg mn Quarter ending September 30, Sod. . =158,58 
3 See ern ' Se ee eee en ee to be paid in gold coin, allowing th value preseribed, 
ndous J el pee OF LELWOP t, Lo ure uniformity rh tie when not i nt market rates, so as to . 
. Ht Bos aes eee SRET ORC s COE SOO en make the pay: equal to payments in United i mount su ribed 
d pay ¢ io and mode of resuming specie payments. States notes. A r pay interest on the bonds 
@ stripp wcled by the Sena ud Hor seas Representa of the Unite ; lders so electing,in Unite: as 
the Unit eee ti vert tin G UsVEBS ABC} | States notes, att va for the time being herein August Lo, sud, quarter ending March 
e, rete! That the Secretary of the ze90 sury is hereby prescribed, whe :ecurrent market rate of cold is | a wc seevesavones ener stresses a 
rized to issue coupon or registered bondsofthe || not less than the prescribed rates, so that the pay- || And Jane 1), quarter ending Jup 
{States in such form, of suc wee pet alc 9 ments so made shall be cquivalent for the gold }} And July 15, 1865, quarter endi 
bleat such places as he may prescribe, equa ‘nterest payabl 12 And the Seeretary tember 30, 1866......... ve 
int to$1,400,000,000, redeamablein gold coin of att rreasury } retion 1 ive customs Quarter ending Decer ber ol, 
‘ ilue and fineness with the present gold eoin duth 1 United ' : mount eanivalent Quarter ending March 1, oe 
ited States, at the pleasure of ¢ Un / in value t 1 : 1 f e tim eing Quarter ending June ) i at 
Ves, in three equal proportions respectively, mh herein presc! i wuarter ending DECMIRSE o>, 2 + 
ty, thirty, and forty years, and payable respec! Quarter « nding December ‘1, 1867. 12) 
in te thereafter, and bearing yearly in From December 31 to ebruary 2, 1508 
pa semi-annu ee in g ved eon of the ‘i isURY DevarTMENT, June 29, 1868. _ } poe 
i ie aforesa! at arate not exceet din: Ly per cont. platement wing the actsof Congress authori fotal amount re leemed by purchase 
the bonds 1 ableafter twauty ¥¢ cars, and not || ing the issue of 6 per cent. five-twenty bonds, and t id conversion as = 
Smita eding 4 per cent. on the residue of said bonds; amountissued on ace of subscriptions, sales, and 
simular ( 1 said bone is and the interest thereon all be conversion of other ties, by quartors, tothe 20th The aggregate outstanding principal of the d 
pOrts WOU. exempt from all taxes and assessments under ta of February, 1568, inel : of the United States, as repres¢ mit l by bonds, nv 
rest on | ul rity of the United Siates, or under apy State, six pereent, live-twenty bonds, acis of February 25, and other securities, was greates the Lat Tar 
ae vel, or loos! author: ; i a th dh i 1s a thoriz ¢$500,000,000; supplem ry acts au 1866. when the whole amount of the t al. 
ui usively, par for par, for the redemption thorized $14,009,000 additional, nam act March bonds is nee se the 2's ifie Railroad ¢ pa i 
WOulu , jf OX¢ Hauge io hn eq Litt amount ol the ut > 4, 1f } hands a i ) ,and Jan cash in Treas- 
lebis wou nding bonds ot t ie United States known a the |) uary 28, 1865, 24,000,000. UY, WAS 010000000 000 os 01, 900, 000 
il the m i ite te paroh: pi gets me pee 4° |’ May 1, 1862, quarter ending June 39, On March 1, 1867, it in bi a ed 
tes Of SEC. 2, Maal hi, + fos the) = acte 7 i'h oaks ey Pa evsleveiues ay ; tated 514,990,600 09 was seeasescsensonnce & 14,921, ya 
a the pablo - ae ae Quarter endi September 30, 1862 , 589,805 45 On March 1, 1568, it : 
bts. ¥ treasury ig authorized to issuel ed bonds || ¢ canthh ceding Daeamber Si. 106s 8740802 16 mee fio = vessevee 20497,359,622 84 
u mite I States, of the denomination ol s10 }, OF Ou ter ‘ n Ma ch 31. 1863...... 7.172.900 a || On March 1, 1869, it 
tiple thereof, to the amount of $109,000.00, || Quarter endin: June 30, 186 156'583°753 8 WAS. sssceerrssseecerees 26491,399,904 (959,71 
= mable in 5 id coin of qual vatuc ROG Resse Coaster ond! eptem)« I ), 1863... 84,639,628 g 5] On kebruary 1, 1870, 
; ue present gol ld coin ot the | nited States, at *. = lac pane 161, / + ++ a 410.704 O75, . 20, Gof, 
40 pleasure of the United States aftor twenty years, ep aes Ma woe ae ; or A =" daa ; Ys haiti 
bevring yearly interest, payable in lawful money | RUSE OES ane i “ 1865, “'f "000,000 4 Total reduction v 
iat *. the rate of 2 per cent., exempt from all taxes or la abs eee ue : ’ ’ 





rr ae; 


essments under the authority of the United States, . : ad thie . : , , 
under any State, municipal, or local authority, Pota $514,780,500 00 || Reduction during the last 11 months... $ 
itch bonds shall be exchanged, par for par, for an 2 
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Ho. or Reps. National Debt, de.—Mr. Lawrence. 41st Cona.....2p Spec a6 
Table exhibiting the amount of the various denominations of legal-tender notes and temporary loans outstanding, and the cash in the Uni yo 
States Treasury, and the bank notes outstanding at various dates since July 1, 1862. 
(Each amount is made up to and includes the date of the day preceding that given in the margin.] 
a "S “a, A mr gt : 2? . merece Jash in Treasury 
| $73 es Eeea | B38 : , |$8333 oe 
| 2e8 23 dass | Sy dj aee8 enter 
| ems . a bees | gee Gos 3 “Be 5 “ 3 
oa ~ Hs— | So. 29 = aae2od A 5 3 8 
| 22 eG . o”;. aa ook on. ; saa” 2 | 2 © ——= 
Date. we sy ah ake 685A «Ss a aging a - a 5 
w Gas os:s | Bes? es ¢ 22527 2 oo | 3 | ‘3 
| omy oun an avza | sacSe | ~s ° a*exSao = ad | 2 oz 
| ¢ =" 5 on | aa’ SS © 2 Ssssc2: | oa - 
i; ~ 256 Suse | e5c's 2 a —se ick ° be a —=5 
= mse et2-c | e266 - | a 3S ooo = bi | oa 7 
Sa 5 Oe Bees | me a 2 Bow Of S =) = o~ 
} ~ 2 = > aa Zw A oO a) ty 
19862. | 
DO By cscncuns $149,660,000 | - - - - *$183,938,945 | . ; | 
16) 
July 1.........] 390,997,608 | $20,192,456 | - - - $102,334,085 - 238,677,218 - 
1864 
Juno 20 42,160,569 22,210), 183 | $153,720,850 &3,,880,000 75,157,815 “ cs - $114 
August 1:33, 166,563 414,421 14 ‘ 32,883,760 56,587, 169 - $126,196,607 - - 13, 
August 31 4:53, 160,569 2 345,217 139,973,423 45,889,680 - 54,400,352 | - - } 2 17,189 
October] 433, 100,569 | 24,502,413 12 1,862, 250 102,329,680 49,550,345 | - - | 7 24, \ 
November 1.| 433,160,569 | 20,725,871 | 120,519,110 | 102,329,680 48,148,976 - -* - - 19,863, 
180) 
January 1] - - | $76,066,420 : > | 3 
February | - | $5,653,700 - o - 
March 1 - 97,589,000 - - | - i 
April 1 - - - - - 110,917,100 - - “ 96,48 
May 1 433,160,569 24,366,541 57,758,040 | 168,241,960 61,108,412 | 2°3.690,080 . . - 16,8 
Juno 1........ $33,160,569 24,667,404 50,856,380 175,143,620 - 71,428,72 134,212,395 - - - 25,148 
July 1 sees] 402, 701.842 25,005,820 44,954,250 193,756,080 - 89,981,077 146,137,860 - | . 00,2 
August 1 133,160,569 25,750,033 30,954,230 | 272'121.470 - 99,116,815 | 161,231,715 - | $81, 401,775 | $35,387,858 | 116;7 
September] 433,160,569 26,344,743 33.954, 230 217,024,160 - | 107,148,713 176,213,955 - 42'789, 984 45,435,771 R898 
Octobe r ] 428, 160,569 25,487,755 32,054,234 917.012, 141 - 115,885,749 190,847,055 - 56,236,441 32,740,789 O8,977 
November] 428,160,569 26,057,469 536,901 173,012,141 - 99,107,745 204,509,190 $65,000,000 33,800,592 34,504,987 ( 
December 1 $26,741,306 26,105,197 167,012,141 89,523,107 | 219,875,633 - 44,587,142 47,224,379 4 
1566, 
January 1 426,231,590 26, 000,421 I 180,012,141 97,257,195 236,636,098 » | 44,993,271 45,735,551 (), 728, 
J’ebruary 1. $23, 902,22 } 5, 245 fi 180,112,141 | - 114,755,840 249.07 5,543 | 56,050,186 51,443,162 107,4 
March 1 123,435,373 97,523°73 i) 8,5 7 4,012,141 | - 118,577,940 257,005,043 | | 60,282,767 55,736,192 | 116, 
April 1. $22,749,252 28,005,452 8,535.90 172,012,141 | - 121,751,970 263,411,653 - 60,077,680 62,069,701 122.1 
DROW Discscscce 415,164,518 28,192,018 6,036,900 167,012,141 - 131,497,854 269,299,638 - 61,310,622 76,676,407 137, 
Junel,, (12,128,318 27,334,965 162,012,140 - | 124,561,486 275,879,943 79,011,126 50,679,958 129, 
July 1 . 100,891,568 27 OFO,877 159,012,140 - { 20,174,997 | 281,479,908 85 881,510 52,638, wh S war 
August 1.. 400,361,728 26,084,139 156,012,140 “ | 118,665,470 285,319,903 - 7 5,995.5 205 61,: i317 lar 
September 1... 399,603,592 265,483,998 | 155,512,140 - | 45,538,000 | 288,719,588 - 56,207,749 76,333,918 | 132.6 nua 
October 1] 309,165, 292 27,029,273 155,512,140 | - } 22,500,000 | 291,064,321 - 41,953,858 | 86,259,900 ua 
vember 1 $90,195,785 'T 588.010 | 148,512,140 ° | 292,964,535 236,785,035 30,913,942 99, 113 "Ol ) us 
December ] 385,441,849 28,620, 250 - 147,387,140 | - | . 296,882,32 - 40,195,821 95,168,816 l larch 
| j 7. | j h 
January | 380,497,842 28,732,812 144,900,840 | - 298,58 33, 97,841,568 7 12 
February 1] 381,427,090 28,743,7: 143,064,640 - - 298,614,754 5, 97 354604 142.4 April J 
March ]...... 876,235,626 29,514,722 | 141,308,830 | - { 298,738,734 52.5% 107,271.03 | 1,82 April 2 
April 1 O79, 417,24 ) 29,217, 495 139,028,630 298° 866,824 4,: 105,956,477 14 May 14 
BOP Decwitis 374,247,687 28,975,379 134,774,510 | - 298,828,624 : 3,8: | 114,250,444 18,08 lay 28 
DUNG Lerersme 73, 200.737 28,458, 075 130,030,240 | - 298,130,874 72, 666,165 98,758, {18 171,42 | 
July 1... 371,992,029 B07 5 24 - 122,394,480 | . - 298.6 25,379 - 71,979 564 | 108,419,6: 8 ou) y2 
August 1 369,164,844 094,730 . 3 3 - - 298,812, 314 mo 474,296 | 102,905,174 179,37 
ptember 1 365,164,844 20; 399 173 959,380 5,279,186 299,043,841 A7 073,075 101,263,020 July 3 
October | 361 164 yt 29,864, 718 959,380 : 80 | - 5,012,204 | 299,108,996 - 31,813,350 | 103,298,660 1] \ugus' 
November 1 144 40,706,633 868,240 "1, 875.040 | $11,560,000 4,168,376 299,153,296 - 92 458,081 111,540,317 Senten 
December 1 173 30,929,984 868, 240 69,315,110 12,855,000 2,880,901 299,401,456 - 37,486,175 | 100,690,646 S, 0 
1868. he 
January 1 31,597,584 716,192 56,197,590 | 23,265, 000 | 2,674,816 299,846, 206 25,770,35 108,430,254 14 tobe 
February 1... 32,246,439 716,192 53,145,170 | 25,040,000 | 2,474,625 299,932,296 - 25,770,350 98, 491,165 19 Noven 
* For January 1, finance report for 1863, page 224. 4 For July, 1864, finance report for 1864, pages 18 and 19. 
} Finance report for 1865, page 9 ¢ Statis ties of the United Sti utes, page 55. 
eer lwo Lbaee ve lige taow ° om 
Suyesy |SS8SS | =. * Ssesags Cash in Treasury. 
Sesser joss S| sg “i SEc~ Ye - 
PR ASORIES =o | 88 Ed |ESSsesc2 || of 
Dato. ‘. . Sesieess aa aS 6M S.5 BS So 
| B+ GBeoiseul . o's ac BR o~ 2S & ™ oO 
| SO > tpn uae O7 ot = eoS$seacse ~ an 
SOKO SPESCHKESE eS = soMipens? = 
ASSIA soSeess ae eH aQSSsS8 a 
ra | o 
" 

1868. | Janua 
March 1...... $356,157,747 $616,192 $52,407,780 | $25,585,000 | $1,890,700 | $299,680,706 | $21,754,082 | $106,623,37 nua 
April 1.... 356,144,727 616,192 51,403,560 | 26,290,000 | = 1,284,000 | 299,705,672 rte 99 279,617 Febru 
REP Bs einreiiiias 356,144,727 616,192 49,318,960 | 28,330,000 1,032,400 | = 29 7174 ) 106,909,658 Maret 
A I cae 144,212 589 555,492 29,617,250 | 50,000,000 | 883,639 299,794,600 90,228,559 Mare} 
July 1. 3H 141.723 | 32°626°951 555,492 | 28,161,810 | 50,000,000 | 797,02) | 209,782,859 | 99,914,105 April 
August 1. 3 4 021,07 3 31,867,818 555,492 27,618,800 50,000,000 | 746,52 299 868,018 6G, ; 8 3'409'917 \pril 
Se ptember 1. 556,021,073 31,802,218 5,492 15,628,900 | 62,205,000 | 744.5 920 | 290,922, 170 iS OTL O70 92 570,901 April 

Seever &...:...... 506,021,073 | 32,933,614 445,492 11,5 574, 000 | 65,230,000 744,920 200,806,565 13,365,994 965,891,847 May 1 
ecehae ] 356,021,073 33, 413,985 | 445,492 58,325,000 | 314,869 | 299, 887,675 10, 465,033 | 103,407,985 June 
December 1.... 356,021,073 | 33,875,268 | 445,492 53,140,000 | 243, 160 | 299,825,029 | 18,253,946 | — $8,425/374 | } 

1869, | | 
SOUR TF ociciisss: 356,021,073 | 34,215,715 | 445,492 3,878,290 | 55,865,000 197,310 299,747 569 13,063 92 Bi - 11 
February 1 356,021,073 | 35,511,127 | 445,492 8,599, 170 57,410,000 193,313 290,735, 987 17.441 "93 2 | : - 106,174 
March 1... , 356,021,073 | 36,781,547 | 375,432 2 57,140,000 | 189,010 299,853,417 16,853, 98,741,260 | | 115,594, 

BE Bo ricaciens 356,065,155 | 36,675,830 | 360,192 ( 54,605,000 | 188,510 299,822,983 6,802.62 104.2 - | 111,¢ 
May 1 356,063,844 35,350,323 347,792 3/097. 000 | 53,240,000 | 188,510 | 209 853,765 7,896,564 108,; 333939 - 116,235 
ci ) oe 15,059,244 | 88,452,323 2'956.3: 50 | 53,075,000 186,610 | oe terene 19,984,555 105, 180189 | 3,093,295 128,255 
July 1.. 455,056,832 | 32,062,027 2,871,410 | 52,120,000 186,310 | 299,742,475 37,097,818 | 110,202,712 | 156,167 
August 1. 396,116,719 | 31,030,299 2,785,910 | 50,810,000 | 184,110 299,7 782 810 | 23,381,654 | 103,131,610 d | =. 153,556, 
. September 1 6,114,913 | 30,711,799 2°714.980 | 50,780,000 | 183,110 | 299.746.310 | 12140487 | 1oL‘2I "986 37331, 895 150,691, 
s October 1 a 3,114,643 | 33,001,298 2,640,770 | 50,545,000 | 183,010 299,789,895 6,559,004 108,804,058 166,114, 
November l..... 356, 113,258 035,442 2.576.210 | 47,640,000 182,410 | 209.7 95 G55 7'948 "905 116/994:711 188.523 
} December 1.... 356,113,258 | 35,885,564 2,521,150 | 47,195,000 182,160 599. 25,193 11'802°765 5 105,969,949 194,67 
x 1870. 
; January............. 356,113,098 | 39,762,664 288,892 2,453,820 | 45,545,000 182,069 | 219,629,322 12,773,953 109,159,475 87,454,277 | 209,587 ; 
February............ 356,110,258 | 40,063,512 282,982 2,404,190 | 45,530,000 181,960 | 763, 170 8,690,807 101,600,730 97,082,383 QU7.50 
it 
eo" 
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it showing the market* price of United States bonds in London on or about the 1st and 15th of each month, from September 20, 1862, 
ri ‘ ad . ed 
to December 28, 1867. 


\fatemle 


| United States cou- United States cou- United States cou- United States cou United Statescou 
pon bonds,6 per} pon a" per pon bonds,6 per, pon bonds,5 per| pon bonds, 6 per 
. | :e 868 -ent., 1874. . . easel ‘e Ri} can . aa 
Period—1862. | cent., 1868, cent., ‘ Period—1863. cent., 1508. cent., S74. cent., 1881. 





| Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. | Bid. | Asked. 














—_— ELT ee ee ———,e — 
A COMORES LO ii iiciccnscccncccis 70 74 623 63 
le ee, ri 10 74 i) 61 
| January 3l... GU 65 56 7 
February 14...... G4 6 55 
1} February 28 60) 6 G4 
1! March 14... <iainn 62 OO 5 GU 
{co ese Necisimbaieas 62 G6 33 
} | April Ds cca cane 62 66 7 ) 
| April 25. 62 66 6 38 
| May 2. iwisuckenbedl mentewena GL bb ,) 
| NE cea: ack ce ccepe ume 62 (j 7 ) 
|| May 30. bens 68 8 62 . 
| | PO Toh ceccsscoxvecennre ; Oi 70 6] 63 70 71 
POG sisinsac i vaninasee rietinae 58 G07 67 GO} 
| | MEM Bissvecccac eal 58 GO 67: 68} 
| | | August 1. 68 V0 ia iv 
1! August 15. 69 “i 
UE BARRING GOP cs is chnes ccna cgeaiswannners 68 m1) 
i} September 12........... Pe 70 71 Go 71 
2 70 | 74 66 68 September 26.... 68 70) 
. 70 74 | 66 63 A RICCO T viicassinec ; 70 j 60 of i) 73 
73 75 | 70 72 Bi RSME I eco ccs exsiavehinisecamcuacions 58 62 6S 72 
\ 70 74 60 65 11 November 14........... ets ; 60 65 7) 
\ 73 75 63 65 LOCC ey. ee 60 65 ( 70 
74 76 644 | 654 WY SENOS acs cociassessecensesaccnas 58 62 60 65 63 68 
70 744 | 64 65F RP NINN B Oriiiictnceniscacscsbesces 65 68 ( 65 65 70 
| ' 
re : so 
| United Statescoupon United States coupon | United States coupon | United Statescoupon 
| bonds, 6 per cent., bonds, 5 per cent., bonds, 6 per cent., bonds, 6 per cent., 
i s 7 TARR — «yy ) 2+) 
Period—1864. —_ _e _ ae 
i— 
| Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
63 OH | 6] 63 63 GO 
64 68 ov Hy? 63 OO 
62 65 | 5Y Ol 6] 63 
62 G6 60 62 63 64 
6.3 65 ov bl 63 64) 
Of 66 59 61 65) 65 
63 65 59 Gl 63 65 
63 65 59 61 63 ( 
Ar 63 65 58 60 63 6 
Ay 60 62 4 58 60 62 
60 6t 52 4 0) 62 
| 60 Ot 2 54 , 60 - 
6) 64 Ad 56 58 62 4 D6 
DO 607 oo) 1} ) I | 52 
10 1b 
J | WA 13 
\ sebeweeeeenee o 4] 1 
‘ - ov wo) 
tember 17 - 12 4\}} 
tober 1 - 43 a, 
ver 15 - 47 $7 
rember 5. 42 3 
103 114 
- 12 1. 
‘i - 423 42} 
) - $4 145 


a ae Ca ace : 
| United Statescou- | United States cou- | United States cou- | United States cou- United Statescou 


pon bonds, 6 per pon bonds, 6 per pon bonds, 6 per pon bonds, 6 per pon bonds, 6 per 
Neg se cent., 1881. cent., (5-20, ) 1882. ee cent., 1881. cent., (5-20,)1882.| cent., 1885. 
Period—1865, Period—1866. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 


153 MI DIN, cacaincncctucions 694 66 
{7 PO MEURET  Bicscisccicesvceces ( ‘ 
51 5] February 17 ...........000 ; 6 Oy 
. - 51 5] March 3 de dies : ’ iv 1 
- - 52% 534 MI ONG ooo vcxecd A seecacbn denice . 10) 7] 


) 
18) 







- - 50s OD4 BIAS .. cscscksaoves ; _ 3 
; ° 593 OU, April 14 sencess ecccene @néeue bs f - 
- - 58) 59 April 28......... jdeiuaiiddamiacs - 70) i( 
- - 644 65 May 19.......... a ead - 6o% 6 
- - | 67 674 June 2 . t 04 
a 73 68 ee | 6h 
- = 705 71 Se ice aii meied ana - - ( 6H 
- - 71 71} UNE ER eons toneasinace : - f 60) - 
a : 
- - i0 104 August 4 ae wile OS, 
iicgateaniind - - 6S 68} August 18.......... : cs - 6: c 
IR - - | 683 69 September 1 iz 74 i 
September 16... } ~ - 67% 68} September 15 7 7 ‘ ‘ 
»‘ , oa _ i ' ' » - 
eptember 30... | - ! . 70 (U, September 2)....... i] 71) 
October 14........ | ° . 68} 683 CORO OO Din sccscccestcscwrs Hane Os 70 
‘ | | 
cowed - a 69 October 20......... Aamenioteis 6: 
OPIN I  ii scaie ww ececniconincnss - - | 633 633 NewS BOF 8... 1cscesceresaveweines - - OS OSs 
vecember 2..... - nie 643 647 November. 17 ..0ss sscesesexecews . (0 i 
Yecember 16..., - - 633 63} EOGMEIONGE  vesiiateouardidededsarnd 60 i 69 ( 
Yecember 30 - - | 64} 643 December 15.............c0ee0e 10 7] 69 
tenon gg ee — 








*These prices are taken from the London Economist, + Ex-coupons, Paper missing from fil 
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Luited States coupor United States coupon , United Statescoupon | United Statescoupon | | 


nited Sta 
ls, 5 per cent., bonds, 6 per cent., bonds, 6 per cent., bonds, 6 per cent., bonds 
18a] “) ) 18 198° 
l *),) 1882 l 























i ily 7 
) ‘2 i 71 
to tes i dz ~ 
‘ it 
5 - ; 
, j ii i 
' 
i - 7 
} . 6 71) 
‘i Gi ’ 
OS { 
‘ ‘ - i hla oy 
i2 7- i ’ r\ 70 
7 iv 7 7 
é 75 j 7 } bs 68 
(, lpi iclion Of the United States for the tu enty-two years from 1848 to 1859, inclusive. 
{mount carried by 
. : . > “oe . issenvgers ‘aleu- ta 
‘rr !)xports of treasure from San Francisco per ships’ manifests from 1848 to 186: ty . t a eis ; 
dd oa n per : 
cent. 
{ , nNelusive ) 600,000 
mated mura 
; ‘4 ‘y) | ss { ) AR 
) 4,577,900 d 
196,500 GO,AG1,54 
> » 204,563 yi) 
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‘I r UON! ..0e 2D ESS The Tariff Mr. Wilso 
ion J uct of the State from 1 to || Nev ada stom, 1852 to 1507, inclusive, amount 
8.41 j California, Idaho, Colorado, Ore 
0.000 || gon, iad New Mexi o,no exact statistics of silver 
300,000 production appear to have been kept. From the 
-s guahdudamatsbeingiamakscbiadl Loeemee sake Superior mines the following amounis were 
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i= i silver, and the ratio of the value of the y 
is sbown by a table compiled from the Lota 155 
: ide at the Silver State Reduction Works 
and 1864, is, gold 348-10 per cent.; silver, EDWARD \ ol NQ, 
r cent. - Moel : In charge of Bureau. 
: the same ratio for total bullion pro- BUREAU or STAI : 
State, the quantity of silver produced in |! Varch 9, 1870 
t the United States Mint and branch« S, for € ach year from 1847 to 1869, inclusive. 
From the report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 
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Bureau OF Sratistics, March %, 1870, 
The Tari and in what manner it can be made of the 
4.9 most benefit to the people. 
1, SPEECH OF HON. EUGENE M. WILSON, THE DIFFERENT CLASSES ON REDUCTION OF TAXES 
aka bitin We find upon this question three classe 
Lt, OF MINNESOT, Dene} eh 
1.000 = rae the President and his peculiar adherents, who 
— In tur House or LeEPRESENTATIVES, desire no material reduction of taxes, but who 
4 March 29, 1870 would use all surplus to create a sinking fund ; 
m, TI hei i 1 : , she Whol the protectionists, who are willing and anxious 
eee sae ' ae * = se to reduce internal revenue and income taxe 
ving under consideration the bill (H.R. No. |! and the anti-protectionists, who would reduces 
os ) amend existing laws relating to the duty on as much as the necessities of an ¢ ‘onomiecally | 
rts, and for other purposes— administered Government will bear, and mak: 
i Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota, said : the reduction principally in the tariff duties. 
Mr. CuarrMan: I desire to discuss this bill The Executive party is too smallto need 
n regard to its failure to relieve the people at || further consideration. 
- itime when relief is especially needed. All The protectionists desire the reduction of 
ircumstances combine to render relief practi- | internal revenue and income taxes, from no 
cablee xcept theunwillingness of certainclasses || desire to help the people, but merely to creat 
lin} 0 relinquish a system of inordinate gains. For || a necessity to maintain the present enormous 
pers ght years the grievous and increas ing burdens || tariff rates. ‘he income tax is one of the least 


year. imposed by the high-tariff policy have been | 
he t borne with but little complaint. The people 
received the plea of the necessities of war and 
ufiered in silence. Since the close of the | 
conflict they have accepted the statement of 
the ® requirements of the public debt and said 
but little. But patience has ceased to be a 
virtue, and they now demand a reduction of 
$e their taxes. They will no longer be put off by 
, ‘he never-kept promises of the partyin power, 
but require action andatonce. National feel- 
ing is stirred to its depths, and all over the 
land are calm men thinking this question for 
‘hemselves instead of trusting the deceptive 
assertions of party leaders that all will be made 
ghtin due time. It is then our immediate 
duty to inquire what reduction can be made 


‘imate t 
ell as . 
egard tot! 
The larg 
1of Nev In 
lowins' 


objectionable of taxes, because it 
tirely upon the wealthy 
250,000 persons, all told, and never reaches 
the eabins of the poor. 
reduce this we must retain the increased price 
of all dutiable articles that enter into the con- 
sumption of every-day life. When we remove 
the $34,000,000 of income tax we help the rich 
alone. But when we take that amount from 
the tariff duties we relieve the rich and poor 
alike. Many of the la 
comes heve been created by the tribute which 
the whole people have been compelled to pay 
by this protective system, and it is but just 
that some of it should come back. 


falls en- 
It is paid by some 


‘The anti-protectionists desire the reductiou 
to be made in tariff duties, because by so doing 


rgest of the taxable in- | 


To the extent we | 
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} ht least 


posed reduction of the 
| several millions 
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lio. or Reps 

: ily relieve the people of the amount 
actuaily paid into the ‘l'reasury, but of at least 
iuree times as much paid our manutacturers in 
Lhe inere eds price Of their products. 

EDUCTION Car MAD. 

Can a reduction be made? Does the Gov 
ernmentneed all the revenue now be in re ad? 
: ; a 
At the end of the last fiscal year th Was 
surplus of near $100,000,000. fhe increase 
of revenue received this year over last, will ] 


$35,000,000. 
bero a) millionsinthe 


The] > bor ids } 


Wewillbe aveda num 
matter of paying bounti 
i | b) 1 OC 


urchased will save us 1,000,000 





ot erest. We have no new VUVY,000 ¢ 

for Alaska projects, unless the Senate should 
S 7) . ' 

as 1s not probable, be beguil ” to aid th 


President and his lobby in their curious at 
doubtful course after San Domi: Ngo. The pi 


Army \ b ill sho ild Sith 


There must, then, be as 





lus of $150,000,000, unless the Administr 
onis woeful! y extravag ant. Shall we continu 
raising this surplus shall we lessen it by 
reducing the taxe; > Wher necessity for it? 


‘pate d war; there is nod 
ee rhe bondholder 
on, do not desire payment 
Treasury claims he can 
aa thei or 1,44, and 5 per cents. 
is less interes st than any private individual « 





Wr ‘ ! ] 
borrow at, and we of the far West, who have 
pay twelve per cent. for our privat ‘de p 
t 


to let our portion of the public lability run fo 
awhile at four or five. 
Whence, then, comes this persistent ery { 
large fund, for a rapid extinction 
the public de ebi? It is fr those interested 
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in that peculiar system of revenue most b 
densome tot the pe ople and most advantag 

to the monopolists ; that ystem compeil 
the consumer of manufactured articles to | 
largely increased prices, of which increase | 
one fourth reaches the public Treasury; tha 
system which unde r the present tariff co 

the payment of duties ntied from 30 to 30 
per cel upon the ordinary necessities of li! 
all of h duty must in the end be paid 


TY 


the consumers 


rHE CLAIM THAT PROTECTION REDUCES PRICES. 


Protectionists, it is true, have the audacity 





to claim that prices have lowered under 11 
influence of a high-tariff tystem; but they 

get to tell that gold has run down from 250 to 
bi; ori forget to tell you _how much lowei 
till prices have been reduced in other cou 
tries. ‘They exhibit a list ef £ peices 20 or 
years ago, and because improvements in ma 
chinery, increased skill of operatives, and 


greater production of raw material have k 
pace with the civilization of the 
lowered the price of production, they cry, ‘'Be 
hold the beneficent re 
Because lumber can be made cheaper wi 
gang and « saws than under their grand- 
fathers’ system of saw pit and cross-cut, t 
would have you be the reduction the elfe 
of high duties. Because the farmer can bh 
vest and thresh cheaper with reaper and head 
and horse- powe  thres! ling ms ae hine than un 
the ancient plan of sickle and flail, they woul id 
give all the glory to the svatactive system, 
Upon some such basis they are a higher 
duties, reasoning, no doubt, if a ti 
averaging 47 per cent. lowers prices, one twi 


wor 
sults of a high tariff!’ 


1 
1rcusar 


neve 


skiing 


that 


as great will lower themtwice asmuch. ‘Lh 
argumentative process 18 similar to that of out 


Emerald triend, who, tothe b 
proclaimin g that his patent stove 
halt the wood, proposed to buy twoand save i 
all. Perhaps, by continuing this duty-raising 
process indefinitely, they may in 
abled to make presents of their goods. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this claim of reduced 
prices is too absurd to dese rve serious argument. 
its daily refutation is 


terous pedu 


' 
would 


time be « 


hadin every dutiable art- 
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cle purchased. We imported during the last 
year $463,000,000; of those leading articles 


of consumption, cotton, woolen, and iron, some | 


S76,000, 000, 
the same articles about $459,000,000. We 
paid duties upon $76,000,000 imported ,amount- 
ing to $40,000,000, which was an increase of 
the price of the articles to that extent. The 
price of the $459,000,000 home production, 





The Tariff: 


Mr. Wilson. 





Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Thestatement 


! 


_ of the chairman of the committee can have no | 


not being held down by foreign competition, | 


was similarly raised, the increase amounting | 


to $238,000,000, which we paid, not into the 


‘Treasury, but into the pockets of the manufac- || 


turers. 
EFFECT OF TARIFF ON MINNESOTA, 

I represent principally a farming constitu- 
ency, though residing at the most promising 
manufacturing nointof the Northwest. Upon 
us this tariff is specially burdensome. Weare 
subject to its heavy drafts with but little of its 
compensating benefits, if any such exist. Time 
will not permit going into extended particu- 
lars, but I will illustrate its effects by a few 
instances. 

It is estimated that the people of the United 
States use on an average 100 pounds of iron a 
year perhead. The population of my State is 
near 500,000. We use, then, annually 25,000 
tons of iron. The tariff on this will average 
more than $20 per ton, and raise the price that 
much. My State is thus paying $500,000, 
each year tax upon the use of iron alone. 


It | 
isupon the plows, harrows, hoes, axes, wagons, || 


chains, stoves, thrashing-machines, reapers, | 


mowers, horseshoes, everything into the pro- 
duction of which iron enters. 

But this increased price of iron injures us in 
another and more serious manner. It increases 
the cost of our transportation ; it increases the 
cost of constructing steamboats and railroads 
and keeping them in repair. ‘This increase is 
large, and largely increases freights. A calcu- 
lation made with reference to the Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul railway shows that 
from this cause alone the transportation of 
wheat from the center of our State to Lake Mich- 


igan has increased four centsabushel. Itwould || 
be moderate to add six cents a bushel more 


for the balance of the route to the sea board. 
The luxury of our tariff on iron, then, costs 
us $1,000,000 extra to move our surplus crop 
to tide-water market. One and a half millions 
does this tariff, then, take from us in increased 
prices. Less than $250,000 of this goes into 
the Treasury; more than $1,250,000 to the 
iron manufacturers for profits. 

The people of my State use at least $5,000,- 
000 worth of clothing annually. The price of 
this clothing is raised by the tariff some 70 per 
cent. Without it what costs them $5,000,000 
would cost but $3,000,000. The remaining 
$2,000,000 is a tax, about $700,000 to the Gov- 
ernment and $1,300,000 to the manufacturers. 

We have within the last few years constructed 
800 miles of railroad in our State. The cost 
of railroads over our prairie country is in- 


creased at least one fourth by increased price | 


of material consequent upon the tariff. Under 
a proper scale of duties we might have built 
with the same capital 200 miles more road. 
This would have opened 6,000 square miles 
of country to settlement, 24,000 homesteads, 
and have given us 100,000 more population. 
Of this development and its consequent ben- 
efits we have been deprived by this protective 
system; and yet it is proposed by this bill to 
raise the tariff on railroad iron from $15 68 per 
ton to $22 40. 

Mr. CAKE. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota will allow me to state that when the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means 
reported the bill he said that articles not spe- 
cifically mentioned would remain the same as 
before. Now, railroad iron is a particular kind 
of iron, and of course will remain subject to 
the present duty. 








_ cent per pound.”’ 


‘near 400,000 bushels. 


| fallacious of the protective arguments. 


| weight against the obvious language of the bill. 
We manufactured at home of || 


It provides ‘‘that iron of every character and 
description not herein enumerated shall pay one 
If the gentleman can estab- 
lish his proposition that railroad iron has neither 
character or description, then he may be right ; 
not otherwise. My construction is the only one 
the language will legally bear. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Such was not the inten- 
tion of the committee. It may be that some 
verbal alteration is necessary in that part of 
the bill. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. There cer- 
tainly is. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. NeGiey] in his speech upon this subject 


| makes a statement which I see announced ina 


Philadelphia paper in large head lines as a 
‘‘hard nut for free-traders to crack.’’ He 
states that in the manufacture of railroad iron 
$18 of agricultural products are consumed to 
each ton. 
his statement. 
over 20 per cent. on agricultural products. 


Our advantage, then, of their consumption is | 


but $3 60 perton. This bill proposes to make 


us pay $20 enhanced price upon this same ton | 
Not so hard a nut to crack, | 


of railroad iron. 
after all. 


FALLACIOUS ARGUMENTS OF PROTECTIONISTS. 


Accept, for the sake of argument, | 
We cannot make a profit of | 





But how are these facts met by the advocates | 
of that system? They tell us we are more than | 


compensated for all this tribute by the market | 
| they create for our grain; that their greater | 
| demand raises the price of agricultural products 


and gives the tax-ridden farmer his compensa- 
tion. Let us examine this point. The great 
iron State of Pennsylvania fails to raise wheat 


| enough to support herself by 3,500,000 bushels. | 
| Of the whole surplus in States raising more 
| than what is needed for home consumption 
| Minnesota furnishes one ninth. 


We then sell 
Pennsylvania one ninth of her deficiency, or 
Our whole profit or 
advantage in selling this could not exceed 
$80,000. ‘This, then, is all we get from Penn- 
sylvania for the $1,500,000 extra we are obliged 
to pay by reason of her tariff policy. 

‘The whole deficiency of wheat in the defi- 
cient States amounts to 30,000,000 bushels. 
Of this our share of sales would be but 
3,333,8334 bushels, and our advantage from it 
but $660,000. Thus the whole protit of our 
sales of wheat to the manufacturing States 


| does not pay one half the tariff on iron alone. 


Where does our surplus go? It goes out with 
the $70,000,000 worth of wheat and flour 


| exported. 


This whole idea of the immense amount of 
consumers created by a high tariff while the 
most specious is at the same time the most 
It has 
only gained credence from the general failure 
to make calculations. It is but a small portion 
of the manufactures that are fostered by a 
tariff. Were it not for the duty on raw mate- 


rial, or lower order of manufactured articles, | 


none would be needed on the higher branches, 
which employ the great proportion of the oper- 


| atives. A tariff on iron renders necessary more 
| tariff on steel ; a tariff on iron and steel renders 
/ necessary a tariff on all the articles manufac- 


tured from them. Thus in the manufacture of 
iron into bar there are employed in the United 
States only 115,000 hands. Of these but 


|| 54,500 are employed in manufacturing pig iron, 


the remaining 60,500 in forges and rolling- 
mills. Now, were there no tariff on pig iron 
there would be little or none needed on bar iron ; 
so that the pig-iron operatives should alone be 
considered in the class of consumers created by 
a tariff as a market for agricultural products. 
The thousands and tens of thousands of men 
working in iron, machinists, blacksmiths, 
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wagon-makers, &c., need no tariff to pros, 
them except against the advantage wh; 
foreign competitor has in obtaining iron , 
free. Thus, in arriving at the whole increas, , 
consumers that could be claimed as made 
under a tariff policy, we must only namie. 
those engaged in the production of the ray » 
terial and the common articles of manufacty,,. 

The Commissioner of the Revenue com)j,,. 
all those engaged in the manufacture of eo};, 
the woolen, and pig and bar iron business, y, 
estimates they would use but 4} per cent. of tj, 
agricultural products of the country. These»). 
the great interests protected by the tariff, 
now manufacture three fourths of these article, 
Should we by prohibitory duties secure ¢), 
other quarter and that increase of operatives, 
they would in all use but 6 per cent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That would be more}/ 
you sell abroad. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. This might | 
the case with some articles of food, but not wit) 
the great staple, wheat. We last year exported 
34,000,000 bushels of wheat and 3,200,(0y 
bushels of flour, equivalent to 50,0000, 
bushels of wheat. As I have said before, th 
whole deficiency in the deficient States is oy!y 
30,000,000 bushels. The consumers of these 
States are not all or half engaged in manufy 
turing; so that we export at least three tin 
as much as we sell to the manufacturers, 

But to return to the point that the consum. 
ers created by a tariff could not take more thay 
6 per cent. of the agricultural products. What 
appreciable influence would this have upon our 
grain and provision market? None at all, 
Under the highest tariff the country has ever 
known wheat in my State only brings 60 cents 
a bushel. 


HIGH TARIFF INJURES MANUFACTURING INTERRST, 


Mr. Chairman, so far from the present tariff 
building up manufacturing consumers it has a 
contrary tendency. While some are fostered 
others are injured. Ireside far up the Missis 
sippi, at the Falls of St. Anthony, a point « 
more manufacturing promise than any other 
in the Northwest. ‘The cities of Minneay 
and St. Anthony there situated, with a po) 
tion of some 20,000, manufactured last year 
products valued at $6,500,000, and yetamid a! 
this there is but $210,000 worth, the products 
of oil and woolen mills, that can be claimed t 
helped by a tariff. The commercial city o! 
St. Paul, with an equal population, manuiae: 
tured near $2,500,000, and yet not one dollar 
of itis aided by this protective policy. A! 
of the $9,000,000, except two and a quarter 
per cent., is injured by it. 

The lumber product at the Falls of %t. 
Anthony and on the St. Croix amounts to 
$3,000,000 annually. There largely enter into 
the product saws and machinery, iron, rope, 
tools, clothing, groceries, &c., all greatly in 
creased in price by the high duties. It is est 
mated by those conversant with the matter that 
the cost of manufacturing lumber is increased 
at least twenty per cent. by this means, for every 
dutiable article purchased by operatives ‘or 
themselves or their families must go into the 
general costs; and thus those using our lum: 
ber, the farmer for his fences, the house-bulder 
for his house, the railroad companies for theit 
bridges, are paying this bonus of $600,000 00 
lumber for the luxury of a tariff. The duty 
you place on imported lumber is of no beneat 
to our manufacturers. Our market is upol 
the opening prairies around us and to the 1a‘ 
West, and no Canadian product can come 
competition. 

My friend from the lumber district of Mich: 
igan, [Mr. SrrickLanp,] in his speech upo" 
this bill, has made some curious calculations. 
In his earnest attempt to create a large num 
ber of consumers, he sums up hands and their 
families connected with the lumber trade 10 
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wohizan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, amount- 


Wichife 


- to 2,720,000, more than the combined pop- | 


yl“ oe 

ation of the three States. My district con- 
-ng all the lumber business of Minnesota. Its 
»roportion, 


from the gentleman’s calculation, | 


‘ould be 90,500 hands, with their families— | 


»QQ0 persons, at least 150,000 more than 
‘yore are inhabitants in the district. 
make each hand’s product for a year 4,400 feet. 

may speak for his own lumbermen, but 
yo are a much smarter set. 
ould cut out his year’s task in ten days with 
erosscut-saw. 
“Mr. SPRICKLAND. The error arose from 
the publication of my speech in the Daily 
Clobe, a cipher having been inadvertently 
vided to the number of hands. 
Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. 


ysumers are made with inadvertence as to 


eT 
ires 


of production militates in like manner 
avainst the manufacturer. It requires of him 
larger capital to do the same amount of work, 
od he must consequently curtail his produc- 
He must, too, according to the laws of 
trade, receive less per cent. of profit upon a 
lear article than upon a cheap one. 
mpio 


re fewer consumers of agricultural products. 


So with our whole State; its manufacturing | 


terest is injured by the present tariff. 


: | 
[he progress of manufactures in the whole | 


untry is retarded on account of the destruc- 
n of our export trade of manufactured arti- 
The present system limits their sale 
entirely to our own country. I find 
at in a few articles of manufactured cotton, 
n, boots and shoes, copper and brass, car- 
ges, candles, and potash and pearlash, our 
export trade has fallen off between 1860 and 1869 
from some $21,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
same will be found with regard to other articles 
we formerly exported. ‘This bill should be 
titled ‘An act to protect foreigners against 
American competition in commerce.’ — 


OUR SHIPPING INTEREST DESTROYED. 


Our commercial marine has been destroyed 
ythe same means. Our flag once displayed 
gleaming foldsin every port; our whitened 
s carried American jurisdiction in every 
1; our traveler could not go so far that his 
eye would not be gladdened by the stars of our 
nsign. But thisisno more. This great in- 
terest lies prostrate. 
tectionists that their system will make us 
udependent of foreign nations. A glorious 
udependence, when we can scarcely go a hun- 
dred miles from our own shores except upon 
a foreign ship and under an alien flag. 
lou say the Alabama destroyed our com- 
merce. Nonsense! This Yankee nation does 


A pair of them | 


It was not, | 
», the gentleman’s mistake; but I think | 
of these calculations of manufacturing | 


“But, Mr. Chairman, to return to the evil in- | 
senceof such enormous duties, the increased | 


I{e must | 
y fewer hands, and consequently there 


We are told by the pro- | 


It would | 


| chinist, the stone-cutter less than the sculptor. 





| will always command the highest price, on 





not scare half as easily in the heart as in the | 


pocket. The five years since the war would 
not have rolled around without this branch 
0! business being revived, were it not for 
special continuing circumstances that make 
it unprofitable. 


Under your artificial system | 


we can neither build nor navigate a ship in | 


competition with other nations. 


tte President has found out that all is not 
tight in this quarter, and proposes relief by 
younties and drawbacks. 

But we are told, as another reason for this 
protective system, that our laborers cannot 
‘ompete on equal terms with the pauper labor 


The nation | 
‘eels the disgrace and desires aremedy. Even | 


“urope. Where, then, is the benefit of skill | 


and intelligence? The skilled laborer com- 
mands a higher price simply because he can 
“0 SO much more work than the unskilled and 
‘shorant. Hewhocan make the best and cheap- 





| sugar remains the same; thus giving the benefit 
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est article is prepared to compete with the 

world. Our laborers and operatives are of 

this character. 
atives labor cheaper is because they are not | 
worth so much. Skilled labor in England | 
commands as high a price as in the United | 
States, less the cheaper cost of living. The 
wood-chopper works for less wages than the | 
carpenter, yet the latter wants no tariff to pro- 

tect his labor from the intrusion of the former. | 
His superior skill in woodwork is his protec- | 
tion. The blacksmith earns less than the ma- | 


In any business it is cheaper to pay a good 
price to a good hand than a cheap price to a 
poor one. Thus our American operatives 


account of their skill. Could they have the 

ordinary necessaries of life free from high 

tariff duties, or as cheap as they are furnished 

in other countries, the American manufacturer 

could pay them the, higher prices and still 

undersell his European competitor. We did 

it before the war upon many articles. The 

gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketiey] 

exhibits a long column from English sources, 

showing that we are able to sell even now in 

foreign markets many articles, such as shovels, | 
cutlery, machinery; and yet the sale of all 
these in our own country is protected by 
duties from 30 to 45 per cent.; and if you 
attempted to reduce these duties a single cent 
the manufacturers would cry out that they 
cannot compete with pauper labor. 


TARIFF TAXES MOST THE POOR. 


Another argument of the protectionists is, 
that their system taxes luxuries and lightens 
the burdens upon the necessities of the poor. 
The gentleman from the Erie district [Mr. 
ScoFiELD] announced this in his remarks the 
other day as a palliative forthe wounds of this 
bill. But there never was a greater mistake. 
The coffee of the poor man pays as much duty 
per poundas the more expensive article of the 
rich. Thetwenty-cent tea of the laborer paysa 
duty of 100 percent., while the one-dollar tea of 
the wealthy pays but 20 percent. Sugarhas been 
reduced one cent per pound upon the common 
article that is but little used, while all refined 


of the reduction almost entirely to the sugar 
refiners. 

lixamining further into this question of dis- 
crimination [ find diamonds and precious 
stones with a duty of only 10 per cent., jew- 
elry only 20 per cent., while the common goods 
worn by the poor man for coats pays 118 per 
cent., and for overcoats 127 per cent. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Does not the gentleman 


understand the reason why precious stones || 


have affixed to them so low a duty? 
Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. The reason 





canse them to be smuggled, and that no more 
revenue would be derived. But if your tariff 
is arranged upon the basis of securing reve- 
nue, why have you made some duties prohib- 
itory from which no revenue can possibly be 
received ? 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
duties are prohibitory. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Oh, yes, there 
are. ‘The duty upon common woolens is pro- 
hibitory; upon common blankets is prohib- 
itory. Not a pound of them is imported; not 
a dollar’s revenue is received from them. The 
only effect of the high duties is to raise the 
price of the article. 

Looking still further, I find an article of 
cloth made both in Massachusetts and Eng- 
land of cow’s hair, weighing overtwo pounds to 
the yard and used for the rough heavy coating 
of the poor. Under the existing law it pays 
a duty of 35 percent. By a curious trick the | 
duty on this is raised by the present bill to 50 | 


I do not know that any 


The reason that foreign oper- || 
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| the poor. 
|| find the greatest of luxuries, among the highest 


Ore 


add 


Ho. or Reps. 


cents a pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem, 
making a duty of over 180 per cent. This fraud 
upon the poor man was done by striking outa 
single word. Under the tariff of 1867 this high 
duty applied only to articles manufactured 
from the hair of alpaca goats and other ‘like’? 
animals. Inthisbillthe word “like’’ is stricken 
out, applying this enormously high duty to 
articles manufactured from the hair of all ani 
mals, and particularly to thiscloth used only 
for clothing by the poorest class. Is this the 
manner in which you lighten the burdens of 
the poor? 

I find the poor woman’s common dress goods, 
costing but 6 cents per yard in gold, paying a 
duty of 90 per cent.; her gingham gown 112 
per cent., while the silks of the wealthy pay but 
60 per cent. 

The common shawl, costing $1 382 in gold, 
pays 91 per cent. ; while that of the woman in 
better circumstances, costing $3 84, pays only 
G4 per cent. ; and the silk and cashmere of the 
wealthy only 60 per cent.; and the more ex- 
pensive camels’ hair and lace shawls only 40 
per cent. This is lessening the taxes of the 
poor with a vengeance. 

I find further, that common woolen coatings 
which cost 60 cents a yard in gold pay 118 
per cent.; while those costing $1 44 a yard 
pay only 87 per cent. ; that woolen overcoat- 
ing costing $1 08 per yard pay 127 per cent. ; 
while those costing $1 44 pay only 100 per 
cent., and broadcloth only 81 per cent. 

The poor man pays upon his stockings 132 
per cent., on his woolen underclothing 97 per 
cent., while the silk hose and underclothing 
of the rich pay only 60 per cent. 

The cheapest four-pound blanket of the poor, 
which only costs in gold 72 cents, pays 312 per 


| cent.; while the rich man’s blanket, costing 


$3 84, pays only 96 per cent.; and this, too, 
when none of these common blankets can be 


| imported on account of the high duty, when 


no revenue is derived from it, the only result 
being that in purchasing a three-dollar blanket 
75 cents is paid for the blanket and $2 25 to 
the manufacturer for the protection of home 
industry. Beneficent protection ! 

Thus you might run through the whole cata- 
logue of dutiable articles, and find a similar 
discrimination in favor of the rich and against 
Among the lowest of duties you will 


the greatest of necessities. Among these we 
may merely allude to the common article of 
salt. Upon this article of general consumption 
the price is doubled by a duty averaging more 
than 100 per cent.; and this, too, when com 
paratively a small portion of the advance goes 


| into the ‘l'reasury; when, too, the salt-makers 





| west. 





are sending salt to the Canadian market, where 
this tariff does not exist, and selling also to the 


commonly alleged is that a higher duty would | pec nie tig eg twee eg «4 Lea pr 
« a . c < 


salt and have the duty refunded. They sell at 
a low price to all who are not bound to buy 
under tariff duties, aud at a high price to those 
who are. 

PROPOSED REDUCTION. 

Such are a few instances of the oppression 
of this unjustly high tariff. Days and weeks 
might be spent in portraying its various features 
of unfairness. How shall we remedy theevil? 
Byreducing. By reducing the rate of duties an 
average of forty per cent. This would take off 
some $70,000,000 to $75,000,000 ofamount paid 
into the Treasury, and probably $250,000,000 
paid now in increased price of home manufac- 
tures. It would still leave a tariff averaging 
over 27 per cent. This reduction can be made 
greater upon necessities by leaving the present 
duties upon luxuries. The enormous duties 
upon common woolens should be much de- 
creased, and would give especial relief to the 
inhabitants of the cold climates of the North- 
A reduction upon iron, and the con- 
sequent reduction of all articles manufactured 
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from it, would much relieve our farmers and 
manufacturer lhis would leave the Govern- 


ment abundance of revenue, and the manufac- 
turers of the East all the protection they should 

k. We have no hostile feeling against them, 
though they draw from us an unfair tribute 
through partial legislation. 

as we doin the advancement of every- 
thing American, but must demand justice to 
ourselves. ‘This they must sooner or later 
If this Congress does not doit, another 

ne will soon be returned more likely to reflect 
the willofthe people. You have killed off our 
shipping interest ; we must prevent the agricul- 
tural from being further depressed. 

Before protectionists grew bold by the con- 
tinued success of monopoly they only claimed 
their system a te mporary expedie ney. Clay 
and Webster only proposed it as a nursing 


CeSE, 


orn? , 


We glory in their | 


NDIX TO THE 


process from which the manufacturers would 
emerge strong and healthy, and undersell the | 
foreigners from mere advantage of wt el 


ation. Itwasa sort of life insurance, the 
premiums of which were to be repaid in alarger 
return at the death of the tariff system. But 
when is this e nd tocome? When is this expe- 
dient to cease? Are not three quarters of a cen- 
tury enough? When will the manufacturers 
shed their swat 
the manly basis of honest competition? When 
will this hot-house growth have sufficiently 
deve loped these 
try the open air of heaven? Cotton manufac- 
turing in this country dates from 1789, and yet 


they y cannot leave the leading-strings and stand | 
Iron manufacturing is of equal anti- 
though having. enjoyed increase | 


and 
ifier increase of protection still comes crying 
for more. 


Vhey will notbe broken down by the reduction | 


pro ovsed, 


ot 


They flourished prior to the tariff 
1862 
cent, Common cottons not only held the trade 

the country, but went abroad and took it from 
Mogland in many other lands. The tariff of 
Ind2 was only enacted as a compensation to 
the manufacturing interest for the internal rev- 
cnue taxation, which in many cases was as great 
as the increase of the tariff. 
while paying this tax. Now it is almost wholly 
removed, why cannot they bear a proportional 
reduction of duty? 

When President Grant was elected we hoped 
from his Democratic antecedents and western 
residence that his inflaence would be thrown 
in favor of justice to the agriculturists. 
yet his very first message exhibited him bound 
captive to the victorious chariots of the mon Op- 
olists. He opposes reduction of these burdens, 
and recommends no interference with the exist- 
ing tariff fora year to come. He admits that 
a reduction might be made of some $40,000,000 
without damage to the necessities of the rev- 
enue, 
in another year a still greater reduction can 
be made, he thinks none should be made now. 
He thinks it a small matter that the 

hould duringthis year be made to pay $40,000, - 
000 unnecessarily into the Treasury and $120,- 
000,000 more into the pockets of the manufae- 
turersas a bonus. 
emall that Congress should not be troubled with 
enacting a reduced tariff law now, because they 
inay have to enact another next winter. 

Now is the time to act. If we do not, we will 
have full opportunity to ascertain the feelings 
of the people on the subject; 
doubtedly have the privilege of staying at home 
among them after this term. Those who are 
opposed to the present high duties must com- 
promise their differences of opinion and meet 
upon some practicable basis of reform that will 
resent a united front. You, gentlemen of the 
Toast, who are asking bounties to revive your 
ship-building, who want all duties taken off 
from the material that enters into your peculiar | 


people i 


for we will un- | 


arge | 


ldling-clothes and stand upon | 


tender plants, that they may | 


under the average tariff of twenty per || 


They flourished | 


And 


And yet, upon the strange ground that | 
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industries, will you not have some compassion 
upon us of the West? Can you expect our votes 


| to aid you inthis great undertaking unless you 


are willing to give us some relief? Meet us 
upon the common ground of justice to all 
branches of industry. Let all parts of our 
glorious country go hand in hand in the great 
march of improvement. Do not require the 
pioneers, laboring to reclaim into civilization 
the vast wilderness of uncultivated land, to 
bear your burdens as well as their own. We 
are willing to give you even more than is fair, 
anticipating the reflex advantage of your pros- 
But do not push us beyond endurance. 
If in the present derangement of monetary 
affairs circumstances are not quite so prosper- 
ous with you, has not fortune in like manner 
withdrawn her smiles from us? Are we to bear 
all tribulation and you none? Grant us simple 
justice. Itisall weask, and this we must have. 





American Labor ys. English Labor. 


SPEECH OF HON. HORACE MAYNARD, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix tne Hovse oF Representatives, 
March 30, 1870. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the bill CH. R. No. 1068) to amend existing 


| laws relating to the duty on imports, and for other 





| that 


He thinks these amounts so | 


purposes— 

Mr. MAYNARD said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I was much gratified yester- 
day that my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman trom Illinois, [Mr. Marswa 1, | re- 
lieved us from the wearisome details of this 
bill by leading us into the graceful and flowery 
walks of polite literature, and resorting to one 
of the most elegant of the Knglish classics for 
a polished weapon to thrust at my hapless 
friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Kevitey.] And 
as I listened to him hour after hour with the 


|| idea of Goldsmith running in my mind as a 


kind of subdominant, my thoughts involuntarily 

recurred to what he says about another states- 

man— 

“Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
And more especially as he— 


“still went on refining, 


And thought of convincing while we thought of 


dining.’’ 

‘The graces and the muses are unusual vis- 
itors in this Hall, and when i see my friend 
marshal the enrapturing train the spectacle is 
peculiarly impressive, and serves to inaugurate 
a new era of elegance and beauty. 

| was sorry, however, to see ashe proceeded 
his mind was not in that pleasing and 
happy frame which the exordial poetry would 
lead us to suppose. Very piteous were his 
complaints against the burden of taxes. Now, 
sir, taxes, in whatever form imposed, are the 
subject of frequent complaint by those who have 
to pay them. ‘They often fail to comprehend 
how they receive an equivalent, or that this is 
the price of stable government and the protec- 
tion of law; less in a lifetime aggregate than 
the ravages of a single passing army, friend or 
foe. ‘Lhe duties on imports, commonly or n 
of as the tariff, are no exception in the list of 
grievous burdens, if indeed tiey are not at 
the moment aprincipalitopic. Complaints are 
heard, manyand loud. itis our duty candidly 
and patiently to consider them, and if well 


| founded to relieve; if not, to submit to them 


resignedly as we submit to complaints of the 


weather and to much other unreasonable 
grumbling. 
THE SOURCE OF THE COMPLAINTS. 


It inay be well to inquire before we proceed 
in what quarter these complaints originate ; 
how far they come from the people, the con- 
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sumers of imported articles and the repres 
atives of consumption ; how far from the | 
eign producer and those in this eount ry 
live by the sale of foreign productions, jijo 
ing not only the importer, the jobber, and ‘th 
retail dealer, but the agent, the stipendiay, 
lecturer, the suborned official, and the 
dized press as well. ‘To state the question 
to answer it. They invariably begin abrog 
in the interest of some production see! 

a market in this country, Lnglish ‘ionten 
ism is a standing protest against our a 
eral and unenlightened’’ financial policy, Ths 
tussian minister protests against the af y - 
hemp. The wines of Portugal and even the 
currants of Greece cry out. Indeed, it wouiy 
seem that a principal office of Kurope an dip| 
macy near this Government is to prote ct its y 
spectiv e home industry from the burden of 
tariff. ‘This is perfectly legitimate. 

In our country the objections to the tary 
come from the great commercial centers 
whereof the city of New York, the , 
porium of foreign trade, is the chief, 4 
course | leave out of the account ai] me 
partisan political clamor and ail pro-rej 
clamor in the South. ‘That is but the reye, 
beration of the principal ery. It will be bory 
in mind that the complaint is raised agaiyy 
the duty upon those articles which are mos 
largely produced in this country in comp 
tion with the foreign, especially the Beit 
This is not difficult to account for. Di 
the fiseal year 1868—the latest whose rety 
are now accessible—our entire im; 
to $871,624,808. Of this 
$177,823,762 represented the importaiion {i 
Great Britain and her dependencies, | 
only $8,488,642 than one half the totala 
This is an immense and to her 
able trade.’ 

lt is but natural that she should be 
everything that would burden or embarra 
and her denunciations of our tariff might) 
pected. ‘The articles about which we |; 
loudest noise are conl, salt, iron, and » 
‘These are all imported very jargely trom U 
‘There is a heavy 
duty on tin, spices, flax, and silk, all of wh 
are imported more largely from the same 4 
ter than from any other; but we hear no « 
plaint of the duty upon the latter artic! 

L ask the House to consider why these s! 
ures are confined to salt and iron and 
rather than to silk, spices, flax, and tin. 
is used in every habitation of the land. 11 
the poor man’s plate; itis to be found on 
breakfast table and in every kitchen and dai 
and inthehand of every child. We hear no 
plaint ofthe duty uponthat. Silk in some !o 
enters into the dress of every woman, and fiat 
forms part of the dress of almost everybo! 
and yet we hear no complaint of the duty 
either silk or flax. The pepper which stan! 
on our tables side by side with the salt 
taxed, without complaint, at 288 per cent., 
other important spices even higher. Now, @! 
have we heard no whisper against the duty 7 
those articles? I ask gentlemen 1 9 ponder 
that question and to take time to answer 
will give my answer, and gentlemen can ©”! 
sider whether it is the true one or not. ! 
reason of the difference I think is found in| 
fact that we produce in this country coal, 8 


—_— 


BUD 


amo 


wa The following tabteshowstheimport: ations du 
1868. from the principal countries except Great I 
ain: 

Qubd tis sricocsaseseeenssoctosnerssectescovnss $50,750,727) 
Spain and her other depend- . 865,012 
encics as) 2 
France age ther depen meee wavbibibdedvense SENSE 
sre men.. sctnnaatestoctradetitensnteuttilass occsersianatiees }3,0 

CPEB say ccciee sce DUEL AB ER EOE Se . 1e 
Hamburg. 
anive + 4 cadanamees obpsddost 
Argentine Republic. ara 
Italy : IE tate vou areas occite cs sheckeeseesectsos : 
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om. and wool so as to establish a market 
os to Which the imported article must con- 
‘orm; while of tin, spices, flax, and silk we 
either produce nothing or our production is 

- cych as to establish the price or to compete 
«ith the imported articles. Hence, upon the 

mer articles the duty falls on the importer ; 

son the latter, on the consumer. The one 
‘jd by the British producer makes him grum- 
\». the other paid by ourselves he regards with 
ndifference. 

THE REAL POINT AT ISSUE 

Is the possession of the American market, 
nd the struggle is between the domestic and 

‘ye foreign producer. The latter naturally 
vatehes with jealousy all legislation tending | 
+) foster a competing home industry. When 
‘here is no such competing home industry he 
oks upon our tariff as a burden imposed 
pon ourselves, in which he has no share. 
‘lence, he seeks to persuade us that coal and | 

ron and salt and wool should be admitted to || 
our market in free competition with the same | 

ticles of our own production; and is quite 

ntent to let us tax his tin and spices and 
Jax and silk, with which we are unable to com- 
nete. He has the market for these articles | 
and can fix his own price upon them. With 
regard to such articles as from the nature of | 
ur climate or the geological formation of the | 
country we cannot produce there is for us no | 
alternative; we must import them and pay 
for them the original cost and all other charges, | 
including our Own duties. About these the 
foreign opponents of our tariff have no con- 
troversy with us. 

The real and only contest is over such arti- 
cles alone as we do produce and can produce, 
with no limit but the supply of labor and capi- 
tal; and the true question for us to consider 
: whether as to such articles, especially those 
{ prime necessity, it is better, everything 
onsidered, to reserve our own market for our 
own productions, or to throw it open to the 
equal competition of all the world. In the 
former case we adhere to the policy of legis- 
lating with a view to foster and encourage our | 
home industries; in the latter we remove the 
duties from every imported article which finds 
arival in the American producer. 

IS THE TARIFF A TAX? 

Tbe answer to this inquiry must turn on the 
definition ofthe word ‘‘tax,’’ otherwise we are 
in danger of being entangled in the very com- | 
mon sophistry of employing language in one 
sense when stating the premises, and in another 
and wholly different sense when deducing the 
conclusions. It has been confidently asserted 
that “a tariff is a tax,’’? and ‘that a tariff on 
imports is, under all circumstances, a tax which | 
is paid wholly or in part by the consumer.’’ 
A tax, in political science, is a sum of money 
levied by authority, directly or indirectly, from 
the citizen for the support of the Government. 
Money and other things may be collected for 
the same purpose, which are not taxes, at 
‘east within this definition, the ‘* sound dues’’ 
formerly levied and collected by Denmark, for |. 
Instance, 

A tariff is a sum of money exacted from the 
importation of foreign merchandise. It is a 
duty, not a tax, a burden in rem and not in 
personam, enforced when necessary by a pro- 
ceeding against the property itself. ‘* Taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises,’’ is the language 
of the Constitution, never tautological. But it | 
'S assumed that the importer, in turn, exacts it 
‘rom the citizen towhom he sells ; or, to state 
the proposition differently, that the tariff in- 
variably and necessarily forms a part of the 

price and is paid by the consumer. And it is 
lusisted that the price of all like articles of 
omestic production is equally enhanced as a 
hecessary effect of the tariff; that the duty of 
>1 25 per ton on bituminous coal, for instance, 
‘Nereases the price just so much to the con- 
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| used, over-taxed consumers. 


coal, salt, iron, wool, and many others. 


The Tarifj- -Mr. Maynard. 


| 


sumers not only of the 100,000 tons imported 


| from England and the 230,000 from Nova 
| Scotia, but of the 4,000,000 tons from the 


mines of the United States; and it is further 
argued that while the Government receives 
but $412,500 duty on the coal imported, the 
American miners receive on their production 
$5,000,000, and that it all comes from the hard- 
This has been 
asserted so often, with respect especially to 
coal, salt, iron, and wool, that a belief has re- 
sulted from the continued reiteration. It would 
follow, then, asa corollary, that no duty should 


be imposed upon these articles, or indeed upon | 


any others that compete with the growth or 
production of our own country. 
If this doctrine is true of these articles, it is 


potatoes, and wheat. ‘The duty on butter and 
cheese is 4 cents per pound, on potatoes 25 


| cents per bushel, and on wheat 20 cents per | 


bushel. Now, will any man be bold enough or | 


consumers by so much the price not only of the 
6,650,000 pounds imported from Canada, but 
also of the entire produce of our own dairies ; 
or that the like duty of 4 cents per pound on 


cheese adds 4 cents per pound to the consump: | 


tion prices of American cheese as well as of the 


| 1,500,000 pounds imported from Canada, the 


1,175,000 pounds from France, and the 250,000 
from Iingland ; or that the duty of 20 cents per 
bushel on wheat adds that sum or any sum 
to the price either of American wheat, or of 
the 1,500,000 bushels imported from Canada: 
or lastly that the duty of 25 cents per bushel 


on potatoes is an addition of 25 cents a bushel | 
| to the market price of our whole potato crop, 


as well as of the 170,000 bushels imported from 
Nova Scotia? ‘The folly of such an assertion 


| would be so apparent as to impose upon no- 
| body; it would bea subject of universal ridicule. 


Were the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] to go before his constituents and try to 
convince them that Congress had in the slight- 


| feetly well; nobody better. 
reckless enough to assert that the duty of 4 | 
| cents per pound upon butter enhances to the 


| cents a bushel; 
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rather correct to say that the price results 
from the total of the Milwaukee product, plus 
the foreign product added to them ? 
Mr. MAYNARD. I chink when | have stated 
my propositions the gentleman will see that 
we are not very wide apart. ‘The profession 
to which he and I belong recognizes the prin- 
ciple ‘‘de minimis non curat lex.’’ I was 
attempting to show that, when the domestic 
production is so great in comparison with the 


| demand as to fix the market price a small 


importation does not affect it either with re- 
spect to the im »orted or to the domestic arti- 
cle. It follows, then, that the duty on all such 
articles is paid by the importer for the privi- 


| lege of our market, and does not under any cir- 


|} cumstances fall upon the consumer. 
true ofall others ; forexample of butter, cheese, || 


It is not, 
therefore, a tax—not being levied trom the citi 


zen, but from the stranger who brings his com- 
modities for trade. This our Knglish brethren 
and our Canadian neighbors understand per- 
Hence the loud 


| complaints and bitter invectives against what 


they denounce as our unenlightened and illib- 


_ eral policy. 


I was interested yesterday, as I always am 


'in listening to my friend from Illinois, [ Mr. 


MARSHALL, |] when he attempted to show how 
grievously the farmer is taxed at his ‘‘ humble 
meal’’ which he eats with taxed knife and fork, 
from a taxed plate, &c. LI wondered that it did 
not occur to him to goa little further and show 
how grievously heis taxed in respectof the food 
on the table: the bread made from flour taxed 
20 per cent., ground from wheat that pays 20 
cakes made from the flour 


|| of rye, taxed 10 per cent., made from grain 


est degree raised or lowered the price of their | 


wheat crop by raising or lowering the duty on 
imported wheat, the very plow-boys would laugh 
him to scorn. And yet it is just as true when 
applied to these articles and to Indian corn, 
beef, pork, and hams, as it is when applied to 
In 
none of the instances enumerated does the 
tariff affect the market price of either the do- 
mestic or the imported article. The prices are 
regulated by the home supply, and the importer 
must conform to them and pay duties and other 
expenses out of the proceeds of his sales. 
How much these amount to the purchaser 
neither inquires nor cares. Such is tue result 


invariably and under all circumstances when | 
the domestic production approximates the de- | 


mand so nearly as to regulate the price in our 
market, as is the case with the articles enum- 
erated. 

He who takes coals to Newcastle for sale 


|| improved upon their prototype. 


must sell at Newcastle prices and pay all ex- | 


| penses. A load of Canadian wheat in the mar- 


ket of Chicago, Milwaukee, or Buffalo sells 
no higher than a similar load from Lowa, Min- 
nesota, or Illinois. Yet the owner must pay 
the duty of 20 cents per bushel, besides all his 
other expenses, and pocket only the net pro- 
ceeds. 


Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. With the gen- 


| tleman’s permission, I would ask him a ques- 
| tion. 


I ask the gentleman whether what is 


brought in from abroad, together with what is | 


produced at home, does not undoubtedly form 
the total supply upon which must necessarily 
be based the prices. Iask if prices are not 


based on the whole supply made up from both | 


these sources, and if it 1s quite correct, there- 


fore, to say that the Milwaukee supply regulates | 


the prices of Milwaukee products; if it is not || 


| which is taxed 15 cents a bushel, dressed with 
| butter and relished with cheese taxed 4 cents 


per pound; ham taxed 2 cents per pound, 
flanked with eggs taxed 10 per cent. ad valo 
rem; pork taxed 1 cent per pound, seasoned 
| with mustard taxed 16 cents per pound; beet 
taxed 1 cent a pound, garnished with onions 
taxed 10 per cent. ad valorem ; potatoes taxed 
25 cents per bushel, and other vegetables taxed 
10 per cent. ad valorem, and so on to the end. 
It is just as true that these articles are taxed 

to the American consumer as that tlie various 
articles are taxed mentioned by the gentleman 
from Illinois, {Mr. MarsHatt, ] or the articles 

| mentioned by our other colleague on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York, [ Mr. 
Brooks, | which contribute to swell ‘‘ the tax on 
man when in his cloth.’’ We have all been 
amused with the catalogue raisonné of Kang 
lish taxes as given by Sydney Smith fifty years 
ago. Iecannot say whether the gentlemen have 
‘They have 
certainly given us something lively, something 
pleasant to hear and delightful to read. It 
sounds well. Itis very epigrammatic and fall of 
point. It lacks only one small but not unimport- 
ant ingredient—truth. ‘Ihe very best evidence 
that the people are not taxed in this regard 
is found in the admitted and often-repeated 
fact that they do not know it. The gentieman 
from Illinois[ Mr. Marsma.v] declares that the 
mass of the people are ‘‘ unconsciously ’’ pay- 
ing tax, but that they ‘‘do not see how it is 
done.’’ Other gentlemen on that side have 


| found equal difficulty in explaining to the com- 


mon understanding ‘‘ how itis done,”’ or that it 
is‘*done’’ at all. I will only suggest that taxes 
which are not felt cannot be very burdensome. 

There is another class of articles to which 
this principle does not apply; those, | mean, 
that are not produced inthis country. I have 
mentioned tin and spices; I will add tea and 
coffee imported wholly, without any domesti: 
competition. It was coffee, the committee 
will recollect, which my friend from Illino) 
{ Mr. Marsuati] used to illustrate his doctrine 
that the duty is necessarily and under all cir- 
cumstances a tax upon the consumers. He 
said that coffee paying a duty of 5 cents per 
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pound becomes in consequence 5 cents per 
pound dearer to the consumer. I admit that 
that is true of coffee as well as of tea, spices, 
and everything else imported without domestic 
competition, 

In these instances the importer commands 
the market, regulates prices, and of course 
reimburses himself the duties paid, which fall 
as a burdenupon theconsumer. ‘This applies 
to all articles that we import and do not pro 
auce, 

As between these two classes of importa- 
tions, there would seem to be little difliculty 
in deciding upon which to impose duties, upon 
that where the burden falls on the foreign im- 
porter, or upon that where it falls on the citi- 
zen-consumer. Theformercomes here because 
he finds a market better than his own and can 
afford to divide his profits with our Treasury ; 
the latter goes abroad for commodities not 
found at home, and brings them with him on 
his return, charged with all Government im- 
posts, in addition to the original cost and the 
expenses of the double voyage. Letthem, then, 
who sit at the receipt of custom, divide profits 


| half. 


with the Canadian farmer, who crosses the bor- | 


der with his butter and cheese and barley and 
wheat and oats and potatoes and lumber ; and 
with the Liverpool merchants, whose ships 
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Scotland, and was sold for 37 cents a pound. 
A Baltimore gentleman discovered a deposit 
in Maryland and another in Pennsylvania, and 
commenced the manufacture of it. The result 
was that the price to the consumer went down 
from 37 to 18 cents. ‘There is a duty on it at 
this time of 3 cents a pound. The original 
manufacturer is now dead and his sons are 
carrying on the business. ‘The price in our 
market is now reduced to 16 cents a pound, 
with sharp competition between them and their 
Scotch competitor. The cost of this article 
nearly all arises from labor, and | am informed 
that the monthly pay-roll reaches from $6,000 


to $8,000 disbursed in a comparatively poor | 


part of the State of Maryland. 

There is another article of a similar charac- 
ter, though perhaps of greater importance— 
soda-ash. ‘This also was exclusively produced 
abroad. Some years ago, as I am inforined, 
a man of enterprise in the city of Pittsburg 
undertook the manufacture. He was so far 
successful that the price came down fully one 
But somehow—how I[ do not know— 
there was a change in the tariff and a reduction 


of the duty. And there came an order from the | 


|| foreign establishment to their American agent 


enter our harbors laden with coal and salt; | 


but do not exact from the American farmer a 
pittance for the tea and coffee and pepper and 


allspice which he has at great price brought | 


from the other side of the world to supply his 
daily table. 

Intermediate between these two classes are 
many articles, produced both at home and 


abroad, the duties upon which are divided | 


between the importer and the consumer in pro- 
portion as the foreign production or the domes- 
tic preponderates in the control of the market. 
Of this character are sugar, the manufactures 
of flax and silk, cigars, wine and brandy, the 
finer fabries of cotton and wool, steel, iron, and 
copper. ‘To adjust the duty upon them, so as 


to foster domestic industry without sustaining | 


monopoly, to secure adequate revenue for the 
(Government without unduly burdening the cit- 
izen, is a financial problem to be solved only 
by patient and detailed investigation into the 
state of production and trade. Every one not 
interested in the sale of foreign wares will, I 
think, admit that it is desirable for uson many 
accounts to supply of all these articles at least. 
au portion of what we consume. One strong 
reason isthe money reason. We thereby offer 
competition to the imported article, keep our- 
selves from the hands of the foreign monop- 
olist, bring down the price to the consumer, 
and save to him on his entire consumption far 
more than the whole sum collected and paid 
under the tariff. 

Numerous examples might be given of the 
operation of this principle. Of small manu- 
factures, | instance eyelets made of copper. 
Until within a few years they were all im 


ported from France, where they were made by 


hand and at a cost of 32 cents per thousand. 


Some one in this country invented machinery | 


for their manufacture ; a duty of 45 per cent. 


ad valorem was imposed upon them as a man- | 
ufacture of copper, and several establishments 
The result was that the | 


went into operation. 
price fell at once from 
thousand, followed by a sharp competition 


oo 


32 cents to 20 cents per | 





between the importers and the American man- | 


ufacturers for the possession of the market. [t 
is obviously for the interest of the consumer so 


to adjust the tariff that neither shall obtain | 


un absolute control. 

There is another intermediary manufacture— 
that of the chromate and bichromate of po- 
tassa—used as a mordant in printing calicoes 
and in certain classes of wool-dyeing. This 
article was formerly produced by only one estab- 
lishment in the neighborhood of Glasgow, in 


that ** Bennet’s fires must be put out.’’ The 


article was thrown into the region where he had | 


found his market, at a price ruinous to him, 


, and in that way his fires were ‘‘ put out,’’ his es- 
| tablishment was closed, he himself was ruined, 





and it has been mentioned to me as an addi- 
tional circumstance of sorrow, attributable to 
his calamity, that his wife lost her reason and 
died in a mad-house. 

Of larger manufactures I may mention cast 
steel, a most interesting branch of industry 
which has sprung up in America within the 
last ten years, aud was fostered very greatly 
by the war. ‘The proprietor of one establish- 
ment, started in 1862, told me that at that time 
Inglish cast steel of a specified quality sold in 
the market for 15 cents per pound; he sold his 
at 14 cents per pound, The English fell at 
once to 13 cents; he reduced his price to 12 
cents, and was followed by a further reduction 
by the English to 11 cents, at which price both 
continue to be supplied to the consumer. It 
is not to the purpose that but for the tariff of 


3 cents per pound the English article would | 
Previous to the tariff it was | 


be still cheaper. 
not as cheap, and if by a removal of the tariff 
or other causes the American manufacture were 
stopped, nobody doubts that the Englishman 
would return to the old prices. No nation is 
really independent whose markets are con- 
trolled by foreigners, or whose people must 
rely upon foreigners for the necessaries of life 
or the material of war. 


What I say of the two manufactures, the | 
little one, of copper eyelets, and the large one, 
of cast steel, is true in a greater or less degree | 


of every other manufacture that has sprung 
into life under the influence of encouraging 
legislation. The advocates of what claims to 
be free trade have been challenged to furnish a 


single instance in which the establishment of || 


domestic production has not been followed by 
a substantial and permanent reduction in the 
price. I repeatthe challenge. I call upon any 
gentleman to furnish a solitary examp!'e where 
the establishment of a manufacture in this coun- 
try has not been followed by a substantial and 
permanent reduction of price to the consumer. 
it follows, then, that the tariff falls as a bur- 
den upon the consumer, and in that sense be- 
comes a tax upon the people only when imposed 
upon articles which cannot be, or at any rate 
are not, produced in the country. In all other 
cases it is either borne directly and ultimately 
by the importer, or is reimbursed to the com- 
munity by the consequent reduction of prices 
in the market. 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND A FREE-TRADE TARIFF. 

i call the attention of the committee here to 
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the distinction between a protective t 
a free-trade tariff. They have a pretty me 
conception what a protective tariffis: they ~ 
not be quite as well aware of whata freet,.:, 
tariff is. 
| From what I have said it will be seen 4), 
_ what is called a protective tariff is that wh:.. 
falls upon the importer immediately, aia 
| pelling him to pay at once and without r 
from his own pocket, or indirectly by stin 
lating competition, and so reducing the acm 
of his goods. Whatis termed a free-trade ae 
is that which falls entirely upon the consumer 
and is paid in the enhanced price of the eo», 
modity. All our American tariffs have jog. 
more or less protective ; and as we might expec, 
have been the constant subject of ¢ ymplaint 
by all who subsist by dealing in imported iy. 
chandise, and especially by the British may, 
facturer, who finds in this country his greay, : 
and most profitable market. The Hree.'[)p,), 
League of the city of New York, whoever a: 
whatever it may be, invites attention toaschen. 
for a free-trade tariff. It is, in its way, a eur 
osity, and worth examining entire. Breyj, 
and simplicity are a conspicuous merit. | 
are five lists or schedules, giving the ariic!e: 
to be assessed, the rate of duty, and the eg, 
mated receipts. 
1 Schedule A.—Articles of food, drink, &c. 
Dee, Zr OOOES WEF POMUIE oasis cvcsssscccccaceccsosece 
Coffee, 5 cents per pound..... 
Spices, 15 cents per pound 
Fruits, 2cents per pound for dry, 10 cents 
PRE EE IOI sclnbns boGckd ds nsunves ns eerenie"tchted scadeseseacs 3,000 
Nuts, 1 cent per pound......... 
BAFAINES, SO MEL CONE. oniccriccxsssisccvesercssnnese ; 
| Chocolate, 7 cents per pound 
CPOIGUE, OR OE PO UIE ooiioessbce.cerevaceodscccviceres ) 
Licorice, 10 cents per pound............ec. BTS 


SNUNEa See ns eeacaed ie Ag trast oe w $28,475, 
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Schedule B.— Manufactured articles. 
Flax, and its manufactures, 25 per cent. 
OE MIN a das sats nv nindainasbin ved wos eine 





| Gloves, of skin, $2 59 per dozen. . 1, 
BEES, 2) DOE SOMES, 5a oss 0.-k5 se nssavedsstentcensosnce f 
Silks, manufactures of, 55 per cent........... 1,0) 

CG «2 ov seees eae epee euscuaetres eae ga sbeans $16.5 


Schedule C.—Metala. 
Tin, in blocks and pigs and plates, and manu! 
ETE i, eh OO OG acc cvcenk desnen ce sctensceaines 24 


Schedule D.— Wines, spirits, and tobace 





Cigare, 2 Or DOMME d Sciidedecesdoscnee<kss0ciss .« 11,0 
i! Tobacco, 25 cents per pound Lj 
|| Spirits, $2 per gallon............... ede sce cenarek 13,0 
|| Wines, 50 cents per gallon .......... eee 4 
Sparkling wines, $5 per dozZen...........0+0- 1, 
These sums, it is estimated, may be in- 
| INURE GP WHE NODE Gc coscsels ci neceteacoensesssceves 6,320 
I ae eansbishoviedede ne eeand bade dasndvess ben $37,920,0) 


Schedule E.—Sugar and molasses. 
Uniform duty of 3 cents per pound. 


The total estimated receipts by this bill ar 
$122,895,000. Some of the proposed duties 
might at first view seem protective, as the dutie 
on silk and flax manufactures, gloves and furs 
spirits, tobacco, and sugars. But this Is ex 
| plained in a foot note, which asserts that si 
and flax are not manufactured to an importa 
extent in the country; that the gloves aud tur 
imported are not similar to those made he! 
that the spirits made in this country are ¢s 
tilled from grain, not from fruit, as are | 
brandies; that the imported tobacco 1s '0 
cigars, and the duty upon it is made equal | 
the internal tax, and by a suggestion, that up 
| the domestic product of sugar and molasses 4 
_ internal tax shall be imposed equal to the du‘) 
It will be borne in mind that we have mu 
| capital and labor employed in refining the ' 
|, sugars imported from Cuba and South Ameri 
| This has become an important branch of inde 
try, fostered by a larger duty upon the relue 
sugar than upon the raw. This bill proposes 
make the rate uniform. In short, it 1s frat 


so as to relieve the foreign producer from eve" 
|| burden, who seeks our market in competitio" 
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with our own labor, while the burdens of the 
Government are sedulously and industriously 
.hrown upon the citizen, and that, too, in a way 
» fall most heavily upon the laboring classes. 
~ We have seen that more than one half the 
proposed duties are to be levied from tea, coffee, 
‘ugar, and tin, all of which, as has been shown, 
are paid by the consumer, and are used more 
largely by the laborer than by his employer or 
his employer's banker, while every article that 
can by possibility compete in the market with 
the product of his labor is carefully exempted. 
/hus weighed down, American labor is left to 
contend in our market as well as in the mar- 
iets of the world. with labor which either 
enjoys little of these articles, or can procure 
‘hem duty free. And this is called free trade! 
test | may be suspected of caricature, it is 
proper to add that this project of a law is pre- 
cepted bythe organ of the Free-'l'rade League, 
and attention especially invited to it. The 
principle is to levy duties from nothing which 
competes with the growths and manufactures 
of our own country, but in such a way and with 
uch discrimination that they shall fall heaviest 
aud principally upon the laboring classes. 

Just here 1 will call attention to another 
projet of a tariff submitted by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Brooxks,] found on 
page 25 of the pamphlet copy of his recent 
speech. He has, he says, a very simplified 
plan to collect $148,000,000 in gold ‘* on some 
twenty-five or thirty articles, in lieu of the four 
or five thousand articles in the present tariff.”’ 

[hat sounds well. His plan contains some 
twenty items, 1 believe, although I have not 
counted them. Let us see what those items 
are. Oneis ‘* mauufactures of cotton,’’ 30 per 

ot. duty. We know that under the present 
tariff, instead of a uniform duty upon all manu- 
factures of cotton, there is a higher duty im- 
posed upon some than upon others, because 
inere is more labor in some than in others. 
Another item is ‘* manufactures of hemp and 
flax;’’ another ** woolen manufactures, cloaks, 
dress goods, &c., ineluding carpets, felts, 
ke.’ **Silk dress and piece goods, vel- 

is, and unenumerated articles’’ constitute 
another item, and soon. ‘he same number 
of articles are embraced in each item that are 
now dutiable. The main difference between 
this scheme and the present tariff is that the 
latter discriminates in the rate of duties aceord- 
ing to the labor value of each article. 

My friend would make his plan still more 
compendious if he should reduce it to a sin 
gle item. Suppose, for example, he should 
introduce a bill to this effect, ‘* Be it enacted, 
That on and after’’—well, | suppose we will 
say ** the millennium,’’ for I hardly think an 
earlier date practicable—‘‘ there shall be 
levied and collected on all goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported into the United Statesa 
duty of 1 per cent. ad valorem.’’ I suppose 
that would yield enough to carry on the oper- 
ations of the Government at that day, as we 
shall have no wars and no public debt, in fact 
very little Government of any sort beyond, per- 
haps, the Light-House Board and marine hos- 
pitals. That would be a tariff simplified to a 
single item. The idea is not new. It is the 
old horizontal tariff notion laughed out of this 

louse years ago. 
WHY THE DOMESTIC PRODUCER CANNOT COMPETE 
WITH HIS FOREIGN RIVAL. 

There have always been two obstacles in the 
way of our successful competition with the in- 
dustry of other countries, especially of Europe. 
he first is the deficiency of capital. As com- 
pared with Great Britain, for instance, the rela- 
live estimate in the money centers of the world 
placed upon the public securities of the two 
countries furnishes a fair test. With debts 
not very unequal British 3 per cents. are 
quoted higher than United States 6 per cents. 
While somewhat must be attributed to a lack 
of confidence, the result of repudiation prac- 
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ticed and threatened, still the difference is to 
be explained by the comparative wealth, real- 
ized capital, of the two countries. When, 
therefore, the Engiish manufacturer operates 
on a capital worth but 3 per cent., while the 
American operates on capital worth from 6 to 
10 per cent., it is obvious that the latter is at 
an immense disadvantage. ‘This compels him | 
in a variety of ways to discount his products 
and bring them to sale on a reluctant market. 
To relieve this difficulty there has been a resort 
to artificial methods of increasing the currency, | 
making money more plentiful. When money 
represents property it is capital; when it rep- 
resents credit itis not. And great as are the 
advantages of an adequate circulating medium, 
it cannot be made to supply the lack of capital 
where there is none. All devices and contriv- | 
ances to that end are as futile as the many | 
problems in physics to create power by merely | 
mechanical combinations. Until, therefore, 
we have the wealth of England we shall main- 
tain an unequal competition with her productive 
industry. 
But the other and more serious drawback 


report of the Special Commissioner of the 
tevenue for 1868 are tables purporting to give 
the rate of wages in the United States and in 
sngland earned and received by different classes 
of workmen in twenty distinct branches of man- 
ufactures. ‘They show an excess in American 
over English wages varying all the way up to 
nearly 150 per cent. In Belgium, Germany, 
and France it is believed that wages are even 
lower than in England. Protection to Amer 

ican industry means, in fact, protection to 
American labor. Compel our laborers to work 
the same number of hours for the same wages 
as their European fellow-craftsmen and I hes- 

itate not to assert that our manufactures, de- 
spite all other disadvantages, would, inthe most 
important branches of production—cotton, 
wool, iron, steel, leather, and glass—compete 
successfully with all the world. But in our 
land the day of compulsory labor has gone, let 
us hope forever, whatever form the process of 
compulsion may assume. An effort has been 
made, however, to show that the European 
| laborer finds compensation for his smaller 
wages in the more moderate tone of his ex- 
upon our manufacturing pursuits is the higher || penses. For this purpose was appended to 
price of labor in this country than in Europe. || the report just cited the following table, which 
The fact is undeniable; the cause I do not || I could wish were studied by every laboring 
propose now to investigate. Appended tothe |} man in the land. I give it entire: 


A comparative table, showing the weekly expenses of families of workmen in the United States 
in 1867 and in Belgium in 1853. 


Families consisting of— 




















: Two adults and three children. Two adults and four children. 
Articles. 
act tate ae, eee. Baths ane 
United States. | Belgium.* | United States.| Belgium.* 
' 
on smepeees SSS SS EEE — y — SS 
ORE OG BOGE isso sics.cvseeneserecscnencopeennivecsoens | $1 32 $1 13 $2 79 $1 27 
Sas eee Se aaa 2 83 el 2 56 Sree 
Butter and lard 1 42 2 1 64 643 
INCL cskacecuiusk rouskecsccd niiiesban codavedsantedvekics trodes 34 - 33 - 
Sugar, molasses, spices, vinegar, KC...... ....00 1 26 | 16 1 7 84 
Meas AE castes creases ha ccanctsvdeviueadessacieetednTbning 41 - 5 - 
OL So 39 | 17%; | 3 15 
ES SS SE EL eas 40 54 32 9 
IEA rsabidsokedhtusch vache dsidccha\ehshvboreds, b0xencsessbususees 47 8 | 41 10 
I it ss Racal dares conc taceses ds + sUhay suesantloccateiees aacses 40 - 3 . 
| Potatoes and other vegetables.......... 2... 97 67s | 90 63 
MUU, THOR RNG DEIOG....cecccecesssssesucceesacssesse | 43 - 63 - 
Saath dastedsitetisidahiorentetlinininsoiniesstsbabtipninnidistn ncoenesi of 27 a 2 
I 20 te | 30 | - 
ie re ace 80) HY 1 22 28 
HP Se a IR a eee er ee 2 38 404 3 14 3Ad 
Total, except clothing....... ........s000- nascded 15 02 i3 79 7 79 13 86 
Add 20 per cent. for advance in prices since | es os 
1853 $06 600060 coenes 00000 e0cc cee lcecee 00 0nlees c0sbee seoneccecces cee - iv - 4d 
4 55 - | 4 63 
! © . 
Increased cost in United States...........ccccceee0 - 10 47 13 16 
——— 
$15 02 | $15 02 $17 79 $17 79 





*In United States currency the franc computed at 27 cents. _ ; 3 , 
+ These were the expenses in 1853. Since that period provisions have advanced in price from 10 to 20 per 


; cent. 


(Appendix A.) 


It will be seen that the most expensive item || 
in the housekeeping of the American workman 
is meat. This the Belgian does not afford ; his 
family has neither meat, nor cheese, nor tea, 
nor eggs, nor fruits, nor oil or other light, all 
of which the American enjoys. The relative 
sums paid for house rent suggest a wide differ- 
ence in their style of living. The trifling sums 
expended by the Belgian for sugar, molasses, 
spices, and vinegar, for coffee, soap, and starch, 
for milk and fuel, indicate too clearly the nar- 
row rigor of his household economy. It couid | 
have been reached only by a necessitous study | 
of dietary minimums. If there be those who 
believe that our workmen should be reduced 
to this hand to hand struggle for bread, and | 
kept from the cradle to the grave face to face | 
with poverty, they will properly and consist: || 
ently oppose any protection to their labor. If, 
on the other hand, they believe the laborer is 
worthy of his hire they will so legislate that 
he will receive it. 


There is another disadvantage not to be lost 
'| sight of in stating the case of the American 
manufacturer. I refer to the public debt, 
| national, State, and local, the annual interest 
on which cannot be much. if any, less than 
$200,000,000 perannum. This enormous bur- 
den is borne, directly or indirectly, by the pro- 
| ductive industry of the country. Of the entire 
debt I estimate $1,250,000,000 to be held 
abroad, making an annual drain of $75,000, 000 
to meet the interest. This sum, unlike the 
interest paid to the domestic bondholder, is 
abstracted from the aggregate wealth of the 
| country and diminishes by so much the profits 
of business. 

Still other but minor obstacles might be men 
tioned as obstructing the success of our manu 
factures, such as the difficulty al ways attending 
| new enterprises, the lack of skilled workmen, 
|| the habits of trade, the good-will attaching 
to long-tried and approved fabrics, and the 
| prejudice, not easy to explain or account for, 
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against the home and in favor of the foreign 
article. 

‘The gentleman from ILilinois[Mr. Marsuaut] 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. W1~- 
KINSON | both grew facetious over the expres- 
sion *‘infant manufactures.’’ Now, if my 
friend from [llinois knew as much about in- 
fants as a gentleman of his age ought to know 
he would know that infants are not simultane- 
ous ; they are consecutive. [ Laughter. ] There 
are new enterprises constantly springing up in 
all parts of our country. 
established require no protection ; but not so 
the new, whether in old branches of industry 
or in some never before attempted in the coun- 


try. These require just the same consideration | 


that our early manufactures did twenty-five and 
fifty years ago, and even more, being subjected 
to a sharper competition. 


But the ingenuity and skill of our country- | 


men have overcome all these obstacles except 
the high price of labor. Hithertothis has been 
relieved by the protection of the tariff, and it 
will continue to be so relieved as long as labor 


has votes and a representation in making our | 


laws; for in this country and under our Gov- 
ernment labor will protect itself. 


The tariff, | 


therefore, performs the twofold oflice of pro- | 


tecting our laborand replenishing our exchequer 
largely at the expense of rival nations. 

Let me call attention to some figures bearing 
on this point. Our Democratic friends have 
yreat reason to recollect especially two periods 
in the history of the country, the year 1840 
and the year 1860. From a table prepared by 
Mr. Commissioner Wells I find that in the year 
i840 the duties were reduced to an average of 
143, per cent. ad valorem. In 1860 they were 
14,4 per cent. Gentlemen have not forgotten 
the ery in 1840, ** Roast beef and $2 a day!’’ 
Nor the ery in 1860, ‘‘Free homes for the 
homeless!’ ‘These were the outcries of labor 
depressed and suffering for want of remunera- 
tive occupation. ‘The Democratic party hap- 
pened to be in the ascendency. They had had 


ie control of legislation, and they were held | 


responsible for results. In 1840, as we know, 
they were swept from power as with a whirl- 
wind ; and in 1860 they were again with scarcely 
less emphatic expression of popular opinion 
sent into private life. The two periods of 
lowest duties coincident with great depression 
of the material and industrial interests of the 
country are precisely the periods when the 
laboring classes proved themselves invincible 
at the ballot-box. 

As my friend from Illinois referred yester- 
day to the tariff of 1846 and the free-trade views 
of the late Robert J. Walker, Secretary of 
the Treasury, I may be pardoned for giving a 
résumé of our tariffs in connection with the 
industrial history of the country. 

The first tariff that was specially protective 
was that of 1824, passed by southern and west- 
ern influences as against northern and eastern. 
‘The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WiLk1y- 
son | read from the speech of Mr. Webster in 
opposition to it. 1 refer to this tariff for the 
purpose of reading from Mr. Clay’s speech in 
the Senate of February, 1832, showing the 
effect of it upon the country. He said: 

“If I were to select any term of seven years since 
the adoption of the present Constitution which ex- 
hibited a scene of the most wide-spread dismay and 
desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven 
years which immediately preceded the establishment 
of the tariff of 1824.” 

And again : 

“Ifthe term of seven years were to be solected, of 
the greatest prosperity which this people have on- 
joyed since the establishment of their present Con- 
stitution, it would be exactly that period of seven 
years which immediately followed the passage ofthe 
tariff of 1824.’ 

Mr. Clay here is not putting an argument ; 
he is stating a fact; stating it in the Senate to 
gentlemen as familiar with the history of the 
country as himself, and ready to correct him 


| 
| 
| 
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This was the era of nullification, which culmi- 


| nated in the great wrath of Andrew Jackson 


| ation of nine years. 


The old und well- || 


and his famous threat to hang Mr. Calhoun. 
Mr. Clay said, ‘‘I delight not in this perpetual 
turmoil. Let us have peace and become once 
more united asa band ot brothers.’’ (Speeches, 


vol. i, p. 543.) So he consented next year to the | 
compromise tariff, by which the duties were to | 
be gradually reduced to 20 percent. attheexpir- | 


He evidently mistrusted 
the effect upon the industry of the land. [have 
his speech before me, with its scarcely sup- 
pressed forebodings, but will not occupy the 


| time of the committee in reading it. 


Mr. BROOKS, of New York. I heard the 
speech myself. You can put it in your speech. 


| It upsets all that you say, and sets up all that 


I said. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman from New 
York evidently takes great satisfaction in the 
recollection of his political antecedents and his 
earlier political associations. Some of us, his 
old associates of the noble Whig school, share 
with him the grateful recollections, and regret 
that political necessity or other cause should 
have driven him like a planet wandering from 
its orbit, or a star shot madly from its sphere. 


Mr. Clay in his speech of 1833 on the com- | 


promise tariff shows clearly, as any one may 
see who will read it, that he had great misgiv- 
ings as toits effect upon the trade and busi- 
ness of the country. He lived to see the re- 
sults in the disasters of 1837 and subsequent 
years, and to attempt relief by the tariff act 
of 1842. The elections of 1840 had swept the 


anti-tariff Democracy from power and given | 


the country a Whig President and Congress 
committed to protection. Mr. Clay, to relieve 


the financial distress which had overspread | 


the land, set about devising a new tariff, in 
accordance with the significant suggestions 
thrown out in his speech of 1833. 
him was another gentleman whom of late years 
it has not been the fashion to commend, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, who, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and the Whig leader 


|| of the House, reported and carried through the 
| tariff act of 1842, which passed and went into 


effect on the 30th of August. The influence 
of this act on the business of the country was 
magical. Trade revived, labor once more found 


| profitable employment, and all classes of in- 








if they believed the statement unwarranted. || 


dustry flourished. When the presidential elec- 
tion of 1844 came on, the great State of Penn- 


| sylvania was carried by the cry of the protect- 


ive tariff of 1842, and Mr. Polk was supported 
in that State as a better protectionist than 


Henry Clay, because of his celebrated Kane | 


letter, in which he was understood to favor 
protection to everybody. 

On the 30th of July, 1846, the tariff of 1842 
was repealed, the repeal to take effect the Ist 
of December following. Mr. Robert J. Walker 
made the report from which the gentleman read 


| yesterday, extolling the effects of the repeal. 


Now, it must be borne in mind that the stim- 
ulus to business by the act of 1842 did not cease 
immediately with its repeal. It so happened, 
moreover, that simultaneous with the tariff of 
1846 came onthe Mexican war, which stimulated 
prices. That was followed by the discovery of 
gold in California, which gave business a still 
greater impetus and kept us afloat. So we went 
on till 1857, when we came down with a crash. 
We were again prostrate. In that year I met my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Marsuaty] for the 
first time on this floor—lI a new member, while 
he had sat in a former Congress; I in a lean 
minority, he among the leaders of a command - 
ing Democratic majority; and after all the 
prosperity of which he told us yesterday, our 
very first act was a loan bill for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, so low had the 
revenue fallen under the tariff of 1857. Some 
of the Treasury notes then issued are reported 
as still outstanding. 





Assisting | 








So matters went on until 1860. Among the | 
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| events of that most eventful year, my ¢;; 








March 30 


41st Cona....2p Sree 


LOSS 


"eand 


the gentleman from illinois, disappeared fro, 
these Halls with the commanding Demoors 

majority. I saw him no more for severa| tome 
until he returned again at a more recent 4.. 
1 had hoped a wiser though not a sadder tn, 

Now | admonish gentlemen, especially ;), 
gentlemen on this side of the House, who «,. 
responsible for the legislation of the country 
beware how they tamper with these industri, 
questions, for the interests of the great Jaboriy, 
population of this country must override al 
party lines. ‘The great bread and meat questo; 
is the all-important question to them. At th, 
moment when the duties are virtually reduycg, 
by the fall in gold from 135 per cent. to 111 per 
cent., almost one fourth for all purposes of pro 
tection, it is proposed by my friend who gi: 
before me [Mr. ALLISON] to reduce the dy. jo. 
still further by one fifth. ladmonish him tha; 
he is taking a most perilous step; perilous yo, 
only to himself individually and to those wh» 
support him, but perilous to the party noy 
charged with the administration. ‘I'he people 
will understand it, and will not submi: ep it 
Their keen instincts willtake thealarm. Labor 
ever alive to its own interests, will not be sy 
phisticated, and in this country, where labo 
and not capital takes precedence, woe betid 
the men or the parties that fall under its ban! 

Mr. ALLISON. | listened with interes: ¢, 
the statement of the prosperity of the country 
under the tariff of 1842. Now, if we prosperei 
in 1842 and in the years that followed the ey 
actment of that tariff with an average rate o! 
duties of a little over 23 per cent., cannot w: 
now endure the small increase of one fifth upon 
a tariff with an average rate of 454 per ceut. 
on everything imported into this country? 

Mr. GARPIELD, of Ohio. — It was 33 per 
cent. under the tariff of 1842. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have before me a state 
ment of the actual importations, showing an 
average of 23 per cent. on importations under 
the tariff of 1842. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. In what year? 

Mr. ALLISON. Highteen hundred and forty- 
three. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. [hope the gentleman’s time 
will be extended. ‘I'he same courtesy has been 





extended to the other members of the Com 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection 
the gentleman’s time will be extended. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Chairman, I took my 
figures from the report of the Special Com 
missioner of the Revenue for 1868, I did not 
suppose my friend from Lowa would call in ques- 
tion anything there to be found. The effect o! 
the tariff of 1842 was not fully developed during 
that fiscal year ending June 30, 1843. I fin’ 
that the percentage of duties for 1844, when 
the tariff really began to operate, was 26%, an 
in 1845 it was 26;4; on the aggregate of import: 
ations, free and dutiable. But it will be reco! 
lected, and to that I wish to call gentlemen s 
attention, that in 1842 we wanted to raise on) 
some $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, and now 
from $160,000,000 to $180,000,000. it mus! 
be recollected that then we had practically n 
public debt, no burdens on the country, ant 
now we have a public debt of $2,500,000,00" 
forming in one way or another an immens: 
burden upon the industry of the country, : 
that we go into competition with foreign man 
facturers carrying a very heavy weight as W° 
run. 

A REVENUE TARIFF. 

Much has been said at one time and anothes 
of a tariff for revenue and of adjusting duties | 
a revenuestandard, whatever that means. Tha’ 

has always been conceded as a necessity, 80° 
| if our labor was protected, as an incident, the 


most strenuous free-traders, until recently. 


acquiesced. 
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2p SESS. 


{ IsT (‘ONG. 


» the outbreak of the rebellion have com- 
“Jled the study of finance and the exhaustion 
all available resources. MW e needed money, 

ja great deal of it. We still need it, and 
1] continue to need it, in sums far beyond | 

. wants prior to the war. To meet this de- 

nd a higher rate of duties on imports has 

ae ‘mposed than ever before known to our 
mmerce, except during the war of 1812. | 
-yeh duties are often condemned as prohibit- 
~ and self-defeating. The argument is that 

_ high duties imports will be reduced, if not 

nended, causing the revenue to fall off; 
-jereas if the duties be lowered importations 
~o increased, and the revenue correspondingly 
»nomented; in other words, the lower the duty 
the greater the revenue. However this may 
e in theory the fact is otherwise. 

We have hearda great deal said in this debate 
bout prohibitory duties and prohibition. Lam 
vot aware of any duties that are prohibitory. 
(he gentleman from lowa seemed to be of the 
pinion that the duties on iron are prohibitory. 
(he custom-house returns do not show it. The 
mports of iron and steel, and manufactures of 
-on and steel, are given thus: 


Pounds. Value. 
LO ab actindnnn 721,825,699 $25,003,387 22 | 
eR Sa 953,956,485 22,330,195 83 
OU cosas so lsd ghcatuasipaan’ 1,389,805,693 20,102,779 89 | 


With some care I have compiled a table of 
imports, beginning with the century and omit- 
“ing those years in which the imports did not 
equal the preceding. ‘The imports of 1801 
were not equaled until 1805, those of 1807 
itil 1816, and those of the latter year until 
1835. From 18386 it was fifteen years, till 1851, 
before the imports reached the same figure. 
After this date they increased at irregular | 
intervals until 1860, the year before the war. 
Since the war they have largely increased, and 
with the exception of one year, 1868, have 
remained quite uniform. The table is worth 
studying in connection with theinquiry whether 
the largest imports indicate the soundest finan- 
cial condition of the country, or the reverse. 


Table showing the largest annual tmportations and 
the revenue collected since the beginning of the cen- 
tury 















. Custome Per } 
Years Imporis. revenue. cent, | 
UI Sisiceisocnsse beeen $111,363,511 $10,750,778 93 09 
EE 120,600,000 12,936,487 04 = .105 | 
Bik sa sipanesuvier oycanee 129,410,000 14,667,698 17.115 
Gf ensresesedoenciccicess LEASE LOUG 15,845,521 61 = .115 | 
BG cscstscvsscsssensensee BL, SOOO 36,306,874 88 20 
SIGs <s.csseukarsocurouate 149,895,742 25,890,726 66 172 
Boe esssissoestecad ould 189,980,035 30,818,327 67 16 2 
216,224,932 49,017,568 00 226 | 
267,978,647 58,931,865 00 22 | 
344,562,381 64,224,190 00 = .211 | 
314,639,942 64,022,863 00 = .203 
360,890,141 63,875,905 00.177 
. 362,166,254 53,187,511 00 147 
500 445,512,158 179,046,630 00 = .40 2 
EE EE 411,733,309 176,417,811 0) 428 
Deities Aivesicaabeamae 373,409,448 164,464,599 56 44 | 
DOU iiesxiactaste balers 437,314,255 177,151,126 27.407 | 


Nore To TasBLE.—This table when prepared was 

ieved to be strictly accurate, and is still presumed 
to be sufficiently so tor the purposes of the present 
inquiry. The figures were derived from the tables 
! Mr. Special Commissioner Wells, appended to his 
report of January, 1869. ‘[hey give the imports of 
‘S07 at $411,733,309, and the duties at $176,417,811; 
‘1c imports of 1868 at $373,409,448, and the duties at 
104,464,599 56, all with great precision of statement. 
‘he table appended to his recent report gives the 
imports of 1867 at $400,229,017 54, and the duties at 
>103,904,650 44; the imports of 1858 at $358,733,068 30, 
ind the duties at $160,532,778 78. The volume of 
ommerce and Navigation for 1868 gives the total | 
imports of that year at $371,624,808. The Special Com- 
himoat disagrees with this volume as well as with 


I wish gentlemen to consider that the years 
‘855 and 1836 were marked by much larger 
importations than at any previous time, and 
‘he terrible disasters of 1887 followed. In 
‘00 importations had culminated; more ships 
had been built in 1854 and 1855 than at any 
)revious or subsequent period; our importa- 
‘ions had run up to a higher figure than ever 
before, and the result was the disastrous crash 











of 1857. Men may buy more than they want. 
lt is not a matter of economy to buy what we 


| duty of 50 per cent., and so on. 


The Tariffi—Mr. Maynard. 


do not want merely because it is cheap, nor 
is it wise for a people to buy more than they 
can conveniently and easily pay for. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the gentle- 


| man allow me to make a suggestion? 


Mr. MAYNARD. Certainly. 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I notice that 
the gentleman as well as a great many others 


on both sides of this subject have treated free | 


trade and a protective tariff as having much to 
do with the financial crises of the country. I 
desire to ask my friend from Tennessee [ Mr. 
MaynarpD] if he does not recognize the truth 
that the condition of the currency, as being in- 
flated or less than is needed, was one of the 
powerful causes which operated or cojjperated 
with these financial crises? And is it not a 


| little unjust to treat one of these causes alone 


as causing the financial crises of the country? 
And whether all the causes should not be con- 
sidered together? 

Mr. MAYNARD. Undoubtedly the gen- 
tleman is correct. If I had had the honor of 
his attention to my remarks upon artificial 
money, that is, currency without any intrinsic 
value, to supply the place of actual capital, I 
think he would have seen that I made due 
allowance for that element of disturbance. 
The cause to which the gentleman refers is no 
doubt a disturbing cause, and comes in in con- 
nection with and subsidiary to the causes to 
which I referred. Because the time when the 
industrial forces of the country are unsuccess- 
ful, when the prosperity of the country is at a 
low ebb, is the time when a resort is had to 
these methods of relief. 

Owing to the different tariffs the amount of 
revenue derived is entirely disproportioned to 
the amount of imports. Contrast the receipts in 
1816, of $36,000,000 with $16,000,000 in 1807, 
and $26,000,000 in 1835, from annual imports 
not very unequal; also $63,000,000 in 1857 
with $58,000,000 in 1860, from a slightly in- 
creased importation. Since the war the receipts 
have been as uniform as the imports, approach- 
ing nearly $180,000,000each year. Butthe most 
obvious and for present purposes the most in- 
structive fact appears by a comparison between 
1860, the year immediately preceding the war, 
when our imports had reached their maximum, 
and the four years subsequent to the war. 
Though the imports have increased barely 20 
per cent., the revenue derived from them is full 
three and one third times as great. And yet 
we are told that the present is not a revenue 
tariff! The truth is that, for purposes of rev- 
enue, it surpasses all previous legislation as 
much as in its protection to American labor 
and its encouragement to our domestic indus- 
tries. It is the only revenue tariff the country 
has ever enjoyed. 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


At the same time no tariff has given equal 
protection to American labor or done so much 
to foster and stimulate all enterprises. It is the 


| highest rate of duty ever imposed except during 
| the last war with England and under the tariff 


of 1828, known in the political parlance of that 
day as the ‘‘bill of abominations.’’ These 
duties are imposed with discrimination upon 
such articles as are very largely produced in the 
country, and are made to correspond as nearly 
as possible to the increased labor cost of the 
domestic over the foreign article. When the 
wages of American labor are 30 per cent. in 
excess of foreign labor, a duty of 30 per cent. 
is imposed ; when the excess is 50 per cent., a 
This rule will 
apply to the established branches of manufac- 
ture, as cotton, woolen, and iron. Itis diffienlt 
to see why this is not perfectly fair. If the 
consumer choose to employ his own country- 
men, let him pay them fair wages according to 
the standard of the country. 
go abroad and utilize the cheaper labor of 
other lands, let him pay the difference into the 











If he prefers to | 
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public Treasury. If, on the other hand, the 


| foreign artisan desires to bring his fabrics into 


our markets for sale in competition with our 
own workmen, let him pay to the Government 
for the privilege what will make the competi- 
tion equal. ‘That is fair play and legitimate 
protection to our own laborers, the men who 
sustain the Government in peace and war. 

There are, indeed, branches of industry to 
which a greater extent of protection is afforded ; 
such as are not established and are as yet in a 
tentative condition. They manifestly need a 
higher rate of protection against established 
concerns with abundant capital and skilled 
labor, whose products have a recognized place 
in the commerce of the world. Such is the 
character of the present tariff; avowedly and 
designedly protective as well to our established 
as to our infant manufactures, though in an 
unequal degree. This, too, in harmony with 
the entire legislation of the country from the 
earliest period. Tor it should never be for- 
gotten that on the 4th of July, 1789, our day 
of happiest memory, was approved by George 
Washington the second act ever passed by 
the American Congress, introduced and sup- 
ported in this House by Mr. Madison, with this 
significant preamble: 


** Whereas itis necessary for the support of Govern- 


| ment, forthe discharge of the debts of the United 


States, and the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares 
and merchandise imported.”’ 


Such was the recorded opinion of the fathers, 


| and such the uninterrupted practice now fox 


more than eighty years. 
Mr. MARSHALL. I would like the gentle- 


man from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] to state 


|| the rate of duty per cent. of that tariff. 


Mr. MAYNARD. The rate of duty was very 
low. 

Mr. MARSHALL. It was about 8} per cent. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Our importations then 
were not large; and our necessities were but 
small. Mr. Hamilton, in his report on the 
condition of the Treasury, contemplated rais- 
ing $600,000 of annual revenue, of which 
$100,000 was for pensions. Of course it was 
not then necessary to impose a rate of duty 
such as is now imposed, when, thanks to the 
rebellion, we have a debt on our shoulders of 
$2,500,000,000 and an interest to be 
annually of $125,000,000. 

But a duty of 8 per cent. to ‘‘ encourage and 
protect ’’ manufactures involves the same prin- 
ciple as a duty of 80 per cent. or any other 
rate of duty. Of course itis a matter of judg- 
ment, of discretion, of sound and wise states 
manship, what particular rate of duty shall be 
imposed in each particular instance and on 
each separate article. It is the principle of 
protection which we are speaking of and con 
tending for. 

About nullification times there arose a grave 
constitutional question, one of the unpleasant 
things hatched from the heated and distem 
pered condition of public affairs. It was seri- 
ously argued that 1t was unconstitutional to 
impose duties for protection. Such was tie 


*} 
paid 
i 


| view of Mr. Calhoun, who argued very ably in 


| support of it, as he always did in support of 


every thesis which he undertook to maintain, 


| although he had interposed no such objection 


| constitutional power to pass the bill. 


to the passage of the tariffact of 1824, and had 
with great zeal urged the passage of the act 
of 1816. I should not now have referred to 
this subject had not doubts been suggested, 
though not pressed during this debate, of our 
The re- 


| corded debates of the First Congress show that 


the act of 1789 underwent a prolonged discus 
sion by the ablest men of that day. ‘The debat« 
took a wide range. The same objections were 
urged and answered that have often been urged 
and answered since and will be again. That 
there should be no mistake about the prinei 
ples on which the act was passed they took 
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care to insert them in the preamble, and by 
that I am content to abide. 

And what has been the fruit of this policy ? 
The President in his recent annual message, 
enumerating the blessings which crown the 
year, says, ‘* Manufactures hithertounknown in 
our country are springing up in all sections, 
producing a degree of national independence 
unequaled by that of any other Power.’’ At 
no period in the history of the country has 


their growth been so rapid or so various as | 


during und since the war. ‘The duties which 
necessity increased for revenue operated by a 
judicious adjustment for protection, and under 
their stimulus old and unsuccessful enterprises 
revived and prospered ; those established on a 
solid basis increased beyond example, and 
new ones have sprung up all over the land, 
Instances might be adduced almost without 
end. I have already mentioned cast steel ; 
let me instance steel rails for railways. Their 
use in this country dates back only until near 
the close of the war. In 1564 the importation 
was 25 tons, at $160, gold, per ton, ($400 in 
currency.) The next year, 1865, the American 
manufacture was 1,000 tons. In 1869 it was 
increased to 15,000 tons, and the importation 
to 40,000 tons, at the reduced price of $90 
per ton, gold, (about $120 currency.) The 
price at present is less than $80 per ton, gold, 
or $100 currency. Observe the great and rapid 
increase in the extent of our manufactures, and 
the corresponding reduction in the price. 

[ now come toanotherimportant production 
which I am almost ashamed to speak of after 
it has been so ably discussed and by so many 
gentlemen, and by none more so than my young 
friend from the new State of West Virginia, 
[Mr. Wrrceuer. ] 

Pig iron, or iron in its first production from 
the ore, has been the subject of much com- 
ment. The economical importance of this arti- 
cle cannot well be overstated. The ability of 
our country to produce it of every known variety 
and in quantity unlimited has received com- 
plete demonstration. It is, moreover, strictly 
and literally a product of labor. The ore, the 
fossil coul, and the limestone, forming its con- 
stituents are when in place, utterly and abso- 
lutely worthless. A ton of pig iron, therefore, 
more nearly than any other commodity, repre- 
sents in itselfa certain amountof human labor 
and nothing else. Its exact equivalent may be 
stated indays’ andhours’ work. It became an 
object of legislative attention, both as an arti- 
cle of prime necessity, the production of which 
was to be fostered and encouraged, and as a 
resultant from labor to be protected. By the 
act of 1842 the tariff was $9 per ton. By the 
act of 1846 it was changed and reduced to 30 
per cent. ad valorem, and by that of 1857 it 
was still further reduced to 24 per cent. ad 
valorem. By the act of March, 1861, a specific 
duty was imposed of $6 per ton; and this was 
continued until the act of June, 1864, when the 
former duty of $9 per ton was restored, and so 
remains. Now for the results. In 1840 we 
produced 347,000 tons; in 1845 we produced 
486,000 tons, and in 1850 we produced 564,000 
tons. 

Now, it will be seen that the rate of increase 
from 1840 to 1845 was 40 per cent., and from 
1845 to 1850 was but 16 per cent.; and I ven- 
ture to affirm that the entire increase is attrib- 
utable to the stimulus given by the duty of 
$9 per ton under the act of 1842. I have not 
been able to find the statistics of this product 


for several of the years between 1840 and 1850 ; | 
bat I hazard little in saying to my friend from | 
Illinois that whenever we can find them they | 


will demonstrate that whatever increase there 
may have been in the production of pig iron 
during that period is fairly and justly attrib- 
utable to the cause | have assigned. 

Mr. ALLISON. 1 do not wish to interrupt 
the course of the gentleman's argument, but I 
understand him to attribute the increase ia the 


| but of 1864. 


|| During the last 4 years, under the act of 1864, 


| Special Commissioner of the Revenue, in mak- 


| years in the different States of New York, 


| olists.’’ 
| not how many hundred furnaces scattered over 


| might as well talk about a monopoly of boot- 
| blacking. 


| a similarly healthful and vigorous growth. The 
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production of pig iron entirely to the tariffs of 
1842 and 1861. Now, sir, [ hold in my hand 
a statement of the gross number of tons of pig 
iron produced in the Lake Superior region, and 
| find that under what he denominates a “‘ free- 
trade tariff’’ that region manufactured in 1856 
7,000 tons of the ore; and in 1860 116,000 
tons. This shows that the increase of the man- 
ufacture does notalways depend upon the tariff, 
but upon other circumstances. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Not the tariff of 1861, | 
We manufacture a good deal of 
pig iron in the region where Llive. Formerly, 
and before the country was opened by railroads, 
we required no protection for it, because none 
could ever be brought there from abroad with 
advantage over our mountains; nor could we | 
send it away with advantage for the same rea- | 
son. I suppose that the iron manufacture in 
the Lake Superior region is in the same con- 
dition; that the production depends less upon 
the general progress of the country than upon 
the wants of the immediate locality. 





Tons. 
ae ns WP SUN iis cd te ca ch glas 987,559 
ik Ty SAR so sceuhioutininesei winters 931,000 
In 1868 we produced. .............0ssecccseeseesee secescceed0d,000 
Oh BEOe, NOURAIRIIIIIT 205 ouchcaccisntntbe sonincs saecctues eke 1,900,000 


Thus we find that during the 20 years be- 
tween 1845 and 1865 the increased production 
was 445,000 tons only, while during the last 4 
years, under the restored duty of $9 per ton, 
the increase has been 969,000 tons, or nearly 
twice as great as during the previous 20 years. 





the increase was, as the returns show, more 
than twice the increase during the previous 20 
years. This fact needs no comment. Our 


ing his report for 1868, has very ingeniously ar- 
ranged the periods so that we should not see 
what was the effect of the tariff of 1842. In 
histable the decade from 1840 to 1850 is divided 
into two parts, separated by the year 1845. 
Not only have old furnaces long idle been 
repaired and enlarged, but no less than 65 
new ones have been erected within the last two 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee; and many others are in contem- 
plation. 

Gentlemen assert with emphasis that we 
are under the control of the ‘‘pig-iron monop- 
A monopoly of pig iron with I know 


the greater portion of the United States! We 


The same is true, in a greater or less degree, 
of all branches of industry ; the production of 
copper, lead, zine, nickel, coal, and salt; and 
manufactures of cotton, wool, worsted, flax, and 
silk; the tanning of leather, the refining of 
sugar, and the making of cigars. Each of these 
interests, if examined in detail, would discover 


manufacture of wool especially would be found 
to have increased very rapidly in all parts of 
the country under the effects of the law of 1867. 
Not only in the Atlantic States but in the cen- 


tral West, in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, |, 


Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin, have many new 
establishments sprung up; and on the Pacific 
coast, in Oregon and California, are to be found 
some of the most superb woolen fabrics pro- 
duced any where in the world. All this growth 
has been attended with a marked reduction of 
prices to the consumer. 

The labor of the miner, the manufacturer, 
and the skilled artisan has not alone been pro- 
tected. The fostering influence of our indus- 
trial legislation has been felt no less by the 
large class of labor engaged in agriculture. 
When before did the farmer enjoy such prices | 
for his produce? Wheat, corn, rye, oats, hay, | 
beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, wool, every- | 
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| and premature sale. 


| several years just previous. 





| western wheat for that climate. 


| fact, she has taken very little. 
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thing, in short, grown upon the farm has fon,,: 
a ready market at enhanced prices. Qjq pi 
have been paid off, mortgages redeemed, ,,,.. 
lands added to the homestead, better “phn . 
and other buildings erected, money laiq j,. 
safely invested in the public securities, and 
year’s crop is no longer sacrificed at a { 


th. 


Orce; 


Some adverse and unfavorable auguries hy, 
been drawn from the state of the trade in grai, 
especially wheat. It is known that owino « 
the extraordinary wheat crop of the last ep. 
son the price has fallen greatly below that 9: 
I propose to ex 
amine the export trade before the war 


and 








since. ‘The exports of wheat were: 

Bushels. Value. 

8,002,016 $2,849.19 
4,155,153 +,076,704 

*15,940.899 30,247" 

T 17,557,836 24,383 9 

Exports of Flour. 

Barrels. Value 
ESE RTS ee 2,431,824 $14,433 59) 
86 2,611,596 15/448 3° 
86 + 2,076,423 2). 887.708 
a citi daiteretckentcctcils axed 2,431,873 18,8138 


Upon these figures I remark: First, the 
great increase of prices since the war, both of 
grain and of flour. Second, the large jp. 
crease in the grain export and the material 
decrease in the export of flour. The falling 
off in the flour trade occurs principally in the 
exports to the West Indies and South Amer. 
ica, especially Brazil. It is worth while | 
compare this trade with the English, both 
before and since the war: 


Exports of wheat and flour to— 





Brazil. England. 
1B59.....ss0ere seoccereesessnsenesecenessossrensayalysfae $1,736,152 
1860 3,582,087  — 3,589.35 
ii iaiccckieoi mia Soiisidalas Mniestenie ancandlllcorapliiensiicoes 2,822,746 24,019,562 
BOO ik ticcttes pbundbe<aiphs cxesienieaninnn’ 3,461,191 17,486,889 


This Brazil trade is carried on principally 
if not entirely from Baltimore and Richmond, 
in southern-grown wheat, better adapted than 
The return 
cargoes are chiefly coffee. It was almost di 
stroyed during the war, and is not yet fully 
reéstablished. 

Kngland has never taken from us more brea! 
stuffs than were absolutely indispensable.  |n 
The following 
table, compiled from the English Board of 
Trade returns for 1868, will give an idea of the 
state of the trade: 


Imports of wheat, four, and Indian corn in twelve 















































months, 
Countries. | 1866. 1867. 1868. 
Wheat: |. Cot, | Cut. Cet. 
Russia ..........0006+0006.| 8,937,199 | 14,025,236 | 10,003,601) 
| Prucsia...cccssessscseee | 4,401,409 | 5,572.263 | 4,584,742 
| BRIO sor chseccoscscosees | 3,473,130 597,405 0,414 
Illyria, Croatia, | - os 
and Dalmatia......) 1,326,529 | 542,635 1,004,701 
Turk ey, Moldavia, se 
and Wallachia...) 528,433 | 2,446,688 | 3,049,088 
SS ET 33,831 | 1,451,774 | 3,219.99 
United States......... | 635,239 } 4,188,013 | 5,405,13! 
Chili...... obbonet setietiaiad | 308,810 | 1,946,227 | 1,209, ae 
Total, including | : - ai ht 
other countries....) 23,156,329 | 34,645,569 | 32,08 1,409 
Flour: . es 
Hanse Towns......... | $47,012 | 444,710 | 615,79 
France........00+-++00000, 3,640,320 | 1,234,712 | O32." 
United States......... | 280,792 722,976 670.20 
Total, including | ~ 
other countries...) 4,972,280 3,590,969 | 3,0%5,"-~ 
Indian corn............ 14,322, | 8,540,429 | 11,472,228 








It will be seen from this table that of ''" 
entire import of wheat for 1868 only about 





_* 5,542,303, or more than one third, from San Fran 
cisco. : i 
+ 5,580,624, or about one third, from San F’rancise:. 
277,642 barrels were exported from San France's”. 
j 390,519 barrels were exported from San Francis¢’ 
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ner cent. was received from the United States ; 
, 1867, 12 per cent. ; and in 1866 less than 3 
per cent. Her imports of flour were in similar 
. ro} ortion. ; y 

‘The truth is, the American wheat-grower 
Massachusetts a better customer than 


finds 





nsume more than the entire foreign export- 
auion. 


«onomical to export flour than wheat in bulk ; 
ying considerably in the cost of transporta- 
son and employing in the manufacture our own 
willers and coopers rather than the millers and 
coopers of England? _ , 

The farmer has very little reason to wish his 


wheat trade returned to ‘‘the good old times,”’ | 


‘n my own State especially. A gentleman liv- 


‘ng near Murfreesborough, sitting at my side | 


during one of our evening debates, made this 
memorandum upon my notes: ‘*In 1837 we 
sold wheat at 25 cents per bushel in Ruther- 
ford county.’’ It has cost many a Tennessee 
farmer a whole bushel of wheat to pay the 
postage of a single letter from a son or daughter 
removed to the distant West. 

| do not forget either that in the dark winter 
of 1860, when we all sat here with bated 
breath catching every ill-omened note, that 
Indian corn on the prairies became of so little 
yalue as food to man or beast that it was burned 
as fuel for locomotives. No; as compared 


with those days, the farmer has abundant | 


reason to thank God and take courage. 

We have been repeatedly told that the ship- 
ping interest is in a ruinous condition in con- 
sequence of our tariff legislauon. I shall not 
debate that question at any length. ‘The state 
of our shipping is not satisfactory. I intro- 
duced a proposition the other day looking to 
its relief. But let us look at the facts and see 
whether this decline is reasonably or probably 
attributable to our tariff legislation. I have a 
list of the ships built in the United States in 
1858, 1859, and 1860, three years before the 
war, and 1866, 1867, and 1868, three years 
after the war: 





Number ships. Tonnage. 
1858 1,225 242,286.69 
1859 870 156,601.33 
1860... 1,071 212,892.45 
1866 ‘ie 1,888 #336,146.56 
1807 ... 1,519 303,528.66 
1868 1,802 *285,304.73 


_ A comparison will show that the ship-build- 
ing interest began to decline before the war, 
and was only sustained by the enormous de- 
mands of the Government for transportation 
and for blockading purposes. While the war 
lasted, therefore, the ship-yards exhibited great 
activity. The revival was but temporary and 
until the close of hostilities. We must recur 
\o the state of affairs before the war to find the 
causes of the decline and the true remedy. 
When that question comes up for consideration 
I may perhaps take an opportunity to explain 
my views more fully upon it. 

THE TARIFF NECESSARY BOTH FOR PROTECTION AND 

REVENUE. 

Thave shown, it seems to me, the necessity 
of protecting American labor against competi- 
tion with the poorer paid and poorer fed labor 
of England, Belgium, and other countries of 
Kurope whose products crowd our markets, 
and of fostering important industrial enter- 
prises still in their infancy, and shall add noth- 
ing. Indeed, I have done little more than to 
restate and amplify what was so effectively 
said nearly fifty years ago by Andrew Jack- 
son, in his well-known letter to Dr. Coleman, 
ot Warrenton, North Carolina. With an intui- 
live faculty of reaching the average understand- 
ing of the American people, to which, more 
‘han to anything else, is attributable his great 


Sr encarta etic netic alicinaliiy 


*New admecasurement. 


‘yeland, and the six New England States | 


Gentlemen who represent the West will per- | 
wit me to inquire whether it would not be more 
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and continued popularity, he presented this 
subject in words easy of comprehension and 
as applicable now as in 1824, when they were 
written : 


**We have been too long subject to the policy of 
British merchants. 
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It is time we should become a | 


little more Americanized, and instead of feeding the | 
paupers and laborers of England feed our own, or | 


else in ashort time, by continuing our present policy, 
we shall all be rendered paupers ourselves. | 
therefore my opinion that a careful and judicious 
tariffis much wanted to pay our national debt, and 

to afford us the means of defense within ourselves, 

on which the safety of our country and liberty de- 
pends, and last, though not least, give a proper dis- 

tribution toour labor, which must prove beneficial 
to the happiness, independence, and wealth of the 
community.” 

The doctrine of protection and the sustain- 
ing argument has rarely been so well put. 

The continued necessity for revenue is an 
unanswerable argument for the continuance 
substantially of the present revenue tariff. 
Upon this point the President in his annual 
message employs a few well-cbosen words: 

“The subject of tariff and internal taxation will 

necessarily receive yourattention, The revenues of 
the country are greater than the requirements, and 
may with safety be reduced. But as the funding of 
the debt ina4ora4i per cent. loan would reduce 
annual current expenses largely, thus after funding 
justifying a greaterreduction of taxation than would 
be now expedient, 1 suggest postponement of this 
question until the next meeting of Congress. ; 
_ “Itmay be advisable to modify taxation and tariff? 
in instances where unjust or burdensome discrimina- 
tions are made by the present laws: but a general 
revision of the laws regulating this subject I recom- 
mend the postponement of for the present.”’ 

The current expenses of the Government 
should be reduced to the lowest point of enlight- 
ened economy; nay,parsimony. All superflu- 
itiesand supernumeraries should be dispensed 
with, and only the indispensable retained. In 
this way, it is believed, the annual appropria- 
tions may be reduced even below the figures 
before the war, after making proper allowance 
for the growth of the country meanwhile, for 
the increase of the pension-list,and the addi- 
tional expense of collecting the largely enhanced 
revenues. 

But the public debt, the legacy of the rebel- 
lion, is a constant burden upon the resources 
of the nation, which can be relieved only by 
payment or by repudiation—absolute, cheerful 
payment, or absolute, sullen repudiation. For 
much as I abhor repudiation, better that than 
the delusive, empirical schemes to avoid pay- 
ment without repudiation, which will entail 
upon the country all the odium of the latter and 
at the same time enhance, one way or another, 
all the inconvenience of the former. 

The people of the country expect and intend 
that the debt shall be paid. They know it is 
an honest debt, and they will submit cheerfully 
to pay it at however great a sacrifice. Nothing 
done by the present Administration has given 
so much public satisfaction as the successive 
reductions, amounting in the aggregate on the 
1st of the present month, since March 1, 1869, 
to $87,134,782 84; considerably more than the 
entire annual expenditure before the war. The 
monthly statements of the debt published by 
the Secretary of the Treasury are anxiously 
looked for and eagerly read; and they greatly 
misapprehended the popular feeling who wee 
pose that it is desired to have the debt made 
perpetual, or its payment extended as a burden 
upon another generation. On the contrary, 
were the people assured of its extinction at any 
time from ten to twenty years, they would make 
almost any sacrifice to accomplish it as readily 
as they made the superhuman sacrifices re- 
quired to suppress the rebellion and save the 
nation. Any policy which looks to an exten- 
sion of the debt beyond the present generation 
will, in my judgment, be a grave mistake. It 
may result in a reduced rate of taxation, but 
the reduction will not afford any sensible relief; 


while the reflection that the burden is perma: || 


It is | 
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| The load that grows hopefully lighter is easily 
borne. 

I am in favor, therefore, of continuing the 
reduction policy, and for that purpose of re- 
taining the present duties on our enormous im- 
ports. By this means will ourcredit appreciate ; 
and before the close of the present Adminis 
tration our five per cents. and six per cents. can 
be withdrawn and replaced by four per cents., o1 
even by securities bearing a still more moderate 
| rate of interest. Many gentlemen now in this 
| Chamber may see American three per cents. 
take precedence in the money centers of the 
world over I*rench rentes and British cousols. 
| By this sturdy and vigorous treatment the 
public debt, now so portentous, will in a few 
years dwindle into an inconsiderable affair. 


THE TARIFF NOT SECTIONAL OR PARTIAL IN ITS OPER- 
ATIONS. 

A few days ago the gentleman from Illinois, 
{[Mr. Marswavi,] my associate on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, introduced into the 
House a series of resolutions denunciatory, 
among other things, of a tariff ‘‘ levied to foster 
and enrich one section of our country at the 
expense of others, or to foster and enrich one 
class of citizens at the expense of others.” 
While it is not asserted that the present tariff 
is of this character, yet if that was not the im- 
port of the resolutions they have no meaning ; 
| they are idle abstractions. The tariff was so 
long and so persistently represented by a cer 
tain school of politicians as an ingenious device 
to enrich New England, especially Massachu- 
setts, at the expense of the rest of the country, 
and particularly of the South, that a great many 
people believed it. Many still believe it. To 
their minds it is simply a villainous Yankee 
contrivance totax the whole country, especially 
the southern people. ‘The author of these res- 








olutions quite probably shares this opinion, or 
at least has constituents who do. If my own 
constituents do not entertain the same views 
it is not because they have not been often pre 
sented and enforced with every aggravation 
of rhetoric. Under this ingenious system of 
finance the southern people, so they have often 
been told and so many of them believe, bore the 
principal burdens of the Government. They 
' knew that as a people they did not get rich, and 
this occurred readily as the reason: for years 
prior to the rebellion British interests had 
labored industriously to persuade them that if 
| the tariffand the navigation laws were abolished 
they would enjoy a direct trade with England, 
by which British vessels would bring them over 
better and cheaper fabrics, and return laden 
with cotton, greatly to the advantage of the 
planter. The constant reiteration of this idea 
for many years and in every form accustomed 
the people of that region to consider them- 
selves greatly oppressed, and to look upon 
secession and disunion as the only means of 
relief. This kind of agitation had been used 
in 1832 and before to unsettle South Carolina 
and involve her in nullification. It had much 
to do in fomenting the late rebellion. And I 
admonish those gentlemen here and elsewhere, 
| who are scattering the same fire-brands over 
' the West, whether for partisan or personal 
ends, to beware lest they kindle a fire as 
| destructive to themselves and their region as 
that which has so recently desolated the South. 
The articles singled out of the tariff laws for 
special odium are salt, coal, iron, lumber, and 
wool. Now, ithappens that New England has 
neither salt nor coal; but a limited deposit of 
iron in Connecticut, lumber in the forests of 
Maine, and wool on the mountains of Ver 
|} mont. ‘The principal production of all these 
| articles is in other parts of thecountry. Salt, 
| for instance, is produced in New York, Mich 
| igan, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
| Tennessee, and Louisiana; coal in Pennsy| 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 








nent will after awhile make it insupportable. |) Kentucky, Tennessee, California, indeed in 








nearly every State but those of New England. 
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She is la 
ducts, and a narrow self-interest on her part 
would dictate that they be made duty free. A 
finer perception of her material interests would 
prompt her to buy her salt from New York, her 
coal trom Maryland, her iron from Pennsyl- 
vania, her lamber from North Carolina, Geor- 


a, and Florida, and her wool from Ohio, pay- 


ing for them in the products of herown labor,and | 


carrying the traflic each way over her own roads 
and in her own ships. 
It is true that New England has engaged 


very largely and very successfully in manufac: | 


ture in some branches she is unrivaled. 
lier cotton manufacture has attained to such 
excellence that the London ‘limes refers to 
‘‘the superiority of American manufactures’’ 
as among the obstacles to the prosperity of 
inglish cotton-looms; and for years our fab- 
rics have enjoyed such preéminence in India 
that both Great Britain and Germany have 
resorted to counterfeiting our trade-marks to 
gain admission into that market. But it is no 
disparagement to New England to affirm that 
she is not the only or the principal seat of man- 
uluctures in the country. Llowever it may 
have been forty years ago or twenty-five years 
ago, it isnot sonow. Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
and Cincinnati are literally vast workshops, in 
which are produced almost every conceivable 
requisite for health and sickness, business, 
pleasure, and comfort, peace and war; while 
scattered over the middle States, the West, and 
the South are a multitude of establishments, 
some large, others small, employing thousands 
of people, and all busy in fashioning raw mate- 
rials into forms adapted tothe supply of human 
wants. 

At the woolen exhibition of 1868 in Chicago 
there were represented nearly thirty different 
millsin Illinoisalone. The surrounding States 
of Indiana, lowa, Michigan, and others were 
not unrepresented. During the last summer 
there was held in Cincinnau an exhibition of 
textile fabrics forthe West and South, at which 
were displayed fabrics in great variety from, I 
believe, every western State, including Cali- 
fornia and the Territory of Utah, from Ken- 
tucky, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, in the South. It is now full 
filty years since the Kdinburgh Review pro- 
pounded the famous question, **Whosleeps in 
American blankets?’’ Now comparatively few 
in this country sleep in any but American; 
and the blankets of the Pacific coast and the 
cotton blankets of Georgia are unrivaled in 
commerce. Flannels of superior texture and 
quality are sold in the bazaars of this city 
woven in the mills of central Iowa, and the 
dress silks of New Jersey compete in excel- 
lence with the silks of Lyons. This list of 
successful manufacture might be extended to 
the watches of Kigin and Waltham, better, | 
am reliably informed, than any foreign time- 
keepers of similar construction and price; and 
in fact indefinitely, and into almost every 
branch of industry. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that these 
results have been reached without great effort 
and sacrifice. The history of American manu- 
factures is a dreary narrative of bold, unaided 
endeavors by men who had little else than skill 
and a purpose; of costly but useless experi 
ment; of discouragement, disappointment, fail- 
ure, failure repeated and disastrous; of penury, 
want, andsuffering. And when success crowned 
the work, the community at large were bene- 
fited rather than they whose genius and patient 
toil had accomplished it. A popular clamor 
is uitempted against the men engaged in this 
kind of production. ‘They are represented as 
monopolists with overgrown fortunes, acquiring 
fabulous wealth at the expense of those who 
purchase and use their products. 

Mr. Chairman, it happened about two years 


he purchaser of all these pro- | 
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ago that | went on a special mission to the 
State of New Hampshire, for the purpose of in- 
structing, or rather of disinstructing her people 
concerning certain heresies which our friends 


on the other side had been attempting indus- | 
I saw the people in their | 


triously to inculcate. 
various avocations and [ came back instructed. 
I made the acquaintance of these monopolists, 
of whom we have heard somuch. I saw them 
at work in the manufacture of wool and cotton 


and iron; in building the famous Concord | 
wagons, found in all parts of the country, even | 


in the cafions of the Rocky mountains ; in drag- 
ging the mountain birches from the cliffs and 
crumbling them into shoe-pegs, measured by 
the bushel and sold bythe barrel. I saw women 
engaged in the finer and nicer processes of 
manufacture, while men were employed in the 
heavier and coarser; I saw them at their work 
cheerful and industrious; I saw them as they 
went, and I saw them on their return; and 
always the same cheerful and buoyant spirit. 

I saw their children on the way to school, 
decently clad, with satchel and shining morn- 
ing face, and school-house that might well pass 
fora temple ora palace. Isaw them at church ; 
I saw them at political meetings—people of 
the highest self-respect, and not deficient in 
intelligence and cultivation, raised by honest 
labor far above the hard conditions of poverty, 
the hardest of which, according to the satirist, 
is the ridiculous shifts necessary to make the 
two ends meet. ‘These were the monopolists 
of the country, the people who live by manu- 
factures and work by machinery! Is it strange 
that these New Hampshire men vote the Re- 
publican ticket? There were other monopo- 
lists. I remember a young man, not thirty 
years of age, receiving a salary greater than 
is paid to us as members of Congress. He was 
at the head of a large calico-printing estab- 
lishment, which by his genius he was able to 
organize and keep in operation. This was one 
of God’s monopolists, endowed by his Maker 
with a cunning brain to understand things 
beyond the reach of other men. His talents 
here found employment, profitable to himself 
and useful to the world. 

While the Committee of Ways and Means 
were conducting their examinations in Boston 
the last season, some pains was taken to ascer- 
tain the profits upon capital employed in man- 
uf,ciures there and in the neighboring region, 
“here the received opinion is that such capital 
has enjoyed the largest returns. For this pur- 
pose a number of witnesses were examined, 
men of great experience and high social posi- 
tion. ‘Their testimony was, that taking a se- 
ries of years together, the aggregate of capital 
invested in manufacturing enterprises of the 
different kinds had not yielded a return exceed- 
ing the lawful rate of interest; while upon 
manufacturing carried on upon borrowed money 
there had been no profit. (See Appendix B.) 
Now compare this with the profits of banking, 
with the enormous mercantile incomes annu- 
ally reported for taxation, reaching in some 
instances to millions, and we see how un- 
founded is the invidious clamor raised in the 
name of free trade and in the interest of those 
very bankers and merchants who have grown 
opulent by dealing in foreign exchange and 
imported merchandise. 


TARE EFFECTOP THE PROTECTIVE POLICY INTHESOUTH. 


sut it is especially as the Representative 
of a southern constituency that | advocate the 
policy of protecting and fostering our man- 
ufactures. ‘The opposite doctrine had prevailed 
for a whole generation prior to the war; and 
during the war we experienced the bitter conse- 
quences. Isolated from the rest of the world, 
seaward by the blockade and landward by the 
military lines, we endured privations altogether 
incredible and difficult to appreciate. With 
three thousand miles of sea-coast, and naval 
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stores and material in abundance, wa \., 
neither ships nor seamen. With an unlim):.. 
supply of cotton, and wool, and hides, and o: L 
bark, and falling waters, we had neither shirts, 
nor coats, nor blankets, nor shoes. By; a 
the household industry prevalent in the Sou, 
beyond other parts of the land, nota few Woe 
have been reduced to stark nakedness. \,,,, 
ladies spun and wove the material for the’: 
own dresses and for the clothing of their fp, 
lies ; professional gentlemen made and mende. 
shoes for their own and their neighbors’ yj). 
dren. 

With vast deposits of coal and iron ore wo 
produced nothing worth naming of which iron 
was the component material; neither raj\: 
nor wheels, nor tires, nor axles for our raj! 
ways, nor nails, nor screws, nor locks, nor 
hinges, nor hammers, nor planes, nor says, 
nor axes, nor augers, nor chisels, nor plows, 
nor hoes, nor chains, nor shovels, nor, wit) 
the exception of horseshoes and bowie-knives, 
scarcely anything required even for our com. 
mon every-day affairs. Our salines had heey 
so imperfectly developed, under theery of free, 
untaxed salt, that as soon as our external sup. 
ply was cut off we endured untold sufferings 
through privation of this imperious necessity, 
The growth of sugar, almost alone of southern 
industries, had been encouraged by the tariff: 
and until the loss of New Orleans and the 
sugar-producing region our people had a ful| 
supply. One most important and valuable 
lesson to be learned from the war is the im- 
policy of relying upon imports to supply those 
articles of prime necessity which we can pro 
duce ourselves, even at 2 disadvantage and a 
higher cost. 

This lesson is not likely to be unheeded by 
the South. Already the effects of protection 
are felt upon all her industries. The closing 
of her ports and the military lines of circum. 
vallation, pending hostilities, combined with the 
utter worthlessness of her currency to stimu: 
late her manufactures as never before. _ [ron, 
salt, saltpeter, powder, caps, arms, cannon, 
shoes, and clothing were produced in consider- 
able quantities. In the construction of armored 
ships and in submarine warfare there was pro- 
gress beyond anything in the previous history 
of warfare. In short, it is net extravagant to 
affirm that the southern people came out of the 
war greatly improved in all the mechanic arts 
and the manual skill necessary to independence 
and self-reliance. They proved themselves ap 
learners, though the teaching was harsh and 
severe. 

Since the war tle advance has been even 
more rapid. Old works have been revived and 
repaired, and many new ones have sprung up. 
The fabrication of cotton and woolen goods 
has been greatly stimulated; also the produc- 
tion of coal, salt, iron, copper, zinc, lumber, 
and naval stores. Some of our spindles and 
looms have distanced competition from foreign 
or northern rivals. And but a few years will 
elapse, with the same encouragement and pro- 
tection we now enjoy, before the South wil! 
export largely both of her textile fabrics and 
of the products of her mines, advanced to 4 
condition for immediate use—articles which 
hitherto she has been accustomed to receive 
either from foreign countries or from the man- 
ufacturing districts of our own country. The 
rapid development during the last few years 
is both gratifying and encouraging to her true 
friends. 

The influence of a diversified industry has 
been benign upon our great staples of cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and sugar. Less labor bas been 
engaged than formerly in their cultivation, !css 
capital employed, but more profitably; a large" 
return for smaller crops. ‘Three million bales 


} 
Chil 


of cotton in 1869, at 25 cents, for instance, re 
alize 50 per cent. more than 5,000,000 bales 10 
1860 at 10 cents; while the work of growing 
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per cent. less. The state 
eotton trade will appear more exactly 
following table, compiled from the 
returns: 


Cotton erported. 


and handling is 50 


f tae 





Pounds. Bales. Value. 


veceeeeed 80,600,776 1,966,502 
on 27722,618,929 1,806,547 
it is further shown by the statisties of manu- 
meture that in 1869 there were spun in the 
, 985.734 bales of 400 pounds each; so that at 
S nt we export something less than 2,000,000 
jes and consume something more than 1,000,- 
oo. Assuming as correct the figures given the 
other evening by the gentleman from Alabama, 
Mr, BucKLey, ] the cotton spun in the United 
Grates in 1869 amounted in value, after com- 
> from the spindle, to $260,576,529. The 
re of the cotton crop for 1869 may be stated, 
follows: 


res 
pres 


r 
val 


then, @5 











Pounds. Value. 
Exported... 722,618,929 $187,762,477 
Cann 434, 293,883 200,576,529 
pu 
Total ere me Ry Rob $448,338,806 





[am indebted to the same gentleman for the 
fret that 85,860,750 pounds were spun in 101 
southern mills, and 398,433,133 pounds in 693 
northern mills. 

The material interests of the South were 
never so hopeful as at this moment; she was 
never so near to a condition of self-support, 
and her people never had so much ready money 
or were so little incumbered with debt. It 


would be a disastrous policy for her to repeal | 


the present protective tariff and return to the 
old condition of things before the war. Let 
New England and Pennsylvania with their 
7 ; : 2 
iperior mechanical skill and capital ; let New 
York, with her great entrepdt of foreign com- 


merce; let the free and mighty West, proud 


of her growth, satisfied in her abundance and | 


insouciant of the fauture—let them unite, if they 
will, to diseard protection to their labor and 
‘o their springing enterprises; the South can- 
not afford to do it; she is behind them all in 
the race of prosperity. But let her industry 
be protected and fostered for a few years to 
come as they have been for a few years past 
and she will be abreast of the foremost. 

if, therefore, she is wise she will discard the 
pernicious counsels of a school of economists 
whose teachings inthe past brought her to a 
state little better than vassalage, dependent 


and in debt in time of peace, without resources | 
She will embrace the same | 


in time of war. 
policy which has made other parts of our com- 
mon country wealthy, prosperous, and great. 


Inited States 434,293,883 pounds, equal to || 


$195,962,187 | 
187,762,477 | 


|| further injury upon us. 
| recovering from our terrible losses. 


Nature has done more for Virginia than for | 


New York, for Kentucky than for Ohio, for 
Vennessee than for Indiana, for Georgia than 
for Illinois. I appeal, then, to my southern 
associates. I invokea common interest. Dif- 


fering as we have differed in the troubled past || 


or as we may differ even now on questions of 


political expediency and justice, we surely | 


can agree on a line of policy which will de- 

velop our commerce, our mines, our manufac- 

tures, no less than our agriculture. 

THE EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON OUR RELATIONS WITH 
ENGLAND. 

But there is another aspect of this subject 
which I beg may be considered, the interna- 
tional aspect, especially as it affects our atti- 
tude toward England. We have an unsettled 
account with her. The particulars of it I do 
not propose now to state. They are well un- 
derstood by the people of this country, and that 
is enough for my present purpose. She had 
much to do in fomenting our strife, by per- 


sistently and for a long series of years irritating | 


the anti-slavery feeling of the North, and, as 
Ihave shown, at the same time exciting the 
jealousy and cupidity of the South by visions 
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of direct trade and cheap goods. The rend- 
ing asunder of the great Republic of the West 
would have the twofold effect of bringing to 
naught republican Governments the world over, 
and of converting the South into a stipendiary 
cotton plantation, supplying the raw material 
in exchange for the products of British looms, 


| thus accomplishing at the same time much 


desired political and industrial results. Out 
of this feeling grew the treatment on which is 


based the unadjusted Alabamaclaims. There | 
ig no urgent necessity to adjust them. Better | 


for us that they remain as they are. 
suffered all that it is possible to suffer. 
land has done her worst. 


dng- 
She can inflict no 
We are gradually 


they will be made good and will be no longer 
felt. But they will not be forgotten ; they will 
remain a precedent convenient to us, trouble- 


| some, if not dangerous to her, in all future 


time, 
Meanwhile the necessities of the war and of 


the heavy public debt incident to it, both of 


which her policy rendered trebly burdensome, 
have given a stimulus to our manufacturing 
industry, with results as gratifying to us as 
disagreeable to her. America had become by 
far her most profitable customer. She enjoyed 
here an almost unrestricted market. Our du- 
ties amounted, all told, toless than $60,000,000, 


| and our manufactures were fain to get such | 
| protection as these afforded. 
more than doubled, and thus the protection | 
incidental has stimulated our home produets | 


Now they are 


to a successful competition and a great reduc- 
tion in cost. England sells us less and is 
compelled to accept lower prices. In fact she 
has lost control of the American market. Our 
imports in 1868 from all the British possessions 
in every part of the world were less than in 
1860, and from England alone less by $6,780,- 
145. The different articles of iron, and steel, 
and salt, and coal, and cottons, and woolens 
present some interesting statistics. [instance 
the imports of pig iron from HKngland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland for several years before the 
war in comparison with 1868, the latest pub- 
lished: 





1857 1859, 1860. 1868. 
Cwt Cwt. Owt. Tones. 
England...... . 274,099 467,091 415,004 34,911 
Scotland... ....... 710,732 890,412 937,483 56,475 
FPOIATG, sess cc0.se 23,000 2,188 57,774 8U0 
OCR iicdsvcaves he 007,831 1,581,691 1,411,161 92,186 | 


in 1857 we imported from England railroad 
iron to the value of $6,990,083 ; in 1868 only 
$4,276,789. Then we imported all our cast 
steel, now scarcely one half—other articles in 
like proportion. (See Appendix C.) 

No wonder tha’ british traders cry out against 
the duty on pig iron, railroad iron, and cast 
steel. Ithurts them. Because the American 


production has so increased as to control and || 
regulate the market, and they are consequently 


| compelled to pay the duty themselves tor the 


| be patient. 


privilege of the trade. In this way their vile 
and unneighborly acis, which troubled us so 
much and cost us so much, are working out 
their own retaliation. We have only to wait and 
The Alabama claims will be paid 
in good time, principal and interest, to the 
utmost farthing, without a murmur or a wry 


face, and by England herself. ‘They will be 


| twice puid—into the Treasury in the shape of 
| duties, which she will pay and never collect, 
| and to the citizens in the reduced price of her 


wares. All the while she will send her ‘*‘ Mon- 


|| archs’’ to do obeisance at our gates, with pro- 


testations numberless of good-will and brotherly 
regard, which we have at last learned to appre- 
ciate at their true and exact value. She is 


We have | 


Soon | 
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year and a day prescribed by the old common 
law. 
REAFFIRMATION OF FORMER OPINIONS. 

‘These views, such as they are, are not new 
with me, nor expressed for the first time. At. 
the risk of offending the House by such an 
act of questionable taste, I will venture to quote 
from a speech of mine delivered on this Saar, 
May 7, 1860, in a debate upon what was sub- 
sequently known as the Morrill tariff bill, with 
an eminent member from Ohio, then chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, now 
serving with distinction at the other end of the 
Capitol. He had asserted as the necessary 
effect of the tariff— : 


That the duties imposed and collected on im- 
ported goods are, in all cases, and as watter of course, 
paid by the consumer, and thus area tax on the peo- 
ple.” 


To which I replied: 


“The unsoundness of this theory is to my mind 
very obvious. Imposts are butitems in the general 
charges upon merchandise between the producer and 
the consumer, as much so as freights, commissions, 
or insurance—no more, no less—and followthe same 
commercial laws; and whether these charges are paid 
by the producer or by the consumer, or partly by both, 
depends, [take it, upon whether the oneis compelled 
to sell or the other compelledto buy, or the traflic 
is mutually desirable and beneficial. If the pro- 
ducer is compelled toscek a foreign market he must 
pay the expense of getting his products there and 
mustiucur allintermediatecharges. If, onthe other 
hand, ithe consumer is compelled to go into a foreign 
market to buy,he must bear the expense and the in- 
termediate charges.”’ 


A Representative from Pennsylvania not 
now in the House (Mr. Campbell) threw in an 
interpellation : 


** Every cent of the duty you pay on tea and coffee 
and such articles amounts to a tax upon the con- 
sumer, because we raise none of these articles in 
this country. We have nothing to compete with 
‘The duty acts as a direct taxation upon the 
consumer, because the producer has control of the 
market. Buton articles of cotton, or of iron, or cop- 
per, or lead, anything, indeed, that we can produce 
at home, the effect of our imposition of duty is to 
compel the foreign producer to pay duty himself, in 
order to afford him a chance of selling in our mar- 
ket. It builds up a home competition and enables 
the article to be supplied at a lower price than it 
could be imported tor. 1 deny, therefore, that the 
consumer pays the duty which you lay upon foreign 
fabrics when there is any home article which enters 
into competition with them.’’ 


I may observe in this connection how much 
less onerous to the people are the tariff duties 
than the internal taxes, although the amounts 
collected under the two systemsare not very un- 


| equal. Hence, in all our legislation we should 
| keep steadily in view the early termination of the 


internalrevenuesystem. Already it has been re- 
duced to a comparatively small number of taxa- 


| bles, and a further reduction is proposed. Dis- 


guise it as we may, this system is agrievous bur 


| den to the people. Inquisitorial, meddlesome, 


vexatious, filling the land with an army of offi- 
cials, assessors, assistant assessors, collectors, 
deputy collectors, supervisors, gaugers, store- 
keepers, inspectors, spies, detectives, and in- 
formers, itis, even when administered honestly 


| and in good faith, oppressive and annoying, 


quite to the point of patient endurance. But 
in the hands of the incompetent or the cor- 
rupt, with its ceaseless mistakes and blackmail 


|| exactions, it becomes intolerable. 


Nothing in our history is more scandalous 
than the whisky-tax operations. The tax itself 
operates to throw the business of distillation 
into a few hands, as a similar tax has done 
in England. The small distillers are crushed 
out and their occupation gone. ‘The sense of 
oppression, which makes even wise men mad, 
arrays them against the law and the Govern- 


| ment as unjust; illicit distillation goes on in 


every dark corner, followed by open hostilities 
against the honest officials and secret bribery 
of the corrupt. Nothing but an unyielding 


| necessity for revenue could for a moment jus- 
under bonds to keep the peace and to be of || 
| good behavior toward us much longer than the !! 


tify such a system, and it ought not to be 
continued after the necessity is over. 
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ENGLISH FREE TRADF. 
With respect to the English doctrine of free 
trade my views were expressed in these words: 
‘Englishmen understand that when they send 
their wares and merchandise to different parts of the 
world to find purchasers, they must pay the expense 
of getting them to market and bear all the burdens 


interposed between them and the buyer. Nobody 
understands it better than they do; and hence it is 
that Mngland has interested herself in the cause of 


\merican free trade. She is the 
Governments, the mostjealous and watchful of her 
wn interests. It is very certain that while she is 
the seller and we are the buyer, the free trade which 

e counsels as theseller would notbe good policy for 
us as the buyer.”’ 


most sagacious of 


| will reproduce two other passages, as they 
express views that I still entertain, but will not 
at this time dwell upon them further: 


“It is our interes ; most clearly; I think it is the 
interest of mankind, that the raw material which 
can be useful only in a manufactured state should 
be manufactured as near as possible to the place 
where it is produced. For example, I would have 
the cotton manufactured as near as possible to the 
house where it is ginned. I would spin and weave 
the wool as near as possible to the fold where the 
sheeparesheared. I would forgethe bars of iron and 
hammer them into theirmost attenuated and costly 
forms, as near as possible tothe mine whence the ore 
is originally dug.” 


How nearin @ given case must depend upon 
convenience of motive power and other facil- 
ities for manufacturing. 


‘In establishing a free list it seems to me this prin- 
ciple ought to be carried out in practice. It should 
include all articles of prime necessity, which we in 
this country cannot produce, such as medicines and 
spices; also such articles of luxury as the habits of 
our people imperatively demand, like tea and coffee; 
and such as are necessarily used in the manufacture 
of ourown raw material, such as dye-stuffs and the 
like, Let them come in free of duty, so that the 
people may procure them as cheaply as possible.’ 
Appendix Congressional Globe, 'Thirty-Sixth Congress, 
lirst session, page os. 


APPENDIX 


By these general views have I been guided 


while assisting in preparing the present bill. 
‘The free list has been largely extended. ‘The 
duties on tea and coffee and spices and medi- 
cines have been materially reduced. To pre- 
vent frauds and secure a more eflicient collec- 
tion of the public revenue, ad valorem duties 
have been changed into specific when practi- 


cable, and in many instances reduced, rarely || 


increased ; upon an importation like that of 
1868 a reduction of full $20,000,000. This, 


added to $30,000,000 ts aken from the internal | 


taxes, will make an aggregate of $50,000,000 ; 
quite as large a reduction in my opinion as is 
consistent with the credit of the country and 
the best interests of the people. 


APPENDIX A. 
Wages and subsistence of the families of laborers in 
Belgium. 
_From “the working classes in Belgium, their sub- 
sistence, salary,”’ &c., by Ed. Duceptiaux, inspector 
general of prisons and of charitable institutions, 


member of the central commission of statistics, &c., 
Brussels, 1855. 


({L hectoliter=2.84 bushels. 1 kilog.=2.2046 pounds 
United States. 1frane computed at 20 cents, gold. j 


Detailed statement of income and expenditure of a 
laborer’s family of six persons in the district of 
Brussels. 

Income wages: 

Of husband, 270 days, 14.4 cents, United States 
RR dahl ALTLME ccs cacidck iss she vouass acetone tae $3 

Of husband, 
NDT -dentaseavivenanapieivitnledsnitertelammaltitcediasintintianekiiantila 

Of son of 18 years, 270 days, 14.4 cents United — 
RN IE vcbnsabisettasabitl nes cnteatsntecelisuensiksacssncncbos 

Of son of 18 years, 30 days, 


30 days, 40 cents, United States 











I ia cell ie iat Ree 12 00 
Of son of 16 years, 100 days, 10.8 cents, United 
OM I nana veh bace beds ibsaccencisd bethovncdecs bes sicive 10 80 
112 56 
Other Resources. 
From 75 acres of land rented : 
4 hectoliters wheat, at $3 60 
5 hectolitoers rye, at $2 20....................... 
500 kilogs. potatoes, at $1 60 per 100 
IIT ns necieednas gtk enacn tian iiite aaabiiedataseniocs 00 
78 kilogs. butter, at 40 cents................. . oD 
— 6240 
1 calf, $5 00; 1 fat pig, $25 00............... 30 00 | 
Amount carried forward , ...............cccceecees $204 96 
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| ciations instituted among workingme 
| during sickness to laborers— 


| First class, per WOCk..........scscccoscesscece 4 


tT eeael GURME, DOP WOOK sa cicscicicisessocvvedeccocssccc. 








Amount brought forward ...........cc0-ceceeseeseeees 204 96 
Products of garden: 
170 kilogs. hops, $22 88; fruits and vegeta- 
bles, $9 60; tobacco, $1 40...........ccccccccseseeses 33 88 
TIN MAMAN 22 1, 2.3: ons uealliaesipihitin aii cildpialniiatl $238 84 
; Expenditure. 
Provisions: 
1 hectoliter wheat, at $3 G0. .......ccccecccseresorecess $3 60 
20 hectoliters rye, at §2 2) ee satareeeeneseeees senses 14 00 || 
1,000 kilograms potatoes, at $1 60 per 100 kilo- 
IEEE... -..cutcksnrnasunuenonniniaieabiaiaiiluaiiininlidiniatns 16 00 |) 
i IRINA <ccns cuiccaiitineeabbns nna Wirtaienuaaeeenibinians aS 10 00 || 
75 kilograms pork, at 18 cents.. 13 50 |} 
10 kilograms beef, at 20 cents.................0.cesseee 2 00 || 
25 kilograms butter, at 32 cents.... 8 00 
Pitts ncsias suieaaieatadabendschernteenent 3 00 
400 eggs, at 80 cents per 100.................. 3 20 |} 
Salt, spices, &c eosune verses eccenesssconeserouenseusere seessoese 6 00 
25 kilograms coffee, at 40 cents........... c.ccesssees 10 00 
10 kilograms chiccory, at 10 cents. ..... ashe ntasatiie 1 00 || 
350 TIGOES BOOK, ALT B-O COME coi scocccccocscccocsccsocsccse 2 40 
$122 70 || 
Rent: | 
For dwelling, containing 1 kitchen, 2 bed- 
rooms, 1 pantry and stable, also small gar- 
MGR caco0es seg inven hoesbneo ns eitnes ses onates eobvou¥es ureselead terns - TOI) 
75 acres of farming land, and 20 acres garden. 20 00 
/ 27 00 || 
Clothing: 
Iiusband—2 pantaloons, $2 60; 2 vests, $1 20; || 
2 jackets, $1 10; 2 blouses, $240; 2 cravats, | 
40 cents; 2 handkerchiefs, 30 cents; 3 linen 1] 
shirts, $195; 2 drawers, 50 cents; 2 caps, 60 
cents; 2 pair socks, 45 cents; 1 pair 
shoes, $1 20; 4 pair wooden shoes, 50 
ERROR REIRES, ak Aomteag ats rae: $13 20 {| 
| Son of 18 years, $13 20; son of 16 
ARMIN cscs puachdsoneavetocintneeaetonnesintceed 21 20 | 
: 3t 49 
W ife—1 cotton dress, $160; 2 petticoats, 
$1 60; 2 linen shirts, $1 20: 3 neck- | 
handkere hiefs, 60 cents; 2 pocket- 
handkerchiefs, 20 cents; 2 pair stock- 
ings, 50 cents; 2 jackets, 80 cents; 
2 aprons, 40 cents ; 3 pair wooden shoes, 
30 cents; 1 pair shoes, 50 cents; 3 hats, 
40 cents; pins, &c., 5 cents.. $8 15 
Daughter of 13 years, $4; daugh- 
ter of 10 yeas, $2 40 ..........c0cc000- ss OO 
— 1455 
; —— 48 95 || 
Bedding: {| 
1 mattress, $1; 2sheets, $1; 2covers, cotton, 1] 
80 cents; bolster, 20 cents; straw for mat- || 
SI IIE oon nniicascisiisls wiiicins sebnhahiaiiniiinn ee 3 20 | 
Bed and bedding for sons, $320; bed and || 
bedding for daughters, + RE ae . &@ 1] 
f — 891 
Sundries: 
Fuel—3,500 kilograms, coal, at $3 05 per 100 
RnR «1s... scgeeencaunienasestiabessehvenen vee $10 50 
Light—10 liters oil, at 15 cents............... 1 50 
W ashing—20 kilograms soap, at cents... 2 00 
Sewing thread, needles, &c...............-++- 60 
Maintenance of dwelling...... y 
Purchase, &c., of furniture 
‘Taxes and other contributions.............. 1 93 
Tools for farMinG........0-.seeeerseeeees ; 36 
Expense on farm for seeds, &c 
28 09 | 
Church, 30 cents; books, pens, paper, &c., 60 | 
cents; amusement, 60 cents; tobacco, $1 40, 2 90 
Total expenditure.........ccccessecesee somseoneieesasee ae 4 
em Fy 
Balance: 
Tncome.......+ Seuiies seicenbivcweeeue cues sinsnieebescseeen ee a 
Expenditure..............00+ sinieiesnencintnnsaiide cise 238 04 | 
Ri os csnpcabebiesises Scions sbispintdninsandtebies 80 





given as follows: ; t 
Maximum. Minimum. 
I al lata ah cee $0 254 
Th GIN, ic cccctmisslvertan s 41 18 
|| Boys, (12 to 16 years)...... 26 9 | 
| Children under 1: SPURT sisci sieves 10 6 | 


| terruptions, &c,,) theaverage earnings per year would 








The wages per day of factory hands in Ghent are 






taking the number of working days in a year at 
278, (deducting for holidays, absence, accidental in- 





ere 
For males, at an average of 48 cents.............. $131 44 
For females, at an average of 28 cents............ 75 84 
| For boys of 12 to 16, atan average of l7kcents. 48 65 | 


The lowest possible weekly expenses of a factory | 


‘ 





41st Cona. 


laborer’s family, with four young childre 
are thus given: 


Bread, (wheat and rye) 
Fjour eit 
RONINDIE x5i.sn1-098 -bdccasabnnense boo sa0v aAOMRnaseaeaoiecoreoe i, 

IN ota S oe ge ee 












ee 
Clothing 
Coffee and chiccory................ 
ON NE Cl C vender nsictcccteeerisccs 
Coep A I ac acc: 
a ala eho lial ata Seal n Rake tce nig 
ed tee ar ead ar aceite ek eet stocks 
Vinegar, pepper, and salt 
Total 


[March 30. 
»»- 2D Sess. 


nh, in Ghen: 





In cases of sickness aid is given by relief ac 


n which 
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Average wages per day paid to male labor 
certain establishments: 


Cannon foundery in Liege: 




















pa 


rs } 


1870. 


tls 


Pr 


Flands 


Flandt 


t Antwe 


wre 
Lieg* 


Namu 


uxer 


nu 


ra 


Ert 





Maximum. Minin, 
SURI sii ocscnsruced beth evenh«sienee $1 00 & 34 
RPE ns axccrseocrdeavdbncnbeassnssex 35 ) 
Seen 60 
NMI iis ckataacnduteontennnataosiisoen 1 00 , 
Strikers 4() 
Turners 50 
tana Ra ett seg ts ovg 45 
DU NUI sg cd dccincescccevnstecetabtveusens 50 
Tron works: Maximun 
RE MOOND -<.isinsbuneaicasass vavaiwabnbesdncad coxthobnenit $0 85 
Smiths............ En) 
Minimy 
SINE .cassgicccacssuipscsantecconsanscheeeeaboucnsss $9 70 
IIIIETS, E05 os cdasdcnens covnbbssvssnepbasiona thavcnees 2 
Zinc factery: Mar 
Foreman, 12 hours per day........ scAeitheseshied $0 69 
Laborers, 12 hours per day 7 
Stone-cutters, 12 hours per day.............. i) 
Minim 
Machinist, 10 hours per day.... $9 57 
Joiner, 10 hours per day,................00.0005 { 
Fireman, 10 hours per day..................... 4 
Average daily wages paid in various branches 
are in Belgium 
Average daily wages of 


|—_—__-_____—— 


























m witha 
wo } | | Ans 
Industry. | 2 | ¢ ng bi 
a | 2 | howe 
| = | 2 % vn ack 
LS a im . I pre 
| < = | faa} 6 inter 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents iv 
Coke and coal......... 41.4 | 214 17 14.4 . = 
Metallurgy: act 
Chief establish- | 
ments ....... Sedehies 40.2 | 21.4 | 13.4 11.8 
Secondary estab- 
lishments.......... 2.6 | 144 | 9 8.4 
Axtisane® ............. 62°)°%a 1 TWA 7.4 
Slate factories, &c.: | 
Factory hands......) 31.4 | 20 ; ll 12 
PAs occperctceosc 29 | 148 12.4 11 
Glass factories : | 
Factory hands...... 516 | 136 | 14.8 li Alk 
yaa 22.8 15 8 - AIKA 
Manufactories of Beer 
linen, &c.: Coal: 
Factory poate... 16 10.8 | 9 9.8 ( 
Artisans... ol ae Sa) % 6 ott 
Macs ccrceccstcanccecsncd 32 16.2 | 11.6 11.2 Pic 
Cotton: Re ina Th 
Factory hands....., 31 18.1. 92 10 Fart 
PRI ccaccssscnnseah ae, 1, Ate b.0 7.2 ar 
SOMES oa rersh green excess | 25 188 | 7.6 | 118 Hab 
Ribbons, fringe, &e.| 26 | 12.2 6.8 6.5 Har 
as fookery Sates since 28 15.8 9.2 | 124 Kr 
ood: 
Factory hands......) 35.6 | 142 | 9.2 5 Ar 
Artisans........ binky } 24.2 | 10 7.6 5 M: 
Leather: . 
Factory hands.....) 29 2.4 | 10 8.4 7 
Artisans.......:..:.... | 33 Pegs 6 8.4 Line 
Pap perand printing: Pi 
Factory hands. 338 | 154; 82 8.2 Th 
Artisans............... | 336 | 13.8 7.6 6 
Chemical products: | , Met 
Factory hands......) 29.2 AZ. of + SB 5 Ir 
Artisans... seh 50 8.8 7.6 10 lp 
Various trades........ = ia. 2 
1 aseiindieioheadiel } ——_ Ir 
General average.., 29.8 | 14.2 | 10.8 id Ir 
ry , ot Ir 
*By ‘“‘artisans” here is meant persons working | bs 
t cual tee for their own account or that of th 
manufacturer. 








rers 


| Girls. 


Cents, 


1870. APPEN 


{ist CONG....2D SESS. 


Average income and expenditure of workingmen's 


Provinee of— 





Classes of families. 
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Annual income. 


Wages or salary of— } 
_|From other 





sources. 
IIusband.' Wife. | Children. 
Nia Nese. icxonsiksawmueaintoen I a a i $60 19 $17 40 $36 53 $14 60 
oui’ I > 16 22 25 44 07 21 09 
Third class... <P 143 3 38 31 50 55 00 28 68 
Piandre Orientale....... lirst class. 5S 40 11 61 33 13 6 15 
er Second clas 99 18 15 30 3l 74 12 88 
as sscaakiekenangenacin 135 30 16 39 44 44 18 12 
Flandre Occident ale First class, (farm-laborer)......... ; 55 00 15 00 $0 00 10 00 
tg Second class, (shoemakerand one jour- - 
SAINI os oe cst sasccsncnew gosass icneoupanageusie’s 93 60 18 00 | 21 00 41 60 
Third class, (journeyman carpenter)... 110 00 - 15 00 $0 00 
ANtWEFDs.-cserereeesseeveeee] Mirst claas, (day-laborer)..................-+. 6) 00 10 00 12 00 - 
= Second class, (Weaver).............ccccccsesesees 74 00 20 00 34 00 - 
‘Third class, (carpenter with son and 
SOR OO So ae 1% 00 12 00 50 00 - 
Sten ede scdsescauerantine First class, (farm-laborer).................005 52 40 27 60 40 00 82 00 
Second class, (foreman distillery 109 93 . - 6L O00 
Third clags, (gardener) .........0...s.cccccccoess . ‘ 238 00 
Hainaut First — Sep distireathies caiescaeiveesesieciakweas 79 59 50 88 7-3 
Second class, (fireman)...............0..eeeeeees 160 16 - - 
Third class, (blacksmith)...................... 222 60 111 30 - 
TG ossenrpneatnssh s:cacs'aneeeel MASE O CURE LIPTIREOBE Me ctsaned xbsves-ondy sinneeacsi« 125 30 45 99 20 87 
. Second class, (workman in warehouse). 206 50 10 00 - 43 10 
Third class, (coppersmith)... “Agee 300 00 41 60 80 00 ; 
Wem E sy accsmsenevins dich First class, (joiner).. 5 iabsatiads 60 00 15 00 20 09 36 00 
: Second class, (garde ea 62 60 4 92 40 49 ol 1 
Third class, (¢ opperemith, family of 
SiX persons......... 155 00 : 29 40 
Luxembourg .....eseeeeee First elass, (mason). 68 00 29 09 10 00 68 00 
Second class, (shoemaker)...... 174 72 62 40 44 6S 12 00 
Third class, (carpenter)........0. 0.0 Ls au 208 40 60 00 44 80 20) 00 


APPENDIX B. 
Frtracte from testimony taken by Committee of Ways 
and Means, Boston, October 25, 1809. 
Testimony of E. B. Bigelow. 
By Mr. MayNaRD: 


Question. How long have you been engaged in the | 


isiness of manufacturing? | 
Answer. In various forms since 1837. 


Juestion. Since that time how have the profits 
pon capital engaged in manufacturing compared 


h those on capital engaged in commerce? 

nswer. I cannot make the comparison, not hav- 
ng be en engaged in commerce myself. I may say, 
however, that the profits on manufactures have not 
exe ceded the legal rate of interest. You may go 
ack thirty or forty years, and take the whole period, 
| presume the profit will not exceed that rate of 
interest. 

Testimony of Enoch 2. Mudge. 


L would indorse most emphatically the statement 
of Mr. Bigelow that the profits derived from manu- 


that has been almost the invariable result. 





so far as my experience has gone, and it runs back to 
1846 in manufacturing, and in business to 1852. 
By Mr. Hooper: 

Question, Then you would say that where manu- 
facturing has been carried on without capital—that 
is, upon borrowed money—there has been no mee ? 

Answer. I should say so decidedly. I should say 
Alwseet 
the only manufacturing establishments thatare able 
to live at all are those which have a large capital 
over and above the amount invested in machinery. 


Testimony of Amos A. Lawrence. 

A good many years ago | made upa table up to 
that time of the losses of the Lowell factories and of 
several other corporations well knownhere. I went 
to their treasurers and took the dividends back 
fifteen or twenty years, and the result showed avery 
low rate of interest as profits; and these, bear in 
mind, were not unsuccessful concerns, but were 
among the most successful. ‘The rate was not very 
much more than 6 per cent., certainly not more than 
7é per cent., andif | had included the establishments 
which had been destroyed and lost, the rate would 


facturing have not exceeded tbe legal rate of interest |} have been less than 6 per cent. 


In 1866, 1867, and 1868 the principal shipments of British and Irish produce and manufactures to the United S 


} 















| 1866, 
} 
Alkali, CWt......-.escuee- ee | 1,783,243 
Beer and ale, barrels 16,642 
Coals; COG is iacentdsineacs ie Bich ac aleieacta aia haioginti 134,113 
Cotton manufactures: 
Piece goods, yards.......... Ce 114,744,97 
Thread, pounds ‘ 1,531,342 
Earthenware and pavesicits mashoaan, 122,519 
Ilaberdashery and millinery, value....., £1,121,389 
Hardware and cutlery: 
Knives, forks, &c., valuc..........:.se00e £312,581 
Anvils, vises, &c. value,............ss00+ £109,584 
Manufactures of German silver, | 
VRID. cdaiineds pelle baeit seas cos sibs | £701,860 
Linen manufactures: | 
Piece goods, yards..........c.:ecsccsseeeceseee 119,442,507 
Thread......... Bei) at eh ater es | 1,984,092 
Metals: 
Iron, pig, &c., tons sd 96,700 
Iron, bar, &e,, tons 63,147 


Tron, railroad, ton............csss0++ssesee | 100,243 


Tron, castings, tons...........-.-. pee 1,56 
Iron, hoops, sheets, and boiler-plates, 
DN iiitiscijeeissWevbsindiovieroves ivchonettodmedt 30,671 
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Ho. or Reps. 


families in Belgium. 


Annual expenditures. 


Articles of Articles of 


oe arcligious | 
' a physical ; ats 
Total. aaa es Luxuries. | Total. 
ectua 





nature. nature. 

$128 72 $122 69 $4 00 £126 60 
72 O4 $2 47 3 40 177 V1 
258 56 237 48 5 : 5 9S 251 46 

109 29 114 63 1 1 73 117 { 
159 10 159 80 l 50 2915 103 45 
214 25 72 94 1 45 1 6 176 35 

160 00 138 80 10 00 8 82 147 ¢ 
174 20 75 21 2 38 - 177 49 
205 00 192 10 5 90 7 46 205 4 
82 00 118 17 3 53 121 70 
128 00 22 65 ] “00 4 08 127 7 
252 00 216 40 3 80 24 95 245 1 
152 00 170 12 - 6 00 i 61 
170 98 156 20 4 00 10 67 170 83 
238 00 18 17 1 50 4 55 224 22 
156 88 2 11 1 Ob 3 71 156 88 
160 16 146 Q2 3 20 10 94 160 16 
419 22 368 88 11 66 29 68 10 22 
193 16 254 52 3 40 15 18 273 05 
259 60 239 57 6 20 5 49 251 26 
421 60 386 35 6 40 ll 24 103 99 
131 00 119 29 1 20 9 00 129 49 
139 92 133 O04 ov 4 46 188 0 
{ 40 325 40 12 00 37 «40 
166 00 156 50 9 40 165 90 
G3 §0 222 68 15 04 15 O08 95° Si) 
13 20 306 52 7 87 23 20 87 549 


Mr. Mudge: There has been avery great misap 
prehension in this respect, arising from the fact that 
many of the large coucerns which commenced oper 
ations without an adequate cash capital to operate 
them failed in business, and these properties have 
been pure hased at a very great sacrifice. This has 
in some instances en: bled the parties to make li ing 
gains upon their actual investments. I Fee silos 
that the stock of an establishment, which ] repre- 
sent as agent, which cost $1,000 par, was sold as low 
as $140. This was the Chicopee establishment, and 
one of the oldest in the State. The W ashington 
mills were bought for $500,000, although they origin 
ally cost over $2,000,000. 


D2, 

Mr. Hooper i inquire d how foreign manufacturers 
particularly engaged in manufacturing cotton wero 
now doing? 

Mr. Lawrence: I should say they are in very bad 
condition. They have always had their ‘‘ups and 
downs,”’ as we have, but now there does not seem to 
be any prospect of their coming up, as in former 
years. Some of them are now coming here as activ: 
manufacturers, and if this state of things continu 
they will, many of them, come to this country and 


| bring their machinery with them. 


tates were as under: 





1867. 1868. 1866. 18657. 1868. 
1,462,022 1,589,432 Metals: 
10,860 19,360 BO; WOME, GOI. con scecvessccsvveacionse 11,099 | 6,970 4,963 
23,392 103,851 Steel, unwrought, tons..............00.000 21,007 19,026 17,041 
Copper, wrought, CW... ..0...cc0.ccsssecccsee 9,599 3,643 2,758 
88,489,362 74,822,003 PNG NE TNR... cocecsevisbwikacusisorevussins 8,216 7,081 6,989 
1,404,450 1,723,826 By SON Ug hs ac cacee sie vena stnttewssntniodous 1,076,778 1,060,224 | 1,247,464 
101,670 91,123 ee I I ian ari cncckccennicvbceinssnxicns 2,330,697 1,296,658 168,335 
£850,906 £709,518 SIN Bacco Secs eaecihd cman xctctommmedh 161,277 164,299 153,591 
Silk manufactures: 
£233,907 £166,878 Broad piece goods, &c., yards..,......... 674,344 342,312 348,956 
£106,602 £89,262 Handkerchiefs, &c., Séaint:.. caer 6,205 2,790 1,572 
DR Oo hoi oivvsds ncacstecinneescec 27,153 15,006 10,376 
£496,714 £378,322 Other articles of silk only, value....... £99,787 £45,247 £112,781 
Silk manufactures mixed with other | 
84,755,006 85,155,204 materials, value................. ithe tan £15,687 £77,096 £83,015 
1,363,139 1,287,404 Spirits, British, gallons........................ 147,843 95,382 135,757 
Wool, pound,..............s.e00 Re talaags 180,040 15,142 | 859,302 
119,855 86, 27! Woolen and worsted manufactures: 
43,959 43,901 Cloth of all kinds, yards.................. 5,154,208 3,263,855 2,488, 261 
165,036 268,151 Carpets and druggets, yards.. 4,502,323 3,692,300 | 3,428,580 
1,078 1,278 Shawls, rugs, &c., number..... eat 164,880 113,35 101,350 
Worsted stuffs and wais tooatings, 
29,722 18,323 WOON eal SATE, .icececpetocsescsoere} © TOORe 1 CO ABISO6 60,465,226 


ee - — ewe Se a ee 
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HON. J 


OF OTO0, 


louse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1870. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole, 

l having 

to amend existing laws relating to the duty on 
mports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : 
with me that any man deserves the sympathy 
of this Llouse who rises to add one more to the 
lorty-two spt eches which have already been 


made on this subject, and to fill the two hundred || 


and first column of the Daily Globe with his 

iggestions; but | congratulate the House we 
are so near the end of this general debate and 
the beginning of the bill. 

The debate has been able and searching. I 
lave listened carefully to the various and con- 
flicting views, and have tried to consider them 
impartially, An unusual amount of valuable 
nformation has been communicated to the 
House, but 1 am compelled to say that much 
of the argument has had reference to abstract 
theories rather than to the practical issues 
involved in the bill. 

The great Coleridge once 
definitions 


said that abstract 
had done more injury to the human 
race than war, famine, and pestilence com- 
bined; and I am not sure that a philosophical 
history of the struggles and difficulties through 
which the civilized world has passed would not 
prove the truth of his observation. I trust no 
such disasters are likely to result from this 
discussion, and yet I think we ore approach- 
ing the verge of a great ds anger from a similar 
cause. The most acrimonious utterances we 
have heard in these forty-two speeches were 
made concerning the abstract ideas of free trade 
and protection ; and | fully agree with my col- 
league | Mr. ScnencK] in his declaration tha 
a large part of the debate has not applied to 
the bill, but to abstractions. 

There is no doubt a real and substantial 
difference of opinion among those who have 
debated this subject; a difference which dis- 
closes itself in almost every practical proposi- 
tion contained in the bill; but I am convinced 
that the terms used and the theories advocated 
do not to any considerable extent represent 
practical issues. There are, indeed, two points 
of the greatest importance involved in this bill 
and in all bills relating to taxes. One is the 
necessity of providing revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and the other is the necessities and wants 

{f American industry. ‘These are not abstrac- 
tions, but present imperative realities. Asan 
abstract theory of political economy free trade 
has many advocates and much can be said in 
its favor; nor will it be denied that the scholar- 
ship of modern times is largely on that side; 
that a large majority of the great thinkers ot 
the present day are leading in the direction of 
what is called free trade. 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘The gentleman says no man 
will deny that the te ndene »y of opinion among 
sc -holars is toward free trade. 1 beg leave to 
deny it, and do most positively. The tendency 
of opinion among the scholars of the continent 
is very decidedly toward protection. This is 
strikingly illustrated by the recent publication 
in six of the languages of the continent of the 
voluminous writings of Henry C. Carey, and 
their adoption as text-books in the schools of 
Prussia. 1 think the gentleman’s proposition 
is true of the English-speaking people of the 
world, but that the preponderant tendency is 
the other way. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. With the quali- 
fication which the gentleman makes, we do not 
greatly differ. Take the English-speaking peo- 
ple out of the world, and civilization has lost 


( 
i 
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under consideration the bill (1. R. No. | 


You will doubtless agree | 


| civilized Government. 


| trade. 
| ulation, 
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at least half its strength. I detract nothing 
from the great ability and the acknowledged 
fame of Mr. Carey when I say that on this 
subject he represents a minority among the 
financial writers of our day. I am trying to 
state as fairly as I can the present condition 
of the question; and in doing so, La 
the tendency of modern thought is toward free 
trade. While this is true, it is equally un- 


| deniable that the princip le of protection has 


always been recognized and adopted in some 
form or another by all nations, and is to-day 
to a greater or less extent the 


In order to exhibit the relation of these 
opposing doctrines to each other, I invite the 
attention of the committee to a brief review of 


| the history of protection in the United States. 


Our industry, like our liberty, has come up to 
its present strength through a long and desper- 
atestruggle. We learne .d our industrial lessons 
under a severe master. IJingland taught us, 
not by precept alone, but by the severest and 
sternest examples. ‘The history of our pupil- 
age is full of interest, for it gave birth both 
to our Government and our industry. ‘The 


| economic doctrines known as the Mercantile 
prevailed throughout Europe | 


System, which 
during the seventeenth and cighteenth centu- 


ries, gave shape and character to the colonial | 


policy of all B uropean Governments for two 
hundred years. Itisa mistakeio suppose that 


| in planting colonies in the New World the na- 
| tions of Europe were moved mainly by a philan- 


thropic impulse to extend the area of liberty 
and civilization. Colonies were planted for 
the purpose of raising up customers for home 
It was a matter of business and spec- 

varried on by joint stock companies 
for the benefit of corporations. ‘The proof of 


this may be seen in many pages of Bancroft 
| and the historians of the 


period. 
While our Revolution was in progress Adam 
Smith, when discussing and condemning the 


colonial system, declared that * Kingland had | 
founded an empire in the New World for the | 


sole purpose of raising up customers for her 
trade.’ 

When the colonies had increased in numbers 
and wealth, the purpose of the mother country 
was disclosed in the legislation and regulations 
by which the colonies were governed. 


and extending onward ina series of twenty-nine 
separate acts, each forming a round in the lad- 
der which reached from the depths of colonial 
servitude to Bunker Hill and American inde- 


| pendence, form no incomplete synopsis of the 
| causes 
| provided that no article of colonial produce or 
| of British manufacture should be 
| any but British ships, and that all the officers 
| and two thirds of the crews engaged in their 
should be British sailors. The | 


of our Revolution. The act of 1660 


earried in 


carrying trade 
act also enumerated a long list of raw materials 
produced in the colonies, and declared that 
none should be shipped to any but British 
ports. 

It provided that the colonies should be 
allowed to purchase in British markets alone, 
any manufactured article which England had 
to sell. Inu short, the colonist was compelled 
ith England on her own terms; and, 
whether buying or selling, the product must be 
carried only in British bottoms at the carrier’s 
own price. In addition to this a revenue tax 
of 5 per cent. was imposed on all colonial ex- 
ports and imports. 

A recent writer, in reviewing this period of 
our history, has said: 


“Henceforth the colonies were to work for Eng- 
land; to grow strong, pS they might add to her 


strength; to grow rich, that they might aid her in 
but not to groweither in strength | 


heaping up riches; 


| or wealth except by. the means and in the direction 
that she prescribed.” 


It was in this spirit and in pursuance of this 
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affirm that | 


policy of every 


| Canada from the French would be profitab| 
| to England. 
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policy, that a royal order of 1696 permane, 
intrusted to the commissioners of the Bo: rd 0; 
Trade the management of the colonies, whj.: 
were regarded only as a part of the interes: , 
commerce. But the vigilant ‘‘ nation of, sh 
keepers’’ were not content with seo r Ah 
controlling the shipping and trade of Amerie... 
ports. Our cherishing mother laid her }jeq: 
hand onall the domestic industry ofthe colonic. 
Colonial governors were directed to discoura 
all American attempts at manufacturing ayy 
article which England could furnish. {|p re 
sponse to suc th an ‘order, Governor § Spottswo - 
of Virginia, wrote to the king this apology : 


“ 


The people of Virginia, more of necessity thi 


| of inclination, attempt to clothe t! 1emse lve 3 wit 
| their own manufactures.” * e CTs 
| tainly necessary to divert their application to s 


commodity less prejudicial to the trade 
land.’—Bancroft, vol. 4, p. 104. 

In 1701 a Government agent was sent to 
amine and report whether the conquest 


&’ YJ 


of } 
Ol ng 


iD) 


His advice to the king was j, 
these words: 


“The English need not fear to conquer Canada 
Where the cold is so extreme and the snow lies «, 
long on the ground sheep will never thrive go as : 
make the woolen manufacture possible, which is th 
only thing that can make a plantation unprofitab! 
to the Crown.” 

But reports and recommendations were | 


aw li 


| suflicient to prevent the colonists, espec ially 
| of New England, from the attempt to clothe 
themselves. 


The power of Parliament was 
therefore invoked, and in the tenth year of 
William and Mary an act was passed which 
declared in its preamble that ‘*‘ colonial in 
dustry will inevitably sink the value of lands 
in England.’’ The nineteenth section is so 


remarkable that I will quote it entire : 


“After the Ist day of December, 1699, no wool or 
manufactures made or mixed with wool, being th 
product or manufacture of any of the English plant- 
ations in Aimerica, shall be loaded in any ship or ves- 


| sel upon any pretext whatsoever, nor loaden uy 
| any horse, cart, or other carriage, to be carried « 


of the plantations to: iny other of thesaid plantatio 


| or to any other place whatsoever.”—Bancro/t, vol. 


p. 106. 

No colonial wool or woolen manufactur 
might be shipped, even from one colony to 
ancther, and thus a general market was ren- 
dered impossible. Kvery British sailor was 
forbidden by law to purchase for his own use 


oP . ow as eee a shillings’ worth of woolen goods 
The British Navigation laws, beginningin 1660 || ™°F® than £0 shi cats n 


in any American port. 
Soon after British smiths began to manufac: 
ture iron, an inquiry was made whether the col: 


_onists had ventured to engage in that branch 
| of industry. 
endeavoring tosupply Castassives with iron fon 


When it was found that they wer 


their own hills, the iron-mongers of Birming: 


_ham sent a petition to Parliament ee 


“That the American people be subjected to suc! 
restrictions as may forever secure the trade to thi 


| country.’ 


In 1750 a bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment decreeing that every slitting-mill in 
America be demolished. It was lost in the 
House of Commons by only 22 votes. It was 
decreed. however, that no new mills of that 


_ description should ever be erected in America. 
| Ore might be taken from the mine, and iron in 


its rudest forms might be shipped duty free. 


“America produced and England wanted it, bu 
every process which could add to the value of t! he 


| unw rought ore was reserved for English hands. 


could neither be slit nor rolled, nor could any plat- 
ing forge be built to work with atilt hammer or any 
furnace for making steel.’’—(Greene’s Historical Vie 
of the American Levolution, p. 47. 

Furs were plenty in America, and _ the col- 
onists began to make hats for themselves. The 
hatters of London, seeing ‘‘ their craft in dan- 
ger’’ by a loss of customers, petitioned Parlia- 


_ment for a redress of grievances, and in the 
| fifth year of George II a statute forbade the 


transportation of hats from one plantation to 
another. 


To maintain herself as mistress of the sea 
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land must inerease her navy. She would 
~ aonsent that British gold should leave the 


-Jend to purchase any pine— 


no 


“Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great Ammiral. 

‘ rned to the free forests of America, 
ich God, not England, had planted, and de- 
ia that every pitch-pine tree, two feet in 
‘ameter, and not in an enclosure, between the 
olaware and the St. Lawrence, was the prop- 
aii of the king for the use of his navy, and 
sieht not be cut without a royal license, under 
a penalty of £100. If the sinful chopper wore 
a disguise, he must receive twenty lashes on his 
are back besides paying a fine. A ** Surveyor 
General of the king’s woods,’’ with his army 
if deputies and clerks. came over the sea to 
enforce this law. 

The slave trade was too profitable to be neg- 
lected by the apostles of the Mercantile Sys- 
om. Slaves could be bought on the coasts 
of Afmea for a few trinkets, and sold to the 
Spanish and other American colonies for gold. 
Henceinthetreaty of Utrecht, England secured 
the monopoly of the Spanish trade and pledged 
herself to bring into the West Indies, not less 
than 144,000 slaves within the next thirty years, 
and pay to Spain a duty of $33 333 per head. 
No other nation was to enjoy this privilege. 
Vor the management of this lucrative trade 
the “Royal African Company’’ was formed. 
Philip V of Spain took one quarter of the stock ; 
“the good Queen Anne”’ another quarter, and 
‘he remaining half was reserved for her British 
subjects. (Bancroft, vol. iil, pp. 229- 

Ina tract written by a British merchant in 
1745, it was declared that— 

“ The increase of intelligent white men in the colo- 
nies would injure British manufactures by introduc- 


Oo» 
-233. ) 


¢ competition; but the importation of negroes will | 


-eep them dependent upon England.” 

Whatever did not enhance the trade and com- 
merce of England was deemed unfit to be a 
part of the colonial policy. When the good 
Bishop Berkeley proposed to establish a great 
American university, he was answered by Wal- 
ole: 

“That from the labor and luxury of the plantations 
great advantages may ensue to the mother country; 
yet the advancementof literature and the improve- 


ment in arts and sciences in our American colonies 
an never be of any service to the British State.” 


A colonial commissioner who was sent to | 
England to ask an increased allowance for the | 


churches of Virginia, concluded his earnest 
appeal to the royal attorney general in these 
words : 


‘Consider, sir, that the people of Virginia have 
souls to save.’ ‘Damn your souls; make tobacco,’ 
was the instant reply.”’ 

In that reply was embodied both the piety 
and the policy of the British Government in 
reference to their American colonies. 

Worse even than its effects on the industry 
of the colonies, was the influence of this policy 
on political and commercial morality. The in- 
numerable arbitrary laws enacted to enforce it, 
created athousand newcrimes. Transactions 
which the colonists thought necessary to their 
welfare, and in no way repugnant to the moral 
sense of good men, were forbidden under heavy 
penalties, 

They became a nation of law-breakers. Nine 
tenths of the colonial merchants were smug- 
giers. Nearly half of the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence were bred to commerce, 
‘o the command of ships and to contraband 
trade. John Hancock was the prince of con- 
‘raband traders; and with John Adams as his 
counsel, was on trial before the admiralty court, 
in Boston, at the exact hour of the shedding of 
the first blood at Lexington, to answer for a 
$900,000 penalty alleged to have been incurred 
as A smuggler. 

_ Half the tonnage of the world was engaged 

‘a smuggling or piracy. ‘The war of independ- 


| 
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| ence was a war against commercial despotism ; 
| against an industrial policy which oppressed 
| and tortured the industry of our fathers, and 
would have reduced them to perpetual vassal- 
age for the gain of Kngland. 

In view of these facts, it is not strange that 
our fathers should have taken early measures 
not only to free themselves from this vassal- 
age, but also to establish in our own land 
such industries as they deemed indispensable 
to an independent nation. ‘The policy I have 
described prevailed throughout Christendom, 
and compelled the new Republic, in self-de- 
fense, to adopt measures for the protection of 
its own interests. 

No one now fails to see that the Kuropean 
policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was as destructive of national industry 
as it was barbarous and oppressive. Political 


nations was desirable as a means of enhanc- 
ing the commerce of theirown. The great 
Dryden, poet laureate of England, was not 
ashamed to begin one of his noblest poems, 
the Annus Mirabilis, by invoking the thun- 
ders of war on Holland for the sole purpose 
| of reducing her commercial prosperity. What 


couplet as this? 


* But first the toils of war we must endure, 
And from the injurious Dutch redeem the sea,”’ 
iven as late as 1743 an eminent 
statesman said in the House of Lords: 
“Tf our wealth is diminished, it is time to ruin the 
commerce of that nation which has driven us from 
the markets oi the Continent, by sweeping the seas of 
their ships and by blockading their ports.” 


British 





| <A better civilization has changed all this; 
has expanded the area of commercial freedom, 


more to the operation of the general laws of 
trade. But it must be borne in mind that the 


nations belong to one family, with no collision 
of interests and no need of distinct and sepa- 
rate policies. Until that happy period arrives, 


its own people. Protection, in its practical 
and development of our own country which will 
give our own people an equal chance in the 
pursuit of wealth, and save us from the calamity 
of being dependent upon other nations with 
whom we may any day be at war. 
n so far as the doctrine of free trade is a pro- 
| test against the old system of oppression and 
prohibition it is a healthy and worthy sentiment. 
3ut underlying ali theories, there is a strong 
and deep conviction in the minds of a great 
majority of our people, in favor of protecting 
American industry. And now I ask gentle- 
men who advocate free trade if they desire to 
remove all tariff duties from imported goods? 
I trustthey do not mean that. Do they notknow 
that we are pledged, by all that is honest and 
patriotic, to raise $150,000,000, in gold, every 
year to pay the interest on our public debt; 
and will they not admit the necessity of raising 
$20,000,000 more a year, in gold, as a sinking 
fund, to apply to the principal of the public 
debt? Will it be wise statesmanship to raise 
less than $150,000,000 in gold a year? If this 
be admitted we have the limit within which we 
may reduce the duties on imported goods. 
The heavy burdens which the people have 
borne during the last eight years must not be 
taken as proof that they can readily carry all 
that now restsupouthem. Weare now rapidly 
passing down from the high prices of the war; 
and the shrinkage of values isevery day making 
the weight of taxation heavier to carry. Our 
revenue is now producing nearly $100,000,000 
surplus, and it will be quite safe for the l'reas- 








philosophers did not hesitate to declare that | 
a general and devastating war among other 


living poet would mar his fame by such a | 


and remanded the industry of nations more and 


each Government must first of all provide for | 


meaning, is that provident care for the industry | 


political millennium has not yet come, when all |) 


| ury to reduce the receipts of customs duties | 








| treasure ; 
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from $180,000,000 to $150,000,000, and to re- 
mit internal taxes to the amount of $20,000,000 
more, thus making a total reduction of $50, 

000,000. ‘This reduction will afford great relie! 
to the people, and will be safe for the Govern 

ment, 

We are limited in our tariff legislation by two 
things: first, the demands of the Treasury, 
and, second, the wants and demands of Ame1 
ican industry. ‘The Treasury we understand, 
but what is *‘American industry?"’ = | 
that narrow view which considers ‘industry’ 
any one particular form of labor. I object to 
any theory that treats the industries of the 
country as they were treated in the last census, 
where we had one schedule for ‘agriculture’’ 
and another for ‘‘industry,’’ as though agricul- 
ture were not an industry, as though commerce 
and trade and transportation were not indus- 
tries. American industry is labor in any form 
which gives value to the raw materials or ele- 
ments of nature, either by extracting them from 
the earth the air or the sea, or by modifying their 
forms, or transporting them through the chan- 
nels of trade to the markets of the world, or in 
any way rendering them better fitted for the 
use of man. All these are parts of American 
industry, and deserve the careful and earnest 
attention of the Legislature of the nation. 
Wherever a ship plows the sea, or a plow fur 
rows the field; wherever a mine yields its 
wherever a ship or a railroad train 
carries freight to market ; wherever the smoke 
of the furnace rises or the clang of the loom 
resounds ; even in the lonely garret where the 
seamstress plies her busy needle, there is 
industry. 

We have seen within what limits we are 
restrained in reducing taxation. Let us next 
inquire in what way this reduction may be so 
made as to give most relief to industry. And 
here let me say that, in my opinion, the key 
to all our financial problems, or at least the 
cliet factor in every such problem, is the doc- 
trine of prices. Prices exhibit all fluctuations 
of business, and are as sure indicators of panics 


reject 


| and revulsions as the barometer is of storms. 


If | were to direct any student of finance where 


| to begin his studies | should refer him to the 


great work of Thomas ‘looke on the History of 
Prices, as a foundation on which to buiid the 
superstructure of his knowledge. 

But to make the study of prices of any value 
we must examine the elements which influ 
ence prices. Some of them lie beyond our 
control, while others are clearly within the 
reach of legislation. Among the most prom 
inent influences that affect prices are seasons, 
crops, the foreign markets, facilities of trans 
portation, and the amount and character of 
taxation and of the currency. All these com 
bine to regulate and determine the prices that 
prevail in one country as compared with prices 
in others. ‘* The early and the latter rain,’’ 
abundance and famine, war and peace in other 


| nationsand sometimes in our own, are elements 


beyond ourcontrol. But we are responsible for 
the statutes which regulate trade, transporta 
tion, currency and taxation. Itis in our hands 
to place the burdens of taxation where they wil! 
impede as little as possible the march of in 
dustry, and least disturb the operation ot the 


great laws of value, of supply and demand. 


| as related to industry in this country. 


diately preceding the 
| of the General Government 


Now, consider the recent history of prices 
When 
the war began our public debt was less than 
$65,000,000. During the eight years imme 
war, the expenditures 
did not reach anu 
average of $59,000,000a year. Then came the 
war, by which nearly two millions of men were 
transferred from the ranks of producers to th 

army of consumers. The war itself was a 
gigantic consumer of wealth. in a single year 
our expenditures reached the enormous sum of 
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$1,290.000,000, and when the last gun was fired, | 
our war had cost more than $8,000,000,000. |; 


The immediate effect was a rapid advance of 
prices : 


great industrial prosperity, such as a rising 


market always brings; but it was an unnatural | 
condition which could not longcontinue. Our | 
taxes were adjusted to the grand scale of war | 


expenditures and war prices. 
During the last four years, the annual ex- 


penditure of the Government has averaged | 


$366,000,000, and this sum has been annually 
raised by taxation. No one will deny that this 


crease of prices, and that reduction of taxation 
will aid in reducing prices. ‘The great volume 


of our depreciated currency has also exercised | 
a most important influence on prices, but this | 


is not the occasion to discuss it. 


From 1866 onward, we have been gradually || 


passing down toward the old level of prices. But 
what has been the effect of our being above it ? 


This, that ours has been a good market for | 
Many of | 


imports buta poor one for exports. 
the foreign markets which we largely con- 
trolled before the war have been practically 
closed against us. For some commodities, 
suchas breadstuffs and provisions, we still have 
a large market abroad. sut if you draw a line 
through the list ofall our exports and place pro- 
visions above it and all other commodities 


below it, you will find that while the first class | 


has somewhat increased, the second has greatly 


fallen offduring the last four years, as compared | 
with a corresponding period before the war. | 


During the four years preceding the war, the 
value of our domestic manufactures, exported 
to other countries was $168,000,000, an aver- 
age of $42,000,000 a year; while the total for 
the four years after the war was but $132,- 
000,000, an average of $33,000,000 a year. 
l'ake, for instance, our exports to these coun- 


tries that lie within the bounds of the western | 


hemisphere—countries that would naturally 
draw their principal supplies from us. It will 
be found that in our exports to all these coun- 
tries there has been agreat falling off. I have 
obtained from the official records some facts 
which strikingly exhibit the decrease of our trade 
with some of these countries. Tor instance, 
during the four years previous to the war, the 
total value of our domestic exports to Canada 
amounted to $79,000,000; andthe total value 
of imports from Canada during that period 
amounted to about $82,000,000, being an 
average of about $20,000,000 a year, and the 
imports and exports being nearly equal. But 
during the four years ending with June 30, 
1869, the value of all our exports of Ameri- 
can products to Canada has been a little less 
than $93,000,000; while the value of our im- 
ports from has exceeded $150,000,000. 

Our domestic imports to the Sandwich Islands 
during the four years before the war were valued 
at $2,630,000, and our imports thence $1,578,- 
000. During the last four years we have ex- 
ported to them $3,465,000; and have pur- 
chased from them $5,181,000. 

Or, to illustrate still more forcibly the con- 
dition of our foreign trade, I will exhibit the 
value of four leading articles of domestic pro- 
ducts exported by us in the years 1860 and 


1869, respectively, both being reduced to gold || 


valuation: 
1860. 1869, 
CII 5. cniccdesceieiiencssiecanbeaennee $10,900,000 $4,400,000 | 
lron machinery............... 5,514,000 809,000 
Manufactures of copper and 
cia 1,664,000 444,000 
Carriages....... pileahennetsoaatanunen 816,060 298,000 


$17,894,060 $5,951,000 


————_S 


and, from 1861 onward to 1866, the | 
prices of allcommodities rose toa much higher | 
jevel than ever before. That was a period of | 
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This shows a falling off of more than 75 per | 


cent. 


Now, without in any way indorsing the old | 


theory of the balance of trade, I point out 
these facts to show that the markets of neigh- 
boring countries are not buying our products 
in the same proportion as before the war; and 


for the manifest reason that prices here have | 
been so high in comparison with prices in other | 
countries, that they cannot afford to purchase | 


of us, but can more profitably sell to us for 
cash or bonds, and buy their products else- 
where. 

One of the most efficient methods of en- 


couraging home industry is to secure exten- 
weight of taxation as compared with that before || 
the war has been a powerful cause of the in- |} be so adjusted as to open to our trade more of 


|| the markets of the New World. 


sive markets, and to do that prices here must 


This would 
afford a steady and constant demand for all 


the products of our industry and give greater | 
stability to business, and restore to life our || 
\| almost ruined commerce. 
We shall find the great remedy against these | 


evils, in the continued decline of prices, until a 
point is reached where we can produce com- 


modities for export at such a rate as will give | 
us a reasonable chance in the markets of | 


the world. When that time comes, the chan- 
nels of trade will again be more fully opened, 
and the currents will flow outward as well as 
inward. Now, I do not suppose, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we shall, for a quarter of a century, 
reach the old level of prices; for with $250,- 
000,000 of taxes to be paid every year, prices 
cannot go down where they were when we paid 
but $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 a year. 


But prices must, nevertheless, go down nearer | 
to the old level than they now are; and all our | 
legislation in which this great economic truth is | 


not recognized will be mistaken legislation. 
Indeed, | fear that the downward movement is 
too rapid for safety. Since this session began 
prices have greatly declined ; and when the cost 
of living has so fardecreased that the laborer can 
lay by as much profit at a smaller rate of wages 
as he can at present rates, the business of the 
country will be healthier and the foreign trade 
more abundant and advantageous. ‘The labor- 
ing man will not suffer by this, for it is not the 
gross amount he receives, but the amount he 
can save after paying expenses, that determines 
his prosperity. Congress has already done 
much to aid in this reduction of prices. 

In 1866, when we reached the highest point 


| of taxation, we He and prices, Congress 


began the work of reduction. In the first ses- 


|| sion of the Thirty-Ninth Congress we reduced 


the internal revenue taxes to the amount of 
$60,000,000. In the second session we reduced 


| them $40,000,000 more. Inthe first andsecond 


sessions of the Fortieth Congress we reduced 
them $70,000,000 more. Thus, inaspace of two 


| years and a half, we reduced the burdens of the 
| country $170,000,000. 
| but we simplified taxation. 


We not only reduced, 
It was simplified 
in many ways. Where taxes were duplicated, 
complex, and annoying, they were simplified, 
and, as far as possible, removed from industry 
and imposed upon vices, luxuries, and realized 
wealth. Our present system of internal taxa- 


| tion, as modified by recent legislation, applies 
almost exclusively to these three classes of | 


objects. 

First, we tax the vices of the people, if that 
term may be properly applied to some of their 
social habits. The smokes and drinks, and 


|chews of the American people pay almost 


one half of the taxes now collected under our 
internal revenue laws. 
tax the luxuries of the people. 
quarter of the internal revenue taxes are col- 
lected from that class of articles. And finally, 
we tax realized wealth in the shape of income, 
sales, and gross receipts. ‘These three classes 


cover nearly all the objects of internal taxa- |! the nineteenth district, 











In the next place we || 
Nearly one | 
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tion; and the system, though susceptible 


| improvement and still greater reduction. ; 


eminently wise. It must be admitted ¢} 
income tax is vexatious and inquisitorj 
I hope our revenues will soon allow it 
tion. 

While we have made these heavy reductio, 
and thus greatly relieved the burdens of a 
people, there has been no substantial redy, 
tion of the taxes on imported goods. (jy , 
other things we have reduced the war rates 
We mustered out our great Army and Navy. 
sold off our material of war, reduced tj, 
heavy war rates on internal taxation, and ge. 
erally have readjusted our affairs to the coy. 
ditions of peace. The demand is now made 
from many parts of the country, and not with. 
out reason, that the war tariff shall also }. 
adjusted to the conditions of peace. And this 
brings me to the bill now pending before th. 
House. The chairman of the Committee o; 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Scuenck] in his clear 
and vigorous speech yesterday, gave us an out. 
line of its provisions. He tells us that it reduces 
the rate of taxation on six classes of articles, 
namely, sugar, spices, coffee, drugs and dyes, 
pig iron, and a large class of miscellaneous 
articles. I understand him to say that the 
bill reduces taxation about $23,000,000 in the 
aggregate. That would leave us a gold revenye 
from imports of about $160,000,000, a sum 
sufficient for discharging the annual interes: 
on the public debt and 1 per cent. per annum 
of the principal. 

Besides this proposed reduction, my colleagu: 
says there are two other leading objects em 
braced in the bill: first, to readjust the rates 
on many articles subjected to duty by leveling 
them up or down, as the case may be, without 
materially changing the average duty; and 


1at the 
al, alg 
8 abolj 


| second, by changing ad valorem to speciii 


duties, wherever it can safely be done, in order 
to prevent fraud by undervaluation at the cus 
tom-house. These, if [ understood my co! 
league, are the chief objects of this bill; andi 
the main they meet my full approval. The 
general plan is a good one, though on its details 
there may be difference of opinion. 

In addition to these objects I desire to sug 
gest a principle that ought to be applied to this 
and all our tariff legislation. So far as it cai 
reasonably be done, the system of customs 
duties should be sosimplified that there shall be 
as little duplication of taxes as possible. We 
ought to do for the tariff laws what we did in 
1866, 1867, and 1868 for the internal revenue 
laws, when we removed taxes from the separ 
ate processes and imposed them mainly on 
completed products. 

Mr. Chairman, though I shall reserve my 
remarks generally on the items of the bill till 
we reach them in the regular course of the 
debate, yet I will take this occasion to refer to 
one matter here treated which deeply concerns 
the people of many localities. I refer to the 
duties on iron in its various forms. I doubt! 
there is any man on this floor whose constitu: 
ents will be more seriously affected by the pas: 
sage of this bill than my own; and [I should 
not do justice to them, nor to the truth, if I did 
not exhibit to the House precisely the effect 0! 
this bill upon their interests. 


I will here take the liberty of inserting 4 
letter from the assistant assessor of interna! 
revenue, which shows only in part the manu 
facturing industries of the district I repre 
sent: 

Unitep States INTERNAL REVENUE, 

Assrssor’s Orricr, NINETEENTH District, OH10. 

Warren, February 14, 1870. 

Drar Sir: Yours of February 6 instant, inquiring 


as to the extent of the ey interests 0! 
the nineteenth district, is received. 1 have caused 


my clerk to prepare from the books of this office # 
| statement of sales of the prinet al manufactures 0! 
hio, for the year ending 


1870. 
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pecember 31, 1869, showing in the aggregate as fol- 
Ws: - por 
Jron and Mails,.....--+-+-+++00 siaaieniailiaia geserecesees $5,637,790 
{'o which add iron manufactured for other 
parties out of the district, not included... 400,000 
6,037,790 


Machinery, engines, &e.. 166,629 












Nuts, washers, and bolts.. wheatvs 38,565 
Castings, and stove and tin-ware......... 148, 742 
NV gil]-KOGS.-+-eeseseeereaseterteeceeceeeeensseeeeseeeeeeeeenes 16,678 
\{anufactured lumber and oars............ a 78,774 
Carriages DNA WAGONS.........seseeeesserseeees 48,586 
\gricultural implements.......... 23,980 
( lothing pencncceesocess sen eencenseesces «e 14,91 ‘ 
Boots ANG SLOCS......++eeeeereeserreeeeeseeteeees anaes 

nat OP...cccnceccccccccosvcescocsccesvccocccosese ceces: cecees 24,0009 
eeeed tlh tind CITGO cso concdencs cnc 127,568 
Flax, tOW, KC....cccccseseccssses coneee sereereesoncereerrees 121,073 
(J]aSS-WOTC.....cereeeeeencessecsescessssseseeseeneeces casees 79,523 
Harthenware . 1 3,310 
Newspapers and job-work... aes 6,537 
VgrMitUTe.......u0- serececssseececesesaccersrsessssesencer sss 19,876 


6,977,854 
To which and sales of cheese, as returned 
from 51 cheese factories, in operation and 
cales all made in three quarters of the 
year ODD GY cccocccccessccccesccceccacsesecceccee cseses sacece 1,062,259 


Wish. cosecpnebvessseaheeckudeadveecwebel yecwus sedbecna $8,040,113 





This does not include the sales of any of the small 









rter, and consequently are not returned here for 
taxation. It does not include any sales of cheese 
except from factories, as no single farmer in this dis- 
trict, so far as known, makes or sells in excess of the 
xemption in asingle quarter. * * * * 

Very respectfully, 

; C. A. HARRINGTON, Assessor. 

Hon. J. A. GARFIELD, MM. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


But let me say, Mr. Chairman, I refuse to be 
the advocate of any special interest as against 
the general interests of the whole country. 
Whatever may be the personal or political 


consequences to myself, I shall try to act, first, | 


for the good of all, and, within that limitation, 
for the industrial interests of the district which 
[represent. But I desire to say to the com- 


inittee, and particularly to my colleague, { Mr. | 


Scuenck, | that if I cau prevent it I shall not 


submit to a considerable reduction of a few | 
leading articles in which my constituents are | 
deeply interested when many others of a sim- || 


ilar character are left untouched or the rate on 
them increased. 

[ desire to call attention to the provision of 
this bill which most concerns the manufac- 
turers of my own district, and that is the duty 
on pigiron. I believe there are about 445 iron 
furnaces now in blast in the United States. 
There are 19 in my district alone; there are 9 
more in the district of my colleague. Judge 
district represented by my colleague, {Mr. 
Upson.] These furnaces produce, on an aver- 
age, about 7,000 tons of pig iron per annum, 
and nearly all of them use raw bituminous coal 
in reducing ores. 

[ believe that the first furnace in the United 
States which reduced ore with raw bituminous 
coal was established in Mahoning county, Ohio, 
in 1846. From that time, year by year, with 
some interruption, there has been an increz.se 
in the number of furnaces. In the year 1856 
the Lake Superior ore was bronght down to the 


Ohio coal region, and now there come down the | 


northern lakes, as has been shown by the gen- 
teman from Michigan, about 500,000 tons per 
annum of Lake Superior ore; and more than 
one fourth of the whole amount is every year 
eummnes in two counties of my congressional 
district, 

_ Now, this bill reduces the duty on pig iron 
>“, which is 22} per cent. less than the present 
duty. Ifthe House of Representatives thinks 


that this ought to be done, and if I shall be con- || 


vinced that the public good requires it, I shall 
hot resist it. But the furnace-men of my dis- 
trict say that this reduction ought not to be 
made. They say that the Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue has miscalculated the 
cost of producing pig iron, and that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Ways and 


|| gold. 


manufacturers, whose sales do not exceed $1,250 per | 


AmBLER; and several more in an adjoining || 
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Means will be injurious to their interests. 
When we reach the clauses of the bill relating 
to iron I shall present to the House the esti- 
mates and facts which they have furnished me. 
For the present, however, I desire to ask the 
attention of my colleague [Mr. Scuenck] toa 
point in connection with the duty on pig iron. 
In the paragraphs of the bill relating to iron I 


find this provision : 


On cast-iron steam, gas, or water pipes, 1? cent per 
pound. 

Now, [understand that, next to pig iron, the 
cheapest form of cast-iron product in the Uni- 
ted States is the article of large and heavy 
water pipes, made of the poorest and cheapest 
iron, and costing, now, in the wholesale mar- 


ket, from $50 to $60 a ton; not a third more | 


than pig iron. I find that the Committee of 
Ways and Means, instead of reducing the duty 
on this product, have raised it to 1} cent per 
pound, which amounts to $39 20 per ton in 
Now, if the product itself is worth onan 
| average $55 a ton in currency, the proposed 
rate will amount to 85 per cent. ad valorem ; 


| while on pig iron, a product of vastly more | 


importance, and involving the investment of an 
enormous amount of capital, the duty is re- 
| duced from $9 to $7 per ton, a decrease of 22} 
per cent. [ask my colleague whether he thinks 
| | ought, in justice to my constituents and to 
this great interest, to permit the duty on pig 
iron to be thus reduced, and allow this coarsest 


|| and cheapest form of cast iron above pig to be 


protected by duty six times as great. 

The distinguished gentleman from lowa, 
[Mr. ALLIson,] a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, has affirmed in his speech 
that the duty on ninety sizes of iron is increased 
| by this bill, while there are less than ten sizes 
| on which it is reduced. If this is a bill to 
increase generally the duties on iron, I shall 
resist this decrease on the leading article man- 
ufactured by my constituents. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Will my colleague allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment at that 
point ? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHENCK. It is but repeating what 
I have already said to assure my colleague that 
if he is dissatisfied with these rates he will have 
| every opportunity of moving to change the rates 

when we come to those items, and that will 
| draw out the reasons pro and con for any 
changes in the tariff upon the same. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly; Lam 
aware of that. But I desire to say in this con- 
nection that I hold it to be the duty of this 
committee, and particularly of members who 
represent iron interests, to show us precisely 
what this bill provides on this whole subject. 
My colleague says that he will give us a chance 
to offer amendments. I desire to say to him 
that when the classification of a whole subject 
has been changed it is not possible for any per- 
| son not an expert to say, without very care ul 
| study, whether the rate has been increased or 
decreased. ‘The entire classification of some 
subjects of this bill has been changed, and so 
changed that none but an expert can tell what 
its effect will be. Now, I agree with the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that it is a wise 
| policy to make a moderate reduction of some 

of the existing rates of duty, and I am ready 
to aid in such reductions; but I shall insist 
| upon fair dealing all around. If the duties on 
the products of my constituents are to be re- 
| duced, I shall ask also that the duties on the 
products of industries in other districts shall 
likewise be reduced. If the article of salt, 
represented here by the gentleman from Syra- 
| cuse, [Mr. MeCarruy, ] on which the internal 
| tax in 1866 amounted to $280,000 in his dis- 

trict alone, but all of which has been removed, 
| and of course the producers benefited by just 
|| that amount—if salt, I say, is to be left un- 
'| touched, then I shall insist that some greater 
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interests shall be left untouched also. The 
reduction proposed should be made in some 
equitable way, in order that relative justice 
may be done. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to be 
misunderstood. The points I have made in 
regard to special interests in my own district | 
do not make in any narrow and sectional spirit 
nor for the sake of being heard in my own dis- 
trict. After studying the whole subject as 
carefully as I am able I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that the wisest thing that the protectionists 
in this House can do is to unite in a moderate 
reduction of duties on imported articles. He 
is not a faithful Representative who merely 
votes for the highest rate proposed in order. 
to show on the record that he voted for the 
highest figure and is theretore a sound protec- 
tionist. He is the wisest man who sees the 
tides and currents of public opinion, and uses 
his best efforts to protect the industry of the 
people against sudden collapses and sudden 
changes. Now, if I do not misunderstand 
the signs of the times, unless we do this our- 
selves, prudently and wisely, we shall before 
long be compelled to submit to a violent 
reduction made rudely and without discrim- 
ination, which will shock if not shatter all our 
protected industries. 

There have been few occasions when Con- 
gress and the country had more need than now 
of studying the lessons taught by the history of 
past legislation. I therefore ask the indul- 
gence of the committee for a few moments 
while | review the history of our tariff legisla 
tion. As I read that history the warning is 
repeated again and again to avoid extremes of 
legislation on this subject. 

The second act of the First Congress was 
what has been called ** the Hamilton tariff of 
1789,’’ and continued in force, with some addi- 
tions and modifications, for twenty-five years. 
During that period the average rate of duty on 
imported goods did not exceed 15 per cent. 

‘Lhe war of 1812 greatly crippled our com- 
merce, and proved the necessity of a more 
independent system of home manufactures. 
lhe publie debt, which in 1815 reached $120,- 
000,000, required an unusually large revenue, 
and at the meeting of Congress in December, 
1815, Mr. Madison recommended an increased 
duty on imports, not only for the sake of rev- 
enue, but also for the protection and mainte 
nance of our manufacturing industry, which 
had received a powerful impulse during the 
latter part of the war. He expressed the be- 
lief that our manufacturing industry, ‘* with a 
protection not more than is due to the enter- 
prising citizen whose interests are at stake, 
would become at an early day not only safe 
from occasional competition from abroad, but 
a source of domestic wealth and even of ex- 
ternal commerce.’’ 

During that session ‘the Calhoun tariff of 
1816°’ was passed, which may be said to mark 
the beginning of discriminating protection. 
The bill was sustained by the South, but op 
posed by New Kugland; it being claimed on 
the one hand that it would utilize the cotton 
crop of the South, and on the other that it 
would injure the commerce and fisheries of 
New England. The tariff of 1816 lasted for 
eight years, producing revenue from 20 to 35 
per cent. of the importations, the average rate 
being about 25 per cent. 

The year 1824 marked the era of what may 
be called ‘‘the Clay tariff,’’ which passed the 
House by five majority and the Senate by three. 
This bill, also, encountered its heaviest oppo 
sition from New England, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire together casting 25 votes 
against and only 3 for it. 

In this tariff ‘* the American system,’ as Mr. 
Clay named it, found its first complete embod 
iment. ‘The duties imposed by it ranged from 


| 344 to 41 per cent. When it had been in oper 
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ation about four years the friends of protection 
determined to push the rates up toa still higher 
figure, and the act of 1828 was passed by a 
after an acrimonious debate, with 
bitter feeling and intense excitement on both 
ides. Almost immediately after its passage 
the reaction began, and it went on gathering 


close vote, 


The Tariff- ~Mr. Cox. 


| not a wise legislator who shuts his eyes to the 
| facts of the situation. 


The historical review I have given strongly 
exhibits the fact that the industry of the country 
during the last half century has been repeat- 


| edly tossed up and down between two extremes 


head and force until, in 1832, resistance to the || 


tariff assumed the form of nullification and open 


rebellion, and the whole country was brought | 


to the verge of civil war. ‘To avert such ao 
calamity Henry Clay, the great leader of the 
protective movement, himself came forward 
with a bill reducing the rates by a sliding scale, 
to operate for ten years, until the average of 20 
per cent. should be reached. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to make a suggestion ? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. I simply want to suggest 
that that movement was understood at the time, 
and did not relate to the tariff atall. General 
Jackson understood it when he said it did not 
mean tariff, but it meant slavery and disunion, 
and the tariff only a pretext. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. It is true that 
other questions were involved in the issue, but 
the gentleman will find it unsafe to apply 
the test of history to his assertions. ‘The con- 
test was concerning the tariff, particularly the 
act of 1828. It was that act which South Car- 


cuted within her berders. 
promise tariff pass 
her acts of nullification and came out of the 
contest with flying colors. ‘The compromise 
tariff of Mr. Clay prevented civil war. It went 
into operation 
pushed their victory so far that in 1840 a great 
reaction came from the other side, and they 
were in turn driven from power, and the tariff 
of 1842 was adopted, by which the rate of duty 


When Clay’s com- 


South Carolina revoked | 


in 1833, but the free-traders | 


|| reduce our tariff rates. 


|| case. 


of policy, and the country has suffered great 
loss by each violent change. 

The great want of industry is a stable policy; | 
and it is a significant comment on the charac- 
ter of our legislation that Congress has become | 


| a terror to the business men of the country. 


This very day the great industries of the nation | 
are standing still, half paralyzed at the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over our proceedings here. | 
A distinguished citizen of my own district has | 
lately written me this significant sentence : 


“Tf the laws of God and nature were as vacillating 
and uncertain as the laws of Congress in regard to | 
the business of its people the universe would soon 
fall into chaos.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I have already said that we | 
see in many parts of the country a desire to 
‘Turning aside from 
the merits of the question itself, I ask the atten- 
tion of the committee to the possibilities of the 
Consider the forces and elements now 
operating upon the question and ask yourselves 
what is likely to be the result. In this House 
there are about sixty Democrats, a great major- 


| ity of whom are declared free-traders. 
olina nullified and refused to allow to be exe- || 


Mr. WOOD. I begthegentleman’s pardon; 


| I do not know a single free-trader, as such, on 


|| revenue and not for absolute free trade, and 


was raised and fixed at an average of 33 per | 


cent. 
In 1845 the free-trade party having again 


come into power, a heavy reduction of the tariff | 


was made in 1846, and the rate pushed down 
to an average of 244 percent. ‘This act con- 
tinued in force without material change during a 
period of nine years,when the Democratic party, 
flushed with success in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1856, determined to push their free- 
trade policy to a still greater extreme, and in 
the tariff act of 1857 they reduced the rate of 


duty to 20} per cent., a lower rate than it had | 
reached in forty years. This law so crippled the || 
revenue of the Government that in 1860 the | 


‘Treasury was empty and our credit so poor 
that the Secretary was paying 12 per cent. 


interest for loans, which even at that rate he 


found it difficult to negotiate. As might be 
expected, there was another reaction in favor 


| this subject almost every one has denounced 
| the tariff as robbery or fraud. 


of higher rates, and the year 1861 marked a | 


new era in the history of the tariff. 
winter of 1860-61 the rates were again raised. 
Krom the 2d of March, 1861, to the present 
time there have been thirteen separate tariff acts 


and resolutions, all of which have more or less | 
increased the rate of duties, and it now averages | 


about 474 per cent. on dutiable articles and 
over 41 per cent. on all our imports, both 
dutiable and free. 

That these acts were made necessary by the 
war few will venture to deny. Itis also unde- 
niable that the heavy internal taxes imposed 
upon manufacturing industries neutralized the 
eifect of protective duties, and made an increase 
of the tariff necessary as a measure of compen- 
sating protection, But, asI havealready shown, 
the heaviest burdens of internal taxes have 
been removed from manufactures, and a de- 
mand that some corresponding reduction in 
the tariff rates shall be made is coming up 
from all quarters of the country. The signs 
are unmistakable that a strong reaction is set- 
ing in against the prevailing rates, and he is 


In the || 


1 


i 


| these gentlemen what they will reduce or how 


| nesota, [ Mr. WILKiNson, | affirm that the duties 


| of them tell us that unless we submit to a rea- 


this side of the House. 
Mr. COX. 
Mr. MUNGEN. Here is another. 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Lx pede Her- 
culem. 


Mr. WOOD. 


I am in favor of a tariff for 


I believe that is the position occupied by a 
majority of the members on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. If the gentle- 
men on the other side are not nearly all free- 
traders they have misrepresented themselves ; 
for of the score that have made speeches on 


So much for that side of the House. How 
is iton this? West of Ohio, north of Arkan- 
sas, and east of the Rocky mountains there 
are nine States represented here, all of them 

tepublican, some of them overwhelmingly 

Republican in polities. Yet, if I understand 
correctly the opinions of the fifty-seven Demo- 
cratic and Republican Representatives in this 
House from those nine States, there are at 
least fifty of them who are in favor of some 
reduction in the present rates of our tariff. 

I do not think there is any agreement among | 





much they will reduce; and I say nothing now 
about the justice or injustice, the wisdom or 
folly of their opinions. Many of them from 
the northwest, like the gentleman from Min- 


as at present adjusted are oppressive to the 
farming community and give great and undue 
advantage to those engaged in manufactures. 
Many of them tell us there is a feeling of deep 
discontent and growing hostility to the tariff 
among agriculturists. Many of them, like the 
gentleman from Minnesota, disavow any sympa- 
thy whatever with free trade or free-traders, and 
have no more sympathy with the Democratic 
party now thanthey had duringthewar. Many 


sonable reduction of tariff duties the reaction 
now in progress will soon seriously shatter our 
whole protective system. I invoke the earnest 
attention of the House to these facts of our 
situation. 

I will not indulge in crimination or recrim- 
ination. I will take no part in the violent 
denunciation which we have heard in the pro- | 
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gress ofthisdebate. I do notbelieve, on the on, 


_ hand, thatthe manufacturersare corruptly striy. 








ing for their own gainas against the public good: 
nor on the other that the free-traders have hee, 
bought with British gold and are willfully a), 
knowingly the enemies of their country, — 
I stand now whereI have always stood gino. 
I have been a member of this House, | tg), 
the liberty of quoting, from the Congressioy,) 
Globe of 1866, the following remarks which. 
then made on the subject of the tariff: 
‘** We have seen that one extreme school of econo. 


mists would place the price of all manufactures 
articles in the hands of foreign producers by render. 


| ing it impossible for our manufacturers to compete 


with them; while the other extreme school, by mak. 
ing it impossible for the foreigner to sell his com. 
peting wares in our market, would give the peop! 
no immediate check upon the prices which our m in- 
ufacturers might fix for their products. I disagree 
with both these extremes. I hold that a properly 
adjusted competition between home and foreign pro. 
ducts is the best gauge by which to regulate intern, 
tional trade. Dnties should be so high that oy; 
manufacturers can fairly compete with the foreigy 
product, but not so high as to enable them to drive 
out theforeign article, enjoy a monopoly of the trad, 
and regulate the price as they please. This is my 
doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this lip, 
of policy steadily, we shall year by year approag! 
more nearly to the basis of free trade, because wo 


Ople 


| shall be more nearly able to compete with other no. 


tions on equal terms. I am for a protection which 
leads to ultimate free trade. Iam forthat freetrade 
which can only be achieved through a reasonab); 
protection.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, examining thus the possi. 
bilities of the situation, I believe that the true 
course for the friends of protection to pursu: 
is to reduce the rates on imports wherever we 
can justly and safely do so; and accepting 
neither of the extreme doctrines urged on this 
floor, endeavor to establish a stable policy 
that will commend itself to all patriotic and 
thoughtful people. 

I know that my colleague [Mr. Scuencx) 
thinks that general debate on this subject is o! 
but little consequence, but that the true discus 
sion is on the details of the bill. I grant i: 
and I know that when we come to consider th 
separate items of the bill he will find that m: 
declaring themselves free-traders will vote fo 
a high rate of duty on some articles in which 
their district is interested, and for a very low 
duty for other things in which their district i: 
not interested. This was my own experience 
on the Committee of Waysand Means. But! 
have expressed in this general and desultory 
way the views which I shall carry into the dis: 
cussion; and I believe that they are the views 
which will best subserve both the interests of 
the Treasury and the general interests of Amer- 
ican industry. 


ADDENDA 
TO 
SPEECH OF HON. 8. 8. COX,* 
OF NEW YORK, 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, 
March 28, 1870, on the tariff. 
In my speech on the tariff, reported in the 
Globe of enh 80, 1870, I published severa: 


| tables showing how various interests were 


affected by the protective system, comparing 
results at home and abroad with free trade. ! 
obtained leave to append other tables and make 
other quotations illustrating my points as 0 
home and foreign tariffs and wages. Withou' 
additional comment I insert them herein. 


APPENDIX A. 
Extracts from Noble on Fiseal Legislation. 
{No. 1.] 
BAD EFFECTS RESULTING FROM THE PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 


“The influence of the unsound and restricted po!- 


icy pursued for so many years upon national pros 


perity cannot be more forcibly exemplified than by 


the statisties of our foreign commerce from 1801 to 15 


In the 10 years ending 1810 the average annual ex- 
ports were £40,737,970; in the next 10 years, 1811 te 
a, 


*Congressional Globe, page 2239. 
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2), they were £ $1,484,461; from 1821 to 1830 the an- 
| average fell to £36,597,623. During the next 
aaa period a series of important commercial 
‘oor ys were carried through Parliament by the late 
wisydenbam. Duties affecting more than 700 arti- 
“of importation were modified, and the duty on 
neh Wines was reduced to a level with that levied 
‘vines from other countries. The result was an 
vpeased export trade, the average value of Brit- 
: ‘produce and manufactures sent abroad during 
wears of the series being £03,997,893. The altera- 
‘ny in the wine duties alone increased our exports 
* Franee from £475,884, at which they stood in 1830, 
», £2.378,149 in 1840. It is a striking fact that the 
ouual average exports to European nations were 
vee during the 5 years ending 1836 by, 20 per cent. 
than they were during the 5 years following the term- 
‘nation of the war. Such were the results of a sys- 
‘om intended by its upholders to foster and promote 
British manufactures. 
mere statistics of our exports any adequate picture 
»¢tue condition of the nation when Sir Robert Peel 
rook ofice in 1841. Every interest in the country 
was alike depressed; in the manufacturing districts 
inills and workshops were closed, and property daily 
depreciated in value; in the sea-ports shipping was 
laid up useless in harbor; agricultural laborers were 
eking out a miserable existence on starvation wages 
and parochial relief; the revenue was insuflicient to 
reet the national expenditure; the country was 
brought to the verge of national and universal bank- 
ruptey. 
mt The condition of the operatives in every district 
was most appalling, It was proved that in Bolton 
) families, consisting of 1,490 individuals, had a 
total income of £130 per week, or deducting rents, 
£105 11s., which was only equal to 15d. per head per 
week, Out of 3,200 houses 409 were empty, 1,000 were 


period being £45,244,257, the average of the last | 


“Tt is, however, utterly impossible to convey by 


tenanted by families having only 18d. per week to | 


live upon, and the remainder by families whose in- 

ymes were not more than 2s. or 2s. 6d. per week. Of 
these poor people 1,601 had only 500 beds among 
them, 582 sleeping three in a bed, 185 five in a bed, 
"sixinabed, and 42seven inabed. In Stockport one 
out of every five houses was untenanted, and half 
of those occupied were not paying rent. In Paisley 

\) heads of families were out of employment and 
120 looms were idle. In the district of Manchester 
3,000 persons were living on 15d. each per week, and 
thousands of work people were wandering through 
thestreets in search efcmployment. By cutting off 
our foreign trade the operators were deprived of 
employment, and hence the home trade suffered 
through their utter inability to purchase even the 
sommonest necessaries. 

“This lamentable condition of affairs was not con- 
fined to one district, but spread throughout the 
kingdom, not among the working classes only, but 
among the middle and higher classes also. Bank- 
ruptey and insolvency were remarkably frequent. 
The distress which deprived tradesmen of their cus- 
tomers, at the same time increased their difficulties 
by the high poor rates which it rendered indis- 
pensable. It was estimated that half the mills at 
Lancashire were closed, and that the fixed capital of 
thatcountry had depreciated fully 50 per cent. More- 
iver, there were no signs of improvement, for dur- 
ing the parliamentary recess the distress became 
fearfully and extensively aggravated. 

“The protective system which was supported with 
the view of rendering this country independent of 
foreign sources of supply, and thus,it was hoped, 
fostering the growth of a home trade, had most 
effectually destroyed that trade by reducing the 
entire population to beggary, destitution, and want. 
fhe masses of the population were unable to pro- 
cure food, and had consequently nothing to spend on 
British manufactures.”’—Pages 10, 12. 


FAVORABLE EFFECTS RESULTING FROM THE ADOPTION 
OF FREE TRADE IN ENGLAND. 

“A singularly instructive category of facts, how- 
ever, bearing upon the policy of import duties, may 
be here referred to; and they will be best described 
in the words used by Mr. Gladstone in 1861: ‘In the 
adjustments connected with what may be called the 
simplification of the customs tariff last year certain 
articles, particularly some limited branches of the 
wood trade, were brought under a duty; and the 
result is rather singular. I believe thissmall meas- 
ure Was a sound one, and was for the interests of com- 
merce; but the result shows that the imposition of a 
duty had a highly restrictive effect upon these par- 
ticulareommodities. The total value of the import- 
ations of the articles (among which chiceory and 
certain woods were the principal) in 1859-60 was 
£2,906,000; but in 1860-61 it was no more than £405,000, 
being a decrease of £501,000, or 17 per cent.’”’ * 

Se . “*The imports of those articles on 
Which the duties were left untouched last year 
‘mounted in 1859-60 to £138,155,000. In 1860-61 the 
yuue was nearly the same; it was £137,406,000. 
hus it appears that there was a trifling decrease. 
which, because itis so small, we may overiook.’”’ 

( ° * ***] now come to the articles on 
which the duty was not removed, but reduced last 
year. In 1859-60, before the reduction, the value of 
;/€ imports of those articles was $11,346,000; but in 
>o)-01, since the reduction, the value was £13,323,000, 
S40Wing an increase of £1,976,000, or 175 per cent., 
Upon this class of commodities, while the rest of the 
tradeof the country was stationary.’”” * * * # 


Next and last come the articles on which the | 
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duties were repealed in 1860. The value of the im- 
portations in 1859-60 was £15,735,000, while in 1860-61 
it was £22,062,000, being an increase of £6,327,000, or 
no less than 403 per cent.’”’ 


Upon this Noble proceeds to remark: 


“*A more perfect illustration of the effects of in- 
direct taxation it is impossible to conceive. In pro- 
portion as custom duties are augmented or reduced 
so is the trade of the eountry diminished or in- 
ereased; their entire removal, however, is clearly 
shown to be productive of the greatest advantage. 
These striking facts give rise to most serious con- 
siderations. Ifthe full benefit of free-trade legisla 
tion is only secured by the entire repeal of duties 
on imports it is clear that in the interest of the en- 


| tire community the abolition of the custom-house is 


not merely highly desirable, but imperatively neces- 
sary. If this be the case,if the maximum of advan- 
tage is not attainable by any other fiscal legislation, 
the means of its accomplishment, commonly the 
substitution of an equitable system of direct taxa- 
tion, is an object eminently deserving the attention 
of the statesman, the economist, and the philan- 
thropist.”’—Pages 95, 96. 
MORAL, PEACEFUL, AND MATERIAL 
FREE TRADE. 
The extension of free commercial intercourse 
throughout Europe cannot fail to exercise a power- 
ful influence on the policy of Governments. When 
the interests of manufacturers, producers, and traders 
become identical war will be less and less possible. 
Extended intercourse will teach us to know and 
respect each other, and the identical interest that 
an ever-increasing commerce will develop will 
become a bond of peace and friendship throughout 
the world.’’—Page 143. 

**Happily for the peace and prosperity of the coun- 
try and for the progress of sound commercial legis- 
lation throughout the world, the power of the ob- 
structives was insuflicient to prevent the develop- 


INFLUENCES 


or 


| ment offree-trade legislation. The results of the first 


cautious experiments demonstrated the wisdom of 
the new financial policy. Its advantages are now 
universally acknowledged. The revenue is collected 
with greater ease, and to an amount far exceeding 
the possibilities of the restricted era. Agriculture, 
manufactures. and trade have vastly increased in 
prosperity. The laboring classes havereceived con- 
stant employment at considerably higher wages. 
The landed proprietors have benefited in the im- 
proved value of their property. Disaffection has 
been banished, and all classes are now united in the 
support of the institutions under which such an 
unexampled prosperity has been secured.””—Pages 


44, 145. 
Expansion of commerce during the year ending 1854, 
when the real value of exports were given, to the year 
1865, inelusive.—Page 149. 
1854. 
£152,389,053 
97,184,726 


1865. 
NE Oy faccsitsiriacsempureeinass £971 ,072,285 
iixports of British produce, 
Exports, foreign and colo- 
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APPENDIX B. 
FAVORABLE EFFECTS OF FREE TRADE UPON THE WAGE 
OF LABOR IN ENGLAND, 
No. 1.] 


Table of the wages of agricultural laborers in England 


for the years 1850-51 and 1660-61. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES. 
Midland and 








Western. 1850-51 1869-61. 
s. d, a. a, se a 
Cae a nO ssinic dh ve ivviveniens 13 0 12 0tol5 0 
ERG RGIIEC viceces TeNsed,ddtobont 13 6 ll Oto 15 0 
PONG, TeM yi cccéccscsssceciesecsecss AE 0 12 Oto 15 0 
CNET Oia ciidean sce caanacesnaineai ai ae ll Oto 14 0 
RID fox dckpdade tc derckasscn: ee 11 0 12 0 
Nottingham. ee ey 12 Oto 13 6 
SON oss 2h emeiisstnenlacaonanteoins 9 6 12 Oto 13 0 
East and 
South coast. 
Northumberland............... seb: @ 12 0to 16 0 
ROAST As ct ccsasuasaceiaas canal ll 0 13 6to 15 O 
iiss veincs cedaammercees- Lan 12 Oto l5 0 
BGR Te .. cecs scssisisasiisund Reo No returns. 
Lincoln ... WwW O 12 Oto 15 0 
OUTHERN COJNTIES. 
Sn | ee se a 10 6 toll 6 
TORT ESUAUOED vicccsdieesccamenens VO 10 Oto 12 0 
TD oc races class daaiinasnieneis > rg No returns. 
IE ci ctesetet cao cma ee No returns. 
Gloucester ......... cxdgurmneapureninbial a. @ 9 Oto 10 O 
North Wilts......... siletiieadlecad a i cae 9 Oto 10 0 
Devon 3 6 8 Oto l2 0 
TI inn icrssareactdtpenteldaatees 7 8 6 1) Oto ll 0 
Suffolk.......... a ae aceon eae 7 O 9 0to 13 0 
Huntingdon ......... cece ak anda Oa 10 Oto ll 0 
SIO aii. cicceccccascacsecseoes 7 6 i909 Oto 12 0 
NA tidnss cosspsgneeerehes . 9 O 109 Oto 13 0 
INI Se oo 5 sedinnniiniaie alld 9 0 9 6 to 10 ( 
UT scccdevs aves ‘Ss — 10 Oto 14 4 
ND xindonpssssaconeruntenaes 74 9 Oto ll v 
Surrey ......++.. deat marad aid iahicieee eae La 12 Oto lf 
Sussex .......-. a a 10 6 ll Oto 12 
th titinitiaiatin sda ctcee ae 10 0 to ll 
South Wilts............. abn osloeis cae 9 Oto WwW YU 
Doreet <.csciodesetensvtbssteczecdens 7 6 gy 0tol2 U 


Noble's Fiscal Legislation, p. 102-4. 
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[No. 2.] 
Table of weekly wages paid in Manchester, England, and the neighboring towns. 


Nature of employment. 


Cotton manufacture. 
COI RED COIIOIE e vctksbn cenerivns eee ersdiesessvsi 
YY APFENOUBSIMEN ...ccovccccccsevscccccccces 
‘utchers, (girls and women) ...... 
Strippers, (boys and young men) .. 
Overlookers, (carding).......... pee eee. 
Bobbin and fly-tenters, (girls and women 
Minders of self-acting mules, 
Piecers, (women and young men)......... 
Doublers,(women). 


\ 


ings, 2 looms 


ings, 4 LOOMB............c0000+ 


Silk manufacture. 


Mill-men and throwsters 


W cavers .......... 


Mechanical trades. 


Pattern-makers and fitters 
Smiths and millwrights 
Painters 
Erectors 


Bricklayers, (summer 
Bricklayers, (winter ath 
Bricklayers’ laborers, (summer).... 
Gricklayers’ laborers, (winter) ................ 
Stonemasons, (summer 
Stonemasons, (winter) 
Brick-molders, (summer 
Brick-molders, (winter 


Ine 
In the linen and woolen manufactures it has averaged from 10 to 
till larger.—Pages 166-67, 
[No. 3.] } 
leerage wages in the following tradcs—Shefiield and 
neighborhood. 
1840. 1860. 
S d, a. d, 
SN RID OE wckiss Soceiindivdacseakbencbiaes ae 30. «6 
bile iS ehicekkbie tas craade ee oe 2 
Horse-nuils apiniash uaeseeieaes a ae 2» 0 
Joiners’ tools wwe 25a. Od. to 85 0 Sle.8d.to41 8 
oS) or sedeairnemasariced 35 (0 37 8 
Sickles and hooks..................... 27. 6 37 2 
lable knives..... . 26 6 28 11 


lluddersjicld and neighborhood 


fucture and mixed fabrica, 








1839. 1859 

se a as. d. 

Pattern ee ae oe aaenee ae ae 65 0 

PED ee ER NR og ossscsccsccoscisiceesacene ano 25 8 

Women ico nineenedantokiseihishiebibnenbet sho 10 10 

Boys and girls ; ee 7 5 

Edinburgh and necghborhood., 

1840. 1860, 

as, d. 

Building trade............ 23 2 

PRAGUE, BROT OP ivsen ccciccesssacnicenees 1 0 
SCO TOMO, BED secscasnncncdcnccnccsecncnnsys ee 10 wt 

Stokers and laborers....................... 13 0 lt 6 

PUPUNINTTE de dics sccdassanttiiccesacdcsusedeersanieices 19 3 26 0 

Shoemakers. 16 7 18 0 

Comcla~albber cscdav iincivarendiceasidctvansle 17 10 20 0 

Worcester and neighborhood. 

1839. 1859 

s. cl. a. d. 

Coachmakers siaecbkenueaecescudeaeencsaiee a ae 30 3 

Laborer cuaiaiciebeektamassie on Wb 0 16 0 

Boot and shoe manufacture: 
UE Bs Biss vrecbtabUaonansecnin ceiowinsenedn ante 24 (0 
Women...... is veviashabuna tebine mee 10 0 
Newcaatle-on- Tyne. 

1840, 1860 

s. ad. a. ad. 

Chemical works.................. oan ae 2 1 

NE EE AE ET Riana weer ete Ae 19 10 24 «(0 

BS eer ee ee 16 0 

lron works,* (first class).............s0c0 24 6 2 0 

| a em 24 0 

Bricklayer................ .00tozw 0 27. 0 


Joiners........ . 20 Oto 4 0 


2 0 


Concurrent with the advance in wages, there has | 


In 


been a great diminution in the hours of labor. 


Power-loom weavers, (principally women,) 40-inch shirt- 


Woolen cloth manu- 


i 


the Manchester district the reduction averages 9 | 


hours per weex; in the building trades the hours of 
labor have been reduced to 9 hours per day. 


*Hours of labor per week, in 1810, 61: in 1850, 60, 


| next fall. Those who support the amendment 
| upon that ground seem to be unconscious that 








CBB 00 AUD Noss cncnecnnsovscansessvene 


Power-loom weavers, (principally women,) 40-inch shirt- 





ch oS Ln 
26 Sa 
1839, 1849. 1859. So. j|oohM 
BeS> RE SY 
EBS | Skee || 
—_— — 
a. d, e. d, s. d. Percent. | Hours. 
240 28 0 20 0 25 9 
18 0 20 0 22 0 22 y i 
70 76 8 0 14 9 
11 0 12 0 140 27 9 \ 
25 0 28 0 28 0) 12 9 1] 
76 8 6 90 “0 9 | 
18 0 18 6 22 0 22 4 
8 0 90 10 0 25 9 | 
ined 70 76 9 0 28 9 | 
0 90 10 9 19 9 
sabsaeeien 17 0 16 0 20 0 18 9 | 
1} 
\| 
140 14 0 17 0 214 6 || 
19 0 19 0 22 0 16 6 |i 
Se aha aaa 76 76 10 0 33 6 
18 0 18 0 20 0 1] 6 || 
| | 
| | 
800 30 0 32 0 6 6 a 
30.0 32 0 32 0 6 6 
24 0 27 0 29 0 20 6 | 
32 0 32 0 33 0 3 6 
27 0 20 0 33.0 22 4 I 
27 0 27 0 30 0 11 3 
18 0 18 0 21 0 16 43 | 
18 0 18 0 18 0 i a 
26 0 28 6 30 0 15 4 
peakee 240 25 0 27 0 12 3 | 
oe 42 0 42 0 50 0 19 3 
18 0 is30 | 20 16 3 


very other branch of manufactures the advancein wages has been similar to that of the cotton trade, || 


» 


25 per cent,, and inthe iron trade has been 


State of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srares, 
April 14, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill || 
(1. R. No. 1335) to admit the State of Georgia to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States— 

Mr. MORTON said: 

Mr. Presipent: This is the anniversary of 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Five years 
ago to-day he fell by the hands of an assassin, 
perhaps the original Kuklux whose evil exam- 
ple is now being imitated in various States in 
the South, producing a condition of things 
which imperatively demands the consideration 
of the Senate and the country. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are some preliminary matters which || 
I must first dispose of before proceeding tothe 
discussion of the main subject. 

The main issue upon the Georgia bill nowis 
what is called the Bingham amendment—a pro- 
vision the principal feature of which is to re- 
quire thatthe election for members of the Legis- 
lature in Georgia shall take place this coming 
fall. The other provisions in the bill were con- 
tained in the bills for the admission of Virginia, 
Mississippi, and Texas, and I had supposed 
were not really in discussion until the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Carpen- | 
TER] the other day chose to argue the question 
all over. 

This Bingham amendment, requiring an elec- 
tion next fall, is favored upon several grounds 
which are in direct conflict with each other. 
The first ground is that the Georgia constitu- 
tion requires that the election shall take place 





they are advocating a power in Congress more 
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dangerous to what are called State right, ¥ 

those who claim tosupportthe other proyis;,, 
of the bill under what is called the guaran,, 
clause. They assume that Congress has a +; 
in advance to give a construction to the : 

stitution of a State, and to provide in adya, 
that the Legislature of a State, after jt o.. 
have been admitted, after the State governm,, 


| shall be in full operation, shall not do q , 
ticular act. This position assumes on the 


of Congress a supreme judicial characte, 


| construe in advance a State constitution, 4 


to provide by law that the State governmon, 
after the full admission of the State, shall yo, 
give that constitution a different construction, 

Iam somewhat surprised that the leader 
of the Democratic party sustain this constity 


| tional position, inasmuch as it is more destr, 


tive to State rights than any other ; but it oy! 


| proves that the ultra advocates of State righ). 
| are willing to tolerate an aggression on {| 


part of Congress when that aggression threat 
ens to be in favor of the Democratic par, 
instead of being in favor of the Union party, ° 
Now, Mr. President, there are those jw) 
assume that under the Georgia constitu} 
the Legislature have a right to put off {| 


| election one, two, or three years, and that 


consequence of that it is the duty, and Coy 


| gress has the power to interfere to prevent 


Legislature of Georgia from exercising a powe: 
which they concede it possesses; but they j 


| volve themselves in this contradiction: they 


insist that Congress has the power to overru): 
the constitution of Georgia so far as to requir 


| the election to be held next fall, and thu: 
| promptly put the State into the hands of th; 


rebels, but has no power to require an elec 


| tion to be held two years hence, to give a loyal 
| State government in the mean time the powe 


to reorganize and regenerate the State and 
secure protection to the loyal men of tha: 
State. 

I will not upon this occasion go over ti 
argument I have made heretofore on the Geor 
gia question. I have argued lieretofore tha: 
there was no legal Legislature until the pres 
ent one was organized in the month of Januar 


| last, andthat consequently the legislative ters 
| began from the time of the first legal organiza 


tion, and the members had two years from tha 
time. I have argued further, that whether th 

was so or not Congress in the exercise of ii 
supreme power of reconstruction had the right, 
in view of the public necessities or of genera 
convenience, to tix the time when the term 0! 


| the State oflicers should begin, or, in oth 
|| words, to fix the date when the new State gov 
| ernment should take its start. 


I want to say right here that the Binghan 
amendment, so ealied, (and it bears the nam 
ofa distinguished and honored Republican, bu! 
that does not change its character,) is in th 
interest of the Democratic party, is against tl 
interest of the Union party in the South an 





| throughout the country, and that it is so uu! 


versally understood by the Union men in Geor 
gia and by the rebels in Georgia. The Demo 
cratic party in the entire South, and so fare 
I know in the entire country, support the Bing 
ham amendment unanimously. The Repu! 
lican party in Georgia, otherwise called th 
Union party, the loyal party, oppose the Bing 
ham amendment unanimously. I believe th: 
entire Republican party of the South, who ' 
derstand the situation better than we do in U 
North, oppose the Bingham amendment. 

It may be said this is not a very good argu 
ment. I think there is somethingin it. [thins 


itis worth agood many of the fine-drawn, \ 
technical, constitutional scruples that have bee! 
brought forward in this case; and I must ¢4) 
that these fine constitutional scruples, some 
what remarkably and unfortunately, all resu! 
in favor of the Democratic party of the South 
and against the Union men of the South. 
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oubtful question, if there were doubts hang- 
around it, those doubts ought to be resolved 
-» favor of the unanimous opinion of the Union 
narty of the South. 
"Mr. President, there have been two or three 
men here from Georgia claiming to be Repub- 
‘cans who bave been favoring and engineer- 
-» what is called the Bingham amendment; 
put upon investigation I find that not one of 
‘hem is im harmony with the Republican party 
of the South, but every one of them is acting 


, ypion and concert with the Democratic 


warty of the South. Then we have had some | 
‘Sete 


‘etters sent here, and we have had some testi- 


mony referred to by one Senator on the other | 


deto the effect that there was peace and good 
feeling down there. General Thomas, in his 
dispatch from Tennessee, explains that when 
ie says that some men have gone there from 
the North who, for the purpose of purchasing 


social position, for the purpose of purchasing | 
neace and quiet, have consented to surrender | 
heir principles, and have given what may be 
regarded as false testimony, and otherwise | 


ave abandoned the entire loyal and Union | 


varty of the South. 


Mr. President, the Union men of Georgia | 


ave been, as | regard it, grossly slandered and 
Every sort of statement has been 


bused. 


made against Governor Bullock and against | 


Foster Blodgett, and against many others. I 
want to state one thing further, that some of 
our Republicans who have gone South have 
peen misled by the testimony they received 
down there and the treatment they received. 


Prominent gentlemen of the Republican party | 


ave gone South and have been met by the 


rebel leaders with their carriage at the depot; | 


hey have been dined and wined, and treated 
with remarkable hospitality, and the gentle- 

treating them would say, ‘‘ All these 
stories about rebel outrages are false ; the men 
wio have been punished are scalawags; they 
are thieves; but gentlemen like you, gentle- 


wen of bigh position in the Republican party | 


coming to the South, are received as you are ; 
we have no Objection whatever to Republicans 
as such; but it is only the thieves and the 


scalawags that have been visited with punish- | 
But, Mr. President, it turns out that | 


s 
mont 
nent. 





every prominent Republican in Georgia who | 


stands fast by the Government is covered with 
thevilest slanders. Every invention that devil- 
sh ingenuity can put afloat is started in regard 
io those men ; and whenever a man is mur- 
lered down there they seek to palliate the 
crime by covering his name with the vilest slan- 
ders. 1 can appeal to every southern Senator 
here to-day for the truth of what I say; and I 
am very sorry to find that these rebel slanders 


against leading Union men of Georgia, against | 


‘he men who have stood up there through 
danger and through contumely and assault, 
ind Republican echoes. 

Mr. President, before I proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the main matter in hand to-day I 
want to notice a somewhat elaborate assault 
made upon myself the other day by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, {[Mr. Car- 
PENTER. | not unkind at all in its character, and 








of which I do not complain; but the Senator, | 


lor the purpose of placing me in what might 
appear an inconsistent position, an embarrass- 
ing position, read extracts from a speech that 
| made some two years ago, and then claimed 
‘hat the position was the reverse of that which 
‘assume now. I shall show to my friend from 
‘isconsin, who J am confident does not wish 
‘0 Go me any injustice, and to the Senate that 
‘e Case is quite different from what he repre- 
cuted, and that the question which was dis- 
‘ssed upon that occasion by me is not the 
juestion which is under discussion now. I shall 
submit the evidence of what I say. 

What was the proposition then made? Before 
the adoption of the fifteenth amendment, while 


o 


the question of suffrage still belonged to the | 


several States by the express provision of the 
Constitution of the United States, and when it 
was claimed by myself that Congress had no 
power to regulate suffrage in the States, but 
that it belonged to the States, the proposition 
was made that a State should never amend its 
constitution so as to prohibit colored men from 
voting, and this condition was to be submitted 


by Congress and to become valid and binding | 
£ § 


by the agreement and ratification of the State. 


In other words, it was put expressly upon the | 


ground of compact, or, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin the other day expressed it, of a 
treaty made with a State. It was in this 
aspect I discussed the question. I took the 


| ground at that time, and I think I took it 
| properly, that the question of suffrage in the 


States could not be controlled by Congress, 
and it was this conviction upon the part of a 


majority in this body that led subsequently to | 


the adoption of the fifteenth amendment. But 
[ took another ground, and I stand by it now, 


which was that a State could not divest itself | 


of a power vested in it by the Constitution of 
the United States by virtue of making a com- 


pact ora treaty with the Government of the 


United States. 
The question as to the power of Congress 


under what is called the guarantee clause was | 


not discussed by me. It was hardly referred 
to in that discussion by myself; but the ques- 
tion was as to whether a State could by mak- 
ing a treaty with Congress divest itself of a 
power clearly vested in it by the Constitution 
of the United States. 


ator from Wisconsin that in the discussion 


upon the Virginia bill he seemed to treat the | 


conditions in that bill asa compact. I denied 
that; I said it is no compact. I deny the 
power of compacts, and I do not agree that a 
State has the power 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. MORION. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 





combated the idea of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Sumner, ] as [ understood it, 
that that was a compact. 

Mr. MORTON. 
here. ‘The Senator from Wisconsin said: 


“The Senator will pardon me for interrupting him. 


I understand him to agree with me that we have a | 
| perfect remedy under the Constitution. 
not understand is that, with his theory and mine | 
that our true remedy under the Constitution is clear | 
| and undoubted, we are to gain any additional power 


W bat I can- 


by what he calls this compact, or this fraud.” 
Mr. CARPENTER. 
‘what I call.’’ 
Mr. MORTON. I said: 


“*Tdo not call it a compact. 
I do not agree to compacts.”’ 


But I will not ask the Senate to take my 
word for it, because I shall read from the ex- 


I beg to be understood. 


tracts that the Senator read to show that I am 
| entirely correct in this statement. 


It isa mat- 


ter of no importance, perhaps, so far as this 


debate is concerned, but I choose to do it. As | 


a part of the extract the Senator read, I said: 


A Legislature that has merely the ordinary powers 
of legislation, that is not a primary body, but is the 


creature simply of the constitution, cannot impose | 


a fundamental condition upon the people of the 
State.” 


The question was there if Congress proposed 


to a State that it should forever abandon the | 


power to amend its constitution upon the ques- 
tion of suffrage, and the State Legislature 
should agree to that condition, did it make a 
binding and valid law? I saidno, then; I say 
so now. 

I read from the next extract the Senator 
read: 


‘* Tf these rights belong to the State when she comes 
in under the Constitution of the United States, I ask 


I took that ground then, | 
and I take it now; and I will remind the Sen- | 





how can they be taken from her by acompact agreed 


| to by her State Legislature?” 








I think the Senator | 
| has mistaken what I said on that occasion. I 


I happen to have it right | 


‘¢ What he calls,’’ not | 





Now I read from the next extract the Sen- 
ator read. I said: 


“T contend that every State has the right to reg 
ulate the question of sutlrage and to amend her con 
stitution inany particular from time to time, so that 
it does not cease to be republican in its characte: 

; Mr. Eomunps. Who is to judge of that? 

_ es Morron. I suppose that is a question to ! 
judged of by Congress. There is nothing peculia: 
in that regard in respect to suffrage; but the que 
tion is, how can any State by compact part with ans 
constitutional right without destroying the equalits 
of the States betore the law?”’ 

Now 1 come to the next extract the Senator 
read: 

_ “The Legislature has the power to make contracts 
in regard to matters within legislative control, and 
the question of taxation is within legislative control; 
but the question of saying that a State shall never 
amend its constitulion upon a certain question fund 

amental in its character 1s not within legislative con 

trol.” 

Certainly I have never recanted one word 
of it. Again I read from the next extract vead 
by the Senator: 


*““Mr. Morton. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
this whole question turns upon a point about which 
there has been no discussion on this occasion, and I 
beg leave to add, about which there is but little con 
troversy; and that is, whether, under the Constitu 
tion of the United States, each State has aright to 
regulate or control suffrage for itself? Ihave taken 
that for granted, and | believe it has not been denied 
by a single Senator on this floor. Now,sir,if that be 
conceded it seems to me that the question is at an 
end; forif the States individually have the right to 
control and regulate suffrage for themselves they 
cannot, under another clause of the Constitution, be 
deprived of it even by their own constitutions or 
compacts.” 


Again, J say in the next extract read by the 
Senator: 

‘Neither has a State the right to alienate a right 
which that State has as a State under the Constitu 
tion of the United States. 

Then I read from the next extract read by 
the Senator; | will not read them all: 

**T feel some interest in the question from the fac 
that this legislation would be a blemish upon tho 
legislation of Congress, that it would form a danger 


ous precedent. Ithink we have no right to assum: 
that we can take from States by contract ”’ 


That is the point— 

‘rights which belonged to them by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

There are other passages which I might read 
to the same effect, but 1 desire not to detain 
the Senate. 

‘The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER] the other day very correctly described 
the power under the guarantee clause as re 
sembling a sword that had long remained in 
the scabbard, and has now been drawn out. A! 
though long concealed from view, still the sword 
wasthere ; and [ want to say to my friend from 
Wisconsin that I usedin the debate from which 


| he read language much broader than I[ would 


do now, although I was debating the question 
from an entirely different stand-point; and | 
want to say that within the last two years my 
attention has been directed to a great question, 
as has that of the whole Senate—to the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to preserve and 
protect the governments that we have set up 
in the reconstructed States, and we have found 
a fountain of power under the guarantee clause 
which is ample for all purposes. I call the 
attention of my friend to the fact that in the 


| discussion on the Virginia bill, after 1 had 


stated that the power to reconstruct implies 
the power to protect and to adopt, and to use 
all means that are necessary for the protection 
of these new State governments, Congress to 
be the judge of the means, my friend from 
Wisconsin, as I understood, indorsed iny pro; 
osition. 

Mr. President, it is entirely competent for 
an ordinary man like myself to become incon 


| sistent in the course of two years, to change 


and modify his views upon constitutional law ; 
but it requires a man I think of transcendent 


| ability to be on both sides of a question at the 








same tiure, in the same debate, and in the same 
peecl My friend, in the early part of his 
speech that I refer to, denied the power of 
Congress to interfere with a State 
sion except in particular cases; he con- 
fined itto the form of a republican govern- 
ment; but in the conclusion, when he came to | 
peak 
ceded a power to Congress as broad and as 
ample as | have ever claimed. My friend con- 
cedes that by the constitution of Georgia the 
legislature has the power to put off the elec- 
tion one, two, or three years. He concedes 
that that is the constitution of Georgia, and 
he claims that Congress under the guarantee 
clause has a right to interfere to nullify a pro- | 
vision of the constitution of Georgia—has a 
right, in point of fact, to make a new clause of 
the constitution, taking from the Legislature 
this power and requiring the election to be 
held next fall. 

Mr. President, who has ever gone further 
upon that question in this Senate? When my | 
friend comes to refer to the Bingham amend- 
ment he then rashes to the sanctuary of the 
yuarantee clause and takes hold of the borns 
of the altar and gives to it a construction as 
broad and ample, and I may say more latitudi- 
narian, than ever I have claimed for it. I shall 
not waste more time on this subject. 

| want to say, in reference to the argument 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Car- 
reENTER| and that of some others, in connec- 
tion with what was said by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Wittiams] yesterday, that if 
Congress has the power to say thatan election 
shall take place in Georgia next fall, it has 
the power to say that it sball not take place 
for two years. ‘here can be and has been no 
distinction made ; and to require it to take 
place next fall is simply to provide for put- 
ling the State promptly into the hands of the 
rebels. To provide that it shall take place 
two years hence is to provide for the benefit 
ot the loyal men of that State, giving the 
‘tate government two years’ time in which to 
operate and make provision for the protection 
ot the loyal men. 

{am willing, and 


lm? 
aqumit 


[ think that is the better 
plan, for Congress to strike out the Bingham 
amendment and stopthere. Besilent. Leave 
to the Legislature and the courts of Georgia 
the construction of their constitution. But if 
gentlemen are not willing to do that; if they 
insist that Congress shall intervene, I beg of 
them, | implore them in the name of human- 
ity, that this intervention shall be in behalf of 
loyalty and not of disloyalty; that it shall be 
of that character which will give protection to 
the loyal men, and will not deliver them over 
bound hand and foot into the hands of their 
enemies. If they must intervene, in the name 
of God intervene on the right side. Do not 
intervene in behalf of your enemies. 

Mr. President, we have had a great deal of 
law presented in the course of the discussion 
on these various bills; we have had a great 
deal of nice legal learning; but what we need 
in discussions on government are the solid sub- 
stantial principles of law in their breadth and 
depth and grandeur, not the technical learning 
of the law. Technicalities of the law are the 
mere husks and shells that should be carefully 
screened out inall discussions upon government. 
The celebrated firm of Quirk, Gammon & Snap, 
who did such a fine business upon the technic- 
alities of the law fifly years ago, are not doing 
nearly so well now, The courts have been 
ereatly improved in this respect, and I trust | 
‘hat that style of learning will not be intro- 
luced into the Congress of the United States 
in discussions of great questions which affect | 
ihe lives and fortunes ot thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands. A case lawyer in court, 
instead of reasoning upon the principles of the | 
law is always looking back after an old case, | 








of the Bingham amendment, he con- || 


after her || 


| compelled to chop logic and split hairs with | 


| few days ago. 


State of Georgia——Mr. Morton. 


and it sometimes happens in politics that states- 
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men instead of confronting the situation before | 


them and seeing what is required, are looking 
back for a rusty precedent to find what some- 
body else has said under other circumstances, 
and in different times. 
sad in a time like this to be met by a plea 
in abatement, or by a special demurrer; to be 


our friends. 

I come vow, Mr. President, to the main sub- 
ject, and I refer here to some remarks made 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tuourman] a 
In speaking of this bill he said 


| that the charge of murder and violence in the 





South was the regular ‘‘ rub-a-dub-dub’’ of the 


Republican party whenever it was about to | 
| commit anything particularly wicked or mean. 


The Senator by his remarks intended to cast a 
doubt upon the truth of these things; to imply 


that they were wicked inventions for political | 


purposes. He seemed to deny the existence 
of the Kuklux Klan or secret organizations in 
the South, and he said that in the city of New 
York there was perhaps a murder committed 
every day. and that was not in a reconstructed 
State. Well, Mr. President, it may be possi- 
ble that in a city which gives fifty thousand 
Democratic majority like the city of New York, 
and the kind of majority it gives, there may be 
a murder committed every day; but that does 
not meet the grave facts in reference to the 
southern States as I shall try to present them. 

The Senator from Ohio says that our recon- 
struction policy is afailure. I deny that state- 
ment. It is not a complete success, but it is ¢ 
great success; and I want to say to him and 
the whole country that if our reconstruction 
policy is a failure it is because the Democratic 
party have tried to make it a failure; every- 


Mr. President, it is | 


thing has been done on their part that could || 


be done to make it a failure; every obstacle 
has been cast in its way from first to last, and 
if it is a success it is a success in defiance of 
and in despite of the Democratic party. 

And now, Mr. President, I come to the 
question, who are chiefly responsible for the 
innumerable murders and outrages and name- 
less crimes that are continually taking place in 
many of the southern States? Whoare chiefly 
responsible? I answer that question by saying 
the Democratic party of the North, through 
their newspapers, through their conventions, 
through their teachings, through their influ- 
ence upon the people of the South, have con- 
tributed more than all other causes to bring 
about this state of things. Why, sir, the plat- 
forms of the Democratic conventions in the 
various northern States all united in declaring 
that our reconstruction acts were unconstitu- 
tional and void, and by the most violent and 
inflammatory resolutions stimulated the south- 
ern people to resistance. Not to go back 


beyond the time of the passage of the first | 


reconstruction measures, | will present a spe- 
cimen of the advice, of the instruction given 
to the southern people by the Democratic 
party in their State conventions in the North. 
| have some seventeen or eighteen of them 
here, but I have not the time to read them ali. 
I will, however, read two or three as speci- 
mens. First, the Democratic State conven- 
tion of Indiana, in 1868, passed this resolu- 
tion: 

‘Resolved, That language is inadequate to express 
our abhorrence and condemnation of the Radical 
reconstruction policy of Congress, a policy con- 
demned by every consideration of justice and con- 
stitutional obligation, a policy fraught with the most 
alarming apprehension of evil to ten States of the 
Union and of destruction to the Union itself, a pol- 
icy that largely increases taxation, a policy that 
requires a large standing army, which adds nearly 
one hundred million dollars annually to the expenses 
ofthe Government, while it beggars the people.”’ 


I now read a resolution passed by the Dem- || 


ocratic State convention of Ohio in 1868: 


“12. That the numerous, palpable, and high- 
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ESS 


handed usurpations of the party in 
many public and private acts of tyranny, tr im 

under foot the civil law and the guarantees , f 
Constitution; their continuing to deprive « 
States of representation in Congress, and to go. 
said States by military rule, show them to }. 
party of despotism and unworthy the confidenos 
support of a free people.” ot 


power, their 


SOVErejp 


I will next read a resolution passed by +) 
Democratic State convention of New Han, 
shire in 1868; and these are fair specimeng , 
all their resolutions : 4 


“That the congressional plan of reconstrye 
as confessed by its framers, wholly outside the (is; 
stitution, is a revolutionary usurpation; and that 
the attempt by Congress to establish the practices 
supremacy of the hegro race iS & Most atroc er 
crime against the principles of republican goyorn, 
ment and the civilization of the age, and desery, 
the severe and indignant denunciation of every t; 
American citizen.’’ F 

That is a fair expression of the action of th. 
Democratic party of the North from the ti 
that the reconstruction measures were first 
passed up to this time; and I have only to gay 
that if the southern people believe what thei; 
northern friends say in regard to the uneo, 
stitutionality of these acts and the terrih); 
oppression that they are laboring under t) 
southern people are bound by every principle, 
human and divine, to resist the Governmey: 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, this whole policy culminated 
and was summed up in the platform adopt 
by the Democratic party in national conven 
tion in New York in 1868, and I beg leave t 
read irom that platform. I will not read the 
whole of it, but I will read so much as shows 
its character. That platform declares, in jis 
arraignment of the Republican party : 

_ “Instead of restoring the Union it has, so far as in 
its power, dissolved it, and subjected ten States 
time of profound peace to military despotism and 
negro supremacy.”’ 

And then further on it says: 

‘““And that we regard the reconstruction acts 
called) of Congress, as,such as usurpations, and uu 
constitutional, revolutionary, and void.” 

This was the declaration of the New York 
convention. I will now refer to the letter writ- 
ten by General Blair before the convention 


ni 


A 


| met, and which gave him the nomination for 





the Vice Presidency upon the Democratic 


ticket. In his letter he said: 


“The reconstruction policy of the Radicals will | 
complete betore the next election; the States so ex 
cluded wilihave been admitted, negro sutirage esta 
lished, and the carpet-baggers installed in their sea 
in both branehesof Congress. ‘Thereis no possibility 
of ehanging the political character of the Senate, 
even if the Democrats should elect their Presidei 
and a majority of the popular branch of Congress. 
We eannot, therefore, undo the Radical plan of re- 
construction by congressional action; the Senate wi 
continue a bar to its repeal. Must we submit to it 
How ean it be overthrown? It can only be over 
thrown by the anthority of the Executive, who is 
sworn to maintain the Constitution, and who will 
fail to do his duty if he allows the Constitution t 


| perish under a series of congressional enactments 


which are in palpable violation of its fundamental 
principles. 

“If the President elected by the Democracy e! 
forces or permits others to enforce these reconstru 
tion acts the Radicals, by the accession of twenty 
spurious Senators and fifty Representatives, Wil! 
control both branches of Congress, and his adminis 
tration will be as powerless as the present one 0 
Mr. Johnson. 

**There is but one way to restore the Governmen! 
and the Constitution, and that is for the Presiden! 
elect to declare these acts null and void; compel the 
Army to undo its usurpations at the South; dispers: 
the carpet-bag State governments; allow the white 
people to reorganize their own governments an 
elect Senators and Representatives. } 

“The House of Representatives will contain 
majority of Democrats trom the North, and tic) 
will admit the Representatives elected by the wh! 
people of the South, and with the codperation of (4 
President it will not be difficult to compel the 5c" 
ate to submit once more to the obligations of | 
Constitution. It will not be able to withstand | 


public judgment if distinctly invoked and clear!’ 
expressed on this fundamental issue, and it Is © 
sure way to avoid all future strife to put the iss" 

| plainly to the country.” 
He declared that if there was a Democratic 
President elected itavould be his duty to dis- 
| perse these new State governments at the pout 


1870. | 
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~she bayonet, to overturn by force and vio- 
‘ee what had been done, to establish a revo- 
son and to restore, as he said, the white men 
ower. ‘The canvass of 1868 on the part of 
- Democratic party was made upon a revo- 
sonary basis. These documents are all in- 
sndiary documents. 
volution. 
vcjamentos. ‘lhey breathe the ferocity ofa 
snish manifesto. The party went into the 
aeane upon the strength of that platform, 
| call your attention to it. 
Jt? Leall your attention to the practical 
sults of this teaching upon the part of the 
tyemocratic party. ‘Thisinstruction took root, 
. hore fruit sixty and a hundred fold, and it is 
w blossoming fora fresk crop of murders and 
nameless villainies. 
~ Why, Mr. President, one of the first results 
ver the convention of the 4th of July, 1868, 
was the expulsion of the colored men from the 
Georgia Legislature. Was the performance 
* that revolutionary act in exact accordance 
with the platform adopted in New York? If 
| advise a man to go and kill my neighbor, and 
e proceeds from my presence and kills my 
seihbor, am I not responsible before God and 
gan? And when the Democratic party in the 
ty of New York advised southern people to 
esistance and to revolution, and the first act 
vas to revolutionize the Legislature of Geor- 
ria and expel the colored men from that body, 
as not the party in its convention responsible 
r the actas if it had been present aiding and 
abetting? 
Democratic politicians pretended to be in- 
redulous about the existence of secret societies 
: the northern Statesduring the war. We had 
a vile conspiracy, known asthe Knights of the 
Golden Cirele, in Indiana, established in 1861, 
and under various names and forms continued 
until 1864. Iwas the Governor of the State 
at that time, and was watching its progress 
through the war, and was denouncing it upon 
the stump and in every way, and yet the 
Democratic newspapers of Indiana solemnly 
isserted that my declarations were false, and 
they charged from 1861 to 1864 that the whole 
story of secret societies in Indiana and con- 
spiracies was a wicked invention for political 
effect. Again we find the same thing in regard 
)the Kuklux of the South. Gentlemen pro- 
fess to be incredulous; they do not believe a 
word of it. The Senator from Delaware [ Mr. 
SavLspuRY] the other day said he hoped to 
live long enough on this earth to see a living 
Kuklux. Well, Mr. President, I have here the 
ritual of the Kuklux order. It was dug up in 
the State of Tennessee during some of the re- 


cent troubles they had down there. I should 
ike to read one extract from it. I will read 


the titles of the officers, which will give the 
‘hostly and diabolical character of the society: 


“The officers of this 
wizard of the empire and his ten genii; a grand 
dragon of the realm and his eight hydras; a grand 
fitan of the dominion and his six faries; a grand 
giantof the province and his four goblins; a grand 
yclops of the den and his two nighthawks; agrand 
agi; a grand monk; a grand exchequer; a grand 


AUIK, 


These titles are intended to portray, and do 


pretty well, the murderous and diabolical char- 
acter of this organization, as I shall show 
hereafter. 

And now, Mr. President, I call your atten- 
‘ion to the fact that while the war was pro- 


sessing, and our prisoners were being starved | 


and tortured and murdered in Libby and Salis- 
bury and other prisons in the South, the Demo- 
ratic party of the North were utterly incredu- 
‘OUS upon that subject. We could not make 
‘hem believe it. They professed to believe 
that these were Radical inventions for the 
purpose of having political effect; but when 
the war was over and we went down there and 


They are all pleas for | 
They all sound like Mexican pro- | 


letter and all these State platforms, and | 
What was the | 





shall consist of a grand | 





State of Georgia—Mr. Morton. 


counted the graves alongside of those rebel 
prison-pens we found the visible physical evi- 
dence of the truth of all we have said, and 
more. 

Now, sir, talking about a living Kuklux, | 
have had the fortune or the misfortune to see 
one of them since the progress of this Georgia 
debate. One of them has been in this city, 
and I believe is here now, a man of talents and 
education, who called upon me to argue me out 
of my convictions upon the Georgia question— 
a man who in different places in this city de- 
clared himself to be a member of the Kuklux 
organization, and gloried in it. I presume he 
called upon many other Senators. This Ku- 
klux, openly avowed, has named his child, very 
properly, ‘‘ John Wilkes Booth,’’ the original 
Kuklux. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Warver] 
presents me with one of their letters, one of 
their warnings, with the inscriptions and out- 
lines upon it, for the purpose of conveying 
evidence of their bloody intentions. 


I now state what I shall attempt to prove, | 


that there is an organized conspiracy in all the 
southern States for the purpose of breaking 
down the Republican party or the Union party 
by deeds of blood and violence, by creating « 
reign of terror that shall induce Union men 
either to abandon the country or to abandon 
their principles and purchase their peace and 
safety by silence; and that—I say it with pro- 
found regret—there are men of position and 
character in the Democratic party in the South 
who connive at this conspiracy, conceal it where 
they can, palliate its crimes, and in all cases 
protect the members of it from punishment. 
Not one of them has been brought to punish- 
ment throughout the South. Notwithstanding 
they are covered with blood and crime as no 
other organization has ever been, yet their 
friends are so numerous and strong that not 
one of them has been brought to punishment. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. Sum- 
NER] has just presented a letter to me, sent to 
him from the other House, with the name cut 
out. It would not do to give the name of any 
one who writes a letter on this subject. It 
would undoubtedly forfeit his life. I should 
like to have this letter read, but I have not the 
time. I have hundreds of them here, which 
have been received within the past four or five 
weeks by members of Congress. I can but 
refer to them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Can you give us the 
name of the member of the Kuklux to whom 
you refer? It would be safe to let us have hia 


name. 
Mr. MORTON. Ican. I will give it to the 
Senator. I do not care about mentioning it 


here; but I can give the Senator the name of 
the Kuklux. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not doubt your 
statement. I only wish to know the name. 

Mr. MORTON. He is well known to mary 
gentlemen on this floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He ought to be publicly 
known. 

Mr. MORTON. Perhaps that is true; but 
I am not here in the character of an informer. 
I state the fact. 

Mr. CASSERLY. If the Senator from In- 
diana will allow me, I cannot find that this 
extraordinary person of whom he has spoken 
has called upon a single member of the Oppo- 
sition, and I trust the Senator will mention his 
name if he knows it. 

Mr. MORTON. Thatisperhapstrue. When 
the Senator says he has not called on him that 
establishes the fact with me. He has called 
probably on Republicans. I know he has 
called upon me, and I know that he has called 
upon others here. 

Mr. CASSERLY. If the Senator will allow 
me, I do not doubt that a person called on the 
Senator who so represented himself. 
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Mr. MORTON. He did not so represent 
himself to me. He would not have talked to 
me for a moment if he had. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Tam only surprised that 
some gentlemen of the Republican party among 
whom he has called have not taken steps to 
hand him over to the proper authorities for 
punishment. 

Mr. MORTON. They could prove that he 
belongs to this order by his own confession, 
but they might not be able to prove his crimes. 

Mr. CASSERLY. 
pretty good evidence. 

Mr. MORTON. I think it is good evidence. 

Sir, this organization is indeed 


If he states so, that is 


bee 


a league 


| with hell and a covenant with the devil.’’ It 


| from punishment. 


is the fermentation of the very dregs and set- 
tlings of the war into a vile miasma to poison 
and corrupt the whole moral and _ political 
atmosphere of these southern States. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not say that all 
the southern Democrats are Kuklux ; far from 
it; but I do say, from the evidence, that all 
the Kuklux are Democrats; that it is an or- 
ganization inside of the Democratic party in 
the southern States, working for its benefit, 
its labor accepted, and its members protected 
That is my proposition. 


| Why, sir, we had the Kuklux partially justified 


| upon this floor. 


It was said the other day that 


| the Kuklux organization was the natural result 


of our reconstruction laws. It was said the 


| other day, in justification of them, that human 


nature could not be crushed without rising up. 


| The declaration was made here, in our hearing, 


that our reconstruction laws are so tyrannical, 
so unconstitutional and oppressive, that they 
crushed human nature, and that they result, 


| naturally, in the rising up of this most bloody 


and villainous organization. 

Sir, the Democratic politicians of the South 
may not enter this order; they know of its 
existence, and they are willing to receive the 
benefit of its operation in driving Republicans 
out of the State, in banishing them from their 
midst. 

The Kuklux organization, as I have reason 


| to believe, first started in the State of Tennes- 


| less and disorderly communities. 


see, ani | will here refer to a report that was 
made by the l’reedmen’s Bureau in 1868: 


**At the close of the year 1867 the organization of 
thesecret society known as the Kuklux Klan took 
place. General Carlin, assistant commissioner, ear] 
called the attention of the Governor of the State and 
the military authorities to the danger of permitting 
this society tocontinue its operations. ‘Che numbei 
of outrages perpetrated by this band, or by despera- 
does apparently belonging to it, has been very great. 
The intimidation of the colored people seemed t» be 
its object, to effect which colored men are frequently 
taken from their beds at night and flogged unmere: 
fully, and oceasionally killed. These outrages, and 
occasional efforts of the colored men to resist them, 
have given to several counties the character of law 
Since the assem 
bling of the Legislature the fear that the militia 
would be called out to preserve the peace of the Stat« 
has had a great effect in restoring quiet, and for a 
few months past the number of outrages has greatly 
decreased.”’ 


Now, Mr. President, I present in connection 
with that a memorial presented by a joint com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Tennessee to 
President Johnson, from which I will read an 
extract. I refer to it to show the establish- 
ment of this order in full force early in 1868. 


en 


That there is such an organization as the *‘Ku- 
klux Klan’ is now beyond question or peradventure. 
In a recent publication made by authority, or with 
the assent of a general officer of the so-called con- 
federate States, it is stated that there are forty thou- 
sand members of this association in Tennessee. 
**Astothe object and purposes of the organization, 
they can only be known by their acts and sayings 
while in their masks and ghostly uniforms. While 
thus engaged they take out citizens and ‘kill them; 
some by hanging, some by shooting, and some by 
the slower and more barbarous plan of whipping 
while others are whipped, not until death, but se 
verely and disgracefully. Insome parts of the Stat: 
they are traveling at night as often as twice a wee! 
and visiting the houses of Union men and Federal! 
soldiers, some of whom they kill, others they whip 
and order from the country on pain of being kilied 


if they do not leave, while others are ordered away 
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under promise of violence if they remain after tbus 
beiug ordered todepart; this is carried on by greater 
ie numbers, secording as the objects to be ef- 
a the particular night are of greater or less 
magnitude. ‘lhey rarely appear in their masks and 
uniiorms in daylight. It is in the night when they 
mostly travel and perpetrate their acts of violence 
and bloodshed 
The most peaceable, orderly, quiet, and we may 
even the most exemplary members of thechurech 
vet exempt from their midnight visits, and are 
{ their personal violence. Instances are 


known where the most orderly and pious men of a 

ighborhood have been waked from their slumbers 
ind beaten by them for no other reason than their 
political sentiments. Murders are common, partic- 
among the colored people, against whom the 
Klanseem tohave peculiarand mortal hatred. Many 
colored people have been whipped, some of them 
badly, and some until they have died from its effects, 
and many of them have been murdered for no other 
reason or offense than their political opinions and 
entiments. Mauy colored people who had hired for 
the year, er engaged to work for a portion of the 
crop, have been compelled to leave their homes for 
their personal safety and fly for their lives, leaving 
their employers or their crops; and unless something 
is done tor their relief they cannot gohome, and will, 
of course. lose their earnings, with starvation in the 
gloomy future for themselves and families,”’ 


‘ ’ + * - " ‘ * + 


ularly 


**Many of them declare that the State government 
of Tevnessee is illegal, and they have legally a right 
to resist and even to overturn it. This is not con- 
fined to the masses, but finds advocates in distin- 
guished men, high in the estimation of those forming 
the late so-called confederate States government. 
Kesistance to the government of Tennessee and the 
laws passed by her Legislature since the war is, in 
the opinion of the committee, as criminal as to 
attempt to overthrow or resist the government and 
laws of the State of New York or any other State 
of the Union.”’ 

Leall theattention of the Senate to the declar- 
ation on the part of this committee that the 
Kuklux of Tennessee were taking the ground 
that the State government of Tennessee was 
illegal and unauthorized, and they had a right 
to overturn it; and that that was the instruc- 
tion that they received from Democratic con 
ventions in the North. 

[ will now read an extract from the report 
of the joint committee of the Legislature of 
‘Tennessee : 

“ Your committce regret that the limited time at 
their disposal has prevented them from giving to 
the subject-matter referred to them a more complete 
and thorough examination. The murders and out- 
rages which have been perpetrated in many coun- 
ties of middle and west Tennessee during the past 
few months have been so numerous and of such an 
aggravated character as almost bafiles investigation. 
in these counties a reign of terror exists which is so 
ubsolute in its nature that the best of citizens are 


unable or unwilling to give free expression to their | 


opinions. The terror inspired by the secret organ- 
ization known as the Kukiux Klan is so great that 
the officers of the law are powerless to execute its pro- 
visions, todischarge their duties, orto bring the guilty 
perpetrators of these outrages tothe punishmentthey 
deserve. Their stealthy movements are generally 
made under cover of night and under masks and dis- 
guises which render their identification diffieult if 
not impossible. ‘To add to the secrecy which envel- 
ops their operations is the fact that no information 
of their murderous acts can be obtained withoutthe 
rreatest difficulty and danger in the localities where 
they are committed. No one dares to inform upon 
them ortake any measures to bring them to punish- 
inent, because no onecan tell but that he may be the 
next victim of their hostility or animosity. The 
members of this organization, with their friends, 
aiders, and abettors, take especial pains to conceal 
all their operations. The moving principle by which 
they are actuated would appear to be hostility to 
the State and national authorities; and in the minds 


| been spreading since that time. 
of Governor Senter, his recent application to || 
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Governor of Tennessee last fall, this message | 


being sent to the Legislature of Tennessee in 
the month of February last : 


‘It is with profound regret I realize the necessity 
of directing your attention to the alarmingly fre- 
quent violence to the peace and dignity of the State, 
in the maltreatment and even :trocious murders of 
her citizens, by persons generally reported in dis- 
guise or unknown. Many of the State’s citizens have 


been outraged in their privileges and persons by | 


cruel indignities; not a few slain outright, without 


charge of having inanywise offended the laws; while | 
others, under criminal charges, have been forcibly | 
wrested from the custody of the law, and their blood | 


deliberately shed by bodies of men without the least 
shadow of authority. That these enormities can be 
in our midst without the perpetrators in a single 
instance being cven arrested to answer for their law- 


less and criminal acts demonstrates the existence of | 
organizations on their partnot only dangerous to the | 
individual citizen and adverse to the public dignity, | 


but formidable even to the public peace and safety. 

* While the law lately enacted for suppression of 
these outrages must do honor to the purposes of your 
honorable body, I trust it will not be accepted as an 


mpropriety on my part to respectfully suggest doubts | 
of its sufliciency to reach and remedy theevilsaimed | 
at, as not a single arrest has yet been made for the | 


grossest violations of already existing laws, although 
such violations have been frequent; and asthelargest 
rewards allowed have been often, if not invariably, 
offered to bring the offenders to justice it may be 
fairly concluded that they are protected by organ- 
izations adequate, by terrorisin, the force of numbers, 


or other means, to effect security against the ordin- | 
The public | 


ary civil process and officers of the law. 
inisfortune seems not so much a want of law as lack 
of power to enforce that we have.” 

The Senate will take notice that in the report 
of the committee which has just been read, 


while they admit the imperfection of their in- | 


formation, yet they put down the murders in 
that State as at least one a day. The evil has 
The message 


| the President for military assistance, his pres- 


| State of Tennessee that not very long ago they 


| tions of East Tennessee. 


pose, and attendance upon the Reconstruction 
Committee, prove that this state of things is 


| getting worse from day to day instead of better. 


So bold has this organization become in the 
held a public parade in the city of Nashville. 
‘There they went under the name of ‘* The Pale 
Faces.’’ They did notcallthemselves Kuklux, 
but Pale Faces. 


The condition of things in Tennessee could | 
_searcely be worse than it is. 
_of terror prevailing in almost every county in 


= ; ; 
There is a reign 
So 


that State. A free election could not now be 
held in that State, unless perhaps in some por- 


ticularly to the Memphis massacre in 1866, 


| where some fifty men were killed, some seventy 
or eighty wounded, some ninety-one dwellings 


| great deal of other property. 


destroyed, and twelve school-houses, and a 


I am speaking 
now of what has been done under the recon- 


| struction laws and since the Democratic party 


have advised them that those laws are null 
and void, and that they are not bound to obey 


| them. 


of these men to have voted for Brownlow or the || 


Republican ticket or to be a Radical is the greatest 
of crimes. 

“Your committee believe that during the past six 
months the murders, to say nothing of other out- 


rages, would average one a day, or one for every 


twenty-four hours; that in the great majority of 
these cases they have been perpetrated by the Ku- 
klux above referred to; and few, if any, have been 
brought to punishment. A numberof counties of this 
State are entirely at the mercy of this organization, 
and roving bands of nightly marauders bid defiance 
to the civil authorities, and threaten to drive out 
every man, white or black, who does not submit to 
their arbitrary dictation. To add to the general 
lawlessness of these communities bad men of every 
description take advantage of the circumstances 
surrounding them, and perpetrate acts of violence, 
from personal or pecuniary motives, under the plea 
of political necessity. 


Now, Mr. President, | come down later in 
point of time. I desire to read an extract 
trom the message of Governor Senter, elected 


To show the extent of the revolution that 
has been effected in Tennessee since last year, 
[ refer to the election returns. General Grant 
in 1868 received 56,757 votes, and Seymour 
received 26,311. Grant’s majority was over 
30,000. That was in November, 1868. In 
August, 1869, some nine months afterward, 
Senter received 119,835 votes; Stokes, 55,196 


| votes; being within a very few votes of the 


| votes were cast chiefly by rebels; and of the |i of unrelenting proscription; not, perhaps; 


number that Grant received in 1868. Here 
wasan increase of 91,763 votes in nine months, 
showing a complete revolution, that the laws 
of Tennessee had been broken down, and that 
the men disfranchised by the laws of Tennessee 
all voted. 

Four months after that, in December, 1869, 
an election was held for members of a consti- 
tutional convention. There were seventy five 
members to be elected. There were 63,630 
votes cast. The Union men did not vote ex- 
cept in small numbers; they could not. 


I will not refer par- | 
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| the State of Tennessee. 


| lican friends to bear this in mind 
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seventy-five men elected to that 
sixty-eight had been rebels. 

This is the condition of things brought «) 
by this organization, by this reign AF bain. 
If you force sk ; 
tion in Georgia next fall—I eall » 


CONVEent 


1 @le 
y Repu 
—you 


have just such a result as you had in ‘{, 

see last fall and last winter. Sir, the 
men of Tennessee are to-day virtually dix; 
chised by the reign of blood and térpoy 
has been inaugurated, while those who ). 
trated these villainies go unwhipped of jus: 
and the Governor of the State, anxious as 
is to enforce the law, is powerless to do it, a) 
is calling now upon the Government of +). 
United States for protection for his people, — 
vannot dwell very long on the condition 
affairs in ‘Tennessee, but I may say that Ge 
eral Forrest himself claims that there are {p,; 
thousand Kuklux in the State of Tennescce. 
and I noticed a very significant bit of evideye 
on the part of Governor Senter published ; 
one of the newspapers here. I will read ay 
extract from his testimony given only 4 few 
days ago before the Reconstruction Committee. 
for it is very significant in one respect. The 
following question was asked by a member of 
the committee: 


| 


**By Mr. Woop: 


“What proportion of the entire population of 
| the State have participated in these Kuklux o 
| rages? 
| “*Answer. The only statement we have had tha: 
was looked upon as authentic was made by Gener} 
Forrest, that there were forty thousand Kuklux jp 
Tennessee. 
‘Question. Gencral Forrest is not generally looke: 
upon as areliable man in his statements, is he? 
**Answer. He is a shooting man, and [ reekoy | 


ul 


1 t ASSISTaNt || had better not say much about that; but my con 
ence now, I believe, in this city for that pur- | 


clusion is, reasoning upon the subject, that ther 
must be a very stringent organization, not only well 
organized, but well officered, from the fact that they 
have committed these outrages, and neither mone: 
nor law has been able to reach them.” 

There are two points in that to which I cal! 
the attention of the Senate: first, that accord 
ing to General Forrest there are forty thousand 
in Tennessee ; and then to the perfect illustra 
tion that is given of the effect of the terror cre 
ated there, which has followed Governor Senter 
to this city, in his testimony before the com 
mittee, for he says he reckons he had better 
not speak very freely in regard to General lor 
rest, because he is ashootingman. When the 
Governor of the State cannot speak freely be- 
cause the terror of this organization follows him 
to the capital of the United States, what shal! 
be said of the people of that State who live in 
the midst of these enemies, who are withou! 
official power and protection? They cannot 
speak freely, and they dare not testify to ‘he 
nameless outrages that are committed from day 
to day in their neighborhood and in their very 
presence. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to speak very 
briefly of the State of Kentucky, and [| am 
very sorry that I have any ground to speak ! 
regard to that State at all. I shall reter ty 
the report of the Freedmen’s Bureau in regart 
to the State of Kentucky. In the report 0! 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in Kentucky, in 1805— 
I read from the official document—it is said 

‘More than eleven hundred colored soldiersin ke: 
tucky have received their bounty through the bures’ 
during the year. In many cases delay in paymes 
has been unavoidable. It has been diflicult tore: 
claimants in remote and mountainous district. 

aving served in the Union Army they have be 
the especial objects of persecution, and in hundre! 
of instances have been driven from their hom 
The outrages perpetrated by the Kuklux Klan 
caused a great exodus into other States. 

The report goes on to state that— 


“The number of outrages reported as commi!' 
by whites upon colored people in the State of h 
tucky during the year is: murders, 26; rapes, 
shootings, 30; otherwise maltreated, 265; total. »- 





’ 


I can only say that the course pursued towa'¢ 


The || Union men in Kentucky is one, as I believe, 
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jcody, a8 in some other States, and not ex- 
nding in this particular over every part of 
: In the land of Clay and Crittenden 
. Legislature recently distinguished itself by 
asing to let the people of Cincinnati, with 
‘yeir own money, build a railroad across the 
sate, Lhe stupidity of that operation in a 
<ate where railroads are so much needed can- 

- have justice done it by any terms that are 

wd in the English language. 

Now, sir, 1 come to the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. FOWLER, I should like to make a 

rd of explanation before the Senator pro- 
eeds further. 

Mr. MORTON. Certainly. 

‘ir, FOWLER. It is in reference to the 

remarks of Governor Senter before the Com- 

mittee on Reconstruction, as reported in the 
paper from which the Senator read. Governor 

Senter in going on to say that General Forrest 

being a shooting man he had better say noth- 

ing about that, meant simply to say that he 

Jid not want to discuss General Forrest's char- 
acter before the committee, as he was not there; 

not that he was afraid of him or anything of 

‘hat kind, or that there was any danger aboutit. 

Mr. MORTON. Now, Mr. President, I 
come to speak of the State of Louisiana ; and 
‘his furnishes one of the strongest illustrations 
of the effect of Democratic teachings and in- 
structions, for what 1 am going to speak of 
chiefly occurred after the Democratic conven- 
‘ionin New York, and within sixty days before 
the November election in 1868. I have here 
the report of the committee appointed by Con- 
gress to investigate the riots and murders and 
violence committed in Louisiana preceding the 
presidential election of 1868. Itis a large vol- 

ime. Itcontains the testimony of one hundred 
and seventy-eight witnesses. An examination 
of this volume will show that there were eight 
hundred and fifty-nine murders committed iu 
ihe State of Louisiana within about sixty days 
before the presidential election. 

Mr. CASSERLY. How many? 

Mr. MORTON. Sight hundred and fifty- 
nine, 

Mr. CASSERLY. Within sixty days? 

Mr. MORTON. Just before the election, 
and it is generally put within that time. I will 
uot be certain, however, on that point. They 
were murders of a political character, and 
springing from the organization to which I have 
referred. This evidence discloses the organ- 
zation of a secret society in the State of Louisi- 
ana, sometimes called by one name and some- 
times by another. As I before stated, the whole 
uumber of murders was 859; gunshot wounds 
in addition, 85; otherwise whipped and mal- 
treated, 8365; and I will state that there is evi- 
dence outside of this volume, outside of the 
examination of the committee, going to show 
that the whole number of killed and wounded 
‘here was over 1,800. The committee state 
ulstinctly that their evidence does not extend 
‘o the whole State, and they do not pretend that 
they have gathered up evidence of all the out- 
rages committed in that State. ‘There is rea- 
son to believe from the report itself that the 
number of murders committed in Louisiana 
»etore the Presidential election in 1868 were 
at least 2,500, 

i might read the declaration upon the part 
of this seeret society. It does not call itself 
‘ne Kuklux in Louisiana; but the witnesses de- 
clare that it was the Kuklux, the same society 
‘bat existed in other States; that the men 
silled were Union men, Republicans, black 
‘ua white; the murders were of a political 
“aracter; the society was of a political char- 
“cler; and we all know what was the result 
“' the election in Louisiana in 1868, Sir, if 
‘04 want to hold an election in Georgia under 
‘He Same circumstances, you will have the same 
results, and it will be accompanied with the 
‘ame blood. Ido not speak in this connec- 


» State. 














State of Georgia —Mi. Morton. 


tion of the New Orleans riot which occurred in 
1866, where there were some three hundred 
persons killed, including those who died sub- 
sequently of their wounds. 

1 come now to the State of Texas. 
read an extract from the report of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for the State of Texas in 1868: 


“A fearful amount of lawlessness and ruffianism 
has prevailed in Texas during the pastyear. Armed 
bands, styling themselves Kuklux, &e., have prac- 
ticed barbarous cruclties upon the freedmen. Tas. 
ders by the desperadoes who have long disgraced 
this State are of common occurrence. The civil 
authorities have been overawed, and in many cases 
even the bureau and military forces have been pow- 
erless to prevent the commission of these crimes. 
From information on file in the office of the assist- 
ant commissioner it appears that in the month of 
March the number of freedmen murdered was 21, 
of white men 15; the number of freedmen assaulted 
with intent to kill 11, white men 7. In July the 
number of freedmen murdered was 32, white men 7. 
It has been estimated by reliable authority that in 
August, 1868, there were probably 5,000 indictments 
pending inthe State for homicide in some of its vari- 
ous degrees, in most cases downright murder, yet 
since the close of the war only in one solitary case 
(that of a freedman who was hung at Houston) has 
punishment to the full extent of the law been 
awarded.” 


Mr. President, [ have the authority of the 
Senator from 'exas [| Mr. Hamiuron |—I did 


not speak with the other Senator—for the state- | 


ment that from the best evidence he has been 
able to collect there have been since the war 
more than three thousand murders committed 
in the State of Texas. I will state what I 
believe to be the condition of Texas. Owing 
to the fact that Congress required that before 
she should come in she should ratify the fif- 
teenth amendment both parties in Texas were 
compelled to place themselves on that basis. 
The result was that the rebels in great part 
took no part in that election. They wanted 
Texas to come in, and they were willing that 
the Republicans should carry the election for 
that purpose; and it was a contest between 
two good Republicans for Governor. But when 
the next election comes, the State, having now 
got her Senators and her Representatives in 
Congress, there will be a development of all 
these devilish and murderous elements that 
have made Texas so famous for the last three 
or four years. ‘hat society exists all through 
Texas. ‘The State is honey-combed with its 
lodges. Theyare not dead ; they are only sus- 
pended, and they will develop into full and mur- 
derous life unless this Government shall extend 
its protecting power to the Union men of that 
State. I have not time to dwell upon the con- 
dition of Texas. 

I come now to the State of North Carolina, 
which has been regarded, I believe, as the 
soundest and the most reliable of all the south- 
ern States ; and what is the fact there? Why, 
sir, the evidence is furnished to me, and it is 
strong and overwhelming, that within the last 
few weeks the Kuklux have developed in vari- 
ous counties in North Carolina—l am told in 
some twenty counties—and to show that it isa 
political organization, for political effect, the 
counties in which it appears are the doubtful 
counties, which it isnecessary for them to carry 
in order to control the State government. I 
have the authority of the Senators from that 
State for this statement. Numerous murders 


i will | 





have been committed; men are whipped from | 
time to time; and the same reign of terror 1s 


now being established in North Carolina that 
already existsin other States. I have not time 
to dwell upon the condition of affairs in North 
Carolina, but I state the general situation ; 
and if I do not state it correctly, the two Sen- 
ators from that State are amply able to set me 
right. 

Now I come to Alabama. Alabama, too, 
has had a large Union majority; but, sir, that 
majority isto be overcome, it is to be destroyed 
in the same way that it was in Georgia. 
plan is to destroy the Union majority in every 
State in the South by this reign of terror; to 
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make men afraid to go to the polls and ex 
press their sentiments; to make them under 
stand that their lives are at hazard and their 
property is at stake if they dare to express 
themselves on the side of the Government 
A small minority can do this. Why, sir, they 
paralyze the courts; they officiate as sheriffs 
and bailiffs; they enter the jury-box; they ar: 
the ready witnesses; and punishment eanno! 
be administered in the common courts of thos 
States. 

How is it now in the State of Alabama, 
which has hitherto been comparatively peace 
able? Within the last few weeks a number ot 
most diabolical murders have been committed 
in that State. I was this morning visited by 
Major Hays, who I believe represents the 
fourth district of that State in the other end 
of the Capitol, a native of Alabama, a man of 
unquestioned character, and he laid before me 
the condition of things in that State. He say 
the bloody epidemic is advancing rapidly. 
Recently a number of atrocious murders have 
been committed, and he submitted a statement 
that made my blood curdle. In the county of 


| Greene, in which he lives, he says there have 





been nine murders committed in the last two 
weeks, in the county of Sumter there have 
been three murders committed in the last two 
weeks, and in the county of Tuscaloosa four 
murders have been committed in the last two 
weeks. Nine murders have been committed 
in the county in which he lives in fourteen 
days, and he has been notified by this infernal 
organization that he must not return to the 
State. If he does, it is at the risk of his life. 
He says that a court officer, known as the cir- 
cuit clerk of his county, has been notified to 
leave the State within fifteen days upon the 
peril of his life; and within a few days, I be- 
lieve, the prosecuting attorney in that county 
was murdered; and | think a Judge Charlton 
was murdered only a few days ago. *1 forget 
the name of the town where he was murdered. 
Here, sir, in this one congressional distric! 
the strongest Republican district in the State, 
for Major Hayes received 16,000 majority, 
fifteen murders have been committed within 
two weeks in four counties, and still the bloody 
work goes on. The collector of customs at 
Mobile has been notified by the Kuklux that 
he must not visit the county of Greene, where 
he proposed to go upon business, as | am 
informed. While this has been the number 
of murders, the number of whippings, of out- 
rages of various kinds, is almost innumera- 
ble, showing that the Kuklux in Alabama are 
spreading rapidly. 
I have here a report made by a joint com 

mittee of the Legislature of Alabama, showing 
the existence of Kuklux outrages in that State, 


| from which I will read an extract: 


‘Your committee have examined a large number 


| of witnesses from many parts of the State of intel- 


| ligenceand unquestionable veracity, whose testimony 


abundantly establishes the fact that there exists, at 
least in many portions of Alabama, a secret organ 
ization of men who disguise themselves with masks 
and other costumes for the purpose of committing 
crimes and outrages upon peaceable and law-abid 
ing citizens, and thereby escape detection and_ the 


punishment which their villainies so justly merit. 


“This organization is commonly known as th: 
Kuklux Klan. ‘They generally make their appear 
ance in the still hours of the night, mounted on 


| horses, also disguised in like manner, and armed and 
| equipped for their murderous work with guns, re 





‘The | 


volvers, knives, and ropes.. Under the covert of 


| their hideous disguises and the darkness of the night 


they go forth from their secret haunts to perpetrate 
the most inhuman and brutal outrages upon those 
whose only fault is that they have ever been true to 
their country and loyal to its Government. Your 
committee beg leave to say that they have the bes! 
evidence to believe that this organization is purel) 
political in its character. None but those of on: 
articular party are known to belong to it, while 
Goion men and Republicans are made the special 
objects of their fiendish abuse and violence. Alm 2 
the only charge they bring upon the victims is that 
they are Radicals, or that they have voted for the 
Republican candidates, or that they hold some office 


| under the reconstructed government of the State. It 
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ic a remarkable fact that no Democrat or Conserva- 
tive, so far as it has come to the knowledge of your 
committee, bas ever fallen by their murderous hands, 
oy been interfered with in the enjoyment of his rights 
and liberties.” 


Now I come to the State of Georgia, the | 


State we have in hand, and I call the attention 
of the Senate to the terrible condition of things 


in tuat State. 


‘To show how far back the Ku- |) 


klux were established in the State of Georgia | 


| will refer to a letter from General Meade to 
General Grant in 1868. This letter is dated 
Atlanta, Georgia, April 4, 1868, and it begins 
thus: 

"There are unmistakable signs of disorder in this 


State and Alabama from secret organizations such | 


as have disturbed Tennessee. [am about issuing a 
very stringent order, and shall take very summary 


measures to check this evil, if practicable; but the | 


foree under my command is insufficient to control all 
parts of these States, and in view of theapproaching 
elections 1 would be much relieved if the forces here 
could be temporarily increased, say, an additional 
regiment for two months,”’ 

I refer to that letter to show that as early 
as April, 1868, General Meade believed in the 
existence of the Kuklux organization in the 
State of Georgia, and asked for military force. 

I now come to the evidence in regard to what 
took place in Georgia in 1868, after the Demo- 
cratic convention in the city of New York. I 
have already shown that the revolution that took 
place in the Legislature of Georgia could per- 
baps be directly traced to the influence and 
teachings of the Democratic convention in the 
city of New York. luow refer to a report 
made by the Judiciary Committee in 1869. In 
that report they give a statement from the report 
made by the l'reedmen’s Bureau. I have not 
been able to find the report, but I find an 
extract from it in the report of the Judiciary 
Committee. It is as follows: 

‘It certainly furnishes a strong reason why Con- 
gress should not at this time overlook the irregular- 
ities in the organization of the Legislature of Geor- 
gin, and admit ber Senators torepresentation, And 
this is notall, Your committee have examined the 
official reports of the various officers connected with 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in Georgia, and find reported 

30 cases of murders and assaults with intent to mur- 
der upon colored persons by the whites, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1868, to November 15 of same year; for all 
ot which there has been no legal redress and searcely 
any eflort whatever on the part of the autborities to 
punish the criminals, And it is stated by these offi- 
cers that they are unable to report fully as to the 
number and character of these outrages on account 
of.intimidation of witnesses which is practiced by 
the perpetrators of crime.”’ 

Three hundred and thirty-six murders and 
assaults with intent tocommit murder in Geor- 
gia from the Ist of April to the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1868; and, as | am advised, nearly all of 
them occurred after the 4th of July, 1868 ; 
another item to set down to the credit of the 
national Democratic convention. 

Now, Mr. President, I will read an extract 
from the report of General Terry, made on the 
5th of August, 1869: 


“‘In many paris of the State there is practically | 


no government. The worst of crimes are committed 
and no attempt is made to punish those who commit 
them. Murders have been and are frequent; the 
abuse in various ways of the blacks is too common 
to excite notice. There can beno doubt of the exist- 
ence of numerous insurrectionary organizations 
known as Kuklux Klans, who, shielded by their dis- 
guise, by the secrecy of their movements, and by the 
terror Which they inspire, perpetrate crime with im- 
punity. 
some cases local magistrates are in sympathy with 
the members of these organizations. In many places 
they are overawed by them and dare not attempt to 
punish them, 


courage to do their duty, for the same influences 


There is great reason to believe that in | 


To punish sach offenders by civil | 
proceedings would be a difficult task, even were | 
tmegistrates in all cases disposed and had they the | 








which govern them equally affect juries and wit- | 


nesses, 


A conversation which I have had with a | 


wealthy planter, a gentleman of intelligence and | 


education, and a political opponent of the present 


uational Administration, will illustrate this diffi- | 


enlty, While deploring the lamentable condition 
of affairs in the county in which he lives he frankly 


admitted to me that were the most worthless vaga- | 
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bond in the country to be ecbarged with a crime |! 


against the person of a Republican or a negro 


neither he nor any other person of property within | 


the county would dare to refuse to give bail for the 
offender, nor would they dare to testify against bim, 
whatever might be their knowledge of his guilt.” 


State of Georgia—Mr. Morton. 


I propose now to present some evidence to 


Tuesday of November, 1868; and to have my | 
statements understood I will first premise that 
the white vote registered in Georgia was 102,- 
411, the colored vote registered was 98,507. 
In April Bullock, as Governor, received 83,527 


votes; Gordon, the Democratic candidate, | 
received 76,356. Bullock’s majority was over | 
7,000. In the month of November following, | 


some seven months afterward, Seymour re- | 


ceived 102,828, and Grant received 56,386. 
Seymour's majority was over 46,000; making 
a change of over 53,000 votes in Georgia in 
seven months. How was that change brought 
about? Was it a change of opinion? It was | 
brought about by the terror that had been in- | 
augurated; and I will present you some figures 
that go to show it. 

I refer to a document printed by the House 
of Representatives ; and this will show how this 
great change of 53,000 votes in seven months 
had been made. I have a list here in this 
documentof nineteen countiesand one city, the 
city of Savannah. In the city of Savannah the 
number of white votes registered was 3,000; 
colored, 3,900. Of that number Bullock re- | 
ceived 2,854, and Grant received 400. The | 
terror did its work pretty well in Savannah. I[ 
come now to Jones county. ‘The number of 
white votes registered in Jones county was 486 ; 
colored, 1,078. Of that number Bullock re- 
ceived 718; Grant received notone. The ter- 
ror did its work pretty well in that county. I 
come to Columbia county. In that county the 
white votes registered was 669; colored, 1,854. 
Bullock received 1,122 votes,and General Grant 
received 1. I come to Randolph county. The 
white vote registered was 954; colored, 1,193. 
Bullock received 687; General Grant received 1. 
| come to Baker county, wherethe whole num- 
ber of colored votes was 1,053. Bullock received 
255 of that number. ‘lhe terror did its work 
pretty well there, as Grant received only 33. 

‘Then, running down through these nineteen 
counties and this one city, we find over twenty- 
two thousand voters who were prevented from 
going to the polls, or were compelled to vote 
the Democratic ticket. Here was a revolution 
brought about in seven months in the State of 
Georgia, resulting in a change of fifty-three 
thousand votes, our distinguished President, in 
some counties, not being permitted to receive 
one vote. ‘This will give you, sir, a foretaste 
of what are to be the results of an election 
forced on in that State next fall. 

In the city of Augusta, in 1868, there were 
registered eighteen hundred and sixty-seven 
colored voters. In December, 1869, some four 
months ago, they held a municipal election, 
and the whole number of colored voters regis- 
tered was fifty-seven. All the rest were de- 
terred from even putting down their names 
upon the registry. 

Sir, the Kuklux are spreading in all the 
southern States, and the idea is not original. 
‘There was such a society in Europe in the six- 
teenth century, to which the death of many 
noble amd good men is accredited by history ; 
and I findon Jooking over the ritual of the Ku- 
klux Klan that many things are borrowed from 
that celebrated assassination society. 

And now, Mr. President, for 1 do not wish 
to detain the Senate, allow me to consider 
very briefly what should be done. In the first 
place there must be a law of Congress author- 
izing the President of the United States to 
extend the power and protection of this Gov- 
ernmentint all the States, and that law should 
be so framed asto enable him to do it where 
there may be a weak or disloyal Governor who 
refuses to call upon him, or where there may 





| bea disloyal Legislature that refuses to act 


with the Governor, as in the State of Tennes- 
see. There must be some such law put upon | 
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| the statute-book to protect the lives of j,, 
show the progress of terrorism in Georgia from || 
the Ist of April until the election on the first || 


men in the late rebel States. I will not »,. 
stop to discuss the features of that Shatin, : 
They will, perhaps, come up for discussion o, 
the amendment proposed by the Senator fro,, 
Missouri, { Mr. Drake, ] but I state thatas bei, a 
one of the measures which must be passed hy 
this Congress if it intendsto do its duty towar) 
the loyal men of the South and the pe a 
the whole nation. 

And, sir, l would not now refer Georgia ba 
to military authority and keep her in her pre: 
ent condition. I do not think that is the pox 
way. I think that she should be admitteq 
her Senators should be allowed to take the:. 
seats ; and she should be authorized to organ. 
ize amilitia; and that militia, organized by jj. 
present zealous, bold, and active Governor 
Georgia, would be an omnipresent force exist. 
ing in every county, existing in every township. 
while the military force of the United Stare. 
under the present law would only be established 
at a few points, would not have that omnipres. 
ent character which is necessary to afford com. 
plete protection. I might refer to the result jy 
the State of Arkansas, where the militia, organ. 
ized under Governor Clayton, has proved mos; 
efficient in protecting that State from Kuklux 
outrages. 

To remand Georgia to a military govern 
ment I think would not now accomplish it, 
It would be a repudiation of the loyal men of 
that State. All we ask is that they shall be 
allowed, through their own action; or, if you 
please, by the express action of Congress, to 
continue the present loyal State government 
during the term for which they were elected. 
The Legislature elected for two years was 
cheated out of the first two years very nearly. 
It was revolutionized. They have but just come 


aCe of 


| into power; indeed hardly yet, uw loyal organ- 


ization having been effected for the first 
time in the month of January. What we ask 
is that they shall be allowed to serve out th 
two years for which they were elected, that 


| these men shali not be allowed to take advan- 


i} tage of their own wrong. 
|| are asking, to be allowed to take advantage ot 


That is what they 


their own wrong. Tirst, by usurpation, they 
kept the loyal men in Georgia out of authority 
for two years ; and now I say they should not be 
driven to count that usurpation upon their term. 
There is no justice and there is no Jaw in that. 

Mr. President, the Union men of the South 
are everywhere falling, silently in most cases, 
their fall noted only by their l’ather in heaven. 
Their bones may yet be found, like those of 


| the murdered traveler, but there will be no 


| 


epitaph to give their names or to tell by whose 
hands they have fallen. The time has come 
to be done with trifling. Away with all trifling. 
The time for action hascome. There 1s the 
smell of blood in the air; it is sprinkled all 
along the pathway through which we are march: 
ing. Why, sir, the commission of one murder 
by a secret organization will terrify a whole 
county, a whole district. When men go to 
bed at night apprehensive that before morning 
they will be aroused by the smell of fire or be 
summoned to the door by the hoarse voice 0! 
the Kuklux Klan, all resistance, all endurance 
give way; the father trembles for his famy; 
he will abandon his principles; he will sur 
render his property perhaps, and fly to a more 
hospitable clime. 

No one has been punished yet; no, not one; 
not for treason, not for murder, not for all the 
nameless crimes committed by the rebellion— 
no one punished yet. Oh, what weakness: 
Can you find in all history such weakness as 
has been shown in reference to this matter. 
Mercy to the criminal has been cruelty anc 
death to the innocent. If there is one duty 
resting upon this Congress more sacred and 
more solemn than every other, it is to protect 
the Union, the loyal men of the South. 
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41st CONG....2D 5 SEss. 


International Coinage. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONG 


spEECH OF HON. W. KELLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ty rue Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1870. 
he House having under consideration the bill | 


; 2. No. 1113) to promote the establishment of an 
stional metrical system of coinage— 
: cael said: 
‘fe. Speaker: | am instructed by the Com- 
; tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures to 
-onort this bill; not, however, for the purpose 
; yor king the immedia .teconsideration thereof, 
ati in the hope ol ‘bringing the important sub- 
ect to which it relates ‘tothe attention of Con- 
ress and the country, and in the confident ex- 
tal ion that before this Congress expires we 


ay obt ain such an expression of opinion as | 


nay justify the committee and House in taking 
: nite action on the subject. 

lhe bill is not an emanation from the com- 

mittee. It was prepared in accordance with 
the demands of commerce and science. 

There assembled in Paris in the summer of 
1867 a convention of commissioners represent- 
ing most of the States of the Continent, Great 

tain, and the United States, for the purpose 
of { conferring upon the practicability of estab- 
ishing +a ‘common unit of money of identical 


Jue in all commercial countries,’’ by which 


aternational commercial operations should be | 


imt litie ad. 
coins Was not presented as offering a unit that 
might prove acceptable. This was, in my judg- 





nent, an unfortunate omission, which it is the | 
duty of Congress to repair. Ingland presented | 


her system, and had our delegate presented 
irs, that of France would also have been pro- 
osed, and they would each have been consid- 


‘To that convention our system of 


ered and the merits and defects of each freely | 


isc ussed. 


uited States, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, hav- 


¢ persuaded himself that a twenty-five franc | 


piece was the proper unit, did not propose our 
ilar, which is metrical within the law of tol- 
rauce; but, when the English commissioners 
roposed the pound sterling, *‘ objected on 
ehalf of the United States, and proposed to 


But the commissioner from the | 


educe both the English and American coinage | 


» the French standard and accept a coin of 
iwenty-five franes as the unit.’’ This action 
| Mr. Ruggles was regarded by the scientific 
wen of our country as ‘singularly unfortunate, 
nasinuch as the convention had been appointed 
in pursuance of aresolution of Congress request- 
ing the President ‘* to confer with foreign Gov- 
rnments ’ 
it aieteleedl the consideration of our dollar or 
auy multiple thereof as the unit and narrowed 
the discussion to the question between the 
trench and Kuglish systems. 
As soon as this action of our commissioner 
vecame known in this country the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 


for the purpose [| have stated, as | 


forwarded a memorial to Congress asking that. | 


hO precipitate action should be taken on the 


subject. Anda little time thereafter the Ameri- | 
can Statistical Association presented a memo- | 


rial asking that any international system of 
coinage to which this country might become a 
panty should be based upon simple relations to 
the generally accepted unit of coinage weight, 


the gram of the French metric system. These | 
memorials were referred to the committee I | 


OW represent, and over which I then had the || 


sais to preside. It was then too late to hope 
for action by the Fortieth Congress; but, in 
conjunction with Mr. KE. B. Elliott, statistician 
of the Treasury Department, and Dr. Benjamin 

. Craig, of the chemical department of the 
ean ’ General’ s Otlice, I prepared a bill 
and on the 2lst of July, 1868, presented it, 
with the request that it be referred to the Com- 


mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. | 


RES 


SSTON 


International Coinage Mr. Kelley. 


That bill contained a number of sections. By 
| referring to it gentlemen will find that the one 
| now before the House contains but the pre- 

amble and first section of it. The preamble 
| recites that whereas certain nations of Europe 
| have adopted and have proposed to the rest of 
| the world a coinage which was originally based 
upon that system of weights known as the 
metrical, but which, under the influence of cir 
cumstances, has departed from its intended 
character; and whereas there 
expectation that this character of simple rela- 
tionship to metrical weights will be ultimately 
returned to; and whereas the coinage of the 

United States can be brought into exact con- 
formity with metrical weights by a change in 
its value amounting to less than one third of 
one per cent. in the case of gold coins; and 
the single section of which the proposed law 
consists, reads thus: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Represent- 
atives ofthe United States of America in Congress aasem- 
bled, That the gold hereafter coined by the United 
States shall contain foreach dollar of denominational 
value one and one half grams of pure gold, and sball 
weigh for each dollar one and two thirds grams, the 
proportion ofalloy being thus kept as oneinten. Such 
coins shall have stamped upon them, in addition to 
other devices, their weight in grains and the inscrip- 
tion, nine tenths fine. 

The bill originally presented attracted little 
‘popular attention in this country. I do not 
know, Mr. Speaker, that it invoked a para- 
graph from the commercial or miscellaneous 
press of the country. It was, however, elab- 
orately commented upon in almost every scien- 
tific journal, and 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and attracted much ettention on 
the continent of Europe. It is singular that 
a bill which was presented to Congress and 
deemed scarcely worthy of notice except by 
men of science should have given rise to wide 
discussion in Europe, attr: acted the attention 
of the associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Great Britain, and become the subject of quite 
a number of pamphlets in foreign languages. 
Baron Eugene Nothomb, attracted by it, pre 
pared forthe Prussian Annals, which appeared 
in volume twenty-four, an elaborate essay on 
the subject of international coinage, and com- 
mended my proposition as one that would secure 
the adoption of such a system. 

He was soon followed by M. Léon, mem- 
ber of the French Academy and a gentleman 
distinguished in many departments of science. 
He, again, was followed by Mr. G. D. Augs- 
purg, member of the North German Diet, in 
a pamphlet of some seventy-odd pages, four 
chapters of which were devoted to my bill and 
the consideration of t#o on the same subject 
which had been introduced into the Senate of 
the United States, from both of which he dis- 
sented, while e approv ving the House bill. And 
he, again, was followe id by an elaborate pam- 
phiet from A. G. Mosle, of Bremen, addressed 
especially to the members of the German Com- 
mercial Diet. 
| I propose, with the leave the House, 

before entering on the general discussion of 
the questions involved, to submit to its con- 
sideration some of the remarks of these gentle- 
men. 

I am indebted to the New York Evening 
| Post fora translation of the able essay of Baron 
Nothomb, which is a learned and elaborate 
discussion of the whole subject. 
fact that my bill had not been adopted, he said: 

‘The question of international coinage has occu- 
sid a good deal of attention of late, especially in 
| Germany, where it was the subject of discussion in 

the Assembly, June 13, 1868, and in the Duties Par- 
liament, June 21, 186); and there seems to be some 
danger of the adoption of a convention on the part 
| of 4termany, concluded December 23, 1865, between 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland for a term 
of fifteen years, which has been joined by Greece, 
and most likely will be by Spain also. In the U nited 
States the bill presented during the last session by 


Mr. Kewuey, of Pennsylvania, ‘has broug ht the sub- 
| ject prominently before the public, and it is to be 
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regretted that action could not then have been taken, 
because the adoption of Mr. Keitiry’s plan by Con- 
gress would have been influential in delaying for 
eign Governments from attempting the ostablish- 
ment of an international coinage on the basis ol 
the gold franc, which could only prove a failure.” 

Speaking of the gold frane upon a multiple 
of which the commissioner from the United 
States had proposed to unify the coinage of the 
world, be says: 


“What is this gold franc? It deserves first the re- 
proachof being too smallfore oipage, and exists only 
in pieces of five. Its weight is 0,2903225806, plus an 
infinitestim: uldecimal fraction of fine gold (9 0 gram 

gold = 3,100 franes;) but such weight is found neithe 

in the metric norinany othersystem ofthe world; the 
five, ten, an itwenty franc piecesare notat al! weigh- 
able. Cc onsequently this coin does not satisfy the 
demand of being of a guarantied weight which every 
one, as long as it has not lost its weight, should be 
bound to accept in payment. Jt would be illogical 
to recommend its adoption to other nations.” 


Baron Nothombalso calls attention to the fact 


| that though Belgium is a party to the treaty of 


“e 
~ Oy 


December 1865, and bound to adhere to 
the French system for fifteen years from that 
date, she is dissatisfied with it; and referring 
to the debates of the Paris convention, session 
of June 17, 1867, cites the language'of M. Stas, 
the Belgian commissioner, as follows: 


* Belgium would prefer that the conference adopt 
an entirely new system of coinage, should establish 
principles and not practical ex xpedients. Nothing 
durable could be created by the latter and only fre sh 
difficulties forthe future. A common system of coin- 
age can be reached only on a primary, unalterable 
basis; if resting on a unit of five or ten grams it 
would possess the immeasurable advantage that all 
nations could adopt it without exciting national 
sensibilities. True, it would require the discontinu 
ance-of existing coins, but arational, definite system 
would be created which would stand unchangeable. 


‘Lhe representative of Belgium added to this 
that in his opinion no true five, ten, or twenty 
franes existed, since they were not amenable 
to metric weight. But the conference did not 
enter on the discussion of a new proposition, 
and Belgium, not informed of the metrical 
character of our coinage, and too small to intro- 
duce a new one, yielded. 

Pursuing the subject further, and enforcing 
his own opinions by those of other distinguished 
men, the Baron says: 


‘“*M. Chevalier expresses himself ina smilar man- 
ner. His authority in matters of coinage is so great 
in France and elsewhere that his opinion deserves a 
place. Ina letter to the Journal des Debates of June 
26, 1867, he gives an elaborate history of the gold 
franc, and concludes thus: *“Wehavearight to ask 
whetherthe twenty-frane piece possesses those qui uli 
ties which render it worthy of adoption by other na- 
tions. The metrical system isat present in general 
favor,aud will finally (dis splace all otbers; but the very 
dis to be without the pale of 
The twe nty frane piece weighs 6. 1516 
grams, plus a decimal fraction, and is as “bar- 
oque’’ as the sovereign, the dollar, or any other coin. 
The English have just as much right to propose tho 
sovereign as an international coin, or the Spaniards 
in honor of the metric system we 
should bring asacrifice to other nations by giving up 
our present coinage. That would be pre: ching by 
example, and no_predication could be more effect- 
ive. M. E.de Parieu, vice president of the State 
council, shares this opinion.—See Journa/ des Econ 
omistes, June, 1867. 

‘From all this it appears that in the eyes of those 
who know the French system of coins it is not fault- 


|| less, and before adopting the same it is well worth 


while to inquire whether or not a new national plan 
can satisfy all just demands. The so-called * Latin 
Coinage Union’ is a considerable fact; the idea of 
traveling through seven States, with eighty- six mil- 
lion inh: rbitants, without ¢: ling at exchange offices, 
is very pleasant. Still the United States should we il 
prove the plan proposed by Mr. Ke.uey, and if con- 
vineed of its entire practicability, take the lead in 
the reform at an early day, even if for a time a 
*Saxon Coinage Union’ should stand side by side 
with the Latin.” 


In conclusion, Baron Nothomb points out 
the fact that by reducing our coinage but three 
tenths of one per cent. our twenty- dollar gold 


| piece will have the precise value of three Ger- 


man union crowns and of five Russian half 
imperials; but that to adopt the l’rench sys 


' tem the three nations must reduce their gold 


coins 34% per cent., and that this would be a 
departure from and not an approximation to 
the metric system. He says: 


‘The system proposed by Mr. Ketieyin tbe United 








Ho. 


States Houseof Representatives, as illustratedfurther 
in a memorandum published by EK, L. Elliott, esq., 
of the Treasury Department, contemplates interna- 
tional coinson the metrical basis ofaunit of weight, 
the gram. A pertect identity of coinage among 
all nations is impossible, and the only endthatcan be 
reached is that all should bring their coinage into 
simple relations with this unit of weight. If Eng- 


land and France would alter their coin but very lit- 
tle these simple relations would obtain: $20—1]00 
frances ~£4 aterling==3 German Union crowns=5 Rus- 
an half impertals=30 grams of fine gold. At 
present - 
$20) =30.0932 grams of fine gold. 
100 franes==29.032258 grams of fine gold. 
"4 sterling=29.29 grams of fine gold. 


5S half imperials=30 grams of fine gold. 
» Unioy crowns=30 grams of fine gold. 
‘Under this act all coins of gold and silver should 
be nine tenths fine. The silver dollar=22.5 grams 
fine, to be legal tender in payments not above $10, 
and would be exactly equalto the French five-franc 
silver piece, the only actual legal coin of France. 
“England would have to increase the fine gold 
of the sovereign from 7.5225 to 7.50 grams. T 
seems to be no disposition as yet in Great Britain to 
do this until the advantages of the new system are 
established. All that is necessary, however, is alaw 
in the countries interested permitting the coinage 
of at least one of the proposed pieces, and decreeing 
their ready acceptation in the public banks, together 
with the present coins, Still we think that the sim- 
ple requirements of Mr. Keviey’s bill would secure 
the introduction of an international coinage in the 
casiest and most practicable way possible, 


M. Léon, whose pamphlet, with those of 
Mr. Augspurg and Mr. Mosle, lie before me, 
after having pointed out the very awkward 
weights of French gold coins—the piece of one 
hundred franes, weighing 32,5, grams; that of 
fifty franes, 1654, grams; that of twenty francs, 
(37 grams, &c.; M. Léon proceeds to say : 

“All these weights are entirely inconsistent with 
the conditions of the metrical system, and the pre- 


tended gold frane, represented by a non-decimal 
fraction of the gram, belongs no more to this sys- 


tem than the florin, the thaler, the ruble, or the | 


dollar. Our present inonetary system, therefore, is 
extremely irregular, at least so far as concerns the 
weight of the gold pieces, and it would be highly 
desirable to have it gradually changed without effect- 
ing any violent shock to the habits of the people; 
so as to bring back the weight of all the coins to such 
figures as would conform to a decimal division, such 
us, two grams, five grams, twenty grams.”’ 
Again, M. Léon says: 


“The solution of the problem depends entirely on 
an understanding between the three great maritime 
and commercial nations, Franee, England, and the 
United States. Should these three nations come to 
an agreement to adopt the same unit of coinage ail 
other nations would accede without hesitation to the 
system, the basis of which would thus have been laid. 
Not alone Austria would hasten to accept it, but 
even Prussia would take the same course, although 
the latter is not accused of entertaining a very lively 
sympathy for us or for our ideas. No Power will 
refuse itsconcurrence to a treaty for an international 
coinage signed by France, England, and the United 
States. 

“The codperation of the United States might be 
very easily effected. 

“The gram of gold of the standard of nine tenths 
fineness 1s worth very nearly sixty-one hundredths of 
a dollar; if there be any difference it is less than a 
centime of our money, which is so trifling that it may 
be left out of view. Hence it follows that the gold 
piece of two grams will be worth $1 20, the piece 
of five grams three dollars, the piece of ten grams 
six dollars. The relation of the grams of gold to the 
dollar is therefore still more simple than the relation 
of the gram of goldtothe franc. In order to convert 
into dollars any sum whatever the weight of which 
isgiven in gold grams it is sufficient to multiply such 


weight by 0.6, while to convert the same weight into 


frances it is necessary to multiply it by 3.10, Quite re- 
cently amember of Congress [| Mr. Sant) roposed 
to coin pieces of five grams, (three dollars.) hould his 
proposal be accepted Congress might at the same time 
order that henceforth a stamp should be placed on 
allother gold pieces, indicating their weightin grams. 
This indication of the weight would call attention 
to the new unit of measure, and in a few years would 
accustom the population of the United States to 
count indifferently in gold grams or in dollars so 
that the law which ata later period would be adopted, 
declaring the gold gram the unit of coinage, would 
find the country already prepared for it and no injury 
inflicted on any interest whatever. 

* If we suffer ourselves to lose the honor of being 
first to introduce this reform it will probably be 
gained by the United States, and I have just said 
what favorable circumstances for it areto be found 
in that country. The Americans area young and 
daring nation: they are not given to doubt, and shrink 
from no difficulties, either great or small. In this 
matter there is nothing to make them pause. By a 
fair application of the metrical system to coinage 
they would give a good example without incurring 
any risk. Let them go ahead faithful to their motto, 
and oar Old World will follow them.”’ 


APPENDIX 'TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


International Coinage—Mr. Kelley. 


While M. Léon was thus addressing the 
I’rench people Mr. G. D. Augspurg published 
at Hamburg the fourth of aseries of pamphlets, 
this one being on ‘* money systems and the in- 
ternational coinage question,’’ in which there 
are four elaborate references to the state of 

| the coinage question in this country; in one 


|| of which I finda more correct and succinct 


| 
| 
| 


| history of the several propositions that have 
| been submitted to the Senate and House on the 
| subject than I have seen elsewhere. It is as 
| follows: 


i| “*Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, the delegate of the 


United States, was favorably disposed toward the 
| French proposition, and seems, as for himself, to 
| have become an enthusiast for it. To that end he 


|| shaped his report of November 7, 1867, to the State 








| Department and the chairman of the Senate Finance 


|| Committee, at Washington, Hon. Jonn Suerman, 


rf || who held the same view, and who for this purpose, 
1ere | 


on January 6, 1868, introduced a bill into the Senate, 
according to which the future five-dollar coin should 
have a fineness of nine tenths, and should be in weight 
of 1249-20 Troy grains, gold, in order to make the 
same agree with the franc system. Accordingly the 
dollar was to be reduced from its present fineness 
nearly 1.50} gram to that of the five-frane piece of 
1.45} gram, gold. This bill in a somewhat different 
form was again presented June 8, 1868, and Mr. 


on by the majority of the Finance Committee. 


| as it deserved none. The minority of the Finance 

Committee, on their part, through their associate, 
Senator Morgan, presented an opposite report, in. 
February, 1868, in which it was advised decidedly 
against the proposed deterioration of the gold coin 
of more than three percent. ‘lo this was joined the 
opinion of the chief officers of the Mint of the Uni- 





generally a change should be undertaken, especially 
ish coinage system instead of with the French. 


| were brought forward in the Senate of the United 
States during the session of 1868. At the same time 
the subject was also taken up in the Houseof Repre- 
sentatives. 
standing Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, perceived with a clear view that at present the 
execution of auniversal system of coinage is possible 
only on the basis of the metrical system of weights, 
| and on that founded his view of coinage reform in the 
| United States. July 21, 1868, he introduced a bill 
| into the House of Representatives, asking to estab- 
lish an international metrical coinage system. He 
proposed to reduce the future dollar to one and a 
half grams fine gold. During the session of 1868 this 
bill also produced no immediate result. 

“During the present year Senator SumNER has also 
joined the advocates of the French system of coin- 
age, and on April 2introduced into the Senate a new 
bill agreeing entirely with the former bill of Mr. 
SHERMAN. On the other handitis to be expected 
that Mr. Keviey will further urge his convictions, 
and before the close of the year present a bill once 
more for that purpose. 

“Mr. Elliott, of the Treasury Department, has pre- 
pared a pamphlet on the metrical system of inter- 
national coinage, which consists of afurther clabor- 
ation of the principles contained in Mr. KELLEY’s 

bill, and which without doubt will be laid before 
Congress. They clearly perceived that all the above- 
mentioned conditions for an international system of 





the German coinage system is placed in opposition 
to the French as being better. The basis of the future 
international coinage would therefore be a gold coin, 
which contains exactly thirty grams of fine gold, and 
| with the alloy shall weigh thirty-three and one 
third grams. The now existing coinage systems of 
several countries stand in the following relation : 
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* Reduced to the fineness of nine tenths. 


coinage prepared on the metrical basis are already || 
fulfilled by the German gold crown, and therefore || 


_round and accept it. 


SHERMAN based his proposition on the report agreed | 


But the plan found no favor in the publie mind, | 


ted States, where the advice was given that when | 
to take into consideration the Union with the Brit- | 


**All the above-named reports, opinions, and bills | 


lion. W. D. Ketvey, chairman of the | 


GLOBE. 





| April 13, 


41st Cona....2p Sess. 


After having presented the same olyjes;,. 
to the present I'rench system that have i 
J { eer 
alluded to by Baron Nothomb and M, [,., 
Mr. Augspurg refers to the fact that the » 
crown of Germany is precisely metrical]. 5, 
° ° 2 hry al, anid 
agreeing with M. Léon that the differenca ,. 
three-tenths of one percent. between our dollar 
and a metrical one is immaterial, says: 

** We have in England and North America eana}) 

: . rT ' ‘ > awe le 
ministers of the North German Confederation, Won 
it not be worth while to make the attempt to en... 
to an understanding with those Governments to as... 
the labors of such members of Parliament and ; 
Congress who, like Mr. KELLEY, at Washington, |a),,, 
for the purpose of asking the international coin 14 
on a rational basis? Germany finds herself jy ;: 
position, instead of quietly receiving what oth. 
nations may decide concerning the future univer. 
coinage, to be able to take an active and decisiy 
partin this matter; and above I have endeavored; 
show that the present time, according to the positi,, 
of the coinage question in North America, to a}| 9), 
pearances was favorable to secure for it a decjs\: 
result, if the favorable moment shall not be |y« 
through delay.” 

The letter of Mr. A. G. Mosle to the Germay 
Commercial Diet is entitled the Teutonic (oj, 
System, and bears the imprint of Bremen, 187) 
It came into my hands but yesterday, and | 
have not been able to give it a thorough » 
rusal. I observe, however, that he has ha) 
the bill of July 21, 1868, under consideratioy, 
and recommends Germany to adopt the dolly: 
it proposes, under the name of a thaler, 

Under the head of the metric system, Mr, 
Mosle includes the proposition of M. Chey 
alier in favor of a unit of nine grams of fin: 
gold, nine tenths fine, weight ten grams; tha’ 
of my bill, in favor of a twenty-dollar piece of 
thirty grams fine gold, nine tenths fine, weig!) 
ing thirty-three and one third grams; and tha: 
of Mr. Augspurg, in favor of a ten-thaler gold 
piece of fifteen grams of fine gold, and a one. 
thaler gold piece of one and a half grams o! 
fine gold; but contents himself with showing 


how nearly my proposition and that of M, 


il 








Chevalier coincide with the Teutonic system 


While M. Chevalier is desirous of having t!) 
gross weight of the coin a round number 


| grams, I propose as a unit the gold dollar nin 
tenths fine, containing one and a half gram 
of fine gold, and weighing one and two third: 


grams, being as nearly as possible identical! 
with the existing gold dollar. Mr. Mosle adds: 
‘If an international coin is desirable this on 
appears to be entirely practicable.”’ 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have shown that these 


| distinguished writers all assert that in the pro 








to this great and world-wide reform. é 
' the first nation to establish a decimal coinage. 


visions of the bill under consideration, th 


United States have proposed a system of coin 
age in accordance with the French metric sys 
tem of weights, now almost universally adopted 
for coinage and postal purposes, and that if 
we adopt and adhere to it the world must com 
This will be but historic 
It will be giving us our true relation 
We wer 


justice. 


More than three years after the fathers of the 
country had adopted the dollar, divisible into 
decimal and cental fractions, France followed 


| theexample. And recently Canada has adopted 
_ our entire system of coinage, at least our dollar 


and cent. So, sir, I believe the nations will, 
as they are adopting the metric system 0! 


| weights, gradually come to adopt our system 


of coinage, which is simple and so easy of eal 
culation that the method of reducing or mutt 


| plying it can be made familiar to the children 


of all countries. 
Again, sir, we were the first to suggest to th 

nations the advantages to result from the esta) 

lishment of an international coinage. Amon: 


the many able papers prepared by John Quincy 
Adams, none was, in my judgment, marke’ 
by greater ability or originality than his ™ 
port on international coinage, made in 
while he was Secretary of State, and addresse¢ 
to all the Governments near which we had 
representatives. 
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rreater emphasis, sir, the commanding 
sons we are soon to hold to the world’s 
merce demand that we marshal this re- 
~, Our country, before this generation 


i 


xpire, 
“exchanges of the world. To-day Lon- 
asters, and our population numbers about 

» millions. Twenty years hence we shall 
Sohtv million people, in the fullest enjoy- 
of steam and telegraphic communication 
the two hundred and fifty million people 

the other side of the Atlantic, and with the 
ore than one thousand million of equaliy 
heen people on the other side of the Pacitie, 
io are emerging from the isolation of the 
wast and taking their place among the com- 
‘yercial nations of the world; and between 
-yem our railroads will be the principal high- 
vays. lwenty years hence we shall be eighty 
jilion people, and at the close of the century 
one hundred million. Our wealth more than 

:adruples while our population doubles, and at 
-ne end of this century San Francisco and New 
York, bound by telegraphic communication, 
and with bankers and merchants doing business 
:both cities, will constitute the money center of 
-)ye world; and then the calculations of its com 
meree and the settlement of balances will be 
made in our dollar. 
decimal divisions and its simple relation to 
‘he accepted unit of coinage, and postal weight, 
ingland, France, and the six States that have 
allied themselves with France must come. 
ludeed, sir, the day for this consummation 
approaches more rapidly than we appreciate. 
At this time Russia, Germany, Spain, and 
ther nations, including more than two hun- 
ired million people, use coins which are in 
almost absolute harmony with our own, while 
ihe Latin league, as the countries which have 
engaged by treaty to use the French system 
1880 are called, embrace at most but eighty- 
million people—the number being prob- 
ably less than eighty millions. 
set me state whom we have as allies, bound 
to us not by an expiring treaty, but by popular 
usage and existing law. A change of less 
than one per cent. will make the gold coins of 
the following nations interchangeable on our 
basis ; 

The gold crown of the German States (North 
and South) and of Austria, is strictly metrical. 

The pistole (or Frederick d’or) of Prussia 
and the pistole (August d’or) of Saxony, each 
coined prior to the Vienna monetary treaty of 

1857, are in excess by about one half of one 
per cent. (more exactly fifty-three hundredths 
of one per cent.) of four dollars of the pro- 
posed metric standard. 

The pistole (Christian d’or) of Denmark 
differs less than one per cent. from the metric 
standard, being five sixths of one per cent. 
below four of the metric dollars. 

The half imperial of Russia is only one 
fiftieth of one per cent. below four dollars of 
the metric standard. 

The doubloon of ten escudos of Spain is 
about two thirds of one per cent. above five 
netric dollars. The doubloon de Isabel of 
one hundred reals, issued prior to 1864, is in 
excess of five metric dollars by only three hun- 
dredths of one per cent. 

The William d’or (gouden Willem) of Neth- 
erlands is in excess of one metric dollar by 
nine tenths of one per cent. 

The gold coinage of the United States and 
of Canada is in excess of the metric standard 
by about three tenths of one per cent. 

Thus it appears that an almost inappreciable 
change in some of these coins, and of less than 
One per cent. on all of them, will give over 
two hundred million people a gold coinage in- 
terchangeable the world over. Yet in the face 
of these facts we are asked to reduce ours 
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Os 


3;0%, because eighty-six million people use the 
French frane. 

Now, sir, what are the arguments upon which 
thisapparently absurd proposition are founded? 
They were recently presented in their fullest 
force and effect to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures by Mr. Ruggles, our 


| ventiou. The whole argument rests on two 
assumed facts. 
use French coins than any other. This one I 
have already disposed of. Give them eighty- 
six millions; nay, give them one hundred mil- 
lions, and, as | have shown, two persons use 


are absolutely or very nearly metric to one who 
uses those of France, which are unmetric and 
under the condemuation of the men of science 
not only of the United States and Eugland but 
of France and the entire continent. The change 
| proposed in this bill is three tenths of one per 
cent. while the change proposed by the com- 
missioner in the adoption of the French coin- 
age is, as I have said, 3,53 per cent. 

The other assumption is, that there 
more coins in circulation in accordance with 
the French system than with any other or than 
under all the others. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
true, and the argument deduced from it does 
not touch the question. The corollary from it 


is, 


so great an amount of coinage ; you will inter- 
rupt the great reform by putting it to this 
trouble and expense. Sir, even this question 
is notinvolved in the argument. Why not, gen- 
tlemen may ask. ‘he reason is patent and 
unanswerable. It is because the entire coin- 





commissioner to the international coinage con- | 


Che first is that more people | 


coins in general harmony with ours and which | 


is this: you must not ask a nation to recoin | 
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| Government (see Moniteur of November 


Ho. or Reps. 


ness or weight. Nor is this want of good faith 
regarded as matter of reproach. It is a source 
of profit, aud as such appears in the financial 
statements of the Government. After speak 
ing of the depreciation of the English coinage 
by wear, Which the master of mint states at 
£35,000 per annum, Baron Nothomb says: 


“Tho French coin isin a worse condition. In 
number cf the Revue Confemporaine of January 51, 
1869, we find: “We call attention to the fact that in 
all coinage operations, in consequence of tolerance, 
fineness is taken at only 899-1000, thus counting 1,000 
franes in five-franc silver piecesas4,972 to 4,975 gram. 
instead of 5kilograms,. Then 1,000 new-coined franes 
contained only 994.40 franes silver, a difference of 
5.60 per mille. The French administration of finances 
makes no secret of this ‘‘faiblage,”’ and every year the 
*“compte-general de l’administration des finances”’ 
‘demonstrates the cain resulting to the State, which 
in 1863 was 164,380 from 210,000,000 coined.’ The French 
20, 186 
excuses this by the impossibility of keeping the exact 
standard; but it is strange that they always remain 
below the normal standard. In England the devia 
tion is only a two-millionth part: in Prussia ai! 
lately coined thalers contain 9001-10,000, and in 1857, 
when large sums were coined, the difference from the 
normal amount was only three and two thirds thalers 
in 31,500,000. There are no legal Napoleons of fuli 


| weight in existence.”’ 


are |] 


Thus, sir, the entire coinage of France stauds 
convicted of debasement, not by the popula: 


| judgment alone, but by the tests of science 


|| interchangeable by the general 


and the published official record of the annual 
income of the empire. Therefore I say the 
question of its recoinage is not involved in 


| the discussion of the proposition by which |} 


hope to make the gold coinage of the world 
acceptance 


| of a designated standard of fineness aud sim 
| ple relations with the gram, the unit of the 


| metric system of weiglits. 


age of the French mints is so debased that if | 
Kngland and the United States were to accept | 


the proposition of Mr. Ruggles, the treaty would 
have to contain a stipulation that the entire 
coinage of France should, before it went into 
effect, be recoined and brought honestly to 
its standard. I do not make this remark for 
the purpose of disparaging I*rance or the Gov- 


ernment of the empire, nor to call prejudice | 
to my aid, but because it is essential to the | 


proper statement and argument of the ques- || 
i I have before me the annual report of | 


tion. 
the Director of the Mint of the United States 
made to the Secretary of the Treasury, Octo- 
ber 25, 1867, in which he calls attention to 
the fact that the coinage of France is not up 
to the standard fixed by law. It will be found 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for that year, on page 331 of which will be 
found this passage: 

“TI will here add the result of a recent assay of 
single goid pieces of France, of the dates 1863 to 1867, 
and mint marks of Paris and Strasbourg. This is 
important in its bearing upon the question of inter- 
national coinage, for if such an interchange is to 
tuke place the respective countries must keep good 


faith in regard to the fineness of their coins; other- | 


wise the matter will soon come to anend. We find 
the fineness varying from 898.5 to 899.8, and averaging 
$99.2, 
years, and is not what should be expected. 
average ought to be 900, as required by law. 
British coins are kept up to the mark.”’ 


The 


Mr. Mosie, in the course of his interesting 
pamphlet, refers to this point, and says: 
“The gold pieces of France have never been coined 
nine tenths fine, a fact not at all denied by French 
writers. Eminent French authorities on matters of 
coinage, Chevalier, Léon, Wolosky, and De Paricu, 
consider their system defective and a failure.” 

It is also a fact that all gold coins suffer by 
abrasion in circulating, the loss on the coinage 
of France amounting to several million francs 
perannum. Referring to these facts Mr. Mosle 
says: 
| “The Germans would not only share these losses, 
| but would give to the French new and good coins 


for their poor and old ones, which never have been 
of full weight.” 





| Sir, the fact is notorious that the French do 
not coin their gold up to either standard fine- 


or 
5 


This has generally been the result for many | 
The | 


When this great 


reform shall be accomplished nations will de- 





cree that the coinage of each shall be received 
by allin common with their own as legal tender. 
Vhis will be an essential part of the system. 
The Germans recognize this fact, and Mr. Mosle 
says they are not prepared togive honest coins 
for debased ones. The people of America, Eng 
land, and Russia have as keena sense of honor 
and justice as those of Germany. And | repeat 
the remark that if this country were to agree 
to accept the French system it would necessa 
rily involve a stipulation for the recoinage of 
the entire volume of French gold before the 
treaty should go into effect. 

Why are the scientific men whose opinions 
I have so freely cited so confident that if we 


| adopt the simple provisions of this bill all the 
| world will accept them? 


For several reasons, 
a few of which I will proceed to illustrate. 
Our standard of fineness is vindicating itself 
by the fact that it resists loss by abrasion in 
circulation better than the otheraccepted stand 
ard, which is eleven twelfths, and it has been 
adopted by the United States, the Zollverein, 
France, Spain, Greece, Holland, and tome. 
These nations and many others have also 
adopted the gram as the unit of weight. This 
is the unit of the metrical system, which, even 
in conservative [ngland, is supplanting other 
England has adopted it for postal 
purposes, and a commission has quite recently 
recommended her to adopt it in her mint. 

We have virtually applied it to our subsidiary 


systems. 


| coinage, the copper-nickel pieces, and by ex- 


press statute permitted its use in contracts, 
that our courts are bound to recognize itas legal 


sO 


| when accepted as such by citizens; and recog- 


nizing its simplicity and perfection, and the 
almost general use into which it had been 
brought, Congress, by a jointresolution of July 
27, 1866, directed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to furnish to each State one set of standard 
weights and measures of the metric system. [i 
is the only system of weights in use in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, the Pontifical States, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Mexico, Chili, Brazil, 


| New Granada, and certain republics of South 
| America. It is used permissively from January 
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1870, and will be compulsorily from January 
|. I872. in the North German confederation ; 
and permissively from March 1-13, 1871, and 


compulsorily from March 1-18, 1874, in Turkey. | 


It has also been adopted with slight modifica- 
tions by Switzerland, the grand duch9 of Baden, 
llesse, and Romania, and partially in Austria, 
avaria, Wurtemberg, Denmark, Norway. In 
Gireat Britain and Ireland it was adopted in 
18G4 so far as to render contracts measured by 
it permissible, 

he metric system will be universally adopted. 
This is assured by its decimal character and its 
relation to nature. Ifevery existing standard 
of metric measurement and weight were lost, 
lit were possible to sweep them from existence, 
we could restore them with precision. They are 
deduced from that which isimmutable, and so 
long as the frame of nature shall endure and 
he subject to fixed laws they cannot vary or 
he destroyed. 

it is important to remember that the system 
thus almost universally accepted, and which is 
growing in favor so rapidly, was introduced but 
seventy-five years ago, having been established 
in France by the law of April 7, 1795. It is but 
about seventy-five years since I’rance adopted 
it. llow marvelous hasbeenits march! It has 
made the conquest of nation after nation, silene- 


ing cavil and overcoming prejudice, passion, | 


interest, and popular usage by the force of its 
simple relations to nature. 
prescience the world over find in these facts 
abounding assurance that a system of gold 
coinage based on simple relations with this 


| 1790-1800 





And, sir, men of | 


natural system will as assuredly find ultimate | 
acceptance by the commercial nations of the 


world. 


Should the bill under consideration become | 


a law its provisions would not require the re- 
coinage of the existing coins of this country. 
They were when issued three tenths of one per 
cent. above its requirements. Use has brought 
most of them to the exact weight it proposes 


for future coinage. A three-dollar piece of the | 


year 1857, weighed at the United States Mint, 
nicely adjusted scales of the chemical depart- 
mentofthe Surgeon General’s Office, was found 
hy the Mint to weigh 5.0007 grams, and by Dr. 
( ‘raig tow eigh 5.0016, the difference being To0e00 
parts of agram, or less in value than the fiftieth 
part of a cent in three dollars. My bill would 
require it to weigh precisely 5 grams. Our 
existing coins are thus shown to conform to the 
proposed law, and the modification of weight 
suggested is scarcely appreciable, being but 
three tenths of ohe per cent., which is within 
the law of mint tolerance on single pieces. 

But if we adopt the recommendation of 
Commissioner Ruggles, we must not only re- 
coin all our gold, but reduce it 3.52 
Vill this be to make it metric? 
now, 


No, it is that 
It would be to change from the simple 


and absolute to the meritricious and uncertain. | 
It would be to turn a deaf ear to the voice of | 


science and listen to the plea of French con- 
venience or caprice. Should we perpetrate 
this folly the present century will not expire 
before we shall be compelled to restore our 
coins to their present weight and bring them 
into simple relations with the unit of weight 
which in less than three quarters of a century 
from its promulgation by France has been ac- 
cepted by almost every civilized country of the 
world. 

I perceive that my hour draws to a close. I 
will, therefore, omitting some points to which 
I hoped to refer, hastily invite the attention of 
the House to one or two tabular statements for 
the purpose of showing proximately what is to 
be the relations of the United States to the 
commercial and coining nations. 

First let me present a statement showing the 
rate of increase of population in the United 


at Philadelphia, and again by Dr. Craig, by the | 


per cent. | 
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States during each decennial period from 1790, 
when our first census was taken, to 1860: 
Total 
per cent, 





1800-1810........... 9.45 
1810-1820,......... elt 
1820-1830.......... 3.4! 
ele ee 32.67 
SN a creck cuca sn sinicbgnekMpeasawibbammparetanenis 35.87 
1850-1800............. 35.58 


The population of the United States appears 
during the last specified decade to be increasing 


atthe rate of about 354 percent. per decade, and || 
to be doubling about once in twenty-three years. | 

In contrast with the foregoing I present the | 
following, with an expression of regret that I | 


have been too much occupied to be able to 
obtain a more recent authoritative statement 
showing the rate of increase of population in 
various European countries. This was 
pared by Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Sykes, V. 


| P. R. S., and read before the statistical section 


of the British Association, August 10, 1848, 


| and is taken from the Journal of the London 


Statistical Society, volume twelve, page 62: 
Period of 
doubling in 


Annual rate 
of increase. 
Per cent. 


years, 

1. Prussia, (1816-1843,) 27 years...1.500 {7 

2. England, (1801-1841,) 40 years..1.413 49 
3. United Kingdom, (1831-1841,) 

BO URN tice casccmepdevniagdlcaiviae 1.030 63 

\| 4. Austria, (1837-1840,) 3 years..... .939 74 

5. Sweden, (1805-1840,) 35 years... .755 92 

6. France, (1801-1841,) 40 years.... .563 3 


Sir, it would not be correct to say that the 
population of these countries is stationary, 
for as is shown by her growth in a period of 
forty years, France will double hers in one 
hundred and twenty-three years; yet we, who 
double ours in twenty-three years, are asked 
to accommodate our metrical coinage to hers, 
which is unmetrical, because she now has more 
gold coin afloat than we. I do not propose 
that we shall legislate for the past, but for the 
future. I ask gentlemen to remember that we 
are legislating for a country which in twenty 
years is to be not only the money and com- 
mercial center of the world, but so powerful 
in its ocean-girt position, its population, intel- 
ligence, and wealth, that it is to exercise a 
preponderant influence among nations. As it 
was the first to decimalize its money, and to 
invite the attention of nations to the advan- 
tages to be gained by adopting an international 
or interchangeable system of coinage, why 
should it not lead in carrying into effect this 
greatreform? By ascarcely appreciable change 


| of the weight of its dollar, it can furnish a coin- 


age which two hundred million people will wel- 
come as practically interchangeable in sums of 
twenty dollars with those issued by their own 
country, and with the value of which they are 
familiar. 

In conclusion,permit meto say, Mr. Speaker, 
that in pressing this bill upon the attention of 
Congress and the country I am not animated 
by hostility to France. I am grateful for the 
sympathy and aid she generously extended to 
our fathers when they so greatly needed both. 
Nor do I fail to appreciate the service she has 
rendered mankind by her contributions to sci- 
ence and art. Indeed my faith in her devo- 
tion to science sustains me in renewing my 
almost unnoticed effort to bring the important 
subject to which my bill relates to the atten- 
tion of my countrymen. My proposition is 
a tribute to France and an expression of my 
appreciation of her devotion to science. It 
does not ask her to accept that which is ours, 
but proposes that we shu!l accept that which 
is hers,the gram. It does not ask her to adopt 


the American system of coinage, but to be 
true to her own glory and apply her unit of 
weight to her coinage and that of other nations, 
and thus make all interchangeable the world 
over without regard to the country by which 
it is emitted or the nameor device it may bear. 


pre- | 
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international Coinage. 
SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL HOOP] 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rux House or Represenvatiyes. 
April 14, 1870, 
The House having under consideration the }j; 


R. No.1113) to promote the establishment 
international metrical system of coinage, 


Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. [y ¢,, 
sidering the question of a law to promote jpt,, 
| national coinage the three commercial nat; 
most worthy of consideration are Great Britain 
France, and the United States. That schem: 
| must be preferred which will bring the coings, 
| of these nations into unison with the least frie. 
tion, the least inconvenience, and the Jeay 
injustice. 

There are three essential conditions to be cop. 
sidered in aay scheme for unification of coinage: 

First. Concurrence of the principal commer. 
cial nations. 
| Secondly. Near approximation to existiny 
| coinages. , 

Thirdly. Simple relations of the weight of 
coins to the weight of commerce. 

T'wo schemes or plans have been submitted 
and are now under consideration in the Com. 
| mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
which I will designate for the purpose of easy 
reference, as follows: F 

The French or france scheme, recommended 
by the United States commissioner at the Paris 
conference in 1867, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, 
which proposes that the weight of the half 
eagle or gold coin of the United States shall be 
12439 troy grains, for the purpose of making 
the half eagle conform to a French gold coin 
of twenty-five frances. 

The German or dollar scheme, which was 
so ably advocated yesterday by the gentleman 
from Philadelphia, [Mr. Ke.LiLey,] proposing 
that the gold dollar of the United States sha’; 
contain 1} gram of fine gold, and weigh 1° 
gram of standard gold, so that two dollars shal! 
contain three grams of fine gold and three do! 
lars in standard gold shall weigh precisely fiv 
grams. 

The French or france scheme reduces the 
value of the gold dollar of the United States to 
that of five francs of French gold coinage, 
being a reduction of about three and a half 
per cent. in the value of the existing gold coin 
of the United States. 

The English sovereign is thereby reduced to 
the value of twenty-five francs, making a reduc: 
tion of about nine-tenths of one percent. in the 
value of the existing gold coin of Great Brit- 
ain; and renders a change necessary in the 
standard of English gold coin, now eleven 
twelfths of fine gold, tothe standard of France 
and the United States of nine tenths fine gold; 
that is, nine parts of pure gold to one part of 
alloy, instead of the present English standard 
of eleven parts of pure gold to one part ot 
alloy. 

The gold coins of Great Britain and the 
United States would thus be made to conform 
to the existing gold coin of France, and 10 
change would therefore be required in the coin 
of that country. Under this scheme thirty-one 
dollars would weigh fifty grams; the corre: 
sponding value in English coin would be sx 
and one fifth sovereigns for fifty grams; and in 
the coin of France would be one hundred and 
'| fifty-five francs for fifty grams. 
| As this proposition makes the coinage 0! 

France the standard, the first of the three 
essential conditions before referred to would 
be fully complied with in France, Italy, Bel: 
| gium, and other nations now using the franc 
| as their coin; therefore the change required 
| by adopting it would leave the money of those 
| nations undisturbed. In Great Britain it would 
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quire a reduction, as before stated, of nearly 
~ + ver cent. in the value of their coin, as well 
_q change in its standard of gold; and the 
tion in the value of the dollar of this 
antry would be about three and one half 

-cent. if any change is to be made in the 

ye of coins it has always been regarded that 


_duction in weight or value was much more | 


«jy accomplished than an increase; and the 
‘anges heretofore in the value of coins have 
on nearly all in the direction of reduction, 
‘el, must work unjustly in the large number 
‘contracts existing at the time of the change, 
the injury of the creditor and the benefit of 
e debtor. 
‘So great a reduction as three and a half per 
t. in the coin of this country would render 
. necessary to recoin all our gold, and to pro- 
vide for anadjustment in paying prior contracts 
with the new coin by requiring the addition of 
‘hree and a half per cent. to theamounts to be 
-ondered in the new coin. Any change of 
.oinage sO great as to require to be accounted 
‘or involves an inconvenience in the payment 
prior contracts, and particularly in payments 
the interest and principal of public and cor- 
orate debt; which inconvenience is thought 
»y some to be very much greater than the in- 
‘ornational convenience arising from conform- 
ty of coinage. When the value of coin is 
‘nereased the difficulty created by its enhanced 
valueis still greater, particularly in all the small 
transactions of retail commerce, the cost of 
articles being enhanced, because the price re- 
mains nominally the same at the option of the 
seller. The people have been accustomed to 
issociate the value of commodities with certain 
mounts in money, and are slow to appreciate 
and realize the fact of the increase in the value 
{the money. In the case of a reduction the 
ame price implies a lower value in money. 
in regard to the second consideration, ‘* the 
near approximation to existing coins,’’ as ap- 
plied to the French scheme, it can only be 
nsidered favorable in reference to the English 


wd American coin, in this respect, that the | 
hanges of about three and a half per cent. in | 


he one, and of nearly one per cent. in the 
ther, are reductions in both cases. 


| with it. 
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gold france of France would require an increase 
of about three and one third per cent. of fine 
gold. The German crown, known asthe * ver- 
ein’’ crown, containing ten grams of fine gold, 


| but which is not in general use even in Ger- 


many, is the only coin at present in the world 
which would absolutely correspond with this 
proposed dollar; three crowns containing thirty 
grams of fine gold are precisely the value of 
the proposed double eagle or twenty-dollar 
piece. As shown, however, by Mr. Ke.iry 
in his remarks on yesterday, the following coins 
are all within less than one per cent. of this 
proposed dollar: 


“The gold crown and half crown of the German 
States (north and south) and of Austria are strictly 
metrical. 

“The pistole (or Frederick d’or) of Prussia and the 
pistole (August d’or) of Saxony, each coined prior to 
the Vienna monetary treaty of 1857, are in excess by 
about one half of one per cent. (more exactly fiity- 
three hundredths of one per cent.) of four dollars of 
the proposed metric standard. 

** The pistole (Christian d’or) of Denmark differs less 
than one per cent. from the metric standard, being 
five sixths of one per cent. below four of the metric 
dollars. 

**The half imperial of Russia is only one fiftieth of 
one per cent. below four dollars of the metric stand- 
ard, a difference scarcely appreciable. 

“The doubloon of ten escudos of Spain is about two 
thirds of one per cent. above five metricdollars. The 
doubloon de Isabel of onehundred reals, issued prior 
to 1864, is in excess of five metric dollars by only three 


| hundredths of one per cent. 


“The William d’or(gouden Willem)of Netherlands 
is in excess of one metricdollar by nine tenths of one 
9 
per cent, 


The German or dollar scheme fuils to meet 


either of the essential condition in reference 


| to the present coinage of Great Britain. It is 


objectionable for l’rance in the second, as well 


| as in the first of the essential conditions. 


lor the United States its adoption would 
cause the least change or inconvenience, and 
renders it the most desirable as a scheme of 


| unification of coinage, if Great Britain and 


I’rance would consent to conform to it. 

It will be observed that the German scheme 
is not yet accepted by any nation; and that 
the ‘*verein’’ or union crown of Germany is 
the only existing coin in exact conformity 
The near approximation to its exist- 
ing coinage would render it very favorable to 


| versal citizenship. 
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as applied to silver coin, of which a suflicient 
number of pieces may be often at hand to serve 
in lieu of weights. 

The concurrence of Great Britain and of the 
United States is the requisite antecedent to the 
adoption of the French or trane scheme, and 
the concurrence of Great Britain and France 
is requisite to secure unification of coinage, as 
presented by the German or dollar scheme. 

In view of the political and commercial rela- 
tions and predominance of Great Britain and 
the United States, uniformity in their coinage 
is of the greatest importance to those two na- 
tions; and there is reason to believe that any 
system that secured that conformity would be 
soon adopted by Prussia, and probably by the 
other nations of northern Europe. 

The whole question, therefore, appears to 
demand that an attempt should be made to 
arrive at some agreement with Great Britain 
for an international coinage, in which the na 
tions of continental Kurope could be reason- 
ably expected to join at no distant period. 

A common coinage, if adopted, would pro- 
duce great good. It would minister greatly to 
human convenience. ‘The merchant especially 


would feel the change; so would the traveler; 


so also would the emigrant. It will furnish 
facilities that will quicken commerce, travel, 
and emigration. ‘lhe coinage of each country 
would then be cosmopolitan and enjoy uni- 


But this great good can- 


| not be accomplished without effort, without 


something even of sacrifices. 


Old habits must 
be abandoned. 


Prejudices must be given up. 
It remains to be seen which of the nations will 
take the lead in a generous surrender to accom- 
plish this desirable object. 


State of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. TRUMBULL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN rHE SENATE OF THE Unitep Srates, 
April 19, 1870. 
The Senate having under consideration the bil! 
II. Kh. No. 1535) to admit the State of Georgia to rep- 


aces the (he third condition, asapplied tothis scheme, the United States ; the difference in value resentation in the Congress of the United States 

States to au hardly be considered as complied with in || being so small as to come within the mint tol- Mr. TRUMBULL said: 

coinage, any practicalsense. Thirty-onedollars weighing || erance, need not be accounted for, and the Mr. Prestpenr: [am sure I shall expressa 

d a half ifty grams, and thirty-one sovereigns weighing || requisite changes in the mint would be scarcely || sentiment in accord with the feelings of Sen- 

rold coin ‘wo hundred and fifty grams, cannot be said to || Worthy of consideration. But this increase of || ators when | congratulate them upon the fact 
meet this condition, even if the metric weights || two and three eighths per cent. in the value || that we are approaching the end of this Geor 

duced to were the adopted weights of commerce in the || of the [English coin, and of three and one- 


gia question; and | could not justify myself 
at this late hour, and after this protracted 
debate, in occupying any considerable time 
were | not impressed with the magnitude of 


United States and Great Britain. 
the French or france scheme fails to meet the | 

convenience of Great Britain and the United 

States with their present coinage; although 


a reduc: 
nt. in the 
‘eat Brit- 
ry in the 


third per cent. in the French coin, present a 
serious obstacle, which is thought by many to 
render it impracticable. 


v eleven 


in regard to the near approximation to the | 


The special feature of the German or dollar 
scheme is its conformity to the metric weight, 


the question. 


Some have sought to belittle it, and have 
spoken of the time wasted in itsdiscussion. ‘The 
simple question of the recognition of the State 
of Georgia as entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the United States would not of 
itself be a question of such vast importance if 
there were not connected with it the enuncia- 


f France 
ine gold; 
2 part of 
standard 
» part of 


existing coinage of those three nations it may | 
ve said to be as near as can be devised; and || 
uas this advantage, that the change required 


to the extent that three pieces, or multiples 
of three pieces, may be weighed by the metric | 
weight of commerce; thatis, threedollars would 
by it are reductions of value. In its relation || weigh five grams, three half eagles would weigh 
o the weights of commerce it has scarcely any || twenty-five grams, and three eagles would weigh 
adaptation. \| fifty grams. In France, therefore, where the 


and the {he proposition designated as the German || metric standard has been adopted for the _ tion of principles of government which, in my 
conform ot dollar scheme provides for a reduction of || weights of commerce, the third essential con- | opinion, are dangerous to the liberties of the 
, and no ue dollar of the United States to the extent || dition of the simple relation of the weights of || people. | regard the questions under consid- 


1 the coin 


hirty-one 
le corre: 
ld be siX 
3; and in 
dred and 


inage ol 
the three 


it three tenths of one per cent., to make the | 
‘oin of metrical weight; the proposed dollar | 


‘0 contain one and one half grams of fine gold, 
‘bree dollars consequently to weigh five grams 
ot standard gold, nine tenths fine. This change 
ot three tenths in the value of the existing gold 


dollar is less than the mint tolerance now | 


allowed by law, one half grain for the half eagle, 
and less than the present charge made for 





coin to the weights of commerce would be fully 
met with the German or dollar scheme. 

The relation of the weights of coins to the 
weighis of commerce, though insisted upon by 
many, is the least in importance of the three 
conditions that have been named as essential. 
If the relation was such that the weight of a 
single piece could be tested, as representing an 
actual weight of commerce, it might be acon- 


eration as the most important of any that have 
been discussed during the period of my service 
in the Senate. ‘heir proper settlement is vital 
to the maintenance of constitutional liberty ; 
and hence I[ trust [ shall be indulged if I should 
somewhat at length refer to some of the doc- 
trines which have been advanced in this debate. 

The Georgia question was brought to the 
notice of the Senate by the passage of the bil! 


1 it would as the change in standard to nine tenths of fine 


mercial purposes. ‘he conformity to com- 
gold, to conform to this proposition ; and the 


for that and for other questions. 
mercial weights may be of greater advantage 


‘There may 
be some explanation why this was so. 


Why 


to would coinage. No change would therefore be re- || venience; but the necessity of weighing atleast || before us in the House of Kepresentatives more 

taly, Bel- quired to carry this into effect in the United || three pieces of coin seems to detract from its | than amonth ago; and while the case of Geor- 

the franc States except at the Mint. The English sov- || value. It must, therefore, be of little or no || gia has been pending here another State has 

required ‘reign would require an increase of about two || practical value unless the coin, piece for piece, | been thrust in before Georgia and admitted to 

y of those aud three eighths per cent. of fine gold, as well || represents a weight in common use for com- | representation, and Georgia has been laid aside 
\| 
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was it that the State of Georgia was laid aside 
and the State of Texas thrust in in advance, 


and why were other questions thrust in ahead || 
Was the condition of things in | 


of Georgia? 
Georgia worse than in Texas? Before I sit 
down I will endeavor to show that such was 
not the fact. 

Some extraordinary things have occurred in 
regard to this Georgia question. A public 
meeting has been held in the city of Wash- 
ington and resolutions have been passed in- 
tructing the Congress of the United States 
how it ought to vote in regard to the Georgia 
question, and that public meeting was addressed 
by a person from this body. The crowd was 
lharangued and told in language not very mild 
‘that the House of Representatives has put 
on to the bill for the representation of Georgia 
an atrocious amendment, known as the Bing- 
ham amendment.’’ Anamendment that passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 115 
to 71 is denounced in the streets of Washing- 
ton by a member of this body as ‘‘ atrocious.”’ 
And whatmore? ‘The person thus denouncing 
it told the crowd further that be was ‘‘ accus- 
tomed during the war to reconnoiter along the 
lines to find out the position of the enemy,” 
and he could ‘‘say to you’’ (that was the 
crowd) ** we will strike the Bingham amend- 
ment out.’’ So it seems that Senators were 
reconnoitered, and it will appear directly who 
were reconnoitered. 1 will read from the 
paper publishing the speech: 

“There is little doubt that the Georgia case will 
be adjusted by the defeat of the Bingham amend- 
ment. Three more votes have been added to the 
Radical column in the Senate—one from Mississippi 
and two from Texas.” 

it seems that the Senators from Texas and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Ames] had 
been reconnoitered, and it had been ascer- 
tained how they would vote on the Bingham 
amendment before they were admitted to their 
seats on this floor. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Texas. 
tleman give that as his opinion? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I read from the state- 
ment of the paper, and the reported speech 
made by a Senator to a crowd in this city. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Texas. I answer the 
Senator, if he will allow me 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Very well. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Texas. I will simply 
state the fact that there is not a loyal man in 
the southern States, not one, I undertake to 
say, south of the Potomac, who would not 
have voted against the Bingham amendment, 
whether he was approached or not—not one. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Texas 
ussumes to know what every loyal man south 
of the Potomac would do. Does not the Sen- 
ator know that there are in this body Senators 
from States south of the Potomac who sustain 
ihe Bingham amendment? Does he mean to 
eall his associates here disloyal? Why, sir, 
the Senator from Texas must have forgotten 
where he is, the position he occupies, and that 
of his associates in this body. 

Mr. CHANDLER. No loyal Senator from 
the South sustains it, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. There is a southern Sen- 
ator on this floor, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Sawyer,] who has addressed the 
Senate in its favor ; and does the Senator from 
Michigan undertake to say that he is not a loyal 
man ? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not understand 
aim to say that he would vote for the Bingham 
amendment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator had better 
inform himself before he makes such a declar- 
ation. 

So it seems, Mr. President, that certain 
members of this body were reconnoitered in 
advance. Do you see now any reason why 
Texas was thrust in ahead of Georgia? Mr. 
President, I do not know whether the Sena- 


Does the gen- 
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| tor from Ohio, [ Mr. Suerman, | who was instru- 
| mental in thrusting it in, acted wittingly or 
| unwittingly. I suppose he acted unwittingly, 


amendment, as his speech shows. I apprehend, 
therefore, that he acted unwittingly. 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Nye in 
the chair.) Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust my friend from 
Illinois will allow me to say that I hope he will 
not weaken his argument, as he is doing every 
moment, in favor of the Bingham amendment, 
by dragging in personal allusions to Senators. 
1 have this to say to him, that [ have never 
spoken to mortal man, either the Senators from 
‘Texas or the Senator referred to from Missis- 
sippi, as to how they stood on the Bingham 
amendment or the Georgia bill. What I did in 
regard to the Texas bill was done in a desire 
to secure to the people of the United States 
the fifteenth amendment, so that in all time to 
come that question at least should be settled 
without awaiting a long and tedious debate on 
the Georgia bill. 1 will further say, that I 
sought to secure the passage of the Texas bill 
simply because I believed that the bill was 
freer from controverted objections or points 
of controversy and debate; and that in this 
way we might secure the proclamation of the 
President announcing the fifteenth amendment 


as adopted without awaiting this long debate. | 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I ac- 
quitted the Senator from Ohio of having acted 
wittingly in the matter. I have no doubt that 
he acted 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not like the phrase 
‘‘acted unwittingly.’’ I did act wittingly, with 
my mind fully possessed. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Did the Senator from 
Ohio know that one of his associates in this 
body had made a speech in which he declared 
that he had reconnoitered the Senate, and 
that the same paper which contained the report 
of that speech published the fact that these 
three Senators would vote against the Bingham 
amendment, when he acted—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not know it, and I 
do not know it now; and if I did I would not 
introduce it here in this debate when the Sen- 
ator possesses the floor for the closing argument 
without their having an opportunity of reply. 
I would not do it to anybody, especially to a 
fellow-Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio seems to have been disturbed. 
I make no assault on him. I was merely stat- 
ing a fact which appears here in the public 
prints of Washington; we know the publica- 
tions that are often made in some of the news- 
paper press of the city and the purposes for 
which they are made. Was not the attempt 
to thrust in the State of Texas in advance of 
the State of Georgia preceded by the false re- 
port published here and throughout the country 
that the State of Virginia, through her Legisla- 
ture, was about to withdraw her ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment? And the moment 
that the State of Texas was in did you not see 
it contradicted in the very papers that published 
it, and the statement made that it was a canard 
made out of wholecloth? But it had answered 
its purpose. Sir, I mention these facts that 
the country may know some of the reasons why 
the State of Georgia has been thus delayed. 
They may draw their own inferences. 

Mr. President, after this long debate, this 
more than a month that the present bill has 
been pending, let us, if possible, bring the 





Senate back to the subject under consideration. | 


The House of Representatives passed a bill 
early in the month of March recognizing the 


because he is not opposed to the Bingham | 
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State of Georgia as entitled to representatio, 
in Congress. That bill is a copy of the | 
which were passed admitting Virginia 4, 
Mississippi to representation, excepting j,., 
it contains what is known as the Bing). 
amendment, which is a provision that 4, 
Legislature of Georgia shall not be prolons., 
beyond the time for which it was elected ,.. 
cording to its constitution, and that an elec: 
shall be held in Georgia next fall in pursugy,., 
of the constitution of that State. 

It would seem that there should be no gees 
sion for any such amendment. Why was ; 
puton? Ifthe constitution of Georgia require, 
an election to be held in November next an 
a new Legislature to be chosen then, what yo. 
cessity for saying so in an act of Congress 
There would seem to be none, and I confess | 
should have been satisfied with the Georgia } 
without any such provision but for certain oy:. 
side facts. ‘There ought to be no occasion fy; 
it, and would be none but for the fact that w, 
were notified in advance that those holdin: 
authority inthe State of Georgia, her Governo; 
and her Legislature, intended to perpetuate 
themselves in power for two years longer thay 
the terms for which they were elected. {jp 
Governor came before the committee having 
this bill in charge and made known that tha; 
washisintention. The Legislature of the State 
took oflicial action showing that to be its inten 
tion. Under the Constitution and under the 
law of Congress providing for the election oj 
United States Senators it is made the daty o| 
the Legislature which is elected next preced 
ing the expiration of the term of service of any 
member of this body to elect his successor, 
Under the constitution of Georgia a Legisia- 
ture would be elected in the fail of 1870. I: 
term of service of one of the Senators-elec: 
from the State of Georgia expires on the 3d o/ 
March, 1871, and of course his successor, under 
the act of Congress, should be elected by ih. 
Legislature to be chosen in the fall of 1570. 
But the Legislature chosen in April, 1808, a. 
whose term of office will expire before the y. 
cancy happens, this Legislature elected in |5\» 
has not only elected two Senators to fill the 
existing vacancies from the State of Georgia, 
but it has assumed to elect a third Senator, 
whose term of service is to commence on Ui 
4th of March, 1871, thereby usurping the power 
that belongs to its successor, and giving us 
notice that it intends to perpetuate itselt ior 
two years longer. 

The object of the Bingham amendment was, 
therefore, to compel an election, in accordance 
with the constitution of Georgia, next fall, aud 
prevent this usurpation for two years; andi 
was a wise provision in that respect. It was 
wise because unless some such provision 4% 
that is adopted we are in great danger of civ!) 
war in Georgia. Is it to be expected that that 
people who elected a Legislature for two years 
in 1868 will be content that that Legislature 
shall continue in power until 1872? And it 
Congress take no action is there not great dav: 
ger that the people next fall under their cov 
stitution, as they have a right to do, will assem 
ble and elect another Legislature? And then 
you will have a conflict in the State of Georg! 
and a civil war perhaps may grow out of I. 
This country has had enough of bloodshed aud 
enough of civil war to make us all desire ‘0 
do everything in our power that we honorably 
ean to avoid it. Hence 1 say tue provision 
known as the Bingham amendment was 4 wis 
provision to prevent that state of things occur 
ring in that State. 

In my opinion it is a matter of as clear dem 
onstration as any legal proposition can be that 
the Legislature of Georgia has no authority 
whatever to prolong its term beyond the period 


which I have stated, which expires on the se 
ond Wednesday of January next. 
tenses for doing so are two. 


The pre- 
The first is that 


1870. 
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ihe 


‘are does not commence until the State of 
* Saale is actually represented in the Congress | 
F , ne United States, and the other is that under 
ad onstitution of Georgia the Legislature has 
“swat by changing the time of the election to 
‘epetuate itself in power indefinitely. Now, 
propose to show that both these propositions 





term of office of the members of the Legis- || 


ve utterly unsound. | 


Whether the Legislature commences its term | 
»-eryice now or after the State is admitted to 
presentation, or whether it commenced its 
erm of service in 1868, is to be determined by 
ordinance and the constitution under which 
‘hat Legislature was elected, met, and organ- 
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violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, clauses impairing the obligation of 
contracts. 

Now, sir, we have that act of Congress. 
When were these persons by this act to enter 
upon the discharge of their duties? 

**And thereupon ’’— 

That is, when the Legislature of Georgia 
shall have ratified the fourteenth amendment, 
and shall have stricken from the constitution 
the clauses impairirg the obligation of con- 


tracts— 


aj. | have already stated that the election || 


tank place in April, 1868, and now | will read 
-om the ordinance attached to the constitution 
nder which that Legislature was elected: 

“\y ordinance to provide for election of civil officers. 


“ Whereas all civil officers of the State are only pro- 
visjonal until this State is represented in Congress ; 
wd whereas the interest of Georgiarequires that all 
vil offices should be filled by loyal citizens, accord- 
- tothe provisions of the constitution being framed 
this convention, at the earliest practicable mo- 
nt, and for the purpose of avoiding any unneces- 

» loss of time and useless expense to the State: 


““'tisordained, That an election be held, beginning || 


ithe 20th day of April, 1868, (at such places as may 
designated by the commanding general of this 
strict,) for voting on ratification of the constitution, 
rthe election of Governor, members of the Gen- 
ql Assembly, Representatives to the Congress of the 
ited States, and all other officers to he elected, 


.; provided in the constitution ;” * 
and the persons so elected or appointed shall enter 
non the duties of the several oflices to which they 
ive been respectively elected, when authorized so | 

do by acts of Congress, or by the order of the | 
voneral commanding, and shall continue in office till | 
eregular suecession provided for after the year 

8, and until successors are elected and qualified; | 

«o that said officers shall, each of them, hold their 
lices as though they were elected on the Tuesday 

fter the first Monday in November. 1868, or elected 
rappointed, by the General Assembly next there- 

uiter. 





hat is as clear as language can make it. 
‘he persons elected or appointed are to enter 
in the terms of their offices ‘* when author- 
ed so todo by acts of Congress or by the 
rder of the general commanding.’’ Now, if 
i read to you an act of Congress authorizing 
‘vem to enter upon the discharge of their duties 
a certain time, and then read to you the 
rder of the general commanding authorizing 
‘uem to enter on the discharge of the duties 
{ their offices at a certain time, have 1 not 
ixed absolutely the point of time when their 
terms of office began? Will anybody deny that? 
I The ordinance says the 


Let me repeat it. 
‘cers elected shall ‘‘enter on the duties of 
‘he several offices to which they have been re- 
spectively elected when authorized so to do by 
acts of Congress or by the order of the general 
mmmanding.’’ Now, let us see what the act 
{Congress is. This Legislature, mark you, 
was elected in April, 1868. On the 25th ot 
June, 1868, the Congress of the United States | 
passed this law: 





‘An act_to admit the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and 
lorida to representation in Congress. 
_ Whereas the people of North Carolina, South 
‘arolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
ave in pursuance of the provisions of an acts enti- 
ved “An act for the more eflicient government of the | 
ebel States,’ passed March 2, 1867, and the act sup- 
ementary thereto, framed constitutions of State | 
‘overnment which are republican, and have adopted 








‘id constitutions by large majorities of the votes || 


“ast at the elections held for the ratification or rejec- 
‘on of the same: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
ives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
“ed, Chat each of the States of North Carolina, South 
‘arolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
mall be entitled and admitted to representation in 
“ongress as a State of the Union when the Legisla- 
‘ureof such Stateshall have duly ratified the amend- 
hent to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
posed by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, and known as 
article fourteen.” 


_ And when the State of Georgia also by her 
“egislature shall have agreed to strike from 


ier Constitution certain clauses which were in || 


} 
| 


| perfect? 


“And thereupon the officers of each State duly 
elected and qualified under the constitution thereot 
shall be inaugurated without delay.’”’ 


The ordinance said they were to be inau- 
gurated when authorized by act of Congress. 
‘The act of Congress said they should be inau- 
gurated ‘‘ without delay’’ when the Legislature 
ratified the fourteenth amendment and struck 
certain clauses from the constitution. Now, 
let us see if those conditions have been com- 
plied with. 

HeEADQuarTERS Tutrp Miuitrary District, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, July 21, 1868. 
General U.S. Grant, Washington, D. C.: 

Both houses of the Legislature of Georgia having 
examined into and decided upon the qualifications 
of their respective members, under the fourteenth 
article constitutional amendment, 1 yesterday in- 
structed the provisional governor to communicate 


to each house that I considered their organization 
legal, and withdrew any opposition to their pro- 


| ceeding to the business which called them together. 


To-day both houses, by decided majorities, bave 
passed the constitutional amendment known as arti- 
cle fourteen, and will, without doubt, at once other- 
wise comply with the requisition of the act of June 
20, 1868. 
GEORGE G. MEAD, 
Major General. 
The next day is another order: 


HeapquartTers Tuirp Miuirary Disrgict, 
ATLANTA, GEorGia, July 22, 1868. 
General U.S. Grant, Washington, D. C.: 
Yesterday the Governor-elect of Georgia notified 


me officially that both houses of the General Assem- | 


ly of Georgia had by solemn act complied with the 


requisitions of the act of Congress which became a | 
law June 25, 1868; and to-day I have witnessed the | 


inauguration of the Governor-elect. The State of 
Georgia is therefore, under the acts of Congress, en- 
titled to represenation. The official documents will 
be carried to-day by Brevet Brigadier General R. 
C. Drum, sent to Washington for this purpose. 
GEORGE G. MEADE, 
Miyor General United States Army. 


Then comes an order issued at Washington 
city by General Grant himself, dated the 28th 
of July, 1868: 


{General Orders, No. 55.) 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENBRAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 28, 1868. 

The following orders from the War Department, 
which have been approved by the President, are 
published for the information and government of 
the Arm: and of all concerned: 

The commanding generals of the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth military districts having officially 
reported that the States of Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida have fully complied with the acts of 
Congress known as the reconstruction acts, includ- 
ing the act passed June 22, 1868, entitled ‘‘An act to 
admit the State of Arkansas to representation in 
Congress;’’ and the act passed June 25, 1858, entitled 
**An act to admit the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
to representation in Congress;’’ and that, conse- 
quently, so much of the act of March 2, 1867, andthe 
acts supplementary thereto, as provided forthe or- 
ganization of military districts, subject to the mili- 


tary authority of the United States as therein pro- 


vided, has become inoperative in said States; and 
that the commanding generals have ceased to exer- 
cise in said States the military powers conferred by 
saidacts of Congress; therefore the following changes 
willbe made in the organization and command of 
military districts and geographical departments: 
* * * * + + » * x * 
By command ofGeneral Grant: 
EK. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant General, 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
Now, Mr. President, could a case be more 
The officers in the State of Georgia 
were to enter upon the discharge of their 


Official: 


| branches of Congress! 
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duties ‘‘ when authorized so to do by act of 
Congress.’ The act of Congress, passed as 
| have already stated on the 25th of June, 
1868, directed that they should enter upon the 
discharge of their duties immediately upon the 
ratification of the fourteenth amendment and 
the striking of certain clauses from the con- 
stitution. The orders of Major General Meade 
issued on the 21st and 22d days of July, state 
that the Legislature of Georgia has fully com 
plied. The order from the Headquarters of 
the Army, dated the 28th of July, and signed 
by General Grant, abolishing the military dis 
tricts, states that the State of Georgia is fully 
recognized as entitled to representation. Now, 
I want to know when those officers entered 
upon the discharge of their duties, if not when 
they were inaugurated and commenced the 
discharge of their duties ? 
from this? 

But it is said they are provisional oflicers. 
What says General Grant? 


Is there any escape 


HEADQUARTERS, War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. U., April 29, 1868. 
Major General GrorGcr G. Mrapr, 
Commanding Third Military District : 

I have carefully read your letter of 16th April and 
its inclosures. I see nothing in them to change my 
opinion as expressed to you in my dispatch of March 
2, 1808. . 

The officers clected under the new constitution of 
Georgia are not officers of the provisional govern- 
ment referred to in the reconstruction acts, nor are 
they oflicers elected under any so-called State au- 
thority, and are not therefore required to take the 
oath preseribed in section nine, act of July 19, 1867. 


| The eligibility to hold office must be determined by 
/ the new constitution and the amendment to the Con- 


stitution of the United States, designated as article 
fourteen. U.S. GRANT, General. 
Now, sir, is not the case perfect? 
it is perfect in both its branches. 
to the ordinance you will observe: 


“The officers elected shall enter on the duties of 
the several offices to which they have been respect- 
ively elected when authorized so todo by acts of Con- 


gress— 


Why, sir, 
According 


I have shown that— 
or by the order of the general commanding.” 
Have we not both? We have got the act of 
Congress, we have the order of General Meade, 
commanding the third military district, and 
still there are gentlemen in the Senate who 
insist that these persons have not entered on 
the discharge of their duties yet, and will not 
do so until Georgia is represented in both 
I trust, sir, I have said 
enough upon that branch of the argument. 
Now, what isthe other? The other is that 
although it may be true that the Legislature 
of Georgia entered upon the discharge of its 
duties in July, 1868, as stated by General Meade 
and General Grant, and in pursuance of law, 
yet, according to the provisions of the consti- 
tution of the State of Georgia, it has a right 
to perpetuate its power. Let us see how that 
is. Before 1 read the clause of the constitu- 
tion under which this pretense is set up let me 
call the attention of Senators toa familiar rule 
of construction recognized by every lawyer and 
by every man of sound sense, lawyer or not, 
which is that in construing an instrument you 
are to give effect to the purpose for which the 
instrument is frataed, to carry out the intent 
of the parties. It is to be supposed that the 
people of Georgia were forming a republican 
form of government. The act of Congress of 
June 25, 1868, says in so many words that the 
constitution of Georgia is republican in form, 
| submit, would it be « constitution republican 
in form which authorizes a Legislature once 
elected indefinitely to perpetuate itself? Surely 
such a construction is not to be put upon the 
instrument if it is susceptible of any other. 
Now, holding this great cardinal principle 
of construction in view, let us look and see 
what the constitution is. J] 
that relate to this subject : 


read the clauses 


“The election of Governor, members of Cor gress, 
and of the General Assembly, after the year 1468" — 
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That was the first election— 


** challeommence on the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, unless otherwise provided by law.’”’ 


Notice the words, ‘‘otherwise provided by 


iaw. 

‘The members of the Senate shall be elected for 
four years, except that the members elected at the 
first election trom the twenty-two senatorial districts 

unbered in this constitation with odd numbers 

itlouly hold their office for two years. The mem- 
ot the house of representatives shall be elected 
lortwo years. ‘The election for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall begin on Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November of every second year, except 
the first election, which shall be within sixty days 
fter the adjournment of this convention; but the 
(ieneral Assembly may by law change the time of 
clection, and the members shall hold until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 

“The first meeting of the General Assembly shall be 
within ninety days after the adjournment of this 
convention, after which it shall meet annually on 
the second Wednesday in January, or on such other 
day as the General Assembly may prescribe.”’ 

Mr. HOWARD. The first meeting of the 
General Assembly is to be within sixty days. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Itis ‘*ninety’’ in the 
print I have before me. It may be a misprint. 

Now, Mr. President, although the election 
is to take place every second year on the Tues- 
day after the first Monday in November, unless 
otherwise provided by law, and although all 
the members of the house and half of the sen- 
ate are to be elected every two years, and the 
Legislature is to meet on the second Wednesday 
of January, it is insisted that under the author- 
ity to change the time of the election the 
Legislature may postpone the election from the 
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elected in April, 1868, and it was to hold until 
the second Wednesday of January, 1871, nearly 
three years, because of the irregular time at 
which the first election occurred. But all the 
members of all the Legislaturesare to hold until 
when? They are to hold until their successors 


' are elected and qualified. And when are their 


successors to be elected and qualified? Accord- 
ing to the Georgia constitution, the election 
takes place on the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, and the Legislature is to 
meet on the second Wednesday of January. 
Suppose that a Legislature is elected for 
Georgia on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November next, and suppose the Governor 
of Georgia convenes its Legislature in extra 
session on the first Monday in December, what 
Legislature will meet? In some States they 


have had a controversy in such cases as that. | 


This constitution fixes it. ‘The present Legis- 
lature will meet. ‘They are to hold until their 
successors are elected and qualified, and they 


cannot qualify until the regular time for their | 


meeting under the constitution comes, the 
second Wednesday in January; and all that 
this provision means is simply to settle that 
question. ‘The present Legislature is to hold 


| until their successors are not only elected in 
| November next, but until they qualify on the 


second Wednesday of January next, and, inter- 
mediate, the present members of the Legisla- 
ture are to hold. ‘There is the meaning of the 
words, ‘* until their successors are elected and 


| qualified.’’ 


‘Tuesday after the first Monday in November | 


indefinitely ; and inasmuch as the members of 
the Legislature are to hold over until their 
successors are elected and qualified, it is in- 
sisted that the members once in will continue 
to hold, and the Legislature may put off the 
election as long as it pleases. That at first 
blush strikes one as a most extraordinary con- 
struction, and one which would make the con- 
stitution anti-republican. ‘The constitution is 


ble of any other. It is clearly and manifestly 
susceptible of another, and one which will give 
effect to all of its provisions. ‘To give it the 
construction contended for would do away with 
those parts of the constitution which declare 
the members shall be elected for two years, the 
senators and the Governor for four years, and 
that an election shall be held every second 
year, Those clauses would all be meaningless 
if the Legislature by changing the time of elec- 
tion could prolong the terms of office indefi- 
nitely. 

But it is asked what is meant by the power 
to change the time of election? 
there is simply meant by it just as much as is 
meant in the Constitution of the United States 
when it declares that members of, the House 
of Representatives shall be elected every 
second year, and that the Legislatures of the 
States may fix the time, place, and manner 


Why, sir, || 


Mr. HOWARD. 


Is the time fixed when 


| they are to qualify? 





of the election; provided that Congress may || 


change them if it thinks proper, except as to | 


the place. Did anybody ever suppose that 
under that clause the Legislature of a State 
could postpone an election for Representatives 


to Congress indefinitely, or that Congress | 


could do it?) This clause in the constitution 
of Georgia authorizing a change of the time 


of election means that the day of election may | 


be changed from the Tuesday after the first 


Monday of November to any other day within | 
the period, within the two years. The election | 


may beheld on the first Monday of December, or 


the first Monday of August, at any time within | 


the period, and not going beyond it. 
But, says the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 





Ilowanp, | if that is the construction, why put | 


in these words, ‘‘ the members shall hold until 
their successors are elected and qualified?’’ 
Sir, is not the reason obvious? In the first 
place, the first Legislature that was elected was 


| da 


not to have such construction if it is suscepti- || 


_about the constitution. 
the constitution of the State of Georgia, its | 
Legislature has no more right to prolong its | 


_ ratify the fifteenth amendment. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. 
the Legislature of the State meets, because the 
constitution of the State says they shall meet 
on the second Wednesday of January, and they 
cannot qualify until they meet, andif there is an 
extraordinary session intermediate between the 
time of the election and the second Wednes- 
of January it must be a session of the 
old and not of the newly-elected members. It 


seems to me that this is all very plain and very | 


clear, and that there is really no ambiguity 
L take it that, under 


existence by a change of the time of election 
than has the Congress of the United States to 


| prolong the terms of Senators and Represent- 


atives by postponing the time when they are 
to be elected. But the Senator from Nevada, 
{Mr. Stewart, ] who undertakes to argue that 
this Legislature may be prolonged, says that 
the Congress of the United States, in Decem- 
ber last, required the Legislature of Georgia to 
That is true. 
Congress, in December last, passed an act re- 


quiring the Legislature of Georgia, originally | 


organized in July, 1868, to be reorganized. 
The members of Congress who were elected 
in April, 1868, after the State of Georgia was 
admitted by law to representation, came on to 
Washington and took their seats in the House 
of Representatives and held them all through 
the Fortieth Congress. The members to this 
body were not elected in time to reach Wash- 
ington until Congress had adjourned, in July, 
1868, and hence were not admitted at that 
time. The Legislature of Georgia in Septem- 
ber, 1868, decided that the colored persons 
seated in the Legislature were ineligible, and 
expelled them, and seated in their places minor- 


ity candidates, those who did not get a majority | 
In a republican government, || 


of the votes. In 
where the majority rule, the Legislature ot 


Georgia turned out the majority men and then | 


put in men who did not get a majority in their 
places! That was done in September, 1868. 


Congress was dissatisfied with that proceeding, 
but it took no action at the session of 1868-69. 
The Legislature of Georgia, thus irregularly 
organized, assembled again in January, 1869, 


The time is fixed when 
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under its constitution, and passed a great may, 
laws. ‘Thus things remained until Decem),.. 
1869, when Congress passed a law (the a 
ators from Georgia never having been odm ; 
ted to their seats in this body) requir; 4 
Legislature of Georgia to be reorg: 
ratify the fifteenth amendment. Mind yoy, «, 
the fifteenth amendment had not been propos;, 
to the States in 1868, when the Legislature 
Georgia first organized; and mind you, the 
the colored men took part in the organiza:;,, 


ng the 


Anized ty 


of the Legislature of Georgia in July, ig¢9. 
| that they sat in the Legislature for more thy, 


two months, took part in all its proceedings. 
and participated in the election of Senator. 

They having been expelled, however, (op, 
gress passed an act requiring the Legislatyr. 
to reorganize, and to turn outthe minority mor 
who were misrepresenting the majority of thei; 


| constituents, and reseat in their places th, 
, colored men who had been unlawfully expelled 


It must not be forgotten that there was no Jay 
of Congress authorizing colored men to hold 
office ; and there is no provision in the Cop. 
stitution of the United States on that subject, 
So far as the Constitution goes, so far ag the 


reconstruction acts go, it was perfectly com 
petent for the people of Georgia to exclude 


| colored men from office. But the constitution 





| 
| 
i) 


of Georgia authorized colored men to hold 
oflice, as their supreme court decided. (Cop. 
gress, acting upon that construction, directed 
that the Legislature should be reorganized, the 
colored members be reseated, and that when 
thus reorganized it should ratify the fifteent}, 
amendment. Now, what says the Senator from 
Nevada? He says: 

‘**Now, Ishould like to inquire if the ratificatiog 
of the fifteenth amendment, which had not beey 
proposed in 1868, was a condition-precedent, jww 
there could have been a legal Legislature at tha: 
time; how Georgia could at that time have beey 
entitled to representation if the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment was a condition-precedent?”’ 

The answer to that is that the ratification 
the fifteenth amendment was not a condition 
precedent in 1868. It was a condition-pree 
dentin 1869. Was the organization imperfec’ 
in 1868 because it did not do a thing that i: 
was not required in 1868 to do? Suppose you 
created a railroad corporation or passed : 
bank charter in 1868 directing that the com 
pany should be organized in a particular man- 
ner, and it did organize in accordance with 
your law, and in 1869 you required it to do 
something else, then, according to the argu: 


| ment of the Senator from Nevada, because in 


1868 it did not do that thing which you never 
required it to do until 1869, therefore the 
organization in 1868 was invalid. I think | 
need spend no more time upon that argument. 

But the Senator from Nevada made another 
discovery; and what was that? He discovered, 
because the ordinance attached to the consti- 
tution declared that the persons elected or 
appointed by the Legislature of Georgia should 


hold their places the same as if appointed by 


the General Assembly next after November, 
1868, therefore the members of the Legislature 
elected in April, 1868, were to hold their offices 
in the same manner as if they were a Legisla- 
ture elected next after 1870. Let me read the 
provision which the Senator from Nevadaread. 
The ordinance declares that these officers— 


‘Shall enter upon the duties of the several offices 
to which they have been respectively elected whet 
authorized so to do by acts of Congress, or by the 
order of the general commanding ”’— 


I have already shown you how that was— 


“and shall continue in office till the regular su’ 
cession provided for after the year 1863, and unt! 
successors are elected and qualified; so that said 
officers shall, each of them, hold their offices * 
though they were elected on the Tuesday after the 


| first Monday in November, 1858, or elected or 4); 


pointed by the General Assembly next thereafter. 
Then the Senator from Nevada proceede! 
to say: 
“ Now, when by the constitution was ‘the election 
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1870. | 


+ thereafter?’ The constitution provided for 
Pennial elections. ‘The election next thereafter 
Ciilte * * * 


‘ould be two years from 1868.”’ 


“ They (the convention] said that they should hold | 


“> oflices as though they were elected or appointed 
November, 1870, for that was the next election 
therealter. 

Here the Senator from Nevada applies the 
oom of oflice of those persons ‘‘ elected or ap- 
jnted by the General Assembly’’ to the mem- 


uc 
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i him present when replying to some of his 


cof the General Assembly itself. The Legis- | 
‘ure under the Georgia constitution elects a || 


amber of officers; and the ordinance provided 
‘pat those persons thus elected or appointed 
-yould hold as if they were ‘‘elected or ap- 
»ointed by the General Assembly next there- 
‘fier; but it did not provide that the mem- 


vers of the Legislature should hold as if elected | 
‘wo years from 1868, and it is a perversion 


f language so to construe the 
The Senator from Missouri [Nr. Scuvrz] re- 


»arked that Americans were sometimes given | 
‘o exaggeration and made rather extravagant | 


statements. The Senator from Nevada affords 
striking illustration of the truth of the re- 
mars. Commenting on the practical effect of 
.» election next fall, he says: 

“To say that in two or three months the whole 
machinery of that government shall be changed. 
Who expects that loyal officers can be installed, that 
order can be restored in two or three months in 
Georgia against such a band of men as they have 

* 


there of experienced violators of the law ?” 


a 


‘ “Tf the Legislature cannot be continued | 
beyond next September or October let us change the 


whole character of this bill and remand Georgia to 
amilitary gevernment.”’ 


Did not the Senator from Nevada know that 
the Legislature elected in April, 1868, by the 


very terms of the constitution and the ordi- | 


nance, held until the second Wednesday of 
January, 1871? 
months? Does any one propose by the Bing- 
ham amendment or anything else to cut off this 


Is that only two or three | 


| statements— 


“Tf the position of the Senator from Illinois is 
correct, Congress did a great wrong in denying to 
Georgia her voice in electing a President and Vice 
President. Sir, that was one of the most direct and 
significant acts that could be performed, showing 
that Georgia was not reconstructed, but that she was 
still regarded as an unreconstructed State and under 
the control of Congress.”’ 


What is the difficulty with this statement? 


It is the same that often occurs with many | 


statements—it happens not to be true; that is 
all the difficulty. 1 have before me the Jour- 
nal of the Senate, from which it appears that 
Congress never did deny to the State of Geor- 
gia the right to vote for President in 1868. It 
left it an undecided question. <A resolution 
was passed by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives declaring— 

‘That on the assembling of the two Houses on the 


second Wednesday of February, 1869, forthe counting | 


of the electoral votes for President and Vice Presi- | 
dent, as provided by law and the joint rules, if the | 


counting or omitting to count the electoral votes, if || 


any, which may be presented as of the State of Geor- | 
gia shall not essentially change the result, in that | 
| case they shall be reported by the President of the 


Senate, in the following manner: Were the votes 


| presented as of the State of Georgia to be counted, 


the result would be, for —— for President of the Uni- 
ted States, —— votes; if not counted, for ——for Presi- 
dent of the United States, votes; but in either 
case is elected President of the United States; 
and in thesame manner for Vice President.’’—/our- 








| nal of the Senate, third session, lortieth Congress, 
| p. 220. 


Legislature before the second Wednesday of || 


January, 1871, nine months yet, instead of two 
or three? 
enough for some very considerable legislation 
in Georgia. 

But, sir, I pass from what the Senator from 
Nevada said to some remarks that were made 
by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Morroy, ] 
not now in hisseat. He commenced his speech 
vy stating in reference to the Bingham amend- 
ment: 

“I denounce it as being in tho interest of the 
rebels, as carrying exultation to every unrepentant 
rebel in the South.” 

That is an argument, or more properly a 
denunciation, which I confess I cannot very 
wellanswer. Denunciation is cheap and may 


One would think that would be long | 


be used to control those who are more easily | 


governed by prejudice than by reason, but 
should have no place here, nor is it a fit argu- 
ment by which Senators should be controlled. 
How is the Bingham amendment in the inter- 
est of the rebels? Is it in the interest of the 
rebels to observe constitutions? How did the 
Union men of this country differ from the 
rebels during the war? What was the banner 
under which our armies marched to victory 
and to the subjugation of rebels? It was the 
vanner of the Constitution. And how are 
weany better than rebels when we disregard 
the Constitution? The constitution of Geor- 
gia, as | have shown, provides that there shall 
vean election in November next in that State ; 
and because I advocate that that constitution 
shall be observed am I to be told that I am 
Young in the interest of rebels? What con- 
‘ulutes a man a rebel but setting at defiance 
‘he Constitution of his country and rebelling 
4gainst its authority and the laws which it is 


his duty to obey? Sir, if anybody is a rebel | 


‘ls not that one who would observe and 
enforce the law, but he who would setit aside. 
But, says the Senator from Indiana—and I 


Wish he were here, for I should like to have | 
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| 1868. 


All that Congress did by this resolution was | 
to make a special provision in regard to the | 
| vote of Georgia; but it did not decide that we 


would not count it, as the Senator from Indi- 
ana mistakenly supposed was the case. 
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the Constitution; but in 1869 we passed a law 
requiring persons elected to the Legislature to 
take an oath which went beyond the require 
ments of the fourteenth amendment; so that 
persons who were eligible to the Legislature 
when elected were made ineligible by the sub 
sequent legislation of Congress. : 

Several who could not otherwise have taken 
seats in the Legislature had their disabilities 
removed and it is said that all who would sus 
tain the Governor of Georgia, no matter how 


| deeply their hands had been dyed in Union 


blood during the war, no matter how great 
rebels they had been, had their disabilities 
removed and took seats in the Legislature of 
Georgia; while not one who did not support 
the Governor and his policy had his disabil- 
ities removed. Inthe places of nineteen of 
the members of the Legislature who declined 
to take the oath there have been seated in the 
Legislature of Greorgia, under the auspices of 
Governor Bullock, nineteen persons never 
elected by the people of Georgia at all—minor- 
ity candidates. 

‘That is the Legislature of Georgia as now 


| organized, which it is proposed to perpetuate 


The Senator from Indiana then goes on to | 


insist that minority members, of whom there 
are some nineteen, are properly seated in the 
present Legislature of Georgia. Theact which 
was passed in December required the Governor 
of the State to issue a proclamation conven- 
ing all the members of the Legislature, not 
minority candidates, but those who were cer- 
tified to be elected by the proclamation of Gen- 
eral Meade, who commanded that district in 
The law further provided that the per- 
sons so certified as elected, when assembled, 
should take a certain oath, and those who 
refused to take the oath should not have seats 
in the Legislature, and that the colored men 
certified as elected should be reseated. Gov- 
ernor Bullock issued his proclamation for the 
persons certified to be elected to convene, so 
far conforming to the law; but when they 
assembled at Atlanta he appointed one Har- 
ris, an employé of one of the railroads, to 
organize the house of representatives. 


Mr. Harris went to the place of meeting, pro- | 


ceeded to call the names of members, directed 
such as he thought proper to be sworn in, 
refused to allow others to be sworn in, and 
adjourned the Legislature from day to day and 
week to week without the order of the house 
or any vote of its members. Ail this was done 
in pursuance to the directions of the Governor 
of the State. General Terry also instituted a 


| military commission to pass upon the qualifi- 


cations of members of this Legislature. The 


law said they should take a certain oath, and 
if they swore falsely they should be guilty of || 


perjury and suffer its penalties; but General 





Terry undertook to decide by military commis- | 


sion who were and were not entitled to seats. 
Three were decided by him to be ineligible, 


This || 


and some twenty others declined to take the | 


prescribed oath. 

The oath required by the act of December 
last to be taken by the persons elected to the 
Legislature in Georgia was more comprehen- 
sive than the requirements of the fourteenth 
amendment. No person could sit in the Le- 


in power over the people of Georgia for two 
years longer than the period for which it was 
elected ; and to refuse to do that wicked act 
is said to be in the interest of rebels! If any 
one thing could be more likely to make rebels 
and create rebellion than another it would be 
the attempted exercise of usurped authority 
over a free people. 

It may be asked, how can we vote to recog: 
nize this Legislature, thusirregularly organized, 
at all. I answer, a majority of the members 
of the Legislature, enough to constitute a 
quorum of the body, were properly elected, 
and the representatives of both parties in the 
Legislature came before the committee having 
this matter in charge, and the minority said, 
‘We are tired of the condition of things inthe 
State of Georgia; we want an end of this 
reconstruction, and that Georgia should be 
restored to her relations in the Union; and 
rather than be turned back to begin anew and 
have to go over this political controversy again 


| we would prefer the Legislature to stand as it 


is with the minority candidates in it. Let us 
have an election next fall, and the people of 
the State will right this matter. We prefer 
that rather than again to be thrown into the 
condition of a provisional government and 
have a new constitution to form or a new 
Legislature to elect before we can be admitted 
to representation in Congress.’’ It is in defer- 
ence to this sentiment that | have consented to 
recognize the Legislature of Georgia even until 
the second Wednesday of January, 1871. 

The Senator from Indiana undertakes to 
justify the seating of these minority candidates ; 
and on what ground? On theground that the 
votes cast for the majority candidates were 


|| cast for ineligible persons; and he says that is 


the law. Why, sir, it never was the law in this 
country. Such a law has obtained in England 
to a certain extent ; that is, when a voter casts 
his vote for a person knowing him to be dis- 
qualified at the time it has been held in Eng 
land that it was a void vote, that the voter 
intended to throw it away, and that the person 


|| having the next highest number of votes should 


be declared elected; but that doctrine never 
obtained in America. 

l'rom my own State, a few years ago, there 
was elected to this body a gentleman, a Sen- 
ator, General Shields, who at the time of his 
election had not been nine years a citizen of 
the United States; and the Senate decided, 
in accordance with the Constitution, and prop 


| erly, that not having been naturalized nine 
| years he was not entitled to take his seat. Was 
gislature of Georgia in 1868 who was disquali- || 
fied by the third section of that amendment to ! 


it suggested by anybody that the minority can- 


' didate who opposed General Shields at the 











election was entitled to be sworn in asa mem- 
ber? Never. He never thought of such a 
thing, nor did any one else. The doctrine 
never obtained in this country, even where 
notice of ineligibility was given to the voter at 
the time. 

ut how inapplicable the English rule is to 
this Georgia case. In the first place, how could 
the voter in Georgia know whether the person 
le was voting for was disqualified by the third 
section of the fourteenth amendment? He 
would have no means of knowing whether the 
candidate had taken an oath some time or other 
to supportthe Constitution of the United States 
and subsequently joined in the rebellion. Again, 
how could the voter know but that the Congress 
of the United States could remove the candi- 
date’s disabilities after his election, and before 
he should be required to qualify, as has been 
done for several of the members of the Legisla- 
tureof Georgia? The voter, then, could not 
give his vote with the absolute knowledge that 
the person voted for would not be permitted to 
qualify. He might well suppose that the Con- 
gress would remove the disabilities of his can- 
didate, if he had any to be removed, as it had 
done in numerous other cases. 

‘The Senator referred to a case in Indiana 
that he thought sustained his doctrine. I will 
not take up the time of the Senate to-night to 
comment upon it. My friend from Vermont 
| Mr. Epmunps] showed that so far from sus- 
taining the opinion advanced by the Senator 
from Indiana it was directly against it, and 
laid down the doctrine that unless the voter 
knew at the time he cast the vote that the per- 
son for whom he was voting could not hold the 
office his vote was to be counted to defeat the 
minority candidates. 

There is no authority, English or American, 
for seating the minority candidates in the Geor- 
gia Legislature. The Senator from Indiana 
further says: 

“Taking all these clauses of the constitution of 
Gieorgia together, I state the true doctrine to be this: 

| the first place, it was not in contemplation of law 
that these terms should begin until the State takes 
her place in the Union and the government goes into 
tull operation,”’ 

| answer that by saying and by showing that 
the ordinance provided expressly for their terms 
to begin when by act of Congress they were 
nuthorized to begin, or wlien the general com- 
manding authorized it; which is a complete 
answer to that suggestion. 

hen says the Senator from Indiana: 

“That Governor Bullock does not become the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia until the State is restored.” 

Im answer to which I say and show that he 
was duly inaugurated as Governor of the State 
of Georgia in 1868; that he then entered upon 
the discharge of his duties, under the act of 
Congress and the order of General Meade, and 


acted as Governor for two years; which is a || 


perfect answer to the suggestion here made. 

The Senator from Indiana says further: 

* The section that I first read authorizes the time 
of election to be changed, authorizes it to be post- 
poned. The Senator says it cannot be postponed 
veyond the two years. Well,then, why provide that 
the members shall hold their seats until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified?” 

| answer, because it was necessary that they 
should hold until their successors were elected 
and qualified, so as to determine who should 
assemble as the Legislature in case of an 
extraordinary session, called between the time 
of the election of their successors and the time 
when such successors were to meet and qualify. 
I think that is a perfect answer to that sug- 
gestion, 

[I intended to have said a word in reply to 
some observations made by the Senator from 
Oregon, [Mr. Wi ttaMs,] who quoted me as 
authority for imposing fundamental conditions 
on a State, or changing the constitution of 
Georgia by act of Congress. The Senator read 





| from some remarks of mine made 
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in 1868, 
when Georgia was before us for admission, to 
show that | had insisted that under a clause 
of her constitution the Congress of the United 
States had a right to alter and change the con- 
stitution of Georgia. I thought it very strange 
that | could have advanced sucha doctrine, and 
concluded to turn to the book from which he 
read. On doingso I find thathe read a sentence 
or two from some remarks of mine, which, by 
themselves, convey an erroneous impression, 


| but he stopped right at the place where | stated 


the ground upon which the Congress of the 
United States required the Legislature of Geor- 
gia to strike from her constitution the uncon- 
stitutional provisions impairing the obligations 
of contracts. Here is what I said: 

**The ground upon which that is done, I will say 
to the Senator from Qhio, is this: that this clause 
which he has read, and which declares that no court 


| in the Stage of Georgia shall take jurisdiction of 
any cause of action which arose prior to 1865, is un- | 


TS 





| not sustain it. 
| or two from the report of that officer. 


constitutional; it is contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States. 
tion of contracts.’ 


It impairs directly the obliga- | 


That is very plain. It was very obvious that 
a clause in the constitution of Georgia which | 
declared that no court should take cognizance | 


of a contract entered into before 1865 was in 


/in the hands of Governor Bullock. 
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South by organized bands, and J] agree ws 
him that these organizations ought to be 
down. But who compose them? Not the o-. 
majority of the people in Georgia at least. 
great majority of the people of both races th; s 


Nhe 


_are opposed to them. The State of Georgia 


| in that State? 


; ; 5; Ever, 
judge in that State was appointed by him ; y); 
Legislature is in harmony with him; and... 
we to be told that the peace cannot be »... 
served in Georgia with a Governor and a [ou 
lature and a judiciary all in harmony, an; 
backed by the great majority of the people, 
both of the white race and the black race? 
Whose fault is it that the peace is not preserye 


Is it not an admission of jm)e. 


| cility or incompetency on the part of the Sta: 
| government that they do not preserve tj, 
| peace? 


| sequence, to some extent, growing out of 4! 


J agree that these wicked organizations show) 


be put down. Perhaps they area naturale: 


Lue 


war; but where the State organization is iy '|, 


| hands of loyal men in all its departments, ay, 


supported by the great mass ofthe people, } 


| white and black, | ask you why the peace jg 0: 
| preserved ? 


conflict with the Constitution of the United || 


States, and therefore it was incumbent on 
Congress to say that such a provision should 
never have effect in the constitution of Geor- 
gia. Itis true I called attention also to the 
clause in the constitution of Georgia au- 


thorizing Congress to accept the constitution | 


upon conditions; but I stated precisely that 
the ground upon which this was done was the 
unconstitutionality of the provisions inserted 
in the constitution of Georgia. 

I come now, Mr. President, to make a few 
observations upon the bloody part of this de- 
bate. The Senator from Indiana seemed to 
take pleasure in bringing before the Senate 
and the country the most horrid scenes of the 
war, and of murder and outrage that have 
occurred since the war, and he stated in regard 
to Georgia: 


“The history of Georgia for the last cighteen 
months presents annals of outrage, of blood, such 
as can scarcely be found in any country in the 
world. Murders by the hundred have been com- 


It is the duty of the States to preserve ; 
peace within their own borders ; not when sow 
man is murdered inacounty, not when asherij 
is shot down, to fly to Washington and ask t)y 
President for troops, martial law, and the sus 
pension ofthe habeas corpus. Neitherthe Pre 


| ident nor the United States has authority : 
| suspend the writ of habeas corpus exceptin tiny 
of war; but a State may suspend the writ o: 


habeas corpus or declare martial law withinis 


| limits when necessary to the preservation o} 


| peace and the execution of its laws. 


Let th 
State of Georgia, through its Governor and it: 


| Legislature and its courts, execute its laws. 


Why, sir, if in one of the counties of Illinois 
there was an organized band committing mur 
der and all sorts of crimes, do you suppose th: 


| Governor or the people of that State would 


mitted with perfect impunity, the murderers going | 


abroad at noonday ‘unwhipped of justice,’ not 
arrested, defying the friends and the families of the 
men who have been murdered.’’ 

Upon what evidence was this sweeping state 
ment made’? Certain paragraphs were read 
from a report of General Terry, but they do 
I propose to read a paragraph 
1 read 
from General Terry’s report, dated August 14, 
1869, and transmitted to the Senate by the 


| President: 


‘That very many of thecrimes which have been 
committed have no political bearing, I believe.”’  * 
* * * “TT donot suppose that the great majority 
of the people of the State of either race approve of 
the commission of these crimes. 
only would they gladly see good order restored, peace 
and quiet maintained, and the law vindicated, but 
would lend their aid to secure these ends were they 
not controlled by their fears.’’ 


This is the official report of General Terry, | 
that in the State of Georgia he does not sup- || 


pose that ‘‘the great majority of the people of 
the State of either race approve of the com- 
mission of these crimes.’’ 


The condition of Georgia is as the Senator | 


from North Carolina [Mr. Poo] so well de- 
scribed the other day to be the condition of all 
these rebel States. He told you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that so far as crimes of every kind hav- 
ing their origin in purposes of gain or motives 
of revenge were concerned, there were fewer 
of them all over the South than before the war. 
He told you that the States of the South would 
compare favorably with any of the northern 
States in this respect. But he said that there 
were political offenses being committed in the 


eo 


come to Washington and ask the President o: 
the United States for troops to put down a 
bring to justice those disturbers of the peac 


| No, sir; the people of that State, a large ia 


jority being opposed to disorder and violence, 
as General Terry says they are in Georgia, 


| would see to it that peaceable citizens wer 


| protected against outlaws. 


I believe that not || 





| this occurred in Georgia? 


Let the law-abid 
ing people of the South learn to rely on them 
selves, and in this way create a public sentimen 
at home that will put down these murdering 
gangs. ‘They have both the authority and t: 
power to do it if they will only exercise thew 
But, sir, the condition of things in Georgie 
is not worse than in other southern States; 1a: 
from it. The Senator from Indiana, in lis 
speech made a few days ago, went back to th 
period of the war, read from reports made 
1868, and brought in review before the Seuate 
and the country the horrors of the prison-pea 
of the South and all the disorder and violent 
that have occurred since the war. According 
to his statement the outrages in Kentucky, & 
shown by a report made in 1868, were three 
hundred and twenty-seven; the outrages ' 
Louisiana in sixty days—mark you, 1m Sixt) 
days—in 1868 were eight hundred and fifty- 
murders; and in the State of Louisiana, pri’ 
to the election of 1868, the Senator from !n«: 
ana tells you twenty-five hundred men wer 
murdered. ‘I'he murders in Texas he tells yo: 
were three thousand. In fourteen days in A’ 
bama nine men were murdered in one coun!) 
and in fourteen days in four other counties © 
teen men were murdered. Has anything 1s 
Nothing like 
How is it in that State? In Georgia, tro" 
January 1 to November 15, 1868, according | 


the statement of the Senator from Indians. 


there were three hundred and thirty-six ‘* mu" 





1870. 
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ree wit ders and assaults.’’ He does not state how | and in Louisiana ; ‘‘ three hundred and thirty- | States. He said the army of the United States 
be py many of the offenses were murders and how || six murders and assaults’’ altogetherinGeor- needed reconstruction. — 
Ne grea: many assaults. I do not think that is a very || gia, while of murders alone there were twenty- The remedy for the difficulty is with the 
mast. 4 bad showing for the great State of Georgia, || five hundred in Louisiana and three thou- States themselves and their law-abiding peo- 
es ther with more than a million people. I doubt if sand in Texas. Now, sir, itappearsthatGeor- ple. Let them make the effort, and if they are 
eOrgia fawer personal outrages occurred among the || gia, according to his showing, is in a much | not powerful enough to crush out any Opposition 
_ Ever -ame number of people during the same length || better condition than these other States. What to the law within their limits, let them then call 
lm ; t of time in any of the States. | should we have heard upon this floor if there | upou the United States, and they are entitled 
and xr, Mr. DAVIS. Will the honorable Senator || had been nine murders in Georgia in fourteen | under the Constitution to all the power of the 
be pr from Illinois permit me to say a word in rela- || days in one county, as the Senator from Indi- | whole Government to assist them in putting 
& Legis Jen to Kentucky ? ; | ana says there were in the State of Alabama? || down lawlessness and violence. During this 
ny, and Mr. TROMBULL. § Certainly. _ | It would have been rung through this Chamber | debate there has been assumed for Congress 
people, Mr. DAVIS. The report in relation to the || and through the country as a reason why Geor- || the most plenary power over almost every sub 
Kk race State of Kentucky was given through the Freed- || gia should not be allowed to hold an election || ject of legislation, and it is to these dangerous 
reserved men’s Bureau, and it is at least nine tenths of || next fall, as her constitution requires, and as a assumptions of power on the part of the Fed 
of imbe tfalse. A general in the Army connected with | reason for perpetuating its irregularly organ- || eral Government, fatal, as | think, to the liber- 
he Stat the Freedmen’s Bureau reported that in the || ized Legislature. How was it that Texas was || ties of the people if acquiesced in, and which 
rve th, city of Lexington twelve negro soldiers on their | so much better fitted for representation, with || have been resorted to to justify the prolonging 
18 sho eae canna praiaes | — ten Por eran —— with || of the term of the Legislature of Georgia, that 
— and all of the ar’ y whipped and || t ree hundred anc thirty-six murders and out- | I desire now to call attention. Mark you, Mr. 
alc come of them terribly lacerated. The Legis- || Tages altogether; that the former should be | President, the proposition under consideration 
OF the lature was then in session; it raised a special | thrust in before the latter? is to continue the Legislature of Georgia now 
deren committee to investigate the matter, and this || But, Mr. President, I cannot commend that | in power until 1872, and that, too, by virtue 
ents, 2 general was summoned before the Legislature. || statesmanship which five years after a war | of an act of Congress. It is proposed by the 
pie. t ile happened to be in this city when I received || is closed, when the desire of all good men | Congress of the United States to extend the 
Ce 13 ews of the proceeding in the Legislature, and || should be to promote harmony and good feeling | term of the members of the Legislature of one 
| had a conversation with him in the marble || throughout the country and to restore friendly | of the States for two years beyond the term 
on room, in which I told him that his charge had relations among all the people, parades before for which they were elected. 

n been investigated by the authorities of Lexing- || the Senate and the country these deeds of If it can be done in Georgia it can be done 
asher ton and a legislative committee was charged || blood so well calculated, if not designed, to || jn Illinois. Massachusetts la aid State: 
: ask specially with its investigation, and they had || excite the passions and the enmities of the |! for when the State of Georsia is atliounl tn 
the, come _—— aoncueenes that it was yt a peerage each ree and especially when || her former relations to the Union, as this bill 
re u terly oor = . - i. = er a The ° nO resort 1as to de 1 e to the musty reports ot proposes to do at once, then she is a State 
otin th upon which to base the charge. This whole 1868 for materials for the bloody exhibition. fully, completely, and with all the powers of 

— charge, so far as it relates to Kentucky, is pretty Mr. President, this statement of the Senator | every other State in the Union. What would 
e writ much of the same character. I concede that || from Indiana is a conclusive answer to the | be thought in the State of Illinois if it should 
withinits there are irregularities and murders in the State yroposition of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. | be said to the people of that State ‘the Con- 
ration 0 f Kentucky, have been during the war and Same The States where these outrages oc- gress of the United States io members solidi 

Let ace, but the vast majority of the murders that |! curred, every one of them, in 1868 were made | from Rhode Island and ‘Sniataineistin from 
Pandit ave been perpetrated there have been by col- || subject to military authority. By act of Con- Georgia, New York, and other States eee: 
$ laws. red people of colored people. In my own || gress those States were divided into military |; bled at Washington propose to prolong the 
f Lilinois ounty, which was the second largest slave || districts, and it was made the duty of the officer || term of office of your Legislature in Illinois 
mg mar county in the State, | have heard of not one || assigned to the command of each ‘to protect || that you elected for two years to four years.’ 
ppaaet solitary colored man that has been murdered |} all persons in their rights of person aad prop- | What would the people of my State say to it‘ 
ile would by a white man. erty; to suppress insurrection, disorder, and | [ venture to saythat no man of any party could 
sident ol | have heard of two or three murders of || violence; and punish, or cause to be punished, | he elected constable in the whole State who 
1own a white men by colored men, and I have heard || all disturbers of the peace and criminals.”’ | should advocate such a power on ‘the part of 
le peac of several rapes upon tender infants by colored || And by another provision of the reconstruction | the Mederal Government. Why, sir, the people 
ange Ini men. A colored man committed an act of || acts it was declared that the governments in | of that State would come up as unanimously 
Past PS sag a 8 yw ae m years old | those States were subject in all respects to the against this assumption of power, against this 
an a dunng the war, used a knl e; anc the conse- | military commanders in the respective districts. attempt to deprive them of the right to choose 
bens © quence was that she was partially disembow- || Mr. STEWART. Not in the presidential | and fix the terms of service of their own legis 
HAW abil eled. He was seized by a crowd and was |} election. lators, as my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
on them hung; and that was the only instance of the Mr. TRUMBULL. Until after the 25th of | resentatives came up against it in the case of 
sentime! taking of life of a colored man by white per- || June, 1868, they were certainly under mili- Georgia, and in support of the Bingham amend- 
peey ons that I have had any knowledge of in the || tary control; for that is the date of our act ment, to prevent such an outrage in that State 
y and tr county of Bourbon. I heard of various cases || recognizing them as entitled to representation. | | am proud to say that fourteen members from 
— of that kind of violence upon infant children of |} Most of the outrages recited by the Senator | [jlinois, embracing every Representative of 
a Georg a ‘ender years by colored men, who were treated || from Indiana are set forth in a report madein | poth parties from ‘that State put their seal ot 
eureke and punished in the same way; and they are || 1868, and during most of that year the mili- | disapprobation upon this attempt to prolong a 
May IN lls about the amount of the murders of colored 


ick to th 
; made | 


he Senate 


inen by white men, if they may be termed such, 
except a few in the counties of Mercer, Marion, 


tary authority was complete. If military power 
could have stopped them the military had 
ample authority to do it. But the difficulty is 


Legislature in a State in defiance of its con- 
stitution, and the people at home would be as 
unanimous as their Representatives here. Tell 


and another county, where there are some few 
i\uklux clubs. There I heard of a few colored 
men being murdered by those clans. I have 
lesired that those clans should be put down 


to reach this particular class of offenders by 
the regular soldiers of the Army. In order 
to apprehend this murderous crew, organized 
in secret bands, you must have men familiar 


me that for Congress to prolong the Legisla- 
ture of a State is republican doctrine! Why, 
sir, it is the very opposite of republicanism. 
Liow is it sought to be justified 2? One Senator 


ison-pens 
l violent 
\ ccording 
tucky, as 








ere three 


trages 1! 
1, in sixty 
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by any force, and I fully justify colored men 
or any other men who are outraged by such 
clans in shooting them down. But the out- 
rages of these Kuklux Klans have been mainly 
on white persons, and have extended to ex- 
rebel soldiers as well as to Union soldiers; 
aud that is about the complexion of all the 
offenses of that kind in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I doubt 
vol that there has been exaggeration in many 
cases in regard to the outrages committed in 
‘he South; and we know that many outrages 
waving no connection with political affairs, as 
‘tated by General Terry, are attributed to 
volitical causes. 

But when interrupted I was calling attention 
'o the fact that the outrages in Georgia, accord- 
ing to the Senator from Indiana himself, are 
hot a tithe of what they have been in Texas 





with the country and its inhabitants, who know 
the haunts of the desperadoes and can hunt 
them down. ‘The Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
Drake] told you how to correct the evil; he 
told you how it was corrected in the State of 
Missouri by the troops of Missouriherself. He 
told you that they only had to send their forces 
to one county in that State to stop itall. We 
have been told by other Senators how it was 
stopped in the State of Arkansas. ‘The Gov- 
ernor of that State called out the militia of 
the State, the men who knew those who were 
committing crimes, who knew in what coun- 
ties they lived, where they went, and could 
hunt them down and break up their clans. But 
the soldiers of the United States will be un- 
familiar with the localities, and the Senator 
from Texas the other day told you that it 


| would not do to trust the forces of the United 


justifies it in this language. Referring to those 
who oppose the assumption of this power he 
Says: 


Slavery still asserts her ancient predominance, 
finding strange voices. No longer is theclaim made 
directly. Nothing is said of slavery, but the old 
cause is defended under an alias.” 

It is defending the cause of slavery because 
you refuse to put a Legislature upon an un- 
willing people! When I refuse by act of Con 
gress to prolong the Legislature of a State two 
years beyond the period for which it was elected 
1 am told | am defending slavery under the 
alias of State rights! What connection is there 
between the two? Not the remotest, and Jain 
not to be driven to the support of the usurp 
ation by Congress of the just rights of the 
States by the false cries of slavery aud Cal 

| hounism. Thank God, the people of the States 
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have not yet surrendered all their rights and 
liberties to the keeping of Congress. 

Again, it is said that the arguments in oppo- 
sition to the organization of the present Legis- 
lature of Georgia and its prolongation are 
mere technicalities ; that ‘‘they allresolve them- 
selves into technicality.’’ What, sir! 
ganize a Legislature contrary to law a technic- 
ality? That is the way the Legislature of 
Georgia was organized. Is it a technicality 
when we expose it? Was it a technicality to 
remove the disabilities from those members of 
the Georgia Legislature who would support a 


To or- | 


certain party, and refuse to remove them from | 


others? To hold out the promise, as was done 
at Atlanta—and it isin proof here—to the mem- 
bera of the Legislature supposed to be laboring 
under disabilities if they would supporta certain 


policy they should have their disabilities re- | 


moved, and if they would not do it they should 
not. Was that a technicality? Was ita tech- 


nicality to seat as members in the Legislature of | 


Georgia nineteen minority candidates who were 
not elected by the people? Is it a technicality 
to extend the term of office of the Legislature 
from 1870 to 1872, contrary to the constitution 
of the State? Why, sir, if these are technic- 
alities what are realities? What is matter of 
substance if these things are not ? 

But it was said by the same Senator in the 
same speech, when speaking of the legislative 
acts of Georgia and of the ratification of the 
constitutional amendments, ‘‘to my mind all 
this is a matter of supreme indifference.’’ 

Sir, itis to me of the greatest importance 
whether the Legislature of Georgia had com- 
plied with the requirements of Congress. 

Then we are referred by the same Senator to 
the powers under which it is claimed Congress 
may do what it pleases in regard to Georgia. 
In the first place we are told that they are to 
be found— 

“of 


course, in 


others existed.” 


What have they to do with this question ? 
What is the question, Mr. President? It is 
whether the Legislature of Georgia shall be 
continued two years beyond its constitutional 
term. 
get the power to do that? What is the answer? 
That there are two sources: the two consti- 
tutional amendments. What were they? One 
abolishing slavery. Can human ingenuity show 
any connection between the amendment to the 
Constitution which abolished slavery and a 
proposition to extend the legislative term of 
the members of the Georgia Legislature for 
two years. The fourteenth amendment secures 
the rights of citizenship to the citizens of the 
various States. What has that to do with ex- 
tending the term of a Legislature? 


lutely nothing. There isno connection between 
them. 


But we are told: 


“There are three other sources of power, each of 
which is overflowing. The first is from the necessity 


of the case.” 

From the necessity of the case Congress has 
authority to extend the term of the Legislature 
of Georgia! I thought we lived under a con- 
stitutional Government. I thought that our 
ancestors had been struggling for centuries to 
regulate liberty by law, to put limitations upon 
those having the exercise of power. But, sir, 
what are the limitations worth when those who 
happen for the time to be in authority can do 
whatever necessity requires and they them- 
selves are to judge of the necessity? What is 
despotism but the right of a ruler to do what 
he pleases, himself judging of the necessity 
as to what he shall do? Sir, such an idea is 
utterly destructive of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Another source of power to extend the 
Georgia Legislature, we are told, is ‘‘the 


: the constitutional amendments | 
already proclaimed, being ample sources, if none | 


The question is, Where does Congress | 


Abso- | 
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guarantee clause.’’ That is, that the United 
States shall guaranty to each State in the Union 
a republican form of government. Astound- 
ing as it may seem, that clause requiring the 
United States to guaranty to each State a 


republican form of government isso perverted | 


as to make it the source of power to authorize 


Georgia an anti-republican form of govern- 
ment, which would be the case if Congress 
should so change the constitution of Georgia 
as to impose upon the State a Legislature 
in spite of the people. Why, sir, this is liter- 
ally taking the livery of Heaven to serve the 
devil in. 

I will not refer to another source of power 


| which was given by the same Senator, [Mr. 


| least. 





Sumner.| I think the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Carpenter] has sufliciently disposed 
of the e pluribus unum source of power. 

Mr. President, | have endeavored to answer 
each of the arguments that have been advanced 
in this discussion in favor of the exercise of 
power to extend the term of the Legislature 
of Georgia. Ithink I have shown conclusively 
that the terms of the members of the present 
Legislature of Georgia expire on the second 
Wednesday of 1871; that under the constitu- 
tion of Georgia its Legislature has no authority 
to perpetuate its power. I think I have shown 


. . | 
that the outrages in Georgia are less, accord- 


ing to the statement even of those who parade 


| the outrages in the South before us, than in 


most of the other southern States. I think I 


|| have shown that the Legislature of Georgia 


as at present organized is irregular, to say the 
I think | have shown that there is no 
constitutional power in Congress to extend 
that Legislature. I think I have shown that 


the proper way to suppress outrages in Georgia | 


is through the people of Georgia themselves, 
and not by calling upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Now, sir, I wish to say a few words in regard 
to the amendment that has been offered by the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Drake.] But 
before proceeding to comment upon it I send 
to the Secretary’s desk and ask to have read 
a speech which I made upon it when it was first 
introduced. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“Mr. Trumputt. Mr. President, I have but a 
word to say in regard to thisamendment. So far as 


| it is necessary to bring into requisition the military 





power of the United States to suppress an insurrec- 
tion in any of the States of the Union too formidable 
to be overcome by the ordinary process of judicial 
proceedings, the law is at present ample on the 
statute-book. What goes beyond that in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri is so monstrous 
to be adopted in a time of peacethat I shall content 
myself with simply asking for the yeas and nays upon 
the proposition.” 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Those are the remarks 
which I made when the Senator from Missouri 
introduced his proposition. They are just 
twelve lines in the Globe. When I made them, 
I said but little because I did not intend to pro- 
voke any reply. ‘Those twelve lines have, how- 
ever, furnished the occasion for three elaborate 


_speeches from the Senator from Missouri, in 


which he has denounced them over and over 
again. That little speech on the amendment 


| which he introduced, and in which I simply 


called for the yeas and nays, wishing to see who 
could sustain such a proposition, applying, un- 
fortunately it seems, the word ‘* monstrous ”’ 
in regard to it, so excited the Senator that we 
have had three elaborate speeches upon it. Mr. 
President, the proposition as he introduced it 
and in the form in which I called the yeas and 
nays upon it was palpably unconstitutional. 
It read in this way: 

“That whenever the Legislature or the Governor 
of any State shall represent to the President of the 
United States that there exist in such State organ- 
izations or combinations of men engaged in the per- 


petration of acts of violence against the persons or 
property of others,”’ &c. 


| Legislature, or of the Executive whey , 
the United States to impose upon the State of || 
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Then the President shall be authorizeg , 
march troops into the locality, quarter tj, 
upon the inhabitants, suspend the writ, of ha. 

This proposition js direciis 
in the teeth of the Constitution, which, eo 
that the United shall upon ** application of ie 


Legislature cannot be convened,” protec; a 
But th, 
Senator from Missouri proposed to author;,, 
the President on the request of the Governo: 
although the Legislature might be in segsio, 
at the time, and without inquiring whether |, 
could be convened, to march troops into a Stg;, 
and quarter them upon its inhabitants. A prop: 
osition to authorize the President to exereis, 
this despotic power at the request of a Goy. 
ernor did strike me as monstrous. Such ; 
proposition was so opposed to the Constitutioy 
and the liberties of a free people that I did yo; 
suppose it could receive a single vote in ty 
Senate; but I was mistaken. The Senator {yoy 
Nebraska [Mr. Tuayer] sprang to his feet q: 
once, and here is what he said, encouragiys 
the Senator from Missouri not to be dishear:, 
ened: 

“Lam ready to vote for this proposition, althoug 
it may seem ‘monstrous’ tothe Senator from I\lino. 
IT am ready to vote for propositions still more wo: 
strous in his view.” 

Oh, yes, the Senator from Nebraska was 
willing to go for a proposition so palpably i 
violation of the Constitution which he had 
sworn to support. But the Senator from Obj 
[Mr. SuerMany] in his quiet way remarked: 

“Tt is indefensible in itself.” 

He further said: 


‘*‘The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri contains provisions which, in my judgment, 
not only would not tend to that result ’’— 


That is, to restore peace— 
**but arein palpabie violation of the Constitution.” 
The Senator from Maine [ Mr. Hamuiy] sail: 


“While I do not denominate it as ‘monstrous,’ | 
say it is such a proposition as I think could com 


| mand very few votes in this body.”’ 


The Senator from Missouri, greatly to th) 
chagrin and mortification no doubt of the Sen 
ator from Nebraska, who wanted to vote tu: 
that unconstitutional proposition and some: 
thing more monstrous still, asked permissio: 
of the Senate to withdraw his amendment. Ii 
took it away. And yet I have been denounced 
in three speeches for saying that it was mon- 
strous. 

Mr. DRAKE. Will the Senator from Illi: 
nois allow me to saya word at this point? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 1 do no! 


| want a fourth speech on the subject; but then 


I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. DRAKE. ‘There are two words now 
that that remark makes necessary. First, | 
have made no speech since the introduction 
of that amendment until yesterday. Instead 
of making three in defense of my amendment 
I did not speak on it until yesterday, as I think 
the Senator will find. The second remark i: 
that when I withdrew the amendment | did 1 
for the purpose of taking it out of the way 0! 
the general current of debate, which was 
altogether upon the Bingham amendmen, 
notwithstanding mine was the pending prop: 
osition. 

And now, with the indulgence of the Senator 
from Illinois, who I do not believe intends 
do me an injustice —— a 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly not. I shoul 
be very sorry to do that. ae 

Mr. DRAKE. With the permission of the 
Senator from Illinois, 1 will respond to bis 
criticism upon the amendment as it was firs! 
drawn, by stating that I was quite as well aware 
of the provision of the Constitution as the Sen- 
ator, which says that upon the application © 
the Legislature of a State, or when the Legis 
lature cannot be convened upon the applica: 
tion of the Governor, the United States shai! 
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crotect a State against domestic violence. I 
aw as Well as the Senator did that the appli- 
"ion must come first from the Legislature if 
~ were in session, and if not in session from 
-he Governor. The amendment could not be 
_ysidered as drawn with any intention to con- 
-avene that provision of the Constitution, but 
anifestly in subjection to it, and, of course, 
‘ven if it passed in the shape in which I drew 
: never could be acted upon on the request 
‘the Governor while the Legislature was in 
scion, Lhe gentleman is critical. I admit 
‘pat technically he has got the point on it ; but 
hat presupposes that I did not know what was 
» the Constitution, or, as he states it, was 
ntent upon violating its very terms. 
“tp, TRUMBULL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
vorhas admitted that his proposition is uncon- 
-itutional ; that a Governor of a State has no 
-izbt to call upon the United States for forces 
) put down domestic violence while the Legis- 
lature is in session ; and his excuse for offering 
aucha proposition is that he supposed, although 
‘he law authorized the Governor to do so, the 
Governor would know enough not to do it. 

[he Senator says that he has made but one 
speech on the subject. I have notall the Globes 
»yefore me, but I think those Senators who were 
ere yesterday will remember that the Senator 
occupied the floor for two hours yesterday in 
discussing his amendment. That certainly 

ught to go for one speech. The Globe in my 
yand contains a column and a half by Mr. 
Drake on the same subject on the 19th of 
March. Perhaps that does not go under the 
name ofa speech. 

Mr. DRAKE. I was referring to speeches 
since the presentation of the amendment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. ‘That was the time it 
was presented. ‘Then there was one discussion 

f it intermediate, if I am not mistaken. 

But, sir, 1 was saying the Senator quietly 
withdrew it. Whether he thought that he had 
introduced an unconstitutional amendment or 
not, certain it is that he amended it very much 
afterward, and the amendment as he has it 
vow in one respect is an improvement on the 
ther, because the present amendment now 
reads— 

That whenever it shall appear tothe President, 
from an application by the Legislature of any State, 
r by the Governor of such State when the Legis- 
ture cannot be convened, &c. 

In that respect there is an improvement on 
is first amendment; but in other respects it 
s still at war with the Constitution, as I shall 
show. It provides that the President shall 
send into the State where the disturbance 
arises-— 


Such number of the troops of the United States 
as nay be necessary for the suppression of such acts 
{ violence or obstruction, and the subjugation or 
uspersion of such organizations and combinations. 


That the President has the right to do now 
under existing law. That is the present law ; 
vut here is a new provision : 


And the officer commanding such troops, upon 
arriving in the county or district where such organ- 
‘zations or combinations shall have been represented 
to exist, shall declare martial law over such county 

r district, with suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, if such suspension be authorized by the Pres- 

tent, and shall take all measures known to martial 

‘w for the suppression of such organizations and 
‘ombinations, and the punishment of parties en- 
caged therein, and shall hold and maintain military 
Jurisdiction over all persons arrested by his order 
‘util their eases shall be finally disposed of; and 
‘hall proceed to levy upon and collect from the in- 
‘abitants of such county or district a sum of money 
‘ulicient to pay the expenses of the transportation 

‘ such troops from the point whence they were 

rdered to the point of their operations in such 

/unty or district, and all other expensesof his com- 
“and, except pay and clothing. 


_this is as palpably unconstitutional as was 
ie other provision as the Senator from Mis- 
‘ourl first introduced it. What! A lieutenant 
' dragoons to be allowed to declare martial 
‘wand suspend the writ of habeas corpus! 
‘hy, sir, it has been a disputed point in this 


a 


| 
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country, even in a time of war, whether the 
President of the United States himself could 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus without the 
authority of anactof Congress. But the Con- 
stitution of the United States is as clear as 


words can make it that neither Congress nor | 


Presidents, nor both together, can suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus except in time of war. 
The people of this country prize their liberties 
too highly to trust with anybody this power of 
military despotism, except when pressed by 


invasion or rebellion the public safety should | 


requireit. But, sir, the Anglo-Saxon race have 


struggled for too many centuries to establish | 


the great right to the writ of habeas corpus ; 
they have struggled too long to establish con- 
stitutional governments and to regulate liberty 
by law to willingly put it into the hands of any 
man at his discretion to exercise military des- 
potism over them. 


and hang and do what he pleases with the pop- 
ulation under his command, and that his army 
can control. What says the Constitution ? 
‘*The privilege of the writ of habeae corpus shall 
not be suspended unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it.” 
Only during rebellion and invasion, and then 
only in case the public safety of the nation re- 


quires it, can anybody suspend it; and yet the | 


Senator from Missouri coolly brings here into 
the American Senate, in the face of the free 


people of this country, who have not yet sur- | 


rendered up their liberties to Congress or any- 


body else, who have given certain powers to the | 


Federal Government, and to the Congress of 


the United States for national purposes, and | 


who have reserved to themselves the right to 


control their domestic affairs in spite of Con- | 
gresses or Presidents, a proposition to vest the | 
discretionary authority in a subordinate oflicer 


to suspend this great writ which the fathers said 
should never be suspended except when the 
public safety required it, when rebellion or 
invasion existed, which could only be in time 
of war. 

Mr. DRAKE. Not invest in a subordinate 
officer the discretion. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. His amendment says 
that this officer may suspend it. 

Mr. DRAKE. ‘‘If such suspension be 
authorized by the President.”’ 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; if the Presi- | 


dent authorizes him he may suspend the writ. 
He is to do it. ‘‘He shall declare martial 


law,’’ no matter what the disturbance; there | 


is no discretion; this officer shall put every 
man, woman, and child within the county or 


district under martial law, and quarter his | 


troops upon them in atime of peace. Why, 
sir, | beg pardon for having used the word 
‘*monstrous’’ in reference to this proposition, 
because it was offensive to the Senator from 
Missouri; and I would say nothing which 
should offend him ; but there is no term wkich I 
could use—there 1s no expression I know of 
that in fitting words could adequately condemn 
such a proposition as this in the eyes of the 
American people. 


The people themselves at home in their own | 


States, managing their domestic affairs, may 
take such action to keep the peace in every 
county as they think proper. They may sus- 


pend the writ of habeas corpus among them- | 


selves. The Legislature of Georgia or of 


South Carolina may put a county under mili- || 


tary control. Itis an act of their own; but 
the people of this country have never given 
the power to this central Government at Wash- 
ington, not even to President and Congress 
combined, to declare martial law, or to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus in a single 
county in a State, not even in time of war, 
except it be a war of invasion or rebellion, and 
then only when the safety of the nation re- 
quires it. 


Why, sir, what is martial | 
law? The will of the commander to imprison | 


a . = 
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I will say no more, sir, in regard to that 
amendment, though there is much more that 
ought to be said in its condemnation. 

I desired to say a word to the colored mem- 
bers of the Georgia Legislature who have been 
brought here for the purpose of creating a 
public sentiment that should prolong the Le 
gislature of that State and give power to the 
men now controlling the State, contrary to the 
constitution of the State. If my voice could 
reach them, and if it could reach every col- 
ored man in the South, | would say beware 
how you usurp unauthorized power. Remem- 
ber it was by usurpation, injustice, and wrong 
that your race was enslaved for centuries, and 
now in the first hour of your emancipation do 
not become the advocates of usurpation and 
wrong. ‘This may be turned upon you. An- 
other Legislature in Georgia or in some other 
State once in power may seek to perpetuate 
itself or to exercise powers in violation of your 
rights if you now set the example. 

{ think that too much attention is being given 
| by the colored people of the South to this right 
of suffrage and political questions. I voted to 
| give them the franchise. J am glad to have 
|| them possess it. I believed it was necessary 
to the institution of loyal governments in the 
South—necessary to the maintenance of the 
liberties of the colored man himself that he 
| should have the right to vote. But going to 
the polls once a year and depositing a vote for 
somebody he never knew, and perhaps never 
heard of till then, will neither give him shelter 
for his wife and children nor a home for him 
self. ‘To make the colored man an independent 
man he wants a homestead, he wants a little 
cabin where he may gather his wife and his 
family around him, and that shall be his castle 
and his home, into which none can enter with- 
out his permission. Let him turn his atten 
tion to that, and exercise the right of suffrage 
too. Let the colored men and their friends, 
instead of devoting their whole energies to the 
organization of the colored people for voting 
purposes, organize them into labor associations, 
teach them sobriety, industry, and the import- 
ance of havinga home that they may call their 
own ; for no class of people will ever be really 
independent, and feel that manhood which 
should belong to men, till they have homes that 
they may call their own. So long as they are 
mere tenants or hirelings they are dependents ; 
and in my judgment the best thing for the col- 
ored people to do to establish their real inde- 
pendence and liberty is to provide themselves 
with homes of their own. 

I would say to the people of my State, and, 
if my voice could reach them, to every Repub- 
lican in this land, ‘‘ Beware how you undertake 
to impose a constitution, or a Legislature in 
| violation of the constitution, upon an unwill- 
ing people ;’’ for it is the making of a constitu 
tion for the people of the State of Georgia if 
you put into it a clause that their Legislature 
shall hold two years longer than the people 
themselves have said. 1 would say to my 
Republican friends, ‘‘ Remember the rock on 
|| which the Democratic party split—that great 
Democratic party which had substantially 
ruled this country for more than half a cen- 
tury, had carried it triumphantly through the 
war of 1812, through the Mexican war, and had 
administered its affairs to the satisfaction gen- 
erally of the people, under whose administra. 
tion the Government had grown to an unex- 
ampled degree in the history of the world.’’ 
That great party in all its strength, in 1856 
| undertook to force upon the inhabitants of the 
then feeble Territory of Kansas a constitution 
|| against the will of that people, and on that rock 
| that party went down, to rise no more till it 
|, shall again become the advocate of justice, lib- 
erty, and equality. 
|| ‘The Republican party has hada noblecaree: 
|| and has a glorious history. Less than ten years 
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ago ittook possession of this Government, then 
without credit, without an army; with its Navy 

cattered purposely to the four quarters of the 
globe, not a ship afloat that could enter a south- 
ern harbor; unable to borrow money except at 


the most extravagant rates, and scarcely at all. | 


hen, sir, the abolition of slavery was not 
contemplated; but look at what has occurred. 


At the July session in 1861 I had the honor | 
of introducing into this body a bill declaring || 


that any slave who by the consent of his mas- 
ter was permitted to work upon rebel forti- 
fications, or in aid of the rebel service, should 


be free; and with the assistance of my Re- || 


publican associates in this House and the 
oiher we made that billalaw. It seems now 
a small matter, but it was the commencement 
of the freedom of the colored race. At that 
time there were generals in your Army who 
when they captured slaves in arms against the 
country restored them to their masters; and 


it was not until by act of Congress, brought | 


about by my friend from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 


Witson, |] whointroduced the bill, making it an | 
article of war that any oflicer who should thus | 


return a Slave to his master should be dismissed 
the service, that the abominable practice was 
prevented. Then came the abolition of slavery 
in this District, by the payment to the ewnerof 
the valueofthe slave. ‘hen came the great con- 
fiscation act of July, 1862, which declared that 
the slave of every rebel who came within our 
lines, or who was found ina district of country 
occupied by our troops, should be free. Then 
followed the emancipation proclamation, de- 
claring the slaves in certain States and parts 
of States beyond our lines free. 
the great constitutional amendment, declaring 


that henceforth and forever every person within | 
the jurisdiction of the Republic should be free. | 


‘Lhen followed the civil rights act, protecting 
every citizen in the land in his equal rights of 
person and of property. Then came the four- 
teenth amendment, securing the rights of free- 
dom and citizenship to every inhabitant of the 
land; and last came the fifteenth amendment, 
securing the right of suffrage, without regard 
to race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

And, sir, all these acts were accomplished, 
1 am sorry to have to say, without the aid of 
our Democratic friends. When the history 


of this country shall be written it will appear |) 
that a race was emancipated and freedom 


established-in spite of the votes of the Demo- 
cratic party. All these great acts were accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of the Re- 
publican party alone. And what more? Why, 
sir, under the auspices of that party the great 
rebellion was suppressed, and the nation, which 


went into the war feeble, without credit, and | 


sneered at by foreign Powers, came out of it 


with its credit restored, its power more firmly | 
established than ever before, and universally | 


recognized throughout the world as among the 
most formidable Powers of earth. 

Why, sir, whose heart did not swell within 
him with patriotic pride when a year ago the 
words uttered in this Chamber by an American 
Senator on the subject of the outrages upon 


our commerce during the war produced a sen- | 
sation throughout the whole continent of Eu- | 


rope, and shook with alarm that powerful nation 


by whose permission, if not connivance, they | 


had been carried on? 


And, sir, the Republican party and the nation | 
achieved all its triumphs under the bannersof | 


justice, of law, and of liberty. Let us not 
tarnish those banners now by such an act of 
usurpation and injustice as forcing a Legisla- 
ture upon the people of Georgia. Strong as 


the Republican party is, while based on the | 
principles of humanity and justice, on obedi- | 


ence to the Constitution and to law, which were 


the banners under which all our triumphs were || 


achieved, I beg of you not to weaken it nor 


| tarnish its glorious record by an unwarranted || 
| assumption of power in this case. 
| be justified upon the principles of constitu- || 


if adopted, are destructive of that liberty for | 
| which freemen have contended for centuries, 


' gia billas it came from the House of Represent- 


| struction is ended. 


| resting upon any are those growing out of the 





Then came | 


| people and the Government. 
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| 
It cannot | 


i} 


tional law. Some of the pending amendments, 


liberty regulated by law. | 
Let us then, Mr. President, pass this Geor- 


atives, and put an end to the questions grow- 
ing out of the war. Georgia restored, and recon- 


| character of the people is the expressjo, 





We have already passed 
the thirteenth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth 
amendments, securing to every inhabitant of 
the land equality of rights, civil and political, 
without regard to race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. The only disabilities now 


rebellion. Let them speedily be removed, so 
that there shall be no man in allthis land who 
can look upon another and say, ‘‘ My rights 
are greater than thine.’’ 

And, sir, as the word ‘‘ slave’’ can never 
again be used to designate a human being 
within the limits of this broad Republic, so let 
the time speedily come when there shall be none | 
to whom the word ‘‘rebel’’ can apply. Then 
ail, standing equal before the law, will learn to 
respect each other as brethren of one common 
country, interested alike in securing to all the 
blessings of peace and good government. 


State of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. 8S. FOWLER, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE SENATE OF THE Unitep States, 
April 19, 1870. | 

The Senate having underconsideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 1335) to admit the State of Georgia to repre- 
sentation in the Congress of the United States— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. Presipent: The Senate isugain engaged 
upon the consideration of the independence and 
integrity of one of the States of the Union. 
Ten years of agitation, secession, war, and 
strife have made some impression upon the 
It is not within 
the range of our experience to determine what 
that change may be. No human foresight can 
now predict the influence of the past ten years 
upon the character of the people. No nation 
has ever been able to withstand the agencies 
of change that long and violent wars evoke ; 
and the more especially is this the case in sec- 
tional contests. ‘The sooner this subject is 
removed from the public mind the sooner will 
the safety of our institutions be assured. 

Of all Governments known ours is least 
calculated to withstand the changes wrought 
upon public opinion. Our institutions are the 
creatures of public sentiment and cannot sur- 
vive great revolutions in it. They are plastic 
and conform to the hands that mold them. 
They have no self-resistant power which can 
subject and bend the thought of the people to 
conformity. Despotic Governments are more 
fixed in their character, have more power of 
resistance, are far less sensitive to the touch 
of thought than republics. Some of the former 
are so inflexible as almost to defy the power 
of time and the march of mind. They are 
endowed not only with great power of resist- 
ance, but have a capacity to direct even the 
thoughts of the citizen into the desired channel. | 
Such is the Chinese system, the most efficient | 
and unchanging that history records. Genera- 
tions reaching far beyond the domain of his- 
tory enjoyed the same form and practice that | 
the present furnishes for our observation and | 
instruction. 

It is not the same with republics. They | 
cannot long withstand the influences of time. | 
A dense population, the accumulation of 
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wealth, great activity, all mold the public m;,, 
lo these causes we add agitation, war. ...; 
civil strife, and the effect is redoubled. 


I 
their sentiments, and these depend who}l, 
the subjects considered. The subject of 
and all the exciting questions that are cq), 
lated to arouse resentment and sectional q, 
mosity, orto perpetuate hatreds already fyryy, 
tend only to crystallize them into more 
manent and pernicious forms ; but governyy.. 
cannot survive the existence of fraternal {q, 
ings. It cannot remain a republic with op, 
half governed by the other. The people myy 
voluntarily unite in the supportof the Goyer, 
ment or it cannot long survive the influence, |, 
will require but a few years of arbitrary ry), 
either by the military or political machinery. 
to accustom the people to obedience or to ex». 
ning and address. 

It is ever agreeable to conform our actin; 
to the current of public opinion, or at all events 
to that of the party or persons with whom we 
are accustomed to act. It would, indeed, be x» 
in this instance if duty did not demand a higher 
and different course. The present is by fy 
the most important question that has appear { 
in this Chamber. It involves the honor and 
dignity of an old and honored Commonwealt\; 
one of the thirteen Colonies that began a new 
era of civil liberty in America. It dues more: 
it involves the very framework of our ciy; 
institutions, the integrity and glory of the kh, 
public. Still more: in this question, in jis 
permanent decision, is involved the hopes of 
mankind in free government everywhere. [he 
purchase of a present party advantage, or tha: 
of the satisfaction of a part of the people fora 
short time, at such a cost, would be but a sai 
work. Our conduct should be governed by tie 
considerations of the safety and permanency o! 
the Republic, the future happiness and frater 
nity of the citizens of every State. No class o! 
our people can purchase exemptions from the 
arduous struggles of life, or the burdens imposed 
by our struggle and its wonderful results. Free 
dom and its advantages must be purchased 
always at their own severe price. 

In this, as in all other great questions, the 
demands of duty must be satisfied. The inter. 
est and future good of the people, the solemn 
obligations that our oaths, recorded in our 
hearts and constantly demanding obedience 
to the Constitution of our Republic impose, 
are paramount to all other considerations. 
Congress by the Constitution is made the law 
making power in certain specified and del: 
gated provinces. Over such subjectsand within 
certain prescribed limitations the power o! 
Congress extends. This Government is one 
of limitations. Written and specific grants 
have been made to it by the people. hes 
grants are to be construed strictly and agains 
the exercise of authority not in its favor. | 
sustains two marked relations to the people: 
the first to the whole people of the Unite: 
States, the second to the people of the severa 
States as local and independent organization’. 
The members of this body are in a high ani 
peculiar sense the representatives of the loca. 
organizations. They are not less so perba; 
of the whole people; but they are at the sam’ 
time the potential presence and action of t) 
States. Both of these relations have been co" 
stituted in the interest of the people indivi: 


War 


ually, and collectively of the nation and the 


State. 

The duty of a representative arises out 0: 
and partakes of the high character of his ms 
sion and function. He is here as the expres 


sion of the will of his district or his State, whi: 


are both subordinate to the rights and inter 
ests of the whole people of the nation and t\ 
several States. The entire machinery of t)' 


Government as a whole has been formed in the 
interests of the inalienable and indefeasi)'« 
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sichts of the individual. While the national 
_wers are in the interest of the individual in 
--. national relations, the powers of the State 
on in hislocaland sectional interests. The rep- 
_ceptative is here to give expression to the will 
\¢ his constituents, and he is supposed to bring 
ure their conscience, integrity, honor, wisdom, 
rity, and fidelity. He knows no party and 
nresents no party, eitherin religion, politics, 
‘society. He is the representative of the 
: “His mission is to execute their will. 


} 
Opie. 


lis function is to do what they would do could 


‘ey be present in person. The trust is too 
_acred, too solemn, too high to be committed 
.) an incompetent, unjust, or corrupt person. 
\y such man can represent the will of a con- 
eituency. They are inflexibly honest and pure- 
earted. ‘They are generous, wise, and chari- 
table. They claim and are entitled to the 
highest virtues, and can be represented by no 
other qualities. Gross immoralities, rash and 
despotic tempers, intemperste, profane, and 
vulgar men cannot represent any people. The 
man who carries into legislation the love of 
party or the interest of an individual or a class 
asarule of action is no more a representa- 
tive of an American constituency than a wolf 
or hyena. 

In every free community there is of necessity 
a conflict of forces, and it is sometimes difficult 
to determine the true one or to ascertain the 
true resultant of all the forces in existence. To 
do thisdemands large experience and calm judg- 
ment, quickened by culture and sincere love of 
truth, Legislation should be under the power 
of the highest wisdom and the purest purpose. 
Party, while it may and is founded on some 
yreat truth or publie good, is under the control 
of self-interest, ambition, and perverted zeal. 
Again, itis transitory and often wrong. It will 

lecoy the best from the path of virtue if they 
follow itsdevious tracks. There is, then, but 
onerule, and that isimmortal and unchangeable 
principle. In the present case we are not legis- 
ating for afriend, & person, or a party. Our 
action is demanded in the interest of the people 
ofa State. It isnot for arace, or for any party 
advantage or interests. The divisions in the 

State of Georgia ask us not to espouse their 
distinctions and quarrels. We are now called 
upon to restore them to their former relations 
to the Union, and that upon terms of equality 
with the several States in the Union. In doing 
this we are to adjust her relations so that she 
may exercise her rights under the Iederal 
Constitution, andat the same time that the peo- 
ple may have and enjoy their rights under the 
constitution of the State of Georgia. 

The State constitution is the measure of the 
exercise of popular will in local affairs. It is 
supremeand all-authoritative in its sphere, and 
embraces that portion of power not surrendered 
to the General Government or withheld from 
voth by the people. As the nation may not pass 
the limits of powergranted to it by the people, 
it may not invade the domain reserved by the 
States and the people of the States. 

_ the first inquiry in reference to the State of 
Georgia is, what is the provision of the consti- 
tution that is before us now for interpretation? 
Have we authority under the Constitution to 
exercise such a power? Is there such an 
occasion as demands and justifies such an 
exercise of power if we have it ? 
lhe constitution of Georgia provides that— 
The election for members of the General Assem- 


hl 
November of every second year, except the first 
election, which shall be within sixty days after the 
ajournment of this convention.”’ 
_ the convention adjourned March 11, 1868. 
he election was then held in April, 1868. 
By a fair and just interpretation an election 
would be held in November, 1870, and a new 
egislature would convene January, 1871. 
Against this interpretation of the constitution 


y shall begin on Tuesday after the first Monday in | 











State of Gre orgia Mr. Fowler. 


there isnoobjection. Why, then, should Con- 
gress presume to give an interpretation to the 
constitution ? 

The present Governor and the present Legis 
lature assume the right of perpetuating the 
Legislature fortwo years, in violation ofthe true 
meaning of the instrument ; notonly that, but 
of perpetuating the body indefimtely. The 
danger not only to the peace and happiness 
of the people of the State of Georgia, but to 
the whole country, demands of us adeclaration 


of our interpretation of this instrument before | 


thrusting an assumption so bold and so danger- 
ous into the hands of a party of men who are 
now possessed of most hostile and dangerous 
sentiments against their opponents. ‘To send 
the present Governor back to Georgia with 
such a bold and unlawful purpose is a declara- 
tion of war and subjugation. 
rate an unauthorized, unlimited, despotic, and 
unfriendly power over the people. Certainly 
such an act could not be contemplated under 
our form of government without the most 
cogent reasons forits exercise. Indeed, I can- 
not contemplate any circumstances that could 
for a moment justify such an exercise of arbi- 
trary, dangerous, and repulsive power. The 
proposition is so imprudent, so indelicate, so 
disgusting, that its contemplation demands an 
examination of the facts that have and do now 
exist. 

Upon what grounds can Congress base such 
arightto act? It is assumed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [ Mr. Sumner | ‘‘ that Geor- 
gia has lapsed into a state of insecurity and 
uncertainty, so that without the intervention 
of Congress the people cannot be assured in 
the enjoyment of their rights.’’ 
broad, indefinite, and uncertain statement de- 
rived from an equally unsafe and uncertain 
ground. As proof of the proposition it is 
affirmed that ‘* the colored members were ex- 
pelled from the Legislature while the orgies of 
the Kuklux Klan prevailed throughout the 
State.”’ 

The colored members were expelled from 
the Legislature upon the following grounds: 
it was affirmed that neither the Constitution 
of the United States, nor the constitution or 
laws of Georgia, nor the acts of reconstruction, 
authorized their right to sit in thathody. The 
case was carried up to the supreme court of 
the State, and it was decided by that tribunal 
in favor of the rights of the colored members 
to their seats. There the question should have 
rested until that decision was executed in good 
faith by the State. But before the decision 
of the supreme court had been carried into 
effect Congress interposed and the Legislature 
was organized by military power. ‘The wrong 
done io the colored members was thus cor- 
rected before the decision of the State court 
was enforced. 

I desire now to recur to some additional facts 
in the history of this State. The new consti- 
tution of Georgia was adopted by an election 
held from the 20th to the 23d of April, 1868. 
By act of Congress, June 25, certain States, 
among which was Georgia, were admitted into 
the Union. On the same day the State govern- 
ment was inaugurated, and July 22 military 
rule was withdrawn. 
ceeded to legislate upon all questions interest- 
ing to the State, and to do acts which only a 
State could do. 
amendments. They elected United States Sen- 
ators. Their election was certified by the Gov- 
ernor as regular and legal. The members of 
the House of Representatives were admitted 
to their seats, and participated in the legis- 
lation of Congress during the Fortieth Con- 
gress. The Senators not having appeared until 
after the expulsion of the colored members, 
were not admitted to their seats on that ac- 
count. It will be borne in mind that all the acts 
of the Legislature have been executed as the 


It is to inaugu- | 


Such is the | 


The Legislature pro- | 





They ratified constitutional || 
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laws of the State of Georgia, both before and 
after the expulsion. The Governor executed 
them as the lawsof the State. The laws of the 
Fortieth Congress were passed by the votes of 
the Georgia members. 

The expulsion of the colored members was 
illegal and arbitrary, but not without color of 
authority. Its remedy was before the courts. 
where it was decided properly and in the in 
terest of equal rights to all. It did notin any 
manner invalidate the act of Congress admit 
ting Georgia as a State in the Union if such 
act was valid and had virtue to restore the 
State. If it had not that virtue then it wa 
because Georgia was already in the Union and 
entitled to representation without it. [neither 
case, then, the act of the Georgia Legislature 
could not invalidate the act of admission or 
the status of the State without such act. If, 
then, the act of expulsion was illegal its rem- 
edy was judicial and could not affect the rela 
tions of the State to the Federal Government 
any more than an illegal act of a citizen, the 
improper decision of a judge, or an unconsti- 
tutional act of a Legislature, unless this Gov- 
ernment has become one of will and not of 
law. As long as we look to courts for the 
adjudication of rights and the adjustment of 
wrongs under laws we are forbidden to resort 
to Congress until after the proper remedy has 
been exhausted. ‘To change this course will 
be to make an act of Congress equivalent to 
the order of a military commander or the decree 
of a despot. So far from supporting the prop- 
osition from the Senator of Massachusetts, the 
history of the expulsion of the Georgia colored 
citizens and the relief they asked from the 
State courts and received, go to prove that the 
rights of the people are assured in that State. 
There is no ground in this transaction to sup- 
port the charge. 

Let us examine the second charge, that the 
Kuklux Klans threaten the peace ot the State. 
This is a question of more difficulty, as it cou 
tains suflicient truth to darken and defame the 
whole population of a State. It is one of those 
effective weapons in the hands of ademagogue 
or an Iago that can be used to poison the lives, 
happiness, and prosperity of a whole com 
munity. I will frankly admit, and with far 
more regret than those who sweep the moral 
sense from the minds of States and communi- 
ties, that bands of men organized for improper 
and dangerous purposes do exist, and that they 
have been used for wicked and unlawful pur- 
poses in a most reprehensible, dishonorable, 
cowardly, barbarous manner. This admission 
is made upon the evidence of acommon rumor 
instigated by interested and prejudiced parti 
sans inflamed by ambition and pressed by fear. 
It is an admission broad and far too liberal in 
favor of those who make it. While admitting 


| as true what I have of certain individuals in a 


community, I do not desire to be understood 
as predicating such a statement of the whole 
people or of any considerable number of tnem. 
There are at present two political parties in 
Georgia: one, the Republican, composed of a 
small number of consistent Union men and the 
colored people, with a considerable number 
of original rebels, who have left their former 
friends, with what motives I will not say; and 
the other the Conservative party, composed of 
the great body of the intelligent and consistent 
rebels, some Union men, and some colored men. 
It is principally of the last party that I shall 
speak in this view of the case. Itis of that party, 
that embraces the great body of the white pop 
ulation of the State, that allegations have been 
made. Itis alleged of them that they ‘‘ threaten 
to regain their pernicious power ;’’ ‘‘ imperil 
the State ;’’ ‘‘to offer up Unionists, white and 
black ;’’ ‘*to sacrifice reconstruction ;’’ and 
such general, vague, ominous, sweeping denun 
ciations of the inhabitants, 
Society, States, communities, and parties are 
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made up of individuals, and manifest only | 


such characteristics as are found in their units. 
in none is there unmixed evil or good. 
is, however, more of good than evil in the 
worst individuals, communities, and parties ; 


and there is no honest man that will pronounce | 


himself free from faults. Itis the very essence 


of hypocrisy to assert ourselves ‘* conscious of | 


nosins.’’ ** Theheartso conscious is divorced 
from sincerity, humility, and fact.’’ There 


external senses and said om to themselves,’’ 
these Brahmins have become Brahm, but they 
are dead, dry dust. 
but of men in their ordinary development, as 
David, Alfred, Washington, and Thomas, who 
having many and 
neverthelessincarnated. In estimating themas 
we should ourselves we would find great errors 
and strong springs to still greater, under the 
proper pressure. I am certain that no good 
man would be estimated from the unhappy 
moment when the evil genius of his nature was 
triumphant; nor would he be estimated from 
the accidents and occasional irregularities, 
errors, and wrongs that he may have done. 
Although frail he is charitable and sincere, 
and trusts in the forgiveness and charities of 
his fellow-men. He demands this for himself 
and he concedes itto others. As no man’s 
character should be determined from a single 
action or a single attribute, so no community 
should be judged from single member of it, 
or from one or many outrages and violations 
of law. Our Creator, who has so wonderfully 
formed us, has placed us under laws far more 
authoritative and commanding than ever were 
enacted by Legislatures. It isa law of the 
human mind to struggle forever against crime. 
‘This is true of man individually and collect- 
ively. No religion, no custom, no resolve or 


purpose can arrest the assertion of this prin- || 
The paganism of the ancient world | 
deified vices, but punished them in men. In 


ciple. 


the language of Rousseau : 

The holy voice of nature, stronger than that of 
ihe gods, madeitself heard and respected and obeyed 
on earth, and seemed to banish, as it were, to the 
confinement of heaven guilt and the guilty.’”’ 

Cicero says: 

“There is one true and original law conformable 
to reason and to nature diffused over all, invariable, 
eternal, which calls to the fulfillment of duty and to 
abstinence from injustice, and which calls with that 
irresistible voice which is felt in all its authority 
wherever it is heard. ‘This law cannot be abolished 
or curtailed, nor affected in its sanctions by any law 
of man. whole senate, a whole people, cannot 
dispense from its paramount obligation. It requires 


nor is it different at Rome, at Athens, now and in 
the ages before and after, but in all ages and in all 
nations itis and has been and will be one and ever- 
lasting; one as that God, its great author and pro- 
mulgator, who is the common sovereign of all man- 
kind, is himself one. Man is truly man as he yields 
to the divine influence. He cannot resist it but by 
flying as it were from his own bosom and laying 


aside the general feelings of humanity, by which | 
very act he must have inflicted on himself the se- 
verest of punishments, even though he were to avoid | 


whatever is usually accounted punishment.”’ 


Such is the opinion of the great Roman, who | 


took a calmer, deeper, broader view of human 


motive and human character than those who | 
against | 
he same | 


breathe only denunciation and fore 
those who do not look through 
glasses that they do. 

It has passed from their memories that the 
people of Georgia speak the English language, 
are governed by the common law, read Shaks- 


peare and Milton, and were of the number who || 
made, adopted, and have continued to read the | 
Declaration of Independence and the Federal | 
Constitution; that their brightest jewels are | 


those who fell on the battle-fields ofthe Revolu- 
tion. [tis forgotten that among the most con- 
servative, peaceable, law-abiding, Union-loving 
of the Republic were the people of this noble 
Commonwealth. Is it forgotten that her Repre- 
sentatives were among the most gifted, upright, 
patriotic, and public-spirited in the councils of 


There | 


|| ing to remove. 
may be some men who have “ closed all their || 


Of such I do not speak, | 


rreat virtues, have them | 
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the nation; that in all the nation’s trials she 
was prompt to meet all the requirements, and 
to support the burdens that were assigned to 


'her. It is true that she went reluctantly into 


the rebellion, and furnished much of the ma- 
terial of the war. It is the wounds of that 
period that we are now seeking to heal; it is 
the disaffection that we desire to cure ; it is the 
alienation and dissatisfaction that we are seek- 
Is the remedy for these mala- 
dies to be found in calumny and detraction as 
basis for injustice and tyranny? Is it reason- 
able and honorable to seize upon the accidental 
violations of law, and charge them upon the 
whole people because they differ in their polit- 
ical opinions from us? Are the industrious 
and upright people responsible for the outlaws 
whom they cannot restrain, and who are as 


| dangerous to the orderly of one party as another? 
| If the State government was in their hands this 
| could be aflirmed with more show of truth and 
| honor. 


Unjust as has become the wholesale 
denunciation of th> people of the South, and 
especially of Georgia, it might pass as the note 
of the angry and disappointed ; but when the 
proposition is made to legislate upon such a 
pretext against them, reason, humanity, and 
patriotism revolt at the cruelty. ‘This kind of 
legislation and cowardice has been so well 
described by Mr. Burke, in his speech at Bris- 


|| tol, that I shall quote his great words: 


“This way of proscribing the citizen by denom- 


|| inations and general descriptions dignified by the 


name of reasons of State and security for constitu- 
tions and Commonwealtis, is nothing better at bot- 
tom than the miserable invention of an ungenerous 


| ambition, which would fain hold the sacred trust, of 
| power, without any of the energies that give a title 


to it; areceipt of policy made up of adetestable com- 
pound of malice, cowardice, and sloth. They would 
govern men against their will, but in that govern- 
ment they would be discharged from the exercise of 
vigilance, providence, and fortitude; and, therefore, 
that they may sleep on their watch, they consent to 
take some one division of the society into partner- 
ship of the tyranny over the rest. But let govern- 
ment, in what form it may be, comprehend the whole 


| in its justice, and restrain the suspicious by its vigil- 


atice; let it keep watch and ward; let it discover by 


l! its sagacity and punish by its firmness alldelinquency | 


against its power, whenever delinquency exists inthe 
overt acts; and then it will be as safeas ever God and 
nature intended it should be. Crimes are the acts of 
individuals, and not of denominations; and there- 
fore arbitrarily to class men under general descrip- 


tions in order to proscribe and punish them in the | 


lump for a presumed delinquency, of which perhaps 
but a part, perhaps none at allare guilty, isindeeda 
compendious method and saves a world of trouble 
about proof; butsuch a method, instead of being law, 


| is an act of unnatural rebellion against the legal 
dominion of reason and justice; and this vice in any | 


constitution that entertains it at one time or other 


| will certainly bring on its ruin.’’ 
no commentator to render it distinetly intelligible; || 


It is true that the proposed movement in 
Georgia is not religious, as it was in the case 
discussed by Mr. Burke; but it has less merit 
in its demands, and is founded on political afiili- 
ations. ‘The distinctions in the present case 
grow out of a difference in opinions on social 
and political questions, and it is the glory of 
our institutions that those who entertain them 


| are protected in the enjoyment of them, in the 
propagation and triumph of them, if such suc- | 


cess can be attained by reason and the influence 


| of the press and speech. I have not attempted 


to dispute the existence of outrage and crime 
in Georgia; but I protest against attributing 
its existence to the whole people and the 
punishing them for it. If it has not been pun- 
ished who is responsible for it? Those who 
have had the government in their hands, most 
assuredly. ‘The State had been under military 
rule until the accession of the present Gov- 
ernor, when it was recalled for a short period, 
but soon returned. Responsibility rests upon 
those who hold the power, and their failure is 
the condemnation of the people and of Him 
who governs the universe. 
not pursue this theme, but reserve my remarks 
on it for another part of my speech. If, then, 
the consequence of outrages and infractions 
of law rests upon those who govern, is it rea- 


sonable, is it honest, is it just to punish the | 
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positively, nothing that would condemn 


_ charge of ‘* Kuklux,’’ 


| tending ‘‘ex necessitate rei.’’ 








At present I shall | power we bow in humble submission at its 
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whole people for the incapacity or want ,, 
vigilance of those whose duty it is to exo, 
the law upon the guilty? hoe 

Again, what evidence have we that Georgi, 
isin the lawless condition affirmed? Not)... 
human being before a court of justice. ol 
in all candor if for the last year the condij;,,, 
of that State has been shown to be dangerpy. 
to any portion of its inhabitants? Cay ,,, 
rely on the base statement of strangers and per. 
sons acting under the stimulus of fear, am\,. 
tion,and self-interest to support such a charge 
Let it not be forgotten that the accused hay. 
no voice on this floor to defend their hono.. 
or their rights. Does not justice and commoy, 
honor dictate moderation and prudence if yo; 
charity and magnanimity? If, indeed, there 
were more truth than there really is to base 
the charge upon the remedy must be found 
elsewhere than in arbitrary and unwarranted 
legislation. ‘The remedy is a well-regulate) 
public sentiment, enforced by local State goy. 
ernments chosen by the free and equal ballo: 
of the people. Such a public sentiment ig the 
work of time properly employed in the culture 
of the moral and intellectual faculties of the 
people. The imposition of a government upon 
the people against their consent and contrary 
to the express authority of their constitution 
approved by Congress, and thus disfranchising 
them for two years, can find no possible justiti. 
cation in the wholesale and unwarrantable 
‘** danger to Unionists, 
white and colored,’’ ‘‘ sacrifice of reconstrac- 
tion,’’ that has furnished the stimulus for this 
new revolution. 

L come now to examine some of the argu- 
ments in favor of the power of Congress thus to 
interfere with 9 local State government. ‘The 
first and by far the most formidable argument 
of all is contained in that short but terribly ex- 
pressive phrase, ‘‘ x necessitate rei.’’ 1t would 
be a vain and foolish presumption in any man 
to speak lightly or disrespectfully of such an 
argument. I trust that I have too much rev- 
erence to pass by this venerable and potential 
authority, sanctified and hoary with centuries 
of rule. ‘The blood of generations, the ruins 
of empires, the ashes of cities, the lives and 
sufferings of martyrs and saints, hecatombs 


'of women and children trampled under the 


feet of a ‘‘ whirlwind of cavalry,’’ the roar of 


| cannon louder than the thunders of the Eter- 
| nal, the overthrow of-one set of rulers and the 


triumph of others—all the teachings of history 
admonish me of its power and warn me of its 
use. ‘They at the same time inform me that 
it has been the ally of tyrants and the foe of 
liberty, the friend of violence and the enemy 
of reason, the sword of ambition and the exe- 
cutioner of innocence, the shield of persecu- 
tion and the scourge of humanity. It has in 
all ages been the guardian of thrones, domin- 
ion, ambition, lust, cupidity, cowardice, and 
opportunity. Before its arbitrament States 
and nationalities have gonedown. Even now 
the shrieks of unhappy Poland resound in our 
ears, as her name passes from the roll ot 
nations forever, at the mention of this unpre: 
The beginning 
of the present century saw the map of Europe 
changed under its magnetic power. It kindled 


| the flames that wafted the immaculate soul 0! 


the maid of Orleans to the regions of the 
blessed. It tempered the steel that closed the 
mortal career of Madame Roland, and « 
propelled the balls that murdered the Duke 
d’ Enghien. 

If this argument is to be enforced in all its 


majestic presence, although our fathers gave 


us a written Constitution for the very purpose 


of excluding this venerable and hitherto om: 
nipotent power from its domain. When the 


inhabitants of Georgia find a State government 


mpose! 
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posed upon them contrary to their own con- 
“stgtion, and without their consent, they must 
-) assured of their rights and privileges when 
«are informed that the authority is found | 
“the compass of these three expressive pow- | 
ve. ex necessitate ret. 
“his terrible argument of tyrants only would | 
the happy and purer days of republican 
je have been driven in scorn from the pres- 
‘yee of any legislative body, but. unhappily 
vis divinity of princes and despots speaks for 
we first time in the Senate of the United States. 
i demands that all the barriers and restraints 
‘hat prudence, experience, and liberty-loving | 
natriots have thrown around the dearest inter- 
ve of men shall be broken down, and the | 
concentrated power of the nation shall be 
‘yrned loose to follow the direction of its in- 
yinets. Confiding in the virtue and intelli- 
ence of the people, their love of justice and 
equal rights, their integrity and high purpose, 
jam still unwilling to place them under the 
jominion of any power unchecked by laws that 
mit the exercise of an unbridled license. This | 
assumption is so monstrous and so repugnant 
+» every heart that has throbbed with a single 
aspiration for freedom that it must fall harm- 
‘ess, save to him who would exercise the power 
when an opportunity would present itself. 
his argument is followed by another, if not 
» powerful, yet is one so nearly related as to | 
merita passing notice. Thesame Senator, with 
a show of respect for the Constitution which 
till lingers in the minds of the Senate, attempts || 
i) derive this power from one of the most | 
vaguely defined provisions of the instrument; 
and to its interpretation he brings the vast and | 
comprehensive power of a wanton and untram- | 
meled fancy. Discarding the limitations im- 
posed by ages of learning and experience, 
spurning the safeguards and barriers against 
arbitrary power, disdaining the headlands and 
light-houses of a coasting voyager, he boldly 


turns his prow to the broad expanse of the 
ilimitable and untraversed ocean of caprice. 
(he guarantee clause is put into the crucible 
{ national sovereignty, and the last trace of 
State rights is eliminated from its considera- 
tion. Under this clause of the Constitution, 
through the enchanting power of ‘* #’ pluribus | 
unum,’’ **the States are lost in the nation.”’ 
Here is the key that unlocks the whole polit- 
cal theory of the Senator. After long years 
of labor, and a multitude of learned comment- 
aries and able judicial decisions, an easy and 
certain solution to every constitutional problem 
has been found. ‘The discovery casts a clear 
and refulgent light over the broad domain of 
interpretation. Neither lawyers, judges, nor 
politicians need any longer toil and doubt over 
the questions that may arise in its province. 
lhe bright radiance of intellectual light will 
dissipate the fear and awful solemnity of an 
oficial oath. Under the gorgeous rays of this 
new discovery all nice distinctions and mere 
legal technicalities will disappear like stars 
before the sun. Whenever questions of con- 
stitutional law arise do not toil over Hamilton, 
Madison, Ellsworth, and Marshall, but bow in 
reverence before the altars of that sacred trin- 
ity, ““E pluribus unum,’’ and the infallible 
response will come. What are the rights of the 
States under the Constitution, I ask? The 
States are lost in the nation,’’ is the simple 
and ready reply. This is a nation of independ- 
ent States. The States are merged in the || 
l nion, they are lost from our view; only na- || 
tionality remains, says the oracle. 
I am not left without ample proof of its | 
power and its application in other ages. Philip | 
of Macedon beheld with regret the inde- 
| 














pendent and sometimes jarring States of 
Greece, and cried ‘‘ 2 pluribus unum !’’ and 
down went the liberties of the republics for- 
ever. Augustus perceived its value, and the | 
world went under an empire from which || 


|| holy bishop of St. Peter’s. 
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every vestige of the republic disappeared. 


While few will contest its ample power, | 
|| many will deny its intelligence and justice. | 


It is a blind divinity, thatis justas effective on 
board a pirate’s ship as in the councils of the 
It is by no means 
choice in its associations; it has been equally 
the friend of Washington and Nicholas. If it 
has added vast territory to the United States 
it did the same for the Saracen empire. There 


is, in all probability, a period in the history of | 
| nations when it must come into full power. 


It, like the picture in the almanacs, has its 
retinue always pointing to the man inside. It 
is by no means a slothful divinity. It is at 
once progressive and aggressive. It does not 
belong to the race of Llijah’s dry bones nor 
Pharaoh's drowned Egyptians. It is indiffer- 
ent as to the choice of means, for the end 
sanctifies all the auxiliaries. Admitting the 


irresistible logic of this argument, I for one 


do not propose opposition when an enumera- 
tion of the parties is fairly made. It is true 
that the question of justice, law. policy, and 
magnanimity might still remain, but when the 
sword has triumphed ‘‘order reigns in War- 
saw.”’ 

The resources of the argument from which 


| I have selected a few points are so great that 


neither my physical nor intellectual powers 
could do justice to so profound and serious a 
question. ‘There is one of a graver character, 
if not so potent, to which I must call attention. 
It is assumed that Congress is now sitting as a 
high court of chancery, with power to supply 
the deficiency of the law. As this is a new 
field in constitutional law, I confess my inabil- 
ity to fully comprehend its force. [have exam- 
ined Story and can find no authority in him to 
supply the want of a grant of power in the 
Constitution by eitherconscience or equity. I 
have not stopped here. I have consulted the 


| debates in the formation of the Constitution 


and in the conventions that adopted it, and see 
no such power confided to the Government. 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay make no mention 


| of it; Jefferson, Calhoun, and Clay, and Web- 


ster had evidently not reached such a con- 
clusion at their deaths. But, without ques- 
tioning too closely the authority we might 


derive some light from an examination of the 


result. Let us now suppose the case submitted 
to the high court of conscience. The parties, 
be it remembered, are the State officers and 
their supporters, and their opponents denom- 
inated the disorganizers. ‘The one simple, plain 


| rule adopted for the government of the court 


is ‘*so to act that the disorganizers shall not 
rejoice.’’ ‘The case is at once adjusted by the 
rule, and on this principle law and equity have 
been harmonized. 


This chancery decision results very much | 


after the manner of that renowned African 
chancellor that divided the game according to 
the exact strictness of the law into three equal 
parts, and then proceeded by the rule of equity 
adopted in the present case to divide the prey 
between the parties to the suit. One third he 


| claimed for his official character, one for his 


services in the chase, and let him who dares 
claim the third. It is needless to say the de- 
cision filled the provisions of the rule. The 
disorganizers were dissatisfied; but the dis- 
satisfaction is readily cured by an appeal to 
the principle of ‘‘H pluribus unum.’ There 
is, besides the simplicity and clearness of the 
rule, a compendious distribution of the parties 
into patriots and disorganizers that places the 
verdict in the case beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The certainty and promptness with which great 
questions of constitutional law can be discussed 
and decided on this principle should at once 
commend it to all who are opposed to the dila- 
tory process of courts. It is a relief to the 
brains of counsel, and spares the patience and 
consciences of witnesses. 
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These three great exhaustiess fountains of con- 
stitutional interpretation are, if pressed to the 
full measure of their capacity, adequate for any 
emergency that may arise in the revolutions of 
time. ‘They are equal to every exigency that 

| may arise, from a town meeting to the inaugu- 
ration of a dictator. ‘They have that tolera- 
tion chat indifference to right and wrong always 
contributes to personal or party behests, with- 
out any diminution of stern efficiency. The 
time may demand their exercise, but be that 
day fatal to human freedom far in a dim and 
receding future. 

As | have in other bills expressed my opin- 
ions of the powers of the guarantee clause, the 
** senatus consultum,’’ ** the sword in the seab- 
bard,’’ | will content myself with one remark. 
The government to be imposed on Georgia is 
a selt-perpetuating one. But the government 
guarantied is to be a republican one. A re- 
publican government is one made by, and to be 
altered by, and administered according to the 
will of the people. The Georgia government 
is therefore not such a government as the Con- 
stitution guaranties. ‘There is no power to 
force a government administered by a Legis- 
lature constructed by military power, perpetu- 
ated at its own will contrary to the terms of the 
constitution, contained in the Constitution of 
the United States according to interpretations 
that our experience has yet given to that instru- 
ment. 

The present discussion in some respects is 
to my mind a sad and mournful spectacle. 
Were some stranger to present himself in this 
Chamber he would suppose the great body of 
the southern people were a race of ‘ prede- 
termined and predestinated criminals against 
human intercourse itself whom no faith could 
bind.”’ Having learned from the teachings of 
revolutionary ancestors the value of our insti- 
tutions, I have ever loved to cherish the deepest 
devotion for the character and honor of the 
whole people, ‘‘so dear to every true Ameri- 
can heart,’’ I cannot without feelings of regret 
and anxiety hear the bold and unchastened de- 
nunciation of those I do nowand expect in the 
future to call my countrymen, to whose fidelity 
and patriotism are to be intrusted a large share 
of the honors and glories of the nation. ‘The 
reputation of each State and each citizen of the 

State is a part of the reputation and glory of 
| every other one. The disgrace ofany one should 
be felt like a wound and mourned as a personal 
affliction. If the natural dictates of humanity 
did not lead us to cherish a generous love for 
all who have loved, followed, and bled for the 
emblem of our national honor, self-respect, and 
a decent regard for the sentiments of a civil- 
ized world bid us protect the good name of 
our countrymen. ‘There is an injunction of 
high authority which history and theexperience 
of mankind prove may not be violated with 
impunity. ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor’’ is as obligatory now as 
when it was delivered to the leader of the Israel- 
| ites. 

This sacred precept enjoins a reverence for 
the reputation of our fellow-men ; but it goes 
still further and enjoins upon us the detection 
and arrest of a slanderer as we would the spy 
that was seeking the destruction of our armies. 
While crime and the criminals may not be con- 
cealed or protected from public condemnation 
and punishment, the good, the innocent, and 
upright may not be mingled in the reproach 
and penalties justly imposed on the guilty. 
Much of the unjust and unbridled aspersion of 
the great body of the southern people is due to 
the unhappy and disjointed times in which we 
| live. Sectional antagonism, along, destructive 
| 














war, marked with violence and barbarity in 
| many cases unworthy of the people and the 
age, and sadly reflecting upon the elevating and 
refining influences of our institutions, has en- 
| gendered bitter hatreds and malignant feelings. 
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These are magnified through the cowardice, 
cupidity, and revenge of spies and informers. 
Thus the healthy tone of public sentiment has 
been destroyed, justice and moderation have 
been set aside, and bitter denunciation and 
the applause of a morbid approbation obtain. 
‘The unreasonable and inflammatory appeals 
secure love of that hollow-hearted and seduc- 
tive siren that has carried swarms of worshipers 
after making day and night hideous with their 
wild orgies. ‘These worse than bacchanalian 
revels keep alive the flames of discord and put 
far off the return of a cordial and fraternal 
ence. 

Nor would I disguise the discontent and un- 
friendly sentiments of the ruling element South 
toward the Government as it is now adminis- 
tered, both State and national. ‘To expect any 
other state of feelings would argue inattention 
toand ignorance of human nature. Theclangor 
of arms still rings in their ears that carried 
from the family altar the first born of every 
household, The footprints of their loved and 
lost have scarcely been erased from around 
the home they once cheered and ornamented. 
(beir institutions have been overthrown, their 
habits and views of life all rudely and unex- 
pectedly changed. ‘Their houses have been 
consumed, their fields devastated, theirrevenues 
swept from their hands; their wivesand daugh- 
ters, whom they loved so tenderly that they 
‘permitted not the winds of heaven visit too 
roughbly,’’ are now exposed to the storms of 
winter and scorching suns of summer, once 
the recipients of luxurious bounty, now forced 
to endure toil and privation for subsistence. 
| will pass over the sting and shame, the agony 
of the defeat of a proud, spirited, and confi- 
dent people, who had persuaded themselves 
that Heaven was the guardian of their cause. 
Nor will I dwell upon the changed condition 
of theirrelations. By arevolution in the wheel 
of fortune they have lost the governments of 
even their own local affairs, and their former 
slaves have been made their rulers, as if in 
mockery of their calamities. Be this the just 
judgment of Providence and the price of that 
wisdom which is learned only in the school of 
experience and adversity, it is, nevertheless, 
a chastisement too severe to be received with- 
out a groan, a lesson that cost too much to be 
learned without sighs and tears. Men under 
such a dispensation do not always coolly seek 
out the hidden causes of their visitations and 
calmly resign themselves to the inevitable. 
They are apt to resent unexpected and repuls- 
ive measures, however well intended, as pre- 
pared for their punishmentand disgrace. Man- 
ners and habits, social and political, distinctions 
of race and education, submissive reverence 
to the principle of government, the prizes of 
honor and virtue, the rewards of distinctions 
in life, have been suddenly changed by the 
action of the nation upon the eve of their at 
jugation. Such an exercise of power was not 
calculated to produce love and obedience, and 
‘*Governments, to be loved, must not only be 
but appear lovely,’’ 

Under all the circumstances, viewed in the 
broad and generous light of a cultivated and 


comprehensive statesmanship, the mass of the | 


southern people, Georgia among the number, 
can challenge the approval of history for their 
good conduct, patient resignation, and obedi- 
ence to law a order, prompt and energetic 
effort to restore their ruined fortunes and devas- 
tated homes. 

Before proceenting to another branch of the 
subject I desire to consider briefly one instance 
of crime that has clouded the fair name of all 
the southern people. While I willunite with 
him who may condemn in the strongest yet 
proper terms the inhuman and ferocious bru- 
tality of a crime that darkens the moral hori- 
zon, I must still insist that it was an individual 
not a sectional crime. It is true, and sadly 
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true, that it came from a man born in the lap 
of wealth and luxurious refinement, heir to 
the highest social position and honors his State 
could boast, accustomed from infancy to com- 
mand and obedience ; theslave, at the same 
time, of vanity, pride, and passion unchecked 
by benevolent sentiments or convictions of 
conscience ; given over to the dominion of a 
false and vulgar sense of honor and the wild 
impulses of uncultured brutality, stranger to 
the refinements and virtues that suffering, sor- 
row, toil, and struggle for real worth engen- 


| ders; never having had the parental admoni- 


tion that the stings of poverty give to human 
nobility, he rejoiced in possession of the ex- 
ternal form of analmost matchless beauty and 
symmetry as free from all traces of soul as the 
tiger of India. On such a nature [ will not 
say that any circumstances connected with the 
unhappy times that oppressed and saddened his 
neighbors had any effectto mitigate his ferocious 
crime. Upon the provocation of an upright and 
faithful officer’s discharge of an unpleasant but 


| unquestioned duty, he deliberately and dishon- 
| orably arms himself with the murderous weapon 


of the Thug, and seeks his unoffending victim 


in the street, and in the most cowardly and || 
unprovoked manner seeks a quarrel to shield 


| him if possible from the vengeance of the law. 
| Failing in this, he springs upon bis victim with 
| all the ferocious energy of his brutal and bar- 
| barous nature and butchers him in the pres- 


| ence of a whole city. 


If this crime has con- 


| nected with it one mitigating circumstance to 
| relieve its cowardly, treacherous brutality so 


| far as its perpetrator is concerned, I do not || 


know it. It stands out in bold relief a reproach 
to human nature, without one redeeming qual- 


| ity, had it not been for the conduct of the more 


than angelic wife of the slaughtered man. It | 


_ was in the hour of her grief, wrung from her by 


beholding the mutilated form of him she had 
left in the joy of health but a moment before, 


| the adored and honored companion of her life, 
| and the father of her bereaved and orphaned 


| forgive them,’ 


children, now a mutilated corpse from which 
no farewell greeting could ever come that she 
uttered that sublime prayer of forgiveness and 
plead for the restoration of the murderer to his 
wife and children. Since the Saviour of man- 
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| brute, the latter completely extinguishes th, 
| former. 


Jackson drama rung in our ears, a fel 
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While we hear the changes of the blond. 


is now undergoing the agonizing tort : 


ure ‘ 
trial for life in the city of New York for a hg 
ing himself upon the assassin, not of his phys 
ical, but immortal life. In the extent Of crime 
in the cold, calculating, and persistent Deheee ‘ 
ination to corrupt a wife, and thereby to ice 
ture and disgrace a husband and children, 


. in 
all that could render the fiend worse than t 


he 


If single instances of crime are to % 


_ imputed to a whole people, then in these ty 


cases let the sections behold themselves and 
read their owncondemnation. In one instanor 
there was but a single criminal, with whom ». 
one felt sympathy; in the other, but a sino’, 
unfortunate, outraged soul Offending in obs 


| dience to the voice of nature, and bearing alor 
| the sympathy of a loved childin his q 


r4) oy ; sony, 
rhe hero of this grand tragedy, unlike that of 


the Mississippi, was reared under the rays of 
a brighter light of civilization, where he could 
not it he would have escaped the humanizin« 
influence of the church, the university, th. 
press. ‘The great charities, the sacred obliga 
tions of life, the sanctity of home and family 
and reputation, were thundered from eyery 
avenue of life in his ears. He knew the goft. 
ening and humanizing influences of poverty 
and labor; by their friendly lights he had strug 
gied from an humble toa commanding influence. 
He had a family, and he knew, if capable, its 
worth and sanctity to its possessor. I shal 


| pass the sickening details by which he stealth 


kind uttered his matchless prayer, ‘‘ Father, | 


’ over his ignorant persecutors, 


| nothing has surpassed the conduct and sublime 


| right. 
_ ness, without heart or head. 


charity that characterized this most remarkable 
woman. One such prayer should be enough 
to redeem even Mississippi. 
divine worth prevailed there that marked the 


If the love of | 


age of Greece they would erect a temple to her | 
| honor and consecrate it to the service of the 


immortal charity of this woman, wife, mother. 


The wretch is still unpunished, though not | 
‘* walking at large,’’ and so far as I know has | 
uttered no regret for the crime he has commit- | 


ted. His soul, if such he may be said to have, 


is without the consciousness of guilt, destitute | 
| of sympathy, for it has no sentiments of moral 


It is no insanity, but a human brutish- 
If here was not a 


criminal in the fall tide of military law and mili- | 
| tary justice spared from the penalties of the law, | 


Ido not know where one could be found. If 
military rule has not connived at this crime, it 


is sadly deficient in its power to protect society | 
Sad and shocking as | 


from licentious passion. 


this crime was, it would be a gross perversion | 
of justice to charge it upon the people of the | 


South or in any manner to hold them respons- 
ible for its enormity. Censure should rest 
with those who had the administration of the 
law in their hands and failed to execute it. 


| While this case is under consideration I pro- 


| pose to review another in a different section 


of the country. 
this cruel and unworthy butchery, it will relieve 
the triumphant comparison of the Senator from 


|| Wisconsin of the cause whereof he had to boast. 


ily entered the sanctuary of a friend, not an 
enemy, and lays waste his hopes and the 
fountains of his joys. ‘lender would have 
been the hand of the barbarian butcher, a min 


| ister of mercy to him who kindles in the sou 
| a fire that no ages can extinguish. 


When the 


| ruined man crushed the head of the despoile: 


of his peace and honor, a powerful press, 1 
cultivated and enlightened pulpit, a learned 
polite, and influential circle, those who ha 
enjoyed the highest places in a nation of * yir- 


| tuous men and women,’’ showered their ex- 





Though it will not cover over | 


pression of sympathy upon the greatest crim 
inal of the times expiring in exultation over 
the ruin he had wrought, as if to extinguish in 
the blaze of their own conscious influence th 


| condemnation of arighteous public. LEventhe 


blessing of the God of purity, the Father of 
the family, is invoked upon the guilt as well as 
the guilty. The parties in this were not nes 
tled in the lap of felony, although the most 
envenomed reptile that ever crawled from the 
womb of sin. They come from the class leas! 
exposed to crime and most protected from its 
perpetration. I charge ng responsibility upon 
the people of our great metropolis, neither for 
the shocking tragedy nor the still more shock: 
ing sympathies. Let it pass to the accounto! 
that long list allotted to humanity by a stern 
and irrevocable fate which no foresight of man 
could avert. If improper and even indecent 
sympathies have been shown in either case let 
it too be charged to that kindly interest human- 
ity takes in the unfortunate, whether guilty or 
innocent. 
Would it be quite becoming in me, sir, 0 
institute a comparison from the Police Gazettes 
of New Orleans and New York, or Memphis 
and Philadelphia? If it would, the results 
would be found almost in direct ratio to the 
number of the inhabitants. Ifwe should com- 
pare the riots and mobs their natures ané 
results would be found so nearly to resemble 
each other that we would beat a loss to choose 
between them. As for myself, I would just 4s 


| soon be cut up by the knives of the Thugs 0 


pistoled by the revolvers of the bullies of New 
Orleans and Memphis as be pounded into 


| jellies by the stones and cudgels of those of 


| New York and Philadelphia. 


If forced to 4 


decision I would prefer the southern strect- 
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-¢o the northern prize-fight. If the former 
more fatal to the combatants, the latter is 
» brutal and pernicious to good morals 
i refined sentiment. 

But it is asked triumphantly by a Senator 
«inguished for his culture, his ability, and 
‘Jeness, Who commit crimes at the North? 


. Why, men for whom all your prisons yawn, for | 
Phis is true in | 


yom all your scaffolds ache.” 
set eases, not in all. The same is true of 
. South. Felonsalone commit felonies every- 
vere, Crime is not the work of party asso- 
ations, as alleged, in the South any more than 
the North. Good men and good citizens 
where shield crime or perpetrate by denom- 
tions. ‘The sympathies that all men feel in 
. condition of the unfortunate is too often 
sed to shield the guilty from the penalties of 
. jaw. It is impossible to repel a present 
;nan sufferer by the consideration of a past 
yd remote one. ‘This may operate more pow- 
fallyin the South than in the North. The 
entiment of retributive justice may too often 


the pressing. 


State of Georgia Mr. 


Fowler. 


and convictions you must address and reform. 
If the Republicans would gain adherents they 
must not erect barriers against the approach 
of friends. It would be a weak and miserable 
policy to drive the ranks of the Opposition 
more firmly together. There is now only a 
mechanical mixture of persons forced unwill 
ingly into rebellion and others who early, will- 
ingly, and perversely rushed into it. These 
elements must soon separate ; there never can 
be any real affinity between them. Make room 
for one part to come over; let the others do 


With the question of pure party polities in 


| this matter | have no direct interest, as it is 


not a proper occasion to seek political capital. 
The peace and happiness of one of the ancient 
Commonwealths of the Republic are at stake; 
not only so, but the honor and reputation of & 


| the entire body of the southern people, and 


e silenced by the present and pressing de- | 


mands of merey. It is also true that the spirit 
f yindictiveness 1s too swift for the control of 


reason. It must be observed at the same time 


whatever is added to the velocity of the storm | 


s lost in its duration. ‘The greater the vio 
ence the sooner is the return of the ealm. 


While | do not propose to apologize for either | 
ime or the criminal, whether they come from | 


J 
those who have been reared under happier or 


more unfortunate auspices, neither do | propose | 


toshrink from the responsibility that one class 
citizens have in the delinquencies of another. 
| do protest against holding up the Police Ga- 
ette of one section as the character of the 
whole population. If, however, this standard 
sto be adopted I propose to apply the rule to 
oth sections and let the refined classes every- 
where behold themselves in the mirror of their 
vn destructive elements. 

I'he friends of equal rights, of the utility, 
lignity, and interests of labor, may be com- 
pelled to undergo many trials before they have 
attained their purpose. They may be required 
to hazard much and suffer. These they can 
endure. 


especially of my own State. For some reason 
it has become a habit to make my own State 
the scape-goat for all the social and political 
ills that afflict the entire South. If this were 
a mere rhetorical ornament or an idle diversion 
of a politician it might pass unnoticed ; but 
when misrepresentations are showered, 

“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Valiambrosa,’’ 


on the just and the unjust alike, arousing and 


| perpetuating strife among the people. injuring 


the credit of the State, and driving emigration 
from its borders, it becomes my duty and pleas 
ure to place the State in its proper attitude. 

it was only a day or so ago that the eloqaent 


|| Senator from Indiana portrayed the scenes of 


They are, however, in no condition | 


\o provoke a conflict of cunning or force. They | 


are there to win friends, not to embitter ene- 
mies. Their mission is peace through reason, 
not a feigned submission to power. They are 
n the minority, without the social position, 
the culture, the wealth, and influence of their 
antagonists. In a bitter contest they must go 
down. In one of patience, wisdom, and jus- 
tice they may hope to win. No greater enemy 


‘ 


{ the poor can arise than that man who 


encourages malignity and party rancor in the | 


present distracted condition of the South. 
lhe present public opinion of the South is not 
\o be erased by a bold assault of angry words, 


nor yet with cannon balls and bayonets, and || 


uch less by vaunting threats uttered at that | 


respectful distance that the discretion of Cap- | 


tain Palstaff would pronounce the better part 
of valor. Away with vaunting. I have main- 


tained my position on these questions on the | 


lield of contest, and will go as far as he who 


dares go furthest; yet | pronounce this faith in | 


arms and statutes as the weakest defense that 
was ever thrown around the citizen. There 
are no means of escaping the responsibilities 
assumed. Upright purpose and manly cour- 


age are the instrumentalities for the regenera- | 


ion of public sentiment. 

What are laws but the sentiments of the peo- 
ple in the communities that make and execute 
them? Those who makethem execute them in 
the spirit and according to the sentiment of jus- 
tice by which they ordained them. If you would 
change the laws and their mode of execution 
you must reach the ideas in the hearts of the 
people. Itis not the passions and antagon- 
isms you desire to attack ; it is their intelligence 


butchery and universal slaughter till the Poto- 
mac turned red, and from every mountain 
and valley of the South fountains of human 
blood burst forth, till the stream poured their 
purple floods into the Gulf. So terrible a de- 
scription, if true, proves the utter meapacity 
of these people for local self-government, and 
enjoins upon the central power the necessity of 
immediate interposition. Butthatthe descrip- 
tion was entirely poetical so far as Tennessee 
is concerned I have no doubt, and shal! proceed 
to give the reason upon which | place my own 
faith. ‘The sources of information on which 
the Senator relied were four: the report of a 
member or officer of the f'reedmen’s Bureau ; 
the report of an investigation before a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Tennessee; the 
singular, unreliable, and vindictive course of 
the Governor of the State; and the statement 
ofa newspaper correspondent, purporting to be 
the testimony of General Forrest, of l’ort Pillow 
massacre memory, when interviewed in 1868, 
referred to as evidence by the Governor. 

Before examining carefully these sources of 
evidence, upon which the great body of the 
people of the State are to be convicted of a 
barbarism as cruel as that exercised in the late 
Indian massacre, | desire to review briefly the 
history of the State for the past five years, to 
show that the party in power was in a great 
degree responsible for the peace and happiness 
of the State ; that the responsibility istheir own. 

At the close of the rebellion a State govern- 
ment was inaugurated by a small minority of 
the people. ‘The spirit aroused by the rebel- 
lion was bitter and malignant in the extreme, 
from the fact that the actors on bothsides were 
present during the war and one party had 
gained the control in the State over the other. 
The returned rebels soon put in motion their 
presses, and poured? forth daily inflammatory, 
insurrectionary, and vindictive articles against 
all who had opposed them. The results of the 
war had ruined their fortunes and revolution- 
ized the system of labor and the status of the 
races. They returned to a new and unknown 
land, and were dissatisfied. 

This resulted in the partial disfranchisement 
of those who had participated in the rebellion, 
and afterward ofthe enfranchisement of the col- 
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ored people, and a more sweeping disfranchise 
ment of the whites. The State government 
was administered in an extravagant, incompe 
tent, and repulsive manner, and thus increased 
the source of irritation instead of tending to 
allay party acerbity. The taxes were greatly 
multiplied, the public burdens increased, the 
revenues unwisely and wastefully administered 
The State debt was augmented to a reckless 
and alarming extent; and the bonds squan 
dered without any perceptible good to the peo 
ple; the school fund improperly and waste 


| fully misapplied ; the public service filled with 


incompetent and improper political adherents 
and partisan instrumentalities, who were either 
incapable or too negligent to execute the laws. 
Political organizations, supposed to be hos- 
tile and military in their character, induced 
the formation of the counteracting Kuklux 
organization, fraught with outrage and crime. 
The latter had an existence only in certain 
sections of the State, and never had a general 
prevalence throughout the State. To add to 
all this, the militia was called out at a vas 
expense to an impoverished and overtaxed 
people. Martial law was declared, under a 
militia burdensome only on the industry and 
dangerous only to the friends of order, uselul 
only to the rings who controlled the admims 
tration of power. 

lhis produced not only a united and almost 
determined opposition to the administration 
of the rings in the Republican party, but was 
always met by the disfranchised party with 
bitter malignity. ‘To add to the general hos 
ulity of both the honest and faithful Umion 
men and Republicans, and the determined bit 
terness of the disfranchised elements against 
the misrule of the rings, wherever the muni 
cipal organizations were taken possession, by 
them extravagance and corruption was the 
order of the day. So bold and determined 
had these plunderers become that a whole 
city government was set aside by a chancellor, 
and a receiver appointed in their place to save 
the city from financial ruin and robbery. The 
decision of Chancellor East, the able, honest, 
and constant patriot, in the case of the people 
against the Nashville officers, which I have in 
ny possession, will prove the truth of what | 
state to the full extent. 

Before I proceed I will set forth the political 
condition of the State in another point of view. 
‘The Republicans in their effort to secure powe 
by « more rigorous franchise law had given 
themselves, as well as the Opposition, bound 
hand and foot into the hands of the Governor. 
He had the power to appoint registers of voters 
and exercised the right to remove them. Lk 
could annul the registration of any county at 
pleasure, and authorize a new registration who 
would vote as the register wished. He could, 
after the election, cast out the vote of any and 
every county or parts of counties he chose and 
thus elect whom he desired. ‘The registers 
appointed the judges of elections, who made 
their returns to the registers, and they to the 
secretary of State as interest or caprice dictated. 
Thus tae Governor could command every vote 
in the State. There was not a free man, from 
the mountains that separate us from North 
Carolina to the Mississippi river. The en 
franchised had but a hollow mockery of right, 
and occupied a position more degrading than 
the disfranchised. The Governor had usurped 
the power of appointing all officers, from 
supreme court judges to justices of the peace, 
without elections. 

It was this condition of tyranny, usurpation, 
andextravagance, corruptionand financialruin, 
that united the liberal and upright of the Re 
publicans generally to an effort against the 
tyranny and the rapacity of the rings, if possi- 
ble, to work achange. ‘The struggle resulted 
in the disgraceful convention of May, 1869, and, 
if possible, the more pernicious canvass that 
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tended only to degrade and corrupt the taste 
and morals of the youth. The Governor held 
the key that unlocked the door to the guber- 
natorial oflice in his own hands, and he used 
without regard to law, justice, or scruples of 
He trod the footsteps of his illus- 
trious predecessor and under his guardian care, 
weeping away registers by wholesale, often 
(or good cause. A few of the upright Union 
supported him as the only remedy to 
rescue the State from ruin and the tyranny of 
insatiable rings that had seized it. The 
disfranchised saw only the recovery of a right 
sacred to an American and the preservation of 
the proceeds of their labors from a rapacious 
and predatory crew of tax-gatherers. They 
voted not so much against the Republicans as 
for liberty, for there is no liberty to a Tennes- 
ean apart from the ballot. 

‘The election resulted in favor of Governor 
Senter, but the great body of the Republicans 
upported General Stokes, while a small num- 
ber of them, the rings and disorganizers who 
had violently defeated the convention in the 
choice of a candidate, the Conservatives and 


( nscience. 


men 


the 


others not voting before under the law of 1867, | 


voted for Governor Senter. They, the body of 
‘he people, looked alone tothe emancipation of 


the State from an administration effective only 


for evil, devoid of moral power and respect. 
| hey gave Governor Senter the office of Gov- 
ernor for freedom and escape from financial 
ruin; this they considered humiliation enough, 
and everywhere rejected his Legislature. The 


predatory rings alone supported the movement, | 


andthat with the impulse of famishing wolves. 
lhe Senator from Indiana makes the follow- 
ing statement of figures, which, without any 
explanation, is calculated to mislead : 


‘To show the extent of the revolution that has 
been effected in Tennessee since last year I refer to 
the election returns. General Grant in 1868 received 
6,757 votes, and Seymour received 26,211 
Grant’s majority was over 30,000, That was in No- 
vember, 1868. In August, 1860, come nine months 
atterward, Senter received 119,835 votes; Stokes, 

5,196 votes: 
number that Grant received in 1868, 
increase of 91,763 votes in nine months, showing a 
complete revolution, that thelaws of Tennessee had 


votes, | 


being within a very few votes of the | 
Here was an | 


been broken down, and that the men disfranchised | 


by the laws of Tennessee all voted.” 

Ifthe honorable Senator had desired he might 
have given the vote of 1867, which was for 
Brownlow, 74,484; for Etheridge, 22,540. Gen- 
eral Grant received 17,806 less than Brownlow. 

This does not even give any idea of the legal 
vote of the State; for since the presidential 
election of 1868, and just before the guberna- 
torial election of 1869, the supreme court had 
decided that all persons that had received cer- 
tifiecates under the law of 1865 could not be 
deprived of the right of franchise under the 
law of 1867; and youths that had arrived of 
age since the passage of the law, as well as 
immigrant citizens of the United States, were 
entitled to vote. 

Under Governor Senter’s predecessor there had been 
registered under the law of 1867, as returned from 


SCVENLY COUDLIOS .....ccc0.srcesecrecseerseccesesesesseese 117,000 
The remaining fourteen counties would have 


PIII <7 ciateuh crocesncaeleriitentecaiceasnties pice kotmon 23,000 
Those entitled to registration under decision 

OE IN CE i wiicstnccisecisancrmsictencont cunts -» 25,000 | 
TK CORES BENG BUATPITOIED 00: v0nseecccsnccccnessarscnceaces 15,000 | 


Number of persons entitled to registration, 180,000 
— 
The entire vote of the State I estimate at 
210,000. 
disfranchised. That many entitled to vote did 
not, as the vote cast was only 175,369, I am 
satisfied, and that several thousand persons 
voted who were distranchised I am satisfied ; 
but that 91,000 disfranchised persons voted no 
man will assert who has any knowledge of the 
facts. The next position of the Senator is 
equally without any reliability except just 
truth enough to mislead, no doubt from imper- 
fect information : 


“Four months after that, in December, 1869, an 


Thus there were about 30,000 voters | 
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election was held for members of a constitutional 
convention. ‘There were seventy-five members to 
be elected. There were 63,630 votes cast. The Union 
men did not vote except in small numbers; they 
could not. The votes were cast chicfly by rebels; 
and of the seventy-five men clected to that conven- 
tion sixty-eight had been rebels.” 

‘*The Union men could not vote,’’ says the 
Senator. Many of them did not, he might 
have said, because they had been advised to | 
act so by nearly the entire delegation in Con- 
gress, while many did vote. Why did he not 
say that the only question before the people 
was that of ‘‘ negro suffrage,’’ and that in 
nearly every case the ‘‘ white man’s candidate 
was defeated?’’ ‘The convention met; they 


| 


made a constitution giving equal rights to all || 


citizens. ‘The white and the colored voted for 
and against the constitution without distine- | 
tion. Both elections were conducted in peace 
and harmony. At the last, so far as heard 
from, there were over 130,000 votes cast. But 


rising to a sublime strain of fancy which has | 


had no realization amid the realities of life, the 
Senator says: 


eer 


The condition of things in Tennessee could 
scarcely be worse than itis. There isa reign of ter- 
ror prevailing in almost every county in that State. 
A freo election could not now be held in that State, 
unless perhaps in some portions of East Tennessee. 
I will not refer particularly to the Memphis mas- 
sacre in 1866, wheresome fifty men were killed, some 
seventy or eighty wounded, some ninety-one dwell- 
ings destroyed, and twelve e#chool-houses, and a 
great deal of other property.”’ 


‘*A free election could not now be held any- 
where in the State except Kast ‘l’ennessee,”’ 


says the Senator, when the only free elections | 


that have been held in the State for ten years 
had just been held by all classes, white and 
colored, and withouta single instance of insult 
or a violation of the peace in the entire State. 
‘‘A reign of terror in almost every county in 
the State.’’ Could audacity defy the truth 


more effectually? Are there no limits to licen- | 


tious speech? Do neither the sanctity of the 
Senate, the love of country, the dread of pub- 


lic disapprobation, the respect of good men, | 


the desire of true glory, the monitions of con- 


| science, and the dictates of religion place no 


limits upon the glorious liberty of detraction ? 
The grave Senator ‘‘ will not refer particularly 


to the Memphis massacre in 1866,’’ yet gives | 
the most extravagant estimate of the tragedy, | 
and seems to rejoice in every instance of crime | 
| as if it were the pabulum of his soul. 


content with Memphis of 1866, he hunts up 
the report of the Freedmen’s Bureau and that 
of the committee of the Tennessee Legislature 


in 1868, the former made from rumor, except || 
| in a few cases, the latter from ex parte testi- 


mony taken for effect just before an election. 


This, too, in the period of disfranchisement | 


| and relentless extravagance enforced by mili- 


tary power. Of that period nothing can be said 
favorable to law and order on the part of the 
destructive elements, a small proportion of the 
people, of the disfranchised classes. Nor can 
anything good be affirmed of the manner in 
which the governing minority exercised their 
power. No period of history could be selected 
that would prove the folly and wickedness of 
an exclusive policy so effectually. While I 
would not palliate in any degree the crimes com- 
mitted by this miserable organization | have as 
little respect for that mendacious report of an 
irresponsible committee which places an hon- 


_orable Senator in so unenviable a position as 


compels him to say: 


“The Senate will take notice that in the report 
of the committee which has just been read, while 
they admit the imperfection of their information, yet 
they put down the murders in that State as at least 
oneaday. The evil has been spreading since that 
time. The message of Governor Senter, his recent 


| application to the President for military assistance, 


his presence now, I believe, in this city for that pur- 
pose, and attendance upon the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, prove that this state of things is getting 
worse from day to day instead of better. So bold has 
this organization become in the State of Tennessee 
that not very long ago they held a public parade in 


Not || 
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the city of Nashville. There they went under 
name of ‘The Pale Faces,” They did not cai] th, 
selves Kuklux, but Pale Faces.” ; 


1€m- 


Murders at one a day and not ail foy 
Noarrests! No indictments! No conviction. 
Allthe otlicers in the State Republican! \yj,.. 
a deluge of crime! What ample means ,. 

detect and punish! Blood of men crying 
every hamlet for vengeance! The Governo, 
sworn to execute laws against crime! [',, 

Kuklux stalk forth like the pestilence and th, 
| peonle perish at their nocturnal stroke! Thess 

shrouded ministers of death parade in the city 
| of Nashville! <A frightful law condemns the; 
| topunishment, and no warrants issued! Sher. 

iffs, with posse at hand! l’ederal troops read, 

and no arrests attempted! Militia of tie 

State ready at the Governor’s call! Let y 
| read the law against masked marauders: 


Iror 


An act to preserve the public peace, 
Section 1. Be itenacted by the General Assembly «; 
the State of Tennessee, That if any person or persons 
masked or in disguise, shall prowl, or travel, or ride’ 
or walk through the country or towns of this Stare 
to the disturbance of the peace or to the alarming 
of the citizens of any portion of this State, on eon, 
viction thereof shail be fined not less than $10) no 
more than $500, and imprisoned in the county jg 
of the county wherein convicted atthe discretion o| 
the jury trying the case. ; 
Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, Thatif any person», 
persons disguised or in mask, by day or by night 
shallenter upon the premises of another, or demand 
entrance or admission into the house or inclosure 
of any citizen of this State, it shall be considered 
prima facie that his or their intention is to commit 
| afelony,and such demandshall be deemed an assaujt 
| with an intent to commit a ftelony; and the person 
|| or persons so offending shall, upon conviction, | 
| punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary not 
|| less than ten years nor more than twenty years. 
| See... Be it further enacted, That if any person or 
| persons, so prowling, traveling, riding, or walking 
|| through the towns or country of this State, masked 
orin disguise, shall or may assault another with a 
deadly weapon, he or they shall be deemed guilty of 
| an assault with intent to commit murder in the first 
degree, and on conviction thereof shall suffer death 
by hanging: Provided, Thejury trying the cause may 
substitute imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
| period ofnotless than ten years nor more than twenty- 
|| one years. 
Sec. 4. Bett further enacted, That it shall be the 
|| duty of the several judges of the circuit and criminal! 
|| courts of the State to give this act in charge to the 
|| grand juries at each term of said court. 
|} See.5. Be it further enacted, Thatthe grand juries 
\| of this State shall have full power to compel the at- 
|} tendance of witnesses whenever thoy, or any one of 
|| their body, may suspect a violation of the provisions 
of this act. 
|| Sec. 6. Leit further enacted, That the Governor of 
the State is hereby authorized to offer a reward of 
$250 for the apprehension and delivery to the sheriff 
or jailer of any county in this State any person who 
may be guilty of the violation of the second or third 
sections of this act. 
Sec.7. Beit further enacted, That this act shall take 
effect from and after its passage. 
Passed January 39, 1870. 
W. O’N. PERKINS, 
Npealcer of the House of Representatives, 
D. B. THOMAS, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
A true copy of the original now on file in my office. 
| A.J. FLETCHER, | 
Secretary of State. 


This is the law enacted by the present Legis- 
lature: that of the former body was not more 
stringent. Let us turn to the statutes of the 
State and read the means placed in the hands 
of the supreme executive officer without any 
military force of any kind. ‘This will show 
why writs have not been issued, why arrests 
have not heen made, why convictions have 
not been had, why military aid alone was 
demanded always just before elections. Not 
because the laws did not condemn the guilty 
to punishment; not because crime has not 
heavy and severe penalties pronounced against 
it ; not because the officers for the preservation 
of the peace have not the most ample powers 
to make arrests ; not because convictions could 
not be had in the courts, most assuredly. Will 
any man be so rash after he reads the laws 
as to assert that arrests could not be made or 
convictions obtained when it is known that 
every judge was a member of the party 1 
power, that every juror must be a voter, that 
every officer was in harmony with the Gov- 
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a Let us read the law providing for 
“a ers whose duty it is to preserve the peace 
¢ » State. ; 
read NOW from the code of Tennessee: 

}. The sheriff is the principal conserv- 
vence in his county, and it is his duty to 


vee all affrays, riots, routs, unlawful assemblies, 
‘tions, or other breac hes of the peace; todo 





‘Sec, 4934. The judicial and ministerial officers 
. > oa in the State, and the mayor, aldermen, 
see als. and police of cities and towns are also 
»-ervators of the peace, and required to aid in the 
niion and suppression of public offenses, and 
“purpose may act with all the power of the 








Sec. 4935. All officers authorized to execute judi- 
al proc ss in this State 
ehend that resistance will be made to the ex- 
antion thereof may command the aid of the male 
-abitants, a8 above preser ibed for suppressing riots. 
“Sec, 4035. If it appear to the Governor that the 
wer of any county is not sufficient to enable the 
f to execute process delivered to him, he may, 
“appl lication of the sheriff, order such posse or 
litary force as is necessary from any other county 
. antes 
“sec, 4937. If any person commanded to aid un- 
rthe p nt visions of thise hapter r any magistrate or 
er, without good cause, refuses or neglects to 
such command, he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
¢, 4938. Ifa magistrate or cflicer, having notice 
ny y unls awfulact provided against in this chapter 








th 1¢ public offense, he is guilty of a Sitenes Anor. 
“Spe, 4939. It is the duty of all peace officers who 
now or hs ive reason to suspect any person of being 
ved with the intention of committing a riot or 
ay, or of assaulting, wounding, or killing another 
yn, or of otherwise breaking the peace, to arrest 
ich person forthwith and take him before some 
stice of the peace.” 









Here are laws against crimes and all dis- 
turbers of the peace; here are officers pro- 


h he may summon to his aid as many of the | 
nhabitants of the county as he thinks proper. | 


who find or have reason to | 


sts or refuses to do his duty in the prevention 


led - the preservation of the peace, and 


ver all a Governor of the State,the represent- 
tive of the will and conscience of a sovereign 


eople, elected by more than sixty thousand | 


ity, and a suffrage of one hundred and 
ity thousand voters, representing seven 
jundred thousand people, asking the Presi- 


} 
] 
i 
ma} or 
' 
t 


{wel 


lent of the United States for troops to hold in 


heck, not his opponents, but his supporters, 
viving color to the accusation made by polit- 
cal gamblers and mercenary spies that they 
re a race of fraternal assassins. O pre- 
imption! Oimpudence! have you no bounds? 


Credulous and deluded people, who believe | 


ich fictions woven from ambition,resentment, 


his Governor bya grave Senator, lashed 
into a tower of ferocious passion over the dying 
and the dead that are sinking beneath the 


nd fear, hear the use made of the testimony | 
? 
\ 


unchecked lawlessness of these same constit- | 


uents and supporters of a loyal Governor. 
After the frightful picture of 1868, the Senator 
says, “but the evil has been spreading since 
that time.’’ His (the Governor’s) presence in 
Washington and demand for troops ‘* prove 
the state of things is getting worse instead of 
better.” Then, says the report of the Legisla- 
ture, the murders were one a day and not all 
got. Ifthey in one year, from 1867 to 1868, 


reached the number of one a day, how many | 


would they average at this. time? 

These masked murderers marched through 
Nashville, and assassins are permitted as Pale 
laces to enter the legislative halls. The good 
Governor hastens to W ashington, shouting— 


‘** Alas! poor country; 
Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be called our mother, but our grave; where nothing, 
Sut who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the air 


Are made and marked; where violent sorrow seems || 


A modern ecstasy; the dead man’s knell 
Ls therescarce ask’ d, forwhom; and good men’s lives 
Uxpire before the flowers i in their caps, 

ying or ere they sicken.” 

Such is the horrid picture of crimes rolling 
wave on wave, until their gory summits stain 
theskies. Can credulity trust such a romance, 


even in the days of the power and active labors | 


of this diabolical organization? But the Sen- 
ator, with a power characteristic of him for 
general and comprehensive grouping of facts 
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and fictions which cover a great extent of time, 
combines all these elements of crime, actual 
and imaginary, into the awful present, making 
the social condition of the State to-day one 
dreadful hell of terror, oppression, and death. 
To establish this frightful picture of loath- 
some horror the testimony of General Forrest is 
invoked ; a witness suitable forthe purpose; an 
instrumentality designed by some Nemesis of 
wrath to prove the people of ‘Tennessee a con- 
gregated band of Thugs, the organized, sworn 
conspirators against virtue, industry, aud honor 
—a regularly constituted fraternity “assin- 
ation and torture. ‘This evidence Governor 
Senter is made to furnish against his constit- 
uents when before the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the House. 
tion he answered: 
**By Mr. Woop: 


“What proportion of the entire population of 


the State have participated in these Kuklux out- 
rages? 


“Answer. The only statement we have had that 
was looked upon as authentic was made by General 
Forrest, that there were forty thousand Kuklux in 
‘Tennessee. eS 

This statement, taken from the interview 
between General Forrest and the most unre- 
liable of all that unreliable race of accidental 
beings—for no creative power would ever admit 
them the workmanship of his hands—was pub- 
a : - ' ; : 
lished in 1868,and afterward denied by Forrest. 
Yet this wholesale condemnation of a State, 
for it is nothing else, is called by the Governor 
an authentic statement. The Governor him- 


ot as 


To the following ques- 


| self does not believe these figures, if they were 
|, even madeas alleged. 


The next question shows 
that Mr. Woop understood the value of 
eral Forrest’s testimony better than 
ernor: 


Gen- 
the Gov- 


** Question. General Forrest is not generally looked 
upon as a reliable man in his statements, is he? 

‘Answer. He is ashooting man, and I reckon I 
had better not say much about that; but my con- 
clusion is, reasoning upon the subject, that there 
must be a very stringent organization, not only well 
organized, but well officered, from the fact that they 
have committed these outrages, and neither money 
nor law has been able to reach them.’’ 


I am satisfied, and upon the statement of 
Governor Senter, that he had ne fears of I’or- 
rest or his clans. 

But let us see the use made bythe honorable 
Senator of this little piece of diplomacy on the 
part of the Governor: 


‘**There are two points in that to which I call the 
attention of the Senate: first, that according to Gen- 
eral Forrest there are forty thousand in Tennessee: 
and then to the periect illustration that is given of 
the effect of the terror created there, which has foi- 
lowed Governor Senter to this city, in his testimony 
before the committee, for he says he reckona he had 
better not speak very freely in regard to General 
Forrest, because he is a shooting man. When the 
Governor of the State cannot speak freely because 
the terror of this organization follows him to the 
capital of the United States, what shall be said of 


| the people of that State who live in the midst of 
| these enemies, who are without official power and 


| protection? They cannotspeak freely, and they dare 
| not testify to the nameless outrages that 


) sf ) ’ ure com- 
mitted from day today in their neighborhood und in 
their very presence.” 

Forrest inarms and Governor Senter fleeing 
to Washington for troops to suppress his forty 
thousand Kuklux! ‘Think of the terror of this 
valorous Governor, afraid to speak about the 


| fierce head center of the clan at the distance 


| of one thousand miles from the scene. 


True, 
the Governor says he is not afraid, that he 


| sportively waived an opinion of his credibil- 


ity in his absence ; still he called the bravado 
‘a shooting man,’’ and the credulous believe 
| the Governor trembles in terror at his name. 
But aside from this ridiculous picture, bound 
to be read overa broad expanse of country 
and be believed by many good and deluded 
| people, I come now to give the real testimony 
of the Governor. ‘' These stories are mag 
nified fivefold,’’ says he. ‘* The condition of 
the State in respect to law and order has been 
improving from 1866 to the close of 1869.’ 


| He then mentions five or six cases of outrages. 
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None of them, except one, were of a political 
character. ‘The cause of his asking for troops 
is not ountly comprehended unless it be pre 
cisely what he says, that if he had troops he 
could keep the peace. Certainly he could. He 
does not say 4 seme is any necessity for them. 
The Legislature, it is true, repealed the law 
authorizing the Governor to equip militia, and 
very properly. Who that has witnessed the 
effect of that pernicious system ever wishes 
again to see one party called out to overawe 
another in the same State? The Governor in 
his testimony fails to maks out a decent pre 
text for military power in the State. 
but another of the many political moves 
to a political gambling-table. 

[ will now call the attention of the public 
to other and more competent testimony. | 
will insert an extract from a letter of Hon. E. 
D. Farensworth, of Nashville, now presiding 
officer in the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows ot 
the United States. ‘This gentleman is so well 
known to this large, intelligent, and benevolent 
body of Americans that | need not but refer 
tohim. His present position is one of the most 
honorable in the Republic, quite as much so as 
that of the Executive of the nation. IL intro- 
duce this to show the general condition of the 
State. If not so gloomy and peculiarly imag 
inative as that of the honorable Senator from 
Indiana, it is more strictly limited by common 
sense and truthfelness: 


It was 
suited 


CHATTAN 


OOGA, March 17, 1870. 

Dear Sir: At the request of friends and citizen 
ay ndly to the interests of the State of Tennessee 
L lett Nashviile yesterday in company with Hon. 
tle nry Cooper and others for Washington, for the 


purpose of truly and faithfully representing to whom 
it may concern our candid opinion of the political 
condition of the State of Tenness You have 
known me, sir, for many years, and know that 1 do 


see, 


not nor ever did take any part in politics. am 
by birth a northern man, as well as so educated. | 
have lived a number of years in Nashville. 1 took 


no active partin the late war, baving been an activ« 
member of the order of Odd Fellows for many years 
I did use all the means, mental and otherwise, in my 
to prevent our order from being disrupted 
during the war, when attempts were made in some 
southern States to dissolve their connection with the 
Grand Lodge of the United States. I rejoice to say 
fennessee or ‘Tennessee Odd Fellows never took 
any part in such dissolution, save to opposeit. | 
succeeded in so far as | could in keeping our orde: 
as it is and was—a unit. In September, 1868, th 

Grand Lodge of the United States, as you are aware, 
elected me to the chief executive office of that body. 
In that position 1 am in constant communication 


with very many lodges of our order throughout 
‘Tennessee, as well as all the otherStates. Thereare 


now about one hundred lodges of our order in active 
work in this State, and Lam satisfied there is scarcely 
a gingle lodge in the State which has not members 


who are northern men by birth. In every lodge in 
the State the utmost burmcny prevails; no distinc 
tions are known or felt. At the last session of th 
Grand Lodg ra of ‘Tennessee, last November, that 


body elected a northern man, i 
* their — ‘sentative to 
rand Lodge of the United and over four 
o mpauion c mathe ites who were all aoetien ‘omen. If 
have been through the State in nearly every section 
of it during the past year, and I say te you as an 
Odd Fellow that I believe thecondition of this State 
politically to be more quiet, orderly, and peaceable 
than at any time for years. I am free to say that 
in my opinion if the State is left to her own perple, 
and the government in their hands, the State 
will rapidly and surely attain her original position, 
and her people will become happy and prosperous. 
You know, sir, that L opposed the rebellion. Can 
dor, experience, and truth induce me to say that 
‘Tennessee is as quiet, as loyal, and true to the Goy 
ernment of the United States as any State north of 
the Ohio river,and 1 am for two years past as familiar 
with many of the northern States as | am with ‘len 
nessee, having traveled through them, and 


advisedly. 
) FARENSWORTIL. 


a Union toan, 
them in th 


ilways 
re present 


late 


| 
peak 


Yours, &c., E. | 
Hon. Joszrpnu S. Fow.ez, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. (. 
TENNESSEF, 
Apru %, 1870. 
Dear Si ilaving implicit faith in your integrit: 
as a nan, your purity of purposeas a politician, and 
warmth as a friend, I take pleasure in responding to 
the questions conts ‘ined in your letter of the Sth in 
stant. Youask, ‘‘Howdoyou stand on the proposi 
tion to reconstruct Tennessee?” | answer ex Soh utic 
ally, against reconstruction. *“‘ What is the state of 
your county as regards law ca order ?’’ I answer, 
have lived in this county since I was mustered out 


CLEAVELAND, 
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of the Army in 1855. Civil law hasbeen in full force; 
no violations of law that have not been promptly 
punished. Captain Champion was first sheriff after 
the war; Captain Norwood since Champion’s time. 
Norwood is a Kepublican, a good officer, and was 
reclected the other day for two years longer. You 
k, “‘llow many outrages have been perpetrated 
e the August election?’ [ answer, one and the 


ne, and that by an ex-Federal soldier upon an 


bel soldier, six or seven miles from this place. 
{rmstrong, who was a member of the fourth Ten 
e cavalry, United States Army, shot and killed 
Jackson, who was a lieutenant in the rebel army, 
while the latter was tied on a horse as a prisoner. 
you ask, “Are Union men and colored men safe in 
ur county?” I answer, perfectly safe. Colored 
en enjoy the same privileges as the white, and not 
one single instance can be shown where a colored 


manor his family has been treated other than the 

allowed in this county. No violence has been 
ittempted or allowed, and a colored man has the 
uae rights in our courts that the white man has, 


ind his rights are respected and acknowledged. 
Union men areas safe here as in any city of the 
North, ere . Ss 
We want no military; we need none. The men 
who are attempting this outrage upon the people 


vitical gamblers. 


friend, D. M. 


are } 
[ am, sir, your 


NELSON, 


lion. Joseru S. Fow.er, Washington, D.C. 
Weconcur in the statement of Colonel Nelson and 
indorse it as true, 
JAMES J. KELLEY, 
HENRY JOSEPH, 
’*, JOSEPH, 
.H. LOW, 
D.G. ROBERTSON, 
DOCK RUTHERFORD, 
0. 'T. ANDERSON, 
J.C. MORGAN, 
JAMES W. GOSS,’ 
LD. BURGESS, 
M. R. CARSON, 
The above were all officers and soldiers in the 
Union Army. 
I hereby concur. 


R. M. EDWARDS, 
Late Colonel Fourth Tennessee Cavalry. 


I indorse the within statement as true, 
THOMAS D. GALLOWAY, 
M. W. LEGG.} 


Asbury B.¢ 
sworh, Saves: 

Knows of nocombination known as Kuklux Klans. 
jontolaw, Knowsof ne murderintwelve 
months . Knows of no outrage on Union men or ne- 
rroes on account of political opinions. All live in 
enjoyment of their rights without insult or oppres- 


‘onnor, sheriff of Hamilton county, duly 


No obs truct 


sion. Nodifficulty in executing legal processes. No 
need of military aid, 
Certified by J. W. JAMES, 
Clerk and Master Chancery Court 


at Chatianooga, Tennessee. 

W.W. MeCarly, sheriff of Hardeman county, sworn 
before C. H. Ande rson, justice of the peace, says: 

Knows of no combination known as Kuklux Klan. 
No obstruction to law, and no outrages on Union 
citizens and negroes bysuch organization. Nomur- 
der in county in last six months, Knows of no out- 
rage, or persons being whipped on account of polit- 
ic al opinions. Union menandne ‘groes are pe rmitted 
to enjoy their rights without ins sult or oppression. 
No = ulty in executing processes. No military aid 
necaet( 


M. Henderson, of McMinn county, says: 

here has been no secret politicalassociation since 
the war. NoKuklux Klans. No obstruction to exe- 
cution of law. No eutrages upon Union citizens and 
negroes, Two white men, both formerly rebels, have 
been killed in the last six months; both of these in 
personal private quarrels. No Union man ornegro 
abused or whipped. No outrages committed, Union 
men and negroes livein theenjoymentof theirrights 
without molestation. Legal processes can be exe- 
cuted without the aid of militia or Federal troops. 
No obstruction to the execution of the law. 

rhe above is fully certified and indorsed by— 

J. A. GOUL DY, Sheriff. 

J, S. GARRISON, Deputy Sherif. 
T. W. BROCK, Deputy Sherif’. 
A. BLIZ ARD, 
LEON BLIZ/ 
JOHN F. 
a 
A. CG, 


RD. 
SLOV EI} 
CLEAGE, 
ROBISON, 


Tennessee, 


C.C. Spears, sheriff of Haw nine county, 
erk of said county, 


sworn before J. R. Armstrong, 
says: 

There are no combinations known as Kuklux 
Klans in the county. No obstruction to the execu- 
tion of the laws of the State or United States. Knows 
of no outrages committed upon Union citizens or 
negroes for more than six months. Knows of no 








*Who lost a leg ighting Forrest at Pulaski. 
+Both consistent Union men. 
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and that of a personal and private 
Knows of no person being whipped or 
one, who was a negro whipped by his 
own race for cruelty to his wife. Knows of no out- 
rages on account of p olitical opinions. 
a and negroes are permitted to live in enjoyment of 
heir rights without molestation. Can execute legal 
rocesses without aid of 
ure necessity for either to preserve peace and the 
dignity of the State. 
Knows the above to be facts, and isin 
Lieutenant JOUN J. WOLF, 
Major J. ¥" BERRY, 


murders save one 
character. 
abused save 


Major, W. WIL LIS, 
Ilon. A . KYLE Y 
N.C. KYLE, 


W. P. ELLENWATE RS, 
H. S. ROGERS . 
PEARS 
Hon. JOUN NE THE RLAND. 
All of the above persons entitled to the highest 
credibility. 


John Baker, sheriff 
Tennessee, acknowledged before 
judge twelfth judicial circuit, 


“Ile has executed processes in different parts of 
county, and has never met with resistance or been 
threatened in discharge of duties. 
is required. 
and protected in life, liberty, and property in said 
county as in any State or county in the United States. 
ILasnever known thelaws more respected and obeyed, 
faithfully administered, and the people more peace- 
able than at the present time. No one need fear 
molestation on account of political opinions. The 
sentiment of the whole people is, ‘Let us have 
peace. 


Ilickman county, 
kx. Walker, 


says: 


Judge E. Walker, twelfth judicial circuit, 
corroborates the above statement, and certifies 
to its correctness and truthfulness, and states 
that to be the condition throughout his circuit. 

To this list I might add the affidavits of the 
sheriff, D. J. Martin, of Franklin county; of 
Thomas Finch, ajustice of the peace of the same 
county; Thomas M. Pryor, justice of the peace; 
James T. EKnochs, deputy clerk of the county 
court, and Thomas J. Jackson, clerk of circuit 
court, all to the same effect as the foregoing. 
Theaflidavitsof Moses M. Boxand R. W.Cooley, 
sheriff and deputy sheriff of Humphrey county, 


give substantially the same statement. The 
affidavit of J. i. Vincent, sheriff of Weakley 


county, gives the same, as also those of the 
present and late sheriffs of Maury county. 
Alfred Bryanty of Carroll county, swears to the 
facts of the outrage in that county, shows that 
it was not political, that the laws can be exe- 
cuted without any difficulty, and that peace and 
the enjoyment of equal rights to all are pro- 
tected. A remonstrance from many citizens 
in White county affirm the tranquillity and good 
order of the county. 

I might add the testimony of nearly every 
judge in the State, and the sheriffs of the coun- 
ties of Middle and West Tennessee, much of 
which is in my hands, and some of which I 
have inserted. J have endeavored to inform 
myself from these sources. They are not rebel, 
but Republican, and many of them Federal sol- 
diers. From all the information I have I am 
satisfied that there is no such order as the 
Kuklux or its equivalent now in Tennessee ; 
that our crimes are not of a party character, 
but personal and inseparable from the vices 
common to all peoples: that the law can be 
executed without any difficulty by the officers 
of the peace without the aid of the military 
power; that the State was never in a more 
peaceable condition than at present. I would 
by no means desire to keep back anything that 
would illuminate this question. Having said 
what I deemed my duty, I return now to the 
question before the Senate. 

Believing as I do that we have not the power 
in the case of Georgia to impose a dead Legis- 
lature upon an unwilling people I must oppose 
it. And again, that if there did exist such a 
power, wrested by strained and doubtful con- 
struction, it would be unwise in the present 
case to exercise it, as this is not such an occa- 


No military aid | 
Loyal men, white or black, are as safe | 


Union men | 


militin or Federal troops. | 


dorsed by— || 


| almost exempt from the restraints of , 
| ment, and have no idea of Justice or 
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The remedy for the evils in Georgi: 
be found in the silent but ever-active Sid 
of education, enterprise in the eultiy; ation 
advancement of her material interest - . 
liberal, just recognition of the rights gu; tet ; 
by our Government and enjoyed by the ; 
in the past. 

The southern people e njoy ed the freest 
ernment in the world; they have for; ages live 


ZOvVer 


Love; 
ment save those connected with the ballot 


the right to hold office. The complete reg 


| ation of all these privileges to the wh: le 








ple is the sole and sovereign remedy 
their social and political ev vils. 

1 have seen the restrictive e principle tested; 
the bitter end in Tennessee, and have fy, 
it fraught with mischief, corruption, 


pent it 


| demoralization, despotic authority radel sly 





sion as demands so gross a departure from the |! 


principles of democratic government as under- | 


| stood by the American people. 


indecently exercised ; discontent, sehen: 
hatred, and assassin¢ ation. These have be 
the sad fruits of oppression, as they were a; 
the conquest of the E nglish by the Normans 
which led to the tyrannical laws which : 
removed only by the restoration of Saxon ry 
No sooner was there a prospect ofa return | 


| equal rights than the evils began to dis Sappe 
| like bats at the dawn of day. 
| satisfied if the country could understand thy 


I am entirs 


influence of the return of republican gover 
ment in Tennessee that they would be far be: 
ter satisfied than ever of its inestimable yal), 
and capaciiy to guard the rights and interes 
of the people. "The lesson taught by the ; 
strictive system enforced by military pow 
is one not to be forgotten or disregarded, 
proves that when authority hasto be r 
by State militia there is neither merit 
decency in it. The American people dema 
refinement and the liberal reign of ideas. ‘| 
will respect no other, and no power can for 
obedience to any other. The sending bya 
trary enactment a Governor who would rety 
the conqueror, to enforce upon an unwil 
people a Legislature contrary to the exyrc 
letter of their fundamental law and the ge: 
of republican government would draw | 
nothing but bitter and unrelenting hatred 
would turn the State into a political hell th 
would consume every germ of returning pea 


raintain: 


| and fraternal dove. 


| have a deep and earnest regard for th 
peace and prosperity of that devoted and sad\; 
mutilated section of the Republic, and li 
the safety and purity of our free institution: 
the liberty and tranquillity of the people abov 
all party, all earthly considerations. I woul 
gladly do anything consistent with my conv! 
tions of duty to restore harmony to both pat 
ties and to protect the humblest citizen from 
outrage. I know perpetual menace and tl: 
sword. will only augment the evils and feed 
the flames of civil discord. Nothing but 4 
generous confidence and manly courage cat 
break down the fears, resentments, and distrus' 
that a demoralizing and terrible war has be 
queathed to thatsection. 

If a criminal code of laws is adopted to } 
administered by a Federal judiciary and en 
forced by Federal marshals, aided by the Feder 
Army, local self-government is at an end 
Apply this system to one half of this Union 
and it will soon cover the whole. ‘This idea 
must be abandoned if free government is to | 
maintained. The other alternative embrace’ 
in the proposition of the Senator from Missour: 
[Mr. Drake] is the surrender not only of loca 
self-government, but justice and sound publ 
policy to the military arm of the Governmen', 


_ already beginning to overshadow the liberties 


of the country. I cannot consent to favor # 


| system that will render our recently acquired 


freedom more onerous and oppressive than ou! 
recently discarded slavery. Is it wise, on 5° 


great a question, totake counsel from our fears 
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and our interests for arguments to sustain a 


e¢ 


i; jnto open enmity? Is it prudent? Is 


Northern Pacijic Railway 


ry that can only exasperate opponents and | 


- egsonable to invoke force in a contest where | 
ne and faith and justice alone can conquer? 


t 





northern Pacific Railway. 


SPEECH OF HON. K. CASSERLY, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
Iy THE SENATE OF THE Unirep Srares, 
April 20 and 21, 1870. 
rhejoint resolution (S. R. No. 121) authorizing the 
N wrthern Pacific Railroad Company toissue its bonds 
> the construction of its road, and to secure the 
0 by mortgage, being under consideration in the 
nate 
Vr. CASSERLY said : 
Mr. PresipENT: ‘The amendmentof the Sen- 
stor from Ohio [Mr. THurmMan] deserves to be 
,dopted. It provides that the Northern Pacific 
iailroad Company, in consideration of the new 
ants and powers bestowed upon it by the 
»easure now before us, in addition to the very 
creat privileges and possessions given by ex- 
sing laws, shall at all times transport free 
‘charge the troops of the United States, with 
their stores and munitions of war. It is a pro- 
vision which will operate most upon those oc- 
sions When our troops are moved upon the 
road to suppress Indian disturbances by 


~ 


which the road is menaced. In this, or in any | 


view, the amendment deserves the support of 
every Senator who proposes at all to consider 
the interests of the country whenever a railroad 

mpany is before us asking great donations 
f public land and extended privileges. It is 
a provision which should have been in the 


harter of every one of the railroad companies | 


which have had such donations and privileges. 
hat it was not in the charters of the great 
ads between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
‘eanis areproach upon the dominant party 
Congress which passed those charters, carry- 
g¢ with them subsidiesin land and money more 
munificent than ever were lavished by any Gov- 


rnmeut in modern times upon a private com- | 


pany. No good reason can be given why this 
lear right was not then secured to the Gov- 
ernment. 


In those days Senators of the majority had | 


at least this excuse, that they were acting in 
profound ignorance of the whole subject-mat 
ter. ‘They knew little or nothing of the nature 
of the route of the great central line} still less, 
if possible, of the cost of the construction; and 
they underrated entirely the amount of busi- 
ness Which was to spring up to support the 
road while it was being built, and as soon as it 
was completed. Congress was misied by the 
persistent misrepresentations with which its 
ilalis were filled at that time. I do not say 
intentional misrepresentations ; it isnot neces- 
sary for my case that I should ~ay so. I may 
aso concede that the great companies which 
were here urging those memorable bills were 
themselves nearly as much in the dark as was 
Vongress in regard to the main points which | 
have justmentioned. Itisalso true that those 
vis were swept through under the highest 
pressure of civil war, when men hardly paused 
at any measure which tended in any way to 
bind together all parts of the Union, and es- 
pecially the Atlantic sea-board in the East and 
the Mississippi valley in the center, with the 
Pacific coast in the far West. 

All that is entirely changed now. Senators 
how are well informed as to the nature of the 
work to be undertaken by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Senators know—they can- 
lot pretend any ignorance—that for the length 
of it, it is the easiest road to build in the whole 
world of railroads. Compared with any other 
éreat railway, there is upon its line less heavy 








| 


| the United States or on the globe. 
| well understood. No one pretends to doubt it. 


| pose to repeat in knowledge. 


Mr. 


work, there are fewer broad riversto be bridged, 
fewer high summitsto be overcome, fewer wide 
valleys or deep chasms to be spanned or filled. 
Beyond this, and much more than this, itsroute 
lies through a finer and more fertile country, 
taken altogether, than is traversed by any other 
railroad line of anything like the same length in 
All this is 


In all this debate no question has been made 
of it by any friend of this measure. On the 


other hand, our civil war is over; we have our | 


great central line of railway completed, and in 
full operation across the continent; the fever 
and the fears of the war are past, and there is 
no longer the intense pressure for a Pacific 
railroad as a military necessity. 

In acting now we act with our eyes open and 
in the full light of a wholly different situation. 

How, then, is it that the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Howarp] who has charge of this 
bill can gravely propose that because from 
1861 to 1864 Congress gave up whatever was 
demanded by the railroads you, Senators, 
shall continue the same extraordinary policy 
now? Because in the headlong rush of the 
war you left with the railroads the right to 
demand of the Government compensation for 
carrying its soldiers, their supplies and muni 
tions of war, even in the defense of the roads 


as 


against attack from hostile Indians, the argu- | 


ment of the Senator is that you are to do the 
same now amid profound peace; and that 
otherwise you will improperly discriminate 
between these transcontinental railways. As 
if, sir, the changed circumstances did not of 
themselves irresistibly command you to dis- 
criminate ! 


I cannot imagine an argument so bare of 


merit or justice. You know that the country 
is struggling with a burden of taxation which 
every man in the land feels, from the richest 


to the poorest, and which the richest most | 


largely escape and 
bear. i 
enlarge the immense grants of land and priv- 
ileges already made to this company you pro- 
pose to leave to it the right to demand from 
the Government of the United States hundreds 


of thousands of dollars per annum for the trans- | 
portation Of its soldiers, their munitions and | 


supplies, to protect the road from destruction. 
Nay, more, you propose the same thing in the 


event of a war threatened or existing with any | 
foreign Power, and to add that to all the other | 


heavy burdens of such a period. 


» poorest most largely | 
Yet in the same act by which you | 


What it is said you did in ignorance you pro- | 


if you could 
have been held free from blame for what you 
did then because you knew no better, you can- 
not escape condemnation for what you propose 


to do now when you know it is without neces- | 


sity or excuse. 

I listened to the Senator from lowa [ Mr. 
Howe] when he undertook to correct and 
deny with some warmth the declaration of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Howarp] that the 
entire railroad policy of which this bill is a 
striking part is in all its features a Republican 
policy. ‘The votes since had, the uniformity 
with which every amendment to guard the 
rights of the people and the interests of the Gov- 
ernment has been rejected, must have satistied 
the Senator from Iowa of his error. ‘The Sen- 
ator from Michigan was right. If the Senate 
is Republican the policy is Republican, and 
this measure is a Republican measure in all 
its enormity. It will be so regarded, and 
rightly regarded, by the country. ‘he most 
decided opponent of the Republican party in 
this Chamber and elsewhere could not desire 
for that party a more assailable position. As 
a question before the country I am not unwill 
ing that they shail take such a position. 

Mr. CORBETT. We can take it. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I hear aSenator declare 
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that they can take it. Very good, sir. The 


future will show whether they can afford to take 
it. The Senator may be able to speak for his 
party. He certainly is for himself. He, too, 
like the Senator from Michigan, avows this 
to be a Republican measure. They ought to 
know, and the majority here should know. 
which has steadily sustained this measure thus 
far against all amendment. 

All this justifies mein discussing somewhat 
that view of the measure. I should not other 
wise have done so. For the sake of the country 
it is better that a bad measure should fail than 
that it should pass though to the detriment of 
tlre party which controls Congress. 

Kivery such measure as this inevitably be- 
comes, when an issue is made upon it, a Re 
publican measure. Since I have been here | 
have observed the course of the political ma 
jority of this body in relation to grants of this 
kind, and indeed in relation to every measure, 
when, in any aspect of it the aggregated money 
power of the country in any one of its many 
forms, was or might be on the one side, and 
the rights of the people on the other. Almost 
invariably, as if in obedience to some control 
ling law, the action of the political majority 
has been on one and the same side, and that 
side not the side of the people. 

By and by all this will come to be fully under 
stood, if it is not now, among the people at 
large. ‘Then it will be for that party now and 
so long dominant in the Government which has 
taken upon itself the load of such a policy, to 
carry it if itcan. Then I look to see the party 
to which I belong, still faithful to its old tradi- 
tions and honorable history as the child and 
champion of the people, rise to the height of its 
mission to deal with the great issues of the 
present; and, renewing its youth again as of old, 


| move with resistless power in the cause of the 


many against the few, and against consolidated 
power in all its countless forms. ‘Then will it 
cope with and overthrow the party miscalled 
Republican, which, day by day,and more and 


| more with each succeeding monstrous measure 


it brings forth, proves itself to be not in any 
sense the party of the people, but the party of 


|| those who would oppress the people in the 


interests of privilege and monopoly ; a party 
which in the name of humanity exhausts it all 
in one direction and looks with cold and un- 
friendly eye upon the masses, whether of the 
Old World or the New, against whom it bars 
the entry upon the public domain, while it 
bestows it in principalities of millions and mil 
lions of acres to be held by railroad corpora- 
tions in mortmain for the lifetime of more 
than a generation of men. 

{ At this point Mr. Casser ty gave way for a 
motion to adjourn. Attera general conver- 
sational debate of some length, the motion was 
not agreed to. } 

Mr. CASSERLY. When I gave way I was 
speaking onthe amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, | Mr. Turan, | which provided that the 
United States shall always have the right to 
transport its troopsand supplies and munitions 
of war on this Northern Pacific railroad free of 
charge. When [ rose to speak upon the amend- 
ment it was without preparation and with the 
intention to confine myself to the diseussion of 
theamendment. I have been so drawn on bythe 
course of my own remarks that | now feel called 
upon to speak of the history of the legislation 
by Congress in regard to this company, and of 
the general congressional policy of granting 
immense bodies of the public lands to railroad 
companies in fee. Hence, | should have been 
glad if the Senate had seen proper, under th« 
circumstances, to consent to an adjournment. 
But as it has refused an adjournment, I shall 
be obliged to go on until a different result is 
reached, or until I conclude what I have to say. 

Having said all and more than I designed to 
say of the amendment now before the Senate, 
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let us now look over the larger field of the 
general subject. We shall discover there much 
that will give force to the amendment, and still 
more that must strengthen the opposition to 
the whole measure. 

Mr. President, this company, when it came 
here six years ago, for a charter and for aid, 
came with the fairest professions. At that 
time the country had found out how greatly 
Congress had overshot the mark in the im- 
inense aids in land and money it had bestowed 
on the other great roads across the conti- 
nent. The pressure of the debt was also then 


beginning to be felt; and the uncertainty as | 


to how long the vast expenses of the war 
would be continued lay heavy on 
minds. ‘The result was an overwhelming pub- 
lic sentiment against aid in money, which Con- 
gress could not disregard. It was forced to 
abandon its former policy of aid in lands and 


bonds, and to restrict aid, whenever granted, to | 
Sut because of that | 


grants of lands alone. 
restriction the company claimed and Congress 
conceded that the grant of land should be of 
the most liberal description; that it should be 
the largestevermade. Itwassomade. When 
I first spoke upon this bill, I showed, from the 
report of the Commissioner of the Land Office 
for 1869, how fully this was carried out in the 
grantas made. Other Senators who have since 
spoken, and especially the Senators from Ohio 
| Mr. Touran | and lowa, [Mr. Haran, | have 
left little to be added on that point. 

| At this point the honorable Senator yielded 
to a motion to adjourn until next day; which 
was agreed to. ] 


Tuvurspay, April 21, 1870. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
same subject. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Mr. President, when the 
Senate adjourned yesterday I had taken a re- 
trospective glance at the relations between the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company and Con- 
gress in the year 1864, when the company ob- 
tained its charter and grant of lands. Resuming 
with that year, I shall endeavor to show how 
much the company has already obtained from 
Congress, and what it is now demanding in 
addition. 

Yesterday I recalled to the recollection of 
Senators the fact that in 1864 Congress was 
brought by an awakened public sentiment to a 
sudden halt in the policy which it had been 
pursuing. I refer, of course, to the policy of 
vast expenditures—I do not mean to say wholly 
unfruitful of good, though at what cost !—the 
policy of granting to transcontinental railways 
aid in lands by millions and millions of acres, 
and subsidies in money to the amount of tens 
of millions of dollars. There was good reason 
for the public sentiment which so arrested 
Congress in its career. What had been the 
extent of the aid in lands and money granted 
by Congress down to that period? I have 
some figures here from our most authentic 
source of information, the report of Mr. Wilson, 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
now upon our tables. I read from page 81 
of that report. It will be understood, of 
course, that so far as it speaks of aid in lands 
the figures as applied to 1864 will be subject to 
a diminution of the grants made since that 
year, including the great grants to this very 
railroad, the Northern Pacific, to the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and a few small grants to other 
railroads. Here are the words of this well- 
informed and experienced public officer: 

“The total amount of land subsidies to railroad 
and wagon-roads up to date is 185,890,794 acres, or 
‘90,454 square miles; equal to the combined area of 
“reat Britain and France, and exceeding that of 


Spain, ltaly and Switzerland. In addition to these 
land grants Government loans of credit have been 


made to the extent of $60,860,320, of which $24,371,000 | 


were issued to the Central Pacific; $26,638,000 to the 
Union Pacific; $6,303,000 to the Kansas Pacific; 


men’s | 


| 








$1,600,000 to the central branch of the Union Pacific, || 


late Atchison and Pike’s Peak railroad ; $1,628,520 
to the Sioux City and Pacific, and $320,000 to the 
Western Pacific.’’ 

As I said, the land part of these vast grants 
of aid was not so great in 1864 as it has become 
since; but the extract from the Land Com- 
missioner’s report sheds a flood of light on the 
situation as Congress met it in 1864. 

Congress, then, found itself in 1864 forced to 
abandon its policy of land and money grants. 
In the then condition of the country and of 
public sentiment it could not do otherwise. It 
determined to grant no more aid in money. It 
determined, further, that any aid given should 
be confined to land. Upon the solicitation of 


| the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and in 


view of the undoubted national importance of 
the work, the purpose of Congress was to make 
the land grant a liberal one, in fact the most 
valuable ever bestowed for railroad purposes. 
The railroad company was allowed substantially 
to fix its own terms. It knew what it wanted 
far better than Congress did. It asked all it 
wanted. If it erred at all it did not err on the 
side of asking too little. From all our inform- 
ation since there isno manner of doubt that the 
grant as made at that time for forty-seven mil- 
lion acres, the finest great body of lands on 
the continent, was largely in excess of the 
amount required to build this road, and of 
course still more largely in excess of any sound 
policy of granting aid. The two things are 
entirely different, { take it. What is necessary 
to build a road complete, to equip it, and open 
it ready for business to the public, is one thing. 
What is called for in the way of substantial, 
efficient aid toward the same result is quite 
another thing. It is a perversion, allow me to 
say, of all sound policy as between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens to hold or for Congress 
to admit by legislation, that the Government 
shall in any case put into the hands of a rail- 
road company all the means required to com- 
plete the road, in its road-bed, in its iron, in 
its equipments, so as to give the road substan- 
tially when finished to the company as its prop- 
erty out and out. This is not aiding the com- 
pany to build the road. It is building the road 
for it. Itis a paralysis of all individual energy ; 
it is a stifling of the wholesome free action of 
private enterprise. 

If the extent of the aid, as it is called, is 
demoralizing, the mode of giving it is much 
worse. Under the policy heretofore and still 
pursued the grant of aid is limited in each case 
to one private corporation. Congress has not 
only failed to pursue a sound policy, but it has 
industriously chosen the worst policy possible. 
In the first place, Congress should have begun 
by ascertaining as nearly as might be the prob- 
able cost of building any given road. Itshould 
then have bestowed its aid with liberality, or 
even munificence ; but always so that the pri- 
vate enterprise of the country should be set in 
motion and should furnish its full part, while 
Government should supply the rest. It should 
always have insisted on the obvious provision 
that no more at least of the aid in money should 
be used than was required. 

In the next place, Congress should never 
have restricted its grant to the one company 
which firstaskedit. It should have ascertained 
whether among the extensive railroad interests 
of the Union there were not other companies 
or individuals able and willing to build the 
road on better terms for the eountry. Through- 
out Congress has treated the company chartered 
by it as though it had the exclusive legal right 
to construct a road on that general route, and 
all other companies and individuals as smitten 
with an incapacity to construct or to receive 
aid for constructing. 

All of these features were necessary. Every 
one of them was studiouslyignored. It would 
be difficult to imagine a system for the con- 
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struction of great public works by immepg, 
public subsidies more utterly void of jts men 


| obvious essential elements. 





| pected. 


| practically for nothing, to leave the com; 


The results are what might have bee, ex 
One result has been to build t “ 


‘ os : WO great 
lines of railroad, to give them tothe co a 


MPpanies 
JaNieg 
the owners of vast tracts of lands, and in a) 
dition to bestow upon a few leading gto¢\,. 
holders private fortunes of fabulous magnity4, 

Nor is this all. The effect of the system pl 4 


| sued by Congress on the morals of the country 


was necessarily most mischievous. Congres, 
tempted the people. It held out a lure to . 
class of our citizens naturally too speculative - I 
mean the railroad men of the United States 
It filled them with a fever of railroad adyey, 
ture; and by the prospect of immense gains 
to be realized out of congressional subsidies 
it excited them to engage in great railroad ey. 
terprises without much or any reference to t) 
legitimate profits of the undertaking. Wors 
of all, the system vitiated all legislation in Cyp. 
gress on the subject of aid to railroads, and 
rendered a return to wholesome principles wel| 
nigh if not wholly impracticable. 

The abuses of the past in Congress rise yp 
against all reformation. What was then yielde) 
as a special favor is now claimed as a settled 
right. What was an exceptional excess of the 
public liberality in the imminent emergencies 
of the war has now passed into an ordinary 
precedent. ‘I'o-day, in the midst of peace, 
with one completed railway in full operation 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the railroad 
company interested in this bill is here demand. 
ing of us to be put on a war footing—on the 
vantage-ground of that military necessity which 
knows no law and admits of no impossibility. 
If we hesitate we are censured. We are found 
guilty of a great wrong if, with the best good. 
will to forward the building of the road, we 
aim at the same time to protect the genera 
interests and maintain the efficiency of the 
public-land system by keeping the lands free 
to the settler while we give the proceeds to the 
railroad company. In this spirit, and in no 
other, the whole debate has been carried ou 
by those Senators who have thus far so sue: 
cessfully sustained every obnoxious feature of 
this joint resolution against the most reason- 
able and the most unanswerable amendments. 

In 1864 the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was content with the act of Congress then 

assed and with the grants of iands then made. 
Tt was a grant substantially fixed by itself aud 
far beyond any other ever made, as is shown 
by the report of the Land Commissioner, from 
which I read a while ago. Taking the line o! 
its road along its whole distance, from Lake 
Superior to Puget sound, two thousand miles, 
the calls of the grant are equal to forty seven 
million acres. Before I close I hope to show 
the Senate two extraordinary provisions of this 
joint resolution, both of them extending the 
length of the road, and, of course, increasing 
the lands granted. One provision is for 4 
third road not called for by the original charter; 
that is, a road direct from Portland to the term: 
inus of the branch road at Puget sound. By 
another provision the measure impliedly but 
effectually abrogates the limitation as to the 
point of divergence for the branch as fixed by 
the charter. As so fixed that point is not to 
be further east than three hundred miles from 
the terminus on Puget sound. The company 
is to be allowed to alter that and to branch off 
at any ‘convenient point.’’ This point the 
company may find it ‘‘convenient’’ to fx 
eight hundred or a thousand or twelve hundred 
miles east of Puget sound instead of three 
hundred miles, thus adding nearly one hai 
more land to its already enormous grant. 

It has been constantly said that the compaty 
has an equity for the passage of this resolution 
on two grounds: first, that it was contemplate¢ 
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he originalact of Corgress that they should 
‘ho fall amount of forty-seven million acres 


2 the limits specified ; and second, be- 
as is said, large quantities of the best 
ic in the sections granted to the company 
. been taken up by actual settlers. Both 
. grounds will be answered by a careful 
7 of the provisions of the original char- 
a ie ng will show that Congress 
intend to guaranty to this company any 
- quantity of land within the limits 
‘fixed. It will also show that Congress 
‘ly in mind the ordinary and obvious 
hability that from different causes the quan- 
‘of Jand obtainable by this ‘company within 


in 


se 
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\ 


such 
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be selected in lieu of lands excepted from the 


| grant, as mineral lands, or lands taken up by 


settlers or otherwise disposed of, it prescribes 
how they shall be selected and within what 
limits. On the other hand, when it means to 
deny any right to select other lands, in 


as 


place of lands already granted for another 
| railroad, it so declares. 
Senators will take note that in respect to 


rty-seven million acres, and that it pro- || 


‘or such a case by adding ten miles more 


Livl 


each side within which to make up defi- 
ies. The language of the grant is: 


“PDyery alternate seetion of public land, not min- 
“designated by odd numbers, to the amount of 
aioeners sections per mile, on each side 
tilroad line, as said company may adopt, 
uch ‘the Territories of the United States, andten 
hate sections of land per mile on each side of 
ilroad whenever it passes through any State, 
w ienever on the line thereof the United States 
-e full title, not reserved, sold, 
fo propriated, and free from preémption or other 
sor rights at ae pune, bee line of said road is 
4jnitely fixed, and a plat thereof filed in the office 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office.’’ 





e charter goes on, making still more clear 
t Congress ‘had in view at the time: 


‘4nd whenever, prior to said time, any of such 
‘ons or parts of sections shall have been granted, 
, res served, occupied by homeste ad settlers, or 

mpted, or otherwise disposed of’ 


[he very ground now and here so much 
ted upon by the friends of this bill as a 
juity arising since the charter, was then 

eis the mind of Congress and as fully pro- 
led for. How provided for? In this way: 
rlands shall be selected by said company in 

u thereof, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Interior, in alternate se ctions, and designated by 


id numbers, not more than ten miles beyond the 
said alternate sections.”’ 


mit i+ 
MALLS OL 


Congress therefore had in view what it 1s 
iid by Senators has since taken place, and is 
leged to be the equity of thee company for this 
new measure; that i 
rtion of these lands by settlers ; 
ided forit. In what way? 
mpany the right to select other odd sections 
t more than ten miles beyond the limits of 
emain grant. Turther, to show beyond any 

bt that Congress did not intend to enlarge 
at additional limit or to guaranty any further 
nds, the two provisos are conclusive. The 
st proviso is: 


supplying deficiencies no distinction is made 
in the charter between lands ‘‘ granted, sold, 
or reserved’’ by the United States and lands 
taken up by settlers under homestead or pre- 

emption rights. The bill now before us makes 


no distinction, though the deficiencies caused | 


by settlers have been the only ‘‘equity’’ urged 
in the debate. Yet who does not see that in 
the nature of things Congress never could have 
intended to allow deficiencies for lands already 


| granted or sold by the United States to be se- 


lected for outside of the additional ten miles 


| on each side limited expressly for that purpose? 


As we see, then, Congress foresaw and pro- 


vided for every cone eivable case of deficiency 
|| of lands within the limes of the grant, includ- 


granted, or other- | 


, the appropriation of a | 
and it pro- | 
By allowing to the | 


: Py rovided, That if said route shall be found upon | 
line of any other railroad route, to aid in the con- | 


truction of which lands have been heretofore granted 


y the United States, as far as the routes are upon the | 


me general line, the amount of land heretofore 
ranted shall be deducted from the amount granted 


this ae 
Y Uhis act, 


| of eighty miles first granted. 


ing the very case which is now urged upon us. 
This being so, | deny that there is the least 
ground in equity, in common sense, or com- 
mon fairness for now saying because, as is 
alleged, the very state of things has occurred 
which Congress expressly provided for at the 
time, and must have considered in 
this vast grant—that thee ompany, after having 
acquiesced in these provisions and accepted 
the charter and the grant, is now, after six 
years, entitled to more lands and a further 
limit of ten miles on each side, making in all 
a belt of one hundred and twenty miles within 
which to select them. 

So far, then, as respects any equity growing 
out of the charter or the dealings of Congress 
with this company, there is simply no such 
thing. It is a figment of the imagination. 
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vey made and its lands withdrawn? If it did 
not, why was it? 

There is no serious claim that the company 
has ever complied with the law even to this 
day. It has not yet fixed its general route ; 
hence no survey has been made. The lands 
granted have never yet been withdrawn. ‘The 
history of this portion of the company’s pro 
ceedings has been ve ry fully presented by Sen- 
ators who have preceded me, especially the 
Senator from — a, | Mr. Haran, | who spoke 
from the official evidence. ‘The letter of the 
Commissioner of the Land Office, which has 
been re ad, covers the whole ground. It shows 

conclusively that the company, instead of com- 
sisne with the law by filing a map of its reute 
made from actual survey on the ground, at 


| tempted to evade it by filing a diagram of an 


making | 


Y . - . | 
Thus far I have conceded to the friends of the 
| bill that there were deficiencies within the limits || 


Of the many sig- 
nificant, not to say suspicious features of the 
measure, one of the most so is that there is no 
proof before the Senate of the fact of defi- 
ciency. None whatever. 
bare suggestion by the Senator from Michigan, 
{ Mr. Howanp,] who has charge of the bill, 
that there isadeficiency, without saying where 
it is, how it arose, or what is its extent. 
knows nothing and states nothing of his own 
knowledge. 


We have simply a 


Ke || 


One or two Senators have made || 


round assertions as to lands taken up in the | 


valleys of Montana; but they have abstained 


| from particulars. From the company or any of 
| its ofhcers we have not a word in the way of 


‘here is still another proviso, covering the | 


248e Of 


mineral lands 

Pe ovided further, That all mineral lands be, and 

‘sume are hereby, excluded from the operations 
this act, and in lieu thereof a like quantity of 
‘noceupied and unappropriated agricultural lands. 

1 odd-numbered sections, nearest to the line of said 

ad, may be selected as above provided.’ 

These several clauses and provisos make the 
intent of Congress very plain ; and thoroughly 
lispose of the new equity set up here by Sen- 
ators. Lands taken up by settlers or other- 
wits disposed of within the first forty miles on 
each side of the road, might be made good, 

it Only within the ad litional ten miles on 
Pac hside. Mineral lands also are exempted 
‘rom the grant, but may be selected for in like 


manner. Lands already granted for another 
road on the same general line, were to be de- 
ducted, and are not to be made good. Thus, 


proof or statement. 
{ shall have more to say hereafter. 

If the deficiency has arisen from g-ants or 
reservations made by Government i. is not 
difficult to show it from the public 
Why has not this been done? Deficiencies 
caused by the taking up of lands by actual 
settlers have been alone put forward here. 

They if they exist are of course mainly on 
unsurveyed lands west of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and necessarily rest in estimate. We 


| have not had even an estimate from the com- 


| there? 
| and received its grant. 


pany. 

Sut even if there are deficiencies from such 
a cause so great as to justify this bill, why are 
In 1864 the company was chartered 
By section six of its 


charter, ‘‘so soon’’ as the company “‘ fixed its 


general route, and as fast as required by the 
| general construction of the road,”’ 


the Presi- 


| dent was required to have the lands surveyed 


within the limits of forty miles on each side of 


| the road; and the odd sections were declared 
| withdrawn after such survey, and even before 


| it. 


Here two questions arise. Did the com- 


when Congress means to allow eh lands to || pany fix its general route so as to have a sur- 
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offices. | 


On this very striking head | 


| for its course. 


| way should be a success or a failure; or 


imaginary line, a mere paper survey, not even 
verified by the oath of the proper otlicer of the 
company. 

The Commissioner refused to accept such a 
paper as a basis for withdrawing the lands. 
lie shows in letter that in so acting he 
obeyed the law, and carried out the princi- 
land system as understood and ad- 
ministere d by the Government. Larnestly do 
{ commend to Senators who are disposed to 
vote for this bill, the Commissioner’s letter. It 
is in the Globe of ‘Tuesday of last week. ‘The 
result was the lands were not withdrawn, and 
have so remained from that day to this. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Interior 
of March 4, 1870, read here last Friday by the 
Senator from Michigan, { Mr. Howarp, |] shows 
that up to that date the lands had not been 
withdrawn. I or this course of the company 
no defense has been attempted by the friends 
of the bill. Senators opposed to the bill have 
suggested reasons of a speculative nature; as 
that the company preferred to wait six years 
to see whether the great central line of rail 

Lo 
lelay until these lands rose greatly in value 
rom the enterprise of others before it would 
expend the money necessary even to make an 
actual survey and file its map according to law. 

{ shall not discuss the company’s motives 
They are not material to the 
view [am presenting. It is enough that by 
its own deliberate omission, its inexcusable 


so 
his 


ples ot our 


( 
£ 
i 


| laches, it took no steps to have its lands with- 


| takes 


drawn for six years, and has not yet done so. 
After all this, to say that because during these 
six years of willful negligence, for which no 
excuse has been offered or can be imagined, 
settlers have taken up lands in the odd sec- 
tions—admitting this to be true—the company 
can claim a new grant of lands within a belt 
enlarged to one hundred and twe nty miles 
across the continent—is to say what is utterly 
inadmissible. 

Thesum of the whole is that the company’s 
demand has no equity, not even a color of 
equity to sustain it, ‘and that in the next place, 
on the strength of alleged deficiencies, caused, 
if they exist, directly by its own wrong, it 
‘advantage of it to demand a new grant 


|| equal to ten or twe cs million acres, which for 
| any real security against it in the law may 


prove to be, by one contrivance or another, 
largely additional tothe original graut of forty- 
seven million acres. 

If by its charter, its dealings with Congress, 
and its disregard of the law made for its own 
protection, the company has no shadow of .a 


| case for this demand, neither is there anything 


in the grant as origin¢ ally made, to sustain the 
demand on the ground of necessity for the con- 
struction of therailroad. The grant, as made 
to the company in 1864, was dictated by itself, 
as we have heard from at least one Senator here 
who spoke with knowledge. It gave the com 
pany forty-seven million acres, to be selecte od 
out of the odd sections ina belt of one hundred 
miles wide by a length stated by Commissioner 
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Wilson his letter of June 22, 1865, already | road Company to issue its bonds, and to secure the || also, at its will, almost to double the le: 

! 7 aan “? rm oe an Caer eae me aon . pe 7 : "ware 
ment 1 by me, at two thousand and twenty- same by mortgage ae nits railroad and its telegray hi one of the original two roads. This 
Vith that erant it wast} * ole |} line, for the purp nds with which to ™ 
five m ith that grant it was then entirely construct said railro: anh line between not in affirmative words but b 'y indir etl 
satisfied It might well be satisfied. No such Lake Superior and Pu get : ,a2nd also upon its inference, requiring close stu - to detect 
erant had ever before been made or dré amed bran h to oP int at or pear Portia a » Uregon; an i ‘The act of 1864. provi de d fi bike 4: 
nf itn tha hi » af ssins- Wasteland aovikciaaites . the term ‘Puget sound,’ as used here and in the . ‘ ’ : > — 

;, aaa Wer history of our Governm«e as It lis ict incorporating said company, is hereby construed from Lak Superior to Puget sound, a 
double the land grant made to the I nion ’a- to mean all the waters connet ted with the straits provided also fora bre anch dive rel ng fron 
cifie Railroad Company, which was the next | of Juan de Fuca within the territory of the United || main trunk at a point not. more than 

ptat bidt 


value it is out of all compar- 
Union Pacific grant, for it is at 


largest made. In 
on with the 





t four or five times as valuable, acre foracre. 

Commissioner Wilson says of it in his report 

for 1860: 

‘The undeveloped resource of this company 
Northern Pacilic! are attracting the attention of 
ipitalists. Its landed sub idy j ‘double that of the 
pion Pacificroad,. Comparatively a very small pro 

portion of its line runs through an elevated reg 
f,overnor Stevens was of the opin . that not more 
than or omen of the land from ex ver to Puget 
und j arable, and that thisi he rely made up 
of emia covered with valuable timber. It i 
vident that an immense eee area is here 
awaiting development. The ut 1\eat-growing 
regions on the leit bank of ihe ian per Mi: souri prom 
ise speedy settlement upon the opening of an avenue 
for the transportation of their products to marke 
Mach ction of the road as it is completed will 


rom local traffic alone, find ample 
investment.” 


returns ior its 


Sir, it is not much to say 
before 
uch has 
and fifty 


that no such grant 
Government. 
within the last one 
or two hundred years by any 
Government in Iuro 


made by 
been made 


s ever our 


A 
Wone § 


hundred 


pe to any private corpor- 
ation, nor indeed to any grantee. No em- 
peror or minister there to-day, however secure 


his power, would venture on such a spoliation 


of his country. Considering the wide differ- 
ence between to-day in the United States, with 
all its golden promise, and a hundred years 


ago in Saar [ greatly doubt whether the grant 
1 1864 te > the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Com, arte is not equal in all real elements of 
vealth, prosperity, and power to the 
Indian pos sessions held in the latter part of 


i } 
1} 


ie last century by the [ast 


mi ide 


vast 


India Company 
lie mightiest chartered company the world has 
‘r scen, or I hope will ever see again. 
It was a great grant, and the day it was made 


was ample to build the road. 
meant it should be, and had 
ingly. Allowing for all conceivable deficien- 
cies, it is least one half more valuable to- 
day than it was in 1864, such has been the great 
rise in the value of the lands, owing mainly to 
the European immigration; a rise that is go- 
ing on and will go on increasing from year to 
year for the next twenty years. ‘The grant, 
therefore, is much more than ample now to 
complete the work. By and by I shall refer to 
some authentic testimony on this poin ie 
speak of it to illustrate the spirit of the demand 
now made by this company. It is a demand, 
in my judgment, prompted not by its needs, 
real or imagined, but by itse upidity, sharpened 
and — by its continued successes in Con- 
ores 

W he n I say this do I go beyond the facts? 
Let us see what this great company has alre rady 
obtained from Congress, and next what it is 
now demanding. In 1864 it received its charter 
and the imperial land grant I have described. 
In 1866, while it had done nothing, not even 
made a survey, it asked of Congress an exten- 
sion of time for commencing and completing 
the road of two years. Congress granted the 
extension. In 1869, still having done nothing, 
not even made a survey, it preferred a bolder 
request to Congress. It asked power to do 
what had been expressly forbidden in its char- 
ter, namely, power to mortgage its railroad 
and telegraph line to secure its bonds to be 
issued for the construction of the road. Con- 
gress did not deny this new privilege, though 
a violation of the charter and of the under- 
standing at the time. I read from the joint 
resolution of March 1, 1869: 


“That the consent of the Congress of the United 
States is hereby given tothe Northern Pacific Rail- 


The company 
it made accord- 


uccesses in 
company is here again 
for the fourth time with a further demand, in 
the measure now before us. - have already 
hown how gr atly this measure increases the 
grant of lands originally made. It goes much 


ISmboldened by its 


during five years, the 


Congress 





further than that ; for it give Ss new powers 
and privileges of much magnitude, which were 
either not granted or were expressly denied in 


the original act of 1864. 


in the first place, it gives power to mort- 


age all its pi ‘operty and rights of property, a 


thing expressly forbidden in the act 1864, 
and not granted in the act of 1869. It does 
this in ee so ambiguods and obscure 
that in the judgment of some of our ablest 
acts its effect is to authorize the com- 
pany to mortgage the entire line of lands 


granted by the act of 1864 and by this meas- 
ure, though the company should never com- 
plete its road. Most certainly the language 
re es is such as enables the agents of this 
company to give out in Iurope and elsewhere 
that such is the power now conferred, and thus 
to obtain great loans and credit in virtue of 
ch a construction. 

We have all heard what was so strongly 
charged by other Senators of the objection- 
able dealings in the property and interests of 
the company which have taken place for pur- 
poses of illegitimate speculation. 

This charge, so seriously made by Senators 
on their responsibility here, becomes doubly 
serious taken in connection withthe ambiguous 
generality of the language—as if studied—giv- 
ing the power to mortgage. I am struck at 
once with a consideration which I desire in all 
candor and in great soberness to bring to the 
most earnest attention of Senators. ‘Thatcon- 
sideration is this: when inthe Congress of the 
United States we enact this bill into a law we 
know two things; first, that its object is to ena- 
ble the company to negotia ite large loans abroad; 


| and se condly, that its effect must be to accredit 


the company in carrying oui that object. Kuow- 
ing this full well, shall we by our votes sanc- 
tion the policy of wording this measure in 
language of such double meaning as to enable 
any set of directors or stockholders, no matter 
how respectable, to go abroad, and in the great 
name of the great Republic to obtain an un- 
bounded credit and contract enormous o bligs 
tions upon a mortgage of property which a 


your whole system of lawsas to railroad grants 
does not belong to the company and may never 


belong to it? 


At least let these mortgage clauses be made || 


clear, so that no one shall be able to misrep- 
resent or misunderstand the power we grant, 


/and the perfect honor and good faith of the 
When you have | 


country shall suffer no stain. 
already given so much to this company, and 
are about to give so much more, it is very little 
to demand that you shall not be held out at 
home and abroad as having given still more 
which you never meant to give. 

The power to mortgage at once the entire 
body of lands along the line of the road is not 
the only power that is found lurking under the 
general phrases of this bill. 

Probably not one in ten of the Senators who 
have voted here so steadily and in such com- 
pact phalanx to sustain the bill just as it was 
reported, against every attempt to improve it, 
was aware that besides adding greatly to the 


original grant made by Congress the bill adds | 
| to this company a new road, 


and enables it | 


of latitude, to some point on Puget 


+ 


| olution does, and does in a 


utes? 


| addition of 


| Puget sound, down the v alley of the C 


hundred miles east of the terminus a: p 


sound, and running to Portland, dow, 
valley of the Columbia. 


Mr. CORBETT. 
range of mountains. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator meang , 
present bill, in which the point of divers, 
has to be east of the Cascade mountains. 
in the act of 1864 the branch was to divers 
any point not more than three hundred yy; 
east of Puget sound, and run to Portland do 
the valley of the Columbia. I will read f, 
the act of 1864 now before me. It denen 
the road as ‘‘ beginning at a point on La 
Superior, in the State of Minnesota or 
consin; thence westerly by the most el} 
railroad route, as shall be dete rmine ed by, 
company, within the territory of the U 
States, on a line north of the forty-fifil 


Going across the Ca 


) 





So far the Senator and I agree. 
says the act as to the branch road? 
“With a branch, via the valley of ‘the ( 
river, to & point at or near Portla und, in thes 
Oregon, leaving the main trunk line at th 
suitable place, not more than thr ree hundred 

jrom its Western terminus, 

That is precisely what I said, neither) 
nor and the statute shows that w 
said so I was entirely right. 

Mr. CORBETT. I understood the s 
tor to say that the route of the main road w 
by way of Portland, whereas it 
mountains direct. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Ishould be glad, as | 
as flattered, if I could get the attention ot 
friend from Oregon, who has naturally en 
a great interest in this road; a very p: 
interest, of course, because of its import 
to his State and his constituents. 
glad if { could get his attention sufliciently 
allow him to understand what I am saying 
this subject. 

Mr. CORBETT. 
tively. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Then the Senator is: 
vineed that he misunderstood me. The 
ginal charter, therefore, was for a main tru 
to Puget sound, with a branch diverging fro: 
point not more than three hundred miles: 
of the western terminus, and going ain t 
Portland, through the valley of the Colun 
river. Now, sir, what is it that this jointr 
very remarka 
manner, according to my experience of sta 
Without one affirmative express we 
to indicate an intent to change the route 
increase the number of roads, it read: — 
it was simply legislating on the old stat 
the route, making no change except in 
new limits of selection for 
alleged wanted sections. Yet by inference «: 


less ; 


, ; a 
Vent ove 


| Snoouid 


I am listening very 


' implication it makes the changes I have stat 


It sufficiently provides for a third and 1 nev 
road not contemplated by the Sennen Chee 
This great railway, which as it ‘stood i 


|| charter was more than two ad 3 miles 


long, is by the present bill still more extent 
The main trunk by this bill goes to a poin int 
Colum! 
river, by way of Portland; that is to say, } 
into plain, unequivocal words, the main tru 
now will run where the branch was to run! 
the act of 1864, that is, to Portland ; but itw 


also run from Portland to Paget sound. ft 
direct road to Puget sound, which in the act‘ 
1864 was the main trunk, is now the branc h. 
| This results from the general words in this bi 
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right to locate and construct its 
from some convenient point on its main 
line, across the Cascade mountains, to 
yund.”’ 
In a word, the act of 1864 gives the com- 
oy two lines: one its main trunk direct to 
+ eound, the other a branch diverging not 
three hundred miles east of the sound, 
i reaching Portland, down the valley of the 
mbia. The present bill gives three lines: 
ty Portland, another from Portland to 
+cound, and the third a branch diverg- 
+ any ‘‘convenient point’’ east of the 
.de mountains. As this point of diver- 
.is not now, as it was in the act of 1864, 
-ed not more than three hundred miles east 
¢ Pyret sound, but may be at any ‘‘ conven- 
oint.’ five hundred or a thousand miles 
.» the eastward, and as the additional land 
rant, through a belt of one hundred and 
-wenty miles, runs with the additional extended 
nes given by the present bill, it is not difficult 
e how greatly and adroitly it enlarges the 
nds granted to the company. 

'o resume what I was saying, the resultis that 

ier the point of divergence is reached and all 
vest of that, whether it be fixed three hundred 

-one thousand miles east of Puget sound, the 
rritory lying between the three lines of the 

.d is inclosed as in a vast triangle. And as 

the act of 1869 the company may fix its term- 

s for all its lines at any point on Puget sound, 

can by fixing it on the north line of Wash- 

ston ‘Territory, while its trunk at Portland 
low the south line of the Territory, shut 
between its rails the entire Pacific coast of 
lerritory over two hundred miles long. 

}y starting its branch well to the eastward 
y likewise shut in the whole interior 

: Territory. Then, with a belt of one 
ndred and twenty miles to each of its lines 
round the several sides of this triangle, how 
ich of the land in that fine Territory will be 

t open to actual settlers under general laws? 
\hy, sir, you are putting in irons the whole 

(that richand growing country on the Pacific 
ast and on the waters of Puget sound, itself 
inland sea, and leaving it in irons for an in- 

ite period. ‘Jor an indefinite period,”’ 
ecause you have voted down the amendment 
fered by me, which was calculated at the end 

{twenty years to release the grasp of this 
mpany, within its one hundred and twenty 
iles belt across the continent, upon the lands 

{upon the people that want to live upon | 

m, and to improve and develop them. 

(he Senator from Iowa [Mr. Har.an] spoke 
vith unanswerable force when he pointed out 
‘to you that this joint resolution practically sur- 
rendered up to the control of the railroad com- 
pany, certainly withdrew on its account from | 
our general land laws, a belt of country one | 
iundred and twenty miles wide by two thou- 
and miles long, from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific. But here is a case where you take a 
whole district of country, a great Territory of 
‘ue Union, and you shut it up, you imprison 
‘within the iron bands of this company’s 
roads, and there you leave it to flourish or to 
le, to prosper or to pine, according as this | 
company shall see fit to pursue one course or 
‘he other with its lands. 

What right have you thus to give up, fora 
period no man knows how long, that important 
part of your territory and of your people to 
“ny railroad company, to any private corpora- 
‘ion? In this one feature of it alone the bill 
‘sutterly indefensible. A considerable portion 
t Washington Territory must be wholly within 
‘he lines of selection granted to the company. 
hen you have three belts, each one hundred 
‘nd twenty miles wide, traversing that Terri- 
‘ory, which is but two hundred miles wide, in 
(ifferent directions, you will have very little || 
‘and left except the alternate sections reserved || 
‘or the United States. Thus you inflict two || 





| hundred miles long. 


| can be rested. 


great evils on that Territory. You bar out all 
settlement from the mass of the lands there, 
and you surrender the Territory and its great 
water front on the Pacific and Puget sound 
practically to the monopoly of this one rail- 
road to the exclusion of all others. You do this 
throughout the line of the road for one hundred 
and twenty miles wide. But when you come 
to Washington Territory you allow it to absorb 
the whole Territory substantially, with its sea 
board, its harbors, its fertile plains and bound 
less wealth of timber down to the water’s edge, 
all along the shoresof Puget sound. ‘The Sen 
ator from Michigan [ Mr. Howarp] thought this 
last objection was iully met by the fact that 
Congress or the State can authorize other 
railroad companies to acquire lands by con- 
demnation. In my judgment 
cient answer. In the first place. any new road 
built in the Territory must be built by its own 
means, for you have no lands left out of which 
toaidthem. In the next place, in condemning 
lands, who does not see that the increased cost 
of acquiring lands held in private ownership 
will be a most serious obstruction to any new 
company, especially as every such company 
will one to acquire them, if at all, upon a val- 
uation to be controlled, perhaps, by the over- 
shadowing influence of this great corporation? 
That belt of one hundred and twenty miles 
wide by two thousand miles long acrossthe con- 
tinent, taking asingle line of road, is enormous. 
But when you come to add to it the other two 


this is no sulli 


lines of road, the result staggers one in the con- 


templation. It makesabelt of one hundred and 
twenty miles wide by over two thousand five 
rhisis supposing the com- 
pany to content itself with a point of diver- 
gence, say five to six hundred miles east of its 
terminus; supposing it to refrain from shifting 
that point still further to the east, and of course 
giving to itself that much more land. Now, 
what is twenty-five hundred miles long by one 
hundred and twenty miles wide? It is a tract 
of country containing three hundred thousand 
square miles. In all New England there are 
not sixty thousand square miles, and this belt 
of country, five times as extensive, wraps upa 
future which may well be, inits moral aspects, 
at least as great asthat of New England, and 
which in all its material aspects must be very 
far superior. It is one half larger than the 
collected area of the great States of New York, 


| Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. 


It exceeds by sixty thousand square miles the 
entire territory of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. Senators who favor 
this bill have said much to us about railroads. 
Of course they have developed the country. 
Nobody here denies that. Nobody here or 
elsewhere is opposed to them. But suppose 
for the last fifty years that great northwestern 
territory had been wrapped up in one railroad 
company, surrendered to one railroad by broad 
belts of land crossing it in every direction and 
covering nearly all its lands, what would have 
been the result? If the railroads have made 
the country rich and populous, as is said, it 
has been by their competition, not by their 
having anywhere a monopoly over a vast dis- 
trict. 

Another extraordinary feature of this meas- 
ure has been already mentioned ina former stage 
of the debate. It will bear repeating, because in 
this as in other cases the discussion of an im- 
portant measure is so broken up into fragments 
by other business intervening that what has 
been said at one stage, however valuable it 
may be in the final decision of the question, is 
then frequently forgotten. 

That feature is, that we have no information 
here, no facts upon which this joint resolution 
We have not even a memorial 
from any of the influential and well-known 
citizens whose names in the public prints as 
directors of this road give to it so much credit, 
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yy @ have not a single line from them, or from 
any one of them, accrediting to us a single 
lact upon which this joint resolution can be 
Justihed; nay, upon which it can be excused. 


Why is this? If the most distinguished man 


ot the country, if the patriot whose services 
were the most momentous in the hour of our 
deepest peril, were here preferring a claim for 
compensation, some showing would be required 
on which to base the action of the Senate. 

livery day when the best of our fellow-citi- 
zeus present claims here they have to come 
here with a petition, with a statement which 
they are required to sustain before your com 
mittee by proot Is not that so? Is there 
any reason why it should not be so? And 
after all that, sir, what takes place? The claim 
is examined; the facts are weighed; and it 
does not happen once in a great many times 
that such a claim is allowed at its face as made. 
[tis reduced or it is modified in various ways. 
Nay more, when the most honored and trusted 
head of one of the great Departments of your 
Government needs means for the public ser 
vice, he must send to you on his oflicial respon- 
sibility a written statement full as to details, 
precise as to amounts, and this goes to your 
committee, there to receive a thorough if not 

Liow often are his estimates 

allowed as made? When they are it is th 
exception to the rule. And yet how often in 
times of peace do any of those high officers 
ask of you for the public service as large an 
amount of the publhe means as this measure 
bestows upon a private company ? 

ihe wonderful fact is, Senators,that what you 
never do for individual worth, honor, or ser 
vices in private or official station, you are ready 
to do without the slightest hesitation for a 
great railroad corporation. You do not ask 
it for its memorial, its estimates, its showing. 
It does not deign to pay to you and to the 
country the small tribute of consideration paid 
by presenting itself as a suitor at your bar fo: 
these great privileges. It sends here som: 
unknown person on the outside of this Cham 
ber. ‘The Senator from Michigan has referred 
to him as the company’s agent, and to his 
statements before the committee. Is that all, 
sir? Is that enough? Good or bad, he is a 
person of whom the Senate can only know a 
it might know any other witness—by his evi- 
dence, and that has not been produced here. 
Without that it knows nothing of him and has 
no right to know anything. As authority for 
the action of the Senate on a measure like 
this the loose verbal statement of such a per- 
son was unknown in the better days of the 
Republic. Allow me to say that it would 
never have been cited here in the times when 
Clay and Webster and Calhoun and Wright, 
or the great men who went before them, illus- 
trated this Chamber. It is upon his say-so, 
not substantiated by any facts, and not even 
repeated here, that we may judge for ourselves, 
and which may be but a mere figment of his 
heated brain trom beginning to end; I say it 
is upon such a ground, if ground it can be 
called, that this joint resolution is to pass this 
body. 

Sir, there may have been, there was a rea 
son for the silence observed by the well-known 
citizens connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. If they have sent here 
no written statement, it was because they had 
nothing to state. ‘They furnished no proof, 
because there were no facts to be proved— 
none to show that any considerable amount 
of the lands on the railroad sections had been 
taken up by settlers within the belt of one 
hundred miles in the act of 1864; none to show 
that the grant as then made is not ample to 
build the road. Indeed, not a Senator here 
has asserted anything of the sort specifically 
as a fact, either on his own or any other 
authority. 


severe scrutiny. 
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th e do not rest on the neg- || land, as given to the company, would build || if nothing has been located within ¢ 
ied by tl iost ‘*expressive || the road, provided the cor mpany got the land | limits by actual settlers, then there 
e » aflirmative proof that thi granted, and provided they had the ten miles nothing to take out of these new lines 
enlarging the vast ore t of land on each side in which to select deficiencies. all know that the career of g great lan 
wholly unnecessary for the | If they got the entire amount of lands granted | porations has been one of the high 
r of the road, and is therefore utterly || by the charter, it would build the road, and | denial, integrity, and disinterested 
ndinexcusable. Wehavethehistory || this bill provides for extending the limits fur- || all that, the theory of the law is that ¢ 
ct of 1864, | grant ample || ther, in order that they shall make sure of that |) man and every set of men and eye 
and is much more so now. | gave you amount of land. vate corporation requires to be held 
tuthority of your Lan id Commissioner as Mr. CASSERLY. If my memory enabled || within fixed limits of the law in all ma 
reat value and ciency of the grant. || me to repeat verbatim the point just stated by || where his or its interests are concern, 
day the Senator from lowa [Mr. Han- || the Senator from Oregon, it would be its own || know of nothing in the history of t 
;] read from the report of the company’ mostcompleteanswer. ‘I'he very state of facts | corporations of this country to inclin 
er ing in the most unqualified lan- || he hassupposed is so inconsistent with the facts | relax the rule in their favor, especially 
fter having gone over the entire route, || that exist as to render it utterly impossible that || we are asked to give to a great railroad , 
that the lar rr { bi py ullicien 
» build the road. Is there, can there be a 
ibt as to this official authentic statement of 
( Ipany’s engineer th oni Latemen 
e have from any of its ofhcers? 
Mr. CORBETIL. I will ask the Senator if 
he does not ippose that the engineer had 
ference to the land granta originally given? 
Phat grant would build the road, if they had 
i it lie could not have seen all the 
rexaminedall the lands. He simply 
l over the road It is the report of a 
Ir. CASSERLY } r; the engineer 
1 over the road to examine the whole 
I doubtless he onde who ha 
il anything to yon the subject that has 


1as had more m 


1 over the road. Hel 


knowledee t n any Senator who has voted 
h t resolution or who will vote tor 
more means of knowledge than all of them 

y her — 

ir, CORBETT. If the Senator— 

Ir. CASSERLY. Myfriend will not let me 


asks another, 
inquiry I am 
iim ask another if he 


before he 
answered his fi 
tly willing to have ! 


ver one tion 


que 


+ 


PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pome- 
Phe from California will pro- 
with ut interruption 

mee RLY. Iam now answering the 

tor’s interpellation first made. I say the 

neer of the company, having more means 
ormation than all the Senators put to- 

o r in this Chamber who have been 

lution, and who will vote it 

through this body, asserts, as stated by the 

Senator from lowa, [Mr. Haran, ] from his 
report then in the hands of that Senator, that 
the grant is suflicient to build the road. There- 
upon the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. Corsert] 


ASKS Mm 


Senator 


sup- 


porting this res 


e if I do not know that he meant some- 
thing else than what he said. My answer is, 
that | know and can know nothing of the sort. 
| suppose the engineer knew what he was writ- 
{in his report. I suppose, when he says 
iat the grant made to the road is sufficient to 
build it, he means the only grant in existence, 
it stands in black and white on the statute- 


in’ o 


book of 1864. What elsecould he mean? Did 
e mean some grant that he hoped would be 
ke No, sir; that report, as I saw it ina 


local paper in Washington Territory, was made 
hs ago, and if I recollect aright, 
before this resolution was even introduced. 
t will not be pretended that the 
engineer wrote in anticipation of legislation 
had. 
Mr. CORBETT. 
t under 


(ot course 1 


I presume the Senator did 
tand my inquiry. 
e misunderstood. I simply desired to ask 
him if he did not suppose the engineer had 
eference to what this resolution provides for, 
making the original grant good where the land 
had been taken up by settlers. That was all. 
Mr. CASSERLY. Lam not sure that I 
understand the Senator from Oregon. Ithought 
I had already answered his last inquiry. 
Mr. CORBETT. I simply stated that I sup- 


posed the engineer meant that the grant of 


ybody but himself could ever have thought 
of it; and, consequently, it could not have 
been inthe mind of the company’s oflicer when 
he made his report. 

Mr. CORBETT. Lhappened to be with the 
officer as he was passing the country, 
and | know what kind of a survey it wa 

Mr. CASSERLY. I do not suppose the 
Senator claims that. he traveled with the en- 

two thousand miles, from the head of 
Lake Superior to Puget sound. I presume if 
he traveled with him two hundred and fifty 
miles it was a great deal. 
fr. FOWLER. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion. What number of acres of land has been 
taken up by settlers out of this grant? 

Mr. CASSERLY. There is not a particle 
of proof to show that a single section has been 
taken up. No gentleman on this floor has 
undertaken, on his responsibility as a Senator, 
to say that there has been even one section 
taken up. 

Mr. FOWLER. One other question. Is this 
addition of twenty miles to be made for the 
purpose of giving the company the opportunity 
to make up deficiencies supposed to be occa- 
sioned by Jands being occupied by settlers? 

Mr. CASSERLY. ‘hat is the suggestion 
made by the advocates of the joint resol lution 
in this body. 

Mr. FOWLER, T understand the Senator 
to state now that there is no evidence before 
the Senate that actual settlers have taken up 
any portion of this land. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Nota scintilla of proof, 
nor anything that approaches to it. I repeat 
not a Senator here has so stated; and not one 
of the many respectable and prominent men 
whose names are in the newspapers as directors 
to give credit to this company has ventured to 
send a line here to say so. It is a silence 
which speaks volumes. 

Mr. STEWART. Then there 


over 


rineer 


can be no land 


| taken—— 


Mr. CASSERLY. I do not object to being 
interrupted for a question or a correction. 
argument just thrown in by the Senator from 
Nevada has been repeated by him and others 
on that side times without number during this 
debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from California will proceed without interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I do not know, and the 
Senator from Nevada [ Mr. Stewart] does not 


know whether any more land will be taken or || 
} not. 


He knows as well as I do, and better 


| than most men in this body, from his experi- 


I do not wish to /! 


ence as a lawyer 
of floating grants. and to what dishonesty and 
rapacity they lead. They bar, like a belt of 
fire, all improvement, all settlement. We had 
some of them in California. 
pernicious, and Jed to more perjury and more 
fraud in the courts than any other class of 
grants, or, indeed, than all other classes of 
grants put together. A floating grant is a 
floating mischief. It is a Serbonian bog that 
swallows up all improvement, prosperity, and 
progress. Senators think it easy enough to 


The || 


in California, the mischiefs 


They were most | 


pany a roving commission to select {if 
sixty million acres within a belt of one hun, 
and twenty miles wide and twenty-five } 
miles long. : 

Very respectable men have ly fore this tak 
up by contrivance on the line of a propos 
railroad, through tools of theirs ¢ laiming | 
actual settlers, great tracts of the best land 
: imposs ible that this should happen 

We have no security that it will not ha 
The morality even of your good citizen 
when he deals with Gove ‘rument in r 
to its lands. | vy of no experie 
past which should not make us carefu 
open a door even to high respectability { 
taking of great tracts of valual ab le public | 
Especially when high respectability studiou 
declines to make any showing ei r that : 
thing has been taken, or, if it has been t 
that it has not been taken by nin 
contrivance for the benefit of the leading 
holders of the company. 

The policy of vesting the public lan “~ in ¢ 
bodies in private corporations, w hie has | 
very often thrown in our faces as the Me O 
the country,’’ took its rise in 1850, but it o 
its present enormous development to tl 
eight years. As so developed it is 
American policy in reference to public la: 
as established and administered for so ma 

| years before 1850. That policy, as sustai: 
and advocated by our greatest men, was 
erally and with no serious change before 
a policy which looked to vesting the land 
the ownership of the individual citizen in q 
tities limited to his wants. lt was a wise} 
and a grand one, and its wisdom and grand 
have been signally vindicated by its r 
Nearly a century ago that wonderful 
Edmund Burke, of whom his country 
Grattan, might have said more truly than 
said of Chatham that ‘‘the sight of his mind: 
infinite’’—looking above the mists of theer 
| and ignorance of his time into the far fu! 
pointed out the principle afterward applie: 
our land system as the true one for Knglan 
in reference to her Crown lands. He scout 
the idea of selling them to the highest bidd 
or in any.way of treating them as a source 
revenue from sales. He was for granting t 
to the people as fust as they would take t! 
and upon their own terms. With all his 
powers he illustrated the insignificance of ! 

enue from sales rege with the imm« 
material results, to say nothing of the gr 
moral forces, certain to accrue toa country {1 
a large, indepe ndent population of freehol 
His leading idea was that afterward a plied 
our land system and maintained and de velo 
by our statesmen, especially those of the Wes 
And when I speak of the West I do not { 
that an illustrious statesman of the East becau 
in the maturity of his powers, whatever he n 
have p reviously been, one of the firmest fi ‘len nt 
of the same policy. I speak now of Mr. W: 
ster, a clear and honorable name in er anna 
In the good cause of keeping the public lat un 
open to the settlers under all circumstance 


erg 


knoy 











} 


went as far as any one has gone on our side 0! 


this Chamber. In a speech which I well reme™: 


| get up and say, ‘‘If nothing has been taken, | t ber, although I cannot now state when and 
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peop of munication by justand reasonable mea 
rranting the public lands as free || rights to their own land, that I appeal to you || of assistance to the railroads, while we admin 
s. He referred to the argument of || against this measure. ister the public lands of the country in the 
contended that this policy was bad At one time in modern history western || spirit of our land system and in obedience t 
. those who held warrants and scrip || Europe had a large population of freeholders ; 1e trust which binds them in our hand 
the Government. Mr. Webster ut- |! andthat time was within modern histo: Up When I first addressed the Senate on th 
pelled that idea and declared his object || the ruins of that system the feudal system aros g lL subject L suggested that there we 
to be to prevent speculations in the |) Inthose days men knew not the saving ideao two mo of aiding the construction of ra 
Chis was on the just and clear || the public lands for the people, advocated by || roads without vesting the public lands in 1) 
I he impregnable ground, that all per- || Burke in the British Parliament, first carried || companies in fee. Ot is that the Govern 
NY ) take such securities hold them with || out inte actual operation by the statesmen of ment should gtaranty the interest on t 
inde anding that the power of the || this country. The cardinal idea then was to |} companies’ bonds issued to a certain amout 
| States is plenary over the subject, and || havea great la l aristocracy. They had no = agen this plan had been pursued with 
yy ith of the United States is ple dged to || large landed railroad companie s at that peri great success by the British Government in 
‘ 


xcept to the execution of its trust for 


yd. 
heir aristocrac) y were lords and barons; bold 


india, where four thousand miles of railway 







































fi interests of the whole people. Such, || iron men, oft enarbitrary and cruel men, but men through a difficult country had been built 
h he great trust of our public land Sys- invested with certain elements of rugge d grand- upon > Goverment guarantee of five percent 
| - organized in our laws, administered | by || eur in their personal character. The whole || interest on £100,000,000. About the sam: 
Government, and sustained by our greatest || tendency of government then, and almost until || time Congress loaned the bonds of the Gov 
i | best men for so many years. our own times, was to concentrate all landed ernment at six per cent. interest to the amount 
I ‘hat right, Senators, have you to put off || property in the hands of afew. What has been || of $60,000,000 to build about twenty-five hun 
ig trust upon any others? Have you any || the result? Look for your answer and you dred miles of railroad. It is said, however, 
la least of all, to abdicate it in favor of rail- || lesson in = Listor ‘y of a thousand years of tears || that even in this limited form money aid i 
| i .d corporations, which you know will reverse || and blood, a brutal ruling ehike and a de- || inadmissible in the present financial condition 
ha and system of the country and will be || graded people, of hope, mercy, and justice fled || of the country. Be it so. The other plan i 
3 lied in their dealings with their lands || from the earth. to assist the railroad out of the proceeds of 
fi r notions of their own interests without { was greatly impressed when my friend from for its construction. ‘This mod 
chtest regard to the interests of your || Ohio [Mr. Tuurman] mentioned the other day l to by the railroad compani 
Not only do you know that, but you |; what he had heard when a young man from ocates, though on what grounds 
,as you have here over and over refused |} the lips of Lewis Cass as to the deplorable con does not satisfa torily appe ar. It has the ay 
erately by your votes at every stage of || dition of the peasantry of Europe. That dis- || proval of the Land C omumissioner in his repor 
neasure, to enact a single provision which || tinguished man stated to my friend from Ohio || tor 1869. This officer, who will not be accused 
| protect the people against it. By this that the idea of ov wningafarm was one that never || of any want of good will to railroads, or to tl 
» you say to the railroad companies as || entered into the head of one of the great mass || material development of the age, says: 
nar ly as though you had said it in terms: || of thetoilers of Europe, no more than the idea “In this connection it is respectfully submitted 
We have granted these lands to for your || that he would one day wear the crown. ‘Things | that the time for such extraordinary subventions h 
it, and not in any degree for the use || have improved a little of late, but the condition caiana i . Sica Absinthe: tteeaie henkannel: Waka 
; ie people. Hold them as long as you || of Europe to-day is very little better. A land benefits realized have been accompanied by seri 
has and as high as you can. JBar out the || less people is still the cause of her discontents; || countervailing evils, among which the erection ot 
$ mbes } } e. } e 1] normous landed monopolies stands prominent. ih 
} grant ; bar out the settler; bar out the | itis the pe rpetuaisou rce ol her gravest troubles. necessity for railroad endowments by the Gover 
; keep them all out; while your lands | It is that to-d Ly which renders many a throne ment, either in land or money, no longer exists. ‘I 
» t from year to year, by the enterprise and || unstable. It is that which make the whole || sreat ol ject of Pacific railway extension, sper 
. } } : . . yD -¢ communication across our entire continent, has b. 
not | rality of others, until they have reached 1] social organization oi Kurope rest aS li upona . The resources already developed by the 
lie la ighest prices. Then is your harvest; we || quick ksand. ‘There you have before your eyes || completion of the initial enterprise and others al 
sot » you free to reap it, at whatever cost to || the evils deep-rooted, all-pervading, almost in- || Tes sanerranee ene : ivili nplete thi ee 
sustair whole country that is blighted by your \| ¢ surable, that grow out of the vicious systemof |! }; is thenef are spee tfally rev rmmended that no fur 
V ut ee \| seceiaiaaine in a few hands the landed prop- || ther grants for internal improvements in the pub 
ore | | know what would be said by us here if we || erty of acountry. We have not fallen yet into || domain be Tea tas teak aa tee of local el li 2 
land \w in any country of Europe the Government |/ the evil plight of Europe ; bat we are tending ecae tip Meakaa ou dezmemaiiame piiak dines aientt ton 
in qui intaining such a policy in regard to its pub- || rapidly that way under a ‘‘policy’’ which in || guarantied to the beneficiary the proceeds of the 
e pol cle against its own people. I know how || less than ten years has eal one hundred and & ules of such lands as the railway is constructed. 
gra quent would be the indignation of many a || twenty-four million acres between the Missis Is there any objection to this latter plan 
S re Senator who has been voting here deliber rately \| sippi river and the Pacific ocean in four railroad || There can be none in any case. There would 
ful ma ralike policy in our own land. Yes, fora || companies. be none in this case if the object of this new 
ntryma: se poliey—ior this country a worse policy. |} Not once, but many times during the pee grant to the Northern Pacific railroad was a 
, ‘hy? Beeause this is a new country, and \| tracted discussion of this measure we have || legitimate one. If the object was merely to 
m s is a bold, independent people; and in || challenged its friends to state their reasons for build the road there would be no objection, 
‘theert this con oe and among such a people this || refusing to return to the established land sys- || because under the principle of averaging th 
ar future, licy is sure sooner or later to produce all the || tem of the country. Our challenge has not || price of the lands, so as to make them pro 
upplied roubles that have followed in the train of great || been taken up. Nota reason has been assigned || duce $2 50 for every acre, by the amendment 
 Englan md companies. ‘The Senators from Pennsyl- by our opponents. Wehave been met instead || which I offered, and which was so summarily 
e scout nia will remember how in their own State || with enthusiastic eulogies of railroads, and re- || voted down yesterday, the proceeds of the 
st bidd possessions vested in the Connecticut land |} monstrances and invectives against those who || lands would give this company much mor 
source mpany led to long civil broils, and finally to |} would obstruct railroad development across || than enough to comp! lete the road. No, sir; 
ting th she d little short of civil war. | the continent. Sir, all this is beside the ques- || the object is to enable the con npany to make a 
uke th he Holland land company of western New || tion—a pure evasion of the real issue. We || colossal speculation. ‘That is the beginning 
| his gr > produced its troubles also. ‘They were || demand the people’ aoeee for the people; but || and end of the whole business as plain as can 
ce 0 viole nt because society was then more con- || we are not opposed to railroads. We are || be, and the man who does not see it would not 
immens udated and the law had more authority. But || warmly in favor of rai ey We admit their e this Capitol, if he desired not to see it, at 
the gt ong the lines of this great railroad society is || utility; we confess their necessity. 1 under- || noon-day. 
mtry 1 new; the people have the frontier temper. || take to say that there is not one Senator of It is a most significant fact that every propo 
ebolder i stir up strife by your policy and render || those with whom I[ act on this question who is || sition has been voted down which moditied this 
ipplied | usturbances sure. In man everywhere the || not heartily in favor of the three lines of tran bi ll in the interests of the people. Even those 
lev: loy ging for iand is inherent. With the Ameri- continental railroad which together constitute vhich in no degree impaired the company’ 
the Wes ‘in inan of the great West the living idea is || the great body of communication ar nd of inter- ‘ser scnlin met the same fate. Such was the 
not forg il. his right to a homestead on the “land of || course between the Atlantic and the Pacific, || case with my amendment providing that al 
st becan ; country is as clear as any other right he || and which crown and complete for our time | lands of the company not sold at the end o 
er he ma} ows. How long do you suppose the hardy || the development, the » power, and the union of || ten years after the completion of the road 
ast frien pulations of the great central plains that | the American pe ople | on this continent, from || should be open to settlers at $1 25 per acré 
Mr. Web retch in richness and beauty along the line || the eastern to the western sea. Why isthis? Is it that the Pacific Railr 
ir ann this railroad from the great lakes to the || Sir, are we the representatives of the peo- || Committee which report ted this bill is so in 
blic lan: acific will acquiesce in a policy which does || ple here or of the railroad companies, which? | lible that its work is he ap human que 
stances 1 lence to all the instincts, traditions, and || I take it there can be but one answer to that |, If not, what then is the explanation? O 
ee avictions of the American people? It is || inquiry. We are here to representthe people — it that the railroad « ompany will have this bail 
ll remet eretore in the name of public order as well || of the | 


Jnited States. The only question, then, | just as it came from the committee, full, per 
‘Of real progress throughout your vast west- || is whether we shall consummate that great plan . ft t 


, and compiete, or 1 


when and will not have it at all 
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The bill or nothing is the demand. + There 
must be noamendment, no modification; none 
at least that makes the bill a little better for 
country. In that view no ¢ must be crossed 
or i dotted, except as it is set down; notone, 
I{as it come to this, sir, that railroad legislation 

the only business upon which the 

t free to exercise its legislative discretion? 

In the course the assaults made by the 
friends of this measure upon who 
oppose it it has been said of or two Sen- 
ators that they were opposed to the Northern 
Pacific as a competing road with the Gre a 
Central line. ‘This is the latest and the idles 

f the accusations. Why should Senators aes 
are against a policy that gives the railroads too 
much land and too much of the power that goes 
along with it be opposed to competing rail- 
roads? Let me gay for myself, that so far fron 
objecting to a competing road across the con- 
[ am now and always heartily in favor 
of three c ompeting roads. I am for as many 
more competing r ads as the country can afford 
to build and to maintain. I rely upon compe- 
tition, earnest and adverse, between these great 
railroad companies, to prevent their growing 
into a monopoly and a power which will soon 
become insufferable, and in time dangerous to 
the country. Letthem compete; I want them 
to compete and to coniend. So long ¢ as they 
are compe ting and conten: ding with each other 
they will have less opportunity to combine 
against the people. Therefore | have no objec- 
tion to the competition between railways. It is 
the highest safety of the Republic that they 
should compete. 

{ wish that by ‘‘ fundamental conditions,’’ 
which you are thrusting in everywhere except 
where the “y are proper—that is, in the charters 
you are giving to the great corporations of the 
country—I wish that by some fundamental 
conditions in these railroad charters and grants 
the companies might be forever prohibited from 
consolidating their powers, already too great ; 
it they might be forever forbidden from 
tering into any agreement that would bar a 

vholesome competition in the interests of the 
public. commend the idea to the inventors 
of these conditions, whenever they can spare 
from oppressing and punishing the people of 
the South leisure to provide a little for the pro- 
tection of the people who did not go into seces- 
sion and are not chargeable by the majority 
here with any guilt on that score. 

| have already occupied more time than | 
intended. <A few other words before I close. 
In all I have said upon this measure, in every 
vote I have given, | have acted under a pro- 
found sense of the duty I owe here to the great 
interests involved. Iam sure no lesser motive 
has animated the little band of Senators with 
whom I have been acting. Few in numbers, 
but strong in the right as we see it, we stand 


the 


Senate is 


of 


penators 


one 


tinent, 


ha 


in this contest against the overwhelming ma- || 


jority of thisbody. We stand not only for our 
constituents in our States, but for the interests 
and rights of the whole people, now and here- 
after. We seek specially to protect and pre- 
serve the future of the country between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific, traversed and to be 
traversed by great lines of railroad. We decline 
to surrender that country and its future with- 
out an earnest effort to secure further proper 
guards and conditions. We believe, I believe 
trom the bottom of my heart, that the easy 
acquisition of lands isas necessary to the main- 
tenance of our free institutions as are the prin- 
ciples which animate those institutions. 
Without free lands we cannot have a free 
people, and without a free people our free 
institutions are worse than a mockery. It 
is just as true now as it was when it was said 
of old by a profound thinker—that nothing in 
government is so bad as good political insti- 
tutions corrupted. ‘There is a saving grace in 
every Government that is fit to live; and the 


gentleman from Indiana that as ‘this bill ap- 
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Land Monopoly—Mr. Holman. 
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saving grace of popular Government is the 
spirit of a free people. When it loses this 
salt, in losing its free people, it is doomed. 
**Princes and lords may flourish or may fado, 
A breath can make them, as a bre: ath has made; 


But a bold be asantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


lor every year, ay for every moment, that 
your policy drives away from that great coun- 
try between the Mississippi and the Pacitic 
the settler—the pioneer of your civilization, of 
your ‘pow r, — of your freedom—you have 
d me a wrong to the whole Republic. ‘To sum 
up all in a single word, let us have railroads, 
but at the same time and with equal step let 
us always have our public lands free for a free 
people. That is the idea for which we have 
been contending in this debate. We have 
done so thus far with little success. But if 
here we speak to ears that are closed against 
us, we can speak beyond and above this Cham- 
ber to an audience that will hear us—the great 
audience of the American people. 


Land Monopoly. 
SPEECH OF HON. W.3. 


OF INDIANA, 


HOLMAN, 


Iy rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 29, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(S.No. 396) granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to 
Astoria and McMinnville, inthe State of Oregon— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: ‘This is one of a very large 
number of bills which have been introduced in 
the present Congress proposing togrant public 
lands to corporations for the purpose of con- 
structing railroads. I trust that this first meas- 
ure of along series of similar measures will 
receive the grave consideration which the 
magnitude of the subject may justly demand. 

‘This bill grants to a railroad corporation, 
which proposes to construct a road from Port- 
land, Oregon, down the Columbia river, to 
Astoria, in that State, with a branch twenty 
miles long to McMinnville, the distance, in- 
cluding the branch, being one hundred and 
forty-f#ve miles, about nine hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand acres, the grant being made in 
alternate sections for a width of twenty miles. 
It proposes to grant the land, not to the State 

yf Oregon, but directly to this corporation, 
without any reservation for the public use—a 
grant absolute and naked. 

itis one of those measures, sir, which during 
the last ten years have become so destructive 
to the public in the monopoly of the public 
lands. ‘The only limitation is that the bill im- 
poses on the company the duty to sell lands to 
actual settlers at a price of $2 50 per acre—a 
proposition, in fact, to require the settlers on 


_ these lands to pay to this corporation the sum 


of $2,320,000. The question comes up as 
fairly upon this bill as upon any that is pend- 
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man’s suggestion; but the gentlem 
Oregon [Mr. Samira] who has cha 
bill desires it to be acted upon now. 

Mr. CONGER. If it is to give rise 
discussion I hope it will be passed oye; 

Mr. SARGENT. 1 object to that, a: 
opee ‘tna passed over. 

Mr. FITCH. I desire to say that the @ 
mittee on the Public Lands have cone), 
and recommend its “a 


it 


this bill, passage, 
| Mr. HOLMAN. ‘The suggestions of 
genuemen, and particularly of the g ven 


from Nevada, [Mr. Fircu.] show tha: 
House cannot evade considering the 

now, and that I cannot safely press 
for a reference without debate. 1 shall 
fore be compelled to submit my views j; 
sition to the measure 





now. 


Mr. V AN WYCK., Mr. Speaker, I ; 
a question of order. I under: tand that this 
an leamortadt bill ‘and I hope there will 


sufficient orderin the Hall to enable us ¢ 
its discussion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 1 ish to say to tr 
from New York [Mr. Van Wycx] that if the 
subject itself—the granting of nearly a mill 
acres of the public lands—has not en 
gravity to seiuat attention 
the appeal of my friend will amount to noth); 

The bills of this character now per 
instead of being ninety, exceed one hund 
and seventy; and they appropriate over ty 
hundred and fifty million acres of the 
lands. I observed Monday, wi 
States were called for bills and joint 
tions, a large proportion of the bills introduc 
proposed appropri: tions of the public land 
ee ae rations ‘rom the extraordinary 
readiness with which 1 Congress has yielded t 
the solicitations of combinations formed 
obtain land grants the prospects of suce 
are so tempting that from one extren uit y of 
country to the other combinations of -fortu 
hunting and influential men have been formed, 
and come upon Congress in strong lobby forces 
unblushingly and persistently demanding 
searcely descending to the modesty of reque 
large grants of public lands. ‘These combi: 
tions in the main have noconnection with you 
new ‘l'erritories or new States. They co 
with no public enterprise to promote. Th 
come in lobbies regularly organized to 


1 fs] 
tne ot the 


pu 
Te 
1ast 


purpose, and sole purpose, of aggrandizing tl 
| own fortunes by easy grants of publie lan 


' allow me to 


| land entirely. 


ing before Congress, what shall be our future || 


rs in reference to grants of our public 
ands? Shall the public lands go to the actual 
settler under the homestead and preémption 
laws, or shall they be given to corporations? 

When this bill was before the House ona 
former occasion I stated that there were ninety 
bills of this character pending in the House, 
appropriating to corporations in the aggregate 
more than one hundred million acres of the 
public lands. A more careful examination | 
shows that that estimate was far below the 
reality. 


Mr. CONGER. 


1 wish to suggest to the 


pears likely to elicit a long discussion it be 
passed over, that we may take up other bills 
which should be considered at once. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 


such as have hitherto been made by Congres 
with such unexampled liberality. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the 
make a suggestion? ‘This | 
provides, as [ understand, for a new grant 
It is a bill which will invoiv 
good deal of discussion; and | would li 
er suggest that the gentleman allow it to g 
over, so as not to interrupt the passage 
other bills on the Speaker’s table to which 
there is no objection. 
Mr. SARGENT. This is a very import 
bill, and I shall object to its being passed ove 
Mr. FITCH. Let me say — to ti 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Vay W Yck 


ventler 
o 


| that the Committee on the Public La and: 


considered this bill and desire that it s 
passed now. They are willing to meet the. 
cussion of the questions involved, which migi 
as well come up now as at any other time 
The subject is one that must be discussed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. ‘There are very me! 
bills on the Speaker’s table; and if this 
sumes the whole day no other bill can 
taken up. 

Mr. g! ARGENT. 
once passed over. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 


he 
ie 
} 
u 


This bill has already be: 


ae 
ttle ( 
te Little 


I think that 


cussion will dispose of the bill. 
| Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, u large nu! 
| ber of the bills lying upon your table are gran! 
I understand the gentle- |) 


of the public land—bills from the Senate. 1! 


(April 29 lt 




















import 
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are grat 


nate. 


ire upon the House for the last week 
to the business upon the Spe saker’s table, 
purpose of taking up these bills, has 
persistent and almost overwhelming. 
+ do these modest gentlemen care for the 
+ publie measures which are demanding 
ntion of Congress? ‘They do not wish 
de Ps iyed. To them Congress is but the 
r promoting private fortunes. I know 
i tter service can be rendered the peo- 
is country at this hour than to arrest 
|—bills either depleting the Treasury or 
usting the rightful patrimony of the poor 
ithe landless. 
Mr. SARGENT. I ask the gentleman to 
ld to me for a moment. 
HOLMAN. Excuse me; not now. 
speaker, I recur again, sir, to the ques- 
what isto be our future policy in refer- 
to the public lands? If therecords of this 
utter the truth the question is not open 
bate. On the 21st day of. last Marcha 
ition was adopted by this House in full 
mn which ought to be conclusive and final. 
he Clerk to read the resolution from the 
; of this House. 
» Clerk read as follows: 


‘Mr. LoLMAN submitted the following resolution, 
he demanded the previous question: 
Resolved, That lathe alement of this House the 

i granting subsidies in public lands to rail- 
jandothercorporations ought to be discontinued: 
i that = consideration of public policy and 
| justice to the whole people requires that ~ 
‘lands of the United States should be held f{ 

<clusive purpose of securing homesteads to 
lers under the homestead and pre‘ 
ibject to reasoni vble appropriations 
rthe purposes of e luc ution. 
e vious question was ‘seconded : ind the main 
nordered; and under the operation thereot 
resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. Hotman moved to reconsider the vote by 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
‘ latter motion was agreed to.,’ 


. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was only 
the 2Ist day of March last that this reso- 
n was adopted by this House and spread 

n its re earn. [s it possible that the House 
Rep resentatives, after this deliberate expres- 

n of its judgment on a question of great pub- 
concern, will yield to combinations formed 

) seize upon the public lands? Is it possible 
this House, yielding to the arrogant 
emands of the lobbies, will go back on that 
ord and grant to private parties for private 
in » millions of acres of the public land? If 

, the act will be without precedent in 

ur his story. Kach House has disregarded the 
liberate expression of its predecessor; but 
certainly no House of Representatives has ever 
ne back of its own record on a question of 
ublic policy well considered and _ without 





mption 
of such 





ange inits public relations. Will this House | 


the solicitation of interested parties, who 
nblushingly seek to pervert public property 
their own private use, reverse its record? 
lhe benefit of railroads to the country does 
t properly enter into the question of these 
rants. When the commerce and business of 
“any section of country require means for trans- 
rtation capital seeks investment in the con- 
— of railroads, and the parties who 


' 


vest reap the profits on their own invest- 
ent. "But the question is, will you create and 
etuate a vast system of land monopoly— 
eatest evil that can curse a country—on 

the ciiaeia argument that such a monopoly 
lore tapidly develop the resources of the 
nd? This, sir, at the very best, would be to 
bordinate the solid interests of society and 
or and free government, to all of which 
mouopoly is the deadly enemy, to the 
lotion of wealth—the wealth of the mo- 
ts. There cannot be a particle of doubt 
while the development of a region of 
intry, as yet unsettled, by ordinary emigra- 


nand settlement, where cach adventurous 
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riling rapidity with which these bills are || 


~~ 
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Land Monop rl 


pioneer settles upon his homestead on an equa! 
footing with his neighbor, may be slower than 
under a system of railroad land monopoly, that 
a healthier, more vigorous, and more substan- 
tial population will spring up, more self-reliant 
and independent, and infinitely more certain to 
carry forward the spirit of our tree institutions. 
Under the one system each tract of land is oceu 
pied by its own free and independent owner, 
a free citizen; under the other, vast di 





princely estates of the grasping monopoli 
made productive to the lordly proprietor | 
the labor of the tenant. 

No greater misfortune can befall us than a 


population built up on nonopolies and the 
ownership of large bodies of land by a few eit 
izens in tracts greatly disproportionate 
ownership of the soil by the great bo y of our 
people. There can beno doubt about or ‘policy 
here. Shall America, the Inst and only hop 
of free government upon God’s green earth 
in the mad zeal for amassing wealth, imitate the 
feudalism by which Murope has been crushed 
for fifteen centuries, 
the lands has built up the stately pak 
frown down on millions of huts, the abodes ot 
misery and poverty? In 
power and the ruthless 
of monopoly, seizing upon lordly possessions 
and reducing countless thousands 
less condition of the tenant; but 
organized crait 


} : sa} 
i@ss honorable 


« 


which in the monopoly of 


ke rope organized 
I 


sword were the agent 


, effrontery, and fraud are t 
weapons which would e1zZe 
upon and monopolize the virgin soil. ihe 
common safety was the specious argument of 
the old monopolists; 
of countless wealth is the delusive argument 
of the new. 
The one was ni 


the speedy development 


more fatal than the other 
to the existence of free government. All his- 
tory is a Cheat if the general ownership oi Lhe 
soil by the people is not indispe nsable to the 
perpetual ion ol free 
policy tends to a mont »poly of lands is 
icy Ol the monarchist. Let the lands whicn 
should be the homesteads of independent cil 
zens are to | 


institutions. Waatonos 


the nol- 
he pol 


» appropriated by Con 


ress tothe 
e xtent of millions of acres t ) individual partic 
a lriving in the ear] y fut 
towns and villages and cities or to the field 


of the tenant for shelter for his wife uu i chil- 


ure the iandiess to t 


dren, while the genius of a true republic would 


1] } 


open up to him th free prairies and woodlands 
to build up by his 
himself and his household and a strong citadel 
of liberty for his country; a fortress against 
oppression and wrong—— 

Mr. SARGEN Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ina moment 

Mr. SARGENT. I hope the gentleman 
does not propose to take up the whole time, 
as he did betore, and allow no one else to be 
heard. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 


labora rome rous ‘es ne for 


No, sir, I do not. Mr. 
Speaker. it was just as truthfully argued in 
Kurope that necessity and public policy required 
4} arceline out of t] PES TS ake Se 
the parceling Out OF the iands among the gre; a 
a | a | . 
lords , Who again should divide them upinte 
cies among their followers, as itis thatitis ne 
sary and politic to settle t 
of the West by a grand system of monopoly to 
secure facilities for settlement. Are not the 
lands in a legitimate way being appl 
rapidly enough? Will not the teeming multi- 
tude, half a million a year, soon en 





} 
ef . rewior 
Liif€ I ik ‘ l 


priated 


yh aadvah- 


tageously and substantially settle up these public 
1 9 “Wet : : a 
lands? Will not each section of land so settied 
become a strong power forfreedom against the 


insidious advances of cen 


populatic yn, Increasing asiti 





lion ayear , Willsettle up these 3 fastenough 
Ra i iroat ls will the n be 8) ult by tho e WhO Will 
be ‘anon ed by them, and not by adventur 
and speculators; not by rapaci and 1 
less monopoli ts coming from their ¢ legant } 


tralized power? Our 
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ymmercial cities to these Halls, 
g lo bhi $s, organizin g corpor ations, and 
getting enormous grants of lands, not for any 
purpose of public advaatage, not for the open 
ing up of channels for trade and commerce, 


Ie 
alt 


but for the purpose of personal aggre undiz 
ment and to increas se the ‘Ir alre; ady overgrown 
forten : { 

riunes. If any benefit accrues tothe country 


it is only incidental and not the real purpose 
for which the grants are obtained. 
fhis evil has been growing up with fearful 
rapidity for the last ten years, until it has at- 
taine dastartling magnitude. You have granted 
‘the purpose of edt ucation in all your States 
a lerritories from the beginning ¢ of your his 
tory 67,983,914 acres to the public schools, 
1,US2. S80 acres for universities, 9,510,000 acres 
{ 5 Saviensiinenkanlinmnte-inculh VaAGE Seduieres 
lic lands tor the purposes of educa 
n three quarters of a century you have 
ledicated 78,576,794 acres of land for the 
sacred purpose of education. And on the 
ier | you have granted in less than twenty 
,500,794 acres to monopolists to build 
rtunes of men crafty enough and un 
is enough to seize upon ‘the publie 
ource of speculation and _ profit. 
gentlemen observe this fact, that of 
those 185,890,704 acres, over 160,000,000 have 
ranted to corporations within the last 
id prior to 1860 you made no grant 
» corporations but to States, as in the case of 
the grant to Illinois, to construct the Illinois 
Central railroad, a grant of less than 3,000,000 
s, and which that State made largely tribu 
tary to her noble system ef free schools; but 
now the grants are exclusively to irresponsible 
corporations. Yet even the grant to Illinois 
built up a great railroad, which has actually 
become the exclusive property of English cap 
italists, to whom has inured the benelit ot 
that princely donation now pouring a golden 
stream into their aristocratic treasuries, and 
vet how trivial is that grant in comparison with 
you are now granting—47,000,000 
acres to asingle company, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad ¢ yompany, eastern gentlemen, with it 
nn of the Sti ite of Connecticut. 
even millionacres! —an imperial posse 
sion, twice as large as the great State of In 
diana; yes, sir; twice as large and 5,000,000 








ne estates 


presl sent & ClUiz 


i orty 


acres more. 
Our population, as I have said, is increasing 

e of one million a year, and more than 
60,000,000 acres of the public lands have been 
to corporations in the short period 
ff ten years. I ask, sir, how long will it be 
there will not be left an acre of earth 
veen the Mississippi and the golden sands 
ms ‘the | -acilic on which the laboring citizen may 
rest to establish for himself a home? How long 
will it be? ‘ven years hence, under this policy, 
vith the increased force which this system of 
peculation has from year year obtained, 
there will not be an acre of land left which will 
igsed into the hands of the monop 
prices beyond the reach of 
the laboring man. ‘The object of your home- 
tead laws, the crowning glory of this genera- 
mu, will have been defeated, and your benefi- 
t preémption laws, the noblest enactments 
of the last generation, which have built up so 
many happy and prosperous homes, will fall 
lees under the ruthless heel of the monop 


* the rat 


miven away 
Liiv n away 
( 


petore 


not have pi 
t 


olist, and held at 


Nr. Speaker, how rapidly are our public 
lands being appropri: ated in the ordinary and 
legitimate way! ‘lwo million seven hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand three hundred and 
ty acres of our lands have been taken uy 
luring the past year for homesteads under tli 


g 
homestead law, and 2,899,544 acres were soic 
cash and taken up with bounty-land scrip ; 


02,664 acres were taken up with college 
in all, 5,989,574 acres in a single year. 


lhus, by ordinary and legitimate agencies oi 
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purchase and s ttlement, a section of country 
more than one fourth as large as Indiana has 
heen legitimately appropriated by your citizens 
inasingle year. With your rapidly increasing 
population, even now reaching a million a year, 
how soon will the public lands be converted 
into homes even if every acre is held in 

cred trust for the actual settler! I think, sir, 
it is impossible to imagine a more fatal policy 
than these corperation grants. ‘l’o make these 
rants under the of opening up 
the country is an insult to the intelligence of 
mankind when the effect of that policy is so 
clearly seen as inevitably tending to Pp lace your 
lands in the hands of it few anc d reduc - the 


ode 
teads, 


great g pretense 


great body of the people, as in Europe, to the 
condition of tenants. 
I may be met with the statement that the ‘re 


bill which limits the price 
to $2 50 acre, 


ation amount to? 


$@ proviso in this 
of lands to actual settler an 
Bat what does such a limit 
Why, but a year ago you pa vy extend- 
ing the ; the construction of io Little 
Rock and Fort Smith railroad, and you made 
the same limitation in that law.  lelying on 
that limitation, multitudes of entered 
upon the lands of that company. Yet a year 
did not elapse before you repealed that limit- 
ation, leaving the corporation to demand its 
own price. When a grant has once been made 
you have never been able to resist further 
exactions from the corporation, however mon- 
The vast empire of lands granted the 
acifie road are now in the market, 
and advertised at from three to ten dollars 
an and are held out to the country as 
the most fertile lands west of the Mississippi, 
in vast sections of that grant the minimum 
price is fixed at $6 25 per acre, and this grant 
was a naked bonus to that company, for you 
actually furnished the capital to build the road, 
and it 1s new a charge upon your ‘Treasury. 
How strangely, sir, does Congress imitate the 
policy of monarchies! ‘The ruthless conquer- 
ors of the middle age partitioned out countries 
— principalities to their favorites. The Span- 
iard and the Spanish-American, instinctively 
“ monarchist, granted, and still grants lands 
by the league, ever resting the power of the 
State on the favored few, ever distrusting the 
many, and ever acting upon the maxim of the 
old despot, ‘* Let Government take care of the 
rich and the rich will take care of the 
Yet the solemn fact is attested by all Siew 
that no people ever have been free where the 
great body of the citizens were not independ- 
entfreeholders. ‘These freeholds are the watch- 
towers of liberty. ‘‘A venal ana heartless 
aristocracy, in the regular order of Providence, 
is the punishment of a nation which permits 


ro sed a la 


time for 
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| acting and 
| their predecessors, are upon you, confident of 


the few to monopolize the ownership of its | 


soil.’’ Through what long centuries did the 


simple yet sublime precept of the Hebrew law- 


| family, while 


river, ‘* Every man’s inheritance shall be in | 
E J 


the place where his lot falleth; according to 
the tribes of your fathers ye shall inherit,’ 

inspire in a handful of people an unconquer- 
able spirit! How fiercely did the Jew through 
all those centuries defend his inheritance 
against the exactions of kings and the force of 
overwhelming armies! ‘To your tents, O 
Israel!’’ was his fiery protest against oppres- 
sion. Agriculture, sir, is the noblest occupa- 
tion of a free people. While Rome was a re- 
public every citizen was invested with the title 
to a definite portion of land; and the meséen- 
gers of the Roman senate calling a plowman 
trom his field to command the legions of the 
republic in a moment of public danger, and 
that plowman returning to the labors of his 
field when the danger to his country was past, 
whether it bea legend or the truth, is one of the 
most sublime, if not the sublimest spectacle 
in the history of mankind. The agrarian law 
of Tiberius Gracchus did not interfere with the 


private estates of Roman citizens, but sought 


| and thus to secure to the indigent and la 
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to wrest from the patrician robbers the public 
lands they had by craft and fraud monopolized, 
ndless 
of the land of their 
When Tiberius fell by the hand of 


citizens a just portion 
country. 


isurping monopolists and the agrarian law was | 


repealed, the republic perished and a corrupt 
aristocracy ruled the world. 

Mr. Speaker, we can form some just idea of 
the wrong inflicted on the people in the last 
ten years by these grants to eerporations by 
comparison. 
areas of lowa, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan—tive great States, supporting even 
now more than ten million people; a vast em- 
pire givento amere handful of men. And the 
theory, sir, on which the people have been 
induced to acquiesce in the leading grants—the 
necessity of constructing a railroad to unite 
the Atlantic and Pacific States—is actually 
false, for the railroad has been actually built 
by your bonds and on the credit of this Gov- 
ernment. ‘These Pacific grants contemplate 
these railroads across the continent: the North- 

railroad, from Lake Superior to 
Pugetsound; the Atlantic and Pacific railroad, 
from Springfield, Missouri, to the Pacific ocean ; 
andthe Union Pacific and Central Pacific,which 
constitute together the completed Pacific rail- 
road, with extended branches. And now, sir, 
new combinations, new corporations more ex- 
more voracious, if possible, than 





acific 


success and demanding more. 

These gentlemen have effrontery to 
that 
prove of this squan aeting of the public lands. 
I have before some 
sentiment on this enenitn. I have before me 
a letter from Mr. Sanford, the president of the 
State Labor Union of the State of Kansas—a 
State where the land monopolists literally run 
riot—speaking for the laboring popula ution of 
that State, and condemning” this policy of 
C ongress as fatal to the rights of laboring men. 
l ask that this letter may ‘be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


assert 


me 


OVFICE Stare Lazbor Union, 
CoLumBws, Kansas, April 6, 1870 


In behalf of the laboring men of Kansas I 
have the honor to thank you for the interest you 
have manifested in the hard- working pioneer of the 
West by introducing and securing the adoption of 
your resolution in the Hlouse, of the 22d ultimo, in 
reference tothe publiclands. The result of granting 
large bodies of land to corporations is the curse of 
Kansasto-day. The landsare beld beyond the reach 
of the poor, : ind the laboring man is compelled to 
work upon the railroads to procure food for his 
the company holds the legal title to 
the land it was his right to settle upon and make for 
himself ahome. I thank God that there are men in 
Congress who have the courage to check this suicidal 
policy. The poor want homes, and will seek them 
upon the public domain if the land is given to them 
to cultivate, and produce thercon the means to sup- 
port themselves and families, and, perhaps, add 
something to the wealthof thecountry. I trustthat 
your resolution fixes the future policy of the Govern- 
mentin this regard. You are right ; and remember 
that the workingmen of Kansas, no matter to what 
party they have heretofore belonged, willsustain you 
and those who stand with you on this question. 
Again, I thank you. 
Yours, for the right, 


PIR: 


AMOS SANFORD, 


President State Labor Union, State of Kansas. 
Ilon. WittiaAm S. Hotman, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. HOLMAN. And here, sir, I have reso- 
lutions adopted by a convention of the friends 


| of free homesteads held in this city a few even- 


| ings ago. 


I ask the Clerk to read these reso- 


lutions. 
The Clerk 


1. Resolved, That we, as friends ofthe homestead 
and laborers generally, are grateful to members of 
Congress and others who have uniformly supported 

the American policy of reserving the public lands 
for actual se ttle rs; and that we will support them to 


the utmost of our ability with our voices and our 
yotes, 


read as follows: 


Resolved, That we reprobate the course of those 
who advocate the anti-republican policy of granting 
large tracts of lands to individuals or corporations, 


the people not only acquiesce ia but ap- | 


xpressions of public | 


‘These grants exceed the united | 
and | 
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and that we will earnestly and energetic: 
this unconstitutional and destruc ‘tive po 
si. vporters now and in the future.” 


Mr. HOLMAN. 


and 


illy opy 
licy an 


And here, sir, is a pr 

remonstrance from laboring me on, 

Ll ask may be read for the information of 

House. It is signed by BE. Harrison Reed g 

one hundred and fifty other citize ns. The pl. 

of residence of each subscriber is given, 
The Clerk read as foliows 


To the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United § 
The undersigned, citizens of the Uni ited Stat 
feeling the urgent necessity for the enactment ¢ 
law to prevent the further absorpt ion of the pul 
lands of the United States by railroads or other ae 
porations, and to have the residue of said yp 
domain forever set apart for the exe lusive us; - 
actual settlers,in limited quantities, do respectfy) 
petition your honorable body to ti ike prompt act 
in the passage of such a law. ea 
We urge our appeal on the grounds that te, 
thousands of the industrial eiapoes of large cities, 
towns now unemployed must seek an outle ie 
escape fromthe poverty and dis stress which surron: 
th em, or be rapidly driven to pauperism and eri; 
VYeurge our appealon the ground of simple j st 
to our children and to the emigrants now see! 


Whi 


MDG 





| ourshores, fleeing ‘rom the very monopoly of lan 


| our generation for those 


| giant cor por ations 





| on the American people, we urgently 


so alarmingly threatening our Republic by thee; 


| ous absorption of the public domain by giant 


l private monopolists. 


irge our appeal as a measuro of justice to | 
American people, as a rich legacy in trust 
to come after us—neyer 


porations an 
We 
whole 
be alienated. F 
Weurge our appeal, finally, as one deeply a 
the morals and well-being of our people, in that the 
have become the allies of st 
gamblers in turning our public domain (the he 
of all) into one vast national g: un bling are 
Jo put a speedy termination to these threaten: 
evils, and to confer a measure of equity and jus 
| a ) 1 pray pe 1 
tion of a law embodying the features herein set for, 
Mr. MAYNARD. 
from ? 
Mr. 
York. 
Mr. ROOTS. A petition on morals fro: 
New York Five Points! The devil preaching 
Christianity! 
Mr. HOL MAN 
men of New York, from the hovels of Ner 
York, if you please, right under the shado1 
the marble palaces from which the me n com 
who are demanding the passage of th 
similar bills. 
Mr. SARGENT. Allow me one questio 
Why is it that the men from theh 








HOLMAN. From the city of Ney 


What prevents them from 


> 
there? 


Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman has aske! 
his question. 
Mr. SARGENT. I can give the gentlema 


his answer. ‘The reason is because there ar 
no railroads. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman only 
tained leave to ask a question, and he 
asked it. 


Mr. SARGENT. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Why have they not gone 
” Are you not going ' 


Must they go ut once? 
give them time? Are they not going at th 
rate of half a million a year? 

Mr. SARGENT. They only go where ther 


| are railroads. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Look at the long lines 


| travel going westward. 


Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. I would ask th 
gentleman whether he knows of any capitalis: 
in this capital now, or who has been here 
any time, advocating the passage of this bill 


| It is not true. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 
reference to this particular bill. 
a class. 


| of the bills sought to be log-rolled through thi 


| Congress are for granting ‘public lands to co! 


porations, the stockholders of which are 0 
western men and do not live i 


Where does that come 


It comes from laboring 


vels of New 
York do not go out into the West and occupy 
| the lands? 


folng 


Then answer my question. 


I have not spoken wit! 
It is one © 
I do say—and the gentleman fro! 

Oregon will not dispute it—that the great boc) 


n the new State 
and Territories, but live eastward in your com 
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quest 
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ng at 
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Who 


(ist CONG....2D SESS. 

| . I have before me a paper 
r that Congress does not give to 
: q Maine and Massachusetts some 
ind thou nd dollars alleged to be 
, by the Government for interest on 
made by Massachusetts in the 

181%. and which sum a States pro 
give to arailroad company in the State 
». and pressing the claim onthe ground 
St seahatube en liberalin voting lands 
West fer public improvements. ‘They 
1 vot ids to the western States! 
ave voted lands to .hemselves, to their 
citizens, for purposes of speculation and 


stock- 
tne 
Minnesota, or Kansas 
rare to be found in the commer- 
es of the Hast—in Boston, and Hartt ae 
Portland. in New York and | ‘niladelphi ki, 
creat liberality to the West! No, sir; 
erants made to eastern ce 

n of the rights of the 

West 

centleman from Ohio [ Mr. Win. 
sment handed me the j int res¢ 
egislature of his State on this subj 


those resol 








yrporators in 


t se ang "ATs 
States and I< 





that utions be rea 
] gv th ] 
nce gentle men that not only the jab 


but : 


men ol ie country, ll men who ar 
tert ted in the profits of this dal 
' oppose d to thus granting t! lic 








, and that Congress will defy public 
f they persist in these grants. 


Clerk read as follow 


senti- 


lutions relating to requesting ours 
in Congress to Op pose all fur 


ts of land to railroad or other corpora 


arors 
c { members ther 


t10n 








8 the General tssembly o. f the State of Oh , 
iopoly is one of the great evils of our 
y rainst the spirit of our ins itutions ; 

ly itis impol to place large tracts ot 

ic domain under e control of railre¢ i Of 
itions, because— 

j the ber ts the home- 

Liat >» who would bVall Chemselives 

away irom tae il Pt 





to the wilderness 


t gives undue power tosuch corporations 
rthem to oppress the laboring and producing 

our people, and to prevent or retard the 
nent and cultivation of our public land 








ird. If the recent policy of Congress is not 
iged the publie lands (which are the property of 
people) will nearly all be under the control of 
mmoth corporations, which are already too for- 
lable, and may become a seurce of danger to a 
people. 
‘esolved, That the grants of public lands to cor- 
itions ought to be discontinued, and the whole 
h lands ought to be held as a sacred trust to 
irehomesteads for actual settlers and for no other 
pose; and mee our Senators and Re presentatives 
n Congress be requested to oppose all further grant 


- ids to r: sil vad or other corporations. 

Soak That the Governor be requested to for- 
urd ac aa of these resolutions to each of our Sen- 
tors and Representatives in the Congre 3s of the 


United States. 
Fr, W. THORNHILL, 
Speaker of the House af Representatives. 
C. LEE, 
President. of the Senat 


Adopted March 13, 


ROOTS. Is not that the same 
ire that refused to ratify the fifteenth amend- 


ment ? 
nt f 


1867 


Legis- 


HOLMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ark- 
[Mr. Roors,] who is interested in a 
similar bill now on your table, Mr. Speaker, 
wants everything to be free exce pt the public 
ands, except the Iz iboring men of the country, 
whose freedom is to be impaired by vast 
monopends of the public lands. Yes, sir, the 
public sentiment is against these grants. There 
's not a laboring man in the Union who does 
ot know that this policy is fatal to him and 
fatal to his children. And who are these 
gentlemen who come to this Capitol asking 
these grants? Are they landless and laboring 
Are they citizens of your new States 
and Territories? No, sir. They are ex-mem- 
be rs of Congress and ex-Governors of States, | 
‘he millionaires of your commercial cities, and 


ansas, 


men ? 
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4 iUs 
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sharp, shrewd adventurers from everywh¢ 
What right have they to throng these lobb 
and remain here month atier month demand 
ing that Congress shall give them lands that 
belong to the people? Do they wish to mak: 
these fertile lands productive and fruitful by 
their own labor? No, sir: they wi to spec 1 
late off of the labor of other men. What rigl 





has Congress to give away to speculators 


and 








neuen olists th herita of the American 
j ) ‘ : ; 1) 

peer le? You might as well talk of giving 

aw: monopolists God’s blessed sunlight. 

Vv * : } ai } Pee , 

Lou 2>as mucn righ by the just laws ol 

nat to give away to your favorites the cul 


tivated farins of my constituents as you have 


J eee i eo Til } 
hildren landless and homeles: 











Crees caer 

by squandering t patrimony of the peonle, 
+) sate ee RET ee ti 1] rahe 
these lands W en hould be held in sacre d 
trust for those who shall occupy and improve 
} > 1Y } $ : a } } 4 
them and render them valuab] ind productive 
h year rn lal ‘d ° 
by their own labor You refaees ra ce 

? ’ } 1 ' . 
oldiers bounty | Was their eclai les 

" + , + 1 } 

meritorious than t these ventiemen wh 
swarm your lobby 

I say, therefor mm the ity whieh I 
have presented for the consideration of the 


House, that public sentiment is against these 





gentie men, and th this House, if it desire 
to rept inion as expressed in a 

its Vari ere tothe declaration 
w! ich it aay oO} Fi M 1 
I do no rentlemen m feel 
on this s nit that L fe a CC! 

tain indignation, a Representative of an 
intelligent constituency to whom I am «alone 
responsible, at the arrogant pre sumption of 
gentlemen who form themselves into corpora- 


tions, come here into your lobbies anddemand 





Lu grants. asx again, Whabl righ lave 

} +} - i SD \\ ] 

they to these gran What pubic rvice 
re they rendered? What right have we to 


ae y 
divide these fertile lands 


and snoenlatore ? | 
chi SVPCCUMLOTS & iOw 


among stocik-} 


Inany instances ha 
occurred in whic se grants have been held 
c 


- . 
1OF 


Only a short 
ranted have been transferred to other parties? 
Do net gentlemen know that the 
and Pacific com forty-two 


\tlantic 
lion acres, was made to a mere bor ly of specu- 


lative adventurer whoturneditovertoanother 
corporation at a profit of $300,000 pilin 


ee d 
blow toward 


‘The same is 


striking a sting a 


road running 


construt 
true 0 


h westwart 





Jos ep 





ther grant, two ne 
| twenty miles in ais 
| extend its road to the nion Pacifi 





these ¢ ymbi- 
grants by 
view SO 


general policy has been to form 
| nations and 
having no 
the building of a road, but 
bounty, the prince tate you have ¢g 
fruit of their ingenuity and craft und 
princely fortune There are exceptions, of 
course, to this statement; but that is th 
eral policy which has prevailed, such 
motive and aim for lobbying for there grants. 
Your generous liberality has made it a ] 
business 
Before yielding the floor [ wish to s: 

to this particular bill I have no other objection 
— my general o| | 


lw > 
obtain these 
‘ 


object in far as c 


: . 
Wilo - out the 
: } 
‘ 


ley 
iy es 





9 f 





jection to these grants 


| my judgment they all stand upon the same 
| common footing, and no public nece ity can 
justify them. ‘The solid, healthful settlement 
| of this country was made without any such 
agencies. The great States east of the Alle- 


ghany mounta oa 3, the great States 
from the mountains to the 


sippi rivers, Ww 
it 


extending 
Wabash and the 
in the main built up 
olicy of individual 
; that avery casual 
gentleman that 

e equal distri- 
h and a more sub- 


i 
each cultiv r his 


Missis 
underadifferent y 
nterprise. I ve 
ion will 
ettl } 


hows 


observat 
a country 30 § 
bution land and 
| 


} 


any 
amor 

vag] 
weal 


f citizens, 
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t 


homestead, than can be found in those 





ections of the country further westand north 
west which have been settled under the influ 
ence of great monopoles, | have seen in such 


sections vasttr land I held by land 


candy ielding nothing, 


homes for the landl ; nor wealth to 


acts ot fe rtile 
nopolist 
. i 

1tnher 


+} rat ‘) 
the Natlon. 


sunproduct ive 


It is impossible in the nature of th 


y which places great bodies of the 
the hands of a few 

a rapid sett 

and a healthy growth. 

ze the very earth which mu 

by n 

For 


hundred citizens en 


‘ 


be 


1 
ings tie 


citizens 
rricul 


1loOnopo 


lement for a 
he few n 
rive the citizen 
m 
my own part, 


his true freedom taking hi free occu 
| would 
d down 
ion of lan 1, making it pro 
varing his children 
see a whole se 
loped by 
ands and the 
and promise in 


ch se 


++] 
ttl 
his quarter sect 





auctive Hy his OWN iAvor, Pre 


ion of country ra agencies 
wealth to 
»COnSiCgn 
dren and our children’s children to the 


opeless labor of tl 


Mr. WOOD. 
anything 





} ; ‘ 
the future li 
} 


our Chili 


¢ aes 
Oi the tenant. 


veaker, without knowing 
the b \I 


especk elerence to 


yn, and without 


propriety 


W ¢ rd 


ry consideralit 


of passing 





va in corrope 





ntleman from Indiana [ Mr 
said with reference to th: 
ids which have heretofor 
1 by Congre us rail 
‘urope last yund 





3, and 
arge number of Amer 
ad corporations were in the market 

row vey, and the lands 


} } 
ress were really the 


maon,. 
can railro 


re to bor 


priatead Dy 4 


mot 


Yong 


PONnLY SeCCUl 


‘ ; . we ; ; 

ity that they had to offer; thus showinge 

} = ) } + 4 ap y ‘ + 

clusively that by the bounty of Convress th 
} oi ee ‘ he De el alee 

lands form ty much ¢ only capital 





these companies possess, and upon those land 
they borrow in the European money market 
the money with which to construct their ro: Is 
‘Therefore, the lands were not devoted to t 
purpose of actual settlement or occupation | 
any class of individuals, but were rather used 
by financiers and spec ulators upon which to 
raise money for spec ulative purpost enti 

[ have made this statement in su pport of t 


1. eg } 


remarks of the gentleman from In 


ng thes wholesale grants of the public } 
to private corporations 

Mr. HOLS AN It 1s meu i 1M 
Speaker, bat tire ynd ] atl beneti Li 
to the nation as a nation. I[ call attention to 
he fact that all the railroads built by land su 
sidies where you have also granted bonds « 
the Government the interest on those bond 
has not been paid by the corporatiot: Ni 


oO! ily has the Gover 





' 
the vast trac ( publ lands, but we 

also paid out of the public Treasury the inter 
est on the bonds, e3 t so far as the tran 


f troops and mails have const 
a set-off. Sixty-four million four huné@r 


sven thousa 


rd and 
nd three hundred and twent 
dollars of debt has been incurred by the Gov 
ernment in buildit 1g roads for these 
ery dollar of the interest on which 





paid out of the public Treasury, except wher 
itis paid by the transportation of the mai 
and Government supplies at the enormou 


rates charged by those roads. On these bond 
we have paid $4,816,048 35 of interest, ot 
which not a dollar has been refunded. 

I am certain that ; need not appeal to D 


on this floor; there is not a gent 





crats 





representing : s Thos smocrati constit 1enc} 
: e858 not eid he would receive the « 


mmendation of his constituents by « 
this and every other 
plunder; we at least, sir, cannot afl rd tO VO 


late the just rights of lavor by pander: 


ing scheme ol | 
2 








11o. OF hE! 
i Ol private Corporalions— 
| il to Vemocrats, rr | trust, sir. 
of labor and of laboring 
I { can be no divisions on 
llouse; but I appeal to the 
bers of this House, the power 
ly friend from Pennsylvania 
i handed me a copy of 
\ Lork IJsv | Post of April 22, 1870 
iblican journal of high character, edited 
pul { best men inthe Union, 
i h | ask Cierk id the extract 
ijl have mar } Lc Lt us see what is the 
moot the Republican pre lhe article 


. re ‘ 5 
pecial reference to the Northern Pacific 


Ruilway Company, whic with its grant of 

en million acres, is here clamoring for 
aafol 

lhe © read a LOW 

] Vort Pa Railway Bill.—The Senate 
terday | dthe Northern Pacific railroad biil 

» unex! ted ma Wtold. Twenty-two 
ators were a tuft an occasion when legis- 
lation involving nearly one hundred million dollar 
, PUdIC j es wits belore thet, 

But the bill will meet with determined opposition 
the Hlouse,ar { defeated there it will decide the 
te of all similar hemesfor the session. Atter the 

ent Congre the country | little to fear from 

ulations in land grants, for the attention of the 

ple ha been ar yn to the Sil ‘rifice of the nea 
tionaldomain, andth will maketheir interests and 
views felt in the elections. The Republican party, 
t least, cannot afford to bear the repre ach of su 


o make use of their pos ition in Con- 


ress to further the private business enterprises of 


themselves, their partners, brothers, or friends. 
*“Weodo not mean t sert that this particular bill 
be regarded Linere ‘job,’ or is prompted by 
proper influence [he corporators are gentlemen 
public spirit, and the work is one of national im- 
portance, Butthe appropriation of public lands and 


f public money to aid private enterprises cannot be 


justified. It is a violation of principle, and opens 
the way for endless abuses. The prac tice must be 
topped or a bankrupt Treasury will jilis grace thi 


suntry and a giant land monopoly check itsgrowth.” 
Mr. HOLMAN. I 
majority of this Llouse 
frou the cur: 


' } 
Lo tne i 


appeal powerfu 
: as , 

LO Save the} ublic land 
ly. ] his } Cr we > 

se of monopoly lave belore m¢ 
etter written by an intelligent gentleman who 


familiar with the country throu; gh which the 


road how under consideration passes. He 
says it is the most valuable timbered land west 
of the Mintel. and skirts the Columbia 


an steamer. But, 
make special opposition to 
particular measure. Indeed, if there was 
any measure appropriating public land to pri- 
vate parties for railroad purposes for which I 
hould vote I certainly should not specially 
oppose this bill. [should not willingly antag- 
onize any measure supported by my excellent 
friend from Oregon, [Mr. Smiru.] Parties ia 
Oregon, however, and the State of Oregon 
have received already three four million 
acres of the public land. 

Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. I hope the gen 
\leman will permit me to make a statement on 
that point just now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
ose, 

Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. I wish to stateon 

that point that on paper the State of Oregon 
has received a large land grant, when in reality 
the amount which the company will receive 
under that grant as it stands upon the statute- 
book will be less than one quarter of the grant 
on paper. ‘The road runs through a thickly- 
settled country, where most of the land has 
been taken up already. ‘The law confines the 
company within certain limits. I repeat the 
tatement that not more than one quarter of 
the land granted to that company under that 
law will be received, and that one quarter will 
consist principally of mountain land. ‘That is 
all | have to say. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I find from 
ihe report of the Commissioner the grants 
made to Oregon during the last ten years 
amount to 3,473,600 acres. The Northern 
Pacific railway, the road referred to in the 


‘r, navigable for an 
I repeat, I do not 
this 


rive Oce 


to 


1 will yield for that pur- 
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The Tariff—Mr. Schenck. 
article in the New York Evening Post, is ask 
ing for an a¢ lditional grant of land. = The 
Oregon branch of that road even now will 
secure to that company at least four million 
acres of land in Oregon. T he North Pacitic 
bill, if it passes this House, will still further 
increase the amount of land granted to that 
corporation in the State of Oregon, and make 
the amount, if I am correctly informed, some 
seven million acre But it is not ag: “inst this 
particular measure that I raise my vi 

[ protest against the whole salieie of land 


what the 
y of an intelil 
granted to 


dollar 


grants to favored parties, 
pretense. I say, on the authorit 
gent gentleman that you have 
favorites lands enouglx without a 
other subsidy to build, with prudent 
ment, every r mad you have auth¢ 


no matter 


yo ir 
ot 


manage- 


rized to be 


built, and leave them in addition an imperial 
possession of land You have granted e1 nough 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 


without reference 
two roads trom 


and still they a 


to their pending bill, to build 
Lake Superior to Puget sound, 
» here demanding more. ‘The 


grants of these lands have been sufliciently 
large already to build every road which could 
be claimed upon any conceivable ground of 
public interest or public convenience, and give 


aut ame 


the s 
special favorites of Congress. 


Sir, my a again 


me princely fortunes to these 
st this bill is that itis part 
| policy ; that itis the first bill of 
us vhich proposes to appropriate hun- 
dreds millions acres ol public lands, 
sought be forced through this House 
combinations which have grown stronger day 
Dy day, by cr mbining interests—not public in- 
terests, butthe interests of private fortune—for 
the selfish aggrandizement of the few 
»xpense of the whole people. | protest against 


eries 
ep ol 


Lo 


by | 


at the | 


‘GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


this monop oly of the pall lands ;in the name |} 


laboring man in Amerie: 
in the name of every iC haeier man 
who comes with his wife and children to our 
shores, fleeing from the curse of land n nonopoly 
in the Old World to rest under 
equal laws in the New. 1 protest against this 
policy in the name of the shadowy 
generations that are crowding upon us, 
whom your policy will ripen like the fruitupon 
the Dead sea. giving them a land teeming with 
opulence—opulence and corrupting luxury for 


of ever, | protest 


wuyaltist it 


the shelter of 


the few, for the great multitude poverty and 
wretchedness; the melancholy lesson of his- 
tory again repeated. 1 know that your policy 


will increase the wealth of this country. If it 
were not so these lobby ists would not be here. 
You will increase the aggregate of the wealth 
of the nation, but it will be the wealth which 
builds palaces and fills the whole land with the 
sigh of labor struggling for relief. ‘The true 
wealth of a nation and its only glory is a virtu- 
ous, laborious, and contented people. 

I protest against this policy because it is at 
war with every just idea of republican govern- 
ment. It strikes a subtle and fatal blow atthe 
just equality of our people; it is the appro- 
priating to individual citizens what belongs to 
a whole people; it is robbing the laboring man 
of his rightful heritage; it closes upon him the 
door to a career of honorable ambition ; it will 
exclude multitudes from the pursuit of agri- 
culture, of allemployments the one most favor- 
able to a free government, where the plow is 
in the hands of its owner. I protest against 


future, the | 


jor i] 


it, sir, if [ may do so without irreverence, in | 


the name of the common Father of us all, 
whose justice and benevolence and mercy are 
outraged by granting to men who do not labor 
the bountiful gift of His providence, and rob- 
bing the laboring man of the fertile fields which 
would have yielded to his free and hopeful 
labor the best fruits of the earth. 
against it in the name of humanity, which it 
outrages by an unjust discrimination, and of 
the right of man to labor and enjoy the fruits 


I protest | 


‘i 





4ist Cong.. 


°), 
-D SI 


his labor without dividing with the ¢ 
being the 


5! color Ot an unnat 
yainst 


this, the m 
the eff te 
vernment, Oppre 
the | {+ ‘ } pt 
the peneht of the few 
iLinthe name of the who] 


nd {re 


obbed under 
law. 1 pr 
‘ 


of the aristocrat 


Lest 
policies of 7 
ee in Go 
multetudes 


test against 


; 
irchies, 


who dema in their Government eq 
ui 


justice for all. irl 

sig if the policy Was SO 1K 
press lon the early hi tory of our c inte 
expressed in the words of that grand 
publican of the iast 


Andre W Jac | 


cSH sUl 
a L 


exact 


which 


age, 
in lendid Government. 
by poweriul monopolies and aristocrat 
lishments that our people will find happiy, If the 
r their liberties protection, but in a plain s nv 
tem, void of pomp, protecting all and grant t 
the delil er 

-as it did the hearts of ourf 


it 1s not a 


favors to none, could i inspire 


this Lous: 
att 


. ehednes : 


l 
of athe coun 
fortunes by inflict), rg 
upon a whole people would mee: 


and signal rebuke. b 


’ 
Luese sInptis to umass 


with a pr 


onrpt 
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SPEECH OF 


HON. R. C. 


OHTO, 


SCHEN( 
OF 


ug Hovse oF REPRESENTA 


March 31, 1870. 
llouse being in Committee of the Wh 
tate of the Union, 
on the } viML - Rh. N« 
relating to the duty 


poses— 


The 
thes and having under eons 
». 1068) to amende ™ ti 
on imports, and for er | 


ati 


Mr. SCHENCK said: ha 
Mr. CuatrmMan: I know that members 11 
tired of this discussion, and [ know they wi! lut 


W 


welcome the notice I give, that so far as t] n 
Committee of Ways and Means and I, as thy; the 
representative of that committee, its chairma 

are concern d, we propose now to bring tl 
general debate to a conclusion. str 


The re has 


been much said, and a great d 
OL it 


said with ability—exceedingly well sa 
in the course of the long debate we have had 


but gentlemen must pardon me if I rema tra 
that a large portion of the matter of which: Na 
speeches that have been submitted consist h 
had but little application to the question rea ca 


before us. Ge ntlemen have ts ilked ** about t 
y of things in general,’’ instead 
confining themselves to ** the particul: rity 
par ticular things in particular.’’ These 
western phrases, which gentlemen from t 
part of the country well understand. I \ 
explain. 

A tariff bill is necessarily one of details, a 
the most profitable discussion of it, thereto 
if you adiait the propriety of having any tar 
at all, will be th: By which treats of the variou o 
clauses and items of which the bill prop: ¢ 
to be enacted into a law is composed. It 
consideration of not one but many differ 
subjects. Lllook, therefore, for the most us 
ful debate we are to have in that collision | 


generai it 


| opinion and comparison and interchange 


views which will come when we proceed 

consider the bill before us clause by clause a 
item byitem. Up to this time, gentlemen hai 
been engaged at long range, firing at ea 


|| other with their heavy artillery from a dist Mi 


But it must now be aclose fight, hand to hana 
a struggle for each separate position and | 
of grou und, if there be such decided difference: 


| as to particulars as some apprehend we 


Our real strength is to be tried on 
Yet, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure 


find, 
tails. 


we shall discover, as we progress from poit 
to point, 
expected. 
‘The speeches which have been made ha 
generally been presented by gentlemen as 0 
bodying their views in regard to free trade 0" 


as much antagonism as seems tv 














le, anda system of protection to the 


wry of the country upon the other. And 
“were 1 rally any great and marked dil- 
among the pe op! le of the country in 


licies of this kind, then, per 
bate indeed would 
ready had. But, Mr. 


that the arguments 





to two pol 
, most significant de 


- 1 } 
tt which we have al 
rman, | 


ost 






cannot 


see 


1, ive to any gre 7 extent approached 
settled and disposed of the various 
* that are involved for the simple 
n that 1 do not understand that there is 

y such thing as fon trade to tal 


k about. 
trade? A myth! A fancy 
the phrase have any meaning at all it mus 
vey one of two ideas—perhaps only one. 
t one idea would be strictly this: that we 
ld permit all articles i importes d into our 
ntry from abroad to come in without any 
— at all in the shape of impost duties. 
t would be really free trade. There may 
by courtesy, allowed to the ex- 
on another signification or definition. 
ns might be held to favor a doctrine of 
trade who should advocate the plan of 
tting articles of every kind and descrip 
ipon the same footing and with an 
ree, uniform percentage * duty be 
d apn. all alike. 
t free trade, as described in either of these 
ways, has no existence, never has had, 
never will have in any civilize ‘ country. 
recognize by our legislation, and have in 
country from the beginning recognized 
expediency of allowing some things to 
ue in without any chargesat all, while we put 
irges upon other articles, and discriminate 


it is free 


, nowever, 


] 
i 


ol 


‘ierence to those upon which we do impose | 
nd | 


luties, admitting some of them at higher a 
eat lower rates than others; and wherever 
is this condition of things to talk about 
trade is to my mind the sheerest nonsense. 
is giving the name of a theory and an ab- 
‘tion to that which is above all others a 
irely practical thing. 
Pi rhape the gentleman upon this floor who 
nes nearest the idea of iavoring pure free 
le is my colleague from one of the Cincin- 
iti districts, [Mr. Srevenson.] I remember 
hat in the course of his remarks he took oc- 
casion to say that he longed or sighed, or per- 
ps, both longed and sighe -d, for the time to 
‘when no duty should he imposed upon 
wticle imported; but that the Govern- 


ere 





ac} 
1G 


gee be carried on and have all its | 


ds supplied by direct taxation imposed upon 
‘property and articles of every kind in pro- 
tion to their value. Now, if I understand 
at, itis going a little beyond the platform of 
: Democratic party, and is going entirely 
saa all practice and all experience of this 
orany other civilized country in the present 


1 — P . j 
try this, and what shall we come to? Some 


(us who are in favor of a proper degree of 
protection, to be secured by proper discrim- 
ation inthe rates of duty imposed upon par- 
ilar some have been denounced as not 
ndly to the f seat the laborers, the great 
the people scattered through the 

country, and composing the bull of its popu- 
uon. But this theory, if reduced to practice, 
ac rding to the longing desire of my colleague, 
1 bring us toa condition of things when 
eve ry acre of land would be directly taxed for 
support of the General Government, and 

ry cow, and every horse, and every part of 

e W ‘hole property of the country would have 

‘o pay the same as articles of luxury, the same 
s accumulated capital. Give up a tariff, give 
» discrimination, adopt this scheme of equal, 
rizontal, direct taxation, dreamed of and 
hope ‘d for by my worthy colle ari and milk, 
lich costs about the same to produce it as 
wiaaibe would be taxed the same as whisky, 
and potatoes would be charged the same as 


asses ot 
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tobacco. Now,sir, 1 object to all that lam 
for discriminations in our internal taxation, 
with reference to which it is not proper that I 
should speak now ; I am equally { d 
criminations in the c es made in thi u 
of duties upo artic] ought in from abroad 
Before taking up and c ynsidering any hie 
points in the « as I shall present to the 


‘ 2 | ) a = } 
committee in the very plain talk which I p: 











pose to h u\ \ it m,. it occu to 1 ho 
to refer to the d t here by another 
colleague of m 1\ 1 fromtbe 3 l 
district, [Mr. Wina | H f at the very 
+} } 1 +} ; } } 1+ 
thresnoid ti questi whnetlnel I 
or expedient to rimin in rat of 
duti 5 1iMbpOo ed | Cialn ing t! ta in h yp ul 
n he has proved m 1 Cor itu 1 that 
a tariff levie other} rpC yse than reve 
nue is totall the prov ns of that 
instrument, tl to exten ¥ protection by 
any discriminating duty to the industries of the 
country or interests of the country in any shay 


ional. 


} ] Se 
iS ciearly unconstitutk 
too, goes abo 


In this I thin] che, 
wshot meron See 
the Democrats of t} 
ever — taint :. 3 
General Jackson, wi 
the ancient lig hts of tha 
tice at the present day, 1 
Government at all ti 


43 





} 
, tha 
when Lil€ 


mes 


racy has had control of legislation or adminis 
tration; and he certainly disagrees with the 
fathers who made the Constitution. Although 
itis trite, let me ask the attention of the com 
mittee here to a proof of this to be found in 
the statute-book early in the history of the 
Government. There were twelve States rep 

resented the Convention that framed the 


Constitution. ‘That Convention consisted of 
thirty-nine member George Washington, a 
member from Virgin ia, was elected President 
of the Convention. When afterward, the Con- 
|| stitution being established, the First Congress 
was elected, fourteen members of that Conven- 
tion became members of the First Congress. 
The President of the Convention was elected 
President of the United States, and another 
prominent member of the Convention, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, became Secretary of the 
Treasury; making sixteen in all, who had 
been members of the Convention, who 
called upon to take charge of the financial and 
economical interests of the new Government 

The second act we find placed upon the statute- 
book by the Congress thus composed, (and the 
first act being simply one which provided for 
the oath to be taken by officers, this is really, 
therefore, to be regarded as the very first law 
relating ~ economical matters,) is entitled 
‘*An act for laying a duty on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported into the United 
States.’’ It is to be found in the first volume 
of the Laws of the United States, which I hold 
here in my hand. 

I read the preamble : 


were 


‘Whereas it is necessary for the support of Gov- 
ernment, for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of man 
ufacturcs, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 

| merchandise imported: Therefore, 

** Be it enacted,’”’ &e. 


Thus it is seen that those who constituted the 
First Congress of the United States, embracing 
in their number nearly one half of those who 
constituted the Convention that framed the Con- 
stitution, when they came to exercise their pow- 
ers under that instrument, united at the very 
beginning in a declaration that one of the pur- 

| poses, one of the objects, one of the inducing 

motives, for laying aduty upon articles imported 

from abroad was that protection and encour- 

agement might so be given to our own domes- 

tic manufacture 

My colleague [ Mr. Wrxans ] is not — in 
position he has taken, that a tariff hich 


the 


is - framed and adjusted as to give protection 


own country is unconstitu- 


to the industry of our 


io 


although the fathers in 


the First Congress under the C 
] 
\ 


' 
| 


States to pay a bounty until further order 
upon all pig iron which shall be manufactured 
in the United States? 

Mr. SCHENC K. That jiu stion is not nov 
involved, but I have no disposition to shrin! 
from it. I will answer by saying that I do not 
think it would be expedient or proper for C 
gress to do so: but Ido believe it is within tl 
power of Congress tod yit, just as upon vari 
QooNeIaN we have upon the me princy 

give n bounties to fishermen. 

Mr. WINANS. One other question 

a SCHENCK. I would prefer to 
with what t I have to ay. 

Mr. WINANS. Only one question. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Very well. 

Mr. WINANS. I would inquire whether 
I ‘ducin g the duties of the present tariff 
manufactured goods, or the goods whic! 
manufactured in this country, prices won 
not be cheapened and the revenue in 
at the same time? 

Mr. SCHENCK. My colleague will pa 
me; he can deal with my arguments when | 
have submitted them. He is now leading ofi 
into another part of this subject, to which ! 
shall come after awhile if he does not inter 
rupt me too much. For the present let 
confine ourselves to that which is now bei 
discussed. ‘Take itupon the ground which 
suggests. He says that the preamble of 1 
act to which I[ have referred has not the for 
of an ena tment or a law; that it only 
by way of recital, what were the opinion 
those who passed such alaw. Why, sir, th 
was exactly the light in which I was introd 
ing it. I referred to that preamble as an i 
tration and a proof of the opinions of t! 
who made the Constitution upon this que 
of constitutional right and power. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wina? 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ma 
suALL] both being lawyers, I would not th 
under ordinary circumstances, of set 
the opinions of a man who was no law) 
only an old Virginia tobacco pli inter, : 
theirs. But when they reflect upon the 
tages that George hac d over them, that he liv 
at the very time, and was just fresh from ft 
| making of that Constitution, they must, [ think, 


‘ 
{ 
the first act passi 1 





oustitution hay 


GLOBE. 315 
Ho. or Reps 
t Phat doc ne, Lreeolleet, w t fort! 
leadin ex S of resolutior 
pr 0 Lash { e ago | my colleague on 
t Committee of Ways and Means, the a 
an f | vis, [Mr. Marsnaun. |] B 
called aw nthe Hou by illness I y 
i be present t her day w 1 
maintained t 7 t iti i 
borate argui 
Ib ieve both Cag By Ww \ 
nd tl itieman from J M LA 
HALI V aie il } i 
the lore ¢ | ind doubt) Ww 
to ri ta i i Ul I TStat 
‘ But they must forgive 1 if | prefer 
» far a this question is co: 1, to lean t 
the opinions of the father 
‘ir. WINAN >) May | Lti ru} my co 
igue for the purpose of asking a question 
Ir. SCHENCK. For a question Yi 
Mr. WINANS. I do not propose now t 
reply to my colleague, but will suggest 


asserted, yy means of a preamble, a right un 
the Constitution to levy a duty for the purpo 
f protecting domestic manufactures, it d 
not follow at all that the Constitution d 
authorize any such thing. 

Mr. SCHENC [ cannot. ld for an \ 
ment. 

Mr. WINANS. Well, the question I di 
to ask my colleague, forthe purpo e of illu 


pein is whether in his opi 
onstitutional and expedient t 


ap propriation from the Treasury 





















ew pretty well what 
( ! But it wa ot the 
> ‘ tion on who, as firs 
Uy 1 States, the ** Fathe 
{ I that fi act olf na 
v t pretation to our 
Constitution. Washington was not 
| have alluded to him, of that 
hy yee US} ices as Sec- 
| iry this primal legislation 
( ( ( eakaied Alex 
hua Ar S shecios were other $s, not 
ae LW mo of them, and 
{ en Who wert partie to 
| it Cong aller service in 
{ (y rge ¢ er, of Penn l 
‘ tirman of the committee which 
11 first tariff bill; Robert Morris, of 
yivania, wh financial skill and per- 
had tided us through the perils 
Revolution; Roger Sherman, of Connec- 
} Madison, of Virginia; Read, of 
Dela (; , of New Hampshire. 

a little further into the composition of 
it First Congr . Lhbavesaid that there were 
elve Stat represented in the Convention 

if | the Cor ti I All the Sta 

not at first represe lin Congress, but 
\ idy had to adjourn from day to day until 
finally cured the attendance of Represent 
from ‘ { ni state 
the fourteen members of Congress, who 
had been also membe of the Convention, it 
happened, came from eight different States « f 
ie Union; so that not only was a large pro 
portion of the Convention itself represented in 
that l’irst Congress, buttwo thirds ofthe States, 
ind nearly all of the States whose liepresent- 
ves had appeared and taken their seats when 
is act ot i ion wa completed. 

ly [ARSHALL. Willthe gentleman per- 

it me to make a suggestion? 

Mr CHENCK. Certainly 
Mr MAI [A] Lhe deci 1 ot the 
frame f the Co tion upon a question of 
1 kind Ipposin = to nave Sen 1 brought to 
their attention and ed deliberately, would 
entitled to great weight “4 I submit that 
mere expression in a preamble, which for 
rht that we know was not carefully consid- 


ered, which may not have been brought to the 
members who voted 


i 1 ¢ \ 
forthe bill, which there is no evidence to show 
was considered at all, ( tled to no weight. 
Llow en in this House do bills for which we 
ill vote have preambles that not one in twenty 
know nything a t The re is no evidence 
mat the men comy ng the Congre to which 
I ger man has ref 1 decided deliber 
ely t the power to enact a tariff for pro- 


was granted in the Constitution. The 





which they passed was not in fact a 
protective tariff in the sense in whic h the term 
now used. Che duties | which imposed 
oun a or a average to but 84 per cent. 
CHE The rate of du ity imposed 

does no cack tite eames To so much of 
ie gentleman's inquiry as does pertain to the 
point | am now making Iw ill reply. He chari- 


‘ e+ { 


ta hy concludes thatthe fathers of the Republi ic, 


it 
} 


who made the Constitution and then proceeded 
tb legislate under it, did not pay particular atten 
{ Lo Ul language which they used, or know 
clearly what they were about. Why, sir, sup- 
pose we here had a preamble of that kind to 
he present bill proposing an amendment of 


doubt that it would 
attract attention and provoke debate from gen- 
t and upon the left? 


ie tarif!; does any man 


My friend fre m Illinois begs the whole ques- 
tion Li iltities the fath rs, and endeavors 
to get rid of asolemn, clear expression of their 


liedins 


ich shape as to be spread 


upon the statute-book of the country, and there 
f the most authentic record, 
exactly 


aking the form of 
: 


by supp ing that they did not know 
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\ | the ere using or ¥ t was] 
ignifican I have no reply to make to such 
in assumption e whatever. Phere stan 
i re ra vritten down by those who ft d 
our national Constitution that one of ther 
SO! induc rthem ) iImpo.e duties upon l 
cles b rhtinto the yunt from abr a wa 
that they might tl prot t and encourage 
1 my [ . ' 
manuiactures at nome phere 1am wiilngto 
let it stand ith the authority upon the one 
ide and upon the other: Washington and his 


plan and powers 
and limits of our ¢ sovernment, and then at once 
set about legislating in conformity thereto—and 
my colleague [ Mr. 
} 


free-trade allies led by new lights around the 


compeers, who settled the 


Winans] with his modern 


old landmarks 

As preliminary to whatever else [ shall have 
o say, allow me to make another remark about 
this question of free trade on the one sid 
by the by is, as | have shown, no free trade at 
) — protection by discrimination upon the 
Gent aa men ¢ ite us to the example, and 

fre ms 1¢ ntly they quote the precept and 
teaching, of er countries for our guidance. 
Let me give my view upon that subject [am 
for free trade among all the States of this Union 
to the most unlimited extent , and Lam for th 
exercise of the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce between the States by removing 
every barrier and obstruction which would 
y difficulty in the transmission of 
goods or persons from one State to another 
‘Therein I trust we are all agreed. 

But gentlemen quote the theories and the 
practice of England, of France, and Belgium, 
and of Germany, as against any system which 
we should pursue in re country. Have they 
thought sufficie yntly of the difference between 
the U nited States America, as a country 
filled with free people, a country of free insti- 
tutions, and the condition of those countries 
whose examples they would have us follow? | 
can understand how a country, limited in its 
territory, limited in the number and variety 
of the articles which it furnishes, producing, 
it may be, only silks and wines, making, it 
may be, only cotton yarns or cutlery. might 
wish, in order to feed its starving population. 
its millions of underpaid and ill-fed workt 
to have brought to its shores freely everyt 
produced in some other more aboundin 
try, which could take back in return without 
restriction these various limited productions. 

But is that the condition of the United 
States? We live here in a country extending 
almost from the Arctic circle to the very trop- 
ies; in a country washed by the Atla untic on 
and the Pacific - the other, com- 
prising all that is most valuable of an entire 
great continent, with every variety of soil, with 
every difference of climate, producing every- 
thing in abundance to such extent that we may 
raise Our own cotton and spin it, our oe 
wool and weave it, our own wheat and grind 
it, our own iron and manufacture it; liv cau 
maintaining ourselves independently of all 
other nations on the face of the earth. Yet 
gentlemen persist in applying to a country like 
this the rules of economy and trade which 
belong to one of those comparatively insignifi- 

cant tracts of country, having little variety of 
production and limited forms of labor, and 
depending for much on the rest of the world. 
You might as well, sir, undertake to use the 
garb of a little child to crowd into it a giant; 
or, to make the figure better and more appro- 
priate, you might just as well attempt t toadapt 
the : apps irel of a great, lusty, growing youth, in 
the full tide and vigor of ‘life and of I urge stature, 
to the form of some decrepit, worn-out little 
old man. These are things which are not mere 
matters of rhetoric. They are facts. They be- 
long to the condition of the country for which, 
and in the interest of which, we are called to 
legislate ; and we can no more properly shut 


e (whi 
; 
all 
the 


0 


sail bein 


interpose any 





one side 
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{ist Cona....2p § 
our eyes to these thi ngs, as matters ¢ em 
in th character to be considered 
are making laws and settling or main 
yst m or | olic y for suc h a conr 
ean shut our eyes in willful blind 
light of the sun which shines above | 

buat my colleague from the X¢ 
[Mr. Wrvans,] approaching the q 
discrimination for protection as involved 
bill, an ] aS it 18 found lik the } re 
former tariff laws of the United 
noun another proposition whieh 
as exceedingly extraordinary My 
will pardon me for this further particular ; 
erence to his argu it. [make it th 
because we are neighbors and friends a 
the same political party, and was surpr 
find so great a vari eon this subj ct bet 


us. And the: is point, I think 





1, On il 

really succeeded in being Original. Ha 

roved to ‘his own satisfaction that the fat] 
of the cour itry were wrong, or ‘‘asleey 
the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. Mar HA 
would have them, when they declared on 
ject to be regarded in imposing revenue dut\: 
was to protect our own manufactures, and | 
ing laid down the broad ground as cone! 
established by his argument that any di 
ination theretore for the purpose of pr te 
was uncor istitutio ial, he hit upon this 
vi le said it might happen that 
tariff impc of nis for the purpose of rey 
ome benefit or good might come to some i 
est. of the country; but if it did, it was am 
ter that could not be helpe d oo 
deprecated. I do not think anybody e] 

at up to that. But not to be unfair, 
quot nis very word 

“A constit itional tariff forrevenue may 


operate inci a illy to protect dom Lestic 2 
tures, and in suc *h case it cannot be helped 
be depree ated.’ 

Mr. WINANS. Let me state my: 

Mr. SCHENCK. 1 am dealing wi 
ns. [am not bound to consider t! 
man’s reasons for saying these things. | 
prope sition to which he ‘arrived pernar 
«< si\. 

Mr. WINANS. 
conclusion which I 
this, that while it 
goods 


One of the reason 
stated in my argument 
increased the price 

to the consumer it gave no ber 
the Government, and therefore ought 
deprecat d. 

Mr. SCHENCK. AsI said before, | 
nothing to do with my colleague’s rea 
suppose he had a reason for it, or he wi 
not have said it. But [ must say he has giv 
rather an anfortanate one for it now, 
neupes that in the last four years, when 
have hada higher t ariff than ever befor 
have icdeed far more revenue from custon 
than ever before. 
ander a tariff which I myself think is ne 
lessly high on some articles for rs teeti 
in some cases makes unfair discriminatior 
argument of my colleague fails him. it 
tots tally demolished by the f: acts. 

His doctrine is this: atariff can only cons 
intionally be laid for revenue ; it may be ' 
in laying it even for revenue alone some ciliz 
or some home interest will be helped; but tha 
is a pity and to be deplored. 
is that to be ourideaof government? [| alway 
thought every Government, most of all ev 
fre -e Government, every n¢ oe under any org: 
ism of Government, ought o be regards d a 
the great alma mater of ei children, and 
by her legislation, designed even for the pu 
pose of carrying on public affairs and sup] 





’ 





ing her ordinary needs, she could shower plenty 


bros adcast ov er the land, it was a thing ev 
patriot ough 
than think it, as my colleague does, a | 
something to be ‘* de sprecated |’? Whata 


row, selfish, heartless, hard policy of govern 





Even a we are living 


Greas Heaven 


it to congratulate himself on rather 











be one shrinks from building 
helping anybody, from ad- 
cident! No, my 


y, {ri 
nteresteven by act 
t only denies us incidental, but he 

shave e ven accidental protection. 


used to be the favor- 
ise, but he goes one step further, inten- 

.jdea, and then de »plores it if we should 
ania! and without cost or increased 


a lental te rotecti on’ 


ny 


| } yy) cet advant 


age to any interest in the 
Ve must not have any protection by dis- 


nin Lys my colleague; and why? | 
iber his oa of argument. He claimed 


ular .+ protection to be of any avail must so far 
s€ Tal prohibition, and that all prohibition being 
> and - there should therefore be no protec- 
prised », Now, let us look at that. According to 
bet reasoning you cannot shut out cholera 
cb the small-pox. You cannot refuse to let 

thay tle be brought in that have the rinderpest. 

fat] :cannot prohibit the importation of ven- 
ep,” wous snakes. You must put so many dollars 
moe )many cents of duty on the head of each 
On 


rpeut, or else let the snakes come in free. I 
tu ve no such narrow idea-of the Constitution 
hd the United States as that. Under its wise 
yale visions and distinctly given authority we 
levy taxes and pay debts, but 
culate commerce and provide for the gen- 
1 believe it is 
cretion, a discretion to be properly exer- 
1, to prohibit anything from coming which 
piideomey .y be hurtful to the country, or to prescribe 
a 01 editions on which anything shall come 

' : . Wemay say that whatever it is desirable 
7 have, and upon which we do not want to 
vi ‘vena shall come in free; may 
class of articles we see 


e duties upon any ¢ 
: and we may discriminate between the 
ses of those articles, so as to let 
come in at a higher and some at a lower 
of duty. That is myidea; and I venture 
iat such is not only the practice of this 

and of all eiviliz red | nations, but that i 
i been the true and unvarying Aner to 

‘ Constitution, settled and declared first 

who made that instrument, and ad- 

to by all parties, Administrations, and 
Congresses ever since. 

But this, Mr. Chairman, is after all but 
oe earing the way to come to what I think we 
er are really called upon to discuss here, and 
.” that is the bill presented from the Committee 

Ways and Means. What is this bill? It 

es not purport to be a general revision of 





not only 
| welfare. 


( 


ve 


ea 


eo rent clas 





t || bill.” 
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rY 


fhe Lariff Wr. Sehenck 
report suci a bill, who agree d entirely to what 
had been done b vy the Committee in re ference 
to every part ar article and clause in it, no 


billever conte lavahenae orted. Inasmuch 


asthe bill wast irk of the committee joi 
each item in it being 


1 
ne wi itly, 


tled by the vote of a 
majority of the committee, while different 
items were opposed by different individuals, 
it was necessary that some one standing, not 
as sponsor for the whole bill and every part 
of it, but as the organ of the committee, 


should bring our joint and common work before 


the House; and as the chairman of the com- 
mittee, it fell upon me to do that, and | have 
done it. Theret , that gentlemen may not 
misunderstand my ions | give them notice 


bill which I 
riled 
o come here and make 
hole w the committee. 

the particular in- 
the Llouse, where there 
has been this difference of opinion among the 
committee, to reserve mys of 
the committee will reserve »mselves, the 


now that there things in this | 
am not in favor But | 
upon on that account t 
war upon the w 
I shall feel fi 


stances come betore 


are 


of. eel e 


do not { 

7 * 
OTK Of 
when 


ree 


ryt 
Wa 


elf, as others 


to th 


to 


right to vote against what was the decision of 
ete a : 
the majority of the committee. I was, for in 


| stance—and q give it simply as an illustration, 


a mere question || 


| art 


a tariffin all its various provisions, and with | 
Bes eference to the many articles which are sub- 
aS git ect to duties. And yet, as I explained once 
vy 10r J before on the introduction of the bill, in mak- 
“sg LW ng a revision to the extent to which wedo go, 
pee i presenting the amendments which we have 
awe ered from that committee, we have been 

rene mpelled to examine the whole tariff of the 

intry, item by item, and decide according 
_ the best lights we had before us where a 
nS, | 'yshould be taken off entirely ; where—and 
" that Was in very few cases—we thought the 
eh at ity could with propriety be raised a little; 
ee nd where—which was a very numerous class 
be ta cases—it might be well to lower the rate. 
eoee “uch is the bill which we have presented for 
pe ee ‘he consideration of the House. 
leav ot Now, some persons thinking, I suppose, that 
it: si every child must have a godti ther, have called 


this ‘the Schenck bill;’? 


y org and I have dre 
orgal a 


wn 


e 


| ‘ 
ea he organ through which the committee has 
rg mad le its report, a liability to be responsible 





: 

=P ‘or everything which the report contains. Let 

up) ine say just here that that is not exactly fair in 

Peers regard to any proposed act; but least. of all is | 

een, it fair as to a long bill like this made up of a | 

gen steat variety of details and items. If we had 
pity ! 


tanat 
ypovern- 


‘own upon my head, because I have had to be | 


and, the work being over now, it is not betray- 
ing any secret of the committee— 
reducing the tariff on coal 2 
majority of the committee 

opinion, and we report t 
out any amendment 
icle, | 


1 


ing law. 

There is another way in which this | 
been most unfairly attacked ; perh aps I should 
say stigmatized and abused, rather than at- 
tacked, for an attack among sensible and hon- 
orable men implies some reason in the Oppo- 
sition. 4 the count 
called ‘a bill of abominations;’’ it has 

denounced that atrocious Schenck tariff 
We who are connected with it by name 
or otherwise have seemed to excite pity in the 
minds of who are most friendly to us, 
and triumphant expectation on the part of 
those who are unfriendly, that now we have 
dug our politic cal | graves. Sir, I have no ap- 
prehension of that. 
thoughtful good sense and justice of 
ple against unmeaning clamor, however 
sistent. Who are they that talk of this a 
‘atrocious rnd an ‘* infamous bill,’’ . 
of abominati , 
they are generally those who do not comes orun- 
derstand what isin our bill. Iam afraid some 
of them do not care to understand. It is not 


of tl Il was for 
UV per cent. The 
was not of that 
he bill, therefore, with- 
of the rate of duty on that 
eaving it as it is unde 


how r tne exiSt- 


> ] l 
Jill has 


ll through 
been 
tariff 


aa 664 
as 


some 


he peo- 


per- 


is an 





yn 


forty-eight hours since | cross-examined one 
gentleman upon this point, who was free and 


fierce in his denunciations of ** high protection,’’ 


1 1° ) 
| and who thought that this, that, and the other 


article ought to have the tariff upon it lowered. 
I found that he did not know, and in answer to 
my questions he was compelled to admit that 
he did not, how 
either of the articles he named, 
the rate of duty upon either of them. 
that has been not unseldom the mode 
to which we have been subjected. 

I do not apply this to gentlemen 


or 
And 
of att 


uCn 


generaily 


in this House; for we have had here against 
a system of protection, as well as for it, able, 
| clear, and dispassionate arguments. Butldo 


feel called upon to say, and justified in saying, 
that such has been the general temper and 
character of the criticisms—if criticism it cau 
be considered—of our work throughout 
country and in thepublic press. Letter-writers 
and editors, enlisted in the free-trade war, seem 


1 
the 


ry it has been 


1 rely confidently on the 


much revenue was raised from | 
what was 


to have thought that some personal peculiarity | 


of some member of the committee, the length 
of his nose, it maybe, or the color of his hair 


Waited for some member of the committee, 1 some disparaging or ridiculous nickname ap- 
Consisting as you know of nine members, to || plied to him, w 


fags an argument against this 
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bill and proof tha ought not to have any 
favo God help us when such slang and cant 
and tirades can be acet pted in place of reason 
ind facts! | not insult legislators, mem 
bers of this House of Representatives, by sup- 
posing that the cle ( » be thus inil 
enced or con i led. 
lhere are a ere many diffi ties attend 

the making or mending of a tariff. and [I wish 
some of these gentlemen who ea 1 stand up 
here and do what it l ilw 3 y easy to do 
criticise, pull down, objee id been them 
selves submitted to the te toftrvine to do tl 
same work. Most of the members of this House. 
whatever the country may know or not know 
about it, are aware of the fact that the nine gen 


ng the Committee 
Means have been 


tlemen compos! of Ways and 


»d to confinement and 


labor almost equal t 
im} 


week 


) the pain and penalties « { 
: } 


In a penitentiary, day alter ¢ 
and month after 


} 
oreconciie wit 


iay, 
month, in 
h prudent pr 


risonment 
alter week, 
endeavoring t 
at the same 


diffe rel 


ov ' 
OVISION 


for the all the 


ti ry 
time \ 


reset ted 
: 


pnublie ¢ rod, 


‘laims by persons comi 


ner 
ti 


ne nl 
from differ nt parts of the country, and repre 
senting the different intere ts and pursuits of 
our p eople - In the course of this Investigation 


and task I have found one thing pretty certain, 
and that is that 
has any arti to be protected, de 
sires that it shall have such : 
measure, but is t 
join in the cry that 


every man of every party, who 


leor interest 
wwe in fulle 


y willing to 


= 

Ladvants 
of, ] 

periecti 


ay el 


0 Olten 


nove 3e shall have the 





benefit of like protection, It there has be 

anything that seemed to me sometimes to e: 

ceed the sefishness of the manufacturers who 
wanted everything that they made covered by a 
good, high tariff, but everything out of which 
they made it to come in free, or at the lowest 
rate, 1t has been the selfishness of the im 
porters who wanted no tariff at all, or none 
which should interfere with their bringing in, 
in the conduct of their trade, anything they 
pleased, or from which they could make profit, 
from abroad. ‘The truth is, shat at every turn, 
when seeking for information, we have had to 





encounter this natural bias of selfish and per 
sonal interest—generally honest, sometime 
disingenuous in the representations made to 
us—but always to be watched and allowed for 


as an element in our ecaleulations. 

Out of this material we have made t 1] 
vhich we have presented to you, and in fram 
ing it we have endeavored t lo 

nt, which re quires re' 
peopie who cons vhat i 
industry or capital which 
encouraged cherished 
that can be properly done. 

And now will you permit me to tell you otf 
wo or three of the leading features of this t bill 
and something of form 
think I have an illustration 


use as bearing direct! 


} 


ue wi 


o never e sight 
either of the Governm« 
’ the ume y 
or of the 
is entitled to be 


wherever t 


and 


its and character? | 
which I sh 
ly upon one point to which 
I have called your atter criticism to 
which we have been subjected without reason. 
id upon our desks but a day or 
printed paper headed ‘* Rates ot 
locomotive tires.’’ The author 
after reciting the different duties 
sf 1861, 1862, and 1864 upon 


ires, proceeds to say: 


he re 


all 
Mion the 


here was lai 
two since u 
luty 
of that paper, 
laid by the 
steel locomotive t 


on steet 
acts ¢ 


“The act now before the House of Representatives 
and being discussed raises the present excessive rat 
of duty from 3 cents to 4 cents per pound, and thu 
unduly burdens the farming and general industrial 
interests of the country through the railroads.’’ 
hese aan Ss 
about farmers ! 
who of course 

hah! } 
proba di 


rake 


are alw: ery tender-hearted 

his disinterested gentleman, 
imports or uses locomotive tires, 
y does not know a plow from a horse 


ryey 


“5 a ‘ : 
Iie then winds up by saying: 
‘The following is the Ianguage of the act now 
under consideration, tontrolling the rate of duty on 


steel tires: 
‘*** On steel of circular shapesor forms, and on steel 
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lo , 
i i 
j I 
A ] ACLIY We 
ore ii eT pr \ it } 
i ‘ gagthed y ister 
i t ! i pu 
yu i hOL LO el Cu 
hie , . vere putting 
0 \ lsha eel gor 
cu I or } ‘ | 1 
caret } Onthnatth f eel 
i ‘ ( Vise | vided for i 
l rie ] cx i {] i ¥ iOnuid not 
i { imc! bed rate i aul 
i il ( ir \ it 
) ip uli Tilt we 
, i h hiay fe) neitner 
i f customed to 
; i i «ti , ab bel but Lilt I 
i iLy i i | pt nd i lif 
‘ I imposed 
notincluding tires, whieh 
t | vid i i ] realy 
i ( tpt laid bye reu and 
I ‘ thet il Ss 
GARFIELD, of ¢ ». If my colleague 
i i <| will Ow ie, | will say that 
Ked rei 1 the me way 
eel ra 
SCHIENCIS ) | hay He nattacked 
eve hing; | I only notice this 
a specime it the numberle misrep 
! ehensions that have to 
nd « ri ec 
| been told that there are some gentle 
i \ ome great wrong should 
mm ed by tlie passage of this bill, that 
» |i by striking out the enacting 
( eto recommiutil t » the Committee 
\\ nd Means either with or without in- 
‘ nt Yow. Wha be the effect of refus 
ass this bill,orsomething equivalent to it? 
You | sim] ive the law asitnowis. but 
existing law we propose to make several 
ImMpo ( f ln many instances we 
( l va m duties into specific 
r bu e of avoiding trauds. We 
changed the classification of various arti 
W 1 | will presently r fer. But ab ve 
chang ol dutie so far as we 
touched any ot the articles contained in 
le presen rill, we have made an aggregate 
luction whi t the present bill shall pass, 
iil amount, as | find trom the most careful 
bculation | Ca make, to >2ZZ,500,000; very 
early $000,000 in round numbers. When 
| iV thi | peak aavist ily 
Pier re but few articl I may say bi 
e: ch ry, wine, and bayrum intheduty 


any material increaseis made. ‘here 
yne advance upon anumber of unimportant 

, made generally to correct some inequal- 
ersight in the present law, such 


n some of the forms of iron and steel man- 


lactures; but theseare more than compensate d 
vy reduchon upon others. 
Ve have reduced the rates of duty upon tea, 
cane, 
. and euyenne pepper, On 
lhe 
regate reduction on these and other articles 
1,475,000, Uhis is as closeand near and 
approximate 


cotiee, sugar, molasses, sirup Of sugar 


pituento, Diag k, white 


ot all kinds, cordials, fruits, &c. 


carelul an estimate as can be 
le, taking the ‘Tr 





asury returns of last year 
same amount of arti 
imported would produce underthe proposed 

rates of duty. Deduct from this amount 
aggregate increase of $1,103,000 on certain 


les, and there 1s left a net 


culating what the 


decrease of 
20,570,000. Then we have taken from among 

he free list 
‘les very numerous, amounting in the 


» articles and added to 
‘ he rart 
aggregate, measured by the revenue which they 
produced last year, to $2,480,000, and this 


makes, as I have stated before, the entire 


educ 1 22, 50VU,00V, ¢ nearly 
S20,000 000 n round number Do gentle 
men W I LO yinpathize » much with 
the oF nd burdened pe ple, “al | who 
vould 1 desire to be remitted to 
he preset 4 
Bu rentlemse ie bill be sen 
ick to t committee it can be reconsidered 
ind il creater reductions can be made.”’ | 


answer, ** }ou mavvary the articies Which vou 


relieve who.ly or in part from the presentdu y;3 
but I do not think you can safely make a much 
reater reduction than that proposed, due ref: 
erence being had to the public debt and the 


publie credit, which must be sustained.’’ The 


Committee of Ways and Means set out, as it 


was proper they sho ild do, by ce nsideé ring how 
ld | 1 from ihe 
revenue imports, and 
tiie y fixe d the amount at $20,000,000; but our 
1 J find that 





much could with propriety be spa 


derived trom duties on 


work being compieted and reporte 


we appear to have exceeded our promise by 
about $3,000,000. I confess here that Ido not 
pelieve the { iking of! this 2 >, 000,0 iy would 


reduce the revenue to that extent; for, under 
such reduction, theimportations of some articles 
willin acertain degree increase, and the ; 
s of the population and business of the 
»add to the measure of demand 

i 


> 
But we 


progres 
country W ill aist 


and consumption. have done ¢ 





more than it was ¢ xpected or propo ed weshould 


do, which was to make the reduction about 
$20,000,000. 
A good deal has been said about the tron 
manutacture I will state frankly to the com 
; 


mittee iat If one never had the slighte 
‘rease the tariff on the various man 
iron; and I claim thatin the main 


have Changed in 





| ines : 
aesire to il 





ufactures of 
we have not done so. We 
classification. On some 
yapparently be made higher, 


: : 
but in the general aggre- 





gate, keeping in view our purpose to male 
as far and to 
bring them un have 
sought to keep iron about where it was, and 
i This, I be- 


bill will show, 


duties ; practicable specific, 


ler a betterclassification, we 


not by any means to advance 1 
il analysis of the 
whoever may assert to the contrary. but if 


this has not been in all instances accomplished, 
ill be fair and right, as the successive items 
may come up, to discuss and amend them, and 
the fullest opportunity will ofcourse be afforded 
In this way that which is too 

igh may be brought lower, and that which 


may be place d higher, or the classifi- 


it W 


ir doing 


too low 
cations may be corrected if, in the opinion of 
the Commitiee of the Whole, we have not done 
well in the changes we have made. 

My colleague [ Mr. GarrreLp] calls my at 
tention to the reduction on pig iron. We have 
brought that down from $9toS7aton. ‘here 
are gentlemen who think that in this respect 
[ am not one of 
those who think so, because pig iron can bear 
this reduction. ‘There are others who think 
that great wrong is done to the people in not 
making the reduction greater. Perhaps gen- 
tlemen on both sides are equally mistaken ; but 
they will be afforded the opportunity to test 
the sense of the House and of Congress upon 
the question as these items shall come to be 
considered. The same may be said with re- 
gard to scrap iron, upon which a similar and 
corresponding reduction has been made. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ALLISON, I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will have leave to continue his remarks. 

Mr. CULLOM. I suggest that the arrange- 
ment was that the gentleman was to have an 
hour and a half. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move now that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended without limitation. 


The CHAIRMAN. There being no objec- 


great wrong has been done. 


tion, the gentleman from Ohio will proceed. 
Mr. SCHENCK. I appreciate the courtesy 
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| 


41st ConG....2p S; 


of the 
cupy much more time. 


committee, but I trust I shal] , 
Much has b. 
about steel and the advance of 


ot the du 
that article. | 


gentlemen 


J should like 


discuss this matter to note what th. 
is upon the subject, compare j 
we propose, and then to look at our yn 


tion under the nd with the p, 
we had before us. If they will do th 


didly, | have no appre 


Hgnts a 


hension th 


come to v# conclusion very differen 
to which the Committ of Way [« 
ii arrived 

steel, cast.1n bars, ingots, &e.. yu 
tariff now is divided, according to 
three different classes, one class payin 
at the rate of 2} cents per pound, one a4 
‘ents per pound, and one at o> cent 


pound, with an addition of 10 
: ; : 
“aiorein, Which, taking the aggrerat 





altuation, make the charge on thus las 


hittie more than 4% cents per pound, i 

mmittee propose to put ail thes 

» On grade and to make it oF cents } 
~ min A large proportion of Stee l nas t 


cents per pound, and my 
of it at 2} cents per pound; and the rat 

hose classes would seem to be rais 1: 

: cable before ihe ¢ 

iat which comes j 

3 cents is brought in at that rate by und 

i when in fact it 


and fraud, should , 





>»; Cents or over. By putting all Into one Clas 


abolishing all Classiiicats 





rate of duty 


charging one ior all alike 


avoid all temptation to false invoices, a w: 


1 7 
»y which the revenue 1s so apt to be x 
ol any arlicie Of similar 
appearance, but ot varying value, where d 


ion and graduation by 
cannot be avoided. 


ditferent rates of 


Ve Lhink thls a case 1n Which the diin 
can be avoided, and the revenue protected 


a fair duty all round, 34 cents per pound. 

that be not right but too high, my f' 
M . wie 2 

lowa, | Mr. ALLISON, ;WhoO ls a member of 


} 


committee, or any other gentleman will 


riend { 


an opportunity to propose 3 cents or 25 ¢ 


xr 1 cent, or anything else he pleases. = Iti 
\ g 


] j , > I } 1. 
too low, and will injure the steel-makers in 


country, then my other colleague, the gent| 
from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. KeLLey, | 

amend by raising it toa higher figure. Bu 
e has done a most ¢ 


can Mm 


sir, I say the committ 
mendable work in the opinion of the offi 
of the revenue and in the opinion of importe: 
if not of the manufacturers, in adopting 
iniform duty. It will work rather favorably, 
admit, to the higher grades of steel and un! 
vorably to the inferior kinds; but it is a 
in which the advantages to the Government, th 
dealer, andthe home manufacturer will clear! 
compensate for that objection. 

Take cotton goods. Do gentlemen kn 
how many rates of duty there are now on cotto 
cloths? Kighteen complicated, mixed, trou! 
some, and bad. Acting upon the representa 
tions of all parties interested on both sides, 
and upon the information given us by revenw: 
oflicers, we have reduced these eighteen classe 
to three only; and what if our new and simp! 
classification prevails will bethe effect ? There, 
again, most careful analysis and caleulatio 
have been made, and I defy gentlemen who ta 
about this bill increasing the duties on cotton 
cloths to gainsay, the figures I give. Under the 
present law the average duty has been 54; p 
cent. on these goods, and we propose to redu 
it to 52 per cent. Under the present law | 
amount of revenue derived from them has be 
$2,577,648 95. Our object has been no! 
change this, but to readjust and simplity; y* 
if our bill becomes a law the amount of du’) 
received, calculated from the same data, wou! 
be $2,481,477 45, being a reduction of ove! 
$96,000. 
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SESs TG..c0 SD MESS 
not yer. That ison the importations of 


© SCHENCK. On the importations of 
“er st year for which we have from the 
partment full and extended re- 
th w : This illustreé ates the ir justice of the blind 
D1 oe that 2 crease of ‘tariff has been intended 
Committee of Ways and Means, and cun- 
» arranged, when they have sought only, 
ev all rt pains they could to rearrange and 
n th -oribe so as to defeat frauds and protect the 
Me enue. L invite study of our clause relating 
n cloth. 
come to the question of sugar, 





and to 
the particular atte — of my friend 
i lowa [ Mr. ALLISON J: and col league ol eae 
ne a nittee. He has made the bold, aud as 
nts ‘ation that though not designed, the cade 
ent, reflect ofthe reduction of dutie 8 propose »d 
nye sugar is to give advantage to the refineries. 
t at directly the reverse is the fact. The 
esent tariff on sugar is laid at four oe 
duty is 3 cents, the next ¢ 
} nts, the next 4 cents, and the highest 5 ce nts. 
sb e propose to put all of the 3-cent sugar and 
of the 33-cent at 2 cents, to take 
-cent sugar and part of the 4-cent 
ds | sar, and put them at 3 cents, and to take the 
igar and part of the 4-cent and put them 
1€8 in {cents per pound, 

[here is comparatively very little of the 33, 
uld pay {or 5 cent sugars—clarified and refine ’ 
‘las iwars—there is comparatively very little « 
mn, a se introduced; only, as $1,000,000 + 
like, w 330,000,000, or about in that proportion. 
duty on the great body of sugars imported 
iuced from 3 cents to 2 cents. We put 
gener raw and Muscovado sugar—that is, all 
@ di is which have undergone merely the first 
d ess at the manufactory, down to 2 cents. 
refiners fought hard against this. They 
incu ted us to take the present classification 
‘duce from 3 cents to 2 cents merely 


‘ : | 
1 


’ | ask 


la S, Lhe lowest 





m } t 


1 of sugar 


> Tal rtot the 04 


A 1 to re 


nd cars that were of the coarser kinds, or 
nd vhat is called No. 12 Dutch standard. 
r ot mswer was ‘No! Our object is to bring 
Ul ha ly raw or Muscovado sugar, but Musco- 
2 cent lo sugar of the finest possible quality that 
Pit be made within the reach of every man 
rsin e country who chooses to take it urire- 
atk 1.’ It ig a known fact that throughout 
MON country, and especially in the interior, 


+ Du re are large numbers of people who do not 





sti ( re about using refined sugar if they can get 
oth it unrefined sugar, although Muscovado in 
orte ne, Which is light in color, clean, and clear, 
ng 0 sat least prefer that to adding to it the price 
yrably ey would have to pay the refiners if they took 
1d Un higher grade. 
S & Cas the reliners—and if my colleague on the 
ent, t mmittee from lowa[ Mr. ALLtson | had been 
cleat esent he would know how they urged the 
iiter—the refiners, I say, did not want this. 
n kn they were willing that low sugars below No. 
n cotto -, being the raw material of their business, 
trou! iould come in at 2 cents instead of 3. They 


resenta vere willing that all sugars which could not 


vell be consumed in their raw condition should 
so admitted. But they were not by any 
cane demaconn cf having the duties 8 sO adjuste id 


h sides, 
revenue 


1 classes 


1 simple t the foreign manufacturer should be in- 
’ There, ite ed to make his sugar as fine as possible, while 
eulatio i falling short of refined, so that it should 
who ta t t require any further process of manufacture 
1 cotton aller it came to this country; this being the 
ider the sult of providing that all raw sugars of every | 
O4; pe juality shoul i come in at 2 cents per pount d. 
) redu ‘say, then, that the redaction we have pro- 
law vided for of $10,000,000 of the duty on sugar 
as be 5 510,000,000 which have hitherto been taken 
| not t most directly from the consumers themselves, 
ily; vel nd that this saving will go to the benefit of the 
of duty people, and isnot, as has been alleged, a ‘‘ play- 
by, Woule ug into the hands of the refiners.’ 

of over Mr. ALLISON. If the gentleman will allow 


YDIX TO 
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The Tari Mr. ochenck 
me, I should like to say a word at this point. 
Inasmuch as the chairman of the Committee 


of Ways and Mean that he entirely 


has stat d 


. . , . , . . . 
| disagrees with me with reference to the effect 
ot this bill, | wish to state that, in the jud y 
ment I have formed of it, the dealers in sugar 


| and those who are familiar with the production 


of sugar agree with me. And I desire further 


to call the gentleman’s owe mn to the fact 
that a difference is made |} tween clarified and 
raw sugars of 1 cent per snail 1, while | hazard 


the statement here that 


iat a profit of one quarter 
of 1 cent per pound is a large profit for a 
refiner to make (he effeet of this bill will 


| cla 


| all of the 939,000,000, 








; all sugars through the hands of the 
save only those rs which 
ted 


yunt, 


be to pa 
refiners, 


come in her 


ses ofsuga 
e fit for use, without being subj 2c 
toany further process whatever; whicham« 


testified bef the 


} 
Cias 


committee in 


as was re my 
presence, to a little less than one tenth of the 
whole. 

Mr. SCHENCK. lam perfectly well awa 
of what my colleague refers t He relies 
much upon one letter on the subject. I rely 
upon the evidence and the arguments we have 


had all through. 


Mr. ALLISON. | rely upon memorials 
which came before the Committee oft Ways 


and ee froma a sources. 


Mr. SCHENC] Does my colleag 


that we settled the matter finally as the refiners 
want it ? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; what I say is that 
the effect of this bill is to throw nearly all 


sses of sug l the hands of the refiners. 
Mr. SCHENCI K. It is a good deal like the 


discussion between my colleague [ Mr. Winans | 


and Washington. ‘Ihe refiners themse lve s do 
not think that this will be the effect of ow 
work. 

Let us see how much War ha come in nh 
1869 under the present tariff. At 3 cents 
938,831,762 pounds; at 3} cents, 55,131,963 


s 
pounds. Of that which paid 4 cents there were 
13,243,776 pounds imported, and of that which 
paid 5 cents only 41 Now, whi! 


now paying » cents, 1s 


5,209 pounds. 
I 


by our proposed classification and reduction 
brought down to 2 cents, one third of the 
55,000,000, now paying 34 cents, will also be 
reduced to 2 cents, and two thirds of it, as nearly 
as we can ascertain, to 38 cents. ‘The whole ot 
that which now pays 4 cents is reduced to 3 


and the whole of that which now pays 5 cent 
is reduced to 

Thus upon the great mass of the sugars—a 
duced from 8 cents and 3} cents to 2 cents. 
In this way, as I said before, 
the import rs of sugar 
made as fine as it 


announce 0 
ay y may have it 
by the original 


we 


that 


Call be made 


process and bring it in as light colored and 
pure as any raw sugar Can be made, and il 


shall all come in at 2 per pound. Lhe 
object i is not to force it into the refineries, 
to declare to the people you shall not be obliged 
to use refined sugar; but you shall have raw or 
Muscovado sugar made as fine as it is 


ents 


bu 


capable 


of being made by the first process of manufac- 
| ture ata duty of 2 cents per poun 2 Now, it 


may be that the refiners will go to work and 
refine sugar even of that kind; but 
taken away from them the motive to doit 
taking away from them the market; tor it 
true, and I again assert, that if you let in such 
good sugar at a large number of 
people, at least in the interior of the country, 


we hs ave 
by 


1s 


low duty a 


will use it because of its lower price, and will 
not use refined sugar at all. 

Now, let me come to another feature of the 
bill. All over the country, in Congress and 
out of Congress, it has been proclaimed that 
this bill is particularly framed to the preju- 
dice of the agriculturists. I meet that dec- 
laration with the averment that under Demo- 
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ratic rule, under Whig rule, or under Repub 
hiean rule there never has been a tariff bill 
proposed which looked so much as this does 
to the interests of farmers and the agricultural 
Classes, See the changes it propose sto make 
We have taken such articles as flax, and flax. 


ed. and eastor beans, and hides, raw materia 


which ean be oe in this country, ar 


against every influence that could be brought 
to bear by the m: ects of oil, of tlaxen 
goods, of castor oil, and of leather, have 
raised the tariff on them, upon the idea that 


while you are giving protection by diserimin 
ating duties to goods of home 
‘ 


there is alike obli gation to 


manufacture, 
ex{ end protec tion 
with some degree of equi ility to raw materials 
which we can furnish tor the making of thos: 
goods. 

A is been said and will yet be 
aid about the duty upon hides. This explains 
it. Let me simply add in relation to that arti 
cle that 7 of allthe millions of hide 
used in the United States are produced in the 
( lhe manufacturers say that 


’ ’ 
great deal h 


oper cent. 


ours are of a different quality from those im 
p “d, and used for different purposes, and 
aa it a remission of the duty on 25 per cent. of 
the whole quantity used could not interfer: 


much with our own production. Yet a lead 
r of leather did 


ing and intelligent manufacture 

.dmit, upon e x amination before the Commit 
tee of Ways and Means, that perhaps this might 
alfect the average value of a hide at home 


lue 
Ile contended, 
that would not affect any farmer 


uch as $2, and make it of so much less va 
in the hands of the } roducer. 
however, tha 


} 


much, because he raises, it may be, but one or 
two eattle, and therefore does not need pro 
tection ; thi at he would save more upon oe 


boots, and shi eS, an 1 ot he r 
than he would lose on 
his hide But it must be borne in mind that 
there are portions of this country where there 
are those who raise each his hundreds and 


} 
harness, 


cheaper 


leather manufactures 


thousands of cattle Weare making law fo 
lexas and Illinois, as well as for New York 
ind New England, and we must take the aggre 
te interest and legislate for that. 
But Suppo e that in order to give advantage 
» the leather maker and leather dealer the 
rice of every hide in the country should be 
’ down some $2, what would be the 
result? It costs now a certain sum to raise 
he animal that produces the hide. The farmer 
r grazier must be paid from the returns he 
ets: so much for the meat, so much for the 
hide, and so much for the other parts of the 


animal. He must get as much as will pay bim 


for the food and the animal, the in 
terest on the money invested, and a reason 
able prolit over and beyondall that. Now, if 
you down what the hide the 
amount in order to make it up that $2 
price for the meat and 
other portio ns of the animal. ‘Thus it would 
be inevitable hides for the benefit of 
the tanner and the leather merchant would be 
compensated for by a small advance on every 
pound of beef consumed by the people. Even 
my very intelligent leather manufacturer from 

lilwaukee could not quite see how this argu 
ment was to be answered. 

I may add that by retaining a fair duty on 
hemp, in spite of all the adverse influences 
enlisted, and increasing the duty on barley, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the brew 
ers, we have again been not unmindful of the 
claims of the farming interest. What com 
mittee or what Cong has ever in these 
things done more, or so much ? 

Those whose bowels yearn so for the 


care of 


cut he gets for 


of $2 


; : 
must be spread over the 


that free 


ress 
poo! 
who have been shedding tears for th 
suffering agricultural people, so outraged and 
imposed upon, as they charge, by this amend 
ment offered to the tariff law, 


farme rs; 


have been mak 
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ing thei mpathetl grimaces, have been 
hedding crocodile tears, in the hope that 
they may secure, by such show of sympathy 


nnd te ars, votes for themselves or their party. 
lhey have not stated that which was true when 
denounced this bill. 

{ would gladly go further now into these 
etails, as they relate to the farming interest, 
they will all come up as we proceed to the 
snsideration of items. Let mecall attention, 
to two or three other things. We 
have placed upon the free list breeding ani- 


they thus 


iowever, 


all sorts of plants, trees, shrubs, seeds, 


cane reeds, &c., intended for cultivation. We 


have taken also from among the dutiable arti- 
cles, bones, calcined, ground. and made into 
preparations for manure. We have put into 
the free list all the phosphates and other ma- 
terials for manure, and every form of manure 
not free before. And throughout, wherever 
sible to favor the agricultural inter- 
ests, Which have never yet received their fair 
measure of protection and consideration, we 
have endeavored to do it. And with this 
assertion I leave that charge with the people, 
and with the members of this House, for their 
candid investigation. 


it wo po 


Now, let us go back again to this subject of 
‘free trade.’’ In the progress of the argument 
here we have learned a little about what is 
meant in some quarters by the phrase. I have 
already said that there is reallyno such thing; 
itis an empty theory and myth. But there are 
two classes of men who advocate what is re- 
garded and called ordinarily a free-trade pol- 
cy. ‘They differ widely, however, from each 
other. Lor instance, there is my colleague 
from the Cincinnati district, [Mr. Stevenson, | 
the gentleman from Missouri, { Mr. ASPEr, | and 
another gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, | who have given the House to under- 
stand that in their opinions duties ought to be 
not only brought down, but altogether taken 
off all those things which enter into the use of 
the people for their food and subsistence, and 
all which are among the common commodities 
of life. ‘They would have coffee free, tea free, 
sugar free, molasses, spices, coal, salt, lumber, 
and pig iron free. Suppose we accord to those 
gentlemen what they demand, have they con- 
sidered how much would be deducted from the 
revenue’? Just $62,107,774. 

The same class of philosophers demand not 
only that all these common commodities shall 
be made free, but that there shall be a reduc- 
1ion—some say of 20 per cent., others demand 
more—upon all iron manufactures, steel manu- 
factures, woolen goods, and cotton goods. Take 
those four classes of articles alone, without 
udding to the list others that they have spoken 
of, and the reduction would amount to more 
than $18,000,000, This, with the other re- 
ductions | have named, would strike from the 
revenues of the country $80,000,000 at once, 
besides any reductions that might be made upon 
other articles. 1 think this class of political 
economists must belong to the same order as 
that member of the Massacbusetts Legislature 
who wanted all the taxes struck off and the 
Government carried on with money from the 
l'reasury! [ Laughter. ] 

Now, there is another kind of free trade; 
and those who advocate it are, I presume, the 
real ‘* simon-pure ’’ members of the fraternity. 
| have here in miniature form the scheme 
which they present—the ** little book which you 
may look upon and in it see your father’s tace 
when he isdead and gone.’’ [Laughter.] Who 
that father is Ido not know; but I think he 
lived over the water, although the book is pub- 
lished by the American Free-Trade League, 
Nos. 67 and 69 William street, New York. I 
suppose they are so flourishing in their attempts 
to influence the public mind in this country 


| per cent. to the receipts! 
' to gull so shameless? 
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or three oflices or rooms in which to locate 
themselves. ‘This book is entitled ‘* the Tariff 
as it Ought to Be,”’ and I find its figures re- 
peated in the free-trade league publications 
which are sent to us free and so freely for our 
daily instruction. This book is a curiosity. 
Its author claims that all the duties we need 
for the purposes of revenue can and ought to 
be raised from twenty-one articles: tea, coffee, 
spices, fruits, nuts, sardines, chocolate, opium, 
licorice, flax and manufactures of flax, gloves 
of skin, furs, manufactures of silks, tin in 
blocks and pigs, tin plates, manufactures of tin, 
cigars, tobacco, spirits, wines, sparkling wines, 
sugar, and molasses. The duties upon these 
articles, they say, would produce $124,000,000 
of revenue, which isallthat weneed. I desire 
to make a few remarks upon this little book as 
mytext. The writer gives the amounts which 
would be derived from each article, making an 
aggregate of $124,895,000. 

‘The first suggestion I make is that those who 
have got up this table were exceedingly anxious 
to make out theircase. Tor instance, the duty 
upon chocolate at the present time is 7 cents 
perpound. We propose in the bill now before 
us to continue the duty at that rate. The duty 
on this article yielded during the last year $992 
of revenue. If the duty be continued at that 
rate it is to be presumed the annual revenue 
from that source will beaboutthesame. Now, 
these gentlemen of the free-trade league claim 
that there is to be got from a duty of 7 cents 
per pound on chocolate an annual revenue of 
$100,000—a mistake of only a little over 99 
per cent., as shown by the Treasury returns ! 
Is this gross ignorance on the part of our 
would-be teachers, or is it willful fraud? 

Again, sir, cigars are now $2 25 per pound 
and 25 per cent. ad valorem, which last year 
produced for the revenue $1,111,327. Ve 
propose to put them at $2 a pound and 25 
per cent. ad valorem, which would produce 
$944,029, unless by stopping smuggling, as 
we think will be the result, we should get a 
much larger proportional revenue from the 
$2 and 25 per cent. ad valorem than we have 
derived from the $2 25 and 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. But these free-trade Solons would 
reduce cigars to $2 per pound, and assert and 
dare to publish that that rate will give the 
country from this source alone $13,200,000 of 


revenue. <A duty of $2 25 per pound and 25 


| per cent. ad valorem amounts to just about 


$32 25 on a thousand cigars. ‘Two dollars 
per pound would be equal to about $22 per 
thousand. That is, you are to take off one 
third of the duty and add thereby near 1,200 
Was ever attempt 


‘Take spirits next. Distilled spirits imported 
under the present duty of $3 on brandy and 
$2 50 on other spirits per gallon brings in a 
revenue of $3,515,634. This little free-trade 
manual proposes to reduce the tariff to $2 per 
gallon and to get $15,600,000; that is, nearly 


five times as much by the reduction. 


Again, from the tariff on wines we at pres- 
ent derive a revenue of $2,393,000. 
propose to do exactly what the Committee of 
Ways and Means recommends—make a uni- 


form charge of 50 cents a gallon. Calculating |! 
on the same amount of importations as in the 


past year, this should produce $3,490,320 ; but 
to a out their case they would make the 
same duty bring $5,400,000, a million more. 


Sugar is now 3, 34, 4,45, andScents. They 


propose not to reduce it as low as recom: | 
mended by the Committee of Ways and Means; | 
that is, the bulk of it to 2 cents, but to put it | 


all even at 3 cents; and whereas at 3, 3}, 4, 
4}, and 5 cents per pound it now gives us only 
$30,000,000, they claim that with this uniform 
duty of 3 cents it will bring $35,000,000 of 


that they have found it necessary to take two || revenue to the Government. 


They | 
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Who got this up for you? Who has up 
taken to deceive us in thisway? Some knay 
or some fool. | think aknave. Some one eq, 
ing to indoctrinate the people of the Un;... 
States with these English free-trade yos;, 
finds it necessary for that object to lie w 
figures, but the trick of their arrangemen: 
so bald that a very little examination de:, 
and exposes the falsehood. I am the las; 
to talk about the influence of ** British go 
Ido not believe that any one of public ; 
sideration or character is influenced by Br) 
gold any more than I would suspect ge; 
men who sustain the idea of a discriminai;, 
tariff for purposes of protection to be influeno, 
on their part by corrupt motives. is bu: 
party slang on either side. But, sir, I do g 
the people of this country who are led to a) 
vocate these free trade doctrines are sustainine 
a cunning policy, an anti-American polj 
the paternity of which is unmistakable. Lo 
at it. Do you suppose if a Frenchman hg 
been contriving a way in which the people 
the United States should legislate so as to giy 
his country the benefit of our credulity he 
would have put the duty on wines, or silks, ; 
gloves? Not a bit of it. He would haye 
advised us to lay it most heavily on woo! 
goods, cotton yarns, cutlery, and articles 
that kind. 

But look into this ** Tariff as it Ought to Be 
and you will find that whatever John Ball pro 
duces, either at homeor in his colonies, is Jet 
the free list, and the revenue the people of t 
United States may require is recommended 
be raised from other sources. How kinda 
considerate so to teach and take charge of us 
How disinterested toward his neighbors acros 
the channel! IL should lke to have Johnny 
Crapeau’s view of the matter, to have him pr 
sent his schedule, and compare the two 1 
gether. ‘This ‘‘ ‘Tariff as it Ought to Be’’— 
us take a look at it again. Woolen goods x: 
to be all free; cotton goods to be all free; : 
and steel manufactures to be all free. ‘I’! 
are made most in England. Coal, grain, a 

lumber, which are produced in the British 
provinces, are to be allfree. But wines, silk 

gloves, brandy, iurs, whatever is produced 
most in France or in Belgium or Germany, i 
to have a duty put on it, so that thus may be 
made up the $124,000,000 of revenue, which 
is our allowance. Benevolent England! How 
grateful should Brother Jonathan be to you! 

This is plain talk. 1 charge this scheme o1 
nobody here; but I do charge that the pate 
nity of this plan, by which we are to legislate for 
the benefit of British products and British inter 
ests, is unmistakable. It bears ‘‘ John Bull 
written all over it. His trade-mark is branded 
in so deep you cannot erase it. I have n 
prejudice against England or the English peo 
ple. Let them live; let them prosper; it isa 
great nation, a wonderful nation. But | pr 
test against their making tariffs for us. 

I demand that as a distinct people, esta 
lished in national independence, we should 
legislate upon these economical subjects tor 
ourselves, and according to our own wants 
and needs, and so as to meet the dispositions 
and necessities of our own citizens. 1 am not, 
in the sense in which many understand the 

expression, a high protective tariff man. ! 
believe that a moderate steady protection | 
better than a fitful policy, ranning rapidly u 
and down the scale. But I deny the propos 
tion that we have not the right in everything 
to protect and care for the interests of our 
own people. I declare again—going back! 
that point in my argument—that, as clearly 
if written by the sunlight itself, it is inscribed 
/in our Constitution, is set forth in our laws, 
‘| accords with a wise and continuous practice, 
|| and has sunk deep into the conviction of out 
|| people, that we have the right, measured merely 
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ion of expediency in each case, to 
hut ont what we will, to bring in 
duty what we will, 
tariff on what we will; and, in laying 
ties, t ) 
‘our own citi zens and their in- 
d that any other doctrine than this 

+) and not American. 
.d not the pleasure of being present to 
my colleague on the committee, my friend 
iiinois, [ Mr. Manswary,] but [ am told 
le one strong point in his argument 
tection. The gentleman’s speech 
been published in the Globe, and I 
ormation from one who listened to 
\ great objection to this « 


n. he claimed, must always be that 


liscrimination 


statione 
t ms 








» importations into our country, 
ing our revenue and defeating the 
or which a tariffis imposed. . That 

rtunate claim. If you will look 
age of the Jast report of the Spe- 

Con oner of the Revenue—I have not 
ad the figures, but any gentleman may 

t I say by examining for himself— 

vill be found there a table which gives in 


ie a akan received from 
f imports, the prc 
] 


amount ot 
are dutiable article 


m that 


columns t 
the por- 
:, the pro- 

them that come in free, the totals, 
the averave perce 


entage of duty. 








and to laya 


discriminate if we will for | 


| from fowa [Mr. Auiurson] him- 
id that he would not object to a) 
t was about 45 per cent. all around. 
thinks, is about as high as we should 
happens that in this past year, 
crease unon wool and woolens, 
pr oportion of importa- 
ich that the average 
’ n | dutiable ti 3 proves t 
cent Thus, | ink, we ar 
y in the avera t the standard 


the most moderate tariff man: 
ave got a lit tle below that 
n of $23,000,000 j hope the 
low a LM ALutson] will ne 
upon going back to : es we must 
» do White the neat dof {0 per 
erage by the propos a ame suchinala’ 
AL LISON. j state od, when ad dressing 
ymmittee, that the average of 


‘ tandard 


auctio 


man from 


Vf ‘A 
duties on 
1s 49} per cent., and that I 

{that on the leading articles wi 
» a reduction of 


- article 
Eee 
» could 


one fifth, which w 


the average at about 40 per cent. 
I 
HENCK. That we have done upon 
and coffee, and morethan that upon molas 


i 


more than that upon 
What I was about to say, 
that ur tely for my friend 
, (Mr. Mansratt,] it so happens 
“the tariff was highest in these four 
years—ranging from 45 to 47 per cent., 
rding to the relative proportion of articles 
wted—it produced a much larger revenue 
There 
Let 
last 
iis 


but the ugly facts 


d considerably 
other things. 
fortuna 


| 
tiwhila 
Willi 


r 


re larger imports and a larger revenue. 
m he for this proof in the table on the] 

vain of Mr. Wells’s latest report. 
ry , may be beautiful, 
. Chairman, I do not believe t hat there is 
‘act anything like the difference of opinion 
i views on this subject among members of 
House that there seems tobe. I thought 
think still, that my two colleagues [ Mr. 
vs and Mr. Stevenson] got a little into 
mes, that they went a bow-shot further 
neven the Democratic party ever did on 

of the points they made, and on which I 
commented. But they were theorizing ; 

* push d along to conclusions which they 
| hardly think of reduci ing to oractics. 
1] did think that my friend from Illinois, 
t, MARSHALL, ] as well as my colleague, [ Mr. 
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Thayer. 


Wrxans,] was a little bold and a little at fault 
in arraying himself against the framers of the 


| Constitution on a question as to the meaning 


ald | 


of that instrument, when they had giv 
own interpretation to it shortly 
time they made it. 

But, sir, among members of this House gen- 
erally, even upon both sides of the Chamber, 
and particularly among those of the Repub- 
lican party, I believe the differences arc rather 
apparent than real. Surely the most of us 
believe in the power to prohibit the importa- 
tion of that which would be hurtfal if 
into the country. We all believe, I 
the power to let in free that which we believe 
may be so brought in with advantage. Weall 
believe in the propriety of levying duties to 
obtain revenue to supply és wants of the Gov 
ernment; and | thin! < we pretty much all be- 


*n their 
after the 


brought 
think 


K, 10 


lieve that a sound, careful, judicious consider- 
ation, item by honk ‘oft ach of the artic] 
imported and made dutiable, will lead to the 


conclusion that we ought to discriminate and 
let in some things at alower rate of duty than 





others. If that be so, what task is there be 
foreus? A prop ition to nend our tariff 
ee ae sifications so as to avoid char 
of evasion, to convert duties, where it is con 
ean’: from ad valore ecific 18 to 
cut off opportunities of fraud and make sure 
of collection. 

And here I stop to remark, or rather to 
recall what is familiar to everybody, that i 
vere pos : sjh le, in ad } ' 4 ay : 


would be the fairest in the world, that is, that 

everything subject to duty should pay just in 
proportion to its valuc. But sucha system i 
not possible. It has too mich ti » contend with 
in false invoices ¢ undervalu 
juries, must yield therefore in most in- 
stances to the advantages of sp s both 
for purposes of revenue and protection. 

If, then, we have so much general ground of 
agreement,and on which we can star id toge ther, 
I repeat the inquiry, what is the tas k before 
us? Why, to take up this bill proposing these 
vi arious modific: itions, consider it item by 
clause by clause, affording an opportunit y to 
put up that which ought to be raised and to 
put down that which ought to be lowered, t 
transfer from the list of dutiable articles to the 
free list any additional atticle whichit is thor 
ought not to be charged with duty, and ches 

4 1 


come t 





itions and per 
and 


ecifie dutic 


item. 


0 


waval 7 : alkinge care in 
general concinsion, taking care in 


02 
{ «4 


doing so that we neither 


> 


oASavh ct 
Inver 


of the people of the country, who are dey end- 
ing upon us for pivee: ruatr rdia an ship and care 


|| nor take away what is if possible still more 
important, the abil ity of dhs county to meet all 
its obligations, to pay its honest debts, and to 


the gentlem 


| tion he has just made. 


future. 

I was not present when 
man replied to position, but | 
want to say that I quite agree to the proposi- 


keep up the p ab lic cre dit for the 


Mr. STEVENSON. 


concernéd we are much nearer together than 
he may think we are. I want to say farther, 
that whenever any gentleman representing any 
interest shows me that that interest really needs 

protection to prevent its destruction, I will 
go for it just as far as I am satisfied that it 


does need protection. But I am not willing 
| either to make foreign monopolies or home 


monopolies. 

Mr. SCHENCK. 
all that. But these are 
a sort of confession of 
practical. Let us 


I can readily understand 
but general remarks, | 

faith. Now for the 
come ha re to-morrow and 


| begin to consider this bill, paragraph by para- 


graph, and see what we can make of it; and 
whether you can do anything better than the 
Committee of Ways and } Means has proposed to 
you. And now, as it happens to be the first 
article on the list, I invite you all to fea. 
[ Laughter. | 


GLOBE. 


| tu Id that 


So far as he and [ are || 


eee eee ote eee ae. 
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The Senate having 


H.R. No.1 


resentati 


1870. 
under 
to admit the State of G tin to re? 
min the Co of the United Stat 

uf 

wif. CITAY "EI! 
\ PRESIDED 


nsideration the bill 


reress 


‘ ; 
the events that have transpired in our cou 
? : ‘7 ] + ¢ ’ 1 
try during th last ten years, had been in 
’ ? : T 
Cc hamber as a@ listener Guring the progr ol 


this deb: ite, and had hearda part 

which have been delivered, he would hard 

ae m led io believe that & great wai 

have been Ied to belleve that a great war hud 

existed for four years in this lake 1; and when 
} ich was the fact, he would have be 


who surrendered at Appoma 


**¢1 
[the s} 


inclined to ask, 











tox? And if he had listened to the sp 
of th Senate Mt ym ‘Tennes [ Mr. Low! 
to-day, 1! d be a difficult task to conv 
him th i that State, human li ( 
count; that there is in that State a1 ! 
disordei and vi I e| how i 
civil 1 Gover and y‘ yrae 
1 ny con ly } VC ih 0 Line 

DB j pro l | d iT { da 
an to the on ven by ut 
A Mr. W | to ¢l 1 } 
se t from Delaware, [ Mr. Sa Aq 
{ ! y of tl ite people of the 

ltoh lp build p 
hern State My at i 

want } as many a ent of the crim 
treason and bel n th ever nth, 
teenth, and fifte erith : eeuinds ments to the C 
stitution of the United States, and support f 
and unqualifie sd ly the reconstruction 
Congress. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will my friend 
me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. THAYER. Yes, si: 

Mr. SAULSBI yh Y. Iwisht 
he will not add in addition, ‘* and vot 
Republican ticket Z: 

Mr. THAYE! Well, that a very 
iddition, and t think I will consider that : 

oc : 


sident, the existence of the 
7 as lhe AA rt +) + 1 lagmielati 





deve ft upon the executive and g 

d pa ents « ernment new duti 

new respon ibilit Ithes rei oly 
hitherto unused. So did th e of the 
devolve upon the ex nd leg 
departments of the Gove new duti 
new responsibilities, and t! cercise of } 
hitherto unused. ‘The first was an emer 

the like of which had not before occurred, an’ 
it called into play, all the untried powers of t 
Constitution. ‘he second, equally new, t! 
| like of which had nof before occurred, called , 


in to exercise all the untried powers of the C 
stitution. The lately insurgent States la; 
the feet of the United States as conquered 
territory. There was an absence of civil g 
ernments. Some power must reconstruct ¢ 
ernments there. We claimed that it was t 
province of Congress. Ci yngress being th 
organ for carrying into eff 
the Constitution, Congres 


of the will of the 


rect the pre rovisiOn 
; being the exponent - 
people ; and 3 il be ing rFnec 


sary o create governments out of chao . if could 
only be done by the exercise of the highest 
legis lative power of the nati That 
was Congress. 

We embarked upon the work of rec tru 
tion; we passed certain enactments; but 1 « 
sorry to say that our policy has not been « 


tirely successful, because we have me 
obstacles and difficulties in every stage of | 
progress. ‘The reconstruction laws hav 
the subjects of theseverest denunciation of the 
Democratic party of the nation. The y hav 
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en the subjects of the severest denunciation 
of the Democratic champions in this Chamber. 
i the hour of the passage of the first re- 
netruction act to this time, whenever they 
been the subject of discussion, they have 

with only contumely and reproach. The 
rntul invective of my honorable friend from 
iientueky [Mr. Davis] has been heaped upon 
{ senactments ; 
ius of my friend from Delaware [ Mr. Sauts- 

y | have been poured out upon these enact- 
ents. So of the other honorable Senators 
representing the Democratic party. ‘They have 
not been behind the others in the utterance of 
their maledictions against these laws. They 


the sarcasm and the anath- | 


m to be the subject of their remarks, the || 


ubject of their thoughts by day and their 


dreams by night, their meat and their drink, | 


their all of political capital. They are con- 


stantly rising as specters before the disordered | 


political visions of our Democratic friends. || 


They are with them the regular order of their 
peeches. ‘They remind me of a clergyman 
who had remarkable faith in Watts’s hymn- 
book, and said he never could open to any 
page without finding a hymn entirely appro- 
priate to the occasion. A boy of his thought 
he would test his father’s faith, and taking 
that old song, ‘* Old Grimes is dead,’’ pasted 
it on one of the pages 
of the hymns, and did it so nicely that it could 
riot be easily detected. The minister took the 


hymn-book to church on Sabbath morning, | 


and happened to open that very page and com- 
menced to read: 
“Old Grimes is dead.”’ 
‘There was a sensation in the audience, 
looked at the choir and they looked at him, 


hut he had this unbounded faith in Watts’s | 


hymns, and he undertook it again, commencing 
with the same line. 
cation in the audience, 
and then at the congregation, and then at the 
choir, said he: ‘‘ Brethren, it is here in the 
regular order in Watts’s hymn-book, and we 
will sing it anyhow.’’ [Laughter.] So it is 
with our friends to whom I have referred. The 
reconstruction acts are in the regular order of 
the subjects for their speeches, and they con- 
tinue them anyhow on all occasions. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
‘TnurMAN] the other day tauntingly asked us, 
‘Why is there not peace in Georgia?’ He 
said: ‘* You have the whole power of the 
Government, you have the national Adminis- 
tration, you have the State administration, you 
have the military power in Georgia; why is 
there not peace there?’’ Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have but one answer. In the first 
place, it is because there is a Democratic 
party. There was a Democratic party, and 
there was awar. But for the existence of the 
former the latter would never have been. But 
forthe existence of the former the latter, having 
commenced, would have ended three years be- 
fore it did. So our reconstruction policy has 
not been successful because of the opposition 


and hostility, the determined hostility of the | 


Democratic party. There would have been 
peace had the nation been united at the close 
of the war. Had there been but one sentiment 
in the North there would have been a restora- 
tion of harmony and good-will, and all the 
States would have been restored long ago. 
Congress in the exercise of its appropriate 
functions prescribed the mode and the man- 
ner for organizing governments in the lately 
insurgent States, and laid down the conditions 
a compliance with which was an absolute pre- 
requisite to restoration. It set forth also the 
kind of governments which should be instituted. 
l’or the first time in our history it quickened 
into life that power conferred by the Consti- 
tution which binds the United States to guar- 
anty to each State a republican form of gov- 
ernment. lor the first time in our historv it 


He | 


‘There was another sen- | 
Looking at it again, | 


of the book over one || 
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transformed that great principle of the Declar- 
ation, the equality of men, for nearly a century 
dormant, dead, which had been treated as a 
mere form of words without substance or mean- 
ing, a misty, undefined conception, something 


like that trifling pluribus unum which has | 


rolled off so glibly from the tongues of Sena- 


tors during this debate, into aliving vital reality. | 


For the first time in our history it struck down 
that prop of despotism, the doctrine of caste, 
of race, of color, and declared the broad, phil- 
osophical, supremely just, and only traly re- 
publican principle, the complete equality of 
all men in the possession of all civil and polit- 
ical rights; and it made the recognition and the 
guarantee of those rights the foundation-stone 
of the governments to be created. It invested 
a race withthe order of citizenship ; itinvested 
a race with the rights of manhood. By its com- 
mand that race, bowed down with the wrongs 
of centuries, stood forth erect under the broad 


| panoply of eternal right. 


| bunal of highest resort. 


These measures were submitted to the tri- 


They passed that 


| ordeal and reeeived the sanction of the Amer 





ican people in the autumn of 1868. Being thus 
sanctioned and approved, the duty is the more 
binding—it cannot be mistaken or deferred— 
to see that those laws are not trampled under 
foot and the objects for which they were passed 
are not set atnaughtand defied. The first object 


was to secure the grand essential of a republican | 


Government, equality of right. That being at- 


4 lev Cong 


Kirn ee a 


anty to them, gave their lives as a pes: 
their temerity. Forty thousand mor. 
overawed and kept from the polls by a 
of terror as absolute as that of the I * 
Revolution of 1789 and 1793. Men hay. 
fered martyrdom ; their widows and chi) 
have endured starvation because they a. 
Congress required. Murder has supplay 
order, and the Kuklux Klan reign iy pla 
the ministers of justice. Almost daily 4), 
has come up from the victims, ‘Save yo 
these acrocities !"’ 

The world reads with feelings akin to |, 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew: but 
have read almost daily of a St. Barthol,, 
in our own land and our own times, | 
former came with the suddenness of the 
in the night; the latter is the work of yo, 


|The one the more merciful, for it wa: 


ended; the other the more agonizing, fy; 
long protracted. We read of the persecy 
of the Covenanters, the massacres of the Lf 
guenots, the legalized burnings of the here; 
the judicial assassinations of a Jeflreys, , 
wonder at the monsters of history: yer , 
own times furnish the counterparts of {| 
atrocities, and men read them with indi, 
ence. But the people of the future wil! 
amazed that in this age and in this land oy 
things could be. Are they denied? hey ¢, 
not be. ‘The departed cannot speak ; but ma 


| gled dead remains are terrible, unimpeacha| 


tained, the next was to surround the citizen, | 


the servant of the law, with the shield of per- || departed. They bear fearful, awful testimony, 


| which the hireling agents of the Associate) 


fect protection in the enjoyment of that right; 
to show to that citizen that it rewarded the 


devotion of its friends and frowned upon the | 


treason of its enemies. 
taught these duties by the stern lessons of the 
war; the wrong, the crime, had prevailed too 
long ; these duties could be ignored no longer. 

Have thcve two objects been secured in Geor- 
gia? Sir, I need not answer this question in 
this presence. From the time you declared 
Georgia restored to relationship with the Union 
an answer has been coming up from her bor 


The nation had been | 


|, the Ist of January to the 3d of Noveml: 


ders of utter defiance of your statutes, of utter || 


contempt for your Constitution, of utter mock- 
ery of the rights of the people for whose pro- 
tection those laws were enacted and the Con- 
stitution in part was amended. Almost every 
day’s swiftest dispatch has brought to your 
ears the fearful record of stupendous crimes, 
of terrible assassinations, of the very riot of 
murder. To have been a Union man in Geor- 
gia has been too often only to mark one’s self 


the victim to the Klan; to obey your statutes | 


has been too often only to invite the knife of 
the assassin; to walk in the path you have 
marked out has been too often only to march 
to the grave. 

Too often has it been that energetic action in 
carrying out reconstruction has been followed 
by the mysterious missive from the mysterious 
order, giving notice to leave, and a failure to 
comply with which has been followed by the 
midnight knock, and the morning has presented 
new lists of victims. Such deeds were during 
the war; such deeds are to-day. Men are 
exiles from their homes and kindred, fugitives 
from their States, living under the fostering 
protection of distant but loyal States; not 
tugitives from justice, not violators of the law, 
but because they are supporters of your law. 

It was not safe to breathe an aspiration for 
liberty in Georgia beforethe war. In portions 
of Georgia it is not safetherenow. Therights 
of citizenship, of self-defense, of life itself were 
denied to the colored race before the war ; they 
are denied to them now. What have they 
gained by the change? What progress have 
we made toward republican government? An 


election was held in that State on the 3d of || 


November, 1868. Some citizens, who dared 


| to exercise the right we had professed to guar- | 


witnesses. ‘The grave utters forth no yoi 
but mute voices speak from the graves of {\ 


Press in the South cannot controvert, and 
which cannot be put down in the Senate of t\y) 
United States by a smile of derision or a snee 
of contempt. ‘There is a reality about | 
record which will not down at Senators’ | 
ding. 

The reports of the military authorities 
Georgia show that during the year 1868, from 
more than three hundred murders and ou! 
rages were committed. One hundred 
eixty-four of these crimes were perpetrated 


| during the months of August, September, au 


October. ‘This list does not include the lar: 
number of crimes committed upon the whi: 


| Union people of that State. 


Butthatis notall. The record of these crime: 


/has been drawn out through the year 1s 
| We had not reached our homes atier the ai 


journment of the first session of the prese 


| Congress, last April, before the news flashe: 


over the wires that Mr. Ayer, a member of tl 
House of Representatives of Georgia, who ha! 
been to Washington to make known the cou 
dition of the people of his State, and to as: 
for the protection of the Federal Governmen'. 
was assassinated almost immediately after |: 
return; and the indignation caused by su 
an announcement had not subsided when tie 
news flashed over the wires that Mr. Adkins, 
a member of the State senate of Georgia, wh» 
had been to Washington on the same errand, 
had fallen a victim to the assassin’s bulle' 
while on his way home, and almost at his ows 
door, and in sight of his wife and children. 
There is abundant reason for believing th’ 
the purpose was deliberately formed of redu 
cing the Republican strength in the Legislatu' 
by assassination and death. 
I hold in my hand a record containing 8 !i*' 
of the murders that were perpetrated in the 
State, the names of the victims, the dates a0 
localities, gathered from the papers located 1 


different portions of the State of Georgia. [hi 


is only an addition to the records which ha 
been presented here of the crimes which hav: 


been committed, and yet honorable Senators 
doubt and talk of dispatches gotten up to orde 
The Senator from 
Delaware asks us to present him with a meu 


to influence timid Senators. 
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bs i]t CoNG....2D SEss. 
| 
a ry -ofthe Kuklux Klan. He says, ‘‘Let us see | 
More ; That Senator has made a request with | 
by a ch he knows very well we cannot comply. | 
he Br, ay belong to the brigade which moves in 
n hay -kness. bey steal out in the dead hour of 
ad ch » night, seeking their. defenseless victims, 
ey did y | do their hideous work. ‘The day finds 
supplay ‘yom in their places, as reputabie members 
In plat > eoeiety. [hey are safe, for many counte- 
Lily th, woe them, and none dare report them. 
ve ‘ir, SAULSBURY. Will my honorable 
nd allow me to suggest to him the reason 
N to ho) why | made that remark. 
ws but ir. THAYER. Certainly. 
rtholo, \r, SAULSBURY. I made that request 
mes, | soequse 1 supposed those most familiar with 
f the t ‘io realms of darkness would be able to make 
Cot y ‘oo exhibition. That is the reason I asked 
L Was for it. 
ng, for Vr, THAYER. On that point we shall have 
rsecy Jispute. If some of those anxious for such 
of the exhibition have not already become familiar 
1¢ here; «th the regions of darkness I may suggest 
Hreys, y ‘ere is a probability that they will in due time. 
Ts yet Ve cannot bring the Klan here, but I will tell 
's of ‘he Senator what we could do. We might bring 
h indig »y the long list of the victims. We might mar- 
re wil| shal a ghastly array of three thousand Union 
land nen who have died in the State of Texas since 
They cg the close of the war because of their devotion 
; but ma | +) their country. Then we might marshal a 
ipeachal thousand more from Louisiana, and a thousand 
no vi more from Georgia and Mississippi, anda thou- | 
ves ot 


Ol 


cand more from Alabama and the Carolinas, 
and a thousand more from the valleys and the 


lestimony, 


\ ssociated mountainsof Arkansas and Tennessee, to make 
Vert, and upthe ghastly army of victims to their steadfast 
late of thy adherence to the flag of their country, to be 
OF a snee: reviewed by the honorable Senator from Del- 
tbout t aware. I know not then that he would be 
ators’ moved by the awful tableau to conviction. But, 
however that may be, there can be no cavil, 
10Tities no doubt, no question as to the facts, for that 
868, from report is made up, and it cannot be reversed. 
/ovemby loo many have fallen, too many have dropped 
and out out of their place in the roll-call of life, to have | 
dred this record disputed ; too many have died in 
rpetrated the South because they stood faithful among the 
nber, aul faithless, adhering to Congress and to the coun- 
the lary try, to have the reports of their deaths meet 
the whit. with sneers from Republican Senators in this 
Chamber when the facts are related, however 
se crimes much we are accustomed to meet them from 
ear 1s emocratic Senators. Sir, 1 remember the 
er the ad dispatch read by the Senator from Nevada | 
e prese aunouncing the assassination of Judge Charl- | 
's flashed touin Alabama. More than once or twice has | 
ver of thy the insinuation been uttered that that dispatch 
y Who hai and others were prepared for the occasion, to 
the ¢ influence Senators and create a sensational 
id to asi impression in the Senate of the United States. 
ernmeti, But the dispatch was true. L[hold in my hand 
after h a statement of the case prepared by the honor- 
by su able Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Spencer, | 
when the who says: 
Adkins, “IT am now in possession of the full details, by 


which it appears that Judge Charlton arrived at 


rgia, who ( : 
5 Veecatur at about three o’clock in the morning, hav- 


e errand, 


‘ng come by railroad from Nashville. Accompanied 

’s bullet by his son-in-law, Mr. Bean, they were proceeding 
: hits own to the residence of State Senator Hinds, with the 
ldre view of resting until daylight, when, in passing the 
aren, ‘ld fort, they were fired on from ambush by three 

ving that wen with double-barreled shot-guns. Judge Charl- 
of redu- on Was killed almost instantly, and the assassins e3- 


‘ped. Mr, Bean fortunately escaped injury, aroused 
‘is friends, who came only to find Charlton lying 
(lead at the corner of the fort. 

rhere is but one reason for this crime, and that 
‘, Judge Charlton was a firm, decided Unionist and 
‘nactive Republican. He served as foreman tothe 
‘ast grand jury of the United States gistrict court 
‘tits late session at Huntsville; and notwithstanding 
the threats and denunciations of the enemies of the 
rovernment, he had the honesty and courage to 
prefer indictments against several notorious outlaws 
ind assassins. He was from that hour amarked and 
“oomed man! He was ‘shadowed’ to Nashville, 
and tis movements communicated to confederates 
at Decatur. In accord with the depraved sentiment 
and education of the hour his steps were dogged 
from the railroad depot, and, concealed behind the 
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earthwork of the old fort, the assassins poured forth 
the deadly voliey which struck down another patriot 
and another martyr to the cause of freedom and 
justice and right. 

** Native and to the ‘manner born,’ he had battled 
manfully for the Union in detiance of the ostracism, 
hate, and violence of secession; and now, in the so- 


called hour of peace, for no other erime than dis- | 


charging all his duty as the presiding officer of the 
Federal grand inquest, he is mercilessly and cruelly 
murdered while on the high-road in the town of 
Decatur. His weltering corpse has been sent home 
across the mountains to his bereaved family. Who 
shallcomfortthem? They must look for consolation 


to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, forthere | 


is little help for them on earth from the hands of 
man.” 

This is but one record; and it has been met 
with derision in the Senate of the United States. 
I say this is but one record; it is only one of 
many thousands, for the half has not been told 
and it never will be told until the books are 
opened on the immortal day. 

Mr. President, we may dwell on these things, 
and we may well ask, is this a Government? 
Call you this a republican Government? 
not rather organized massacre? Was this to 
be the resuli of the war? Was this the end 
to which we were to come through trials and 
tribulations which cannot be described? Was 
this the goal to which the nation was mareh- 
ing, piloted by mighty armies, over blood- 
watered fields and through cities of new-made 
graves? You laid three hundred thousand 
human offerings upon the altar of sacrifice 
that the nation might not perish. It was a 
costly immolation. But to-day in Georgia it 
costs a man his life to be true to the cause for 
which the nation periled all, and for which 
the patriots died. Was it for this that the sac- 
rifice was made? 
very substance and industry of the people 
$4,000,000,000 of treasure, and they freely 
honored the demand. Was it to purchase the 
poor privilege of having the defenders of the 
Republic to be slaughtered like dogs? If so, 
then we knew not for what we fought, and the 
heroes passed on all unconscious for what they 
died. ‘Then history must be reversed, and it 
should be written down that Grant surrendered 
to Lee, and not Lee to Grant. Four years of 


Is it 


| war, five years of reconstruction, and peace is 
| not yet restored to this land. 


Sir, the fault, in the second place, isour own. 
We have been too slow, too tender-footed, too 
time-serving, and too fearful of hurting the reb- 
els. ‘That is the second reason why our recon- 
struction has not been successful. The condi 
tion of things at the close of the war needed a 
radicalremedy; not conservatism, not procras- 
tination, not compromise. Conservatism never 
accomplished anything in the late war. Con- 
servative cannon and conservative muskets were 
never heard save inthe rear. Conservatism is 
ever holding back ; its function is to hinder pro- 
gress; it will only prune off the branches, but 
never strike the root of the tree which is evil. 

Sir, there was a condition of things which 
required the radical remedy of putting the 
knife to the root and eradicating the evil, 
eradicating every vestige which treason had left 
behind. We commenced the work of recon- 
struction. We have had to pass subsequent 
laws because the previous ones failed to ac- 
complish entirely the ends for which they were 
passed. We admitted some States: others were 
held back. A bill passed the other House for 
the admission of Virginia, and came to this 
body. Those of us who believed that it had 
not sufficient safeguards sought to ingraft upon 
it acondition which should secure perpetually 
to the colored race the right of the ballot. That 
was resisted. It was, however, adopted. So 
in the case of Mississippi. There has been an 
effort to keep out all conditions from the bills 
for the admission of these States until we came 
to Georgia, when those who had resisted con 
ditions and opposed them with all their ability 
aud skill and earnestness, all at once proposed 


You checked out from the | 
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a condition which was more obnoxious than 
all the conditions which had been offered ; a 
condition which did not affect the form of gov 

ernment, but which was a ministerial condi- 
tion, or rather required the performance of a 
ministerial act. ‘hose with whose views Lam 
in aceord claim that it is incumbent on Con- 
gress to insert conditions which should secure 
to the people of the State a government in har 
mony with the republican system. ‘The Judi- 
ciary Committee and those who support their 


| Views now propose a condition not affecting 


the form of government; not relating to its 
republican character, but which requires the 
performance of a ministerial act. hey pro 

pose to reach over into the State government, 
after it has gone into operation, and require it 
tohold an election ata specified time. It seems 
to me that is a condition of a most objection 

able character. 

In Virginia and Mississippi and Texas we 
imposed conditions which would secure to those 
States a republican government. ‘Those who 
opposed the conditions placed upon those States 
in the interest of freedom, of justice, of /the 
loyal people thereof, now propose a condition 
not of that character, but which requires the 
performance of a certain act after the State 
government has become established, relating 


| to a subject which belongs appropriately and 


| the conditions for which 


peculiarly to the constitution of a State. 

Mr. HOWARD. Solely. 

Mr. THAYER. Solely to that State. Why 
this sudden change | know not. Sir, I repeat, 
we contended, and 


| which were ingrafted upon the other bills, went 


to the protection of the Union people of those 
States; the condition included in the bill now 
under consideration, and sustained by the 


| Judiciary Committee, goes to the restoration 


| of the disloyal people of the State of Georgia; 


and that is the real, the sole issue. Gentlemen 
need not dive down into the musty records ot 
the past for precedents, for authorities of law 
to determine this question. It isa practical 
question, it is a living question which concerns 
the living present, whieh concerns the life and 
the fortunes and the welfare of the earnest, faith 


| ful, loyal people of Georgia, 


Sir. Georgin violated the conditions imposed 
upon her by the act of June 25, 1868, wherein 
we provided for the restoration of all the States 
then remaining out of the Union, except Vi 
ginia, Mississippi, and Texas. Within thirty 
days after she had accepted those conditions 
before the ink was fairly dry upon the parch 
ment, she broke her plighted faith by thrusting 
out from her Legislature twenty-nine American 
citizens, made such by the solemnly declared 
voice of the nation, legally elected and legally 
qualified, for no cause but thas of color, and 
installing twenty-nine usurpers in their places. 
The disfranchised for crime became the dis 


'franchisers of those who had committed no 


crime. An old statute, enacted in the inter- 
ests of slavery in the days of its power, 
supplanted the statute of the nation enacted 
in the interests of freedom in the days of its 
triumph, when the old power of slavery had 
passed away forever. ‘The fourteenth const 
tutional amendment was trampled under fvot, 
thrust back in your faces, and in Georgia the 
rebellion again triumphed. 

We have been accustomed until this debate 
took place to regard Georgia as being ina 
provisional condition, and Iso regard her now. 
We certainly refused admission to representa- 

| tives in the Senate from that State. Why? 
Because she had violated the conditions we had 
| imposed upon her. The right to impose con 
ditions implies the power to enforce comy 
ance with those conditions; otherwise cond 
tions are worthless, and we were justified by 
| the terms of the act of restoration in shutting 
| the doors against her representatives; and we 
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did so. tier restoration was not complete. 
Senators in this body are familiar with 
those clauses of the reconstruction acts—I will 


not stop now to read them—which expressly 
that until the States are restored to 
proper relations with the Union all civil 
vernments in those States are provisional. 
iv, Georgia has not been restored. Her gov- 
ernment was provisional, and we have treated 
itas provisional. Georgia is a military dis- 
ct, by order of the President of the United 
ates, and in conformity with your recon- 
truction acts, and to-day Governor Bullock 


aie ure 


can be removed by General Terry at will, and 
o can every other officer in that State. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Will my honorable 
d allow me to ask him a question? 
ir, THAYER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. If such be the char- 
e Stat vernment of Georgia, J 
iid like bis legal opinion upon this ques- 
whether such a government can constitu- 
ratify an amendment to the Constitu- | 
United States? 
lr, PUAYEER. Well, sir, when that ques- | 
’ | will discuss it with my friend. 
ir, SAULSBURY. IL only wanted your | 
VHAYER. - will give my honorable 
lan opinion on that subjectthen. Lam not 
ing the legality of the ratifications 


amendments to the Constitution, and 


drawn aside 


( bn from the line of my 
i iment 

ver Bullock is to day the provisional 

‘ iihe State otiicers are provisional; 

Wly did Congress pass a law on the 22d 


December last **to promote reconstruc: 
mm’ in that State? To promote means to 
wice, lo assist in accomplishing a purpose 


ch has not been already accomplished, which 


wol Complete; to seeure the end in view. 


rue lille Lo thal bill proves ¢ onclusively that, 

in Our judgment, on the 22d of December last 

recousiruction Was not an accomplished fact, | 
id therelore the State was not restored, and 


consequently ils government was provisional. 
li Georgia was a State in full relationship with 


tonion, 


** promoting 


reconstruction there? That prop- 
It seems 
to be a sort of afterthought to sustain gentle- 
wen in the adoption of this amendment. 

lo show what the opinion of the convention 
which framed the constitution of Georgia was 


i will read the preamble to au ordinance which 


( lVgh Cole 


in too late in the day. 


how came we to be engaged in | 


they passed to provide for the election of civil | 
OuICcers: 
‘Whoereasall civil olicers of the State arc only pro- | 
L until this State is represented in Congress; 
l whereas the interest of Georgia requires that all 
civil offices should be tilled by loyal citizens, accord- 


ing to the provisions of the constitution beingframed | 


by this convention, at the eurliest practicable mo- 
ment, and for the purpose of avoiding any unneces- 
sary loss of time and useless expense to the State.” 
So that if any further conditions were im- 
posed it would not be necessary for that con- 
vention to reassemble to ratify them, or to 
carry them into effect unless so required; and 
they provided in advance that all the officers 
should be provisional until the State was fully 
restored, and they inserted this provision in 
the constitution: 
‘Should this constitution be ratified by the peo- 
lo, and Congress accept the same with any qualifi- 
vtions or conditions, the government herein pro- 


exist and continue in the exercise of their several 
functions as the government of this State, so far as 
the same may be consistent with the action of the 
United States in the premises.”’ 


That is, consistent with the action of this 


Congress ; consistent with whatever terms this | 


Congress may impose or whatever further con- 
ditions it may prescribe; for imstance, if it 
Shall provide that the State government shall 
commence on the completion of the legal 


ided tor and the officers elected shall nevertheless | 
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organization of the Legislature of the State, || friend from Vermont, [ Mr. Epuv: 


or from the passage of this act of restoration. 
They foresaw that, and provided for it by that 


| section of the constitution which has been 
| quoted. 


By the Bingham amendment it is claimed 


_ that we have a right to fix the time for hold- 


ing an election. If we can do that, we cer- 
tainly can fix the time from which the State 
government shall go into operation. The 
power to do the former surely implies the 
power to do the latter. We can then name the 
day from which the State government shall 
take effect. 

Now, look at the two propositions. That 
known as the Bingham amendment is to re- 
quire anew election the coming autumn, with- 
out the State government having had the oppor- 
tunity and the power to support it, to be put 
into active operation. It having been provis- 
ional until this time, it has been without the 





means, without the legislation to enable it to | 


sustain itself and to make its power felt in 
securing peace and order and good govern- 
ment in that State. Your statute has prohib- 
ited the Legislature of Georgia from providing 
an organized militia foree. There is not now 
sufficient time between this and autumn to bring 


about a state of things in which an election | 


can be held where there can be a full and iair 
expression of the people, unawed by violetce, 
fraud, and assassination. I therefore stand by 
the proposition to fix the day from which the 
legal State government shali commence. Is 
this unjust ? 

We are charged with legislating for the con- 
tinuance of Governor Bullock and his associates 
for two years longer in oflice. I charge that 
the Bingham amendment turns the State of 
Georgia back to the Union-hating rebels and 
to the Kuklux Klan for all time, so far as we 
Can see, 
the satisfaction of knowing that I, and those 
with whom I act, are with the loyal people of 
Georgia; while | find that the rebel people of 
that State, those who fought through tour years 
to destroy this Government and who prevent 
the restoration of peace to-day, sustain and 
support and demand the adoption of thatamend- 
ment. I prefer to be with my friends. I pre- 
fer to be with the Union men of the South 
rather than with their enemies. Were I to 
propose a measure relating to reconstruction 
which should commend itself to the judginent 
and to the good will and command the earn- 
est, united support of those who had been from 
first to last the most uncompromising, the most 
unrelenting foes of reconstruction, and which 
should meet only with condemuation from those 
who have been its unyielding supporters and 
steadfast friends, I should begin to inquire 
what 1 was doing and whither 1 was tending! 

On this question in Georgia the issue is well 
defined, the line is distinctly drawn. It is 
Unionism upon the one side and malignant 
hate upon the other. ‘lake a vote there, and 


| every man who has proven his devotion and 


fidelity to his country in the hour of its sever- 
est trial, and who has faltered not in the difii- 


cult work of reconstruction, would oppose the | 
| adoption of this amendment; while every one 
who had proved faithless in his fidelity to his | 


country in the same hour of trial would advo- 
‘ate its adoption. Lvery member of the Klan 
would vote tor it as surely as would every elee- 


tion-repeater in the city of New York. ‘The 
| Democracy are united on this subjeet. Why 


are the Republicans divided on this one issue? 
Il congratulate my Republican friends who are 
now acting with our ancient enemies upon their 
new-found associations with their new-found 
aliies. 

When Nebraska applied for admission into 
the Union asa State she had that obnoxious 
word **white’’ in her State constitution. My 


Admitting we are both wrong, Ihave | 
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| stated it. 





||} ing, which was in reality a fundamen 


| will assent to that. 


| acknowledge the interest which he f 
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ESS 


‘DS —; 


matter—proposed a condition to the 
had been introduced for the admiss 
State, which was, that there should yey, 

denial of the right of sutfrage to any per a 

account of race, color, or previous coy, 
of servitude. He will recollect that jt ¢), 
require its submission to the people 
State, nor to the State Legislature ¢ 
assent. 


Dill w 
10h of 


did 
Of 
re th 
It was a simple condition, as | },, 

The prevision submitting jr ty. 
State Legislature for its ratification yy. 
tached to the bill by the House. The Su». 
from Vermont therefore believes in t) 
trine of conditions. Now, if we have 
power—and [ agree to it—to strike a word (; 
a State constitution which affected its », 

hy 
ciple of the constitution, we certainly hu, 
power to fix the time from which that eo 
tution shall take effect. 1 suppose the Sey 
if we could change , 
its essential features, if we could make i 
reverse of what it was by an act of Coney 
we could certainly fix by law the time yw; 
that change should take effect. That 
conceded, 1t is competent to fix the time {; 
which the constitution and the State x 
ment shall start upon its career, upon its ¢ 
ence asa State. I claim, therefore, that i: ; 
within our power to fix the time from when 
the State government of Georgia shall dat 
a State. . 

Mr. EDMUNDs. If my friend will pard 
me, I think that is entirely true; but I wis) 
ask my iriend if, having fixed such a time, y 
could admit the Senators before, and if we did 


\ 


|| whether we should have Senators from a Ter 











ritory or from a State? 
Mr. THAYER. Will my friend be ki 


enough to state his question again, my a 


| tion for the moment having been diverted: 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I agree to my friend 
proposition entirely, that we can determin 
the day from which the State shall begin | 
exist; but if we do determine that day, : 


| that State be entitled to Senators before tua 
| day comes? 


Mr. THAYER. Not to admission or 
floor; but it has been the practice in ail | 
‘Territories, when they form State governments, 
for the Legislature to meet and to elect de 
ators before the application is made for adm 
sion. Soit wasin Nebraska. ‘the Senator 
were elected seven or eight months belore 
bill passed for the admission of the State. 5 


| it was in Nevada, Minnesota, and other Siates 


Mr. EDMUNDS. _ But my friend know 
did not admit the Senators, he himseil be: 
one of them, as much as we wanted him, 

I certainly did, until the State came to | 
State by law. So the Senator and | agr 
entirely. Wecan keep Georgia out unl ¥ 
think it is safe to admit her; but when we ¢ 
admit her, she is certainly entitled to rep 
sentation. 

Mr. THAYER. That is true. 1 do» 
propose to admit any Senators before the | 
passes and becomes a law providing for he: 
admission. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But my friend pro; 
that this thing shall not take effect, in ei 
to use the word ‘‘effect’’ in two seuses, Wi! 
two years more have run, during which ! 
friends and my friends are to hold over 
Georgia. That being so, the State would » 
be in a copdition as an independent and eq 
State to be represented here until that us 
had come when she was full-fledged. So tua 


the result wouid be that he and I would un 


in going for the amendment of my friend !i 
Kansas. 

Mr. THAYER. I thought i could lay do" 
that proposition, the Senator having been cou 
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| with that question, and that I should 
entire assent. 
a eDMU NDS. You have, certainly. 
‘. THAYER. But you suggest a different 
afterward. The Senator will pardon me 
ate 2 an incident. A person applying for 
ant » achurch, the nine articles of faith 
' ae were shown to him. He looked 
vem earefullyand said, ‘‘ If you will per 
.to change seven of these articles and 
‘hree new ones, I think I can agree with 
- church sufficiently to join it.”’ anen- 
So if proposition is can be modified suili 
to conform to the views of the Senator 
Vermont I have no doubt wes 
his full assent. 
.e jegal existence of the State government 
< from the legal organization of the Legis- 
; January last, ‘and it is competent for 
ngress to fix that time in this bill as the 
nencement of its official existence. And 
the State is restored by the passage of 
bill to her full relationship with the Union, 
her Senators aud Representatives, legally 
| and legally qualified, are 
liate admission in either House of Con- 
‘here is no waiting for two years or for 


sntitle d to | 


n sth of time, as my ‘friend from Vermont | 


; to indicate, if my plan prevails. 

hing the senatorial question in Georgia, 
ve that has nothing to do with the 
n we are to take on this bill. That is an 

pendent question. Senators are to be ad- 
odor rejected after Georgia is fully restored 
, State of the Union, upon the distinctive 
; on which each case stands. ‘That is a 
1 by itself, independent of all 








and 
President, this Bingham amendment 
rra{ted upon the bill in the other House 

y aminority of the Republican members in 
‘at House, aided by the entire vote of the 
Democratic members; and if it is carried here, 
t will be carried by a minority of the vote of 
le ‘Re publican party, aided by the solid vote 
De emocratic party.. The vote taken the 

ther day on the amendment proposed by the 
from Oregon [Mr. Witurams] indi- 
ed that about two thirds of the Republican 
ators favored striking out the Bingham 
1dment and the adoption of the amend- 
nt offered by that Senator, and only about 


senator 


shall always || 
| consciousness of 


| of judgment ; 


| falsify the re 


third favored its retention ; but with the | 


d strength of the Democracy added to 
third the proposition of the Senator from 
regon failed. Thus it is in both Houses. A 
inority of the party on a political question, 
mbining with the solid vote of the Demo- 
ratic pay force the Bingham amendment 


» bill, and it is thus passed, if passed | 


al Then, having accomplished that pur- 
, the Democratic party desert the bill, and 
it to be carried through by the Repub- 
icans in both Houses. That may be good 
party tactics, but I fail to appreciate it I 
protest against that kind of tactics being ap- 
lied to a political question. I protest against 
is being applied to the Nepublican party. | 
protest against its being repeated here. 
party can long endure such tactics. This 
Jingham amendment never can be carried 
by the votes of Republican Senators, or by 
‘e votes of Republican members in the other 
‘louse. I repeat, the Democracy in both 
‘hambers march up in solid column to force 
is amendment upon the bill; and having 
chieved their partisan triumph, they then as 
edly vote against the bill upon its passage. 
ublican Senators and Republican me embers 

is take it at their hands, and walk quietly 
id unre sistingly into the snare laid for them 
their enemies, and adopt a measure which 
united testimony of Mt loys al people in 
rgia proclaims as the continuation of the 

n of the Kuklux Klan in that State. Sen- 
alors may undertake to sneer it down; they 





eave 
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| sparrows falleth to the ground. 


| nation the 
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may affect to treat it with indifference; but the 
record has been made, written with a pen of 
iron, and dipped inhuman ‘blood. Like Ban- 
quo’ s ghos st, it will not down at their bi dit 
Like the spots upon the hand, they will not “a 
vashed out. : 

Mr. President, much has been said on this 
question; facts and arguments have been pre 
sented; reports of military officers have been 
furnished; and communications from the Ex- 
ecutives of States have been read in our hear- 
ing; but, thus far, to what purpose remains 
to be seen. Whetherthey can have their leg grit 
imate effect I know not. My course is plain 
before me. It is to Bae? by the loyal, faith- 
ful people of Georgia. If | err, [ have the 
erring upon the right side, 


the re 





We may make mistakes ; may be errors 
but I prefer to take the testi- 
mony of those whom I know to have been true 
to the Union. 

Sir, this state of things 
There is a reign of terror in the South, else 
concurrent history falsifies the record. The 
Kuklux Klan are spreading in the South, else 
the Governors of several of the States falsify 
the record. The spirit of evil is spreading in 
the South, else the united delegations from 
those States, the Senators in this Ch amber, 
cord. Disorder and violence are 
spreading in the South, els 


cannot be denied. 


e your military au 
thoriti es falsify the record. Whether all that 
is told is true or not, it is enough for us to 
know that there is too much of terrible reality 


} 
I 


for this state of things to 

repeat it, there is a reign o 
lence in the southern States. Peace and order 
are unknown in some localities 
upon the people, for this is a foe that you cau- 

not meet in ope he Kuklux Klan go 

abroad at night, hideously masked, because | 
their deeds are evil. The approach of night 
is, to the faithful people there, the shadow of 
death. To them the sun sets in blood, and 
they fear that every setting is to be followed 
to them by no rising; to them the footstep 
upon the walk is the ‘footfall of the assassin ; 


sone ue 


{ disorder and vio 


long r i 


lerrors 


nu day. 


to them the knock upon the door is the knell 
of death. 
How long, oh, how long, shall these things 


be? Four years of war, five years of disorder, 
A Government over forty 
million subjects, a nation mighty among the 
nations, and yet its subjects dying, dying for 
the want of its pro cling care! It is acrime 
against nature, il is & Crime against h ane 
it is & crime against the great God of heavs 
While we delay the responsibility rests ae 
us; We are consenting unto their deaths. 

{t will not do to thrust these things aside as 
idle reports and express your unbelief. ‘They 
may fall unheeded upon the ear of man, but 
they go up to be heard by the ear of Him who 
holds the nations in the hollow of His hand, 
and without whose notice not the least of the 
‘Lhere is a 
sacred duty resting 5, Upon this Government to 
secure protection to its faithful people in Geor- 
gia, and Congress must not cease in this work 
until this great result is accomplished. ‘lempt 
not the wrath of Jehovah. It was amid the 
throes and convulsions and upheavings of war 
that this nation was brought to realize the guilt 
of its great transgression, the crime of human 
slavery. So, if we fail to protect the loyal peo- 
ple of the South we may bring down upon the 
vengeance of Almighty power. No 
can be sacred than that of a great 
nent the protection of law 
people. A nation never 
»ler aspect than when it stretches 

strong arm to shieldthe humblest of it 
subj cis f There is a condition of 
thing can deny in the southern 
States, which requires the intervention of I'ed- 


duty more 
Govern! to secure 
and of justice to all its 
appears 


out its 


sinanol 


rom hi rm 


8 whic inno one 


} +} . + iu } . 1 
| eral power, the prompt, decisive, determined 
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yo tort 


action of Congress. time has come when 
t h in its majesty and in 
ils power throu gh the insurrection: wry districts 
ot the South, te rrible 


this nation must 


with vengeance, generous 
with merey ; striking down the guilty with one 
hand, and ‘lifting up the lowly and the innoceu 
with the other. : 
it must make its power dreaded by the Klan. 
When itis seen and felt, when this power is made 
known, then you will have peace. Prompt, 
decisive, determined action is mercy to all 
the southern States. 
When the rebel « 


lt must mi ike ils power felt: > 


?.} , 
Let US Gelav no lonrer, 


irmies surrendered, a loyal 
nation which had patiently waited, through the 
years of darkness and gloom, for the lifting 
the cloud, thatthey mightsee the bow of prom 
beyond, which h ad cheer fully metevery demand 


| of an endangered Government, indulged 
enchanting belief that peace was secured and 
that the nation had triumphed. ‘The lier 
as he came from the fields of battles fou 

| and victories won, wearing the wreath of glory 


| conterred bg a grateful people, laid away | 
| musket with the full conviction that be had 
helped ti ‘ure an unqualified, endurin pen 


But from the beg 
time the question 
the viet or the va 


to dictate terms to those we had conquered, or 


oh ing of L866 t 
has been whe 
or 


nquished; wh her 


we were 








they to dictate terms to us. [rom that 

to the present we have struggled with the rebe! 
lion as earnestly and unmistakably, thouch 

ipon another theater, as whe | r 

in the Held. Che nation ha 

tried, by those who had declar } Ve ) 
be its public enemies. It was nowto t 
sorely tried, by one who professed to b 
friend and whom it had nourished upon its 
bosom. | will do those who comp th 
| confederate armies the ju tO say rat | 
believe he surrendered generally in good 


| and survive 


any Cont Lit us 


But 


faith, and would have accepted 
which Congress might have imposed. 
that spirit of submission changed into bold 
defiance and inveterate hate at the moment 
which witnessed the betrayal of his professions 
and his principles by Andrew Johnson. Then 
the spirit of rebellion revived, and the boast was 
made that ‘‘we will now accomplish through 
his defection that which we failed to achieve by 
arms.’’ 

Thus has the struggle gone 


oS ae 
on. My faith in 


an overruling Provide nce which weaves the 
destinies of nations spires me with the full 
conviction that, through the trials the nation 
has endured, wise ends will be achieved and 


republican government secured. We tendered 
the constitutional amendment 
jected with conte mpt. I rejoice that they did. 
A settlement upon that basis at that time, and 
another war beiore the next decade had pa 
away. Those who organize ‘the last rebi 


| its fall 


That they 
al 


Lon 
have been restored 
to power a gain in the h, and with the aid 
of that party in the ustained them 
in the late struggle with the Government would 
have stricken down the fourteenth amendmen 


would 
Sout 


North which : 


| an 1 attained supremacy in the nation, and the 


»ld power of slavery, dead in name, would hay 
reigned supremeagain. But that fate was not 
in store for us, thanks be to Him who ruleth 


over nations as well as over the armies of 
heaven. When the counsels and foresight 
of man fail in a good cause, and we grope in 


darkness knowing not whither we tend, the wi 
dom of the Infinite steps in to open the way 
for the triumph of the right. 
The legislation of the I’ortieth Congress has 

passed into history, to be reviewed ut 
| of impartial judgment of posterity. Never 

the Government was framed were duties mor 
momentous intrusted to any Congress. 
fathers ae ired the principles on which 
Government was fountded. It was leit to the 
last and the present Congress to give vitality 
| to that principle which is the underlying one 


Lhe bal 
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ofa republican Government, the equality of all 
in the presence of law. The work in which we 
are engaged is not for the present only but for | 
all time. The fruits of this legislation will | 
reach on through the ages. 
Qur task will be ended, our mission will be 
ullilled, only when every citizen of every State, | 
of every hamlet within our wide borders, be 
le poor or rich, be he numble or exalted, be 
lie white or black, and of every religion, and 
of every nationality, and of every shade of 
opinion, and of every color of doctrine, shall 
be in the full and equal possession and enjoy- | 
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be reported and enacted into law at the present 
session of Congress it would take two or three 
years to negotiate a new loan of such magni- 
tude. 
sider the vast and varied resources of the coun- 
try, and the streams of immigration pouring into 
it from all portions of the world, that in the 


|, course of twenty-five or thirty years this coun- 


try will have nearly doubled the wealth and 


iment of every blessing which a beneficent || 


Government can bestow. Then we may wit- 
the ushering in of the reign of universal 
justice, of universal liberty, and of universal | 
law. These shall be the crowning glories of 
the nation. Then shall every citizen, wherever | 
le may dwell between the oceans, feel and | 
know that be is, in deed and in truth, a child | 
of the great Republic. Then may all exult- | 
ingly exclaim, ** This is my country; this is 
my nation!” 


The Tariff. 


HON. JOHN Bb. 


ILLINOIS, 


SPEECH OF HAY, 
OF 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 


March 26, 1870. 


population it nowhas. There is one thing we 
shoifid not forget, that ofthe expenditures of the 
General Government from the commencement 
of the war up to June, 1868, amounting to the 
sum, in round numbers, of $8,000,000,000, we 
have already paid $6,000,000,000. 

And, sir, in addition to all this, if the pres- 


ent high protective tariff system is to be con- | 


tinued for any length of time, then there surely 
ought to be no doubt in the mind of any rea- 
soning man about the necessity and importance 
of reducing our taxes. Henry Clay said more 
than thirty years ago that nine years of pro- 
tection would safely conduct and nurture into 


strength our infant manufacturing interests so | 


that we would be able to compete witlr foreign 
producers. Daniel Webster thought two years 
of protection would be sufficient to accomplish 
the same result. But the most able and earnest 
advocates of a high protective tariff now refuse 


to tellus how long this policy will have to be con- 


The House being in Committee of the-Whole on || 


the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (HL. R. No. 1068) to amend existing laws 
relating to the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. HAY said: 

Mr. Cuamman: As I shall needall my time, 
| must, without intending to be discourteous to 
any member on this floor, refuse to yield to any 
interruption. Sir, the importance of this dis- 
cussion cannot well be overrated. The people 
of this country never were more earnestly de- 
cided and united on anything than they are on 
the proposition that there should be a very 
material reduction of taxation. From all sec: 
tions earnest appeals come to us for relief from 
the burdens of taxation. Are these appeals to 
be unheeded? Are they to be only echoed 
back and nothing done? For my part | feel 
it to be my duty to do allin my power to assist 


tinued. If this generation has to pay millions 
of dollars annually in enhanced prices for the 
necessaries of life, then, in the name of justice 
and reason, let the people be relieved from the 


| payment of every farthing of taxation not im- 


peratively demanded by the necessities of the 
Government. It is estimated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury that for the fiscal year 1870-71 
there will be a surplus of $102,000,000. Now, 
sir, as posterity should bear some of the bur- 
dens of the debt contracted to preserve the life 
of the nation, it is unjust and unreasonable to 


/impose the whole of them upon the present 


generation. I am therefore in favor of the 


| reduction of taxation, both of tariff and inter- 


nal taxes, to the lowest amount consistent with 
raising revenue sufficient to meet the expenses 
of the Government, to discharge the interest 


_of the national debt, and to maintain the na- 


|| tional credit. 


And, sir, this reduction should 


| reach at least $80,000,000; and $40,000,000 


in carrying through such legislation as will || 


secure this great end. It seems to me that 
there are many cogent reasons why there should 
be a very considerable reduction of our present | 
taxation, 

The long and exhausting struggle through 
which we have gone, unexampled in history 
for its cost of blood an@ treasure and the great 
numbers of men taken from productive life, has 
left the country in an impoverished condition, 
and it will certainly be many years before the 
country will have wholly recovered from this 
impoverishment, The people, therefore, should 
have rest. As the reconstruction of the south- 
ern States is about completed, we may hope to 
soon see the deranged and shattered industries 
of that once rich and productive section of the 
country restored to such a condition as will 
euable the people there to contribute their full 
part toward paying the national debt; a re- 
sult for which we can afford to patiently wait. 
Our standing Army is now larger and costs 
more than it probably will for a long time to 
come, Weare now paying annually $35,000,000 
on a long and still increasing pension-roll—a 
sacred obligation which no one should object 
to; but we should remember that it is a burden 
which future generations will not have to bear. 
And we are now paying annually $30,000,000 
or $40,000,000 more interest on our national 
debt than we will have to pay when we shall have 
succeeded in funding it at a lower rate of inter- 
est. Kven if an acceptable funding bill should | 








i 


of this reduction, I hold, should be applied to 


'| the reduction of tariff taxation. 


Having said so much in favor of a large 
reduction of our present taxation, I will direct 
my attention to our present tariff and the bill 
now before the House. ‘There appears to be 
some very good and well-meaning people in 
this country who seem seriously to apprehend 
that there is a party engaged in opposing our 


| present tariff system with a view of abolish- 


ing all tariffs, blowing up our custom-houses, 
and of resorting to direct taxation in order 
to raise the needed revenue for the support 
of the Government. Now, so long as the 
provision of the Constitution of the United 
States requiring direct taxation levied by the 
General Government to be assessed accord- 
ing to the number of the population of any 
State, and not according to the value of the 
property therein, shall remain unchanged there 
will be but a very small number of persons 
in favor of direct taxation. Such a system 
would be so obviously inequitable that the 
people would never submit to it. Aswe shall 
for a time have to raise about $140,000,000 
every year from import duties, it seems to me 
very absurd for any one to be thinking and 
speaking about absolute free trade. 

In the short hour allowed for debate I shall 
not attempt to discuss the abstract theories of 
free traders and protectionists. I will, how- 
ever, in passing, say that 1 am for freer trade 
than is possible under the present tariff, and I 
am opposed to the present high protective 
tariff system which, in the interest of a few 





It can hardly be doubted, when we con- | 
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|| producers, is intended to create an artig,;., 
|| scarcity in the markets of this country of thei 

roducts, so that they may charge artif,... 
high prices for them. Now, I hold that the 
primary and cardinal consideration in fray;.,,. 
a tariff should be to raise revenue ; and 
therefore, for a revenue tariff, believing ¢},,. 
such a tariff, with duties properly and judi 
ciously adjusted, must necessarily afford ai! :),,, 
advantage to which any interest is entitled _ 

I wish now to say a few words in regard ;, 
the growth and history of the present tang 
The honorable gentleman from Iowa of ;j,, 
Committee of Ways and Means has show, 
that in 1861 a tariff in the interest of protes. 
tion, with duties much higher than the tari, 
of 1846 and 1857, was enacted, called the Moy. 
rill tariff. This tariff was changed twice qy,. 
ing the year 1861, but remained substantiq|\, 
the same until July, 1862, when a thoroue), 
revision of the tariff was increased, solely wii) 
a view to compensate for the internal reyeny. 
tax. Mr. Shellabarger, then a member fro 
Ohio, inquired of Mr. Morrix1 if there was 
any increase of duty over and above the tari{f 
of 1861 excepting the compensating duty made 
necessary by the internal tax? He replied, 
‘There was no increase except for that pur. 
pose, or for the purpose of revenue upon arti- 
cles not manufactured in this country.’ [je 
tax bill enacted then imposed a tax of 3 per 
cent. on all domestic manufactured articles, 
and a specific tax on such articles as iron, steel, 
salt, &c., which amounted to about the same. 
In 1864 this tax was raised to 5 per cent. on 
all domestic manufactures, for the purpose of 
increasing the revenue to meet the pressing 
exigencies of the Government at that time. 
At this same session another tariff bill was 
reported by Mr. MorrILt, increasing the duties 
upon all imported articles, and he gave as a 
reason for this large increase that under the 
internal tax law passed at the same session 
every manufactured article in this country had 
been heavily taxed, and that the people had 
been subjected to other revenue taxation. At 
the close of his speech in support of this last 
tariff Mr. Morrivv said : 

‘This is intended as a war measure; a temporary 
measure, and we must give it our support as such.” 

And he again speaks of it as— 

“A war measure imposed by the necessities of the 
Government, the scarcity of laborers, and the enuru- 
ous direct taxation.” 

In regard to iron Mr. Morrixt said : 

Tn adjusting the tariff on iron the principle ha: 
been to give an increase upon the tariff of 1851 equal 
to the internal duties. Insome special descriptions 
the figures go slightly beyond this point, as in the 
ease of thin hoop and band iron, and also in ver) 
small or very large sizes of iron.” 

The internal revenue tax upon manufactured 
articles was again increased in 1865, making it 
amount to 6 per cent. The total of this in- 
ternal revenue tax for the fiscal year 1865-0" 
amounted to the enormoussum of $310,000,000, 
and upon manufactured articles alone to over 
$128,000,000. Sir, these taxes have all been 
swept away excepting the taxes upon incomes, 
distilled spirits, tobacco stamps, and a few 
other things ; yet this tariff of 1864 is still sub- 
stantially continued. A tariff, as its author then 
said, was ‘fit to be introduced only because 
of the imperious necessities of our present 
condition,’’ ‘‘a war measure,’’ ‘‘ a temporary 
measure.’’ 'T'o illustrate how heavy these inter: 
nal taxes were, take iron for an example. Mr. 
Morrett, of Pennsylvania, said that he paid 
$16 23 internal taxes per ton upon the irou 
produced by him at the Cambria Iron- Works, 
and the returns in the Treasury Department 
show that in the year 1866, the last year 0! 
ihese taxes, the iron interest paid the sum 0! 
$12,000,000 ; nearly as much as the whole rev- 
enue collected by the Government for the year 
1869 from duties on iron, 

Mr. Chairman, standing here, as I do, the 
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nepresentative of a district as largely composed 
““@rmers as any other represented in this 
louse, 1 am called upon to examine the tariff 
,estion from a very different stand-point to 
‘vat occupied by my friends from Pennsylva- 

. and New England. They say that their 
-oliey is necessary in order to protect Amer- 
‘an industry. Under what guise do these gen- 
“men, who propose to protect my constituents 
py depriving them of what they want, under- 
ake the process? By means of a tariff. And 
pat is @ tariff? Itis nothing but a law for 
-» collection of taxes. ‘That is the whole of 
‘the beginning and the end, the Alpha and 
vo Omega. Tariff is but another name for 

x, aud the object of a law for the collection 
_fa tax is to obtain the revenue needed by the 
Government. Alltaxation is privation, neces- 
wy, and proper, provided only the end and 
a of the law be the one and simple purpose 
‘obtaining the needed revenue with the least 
nterference with the occupation of the people. 
Any attempt to frame a tax law for the pur- 
rose of paying a bounty to some specially 
‘vored occupation partakes in part of com- 
munis. Lt is an attack upon the fundamental 
wht of property, and is unfit to be submitted 

\byafree people. ‘The high protective tariff 

now in force must be abated. It has not pre- 

ented the people of this country from pros- 
ering moderately ; but it has retarded their 
progress, and it has doubled the burden of the 
debt and of the taxes they have to pay. 
Mr. Chairman, the State I in part represent 
what is called an agricultural or farming one ; 
we are told that we have no manufactures, and 
that we must develop a great home market 
near our farms in order that we may diversify 
our industry. And, according to these wise- 
acres, there is no manufacturing and no diver- 
sity of employment outside of a factory or an 
iron-mill. Ido not intend submitting to this 
pold and audacious sophistry any longer. Now, 
a farming population cannot exist in these 
modern times without drawing near to it and 
establishing in its midst a population of man- 
ufacturers and a diversity of employments, in 
comparison with which the protected employ- 
ments are utterly insignificant. Take this great 
baby known as the infant manufacture of steel, 
with its cradle at Pittsburg. There are in all 
the United States 3,500 men. employed in the 
attempt to furnish us with steel. Why, we 
. have more men employed in a small section 
of my district building new railroads than this 
whole foree of overgrown infants, and if you 
will give us iron and steel free from taxation 
we alone will next year absorb the whole force 
of steel-makers and give them better work and 
vetterwages. Now, sir, are our railroad build- 
ers manufacturers or not? Are they home 
consumers of farm products or not: Do they 
civersify our industry or not? Isa railroad a 
productive power, or is it not? 

Well, sir, can a farming population exist 
without carpenters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
masons, shoemakers, and all the other intelli- 
gent mechanics and working-people who make 
up a civilized community? Are such persons 
manufacturers? Are they representatives of 
‘iversified industry? Mr. Chairman, I have 
nol the figures at hand, but I will venture to 
ay that the masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
«id shoemakers of my single State outnum- 
ber all the workmen engaged, directly or indi- 
reetly, in the production of iron in the United 
“tates; and you, gentlemen of Pennsylvania, 
“sume the right and have exercised the power 
‘9 tax these, my constituents, upon all the 
tools and implements of their industry, not for 
revenue, not even for the benefit of the work- 

“i you employ, but that infant iron manufac- 

‘“rers may live in a luxurious manner upon 
prolits which they have not skill, energy, or 
wate lligence enough to earn by their own exer- 
“Ons, 


Now, sir, I do not wish to say anything 
against the workingmen engaged in the pro- | 
duction of iron; but I do say that the occupa- | 
tions of the farmers and manufacturers of my 
State are better adapted to the development 
of stalwart men, independent in character, 
while interdependent in society. The freemen 
of the community are the mechanics, the arti- 
sans, and the farmers, who depend upon their 
own exertions and are not supported by Gov- 
ernment bounties. You tell us we only pro- 
duce raw materials. The truth is, Mr. Chair- 
man, thatthese terms ‘‘ raw materials,’’ ‘‘ man- 
ufactures,’’ and ‘‘ production,’’ have become 
perverted, and are used to mislead. There is 
no such thing as a raw material after the hand 
of man has moved it, or done something to it, 
and all things are more or less manufactures ; 
that is, things made by the hand. 

Mr. Chairman, a high protective tariff can 
never be made to operate justly and equally. It 
must always be for the benefit of a few specially 
favored classes or interests, and therefore it 
should, to say the least, be looked upon with 
great jealousy and disfavor by those who are 
valled upon by their legislation to scatter the 
blessings of equal laws among the people. <A 
moment’s consideration will prove, it seems to 
me, that no protection can be given to nine 
manufacturers out of ten, because their product 
‘vannot be imported under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances. ‘This is especially true of our 
western manufacturers, our tool-makers, our 
wagon and car builders, our carpenters, black- 
smiths, machinists, and the like. It is, there- 
fore, asking too much of us to submit any 
longer to have our manufacturers taxed for | 
the support of those of Pennsylvania and New 





eign competition. We will willingly and cheer- 
fully pay revenue duties, but the Government 
shall no longer be deprived of revenue under 
the mask of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that the sys- 
tem advocated by these high protective tariff 
champions is absolutely necessary in order to 
give us a home market for our agricultural 
products. Now, sir, in the early history of 
this country there may have been some force 
in this claim, but at the present time the 
observation and knowledge of every man tell 
him that surrounding and in the midst of the 
populations of all agricultural districts and 
States there are hundreds of industries filled 
with persons engaged in the greatest possible 
diversity of employments. ‘There are carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, tailors, A 8 
makers, machinists, and all the other intelli- 
gent mechanics. There is that numerous class, 
more numerous throughout the country than 
all the persons employed in our iron, woolen, 


ployed in domestic service. There are the 
numerous classes engaged in the operation of 
our railroads and telegraphs, and in carrying 
on our canal, lake, and river navigation. There 
are our lawyers and doctors employed in the 
practice of their professions. ‘There are our 
clergymen and teachers, and educators in our 
colleges, academies, and common schools. 
‘There are our editors and printers of newspa-. 
pers, and the thousands of others engaged in 
the numerous other avocations of life, all of 
whom go to make up a market for the agricul- 
tural products of the country, and to build up 
and crowd our villages and cities to such an 
alarming extent in this age as to awaken the 
serious attention of thoughtful minds. As the 
services of these classes cannot be performed 
out of the country, they must necessarily be 
consumers of home products for their susten- 
tation. Hence there is no force to be allowed 
to this argument. 
Indeed, sir, according to a careful and reli- 
able classification of the 40,000,000 souls in 
| this country, which is given in the able speech 


i 


| 
| 
| 
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England, while they are protected against for- | 


and cotton manufactures—I mean those em- | 
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of the honorable gentleman from Indiana, 
about 16,400,000 are engaged and supported 
by agriculture; about 5,200,000 are employed 
in and supported in professional and domestic 
pursuits ; about 3,600,000 are employed in and 
| supported by general commerce and trade, and 
| in the conveyance of men, goods, and mes 
sages ; about 5,200,000 are employed in non 
| productive pursuits ; and about 9,600,000 are 
employed in and supported by art and mechan- 
ical productions, in working and dealing in tex 
' tile fabrics, and in dress, in food and drink, 
| and in animal and vegetable substances, and in 
| minerals. And of this last class there are ouly 

| 2,800,000 men, women, and childrei benefited 

| by a protective tariff—about 7 per cent. of our 
whole population; in short, about 7TU0,000 

| actual producers. 

| It is coustantly and with great confidence 
| claimed by the advocates of the present high 

| protective tariff that its existence has brought 

| to the country a high degree of prosperity, and 

| that its continuance is necessary to make cer 
tain such prosperity. I desire to produce some 
| evidence to combat this assumption, which is 
| worth more than volumes of mere assertion. 
! would first ask attention to the following 
extract, from the St. Paul Press of January 
5, 1870, which, in reviewing the agricultural 
condition of the State of Minnesota for th: 
year 1869, closes its statement as follows: 

“Our readers will see that the account, as we 
figure it for 1869, in an agricultural point of view, | 
one of great disaster to the farmers of Minesota, 
with few exceptions. This is no guess-work, for we 
know what we talk about, and can produce the fact 
to prove our assertions. Awfully in debt, low price 
for wheat, but little else to sell, too much paid fo 
hired men, too many implements bought on credit, 
have rendered the season disastrous to many a hari 
working gardener and fruit-grower,as well as tho 
farmer.” 

So much for Minnesota. I will now turn to 
the State of Wisconsin. I shall now read an 
extract taken from a letter from a member ot 
a firm who are the proprietors of saw-mills and 
farms at Oshkosh and Big Suamice in that 

State, which is as follows: 
| “During the last year we have been obliged to re- 
duce wages generally; but the cost of living is about 
the same as in 1867. The consequence is that the 
unskilled laborers are making a bare living, and ; 
far as my observation goes are going into winter with 
less means than they have for a great many year 
| In my opinion, unless the general business of th: 
country improves and the cost of living decreased 
by removing your tariff from articles consumed by 
the poor, the laboring poor are destined to sec harder 
times than they have seen in this country. 

What can be more instructive as regards the 
tendency of the present condition of aflair. 
than the exhibition of the condition of the 
industry’ of the State of Ohio, presented in the 
recent report of the Secretary of State for the 
year 1869, just published. From this document: 
it appears that— 

‘* First. In the ten years ending in 1860, the annual 
increase in the area of wild land brought under cul 
tivation averaged 320,000 acres. But in 1869it wa 
only 86,000 acres. — 

‘Second. In 1861 the eattle numbered 1,902,772, and 
had they increased in the same proportion as popu 
lation, pamely, 2) per cent. yearly they would in 
1869 have numbered 2,283,326. They dwindled instead 
down to 1,492,581. 

** Third. In 1860 there were 2,800,000 hogs, and these, 
by the same rate of increase as above, should in 
1869 have counted 3,400,000. But they counted onl) 
1,455,943. : . : 

“Aro these figures sufficiently simple, and is thei 
meaning plain? _ , © 

“Ohio isanagricultural State. Withouther proper 
supply of stocks she cannot have the full use and 
profit of her farms. And when her flocks and herd te 
which are her active working capital, thus shrink 
and dwindle, and her teeming population of axmen 
| and tillers of the soil, hitherto conquerors ot the 
| wilderness at the rate of 320,000 acres yearly, halt thus 
| in their advance, it must give us pause. 
| ‘The enormous increase of the mortgage debt 
| of Ohio for the last three years is shown by the 
| following statistics, taken from this valuable 
document, and deserve careful attention: 

In 1867 the number of mortgages was..........-.. 3. 


tn 1868 the number of mortgages was. ve ON 
wa i112 
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In 1869 the number of mortgages 





he amount of indebtedness secured by | 
In 1869 
amount th ecured was $58,870,100, 
an inerease in one year of over $16,000,000, 

{ ask attention to the following facts and | 
ioures, taken from this document, with the 


comments thereon of an able writer, showing 
that there has been a great diminution in pro- 
auction: 


‘The product of butter was 38,440,498 pounds in 
1), from whence itdeclined to 51,121,275 in 1863, and 
tle more in 1864, advancing since tho war ended 
to 57,005,378, but not yet returning to the product of 
fhe product of cheese was 24,816,420 pounds 
1860, whenee it steadily declined to 16,947,905 in 
1465, and in 1863 was only 17,814,509. ‘These figures, 
well as all the totals of crops during the war, show 
clearly that there has been .« great diminution in 
xluetion, notwithstanding the stimulus imparted 
lustry by the high prices. | 
M iple sugar declined trom 3,254, 18 !pounds in 1862 
to 3,570,932 pounds in IS 
* Marriages, which were 23,106 in 1860, declined to 
19,300 in 1863, rose to JU,40) in 1566, and settled down 
to 23,01 
an valuation « 
een stated, 1 
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{ personal property, which, as has 
made every yeur, stood in 13807 at 


WATULUL. ‘Lo keep pace withthe growth of popu- | 

lation it ould hay vecumulated in the two years | 

lowing to $487,000,009; instead of which it receded | 

» Bho 02, , | 
Que item of the loss was in legal tenders and 


taxable, returns of which fell 


from .705 in L868 to $14,827,340 in 1869, show- 

ing a loss of more than $7,000,000 during 12 months in 
{ important item of ready money. 

\ud if, as a forced result of war and tariffs, the 

ock of sheep inereased during several years at an 

\ crage ratio of 20 per cent. that ratio was about two 

yours ago exactly reversed, and since then sheep have 


er moneys not 
1 07 


the 


liminished in numbers 20 per cent yearly. 1] 


‘linally, pauperism has increased in Ohio during 
the year latest reported at the rate of 12 per cent., or 
five times faster than population increased. 

‘All the above facts will be found in the statistical 
report of the Secretary of State of Ohio for the year 
iso”, the data having been collected chiefly in the 
month of April of that year. Let him who doubts 

sult the document and search it, if he will, for 
ympensate for or deduct from the forces 
ct of the words and figures above written. 
‘Lhe facts bear date beloro the late fall in grain, and 
} I had seriously begun to croak about 

‘ os * 4. * * 
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and ete 


Helore any One 
“bard time - 

“Ohio is growing poorer, and every northern State 
is growing poorer. ‘That is What these figures mean; 
that is what workingmen’s strikes mean.” 


(joing next to the other extreme of the coun- 
try, | would ask attention to the following testi- 
mony, given before the congressional Commit- 
tee on Ship- Building at one of their sessions, 
held during the past season, by Mr. Hickborn, 
«a well-known ship builder of Maine: 





* Question. What is the condition of ship-building 


in the provinces? 

‘Answer, It is a good deal depressed: The war 
listurbed the exchanges of the world, and it has suf- 
tered from this eause; but they are building a good 
many ships. 

** (Question. Have they builtany iron vessels there? 

‘Answer. No, sir. ’ 

 Guestion, What 
building in Maine? 

* Anawer. I should think about three fifths of our 
ordinary capacity. We have to build even ata loss, 
Ships are being built there now that will not bring 
more than 8J per cent. of their cost; but we have to 
keep up our yards, 

Question. What are the wages you are paying? 

** Answer. From $2 to $2 50. 

** Question. ‘hen, in consequence of thisdepression, 
wages are as low as they were previous to the war? 

“Answer, Yes; and we have two applications for 
work where we have employment for one. | 

“ Question. What are machinists’ wages? 

** Anewer. From $3 50 to $4, 

 Guestion, Can you build the ship as cheap now 
for currency as you did before the war for go te 

* Answer. Yos; Lam paying now $2 50 for the same 
labor that [ formerly paid $3 50 for. 

‘Mr, Lloremkiss said that he thought the speaker 
was mistaken about the price of machinists’ labor, 
ile knew of large establishments where men working 
ut building engines were only paid $2 per day.” 






ig the present condition of ship- 


Crossing over into Vermont, Mr. J. W. Col- 
barn, of Springfield, in that State, writes as 


OWS ¢ 


*Sinee 1860 taxes have trebled. Woolis our staple 
riicle, Lt does not over half pay the cost of produc- 

t Not a farmer in this section can possibly real- | 
i per cent, per annum on his investment. High- | 
priced laborand high taxes aredepressing the farmer. 
Cae tariff or n lis not half high enough. I 
vavo been a farmer through a long life; the last 
four years have been the hardest [ have ever expe- 


Lik nw 


} 





| larger than ever for many years; that 


| and catgut. 
| accept my suggestions the proposed free list 
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I also call attention to the following news- 
paper items, showing the condition of the 


*““About 75 of the spinners employed at Messrs. 


| Weeden & ‘Laft’s woolen mill at Olneyville, Rhode 


Island, went on astrikeon Thursday last, on account 
of a reduction of their wages of 10 per cent. The 
operatives in the Wauskuk mill aro also on a 


| strike. 


The Norway Plains Manufacturing Company, 
New Hampshire, reduced the wages of operatives 12 
per cent. on Saturday last. 

“The strike at Dover, New Hampshire, is at last 
ended, and work bas been resumed in all the Co- 
checo mills. The Dover Inquirer says that most of 


| the operatives who joined in the strike have again 


gone to work, including many or most of those prom- 
inent in the striko.’ 


And in order to prove how widespread and 
general this is over our country, I ask atten- 
tion to the following extract taken from an 
article that appeared a few wecks since in the 
St. Louis Democrat: 


** Industry Crippled. Thirty thousand people out 
of work at Chicago,’ says one dispatch. ‘Large 
establishments whose employés are numbered by 
tens of thousands have almost entirely ceased man- 
ufacturing,’ says a New York paper. ‘The same 
paper adds that thousands of carpenters, bricklayers, 
and others are obliged to leave the city for want of 
work, The World publishes a long review of the 
condition of the working classes in that city, show- 
ing that many thousands of persons have been dis- 
charged from employment; that the numberseeking 
work or asking relief from charitable institutions is 
* great num- 
bers of idle menare to be seen standing on the cor- 
ners, and there isan unusual number of beggars to 
be seen on the streets.’ The Workingwoman’s Asso- 


ciation reports that it has now applications from a | 
great number of the most respectable women, who | 


can do the very best work, and that there is hardly 
any work being done in the city.’’ 


Mr. Chairman, having shown the condition 


| of the country under our present tariff to be 


anything but flattering, I shall indicate some 
staple articles of general consumption which 
I think ought to be placed on the free list. 
This, in the first place, can be done without 
impairing the revenue to any considerable ex- 
tent, and will, [ am sure, in the next place, if 
done, result in far more benefit to the mass of 
the ee as consumers than the placing on 
the free list of such articles as rotten-stone, 
cuttle-fish bone, nux vomica, beeswax, fish- 
bait, brokeng lass, turtles, shrimps, belladonna, 
Spanish flies, alkekengi, rose leaves, skeletons, 
Sir, if L can get the committee to 


will in some measure be redeemed from the 
faree and burlesque it is. 

Mr. Chairman, salt is an essential article, 
entering into the daily food of every man, 
woman, and child in the land, and the question 
as to whether any tax should be imposed on 
the consumers of it is of greatimportance. I 
need not speak of its value as a fertilizer of 
the soil, its use for stock, and the importance 
of its cheapness to the West in its use by our 
large pork and beef packing interests. By all 
well-informed persons the tariff duty on salt is 
believed to be a tax wrung from the people for 
the purpose of largely increasing the profits of 
one or two salt-manufacturing companies in 
this country. And the Onondaga company, 
engaged inthe manufacturing of this article in 
ihe State of New York has in a few years 
made an immense fortune, and become one 
of the most odious of all the many odious 
bounty-fed monopolies which our high protect- 
ive tariff system has for the last seven or eight 
years so materially and effectually fostered. 
It has been publicly affirmed, and so far as 
I have been able to learn not denied, that this 
company sent out a printed circular last year 
into Canada proposing therein to sell and de- 
liver salt at all the stations along the Grand 
Trunk railway in Canada at $1 50, on the 
average, per barrel of five bushels, while their 
neighbors in Syracuse could not buy the same 
salt for less than $2 35 per barrel. In view 
of this IT would ask, in all frankness, ought 
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| laboring class employed in some of the largest || 
manufactories in New England: 


| not the already sufficiently tax-ridden y, 
| > ° = . = F 
| of this country to be relieved from pay 


yine 


enormous duty of from 100 to 150 per cen; 
this necessary of life for the benefit of ; 
company? No wonder that in seven 
years the wealth of this company, accor 
to the sworn statement of their treasurer 
inereased from $160,000 to the enormone « 
of $4,500,000. 

It will probably be said, and repeated t., 
and again, that it is utterly impossible to ,, 
salt in this country without these duties on + 
foreign article entering our ports. Is this try 
It has been publicly asserted, and I have « 
no denial, that this Onondaga Salt Com, 
offered to deliver salt to the Massachyeo:: 
fishermen along the coast, who are allowed 
act of Congress to have free of. duty salt ys 
in curing their fish, for the same price foreiy, 
salt could be bought; and they did gel] ay) 
deliver to the Massachusetts fishermen salt ¢. 
from 18 to 21 cents cheaper than it could 
bought anywhere else in the country. ig! 
here I wish to ask why the Massachusetts {j 
ermen have been exempted from the paymen 
of this salt duty, and our western pork, } 
and provision packers have not? 
me that the one interest is no more importan 
than the other. 

Professor Perry, of Boston, says that 1) 
can Stewart, the principal owner of the x 
salt manufactories of Michigan, declared 
wanted no duty on salt; that he could n 
salt without any duty; and that if the Ou 
daga monopoly could be broken up he w 
furnish salt to the people of the United Stat 
for a fair rate. Inthe very able and valuable r 
port of Hon. David A. Wells, Special Comn 
sioner of the Revenue, there is an ext: 
from a letter addressed to him by this Mr. )) 


It seems { 








can Stuart, the president of a Saginaw (Mic! 
igan) Salt Company, in a part of which he sa) 
the ‘‘ present high tariff should be cut dow 
one half, it being simply an outrage on the! 
interests of the country.”’ 

The amount of revenue received by the 
ernment from the importation of salt durin, 
the last fiseal year was $1,170,000. The c 
sumption of salt may be fairly estimated : 
one bushel per head of the population of | 
country, or 40,000,000 bushels. {mn 1800 | 
average price of salt was from 18 to 23 ¢ 
per bushel. At the present time the average 
price of salt runs from 40 to 45 cents | 
bushel, the Cincinnati market being taken s 
the standard. It istherefore evident that som 
cause has come in to enhance the price of sai 
to the consumer in 1869, as compared wit 


bushel, which multiplied into 40,000,000 bush 

gives a product of $6,000,000. Now, allow 
ing that one half of this increase has been du 
to an advance in the duties of 100 per cen! 
during this same time, the people of the 
ted States are taxed every year to the exten 
of 74 cents per bushel in the annual consum| 
tion, or the sum of $3,000,000. To be su 





cents; it is really, in my opinion, nearer | 
cents on every bushel of salt used. 

Now, here is an onerous tax, yielding ¢ 
paratively not much revenue to the Gover: 
ment, that the people have to pay on an artic: 
of universal consumption, which can be mais 
fuctured here profitably without a protect 
duty, and that is actually sold and deliver 
in Canada and to the Massachusetts fisherm 
as cheap, if not cheaper, than foreign manu 
facturers can. Why, then, should this tax” 
be taken from the shoulders of the peo 
As the honorable gentleman from New \ 
of the Onondaga district, in his speech in tas 





y 
{ 


__ SSS 


. . ° ret ¢ 
since the present high duties were levied 
salt it has been and now is cheaper than ©! 
foreign or domestic sai t was from 1856 to 1S! 


1860, to the extent of at least 15 cents per 


of not exaggerating this tax, I have fixed «- 


of the pending tariff bill has seen fit to say 
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tention to the following tables showing 
é iverage prices: 
urk’e Island. 
18 @19 
. 18 @19 


Liverpool sack. 
65 @F >) 


tariff. 


18 @19 89 @y2) 
; 18} 795 





ible of the prices of leading articles of 
| consumption in New York gives the 
1otations of Liverpool sack : 

aati ial catia aaah RE $2 00 


2 00 


ne { 
Ving & 
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be 


ney to ggid value, and we have the price 








erpoolsack torange from $1 50to $1 60, | 
mount of the advance of the tariff. 
following is the quotation of the prices 
New York Journal of Commerce of the 
‘this month, giving the price of salt | 
eo on the 15th of March, 1870: 
Toland, DOF WIBIOLs sicinccocersensoccers 49@14 cents. 
SE, gaa ia ea rc eae Reeve 40@42 cents. 
ind on March 23 the following is the quota- 
of prices taken from another New York 
:'s Island, per bushel... 30 89@$0 40 
See eee, cate e tee 0 35@ 0 36 
ol, ground, per sack.. . 1 45@ 1 50 | 
pool, fine Ashton’s., . 2 9@ 3 00 
ndaga, common, fine, barrels........ 2 65 * 
ndaga, common, fine, 210 pound b: 1 45@ 1 55 
laga, common, fine, per bushel....... 0 38@ 0 40 
\ir, Chairman, among the many heavy, need- 
.and to the Government profitless taxes 
h the people are compelled to pay is the 
f 20 per cent. ad valorem on all the lum- 
-imported into this country, which, with the 


ntage charged by the importer, reaches 
ut 25 per cent. Since the expiration of 
reciprocity treaty, in the spring of 1866, 
tax has heen more particularly felt, as our 
reign lumber comes principally from the 
itish provinces, That it is an article in this 
mtry of almost universal consumption no 
ewilldeny. Some idea maybe formed how 
t the demand and necessity for this article 
ist be when the factis known that in 1865 there 
e 242,958 persons working at the carpenter’s 
ide alone, and sixty-six trades in which 
re are now 400,000 persons dependent on 
\d for their material for manufacturing. In 


» West, where towns and cities are being | 


iuilt up and new farms fenced and improved, 
there is a vast dealof lumber used. [tis there- 
re impossible to do without a large supply of 
oreign lumber. 
tlumber, this tax must be paid by the con- 
wnerin this country, and wherever the foreign 
aber comes in competition with domestic 
umber the tariff duty will have the certain and 
nevitable effect of enhancing the price of the 
home article just so much. 
_In the year 1868 there was imported into 
this country about $7,500,000 in value of lum- 
der, and it is estimated that our own product 
for that year was $54,000,000. he price of 
mixed lumber had advanced in Chicago from 
*o 60 per thousand feet in 1861 to $17 70 
per thousand in 1867 and $15 10 in 1868. In 
Albany, New York, the price of pine lumber 
ad advanced from $14 46 in 1861 to $27 42 
n 1867 and $25 95 per thousand feet in 1868. 
Canada, since this duty was imposed on for- 
‘ign lumber, and since the expiration of the 
aprocity treaty in 1866, the prices of lumber, 
as a rule, have been higher, although the sales, 
save been larger, showing that the duty falls 
tirely upon the American consumer. These 
zures prove that the tariff duty of 25 per cent. 
as added more than the amount of the duty 
tothe price of all the lamber in the United 
for, adding the difference of one third 
‘o the prices of 1861 to make up for the depre- 
lation of the currency, there is still an increase 
' more than 50 per cent. Now, taking the 


Now, as we cannot do with- | 


83 (X38 15 per cent. | 


educe the price of the last four years from | 
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importation of lumber into the country for the 
year 1868, the consumers of foreign lumber 
paid in duties into the Treasury $1,262,000, 
while the people paid a bounty of $13,000,000 
to the lumber interest. 

This grievous tax on a great and indispens- 
able article of general consumption—a neces- 
sary of life—is telt by all classes. No one will 
deny that the cost of buildings and fences and 
improvements of all kinds, and of manufactures 
and production generally, has been very con- 
siderably increased by reason of the enhance- 


| ment of the price of the raw material by this 














| scarcest, 


duty. It has been truly and pertinently said 
that the lumber business needed no protection ; 
it has always been prosperous and profitable ; 
and that when the subject came up for discus- 


| sion in Congress, in adopting our internal rev- 


enue system, whether an excise should be laid 
on native lumber, it was claimed that it was a 
raw material and ought to be exempt from 
excise, and that Congress then acknowledged 
the justiceand truth of theclaim. Inthe name 
of reason and justice, why continue this customs 
duty? Linsist that lumber be put immediately on 
the free list, where it belongs. By the removal 
of this duty there will be lost to the Treasury 


a little more only than $1,000,000, and the | 


|| people will be relieved from the payment 


of a tax amounting to the enormous sum of 
$13,000,000, every farthing of which goes into 
the pockets of the lumber producers and deal- 
ers. In order to show the increase of prices 
I call attention to the following table of prices 
of mixed lumber per 1,000 feet in Chicago, 
taken from the last report of Hlon. David A. 
Wells: 
Mean of daaly 


Year ended— averages, 


DOE ELEN vec sinssainincinnsosiiel $6 50 per 1,000 feet. | 


TY BAe SND scceceteouecsccsne chess sscecen 14 $0 per 1,000 feet. 
March 31, 1867 dhasesakoskeay avenie 17 70 per 1,000 feet. 
Dire Bic DONS. <cccctsscccicesnadentes’ 

This table from his report gives the relative 
value of pine lumber in the market of Albany, 





New York, from 1859 to 1868 inclusive: 
Year. Per 1,000 feet. 
FOE cecechsciveseacioat ‘ coscovesegl) G4 








The Commissioner states that this last table. 
compiled by William G. Thomas, esq., of 
Albany, shows that the increase in the price 
of lumber since the commencement of the war 
has been far in advance of the average increase 


| in the price of labor and of other commodities. 


Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand 
why coal was not placed on the free list. It 
should be done at once. With the exception 


of a few interested parties it may be said the | 


universal sentiment of the country demands 
the abolition of the tax on coal. I shall 
therefore say but little in favor of free coal. 
As a material for manufacturing it is almost 
universally used. Hence to the extent that 
its price is enhanced every consumer of man- 
ufactured articles is made more or less to feel 
the tax. Sir, it is a question of humanity as 
well as of political economy. An able writer in 


} 


...15 10 per 1,000 feet. 


| State. 


i 
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of Maryland, to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. He said that Alleghany county in h 

State, where bituminous coal mines are worked 
and for the benefit in part of the operators 
of these mines, a duty of $1 25 per ton is 
levied, has to contribute $2,000,000 every vear 
to the various * protected interests’’ of the 
country, and that in the division of the spoils 
the sum of $2,000,000 should be given back to 
the bituminous coal of Alleghany county in his 
And therefore the poor people of a 
large section of the country have to pay a tax 


| of $1 25 on every ton of coal they need to 


light and heat their homes in order to en 
hance the profits of a few coal operators, It 


| 1s often said that tariff duties do not increase 


| the prices. 


| standard. 


manufacturer. 








a late number of the Atlantic Magazine says | 


that more bitter suffering and more coroners’ 


| and in 1864 to 64 


All I have to say in answer is that 
I can produce contracts containing a stipulation 


that if Congress should remit this tax a dedue- 


| tion of two thirds of this tax shall be made in 
| the contract price of the coal to be delivered. 


Mr. Chairman, | am of the opinion that our 
present tariff duties on fine foreign wool ought 
te be either removed or reduced to a revenue 
This should be done in the interest 
of the wool-grower as well as the American 
When the question is closely 
and carefully examined it will be found that 
the present prohibitory duties on fine woo! 


| have proved both disastrous to our wool-grow 


ers and a large class of our woolen manufac 
turers. During the past year the price of woo! 
was lower than it was in 1860. In 
official tables of prices show that common 
fleece ranged in the New York market from 34 
to 40 cents. This wasin gold. In 1869, in the 


1860 tl 


| same market. the price of the same woo! wa 


from 33 to 38 cents; and that was in paper. 
In 1860 we had low duties on woolen goods 
and coarse foreign wool was admitted free of 


duty. In 1869 the duties on woolen goods wer 
y £ 


| from 50 to 100 per cent., and the tariff on 


wool about 30 per cent. Why was this so’ 
But probably it will be objected that th: 
New York market does not control prices e! 
where, and that in 1869 the price was low there. 
How, then, was it in Chicago? ‘Down to 
the period when currency began to depreciate 
in 1862, wool was selling at 25 cents for the 
lowest and 50 for the highest qualities. In 
1863 it went up nominally to 60 and 80 cent 
and 105 cents; but consid 


| ing the depreciation of the currency it wa 


then really selling for less in gold than befor 

In 1865 it was worth from 45 to 56 cents; in 
1866 from 30 to 50 cents; and in 1867, with 
currency about the same as in 1869, wool 
sold there in June from 24 to 47 cents, and i: 
August from 17 to 48 cents. During this tim 

eleven changes had taken place in the tariff, 
increasing the duties on some articles, and fo 

of them adding largely to the duty on wool. 
In 1869 the price of wool in Chicago was from 
°5 for the lowest to 55 cents for the best grades ; 
and thisin paper worth 72 cents to the dollar; 
while in 1860-62 the price was 25 for the low 
est and 50 cents for the highest. How, then, 


| have the wool-growers been benefited? 


inquests are due to dear coal than to dear || 


food in the large cities of the East. The des- 
titution of the very poor takes the form of 
cold rather than of hunger. In that section 
of the country the climate is coldest; wood is 
and the population densest; hence 
that portion of the country is the one where 
a coal duty bears the heaviest. 


No better reason for this cruel tax can be 


given than the one given by Governor Thomas, 


The New York market controls that of th: 
country in the main, and in order to show that 
these so-called protective duties do not enhance 
the price of wool the following figures ar 
taken from tables showing the prices of 
grades in New York since 1860, which com 
pare for leading grades, thus: 


Me dium and ( 


common, 


Beat fleece. lalifor ivf 


Cents. Cente, Cont 
1860. a . ARM 5S 2445 
BI $5 4. 62 entlibchdtsabanalbaniey wo 62 624 65 
TI esis nian Rancaiainaeel WU 105 ) (} 
Eee Oiienss mcatbicepediesoiianas wa Th nso 
BOD Ne ee ee i) (i 7 


hese figures are the highest and] 
tations, and the prices for 1869 and lat 


+ 1 
rein paner, while the price 
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gold. When the tariff of 1866 was passed it 
was confidently thought that it would protect 
the growers, yet the price of wool declined. 
In the spring of 1867 the duty on cheap wool 
was largely increased again, but the price of 
American wools of every grade fell again. As 
compared with 1860 the price of the best fleece 
has fallen on an average from 53 cents in gold 
to 40 cents in gold, and of the common fleece 

mm J6to 29 cents. Can it be possible that 
iny ouedu view of these facts will longer insist 
that these high duties have benefited the wool- 
“ower? Wool has reached in the past two 
years almost the lowest price it ever before 


touched, falling to 35,4 cents, gold, for Ohio | 


wools during 1868, while during the forty years 
before the war it averaged 42,5, cents per pound. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture estimates 
that the number of sheep decreased during the 
ingle year of 1868 some 4,000,000 through- 
out the country, while other authorities place 
the total decrease at 25 per cent. since the 
passage of the wool tariff. But one State— 
Missouri—indicates anything like the former 
prosperity in this large agricultural interest. 
ju the State of Ohio within the last two years 
half of the sheep have been slaughtered. It 
has been said that the strange and extraordi- 
nary system of taxation applied to our woolen 
interest has but one exact parallel in the his- 
tory of modern times, and that was when 
Charles V of Spain began the process of ruin- 
ing manufacturers in that country in 1519 by 
imposing a precisely similar duty to that paid 
hy all woolen goods imported into this coun- 
try, namely, 50 cents per pound. The result, 
however, has been more injurious and disas- 
trous to our country, for we have not only 
ruined the woolen manufacturer, but also the 
wool-grower. In 1857 the question of how 
our tariff duties should be adjusted on wool 
came up for discussion in this House. Hon. 
V. B. Horton, then a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, who represented 
a district composed largely of wool-growers, 
made a very able speech on the subject, in 
which he traced the Suabees of British legisla- 
tion, showing that the same error had been 
committed there as here; that afterward, in 
September, 1824, Parliament reduced the duty 
from 6 pence to 3 pence per pound, and in 
December of the same year from 3 pence to 1 
penny. The wool-growers were dissatisfied with 
this and presented petitions for relief. At that 
time British wool was lower than it had been 
for many years, and the wool-growers urged 
that the cause of this was the competition of 
foreign wool. The administration, at the head 
of which was Lord Wellington, refused to intro- 
duce any change. The matter was brought up 
ugain in the year 1829 by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. It was proposed that a tax of 3 pence 
per pound be levied upon foreign wool. The 
question was taken, and the vote for the motion 
was 35, againstit 88. In 1844 that great states 
man, Mr. Gladstone, bore testimony to the 
wisdom of this decision by showing that low 
duties brought much higher prices to the wool- 
growers than high duties. Woolis now admit- 
ied either free or at mere nominal duties in 
every country in Europe. 

In order to satisfy the demands of a few 
growers of fine wool in western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, and western Virginia, who pro- 
duce but little over 500,000 pounds, a prohibit- 
ory duty is laid on foreign fine wool, thereby 
crippling a very large portion of the woolen 
manufacturers of the country, and destroying 
the home demand for the other wools we pro- 
duce in large quantities. The reason why this 
is so is that our manufacturers, like those of 


other countries, must have the wools of all | 


countries to mix with ours in order to diversify 
their manufactures. As I said before, the pres- 
ent tariff on fine wools not produced here to 
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| known that the repeal of the corn laws would 
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any extent is 100.per cent. on its cost. The 
tariff on manufactured woolen goods of the 
same class is only about 50 per cent. ‘The effect 
of this is that the finer woolen goods are im- 
ported and not the coarser. Previous to the 
tariff of 1867 our manufacturers of fine woolen 
goods mixed foreign fine wools with our home 
product, and could compete successfully with 
the foreign manufacturers of similar fabrics. 
But as the tariff .on foreign wools is prohibit- 
ory, these fine goods cannot be manufactured 
so cheaply as they can be imported. 
the woolen-mills that were engaged in man- 
ufacturing these goods have been forced either 
to make coarser goods or to give up business. 

Now, as 66 per cent. of our wools are used 


GLOBE. 


Hence | 


in the manufacture of fine goods, to the extent | 


that our woolen manufacturers are restricted 
in their manufactures or compelled to abandon 


manufacturing altogether, just to that extent is | 
the home demand for our wools destroyed. Sir, | 


but afew days ago a petition was presented to 


this House, and any member might wellesteem || 


itan honor to present such a petition, signed by 
45 woolen manufacturers of this country, rep- 
resenting a capital of more than $15,000,000, 
praying Congress to modify the tariff on fine 
wools not produced in this country, so that they 
might be admitted at a revenue duty. In their 
petition they affirm that their business is very 
much crippled, and that if their prayer were 
granted the wool-growers as well as they would 
be greatly benefited. They also enumerate in 
their petition 52 articles, including ‘‘ teasels, 
which are heavily and unnecessarily taxed, all 
of which they say are indispensable in the man- 
ufacture of woolen fabrics, thereby increasing 
largely the cost of the same to the consumer. 
In this connection IL call attention to the fol- 
lowing extract taken from the report of the 
5 

commissioners of the United States to the Paris 
exposition in 1867 on wool and manufactures 
of wool: 

“The advantages which the European enjoys over 
the American sn the command of an unlimited sup- 
ply of every variety of wool cannot be overesti- 
mated, The range of fabrication of the American 
manufacturer in clothing and combing wools is lim- 
ited to the mconnee of American flocks, under the 
almost prohibitory duty upon those wools. The Eu- 
ropean can selectfrom the peculiar products of every 
climateand soil of the whole world. Hence the in- 


the capacity of the European manufacturer to relieve 
himself from home competition by changing at pleas- 
ure the character of his fabrics.” 

“Speaking also of the qualities of the German and 
Australian wools, the commissioners to the Exposi- 
tion (page 8) say: ‘Without the command of wool 
of this character for filling it is hopeless to attempt 
the manufacture of the best face goods.: Our foreign 


black broadcloths, cassimeres, and doeskins made 
from these wools. There is not difficulty in com- 
manding the skill required for this manufacture, as 
is evidenced by the goods exhibited by Mr. Slater, 
of Rhode Island. All the difficulties of manufacture 
can be surmounted by the importation of German 
workmen. Several hundred sets of machinery could 
be occupied here in the manufacture of these goods 
demanded forhome consumption. The warps, which 
could be made of such American fleece as is now 
grown here, would take up two fifths of the wool 
required for the manufacture. This would be so 
much added to the demand for this character of wool. 
The relief afforded to the manufacturer by being 
able to vary his fabrics would diminish the compe- 


one style of goods, and, giving more profits to the 
manipulator of the wool, would secure better prices 
to the wool-grower.’”’ 

It is said that our tariff on wools and woolen 
manufactures is framed to carry outan arrange- 
iment or compact between an association of 
wool-growers and aun association of wool-man- 
ufacturers, the last not representing one half 
of the manufacturers in the country, and that 
these manufacturers in this arrangement have 
about 15 per cent. the advantage. Sir, 1 am 
here to carry out no such compact. After the 
repeal of the corn laws the Tory country gen- 
tlemen of England, with child-like simplicity, 
were used to say to John Bright thatif they had 


finite variety of European manufaciures, and hence | 


importation of German cloths is mainly confined to | 


tition among those compelled to manufacture only | 








_ were more clearly and fully defined. 


| House passed a resolution affirming that 4) 
| alone of all other classes in this country yo. 


| build up Canadian interests. 
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have done them so little harm a; 
good they should certainly not have ony... 
him and Cobden as they did. I am ae +) = 
in a few years our wool-growers wil] say :;_ 
same to Mr. Wells in regard to his reo, 
mendations. 
Mr. Chairman, we are told that a high ) 
tective tariff is needed principally for oy, 
ufacturers. Indeed, a few weeks gine 


id 80 Muc} 


mar 
@ this 


entitled to protection. I have just shown what 
the effect of the present tariff has heey , 
a large number of woolen manufacturers 
now propose to say something of its effec , 
that large class of manufacturets engage, 


fed | 
the leather and shoe business. Of the «, 


| and leading branches of American industry ; 


leather businessis the third, as will be pereci: 
from the following summary statement: 


Woolen manufactures.................0.0.0000005 
Iron production, pig and bar............ 
Leather manufactures............... 
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Just as the so-called protective duties 
wools have proved disastrous to our wooley 
manufacturers, so have the taxes imposed uy 
der the present tariff on the materials enteriy 
into the manufacture of leather and of shovs 
injured and crippled these great manufacturing 
interests, and to a very considerable exten; 
destroyed our export in these articles. {tf | 
had time I could show that these taxes protect 
nobody and injure everybody in the country, 
This, to my mind, was proved conclusively 
before the Committee of Ways and Means by 
experienced western leather manufacturers, 
These taxes yield but little revenue to the Goy 
ernment, enhance the cost of these articles to 
the consumers from $15,000,000 to $17,000,000, 
and deprive a large class of workmen of em 
ployment for a considerable part of the year. 
it seems to me that all the recommendations 
of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue, 
in that part of his report which treats of these 
industries, should have been adopted in frain 
ing this bill. The effect of these tariff taxcs 
is very clearly manifested in its tendency to 
During the past 
year several large establishments for the mau- 
ufacture of boots and shoes have been moved 
from New England across the line, while in 
Wisconsin and Maine the same thing has been 
done in regard to the tanning business. 

The materials entering into these manutlac- 
tures are now regularly entered at New York 
and Boston and transported over thie line, to 
be there manufactured. Six years since noi! 
ing of this business existed. Another proot 


| bearing in the same direction is to be found in 


the fact that in the year 1869 the city of Mon 
treal, under all the disadvantages of a river 
frozen up one half ofthe year, received 6,000,000 
bushels more of western grain than it did in 
the year 1866, and the general commerce and 
business of the city is reported to have nearly 
doubled in the same time. 

Mr. Chairman, a question of great impor! 
ance just now to the American people is the 
cost of the production of pig iron. Betore 
going into this matter I wish to say something 
inregard to Hon. David A. Wells, Special Com- 
missioner of the Revenue. Congress havinz 
created the office of Special Commissioner 0! 
the Revenue, by an act approved July 13, 1500, 
the duties and powers of the officer filling " 
He Was 
required to investigate into all the sources 0! 
national revenue, and into the best methods 
of collecting the revenue; the relations of lor 
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aon trade to domestic industry; the mutual || Journal, of the date of September 2, 1869, and 
jjystment of the systems of taxation by cus- || written by George ‘I. Lewis, of Clarksville, 
‘ms and excise, with a view of insuring the || ‘Tennessce, athoroughly experienced iron man- 
syisite revenue with the least disturbance or.|| ufacturer, and who was once a member of the 
convenience to the progress of industry and || firm of Woods, Lewis & Co., Cumberland 
.,e development of the resources of the coun- | Iron Works, a detailed statement, item by 
-y: and to report to Congress from time to || item, is given of the cost of manufacturing in 
me such modifications of the rates of taxa- || Tennessee a ton of pig iron, showing it to be 
sy or of the methods of collecting the reve- || $16 90 per ton. 
es, and such other facts pertaining to the A newspaper published at Chattanooga, Ten- 
ade, industry, commerce, or taxation of the || nessee, on the 15th of last February, and sent 
untry,as he might find by actual observation t 
‘the operation of the law to be conducive to 
. public interest; and in order to enable 
m to conduct his investigations he was em- 
wered to examine the books, papers, and | 
‘.oounts of any officer of the revenue, and to | 


subject of the cost of the manufacture of iron in 
the State of Georgia, at the Cornwall Furnace, 
showing from figures taken from the books of 
Major Thomasson, who has been engaged for 


| twenty years in the iron business, that a ton of 
yymon and examine witnesses. || pig iron can be made there for the sum of 
‘(he integrity, fidelity, and ability with which || $19 63; and that if the present duty were en- 
has performed the duties devolved upon him |! tirely abolished, a profit of 55 per cent. would 
known to all who have read his instructive || still be realized. Mr. Lewis, from whom | 
yd valuable reports. When it isremembered || have heretofore quoted, also says that the cost 
w many of his judicious and sagacious rec- |) of a ton of pig iron at Nashville, ‘Tennessee, is 
amendations have been enacted into law || $22 60, and he is careful to state in the same 
Congress it is strange indeed that any one || connection that Nashville is not the cheapest 
Jd be found to depreciate his labors. In || place to make iron, and that it can be made 
ariy point of view it should not be forgot- |! on the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad and 
: what valuable services he rendered in the || delivered in Nashville at a cost of $19 per ton. 
| presidential campaign. It was he who fur- Professor Waterhouse, of Washington Uni 
hed Vice President Cotrax, Hon. E. B. |! versity, Missouri, in a pamphlet caretully pre- 
ashburne, Our present minister to France, || pared and published on ‘‘the Resources of 
| Edward Atkinson, esq., of Boston, with || Missouri,’’ under the auspices of the State 

» facts and figures to retute the extravagant || Board of Immigration, and indorsed as acen 
il false statements of Seymour and the Demo- || rate by the Governor of the State, and the St. 
atic press, Which, notwithstanding the popu- || Louis Board of T'rade, and Union Merchants’ 
wity of General Grant, were fora time so dam- || Exchange of St. Louis, shows from the figures 
vingaud dangerous to our success. Notwith- || taken from the books of the company manutac- 
auding the services he has rendered to his party || turing iron at Carondelet that the actual cost 
to bis country, he bas been pursued with || of making a ton of pig iron there is $25. In 
aliguity unexampled for its bitterness and || the same pamphlet isa letter from tlie firm of 
crupulousness. Sir, he has been denounced || Brown, Bonnell & Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, 
‘this floor as a Benedict Arnold; and the || addressed to Mr. Waterhouse, in which they 
crested advocates of prohibitory duties || state, giving the details, that the cost to them 
monopolies in their mercenary zeal have || of making a ton of iron there is $25. Ata 


arged him with being an enemy to his coun- || meeting held January 18, 1870, at Albany, it 
y. Sir, | meet this base and infamous accusa- 


was estimated by a well-informed person on 
m, recoiling from his spotless character, and 


the subject, who addressed the meeting, that a 
ample it beneath my feet as worthy only of || profit of 35 per cent. could be realized on the 
ntempt. Although his motives have been || capital invested in the manufacture of iron at 
eanly impugned, and he has been assailed || Albany, New York, and that a ton of iron 

il traduced with all that sordid and vindic- || could be made there for $25 96. 
‘ive malice can invent, he is still popular with || Commissioner Wells says in his reply to Sec- 
ihe great body of his countrymen. ‘Their ver- || retary Boutwell that within twenty-four hours 
ict to-day pronounces thatasa faithful public || after the resolution of Senator Scorr, of Penn- 
rvant and as a practical statesman and polit- || sylvania, had passed the Senate asking for the 
caleconomist he has few equals and no superior || information and data upon which he based his 
u the country. statement in regard to the cost of American 
Mr. Chairman, an article of indispensable || iron in his last report, a gentleman oceupy- 
necessity to many of the most important | ing high public office in the city of Washing- 
ranches of production is pig iron. The cost || ton called upon him and was willing to verily 
the production of this commodity has been || by oath a statement in detail, showing the cost 
a subject of careful, painstaking, and searching || of a ton of pig iron in the anthracite district 
investigation by the Special Commissioner of || of Pennsylvania to be $23 40. And Messrs. 
‘ue Revenue. And I think it may be safely || John Roach & Sons, of the Morgan Iron Works 
suid that there ought to be no doubt in any | of New York city, have recently authorized him 
candid mind as to what is a fair and just esti- || to say that during some business negotiations 
wate of the average cost of a ton of this arti- || carried on during the past season between them 
vie. Abraham S. Hewitt, esq., a practical || and the agent of the leading lurnace in Penn- 
ironmaster of large experience, in his report || sylvania, the latter stated that the cost of pig 
nade in 1868, page 48, as commissioner of the || iron manufactured by the Reading Furnace did 
United States to the Paris Exposition of 1867, |} not exceed $25 per ton. And a gentleman 
‘ays that the cheapest region for the manufac- || who, during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, 
‘ure of pig iron in this country is on the Lehigh || was part proprietor and manager of a pig-metal 
river, in the State of Pennsylvania, where, || furnace in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, ad- 
‘axing coal and ore at their actual cost of | dressed a letter on the 2!st of January, 1570, 
mining, pig iron is produced at an average || to Mr. Wells, in which he says the cost of 
cost of $24 per ton. A member of a firm || manufacturing aton of pig iron there is $22 39, 
engaged in the manufacture of pig iron, in a it must be remembered that all of these 
‘etter to Mr. Wells, published by him, says || estimates make a liberal allowance for inter- 
‘hat in any place where a furnace ought to || est on the capital invested. Now, | maintain 
have been built pig iron can be made for from || that this strong array of well-authenticated 
>22 to $23 per ton, and that even this price is || estimates as to the cost of the production of 
‘oo high where competition is fairly opened. || iron establishes the fact that at any place in 
lhe same writer also says that the English || this country where a furnace ought to have 
supply of iron is nearly ended. Inaletter pub- || been built and where iron ought to be manu- 
‘ished in the Pottsville (Pennsylvania) Mining || factured the average cost of the production of 
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here to my address, contains an article on the | 
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a ton of pig iron is from $24 to $26. The 
mean market price of the best pig iron > 
Kngland for the year 1867-68 was £4 38s. Od 
equal to $20 39, or with gold at 133, $27 Iv 
The average price of the different qualities ot 
pig iron inthe principal markets of this countrs 
is estimated by the American Iron and Stee! 
| Association at $35 25 per ton, while other 
| authorities place it atan average of from $36 to 
$37 50; and during the past year the average 
value at the furnaces of the Lehigh valley tor 
the best quality has been Sos perton. Adopting 
the lowest market price, and making allowance 
| for the cost 100 of miles of railroad transport 
ation, the price of pig iron has been needlessly 
enhanced to the American consumers during 
the past year to an average ot from SS to Sto 
the consequence of which is that although the 
cost of the production of a ton of pig iron, on 
agold basis, is but a trifle if any in excess of the 
average in Mngland, and not more than the cost 
of production on the continent of Kurope, the 
consumers in the United States have to pay a 
much higher price forit than the people of any 
other commercial and manufacturing nation. 

When it is considered that the cost of a ton 
| of pig iron in this country is little if any more 
| than’ its cost in the most favored country in 

Kurope ; that every 100 miles of transportation 
| costs about $1 50 per ton; that the supply is 
scarcely adequate to meet the demand for con- 
sumption; that the present increase in the 
demand for consumption is at the rate ol 
170,000 tons per annum; that in order to meet 
this demand, not only must every existing fur 

nace be kept in operation to its fullest capacity, 
| but 28 new ones of a capacity of 6,000 tons 
each be built every year, involving the invest- 
ment of capital to the extent of from $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000 ; that in Great Britain and Bel 
gium the annual consumption of iron has 
reached 189 pounds per capita, the present 
| annual cousumption in the United States only 
| amounting to 100 pounds per capita, and there 
fore likely to be doubled ; that Great Britain 
is the only country at the present time that 
produces pig iron in excess of her needs so as 
to have a surplus for exportation, and that 
| the expectation of her being able long to sup- 
| piy coal for consumption at the enormous rate 

of 104,000,000 tons per year is more thau 

doubtful—I say when these things are con 

sidered, the pretense that this high protective 
| duty now proposed of $7 per ton is absolutely 
necessary in order to foster and develop this 
industrial interest, should not be permitied to 
pass unchallenged. Indeed, Mr. Wells has shown 
| that $3 per ton is ample protection at their 
own estimate of the cost of a ton of pig iron 
given in the memorial addressed to Congress « 
few weeks since by the iron manufacturers. | 
have dwelt at some length on this question as to 
the cost of the first form of manufactured iron, 
for to the extent that its price is needlessly and 
excessively enhanced, so is the price of the 
other forms of manufactured iron enhanced to 
the consumer. 

Having said so much in regard to the cost 
of the production of pig iron and of the exces 
iveness of the duty proposed to be levied on 
it, | will now speak of the importance of having 
free iron, and of the effect of the duties on 
| iron on some of the great industrial interests 
of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, itis admitted by allthat under 
our present tariff system this country cannot 
compete with other nations in the great business 
of ship-building. The iron, steel, lumber, cord- 
age, canvas, copper,chains, brass, glass, paints, 
oils, varnishes, and all the other articles neces- 
sarily entering into the construction of ships, 
are so heavily taxed that competition in the 
construction of ships has become simply im 
possible. The cost of the construction of an 
iron sailing ship of 1,000 tons, old measure 
ment, is $125,000. That of an English ship of 


nh 











rs) 
making a difference of 
1.000, An American wooden ship of the first 
bah Sino 
ructed lor iess than S ope r 
if “i the same kind of a ship can be 
1 eur in or Canadian waters at a cost 
han 360 perton. If the cost of iron 
ery added to that of a sailing vessel, 
egate of the tax on the iron used is 
ymuch greater. Now, if this duty on pig 
n and those on the different forms of man- 
red iron were reduced, our ship-yards 
lsoon present a very diflerent appearance 
) \ ' . . 
iwha ey now do. When the position is | 
ned that the duty under the present tariff 
! iron should be continued substantially 
to lusure employment American 
becomes qiute pertinent to inquire 
ber of hor are tl by deprived 
j I i imvorers art thereby Geprivea 
nployment! i th s ngle industry of ship 
ie \ tot ing ry is well 
in the following extract taken from the 
{ of tion lyavid A. Wells: 
int ’ hip-building this point admits of 
wil l Nibiat beocuria 
To 
that uld ve 
the vear > necordl tot 
rate of ine! e from it LSoi, 
i ") 
su ) 
4 { ) 
nm equivalent to 600 ships of 750 tons each. 
ny er ratio in Ene! ind but t n per cent, 
i e would have been of wor Lut to build 
ips v ild have employed for a year a force 
{ men, more than two and a halt 
' y as are present directly engaged in 
e® manu! ure i pig iron. To man these 600 
6,000 men for the ye woul lhave been neces- 
i i peuppiy che iW heh: Is, CUNnVAS ,riggin 
ther furniture, would have further reeulred 
yvorofat least 4,000 more men. So we may esti- 
that this prot n to the manulacture of pig 
by pymen I y, oI both directly a id in 
ih t enhaneed the cost of iron as to 
rivol than 40,000 other workmen of employ- 
auria tuc same year in connection with the 
industry of the building, equipment, and sail 
f ing vessels, to say nothing of the con- 
i n of vessels for use upon our inland water 





s, wheat, barley, flour, pork, beef, lard, and 

ll the other products of the fart 
e tran porte d from the plac e of produc tion 
to market. The difference in th e price of these 


reat staple products of the agricultarists of 
the country in the market and at the place of 
production is to a very great extent made up 
these taxes on the thines that enter into the 


In this connection, as I must necessarily be 
brief as possible, | wish to say that although 
» present tariff of high duties has and is in- 
flieting great and lasting injury by destroying | 
he ship-building interests of the country, there | 
another view I wish present, and that is 
yw the taxes on the articles entering into the 
coustruction of ships affect the agricultural 
terest of the country. In order to do so I 
l vive al ticles, with the ratio 
‘ ‘ x »¢ } 0 | 
Tax in rene? 
Per cent 
limbe 25 
Hlard-wood oy 
Lumber ) 
ror oo 
WEEE i < dlcdbints Landeiednediel 10 
\ hors vanes Os 
‘ RO, I I aa a an lee 0 
Meta 12 
a a a ee ai siesta been eal 10s 
Pe i CERO... cusduntintiseeniignsiiwnetine ’ 
RSPEI incccccdeseuisecqneeddetecesudiegeawabiieesseenaesatel i) 
Vln , is 
Opp eens iV 
it will be perceived that many of the articles 
in this list are the materials of which railroads 
re built, and wago cars, locomotives, and 
te boats are constructed. The tax of $9 
ton on pig iron is a tax of $3 a ton on rail- 
d iron; and this tax, and the tax on wood, 
and the tax on boiler iron and plates, and the 
x on paints d the tax on steel, and the 
on oil , are so many | urde snsome taxes 
( cted in inet ed freights from the corn, 


ner which have | 
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construction of railroads, locomotives, 
and steamboats. 

While it is true that the present bill reduces 
the duty from $9 to $7 a ton on pig iron, yet 
by breaking up the long-established classifica- 
tions of the different forms of manufactured 
iron the tax on iron is actually increased to 
the consumer. As the duty on pig iron is re 
duced it ought logically and necessarily to fol- 
low that the duties on other forms of manufac- 
tured iron and steel should also be reduced. 
‘The duty on steel is increased 40 per cent., and 
this inerease is on the kinds of steel that are 
in — nsably necessary to the industries of 
every farmer and mechanic in the land. 

Sir, it ‘stimated that the exorbitant taxes 
which the os ople as consumers have to pay on 
the different torms of manufactured iron in 
increased prices amount to $35,000,000 every 
year. And these taxes bear more heavily upon 
the farmers than any other class. ‘They are 
made to feel them in the cost of every article 
into the manufacture of which ironenters. All 
their labor-saving machines are taxed—their 
reapers, mowers, and drills; all their imple- 
ments of husbandry, their plows, spades, axes, 
and hoes. ‘Their household cutlery is all taxed. 
‘he stoves that heat, and the locks and bolts 
that secure their houses, are taxed. iheir 
wagons and carriages and harness are meant, 
and every nail that is driven into the roof of 
their houses and into the shoe with which their 
horses are shod is taxed. in short, wherever 


cars, 


is 


| there is a use for — there is a tax to be paid. 


»manifold taxes the taxes 
they have to pay on their sugar, tea, and 
cotiee; on every article of wearing apparel, 
from the hats on their heads to the 


When we add to the 


shoes on 
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| not soon have to pay them a 
| ing wheat and corn if these excessive t 
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continued % ? 
lhe increase of the tax on steel rails {; 
cent per pound to 2 cents per pound, as , 
posed in this bill, is another burden imy ce 
on the western farmers in me cost of trans 
ation. The direct effect of these taxes , 
iron, lumber, salt, &c., a & small portion o: cl 
which goes into the Treasury of the Gove 
ment, is to increase the cost of the produ 
and transport ition to market of every bus te 
of grain raised on the farmer's land - 
ihe cost of transportation in this ¢ count 
now nearly three times as much asin Kp 


and I call attention tothe following statem, 
of an Ohio farmer, communicated to the ( 
cinnati Commercial, of the cost of pr duc 
a bushel of wheat in that State uy; pon the 
age of 20 bushels to an acre: 
The interest on $50 at 6 per cent. is $3, which, diy 
bY 2U, gives 
Cost o Z se ed, SS. 
Cost of plowing, $1 as 
Putting the groun Qi in order, $ 
Drilling in, $1 50 
Reaping, $1 
Binaing, SI ¢ : 
Shocking, 40 hanes. 23, c. bebe pebinituneas 
Voarding hands while eutt; ng, 0 cents.. 


Om | 





Hauling and sta BPD es eh erteeene ‘ ae: 
Threshing, $1. I 
Boarding hands, Las daouten au duces ck thin sswenvks 

liauling to marke Se ities ka ata a 

Taxes on the mont invested in seed, plowiy 





harrowing, and drilling.. PAR ReMi anes 
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Considering the straw and pasture worth the w 
and tear of tools, harness, X&c., the above [ cons 
a fair estimate of the cost of one bushel of wh 











¢ 
their feet: on the lumber with which their And to the following table, furnished 1 
houses and fencesare built; onthesalt intheir colleague [Mr. Burcnanp] by one of his ¢ 
daily food; and on the 4,000 other articles | stituents: 
Hstimated cost of production of four cereal crops in Lilinois Jor 1868; ter acres each. 
Rent, labor, & Wheat. Oats. Ryc Barl 
a iE Cte isd hiss Nosh wt as cannes saosin Adee $30 00 $30 00 $30 00 | ¢ . 
nei. A OCn ee Saeee Ol OA SERURAED.. «cin asiaumnnnsetepiyus bi senpekbatenbaninaracelteen 21 87% 9 9 9 00 
EE aus Roa sinabokiaincee 1i 00 14 00 14 00 14 
Sowing and dragging... pu tetuvetunees cocsee bab h hots ; : £25 t 00 t 00 ! : 
|| Cutting, binding, and shocking, (MeCormick’s self-re aper, barley ( 
not bound) se dah ebbihih ehivnasens i hie tibaeneiseelece sant ou tipteds es cnscene thes UENsiNp seins 19 38 19 38 10 @ 10] 
Stacking Oe Cecceccecccosceseece 0 00 10 UO | 
Threshing, wheat, 115 bust 319 9 bas hels; 
barley, 258 bushels; (.045 per bus he L, Zperbu shel .UL per bushel, 
CP gS ae ee ee » 174 6 38 6 48 
Help for threshing.................... ; 3 65 1&3 1 St S 
Marketing, (average distance 6} mil 1 50 9 00 6 00 
Interest and wear upon implements, each 10 per cent., calculated 
ra farm of 150 acre ) 20 9 20 {i 
16 84 | 111 90 
Selling price, 115 bushels wheat at 64) cents 
BTU hops ninsounsanngynmeasxesh subir. 
Selling price, 
1870) 106 86} IC 
Selling price, (Price Fe bru: ary 23, ‘187 0). 90 72 7 t 
' 
ANN UE Et MEN ws csciecdys sas vennseaiesh'vacenbuskoeoes $46 84 $10 07 $21 18 $46 7 I 
Sel SasS—s a = mo 
Loss per acre (in some cases more than the rental)...............6...cceesees | $4 68 $100 | $2 ll mo 
The deterioration of soil may be considered charged in the rental, or if not the loss would be greater. tax 
ota 
Now, sir, this table shows, as my colleague || suffering a depression equal to that of the grea! } 
has said, a loss per acreage of $4 67 on wheat. || est branch of American industry? Whois‘ all 
The acreage of wheat in Illinois for the year | make up this enormous loss to the farmers: of 
1868 was returned at 2,483,478. If the acre- || What relief does or can your high protective On 
age was the same, the loss on wheat alone to | tariff afford them? red 
the farmers of Illinois for the last year, if sold Mr. Chairman, we are boastfully told by hon 
at present prices, is $11,598,000, an amount || the advocates of a high protective tariff th on 
equal to the entire national banking capital of || their system secures American laborers trou rh 
the State; on corn about $3,000,000, and on || competition with the ‘‘ pauper labor’ of hi pro 
oats about $4,000,000, making in all a lossof || rope. Sir, if there be any class of laborers !5 1m} 
$18,000,000 in that State in a single year. As || England that can be denominated paupers they on 
there were 10,000,000 acres of wheat raised in || are those engaged in agriculture. ‘They ear da 
1868 in the northwestern States, and the aver- | a scanty subsistence on wages that barely sav are 
age yield was about 2 bushels more to the acre, || them from want, and usually end their unhap) sho 
the loss on wheat at present cost and prices is || lives as dependents upon charity. On ti pos 
35,000,000, What manufacturing interest is || Danube is another class of agricultural labor: ton 
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who are said to be half barbarous, and to 

’ food that no civilized man can subsist 
aad in Russia is another class, they 
e but recently miserable serfs. These 

, classes produce the wheat crop of Eu- 
The ? 

in scmpelitiod 1 with that of our farmers 
rricultural laborers in the markets of 


Ol 


ies 


:. where the price of wheat is fixed for | 


crop of the American farmer as well as for 
of these classes. What protection, I re- 
:. have the 14,000,000 agriculturists of this 
try against the competition of the *‘ pauper 
r’’ of the grain-fields of Europe. 
| know what [ shall be told by my protec- 
jst friends. ‘They will say we have imposed 
; on the importation of farm products. 
are they? ‘The duty of 10 cents on 
lian corn will deceive no one. The Cana- 
-on account of their cold climate, are 
ysunder the necessity of importing corn 
ielr own consumption, and hence are 
exporters. The few persons who sup 
hat the duties levied on barley, flax, and 
benefit them largely cannot have their 
is disabuse .d of this too soon for their own 
d. The price of American wheat is, as | said 
fixed beyond any controlling influen: 
y the European market; and so long us 
rplus is produced in this country the 
e whole crop will be settle 
And let me say, whatever may 
iid about this tariff system furnishing a 
ient home market for the products ot our 
ers, the fact isthat the v: 
articles is decreasing, and the 
grain exported is increasing. In 
S we exported 12,927,412 bushels of 


erain ; 
19, 84,360,649 bushels; and we sl hall con 


pric 5 
i by the Kuro- 


n ark t. 


lue of our export 


nuiacturet 


) Increase the exportation ol "grain. 
| e duty yon Canadian wheat were removed 
t uld not change the selling price of wheat 


rmarkets. During the ten years of the 
{ the reciprocity treaty the import- 

n of wheat free of duty into our ports had 
ihe slightest effect on prices. With or with- 
ties they are bound to be e ym petitors 
uur farmers in the Huropean m 
their surplus. ‘lhe great 
x, and provision markets of America are 
controlled by the market of Europe; and let 
intelligent man in this country de 
A telegraphic dispate! 
ension of a few cents in the price of a 
hel of wheat, Or a pound ot cotton, pork, or 
Gn ate n, and a similar decline tollows 
iT marke ‘ts. Nosuch effect is proc duced by 
210 “pe vice of manufactured products 

i wall. ot made ot 


arKet, lor 


Frain, 


aie ol 


say no 


1 announcin’ 


brass, Du gold 
es, protects and secures the favored man 


urer from the losses occasioned by t 
ictuations of the European markets. The 
etty duty on potatoes may have the effect of 

enabling the potato-growers of New York and 

bably of New England to get a few cents 
rea bushel for them, but the western and 
most of the other States derive no benefit from 

stax. Indeed it is claimed that this petty 

‘ax is actually an injury to our pork-producing 


+ 
aces 


m 


low Chairman, it is impossible in the time 
‘owed to me to enter into a full discussion 
Il the objec tionable provisions of this bill. 

On many articles the duties should either be 
ed or laid in a different manner. I wish, 
wever, to say that in my opinion the duties 
On coarse woolen goods should be reduced. 
ie duties on these goods are almost entirely 
prohibitory. Nearly a ill the woolen goods now 
ted are of the finer qualities, the duties 

n these goods not being so high as on the 
coarser kinds. In cold climates these goods 
“ure as necessary as shelter and food, and 
Should, therefore, be cheapened as much as 
possible to the consumer. The duties on cot- 
n goods should also be reduced, and espe- 


a 





yroduct of their labor it is that | 
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| cially on the coarser kinds. 
| the duties on coarse cotton goods, while 
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Lhis bill increase: 
is no corresponding increase of the duties on 
the finer goods. As copper ore and lead are 
largely used in many branches of manufactur- 
ing, and to the extent they are taxed the cost 
of production is increased, there ought, it 
seems to me, to be some reduet 
on these articles. 

The classification of sugars in this bill is in 
the interest of a few sugar-refiners ; and hence 
L am opposed to this part of the bill. The 


| honorable gentleman from Iowa on the Com 


m} ittee of Ways and Means has, | think, shown 


this to } 

levying specific duties on sugar, tea, 
Whatever di ee are levie 
should be according to val 
a poun 


es 0. 
unt nd coffee. 
'd on these articles 
is unj ist to 
of tea worth 


ue. it 
o tra tha nancnmoar * } 
requil e ile ¢ usSumMer Ol A 


50 cent 
} 


of a pound wort 


of a ‘pound of coffee or 
per pound to pay 
( 


} a) ? } 
h $1 pays, and the consumer 


sugar worth 30 cents 

1s his igh a tax as the consumer 

worth 60 cents. If the 
: : 


taxes On sugar, tea, and coliee 


t’ 
of a pound of either 
g were levied 
according to value they would fall more equally 
on the people than almost any taxes that can 
be imposed, for the people are generally con 
sumers of these articles, and the taxes all go 
into the Treasury to swell the revenue. Yet, 
as [ am in favor of the reduction of taxation, 
| will go as far as the farthest toward placing 
them on the free list 


Mr. Chairman, [ pr 


onose now to illustrate 
the injus stice and 1 niairne ss of the tarili in its 
workings. J have here a mple which | wil 


designate as number one—an articl 
wool, and intended to be made into e 
cloaks to be worn by persons engaged in out 
door work in cold climates. This 
be bought for 48 cents gold per yard in Ku- 
rope. But our tariff subjects 11 to the payment 
of a duty of not less than 191 per cent. 
not be maintained that a yard of 

§& yard. 
I have here a sample of 
Iongland is 1 
guinea per yard—ten and a half times as much 
as the stuff for coats and cloaks that I have 
just alluded to. It is worn by the most opu 
lent only. But the duty on it is only 47 per 
cent. or less than one fourth of the duty 
ch arged on the heavy, coarse stuff for cloak 
and conts hard-work 


ing classes. 





article can 





It ean- 
this coarse 
stuff, costing iS cents is a luxury. In 
Ch ynnection wit! 1th is, 


the finest broadcloth; its cost in 


' 


to be worn | y the poor, 


Now, sir, none of this stuff at 48 cents per 


vard is im}) yrted, and hence the Government 
gets no revenue from it; but broadcloth a a 
per yard is imported toa certain extent because 
it only pays a duty of 47 per cent. I shall an 
tict ate an answer that the monopolists for 


, 
these hich tariff duties are in 


. Phey 


whose benefi 


posed may make to this wili probably 


say we have developed this heavy stulf for coat 
ie ] } , . + +ryy < . + 
and Cioaks Vy Manulacturing ib nere; instead 


of its costing, with the duty, $1 40 gold we se!l 
it here for pl 25 currency, therefore you do 
not pay the duty charged at all. This is a very 
ingenious re ply, indeed; but it will not do. 
The people cannot any longer be deceived 
and imposed upon by this style of argument. 
Sir, this article costs 48 cents gold per yard 
in Burope, and as the 
irom it we ought to buy it here for 


gold or 72 cents eu Tency per yard, 


Crovernment gets no 
revenue 
58 cents 


and not have to pay you 51 25 per yard for it. 
so long as the Governme nt realizes no rev- 
enue from it, the people want the benefit; they 


' 


do not want the manufacturers to have it. 

Sir, let us take another illustration in point to 
show the measureless unfairness of the tariff in 
its operation as dutiesareadjusted. Inour large 
cities it is weli known that the rich, luxurious, 
and fashionable furnish their houses with great 
expensiveness. | am informed that in the 


city of New York $300 is not unfrequently 
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there | 


ion of the duties | 


i, am also opposed on principle to | 


s to pay the same tax that the consumer | 


| 


Lis rd. 


(10. OF 


given jor a pair of lace curtains to ornament 


the stately brown fronts of their 
idences by the millionaires of that city. The 

curtains are made in Switzerland, and pay 

duty under our tariff of 35 per cent. | ai 
not now obj« ctingto this duty; still, co 
ing thatthese curtains are a very great luxury, 
it must be : — ‘d that the duty is very low. 
Now, in contrast, I will quote from the official 
returns of the I eens Department forthe year 


Lkos: 


< 


palatial re 


nsiael 


** Druggets and bocking, printed, colored, or othe 


wise—imports, $20,.08. Duty paid there . ] 
or 1 per cent.”’ 
Chis outrageous du y is not laid for revenu 


oe lor t the purpose of giving a few rich cary 
nanul aC turers in this county & Monopoly ol 
the business. In order to effectually and 
curs ly pre tect 
laboring ¥ man must pay on his drugget, wlii 


these few monqpolists the 


' 


him a necessary, a duty of OL per cent. 


nd itis s im} iy owing to the fact that the p: 


7 i 
duction of the $300 lace curtains canno 
Liat 


is to 


made to pay here some favorite manu 


turer disdains to seek for its monopoly, a 

7 ’ nee ay x . 

that the millionaires in New York and Bosto 
only pay 85 per cent. on one of their mi 


expensive luxuries. 
It would seem that these tariff duties wer 
contrived to discriminate in favor of the ric 
and against the poor. 
that is imported into our 


he best champarne 


country pays a du 


of about 60 per cent.; ® poor man Ww if 
erect pays a duty of 97 per cent. A 
costly camel’s hair shawl, worth h ls « 
dollars, and hich « 1 oniy ve We 1 | » Lau 
of wealth, pays a duty of ¢ it 42 per ¢ 
while the cheapest felt carpet imported 


the country must pay a duty of 102 per cen 
‘The duty on a pair of 
is 140 per cent. It is said not a pound o 
these blankets has imported into the 


United States for the last three years; n 


Coarse wi 


been 


dollar on these blankets has gone into 
Treasury of the nation; yet a j th 
Dlangets weighing 6 pounds can be | 
ingland for $3 in gold, while in N ’ 
they cost the sum Of pb iv. i dau ( 
cheap cotton dress goods is about 125 per cent 
on silks and satins 60 per cent. These ¢ 
criminations show that our tariff duties ha 
not been adjusted upon any prineiple of equa 
ity or justice, but seemingly with a view 
enhance the profits of a few manutactu 


and to enable them to en] yamor 


AarKeis. 


When, as in the bi now tere toe 
we see the duties on tin pias raised and 
corresponding increase on the porcelain 
of the rich, it is time to insist that the 


In Our tar . 
these high pi ‘otective tarii dutic re levied 


be some chan 4 





the interest of afew, of course itis not es 
nor desired that revenue should flow into 
national ‘l'reasury. hese monopolisis kno 
full well that these taxes which i Le pt op aha 
ir their « 
to show how these ee theirdivid 

I call attention to the following items taken fi 


eastern papers, showing what 


to pay are bounties {i irichment; a 





} . ’ 
iar ye prou 
reaiizea by these Carre nanulacturin coi 


pallies: 


“The Hartford Carpet Company h aeci i 
mi-20n ual dividend of l2 per cent,, t bli 


semi-annual dividen l,making 241 
for the year, which, on the capital of $1,500,009, m 
a distribution to stockholders o1 $300,000. Good 
to have inthe family.” 

“The Danv rs, Massachusetts, Cary 
which was organized in. a ini ary, Is oO, with a 
of $109,000, of which $o,000 Was in machin 





buildings, and 1),009 of working ‘apital, : 

i pri sipally owned in } Vewbu port, 
Clarecd asemi-annual d vidend of pere 

on February te bhis company i alread 
regular dividends 82 per cent. upon i" 
tual, making, t zether, with th now decla 


per cent. it has: ilso charged off from its ma¢ 
and real estate $10,000, and has on h snd a surplus o1 
$5,400, anda working capital of $50,000."’ 
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It has been estimated that the people pay 
taxes in enbanced prices for their carpets to the 
amount of $17,000,000, to be divided among 
these carpets manufacturers, while the Govern- 
ment only gets $2,215,000 revenue from the 
duties on carpets. 
on the Ways and Means Committee has said 
on this floor that he can afford to give, every 


time he carpets his house, one of these compa- | 
nies a check for from $300 to $400 for the | 


privilege of buying his carpets where he chooses. 

Mr. Chairman, our present taxation is too 
burdensome. Weshould therefore relieve the 
energies and industries of the people from it 
hy reducing taxes as much as possible. We 
now have to raise annually a large revenue for 
the support of the Government and the main- 
tenance of the national credit. And it must be 
done upon principles of equity, so as to dis- 
tribute the burdens of taxation equally. Our 
present tariff system was conceived and is con- 
tinued too much in the interest of the few at 
the expense of the many. Under it the rich 
are becoming richer and the poor poorer. 


While its effect is to enrich a few industries | 


it at the same time depresses and cripples 
other and greater industrial interests. It taxes 
too heavily and too many of the great neces- 
saries of life, 
ing restrictions, and increases the cost of living 
and production too much. It taxes the great 
body of the people on many articles of gen- 
eral consumption, not for the purpose of raising 
revenue, but for the purpose of giving monop- 
olists the control of our markets, and large 
bounties to enhance their profits. Although 
the people of the State I in part represent are 
not seen here thronging the corridors of this 
Capitol, filling the antechambers of your com- 
mittees, and crowding the galleries of this 
Hlouse, they yet feel a deep interest in the 
questions involved in this discussion. I hope 
our legislation on these questions will not be 
such as to disappoint their just expectations. 


American Commerce. 


OF HON. J.S. NEGLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


SPEECH 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 11, 1870, 


On the bill (il, R. No. 1889) to revive the navigation 
and comniercial interests of the United States, 
Mr. NEGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the national 

gravity of the measure under consideration 
may be realized by contemplating the fact that 
the decline of our merchant marine has actu- 
ally arrested the attention of the entire civilized 
world, and the magnitude of the public inter- 
ests involved imposes upon this Congress the 
imperative duty of seeking a solution of the 
causes and providing speedy and commensu- 
rate remedies of this calamity. 

Although the subject has been ably discussed 
by the eloquent chairman of the committee, 
{ Mr. Lynen,] [ turn to it in obedience to the 
highest sense of duty devolving upon me as a 
Representative. 

1 believe in the axiom, ‘ whosoever com- 
mands the sea commands the riches of the 
world, and consequently the world itself.’ 

I also believe and assert that a well-organized 
and efficient merchant marine is equally as 
essential to the political economy and safety of 
our national independence as the construction 
of railroads, canals, and other means of inter- 
communication, 

In support of this opinion I refer to the lan- 
guage of the honorable the present Secretary 
of the Navy: 

“In acountry peopled like ours, and separated by 


the sea from powertul neighbors, we need in times | 


of domestic peace only the organization and nucleus 





A member of this House | 


It shackles trade with paralyz- | 
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of aland force; but with the prosperity which fol- | 
lows peace comes the demand for protection to com- | 


merece which it fosters and the wealth which it 


accumulates. 


“Our prosperity, either as a producing or a man- | 


ufacturing people, is measured by our commerce with 


countries beyond the sea; and wise statesmanship | 


and true economy alike require adequate protection 
for this means of national wealth, both on the ocean 


where it is employed and in the ports where it is | 


organized, and whence it issues, and in which its 
immediate results are accumulated.’’ 


You can go to the crowded quays of many | 


of the commercial emporiums of the Old World 


without beholding the flag of our country at || 
the mast-head of a single vessel; and to give | 
greater significance to this deplorable fact I || 
quote the following extract from a letter I have || 
lately received from his Excellency Blacque | 
Bey, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- |) 


potentiary of ‘Turkey: 


“All that Tean tell now for the interest of the | 
| maritime power of the United States is this strange 


fact, which is to be regretted in every respect, that 
among twenty thousand vessels belonging to all 


nations, which during the last year appeared in the | 


waters of the Bosphorus, only one has been under 
the flag of the American Union.’’ 


Our mines of wealth and fields of enterprise 


are crippled by such a state of affairs, and our: 


patriotism, our intelligence, and our self-re- 
spect are humbled so long as England is our 
commercial factor and express on the high 
seas. ‘Thus we feed her greatest engine of 
maritime power, which, like an enormous ma- 
rine polypus, sends out branches and feelers 
everywhere, draws in the commerce and wealth 
of the whole world, and as long as the foreign 


merchant finds his own flag floating over the | 


craft which conveys his merchandise to New 
York, with the assurance of indirect subsidies 
and luerative return freight, he will always 
discriminate against American tonnage, no 
matter how liberal inducements may be offered 
to him by our private enterprises. 

Our commercial and naval rivals not only 


carry our freights, but they perform our postal || 


service, and the Ameriean traveleris compelled 
to leave and reach our own shores ona foreign 
steamer. 


While we have been engaged in giving sta- | 
| bility to our political institutions, directing our 


energies toward the development of our agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, and acceler- 
ating the construction of railroads reaching 
nearly twenty thousand miles during the last five 
years, the venerable Government which crowned 


| the destroyers of our shipping with laurels, and 
rejoiced over the success of the Alabama, | 
seized with undisguised eagerness the eventful | 


period of our civil war and slow transition to a 
permanent peace toconstructa powerful steam 
tleet with light iron propellers of great speed, 
capacity, and durability, thereby revolutioniz- 
ing the means of travel and transportation, and 
inducing our own merchants to prefer these 
conveyances as a measure of economy and 
security. 

jut the commercial transportation on the 
Atlantic is not the only direction, nor is Eng- 
land the only country, in and by which our 
legitimate trade has been gravely impaired. 

France did not tarry in following England’s 
example to girdle the ocean with an electric 
cable, and by her bold conception of the Suez 
canal has opened a new maritime path of the 
highest interoceanic importance. 

These accomplishments are not only triumphs 
of science, but also practical results in favor 
of foreign commerce and naval power. But 
for these successes our interoceanic railway 
would have become the natural transit route 
between Europe and Asia for the speedy con- 
veyance of passengers and valuable freights. 

The Suez canal partially neutralizes the in- 
ternational importance of our Pacific road, and 
if we do not speedily succeed in establishing 
powerful steam lines of our own across the 


Atlantic, and especially to the Mediterranean | 


/commercial marine was second to 
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ports, England and France will be out of t] 

reach of our competition in the c ae 
all the greatest and most important hie 
of our trade. 


Oommand of 
gh-roa ls 


There was a time, Mr. Speaker, when q,, 
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According to the official returns the decrease 
of tonnage in 1869 as compared with 188 
appears to be 207,117 tons. 

It is very humiliating for me to find that in 
1850, when we had nearly twenty millions less 
of population and were greatly inferior in indus- 
trial facilities and resources as compared witl 
ithe present time, we built nearly, if not quite, 
as many tons of American vessels as we did 
in 1869. 

It is alarming to observe that since 1804 our 
tonnage is steadily decreasing, so that its 
decline in the single year from 1868 to 150! 
reached the formidable figure of more than two 
hundred thousand tons. 

In 1868 the total values of our imports and 
exports (the latter reduced to gold rates) are 
given in the following table: 





. In American In foreign otal. 
Carried, ecesels. vessels, a 
Imports............$122,965,225 $248,659.583 $371,624," 
Exports............ 114,838,873 203,172,327 318,(011,20) 
POA sic cniieoedl $237,804,098  $451,831,910  $689,653.("" 


Here we find out of nearly seven hundres 
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| ; p - | 
it of 4 ‘lions of commerce little more than two hun- But I am utterly astounded when I consider 
nand vod millions’ worth of our goods are carried || the statement of the number of American and 
th-road our own ships, aud for more than double || foreign vessels, with their tonnage and crews, 
JACS y uu . os ° ° i . 
,+ amount we kave paid freight to the mer- || which carried our imports and exports during 
jal ah — - . . 7. 
hen ax: hant navy of foreign countries. 1869: 
hone = SS = a = = : 
S8ertiny . . ° | r 
; In American vessels. In foreign vessels. Total. 
2 % ois ; = es “a 
= 2 c ° ° ° ° 
Carried f 2 be |  .° fe * Be ° 
— » = | Oo” }; 28 © % oa 
= 2S d a> 2a 2° 
2 a sg 5 | 84 gs ga 
. 3 3 ee 3 s 
7, A 7 ~ “ ae 
| social Ss ed. 
9,928 105,676 | 18,804 1,947,694 02,389 | 28,732 8,750,362 | 308,065 
9,659 | 3,381 3 102,579 | 18,637 5,372,070 | 198,509 | 28,296} 8,753,933 | 301,088 
© || § rotal 19,587 | 6,784,021 | 208,255 | 37,441 | 10,720,264 | 400,898 | 57,028 | 17,504,295 | 609,153 
fy (hat we should sustain only nineteen thou- |} Packet Company, and the Williams and Guion 
54 3 nd American ships, carrying not quite seven || line, are employed in our European mail ser- 
= ‘jlion tons, and employing not more than || vice, we have to pay to some of them a sea 
E vo hundred thousand American sailors in our || postage of six cents per ounce on letters, and 
° : mreign trade, while we actually hire thirty- || ten cents per kilogram for printed matter, a 
- : ven thousand foreign vessels, carrying nearly || price which compared with express freight 
eaye . . i] ‘ “ 
2 = even million tons and supporting over four || umounts to $1,920 per ton of letters and $100 
+ adred thousand alien seamen, seems utterly |; per ton of printed matter. 
°B || > credible to me; and yet it is a stubborn fact || This, although absolutely necessary now, if 
58 Ila ted by official statistics. || we do not wish to discontinue our mail con- 
es Nor is this all. To-day there is not a single || nection with Europe, is stilla handsome profit 
cial |e mer running between the United States || of foreign enterprise to the disadvantage of 
—|| % | Europe which wears the American colors, || American ventures. 
o > ereas there are twelve foreign lines, com- Bat these are not the only odds against 
e = ing one hundred and seventeen steamers, |} which American Atlantic lines have tocontend. 
= . lan aggregate tonnage of 268,487. The difference between the ruling rates of 
S : Of these lines thrée, with forty-two steamers, || interest here and in Murope on capital invested 
S subsidized by their own Governments, || is against us, and a still greater disparity 
3 ely appears in the rate of taxation which com- 
(he Cunard line (British) receives £70,000 || mercial ventures have to meet here and in 
10,632) for one hundred and four trips per || England, which is illustrated in the following 
ium, being at the rate of $3,275 per trip, or || estimates: 
three cents per mile run. as : ; 
| J cated ‘ves £35.000 || Estimated amount of taxation of an American line of 
he Inman line (British) receives £55,006 1 steamers. 
170,351) for seventy-two trips per annuum, || State, county, and city taxes, at New York, on ves- 
rat the rate of $2,365 per trip, or thirty- || sels, wharves, machine shops, offices, and floating 
- it cents per mile run. || . capital, estimated at $3,000,000, 2, percent. $75,000 
General Transat! ee | Advantage gained by British vessels on im 
% renera ransatiantic ompany( Erencn ) ported goods, free of duty, estimated tt 25,000 
- ikes about twenty-six trips per annum, and (This amount embraces only the drawhack 
2 receives 120,000 francs per trip, this being at || in England on sugar, coffee, tea, spirits, 
i ate of $22,320 vial TT oon ike | _ Wines, and tobacco.) , ; 
Tale OF DassonV per trip, OF pv Fh per mile |) United States tax on gross receipts from pas- 
". | sengers, 24 per cent., (estimated on a fair = 
: lnaddition to these subsidies of foreign Gov- | ,,@mount of DUBIN OSS, )....ccerssecescesierscees ee oveene _ 37,500 
ba rnments the United States have il lately |i United States tax, 5 per cent. on profits of 
~ iments the United States have until lately || company, supposing net dividend of 12 per 
2,5 years paid to them for carrying our mails |] cent. on a capital of $3,000,000... . 18,000 
£ follows: \} Ms 
Eo Number of Average Tate per IRA cccixadecscktoatsccdttnah caitsaninacarcannaneal $155,000 
ae trips, pertrip. annum. = 
lo the Cunard line........... 52 $1,500 $78,000 |] p45. 08. . ae ae a ae 
the Inman line............ 52 1,600 83,200 || Estimated amount of —— of an English line of 
'o the Hamburg line........ 52 1,400 72,000 || ica ae 
decrease lo the Bremen line hp 1,200 62.400 || Income tax of stockholders, 1} per cent. on dividend 
1 line.......... 52 +20 2 ¢ a 
ith 1868 Ns : ‘ at. OF 13 pereent. Om BS OO0 GIG ones. inc ccecsvexedccces $6,000 
the Inman and Cunard lines used to receive || Tax on rental value of premises, estimated... 4,000 
1 that in twenty cents per ounce for letters and six cents i} 
f ah ion ner pound for printed matter. Io icici nlveskeiiachintoe dilate Giiinicisanstikacbadatde . $10,000 
C S C35 1 , > ’ — 
{he Hamburg and American Packet Com- || — 


pany has received formerly five cents for each 
etter and ten cents per kilogram for printed 
matter, 

[tis seen that the Cunard and Inman lines 
were paid at the rate of $6,400 per ton of let- 
‘ers and $120 per ton of newspapers. 

_ At the same time the Hamburg and Amer- 
can Packet Company received $3,200 per ton 
of letters and $100 per ton of printed matter. 

Comparing these rates with express freights, 


red with 
ot quite, 
s we did 


1864 our 
that its 
to 1869 
than two 


orts and 
fates) ar ‘as for a long time given quite a considerable 
ubsidy to these foreign lines. 

Although the present able head of our Pos- 
‘al Department has with praiseworthy energy 
and economy abolished these rates and thereby 
greatly reduced our expenses for foreign mails, 
yeteven now when only three lines, namely: the 
‘orth German Lloyd, the Hamburg American 


Total. 


371.624,55 
918,011.20 
Se ae 
689,635 


hundred 





‘evident that the United States Government | 


|| TFrom all these glaring facts it becomes mani- 
'| fest that it would be hazardous to hope and 
| imprudent to expect from private enterprise 
|| alone a speedy and substantial improvement 
‘| in our commercial conveyances and shipping 
facilities. Encouragement and substantial aid 
| on the part of the Government are not only 
| desirable but absolutely necessary. Yet it re- 
|| quires an accurate study and clear observation 
of the present currents of trade and avenues 
of profitable commerce to grant such legisla- 
|| tive assistance as will meet the emergencies of 
| the times. 
| ‘Two late events especially mark the breaking 
| 
| 
| 


i} 


up of former trade channels—the completion 
of our transcontinental railway and that of the 
|; Suez maritime canal. The geographical posi- 
|| tion of these great works is eloquently signifi- 
ll cant. They form important links in a line 


| 
| 
| 


oor 


Ode 


Ho. or Reps. 


of travel and traffic yet to be completed belting 
the earth in a broad zone along the fortieth 
parallel. 

Krom San Francisco and New York, the 
termini of our present interoceanic route, there 
will soon be in full operation two reciprocal 
courses, by which any desirable commercial 
point of our continent may be reached. These 
ramified lines if, as proposed, connected by 
steamships across the Atlantic with the Med- 
iterranean, will find their proper extension 
through the Suez canal to southern Asia. 
Along this route may be found the emporia of 
ancient commerce, Carthage, Rome, and Alex 
andria, and the centers of medieval trade, 
Venice, Leghorn and Genoa. 

Although the supremacy of commerce has 
been wrested from the Mediterranean and its 
tributaries by temporary historical causes, i 
must be at least partially restored by the cur 
rent events. 

The Suez canal, by obviating the tedious and 
expensive navigation around the continent of 
Africa, has materially shortened our way to the 
markets of southern Asia. ‘The rich products 
of that region will, I trust, soon arrive in our 
ports by direct and cheap ocean carriage, and 
then we will no longer have to pay to Liver- 
pool the tribute of a great northern deflection 
and an expensive transhipment, and no longer 
to import our silks and teas via Liverpool. ‘The 
growth of industry and trade along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, inseparable from the 
opening of the new era of its importance, will 
multiply its local centers of production and 
exchange, disclose new marts for our exports, 
and thus enlarge the scope of our commercial 
enterprise in that direction. 

The indications are becoming clearer every 
day that the commercial supremacy of north 
ern Kurope ought to terminate. If we do not 
neglect to improve our geographical advan 
tages emanating from our position right between 
Asia and Europe, by establishing powerful 
steam lines across the Atlantic, the center of 


| the world’s trade will soon be shifted to this 


country. With China and eastern Asia we 
have already opened relations of the most cor- 
dial intercourse and of mutual advantage. It 
only remains for us to avail ourselves of the 
new eastern route to Asia and we will be mas 
ters of the situation. The development of our 
splendid resources gives us a greater relative 
weight each year in this contest, and only 
demands a certain degree of practical intell:- 
gence and of persistent energy to accomplish 
the result. 

It may be claimed that the trade by the Suez 
canal will comprise an annual tonnage of at 
least six million tons from almost the begin- 
ning of navigation, with a steady increase. 
The advantages of this route to Asia consist, 
for Europe— 

1. In the distance between Europe and Asia 
being shortened one half. 

2. In the use of steamers, their superiority 
over sailing vessels in durability and safety ; 
in the lower rates of insurance, and quick and 
certain veyages regulating the market, and in 
greater capacity for storage of goods and com- 
fort for passengers. 

3. In convenient coaling ports. 

The United States have not as yet the slight- 
est advantage of the new route; on the con- 
trary, the same, unless we make some powerful 
effort, will in spite of our natural advantages 
in distance and climate largely enercach upon 
our western oceanic trade, and England and 
France will use all their national energies to 
secure what we lose, and to retain the exclusive 
control of this new route. 

lrance has even now four established postal 
lines, comprising twenty-six steamers, plying 
between her Mediterranean ports and Port Said, 
and four more between Suez, India, China, and 
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Japan, namely, Messagerie Impériale, betweeni || mperial régime, has for years recognized those || commerce as to have it supposed that Frene| 
‘ ,and Port Said, six steamers; Com- principles of political economy which advise Ng og ray etme made 
net & Fils, between Marseilles, || governmental aid to interoceanic steam lines, || American. Thero is nothing, I am satisfied. + 
M \lexandria, and Port Said, six steamers; || and has granted what this Congress would stig- || would tend so surely to keep up the name ani; 
Compagnie Russe de Navigation, between Alex- || matize as extravagant subsidies, and by this the taht of splendid Arnone eet of thew 
, and Port Said, eight steamers; Com- || policy France holds now a greater power on the || going, with the regularity of clock-work.. 
nie Bazin, between Alexandria and Port || sea, and has awidercommercial expansion than || weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly performan 
|, six steamers; Messagerie Impériale, || ever during her proud history, reaping large || their voyages. rere yy 
veen Ceylon, Batavia, China, and Japan, || returns for her wise and timely outlay. eran Oy this spirit, and urged bj 
teamers; Messagerie Impériale, between || Ly the policy of liberal subsidies the steam || VICWS, Mr. Speaker, I advocate promp: 
Mahé, Réunion, and Maurice, two steamers; || marine of England has increased four hundred || liberal legislative action on the part of 
ninesular and Oriental, between India, China, || and seventeen per cent., that of France six Government and the States in favor of a 
ond Australia, eight steamers; Bom hundred and thirteen per cent., and that of all enterprises which tend to revive our isi 
d Bengal Steamship Company’s line, of | Austria six hundred and thirty-seven per cent. | building, especially the construction of Ja Site 
Bombay, fonr steamers. during the past twenty years, while our steam |} CC’an Steamers, and which lead to an itish 
1 | vite a number of lines, and | marine, in consequence of our adverse policy, enlargement of our commerce and , sh 
itly establishes new postal connections || has increased only one hundred and ten per | authority. eet ie \ hustre 
the East: and both Governments encour- || cent. during the same period. BOW 15 OUR TIME FOR ACTIO? 


at ea 3 : : - || It would be unwise, however, to er 
these enterprises by liberal subsidies. Shall this proportion continue and we be left || 5), arona of competition on a point ve . a a 
: Surepean nations have long ago realized |, behind in the race of nations? Shall our ship- || foveea Of ous stvale are <a i cae ae (ader 
and political disadvantage of || yards and machine-shops remain deserted, our ||). . ea earee ae 
b bed sendin seiietiinhines a , ) et sakes awe ° eE - our hope for success would be the weakest, a 
nfiry whieh 31S mals ant ’ e ade he pn ane! a . n -Om- 24° : ee 
, . = an Eneoticl ra F . y 11 : our sacrifices and struggles at the beginnin 
| in foreign transports. An Iinglish || merce dwindle away? Shall our commercial’ || 11, pace the heaviest. ' 
. . . ° ie > FACS ; a St. 
1a! cited loud applause in the Hoase || and naval system take inferior rank because The novelty of the Suez canal ha 
. w “a “ IAs Ho 





» f 1° . * Tare y . Sta > yoe@ 7 P it é 5 a’ ; 
see - SLE aeaseilace eden e in a policy which proves itself | given the Muropean commercial lords time ae 
| untry and the interest of commerce, andin || ‘P}.4 hichest public, social, and political con- || concentrate their squadrons in that direc’ 

| owa enterprises, L protest against the || , he highest public, social, and politica con || No permanent markets of specific staples ha 
‘ peri sm ee . or Sia ofper sSr- Sree = = ee oe ce as yet been established : and espe cially { na 
es being employed in the conveyance || that this Government is ready to ae — . ‘|| direct route between the Mediterranean ‘ 
ee ‘ part in the patriotie work of reéstablishing the || our ports is as yet free. This is the field y 

| communication has been estab- || supremacy of our flag on the sea and of recov- || which we can win. 

aera ee ees ering all our just commercial advantages. I |/ Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Trieste. |, 


may safely exclaim in the words of an English 


nt agency for increasing our trade in all : 
Md.” + argument adapted to our case: 


horn, Messina, Smyrna, Alexandria, and 


Said will soon dim the luster of the pr 
ther ¢ »>murech to expect that the 














rest of tl ountry, commercial, social, or polit- rye tons an nll Fon sepeanees: oes ee Eee | emporiums ol northern Europe. ihe im ag 
ula made to depend upon the good will || 0f “Urope ane Castern and soutacrn Asta, a VeaaCl ance of our Mediterranean trade is even) 
Government whatover.”’ are conducting our correspondence and merchandise, mp , : Jewati 
ee eS a ee ae : are seen to carry a foreign flag, there is nothing so | WV worth our consideration. Z 
ue French Government, and especially the || damaging to the prestige of the American name and || I submit to your notice the following: 
Votal value of imports and exports of the United States from and to the following countries during the years 1868 and 1869. 
Imports, 1868. Exports, 1868. 1869. 
C mMNntTics. — — ee er Pe ee mia a ee to ee 
In American In foreign =a | In American In foreign Tote} Fa 7 
vessels. vessels. Total. vessels. | vessels. Total. Imports. — Ex 
the B : $12,779 $12,779 $343,077 
$20,519 1,619,828 } 35,562 2 
a 2,366 127,71 . 
O44 263,798 1,421,113 « 
| wou 48,065 9,003,710 
ore 37.260 1,910,360 127,653 it 
the Mediterranean ' 1.710.699 254.070 2,198,209 95 ; 
» essions in Alrica............. lodS0-4 124.366 o a : 
! \ : ; 155,804 1,243,668 2.103.512 “ x by 
the Med rancan 1,282,665 1,737,467 5,536,010 3,558,388 70 
[sland SEPALS 1,654 67,28 134,679 | . ‘at 
Verde Island wt 110,276 . ne 
> 471 137,92 915,085 220,030 Ag s ly 
87,48!) . 
ABUT OS oo. ccc. cepevoncsccescctcesewtertseccsusnvossees 5,055 85,856 
elit Rien diet 1,175,425 | 2 4,995,803 6,209,863 5,682, 
1,198,625 438,473 | - 7 
18,242 267,837 975,638 622 i 
erence cc vecccsccsscoecsers E - } 183,431 | Cs 
asians 13,660 - - ; 
a "7 ae ne eee 59,026 190,235 267,342 | - ho ns 
turkey im Asia 200,64 15,688 301,69) 410,684 | 890,829 653,1 id 
b.aypt 760 io) 41,527 41,527 - : th 
Liberia 303 », LO 150,500 177,210 93,230 10, 
China DS ewig totter ee a ee 3,040,047 11,385,024 8,498,372 9,521,786 13,209,121 10,253 
Japan Bhicsna 747,171 2,429,182 725,428 730,168 3,245,317 | 2, 
———— ev 
NT eee oh eee Sp TENT caer ee eee at 
$13,126,087 | $22,512,311 $35,623,089 | $21,881,004 $15,688,049 | $37,569,383 $41,715,261 $40,847, te 
i | i ( I 
~-—7--- oo eee OO SS | —SSSe>.)-—_ OSS - EEE SO f 
| | ( 
tate in the United States.... $122,965,225 | $248,659,583 $371,624,808 | $164,055,552 $990,246,181 $454,301,713 | $437,314,255 £413,954 
: 
7 a mee Wwe WS ee al 
he value of our imports and exports from |] line of twelve small steamers between Gibral- || of the Suez canal, and how utterly i isufl hi 
and te eountries contiguous to the new route | tar and New York, and yet these boatsof only || our ocean carriage was and is to supply ti 
exceeded in L868 and 1869 one tenth of our || twelve hundred and fifty tons each import || same, I present to you in the following C 
entire commerce, and this value will more than || weekly thirty-six thousand boxes oflemonsand || exhibiting the numberof American and fore! fe 
triple itself if we establish a powerful lineof first- || oranges, besides other freight, and they have || vessels, with their tonnage and crews, wii! eC 
class steamers plying directly between the Med- || even begun to bring immigrants to America. _|| have carried our imports and exports to a0" au 
iterranean and eastern markets and our ports. || How large the demands of our Mediterra- || from the countries adjacent to this rou’? 
At present there is but one feeble direct || nean trade were even before the completion | 1869 ; b 
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lowing countries in 1869. 
Entered. 


American vessels. Foreign vessels. 








Countries. 

|'N io.0of| No. of | No. of| No.of! No. of | No. of 

ae tons. men. | ships. tons. men, 
Ai 8) 
; 25 6,079 O37 
3h) 1} 44,510 ] he 
20 12,884 7 4 
ld 5.749 12 { 
KO 33, 541 B53 8) 
) 1002 79 ] 
g 9 2,563 76 14 
le l 
A 1,425 57 1 
: 6 1,635 19 10 
ti 24,138 HG OS 
108 37,029 1,011 147 
] $20 14 S 
Saeceuee - i : 10 
irkey, Europe.. 1 140 1? ] 
ey, Asia. LU LOT t ) 
5 1,873 l l 
) 31,674 YoU | 
n 18 47,267 1,558 17 
[otal 441 506 6,992 637 


Vessels entered into or cleared from the United States from or to France are not 


(he inadequacy of our present tonnage for 
the demands of our national intercourse with || 





those countries becomes still more apparent in 
the following brief review: 








L869, In American vessels. In foreign vessels. Total. 
Ga — Ge a ees ae es — . —— . Loy 
o ° ° o © ° a < o 
wes ~ bw i on bh hw be 
; o & om od o 2 on w wa og 
Ca lL. dion 2a re) hdcon ea 2a 2 
25 gS aa 5-5 ES a2 Ag 
a =} s s™ os s 3 
A “4 Ai A A Zs y 
por 44] 256,506 6,992 637 972,506 | ) 1,078 529,012 15,33] 
Exports ..ciésc 397 241,793 6,609 517 171,681 | 5,952 9]4 413,454 12,561 
ene 838 498,279 13,601 1,114 444,187 14,29] 1,992 942,466 27,892 
| 
it is discouraging to see that of our trade || money subsidies, contain some wise provisions, 
ith those markets alone over four hundred || and have been ably advocated; yet I am con- 


q 


jusand tons are carried not by our own but || 


oreign ships ; not even by the ships of those 
untries, but by over a thousand crafts of mer- 
antile interlopers of northern Europe, who 
ipport more than fourteen thousand men and | 
eir families at the e xpense of our revenues | 
id national honor. A continuance of these | 
imentable results will be a sad commentary | 
pon the wisdom of this Congress. Sebastian | 
ee when he turned the shores of New- 
indland, prefigured a wiser policy. Columbus 
advocat ed sounder economical principles on 
he deck of his frail caravel when seeking new 
juisitions of commercial power for the mon- 
ch of Castile and Arragon ; and Robinson 
evinced a stronger faith in the independence 
- immense cahael resources of our vast 
rrit tory when he sent his little flock on their 


civilizing gospel errantry beyond the wild world | 
of waters. 


The general realization of our naval weak- 
ness, of the diminution of our merchant marine, 
ind of the humiliating displacement of our flag, | 
has caused the introduction of several legisla- 
‘ive propositions for the consideration of this 
ongress; and valuable suggestions may be 
found in most of them, and in all there isa 
cognate appeal for immediate and substantial 
aid from the Government. 
[ cheerfully admit that the bills presented 
y the committee, with others contemplating | 
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hae 
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strained to oppose any method calculated to 


| deplete the national Treasury by the immense 


sums required by annual money subsidies. It is 
clearly the duty of Congress, as it has been 
the policy of the A¢ Iministration, to reduce 
expenditures and abolish, as rapidly as found 
consistent with the public interest, all war taxes 
and imposts. 

Let the subsidies be paidin wild land, under 
a system which prevents abuses by speculation 
and monopoly. Such regulations as are pro- 
vided in the bill ‘‘ to encourage the establish- 
ment of a line of steamships under the flag of 
the Union, for the conveyance of the mails of 


| the United States to European ports and ports 


| of India and China, and reducing the rates of 


|| from Europe to the southern States. of 


ocean postage, and for promoting emigration 
the 
Union,’’ will develop the resources of unpro- 
ductive territories. Under this plan the Gov- 
ernment will be enriched and strengthened, 
the advantages and proceeds of these land sales 
will be equitably divided between the producer 
and consumer, between the North and the 
South, between the marts of commerce and the 
wilderness. In this manner the Government 
will build Stegner enterprise upon a perma- 
nent basis, and in a much more economical 
way than by annual cash appropriations. It 
is about time that the glint States realize a 
share of the advantages growing out of the ne- 
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No.of! No. of | No.of| No.of} No. of | No. of 
ships. tons. men. hips. tons, men. 
, “4 , 
15.020 {08 { 16,173 61S 
l L7s iT) 
. 6,318 ! 6,146 2 
i 2 "%) ” 1 » . 
+] 25,124 l ' 21,2) 614 
) 2,024 () , 1,749 77 
+ 000 00 lit Lv 2 ( ) 
6 1.759 ) 66 ; 
1 0,2 185 20 od ( 
620 ) 
“ 1, } i } 
- 1 tho ) | 133 
’ 16,830 15S 5 GUS 
) 2,00 82 ib 168 
A 2,375 9] 
) 6 i 1,795 bY 
on } 
1.280 ) 950 1 
} 6.482 ROS l 2 40 s 
} 63, 800 2 O32 2 60 
7 241,77 6,609 lj 171,681 0) 
included in this statement. 


essary disposal of the public domain, and the 
plan indicated in the bill referred to will effect 
ually do this, and can be carried into effect 
without delay, without the expenditure of a 
single dollar beyond that contributed now to 
the foreign mail service. 
Immediate relief must 


be afforded. ‘Th: 


| country will no longer tolerete palliating legis 


\| lation on this subject. 


Upon this Congress rests the grave respons 
bility of protec sting American interests abroad 1, 
of giving employment to our skilled ship-build 
ers and machinists, of reviving the prosperity 
and greatness of our oceanic commerce, and 
of,returning to our shores the stream of wealth 
now flowing to the banks of eae 

This generation has waged the battles of prin- 
ciple under the old charter of freedom and the 
new, without being indebted to the aristocracy 
of England for a single expression of sympathy 
or to her court for a single favor. The legiti- 
macy of Britain’s title to every rod 
of soil she holds on this continent and th 
supremacy over our commerce are 
expressed in the single word ‘ force.”’ 

And now, in fullness of time and with 
the providence of God, are permitted to 
witness the coral yn of our national pros- 
perity; therefore let us settle some of our 
grievances in the fields of commerce on the 
southern Atlantic, where there is no English 
realm to dictate boundary questions or Bulwer 
treaties xact copartaership advantages 
i task to illustrate in detail how 
such direct communication as proposed in thi 
bill cannot but cheapen our imports, multiply 
exports, and give impulse to a very desir- 
able class of immigration, while it must great!) 
benefit our industry, especially American ship 
building, and strengthen and enlarge our naval! 
power. 
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IMPORTS. 


‘The most of the traffic between the countrie 
contemplated to be brought into direct com 
mercial intercourse with the United States 
now done in an indirect and fearfully expensive 
way. 

Austria, Italy, Portugal, southern Russ 
Switzerland,southern Germany, Turkey, Egypt, 
and India have no commerce worth naming 
with our ports, yet we purchase large quantities 
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thei | ind anufactures from the 
‘ 1 or t 1 | l. Nearly their entire 
ty i the hands of Iungland, and we pay 
r cost, but freight, jobbing per 
ce n transhipments, and 
nee rates to our most selfish rival 
Many d criptions of woolen goods, large 


juantities of linen, more than half of the glove 


1 leather good fancy articles, and other 
rted to this e 


Austria. 


erchandise imy are the 


ty 
munwry, 


{ ‘ . ‘ i*} le 
manuinctures ot ihnese woods are 


purchased by and « n pass through three or 

ur hands, each of them making handsome 
profits before they reach our market, so that we 
pray 1 tw ind 1 iundred per cent 
{ r the origin cost | 

ihe Ample appl to tl es of Austria 
winch are of the be prod ice dl in Gur ye 
lhe Austrian champaign wines have taken th 
premium at the World’s Fair, and are sold in 
Vienna not over six dollars the case. while we 


pay twenty and more. 


k, with the Pari 


manufactured in Aus 

here they sellat S31 50 per dozen. ‘They 

are the finest gloves made in the world, and 
their b L quanti Sei, in Ne Ww York ranging 


upward ot twenty dollars 


and over two dollars per pair. 
{ 


Austria is famous for tanning kids and light 


skins. Her leather manufactories excelled all 
others at the World's lair, and her laces were 


equal, notsuperior, to those of France and 


Italy. 
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per dozen, and retail 


ent upon ‘Turkey and Asia, as for instance | 


fies, sponges 


hundreds of 
various Other products, are sent from Smyrna 


, gums, opium, and 


to London or Live rpo il, and are then shippe d 
to this country, bearing [Inglish commissions, 
profits, and expenses of transshipment and 


Transportation, 

lhe production of sweet oil in all the Med- 
ilerranean countries is immense, especially 
in southern Irance and Italy. Their article 

the and the world, and 

bought there very cheaply in the crop or 
pressed ; yet after passing through a process 
of refinement (adulteration?) in the northern 
cities of France it reaches our ports in her 
teamers as an extravagant drug of enormous 
price. 


purest finest in 


What advantages our silk trade must derive 
from direct communication of our ports with 
those of the Mediterranean may be inferred 
from the fact that Lyons exported in 1868 
only 42,730,279 (about 
half million dollars) worth to the United 
States, while she exported to England 209,- 
101,751 franes’ (nearly forty-two million dol- 
lars) worthof silk. Itis evident thata very large 
portion of these exports to England finally 
reached our market, and was purchased by us 
from English jobbers, paying their profit and 
the additional freight of a circuitous transport- 
ation; while, if we had direct steam connec- 
tion with Marseilles, the nearest and most nat- 
ural outlet of Lyons’ commerce and industry, 
our revenue would increase by the augmented 
imports, and their price would be reduced for 
the consumer on account of the material re- 
duction in expenses, 

In the same manner the silk trade of Italy, 
which reached in the single port of Genoa in 
I868 nearly eight millions dollars in value, 


francs’ 


eight and a | 





| transit trade. 
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anticipations, and its advantages are 


| bey< nd 
numerical computation. 

Anaccurate representation of the importance 
of the trade created by the Suez canal alone 


will be appreciated in the following paragraph : 









‘The report lately presented by M. de Lesseps to 
the meeting of Suez canal shareholders at Paris 
states that about 8,000,000 francs will be required 
this year to complete or improve the works. 

* The total nun r of vessels that passed through 
the canal from the day of its opening to the 15th of 
Ma hw re , nting 146,631 tons. Ol these 

052 tons 1% elk h vessels, 34,390 French, 17,666 
cy ptian, 14,625 Austrian,7,386 Italian, 4,178 Russian, 
1,000 Norwegian, ) Duteh, $80 German, 528 Span- 
ish, 3,015 Prussian, ; Portuguese, and 342 Turkish. 
Of the 2 ve el Jwerest “mers, the other were 

iling ve ls. The tolls collected were from 79 ves- 
els of 54,644 tons, 130 vessels being exempt, having 

ed through on tl occasion oi the of ening of the 

il, realizing 411 francs, and the amount from 
nall vessels as transit dues was 20,186 franes. With 
respect to England the report says: ‘England has 
from the first day been able to utilize the canal 
largely. You have seen whetan imposing commer- 


cial fleet she has sent to it, and that fleet augments 
every day. Building-yards work literally night and 
day in the United Kingdom in transforming or build- 
ing vessels. We could cite to you a single company 
ealeulatiéns, has put down an annual 


which, in its L 
payment of 2,500,000 franes for the canal,’’’—Galig- 
, » April 12. 


nant's Messenger, of Pari 


EXPORTS. 


That the markets for our exports will be 
multiplied and enlarged by the proposed line is 
still more easily demonstrated. ‘here are many 
articles which would be eagerly bought of us 
by the East provided they could be shipped 
from our ports to those countries at low rates 
of freight and without paying foreign commis- 

Our agricultural implements, petro- 
leum, coal, shovels, clocks, wooden ware, and 
many others of our manufactures have now 
an extremely limited market there, but would 
be in great demand if 
the supply regular and free of the cost of a 
We sold in 1868 to Marseilles 
alone over fifty thousand barrels of petroleum, 
to Italy for 14,883,958 lire, ($3,000,000, ) and 


sions, 


| in similar proportion to other countries, with 


an increasing demand. 


Ovr locomotives and railroad cars, steam 


| boilers, and other machinery would find east- 


ern purchasers if there were means of shipping 
them directly and cheaply to south European 
ports. Austria imported in 1868 nearly five hun- 
dred thousand hundred weight of machinery, 
and Russia has even now an agent in Pittsburg 
to examine models and inquire into the prices 
of engines for the Volga. Egypt would be an- 


other liberal castomer, and Italy with her rail- | 


roads would welcome our competition with 
English machinery. 

Under such conditions as alluded to our 
lumber, as boards, planks, ship- building mate- 
rial, and pig iron, would be shipped in large 
quantities, as is indicated by the fact that Odessa 
alone imported in 1868 more than 83,000 tons. 

The demand for coal throughout the Mediter- 


| ranean countries, India, and China is immense, 
|| amounting to many millions of tons, and these 


would furnish another great acquisition in the | 


quota naturally turning to a direct traflic with 
our ports. 


I might enumerate a great number of articles | 


the freight alone of which by the present cir- 
cuitous route ranges from twenty-five to filty 
dollars, which by the new and direct line of 
communication could scarcely exceed the com 
mon charge from northern Europe, and it is 
beyond a doubt that with proper management 
the extent of our commerce with the Med- 


countries are now solely dependent upon Eng- 
land for their supply. The price of English 
coal there ascends toa high rate at certain sea- 
sons, and if at anytime their friendly relations 
with England should be disturbed and coal 
should become acontraband of war the effects 
would be disastrous indeed to these countries, 
and there are at present many political com- 
binations which may at any time precipitate a 
general war in Europe. ‘This fact makes them 
anxious to establish large depots for reserve 
supplies of coal in proper locations, so that we 
could now contract for several hundred thou- 
sand tons yearly for any number of years. 
Our bituminous coal is of much better qual- 
ity than that of England and commands a 
higher price, and by direct communication it 
can be shipped at a larger profit than is now 
obtained from the shipment of grain from New 
York to Liverpool. There are more than,six 





freight was cheap and | 
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hundred steamers on the Mediterranex 
ing upon this precious fuel, besid | 
of the adjacent countries, the river 
and large manufacturing establishmey: 
fact, the demand for American coal jc , 
than we could find vessels immedi: 
ply, and it will constantly increase, 

As to cotton, Barcelona alone 
eiguty thousand bales of American 
besides sixty thousand bales of foreign - 
same manner Trieste uses one hundred 
sand bales of American cotton anny 
of American tobacco there are now 
thousand hogsheads consumed hy thes, 
ports ; but this quantity will eventually lars 
be increased by direct and rapid intereg, 
with the producers. Russia’s entire dey 
of American cotton (last year about twe: 
four million dollars) would be carried y, 
such circumstances via Odessa 

The cotton-spinners of Austria and §; 
now purchase their American cotton in Liy; 
pool or London by telegraphic orders, demand 
ing the purchase at figures not higher thy 
those quoted at Barcelona or ‘Irieste, TT), 
same orders, in the same way and at the 
rate, would be received and executed iy 
ports if we had direct transportati: 
thereby we would realize better prices , 
retain the commissions for receiving and { 
warding the staple. 

We need not be apprehensive of the | 
tition of Indian or Egyptian cotton. In 
of the zealous efforts of Great Britain, an. 
lavish expenditures for railroad comiu 
tions, machinery, irrigation, and other m: 
of encouragement and assistance, and th: 
tour of the Governor General, the coiton } 
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duction in India has fallen off from 
1869 by more than six hundred thousan 
‘This is partly due to our expansion in ti 
duction of this staple and parily to the di 
inthe price of Indian cotton induced by its i 
rior quality, and to other causes. 

India cannot raise cotton at less than 
five cents per pound; at fifteen c 
crops would not pay for the raw food used 
their laborers; yet when Indian cotton bri 
fifteen cents, American will command twen! 
live, owing to its superior quality. 

In Egypt also the production of cotton 
proved itself a poor speculation. The pres 
distinguished viceroy, a ruler of rare abi 
unsurpassed energy, and preéminent statesm: 
ship, has used gigantic efforts to overcome t! 
natural disadvantages of climate and soil; 
with ali the resources of his Government, a 


1S 
i 
{ 


| his great genius, there has never been raised 


more than one fifth of a bale of cotton to th 
acre, a crop which would be a failure ev 


if it was of the best quality, commanding tl 


| highest prices. 


The steadily increased demand for our artic: 


|| in all foreign markets, and its continued and 











augmented consumption all over the world, 
prove clearly what immense impulse and 
growth our production of this staple will 
ceive by enterprises like that inaugurated 

the Mediterranean and Oriental Steam Na\ 


| gation Company. 


The entire demand of cotton all over th 
world amounts now to over six and a half mi! 
lion bales per annum, and the aggregate su} 
ply scarcely reaehes six millions. [his 
adequacy of production has been caused }) 
the shortcomings of the Indian and Igyptian 
article in quantity and quality, and it is bu! 
natural that we should supply the deficit by: 
next crop. Our capacity for doing this is mor 
than ample; we could, if necessary, raise U 
entire six million bales, and our crops wou! 
still be remunerative, even if such au !! 
crease in production should reduce the pric 
of this staple to ante-war figures of eleven an 
ten cents per pound, provided we could mu! 
tiply our laboring forces by immigration. A ud 
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[ may consistently introduce the next 
tant feature contemplated in the pro- 
proposing to Sickie the 


1 


of the bill 


uditerranean and Oriental Steam Navigation 
pal 
IMMIGRATION. 
How thi i: millionsadded to our population 


n the last fifty years have accelerated the 
enansion of American civilization and power, 
1 have helped to realize the grandest con- 

of those who commenced the structure 

Republic, does not need any demon- 
ig have anticipated the natural 
vth of our population and country by not 
than forty years, and only the southern 
n of our vast country, on account of her 
us system of labor, has derived no com- 
te advantage from this influx. There 
more forced and unrewarded industry in 
. South now to compete with or rather ex- 
je independent labor; still there is as yet 
i a small current of immigration flowing 
yard the boundless natural advantages of 
uthern States. 
is true there are some flourishing colonies 
old standing, as for instance the Moravians | 
North Carolina, the French and Italians in 
isiana, the Portuguese in Florida, and the 
itthern Germans in Texas, which have be- 
1e thoroughly acclimated, and form some | 
the bestand most respected elements in their | 
itive communities ; and recently there have 

n made extensive and very promising efforts | 

ettling in colonies, as among others, by the 
Swiss in Tennessee, and by the Poles in Vir- | 


vinia. But these are limited exceptions to the ' operate : 


Immigrants and passengers arrived in the 
during the years 


Countries. 
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United States 
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Canaries, 
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fotal number of immigrants from al‘ countries..... 


| 
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rule, and the peculiarities surrounding these 
experiments, as wellas other indications, prove 
that the tide of immigration moves commonl\ 
vithin the parallels of an isothermal zone 
that the success of an colonial settlements abso 
lutely depends upon the climatical congeniality 
of the new homesteads with those of th 
home of the settlers. 

The South greatly needs a healthy and con 
genial immigration; but however great an 
advantage such an access would be, not only 
for that section, but for the entire 
this advantage is precluded as long as there 
is hardly any intercommunication between our 
southern ports and those of Europe by direct 
lines. 

The new line, proposing such connection, 
vill deal mainly with such countries as by cli- 
matical and similar reasons might most likely 
furnish that class of immigrants which wiil sup 
ply the deficiency in a manner most desirable 
to the South and equally agreeable to the set 
tlers. I*rom Italy alone thirty thousand per 
sons emigrated to South America in 1868, while 
nearly all would have se lected our southern 
States if homestead provisions had been offered 
them and the circuitous route of the present 
line of travel had not been too expensive. 

I commend to your attention the following 
statistical table, showing the number of immi- 
grants and passengers during 1867, 1868, and 
1869 from countries lying within the isother- 
mal zone of our southern States and southern 
Kurope, wherein the Mediterranean and Ori- 
| ental Steam Navigation Company proposes to 


\ 
2 } 
, aha 


»-tormer 


COUNnLrY, 


from the following countries 


Passengers not 
immigrants. 


Immigrants. 










of lO . Passengers ar- 
867. 1868. 1869. oe a 
186; rived in 186). 
357 537 1,495 | 
82 STO 1,123 > 
320 294 S7 = 
1,585 1,554 1,488 a 
15 6 Ss 
4,656 405 3,650 
55 . 16 { & 
324 173 184 k 
3 23 18 yo 
5519 6,707 12,874 = 
25 b 65 an 
; 3 2 
23 , "gee os 
4 4 “x5ese 
3} - > heaton 
331 342 1) PLOTS 
- ma, Es 
19 21 - So AOO 
] $ 2 
12,103 14,026 21,425 14,822 
342,162 282,189 302,009 37,082 


* Estimated. 


_ trom these countries there have, in the last 
‘iree years, more than forty thousand immi- 
grants arrived on our shores, of which it is safe 

assume that not more than four thousand, if 
that many, have reached the South. 

Among the various causes of this unequal 
distribution it is by no means the least that 
7 veral of the southern States, as Alabama, 

ississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, 
Within the territory of which there are not less 
than forty-nine million acres of public land, 
are restricted by the act of June 26, 1866, to 
homestead entries. As long asthe South can- 
not secure her proportion of intelligent Euro- | 
pean immigration, not only her own growth in 
population — and prosperity will move tardily, 


| 
| 


but also the harmony of our national inter- 
est will suffer. Consulting the last official au- 
thorities regarding our immigration ancine the 
quarter ending December 31, 1869, we find of 
76,938 immigr: rants |i unded in the Unite 7 States, 
there arrived in— 









New ANNO a a a eas a aad cas eseci ci banbaiyieth 2,369 
Bei citiden sidered dria vedo tcbewose vnekciacs i 761 
Key West.. eS ads tesla: 
Charleston, South Carolina.......0......0..... , 64 
25 acc akashennnaseveneasbieds doaneiee 5 
St. Mary’s, Georgia.... 2 
EE Me EE scucttasuceoserwivaiaes’ ercaeanae ieee ] 
IO xc ncushokdatbacdisincranswetoceuctibubsauiensmbaacarsandion $565 


or not quite six per cent. of the aggregate for 
that section, which comprehends nearly half of 
the territory of our Union. 
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Llo. or Reps. 


lt is a moderate estimate, that by direct 
and other judicious pro 
» would be qui idrupled, or in 
other words, instead « eighteen thou- 
the “South would 
less than seventy 


timer conunection 


Vision this rat 


yf abc put 
sand immigrants per annum, 
receive an influx of not 
thousand. 

Liberal homestead provisions accompanying 
the priceless boon of civil liberty, educational 
advantages, and material prosperity will soon 
induce the frugal It: ilians, the industrious Swiss, 
southern Germans and Austrians, the busy 
l’renchmen and Spaniards, of whom every year 
thousands emigrate to Bri azil and other South 
American States, to seek the sunny portion of 
our Rept ibl ic as more congenial to their customs 
and pur The y will bring with them the 
elements oftheir peasant and mechanical skill ; 
their experience in wine, silk, rice, and even 
and dials and added to the 
economical value of their experienced labor in 
diversified branches and staples, a cash capital 








cotton eulture 


of not less than $7,000,000 of gold per annum. 
[iis needle for me to weary you with quo 
tations from the highest politico-economical 
authorities in favor of an: ideas ul policy creat 


ing ecmmerce and encouraging immigration to 
that section of our country so lately swept by the 
tempest of civil war, and I proceed, therefore, 
to another feature of importance, 
OUR HOME INDUSTRY 
lt is contemplated in the bill which invites 
your attention and approval, Mr. Speaker, 
that the ships of the proposed line shall be 
constructed according to models dictated by 
the Navy Department, from materials exclu 
sively the production of the United States; 
that they shall be built in American ship 
yards and machine-shops, and that they shall 
be adaptable alike for cheap conveyance ot 
passengers, merchandise, and mails in peace, 
and for defense and aggressive measures 
time of war or public danger. It is furth: 
provided that all vessels of this line shall ly 
framed of iron and be propelled by steam. 
The advantages of iron over wooden vess¢ 
consist in their greater rigidity, durability, 
buoyancy, capacity, and strength, and numeri 
cally e xpressed, amount to more than fifty pe 
cent. ‘The cost of building iron vessels in the 
United States, because of the patronage be 
stowed upon England, exceeds, according to 
reliable estimates, the ruling prices on the 
Clyde by about thirty-three per cent. 
The Delaware river, near Chester, and the 
Ohio, near Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, would 
afford the most ample facilities for the con 
struction of iron ship-yards. All the ma 
terial required could be found at or cheaply 
transported to these points, at the same time 
all needed accommodations for the workmen, 
orif other localities were found preferable, 
| then the iron plates and other metal part 
|| could be made after approved models and 
| shipped without waste and in required quan 
|| tities from our great workshops to the ship 
'| yards. The architect no longer accumulate 
‘| around his building stores of unfinished mate 
rial or —_ to its cost unemployed capital, 
but depends upon diversified industries for th 

| economical results of skill and capital applied 
in proximity to the raw material. 


BUT WE BUILD BETTER SHIPS 


Concerning the first voyage of the bark Iron 
Age the Liverpool Journal ot Commerce says: 


| ‘* We haveto announce the arrival of the splendid 
| new American bark lron Age, Captain Grabtre 
from Galveston. This is the first iron vessel built 1 
America, and she reflects great credit on her build 
ers.”’ . ’ . “She is classed A Ni 
fortwenty years, and from her beautiful lines an 
| model she will hold her own with any vessel tha 
floats.’’ 


The inglish vessels are inferior to our 
quality of material and of construction. 
| 


Recent experiments upon the comparative 
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| hship plate ha 
esu Lverag ten ‘ 
! men, 41,505 pound 
: : 
( re tensile strength o 
en, 45,272 pounds per square 
Li ff " vor of American 
f y ! tha 1 a revi 
yu d ra i n ruct ot I ) 
refurnishe our 1ODS W an ample 
of tor 1 mac! ry the advantage 
r skilled in routine will be so great that 
will reduced by another se 
1 On ac int of these and other add 
at I » not h te to assert that 
\ ( 1 be built on the Delawar ven 
over fi per cent. more than in 
iro i tha ir ship-builders and iron 
nut ire! New Yorl Philadelph 
I ! 1 other favorable } ition will 
‘ v nd, I doubt not, succes il 
m ht n the Clyde, Tyne, 
4 1 2 
i ri bhame 
0 nt I avail myself of the opinion 
' \x m Por ol mr t ? { 
iiSt i re tative 0O our ; 
t defensible river th 
f | rs, with | the iro 
I VPhiladeiphia, it « li be made 
i ! ( { pu 
‘ ‘ the river bove Chester 
ut 1in the United States for the 
i i I I I 1adcep W LLer. ] is 
in i rogiotr na why aac nt to a 
ubject to its onerous t 
All you want are dock und oden ones, 
i not « over >200,000 each. 
\ in ( 1 lintense business done 
! ten ye mm ironmstiy Our Government 
rkkKening to the necessity of rescuing our com 
e from the hands ofthe English, and must neces 
lm year to crant liberal drawbacks and 
rutil w n stand on our legs again.” 
ihe opening ol our commerce in new direc 
li not only revive our ship-building, 
| by its ramifications invigorate and 
; ° Mae } ; : 
nimate many auxiliary branches of our in 
1s apparent, that by inaugurating 
‘icy similar to that afforded by our com 


shipping can and 


tors to their citizens, our 
and lines of ocean steamers 


estab- 


v } u : 
hed as last as the requirements of commerce 
emand. It must not be that the ships of the 
tion to whom we mainly attribute our mari- 
lisasters, shall continue to supersede the 


‘ off 


vith 


Ss, and bear 
own commerce 


ir own port 


» prizes of our 








other nations. Itis safe for us to follow the sug- 
estions wisely expressed by our President in 
iS inaugural address; *’ Our prostrate com- 
merce is to be rebuilkt.’’ 
) communication of our ports with 
ithern Murope will not only restore to us 
egitimate profits ol ‘ean Carriage, but it 


| diverge to our iteetame the greater share 


iSngland’s enormous transit trade, and enrich 
our merchants, underwriters, manufacturers, 
id agreultural producers. In addition to 
ese udvantages, the immediate construction 
of the contemplated line will substantially and 
CCONnOMCALLY augment 
‘ I 4 \ POW 
no secret what service the Peninsu- 
i Omental Company re ndered to King 
iin the Crimean war. 1 his company pos- 
ed a ileet of fifty-seven steamers, with an 
t oun if eighty-four thousand tons 
nal these means she ¢ mveyed sixty thou 


= 


y thousand oflicers, and twelve 
| horse besides: 


uni ; artille ry carriages and 

t rwWar material, with ease and dispat ch to 
entofwar. Inthe Indian mutiny she ren 

lered equally important services. It is also a 
Listorn fact of the highest importance what 


was audits by the Cunard ijine in the impudent 
‘Trent affair. Her steamers were in readi- 
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day's notice to carry ten thou- 
sand anada against our Republic. 
We know, also, what service our merchant 
marine rendered in our latewar. What would 
we have done without its magnificent trans- 
ports? How could we have enforced our block- 
ade without the aid of ourarmed merchantmen? 
Our Navy, Mr. Sp eaker, is not like the Army. 
The peculiar isolation we enjoy geograp hically 
land, which by remoteness from any 
formidable land force permits us in times of 
peace to our Army to a mere nucleus 
or cadre, does not exist in regard to our Navy. 
Our land forces, through the natural aptitude 
of our citizens for military acquirements, may 
e speedily increased to meet almost any emer- 
But not so in the Navy. Efficiency 
in the Navy depends upon not only a thorough 
familiarity with the of navigation, 
engineering, and naval gunnery, but a long 
training and practical experience in seaman- 
ship; and it requires time-consuming, expen- 
sive, ar a gigantic preparations for the estab- 
shment of a nav yw hich would be necessary 
for the defense of thirteen thousand miles 
coast. 
[t is a well-established principle 
tatesmanship which says, ‘* In time of peace 
prepare for war.’’ We tested during our late 
struggle the absolute inadequacy of our schools 
at West Point and Annapolis for the exigencies 
issue. Let us profit by the lesson ! 
The bill before us not only provides for the 
construction of a handsome squadron of our 
ir fleet, at our a at any moment, but 
it even p to educate for us the officers 
to handl man the same. Is there not 
in accepting such an offer, almost 


on its 


reduce 


rency. 


sciences 


of 


of wise 


great 


roposes 


wisdom 


without expense to the Government ? 

[t is carcely po sible, Mr. Speaker, that 
ny bill introduced in this House can com- 
mend itself by more sound features of political 


economy and statesmanship than that now 
under consideration. 
I am aware there are opponentsto it. Some 


advocate the equipment of our merchant navy 
on the Clyde; others discountenance subsidies 
hape; and again others sneer at any 
movement of industry or commerce. 
Such men resemble in intelligence and foresight 
a custom-house officers in Liverpool, who, 
in 1784, seized the first shipment of American 
cotton under the belief that cottom could not be 
grownexceptin the British West Indies, or their 
private interests are so linked with the present 
prerogatives of the English flag 
blinded against our public benefit. I am sup- 
ported, however, in my views and advocacy of 
subsidies in favor of the speedy ests ablishment 
ofthe Mediterranean and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company, not only by legions of our 
own citizens of all sections and vocations in 
life, but also by the sympathy and incitement 
of all nations, directly or indirectly interested 
in the Mediterranean trade, England alone 
excepted. 

I have the honor here to refer to letters in 
my possession and addressed to me by the dis- 
tinguished des egy abt of several commer- 
cial Powers, which, by their geographical po- 
sition, are closely afiiliated with the material 
interests of the United States. His Excellency 
the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of I*rance writes: 


In any 


pione er 


1” 


Translation. | 
Frencu LEGATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, Aprié 18, 1870. 
Extract.) 
co + * * 

I regret that I eannot give you the desired statis- 
tical information concerning the commercial more 
ments of the Me diterranean ports, but you, ma; 
e asily be the same through the United State. 
lewation in Pa is. 

1 feel, however, like you, that the suecess of such 
an enterprise is of equally high interest for the Med- 
iterranean basin as for the United States, and will | 
be received in France with the greatest satisfaction. 


that they are || 


GLOBE 





His honor the ch: 
answered my lett 


irge qd atlaire 


r to him as follow és 


Translation. } 
LEGATION OF ITALY TO THE Unirep & 
W ASHINGTON A 
Extract.} 

I had already informed 1 ' 
project now before Congress of a direct line o| 
ers between the United States and the » 
Italy, and I doubt not but the plan will b ¥ 
with great pleasure in Italy. ; 

For the purpose of answering your request ¢ 
tis tic al inform ution concerning the trade 
Italy and the United States, I have inclosed a < 
mary extract Of official re ports published 
Government. 


Ilis 


Switzerland writes as follows: 








honor the acting consul gene; 


GENE! 
at ASHINGTON, April 20. 
sxtract, 


CONSULATE 


AL OF SWITz! 


Aithough an wel ind country, having no 
still Switzerland is connected by imp yrtant 
highways with such ports as Genoa 
Leghorn, well known for their commercial] jg), 
ance. 

The roads now contem ing 
menced over the great mountain passes of t 
Gotthardt” and *Splugen”’ will open to It: 
more especially those mentioned above, 
of South Germany l 


Spez 


plated and about b 


alian } 
the in 
and Switzerland, and no I 
able doubts can exist that a direct st 
conducted with judgment and safety, will soo; 
the northern lines Lng land, 1 
Northern German Confederation. 
The vast amount of freight which n 
ment at Havre, Antwerp, Bremen, or He 
surely seek southern ports, for a continuous 1 
to Genoa and Legh will induce manufa 
and producers to employ the nearest route. 
Permit the undersigned to express the ho; 
soonan American steamship line will be establis 
to connect the ports of the Mediterranean 
shores of the United States. It willbe caleu 
largely increase the commerce between the 
bordering on that sea and this continent, a 
to those who establish it safe and large retur 
their investments. 





tmshi 





ol 


thi » ana \ 


ra 


Again, his honor the chargé d'affair 
Greece acknowledges my letter to him 
aes 
following: feria 

eemi-oliciai, | 
LEGATION OF HIS MAJEST ogy G ¢ 


W ASHINGTON, A 


Extract. 


Ido not hesitate to say that & direct 
munication between the two countries would, | | 
convinced, be one of the most eflicient ways ot 
ing that very desirable result, and prove to both ; 
| high national importance. ' ; ri 

Greece is rich in all the naturé ul products of t cin 

perate climes. Ler oils, her wines, her fruits 
| second to none; her marbles too famous to requ 
comment. In return all American manuf 
agricultural, household and other macl 
implements in partic uli ir would find there ; 
and advantageous market. 


ih 


In this connection I also gratefully ackn 
edge the favor of perusal of valuable com 
mercial statistics of the Austrian and Hunga 
rian monarchy, kindly tendered to me by 
excellency the envoy extraordinary and m 
ister plenipotentiary of that country. 

In regard to the Austrian mona 
lowing extract of a letter from Hon. John J Ja 
our minister to the Austrian court, will find 1! 
application : 


rchy the ve 


Extract. ] 
LEGATION OF THE | 
WASHINGTON, Septembe 
| * s tt & i ; 

It is so clearly for the advantage of Aust: 
secure for her chief sea-port the proper trade, ! 
diverted to the benefit of Prussia, that 1 am in 
to anticipate on the part of the Austrian Gover 
ment, whose present policy liberal and progré 
ive, such action in this regard as will condu 
only to the commerce of the empire, but to the 

portant interests which you are preparing to ¢ 
velop. 
Letters from the first commercial hous¢ 
|| Lisbon, Cadiz, Malaga, Barcelona, Marseu! 
Genoa, Leghorn, Messina, Brindisi, Trieste, 
Constantinople, Port Said, Alexandria, an 


nany 


NITEI 


Algiers have been received by the compan) 
of this steamship line, and leading journals 
‘| of Europe advocate the enterprise. 
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,g st CONG....2D SESS. Payment of Pensions—Mr. Creb: Llo Rul 
Swiss Government is sO anxious for the Payment of Pensions. shall, in addition to the bonds now required 
ment of a line of steamers from this|} = # #2 -—- be further required to enter into add yaa is 
to Genoa that she has offered $20,000 |} SPEECH OF HON. JOHN. CREEBS, eae oie ae ee te attorana 
ribution for the transportation of her OF ILLINOIS ekg the duties reqwired of t n DY toils act, W 
t Mik LW wit { 
nas volunteered either to take stock [x tur Ho or RepreseNtarivi { hit { S i t ; : "said ‘ | 
= ompany or to give a direct subsidy. May 12, 1870 Lted, o1 i State court ex 
eee yould in a similar manner contribute Phe House having underconsideration the bill (H ae Pte Sear 1 
cingd 1 vanizing a directand continuous inter- hi. No. 1987) to define the duties of pension ager itt yt 
ve rr team with our couniry. Other || to prescribe the manner 5 pensions id f © | ' \ 
( ill use still greater eflorts to make other purposes eners . a eae ™ Ae ‘an 
Le yrtant enterprise a complete SUCCESS 5 Mr. CREBS said counties ¢ Y pari hes to u hy ior rs as may 
bed 1 1e combined interest manifested jr isti- Mr. Speaker: The subject of the proper domicile dor permanently resident therein, and 
; cpec ion that this American steam method of paying pensions to those brave men dd = of - N mon h 0 Fania) \pril " als 
e} only will be lucrative and highly bene- || who have lost limbs in their country’s service, | Oct: ry in each and every year vot any cha 
k that it will be the powertul vanguard || or have sacrificed their health upon its altar, || W&atever to the pensions ; hse 
> \merican ventures on every sea. and to the wives, mothers, fathers, or children ey ree . + 1 . ‘hits rt ( 7 - 
9 | close my remarks 1 may be per of those who have died that their country might ind for each pa ts wade by hi \ 
to say & WOr {in regard to our southern || live, has for a long time past attracted the |} | ee nat as . a 
h the new line proposes to embrace. tention of those interested in the welfare of SE {. ope  furthe y= icted, ‘I — 
I re glance al the sea front of our conti- | the nation’s brave defenders. And while all v yu her: ‘Ul 1 which pensions al para 
a will make it readily appear that internal || will admit that the a granted as pen ee DEAD OECD Bh SAS OES OF. 2 Vonmissioner 
il im vements and the remarkable energy of || sion to the recipients of the same is wholly 7 ’ ho ised to aunbloy at ae litio ye 3 a8 ta 
ens, rather than natural advantages, || inadequate to the services rendered, yet all | be ne ary for bim to carry et into eff 
z ide New York a great commercial em- | agree that under the circumstan ees it is the hot however, exceeding , h vouchers to | 
dine ». Her harbor is ne ither commodious |} best the Government can do at the present of Ae veges tb pk caeahin beth earth of th 
? } in in de iranie proximity to the ocean ; the || time in their behalf. act, and such v puch rs » prepared, together with a 
ae ces of winter and the necessity of arti- But while we cannot do better, in an nount; for || SOM PIES Mes OF BS PORN OFase SO CONRSY OF DATS 
defi a are grave objections. | these recipients now, it is a burning shame to oe ee Sanete vr nt \ | ’ . i ae one 
\ N rfolk, 1 in contrast, has a spacious narbor, || the Government that by her laws it is rendered nonth, resald, re tue payment oF | 
leep water, universally mild climate, and |} go difficult and expensive to the pensionersto || °O'°-  , 
nburs tary advantages. Sheltered behind the Vir- t obtain the little mite grat ited them by tl he ** best n the re nt of the youch ! li ‘ si 
us ANS, possesses the same preéminent | Government on earth.’’ Nine tenths of these is provided in tion four of thi st, it shall | 
= sas a sea-port onthe Atlantic which || pensioners are poor, deprived of limbs or | GU\S.08 the | ee me 4 terete 
hope t in Franeiseo, guarded by the Golden Gate, || health, or protectors, by the ravages of war; <a a S-examninetion note ihe cocrestual i th 
.. ‘th njoys on the Pacilic, ter Pore 36 aud will |! and in mz uny, yea, very many Cases, their only || tist furnished him, as provided in tron four of tht 
. tely connected with the existing and || sup port is the Government aid in the way of be BBG LO, SERIA CAC DG RY TOQUILS Bib POBMONSTE LO 
pective system of canals, rivers, railways, || their pension; and yet we, under our present <i aakes | ii eae eae Ohi oem 10 ¥ ill we ban re 
iland lakes. Througha combination of || laws, permit them to be paid but twice a year, uch postmaster and ex eficio pension agent that bi 
. iu ro papel presents geograph- || and require of them ane mt ense of ten or twenty | eee a rit hin oe hoe aed that encheneneln 
mmercial, and defensive features per- 1 dollars to make their semi-annual collections. || on the day of th presentation of such pen 
AIT ES t to the proposed legislation contemplat- |} This is all wrong, and should be prev« a tilicate 18 a resident oF such county, and stating 
Y ( tablishment of steamship line S. Nor- | away can be found Lo tha it end. : nOW jon 5 2 mS ae ‘at ' An \, =a 
me of the natural termini of great high- || The Committee on Invalid Pensions on the of ine se of remo) ( als ands “ F unekaieter’ had 
to the sea, being the most favorable || 13th of December last presented to this House |) e/icio pension ag ber sby further authori 
‘the valuable resources and traflic of || a bill which. I am free to admit, in some of its to oattet : STonaie vo 


Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and her port |} fe 
tural gateway to the air-line trade with | 
ithern Europe and the Orient. i 


atures is an improve ment on the pre sent sys 
tem olf paying pensions, and s lat t 


lly examining the] 
nd making 


roper, carefully n 


to pension; 
ay ince t pensione such ¢ 


rope rent, i! by amendments offered, coming from ‘the same || deaths. re tn auth ah 
pre see stretch of country which lies west of the || committee, they have improv ed their bill as || known, to which they have removed, and any o 
’ \ileghany or untains, eml racing the cities of || first introduce d, and in an important particu information ne may consider of interest, or whic 
ritt “oO » Tole ‘i } : lay rol Lil t ui s be l x2 ti 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Columbus, Toledo, Cin- || lar, by the amendment last offered, directing | (2¥ thom Lime th) time be regu Hatt tiie ts 


ft cinnati, and Louisvi ill e, and the States of Vir- 
































> i payments to be made quarterly instead of semi- || before the day of paying pensions, as provided 1 
yr inia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Lowa, |} annually, as under the present system. But | this act, return said list of pensions correeted by him 
a pcche Nebraska, and oyae those further south, are || still the bill, according to my judgment, fails p, ee l, or by mail, to the ni 1Cl 
uel rectly | interested in this new and cheap line | to meet the great wants of pensioners, and tor Sea. 6. And be it further « snoted. That on tl ‘ 

transit, and will participate in the imme- || that reason, on the 12th dé s - January las st, I | ceipt of the pension list as atoresaid by the Co 

y ‘ > results growing out of the Government | prepared and submitted to he Hou 1se 1 b ill fil paar pth cn Rane, Be. hall car Sal Pope mnt nc . 

c utronage in favor ol this grand conception {| which was referred to the Committee on Roce to pensions he shall note the -and at | 
© nding ot} a . "Oca « ] vets ea | . » . } > ‘ eo . e ' y 
H iding to national progress and greatness. || lid Pensions, and whi ch il was permitted three days before pensions provided 

Tt e topography of the country lying within || the House on the 25th of February last to offer Saint t Wateeae an ta Rixistane ‘Preesare 

s\ ad ° o4 ? . . ( 1O ra ir nt on the istan asul 
_* pe plainly i indicates to the mind of the || as a substitute for the bill now before the || New York for the exact sum due the pensioner 
eo ‘sman, merchant, and soldier what vast || House, which bill, with an amendment to the || such quarterly payment, and shall transmit for all 

fine : x . . a ‘ “2 ‘ | «a . 7 : . . } 1 ensioner tue county to postil t and « 
ests are involved in this magnificent yet || first section, I send to the Clerk’s desk to be | Ph” os Pine wane Fe ceentt coauiieehi 
the eh ae ~ . : : 1] offtcro eC] me ‘ t¢ l county, equiring iil 
“ very fee sible scheme. I venture the opinion |} read. take the necessary proof in each ease, and upon tl 
ine ‘ mn - 1 =—T - Ce al en : 
his route will, i in - near future, become || Che Clerk read as follows: pre of <s required by the Commissioner of Pensio 
nd ; : a » £ ll thereupor 9 rer to the 

— centre . 5 rece oes ‘ : ‘ . su eing made h iall thereupon pa ove! 

ral channe Lo { commerce from the Strike out all after the enacting clause and in nensioner the warrant, taking his receipt upon t 
thern lakes to the verge of the Atlantic |! the following: voucher for the same, and he shall thercupon im 
e, receiving support from the domestic || That all pensioners of the United States, whethe mediately transmit such vouchers to the Commi 

: ' YY i f Doss ' 
odue ead . terr of the military, nav ul, or marine service, trom and ner of Pensio 
. tion of two fifths of our whole territory. after the 1s td ay of January, 1871, shall be paid such c. 7. And be it further ted, J epostm 
\ direct water and railway line from the Ohio pensions as they may be entitled to by law, quarterly, ters and ex officio pension agent ) vide (for int 

tria t Lac Virginie a ca ae will irresistibly deflect at the county seats of eac h and every c¢¢ ul t acta hereby authoriz to ionia er all oat i 
1c, 1 e agr ue imal: ta the seatofjusticein parishe of the veral l ma e ne ry in preparing the vouchers, 6 
mn *~ ic ultural and industrial treasure $ irom Territories of the Union in which said p mi ter any otheroathsthat ber ry und 
Gove er one million square miles of country, and || atthe timebe domiciled onthe Ist days in the mont © provisions of this bill 1 he or she isauthoriz 
rogr r the trade of the net-work of railroads || of January, April, July , and Setem »in each and to use @ seal, to pres ved by the Commissior 
luce! ad f ifteer a 2 a ae every year,except W hen the Istday oithesaidl Li { Pensions, to Vv ly the ig? ares on 
ing f ite en hundr d miles of river navigation may be On Bandéys, and in such es han onthe achiaie nemibihabic witness whe eal awee tals 
r to embraced in this area. \\ hen consumms uted, next< lays the reatter: andinthe District of Columbia or who shall ma tia atiirmation to any voue 

W — will become unquestionably ya sub- payment a all be sendin at the oflice of ae one s rany other oath made necessary or peeves by 
ma "a bF sioner of Pensio and not elsewhere: Provided, ! visions of this bill, shall be deemed guilt 
ust ime element of onward progress, indicatin 1g That payment be pers ons laboring ur - Jegal di perjury, and on conviction thereof shall be 
sel genius of the ener rgized millions of free > abilities may be made to the guardian such per neal in one r more than thre 
, . / / } . ft ' *, . ; ° Y rt rt 
Priest ‘n who, under the inspirations of C hristianity || sons: And provided further, imat pen $ payabl e diser of the ¢ ir ju wy ng th 
and peace. ara}; ee aaa J ays oO persons 1n Lloreign countries inay be mace i Q t furth el eu, lat 
a, a peace, are in this liberal epoch entering || jn¢ to the provisions of existing law t y pension agent who ki 
mi pany na career of material deve lopment which Se And be it further enacted, Shat the several wilifully, or ior the purpose of defranding t 
purnais “psregates the sum of individual successes in || postumasters at th al of counties and Government ling the 
ms . Bia aes . a f seat of justice in parishes the several Stat j ‘ person ' 
. esti forms of enterprise unparalleled in || ‘hopritories of the Union are hereby made and consti ilse | ition or fi 
€ history of the world. ‘| tuted ex officio pension agents ofthe United Sta ind rwa I he 
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re 
Ho. or Reps 
payment of pension whatever from the United States 
(iovernment, shall be deemed to be guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 


fined in any sum not less than $100 nor more than 
0, and be imprisoned not exceeding two years, 
the discretion of the court or jury trying the case. 
0, And beat further enacted, That the payment 
» be made to the postmasters and ex officio pension 
gents for their services under the provisions of 
this bill shall be paidtothem through the Post Office 
Department of the Government, in such manner a 
may be agreed on between the Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of the Interior; and it is hereby 
made the duty of the Commissioner of Pensions, in 
his annual report, to give the whole number of 
pensioners on the rolis; the number in each branch 
of the service, and for what service the pensions 
were granted; the number of the several different 
; the number added to the list during the year; 
the number dropped by reason of death, marriage, 
or other cause; the total amount paid for pension 
during the year; and the separate amount paid to 
postmasters and e. officio pension agents for their 
ervices rendered under the provisions of this act, 
SEC. 10, And be at further enacted, That in cases 
where from sickness or any other cause pensioners 
cannot come personally to the county seat for pay- 
ment, thatthe postmaster and ex officio pension agent 
is hereby required to go to their residence and take 


the necessary proof, and make the payment at the | 
expense of the pensioner: Provided, That in addi- 


tion to what is paid him by the Government under 
the provisions of this bill he or she shall not be per 
mitted to charge such pensioner above ten cents a 
mile going to his or her place of residence. 

Sec. ll. And be it further enacted, That the office 
of pension agent, and everything connected there- 
with asnow provided by law, from and after the date 


when this law shall go into effect be, and the same || 


are hereby, repealed, 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect and be in force from and after the Ist day 
of January, 1871. 

Mr. CREBS. Mr. Speaker, some two or 
three weeks after I had offered this bill for the 
auction of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Lawrence] presented a bill containing 
many of the provisions to be found in this; 
and on the 25th of February another bill, 
almost a copy, was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bur.er,] and 
in the particulars in which his bill differs from 
this, if considered by the House as practica- 
bie, will suit my views and wishes, and, as I 
believe, the wants of pensioners better than 
mine. His bill proposes that payments shall 
be made bimonthly; this, that they shall be 
paid quarterly, and in that respect, if practica- 
bie, L prefer his bill to this. 
tion which was carefully considered by myself 
before offering this bill, and I came to the con- 
clusion that quarterly was as often as payments 
could be made in justice to the Government, 
and I am happy to find that the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, which I am satisfied is 
endeavoring to labor for the best interests of 
both the Government and the pensioner, have 
on reflection been willing to adopt the views 
expressed in this bill, so far at least as quar- 
terly payments are concerned, and | trust the 
House will go even further than the committee 
have gone, and adopt the bill as a whole which 
| have presented. 

I do not, Mr. Speaker, desire to trespass 
upon the time of the House in any extended 
remarks on the bill under consideration, but 
will simply call attention to the purposes in- 
tended, and leave tothe sound judgment of the 
House the propriety of its adoption. 

The first section provides that payment of 
pensions shall be made quarterly at the county 
seat of each county and the seat of justice of 


But it was aques- | 





each parish in the United States, and at the 


office of the Commissioner of Pensions, in the 
city of Washington ; and by the amendment I 


offer it is further provided that pensioners liv- | 


ing in foreign countries shall be paid under 
existing laws, and that persons laboring under 
legal disabilities shall be paid through or to 
their legal guardians. 

The second section provides that the post- 
masters at all county seats, or seats of justice 
in parishes, shall be ex officio pension agents, 
ae are required to give bond for the faithful 


performance of their duties, in addition to the | 


bonds now required of them by law, in the sum 


Payment of Pensions—Mr. Crebs. 


of 35,000, or in such other sum as the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions may name, to be given with 
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securities, to be approved by the collector of 


internal revenue of the district, or by a judge 


of a State court exercising-common law juris- | 


diction over the county or parish where such 
postmaster and ex officio pension agent shall 
reside, 

The third section provides that postmasters 


shall be ex officio pension agents, and shall | 


pay all pensioners in their counties or parishes 
in three days after the Ist days of January, 
April, July, and October in each year, free of 
charge, to the pensioners, and shall receive 
from the Government thirty cents for each pay- 


ment, making $1 20 foreach pensioner per year, | 


the same to be paid through the Post Office De- 
partment by the Government to the pension 
agent. ‘The number of pensioners now on the 
rolls in round figures is two hundred and forty 
thousand, and to paythem by this method will 
cost the Government about two hundred and 
eightythousand dollars per year, while under the 
present system the two hundred and forty thou- 
sand pensioners, in order to collect their small 
pittance from the Government, must pay at the 
very lowest calculation the sum $1,200,000 per 
annum ; and this would be only supposing the 
charge to each pensioner for drawing his semi- 
annual payment, $2 50, and I appeal to the 
pensioners throughout this broad land to say 
whether I have not placed it rather below than 
above the real cost of collection ; and while it 
costs the Government much, | am free to say 
it can pay it more cheaply than the pensioner 
can collect it; and whether it can or not, itis 
the duty of the Government to see that its pen- 
sioners receive the full sum given them by 
law, and that no part of it shall go into the 


| pockets of claim agents or middle men, between 


the Government and the recipient of its bounty. 

‘The fourth section provides that all necessary 
vouchers, upon which pensions are to be paid, 
shall be prepared at the oflice of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and under his auspices, and 


| he is authorized to supply such additional clerks 


as may be necessary, and, while I am not pre- 
pared to say just what number of clerks may be 
necessary, | think I can safely say to the House 
that an additional number of fifty, at first-class 


_ salaries of $1,200 each per year, aggregating 
| the sum of $60,000, will be ample for the addi- 


tional labor by this bill added to the office of 
Commissioner of Pensions. The section fur- 
ther provides that one month before the pen- 


sions are due and payable, by the provisions 


of this bill, the vouchers prepared, together 


_with a list of all the pensioners in the county 


or parish, shall be transmitted by mail to the 
postmaster and ex officio pension agent at least 
a month, as | have before stated, before the 
payment of pensions is due, thus giving to the 
Commissioner of Pensions two mouths in which 
to prepare vouchers before payment, and three 
months in which to prepare vouchers and keep 
up accounts with the pensioners. 

The fifth section provides that so soon as 
the postmaster shall receive the vouchers and 


| the list of pensioners, as provided in the fourth 
| section, he shall make immediate inquiry and 


examination as to the correctness of the list 
furnished him by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and that for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment he shall be invested with the right of 
requiring all pensioners in his county or par- 
ish to come before him and exhibit their pen- 
sion certificates. And that he may in all cases 
know that the party holding the certificate is 
the real party to whom the pension is due, the 
agent by this section is authorized to require of 
him an oath of identity; and if the pension 
agent should not be fully satisfied by the oath 
of the party alone of identity, for the better 
protection of the Government the agent is 
authorized to require other witnesses to prove 
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real party entitled to the pension. And o,. 
other hand, to prevent unreasonable exao:. 
it is provided that a friend of the » ee 
may present the certificate, who shall 
to the satisfaction of the postmaster 
officio pension agent that he receiyed 
the pensioner, and that onthe date of 
ation the pensioner was living and 
of the county or parish in which he «|: 
to reside, and that he or she was y 
person named in the certificate. 

And the section further, in general, ; 
the agent to satisfy himself of the identiy 
claim to pension of every one who 
son or by proxy may present a certifies; 
his inspection, thus rendering it morajl; 
possible that any fraud can be practiced’ 
the Government by false personation : and 
further made the duty of the agent to ¢ 
note, on the list furnished him from the 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, all deg 


} 


pr 
} 
I 


| and removals from the county and to thee 


| from whence they removed or to whieh : 





and, if known, to also uote the county and Sta: 


removed, and all other information that to jj 
may be regarded of interest or that may 
asked of him by the Commissioner of Pensio, 
atanytime. And after he shail thus have ep, 
pleted the list of pensioners for his county, 
least ten days before the days of paying 
sions, he shall return the list by mail ty 
Commissioner of Pensions, for his informa: 
as to the number and names of pensi: 
be paid in said county or parish. 

It seems to me that by this system the G 
ernment can know and will know the loca 
of every pensioner upon the rolls, and can j) 


| no event be compelled to pay any but thos: 
| entitled by law to pensions: 


and it will hay 
an agent in the immediate vicinity to give noti 
whenever a pension under the law should 
cease, or when by the increased disability of 
the claimant the pension should be enlarged 
and it will inaugurate a system whereby | 
Government can exercise a fatherly supervis 
ion over the conduct and wants of the pe 
sioners upon its bounty. 

The sixth section provides that so so 
the list of pensioners in each county ora 
county or parish shall be returned to and 
ceived by the Commissioner of Pensions, « 


| rected as it may be by the postmaster, it sha 


be his duty, after its examination, to note the 
amount due each person inscribed upon th 
list, and carefully file the same away for futur 
reference ; and that he shall then make out, 1) 
the name of each pensioner, a warrant on th 
Assistant Treasurer at New York for the exac' 
sum due the several pensioners in the coun) 
or parish for the quarterly payment next pr 
ceding, and shall transmit the warrants for a 
pensioners in the county or parish to the post 
master at the couuty seat, requiring him | 
take the necessary proofs in each case; aut 
having, as he will, the vouchers prepared a 
the office of the Commissioner of Pensions 1 
his hands, he will require of them such proo 
as are now required by law or by order ot | 
Pension Bureau; and when he has taken su 
proofs as shall be required to prove the rgi 
of the applicant to payment all the agent ha 
to do is to hand over to the pensioner the wat 
rant intended for him, and already made 0 
in his or her name, and for such warrant tax’ 
a receipt from the pensioner upon the back 
at the foot of the voucher, so the proo!s! 
the right to the payment and the receipi for "' 
same shall appear together. 

By this system no money passes through t 
hands of agents. All the Government has | 
do is to place quarterly in the hands of © 
Assistant Treasurer at New York the su! 
required to make the payment, and the Com 


missioner draws upon that fund, in favor © 


the pensioner, in his, the pénsioner’s, ow! 


that the party holding the certificate is the || name, and unless by forgery no one can ota 








note t 
upon 


for fntne 
hOT TUL 
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i but the pensioner alone. It may pos- 
. urged that such drafts might be forged 


‘money be lost either to the Government or 
pensioner ; and | admit this might be so, 
‘+ is certainly no easier to be done than 
the present system. Now the money 

js not paid, but a draft on some bank 
Government depository is given the pen- 
_and he or she only draws the money 
sing and selling the draft drawn by 
agent of the district in favor of 
pensioner ; : and while I know that it would 
otter, it it could be so, that the pensioner 
| go to the Treasury of the Government 
ireceive in funds the exact amount due, 
as this cannot be done, the safest way is to 
y by draft drawn in the pensioner’s name ; 
id us the Government must have proof that 
ney is being paid to the parties enti- 

to receive it, “th at can be best done by 

+ the pensioner go in person to the 
t of the Government and receive it, and 
revent the possibility of claim agents or 
ldie men of ny kind interfering and charg- 
pensioners for any service or pretended 


pen sion 


nder the prese ntsystem, orthe system pro- 
lin the bill of he committee, the pension 
tot the district fills up the voucher and 
idsit by mail to the pensioner, requiring him 
) before some justice of the peace or other 
r and make oath to the same, and have it 
fied, and if before a justice of the peace, 
iust take it to the county seat and get an 
tional certificate of magistracy ; and as 
are ne cessarily blanks in the voucher to 
filled, and the least error will reject the 
sicher when returned to the agent, the pen- 
ner in nearly all cases will go to some pen- 
| agent to get it properly prepared, and 
pay the charge for the same, be it little 
ich. And as | have said before, and say 
1, this Son VIy with fees to officers, will 
the pensioners of the Govern- 
not less than $1,250,000 annually. = It 
e pensioners could go direct to the agents, 
make their proofs there, and receive their 
y; all this trouble and expense would be 
woided ; but under the present - Pages as well 
s that proposed by the bill of the committee, 
ie agent pays for a large district, and every- 
ng must be done by mail, and my purpose 
this bill is to bring the agent for paying pen- 
ons and the pensioner face to face, and thus 
lee tually destroy, as | believe, the avocation 
that class of men who have been making 
money at the expense of the country’s brave 
fenders. 
it may be urged, Mr. Speaker, and has been 
ged on this floor, that many postmasters 
| be too ignorant to attend to this duty; 
ind it has been charged by the gentleman 
trom Missouri, chairman of the Committee 
ou Invalid Pensions, in effect, that the post- 
masters as a class are unscrupulous swin- 
dlers and unworthy the confidence of any one. 
i do not wish to do the gentleman injustice, 
md therefore quote his exact language. He 
says: 
‘Most of the postmasters in the country have 
me trading est: ablishment i in which the post oflice 
Kept. Some of them are not of a kin 1 that favo 
impresses the stranger who looksin upon it 
e the stage is waiting for the mail to be dis 
ited. This becomes the headquarters of all th 
sioners in the county. The head of the estab- 
ment is theclaim agent for all of them. He ha 
nopoly of the business licensed by your laws. 
pensioner’s money first comes to his hands, trom 
Lan amount of toll can be taken limited only 
conscience, In many cases the whole grist will 
‘ppropriated. Lis wares are liberally dealt ou 
ng tue interim between payments at extoruuon 
prices. Kvery fac uty is aflorded to entrap the 
‘ry and extort from the necessitous. Death 
uid never succeed in te ‘rminating the pension ot 


To him is 











es COs 


hil 
! 
1 


rf 


Stor to the claim-agent patemasiar, 

isted th edt uty of reporti: 1e deaths and maz 
‘sof all the pensioners in life 0 unty. Ofcourse 
ever occur until the agent's claim was 


© would 





", jndorsement on them forged, and thus | 


|| appointment, and stealing 


| and patiently * 


the Government have 
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fully discharged. Surely none can deny that facili 
ties are here afforded for iniquity, and as broad a field 
opened for fraud and oppression as the most uns 
pulous could desire. Far b tter to go on as we 
sulfer the ills’ of the present system 
than‘ fly to others’ still more oppressive and grind 








ing. Now the poo r pensioner has some little chai 
to avoir d the agent’s despotism; then he would hay 


}} none.” 


I was surprised to hear from the gentlema 
a charge so bold and so broadly made. We 
know that under present Republican rule « 
ruption st talks bro: \deast throughout the lengt! 
and breadth of the land; that the offices of 
been used 
advance party ends; that devotion to party, 
and not merit or capacity, has be 


} ' 
SUNDILY O 


+ ! ’ 
en The Tuie oO 
plunder the 


it I did not expect lo hear 


and 
order of the day. DB: 


) 
| the gentleman who holds so high a place in his 


identity of 


| guilty of perjury, and on 
impris oned not less than one nor more than 
di isereti on of the court or 


party make so grave a charge. ‘These post 
inasters, as well as the present pension agents, 
are the appointees of the present Administra- 
tion, and if one _ of appointees are so cor 
rupt may not the others be equally so? But, 
Mr. Speaker, | ac: not wish to be revarded 
indorsing the charge made by the gentleman, 
and I think he ought, out of respect for the 
President, at least have exempted his aged 
father from so sweeping a statement as 
quoted. I have faith to believe that the post 
masters of the country have both ability and 
honesty suilicient to perform all the d 
required of them by this biil 
sioners in this way will be iene far better 
protected than by any other system that has 
been advanced on this floor. [tis not really 
required that postmasters shall kee 
either with the pensi 
All the accounts \ 
the commissioner. 
the hands of the 
this system rece ive quart terly a pars el of drafts 
drawn in favor of parties named in each, and 
in payme nt thei ir whole duty consists in t sak ing 
the proots, G .elivering the warrant, and taking 
the ; Sates ; receipt, and then returning the 


»p accounts 
I 


oners or the Government 






be xe pt at the oth e of 
xT - ’ 
NO money passes through 


postmasters ; they simply by 


week 9 rs with the receipts upon the same to 
the Commissioner of Pensions at Washington 
city. 

The sever - section provides that postma 


ters, and ex officio pension agents, may admin 


ist 1 preparing vouch 


ers, or 


er all necessa ry Of iths 
that may be 
the claimant ; and it al 
izes them to procure a seal to be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Pensions, 
sign: itures to all papers 
sign; and t tion further provides that any 
pensioner or witne ss who shall | 
aflirmation to any 
oath made necessary by this act, shall be 
conviction s 


nece 


so author 


he sec 
make a fal 
oath or 
other 


three years, in the 
jury trying the same, this section being in 
tended to place every safeguard possible to pre- 
vent the Gr 

The eighth see pen 


ion provides that any 
agent made or appointed under the provisions 


‘ 


frauds upon yvernment. 


this bill. who shall knowi ngly, willf ullv, f 

the purpose of defrauding the Government, or 
aiding therein, aid, abet, advise, or ass! 

any person or persons, by false representa 
tions or pers onation, or b il rin rt 
in any other way or manner, to} Ire a pen 
sion, or any payment of pe itever from 
the Government, shall be deemed guilty of % 
high misdemeanor, and, on conviction, shall be 
fined not less than $100, nor more than 51,000, 


and be imprisoned not exceeding two years 


in the diseretion of the court or jury trying 
the same. 

The ninth section simply provides how pay 
ment shall be made by the Government to th 
rnp Ne for services rel dered by ther 
under the provisions of this bill, which can 
all ea Or ) neal ail cases > at 


ssary to prove the 


to verily their 
necessary for them to 


} . end , 
voucner or any 


shi ul | be 
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their simply withh 


iding money in their hands 
>the Government in favor of the 
Office Department, and the settlement 


ot the same ean be made in the city here 


between | Post Office Department and th 
T » 7 
be partment of the Interio 

it often happens, Mr. Speaker, that a pen 

! 

sioner 1s so enfeebled by disease as to be un 
able to leave his home; and under any law we 
Cal pass il will cost such a one something | 


draw a pension. 


A magistrate will not go to hi 


house wi hout pay 


oftentimes, and it seems to 
ine it would be unjustand lead to serious wrong 
to require the Government to send an agent to 
his or her home to pay the amount of pension 
the ex pense whol ly of the 
for were might claim, for con 
venience merely, that their pension be paid at 
their home, and as a compromise between the 
ight of the pensioner to be paid and the Gov 
otected, the tenth section pro 


due at Government 


this so mar ry 


e rime ntto be pr 
Vi s that 
cuuse pens 


ne county 


in cases of sickness or for any othe: 
loners cannot come personally to 
seat for payment, the postmaste: 
and ex officio pension agent shall be required 
to go to thelr res 
sary proof 
Government 


take the neet 
and the 


dence, and 
and make the payment, 
shall pay the same for such pay 
rvided in the bill for all others 
but that the pensioner shall pay the expenses 


of going, not exceeding, 


Inent aS is pl 


however, ten cents per 
,in the performance of this duty 
Under circumstances of this kind the pensioner, 





1e@, One® WAY 





if sick, would be required to pay such expense 
under the present system ; and to prevent 1m 
position on the Government ~ s billis intended 
to be framed so as to make it to the interest 
of each pensioner to come to re county seal 
for payment, but in cases where he or she can 
iot come that they still may get their pay. 

lheeleventh ection simp! y repeals; all form 
bye et; and the twellth secti 
shall go into effect on the Is 
January, 1871. 

1 have thus, Mr. Speaker, briefly stated | 
‘ope, the object, and the intentions 
iew in offerin bill for the consideratioi 

of the House, and I trust it may commend 
itself to its candid judgment. A change in ou: 
method of paying pensions is certainly needed. 
_— r our present system we have, | believ: 
e fifty-nine pension agents ; and it has beer 
stat ted upon this floor that their average salary 
making a total of $413,000 to be 
paid by the Government in the way of salary 
In addition to this sum paid by th 
Gove rnme nt, as | have before stated, not | 
than $1,250,000 has to be paid yearly by the pen 
sioners themselves to enable them to get thei: 
yearly stipend from the Government, making au 
aggregate, as the expenses of payment yearly 


laws on the su 
provides the law 


day ot 


i } 
nad i 


ng this 


is S7.000, 


alone. 


olf pensions, of the enormous sum of learly 
two million dollars; and in addition to this, all 
the post we, amounting to thousands and thou 
dollars. must be added, while unde: 
the system here proposed the whole expense to 

» (Government cannot exesed $200,000 ‘ Uh 
for while, as pro 
posed by the bill of the committee, the pension 
agent of the district must correspond with ea 
Pension Bureau only co 
one man in each county, thu 
system hei 
proposed creates no new offices, but require 
e to be performed by those now 

it does reduce the numbe 

lederal high salary now 
ence by turning out of oflice ‘all the pen 


sands of 


cost of postage will be less, 


pensioner, here the 
responds with 
largely reducing postage, Lhe 
the servi< 
existence; but 


olhicers ot 


in c 
have; mai as it is claimed 
i , ph ng pa 
the majority in this Hous 
reduce the expenses of the Government, 1 | 
nite with me inthe effort t 
expenses by lessening the 
» filled and s 


ihe gentleman from 


now 


be the p 


they will u 





number of oth 
salaries to be paid. 
Missouri, | Mr. Bensa 


“in. | inthe remarks he submitted t 











on the 15th of March last, when this same sub- 


‘ect was under consideration, declared thatthe | 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lawrence] and 
iayself, by interposing objections to his bill, 
had delayed its passage, and thereby, as he 
it, ** have already secured to this pirat- 
al crew at least $1,000,000 of the pensioners’ 
’ (meaning the postmasters and claim 
) and he adds, *‘ Let them answer to 
their constituents. ”’ 
Mr. Speaker, | tell the gentleman it will 
afford me pleasure always to answerto my con- 
tituents for my conduct here, and especially 
will it be a pleasure to me so far as my action 
n regard to this bill is concerned. It has 
een my purpose to save the pen sioner from 
the exactions of claim agents, and to require 
that they shall be paid without charge to them- 
selves, and more frequently than under the 
present law; and if this House shall not con- 
sider it proper to adopt the bill I have submit- 
ted, or one the same in principle, [ will still 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
objections ”’ 


ates it, 


money, 


renws; 


“our 
have accomplished much in the 
right direction. When the gentleman intro- 
duced his bill, to which | objected, there was 
contained in it a section requiring every pen- 
sioner to pay to the pension agent forty cents 
for each payment made to him for preparing 
his vouchers; which would have taken from 
these poor men and women, if paid quarterly, 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars annu- 
ally, when by the law as it was before, or 
as it now stands, some of them might have 
obtained the services of a friend and saved 
» part, if not all that expense; and we can 
answer to our constituents that by ‘ our ob- 
jections’’ we have at leastdone this. Here is 
a section of the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sree. 4. And be it further enacted, That as full com- 
pensation for the preparation of the vouchers and all 
other service attending the payment of each pen- 

ion the pension agent shall - entitled to a fee of 
forty cents, and no more, which may be deducted from 
the amount due each pensioner; and any pension 
igent, or other person, who shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, take or receive or demand a greater sum than 
torty cents for such service shall forfeit and pay the 
um of $500 for each offense, to be recovered by in- 
dictment in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Mr. CRIBS. We can answer to our con- 
stituents that by ‘our objections’ we com- 
pelled an amendment to the bill of the com- 
mittee saving to the pensioners all this, and in 
that regard at least we will be sustained by this 
House and by the country, even though the 
bill of the committee may now pass. And, 
Mr. Speaker, we can answer further to our 
constituents that ** our objections’’ have forced 
from the committee an additional amendment, 
whereby payments will be made to pensioners 
quarterly instead of semi-annually, as the bill 
read when ‘‘our objections’’ were made. I[ 
can answer to my constituents that the ‘‘ ob- 
jection’? made by myself was only when the 
bill was first offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Bensamin,] on the 13th of 
December last ; that since then at all times I 
have been ready to meet it, believing the sys- 
tem | have proposed to be better, as before 
remarked. I offered my bill as a substitute 
on the 12th day of January last, but that cer- 
tainly has not delayed the gentleman in the 
progress of his bill. 

My objections were made, Mr. Speaker, 
because | know something of the great services | 
rendered bythe brave men who lost their lives, 
their limbs, or health in the service of their 
country. 1 know something of the exactions 
of claim agents when the little stipend allowed 
these men and women is being distributed to | 
them by the grateful hand of theirrestored Gov- 
ernment; aud knowing these things, I felt ita 
solemn duty of mine to aid, so far as I could, 
these men and women in receiving all the | 
little gratuity granted them by the Government. | 
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And for doing so 1 shall be ever ready to 
answer to my constituents. 

I can answer to my constituents that ‘‘ our ob- 
jections,’’ by forcing an amendment to the bill 
of the committee, will certainly save pensioners 


| This disregard has led to a system of 
| clency, waste, and unwisdom. 


$400,000 annually, and further, a requirement | 


that they be paid quarterly; and should the 
objections result in the adoption of the bill I 
have offered it will save to the pensioners not 


| less than $1,250,000 annually, and save to the 


Government a large sum at the same time by 
disposing of a large number of high-salaried 
oflicers and permitting the same work to be 
done by officers who will be ever necessarily 


| retained, and by precautions which will ren- 
| der it morally impossible that the Government 
| can be defrauded. 


One word more, Mr. 
done. 


Speaker, and I am 
I appeal to this House in behalf of the 


two hundred and forty thousand pensioners of || ; 
ot mine, 


the Government to pass this bill, or one sim- 


ilar to it in principle; and I will say again | 


| that if deemed practicable by the House I will 
| freely abandon this in favor of the one offered 


by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 


Bur.er, |] which is the same in principle and | 


almost the same in language, except he pro- || 


poses paying bimonthly, while this is quar- 
terly, and for that reason, if practicable, I 
preter his to this. 

But, sir, something in addition to the bill 


| . . ’ 
'| of the committee should be passed; some- 





thing to emancipate the pensioner wholly from 
the power of claim agents should be enacted. 
The bill of the committee in its present greatly 
improved shape still requires that the pen- 
sioner shall pay all expenses of making his 
proof of identity, and great wrongs may thus 
be still perpetrated upon him or her. Let us 
cut loose from all possibility of this; let us 
inaugurate a new system by the passage of this 
bill; let it go out to the country that it is the 
determination of this Congress that the na- 
tion’s pensioners are the nation’s wards, and 
that they shall be protected in the collection 
of the last cent due them from the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir, I have stood by the side of the cot of 
many a wounded, sick, and dying soldier of 
the Republic, far away from friends and home 
and loved ones. Ihave known their sufferings, 
and have sympathized in the same, and I felt 
then, aud feel now, that this country owes to 
them a debt of gratitude it can never ade- 
quately repay. Many of them afe now sleep- 
ing in the land of the stranger, in graves 
unmarked and unknown. 

* Their bones are on the southern hills, 
And on the southern plain, 
By brook and river, lake and rill, 
And by the roaring main.” 

Let us, then, do justice to their widows and 
loved ones they have left behind. Let us prove 
by our actions that they did not fall in vain; 
that by their fall their country was saved, and 
saved to be grateful and do full justice to her 
fallen sons. 
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SPEECH OF HON.S.S. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix roe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 17, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1533) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 
1871. 

Mr. COX. In the remarks which I propose 
to submit on this bill I will endeavor to echo 
the hope of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
{| Mr. Wasuscrn,]| who reported it, that upon 
naval affairs Congress will profit by the experi 
ence of the past and adopt a policy which the 
experience of other countries has demonstrated 
to be efficient, economical, and wise. Hitherto 
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| letters then to the committees show this, Es, 


| when we recall his subsequent official re 





' 





| May 17. 


4ist Cona....2p SESS, 


in these matters of the Navy we have 
garded experience, 


Cisy 
ils 


foreign and domes: 
ine} 
: : I could sho, 
that the former Secretary, Mr. Welles 


responsible for this system or lack of sycre, 
His admonitions in the winter of 1867-F8 w.... 
unheeded by Congress and its committees 
was not then consulted on the ill-judged and, 
discriminate reduction of expenditures, — 


IS 


1] 
il 


; 
u 


cially his earnest protest to Mr. Pike, chairm,, 
of Naval Affairs in this House, of Febry 


ere : ary lj 
1868, is full of meaning. 


It is especially 

2 r ] or “¢ ‘ por 
and letters of January 29, 1869, to Senato, 
Grimes, and of February 3, 1869, to Mr. Pik 
In the former he said: 

“If those who succeed me are embarrassed {iy} 
want of vessels or means, it will be through no {, 
It Is a Satisfaction to know that the I 
partment is not responsible for the perishing a; 


| non-efficient condition of our naval vessels, wh 


remain at the wharves unfitted and unrepaired ; 
service.”’ 

In the letter of February 3, 1869, he ga; 
referring to the reductions of his estimates } 
the Senate: 

** The country has many millions of dollars in yes 
sels, docks, wharves, buildings, and other pro) 
at the several navy-yards, requiring constant ear 
and protection; and to neglect needful repairs 
whereby this immense property, the accumulat 


of years, shall perish and decay, is not deemed 
the Department true economy.”’ 
In these extracts is to be found the fulles 


justification of Secretary Welles and the coy 
demnation of his assailants. If it be true tha 
our Navy is now the by-word and scorn of 
the earth, as is represented; if the appropria 
tions for indispensable improvements in navy 
yards suggested by him were declined hy Co; 
gress; if Congress refused on his request 
keep the buildings, docks, channels, wharves, 
and grounds in proper condition; if prote 
tion to our countrymen and our commer 
abroad has been weakened by the inefficiency 
of our Navy and by our bungling economy; j 
the Committee on Appropriations failed to co: 
fer with or to appreciate the recommendatio: 
of the late Secretary, Mr. Welles; if the pul 
lie service has been crippled by the legislatio: 
of the last Congress, it sprung trom no neglect, 
no incompetence of that Secretary. He antici 
pated just such charges of neglect when h 
said: 

“Tfupon a change of Administration it shall 
said, as was remarked soon after the last ministerial 
change in Great Britain, that *‘ the present Govern 
ment upon taking oflice were alarmed when th 
saw the appearance of decrepitude which our na- 
tional defenses bore—éverything had been appar 
ently pared down to the exact border-line dividing 
efliciency from inefficiency,’ I shall feel that: 
part of the censure attaches to me and those asso- 
ciated with me inthe administration of this Depart 
ment. 

Now, that we have crossed that border-lin 
into the region of inefficiency, irresponsibility, 
disorder, and profligacy, we have flippant flings 
and unjust reproaches heaped upon the retired 
Secretary. ‘The country remembers, if this 
House does not, that the present Secretary 
indulged in this vein toward his eminent pred 
ecessor. But all at once he found, as som 
Yankee humorist suggested, that the Secretary. 
instead of being a log, turned out to be # 
alligator, and the “jolly Secretary,’’ who in 
dulged in a rosy hilarity over his predecessor, 
found himself suddenly undergoing deglutition' 
Thesaving of $2,000,000 a year, in *‘theitem 0 
coal alone,’’ when, according to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] the who! 
estimate for the last two years was 0M! 
$150,000 per annum, became the joke of ti 
Navy and the nation. We laughed at it her 
until we held both ‘our sides.’’ Coal m 
laughed till they became black in the face. 
Midshipmen laughed; admirals by the score. 
commodores by the hundred, joined with th: 
old salts, and Neptune himself, dropping ! 
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lave coa Of our sea steamers, | 
domes : i the roar! liven the sedate gentle- | 
2 of ine; -om Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, ] hav- | 
ruld ¢ | quietly by arithmetic, went | 
les, is : “1 pshire with a message from Gen- 
ot sy te 5 y ( di r § l ( 1 CX} anal | 
1-68 ere tic figure- 
ittees, | { i Pequawke 
red an er on ’ yn gave one 
ires, | nic g@ ifiaw which reached every voter | 
his, E State, from the sources of the Connec-: | 
Chair . Portsmouth by the sea, and that roaring 
bruary l4 ent thunder d the echo upon the shores 





ecially oe beach until nature, trembling through 
lal rey sy frame, gave sl thatheaven and earth 
0 Senat ited the economy of this Administra- 
Mr. Pik 

nfused stateme of unexpended 
Ssed fort ces, and of refundings "and expenditures 
en tau re Secrt tary were, howe r, too 
‘ > D is 101 | te! [le had as 
sels, wh 1 75fortheer nsuing year ,O 
Cpiured uuMr. Welles asked, and $1 » 
) Congress would authorize thre yea | 
: = S When I introduced, week after week, 
ma s of inguiry, they were objec l to. | 


na ¢ 


last I took the floor a 








“-- oe , manner as was then possible, the in- | 
eten ( irresponsibility, and extravagance | 
ul re , Department. Not an officer in 
amula lenartment but knew my stateme its were 
; The wonder only was where I got 
Bt n! What answer was vouchsafed? None 
4 y ; : Vhy? Was there none t » be given ¢ None, | 
true r of the New York Herald in a recent 





dently appre ‘lates the pi » condi 
of the Department. He isa loftth 


































a tment, but even nein a neat bit of in 
7 npell pate 
{ny member may get up in Congress : nd abuse 
\ to hi ape content,’’ & P s was seen 
} Mr. Cox, when | the Navy 
the flo r { Con abusing 
nnec cd with luced 
ea i. \ ve an 
samount of extravagan the De 
It is needless to s that the igures 
| wrong, and no more actual ex- 
ll Navy than the ing else; 
“TAS was pot aman onthe ress Vv ) 
the swer them. ‘Those » relate 
eg} Mr. ( t 1 Anan gees ry 
: information, whiel 
0 negle ned by going 
le anti n con suence « t is E res 
when vere } doubt wallowed by those who desired to 
*tbneh. 
Thus we see the necessity of having some one in 
t shall ’ naval comm nittees of both Houses who will al- 
ninister ys be ready with the naval budget to explain the 
it Govern ) me bane when the y getup on the floor of 
when ess and ma sertions not founded on fact 
‘h our 1 it does Mr. Cox : for the interests of a service 
pen appar ves him no s and cannot pu dime li 
e dividir pocket? There ould, however, | mme few 
l that: gong the great ly of C ss who have 
hose ass triotism enough to try and save the great bul 


injurie ted by 
1ates for 
resented to 
Hreshing to 
‘bilders got up on the 


the nation from the 
an etenders. When the Navy 
sar en ling March 31, . were 3} 
itish House of Commons it was 1 
the manner in which Mr. ¢ 





th 
1871] 





) 


sibility, 








ant fi rand explained to the Llouse, item by item, until 
e retired ! le amount (of sixt; million do llars in our 
€ reured irrency) was voted through in spite of the most 


us attacks by the opposition.”’ 


[am not concerned now so much about 


my 





uray of figures. The confession is that no one 
re could answer them, right or wrong. rhe 
ecretary, editor of the Herald has an exquisit » vein at 


t 
o be times, and 
who in gressman. 
lecess 
rLutitic 
e ite 
ntlema ca 
1e wh 


a mixed view of the duty of a Con 
He is right when he says that we 
need a man here like the late Senator Grimes, 
vho had naval affairs at histongue’s end. We 
em ¢ do need aman here like Mr. Childers, who 
n tell once and toa shilling what each 

tem means. Morethan that, I can say to the 
fas on eaitor, what he doubtless means to intimate, 


e ol | ‘hat we need a man in the Navy who is not the 
t it her ol of others, and who will learn himself of 
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Mr. 
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Childers knows of the 
n intelligent views 

When such a man ap- 
will be the first to hail him as the 
of ey, order, and accountabil 


our N: avy what 
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ind correct accounts. 
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ty, and shall be r With no niggard will to 
vote the amplest meanst yeguip and strengthen 
this arm of our serv 

] would place our service ina position en 
tirely adeg uate to tint d mands ot Our loreigi 
commerce and our! 1 iS tO OLb na bn 
I would ke ep in view the improvements and 











in the art of ship-building in wood or 
Ll would, however, speak plainly. L hie 
interests of commer hieh the Navy is in 
le di l to prot ire ( riire Ly ignored. We 
have imports and exports—trade and com- 
but we do not carry them on by our 
wation. Lhe latter i in utter deer pp 
itud As it grows, by better legislation, by 
relief from tariff exactions and irredeemable, 
uncosmopolitan paper money, | would enlarge | 
the Navy io the same proporuon, ltisa prob- 
lem Ll w yuid lik ome one lo solve, whether 
even now, in the depressed condition of 
ading navigation, we have not as much 
from our Navy as our commerce demand 
as much in prop mm to that demand as we 
ever had! 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hare} 
veaks in high eulogy of the economy of our 
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tounded at his statements yw me » ¢ 
by free quotation 1article in th 
Y ork ly yun 0 i Lay | i i 4 
if S sala 
‘Inthe bud \ ed bs Br iministry to 
the Hlouse of ¢ mons thee nates tor the i 
LY, 290,000, or out f y-five million doll S ) 
which it is expe ito maintair the ensuingyear 
t force of sixty-one t isnnd men, to k ep in com- 
: Landi } ps, forty of which 
ry lack. #aad ox 
mplete ten first-class ships now 
‘ of the Navy asks an appro 
i 324,600,000 to maintain anaval 
vethousand mena fe vessels, 
ne rmored, or ought to be rated as 
lirst cla He do not propose to build any new 
vessels with this money, and his figures represent the 
mere running expense “our Navy tf single year. 
With half as much m the B sh \ ts, 
ney 1ips included, he proposes to maintain only 
one fifth as many ves udinen. I have not now 
it hand > data to show the cost of the navies of 
other maritime Powers, but Lam safe in asserting 
that the United States has the most expensive Navy 
: the world in proportion to its effectiveness, and i 
1 ht further be added that we |! e the most inefii 
nt Navy in the world.” 
The writer of this article 
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maintain usel 








S yn a force of sal: 

&c.. while there is not work enough for one 
navy-yard. He finds fault, as I did in my 
former speech, with the mode of running 
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Navy by merely naval officers, and not e1 


He charges that the law has 
pee with high 
y service, 
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Bar lnty 
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full pay, and then 
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abuses ol ing on 
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retirement to make soft places for the pets of 
Admiral Porter, are enlarged upon by this 

writer. Of the retired rear admi | 
four are on some duty more or 


making the list of rear admirals drawing duty 


pay twe nty-six ! ‘J h re are fifty two comma 
dores on the retired list. When the five-min 
utes debate comes into play I will endeavor to 
show up some others of the yuses in tl 


connection 


, x } \” er 
Kiven so able an advocate of a3 NAV} 


7c 
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the New York Herald must take cognizance, 
if not of these abuses, the nin ceneral of the 
facts connected with our lost shipping. It 
must know what travel observe For in- 
stance, there is not an American merchant 
vessel east of Marseill but our squadron 
1as its rendezvous at Nice or Villa Franca. 
hey spend our money lavishly, and we pay 
it—in gold! Our officers hobnob with broken- 
down dukes and saunter into the operas. Our 
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having 


aggreg 


juadron consists of five ve 


OVE 


one hundred oflicers, whose ate pay is 


annually $250,000; the number of men, sailors, 
te, ees Ried Ciel ceed ecteneeel oa 
aAC., liteen hundred, “whose annuar pay i 
60.000 the expenses of keeping of ships 
in Order is $175,000. ‘Total, $785,000. hi 
‘ . ’ ’ ii ’ 
is the lea poss e sum the Ships of this 


maintained for, and tl 


rold Lhe cruise is for three years; so that 
it the end of that time the Government will 
have paid out, for the purpose of letting its offi 
cers and their families see Kur pe, $2,555,000, 


aud this, too, when one sm; 
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vessels, and our flag w« 
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amer would 
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Would it not be better if this sum of money 
was expended at home in building up our deps 

f construction and preparing ourselves for t 
gre of our country than to 
» hard earnings of the mechani 


‘r3 Who are taxed to the utmost 


he 
atness thu 


squ inder t 
ud farm«e 
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how 


Or is it essential for us to follow up the idea 
of Kuropeto keepa large Navy for the purpose 








of} linga saisilainceeniamainens anda hom: 
fo rs? A friend in Florence counted 
no ie ath I nly vo oflicers of the United 
States squadron in that city in one hotel on on 
evening. Jheir vessels were ate zia. Uh 


a month’s leave fror th ir sh 


and were receiving full pay, ands 9 as s they termed 
> T = 
it, sea service. Llere was a sum of 84,400 gor 


from the Government in one month and ne 

one cent to show lor it fheretore, | Ly, 
instead of increasing our admirals and com 
modores, withdraw one half of our Navy olf 


» pension or pay rolls of the 
use for them so 
merce. 


ernment. ye hbave no 


as we have no con 





I said the views of the editor of the New 
York Herald about congressional duty 
mixed. He seems to think that my rema 
were superfluous or ineorrect, beecau t 
Navy has no votes to give and cannot pu 


mv Of course, the 
ardly intended to be an insinuation. 
iat no one has ever even hinted tl 
here were unduly influenced. ’ | 
Herald will tind tc 
and justly; but amid a 
and denunciation 
here, I 
in other 
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pocKet. 
ul hat my vot 
1e editor of 
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Lie 


a4 pw pe 


sithds, i ers, abu 
incident to quite a 


’ ‘ 
have been compensate d tor my failure 
respects by the consciou: 


ness ol 


cial probity. And if there are no votes to 
had [ may say, what I have not yet said, be 
cause it would hardly have been in good tasti 
that 1 am not here so much by my own cor 


as by the But being he 
and 


ntere 
intvere 


partiality of friends. 
the metropolis of cor 
sted than any other ci 


the Navy, lL would be 
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Wanting as: 
‘the ¢ 
is inquiry and criticism, if | 
ri or now and then, 
absence and refusal of authen 


asa member ol Jppos 


auty 


did not, even at the risk of err 





information, lay bare the iniquities ;, imbeei 
ities, and extravagance of this branch of th 
publie service. 


Why, then, was not the resolution of ine 
which I offered early in the ses 
my speecn apswered ? 
was searching after the truth, and the truth wa 
not convenient to be told, aud the speech w 
the nearest that could be ascertained after thi 
failure to pass the resolut Why did 
the Navy Department make the exhibit? Thi 
House will notice, by 
Department 
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because the resoluti 
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Ilo. or Re 
tan ppressed. We have been ealled on to 
} ‘ 2 OOO.000 because certain appro- 
priatic ere exhausted; in plain words, a 
ciency But why was tins fact withheld 
the Secretary of the Treasury when mak- 
nis book of estimates? Why was not 
(‘ong apprised of these deficiencies in the 
Department, as in other Departments, s 
could have been pre pared to meet the 
ency deliberately, instead of being over- 
med and compelled to legislate under whip 
d spur without proper deliberation? The 


administration of the Department caused 
ix thousand men in mid-winter, 
ation inthe nature of a charity 
asked from the Treasury. What 
of the published volume of estimates, 


the dismissal of's 
nd an apy ropri 
I been 
th 20 
its 


ir over 


tatement of its affairs? 
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correct these 


or more of the Departments is permitted | 
deficiencies and to evade atrue | 
The expenditure of | 


millions beyond the appropriations in a time | 


of peace is appalling, and the Secretary and | 
his advisers were doubtless alarmed when they 
aw they had so immensely transcended the 
imits assigned them; but they had no right to 


withhold from the Representatives ofthe people, 
nd from the people themselves, the actual con- 


dition of that Department of the Government. 
ls this honest, straightforward administration? 
ls it good government ? 

lo these strictures there have been two 
replies attempted. One bythe gentleman from 
Wisconsin, [ Mr. Wasnpurn, ] and the other by 


the ge ntleman from Maine, {| Mr. HALE. ] The 
has not yet printed his speech. The 
newspaper report says that he charged me with 
‘aspersions and insinuations against the Navy 
Department.’ The other gentleman [Mr. 


latter 
tel 


Wasneunn |] charges me with ‘‘ misrepresent- 
ations.’’ Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
former charge is answered by the latter gen- | 
ieman. The gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 


Wasupurn] confirms my criticism upon the 
irresponsible relation of Admiral Porter in the 


lbepartment. Here is what he says: 


‘The present head of the Department, I 
disposed to correct 
extravagance and inefliciency. 


am sure, 


iow far he is ham- 


pered by influences that disregard law and regard 
e Navy as the property of a favored few, to be 


and 
but [ean assure him 
illy nor the public are 


used for the glorification of themselves, friends, 
flatterers,is notfor me tosay; 
that neither the Navy gener 


satisfied that an irresponsible party should stand 
between him andthe bureaus of the Department, 
the officers of the Navy and people of the United 
States.”’ 


Iie admits the ‘‘ abuses, extravagance, and | 


inefliciency.’’ He charges that the Secretary 
is hampered by influences that disregard law ; 
regard the Navy as the property of a favored 


few, to be used for the glorification of them- 
selves, friends, and flatterers: that there is 


therein an ‘irresponsible party who stands 
between the Secretary and the bureaus of the 
Department, the officers, and the people of the 
United States.”’ 

low far the Secretary is hampered by these 
harpies, these reckless contemners of law, these 
favored few, these friends and flatterers, ** is not 


for me to say,’’ says the gentleman. Oh! itis 
not! Whose duty is it, then? Must it go 


unsaid? If I say it, it is misrepresentation. if 
I say it, it is aspersion or insinuation. The 
proper criticism of an opponent of this Admin- 
istration [ indulged in. It was for me to say 
it. Ifitis not forthe gentleman to say it, will 
he rise and tell me why? He is a frank, sol- 
dierly, fair man. He means no wrong, no dis- 
honesty, no hiding, no disregard of law, no 
hs ampe ring by parasites, no hampering of See- 
retaries. Come then, sir, I say it, and you 
must back me. Say it inplain words, as I said 
it; not in indefinite phraseology. Give names 
and hide no material facts. Let him say on 
what he based these general statements. I 
demand to know. The people demand it; my 
people as well as his; they alike pay the taxes 


abuses and discountenance | 





IS || 


SLONAL 


Naval Appropriations Mr. Cox. 


2 2 } 
which 


Navy. 


oo 


to the flattere 
If he 


rs and flunkies of the 
believes what he says, how can he 
| this Department 
before it is thoroughly reformed? 

What is our duty as a Congress if we cannot 
abuses? Is it for letting the light 
in upon this disgraceful condition, that I am 
to be charged with ‘* misrepresentations?’’ If 
so, | demand, as the Representative of a dis- 
trict which is directly interested in commerce, 
which is an enormous tax-paying district, as 
well as a Representative interested in the 
honor of the Government and in its correct 
administration, that the gentleman’ should 


| on the Ist of 


specify who he means by this irresponsible | 


party and the hampering parasites of the De- 
partment? Who stands between the people 
and this Department? Are there 
to this Department’? Is one responsible with- 
out power, the other potential without account- 
ability? If this be so, why does not the gen- 
tleman, as a condition to these grants of money, 
demand a correction of these flagrant abuses ? 
Are these parties connected with or contribu- 
tive to this inefliciency and extravagance? If 


| so, had not the gentleman from Maine better 
| begin his reform on the Administration or 
break a lance with its organ here before he 


| must 


| ending 


charges on me? 
-T‘am sure the Democratic opposition in this 
House have not been 


denunciation of the abuses of the Administra- 


tion. Wehave been rathertoomeek. Whether 
in the foreign or domestie service, whether on 


economy, finance, or reconstruction, the Ad- 
ministration has been preserved, ever since 
the feeble inaugural and the still more feeble 
message, from criticism, by the magnificent 
impotence which has marked its expressions, 
and the utter inadequacy of language to ex- 
press its lamentable performances. — Inefli- 
ciency, abuses, and extravagance are weak, 
frail terms to designate it. It was hardly ne- 
cessary for the Opposition to mention what has 
been so well said by its own friends. And, in 
my judgment, there never was a more con- 
temptible exhibit made of inefliciency and 
abuse than in the Navy Department. 

Wherein, then, consists the misrepresenta- 
tion alleged by the gentleman, [ Mr. Wasn- 
BURN? | Perhaps I may find an answer in this 
sentence of the gentleman: 

“The gentleman from New York | Mr. Cox] some 
time since made a speech in which he arraigned the 
Navy Department, and madethestatement that there 


had been expended on the Navy, in the last year, 
$37,782,716 95.” 

Now, i said no such thing. ‘The gentleman 
have read my speech; he called at my 
desk for it. He has no excuse for misinter- 
preting it. I said that since Ist March, 1869, 
the Navy Department had received thatamount, 
and that (by Doc. No. 79) all that remained 
unexpended of this amount on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1870, would be required for the year 
June 30, 1870, deducting $1,000,000 
for provisions ; so that in sixteen months, from 
Ist March, 1869—not one year, as alleged— 
the Navy will have spent $36,782,716. In 
addition to this are the transfers or refunding, 
$7,799,373. As this is a part of the expend- 
iture, then in sixteen months, there will be 
$44,582,089 expended. 

There is no controverting the statement in 
my speech of February 19 last, referred to by 
the gentleman, except it will be in the word 
‘*received.’’ ‘he balances in the Treasury to 
the credit of the Ns avy Department on the Ist 
March were $21,912,185 35. There was appro- 
pri ated for the currentfiscal year $15,870,531 60. 
Total, $37,782,716 95. Technically, thismoney 
was not received into the custody of the De- 
partment and the cash paid out by the Secre- 
tary. The Department does not receive and 
pay out money. Funds are drawn by requisi- 
tion on the Treasury and disbursed by the 


unduly harsh in their } 


two heads | 
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proper oflicers. 
March, 1869, to the eredi; 
Navy, and the appropriations for th, 
fiscal year, amounting to $37,782. 716 95. } : 
passed into the control of the Navy Dey bul 
ment, and all that has not been e xpend, 

Treasury. As no exhibit has 

made, and Congress will not pass or | S* 


lhe balances in the Pres 


Nas 


passed the resolution of inquiry which | , epar 
sented, the facts must be gathered fron, « 

data as are accessible. We know what y 
the ‘Treasury to the credit of the Navy, asa), : 


asa 





stated. We know the De spartme nt came sl d 
Congress at the close of the seventh mont) a 
the current fiscal year and said the approp 
tions in the two bureaus where the principal e : 
penditures are made, those of Construct ton an ; necrs 
Steam-Engineering, were exhausted, and ; y 
there were balances on hand in other bures - 
to the amount of $3,000,000 or more, whic oe 
they wished transferred to those bureaus. ppt 
order to e arry them through the year. Navy 
We know some six or eight thousand work 1 
men were summarily dismissed from the nay, 
yards in midwinter because there was no mor : 
to pay them. ‘The appropriations were ex re 
| pended, the means deficient, though the § 
retary had not reported any deficiency in 4) ‘ 
Navy Department, as the heads of the oth ss 
Departments had done, and as it was his dyr , 
to have done; nor did he make an exhibj: 
balances on hand on the 30th of June, the clos 
of the last fiseal year, or the available funds; 
hand on the Ist of July, the commenceme; : 
of the current fiscal year, in conformity to lay 
and the usage of his predecessors. 
Of the $21,912,185 35 in the Treasury jg | 
March there undoubtedly were some spe 
appropriations, but of no very large amo 
They have either been paid out or they rema 
on hand. No one outside the Departm 
knows, and the Department does not in! 
us. Limited as those specific appropri: 
|| may be, small in amount, they are, per rh a 
| a part of the two or three millions whi sh t 
| Secretary desired should be transferr 
‘*Construction’’ and ‘‘Steam- Engine: 
to eke out the fiscal year ending next pe 1e, 2 
it was not stated by me that the $37,752. "1 
716 95, less $1,000,000 for povisions had be - 


expended. The amount expended could : 
S ascertained from the obscure and con 
statement of the Secretary; but ‘* by docume: 
No. 79 it is stated that all which remained 
unexpended of this large amount on the 5\) 
of September will be required for the fisca 


| year ending June 30, 1870, with the except 


of $1,000,000 under the appropriation for jp: 


| visions, so that in sixteen months from the Is 


of March last the Navy Department will hay 
spent $36,782,716 95.’’ This is the statemen 
on the second column of page 4 of my spe: 

which the gentleman must hs ive read. Now 
what are the facts? The official documen 


| and records in the Navy Department show tli’ 


the balance in the Treasury on the Ist of Mar ‘hi, 
1869, to the credit of the Navy was $21,!! 
185 35; the appropriation for the fiscal yes 
commencing Ist July was $15,87 10, 531 60. Tota 
of balance and appropriation, $37,752, 71 
What portion of this amount had been ex 
pended on the 30th of June, the close of ti 
fiscal year, the Secretary was very careful t 
suppress and keep from the knowledge of 
gress and the country. He was equally st st 
ous to keep them in ignorance of the availabl 
resources of the Department on the Ist 0 
July, the commencement of the current lise: 
year. All these facts we have been aceustome 
< have from preceding Secretaries. we 
ras some reason, undoubtedly, for ev vading 
asad annualexhibit. The Secretary and Vic 
Admiral Porter who is, by some incompr 
hensible process unknown to the law, mac 
the supervising genius of this badly manag 
much muddled, and wasteful Department, | 


lal 
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ithe legal appropriation of the Depart- 
ral millions, and honest t exbinn 


xpose the unauthorized expenditure 
+ though we do not get at the facta in the 
usual 


rect and obtain 
rom other : xpendi- 

sand true CO ndition of affairs of the Navy 
tment al the | 


manner, we 


sources. Not the e 
close and commencement 
al years, because the Secretary of the 
. withholds that exhibit, and because Con- 
: refi ed to entertain the resolution which 
ai n to make it. But we get from 
secutive Document No. 79, Treasury bal- 
nexpended,”’ facts that put us on the 

ail to ferret out the expenses which the 
~-oeetary and the Vice Admiral have so care- 
: y withhe ld. On page 13 of that document 
e the statement of the Secretary of the 
ysury of the aggregate of the ‘* balances of 
ropriations on September 30, 1869,’ of the 
Department; they amount to $26,032,- 
»4. If these Treasury balances be sub- 

ted from the $37,787,716 95 which have 
» paid over to the present Administration, 
be seen that there had been expended 

t time, the 30th of September, $11, 750,- 





| the remaining balances the Secretary 
Tre asury states in this Executive Docu- 
These amounts will be required 
) ue in the last three quarters of 

seal year ending June 30, 1870,’’ except 
00,000, under the head of provisions. If, 
refore, there had been expended, between 
ist of March and the 30th of September, 
|.750,150.71, and for the remaining three 


No. 79, 


rters of the fiscal year there is required 
“092,558 24, we find that the Department 

ave expended in sixteen months, ending 
ne 80, 1870, $36,782,716 95, as stated in 


former speech, being the entire balance 
equeathed to the Department by the late 
Secretary, and the whole of the appropriation, 

ide by Congress for the current year except 
<1,000,000 for provisions. 

Ry their own showing, then, the Navy De 

rtment are already in very shallow water, and 

: the 30th of June they will be hard aground. 
They will then have swept the Treasury clear 
fall their balances, excepting in the one item 

provisions. 

In the ‘‘report of the S secretary of the Treas- 
iry onthe state of the finances”’ ‘Treasurer Spin- 
page 222, that the ‘‘ actual expendi- 
»on account of Navy,’’ and also reports on 
re 223, that ‘‘the actual disbursements dur- 
the year ending 1869,’ as per 


r says, 


June 30, 








Ocak li cian td in 2s a Ga cedaehilies . $23,551,082 77 

i appropriations for the year ‘end- 
ng June 39, 1869, were i 17,356,350 00 
UPA a gcd coves $0,204,732 77 


ln this large excess of expenditure over and 


ve the appropriation, we have probably the 
ason why the Secretary of the Navy omitted 


make the usual exhibit, the reason why he 
ports no deficiency inthe Navy Department. 


| was not a pleasent exhibit for him to make. 
t also the reason why Congress would not 
ain the resolution of inquiry? 

there is no escaping a faithful, honest ex- 
bit. If there is an honest, faithful adminis- 
(ration they will not further attempt it. It was 
‘grave mistake on the part of the Secretary 








ie 


financial condition of the Navy at the com 
ncement of the fiscal year, although there 
iad beena profuse, inexcus: vies not to say prof- 
‘ate expenditure, in excess of the appropri- 
ous. He couldnotre lieve himself from one 
easier by committing another. The Depart- 
vent isin a somewhat disorganized state. The 
ntrolling spirit who has pushed on these 


immense ¢ xpenditures | beyond the legal appro- 


priations is in the Dep artment purs 


lant to no 





evade the usual legal necessary exhibit of 
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law. Had he been elsewhere, discharging on 
the seas his profes sional duties, it is doubtful 
whether these immen expenditures would 
have been made. The administration of the 
Depar rtment ander his supervision has been 
de pl lorably vicious and wu ste ful. 


he recent appro 
present 


and enabl 


| have made noa osi ntot 
priation of S2.000.000 to re 
necessities of the Depar riment 
give employment to six or eight thousand men 
wh ym it had improvidently employed; but it 

1ould be ar lded to the $36.7 82.716 95 whieh, 
~ showing of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
will be required for the current year, making, 
by their own admission. $38,782,716 95, which 
will have been expended in sixteen mo 


) } 
‘ +h, 
ity Lite 


-it to 


I nths by 
the Navy Department ; 
Phis is inde ‘pendent of the transfers—** re- 
funding,*’ as they are called by the Secretary 
of the Navy -‘*repayments,”’ asthey are called 
by ‘Treasurer Spinner—a myst rious aw Ss, 
by which the Government debits itself for its 
own property ! 
COMPARISON WITH MR. WELLES’S ADMINISTRATION 
While it gives me pleasure to commend the | 


iction of the committee in cutting down the 
estimates of the Secretary in their bill of appro- 
priations, | cannot allow the speech of the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Wasnpt ot penis Ci nsin | reflect- 
ing upon the late Secretary, Mr. 
unchs i] llenged. 

It i is nolLmy part to defend Mr. Welles. Le 
was the Re public an appointee, and gentlemen 


Ve Nie S, to £O 


on the other side who know his integrity and 
efficiency through eight years of arduous ser 
vice dishonor themselves by allowing him 


be attacked unquestioned. 

As to the motives of the gentleman [ Me. 
Wasuburn, of Wisconsin, | in continuing the 
vendetta feud of his distinguished brother, now 
minister to France, | will not inquire. It 1s 
certain, however, that if the former chairman 
of Appropriations had followed the example 
of Thadeus Stevens, and had conferred with 
Mr. Welles, we should not now be where we 
are as to naval embarrassments. I[conomy i 
sometim I could show more fully than 
| have the applicability of this remark to the 
former chairman and Congress. 

As to order No. 75, giving the 
thirty-three per cent. in lieu of 
ance, I do not now, for reasons 
undertake any one’s defense. I believe Mr. 
Welles is defensible on that point; but if he is 
not, it is no defense for the pre ” it Secretary. 

As to the purchases of coal abroad, the gen 
omens from Wise onsin is flanked by the won- 

lerful aid of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr Covope] in his atts ick on Mr. Welles. 
Now, in regard to the purchases mé ide of Mr. 
Abecassis, of Lisbon, the facts are fully stated 
in the correspondence printed in House Doc- 
ument No. 48, to which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has referred, but who has not fairly 
presented the case as exhibited by the corre 
spondence itself, which every member shoul 
read. He has incorporated in his speech the 
letter of one officer—a letter which in its lan 
guage and tone does little credit to the Navy 
and it is the only letter that is discourteous, 
uncivil, and in opposition to Mr. Abecassis 
from officers in the whole European squadro 
There are in Doc iment 45 le ‘ters from more 
than twenty officers serving with Admiral Far- 
ragut and his successor, Rear Admiral Rad- 
ford, all, save the exception named, to Mr. 
Abecassis, whom Mr. ree st genes d so 
often, and with evident person il rancor, as 
‘‘ Jew’’ and *‘ adventurer.’ Besides Admiral 
Farragut and Rear Admiral Radford, there 
are complimentary and commendatory letters 
from Commodores Alden and Pe nnoc c: Cap- 
tains Wyman, Strong, Macomb, C. R. P. Rod- 
gers,and Mullany; Commandersand Lieutenant 
Commanders Hopkins, Bradford, Luce, Duer, 
Allen. and Norton; Paymasters Bradford, Ful- 


es waste. 


Navy officers 
extra allow- 
of my own, 


} 


GLOBE. ‘ 


t 


-~I1 


~~ 


Ilo. or Reps 


‘ough, Martin, and 
id Garvin. 


Tolfree; En 
hese all speak 
Some of them declar 


ey have nowhere had such prompt attention, 
iT j thy } } 
and the terms on which they were supplied are 
agreat improvement and more favorable to out 
Government than former purchase Itisshown 
that Mr. cassis Was introduced to the Si 


retary of the Navy and the Chief of the Burea 
* Equipmer 
that he brought \ 
some of the first bankers 
Iurope and New York. 


Smit! 


itby the Portuguese minister, and 
itroduction fron 


and merchants 1 


} 


tters of i 


Commodore of the Bureau of 
duty it is to furnish coal 
and naval supplie S, and who has the reputati 
of being a vigilant and honest 
to have detected some mischievous 
by which the Government was paying prict 
which it ought not to pay for some of the pur 
chases that were made. ‘There has been a 
prac tice on the part of some of the consuls and 


\, chief 


Equipment, whose 


officer, appeat 


practices 


ofliciais abroad of designating the houses from 


which purchases for the Navy are made, and 
receiving a commission from those houses for 


the favor. Itis not necessary to inquire whethe: 
this swindling practice prevailed at Lisbon. 
But one fact is certain, the coals and supplie 
have been procured from Mr. Abecassis at 
less rates than when our Navy got these ar! 

cles through the consul. Another fact 3 
tain, that the change made by the chief of the 
Bureau of Equipment roused the indignation 
of our officials in Lisbon, ineluding the Ameri 

can minister. 

The minis 
Abecassis, 





, Mr. Harvey, obj: 
dad him as a ‘*Jew.”’ an 
‘‘adventurer,’’ a ‘Slow fellow.’’ Mr. Abeeas 
sis is, lam assured, a gentleman and courteou 

in his deportment, who has presented high t 

timonials of his ability and character, and who 
has been honorable and correct i I 
with the Government. Inretined courtesy and 
intelligence it could not be 
reach the high and poli 


lto Mr. 


shed standard of 


gentleman from Pennsylvania, | - oD 
| 1 J Ser ] 

who, with so much urbanity and polit 

assails him and deelares that Mr. Ab 


was ‘‘ recognized as a gentle 


regarded as 
¢ well read in biblica . 
not thorough in his geography. It has been 
since Lisbon constituted a part of the dom 
Abecassis knows better than to m 
the Portuguese capital a Spanish depen 

Neither Hebrews nor Scotchmen are proscrii 
by our laws. The late consul, Mr. 
was, I understand, a Scotchman, not n 
highly educated and accomplished than 

Mr. Abecassis whom the learned gent 

from Pennsylvania denounces. Every naval 
officer but one who has been brought in con 
tact with Mr. Abezassis, and who knows 
pe cceeatls. gives him an entirely different c ch: 
acter from the gentleman from Pe nnsy] 


was not such in S 


} 
t - .o 
entieMali 18 


of Spain. 


! 
shiny 


who, while stigmatizing him with epithet 
probably never saw him. If our naval officer 
| 


who have seen and know him are not as ws 
qualified to judge of the intelligence, deport 
ment, and business capacity of those with who 
they have intercourse as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, itis their misfortune. The} 
Department believed that the naval offi 
were entitled to credit. Document 48 show 
| that the coal bought was not confederate « 
as alleged; but if it had been, should we refu 
to take it if we could obtain it on better tern 
| than others, years after the war had termin 
| Is this petty resentment to be always pel r| 
uated? But it is not true that the coal «1 
belonged to the confederates. So much 
this small attempt upon the late Secretary. 


EXPENSES OF 


LATE AND PRESENT 
COMPARED. 

In regard to the comparative expenditi 

| of the late and present Administration, and tl 


ADMINIS 
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j 
ibl which the gentleman from Wisconsin |; cion, and which their tables, artfully arranged 
appt peech, but a few words are | and prepared in the Department, do not satisfy. 
ce ' late Administration in its lhe Department, as I have shown, had on 
wnagement of the Navy Department through || hand in March, 1869, when General Grant 
: unexampled period in the history of our || was inaugurated, an ae balance of 
L y other country, always kept within || $21,012,185 35; there was appropriated for 
means which Congres provided. ‘These || the current fiscal year $15,870,531 GO. A 
eans for the last two or three years of its || second extra appropriation was made a few 
un nent were in some respects less liberal || weeks since in order that the Department might 
u the estima ibmitted by the then Sec- || not wholly suspend business of $2,000,000; 
ul hich were, however, in the last year ||} making a total of $39,782,716 35. 
7.4 OOO | than asked by Secretary Robe Where are these $40,000,000. Where? 
! Ix secretary Welles, in bis reports and Where 
peated special communications which [| So far as 1 can ascertain over twelve millions 
juoted, pointed-out the injury that must || have been expended in changes and alterations 
t from some of these reduced and inad of vessels, often to their injury, impairing their 
ippropriation +. ving done this he || speed and efficiency. These changes have been 
mformed to the law and limited his action to |; ordered, as 1 understand, without consultation 
means given him ‘He cut his garment || with or by the advice of the naval constructors, 
ccording to his cloth. He would not, espe- || and without authority from or appropriation by 
lly in time of peace, expend funds unappro- || Congress. 
priated. If Congress would notadopt his policy, | regret to see that efforts have been made 
ind be governed by his recommendations, he || and are persisted in to disparage our naval 
conformed to theirs and shaped his measures |) yessels and the character of our Na ivy by those 
ccordingly. e who should defend them. The Secretary of 
hat Secretary who for eight years adminis the Navy, joining in this clamor, says: 
red » affairs of that D roa 


epartment—a longer 


period than any other Secretary of the Navy 
° . ‘ | 1 

rom the origin of the Governmen who had 

the implicit confidence of Lincoln and Jol 


n, never found it necessary 


denly and without notice six thousand men 
from the navy-yards in mid wint er be cause he 


had exhausted the funds had 
ippropriated, 
ee had sa at ates Wes ae : 
secre lary Welles never had Occasion to come 
» Congress at the close of the first six months 
the fiscal year with the lamentable tale that 


»had in those six months expended the whole 


which Congres 


feyy 


or the 


»entre 


appropriation fiscal year, and a 

confession that in consequence of maladmin- 

tration and bad management the labor in our 

hip-yards must cease. He never came to 

Congress with a pitiable story of funds ex- 

hausted, and to eke out the remainder of the 
ir presented a patched-up scheme for 


lances to 
In these and 
particulars there was a wide 
the former and present 
Navy Department. 
appended to this speech 


ansfer of certain unexpe nded ba 


} 


conceal the deficiences created. 


other im} ortant 


difference between 


idministration of 
Certain tubles are 


of the gentleman from Wisconsin, pre ‘senting | 


nthly expenditures during the 
year of the | he Admstuse stration and the first 
ofthis. That Administration, it must be 


rome me red, Was ¢ losing up the war expense 5 


egates of m 
year 
ontrac 


itstanding ¢ as wellas carry 


Ha 


ng forward the current expenditures of the 
yea | money drawn for those war ex 
penses at ai ntracts had been appropriated, 
_ was legitimat eran d. Notso with the | 
Administ tration, which has spent millions 


rin 
vas 


bi ond the app ropriatio 1 for the fiscal yea 


“penses not authorized and for which there 


yap propriation. It is an old and true saying 
th it**n new broom sweeps clean.’* It is here 
exemplified. ‘The new Administration went 

work and literally swept the Treasury clean 
‘ ill Navy ay Enprn eo and of a large 
portion of the unexpended balances which it 
nherited from its predecessor. Larnest at- 
tempts we made in the early part of this | 


ession, by inquiry and by resolution, to get at 
the acti expenses, financial 
the true history and details of the 


operat ions of the De im artment; but the maj jority 





ial the 


condition, 


would not permitthe disclosure. Such at tempt 3 | 
and such failures alae at ar 1 e poch in an 
Knglish administration, topple down in dis- 


( graceful discomfiture any administration of the 
english Government. 
The Seer lary in his annual re port 


failed t 
inake the usual exhibit, as the | 


the law requires, of 


expenses and available means jor the fiscal 
year, a circumstance in itself to excite suspi 


“We have not at this time on any fore ign station 
a squi vdron whose combined force would avail for a 
day against the powerful sea-going iron-cl: ads which 





both Venane and England have on the same sta- 
tions.” 

We do not require these extravas and 
expensive ships to protect our rights in time 


of peace, and the force on every station would 
be changed by war. The comparatively inex- 
pensive vessels which we have are amply sufli- 
cient for present purposes. But the Secretary 
in his report calls for the construction of ten 
of these costly vessels—each costing millions— 
four to be built immediately. ‘his, 
existing circumstances, is not good adminis- 
tration; and I do not believe the committee 
have sanctibned the recommendation—pre 
ceded though it was by a defamation of 
ships by the head of the Navy Department. 

Ye have some seventy steamers of various 
grades besides iron-clads, sailing vessels, and 
store- ships—ve ssels unsurpassed by “thons of 
any other Power in their several grades. We 
have not the immense armored ships, costing 
each several millions, such as England and 
France possess. Nor is 
we should in this period of debt and taxation, 
if ever, plunge into the enormous expense of 
building such ships and keeping them in com- 
mission in time of peace. It would be bad 
economy at anytime. Our naval policy has 
been, and should be, different from that of the 
border maritime Powers of Europe. To imi- 
tate them in their useless extravagance would 
be unwise and un-American. 

Our present Navy is adequate for our present 

wants. It is greater and far better than it ever 
was before the late civil war, and no hostilities 


our 


are impending requiring an increase. ‘* Let 
us have peace;’’ let us get out of debt; let us 


reduce our taxes; let us relieve the country 
from the overwhelming pressure that has crip- 
pled our commerce and is crushing the ener- 
gies and spirit of the people. 

The committee propose to appropriate $1,- 
000,000 more by the present bill than was 
appropriated one year ago, notwithstanding 
there has been an expenditure of over twelve 
million dollars during the last year in repairs 
and alterations. Hither the last C ongress failed 
in its duty in reducing the estimates of Secre- 
tary Welles to so low a figure as $15,000,000, 
or the present bill, appropriating over sixteen 
million dollars, atter the large expenditures in 
excess of the appropriations of the current 
year, is wrong. Congress, by its increased 
appropriations, and ‘ present managers of 
the Navy Department by their large expend- 
over and above u 1@ Appropriations, are 


rnpliment on the judgment, cor- 


ture 
Lure 


VeatO er ia 


it expedient that we | 


under | 


AL GLOBE. 


_ other 





fist Cong... 


-- 4D DESS th 


rect imates, and proper administra: 


the late Secretary. 
APPROPRIATION BILL. i 
The bill m: aking appropri: stions for the ne 
. ce ‘ . 
service for the year ending 30th June. 1¢- 
; : ne, ] 


does not carry out that principle of ec 

which has been professed. The total 

priations in this bill exceed those made 

year ago by nearly one million dollars, wi, 

after the very large expenditures which },, 

been made since the advent of this Adminic. 

tion in re pairs and alterations of both 

and navy-yards a reduction rather thay 

increase of appropriations might in this da 

debt and taxation have been expected. | |),, 

already shown that the Navy Departmen: | ae 

received since the March the sum pec! 

$37,782,716 95. This is exclusive of t 

of 97,799, 573 derived from materials on }) 

and sales of various kinds, which the Secreta 
calls refunding, a large portion of which s| shi 

be added to the : ibove amount, showing ti 

there will have been an ‘xpenditure of 

forty million dollars by the Ist of July y 

in the first sixteen months of this A: baits 

tion by the Navy Department. Where, | 

again and again does this forty millions ¢ 

What has been done with all this mon, 
The late Secretary, Mr. Welles, estimatedt} 

the sre would be re quired for necessary rena 
35,000,000 over and above the $15,000 

cettopratel. This was all he asked, 

Congress refused it. He would not, after | 

refusal, invade the Treasury, but limited his ; 

tion tothe means given him. But this Admi: ; 

tration has been governed by nosuch restra : 

It has exper nded more than twice fiftee nm 

lions, nearly t rite times that amount, or | 

have done so by the 80th of June next 

what has been done with the money? Seer 

Welles asked for $5,000,000 more than was 

propriated for repairs and necessary expe: 

but could not get it. This Administrati 

expended more than $20,000,000 in 


ve 


Ist 


ne xs 


the ar pproy wiations for the current year 
now it is proposed, after all repairs have | 
made, to increase the na a ap propriati r 


$770,000 over the appropriations made « 
yearago. Whyisit? There is beyond q 
tion unnecessary, unauthorized, and unwa 
rantable expenditure in the Navy Departme 
such as the country cannot sanction and w 
not sanction. ‘The Committee on Appropri: 
tions cut down the lavish estimates of thes 
retary more than one third; 


but are there: 
matters where retrenchment may 


exercised ? 


sntormed, ee to take off her tw 
| and make 


UNAUTHORIZED AND ( ANGES. se 
I understand that some costly, unnecessat 


and I apprehend injudicious change s are bei 


OSTLY CH 


made in some of our naval vessels, of wit 
Congress is not apprised, and if it were ¥ ' 
not ratify. .Among others I learn that the 


arm 
abi 


steamship Niagara is being cut down and 
plated ata costof not less than $1,000,000 


is a question on the part of experienced m 


|| whether, after this great expense, the ship \ 


be improved. I should like to know whet! 
any of our naval constructors have advised 
been consulted in regard to these chang a 
Again; the Kalamazoo, which the Secreta! i 
of the Navy has without authority of law unc: 

taken to call the Colossus, is to be changed 

She is a vessel with two turrets. It is, la “ 
o turrets ’ 
1er a casemate vessel with a broat 
side battery. Have the committee ascert 
the cost of these two turrets which it is pr 





| posed to remove, and how much the pr ; 
posed change of this vessel will cost? Wha . 


| are the estimates 


of the Construction Bureat 


i ; iy Wi 
in these eernes and as regards both thé ak 
vessels? Did the bureau advise or recomme! I 
these changes? Was the bureau consulted D, 


Or is this expense of two or three milliot 








2D Sess an | ONG.... 2D DESS. 

St two vessels ordered b yan irresponsible 

iit - placed in the Department without 
nd without sen itorial approval? Are not 
» portion of the immense expenditures of 

Or the | ’ * Department attributable to the same 

Jur 1s ae nsible source? 

a 4, page 7 of the bill, under the head of 

aL ay pment Bureau, there is an appropriation 

@ made “1.500.000 for coal, hemp, and other ma- 





COAL, FACTS, ETC. 


formerly customary to state the esti- 


ij expense for coal, including transporta- 


F that &e., distinct from hemp, anchors, «c., 
fers d vhich there is no connection. In fact, 
oa. ippropriations should be as far as possible 
tm ‘fc. ‘Such is the fact by some of the 
the sum wus inthis bill. Such formerly was the 
ye ame ith the Equipment Bureau in its estimate 
as on |i 1. The Secretary of the Navy, in his 
ve Secret report last De cemb yer, ti akes occasion 
‘hich roneated instanees to inform Congress and 
AOWINE tha country of the immense saving which he 
ure of 04 - made and is making in the “‘item of coal 

July nex o’ He declares unqualifiedly in one in- 
Taeees that he shall make an ‘annual saving of 
py “ 


. millions in coal alone.’’ His boasted 


nilli on 





my, of which we are yet to see the first 

ls n : . . , 
4 _consisted chiefly coal; that is his 
imated 7 ft 1 ? 

= tion for the great expense incurred 1 in 
ary . 
Sees the character of the vessels, giving 
19,000 : 
noes m ship-rig, &e.; and by his economy in 
asked, Foss uses his establishment of a torpedo 


tha 
S, ta 


erection of magazines, without 





I abbas 1e Secretary has made these lavish promises 
ca. omy in expenditures generally, and of 
be i in particular, without furnishing us any 





on which those promises are based. Had 
oo... e? Were they mere random assertions 


i upon us? Did he make his state 

nan ee . . ‘ 

“are ntelligently orignorantly? Letus have 

S Vill the committee state the number of tons 
ea al which the Department estimated would 


msumed during the ensuing fiscal year ; 
ts first cost per ton? When the head of 
the Secretary of the Navy, sol- 
us in an official document that 
ga saving of over two million dol- 
; per year, the subject is one that should 

stivated. It is true or it T! 


is false. The 
him a debt of gratitude or it 


$ have t 
yropriat 

made artment, 
»yond qu 
ind unw 
epartm 


uy assures 
makin 


ye 


' 
i 


uutry owes 
. $ not. 

a he estimates of the preceding year under 
administration of Secret ary Welle 


rly and distinetly presented, and Congress 


were 











1} . my 
s enabled to legislate understandingly. The 
i iat@ 

mecessat OD, Gs ciccnesa salen satdubacinkkvmpaccis:, See 

Ss are bell thirty tl Ransual than oF Gon i 480,000 

;, of w Wire rope, eordage, cables, labor, Ke... 600,000 

vere y aed ; 

peers waking a sum total of 

hat the 0 these various items 

and arm under one head...... 

100,000. ASS ; 

; SssOl appropriations over estim 

enced m : FOUN... crescs 

1e ship ¥ = 

yw wh so that instead of a saving of $2,000,00 





advised Secretary promises, after expending ase 
» chang 8 in changing the character of the vessels, 
Secret e committee propose to ep propriate for coal 
i other ite ms of equip ment SLSO.OO00 more 
e chang n was asked for the preceding year. Dut 
It is, 1: vuile the estimates last year were for $1,382 


two turrets 00), Congress appropriated but $1,000,000. It 


law und 





th a broa ‘ now proposed to increase the appropria- 
ascertain ns tor these same items to $1,500,000. pre- 
h it is pr sely one third more than was appropriated 
1 the pr ne year ago. Where, I again ask, is the 


promised saving for coal? 


Oh! most rosy 
Secretary, tell me where? If you will not te all, 
Will the committee have the goodness to ex- 
plain? ‘The Secretary does not; and there is, 

I regret to see, an unwillingness to call on the 


partment for explanation ; probably for the 


on Bureau 
both the 


ecomme 
consuited 
milli¢ 


eo 





APPENDIX 


Ap) 


TO THRE CONGRESSIONAL 


propriation Ss Jor tlie WavUY Mr. Morqa 


very good on that the 
able to explain and make 
Again ] say let us know what quantity of coal 
the Departme nt estimates wi ll be wanted, and 
what its first cost. Willthe com: nitte e inform 
us if we are likely to saving of $2,000,00Q 
per annum, or even of one dollar per annum ° 
Give us the facts. 


Depart 


good its statements 


rea 


ment 1s un- 


howe ree 


On the twelfth page there is an estimate for 
ten fifteen-inch guns for the battery of the 
Colossus, $70,000. The Colossus i vessel 


is the Kala 


with two turrets. Her true name 








mazoo. I shou ae really be glad to know the 
estimated cost of the proposed change in th 
vessel, and also the Niagara. ‘The expense is, 


[am informed, very great, and has 
curred without the knowled 
Congress, or the advice » experts. L have 
my doubts if the Department timate 
made of the cpense involved in the propose »<d 
change of thes » two 
yrder to hitea it 


mates the committees 


assent or 


had any a: 


° 3 Y on } > - 

vesseis before Issuing its 
Te 
| 
i 


there were such es 


: ‘ 
doubtless have them. 
: 


It seems the new armament for the Colossus 
alone is to cost S70,000. 

here is much that isimproper and wrong in 
the present management of the Ni avy Depart- 


nizing t 


ment. ‘The! hat De spartment 
are set at naught, and its 
in the hands of civili 


has the supervision of the S¢ 


aws or; 
tion is not 
Admiral 
y, and nearly 
1aval o fic er plac @ d 
Now there is no law 
there has been any 
legislation on the subj ct it is directly against 
it. During the war, when the duties were ardu 
ous and pressing, there was a naval officer de- 
tailed as an assistant to the chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. ‘July 5, 1862, it was 
enacted that there micht be ‘* for the Bureau of 
Ordnance one as , to be sele ected from the 
commissioned officers of the Navy, with the pay 
of $3,000.’’ Laws were necessary in those days 
to puta 1 naval officer Atter 
the war was over, andthe pressure was ina meas- 


aaministra 
ny 


ans. Ae 


cretar 


Vie 
vice 


every chiefofa bureau has ar 
in his bureau as assistant. 


authorizing this, but so far as 


> 4] 
By the act ot 


sistant 





in such a position. 


ure relieved, Congress, on the 17th of April, 
1866, enacted ‘‘that the office of assistant in 


the Bureau of Ordnance be, and the same is 
hereby, abolished.’’ Inthe face of this explicit 
enactment a na has been placed in 
the Bureau of Ordn: a eas an assistant, andis 
now there; and | understand that naval officers 
are employed as a 1 other bureaus, as 
well as the Vice Admiral in the Department 
proper, all without aut of law and in con- 
flict with the established policy of the Govern- 
ment. The Navy Department is filled with 
naval lischarging civil duties. ‘They 
were not comm) for such duties; it 1s 
not their vocation ; an lso longas these life offi- 
cers fill the Department without law, lone 
will the laws be disregarded sa the naval ex- 
Ps snditures lavish. ‘Che whole legal organ 

ration of the Navy Department is ove 
minist 


: os 
Val othicer 


istants i! 
LOrILY 


: . 
omeers ¢ 





ssioned 
SO 


be 
rslaughed 


ration. 


by this ad 


Appropriations for the Nay 
JH OF HON. G. W. 
Ot 


SPLEES MORGAN, 


Of 


louse or REPRESEN 
May 17, 

The House Whole 
having under consideration the bill (Hl. R. 
making appropriations for the naval service for the 
ear ending June 30, 1871 

Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I congratulate House, 
the Navy Department, and the country upon 
the Navy having so able and ingenious a de- 
fender as the honorable gentleman from Maine, 
[| Mr. Hatr,] who has just taken his seat. lor 
certuin it is, sir, that no cause ever demanded 


being in Committee of the 


, and 


the 


more skillful defense than do the American || 





jo no Mr. Chairman, that a membe 
of this House should at any time apologize for 
taking part in debate Yet, sir, I do feel it to 
ve proper t Ly that o taurus lam concerned 
the part Lhavet en aud shall take has arisen 
from circumstances purely accidental. 

At an early period of this session | learned 
tor the first time that the » Secretary of the Navy, 
in flagrant violation of the law. in contemnt « 
the law, and in cont mpt of Congress, had 
t eased the ries of th officers ofthe Navy 
thirty-three and one third per cent., and tha 
daring the space of three years and seveu 


months there had been 1 


national Trea 


awlessly drawn trom the 
sury more than $3,700,000 on the 
extraordinary order No. 175 of the Secretary 
ofthe Navy. On learning that fact I felt that 
would be talse to my constituents, false to my 
country, false to the House of which [have the 
honor to member, did I not bring that fact 
before this House, and call upon the Repre 
sentatives of the pr 
dous abuse. 


{ 
I 
} 
pe A 


; T 
Opie to correct tais stupen 
: I 


Mr. SCOFIELD. Whillthe gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him with a remark ? 


Mr. MORGAN. 
my time, I have no object On. 
‘Mr. SCOFIELD. | 
ininute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Ohio yield to the gent 
sylvania? 

Mr. MORGAN. Not ifit 
my tim 

‘Mr. SCOFIELD. 1 only wish to 
in reply, if | can have the 0} 
show that 


. } 
[fit does not come out of 


1 will only take half a 


Does 


lema 


gentleman 
n from Penn 


the 


to come out ot 


say that 
portunity, | will 


the action of the Secretary of the 

Navy is strietly according to law. 
Mr. msttig AN. With the consent of thi 
committee | would be willing to yield the gen 


tleman t 
not come out 
Otherwise | 

Mr. 


‘nminutes, or any other time, if 
oft the llott 
cannot yield to him 
SCOFIELD. 


it dow 
time a to myself 


Sucha misrepresentati 


of what is according to law should be corrected 
| here. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman knows that 
t is not a misrepresentation. And as he take: 
his seat he knows that he has himself beer 
guilty of a misrepresentation, deliberate! 
made, with the intention of deceiving th 


House and the country. 
Mr. SCOFIELD. Doest 
to charge 
The ( ‘HAIRMAN, 
from Ohio yield to the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania? 
“Mr. MORGAN. I am not willing that « 
this oeeasion the gentleman from Pennsylvar 
hall be permitted 
frand without having the mask torn off which 
thi 


1e ¢ ntleman mean 


} 


Does the gentleman 


to attempt 


to cover up A 
I I 


has conce: aled transaction. 
Mr. Chairman, that 
unpleas ant ¢ haracter should have arisen inthe 


l regret, anything of an 


course of hin debate: I desire to address the 
judgment of this House. ‘The question upon 
which I speak is not a party question, but 

question which belongs to this House as the 


ace 
itors of the 


legisl: I do not 
be driven from my purpose to expose the 


people 
t } 


wre 


: : re 
abuses which have arisen in the 


ter what effort may be made to 
liate them by the gentleman from Pennsylvani 
| Mr. Scorre.p ] ¢ by any ot 
this honorable budy. 

that un 
I was wholly ignorant the condition of o 
Navy, and of the abuses which had grown uy 
under the eyes of Congress, without Congré 
being aware | f the fact. And now, as a Ke 
resentative of the people, on behalf of the peo 
, I stan nd] here to- dup to expose and denoun 
these abuses, and I call upon the members of 
this House to apply the remedy and correct 
them. 


Wavy, no mat 
screen and pa 
member ¢ 


her 


. a ¢- ' 2 Te 
| confess til this Congress as 


ot 


ple 


intend to 


74 
embieu 


’ 











"11 } j 
savy, and the amount illegally taken from 
lreasury by means of the order to which 


stration of f usurpation ieee this 


rn | enn sylvani: Lb} 


lhe gen- 


illus 
e said that it was done 


1 
| 
I 


‘ ~— 
( nen iror 


I here are e nga rer] 
special service one 
officers. 
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Mr. Chairman. in 1560 the lighes ollicer in forth a reply irom the Secret: iy of the Treas- But the estimate of the N;: ayy De partment 
xe American Navy w a captain; to di ay he iry showing the Sunk. | use the language of | not true. I desire to use no discourte ins | 
Adu ln IS01 we bad no admirals; | the Comptroller of the Treasury : | guage, but that estimate is not true: and 
iall, we bave thirty. In 1561 we had Jhat the order of the Secretary was the only stand here to-day to make good my ¢ we 
lore o day, in all, we have sev- | authority tor the payments beyond the respective || Of these twenty-four hundred and fifty otfjes 
it In 1561 the highest officer in the oT ren ay tae as ; : : | the Navy Register shows that there are ; 
ceived wu salary of $4,500; to-day the : Sir. | doubt much if in the hi story of any || six hundred at ud thirt y-two, or aboutone f ‘ 
fixed by law {or the highest officer in Government there was ever a more striking | of the whole number. a 
| 


1 , ° : 1 
ve referred, amount her to more than 


tovet 


000. As | have said, in L860, the highest 
rade in the Navy was that of captain, and now 
« have a long list of admirals. In 1860 our 

y gave protection to the rights of our citi 
ensinevery land throug houtthe world, l'o-day 


' » «i 
he G 


irnity olour admira ls 
flict with our 


brings them in con 
representatives, and 
been put to 
| 1,] , ° 

should have received pro- 
redress through the Navy, 
ir, our fleets are top-heavy, and the 


QynoOmalic 


n foreign lands our citizens have 


the torture when they 


tection or secured 


‘ 


fact, 


Ke @ 


Navy itself gallant vessel running be- 
rea high wind with eve ry sa L set, but without 


6 pound ot balla 

We have six fleets and thirty admirals! Six 
eets and seventy-eight commodores! And at 
iis moment there are in the capital of the 


> re 1 duty ee ae 
Republic on some assigned duty ten admirals 
mmodores. Ourstx fleets are com- 


pose d oi thirty-« ight ve els. lor every vessel 


and nine ce 


Wwe have more 


a} 


ree { 


Sea. and ior 


all we have thirty 
speak of the total number, includ- 
l the active list and 


are 
admirals! I s 
ng those 


1! 
on what is calle 


than two commodores, but only | 


those on what is called the retired list, which | 


has sprung up within a few years. I speak 
with the authority of the Secretary of the Navy 
in a report to the Senate of ‘the United States, 
when I speak of the number of admirals and 
commodores who are on assigned duty in the 
city of Washington. Nor 
Washington alone that naval officers are thus 
grouped together. We find them dotted down 
in clusters along the coast and in the interior 
of the land. At a place in Illinois, on the Ohio 
river, called Mound City, they have nine naval 
otlicers on what is called, | presume, shore 
duty ! 
Now, sir, you will observe that in this pro- 
so highly commended by the gentleman 
‘from Maine, [|Mr. Ha.Le]—aristocratie titles 
have been introduced into our Navy, and for 
the first time in the history of our Government 
have the rank of admirals. And without 
any spirit of unkindness, without any wish to 


Ce8S 


we 


is it in the city of | 


Andrew Johnson. 
e under what Administration it was 
it deserved impeachment. But, sir, if 
under the administration 
Andrew Johnson, justice and truth compel me 
to say | it has been continued dov 


under the administration of 
| do not car 
done ; 
it tuatnal of 
tha vn to the 
present time, and I appeal to this honorable 
body to correct this gras abuse. 

In justice to the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, | wish to make one remark. Some gen- 
tlemen have censured the Comptroller forallow- 
ing this money to be drawn from the Treasury. 
The fact is that the money was drawn from the 
Treasury before the matter even came within 
the jurisdiction ofthe Comptroller. The money 
was paid be fore the accounts were audited. 

3ut eh iy were they audited? The Comptr 
shall answer for himself. He sa 

*That payments have been credited to the disburs- 
ing officers ander a decision of the Supreme Court, 
(The United States ox. .J ones, 18 [Loward, 92,) in which 
it is held, anong other things, that the accounting 
officers of the Treasury have not the burden or re- 
sponsibility east upon them of revising the judg- 
ments, correcting the supposed mistakes, or annul- 
ling the orders of the heads of the Departments.’’ 

l call the attention of members to the facts 
developed in this letter; and if no one else will 
do so, | will offer an amendment vesting in the 
accounting oflicers of the Government the abso- 


1! 
oiler 


| lute and exclusive authority of passing upon 


| nected with its administration. 
boyhood my heart was fired by reading of the 


do injustice to the Navy, let me ask, what did | 


this Navy do with thirty admirals and seventy 
eight commodores beyond our own shores 
during the war? Our commerce was destroye - 
and swept from the ocean, while we had « 
Navy commanded by admirals and commo- 
dores. As for the pluck of the Navy, we all 
know and appreciate its courage ; 
usefulness has diminished as the titles of its 
officers have been increased is too true. | 
stand here to-day as the Representative, not 
of a party, but as one of the Representatives 
of the people, aud | call upon the members 
this House to act, not as members of a 
party, but as the Representatives of their con- 
stituents, 

Sir, when this lawlesstaking from the Treas 
ury $3,763,000 was first spoken of 
this floor, two gentlemen from Pennsylvania, 
ihe chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, | Mr. Scorre.p,}] and the gentleman 
trom Philadelphia, | Mr. Kevury, } atte s 


¢ 
ol 


of 


but that its | 


on | 


ipted | 


io sereen the action of the Secretary of the | 


Navy in taking money from the Treasury with- 
out the knowledge of Congress or of the coun- 
try. As soon as | understood the facts I con- 
sulted with a number of gentlemen on this 
tloor, and among others with my friend from 
Kentucky, |Mr. Trimbie,] who introduced a 
resolution on the 17th of January, which called 


| that, 


| 


| paid for out of the public Treasury. And other 


_ priations is trae—and I believe they were given 
| to the brother of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
| sin when he was at the head of the Committec 


accounts. Why, sir, it has lately been charged | 
in one of your most influential journals thatin | 
preparing for an excursion of the Tallapoosa 
a sum of between five and six hundred thou- 
sand dollars was expended in winesand cigars, 
charged in the accounts as for groceries, and 


accounts of an equally doubtful character have 
been paid in the same manner. 

Sir, | have no hostility to the American 
Navy; I desire only to correct the abuses con- 
In my early 


immortal deeds of our naval heroes. i read 
of the exploits of Stewart, Preble, the elder 
Porter, of the brilliant and dashing Decatur, 
of the great-souled Lawrence, and his dying 
shout, ** Don’t give up the ship.’’ Nor must 
| forget the names of Rodgers and of Mac- 
donough and Perry of the Lakes. - But when 
i came to examine the corruption and abuses 
which have grown up, IL shrank back with 
astonishment, and became satisfied that they 
could only be-correeted by the application of 
the caustic and the knife, and if they are not 
corrected by Congress the overburdened tax- 
payers of the country will take the matter in 
hand themselves. 

According to the estimate contained in the 
speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
Wasuucrn] I find that the Secretary of the 
Navy asks appropriations for twenty-four hun- 
dred and fitty officers; and, according to his 
estimates, there are twelve thousand men in 
the Navy, so that if the estimates be true there 
is one ollicer for every five men; and not only 
let me call attention to the fact that the 
Committee on Appropriations have made ap- 
propriations for only eighty-five hundred men 
instead of for twelve thousand. ‘Therefore if 
the estimate given to the Committee on Appro- 





on Appropriations—then for the year 1871, 
upon our present basis, we will have one ofli- 
cer in the Navy for about every three seamen. 


| dred and fi 








See 


hundred and twen: y-( 
There are therefore only seven | 

fiy-three officers in servicec ei 
with the sea; and yet the Secretary of the \ 
asks appropriations for twenty-four hund 
and fifty officers. Itis due that in this cony, 

tion I should say that there were two yes 

fitting out for sea, the Colorado and the ¢ 
gress. But when the Colorado and Co ivre 
went to sea the two flag-ships they were 
to relieve were broughthome. I desire to ; 
the s pecial atiention of the gentleman is 
Wi the at [Mr. Wasusury,] who reporie 
this bill, to what | hi ave to say. | hope he h 

in his possession a Naval Register for the 
1870. If not, then if he will senda page to 


avi 


Vil 


{ will acne a copy of it to him. (The Nuva 
Register for 1870 was sent to Mr. Wacsy. 
BURN 7 : 

Inthe tubular statement presented by 


and upon which the Committee on Appr /propr 
ations made thet ‘ir estimates, I find that es 
mates are made forthe pay of naval licutenay 
tothe number ofone hundred ang eighty. Nou 
[ ask members to hear, and [ want gen: 
men who are totake the responsibility of vo 
upon this appropri: ition bill to know what 
are doing. And if the Representatives on {| 
floor fail in their duty, then an appeal will 
taken to a higher tribunal, the high 
of the American people. 

Now, sir, if the gentleman who re ported 
bill will turn to page 26 of the Nava! Regi: 


mt | 
riput 


| he will find that instead of there being 


hundred and eighty naval lieutenants on ac: 
duty there are only sixty-four, while pay 
asked for one hundred and eighty. Estima 
is made for masters to the number of one | 
dred and sixty, but page 30 shows there : 
only ninety-nine. ‘Thus we have an over-e: 
mate in the first case of one hundred and s' 
teen, and in the second instance of sixty-o: 
Ivstimate is made for the pay of midshipmen 
the number of four hundred and fifty, whi. 
pages 40 and 86 show that in fact there « 
only seventy-four midshipmen and two hundred 
and fifty-one undergraduates, in all three huy 
dred and twenty-five, making an excess of o1 
hundred and twenty-five. Mstimate is mai 
for the pay of passed assistant surgeons to t! 
number of sixty, while there are only thir 
three, there being an excess in the estimate | 
twenty-seven. Estimate is made for the} 
of sixty assistant surgeons. The Naval Reg 
ter, page 48, shows that there are only thir 
five, an excess in the estimate of twenty-fiv 
Estimate is made for the pay of chief engine! 
to the number of one hundred and fifty, wh 
the Naval Register shows on page 56 that the 
are only one hundred and forty-eight. astimat 
is made for first assistant engineers to the num 
ber of one hundred and twenty-five, while th 
Naval ltegister shows that there ar eonly ci eighty 
one. stimate is made for the pay of secot 
assistant engineers to the number of one ~ 
dred and twenty-five; yet in fact there are 0! 
one hundred and twenty-two. Estimate | 
made for the pay of boatswains to the numb 
of fifty-two; the Naval Register shows th 
there are only forty-six. 

Having gone over the active, let us turn tol 
retired list. Estimate is made for the pay of rea! 
admirals retired to the number of twenty, wl 
the Register shows only eighteen, [stima' 
is made for commodores retired to the numbe: 
of fifty-nine, while the Naval Register shows 
ouly fifty- three. Estimate is made for retire! 


captains to the number of thirty-two, while tu 
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Register shows only twenty-seven, IXsti- || tired surgeons to the number of twenty-five; faith: and in good faith I invite investiga- 
made for the pay of retired command- || the Register shows only twenty-three. Estimate — tion. 
he number of sixteen; page 96 of the || is made for the pay of four retired assistant Mr. we urman, Lnowsubmit a care fully pre 
| Register shows only fourteen. Kstimate surgeons; the Register shows that only three yared ta alee ngtheamountof pay thatis due 
for the pay of retired masters to the are retired. Kstimate is made for eight retired || to the <a according to the estimate of the 
uber ofsiX ; the Register shows that only five chaplains ; the Register shows only seven. || Secretary of the Navy. and the amount re 
retired. lustimate 1s made for one retired || Showing beyond successful contradiction that quir d, as shown by the Naval Register. This 
.jipman; one was retired, but after his || an appropriation was asked for four hundred |; table has been compiled with great labor and 
ey he was ee to be a commodore, || more naval oflicers than are in the service. | care,and for its accuracy [sts ind responsible to 
ice dead. Kstimate is made for re- || I lay these facts before the House in good | the House euikila country : 
Active List. 
No. of officers : 
scors| Actual No. in each grade {mount required 
ed by of officersas| Average pay entitled to Estimates as fur it thenumb rot Amount required 
nat 3 of shown by | of each ofli- the ration as Kank of officer. nished by Navy a ton Ay pend hown. b ry 
Navy D - a y Regis- cer. apo . . by Department. D ies re ms oat Ni avy Re 
irtment. : tae we Was correct. 
] $10,000 > Admiral. $10,000 =10,000 $10,000 
1 ] 6,000 - Op 0 a aia ae ee 7 O00 6,000 6,000 
) WwW 4,000 6 Rearadmirals », 000 1,000 10,000 
2) 3,200 3 Commodores.... 73,400 SU,000 80,000 
50 2,800 13 Captains ...........s.csrccccsssrerresrseresreserrecsesees 147,0 140,000 140,000 
Mi) 2,240 31 Commanders oat 201.600 201,600) 201 600 
si) 180 1,906 101 Lieutenant commanders 379,620 45,080 343,080 
" 4 1,525 4] RON io oe bi coc sees dacs 515,000 274,500 97,600 
) 99 1,220 76 De I Say ccnsctios davaiasbitivancecke 240,000 199,200 120,780 
160 O76 135 Re a ae ae 192,000 156,160 156,160 
150) 74 S00) 74 Midshipmen 259,000 9,200 
2514 HOO 251 DEN PING IDs iscnsicakds fatcbiasdonctis . 125,500) 
OS 600 51 Mates........ 20,400 50,000 oS, 500 
Q 80 2,500 3) Surgeor CR tare, $000 184,009 184,000 
S33 1,3835 18 P assed § assistant surgeons......... 80, O00) $0,000 13,980 
Ou oo 1,033 27 AMSistaE SULT OOIEG. 66s... c<csscoceiscseies 62,000 62,000 OO, Loo 
. SU 2,206 22 Paymasters ..... i 250,850 181,280 IS1,2s\ 
t() +) 1,3663 23 Passed as tant p iymasters 60,000 1,667 4,007 
) 20 1,033;5 ) Assis tant paymasters Mk 0) 1,000 20,067 
aa) 2,500 1 C es OTANI OI ac oo scsds cneocecsdecese 1:30), 500 115,000 110,400 
$1 1,366 5 1] First assi tant engine ore 187,500) 170,833 110,700 
122 1,100 6y s dy assistant engineers 142,500 137,500 134, 200 
21 1,525 6 C haplaina. 20,625 28,97 AL 
l 10 1,520 None. Professors..... ebnctacwasscidanatied dhe <uitibws 19,800 16,720 15,200 
) 5 2,400 None. Naval cons truc tors... 3, O00 21,600 12,000 
S 2,000 None. Assistant naval consti 16,000 
52 1,0163 20 Gunners..........00.. 62,400 2,867 D2,867 
3s 1,0163 20 IRF OT GORE di sctcicses a acanndsieiee 412,000 39,084 03,003 
) 31 1,016} 1s Sailmakers it), OK) 30,900 $1,517 
165 1,0163 23 NIP UNNI 20.55 tac weneccs weds sarancncociee 52,400 O8 867 46,767 
None 97 650 OT Paymasters’ clerks. 63,050 63,050 
None. 67 5OO O7 Captains’ clerks... icieks 3,500 2,500 
None. 6 1,500 6 Admiral’s secretaries... 2,000 27,000 
None. 2 1,875 - Vice Admiral’s secretaries.. (OU 3,750 
215 2,025 | - 1,291 Total $5,023,090 $2,847,265 $2,669,087 
Re lire d List. 
) 18 $2,000 - Rear admirals. $50,000 £40,000 $:36,000 
53 1,800 - c ommodores 106,800) 106,204) 5,400 
2 27 1,600 ‘aptains 05,200 51,200 45,200 
16 15 1,400 - , ‘ommanders ccovatncess, 24,940 ») 400) 21 000 
> 1,300 Lieutenant commanders. 5900 , O00) 6.500 
Non 3 | 1,000 - nm oo eee None. ;,000 3,000 
6 5 | 800 - Masters .... 3,600 1800) 4,000 
Von 3 500 - Ensigns ......... None. 1,500 1,500 
l None | 350 Midshipmen (K) 350) 
25 23 1,200 SUrgeONG...........00...00+. - 39,500 30,000 27,600 
) 2 | 750 - Passed assistant surgeons ’ 3,000 2,250 1,500 
{ 3 625 - Assistant surgeons 200 2,500 1,870 
l4 14 1,200 - PRY TRASCORD 66 <cccsvcovscasees 25,000) 16,800 16,800) 
None. l 750 Passed assistant paymasters None. io wot) 
None. | j 700 Aadaiiie paymasters......... None. TOO) TW) 
] 2 1,300 Chief engineers............c000 1,600 1,300) =, O00 
“ a _ °% 
6 6 70) . First assistant engineers 7,600) 1,200) $, 200) 
9 10 500 - Second assistant engineers. 5,200 1,50) 2,000) 
8 7 1,000 “ RN oa ee ae 500 OU 7,000 
2 3 900 - PO ROMIIE Scns ce senscéecvens 2,109 1,800 2,700) 
2 3 i 400 . Naval constructors.......... 3,200) zy) 4,200) 
6 8 62 - NES LOS SCS. x oncduieeninnnave uiuebaen 6,400 3, 100 {000 
6 | | 625 - (iunners...... 6,200 3,700) 2) 
4 g } 625 i. Carpenters. 6,600 ~io) », 000 
6 5 | 625 - Sailmakers. (3,000 700 3,125 
235 229 Da cs cza a yccciess $523,950 $501,150 
150 2,254 - 1,201 Grand total $3,697,295 $3,171,183 $2,970,237 
Graduates. + Undergraduates. 


ltis just to say that all the errors in these 
are not excesses; there are some 
nderestimates. In this table, in both cases, 
out. The result 
n this table is arrived at by the same method 

calculation as that adopted by the Navy 
/epartment,. There are three grades of pay 


in the active service: first, pay for sea duty ; 





: third, pay for those 
fourth, pay for those on the 
r to ascertain the average 
to be appropriated, the sal 
aries of the first three grades are added to- 
gether and the Sum divided by three. This 1s 
what imates of the Navy Department 
pretend to do but do not do. I do not make 


second, pay for shore duty 
who are on leave 
retired list. 
amount necessary 


In orde 


! , 
the est 


any personal charge against the Secretary « 


the 


Navy, who is 


said to be a genial- eg i 


gentleman, against whom personally | wish to 


say nothing. 


viduals, 


Let us consider some of the ove restimate 


but against abuses. 


the Department in reference to salaries 
Navy Department estimates for the Vice A imi- 


I am talking, not against ind 


| hie 








Ho. or Reps. 


ral $7,000; but unless duty in the Navy Depart- 
ment is sea service the amount is overestimated 
in the sum of $1,000. We next come to rear 
admirals. The Department estimates $35,000, 
which is an underestimate, the true amount 
being $40,000, ‘The next estimate is for com- 


} 
| 


nearly $4,000 ; forearpenters, $5,000; for sail- 


| makers, nearly $3,000. 


So recklessly extravagant was the estimate 
of the Navy Department that the Committee 


on Appropriations felt called upon to reduce 


modores. The Department estimates $78,400, || 


which is also an underestimate, the amount 
required being $80,000, 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. 
to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no time to spare, 
hut I will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. 
to ask the gentleman from Ohio whether these 
estimates were not made under the last Admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I esteem my honorable 
friend from Wisconsin; but his question com- 
pels me to make a statement which I did not 
intend to make. I am talking about abuses 
inthe Government which ought to be corrected. 
‘The gentleman talks about Administrations. 
If this thing commenced in the last Adminis- 
tration, the gentleman compels me to say that 
it has continued up to and so far through Gen- 
eral Grant’s Administration, It exists to-day in 
the present Administration of the Government. 


it to $16,641,845, making a reduction of 
$7,956,432. The appropriation proposed for 


| the fiseal year ending June 30, 1871, by the 


| Committee on Appropriations is $16,641,845, 


I wish |) 


while the amount of appropriation for the fiscal | 


year ending June 30, 1870, was $15,526,246 ; 


I wish | 


| am sorry to say that; for although it is true, | 


[ did not intend to make the charge. 


This | 


abuse did existin the last Administration ; but | 
it exists to-day in the present Administration. | 


1 do not care when it began, or by whom it 
began; these are outrages upon the country, 
gross abuses against the Government, which 
this Congress is bound to remedy or be pre- 
pared to meet the just indignation of the peo- 
ple, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desireto do the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations full justice. I wish 
to do injustice to no one. The Navy Depart- 
ment asked, as salaries, allowances, and trav- 
cling expenses for oflicers, the sum of $5,000,- 
000. ‘The Committee on Appropriations have 
reported only $4,000,000, cutting down the 
amount asked for $1,000,000. If the commit- 
tee have a sincere desire to correct these abuses 
their conduct will bie applauded by the coun- 
try; but the people will not be satisfied with 
linely gilded words; they want economy and 
reform. ‘The appropriation asked for by the 
committee is too much by more than eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and to that extent it 
should be reduced. 

My time is fast passing, and I will briefly call 
attention to the result of these false estimates. 
The excess of pay asked for officers on the 
active list is us follows: 
for lieutenant commanders, $36,000; 
lieutenants, $217,000; for masters, $119,220; 
for ensigns, $35,840; for midshipmen, $185,- 
700; for surgeons, $44,000; for passed assist- 
ant surgeons, over $36,000; for assistant sur- 


geons, nearly $26,000; for paymasters, over | 


$49,000 ; for passed assistant paymasters, over 
$5,000 ; for assistant paymasters, over $15,000 ; 
for chief engineers, over $20,000; for first 
assistant engineers, over $76,000; for second 
assistant engineers, over $8,000 ; for chaplains, 
over $2,000; for professors, over $4,000; for 
naval constructors, over $11,000; for gunners, 
over $10,000 ; for carpenters, over $3,000; for 
sail-makers, over $4,000 ; for boatswains, over 
$15,000. On the retired list: for rear admi- 
rals, $14,000; for commodores, over $11,000 ; 
for captains, over $12,000; for commanders, 
nearly $4,000; for lieutenants, nearly $3,000; 
for masters, about $16,000; for midshipmen, 
$500 ; for surgeons, nearly $12,000 ; for passed 
assistant surgeons, $1,500; for assistant sur- 
geons, over $138,000; for paymasters, over 
29,000 ; for passed assistant paymasters, over 
$700 ; for assistant paymasters, $700; for first 
assistant engineers, over $3,000; for second 
assistant engineers, $200; for chaplains, over 
$2,000; for boatswains, $1,400; for gunners, 


for captain, $7,000; | 
for | 











showing an excess in the appropriation 24 
posed by the committee, in the present bill, 
over the appropriation for the yearending June 


30, 1870, of $1,315,599. The estimate of the 


Navy Department for pay and allowances of | 


commissioned and warrant officers, and for 
traveling expenses, was $5,000,000. 

Mr. MYERS. 
to make a remark here? 

Mr. MORGAN. LI cannot yield. I would 
need two hours instead of one to expose the 
abuses of which I am speaking, and I am as- 
tonished that any gentleman should desire to 
interrupt the exposure. 

Mr. MYERS. Lam astonished that the gen- 
tleman is not willing to be corrected. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have said that the esti- 


mate of the Navy Department for pay and | 


allowances of commissioned and warrant ofli- 
cersand fortraveling expenses was $5,000,000, 
and I have shown whatis the amount actually 
needed according to the law of the land. 


|The amount required for pay of officers is 


$2,970,237. The number of officers entitled 
to receive rations at $109 each and those 
doing duty in what is called sea service is 
twelve hundred and ninety-one. Tbe rations, 
then, for twelve hundred and ninety-one olli- 
cers, at $109 each, would be $140,719. The 
amount for traveling expenses, the whole 
amount asked for, is $80,000. These three 
sums make the total amount necessary as the 
appropriation for the pay of officers for rations 
and for traveling expenses $3,190,956 ; so that 
the amount asked by the Secretary of the Navy 
for this purpose is $1,809,044 in excess of 
what is really necessary. The committee in 
this bill propose for the above-named purposes 
$4,000,000; while, as I have shown, the actual 
amount needed is only $3,190,956, so that the 
committee propose to give $809,044 more than 
is necessary. Tae while the gentleman on my 
right [Mr. Wasubvnry, of Wisconsin] must have 
approved of this, I desire to do him no injustice ; 
and I have this to say, that the Committee on 
Appropriations had a right to take the estimate 
which came from the Secretary of the Navy as 
being correct. They had aright to presume that 
when the head of a Department put in an esti- 
mate of what was required for various services, 
where the amounts were fixed by law, it would 
be in accordance with the law. All that the 
committee did was to presume that the esti- 
mates were true; but they turn out to be false. 

If the amendment which I propose to offer 
should be accepted it would effect a saving on 
what is proposed by the committee of nearly 
a million dollars. A saving! Ah! sir, weare 
apt in this House to forget what saving means. 
But if we forget the people do not. ‘The tax- 
payers know what it means. And inthe name 
of the tax-payers whose rights have been vio- 
lated; in the name of the people whose taxes 
have been lawlessly taken from the Treasury 
by means of false keys; in the name of a 
wronged and outraged people, I demand that 
these abuses shall be corrected. 

To show the utter bad faith with which Con- 
gress has been treated I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to another fact. In 
order No. 175 issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy it is distinctly stated that the one third 
extra allowance which had been given without 
authority of law, in flagrant violation of the 
express provisions of the law; the Secretary 


Willthe gentleman allow me | 
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declared that that one third extra Miia. 


, . 3 . ; and why 4 
Because their pay had been increased; py: ¢ 


we find that in the estimate used by the oa, 

tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Wasupvry] tho. 
was asked an increase of thirty-three and o,... 
third per cent. to the pay of midshipmen «; ; 
mates. This demand was made, althoush 

was expressly excluded by the order maki, 

the illegal increase—that audacious ade 
issued during the last Administration, hy: . 
abuse has been continued in this. 

Let us look for a moment, and Only for « 
moment, at this matter of pay. I was take. 
to task by the gentlemen from Pennsylyaniq 
[Mr. Keviey and Mr. Scorietp] when, in th. 
early part of this session, I denounced to thi. 
House that the Treasury was being robhe 
And I still say that robbery it is. [f yo, 
take money illegally from the Treasury jt }. 
robbery morally, whether it be technical ro}, 
bery or not. If you take money illegally from 
the Treasury you rob the people, no matte; 
whether it is, technically speaking, robbery 
or not. : 

Mr. Chairman, here is the statute which 
declares that the salary of the Admiral ; 
$10,000. Here is the Naval Register for 1879, 
a copy of which is sent to every member 0} 
this House. The Naval Register says that the 
salary of the Admiral is $10,000. But wha: 
salary has the Admiral been receiving? More 
than thirteen thousand dollars; the exces 
over $10,000 being paid in pursuance of order 
No. 175. It is now pretended that the Seere 
tary of the Navy has the right to increase the 
pay of officers. If he has the right, then Con. 
gress has not. Congress has said that the sal- 
ary of the Admiral should be $10,000; bu; 
the Secretary treats Congress with contempt, 
usurps legislative powers, and pays the Ad 
miral and all other officers one third more tha 
the law allows. 

We are told by gentlemen who stand her 
defense of these abuses that the pay of nava 
oflicers was small, and that theretore the S: 
retary of the Navy was justified in increasing 
it. J hoid in my hand the Naval Register fo: 
1860, which shows that at that time the highes 
salary paid to any naval officer was $4,500. 
We find by the Naval Register for 1861 that 
they advanced a little. Their approaches on 
the Treasury were skillfully made, and we 
find that in 1861 the highest pay of an ofli- 
cer, that of an officer commanding a squadron, 
had been increased from $4,500 to $5,000. 
We advance now to 1862, and then, for the 
first time in our history, we find in our statutes 
the title of *‘admiral.’’ You have been latel; 
told by a distinguished citizen who holds « 
high position, the General of the Army, fo: 
whose genius as a general and whose gallantry 
as a soldier I entertain sincere admiration- 
you were told by that General in a letter, not 
addressed to you, but to a committee of the 
Senate, that England did more for its genera's 
than the United States. I believe that had 
General Sherman been an Englishman insiea! 
of an American he would have been made « 
duke. It would have been in accordance with 
the spirit of monarchical institutions. lng: 
land has a monarch. I thank Almighty God 
the United States have not yet. 

Sir, it has become fashionable to hold 
the monarchies of Europe as models for our 
imitation. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Har] has referred to the vast navies of Eng 
land and France; but he forgot to tell us tha! 
France keeps up a standing army of one mi 
lion men to keep the people down. And 1! 
behooves the people of America to beware 
how they follow in the footsteps of monarch: 
ies, lest the day be not distant when large 
armies will be maintained to keep them down. 

These titles of rear admiral, vice admiral. 
and admiral are but progressive steps toward 
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4 IsT ( ‘ONG. 


‘ye titles which England conferred upon Wel- 
he Uises > : > 
noton, first of marquis and then of duke. I 


ay such titles are hostile to the spirit of our 


‘eae institutions, and unless corrected by the 
—conle they establish a precedent which sooner 
pl ; 


- jater will undermine the columns of the | 


rand edifice built by our fathers, and it will || 


ble in ruins over our heads. 

jn 1862 these gentlemen of the Navy in- 

od Congress to create the grade of rear 
imiral ; € r 
snd Congress created the grade of Vice Admi- 
-a|; and in 1866, after the war was over, taking 
wdvantage of that glow of generous patriotism 
which belongs to the people of a republic 
above those of any other form of government, 
‘hey induced Congress to create the title of 
\dmiral. England gives to her great generals 
: seat in Parliament. In which house of Par- 
jament ? 

presents the people, but in the House of 
Peers—the lords of the realm. These new 
apd aristocratic titles fall upon our ears with- 
exciting remark, and, | mourn to say, fall 
yon the ear of the country without exciting 
aiarm. 

\r. Chairman, I have discharged to-day 
yhat in some sense has been to me a disagree- 

le duty, but when the hour arrives that I 
m not prepared to discharge my duty upon 
this foor without regard to whom it may affect 
rwhom it may please or displease I will re- 
“gn my commission and go back to the people 

dgivethem an opportunity to elect some one 

represent them more worthy than myself. 








NOTE. . 

[he bill passed, with the following amend- 
mentreported by Mr. WasuBury, of Wisconsin, 
ly instruction of the Committee on Appropria- 


Provided further, That hereafter the pay of officers 


f the Navy shall be annually, in lieu of all other 


mpensation, as follows: 
be pay of Admiral, $12,000. 


r. * : ” 1 
lhe pay of Vice Admiral when at sea, $9,000; when | 
) shore duty, $7,200; when on leave of absence or 


yaiting orders, $6,000. 

The pay of rear admirals when at sea, $6,000; when 
ushore duty, $4,800; when on leave of absence or 
waiting orders, $3,600; when retired, $2,400. 

The pay of commodores when at sea, $5,000; on 

re duty, $4,000; on leave of absence or waiting 
rders, $3,000; when retired, $2,250. 

(he pay of captains when at sea, $4,200; on shore 

tty, $9,360; on leave of absence or waiting orders, 
2,520; when retires, $2,000. 

fhe pay of commanders when at sea, $3,500; on 
hore duty, $2,800; on leave of absence or waiting 

lers, 32,100; when retired, $1,800. 

fhe pay of lieutenant commanders when at sea, 
~),15; on shore duty, $2,500; on leave of absence or 
waiting orders, $2,000; when retired, $1,700. 

_ the payof lieutenants when at sea, $2,500; on shore 
uty, $2,000; on leave of absence or waiting orders, 
$1,500; when retired, $1,300. 

fhe pay of masters when at sea, $2,000; on shore 
suty, $1,600; on leave of absence or waiting orders, 
21.200; when retired, $1,000. 
he pay of ensigns when at sea, $1,600; when on 
hore duty, $1,280; on leave of absence or waiting 
oniers, $960; when retired, $800. 

And staff officers of the Navy shall reccive pay 
cording to their relative rank, specified in general 
order of the Navy Department of March 13, 1863, 


The bill as it passed increases the salaries 
‘naval officers as follows: 













ae At sea. 
| sebehiblinepiesaaiel a $10,000 to $12,000 
Vice Adwiral............. en debuts 7,000 to 9,000 
Oe 5,000 to 6,000 
VOMEIIUNODNI «ck co tohile. «. scecsdincskebes 4,000 to 5,000 
Vaptains........ 3.500 to 4,200 
VOMMANAETS.........ceceee . 2,800 to 3,500 
slcutenant Commanders.......... 2,343 to 3,125 


And so on as to all the other officers, super- 
humeraries and all. 

While the amendment was under debate it 
Was opposed as follows, by— 
Mr, MORGAN. I regret, Mr. Chairman, 
that ! feel called upon by a sense of public 
“uly to oppose the amendment introduced by 


the honorable gentleman from Wisconsin, [ Mr. 
Y ASHBURN. ] 
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in 1864 they advanced a step further, | 


Not the House of Commons, which |! 








A It does not come up to the con- | 
ditions of the military bill. That bill provided || 
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for retiring from service about five hundred 
officers of the regular Army. ‘There are now 
in the Navy, adopting a very large estimate, 
only about one thousand oflicers doing naval 
duty. The number of those at sea and on 
special service amounts to seven hundred and 
fifty-two, or thereabout. It may be safely said 
that there are not one thousand officers doing 
naval duty. Yet pay is claimed for more than 
two thousand. 
increase the pay of oflicers of the Navy we 


should at least apply to the Navy the same | 


rule which has been applied to the Army by 
the military bill; we should reduce the num- 


ber of naval officers in something like a cor- | 


responding degree, so as to conform to the 


| present necessities of the public service. 


I object to this amendment for another rea- 
son. IL hold that itis not just to this House 
to spring upon us an amendment of this im- 
portant character, revolutionizing the whole 


system of pay in the Navy, without giving | 


members an opportunity to scan carefully its 
provisions, that they may either support or 
oppose it intelligently. The grand abuse in 
both branches of our service—the military and 


| the naval—is the number of supernumerary 


officers. I showed yesterday that according to 
the estimate used in the speech of my friend 
from Wisconsin the officers of our Navy num- 
bered about one for every three seamen. I say 
that such a proportion of supernumerary ofli- 
cers is an outrage upon the country. It amounts 
simply to plundering the tax-payers whose con- 
tributions fill the national coffers. Hence I 
oppose the amendment. 


fifteenth Amendment. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. T. HAMILTON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE UNITED SratTes SENATE, 
May 18 and 19, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(II. R. No. 1293) to enforeo the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote in the several States of this 
Union who have hitherto been denied that right on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude— 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland, said : 

Mr. Presipent: | take the liberty of indulg- 


ingin some observations upon the bill now before | 


the Senate, a bill purporting to enforce the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. I consider, Mr. President, thatit 
is one of the most important measures that has 
ever arrested the deliberations of the Ameri- 
can Senate. The power to impose this species 
of legislation upon the country is claimed, of 


course, under this fifteenth amendment. Upon | 


the merits of this amendment I shall now say 
nothing—time will disclose the bad conse- 


quences of its evil origin and of its enforced || 


adoption—but shall for the purpose I have in 
view assume that it is a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and binding upon the 
States and the people. The amendment reads 
as follows: 


“The right of citizens of the United States to vote 


shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or pre 
vious condition of servitude.” 


In order to the fair and proper examination 


of the provisions of the bill now before us, it 


is necessary that we first understand the true 
intent and meaning of theamendment, and the 
ower, if any at all, it confers upon Congress. 


y a fair construction of its terms, with the 
contemporaneous exposition of its meaning 
and effect, the following propositions may be 


logically deduced : 

First. That it does not confer upon Congress 
any power to establish the qualifications of 
electors in the States. 

Second. That it prohibits the United States 


Now, before we undertake to | 


LOBE. 


SENATE. 


from denying or abridging the right of citi- 
zeus of the United States to vote on account 


| of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 








| 
| 


tude in places where the United States have 
the power of establishing the qualifications of 
electors and of regulating elections and the 
elective franchise, as inthe District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories of the United States. 

Third. That it prohibits the States from 
denying or abridging the right of citizens ot 
the United States to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude within 
their jurisdictions respectively. 

fourth. That in all other respects the several 
States have within themselves, and the United 
States in such places where it has the jurisdic 
tion, as I have before stated, in this District 
and in the Territories, the full and perfect 
power to fix the qualitications of electors. 

Fifth. That it does not deny or in the least 
abridge or affect that full and perfect power 
always possessed, enjoyed, and exercised by 
the States to regulate their elections and to 
prescribe the mode and manner of holding 
them, subject, however, and subject only to 
the limitations in article one, section four, of 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
grants to Congress the power to make or alter 
any regulations made by a State prescribing 
the time, place, and manner of holding elec 
tions for Senatorsand Representatives in Con- 
gress, except as to the place of choosing Sena- 
tors. ‘This grant, it will be observed, applies 
only to the election of Senators and Represent- 


| atives in Congress. 


in all other respects whatsoever the rights 
of the States to regulate their elections remain 
to them unimpaired and complete. In fact, 
the intent and effect of this amendment were 
to avoid an exclusion from voting by reason of 
color or race. It means nothing more; it does 
nothing more. ‘l'rue, this is enough in itself, 
in my judgment, to entail trouble upon the 
white and bring disaster ultimately to the 
black race; but my purpose is not to comment 
upon the consequences likely to flow from this 
policy. ‘There is no doubt, in my opinion, but 
that some of the designers and promoters of 
this amendment intended more than this; in 


| tended, by its peculiar phraseology and by im 
| plication in its construction, to absorb contro! 


over elections in the States, as is manifested 
in the bills now before us, and especially in the 
Senate bill, as 1 shall show when I come, after 
these preliminary observations, to an examin- 
ation of the details of the bill. But whatever 
was intended by some, nothing, upon a just 
construction of the amendment, was effected 
beyond this: if a man be a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, and otherwise qualified to vote, 
whether he be white or black, or of whatever 
race, he is an elector by this amendmeut, and 
nothing more; he is not thereby placed above 
the regulations any State may make respecting 
elections, either in the manner of holding them 
or otherwise, but is subject to them and must 
comply with them. ‘The only thing to be ob 
served in their application to the voter is that 
white and black, and of whatever race or color, 
shall be treated alike. 

And now, Mr. President, before proceeding 
further I will direct the attention of the Senate 
more particularly to the words and structure 
of this amendment; and I shall maintain that 
it confers upon Congress no power of affirm- 
ative legislation under it, and especially such 
legislation as that now proposed in both these 
bills—in some provisions of the House bill, and 
in almost every feature of the bill reported |, 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senat: 

It will be observed that it is entirely neg 
tive and prohibitory in its terms; it denies, 
prohibits the exercise of certain powers. |! 
addresses itself, in the first place, to the Un 
ted States as a body corporate and politic, us 
an organized power, having the right within 1 








jurisdiction and prepared to act as such, and | 
prohibits to it the power of denying or abridg- | 
ing the right of certain persons to vote. The | 
amendmentis negative upon the power of Con- | 
gress and is complete in itself. The exercise of 
any such power thus prohibited by congres- 
sional legislation is simply unconstitutional and 
void, and would be so declared by the appro- 
priate tribunals upon appeal by the aggrieved 
to them. Therefore whenever Congress under- 
takes to provide for elections, and to prescribe 
the qualifications of electors within those places 
under ils jurisdiction for such purposes, if it | 
should make a distinction of race or color, such 
fact would simply be void, as in conflict with the | 
Constitution. No further legislation would be 
required, unless indeed it might be thought 
proper to repeal this void fact. But it would 
be an aggravated solecism to presume that Con- | 
gress could with deliberation pass a law creat- 
ing or continuing this prohibited distinction of 
race or color, and in the same or by some other 
law punish its oflicers for executing it. 

And so with the States. This amendment 
speaks.to the States; not to the people, but to 
the State as a body-politic ; to the State as a 
corporate member of the Union, possessing 
sovereign power over the whole subject-matter 


involved in this amendment, and in the voting | 


process of its people. It prohibits to the State 


the power in the future to deny or abridge the | 


right of a class to vote. This emendment is 
based upon the implication or fact, first, that 
the States have electors; and secondly, that 
the States prescribe their qualifications to vote. 
The State is to act; and in thus acting and 
prescribing the qualification of electors it is 
prohibited only from denying or abridging 
the right to vote on account of race or color. 
kivery other power is retained for the qualifica- 
tion of electors. If this prohibited distinction 
is created or continued by a State in its legisla- 
tion such distinction, being in conflict with the 
Constitution, is simply void and of no effect. 
The States, and the States only, can legislate 
upon this question; with them, and with them 
only, rests the qualifications of electors and the 
mode and manner of holding elections, with 
the exception of the limitation prescribed in the 
lirst article, section four, which I before men- 
tioned. 

Some may say, suppose States do not observe 
the requirements of the fifteenth amendment, 
but by their Legislatures do abridge or deny 
the right to vote, or refuse to change their 
existing constitutions and laws recognizing 
such distinctions of race and color, where is the 
remedy unless Congress intervenes by aflirm- 
ative legislation? ‘lhe answer is that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State 
are bound thereby. (Article 6, paragraph 2.) 
If this amendment be part of the Constitution, 
and we have been assuming this for the sake 
of the argument, it settles the question. It is 
the supreme law, and must be observed as such. 
Rights and privileges attach under it, and if 
violated or denied they can be redressed as 
such wrongs are everywhere in the States. 

Punitive or penal legislation is not required 
always to redress wrongs, or even to prevent 
them. When lawis once made individuals are 
to act under it, and the ordinary channels of 
law are always open to the citizen when his 
rights may be violated. It is not the duty of 
the State to interpose by penal legislation for 
the vindication of all individual rights under 
either the Constitution or the laws. The law 
may declare what is or what is not to be done, 
and if individual rights are infringed by the act 
of any one the courts are open for redress, and 
everywhere and in all the States there is ample 
provision for the vindication of the right to 
vote. 

Mr. President, I assert a proposition of con- 
stitutional law, which | think cannot and will | 


' 


| Congress the right to exercise them. 
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not be controverted. It is this: that the de- 
nial by the Constitution of the United States 
to the States of the right to exercise certain 


enumerated powers does not thereby grant to | 


The 


denial to a State is not a grant to Congress. | 


Unless in the Constitution a grant is made to 
Congress this denial to the State leaves both 
Congress and the States without the right to 
exercise such powers denied. 

This fifteenth amendment is not the only 


| negative provision in the Constitution of the 
‘There are many important | 


United States. 
provisions, both in the body of the Constitution 


and in the amendments, similar to this in deny- || ary debate—this wicked amendment? 


ing to the States the exercise of certain powers. | 


Article one, section ten, comprises three 
paragraphs containing these prohibitions upon 
the States : 


**1, No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, | 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and re- | 
| prisal; coin money; emit billsof credit; make any- 


thing bwt gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts, orgrant 
any title of nobility. 

» No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws; and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on 
imports or exports shall bo for the use of the Treas- 
ury of the United States; and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

“3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded or 
in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” 


Also article fourteen of amendments to the 
Constitution : 


‘Srcotion 1. No State shall make or enforce any 


law which shall abridge the privileges or immunitief 


of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; nordeny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

‘Suc. 4. Neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay‘any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of 
anyslaves; butallsuch debts, obligations, and claims 
shall be held illegal and void.” 

I presume that amendment is complete in 
itself. Here we have prohibition after pro- 
hibition upon the States. These denials are 
addressed directly to the States, and the States 
are prohibited as such from acting or exercis- 
ing the powers denied; but will it be contended 
that these prohibitions and denials confer upon 
Congress the power to legislate upon the sub- 
jects enumerated in such denials or prohibi- 
tions, and not in other provisions of the Con- 
stitution granted to it? Does the denial or 
prohibition to any State to exercise a certain 
power ipso facto give to Congress the power 
of legislation over the subject-matter so denied 
or prohibited to the State? We have been 
always taught prior to the late civil war, and 
even since the days of the illustrious men who 
framed it, to consider as the first principle of 
our political being the Constitution as an in- 
strument of enumerated and delegated powers. 

Article nine of the amendments declares 
that— 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

* Arr. 10, The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

No such assumption of power by Congress 
can be admitted for one moment without yield- 
ing up the last fundamental principle of our 
Government. The alarming consequences of 
such a construction must be at once apparent. 
It would place all State constitutions, sov- 
ereignty, and authority under the control of 
the General Government; and the States, once 
independent, great, and useful and beneficent 
in their separate powers of legislation, would 
stand in the same relations to the Government 
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| evil is in store for us, nor will any 
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of the United States that loe 


al municipal; 
do now to the States. aor 


I trust that no 80 
Or such gr, 
wrong be perpetrated. The proposed Je... 
tion now under consideration and discussi,, 
boldly asserts the doctrine that this pro}; 
tion upon the State to deny or abridvs , 
right to vote places in fact the whole gy), 


| of elections and the whole machinery of 
| frage under the control of Congress. . 


Mr. President, can this be so? Can thi. 
the fair and just interpretation of even this ». 
olutionary—I regret to say, and with no y,, 
of appreciation of what is due in parliame,: 
m ° lt Can 
not be. ‘Those who desired to attain the gre. 
object of the amendment, and would dare al mov. 
anything to secure it, still shrank from eo, 
ferring sO supreme a power upon Congress 
direct words or terms; but in doing less, \|; 
President, they failed in all. I do not dou; 
but that with these gentlemen, if it were to }) 
done now, it would have been done better {y, 
them. Progressionists they were and progres 
sionists they still are. Their only complain: 
is, among the ruin they have wrought, that they 
past work was not thorough enough. he: 
murmurings and mutterings are heard aljay. 
that these amendments do not go far enouy) 
Even this fifteenth amendment is hardly ». 
garded with favor by some honorable Senator. 
because it did not prohibit to States the pow. 
to deny to negroes the right to hold oflice; a 
what it has failed to do in this respect 1) 
body has been engaged for months in fore: 
upon the unhappy States of the South in : 
shape of fundamental conditions to their ¢ 
stitutions. 

But, Mr. President, [ beg to call the atier 
tion of the Senate to the difference between 
denial or prohibition to the State and a gra: 
of power over the subject-matter to Congres 
and in doing this I shall net take a direct, |) 
rather an implied grant. ‘Take, for exam) 
the amendment known as article thirteen, aii 
ishing slavery, and compare its structure a: 
terms with the fifteenth amendment. Artic 
thirteen provides that— 

‘* Neither slavery norinvoluntary servitude, exec 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party sii 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within t 


United States or any place subject to their jurisii 
tion.” 


And further: 


“That Congress shall have power to enforce th 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

Here is a subject-matter with which th 
amendment deals; the subject-matter is s« 
very, and it is this that is prohibited, and wit 
out the intervention of a State or any inte 
mediate agent or instrumentality. ‘True, t! 
amendment is complete in itself and is bin! 


ing upon all persons and courts, and wou’: 


execute itself either by the assent of all per 
sons or by enforced submission to it by t) 
courts, upon appeal to them, without any legis 
lation by Congress. Congress may or may! 
legislate, as it seems disposed, or as necess!' 
may require. 

This amendment is similar to the term 
force, and effect of the provisions of the Co 


stitution contained in section two, article four 


especially in paragraph three of this section 
This paragraph provides that— 

‘* No person held to service or labor in one >t" 
under the laws thereof escaping into another Si 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulat 
therein, be discharged from such, service or labo 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the part) 
whom the service or labor may be due.’ 


This provision was complete in itsell 0 
the subject-matter, had full force and etic 
and was binding upon all persons, cou! 
and legislative bodies, and could be eniore 
without legislation by Congress. Congr 
might or might not legislate, and still the )" 
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son be effective; in this case, however, 
-noress found it proper to interpose by legis- 
aon, A mass, and a large mass of the peo- 
North at all times reluctantly obeyed, and 
tae utterly refused to obey this provision 
.he Constitution, bid defiance to the claim- 
+ and the local agencies assisting him to 
sree his claim to a degree almost insur- 
_ctionary, if not revolutionary, wherefore the 
eh has been detailed here to-day by the 
yorable Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Ep- 


NDS. | 


Liftee nth Amendment— Mr. Hamilton. 


jation of Congress in 1850, a portion of | 


But observe, Mr. President, the difference | 


orween all these provisions and the terms of 
» fifteeuth amendment. The former are all 
idressed to the subjects to be affected, and 
.) the subjects exclusively; the latter is ad- 
~esged to the State, and to the State solely. 
“No State shall’’ is itslanguage. The subject- 


atter is the action of the State; the State is | 


to do a particular thing in its action upon a | 
amed subject; it assumes not only that the | 


state has the power, but that it must act upon 


‘he subject-matter, and in so acting must not | 


‘ony or abridge the rights of certain persons, 
‘ec, The action of the State is the primary 
sideration or object. Its action upon the 
question of suffrage prior to this amendment 
vas absolute, unqualified, unlimited, and ex- 
lusive of any control by Congress. Thisamend- 
aent qualifies and limits it in one respect, and 
, one respect only. 

lhe action of the State being thus limited 


this amendment, suppose the State does 
observe it and goes beyond it, and does 
sake the inhibited distinction of race or color, 
your prolific begetting of penal laws will you 
sake provision for punishing the State, or 


eding their power and violating this amend- 


now, and I am apprehensive is gaining strength 
with the more advanced progressionists, who, 


with their usual persistence, at last bring up | 


ihe hesitating, for I observe that something | 


of this kind is already in a bill introduced in 
ue House of Representatives to punish mem- 
bers of a State Legislature who may vote for 
therescission of an act ratifying a constitutional 


«mendment—or will you pass a superfluous act | 
leclaring it unconstitutional and void; or will | 


you, refusing to do such wrongful and foolish 
things, more sensibly permit such action of a 
Siate to be simply what the supreme law 
makes it, unconstitutional and void? 

In article one, section nine, of the Constitu- 
tion there are eight paragraphs denying or 
imiting the exercise of certain powers to Con- 
gress. It is not to be cndoemeai thes Congress 
would do so foolish a thing asto legislate upon 
‘he subjects denied to it either by prohibiting 
egislation upon them or by declaring any legis- 
tion upon them illegal and void. 


Take, for illustration, the denial to Congress | 


iu the third paragraph of this section of the 
exercise of this power: ' 

* me bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed, 

_ this is equally denied to the States in sec- 
‘ion ten. Suppose Congress passes some law 
i conflict with this provision of the Constitu- 
ion; it is simply void, and the courts_will so 
declare when persons who are injured or af- 
lected by it appeal to them. Suppose States 
should enact laws ex post facto in their charac- 
‘er, or bills of attainder; such laws and bills 
would simply be void, and the courts would so 
adjudge when persons oppressed by them would 
appeal to them. And the Constitution of the 
United States is not doubtful on this right of 
“ppeal, The judicial power extends to all 
Cases in law and equity arising under the Con- 
sutution, and Congress has fuil power to pro- 
vide the courts and the means of trial, so that 
there cannot be a wrong done without the 











all the subjects enumerated in this amendment, | 


| citizen, and thus, by such a construction of 
| the Constitution, hand over to Congress the 


|| four years before the late civil war, and never 
ment—indeed the latter is being gravely mooted || 


means of securing reparation or protection in 
a legal and recognized mode. 

While, as I have before stated, legislation 
by Congress for itself upon the subjects denied 
to it is not only nugatory but foolish, can it be | 
imagined for a moment that a similar denial 
to the States to legislate upon certain subjects 
or in a certain way confers upon Congress the 
full power of legislation upon these very subjects 
in the States, and thus upon adenial to a State | 


| give to Congress this comprehensive power of 


legislation? If this be so, then what cannot | 
Congress do under the many prohibitions upon 
the States contained in the Constitution and 
the amendments? Look at this one, which I 
cite alone for illustration. Article fourteen, | 
section one, declares that— | 
‘*No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 


| any person of life, liberty, or property without due 


process of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’’ | 
Under these prohibitions to the State, if the | 
doctrines and principles involved in the bill 
now before us be sound and true, then Con- 
gress possesses the full power to legislate upon | 


and which embraces all the subjects of life, | 
liberty, and property ; and in fact, taken with 
the other prohibitions in the Constitution to 
the States, would comprehend every right of 
person or property belonging to an American 


arbitrament of every right of the citizen and 
of the State. Can such a construction be 
maintained or tolerated, even in thought or 
desire, much less in fact? ‘The old—I say old | 


| because it ought to be distinguished from the | 
will you punish the State legislators for ex- || 


new—Constitution was in force for seventy- | 


before was such legislation as this attempted. 
Never before did Congress undertake to legis- | 
late upon these denials of power to States. 
Never before did Congress deign to arrogate 
to itself the assumption of such power over 
the subjects denied or prohibited to the States, 
unless by grant conferred upon it. Nowhere 
is there to be found an act of Congress tend- | 
ing to such legislation or such an exercise of 
power. 

I assert, Mr. President, without the fear of 


| dissent here,*that the denial of the exercise of 


a certain power by the Constitution to a State 
does not thereby confer upon Congress power 
over the subject-matter of such denial ; and if 
this general proposition be sound, then this 
proposed measure is all wrong; not only wrong, 
but monstrous in its wrong. 

But, Mr. President, the legislation contem- 
plated by this bill is not worse than the spirit 
in which it is conceived. The great object is 
to absorb by this system of legislation what 
little retaains of the former powers and rights 
of the States—to consolidate, to centralize. 
One by one the reserved rights that once gave 
dignity and power to a State are stricken down. 
The object is to force upon the State and the 
people of a State the will of Congress, what- 
ever that will may be. Instead of the Consti- 


| tution, this will is to be substituted as the 


supreme law of the land. 
Coercion is the grand discovery and the om- 
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edge as a statesman, and his power as a chief- 
tain, made bim the ‘* foremost man of all the 
world.’’ Yet it must be remembered that his 
policy was but the result of the condition of 
tome when Rome had lost its autonomy in 
the corrupting influences of centralization, and 
in the absorption of peoples and communities 
with customs, manners, and currents of thought 
alien to its ancient spirit and constitution. 
Coercion is the embodiment of all our woes. 
In the early days of the Government and the 
Constitution, just fresh from the hands of its 


_ founders, it was decried and reproved by all 


the great and venerable names that have made 
our civiland military history illustrious. From 
the year 1798 down to the late civil war it was 
reproved by nearly all the great and good men 
ofthe country. But now it pervades everything. 
‘The spirit of coercion is rioting in the excesses 
of its absolute supremacy ; its bloody foot-prints 
are tracked in almost every law passed by Con- 
gress, and for whatever purpose. Even in the 
effort that should be made by all patriotic cit- 
izens to restore the States lately in war to their 
former practical relations with the Union the 
same malign spirit prevailed, and we beheld 
that most extraordinary and striking spectacle 
in which Congress presented the alternative to 
the unhappy people of those States of either 
adopting this very fifteenth amendment, so 


| repugnant to them and a large majority, as | 
| believe, of the people of the United States, or 


remaining still without a civil Government and 
under a military despotism. ‘ 
Nothing is to be left to the great principle 
that government is based upon the consent of 
the governed, and the harmonizing, efficient, 
and self-protecting influences of this sentiment. 
Nothing is to be lett to the unobstructed action 
of the individual operating under the genera! 
law, and as his interests are affected in hi 
dealings and relations with others, appealing to 
it through the common tribunal of justice, and 
securing in this way protection and redress fv 


himself; but everything must be penal. Look 


| ing at the number of bills before us, not only 


nipotent remedy of the day forall ills, whether || 


real or imaginary. Nothingis to be left to the 
assent of the governed and the voluntary 
observance of the duty of a citizen. Coercion 
is the meat upon which our modern Casars 
feed ; upon it they have grown so great and fat | 
that they are dazzled at the unbounded ambi- 
tion of their great prototype, and would fain | 
grasp the power it secures, but signally fail 
to emulate his generous trust and confidence 
and the charms of his personal sympathies. | 
His skill and valor as a soldier, his eloquence 
as an orator, his learning as a man, his knowl- | 


declaring what the law is to be, but making 1: 
penal to violate it, one would suppose that this 
spirit of interference, of wrong, and of oppres 
sion was infusing itself into all the depart- 
ments of life. There is so much penal legis- 
lation that the statesman in after ages, examin- 
ing the statutes to see the condition and temper 
of our people now, would almost be tempted to 
the conclusion that we lived in a penal colony. 
In law the course of things is tending to the 
criminal courts; instead of the citizen vindicat 
ing his rights under the law against citizen in 
the civil courts, and determining there its rela 
tionsto each, theState is tointerpose its power in 
its execution in all the departments of business. 
In illustration of this view I will first refer 
to the four bills reported, namely, first, to 
secure to all persons the protection of the law ; 
second, to enforce the fourteenth amendment ; 
third, to the bill of tho honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SumMNER] to protect al! 
citizens of the United States in their rights to 
hotel accommodations, schools, &c.; fourth, 
to punish the collection of illegal taxes. ‘The 
latter bill, reported by the Committee on Com 
merce, prohibits the collection of a tax imposed 
by a State upon freight or passengers upon a 
railroad, declaring it unconstitutional, illegal, 


| and void, and punishing any one who may co! 


lect it by fine and imprisonment. Under the 


| ordinary and old-fashioned mode of legislation 


if such atax or imposition be unconstitutiona! 
it is simply void, and no such legislation as 
that proposed would be either needed or sug 

gested, but the person charged with it could 
refuse to pay it, and the courts would determ- 
ine it, se this without any cost to the Govern 

ment. But in the other case the United States 
is to be the prosecutor and the avenger of any 
law it may see fit to pass. 
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puch punitis legislation may be carried into 
every transaction of life. oo strong and all- 


pervading 1} this po that it 1s removing 
causes from the civil to the criminal courts. 
Individuals will not litigate their own rights 
Government has attorneys or other | 
instrumentalities to litigate for them. 

‘* Protection ’’ is anotherominous word now | 
and when used for the purposes | 
of legislation forebodes no good. Coercion 
and protection are the ‘*twin relics of bar- 
barism. ‘*'l'win relics of barbarism’’ did I 
say! Perh: aps | am trespassing upon forbidden 
ground. Honorable Senators upon the other 
side of the C hamber have been so much in the 
habit of using this expression in applying it to 

‘ertain institutions that they are entitled to a 
kind of exclusive or patent-right useto it. Yet 
{ take the liberty of making it here to point 
to these two much used and terribly abused 
powers of government. Weall understand the | 
meaning of ** ex It speaks for itself, | 
and is simply force; but protection is a gilded 
word, not so sharply defined, and almost always 
used by ambitious men and wily politicians, and 
by classes for private interests, as a cate th-word 
for the ear of the multitude, and it has in this 
way dowe its work of wrong and oppressit yn as 
effectively and as cruelly as its twin-brother. 

[ts primary and most significant meaning in 
Government is intervention, intermeddling; 
it creeps into all the relations and affairs of 
men, and takes upon itself the keepership of 
all the material, social, political, and spiritual 
interests of man upon earth, and would fain 
follow him into the world to come. ‘l’o pro- 
tect him against yet al error was established 
the ce nsorship of the press and freedom of 
speech suppressed. To protect him against 
moral and social error were writings and books 
examined, proscribed, and destroyed. To pro- 
tect him against religious error writings and 
hooks were proscribed, speech denied, forms 
of church government and doctrines in wor- 
hip by law established, and heretics burned 
or otherwise punished. To protect him against 
the visible wiles of the evil one on earth san- 
cauinary laws were passed and eccentric old 
women denounced as witches and relentlessly 
persecuted to burning, drowning, and hanging. 


hey 


when the 


ed so often, 
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fo protect him sumptuary laws were passed. 
‘l'o protect him against the evil of pride his 
apparel was prese cribed; and that his walk 
before men might be godly his demeanor was 
defined by law. To protect him laws of trade 
must be established, directing what and where 
one should buy, and what and where one 
should sell, and with whom one should trade. 
‘To protect him, tariffs or duties are imposed, 
and by law the pockets of one are rifled to fill, 
it may be, the already plethoric pockets of 
another. For the sake of protection we are 
required to buy or pay a bonus; our iron in 
Pennsylvania, our hemp in Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, our sugar and molasses in Louisiana, 
our wool in Ohio, our salt in New York, and 
our manufactures in New England. 

In fact, Mr. President, it was this sentiment 
of protection, often, | will admit, honest and 
conscientious, but always wrong, but oftener 
exclusive and wickedly selfish, that lighted the | 
fires of Smithfield, committed the executions 
at Salem, caused the massacre at St. Bartholo- 
mew, founded the inquisition, invented the 
torture and the instruments of torture—the 
rack and the stake. 

The military tendencies and the national | 
taste, formed and cultivated amid the strifes 
and crimes of the war, have not yet been en- 
tirely changed. ‘The summary trial by military 
commission, once the favored mode of trial 
upon the part of the Government, still lingers 
in the favor of some. The energy of State | 
prosecutions is preferred to the civil judicial || 
combats of individuals. The military com- 
mission, and the summary mode of trial and !! 
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sure conviction and the still more summary 
execution of its decrees, was pleasing to many 
people; it suited the temper of the times and 
the leaders who controlled events. 

True, the military commission is softened into 
a criminal tribunal with the forms of law, but 
still the Government with all its power is there. 
The spirit still survives; we witness it here ; 
we see it developed in the discussions of meas- 
ures, not for party, but measures affecting the 
whole country and all parties alike, and which 
from their grave and important character in 
establishing once more all the States in their 
just relations to the Union, ought to be ele- 
vated far above party prejudices, interests, or 
passions. 


Hamilton. 
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oppressor, or to the still more hateful ; 
oppression of an impotent and unsery 
and malignant minority. 

Shall this cruel, relentless, and imp 
sentimént, pervading every ranphetet of thi 
now before us, as it does, force it yoy 
Senate and the country as a law for the & 
and the people? 

Mr. President, the same spirit pervad 


. 


| bill that yet k eeps your Union from bei; 


In discussing these great questions, violent 


invectives against a whole people and clamor 
against a party were too freely indulged. 

calmness, a cool judgment, a just ¢ and magnan- 
imous and an all embracing spirit and patriotic 
impulses should prevail, instead of all this we 


When | 


had fierce and unsparing denunciation and most | 


ps issionate a 
our nature. : 

Blood, blood, blood! Honorable Senators 
talked, not like Cicero, Greek, but blood. They 
dabbled in blood until the very atmosphere 
here became almost lurid, and the very crim- 
son trimmings of this magnificent Hallassumed 
a deeper hue. 

One honorable Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
Hower] proclaimed that the Democratic party 
were responsible for ‘‘ every drop of blood 
shed, from the murder of the first Massachu- 


appeals made to the worst side of 


setts soldier by Baltimore Democrats to the | 


Democratic bullet that went crushing through 
the brain of President Lincoln.’’ ‘‘ Every 
drop”’ 


and indivisible. The same spirit pervad 
whole system of legislation. It proposy 
apply itto the individual and to the assemblao, 
of the people at every ballot-box upon the d 
of election. It proposes to confer upon C ; 
gress and upon the agents of Congress ; a pov 
to interpose at every poll, to speak to eye 
voter, and to inquire into the status of eyo 
voter. 

Now, Mr. President, I have some obspey 
tions and some views respecting this bil] es», 
cially, which I desire to submit to the consid 
ation of the Senate. The bill reported by 4) 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewarr] is g 


| under discussion as an amendment to or gy 


|| stitute for the House bill. I ; 
| hope last evening that we had disposed of {| 


is & most comprehensive expression ; || 


not even acredit allowed to this heavily charged | 
party for the faults of reckless or incompetent | 


generals, 
great ocean of shed blood was at one time be- 
lieved to rest; at all events, some were pun- 
ished for their belief. A most grievous charge, 
if true, but of the truth of which we do not 
deem it necessary to inquire. But in all mag- 
nanimity we will rather ascribe this to the 
honorable Senator as a figure of speech than 
assume that he meant what he said. But of 
this lam sure, that, speaking for myself and 
perhaps for my Democratic culenesss, I can 
assure the honorable Senator that if he did 
mean what he said, we still have the satisfac- 
tion of congratulating ourselves that he did not 
extend this responsibility of shed blood upon 
the Democratic party to that deed of sin and 
of sorrow committed by a military tribunal in 
open day, when not a single hostile bayonet 
gleamed in the sunlight, and committed within 
the shadow of this Capitol. 

Another distinguished and able Senator [ Mr. 
Morton] dwelt with more than his usual fervor 
in giving statistical details of the reputed mur- 


ders and outrages committed in Georgia and | 


other southern States ; harrowed his own feel- 
ings beyond control almost in exposing their 
enormities, and shed a gloom over this Cham- 
ber that an inflamed rehearsal of such things 
may well produce. 

And upon what occasion and for what object 
was all this said, and all these scenes enacted ? 
Upon the consideration of the bill to restore a 
sister State—one of the old thirteen—the State 
of Georgia to her practical relations with the 
Union, and thus to make complete, in fact, at 
least, the great sisterhood of States. When 
sy mpathy ¢ and fraternal feeling, when peace and 
concord and joy should i inspire all in doing this 
great deed for the whole country, and not for 
party; but in the midst of all, this hoarse discord 
is heard denouncing a whole people, rejecting 
peace and harmony ‘and good will, and amid the 
passion and frenzy created by such appeals and 
by such details, whether true or false, handing 
over a gallant people to the military ruler and | 


upon whom some portion of this | 





| cism. 


| to any one who looks 


entertained 


proposition ; but the honorable Senator, w; 
his usual tenacity and usual spirit, adheres ; 
his bill, and insists that it shall be conside; 
and passed. 

{At this point the honorable Senator yi: 


| the floor for a recess, the evening session being 


devoted to another subject. ] 


Tuurspay, May 19, 1870. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the sam 
subject. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. 
ceased speaking yesterday I was about exam 
ining the provisions of the bill reported by t! 
Committee on the Judiciary, and I will pre 
face what I have to say by stating that 1} 


| pose to examine the bill in no spirit of 
If a law on this subject is to be passe 


at all in the judgment of this Chamber, it sli 
be a proper law, a law that can be enforced, 
constitutional, a law that will be unders 
by those who read it and by those who are | 
obey it and by those who are to administer i: 
The first duty of a legislator in — 
law, and especially a penal law, is to und 
stand perfectly the design of his law; its op: 
ation, what defect it is to cure, what crime 
is to punish, or what wrong it is to redress 
Unless he has that distinctly in his mind 
must necessarily fail in drafting it. Hon 
officers and honest citizens will discharge th: 
duty at all events; but the corrupt, the ma 
disposed to violate this law, can do so with im 


punity, and in fact may use this law, if passed, 
for the perpetration of very great frauds on' 


elective franchise. I prop~se to contrast | 
bill reported by the Judiciary Committee | 
this body with the House bill. It is mani 
at the two bills that 1 
House bill was drawn by a lawyer, with | 
exception, in my judgment, of the ninth secti 
and that was drawn bya politician. ‘The rema 
ing sections of the House bill were drawn }) 
lawyer who understood the force of languag 


and the meaning of the fifteenth saeeninien ni, 


as far as he could understand it. 
The first provision of the Senate bill is di 
claratory i in its character. There is nothing 


it providing for punishment for the commissi0! 


of any act under the first section ; but it declan 
gener rally the principles that ought to app 


tain, I presume, under the fift eenth ameni 
| ment; 
in the first section : pervade the whole bill whe 


and those general principles contain: 


you come to the punitive clauses of it. A! 
here lies the great difficulty ; and I would su 
gest, with due respect to the learned me me 
of the Judiciary Committee, that in draw) 
| this bill their attention was more particular! 


VW} 
When | 
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DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


we i sid 
fifteenth Ame ndment— J 


To show how much more accurately the 
| House bill is drawn I will refer to its first sec- 
tion, and the same accuracy observed 
almost every section of it save the ninth: 
Any oflicer of the United States or of any State, 

who shall by any official act whatever, or by 


is in 


{- 
awe, 


| the omission, neglect, or refusal to pe rform any offi- 


| cial ot, 


deny or abridge the right of any cit- 
izen of the United States to vote on account of race, 


Colors ox previous condition of servitude at any Fed- 








ly til the « civil rights biil and to the fugitive 
ve Jaw, for the purpose of preparing a bill, 
the fifteenth amendment. ‘The first 
impolj tion of the Senate bill manifestly refers to | 
Or t aad rights bill and is almost in’ words 
| from it, and three other sections in the 
the § ~e taken, if not in precise terms, practi- 
- and substantially from the fugitive slave 
*Vacde 
he ‘ow, Mr. President, what does the first | 
'Va ) prov ide ? 
Up ' all citizens of the United States who are or 
semblao ta therwise qualified by law to vote at any 
onthe n by the people ‘ shall be 
| ion 0. and allowed to vote at all such elections, 
' Pr Boat of race, color, or previous con- | 
ay of servitude. 
to ¢ : any such language as that conclud- 
oe hat an yn in the constitutional amend- 
What is the meaning of this expres- 
7 Obst ‘without distinction of race, color, or | 
bill vious condition of servitude?’’ I desire to | 
* CONS y the attention of the Senate to this,’ and | 
ted b) whether it enlarges the ee of the ex- 
T] is sion ‘all citizens of the United States’’ 
to ors iin the preceding part of this section? It 
aoe ane xple tive; it is one of those general kinds 
- ol ‘expressions use ed at times to round a period, 
meee similar to that a one in President 
idher at first message, when he announced | 
ons t we were ‘at peace iat all the world and 
; st of mankind.’’ Is not the expression 
—s 5 +**all citizens of the United States shall 
“es e, without distinction of race, color, or pre- 
ous condition of servitude’’ equivalent to the | 
spression ‘all citizens of the United States 
ili vote?’? Surely, because none others, I 
of the san rehend, can be ‘ncluded under the latter 
17 ‘ralterm. Then this first section is simply | 
ve that all *‘ citizens’’ of the United States 
Ae €xa | vote who are qualified by law otherwise 
ed byt nas to race or olor. It establishes no | 
ae ense; itis a general declaration of princ iple, 
pat IT pr | there a nothing in it in terms or equiy- 
b OF to the words of the fifteenth amendment. 
be | , | will recur and again read the fifteenth | 
ve nendment and see where we stand: 
er ‘The it of citizens of the United States to vote 
| not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
ho ar r by any State, on account of race, color, or pre- 
nist ndition of servitude.’ 
rafting is there anything herein, in the langu uage | 
to ur beer ape nt, that supports at all the first | 
its « ion? Ladmit that if there is a power to 
L crim ol the qualifications of electors, and regu- 
redre e the power of holding elections under the | 
min ‘commonly called the civil rights bill, then | 
H e language of the first section is right ; but 
arg ) one on this floor, | apprehend, pretends to | 
the 1 aim any right to manage elections or con- 
with rol the qualifications of electors except under 
f passed e fifteenth amendment. Allow me to read 
dsont gain the provision of this first section as it 
tras nds, leaving out the words not necessary to 
nit iustrate ny meaning: 
mi ‘All citizens of the United States who are orshall 
tha é otherwise qualified by law to vote at any elec- 
wit! on,” &e., “shall be entitled and allowed to vote 
rithout distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
1se n of servitude.’’ 
oe rhe fifteenth amendment, it will be observed, 
co ‘oes not read in that way. If theamendment 
—" read ** without distinction of race, color, or | 
—_— previous condition of servitude,’’ it would not | 
as make common, decent sense, and besides, it | 
Il is fs vould not be language fit for the precision of 
thing ilaw; and yet this ‘bill proposing to enforce 
ear ‘us provision of the Constitution undertakes 
aes ' use language constituting a crime that is 
er ‘inthe amendment and that is not anywise 
— omprehended within any provision in it. You 
eee propose to pass an act, and punishing a party 
sede t violating it, that dees not follow the terms 
ae ‘ the amendment which it professes to en- 
rs vree, and does not contain the words consti- 
ts ‘uuing the wrong to be prevented, or for the 
ara 


commission of which it is intended to punish. 





| 
ip 
Is 


ral, State, county, municip al, or other elee tion, 
shall, ‘upon conviction the reof, be adjudged guilty of 
a misdemeanor. Xe. 


And then follows the penalty. Now, allow 
me to ask honorable Senators whose profes- 


sion is the law, if an intent is not required in | 


the commission of every crime? When you 
are passing a bill of this kind, should you not 
bear in mind that there must be an intent 
before you can punish a party for his act? 
Under the fifteenth amendment there se be 
two intents, or one act with an intent: first, 

when you come to indict a person aie or this 
amendment for violating its provisions you 
must allege that he refused to register, if that 
vas a prerequisite before he could vote, or 
that he refused the party his right to vote; and 
secondly, you must allege that he did so refuse 
because of the party’s color, or of his race, or 
of his previous condition of servitude; and you 
must prove the offenseasalleged. ‘The indict- 
ment must conform to the offense created by 
this amendment, and must allege it, and it 
must be proved as alleged. I appeal to every 
lawyer in this Chamber if that be not so. 


] 
ai 


Ham alec mm, 


‘ ’ ‘ o~ =~ 

GLOBE oe | 
SENATE. 

amount to? It applies to all voters in the 

United States. It makes no discrimination. 


Under the fifteenth amendment the only case | 


that can come within the jurisdiction of the 


United States is when the right to vote is 


| refused to a man by reason ot his color, by 





reason of his race, or by reason of his pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Gentlemen may say that it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to prove such an intent in cases of 
this kind. This may be so, but yet you must 
prove it to the satisfaction of the court and jury 


before you can convict, andthere is not a judge | 


in the land who will not so charge the j jury that 


they must be first satisfied that the refusal was | 


because of the character of the voter in the 
respects specified in the amendment to the 
Constitution ; and I maintain further that if you 
should allege in the indictment that A B being 
a colored man, or of the Mongol race, or being 
once in servitude, a 
qualified to vote, he offered to vote and was 
refused such vote by reason of his being a col- 


ored man, or of the Mongol race, or of his | 


former condition of servitude, as the case may 
be, you must prove it; it would be unjust, 
it would be wrong to put a register or judge 
of election on trial upon the general allega- 
tion that he refused a citizen of the United 
States to vote under the Senate bill before 
us, which contains none of these provisions, 


nor even names the offense created by the | 
and then convict him | 
of the offense under the fifteenth amendment | 
You have no | 


fifteenth amendment, 


upon the general allegation. 
such power. You must allege the cause of 
the retusal, and the Constitution defines and 


limits the character of this offense and the | 


character of this charge, and it is so limited 
in every section of the House bill except the 
ninth. The House evidently understood more 
perfectly the character of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, its scope and intent; but notin any sec- 
tion of this bill reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this body is there such a stated or 
defined offense as that created or contemplated 
by the amendment. ILask honorable Senators 
that they come to the consideration of this as 
a practical matter. Suppose you go to the 
courts with this bill asa law and simply allege, 
and no more can be alleged by this bill, tha 
upon a certain day A b presented himself to 
the registrar and that the registrar refused to 
register him as a qualified elector, what will it | 


18 the case is, and otherwise | 


| matter o 


| tions of elee 


over the whole 
’ . “-— 
f holding elections and the qualifica- 


ro , he 2 1. 
tors in that respect. It makes no 


Itassumes to Congress the power 


pec 


| distinction and no discrimination; and where, 
Task, is your constitutional power for this? 
It must fail, and signally fail. If we are to 





I 
| them, without 


have a lawon this subject let us have one that 
can be executed. Lam for observing law if it 


be determined to be constitutional: but I an 
ye determined to be constitutional: but Lam 


for having a fair and a just law, a law that 
judges can understand and that oflicers can 
execute. [ am not for putting in fear, en- 


trapping, or confusing judges of elections, or 
officers engaged in qualifying electors, and 
who are generally plain, fair, honest men. 
They are not familiar with law and not 
tomed to administer it orinterpretit. How are 
they to understand this bill if it becomes a 
law? Are they to take the vote of every per- 
son who offers to register or vote without o 
well- defined idea of what it in faet and 
under the fear, the apprehension, that the Gov 
ernment the United States to control 
the 2m and their action, and, it may be, if they 
ire mistake: judgement, to carry them into 
the courts 0 United States and punish 
a knowledge on their part at th 
time what the special cause may be? 

When you undertake to speak by law to the 
plain men, 
are to administer it, and whos 
pacity, as muci sthe, 


accus 


“ 
lt 


1S, 


of is 


7 
al 


the 


ju 1dves of election or registrars who 
< ee ale el? 
ibina judicial ca 


soa judge 3of the Suprem«: 


| Court, and ake are responsible only underthe 


t and willful acts of 
in terms that when a 
be registered or vote, 
a Chinaman, an Indian. 
in former they are 
either as causes of 
that in regard to everything e] 


common law for corruy 
wrong—if you tell them 
colored man comes to 

as the case may 
or one who was 
not to consider 
objéction, and 


be, or 


; 
servitude, 


r 4t 
ot tiuese 


a a 
| they can entez into all the qualifications of ti 


iaws may pres Cri 
they will under 


man to vote as their State 
they will understand you ; 


the character and force of the law; and when 
indicted for violating it will understand it, : 


also the character and the force of the proo 
necessary to convict. ‘They will then see th 
similitude between the lawand the amendment 
intended to be enforced, and they can then di 
charge their duty without the fear of being mi 
taken by the authorities of the United State 
upon the one hand, i in executing it agreeably to 
its provisions, or by the authorities of the State 
from whom they receive their commission to 
administer the laws of the State upon the othe: 


band. 
Mr. President, those objections go equally 
to sections two and three of the bill. Y ou W 


observe that by section two it is provided 


That if by or under the authority of tho constitu 
tion or laws of any State, or the law any T 
tory, any act is or shall be required to be done as a 
prerequisite or qualification for voting, an Ll by such 
constitution or laws persons or ollicers are or 
be charged with the performance of duties in fu 
nishing to ¢ itizens an opportunity to perform such 
prerequisite, or to become qualified to vote, 1t shall 
c the duty of every such person and officer to giv 
to all citizens of the United States the same and 
equi ul opportunity to periorm suc th prerequisite, and 


ot 





to become qualified to vote, without distinction ot 
race, color, or previous condition ot servitude; and 
if any suc h person or officer shall refuse or knowing!) 


omit to give full effect to this section, Xe. 


Senators have already commented upon this, 
its language and structure. Itis surely obscure 
and pointless for all criminal procedure. ‘The 
language substantially is that every pers 
‘‘shall have the same and equal op portuni ity 
to perform every prerequisite to vote.’’ Wh 
would be the offense charged in the indictme: 
or criminal information unde r this part of t! 
bill? Will the indictment charge that 
registrar re fused to give the ‘‘same and « 
ypportunity ’’ to all citizens, ° ‘without distin 

on’’ of race or color? Is such language in 


? 


( 
tl 
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the amendment or known to the Constitution ? 


Are you to charge this in the indictment, and 
failing to find any warrant for it, still convict 
under the fifteenth amendment? Sir, words 


mean things in criminal law; and I 
to Senators whether the words account 
f.’’ found in the amendment and, in fact, con- 
stituting the intent ofthe offense, are not vastly, 
totally different from the 
tinction, ’’ as found in the |} 
to do under that section ? 

I have great respect for the talent 
legal “learning of the Committee 
Judiciary; but in my judgment—I 
error—that committee has utterly 
bill; perhaps for the cause | alluded 
to, that it was more intent upon incorporating 
provisions from the civil rights bill and the 
fugitive slave law into it than in framing an 
original bill to enforce the amendment, as it 
purports to do; or perhaps from the peculiar 
phraseology of the amendment it was found 
difficult by the ablest minds of this body 
frame a law, either from the want of power at 
all, or by keeping weil-defined in it the powers 
asserted by the United States, and by avoiding 
the same time an infringement upon the 
rights of the States over the subject. 

Mr. President, I desire to direct 
tion now to the third section of the bill: 


That whenever, by 
stitution or laws of 
lerritory, any act is 
by any ctlizen, &c 


There is nothing in this section at all about 
color or race, or nothing that refers at all 
it; ‘any citizen”’ is the language. 

In other words, this third section places under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States the of every citizen who 


will put it 
"on 


without dis- 
What are you 


wo rds 
vill. 
and for 
on the 
ay be in 
din this 


the 
mm 
fuile 

before 


to 


at 


or under authority of the con- 
any State, or the laws of any 
or shall be required to be done 


to 


act may 
approach a registrar or judge of election. My 
view of the Constitution, or rather of this 


amendment, is that the law-making power of 
this Government has nothing whatever to do 


with any class of citizens, except when there | 
is occasion tointerpose by reason of their being | 


leprived of their right to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

But L object to this third section for other 
reasons. I object to it because of its alarming 
assumption of power. Under the fifteenth 
amendment it will be conceded, I think, that 
this Government has no power over the elect- 


my atten- 


ba 


| tain enumerated questions, 


‘DIX TO THE CONGRESSION 


Fifteenth Amendment—Mr. Hamilton. 


registration law, and I think an efficient one, 
that will not only protect the purity of the 
llot-box, but secure the right of the voter. 
1 wish to refer for one moment to that regis- 
tration law. Ihave a copy of itin my hand, 
3y this law the registrars are the sole judges 
of the qualifications of an elector to vote. ‘The 
law requires the registrars in the counties to 
sit three days in September, and they are re- 
quired to give public notice of their sittings, 
and their sittin, a are to be public. The per- 
sons who go, there to be registered are exam- 
ined upon their oaths, and every person when 
he claims registration is required to be sworn. 
er have registration books with appropriate 
»olumns for answers to questions propounded 
Be the registrar, and every person so offering to 
register is required upon oath to answer cer- 
which questions 


| are prescribed by the law—his age, his resi- 


dence, the duration of his residence, where 


| born, if a foreigner to produce his naturaliza- 


tion papers, &c., and the registrar is required 
to record the answers in the appropriate col- 
umn, andif he finds him to be aqualified elector 


‘AL GLOBE. 





41st Cone....2p Spec {lat 
naught by the provisions of this bill? «¢ Mr. E 
Congress, under the pretext that it js Bed + +o di 
ing for the protection of a class alone ~ ii ld 1 
the rights of all, and place the holding eaning 
manner of holding elections entire! othe 
hands of the General Government ? elfth 
I speak thus with no feeling against the re By | 
other than as against itupon g general prince tty to 
but with the earnest desire that it may regist 
amended and so fashioned that it shall pes Mr. H 
to some extent at least the rights of the S;., dith 
and the people of the States. ag 
1 am opposed to this section becans Se 
another feature in it. It opens wide the q fhe hor 
to perjury. 7 opens a wider door to fra Ay] au 
| Remember, that by this bill any person wh Mr. ST 
a citizen of the United States can mai 


| an elector. 


to carry out his name as such; and the list so || 


made is required to be published. Then, again, 
they are required to sit three days in October, 
when the same forms are pursued and correc- 
tions made, if any be required. 

If any person is dissatisfied with the determ- 
ination of the registrar he can appeal at orce 
to the circuit court of the county, and his cause 


| be heard at once, and if upon the bearing the 


ive franchise, or process, or the qualification | 
of electors, except in respect to that named in | 


the amendment. And yet what does this sec- 
tion pretend todo? I call the attention of 
honorable Senators who compose the Commit- 

tce on theJudiciary to the fact that this section 
undertakes to prescribe the manner of holding 
all elections, and undertakes to prescribe the 
manner of qualifying all electors to vote. 
it not utterly subvert every registration law in 
every State in the Union? I know that it 
utterly subverts the registration law of my own 
State. It provides that if a registrar of election, 
or any officer who may be required to regis- 

ter the name of a party asa voter, or receive a 
tax, ordo any other act requisite to constitute 
him a qualified elector, shall refuse to do so, 
after an examination, the party so refused may 
present himself before the judge of election 
on the day of election, and upon presentation 
of his own affidavit that he was wrongfully 
prevented from registering, or doing any other 


act to become a voter, under the penalty of | 


$500 that judge of election is required to re- 
ceive his ballot. Can it be possible that this 
Congress will undertake to assumean authority 
to defy and subvert the registration law of 
any State, and it may be of many States, in this 
Union? 

Mr. President, I am for the purity of elec- 
tions and for maintaining the purity of the bal- 
lot-box, and of guarding it against all possible 
wrong. We have established in Maryland a 


| 
Does 








judge is satisfied that he is entitled to regis- 
tration, he so certifies to the registrar, and the 
registrar is required to place his name upon 
the list of qualified electors. When the sittings 
are over the registrars prepare the lists of the 


|| qualified electors, and they are delivered to the 


judges of election, and the judges are bound 
by these lists, and their only duty is to receive 
and count the votes of the persons so registered, 
and their only judicial duty is to know whether 
the person offering to vote is truly the person 
registered. 
his qualifications. ‘They have been judicially 
determined by the registrar, with the right of 
appeal from him to our courts by the elector; 
and he is concluded thereafter from mooting 
the question of qualification ; if his name does 
not appear upon the registration list upon the 
day of election he cannotvote. The judges of 
election are prohibited under a penalty from 
receiving the vote of any person whose name 
is not upon the list of registration. 

Now, Mr. President, what is to bedone? Is 
this system of registration to be set at naught 
by this section in the bill? 


may be examined, and may be denied regis- 
tration for want of qualifications, and thereby 


his right to vote denied, yet if he again appears | 
before the judge of election on his simple | 


ex parte affidavit, he is to set aside all our 
laws, and our manner of holding elections, and 
of receiving the votes of electors. I ask hon- 
orable Senators who desire to maintain the 
power of the States in this respect to look at 
the provisions of this bill. I desire that it 
shall be right, and if you will pass some such 
law, at all events let it respect this great right. 
I consider that we have now in my own State 
one of the most perfect systems of registration 
that could well be devised, and without deny- 
ing registration to any portion of our people, 
we have conformed to the existing condition 
of things. Our last Legislature passed this 
registration law so as to conform to all the 
requisites of what is supposed to be the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
accepting it, for the present at all events, as 
binding upon the people and the States. Shall 
my State, doing that, have the highest exer- 
cise of its legislative functions entirely set at | 


Notwithstanding | 
that the party may come before the registrar, | 


| SHERMAN] has given the 
‘They have no right to inquire into | 


| where they change so much, and where | 


| ticed, allthat is necessary to secure a vote 


| drawn ex parte affidavit of a wrong{ul pr 


| and the judge of election is:bound to receiv: 


plice ation to a registrar or the person whe . bl 
Nala of the prerequisites required to by 

t is not limited in that res, 
I hope we all desire to preserve the py 
of elections. ‘l'ake your great cities: t, 
New York ; take Philadelphia ; take Baltiny 

indeed all the cities. In the small < B everybe 
districts, where everybody is known, we + ) is 
it is more difficult to commit frauds: by to 
your large cities, where people are unk: 
things are practiced, or are likely to be, 
the party to appear before the judge of e| 

on the day of election and present his aly 
tion 


to register or do any other act requ fer 


vote; or may appear to relieve his cons 


| to that extent at all events before the regisira tion. 


and make application to be registered, and tii 
applications may be examined and 1 thes n } 
be denied by the registrar ; and yet on the d 

of election they can go before the judg Mr. 
election, and on presenting this mere alli 
he is obliged to take their votes. 

The honorable Sen: ator from Ohio [M 
just construct 
this clause of the bill. It means that the m 
affidavit shall possess this power. ‘The ailia 
does not swear to a detail of faets or circun 
stances why he was refused registration. ‘|| 
is not required. I desire honorable Senat iat 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to | 
carefully at this provision of the bill: 

And any judge, inspector, or other oflicer of « 
tion whose duty it is or shall be to receive, co 1} 
certify, register, report, or give effect to the vot 
any such citizen, who shall refuse or knowingly | 
to receive, count, certify, register, report, 
effect to the vote of such citize n, upon he preseuta 
tion by him of his affidavit stating such offer ani | 
time and place thereof, and the name of the of 
or person whose duty it was to act thereon, and t 
he was wrongfuliy prevented by such person or o! 
cer from performing such act. my 


remi 


oI 


Some persons may make that affidavi 
scientiously and yet not be voters qu: alified d by — 
law. Some persons may go before the regis that 


trar, and honestly though erroneously beli: : ques 
vant 


ing they are entitled to vote, and tie , 
denied, may make this affidavit. They are no' of t 
required i in this affidavit to set out the paru _ 
ulars of their qualifications. It is one of tho 7 
general affidavits covering everything, aut ‘ , 
about which there can be no investigation, au — 
about which there is no summary examina e's 
tion. The party is not required hardly to | pa 
his Bamne,: his age, his residence, where he lives . 
or where he was born. Ali that he is req aired _ 
to do isto present his affidavit, stating the im so 
and place of his offer and the name of the 0 . - 
cer, and that he was wrongfully prevented fro! 2. 
registering or doing whatever other act the |« F 
required to become a voter. Hundreds ® th 
thousands can and may do this; some of the - 
perhaps but few, conscientiously. sa . 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Will my friend from re 
|| Maryland permit me to ask him a question : aff 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Certain'y 
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ve EDMUNDS. I ask for information, 
+ disturb the tenor of these remarks. I 
Id like him to inform the Senate what 

+ he imputes to the words ‘‘and be- 
therwise qualified,’’ in the eleventh and 
fh lines of section three, at the top of 
‘.8.in connection with this right of the 
“ty tO vote, or in connection with his right 


eal 


ir MIL TON, of Maryland. There is 
lifficulty about this bill. Wesee on this 
-a great diversity of opinion among emi- 
Senators with regard to its provisions. 
honorable Senator from Ohio [ Mr. Suer- 
and the honorable Senator from Nevada 
\fr, STEWART ] yesterday had a controversy 
wt that very clause referred to by the hon- 
ble Senator from Vermont, and they can- 
/ agree now. Is it right, with such differ- 
es of opinion among ourselves, that a 
nal law should go forth to the country 
od not be made plain and clear enough so as 
understood, notonly by ourselves, but by 
erybody, and especially by the humble judge 
‘is to receive our votes, or the officer who 
register our names as electors under its 
visions or agreeably to them? 
EDMUNDS. If my friend from Mary- 
i will excuse me, I think he did not appre- 
| my question. My question was, not what 
friend from Ohio or my friend from Nevada 
ight about it, but what he himself thought 
wt the meaning of those words to which I 
ferred. 
Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Iam just 
cing about a fact, and coming to the ques 


Mr. C ASSERLY. Will my friend 
ryla ad allow me a moment? 
ee TON, of Maryland. Yes, sir. 
CASSERLY. Ido not agree with the 
ator from Vermont, and I think, upon a 
reful study of his own work, he will not agree 
th himself very long. The affidavit is what 
Senator from Maryland was discussing, 
| what the affiant is required, not to show, 
to state; and there is not one single word 


from 


| be; 
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Lift enth Mr. Hamilton 


‘ 
L1iveRa TERT — 


ute is concerned, state that the 
a qualified voter, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. 


: ‘ 
maker Of it 1s 


If my friend wiil pardon 
me, he has entirely misunderstood my pur 

pose in rising. I say again | made no falleie 
tion asto what my opinion was, or what it would 
but I merely rose, as I stated, for the pur 

pose of obtaining information, because | know 
my friend from Maryland is capable of g 
it. I should place great confidence in his judg- 


rwine 
tvilly 


ment. I wished to get his view as to the 
meaning of those wor Is ; that is aes 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Mr. Pre 
ident, if we come to the proper construction 


of this section, in reference to the portion to 
which my attention is drawn by my friend, the 
honorable Senator from Vermont, it will be 
observed by that Senator, and I think by 


any 
one who will read it, that there is great want 
of coherence and compactness in it. It reads: 
And the person so offering and failing as afi eee. 
and being otherwise q jualili d, shall be entitled to 
| vote in the same manner and to the same ext a as 
if he had in fact performed such act 
It is to that part of this section that my at 


| my opinion as to the 
| words shaved to by him upon the 


judge of 


sarned and hon 


+ } . 
) LAVOE 


tention is directed, and the le 
orable Senator from Vermont desires 
force and effect of the 
ubse quent 
portion of the section. 

If the honorable Senator will look at the 
preceding sections of this bill he will 
that in every leading clause the words ‘‘ othe 
wise qualified’? are used, and that phrase is 
carried into this sectio l to by Bie. 
But it appears to me that it must be admitted 
that no power is thereby conferred upon the 
election to inquire that fact, 
namely, the qualification of the electo ri but, 
before maintained, and as | still think, and as 
I believe the mature judgment of the Senator 
himself will determine further reflec 
upon the question, that the judge of election is 
bound by the act of the party alone, and that 


ovserve 


] 
l 
n as relerre { 


into 


on ‘tion 


|| is the presentation of the affidavit as required 
to be made by the section. It controls every- 
thing. It is a substantive proposition. There 


| all that part of the section requiring the | 


liant to state, even in the most general terms, 
he is a qualified voter. It does not de- 
ind of him the assertion of a qualification ; 
itin the entire absence of any asseveration 
f that kind on the part of the affiant, the bill 
olds the judge of election criminal, and pun- 
ies him as though the man were a ee 
voter. That is what strikes me, and I respect- 
fully submit it to the Senator from Vermont, as 
\ very objectionable feature of that part of the 
section. 
we EDMUNDS. Ido not wish to interrupt 
’ friend from Maryland. I merely wish to 
remind my friend from California that when he 
says he does not agree with me he must say 
that he does not agree with me in asking a 
question, I have made no assertion and ad- 
vanced no proposition with respect to that part 
of the bill as yet. I shall, when the proper 
time comes, probably. I merely made an 
inguiry, 


Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator from Mary- 


‘and was discussing the objectionable character 


of the provisions with regard to the aflidavit, 
how entirely one-sided and imperfect they were, 
tating what the affidavit was to contain, and 
tating what it was not required to contain, | 
understood the Senator from Vermont, for the 
irpose of meeting that general line of objec- 
lion, to direet the attention of the Senator from 
M aryl ind to previous language in the section, 
he words providing that the claimant toa 
ve te shall be ** otherwise qualified’’ as a voter. 
v, what I desired to call his attention to 
was this, that that language does not meet the 


tidavit, and to suggest to him that the affi- 


vit does not in any p lace, so far as the stat- 


|| be conclusive uy 


is no direct given to the 
quire into the qualification of the elector, nor 
can it be implied by any reasonable construc 
tion. The whole section refers exclusively to 
the action of such officer or part 
judge of election, and from whom this appeal 
is taken ; and this atidavit is made to reverse 
the action of that officer denying him an 
elector, and ae made and presented is to 
on the judge of election, or t 


ower judge to in- 


7 1 sdea 
y besides the 
J 


as 


i 


| the receiver of votes. 1 will read it again : 
And any judge, inspector, or other officer of elec- 
tion whose duty it is - shall beto receive, count, 
ce rtify, reg rister, report, or give effect to the vote ot 
any such citizen, a ~~ refuse or knowingly 


| omit toreceive 


,count, cer » register, report, or give 
effect to the vote of such ¢ c ‘itize n, upon the presenta- 
tion by him of his aflidavit stating such an andthe 
time and place thereof, and the name of the otic 
or person whose d uty it was to act thereon, and t hat 
he was wrongfully preve nte d by such person or offic 
from performing such ac 

nation into 
lhe oflicer of 


It excludes, in terms, all exami 
the qualifications of the elector. 


| election ean do one thing, and one thing only 


| making this 
|| entitled to vote? 
jection of the Senator from Maryland to the 


receive the affidavit when presented and the 
vote. The words ‘ wrongfully preve nted’’ 
cover everything, as well the qualification of 
the party as that he was refused to perform the 
act required to become an elector. If he were 
not ‘* otherwise qualified’’ his attidavit would 
be false, for it implies that he isin every respect 
a qualified elector, and conclu the w 
case. 

[ ask my honorable friend from Vermont it 
this be not the true construction of this clause 
of the bill, why the party 


affidavit 


} 
hoie 


1 
des 


necessity of the 
: 

at all that he was | 

Is the election, 1! 

the party claims to be wrongfully deprived, to 
I 5 J 

inquire for what c Because of color 

Because of previous servitude? or beca 8@ of 


judge of 


‘ , , 
aust 


sgally | 
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race? No; but for being generally denied the 
,and that is determined absolutely 
under this section of the bill. upon this affi 
lavit? Is any right to inquire into his 
qualifications if he were not precluded from 
su citizen of the United States? 
incorporated in the section that he 
‘unlawfully prevented from voting by 
reason oO! bis race, color, or previous condi 
tion of servitude,”’ that might make it plaine: 
and would present but one issue, and that con 
but by the language of this clause 
it applies to all cases, whether the de ‘privation 

was because of the in hibite { distinction in the 
amendment, or because of his general qualifi- 
cations as an elector 


+ ft 
rnt to vote 


there 


scistering a 
it you had i 
Wis 


Lem pial d; 


lf there was a clause in this portion of the 
bill requiring the party to state that he was so 
deprived by reason of his race, his color, o1 
his previous condition, then the judge of elec 
tion would only have one question to determ 
ine, and that would be as to his race, his color, 
or his previous condition of servitude. But 
the judge of election, if the construction inti- 
mated by Senator may be indulged, is to 

) into all the precedent qualifications required 
before the registrar. I ask 
Senator whether he is willing to 
a such a construction upon this section that 


the 


ove € stal plishe d 


rh mor able 


will confer upon the judges of elections the 
power to go into the whole qualifications of 
electors upon the Cay of election, when your 
registry laws forbid it, and forbid it under 
evere oon these laws having constituted 
other officers to determine the qui alifications 


I the e 
pe tl 1e tr 


tI olheers 
tli ai Ae 


iector ! 


lf the construction intimated 
then this section substitutes 
= bdidine the election as the triers 


last resort of the voter; providing for 


one, 


In Lae 


an appeal from the register or other oflicer to 
him, and subverting in faet all laws by the 


it does not the 
whit worse compel the officer holding the elec 
tion to take his vote upon hisaflidavit, as lL have 
} 

the 


State for holding elections, or 


before shewn to be, as I think, 
istruction of this section. 
Will honorable 


corre 





Senators be fair, be ju * be 
accurate in the framing, the con 
truction, and in the expositionof a law of this 
‘tance. When the sole object of 
the law pur} orts to be, and therefore should be, 
to enforee the fifteenth amendment to the Con 
titution of the United States, and that amend 
ment involves only the denial of the right of 
on account of race, color, or pre- 
condition of servitude, | ask Senators 
whether they will under that provision of the 
Constitution subvert all our registration laws 
and change the duties of our officers of elec 
tion on the day of election, in defiance of or i 
mn Statelaws? Isthat power to be exercise 
aa vour oflicers of election to be made the 
instruments of this law instead of their own 
law? Can it be possible that under the amend- 
ment the Congress of the United States can 
claim this controlling power to itself and sub 
vert onreee the rights of the States over these 


»? 


precise, be 
I 


great imp Ol 
I 


anchise 


yious 


great Si sub jec 
Now, Mr. P resident, when you come to con 
trast tl he firat, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
eventh, and eighth sections of the House bill 
h the Senate bill, you will find that all thi 
fully avoided in the House bill. This 
bill is in clear and distinct terms to be under 
stood | DY lawye rs, to be understood by ju dy ge 
to be un cet tood by inspectors of elections, 


is care 


and judges of elections, and by the jurie s who 
are to try ian e officers if they violate it. But 
how loose. how broad, how indefinite, how il! 


are the provisions of this Senate bill! 
[hey are imperfect in all things save in their 
limitless grasp for power over the States and 
the people of the States. ; 

hi am opposed to this third section because 
door for boundless fraud. It sets 


ration of voters calmly 


defined, 


if 


ope is the 


aside the regist and 
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deliberately made. It allows people on the 
hurried day of election to vote upon their mere 
affidavit. I am opposed to it because it opens 
the doorto perjury. I am opposed to it because 
it enjoins upon State officers duties not author 
ized by the fifteenth amendment. Iam opposed 
to it because it subverts the election laws and 
registration laws in the States, and goes far 
beyond the design, intent, scope, and meaning 
of the words of the fifteenth amendment, if any 
law at all under them can be passed on the 
subject. 

Now, Mr. Presidert, having disposed of those 
ections of the bill, allow me to pass on fora 
few moments to other sections that are im- 
portant and which are objectionable more upon 
yeneral considerations. They do not refer to 
the manner of voting, nor to the manner of 
holding elections, nor what is to be done in 


respect to the qualification of electors. The | 


fourth section provides for the punishment of 
persons who by force, bribery, threats, intim- 
idation, or otherwise, shall hinder, delay, pre- 


vent, or obstruct, or attempt to hinder, delay, | 


or obstruct any voter from registering or becom- 


ing a qualified elector under the laws of any | 


State. 
opinion 


There is, of course, a difference of 
in respect to the power of Congress 


questions of bribery, force, threats, intimida- 
tion. Sir, do you believe that the fifteenth 
amendment confers upon Congress the right to 
go into these questions, and particularly under 
the comprehensive provisions of this bill, which 
invelves the right of every citizen to vote, and 
consequently all the relations arising out of it? 
ido not. And why do I so say? 


on 


The State shall not deny nor abridge the right to 
vote on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, 

Does that confer upon you the authority to 
determine that as the State is denied the power 
to abridge the right of these three classes of 


persons to vote, therefore they cannot be | 


approached and bribed, and that thereby you 
have full power to pass laws against bribery ? 
How are you to draft a law of the kind, and 
how are you to enforce it? Are you to say 
that one is bribed on account of his previous 
condition of servitude; he is forced, forsooth, 
on account of his color, or intimidated on 
account of hisrace? Does the fifteenth amend- 
ment confer upon the Congress of the United 
States the power to say, as this bill proposes, 
that an offer to bribe, threaten, or intimidate 
any citizen, without respect to color or race 
or previous condition, at once puts the per- 
son who attempts to bribe, or do any of the 


acts mentioned in the section, into the courts | 
of the United States, takes him from his | 
State and from the common law jurisdiction | 


of his State, and places him at once under 
the control of the Federal jurisdiction? Such 


a comprehensive power as that takes all your || 
election laws, all your laws for bribery, all | 
your laws about force, all your laws about || 


threats and intimidation to anybody and to 


everybody upon election days, and upon all | 


kinds of occasions involving elections or the 
right to vote, into the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and it divests 
the State courts of all jurisdiction over these 
subjects, making the cognizance of all ques- 
tions arising under this bill in the violation of 
any of its provisions exclusive in the courts of 
the United States. 


Task the honorable Senator who reported 
this bill of the Judiciary Committee whether || 


it does not ipso facto take from the State 
courts all jurisdiction of questions of bribery, 
of questions of force, of intimidation, and of 
threats, arising in any or all elections held in 
the State, whether State or municipal? I ask 
in solemn earnest, before this bill is passed 
and hecomes a law, whether it does not trans- 





| to begin your legislation. 
| you have got. 
| Say it is necessary to throw around him all the 


Fifteenth Amendmenl—Mr. Hamilton. 


fer from the jurisdiction of the State courts | 


into the great maelstrom of [Federal judicial 
power all these great questions of local police 
and internal concern; and if it does, I ask 
Senators to pause. The very foundation-stones 
of your Government are built upon the elective 
franchise ; upon the electoral process in the 
States; and here you propose to transfer all 
its muniments and safeguards to the Federal 
Government. I ask Senators to pause. This 
fourth section says that all offenses committed 
under the provisions of this act shall be tried 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and it is made exclusive in terms. You repeal 
all State laws against bribery, against corrup- 
tion, against intimidation, against threats ; and 
you divest the States of that great and para- 
mount power they have always hitherto held 
over their agents in these all-important con- 
cerns of State existence and State govern- 
ment. 

[ ask them to look at another feature of this 


bill. Itis the glory of the common law of 


Kingland that a man for crime must be tried 


| by a jury of his vicinage, by the men who are 


presumed to know him; that he shall be con- 


| fronted with the witnesses against him, and the 
|| witnesses supposed to be generally known to the 
over that question ; whether under the fifteenth | 
amendment you can undertake to determine | 


jury. His character, the character of the 
witnesses, the character of the prosecution, all 
enter into the trial, and not by the proof as 
adduced on the witness-stand only, but by that 
quiet, certain, pervading influence that the 
knowledge of men and things always exerts 
and that nothingcan resist. But what does this 
bill propose todo? You take a simple-minded, 
plain, and honest registrar or judge of election, 
and fora mistaken sense of judgment, while 
he is acting in a judicial capacity, you take 
him from his home, you take him into what 
may be called « foreign jurisdiction, where he 
is a stranger, too poor possibly to bear the ex- 
pense of common comforts or to employ coun- 
sel he does not know; you try him by a jury 
unknown to him and he unknown to them, 


| his witnesses and the witnesses against him 


unknown to the jury, and all, therefore, of equal 
standing unless technicallyimpaired. You try 
him belore a court the jury of which is sum- 
moned by a marshal, a marshal appointed 
because of his political opinions, and who can, 
and often does, carry his opinions into the 
summoning of the jury. How different from 
the kind of trial under the common law of 
England handed down to us by our ancestors. 
This is what you propose to give to the plain 
people of the States in managing their own 
local affairs, and place them under a jurise 
diction in which all the cases affecting their 
elections, so dear to the people and so much 
prized, and upon which all their local self-gov- 
ernment depends, a jurisdiction foreign to their 
tastes, habits, and ancient customsand liberties. 

There is another thing connected with this 
bill, and itis a most serious matter, and it 
arises out of this very fourth section. You 
have emancipated the negro by the thirteenth 
amendment ; you have made hii a citizen by 
the fourteenth amendmert: you have given 
him the right to vote by the fifteenth amend- 
ment; you have placed that unfortunate race 
in & position where they are compelled to wres- 
tle with the world; you have by the fifteenth 
amendment brought them in contact, face to 
face, with the white man, and now you propose 
You see how far 
Being now allowed to vote, you 


protection which ingenuity may devise, and 
therefore you undertake to pass laws by which 
practically they are not to be influenced, by 
which men shall not approach them, by which 
they are not to be intimidated, by which they 
are not to be threatened, by which they are not 


tc by inspired with fear, or it may be not with 


hope. 


| applicable to the Anglo-Saxon, or those 
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Laws of this kind generally would not he 
; wl 

have been hitherio the voters of this country. 
You propose to guard the negro. How? Hy... 
lies the great danger and the great wrong a 
will be peapelaiae under the provisions of th; 
bill, and especially in that part of the nee 
where this race dwells and where it js san. 
erous. 

I know and you know what it is to speak ty 
a public meeting, and especially to large ana 
excited political meetings. You know what 
arguments are effective; you know what pas. 
sions are wrought upon; you know what eats 
are held out and what fears are inspired ‘n 
your appeals, even to an audience of white 
men. It may be safe for me, or it may be safe 
for our friends in the South, tospeak and appeal 
in public to our negro population ; to explain to 
them their real present condition ; to point oy 
to them the dangers of the future, the dange, 
to be apprehended from the men who would 
gather them into leagues, rings, and societies. 
make bad politicians of them, and unify them 
against the Democratic party. You may ex. 
pose to them the evils of their present position, 
the dangerous power that they have secured, 
also the grave responsibilities they have jn. 
curred. You may by your appeals alarm their 
fears and excite their hopes; but all this may 
be done, and done only in public, and to 
audiences free from the perils of this bill. 

You have made that race rivals in ambition 
with the white man. You have made the negro 
a rival for place, a rival for power; you have 
made him a rival in legislation; and all that 
only brings him in the march of events nearer 
to the fiery energy and the consuming ambition 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and nearer to the dangers 
of an ultimate fate. You may venture to talk 
toanegro and tell him ‘that it would be bette: 
that he should not vote; better that he should 
not register; better stay out of this conflict, 
where there is so much passion, prejudice, aud 
interest; it is best that you avoid the white men 
who are making you the supple instruments o| 
their own selfish policy; do not vote; stay al 
home and work; we give you this as good ad 
vice; you had better follow it; it wil be be 
ter for you now and better for you in the future!” 
Dare you talk to him in that way privately, 
under this bill? You may talk so to an audi 
ence, you may talk so to a mass-meeting, but 
under the provisions of this bill would it be 
safe for one man to talk to a negro in that way in 
order to induce him not to vote or to vote the 
ticket of your choice. He might misunder- 
stand you, be corrupt, or be persuaded to prose- 
cute you. He has the right to swear ; you have 
not. He goes to the commissioner authorized 
by the bill to arrest, and swears that there were 
threats used, or that fears were inspired by you, 
or that ‘‘ otherwise ’’—for that word ‘‘ other- 
wise ’’ comprehends everything—there was an 
endeavor to hinder, or delay, or intimidate him 
from voting, or of votingto suit you. Then you 
are arrested, taken from your home to be tried 
in what is to you tantamount to a foreign juris- 
diction. 

Sir, this race has my sympathies. I know 
their characteristics. 1 have been raised 
among them; and by their just rights | will 
stand. When the day of their peril comes they 
will find that they cannot depend upon the flash 
sentimentoftheday. For myself I wili main 
tain to them those rights which will secure to 
them life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I would secure to them all the means of mora! 
and religious instruction, all the means of civil 
ization, to make thein a happy and prosperous, 
a peaceable and a contented people. But to 
do all this measurably, if not effectively, 1) 
lieve it to be our solemn duty to keep them as 
distinct and separate from the white race 4s 
the material interests of the country will jusiily 
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mong another and a superior will admit. 
here is one thing above another to be con- 
‘sored for the benetit of this race, it is toavoid, 
cane gntagonizing contact with the Anglo- 
Sax OD, with his material, social, political, or 
~ epiritual interests. The Anglo-Saxon 
e se d against the feebler races of this conti- 
‘+ goon seals their fate. Our people and | 
‘edo not stand upon trifles, or even upon 
ave and tender considerations. They did 
+ stand upon tender considerations when they 
aded upon this continent. They could fall 
wy on their knees and reverently pray to that 
God from whom all blessing flow; and yet in 

“. great and holy name possess themselves of 

\i the land and all the people dwelling upon it. 

Why, sir, | heard my honorable friend from 
Maine, (Mr. Morri.n,] in a speech the other 

»that did credit to his head and credit to 

; heart, depicting the grasping energy and 
sparing avidity of our race, sweeping now 

ver the vast valley of the Mississippi and west, 

.d who, notwithstanding the vast wilds now 

eupied, are engaged in possessing them- 

es of the lands belonging to the Indians, 
hich were dedicated by treaty to their use, and 

y their homes and dwelling-place, not to be || 

strained by law, not to be restrained by penal 

vislation, not to be restrained even by the 
rmies of the United States. And yet you 
talk about the negro when he comes in con- 

: with the white man and the material inter- 

tsof the white man! Sir, his fate is sealed 

timely if itis done. I, as atrue friend, as 

believe, of the race, pity their unfortunate 

udition. J remember their conduct. I re- 

ember their history. As laborers they gave 
‘o the country a power not given to any nation 
pon earth by any laboring population that 

yistory records. As laborers they made, by the 
wuazing product of their organized industry, 

ur Whole country teem with cities and towns 
ud busy hives of labor. Though amid the 

iin and wreck yet of the past, in fact ** cot- 

ton is still king.”’ It has maintained your 
iblic credit, and has carried you through the 

ancial perils impending for the last few 
years; it has paid for what you have bought, 
and has regulated your currency; and the race 

n that field of labor as a laboring population 

iave not been surpassed by any race on the 
ace of all the earth. 

(heir conduct in the late fearful war, when, 
as has been remarked upon this floor in debate 
jut the other day, the cradle almost gave up 
is child and the grave almost yielded its dead 
lor the confederate cause, entitled them to a 
emembrance. With the able men almost all | 
rom home, with only women and children 
emaining behind to struggle with care, this 
race remained true to the traditions of their 
civilization. Sir, they will remain true under | 
a proper system, cultivated by the proper and 
ntelligent spirit of humanity, and by proper 
‘aws Maintained in all their just rights; but 
they should not be brought into antagonism 
with the ferocity of the white man. 

Mr. President, I have expressed my views 
as to the general provisions of this bill. I 
have not referred to its details, except to the 
urst Section, upon which I have dwelt. I have 
discussed it for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of the Senators on the other side 
having it in charge to correct itif required and 
if they ean. If they do not do it, certainly we 
of the minority cannot. Let them take charge 
of the provisions of the bill; and I hope they 
will do something to put it in some reasonable 
Suape. I say this with great respect for those 
gentlemen. 

I do not criticise the bill for the mere purpose | 
of objecting to it. If the bill were properly | 
prepared and in legal shape I should still ob- | 
Ject to 1t on the general principles I have before | 
indicated; but 1 do not comment upon the bill || 
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in the spirit of criticism, but for the honest 
purpose of good legislation. 

But now, Mr. President, I wish to eall the 
attention of the Senate to the ninth section of 
House bill. The 


other sections of that 
bill, as I have stated, 


conform to the provis- 
ions of the fifteenth amendment, and every- 
thing for which they provide is based upon the 
charge of arefusal of the right to register or to 


vote on account of the race ; color, or previous 


| condition of servitude of the party making the 


application. ‘That constitutes the violation of 
the law in regard to those sections; but the 
ninth section of the House bill reads as follows: 

if any person shallby threats, violence, or intimid- 
ation prevent, or attempt to prevent, any cilizen 
of the United States trom the free exercise of his 
right to vote in any election at which members of 


Congress, or electors for President and Vice Presi- 


dent of the United States may be voted for, such per- 
sou so offending shall be liable to indictment, &c. 

[ object to this provision for the same reason 
that 1 objected to the fourth section of the 
Senate bill; because it confers on the Govern- 
ment of the United States the entire jurisdiction 


| of offenses which should be and are left to the 


States; and this Federal jurisdiction is exclu- 
sive. Isthat right? I desire to legislate fora 
common country and for the good of a common 
country. I want to see our institutions preserved 
as they were founded and handed down to us. 
I may be wrong in my views; but can I be 
wrong as to the grievous and calamitous im- 
propriety of the transference of this authority 
to the Government of the United States ? 

In the first place, your State courts are di- 
vested of all authority to try these cases ; your 
I‘ederal courts will be 
become weary of executing the law. 


result will be that this great engine of power 
will work only when greatinterests are at stake. 
When the punishment of offenses against the 
elective franchise is committed to local officers 


the matter will be attended to; there are so 


many rival interests, so many opposing candi- 


dates to look to it, that the purity of elections | 


will be cared for and to some extent guarded. 
Will you not leave something to the people of 
the States and to their local legislation? Do 
you want to absorb everything in the great 
Federal center? Do you wish to take all tothe 
United States courts, to your centers of trade ? 


When all Europe is decentralizing, when the 


| absolute personal Government of Russia and 


the qualified personal Government of France 
are manifesting symptoms of change, shall we in 
free republican America fix the star of central- 
ization and unified power high in the sky? 

But this section does more. It provides in 
regard to the elections of Representatives in 
Congress and of electors of President and Vice 
President. 1 suppose the only justification for 
this section is claimed to be in that clause of 
the Constitution which gives Congress power 
to make regulations respecting the time, place, 
and manner of holding elections for Represent- 
atives in Congress. ‘The only word in that 
clause under which this section of the House 


bill could come would be the word ‘‘ manner.”’ 


| appeal now to the legal gentlemen of this 
Chamber whether this section can fairly be con- 


| sidered as a regulation of the ‘‘manner’’ of 


holding elections. ‘he only power given to 
Congress by the Constitution with regard to elec- 
tions of Representatives in Congress is to reg- 


This provision cannot come under the 
or under the word‘ place ;’’ it 


What does ‘‘manner’’ mean? Does the 
power to regulate the manner of holding elec- 


tious imply a power to legislate in regard to | 


threats, violence, intimidation, and bribery in 


influencinga voter? Ifitdoes—I donot propose |! 


filled with them and | 
Itis often | 
far distant from the place where the offense is | 
committed to the place of punishment, and the | 


| ulate the time, place, and manner of holding | 
| them. isl 
| word ‘* time’’ 
| can then only come under the word ‘‘ manner.”’ 
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now to argue that question—there is another 
limitation upon it, which is that even this power 
is confined to Representatives in Congress; but 
this section goes beyond that and includes elec- 
tions of electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. This shows that a politician must have 
drawn this ninth section, while manifestly a 
lawyer drew the other eight sections. Your Con- 
stitution limits your right toregulate the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections to elec 
tions of Representatives in Congress, and does 
not extend to electors of President and Vice 
President. ‘Lhe electors of President and Vice 
President are not chosen by the people unless 
the State Legislature so provides. ‘The State 
Legislatures have the right under the Consti- 
tution to choose electors of President and Vice 
President and to provide the manner of doing 
it. Nowhere under the Constitution is there 
any power conferred on the Congress of the 
United States to prescribe a punishment or a 
penalty of any kind or to make any provision 
in respect to the election of electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

1 ecail the attention of honorable Senators 
belonging to the majority in this Chamber to 
this part of the bill; and | suggest to them 
that they should make it comport, at all events, 
with the dignity and intelligence of this body. 
If the bill is to pass, let it go forth as a law in 
such a shape that it can be read and under- 
stood and administered, if it be constitutional. 
Though I disagree with you about this fifteenth 
amendment; its objeets, its principles, its ends 
I reject; loppose it in its powers; I denounce 
the manner of its adoption ; yet if it is the law 
of the land and it confers upon you the power 
to enforce it, enforce it, but enforce it in good 
faith and fairly ; enforce it in the spirit of our 
institutions; enforce it by legislation that com- 
ports with its character as a part of the Con 
stitution. The people l have in part the honor 
to represent will observe it as the law of the 
land. We are a law-abifing and a faithful 
people; we may, in the exercise of our con 
stitutional right, test the legal validity of the 
law before the proper judicial tribunals of the 
country, and we shall abide the adjudication 
it there receives. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J 


OF KENTUCKY, 


P. KNOTT, 


In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
May 20, 1870. 
The Jlouse being in Committee 


of the Whole on 


| the bill (S. No. 90) to provide for the paving of Penn 


sylvania avenue— 

Mr. KNOTT said: 

Mr. Cuarrnman: I know that it may be con- 
sidered by some ag rather ungracious in me to 
presume to interpose an objection to any ex- 
penditure of the public money that may be 
proposed on this floor in behalf of the city of 
Washington, no matter for what purpose it 
may be intended; but especially when it is 
designed for the benefit of that unfortunate 
class of its inhabitants who may have become 
so much oppressed with the burdens of accumu- 
lated wealth that the payment of their taxes— 
even when it is calculated to enhance the value 
of their own property—is not only a matter of 
serious inconvenience to them, but presents a 
spectacle of misery and distress which must 
appeal in the strongest possible terms to every 
sentiment of Christian charity and common 
humanity in our bosoms for commiseration and 
relief. 

| am aware, too, that to gentlemen who have 
long been accustomed to speak and think of 
the public money only by the million, the ten 
millions, and the hundred millions, the outlay 
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contemplated in this bill, amounting as it does | 


merely to the pitifal sum of 


rt ificant t 


S1&0,000, may 
) justify a moment’s 
ideration or a syllable of remonstrance, 
is to come out of the hard 
inings of the laboring masses, for whose wel- 
rentlemen entertain such an affectionate 
ude, and whose energies and resources 
ire already taxed to their utmost tension to 
ipply the means to meet such expenses of 
ihe Government as are not only legitimate but 
ibsolutely indispensable. Nevertheless, sir, I 
el constrained to crave the indulgence of the 
committee for a short time while [ shall en- 
deavor to give some of the reasons by which | 
am impelled to enter the protest which | now 
do, in the name of my constituents, against 
the appropriation of a solitary dollar of the 
public money to any such purpose as that con- 
templated in this measure, further than may be 
necessary to construct and keep in repair the 
pavements upon or immediately adjacent to 
the Government's property. 
lor the people of this city I entertain the 
Unskilled as I am 
in the language of adulation, I can only say 
that as faras I have had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with them | have found them as 
intelligent, refined, hospitable, and courteous 
as any community with which it has ever been 
ny fortune to associate, and I trust that per- 
onally | should be as ready as any gentleman 
around me to do them a favor. At any rate 
| am sure that while [ am not under any indi- 
vidual obligations to any of them, further than 
are imposed by the ordinary obligations of 
courtesy and friendship, I entertain no other 
entiments toward them than those of respect 
and kindness; but, sir, the inhabitants of 
every other city on this continent that I know 
anything about are compelled to pave their 
own streets at their own expense without the 
aid of a single dollar from the Government or 
any other source whatever; and although I 
have given the question such fair and honest 
investigation as | have been able to do, I have 


appear too isi 
eon 


‘ j 4 it 
tiwithstanading i 


highest possible respect. 


not discovered, and cannot discover, a solitary | 


valid reason why those who own the property 
here should not be left to do the same with 
theirs. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a remark ? 

Mr. KNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I would assign as the 
reason for what the gentleman cannot readily 
understand, that by order of the Government 
Pennsylvania avenue is twice as wide as the 
principal streets of perhaps any other city in 
the country. 

Mr. KNOTT. In reply to that, sir, 1 have 
simply to say that itis not an inch wider than 
it was when the present owners purchased their 
property upon it. ‘There was no law compel- 
ling any of them to purchase that property, nor 
is there any that I know of compelling them to 
keep it; and if they feel that they cannot pay 
their proportion of a tax to pave this avenue, 


and thereby render their property more val- | 
uable, while both the comforts and profits of 


their business will be increased, all they have 
to do is to sell out to those who can; and if 
they can find a place outside of Washington 
city where real estate is exempt from its just 


proportion of the burdens of taxation they are | 


at perfect liberty to invest their money there. 
But, sir, to return to the thread of my thought 


when interrupted by the gentleman from Flor- | 
ida, I repeat that 1 may be more than ordina- | 


rily dull of apprehension, or possibly I may be 
incapable of properly appreciating the amen- 
ities of Washington society, but I cannot see 
why the people of this country, from the mouth 
of the St. Croix to the Rio Grande, and from 
Cape Hatteras to the mouth of the Columbia 
river, should be taxed to the amount of $180,- 
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000 simply to minister to the convenience, add 


tothe comfort, increase the trade, andenhance | 


the value of the property of a few real estate 
owners on aparticular street in this city, while, 
as I have said, the people of every other city 
on the continent are obliged to pave their own 
streets at their own expense: and you, sir, | 
imagine, will find as much difficulty in seeing 


| why it should be so, as 1 do when you reflect 


that the rate of taxation here is only about a 
dollar and forty cents on the $100, while in 
the other cities of the country it averages at 


| from $1 80 to $2 50, and especially when you 
/ remember that labor is, or at least ought to be, 


cheaper here in Washington than in any other 
city on this hemisphere. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky one question: whether 
nobody but the citizens of Washington has an 
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interest in the streets and the improvements of | 


the capital of the nation? I hold that we are 
that it is our duty and our interest to take care 
of these matters. ‘The people who send us 
here—my constituents—are willing that I shall 


contribute something in their behalf to make 


the capital of this country worthy of this great 
people of forty millions. 

Mr. KNOTY. I wish to say now, once for 
all, that I shall decline to yield to any more 
questions which turn out to be speeches; but 
1 will advert fully, and | trust satisfactorily, 
to what the gentleman from Indiana has said 


| before I get through. 


I was remarking, sir, that here in Washing- 
ton the price of labor was or ought to be lower 
than in any other city in this country, if not 
on the entire globe, and in this, | presume, | 
will not be disputed by any gentleman on this 


| floor, who less than three months ago voted a 
a 


charity of $30,000 in money and $10,000 in 


| clothing to some hundreds of stout, able-bodied 


negro men in this city upon the grounds that 
they were literally starving and freezing to 


| death, not because they would not work, but 


because they could find no work todo. ‘Their 
labor will surely be worth their victuals and 
clothes, which the property-holder who wants 
their services in paving this street can well 


be relieved entirely of the necessity, or even 


the pretext, of voting an extraordinary charity | 


to the oneor an enormous subsidy to the other. 
It is true, sir, as intimated by the gentleman 
from Indiana, [ Mr. Voorness, | that this is the 
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41st Cona....2%p Sp 


giving away the public money by hundred. 
thousands to relieve the property-holder 
Jonnevivania ay sont 2 Rene 
Pennsylvania avenue of the onerous burde; 
of paving their own street and enhancine the 
value of their own property, at their own o. 


or 


r — n ex 
pense, as the people of other Cities are com 
pelled to do, let us continue to spurn as w 

A vt 


have done for years the humble petition of th, 
few surviving veterans of 1812, praying « mi 

erable pittance at our hands, as a just reeos 

nition of their heroic services in defense oftheir 
country, if not to save the little remnant 9) 
their toil-spent lives from abject wretchedyes 
and want. What if their blood stained the go, 
of 'Tippecanoe, New Orleans, or the Thames. 
or tinged the azure wave of Lake Erie? ‘Ty, 
halo thrown around our escutcheon by thei, 
deeds of daring and of sacrifice will soon pale 
away and be forgotten amid the dazzling splen- 
dors of ‘*the nation’s capital.’’ Let the Com 


| mittee on Revolutionary Pensions look to ¥ 
citizens, residents and inhabitants here, and }| 


that these old, battle-scarred heroes never get 
a dollar. Let us go home and tell our eop- 


| stituents that there is plenty of money in the 


Treasury for the brawny-armed, able-bodied 


| negro man, and the wealthy real estate owne: 


on the main thoroughfare in ‘the nation’s 
capital,’’ but not a cent for the feeble old gol- 
dier who fought the battles of his country in 


| his youth, to be repaid in the neglect and cou 


1] 





seat of Government; but is that any reason || 


why the streets of this city should be paved at || 


the expense of the people of the whole Union? 
If so, the very same reason requires that we 


| should build and furnish houses for those who 
_ condescend to accommodate us by living here. 





Not merely comfortable and convenient shel- 


ters from the inclemencies and vicissitudes of 


the climate and seasons, but stately palaces of 
the most elaborate design and gorgeous finish ; 
such as will properly comport with the dignity 
and character of the most powerful Govern- 
ment on earth. If, therefore, the present 
pavement on Pennsylvania avenue must be 
torn up and one more elegant, comfortable, 


and costly laid down in its stead, let us by all | 


means have the buildings removed and erect 


at Government expense a row of six-story | 
brown-stone fronts, conceived in the highest | 
style of modern architecture, on either side of | 


the street from the west gate of the Capitol to 


the Treasury building, in which the owner of 


the real estate upon which we build them may 
revel in a luxury that Sardanapalus might have 
envied, while the weather-beaten sun-bronzed 
laborer in the country toils through summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold, coining his sweat and 
his blood, his bone and his sinew to keep up 
the splendors of ‘‘ the nation’s capital.’’ 


Yes, sir, let us do this, and while you are | 


| pavement? 
| obliged if some gentleman would tell me whai 


tempt of his Government when tottering unde: 
the accumulated burdens of age and want to 
the hospitable precincts of the grave. 

But, sir, who, I would ask, is benefited by 
the location of the capital here? Are your 
constituents or mine any wiser, better, richer, 
or happier than they would be if it were jy 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, or Chicago, or anywher 
else? Do they derive a solitary advantag 
from the mere fact that the seat of Government 
happens to be located here? Under what 
obligation, then, can they be held on account 
of that circumstance to pay for this proposed 
On the other hand, I would | 


the city of Washington would be without th 
seat of Government? Suppose that this spa 
cious and magnificent structure, the Treasury 


|| building, the Patent Office, the White House, 
afford to give, and thus the Government might || 


the Agricultural Department, the War Oflice, 
the Navy Department, the Smithsonian Institu 
tion, the City Hall, the public gardens, statuary, 
fountains, trees, shrubbery, and a thousand 
other things that the Government has placed 
here to beautify and adorn this city, without 
one farthing’ s expense to its inhabitants, should 
to-night be removed by some powerful genii, 
how do you imagine the place would look in 
the morning? Would not you feel like you 
had found ‘*a lodge in some vast wilderness 
without ‘* the boundless contiguity of shade?” 


| (Laughter. ] 


Sir, let this city, which some seem to regari 
as the pride of the Republic, if not the glory 


of the entire universe, be stripped of the ad- 





| park, and the owl hoot at noonday amid the 
| crumbling corridors of Willard’s Hotel an¢ 


vantages it derives from the mere fact that the 


| seat of government is located here; from Con- 


gress, with the countless hosts of hungry lob- 
byists who crowd the corridors of this Capito); 
from the Departments, with their endless ret- 
inue of eraployés, retainers, supernumeraries, 


| office-seekers, and office-brokers; let all the 


paraphernalia of the Government be torn from 
it, and in ten years Pennsylvania avenue will be 
overrun with broom-sedge, the fox will make 
his den in the tangled thickets of La Fayette 


tha 
tt 


the Metropolitan. [Great laughter.] Whi! 
as it is, sir, the location of the capital here 
is a source of direct revenue to every inhab:! 
ant of the place, from the proprietors of 'u' 
Arlington House, whose retinue of liveried 
flunkies ministers to the luxurious tastes of th 
exquisite sybarite, down to the bootblack whc 
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unsuspecting ioot- passenger upon 
[Laughter.] If, 


ays tne 
yrner of the streets. 

», those who are benetited by the loea- 
ny f a seat of government here should not 
‘that account be held responsible for the 
royement of the city, upon whom does that 


vu 


ry © 


n th 
ueponsibility rest? Upon your constituents, 
#68 nmy constituents, or upon anybody out- 
ie of the corporation of W ashington ? 
Mr. COOK. Will the gentleman from Ken- 
icky yield to me to make a motion that the 
nmittee now rise, in order that I may ask the 
‘House for a session to night? 
‘Mr, KNOTT. Iwill yiel 1 to the gentieman 
an that motion, in order to ascertain the 
| of the committee in that regard, though, 
far as 1 am myself concerned, | would pre- 
-r to conclude what I have to say now if it is 
eeable to the committee. 
“Mp, COOK. Then I move that the commit- 
ee do now rise. 
[he question was taken upon the motion of 
iy, Cook ; and it was not agreed to. 
Mr. KNOTT. Yes, Mr. Chairman, let us 
eautifyand adorn ‘*‘ the capital of the nation.” 
‘s true, as has been stated, that the Govern- 
ntowns perhaps one half of the property in 
city. But, sir, if the inhabitants had done 
e tithe in the way of improving their half 
. the Government has done in adorning its 
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Avenue— 


Understand me, sir, | am finding no fault 
with the people of Washington about any of 
thesethings. Lentertain nothing but the kindest 
feelings in the world toward them, and rejoice 
to know that they are so fortunate as to have 
the privileges of enjoying the fruits of the 


| Government’s munificence in improving *‘ the 


| nation’s capital.”’ 


But | do hope that after 


| we shall have paved and lighted all their streets 
| for them, after we shall have supplied all their 


| houses with 


| to the little ¢ 


re the place would stand in no further need | 


embellishment. Tor while the Government 
is, as I shall presently show, contributed with 
most lavish munificence to the relief of the 
ecessities and to the promotion of the com- 
ris and conveniences of the people of this 
ty it has been equally prodigal in ministering 
their wsthetical tastes. 
[will say nothing of the splendid public 
ifces which, although erected for its own 
‘commodation, reflect an immense ly enhanced 
value upon the property of the private citizen, 
but simply call attention to the millions it has 
expended in beautifying and adorning the pub- 

reservations, which it purchased and paid 

r to the original proprietors of the soil, thus 
rendering this one of the most attractive cities 
n the continent to the stranger, while to the 
resident it has become one of the most delight- 
ul abodes, 
loubt upon this point let him walk through 
Lafayette Square. Let him swing around the 
circle south of the presidential palace, or stand 
n the splendid esplanade in front of the Agri- 

liural Department. Let him snuff the fra- 
grant air that hangs over the public gardens. 


If any gentleman entertains a | 


t him look at the broad promenades, paved | 
ith 3 immense flags of polished sandstone, the | 


y die and commodious drives, sweeping round 

) an easy and graceful radius with the true 
ine of beauty. 

)ot-paths, laid with an elastic concrete of white 
rea sand, bordered with shrubbery, that would 
uve lent new charms to Calypso’s favorite 
hower, and winding away in all the intricate 
mazes of the Cretan labyrinth. 

Let him do this, and he will find that the 
Government has taken care so far as it is con- 
cerned that no stain shall pollute the satin 

‘ipper of the favored beauty as she glides along 


' 


hall settle upon the costly laces of her gor- 


geous robe as she reclines in ecstatic languor 

ipon the downy cushions of her splendid < car- 
riage; that even the perfumed zephyr, as he 
‘cals from beds of rare exotics, shall not kiss 
her velvet cheek too rudely, nor the dancing 
sunbeam taste the delicious fragrance that 
exhales from her honeyed lips, {applause ;] 
while the toil-browned, barefooted daughter of 
the honest, hard- working, tax-paying farmer 
or mechanic in Indiana or Kentucky, in ‘her 
homespun gown, innocent of crinoline or 
train, must— 


“ Skelpit on through dub and mire, 
Despising wind and rain and fire.’ 





Let him tread the sinuous | 


» sytph-like loveliness ; that no speck of dust | 





water, after we shall have con- 
tributed in every possible way to theircomforts, 
convenience, and they will not insist 
on our making an appropriation to pay salaries 
cast-iron niggers which I see some 
gentiemen have put up in front of their houses 
to hitch their horses to. [Great laughter. ] 
But, Mr. Chairman, | have heard one reason 
very frequently urged fi nr the passage of this 
bill which candor compels me to admit almost 
convinced me that we ought not only to appro- 
priate this sum of $180,000, but any other 
amount that might be necessary to repave 
Pennsylvania avenue at the very earliest pos- 
sible period of time; and that is, that it is so 
much used by the horde of office-holders that 
throng the thoroughfares of this city, in num- 
bers almost equal to the hosts which were 
hurled with Lucifer from the battlements of 
heaven. [Laughter and applause.] For, sir, 
if there is a being on this earth for whose com- 
fortand convenience | entertain the profoundest 
solicitude, if there is one whose smallest want 
stirs my sympathetic soul to its serenest depths, 
it is your oflice-holder, your public function- 
ary. [Laughter.] When I see one of that 
‘noble army of martyrs’’ bidding adieu to 
his home and all the sweets of private life, for 
which he is so 
immolate himself upon the altar of his coun- 
try’s service for four long years, Homer’s 
touching picture of the iast sad scene between 
the noble Hector and his weeping family rises 
before my sympathetic imagination. [Great 
laughter. |] When I see him plunging recklessly 
into an otlice of the duties of which he is pro- 
foundly and defiantly ignorant | am reminded of 
the self-sacrificing heroism of Curtius when he 
leaped into the yawning gulf which opened in 
the Roman forum. When I behold him sadly 
contemplating his majestic features in one of 
those gorgeous and costly mirrors which is 
furnished him at the public expense my heart 
goes out to him insympathy. When I see him 


tastes, 


| seated sorrowfully at a miserable repast of sea- 


terrapin and champagne my very bowels yearn 
for him. [L aughter. ] And when I see him 
performing perhaps the only duty for which he 
is fully competent—signing the receipt for his 
monthly pay—I am so overwhelmed with pity 
for his miserable condition that 1 wish I were 
in his place. [Great laughter.] When such 
considerations as these, sir, have come crowd- 
ing upon my mind, appealing to every gener- 
ous sentiment of my better nature; when | 
have thought how the official nerves of our 
poor neglected public servants are racked by 
**the car rattling o’er the stony street,’’ 1 have 
felt, under the sudden impulse of the moment, 
that we ought to tear up the old cobble-stone 
pavement on the avenue and supply its place 
with one of the new-fashioned patent wooden 
ones, over whichthe splendid carriages of our 
Government officials with their coats of arms 
and liveried outriders might glide as smoothly 
and noiselessly as the aerial car of the fairy 
queen through the rose-tinted clouds of the 
upper ether. [Applause and laughter. } 

But, alas, the House is estopped, Mr. Chair- 
man, by its own action to entertain any such 
considerations as these; for when my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. MunGew } some time ago offered 
a resolution inquiring how many carriages, 
horses, harness, and other trappings of nobil- 
ity the Government furnished its officials at its 
own expense, it was promptly rejected, on the 


eminently fitted by nature, to | 


gate. 


Mr. Knott. 
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ground, as | supposed, that it wasa great State 


secret, and that it should not even be hinted 
to the plebeian tax-payers in the country that 
our Goverument officials here ever rode in car 
riages at all, that they should be left to 
the innocent illusion that their self 


indulge 
**the capital of the 


but 


sacrificing servants here at 
nation,’’ bowed down by the cares of State on 
the painful burdens of their own ponderous 
inte He cts, plod ae alc yng, with eyes ben! 


upon the ground, while their hearts are wit! 
the loved ones far away. [ Laughter. | 
Sir, | would like to meet one of your cou 


stituents (Mr. Paine in the chair) in his suit 
of homespun butternut—pardon me, I believe 
some wear butternutin yourState. | Laughter. | 
I say I would like to meet one of your honest 
hearted, patriotic old constituents, who feel 
an honest pride in the fancied simplicity and 
purity of our republican form of government, 


| down here at the junction of Pennsylvania ave 
| nue and Seventh street, 


where the one-legged 
veteran with his hand-organ grinds out his 
wailing appeal to the charity of his patriotic 
countrymen as they pass, when some gentle 
man high in authority sweeps by in his splendid 
pheton behind a spanking span of thorough- 
breds, driven by a flunky dressed in ‘a drab 
overcoat and a stove-pipe hat, with a = 
buckle in front of it almost as big as a garder 

[ Laughter. } 1 would like to see him 


| open his eyes and stare at the passing pageant. 


| ing equipage. 


I think [ can see him now watching the glitter 
As it fades away in the dim 


| perspective the old man turns slowly away, 


muttering ‘sic transit gloria mundi,’ and 
the maimed soldier strikes up, ‘' That’s the 
way the money goes; pop goes the weasel!" 
| Laughter. | 

Yes, sir; | would like to accommodate our 
office-holders with a smooth and commodiou 


| pavement; but as I honestly think we cannot, 
| the best advice I can give them is, if they cannot 


| stand it to resign. 
| prove their indignant resolution. 


he whole country will ap 
{ Laughter. | 
But, sir, | have heard it frequently and pet 
sistently urged that we ought to appropriate 
this sum for the improvement of Pennsylvania 
avenue, because a large portion of the city 
was given to the Government, and, therefore, 


| there is an obligation resting upon the Gov 


| ment 


ernment to assist those who did the Govern 
the favor to come here and buy ches) 
property in a new city. Now, I prop 
show how much was given to the Government 
in that transaction and how much it has since 
paid for the gift. It is true that when this cits 
was located as the seat of Government each 
alternate lot was donated to the General Gov 


me th 


| ernment and the others retained by the pri 


| round numbers $36,099. 


prietors of the soil. It was stipulated, however, 
that out of the proceeds of the sale of the lots 
thus donated the Government should pay for 
such portions of the city as it reserved for its 
own use, at the rate of $66 66% per acre The 
number of lots donated was ten thousand one 
hundred and thirty-six. Of these there wer 
sold prior to 1802, six thousand four hundred 
and forty-one, for the sum of $642,682. From 
that time to 1833 other lots were sold to thi 
amount of $98,341. The remainder of lots wer 
in litigation at that time, and whether they hav: 
been sold or not I do not know; but supposing 
they were, I have estimated their probable pro 
ceeds at $110,000. The whole amount realized 
by the Government from the sale of these lot 
may therefore be safely set down at $851,021 
The Government reservations, amounting to 
five hundred and forty-one acres, one rood, and 
thirty-nine poles, at $66 664 per acre, cos! 
Besides this the Gov 
ernment made the following donations out o! 
the money actually realized from the sale ot 
these lots: to Columbia College, $25,000 ; 
to Georgetown College, $25,000; to St. Vin 


| cent’s Orphan Asylum, $10,000; to the Wash- 
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ington Orphan Asylum, $10,000, making in all 
$106,099. Upon the City Hall, jail, peniten- 
tiary, and other publie buildings in which the 
people of the District of Columbia were exclus- 
ively interested, the Government expended, 
prior to 1833, $221,895, which, added to the 
m already stated makes the sum of $327,994 
actually expended out of this fund, and the 
vost of it entirely for the benefit of the city 
Washington prior to 1533. 
Since the organization 
the Government it has expended the sum 
if $1,516,450 in paving the streets and ave- 
s of this city, and of that amount $561,570 
have been spent on Pennsylvaniaavenue alone. 
i} paving the streets and avenues, the 


, . * 1} 
bul this 18 mot ail. 


nue 
besides 


Government has construcied at its own ex- 
vense the Washington aqueduct lo supply the 
water, which has 
50,000, and you may take my 
word for it now that that aqueduct will never 
be completed under an additional outlay of 
= 1,500,000, 


! 
people of the ety with 


' ; » *) 
MIrTready COSL Do,2 


Again, while every other city in 
United States 1 
own police at its 
ment has expended since 1861, in paying the 
Metropolitan police of Washington, $1,180,000, 
include the 
Capitol police, which is a separate organiza- 
tion upon a distinct footing. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. 
Congress in its proper sphere. 

Mr. DICKEY. The Government does not 
my for the whole of the Metropolitan police, 
rut only one half. 

Mr. KNOTT. I take these figures from the 
appropriation bills themselves. 

Mr. DAWES. One million one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars is one half of the 
cost of the Metropolitan police. 

Mr. KNOTT. L do not care what the city 
[I do know that we have paid for 
the Metropolitan police in the last ten years 
$1,180,000, know there was an act of Con- 
gress requiring the city and perhaps the Dis- 
trict to pay them something in addition to that 
paid by the Government; and I am sorry I 
have not the report of the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings and Grounds for 1865, which 
shows that the fines and forfeitures collected 
by this police force paid the city’s proportion 
for keeping up this police force, and $16,000 
over. It was for the city a money-making 
operation to that extent, 

We have not only done this, but. within the 
last few years we have expended in the light- 
ing of this same Pennsylvania avenue the sum 
of $609,000, and not satisfied with that, in 
the exuberance of our generosity, in a fit of 
almost gushing munificence, we the other day 
gave property in this city variously estimated 
from five hundred thousand to one million 
dollars in value toa private corporation in this 
city for the establishment of a hotel and mar- 
ket-house, on the condition that they should 


the compelle d to sustain its 


own expense, the Govern- 
aud remember that this does not 


No doubt the yareto keep 


} 
' 
i 


has paid, 


pay an annual rent to the city of $25,000. | 


Nota dollar going into the public Treasury, 
but every cent of that rent of $25,000 a year 
going into the coffers of this city. 


Now, sir, adding up the various figures I | 


have given youand deducting the amount that 


the Government realized from the lots given | 


to the Government, we have this balance of 


35,723,419 which the Government has abso- | 


lutely given to this city over and above the 
amount we received from the sale of the prop- 
erty. Mave we not paid enough, then, for the 
glorious privilege of having the seat of Gov- 
ernment here? I wish it understood that I 
have no disposition to have the seat of Gov- 
ernment removed ; I yield to no gentleman in 
my appreciation either of the hospitality of 
the citizens of this place or the glorious rem- 
iniscences which cluster about its history ; but 
[ say to the people of this city, for whom I 
have the very kindest feelings, if they wish the 


city of Washington to remain the seat of Gov- 
ernment they will have to stop this eternal 
drain upon the ‘Treasury of the United States. 
If everything here must be done at the expense 
of the Government, the people of this country 
will find acity where the people will improve 
their own property at their own expense. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment there 
is more in this measure than seems to be vis- 
ible on the surface. 
the materials for another of those never-end- 
ing repasts for the hungry flock of small 
retainers who hover like vultures about this 


capital to prey on governmental garbage, and | 


for which there must be paid out of the public 
l'reasury an unlimited amount of money. Lay 


not, | beseech you, the flattering unction to | 
because the amount to be | 


your soul that 
expended iu this project appears to be lim- 
ited to $180,000, that it will stop there. I tell 


I think, sir, it contains | 


you there is no power short of an omniscient | 
Providence that can foretell what the Gov- | 
ernment will eventually have to pay for the | 
improvement of this avenue if it undertakes | 


it at all. 


noment, and at what particular part of the 
sidereal heavens a comet will reappear, who 
has been absent a thousand years on his path- 


less pilgrimage through the wilderness of space, || 


It is true, that assisted by the won- | 
derful powers of science the astronomer can | 
sit in his closet and tell precisely at what | 
1 


and true to the very letter of the prophecy his | 


fiery train flashes upon our vision. He tells us 
there hangs upon the confines of our system a 
nameless planet, so far away in the dim regions 
of the outer universe that mortal eye hath never 
seen it. Weturn the telescope upon the point 
he indicates, and there is the stranger world, 


which has swept on in silent grandeur unseen | 


He | 


by man since creation’s morning dawn. 
§ 
predicts a total eclipse of the sun a hundred 
years in the future, and names the exact time 
and place upon the earth at which the sublime 
phenomenon will first be seen, and, whether it 
be upon the costly icebergs of Alaska or the 
£ 


| blood-stained soil of suffering Cuba, punctual 
| to the second the gigantic shadow falls upon 


the precise spot he indicates. But, sir, to fore- 
tell what any public improvement about this 
city will cost or when it will be finished not 
only defies the highest powers of mathemat- 
ics, but is beyond the utmost range of human 
conjecture itself. [Great laughter. ] 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Many Memsers. Goon! Goon! 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 


| time of the gentleman from Kentucky being 
| extended ? 


Many Members. No! No! Goon! Go on! 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. KNOTT. Yes, sir, 

“When the stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years,”’ 

then, and not till then, may you expect to see 
one of these Government jobs completed and 


| the last deficiency bill passed to pay for it. 


[ Laughter. ] ‘lo some gentlemen this language 
may sound like hyperbole, but I would ask them 
to show me one single Government job around 
this city that has yet been finished. There is 
the Washington aqueduct, to which I ailuded 
a while ago. ‘That work was commenced under 
an appropriation made eighteen years ago, and 
nearly every Congress since that time has made 
appropriations, every one of which was con- 
sidered suflicient to insure its completion, 
until the Government has expended upon it 
nearly or quite three millions ard a quarter 
of money. Yet, notwithstanding the work has, 
since | have known anything about it, been 
under the supervision of the most skillful and 
faithful engineers, who, I am glad to say, I 
believe have performed their duty honestly 
and well, it is to-day unfinished. 

But if this will not satisfy the most incred- 
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Paving of Pennsylvania Avenue—Mr. Knott. 


| reason, I would ask 





May 20. 


4ist Cona....2p NEss, 


ulous that I speak within the bounds of sol 
4S Of sober 


how much has been ex. 


| pended and still remains to be expended in 1) 
| improvement of this building and the eroun; 
. > 108 





| likely be completed? Sir, when Look ou: 


immediately around it, and when they will 


LUpONH 
t of the 


On the Se 


these Capitol grounds, and see one hal 
year ozcupied in wheeling back uy 


terraces the dirt which has washed down dur. 
ing the other half, 1 sometimes think that whe, 


Virgil wrote his description of the punishmey: 
of Sisyphus in hell he must have had a sort o; 
prophetic eye upon the superintendent of ¢);. 
Capitol extension. [Great laughter. ] 
The fact is, when I came here three years 
ago, and saw the scorpion scourge of Tisiphone 
applied without mercy to every one even sus 
pected of rebel sympathies; when I saw the 
pale images of Washington, Hancock, Jeffery. 
son, Hamilton, and other dead heroes and sages 
looking out upon me with their dull cold eyes 
from every niche of this Capitol, while I fancied 
that the ghosts of murdered States were flittins 
through every corridor like ** the unquiet shade. 
who haunt the Stygian shore,’’ with the Coy 
stitution prostrate and chained like the Tita, 
to his rock, with the vulture of faction rending 
and tearing at its vitals, to my unsophisticated 


this 


| imagination the poet’s picture of the infernal! 


regions was so vividly reproduced that I shou! 
have been certain that he meant Sisyphus to 
represent the superintendent if I had not known 
that poor Sisyphus had to roll his own stone 
and never got a cent for it, while the superin 
tendent had a large gang of well-paid hands 
to do the work, and he was drawing a fu 
salary for seeing them do it. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is true, as remarked 
by the gentleman trom Illinois, [Mr. Coox, 
that the Government has from time to tin 
expended large sums of money in paving \\y 
avenues and streets of this city, and Pennsy) 
vania avenue in particular. But is that 
reason why we should continue to lavisli 
public funds in the same direction? If so, | 
would commend it to the special attention 
of my esteemed friend from Ohio, the chair 
man of the Committee on Retrenchment, [{ Mr. 
WELKER, ] as a new and brilliant conception 
in the science of politicaleconomy. Wherever 
you find an abuse, wherever you find an ex- 
travagant and unjustifiable expenditure of 
public money, in order to correct the abuse and 
save money all you have to do is just to go on 
and double the outlay. I say I admit it is to 
my mind a new and startling proposition in 
political science; but if it be accepted by the 
House as good and sound in this instance, i! 
will do to act upon in all others. 

But, sir, there is another, and to my iind 
a sound and valid reason, why we should not 
pass this bill, independent of the question oi 
the appropriation asked, and that is, that Con- 
gress has already by law conferred upon the 
city authorities full and plenary powers in ail 
such cases as this. Gentlemen will find, if they 
will examine the amendments to the city char- 
ter, that full power is conferred upon the cor 
porate authorities to do everything than can be 
required to construct and keep in repair every 
pavement in every street and avenue in thi 
city, and I do protest against Congress resolv- 
ing itself into a mere street commission, or evel 
creating a new board to do that for which am- 
ple provision is already made by law. 

Mr. Chairman, I have trespassed upon the 
courtesy of the committee I fear too long, cet 
tainly much longer than I had any idea of when 
[ commenced, [cries of ‘‘Goon!’’ ** Goon!” } 
yet there are one or two thoughts further that 
I would like to suggest. Suppose, sir, that we 
do feel like exercising a liberal generosity 1" 
this matter, are we in a condition to do 80. 
A wise and prudent business man who conte™: 
plates the bestowal of a large charity wil! be 
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examine his balance-sheet before he 
ac it. He will examine his resources. He 
will consider his liabilities. He will foot up 
“ hank-book and count over his money. Now, 
w does our account stand? We areinformed 
iv the Secretary of the Treasury that our bonded 
Jaht amounts to about $2,500,000,000. Have 
oy gir. any conception of the magnitude of 
‘ cum? Has any gentleman here? I make 
;putation upon your intellect when I say 
u do not. Try if you can realize it unit by 
~ it, Can you do it? Sir, it is not within the 
ower of the human intellect. The brain reels 
beneath the immensity of the conception. You 
had as well undertake to number the seconds 
n the dial of eternity. 
“There is one way, however, and only one 
way by which the human intellect can ap- 
roach a realization of the magnitude of this 
“ym; and that is by comparison. Each green- 
ick dollar bill is about seven inches in length. 
Now, place two thousand five hundred millions 
of them ia a line, and you will find it will be 
ver two hundred and fifty thousand miles 
ang! Geographers tell us it is twenty-five 
‘housand miles around the earth. Our public 
iebt would therefore make a band of green- 
hack dollars that could encircle this globe more 
thantentimes. It issaid to be two hundred and 
forty thousand miles from the earth tothe moon. 
If this is so, our debt would make a rope of 
ecreenback dollars long enough to cable the 
moon to the earth, and have overten thousand 
milestosag! [Laughter.] Now, this House has 
repeatedly declared that this debt, principal 
and interest, shall be paid, and to meet the 
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| leects so constituted by nature that they can 
onlygrapple with those gigantic questions which 


from their magnitude attract attention from the 
remotest parts of the country ; intellects which 
stand like the colossus upon the highest pin- 
nacles of political science, and look away into 


| the horizon of futurity with such a wonderful 


clearness of vision that they can tell within a 
few cents what will be the exact liabilities and 


| resources of the country fifty years hence, and 
| who are so much engrossed with the prospect 


| that they cannot see the little extravagancies 


of the presenthour. If thereare any such here, 
of course my argument is not intended for 
them. It is intended for plain, practical men 
like myself, and to them I repeat, ‘‘ Pay the 


| thousands of millions of dollars you justly 


annually accruing interest upon it the people | 


all over the country are taxed in every con- 


eivable way that the ingenuity of Congress | 


can suggest. 

But, sir, this is not all, nor half. I have 
been speaking of only so much of our debt 
as we have given our notes for. Besides 
this we owe, at the very lowest calculation, 
53,000,000,000 ; not to the bloated bondholder, 


f whom we have heard so much; not to the | 


millionaire who dwells in marble halls; but to 
. class of our people to whom of all others we 
are under the most sacred obligation to pay. 


We owe it to the poor hard-working farmer in | 


e country, the widow, the orphan, whose 
horses and cattle and sheep and hogs and 
corn and wheat, and everything else, were 
ae from them to sustain your armies in the 
Heid. 
by the thousand in this House and in the De- 
partments at the other end of the avenue. 
Year after year have they been standing, wait- 
ing, imploring simple justice from a Govern- 
ment that owes them protection—a Govern- 
iment in whose coronet the brightest jewel 
should be a faithful compliance with the guar- 


Their just and honest claims are filed | 


antee in its bill of rights, ‘‘ that private prop- | 


ert 


rty shall not be taken for public use without 
st compensation.”’ 

_I say we owe these poor claimants, whose 
demands have been spurned and neglected by 
‘he Government from year to year, to our ever- 
‘asting shame, and we owe them justly. Their 
property was taken from them under an express 
vt implied contract that they should be paid a 
just compensation for it, orthey were ruthlessly 
robbed of it. Now, sir, pay your bondholder, 
i! you please ; pay him every cent, if you will, 
principal and interest ; but, inthe name of jus- 
tice and right and manhood, pay these poor 
Caimants also. When you shall have paid 
them all, like just and honest men, then you 
may talk of giving away the public money 
a objects such as are contemplated in this 
Jul, 


i 


It maybe possible, sir, that there are gentle- 
men who may look at this proposition to give 
away $180,000 of the people’s money as a mat- 
ter of too much insignificance to engage their 
attention at all. I know there are some intel- 





| dollar of the funds 


and honestly owe to the poor, iaboring, tax- 
paying claimants all over the country.’’ Pay 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars that you 
owe to my constituents, and then I will talk 
with you qbout giving away the public money in 
projects like this. As for myself, | trust ] am 
as much disposed to be liberal as any gentle- 
man on this floor, but I cannot allow my en- 
thusiasm to get the better of my judgment. A 
sense of duty impels me to be just before Iam 
generous; and | can never get my consent to 
countenance the appropriation of a solitary 
intrusted to me for certain 
specific purposes to any object not contemplated 
by those who sent me here. Discharge your 
obligations to the people who sent you here, 
faithfully and fairly ; redeem the public faith, 
about which so much has been said, by paying 
those you justly owe, and then you may give 
away as much as you please, provided you 
violate no trust in doing so. In any event, it 
is far safer for us to give away our own money 
than that intrusted to us by a generous and 
confiding constituency. 
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SPEECH 





OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 
OF OHIO, 

In tor House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

May 23, 1870, 


On the bill (H.R. No. 2072) to secure to citizens of the 
United States the navigation of the St. Lawrence 
and in relation to commercial intercourse with 
Canada and the British American provinces. 


Mr. Lawrence introduced the following bill : 


Beit enacted, &c., That the President of the Uni- 
ted States shall be and is authorized to enter into a 
convention with the proper authorities, providing 
that coal, fish, salt, timber, and lumberof all kinds, 
round, hewed, and sawed, unmanufactured in whole 
or in part, the growth and produce of the United 
States or of the Dominion of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, shall be admitted into each country, 
respectively, free of duty for ten years and until 
otherwise dctermived by act of Congress. on the con- 
ditions that said Dominion or said British provinces 
sball first make provision for the speedy enlargement 
of the Welland and othercanals and locks connected 





| with the navigation of the northern lakes and the 


river St. Lawrence, so as toadmit the passage of sea- 
going vessels of twelve hundred tons burden; and 
that the free navigation and use thereof shall be con- 
ceded to all the citizens of the United States; and 
that there shall also be conceded to the citizens of 
the United States the right to take and cure fish as 
amply as the same was secured by the reciprocity 
treaty with Great Britain, proclaimed June 5, 1854. 


Mr. LAWRENCE. ‘The measure now sub- 
mitted is one especially involving the interests 


| of the States bordering on and tributary to the 
| great lakes, and to some extent those of the 


‘| people can endure. 


| whole country. 


I do not propose to enter into 
a discussion of the general policy of free trade 


or of a tariff, because with the increased reve- | 


nues rendered necessary by the rebellion abso- 
lute free trade is utterly impracticable. We 
must raise revenues by a tariff, or increase in- 
ternal revenues and levy taxes for the national 
Government on lands, neither of which the 
But in regulating trade on 


Mr. Lawrence 7 


Ho. or Reps. 


this Continent, as well as with the nations of 
Europe and Asia, we should not overlook the 
great interests of the producing and laboring 
portion of our citizens. it is in their interest 
that [ have submitted this measure. 
GRAIN-PRODUCING STATES. 

The great grain- producing States of the cen 
tral West are Ohno. Indiana, Llinois, Michi 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Lowa, with a 
population of probably eleven millions, and ‘in 
the whole region commercially tributary to the 
lakes, it may be fairly estimated at fifteen.”’ 

The grain product of the United States, in 
cluding wheat, corn, rye, oats, &e., in th 
year 1865, was 1,545,027,868 bushels, valued 
at $1,118,904,376. Of this the product of 
wheat was 151,999,905, corn 867,946, 
295 bushels. 

The wheat product of 1868 was 224,000,000 
bushels, of which 52,000,000 were used for seed, 
164,000,000 consumed inthe United States, and 


28,000,000 exported. The population, product, 


and of 











amount consumed, and surplus were, in the 
States bordering on the lakes, as follows: 
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THE MARKET ! 

By far the largest portion of all this vast 
surplus found its way to New York, and was 
distributed from there to the manufacturing 
States, or exported. The custom-house cur 
rency value of the wheat export, including Cal- 
ifornia wheat, ($9,302.357,) was $51,125,430, 
of which England and Europe took $29,871,000 
in value. and the West Indies, South America, 
China, and Japan, $21,264,330. 

WHEAT. 

| have selec*ed this one product to illustrate 
the interest wnich Ohio and other States of 
the Lake region have in the success of the 
amendment which | have offered. 


OR WESTERN FARMERS. 


PRICKS—HOW DETERMINED. 

‘The amount which a western farmer realizes 
for a bushel of wheat depends on two circum- 
stances, the price in the controlling market 
and the cost of transporting it there. 

Though England buys buta small part of our 
wheat product, yet she consumes the largest 
part of our wheat export, and the Liverpool 
wheat market controls the price in New York, 
Toledo, and Chicago, very much as the price 
of our national bonds at Amsterdam and 
Threadneedle street determine the price in 
the United States, or as Wall street determ 
ines the price of gold at Cincinnati. The gen 


| tleman from Missouri {Mr. Asper] has shown 











JO6 


this in hi peech of starch oV, by quotations 


from the New York Journal of Commerce of 


larch 22. 

lhe price ol wheat, then, in Liverpool has 

an effect upon the whole wheat product of our 

ry far beyond the export demand. With 

the initial point in fixing prices, 

no argument to prove that the cost 

carrying wheat from the place where it is 

luced to Liverpool will be deducted from 

le Liverpool price, and the producing farmer 
| receive only the residue. 

Dr. William Elder, until recently in the 
l'reasury Department, recognizing this fact, in 
a pamphlet just issued in favor of a protective 
tariff say - 


Luen, as 


I quil 


“Putting abushelof red winter wheat at $130, (nine 
hillings per one hundred pounds,) its pricein Liver 
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pool on Christmas eve, 1869, we find its value in gold 
to the western farmer by the following deduction: | 
Cents. 
Carriage from Chicago to New York.... cis genbiecag ae 
Marine freight" chshabise viceusbbeleniaVennpsnsetepceleia 16 
Marine insurance is pboccenvonsbesd wiudvedensins” ae 
eo ee he 
Iandling........ ssesiatlle ; : 02 


harges from Chicago to 


lo this must be added the expense of placing it in 
Chicago, (from place where produced :) 

Curreney. 

Storage and cOmmMISSION............... ; scan eiiieay aaa 


Insurance and Joas........ Sd piel Seoaena AKO aDINaE EE 
CSUR EO) CRO os vcscdcdindbpeneesisedonsiamsusccebeenmens EO 
Handling . 03 


18) 


Equal in gold to l5icents. | ; 

otal deduction from pricein Liverpool, 69 cents, 
leaving to the farmer 61 cents in gold—73 cents cur- 
reney—per bushel. 

*PROFITS 
ATION, 
The seeretary of the Chicago Board of 

(rade has furnished to the Bureau of Statistics 

a table showing thatduring the winter months, 

in the absence of canal and lake competition, 

railroad freight from Chicago to New York 
reaches nearly thirty cents a bushel for wheat, 


FREIGHTAND DEALERS —MODE OF TRANSPORT- 


| eastward by the water routes.” 


while in the remaining months it is something | 


lor all the region of country tributary to the 
lakes there are three modes of reaching the 
Atlantic sea-board : 

1. By all rail transportation. 

2. By lake (steam) to Buffalo, then by Erie 
canal and Hudson river to New York, or by 
rail from Buffalo to New York. 

Naigara Falls, by the St. Lawrence and its 
canals. 

lhe great cost of constructing and operating 
railroads is such that they cannot compete 
with canal, lake, river, or ocean transporta- 
tion for heavy freight. In a report made by 
Hon. Israel IT’. Hatch to the Secretary of the 
l'reasury in January, 1867, he says, in House 
ixecutive Document No. 78, second session, 
aah “ps : 
rhirty-Ninth Congress, page 4: 

“An elaborate investigation shows the following 
results as exemplified by a fair comparison of the 
relative cost of transportation by rail and the other 
means of conveyance best known in the United 
States: 

“ By rail cost 733.3 per cent. greater than ocean 
transportation; by rail costs 525 per cent. greater 
than over great lakes; by rail costs 215 per cent. 
greater than Erie canal (enlarged;) by rail costs 400 
per cent. greater than over Hudson river,”’ 


But the western producer is liable to suffer, 


By the lakes, the Welland canal around || 


not merely by reason of the necessarily great | 


cost of railroad transportation, but by extor- 
tionate charges rendered practicable by the 
monopoly of the recent immense railroad com- 
binations and by the want of adequate rival and 
competing routes and modes of transportation. 

With railroad freight costing about thirty 
cents to transport a bushel of wheat from Chi- 
cago to New York, besides other charges, by 
far too large a share of the product is taken 





* Marine freight ranges all the way from 4d. to 


10d. by steamers ; by sail vessels from ed. to 10d. 


| exclusive of freights. 


| are they donot represent the entire cost. There 


from the farmer, and he needs cheaper trans- 
portation. 

Will it be said the lakes, the Erie canal, and 
the Hudson to New York do or will furnish 
all that is necessary ? 

The cost of water transportation is greatly 
diminished by employing large vessels and by 
through routes, avoiding transhipments, mid- 
dle-men, buyers, and other modes of exacting 
a profit. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BenNnetr] informs us that the Erie canal has | 
a capacity of floating boats of six hundred tons 
burden, ‘‘ about the average magnitude of 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade of the sea- 
board,’’ but unfortunately the locks only admit 
boats of two hundred and twenty tons burden; 
and heasks Congress toappropriate $15,000,000 
for the enlargement of the locks, and he tells 
us the cost of canal transportation would be 
thereby reduced from 2,;% to 1,44 mills per 
ton per mile, or very nearly one half. Let it 
be remembered this reduction in freights is 
to be effected by employing larger vessels. He 
further says that— 


“Mr. Walker, than whom no oneismore thoroughly 
informed upon the subject, makes the following com- | 
putation of the reduction which can be made in the | 
cost of transportation from Chicago to New York | 
through an enlarged canal, with an accompanying | 
diminution of State tolls: 


| 

| 

wm = = | 
| 


Present rates. Prospective. 


Freights, &c. 





Wheat.) Corn. ‘Wheat. Corn. 

Ton, Ton. Ton. Ton. 

Lake freights......... $2 38 | $2 38 $2 38 | $2 38 
Canal freights....... 315 2 91 1 78 165 | 

Cransfer charges... 204) 204 75 i 

State tolls.....cs..-.0 2 07 173 69 69 

oie ee $9 G4 $9 06 $5 62 | $5 47 


‘These reductions would equal asaving of $15,000,- | 
000 per annum on the principal movement of grain 


In other words, the total cost of carrying a 
bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
by all water transportation is about twenty-six 
cents, of which a fraction over nineteen cents 
is for transfer charges, canal freights, State 
tolls, and Hudson river. 

The lake freight from Toledo to Buffalo is 
four cents a bushel, making a total cost of 
twenty-three cents from Toledo to New York. 

And the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Brennetr] reminds us of the unpleasant fact 
that— 

**The western and northwestern States pay us [to 
the State of New York,] annually the large amount 
of nearly three million dollars of [State canal] tolls.’’ 

The canal tolls are six and a quarter cents 
per bushel on wheat, and five cents on corn, 





But great as these charges of transportation 


are profits to buyers of grain in the interior of 
Ohio and other States, to another dealer at the 
lake port, generally another at Buffalo, another 
at New York,and still others at the final place of 
consumption; and when all these and others are 
added it costs the western price of a bushel of 
wheat to take it to New York. The New York 
Times of December 29 quotes wheat in New 
York $1.51; in Chicago it was seventy-seven 
cents. The freight charges and profits of 
middle-men must have been seventy-four. 
They ought not to be sixteen, and can be made 
less. When wheat can be shipped in one ves- 
sel direct from Chicago to Liverpool the whole 
costcan be reduced to thirty cents or less. 

The annual tax now imposed upon the peo- 
ple of the West—these enormous charges for 
tolls and freight, profits of dealers, all deduct- 
ed from the final market price of products, 
reducing the amount the producers receive— 
ought not to be longer endured if it be practi- 
cable to avoid it. 

REDUCE FREIGHTS—MAKE GREAT LAKE CITIES, 

And I[ say it is. Freights can be reduced, | 
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and thus, even without any increase jy ; 

. . ° ec i Lhe 
price of wheat at its ultimate market, giy 
the producer more of that price than he 
receives. Still more than that: Cleveland 
‘ . an ° —? 40, 
Sandusky City, loledo, all the important citie, 
on our great lakes, can be given advantages 
almost equal to the Atlantic cities for fore, 
commerce, and superior to them for all 
pose of internal commerce. A century hen: 

* 8 ° . 7 if 
the great cities of this continent will be 
interior cities. Our foreign commerce ¢ 
braces annual imports about four hundred ay 
thirty-five millions, and exports somethj, 
less; yet New York city is built and lives 
great part on this. The gross earnings of the 
people covering our internal commerce reac} 
$7,000,000,000, which is more than sixteey 
times our foreign commerce. Qur interior eit), 
must exceed by sixteen times our sea-boar 
cities existing on foreign commerce ; and if we 
can give the interior cities the advantages o} 
those of the sea-board as to foreign commerce 
their magnitude and importance will be unpar- 
alleled. About 1820, before the Erie canal was 
projected, Gouverneur Morris, writing to Europe 
in reference to the great lakes, said: ; 

“Hundreds of large ships will in no distant period 
bound on the billows of these inland seas. Shall | 
lead your astonishment up to the verge of iner 
dulity?) Know, then, that one third part of the ex 
pense borne by Britain in the late campaign wou) 
enable ships to sail from London through the Hud 
son river into Lake Erie. , 

How? 

And now how shall we secure reduced eos 
of transportation and give our lake cities a 
the advantages of the sea-hoard? 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence with sea 
going vessels of twelve hundred tons direc: 
from Chicago, Toledo, and Cleveland, and a! 
this will be accomplished. 

Adopt this measure and a rival competing 
route of transportation will reduce freights, no 
only those to Europe, but on all articles to th 
sea-board cities. Adopt this measure and i: 
less than three years New York will be co: 
pelled to enlarge the capacity of the Erie cana 
sufficient for vessels of six hundred tons bu: 
den, and thus reduce the cost of canal trans 
portation one half. 

On the 22d of March, 1869, this House, whit: 
denying the right to make commercial treaties 
unless authorized by act of Congress, yet on 
motion of Mr. ScnHenck resolved and recom: 
mended to the President— 

**That negotiations with the Government of Grea! 
Britain shall be renewed, and pressed, if possible, t 
adefinite conclusion, regarding thecommercial inte! 
course, and securing to our own citizens the right: 
claimed by them in the fisheries on the coasts of th 
British preximons of America, and the free naviga 
tion of the St. Lawrence river from its source to tht 
sea,”’ 


et 
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Secure the 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE. 

There is as yet no restriction on the naviga 
tion of the St. Lawrence in British vessels. 
except the canal tolls, those of the Welland 
canal being nearly one cent per bushel o 
wheat; but asit is under a foreign jurisdiction, 
liable to impose restrictions or prohibition a! 
any time, our citizens will not embark capita 
in vessels or freighting, and this route is now 
almost unused except for the commerce 0! 
Canada, although the Welland canal of twenty: 
eight miles can now pass vessels of six hundred 
tons burden, and theseven St. Lawrence cana's, 
in all forty-one miles long, have a capacity 0! 
eight hundred tons. 

Yet with all these disadvantages, really fur 
nishing no competition in transportation, 1 | 
the cheapest route to Liverpool, and in 1%! 


‘* 2,958,299 bushels of western grain were se! 


seaward by the Canadian route.’’ Charles Ra 
dolph, esq., secretary of the Board of Tra 


of ‘Toledo, has recently furnished to the Bure 


of Statistics— 


“The following statement of the comparative ©) 


of the transportation of a bushel of wheat from 1 0 
ledo, on ci Erie, to Liverpool, by way of the Bu! 


falo and Erie canal, and from Toledo to the sam 
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way of the Welland canal, Montreal, and 


Lawre id ; 
, Cent 
t — ie ilo. aeene Cee eeeee seceesccceeerescesees seeces j 
t Butlalo <5 seas cbaavspens batiinsceeksncaidsadeandtensie 2 | 
7 rie ¢ BN BING SC OIG RC i onisecsenicssssresecvessacets 14 | 
freichts, New York to Liverpool edt | 
445 
I LiL ..cceceeeceereeeeeeeenes ceeeeesee rere aeeeeerenneaeesene sesene ees 10g 
edo to Kingston. ee eecccrereeccceveseneeeee sescceseeeee eoee 7 
O shaine Sie MIRAI oa siuctnpnshvads Noes obehescoiudireiee+st .5 
wih 10 AIOE ve veesicneceavaciniestvetedsnus steers bacied 3v 
, OL | 
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“(Calling the insurance and transferring to ship 
same in New York asin Montreal, itis evident 
Montreal has an advantage over the New York 
e of four cents per bushel of wheat to Live rpool, 

wr C. A, King, of ‘Toledo, in his address before the | 

, ter convention of commercial men during the 

t year, es timated that this saving of four cents per 

| in the cost of transportation through Canada 

4 aquivs ulent, on the area of lands cultivated and 
itary to Toledo, to an annual total of 36,800,000,” 

Now, if the Welland and St. Lawrence canals 

be enlarged to the capacity of vessels of 
hundred tons burden ships will pass 
rectly from Toledo to Liverpool, and the 
ven hundred thousand tons of American 
ipping on the northern lakes would soon enn 

ntold that amount, and the commercial s 

remacy of New York will be speedily a 

rred to the lake cities, with the reduction in 
chts effected by large vessels, by competi 

n in rival routes, thei increase in the number 

{ ships, and by dispensing with the necessity 
ranshipment, as now at Buffalo and New 
rk by the Erie canal route, and at Montreal 

y the St. Lawrence route, freights can be || 
nee one half, and every Ohio farmer will 
re of the ultimate price of his wheat much 

re than now. 

Wes at . ith it in afew vears tl 

his will bring with it in afew years the 
argemeut of the Miama ecanalin Ohio, and 
wton and the cities of my district will be- 

inland sea-ports, risinginto a degree of 
irtance which the incredulous cannot now 

pre hend. 1} 
So far I have only alluded to the benefits of 
eap transportation an one article—wheat. 
lhe gentleman from New York [Mr. Bey- 

'} has told us that— 

‘In 1836 the surplus breadstuffs exported by the 

xe and the Erie canal were altogether 1,239,551 

bushels, including flour estimated as wheat. In 1860 || 

e movement eastward by every avenue—by canal, 

y railroad, and by the St. Lawrence river—had 
ined the magnitude of 78,652,486 bushels, and in 

iIMi2its enormous aggregate was 137,667,870.”’ 

And referring to Ohio, Indiana, illinois, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, 

5 ’ 


he says: 


“In 1840 the cereal products of these States 
nounted to 267,265,877 bushels. In 1850 they had 
increased to 434,862,661 bushels; in 1860 to 679,031,559 
ushels; and in 1870 we shall probably find them 
ggregating about a thousand million bushels.’’ 

A considerable portion of all this increasing 
product must find an eastern market, and to 
all this must be added lumber, wool, and other 
products of western soil, mines, forests, work- 
7 and factories. 

‘he export of Indian corn to foreign coun- 
tries in 1868 was 11,147,490 bush els, valued 
at $13,094,036, and 336,508 barrels of Indian | 
meal of the value of $2,068,430. 

_ With the rapid growth of western products 

r export, more and greater routes of trans- 

portation must speedily be opened up. Already 

e have a memorial asking the aid of Congress 
lor a ship- canal between the lakes and the Mis- 
issippt by way of Wisconsin and Fox rivers, 
and the country is discussing the project of a 
‘central water line from the Ohio river to the 

ginia capes, connecting the Kanawha and 
ie ames rivers ;’’ one of the publications i in advo- 
cacy of which says 
uw Ul heap tr: viieedakabhen is the great necessity of the 
"est. Its products exceed in amount the means at 


mmand of cheap outlet to the sea-board, and mil- | 


‘ons of western producers are placed under the power | 
ote arriers. ” 


x INCREASED EXPORTS. 
rhe St. L awrence route is a neces essity. At | 
4 Comparatively small cost its canals can be ! 
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enlarged to pass vessels of twelve hundred tons, 
and on no other route can this be secured. 
We must secure this to increase our exports 
of western products. In this way alone can 
we turn the balance of trade in our favor, pre- 
vent the export of coin, and ultimately reach 
specie payments. 

And if we offer Canada the inducement of 
shipping by her route s, and encourage our own 
and her citizens to construct ships for the 
carrying trade, with free lumber, coal, fish, and 
salt, the work will be done. ‘The Welland 
canal is now being enlarged to admit ships of 
twelve hundred tons under the authority of 
the Dominion Parliament, and the enlargement 
of the St. Lawrence canals can be secured. 
Mr. Hatch, in the report to which I have 
referred, says: ‘* Canada ha sno local traflie to 
susti rin this Welland canal. And $150,000,- 
000 of British money alread iv expe nded on the 
St. Lawrence route will be eager for an oppor: 
tunity to add something more if it can speedily 
be made profitable. ‘* Montreal and Quebec 
are geographically some hundreds of miles 
nearer Liverpool than New York.’’ 

Let us move in the direction of the 
we so much need. Nothing will be 
plished if we stand still. 

In February the Chicago 
ing editorial, said: 


se 


object 


aceothl 
l'ribune, ina lead 


The inadequacy of the Erie canal for the move- 
ment of western productions wit h any reasonable 
speed, and the excessive tolls charged thereon by 
the State of New York, havelong since demonstrated 
the necessity of a canal around the Falls of Niagara 
of dimensions equal to the navigation of the lakes. 
That canal wouldcost, completed, from twelve to fil 
teen milliondollars. Itis hardly to be expected that 
this work will ever be undertaken by the Government, 
exceptasa part of alog-rolling bill embracinga vast 
number of other bills and entailing in the end an 
expense, perhaps, of $200,000,000. Every congres- 
sional district in the ¢ ountry away from the line of 
the lakes would have to be conciliated with an ap- 
propriation for some local work, and in the end the 
cost of the canal would be multiplied indefinitely. 
There is now a canal from Lake Erie to Lake On- 
tario, on the Canada side of the falls, the enlarge- 
ment and use of which we can secure without cos 
At present it is too small for the requirements of 
business. It this canal were enlarged so as to admit 
all vessels and ste am rs navigating the lakes it woul I 
answerevery practical purposethat would be acco 
plished by a canal on the American side. 


And then, after referring to the reciprocity 
treaty of 1854, which. was terminated March 
17, 1866, it is said: 


‘The Canadian people have been anxious to renew 
the treaty in almost any shape that the United 
States may ask, and we are informed upon good 


authority that in consideration « 
they would undertake the immediat 
of the Welland canal to the capacity 
gation at their own expense bit 
complete the work.”’ 


f such a treaty 
ite enlargement 


p havi- 


Tie Toronto Globe of lebruary 28 copies 
this, and adds 
“To our view all this appears unquestion: ubie Bi 


**Last year over fifteen million 
dollars of United States produce passed through 
Canadian hands for shipment to foreign countries 


and the trade is on the increase.”’ 


’ 


And now what would be the advantag: to 
the northwestern States of the cones 10! }) 
posed to be obtaine 0d from Canada’? 

VHAT THE WEST WILL GAI 
These are to arise from cheap transportation, 


the right to fish in Canadian waters, and 
reciprocal trade in salt, fish, coal, and lum 
be ry with the growth of our lake cities, and an 
incre ased demand for wheat and other west- 


ern prod lucts. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennetr] estimates that the reduction on 
Nad otste bythe enlargement of the locks of the 
Brie canal 
“Would equal a saving of $15,000,000 per annum 


on the present movement of grain ca 
water rou = 


stward by the 


On the eastward movement of other articl 
it would be a very eg sum. Onthe westward 
movement of artic! the cost of which would 
be re = d to western consumers, the saving 


5 /_° 
so. But with the St. 
| Lawrence route in op ration the savING 


would be a vast sum a! 


, 1 
would 
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be so much greater I will not undertake to 
estimate its many millions annually. 
1K FISHERIES 

lhe privilege of fishing in Canadian waters isa 
source of greatcommercial value to our citizens. 

lhe act of the Canadian Parliament of May 
22, 1868, awathorizes the Governor to grant 
licenses to our citizens 
‘To fish for, or take, dry, or cure, any fish of any 
kin 1 whatever in British waters within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors 
whatever of Canada not included within the limit 
specitied ane deseribed in the first article 
treaty of October 20, 1818.” 

of Nova Scotia and New Bruns 

wick are now demanding that our citizens shall 
be excluded from the inshore fisheries of the 
Canadian coast, and that would give to those 
provinces the control of the mackerel fisheries. 
But if our citizens can share the privileges ot 
the fisheries they can supply our market without 
sending a million in gold out of the country 
aunually. 

The telegraph from Ottawa, Canada, March 
1, 1870, gives us these proceedings: 


of the 


lhe people 


“In the House of Commons last night Sir J. A 
McDoanld said it was not the intention of the Gov 
ernment to issue any licenses to foreign fishermen 
during the ensuing year, and that it was the inten 
tion of the Government to take steps to protect thi 
rights of Canadian fishermen. 

‘This announcement was received with cheers. 

“Sir Francis Hinks stated that confidential con 
munications were passing between Ottawa and Wash 
ington relative to reciprocity, which in its present 
unfinished state woah 1 not be laid before the House. 
No difliculty would be presented on that tie of the 
line to tbe freest commercial intercourse with the 
United States. ” 





A bill is now pending in the Dominion Par 
lilament to repea the license law, as we learn 
from a special message of the President of 
Aprii6. TheSpecial Commissioner of the Rev 
euue estimates the yearly value created by th 
fisheries of the United States at $ 100,000,000. 
l'o what extent this can be enlarged by some 
thing like a permanent right to fish in Canadian 
waters of course can only be estimated, and to 
what extent it can be reduced by denying to 
our citizens the right to fish in those waters we 
may not be able precisely to determine. And 
now, what would we sacrifice by the proposed 
arrangement? 

It might well be urged that reciprocal trade 
in salt, lumber, coal, and fish would be as ad 
to the United States as to Canada. 
If there be an evident tendenc y of public opin 
ion in this direction, is it not wise in advance 
to secure the additional benefits of cheap tran 
portation and free fisheries ? 

And now a few words as to reciprocal trade 
with Canada and the British provinces in four 
articles—salt, fish, lumber, and coal. Unde: 
the reciprocity treaty a great number of arti 
cles were admitted free of duty from Canada. 
l‘or twelve years, under the reciprocity treaty, 
up to 1864, the trade in these and 
her articles was unrestricted. It 
and the provinces shall be 


) 
| 
i 


Vant agveous 


| many 
ot Canada 
annexed to the 
United States all trade will be reciprocal and 
unrestricted. If we resume the trade on a few 
articles reciprocal interests will hasten annex 
ation, which will be delayed if Canada finds 
commercial alliances elsewhere. 
SALT. 

In i from all countries, the salt imported 
into the United States was 9,435,735 bushels, 
valued at $1,281,004, producing a revenue otf 
$1,136,225, at nine ao fourteen cents pet 
bushel. Domestic salt produced in this coun 
try was 19,000,000 bushels. ‘Total, 28,485,735 

bushels. 

We exported Canada and Atlantic Brit 
seh possessions 597,975 bushels, valued» 1 

273,917; and we imported from them 44, 10 
Sechale, valued at $18,048, producing a rev 
enue of $9,971. British America is not a 
- salt producing region. 

Until 1864 salt was admitted duty free under 
the reciprocity treaty, yet our salt manufac 
tures continued to prosper, and a renewal of 
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that policy can not inte rfere with the six thou- 
sand persons engaged in the manufacture of 
salt in the U nited States or those whose cap- 
ital is »sted inthe business. Salt enters 
into daily consumption in every family, and we 
can afford to admit salt free from Canada with- 
hut crippling the salt-producing interestsof this 
country. The salt product of Ohio is not 
fected by importations, because the cost of 
transportation of the foreign product gives 
ample protection to Ohio manufacturers. 
FISH, 

Reciprocal trade in fish cannot prejudice our 
interests. 

‘he imports from Canada and other Atlantic 
and British American provinces were in 1868 


inve 





Duty Total 

Barrels. Value. per bbl. Duty. 

Mackerel . 41.655 $364,429 $2.90 $83,310 
lierring....... 54,301 181,860 1 00 5 

Salmon, 513 90,090 3 00 19,539 

Others... 14,188 O4,912 ] Ov 21,582 

Total 116,657 $701,291 $178,432 


This is less than two per cent. on the yearly 
valueof ourown fisheries. Ifthe amount should 
be increased it will create a demand for our | 
products in Canada and thus contribute to the 
interest of the western agriculturist. 

LUMBER. 


Nearly all our imports of pine lumber and 
timber are from Canada and the Atlantic 


British American provinces. The total im- 


ports were in 1868 as follows: 
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The home product is more than seven times 
as great as the imported product. 


Now, we ought to admit pine lumber duty || 


free, because the supply in the United States 
cannot keep up with the demand, and when 
this is the case the duty enhances the price to 
the a Our exports of lumber in 1865 | 


vere 





only os denne. and in 1869 only $ 2,817,903. 
Yet, while the total importations of all com- 
modities the last year of the reciprocity treaty 
(1866) were $46,199,470, which were reduce d | 
the next year under the tariff to $26,397,867, 
there was no reduction in lumber. 
of sawed lumber for 1866 were $4,508,554 ; yet 
the next year, with a tariff of twenty per cent., 
the Vv increased to $5,043,867, and in 1868 to || 
$5,765,210. On the 11th of May, 1868, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada by law imposed an export 
duty of one dollar per cord on shingle and stave | 
bolts, and of two dollars per thousand on pine 
logs and one dollar on spruce. So far as we 
import this class of timber the exporttax is paid 
by us, and the people should be relieved of this. 
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340,664 in value; in 1868 they were || 


The imports 
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Since the duty of twenty per cent. imposed on 
lumber in 1867 the price has advanced about 
equal to the duty. It is therefore a direct tax 
on the consumer without being necessary to 
protect ane xisting industry or to encourage its 
development. The cost of freight from Canada 
to the United States itself affords protection to 
our labor engaged in producing lumber 

3ut the increased cost of lumber by the duty 
discourages and diminishes our industry and 
productive capacity. 

Pine lumber is required for fencing, build- 
ing, and for manufacturing furniture, machin- 
ery, &c. 

We want cheap fences, cheap houses, cheap 
furniture, and machinery, to protect and en- 
courage industry. Cheap lumber will multiply 
the number of houses, machines, articles of 
furniture, the number of fields fenced, and 
thus give increased employment and profits to 
mechanics, carpenters, and farmers. 

In 1860 there were sixty-six trades depend- 
ant on wood as their material for eatetan 
turing, ys **242,958 men employed in the 
trade of carpentry alone, or three 
many as aclees in cotton, and thirteen times 


| as many as worked in the production of flour 


and meal.”’ 
The ship-builders of Maine and the New 
England States need timber and lumber from 


| Canada to increase American tonnage. 


In a very few years the pine forests which 
supply the States bordering on the great lakes 
will all be cut off. 

COAL. 
To understand the effect of trade in coal with 


'| Canada I present some statistics, as follows: 


Product of coal in the United States. 


ei Bituminous. Anthracite. 
. Tons. Tons. 
11,628, 207* 9,991,201 
10,142,603 9272.13 7 


11,256,493 
12,129,257 12,216,205 
15,161,567 15,605,016 

Of this there was exported to Canada, free 
of duty: 
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times as | 
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During the twelve years of the reg} 
treaty Nova Scotia sent into the Unite ds Sy 
an annual average of 218,546 tons of CO: 
did not “ produce suflicient coal to eve; 
the annual increase in demand of the sea : 
States.’’ Her coal is not used for dome; 
posesin the United States. Itisused main 
manufacturing gas in Ne 2w York city and 
New E ngland. Sti ates, and to some extent 
manufacturing purposes, mixed with ( 
landcoal. Itisnot used more than one hy 
miles from the Atlantic coast, because 
cost of transportation. Butitsimportation 
duces competition, and if admitted free 


( 


al, by 


TY) s 
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| reduce the price of the coal to the New k, 


| be so small, compared with our total pro 


land manufacturers, and thus cheapen th, 
product to western consumers. This w i! 
more than compensate for the revenue y 
derived from duties. The import of coal woy 

lu 
as not to affect the wages of miners; bu t 
railroads carrying coal ‘would be compelled 
reduce their freights, now enormously hig 
many of the roads. On the 2ist of Hid 
1869, Mr. Garrett, president of the Baltimor, 
and Ohio Railroad Company, said: 

‘**The coal-carrying interests of Pennsylvania }; 
urgently pressed that company to advance materi. 
ally its tariff rates. It had been urged that an ad 
vance of one dollar per ton would now make a di; 


? 


| ferenceinthe net receipt 8 of the company of $15 


| with imported coal.’ 


per month.” . “The Re: 
con for ninety miles bas advanced its rates to $2 , 


| thus doubling the rates charged by the Baltim 


and Ohio Railroad Company.” 

If coal should be free the import would no: 
reach one thirtieth of our product of bitumin 
ous coal, and not one sixtieth of the whol 
product. 


“Ohio coal is beyond the reach of any competiti 
’—House Mis. Doc. 70, 2d se 
sion 41 Cong. 


The value of the coal exported to Canadat{ 
the United States in 1869 was greater than t 
value of the import. The miners of Penns 
vania and Ohio coal are interested in the 
crease of the coal export to Upper Canad 

railroad is now being made from Newark, 
to Straitsville, in Perry county, so as to tran 


|| port coal for the lake steamers and for Canada 


| relations between the United States 


Mr. Hatch, in his report on the commercia! 


Y 
and Can 


| ada for 1869, says: 





i . , sea . 
Bituminous. Anthracite. Total tons. Value. 
. on aor me nan 4 O40 ioe 
Ee cskdesens iDyewd 40,040 154,343 _ 
( 475,185 | 
TOG oicncns - 176,805 954,026 
Product of Nova Scotia—all bituminous—tons, 
Riiicctank iasniceucces kitts wesabiensshens sh ieubiaubaniad saaaNase 601,202 | 
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* Of this, 5.870,702 tons were produced in Pennsyl- 
yenia. and 2,549,494 outside of the Alleghany coal 
elds. 


|| were— ; 
1| Value. 
PO hee S ciate -++1,840,; 599 bushels. Re $1,757 
PERO. ssciannimapiecee esscsssee 12,002 Darrels en. 
| Wheat... 3,056,271 bushels....... 0,05"; 
8 eee ee 46,371 barrels 


“Owing to the geological formation and the} 
tion of the most populous and rapidly increasing 
portion of Canada, she will always be compelled t 


| carry her coal from distant mines, chiefly from the 


United States.” 
The Dominion is discussing the propriety o! 


| levying a duty on the import of our coal, ani 
| it is our policy to prevent this, and thus secure 


an increasing market for our coal. If we do 
not, a heavy Canadian duty may drive th: 
Ohio and Pennsylvania coal, in part at least 
from the Canadian market, and compel in /ieu 
of it the use of Nova Scotia bituminous coal, 
not so desirable for domestic purposes. Stea! 
ers are now ‘‘ running regularly in the coal trade 
from the Nova Scotia coal mines to wester 
Canada.”’ England, too, may supply the Upp: 


Canada market if the Dominion imposes 4 


heavy duty on American coal. In 1868 Er 


land sent to Quebec 149,410 tons of coal, and 


to Montreal 10,198 tons. 


The Upper Canad 
coal trade c 


van all be secured to Ohio and Pen: 


| sylvania unless we drive the Ayaan to hos 
| tile legislation. 


The telegraph only a few Gay 
ago brings this news: 

Ortrawa, Apri/ 29.—In the House of Common ye 
terday Holton’s motion to put coke and coal on 


| free list was defeated by a large majority. 


INCREASE AMERICAN EXPORTS. 


Western farmers want an increased demant 


for wheat and other products. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1* 


| our exports of corn and wheat to Cana 
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To other Atlantic British American posses- 
o ot 
sjons We exported— 


Value. 
sn caasaliaiaeieoetll 194,111 bushels............ $231,264 
a wee 42,361 barrels,......00+ $80,902 


\ large portion of all this is exported from 
Canada to other countries, which proves that 
even now the Canada route furnishes cheaper 

.nsportation than our American routes, 
“But a considerable portion is consumed in 
Sova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
‘\owhere. Two years ago the Dominion duty 
¢ twenty-five cents a barrel on our flour was 


epealed to satisfy Nova Scotia, and in 1868 | 


that province consumed American wheat and 
flour of the value of $1,289,: 78, ite 
“nue our present policy the Dominion duty 
will be renewed, and Canada will supply flour 
«) Nova Scotia and exclude our wheat from 
the provinces. 7 , she 

We imported in 1868 from Canada 1,593,821 
bushels wheat, valued at $2,704,125, and 
-< (00 barrels flour, valued at $572,444. 

TARIFF. 

[he Committee of Ways and Means have 
-ecommended a reduction of the tariff on many 
articles. Everywhere itis conceded there ought 
+) be some reduction. On what articles can 
we so well afford to reduce or remove duties 
son lumber, fish, coal, and salt? They are 
indispensable to the common wants of all the 
people. If duties on these articles shall be 
removed the necessity will still exist for reve- 
nue derived from duties levied on other articles, 
and here is ample room for protection. This 
measure, then, should command the approval 
of the advocates of protection. 

ANNEXATION, 

But it may be said that the British provinces 
and Canada depend upon trade with the United 
States for their prosperity, and that a denial of 
this trade will hasten annexation to the United 
States. But this does not follow. 

The population of old Canada is 3,316,134 ; 
New Brunswick, 802,950 ; Nova Scotia, 375,- 
511. 

The principal products of Nova Scotia are 
coal and fish, which came into this country 
free under the reciprocity treaty. Upon the 
termination of that treaty the export demand 
and the product were greatly reduced. Nova 
Scotia demanded of the Canadian Parliament 
a duty of fifty cents a ton on coal imported 
from the United States, and the exclusion of 
our citizens from the inshore fisheries of the 
Canadian coast. These measures would give 
to Nova Scotia the coal trade of Canada and 
the control of the mackerel fisheries. 

So far Parliament has declined to adopt 
these measures because, as it is alleged, they 
hope to arrange reciprocal trade with the Uni- 
ted States. In May last the Canadian finance 
rc ae in a speech in the House of Commons, 
Said : 


Sir, allow me to add that the time may come 
when the exceptional interests to which I have al- 
luded, which are now suffering with special severity. 
will have to be considered by this House. [Cheers.| 
But I do not think that the time to do this is when 


we may be on the eve of opening up negotiations on 
the whole question.” 


If we do not arrange some commercial terms 
we will lose the export coal trade to Canada 
and the privileges of the inshore fisheries of 
the Canadian coast. 

The course of the Dominion Parliament has 
produced dissatisfaction in Nova Scotia. But 
one of her prominent citizens, R. G. Halibur- 
ton, esq., in a paper addressed to the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, said : 


The imposition of a duty on American coals sim- 
ilar to that whieh is levied on ours will cut the 
sround from under the feet of agitators who repre- 
sent the Dominion Government as indifferent to our 
maritime and mining interests.” 

If we refuse some arrangement for recipro- 
cal trade the Dominion will adopt retaliatory 
duties.and seek new commercial alliances. In 


4lst Cone, 2p Sgss.—No. 24. 


If we con- | 


Commercial Intercourse—Mr. Lawrence. 











the Dominion House of Commons on the 28th 


| of May, 1868, the finance minister, referring to 


the termination of the reciprocity treaty, said: 


“It forced on the enterprising people of this coun- 
try the necessity of seeking other markets, and the 
result of this has been in the highest degree gratify 
ing. Many of our products which formerly went to 
the United States have found more remunerative 
markets. The exports of Canadian products to other 
countries have gone on increasing in avery large 

yroportion, although the trade with the United States 
1a8 fallen off. And here let me for one moment refer 


| to a trade which I believe as firmly as I stand here 


might be laid hold of by this country. I refer to the 
West India trade. In those markets we might find 
a profitable market for most of the surplus products 
of Canada. The recent report of the commissioners 
called attention tothe important fact thatthe British 
and Spanish West Indies received from the United 
States products which we can just as well send: such 
as lumber, flour, butte:, cheese, staves, shooks, boots 
and shoes, hardware, &c. The British West India 
islands alone received of these articles to the extent 
of $10,000,000 a year, the Spanish West Indies to the 
figure of $8,000,000, and if we add Hayti and San Do- 
mingo we find an aggregate trade of nearly twenty- 
five million dollars with the United States in articles 
which we produce and might supply.” 


Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 
are yet out of the Dominion. If we encourage 
commercial intercourse with them we can keep 
them out. 

If by wise legislation we make the commer- 
cial interests of Canada and the British prov- 
inces identical with our own she will soon seek 
annexation to render the advantages perma- 
nent. We may thus accomplish our ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ’’ to extend our power northward to 
the pole and make the continent ours. 

This House, by resolution of March 22, 1869, 
has substantially indorsed the policy I have 
urged, and now let us advance to its consum- 
mation. 

In illustration of these views, [ present some 
statistical tables alike interesting and valuable: 


[From report of the Chicago Board of Trade. } 
LAKE (STEAM) AND Rai FreiGuts. 


Weekly rates of freight by propeller to Buffalo, and 
thence by rail to New York, for the season of lake 
navigation in 1869. 


To New York. 
Week ending Provisions 


Flour per and 4th| Grain per 








barrel. classper| 100 lbs. 
100 lbs. 

April 24............ 85 42} 42} 
PR ivbctscces 85 {2} 42} 
Bae 8 kisi dscns SS 42} 42}@45 
Magibsiicuws 85 2) 45 
[ee 80@ 85 405 374@45 
BI acs csaceias ise 80 40} 387i @39 
IO Dimccvesncsone 80@ $5 $0 @42} 374@39 
June 12.......0.. 85 423 40 @423 
J UMe 19.,.,..00000 85 423 42 @42) 
June 26.......0000 75@ 85 374 @42i pia@42 
Puls &.. iid. ice 7d 37 374 
SAG AG, crcdecscnnic 75@ 80 374@40 274@40} 
July 17 "5 374@40 374 
July 24.... 7d 374 ait 
July 3l..... 65@ 7d 824@37% 35 @37) 
August 7...........! 65 32 35 
August l4.........| 55@ 65 | 274@32} 50 @35 
August 21......... | 5O@ 7 | 25 @37i | 30 @37! 
August 28........) 50@ 75 374 35 @374 
September dus! O@ 75 37; 25 
September 1l...; 50@ 75 374 35 @37%3 
September 18... 50@ 75 373 374@40 
September 25... 50@ 75 STi 374@40 
October 2......... | 50@ %5 373 37k 
October 9......... | 80@ 75 37h 37 @405 
October 16........ 75@ 8) 274@42h 2 @ 
October 23........ | 85@ 9% 425@474 50 
October 30........) 95@$1 10 5) 50 @55 
November 6.....! 110 5d 55 @60 
November 13...) $1 10@ 115 554@574 60 
November 20...) 115 573 60 @62) 
November 27...) 115 574 624 
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» Statistics, Apri 2, 1870. 
EDWARD YOUNG, 
In charge of Bureau. 
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Statement of all rail freights from Chicago eastward 


during the year 1869. 
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Information furnished by the secretary of Board 


of Trade, Chicago, Ulinois. 
EDWARD YOUNG, 


in charge of Bureau of Statistics. 
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Duty on Lumber. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. W 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 24, 1870, 
On the folly of reciprocity. 


FERRY. 





PERRY, 


Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, the singular 
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As readily should they a, ce) 
the other ‘act, not gainsaid by them, tha: 
price in the States has decreased withjy 1) 
What, then, are the reasons ha a 
undeniable contrariety of facts? 
ation of lumber from Canada necessayi| 
volves the increase of cost directly to the 
ducer in precisely the amount of the duty |ey:, 


th 


t 
l 


ip 


Yh 
pr 


| upon his product, and to that extent atienan,. 
ing its value to him, whatever may be the py 


and summary manner in which the tariff bill || 


was set aside implies its appearance in some 
| other form with essential modifications. We 
had just reached in its consideration, in Com- 


| mittee of the Whole, the article of lumber. In 


the general debate upon the bill several speeches 


were made against the duty upon lumber, and || 


scarcely any in its favor,*the friends of the 
measure preferring to meet the question in 
special debate. It was my intention to express 


my views upon the subject when so considered | 


under the five-minutesrule. ‘The supersedure 
of the bill by appropriation bills has cut off 
opportunity to present the reasons why the 
existing duty upon this article should be con- 
tinued. It is now implied that an attempt will 
be made to put lumber upon the free list, under 


| the spur of the previous question, which will | 


| and injustice. 


| upon 


prevent any amendment or expression against 
it. JI am unwilling, therefore, that silence 
should be construed as concession to such folly 
In behalf of those who insist 
upon a prudent and equitable discrimination of 
duties that shall, in raising a proper revenue, 


fairly protect to that extent the various indus- | 
tries of the land, I desire to invite the attention | 


of the Committee of Ways and Means and the | 
| House to the injustice of removal and the jus- 


tice of continuing in force the present duty 
lumber. If facts and reasons which I 


may present convince the judgment, then may | 
1 not ask the House to thwart any such unwise | 
| attempt as has already been intimated ? 
| Mr. Speaker, I am forced to express surprise | 


at the attitude of honorable Representatives 


'| of agricultural districts upon the question of 


} 
| 
& it has been our pleasure to join in 
| 
| 


| ber may exact free duty upon wheat. 


duty upon lumber. Representing lumbering 
raising the duty upon agricultural products, 
and we voted to increase that duty 50 per cent. 
above existing rates. ‘The bill proposed a re- 
duction of 30 per cent. of the duty upon lum- 
ber by changing the existing ad valorem duty 
of 20 per cent. to a specific duty of $2 per 
thousand feet. Not content with thus favoring 


| cereals over lumber 80 per cent. more than the 


present tariff on these productions, the com- 
mittee were importuned by these gentlemen to 
not only cut down still lower upon lumber, but 
even to place it upon the ‘‘ free list.’’. Why 
such disparity ? 

The importation of wheat from Canada the 
past year was only 2 per cent. upon the aggre- 
gate production in the United States. 
importation of provincial lumber was 5 per 
cent. upon the aggregate product in the States, 
being more than double the ratio of wheat; 
and yet we were persuaded to add largely to 
the duty upon grains, and besfeged to reduce 
largely, if not wholly, the duty upon lumber. 
‘The pretext is ‘* cheap lumber for the people.’’ 
More bread is eaten than lumber consumed. 
| warn the gentlemen that free duty for lum- 
The 
clamor raised for ‘‘ free trade’’ upon this arti- 
cle may not bide the limits of the notions of 
those partial theorists, but sweep away in the 
tide every vestige of protection, and call down 


| upon their heads the fatal mutter of the peo- 








ple’s indignation. 


price of lumber in both Canada and the States, 
| and the increase is paid by the consumer. I 
| accept the fact stated by them, that the price 
in Canada has increased during the past few 
| years, and since the expiration of the reci- 


The | 


These advocates of repeal base their opinions | 
upon the statement that the duty increases the | 











it brings in our markets. 


burden upon its consumption. | 


In the end either j 
producer pays it out of his profitsin the ma, 
facture, or the consumer meets it as so myo! 


am 


how 


speaking of provincial lumber which seeks 


market within our borders. 


Whatever othe; 


markets influence the price of Canadian |yy 


ber, has no bearing upon the question unde, 


discussion, for that lies beyond our cont; 
and cannot be affected by any policy that we 
may shape for making lumber cheaper thay 


now sells for in our markets. 


To make this 


more clear, | may state, that if the Unis, 
States were the controlling market o 
dian lumber, most of it would come to 

instead of going to distant foreign ports {); 


profitable sale. The highest price controls t\ 


¢ 


A 


( 


at 


market of any commodity. Itis a fact that by 


a small portion of the product of the provinces 
Reference to the im 
portations will show how uniform that annua! 
amount has been, and proves, what is implied, 


comes to our market. 


that the most of what lumber reaches us js 0} 
such lower grades as will not bear transpo 


ation to other markets. I give the importations 
for the past four years, showing this remai 


able uniformity: 


In 1866 we reccived..........0..- 
In 1867 we received............... 


In 1868 we received.. 


In 1869 we received............... 






If prices increased annually in the Sta 
it would naturally follow that the quantity im 
ported would largely increase, for if the theo 
of the advocates of repeal be correct, the im 


duty would become a charge upon and be pail 


pal 


by the consumer, rather than the producer, an 
thus the American purchaser would be fore: 


to pay just what the Canadian seller demande: 
for his lumber, duty added. 


The quantity soli 


us, not substantially increasing, so far prov 


that they bear the burden of the duty rather 


than Americans. 


Let me now turn to the quantity manufactured 


in the States, and the market prices. 
I quote first from the Albany Evening Jou 
nal to show the prices in the Albany market : 


the upper qualities, as that is the kind most) 


sought for eastern consumption: 


Pine, 
clear. 


August 20, 1862.......$32@$33 
December 3, 1862.... 82@ 34 
May 23, 1866............65@ 70 
October 31, 1866...... 68@ 75 
May 1, 1867...,......... 65@ 68 
June 19, 1867.. - 63@ 65 
September 1, 1869.... 55@ 58 


Date. 





These prices are given " 
during reciprocity, and those from 1866 to 15¢/, 
since the duty has been imposed. 


Box. 


$13@$14 
14@ lo 


MBmocnwee 


23@ 32 


] 
] 
] 
7@ 35 1 
l 
1 
] 


ti 
27@ 30 ) 
27@ 30 
20@ 22 


a 
99 
‘ 


2 
» 


© 


from 1862 to 1865 


AU J 
Gold. gold 


raiue. 


That of 32 


in 1862, reaching $36 09 in 1866, shows an !: 


crease of $16 09 per thousand. Since that time 
there has been a gradual decrease to $29 55 |! 
1869, being a diminution of $5 22 per thousand 

I now quote the Chicago market, the large~’ 
one for lumber in the world, and read from: 


certified statement, made up of monthly sa: 
into annual average, by the president o! | 
Chicago Lumbermen’s Exchange: 





r Total feet 
Year, sold, currency. 
1863........0.s0.cereveees covers 006899,000,000° $12 7d 
1864...... .«..473, 880,000 17 30 
PUT Nsi dhe schsertotaosse eel 647,320,000 13 85 







1867... 


1868...... 60 
BIO id ihci cases LBS iske 991,834,000 30 


Pricein Price 


gold. 
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it will be observed that the quantity sold in 
. warket has annually increased from 3889,- 
9 0g feet in 1863, to 991,854,000 feet in 1869, 
sncreasing during the years named of reci- 
soeity 201,493,000 feet, and those since its 
-ogation 349.506, 000 feet. The average price 
‘ourrency for the three years ending with 
‘iprocity was $14 68. Since then, under ex- 
7 tariff, it has been $13 96, a decrease of 


pg tat oe : ; ae 
ents per thousand. The price in 1865, the 


j 
i 


4 


vear of free duty, was $13 85, while in | 


.9, with duty, it was $11 30, a decline of 
2) 9 per thousand since the duty was im- 
‘cod, Lhe extreme years given of 1863 and 
<9, the former under reciprocity and the 
cer under the tariff, stated in gold, were 
ogpectively $9 81 and $8 49, a decline of 82 


cents per thousand. 


it may be well here to quote also tie prices in 
Canada, which I take from a memorial to Con- | 


ess “for the removal of duties on imported 


‘amber,’ signed by ‘‘M. Davis, for the peti- | 


toners. 


“At the expiration of the reciprocity treaty, in the 


ring of 1866, a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem || 
; imposed on lumber. Contrary to the general | 
xpectation that prices in Canada would depreciate, || 
» following figures will show the advance in the || 


ef descriptions of lumber imported from Ottawa. 
stable was prepared from the books of one of the 
-ost importing houses in the United States: 


‘® 


Advanced cost in Canada. 


1865. 1869. 
stock and sidings, (boards and plank)..$10 50 $12 50 
sirips Of all thicknesseS...........screcssers 800 10 00 
(hird quality of deal plank G50 72 
Common box or shipping lumber 800 900 





“The above are gold prices. 


“Freight from Ottawa to Burlington, Vermont, |) 


Sper chousand ; to Whitehall, $3 50 per thousand 

cold. These rates continue unchanged.”’ 

lhis exhibits the average price for uppers 
andcommon in 1865, under freedom from duty, 
$9 25, and in 1869, under the duty, an average 


{$10 75, in gold; being an increase of $1 50 || 


per thousand the last year with the tariff over 
the last year of ‘‘free duty,’’ in Canada, 


against a decrease of $255 per thousand as | 
already stated for like years in the States. I | 


way add that sales so far this season, in the 
same Chicago market, average $10 50, indicat- 
ngan average for 1870 of not over $10 per 
thousand, a further decline of $1 30 per thou- 
ind, which would be for this year, under the 
luty, $3 85 per thousand less than it sold for 
1 1805, the last year of reciprocity. This con- 
clusively settles the falsity of the statement of 
\ue memorialists for free duty of an ‘‘ advanced 
price in the States under the tariff.’’ 


prt eC 


it will be seen that the market for lumber in | 


\he States is really controlled by the manufac- 
‘ure within our own boundaries by the supply 
‘lly meeting the increased demand to such an 
extent as to cause the price gradually to sink 
‘o the low rate of $8 49 in gold the past year 
against the inerease in Canada to $10 75—a 
uiference in favor of lower rates in the States 
more than equal to the $2 tariff proposed by 
‘le bill. Let it then be remembered that the 
comparatively small quantity of lumber im- 
ported from Canada has nothing to do with 
‘egulating the market value of a manufacture 
‘iat In the three States of Michigan, Wiscon- 
in, and Minnesota give an annual product of 
»)«20,000,000 feet, and in all the States of 
10,000,000,000 feet. Upon the Canadian im- 
portation of 550,000,000 feet the question of 


«repeal of the duty on lumber is clearly and | 


simply one of revenue to the Government. 
vider existing ad valorem duty our revenue 
derived last year from this source amounted 
‘o nearly $1,500,000. The bill reported by 
‘se Committee of Ways and Means proposed 
‘ustead, a specific duty of $2 per thousand on 
“i grades, which must inevitably reduce the 
“mount of revenue realized on lumber the 
past year. Now, the proposition is to place 
‘umber on the free list with no possible hope 
of lessening the market value to the consumer, 
hut a greater probability of increasing it, and 
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at the same time transferring from the Treas- 
ury of the United States into the pockets of 
Canadian manufacturers the sum of $1,500,000. 
Will gentlemen tell me why we are to be so 
magnanimous to the Dominion of Canada” 
Is it for her good will, or friendship, pending 
our late struggle for existence, that we should 
take from the hands of American manufac- 
turers and laborers and put into the coffers of 
British subjects? Let us consider for a mo- 
ment what it costs to manufacture our lum- 
| ber before a blow is struck at such an import- 
ant industry of the land. 
The cost of manufacturing and marketing 
lumber in the district | have the honor to rep- 
resent is as follows: 


Cutting, hauling, and delivering logs, per 1000, $4 75 
Manutacturing ......sseceessees iepitiaspsiwiomnineaanace ds 3 5 
Shipping a kanes San dacieseaamagadae 2 6 


Tugging and commissions. 





$11 00 


This is exclusive of stumpage, the value of 
|| thetimber. At Saginaw, in Michigan, the cost 
is given as follows : 


Cutting and getting logs into water, per 1000..., $4 
Driving to booms......... 


th 
1S 


Seren seeeeeteeseces eres io 


Boomage and delivery to mills ..........ceeseceeeeees he 
BF CARRIE, cocske conagncon iia aaedh has snKemuhinesanneeaededbess 4 00 
|| Inspection and commission.., 50 





|| Stumpage....... se seeeesnsceeccenseesons : ‘ 
Shrinkage and loss, insurance and incidentals, 50 


3 
oo 
< 
A 
oO 
5 
” 
> 
& 
pa 
— 
-T 
: 


| cluded. ‘he President of the Chicago Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange gives in his communica- 
tion upon the subject the cost, including stump- 
|| age, thus: 







iT BUMMER 8 SU a ak ss we bssk Ggainaaeens $1 00 
|| Putting logs in river........ aa aa 3 00 
|} Running, rafting, and booming..........cssseceeeeeees 1 00 
Hh RIGOMO BOCUEG.. .ncccrescacsseenccscnbiccns Sav 50 
A) SRR AIDS. t isos <epweaint ee 3 50 
PRBTIVOES £0, VORBOL. c.ncredeacccsssesrecceee , oO 
} BEGIGHE CO MAFKOL.....0..04.crerceneecnsccvseserecerseecesens 2 50 
Ot thls heathen stabs ties aaa cick aS eich $12 00 





Showing at Saginaw and Chicago, where sold, 
the expense of manufacture and delivery (with 
an allowance of from 75 cents to $1 merely for 
the timber) to be $12 per thousand, while the 
average price at which it sold at Chicago last 
year, as already stated, was ouly $11 30, an 
actual loss upon its cost. 

This exhibit is most fully confirmed by the 
extract I now read from the Saginaw annual 


trict of Michigan : 


‘There has been no year since 1861 so generally 
unsatisfactory to lumbermen as tho one just past, no 
year involving so many losses to the smaller class 
of operators, none wherein the margin for profit to 
| those doing an entirely ‘solid’ business, whose re- 
sources were ample; and whose facilities were such 
that they could take advantage of every favoring 
circumstance of shipment and market, has been so 
| slight.” 


In further confirmation from the western 





the report of the supervisor of internal reve- 
| nue for the States of Michigan and Wiscoasin, 
which incidentally came under my observation. 


that manufactures over one half the product 
of Michigan, and more than any other con- 
gressional district in the United States. He 
says in that report, under date of Iebruary 
14, 1870: 

“‘Lumbering is the largest interest in the fourth 
| district. Heretofore the lumbermen have paid the 
heaviestincometaxes. Last year, however, the busi- 


ness was very much depressed, and in nearly every 
instance losses were incurred.’’ 


These reveal the irrefutable, and [ must add 
lamentable fact that lumbering at current rates 
is carried on at a loss to the manufacturers. 
Notwithstanding this the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Coox,] the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Asper,] aud others representing 
agricultural districts are clamoring for the re- 
moval of the duty to make lumber cheaper to 
the consumers. Quoting the words of the gen- 





Stumpage, it will be observed, is there in- | 


statement, covering the eastern lumbering dis- | 


Itis arepresentation from my district, and one | 
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tleman from Illinois, [Mr. Cook, ] made in gen- 
eral debate upon the tariff, he then said : 


“The impost which causes most irritation and 
annoyance to the people L represent is the duty on 
lumber.”’ * ‘ : “We have such a 
vast empire of fertile lands in the West unoccupied 
and depending for its improvement upon this article 
of lumber, the price of which we are every year en- 
hancing and which weare every year making it more 

procure.” ‘ . ° ° “The 


| simple undisguised truth is that the duty on Cana- 


dian lumber is a tax levied on the consumer for tho 
benefit of the owner of lumber forests and tho capi- 
talists engaged in the manufacture of lumber, a tax 
which is unjust in its application and pernicious in 
its results.” 

‘To fortify his position he quotes the market 
value of lumber, as follows: 


The average price in Chicago, December 31, 1861, 


was $6 50 per thousand; March 31, 1866, itwas $14 $0 


per thousand; March 31, 1867, it was $17 70 per thou 
sand, which has not been greatly varied since.’’ 

He misstates, for lumber in that market 
averaged in 1866 $16 80, instead of $14 80; 
in 1867, $14 15, instead of $17 7 And there 
he stops, by not giving the prices since, which 
would completely have overthrown his state- 


| ment that they have ‘‘ not been greatly varied 


since.’’ The prices of 1868 were $13 60, and 


| in 1869 $11 80, showing a variable decline. 


Another conclusion he arrives at to represent 
the burdens of the consumer in this quotation 


| of his remarks: 


“And the fact that since the expiration of tho re 


| ciprocity treaty the price of lumber in Canada had 
| increased 15 or 20 per cent., and the amount of sales 


also increased, shows that the duty has been paid by 
the consumer.” 

[ think, Mr. Speaker, I have already met 
and refuted all this, sothat nothingmore need 
be added to carry conviction on that point. | 
am, however, amazed at the position taken by 
the gentleman. Let me invite his attention to 
another view of this ‘‘irritation and annoy 
ance’’ which he says is so ‘* unjust in its appli 
cation and pernicious in its results’’ to th 
people he represents. His constituents ar: 


| mainlyagricultural. Let me instance and com 


pare this ‘* pernicious and unjust’’ burde 
endured, as he says, by occupants of the choice 
and cheap lands that are so fertile in his 


| district. 


One of these farmers wishes to bring under 
cultivation a forty-acre farm, which cannot, as 
he remarked, be done ‘‘ without first procuring 
the lumber for fencing it.’? With 5,280 rods 
thus to fence it would take 10,560 feet of fenc 
ing to do it. Upon his presumption that the $2 
per thousand tariff mei that much to the price 
of his lumber it would cost him the burden, as 
he claims, of 53 cents per acre taken from the 
earnings of the farmer for the benefit of the 
luamberman. But who on the other hand con 
sumes the products of the farmer? ‘The lum 


| berman raises no crops, but depends upon the 
| farmer for his agricultural supplies. Grant, tor 


region of my State I submit this extract from || 


the sake of the argument pressed by the gentle- 
man, that the tariff is so much enhancement 
of the cost of dutiable articles to the consumer 


| for the benefit of the producer, and let a just 


| comparison be made. 
| by the Bureau of Statistics | find that the aver- 


l’rom the report issued 


age production of corn per acre in [llinois is 34 


| bushels, and the tariff on corn being 10 cents 


per bushel, the farmer and constituent of the 
gentleman reaps, then, $3 40 per acre tariff 
protection, which the lumberman and constit 
uent of mine pays in its consumption. Thus 
the oppressed farmer of Illinois is forced to 
yay 53 cents per acre to the extortionate lam 
caskon of Michigan, while he compels him in 
return to repay $3 40 per acre, a net product 
ive gain to the farmer of $2 87 per acre unde: 
this reciprocal policy of governmental neces 
sity. Let me go still further. In the parchase 
of lumber for fencing and buildings farmers wi!! 
not average annually over 5,000 feet for aseries 
of years; the duty on which would be $10 pe: 
aunum, 

Forty acres, # small farm in western States, 
produces 1,360 bushels of corn on an average, 











* 
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which J 
S196, Deducting the $10 duty upon the lum- 
ber he consumes would leave a net gain under 
the tariff tothe farm of $126. Sothe reported 
product of 50 bushels to the acre as the average 
of lands in Missouri would be $120, leaving 
a net gain of $110; and in lowa, where the 
average crop of wheat is returned at 14 bushels 
to the acre, and the tariff on wheat is 20 cents 
per bushel, would make $112, anet gain of 
$102 for such farm. By the rates of 30 cents 
on wheat and 15 cents on corn, which we fixed 
in the bill, being an increase of 50 per cent. 
over existing tariff, and for which the delega- 
tion of Michigan voted, the net gain to the 
farmers of the States cited would be 50 percent. 
greater than lL have named. lurthermore, it is 
found that the average cash value per acre of 
the product of 1868 in Illinois was $14 52; 
that of Missouri, $17 92; and of Iowa, $13 238. 

The average yield of timber per acre in the 
pineries, as estimated by competent judges, is 
3,750 feet; calling it 4,000 feet, and its value— 
say S2 per thousand, double the valuation 
fixed in the comparative cost of lumber | have 
already exhibited—would be but $8 per acre; 
and this only a single crop against the values 
of yearly returns in the States mentioned. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, let me 
array before the committee, and especially for 
the consideration of the advocates of repeal of 
duty, in a more general form how seriously 
agricultural States might be affected if the rule 
of free trade, which they invite, should apply 
to other products besides lumber. 

The manufacture of lumber involves the 
employment of a large number of men. Em- 
ployés of various classes’engage in the produc- 
tion of this great commodity, and from the 
nature of their service are withdrawn from the 
class of agricultural producers and become 
wholly consumers. 

‘The three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota thus engage about 68,000 employés. 
Iistimating at the general ratio for families 
would give about 800,000 persons. Add to this 
those employed in transporting by water and 
land, selling by commission and in yards, in- 
cluding local ones scattered throughout the 
States, and there will be found to be a popu- 
lation of non-producers and consumers of 
agricultural products of over $500,000. The 
three States mentioned, according to the cen- 
sus of 1860, hada population of about 1,600,000, 
revealing something like one third of the popu- 
lation of lumbering States dependent upon 
others for their agricultural wants. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Maine, { Mr. Peters, | in his recent 
remarks upon the subject, stated that about 
one half of the population of his State were 
interested in its lumbering business. It requires 
but little foresight to comprehend how, with 
other branches of manufactures already estab- 
lished and projected, this great source of con- 
sumption ofthe products ofagriculture enhances 
the value of arable lands in States and sections. 

‘This profitable proximity of producer and 
consumer, by lessening the cost of transport- 
ation, is well illustrated in the multiplied value 
aecruing to lands adjoining cities, turned into 
gardens whose products of roots and plants 
and fruits and flowers pay an enormous profit, 
that would be profitless if brought any great 
distance to market. Can, therefore, farmers 
afford to support a policy which tends to divert 
and break up this lumbering business, contrib- 
uting so directly and profitably to their advan- 
tage, and compel this large class of consumers 
to enter the list in direct competition with their 
occupation? The lumberman carries his lumber 
to the market where the products of the farmer 
are sold. ‘The one anhonne his commodity 
tor the other, and both are mutually benefited. 

The vast amount of corn, oats, wheat and 
flour, pork, beef, cattle, and horses, and other 
products of various sorts, which are thus an- 
nually transferred from farm to forest make a 


10 cents per bushel duty would be | 


i - 








| great mart of Chicago. 
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market too valuable to be ignored. 
and certainty tell forcibly upon the worth of 
farm and soil. I may in proof instance land 
in the district of the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. Coox.] Let me read from the Bureau 
of Statistics, and I will take Will county, in 
which the gentleman resides. 
that county of improved farms ranges from $40 
to $60 per acre, and of unimproved, $20. ‘The 
rent of farms is from $5 to $10 per acre, or 
one third to one half their crop. In other 
parts of Illinois improved farms average $50 
per acre, and unimproved $30 to $35, and like 
range for leases. In lowa, for improved farms 
the value is from $20 to $25; for unimproved, 
from $5 to $10, and leases $2 per acre, or one 
third of crop. 

In Missouri, in eighteen counties given, the 
average is $17 forimproved and $10 for unim- 
proved farms; and in the county where the 
gentleman [ Mr.Asrer] resides land ranges from 
>20 to $25 per acre. 

[t, wil be observed by this exhibit that the 


| lands in Illinois are more valuable, and it may 


occur to the gentleman that this results mainly 
from the closer proximity to market of that 
State than of the others, who are compelled to 
bear the loss of more distant transportation. 
In nosmall degree doesthe lumbering business 


Itsextent || | i 
| prices of Canadian lumber as conceded. 


} 


The value in | 
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If the tariff has not prevented the “s 

| what hypothesis, l ask,can these repealerscl, ; 
that a removal of the duty will check adyay, 
in the States? The fact stares them in the fy, 
that prices have not advanced in the States } 
fallen under the tariff. This memorialic, » 
free duty admits that since the reciproc 

| treaty expired lumber in Canada has adyano,, 

from 15 to 20 per cent.; that no legislatio, 
the States can arrest this and further adyan, 
and that contracts for this season have he 
made at higher rates than were paid last you, 
This advocated policy of free duty on lum). 
comes to this, then: that higher rates for (ay. 
dian lumber than those of 1869, which wer. 
an average of $10 75 per thousand feet in go\y 
must be paid in 1870, to which must be adde. 


|| the cost of transportation to Albany at 


in its various, ramifications contribute to en- | 


hance the value of agricultural products in the 
For a stretch of over 
two miles along Chicago river may be seen 


lumber and other products of the forest piled | 


upon an almost unbroken line of yards and 
docks, and, with their muitiplied employés in 
the various occupations directly dependent 
upon this trade, some estimate may be formed 
of its importance as a channel of consumption 
for teeming harvests. 

The folly of purchasing lumber in the prov- 
inces at their advanced prices, adding the 
transportation to western and other States, 


would be no greater than paying for such pur- | 


chases in farm products, less the cost of trans- 


porting them to the provincial border where 


payment must be made. 


The foreign demand | 


for lumber at the West Indies, South America, | 


and other points has stimulated the enterprise 
of Canadian manufacturers, and they to-day 
compete not only for that trade, but are rapidly 


’ 


taking it from us. Canadian lumber that a | 
few years ago was thrown upon our markets | 


to await sales on commission in the States, 
now commands such a home price as to com- 
pel purchasers to buy and compete with that 


South American demand in the markets of 


Canada. I quote in proof the following from 
the Davis memorial for the repeal of duty: 


“WASHINGTON, February 25, 1870. 

“The undersigned, having been requested by a 
member of Congress to furnish some memoranda of 
facts and statements in solution of the quostions found 
on outside page, wouldsubmitthe following in behalf 
of the memorialists for removal of duty oa imported 
lumber. 

** [tis proper, first, to remark that until within five 
or six years the larger part of lumber exported to the 
United States was on consignment for sale on ecom- 
mission principally to the Albany, Troy, Burlington, 
and Whitehali markets. ‘the decreasing supply of 
lumber from Maine, with the almost unparalleled 
demand for consumption, gradually brought about a 
change in this respect, making it necessary to pur- 
chase the lumber. Contracts are usually made early 
in the season fora portion, or more usually the whole 
of a mill cutting for the year as it runs from the log. 
Many contracts have thus already been made for the 
coming season, anda removal of the duty by the pres- 
ent Congress could produce no change in the price 
of such lumber in Canada. 

“It is not assumed by the petitioners for free lum- 
ber that we shall be able to check this advance of 

yrices in Canada by any legislation in the States. 

arge contracts have already been made by partics 
in the States for the cutting of 1870 at advanced rates 
for the same lumber in 1809; and the writer is in- 
formed by a reliable man, direct from Canada, that 
deals for export to Europe had advanced £2 per 
standard over last year’s quotations. We do, how- 
ever, Maintain against any fear of contradiction 
that aremoval of the heavy duty will counterbalance 
the present and further rise in Canada, at least for a 
time, so as to check further advance of prices in the 
States; and we submit whether this is not, after all, 
the question with the American consumer.” 





per thousand, or to Chicago at $4 per tho 

sand, making the cost on the basis of last yea; 

prices, (without taking into the account th, 
advanced rates of the present year, ) delivered, 

Chicago $14 75 per thousand, when, as [ hay. 

shown, under a policy of home protection th, 

price at which American manufactured lum) 
sold in the same year andthe same market wa 

$11 80 in currency, or $8 49 in the coin o} 

Canadian purchases. 

‘There is another view of the case that mus 
not be lost sight of. Let such a policy be pu; 
sued as will break down our manufacturers and 
compel us to be at the mercy of our Canadiay 
neighbors, and what assurance have we tha: 
they will not place a large export duty 
lumber coming to our markets? I cite, 
suggestive of this, a farther quotation fron 
this same Davis memorial: 

**Inthe pamphlet containing copy of thememo: 
to Congress, with facts and statements, (of which thi 
may be considered asupplement,) reference was mad 
to the probability that an export tax would be lai 
on lumber by the Government of Canada. 

** It should have been stated that on the 20th Fe 
ruary, 1868, in the Legislature of the province of 0 
turio, a select committee was appointed to mem 
rialize the Government to establish duties on sta 
and shingle bolts and saw-logs exported from th 
Dominion. jee 

“On the 11th May, i868, the Government passed : 
act imposing the following duties: 

On shingle bolts, per cord, (128 cubic feet).........$1 
| On stave bolts, per cord, (128 cubic feet). 
| Pine and oak logs, per 1,000..............ceeee0- 
Spruce logs, per 1,000......c.cccersecees 
which is now in force. ; 

“As yet the Government has not yielded so far a 
to impose a tax upon sawed planks and boards; but 
how far this may be an indication toward that a 
the intelligent reader may judge.’’ 





Here, then, we see that an export duty has 
already been levied for nearly two years on 
logs, and it is foreshadowed that the inevitabl: 
sequence will follow in an export duty upon 
lumber. . Canadians seem shrewd enough t 
practice protection to themselves, and as in 
geniously commending for our benefit a policy 
of non-protection. Practical sense would seem 
to teach that what is good for them ought! 
be as good for us. 

I very well remember, Mr. Speaker, how 
Canadian agents, here at the doors of this Hall, 
inthe Thirty- Ninth Congress, zealously presset 
upon members the importance to the State: 
_ of the restoration of reciprocity with the prov 
| inces, and how eagerly they watched {rom 

these galleries the progress of the measure, 
_and how manifest was their unconcealed cia 
grin at its defeat. Why was this? During the 
reciprocity, from 1855 to 1866, the aggrega'' 
excess of our imports over exports was 59,75, 
129. In 1866 it rose to $13,960,168; and 
1869 it was $7,893,082, notwithstanding th 
‘imposition of duties. It is not, therefore, 
strange that Canadians should earnestly advo 
cate a policy that carried into their borders * 
balance so favorable to their interests. W« 
also imported from western or Upper Canada 
_in 1869, 5,969,701 bushels of grain at a cost 0" 
| $6,617,603; and the ease and cheapness Wil 
| which they can reach our markets will ever 
' make them competitors with our western gra!) 
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iycers) We export from our sea-board || sales instead of to the impoverishing market || conceding perhaps too much to the ery of pro- 


-< tg ports of Lower Canada and their fish- 
rounds, and ever will till transportation 
xm Upper to Lower Canada is made cheap 
‘zh to compete with our easier transport- 


pis importation from Upper Canada which 
»ir cheap labor and short transportation 
‘yrowing upon our markets is in excess of 
ine of lumber imported over $1,000,000. 
to export rather than import grain, 

vhat is far better and more remunerative 
‘the producer, we need to so diversify our 

istries and pursue such a public policy as 
-j| ereate a market for our agricultural pro- 


va 


= 





ets al 
heir value in costs of transportation to for- 
») markets, which lessens to that extent the 
its of the farmer. The gentleman from 
vjinois [Mr. INGERSOLL] took oceasion to say 
‘ow days since in debate that the price of 
‘ain in this country was fixed by what it 
iwhtin Europe, less the transportation. In 
er words, that England was the market for 
- wheat. 1 take issue with him on that 
ement, and claim that in the main we fix 
- own market value of such productions. 
‘atisties show that 95 per cent. of our total 
exports of wheat go to England. 
heaverage annual exports for43 years were 
602.329 bushels. Irom 1857 to 1868 we 
eraged annually 14,750,000 bushels. In 1869 
e sent 17,557,836 bushels, and only supply 


ngland with an average of one fourth of Brit- | 


h consumption. Theannual purchases flue- 
ite very much, so that asa reliable market it 
ot to be depended upon. For instance, in 
ishe took of us only 803,607 bushels; in 
42, 40,628,120 bushels; in 1865, 2,784,114 
The average quantity from 1851 to 
‘1 was 10,000,000 bushels ; from 1861 to 1864, 
8,000,000 bushels; and from 1865 to 1868, 
‘750,000 bushels. Our total shipments for 


2 
isheis. 


the past 43 years, including flour, were but | 


le over 5 per cent. of our annual product, 
d of corn and corn meal during the same 
riod a trifle over 1 per cent. of our annual 
One fifth of our corn crop in any 
linary season would equal our entire exports 
' that article for the past 50 years. 
We raised in 1868 224,000,000 bushels of 
in 1869, 275,000,000 bushels, and our 
wn annual consumption is 200,000,000 bush- 
els, leaving a surplus for other markets of 


75,000,000 bushels. It will thus be seen how 


duction. 





rUCaAL, 


vital it is to the agricultural States of the Union | 


to encourage such other industries in the land 
as will swell the aggregate of consumers and 
divert the already too numerous producers. 
Some idea of the capacity of portions of our 


soil for production may be gained by a recent | 


eport of the secretary of the State Agricul- 
‘ural Society of Iowa, wherein in deprecating 
the attention of farmers exclusively to wheat, 
he says : 

“With a good crop and under thorough cultivation 
owaalone could raise sufficient wheat to supply the 
whole country.’’ 

The lumbering interests alone consume an 
amount equal to one eighth of the present total 
agricultural products of Iowa, and a little over 
ue twelfth the crop of Illinois. The price of 
wheat in England, January 10, 1870, was, for 
“ood western, $1 16 per bushel. The cost of 
‘ransportation from Chicago to that market is 
‘9 cents per bushel, leaving to the western 
amer but 68 cents per bushel for his wheat 
atter paying 16 cents transportation and costs 
‘0 reach shipment from Chicago. Atthattime 
‘be sales of like samples of wheat in Chicago 
market were 90 cents, a gain to the producer 
ver sales in the English market of 27 cents 
per bushel; thus refuting the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IncersoL] by 
this proof, that our home market is the one 
to which our farmers look for remunerative 





home, and not consume a large share | 

















of England. 

How, then, can gentlemen upon this floor, 
representing constituencies largely engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, advocate a system that 
would disturb or destroy branches of manutac- 
turing that are so intimately related to the 
prosperity of their districts? Why attempt a 


| blow at the manufacture of lumber when the 


domestic supply rules so much lowerin market 
than the foreign production? Why clamor 
for the removal of the tariff on lumber when 
even at existing ad valorem duties prices are 
much higher in Canada than in the States, and 
when the low rates now ruling for lumber in 
our markets afford no compensation to man- 
ufacturers? ‘lhe proposed modification of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to a specific 
duty of $2 per thousand on all grades, would 
have lessened the revenue to the Government 
without a possible hope for a reduction of 
prices. It being purely a question of revenue, 
the existing ad valorem system would have 
increased it over the specific; and why should 


we legislate to favor Canadians at the sacrifice || 


of the interests of our own citizens? 


If the gentlemen would take off the duty | 


upon lumber, why not be consistent in theory, 
and remove it from agricultural products? The 
pineries would then be the gainers, and the 
farms the losers. Michigan, which | have the 
honor in part to represent, would not suffer in 
comparison with the gentlemen’s States of 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri, or other agricul- 
tural States. If, as the gentlemen claim, the 
tariff raises the prices of commodities in the 
ratios of the duty imposed, is it just to claim 
that protection for the products of the soil of 
those States and deny it to those of sister ones ? 
Let me exhibit for their consideration the over- 
shadowing benefits they derive as claimed, 
and at least meet them with facts that may 
arouse their magnanimity, if not invite their 
judgment and coiperation : 


The tariff on the crop of wheat, corn, oats, and bar- || 





ley, in Lllinois, in 1869, was.....................8 
The tariff on the same crop in Michigan 

WU e rack stivanis vodckebessacereiiess- dap ts $5,713,300 
Add the duty on lumber at $2 per 

thousand on her production of 


2,000,000,000 feet................ses00+++02.4,000,000 


1,063,200 


9,713,300 


Leaving a surplus benefit to Illinois of......$11,349,900 


Take the State of Lowa. The tariff on her similar 





OO WR aoa oan crceeents so sacimm pounds sssccsessecsscavcsne les Oabg oe 
Deduct that of Michigan as stated............ 9,713,300 
And the gain of Iowa would be................. $2,918,950 
Then take Missouri. The tariff on her like crop 

was . $7,861,000 
Add the tariff on her tobacco crop, an im- 

portant stapie of hers.......... ideapiacereaieeetae 5,478,500 

TO MEIID so 5525 <ss-cnuhsaeboh gies Mkicat oma agave 13,339,509 
And taking from it the tariff of the product 

stated of Michigan...... ia ten c= $9,713,300 
To which add the tariff on her 

TOD ROD CLOD 5 <. is dndectrbooscccqacsekines - 1,715,000 

——_ 11,428,500 
Would leave to Missouri a surplus of........ $1,911,200 


Thus showing how favorable the balances 
are in behalf of those States and against my 
State. Yet notwithstanding this, a persistent 
demand is made to increase the relative loss 
to Michigan, and deny her what is as persist- 
ently demanded for the other States. I may here 
add that Michigan gave her solid vote on the 
amendment to the bill increasing the tariff on 
these articles to 30 cents on wheat, 15 cents 
on corn, 15 cents on oats, and 25 cents on 
barley, being an increase of over three fifths 


above existing rates, and to that extent more || 


favorable to these States than to Michigan. 
Consistency is a jewel I respectfully commend 
the honorable gentlemen to cherish. Why 
should not we of the ‘Vest stand united upon 
duty upon our fewer productions, while we are 


tection to the many interests purely Kastern, 
| whose products, of greater cost to ‘us, do not 
| employ relatively as many consumers of our 

western staples? 

1 hurry on, Mr. Speaker, to another plea 

which these advocates of free lumber have 
| woven into their arguments. 

I quote first from the remarks of the gentle 
man from Illinois, [ Mr. Coox:] 


“Our timber forests are limited in extent. Yeas 
by year we are forced to go further and further for a 
supply; year by year the price of lumber is increas 
ing; the country is being stripped of its forests to the 
serious detriment of the soil.”’ ’ The 
encouragement of the destruction of our ferests so 
rapidly going on is most fatal poliey.”’ 
= That man would be a public benefactor who 
| could devise some means whereby our timber forest 

could be preserved.” 


I incidentally remark here that the gentle- 
man deprecates going *‘ further and further for 
a supply,’’ as the consequence of the felling of 
trees on our own soil by our citizens in their 
legitimate business, and wants a policy inaugu- 
rated that will compel his purchasers to go 
‘*further and further’’ still to Canada at a 


greater cost to them. 


I now quote fromthe speech of the gentleman 


from New York, [Mr. Brooks: ] 
“The people of Michizan and Minnesotaand Maine 
should remember that every tree now cut down is ti 


) 
be worth ten times more hereafter, and that it is a 
robbery of their children, if not of themselves, to 

|} receive miserable bounties now from Government for 

| a destruction when preservation would give them 
ten times the bounty hereafter.’’ 


Both these gentlemen in effect implore gov- 
ernmental interposition to rob the toiling and 
poorly paid manufacturers of our day and 
country for the benefit of the subjects of 
the British Crown, and then by the enhanced 
value of timber hereafter rob the consumers 
| of posterity for the enrichment of the few forest 
holders, into whose moneyed hands a policy so 
fatal as is proposed shall then have centered 
all the pine-lands that are now scattered amon 
the many who now laboriously and legitimate! 
| seek an honest living. 

No, sir; I prefer to encourage the manufac 
ture of lumber from our own forests now, at a 
paying rate, and at moderate prices to the con 
sumers of the present generation, and putting 
off the day of high prices for timber until by 

the annexation of the Canadian Dominion 


|| moderate rates may be perpetuated; at all 


| events, until such advanced prices as may 
accrue shall inure to the benefit of our own 
citizens, who shall then be the occupants and 
owners of soil now foreign to our borders. 
ree trade in lumber and other articles puts 
off the day of annexation. Compel Canadian 

to pay a duty on their exportations to our mar 


|| kets, and you meet them with their own 
|| weapons and force them to seek an earlier 


union with us, that is sooner or later inev- 
\| itable. Already the provinces of Newfound- 

land, Nova Seotia, and New Brunswick, as well 
| as the Winnipeg district, express a decided 
preference for our form of government and 
the protection of the American flag. 

The Dominion may still further tax our fish- 
eries by not only the increase upon tonnage of 
from 50 to 100 per cent., as has been done 
already, but raise it to virtual prohibition, as 
their legislators now suggest; or they may levy 
an export duty on lumber and increase that 
upon logs—all of which to guard against the 
possibility of annexation; but if we are only 
true to self-protection, and do not concurrently 
legislate to fortify, by reciprocity, the design of 
the Dominion government to keep us perpetu 
| ally apart, as certain as night succeeds the day 
our boundaries will ere long outstretch so as to 
| embrace all of what is now known as brit 

American territory. ‘The American doctrine 

will yet prevail, that continental America mu 

be governed by institutions symbolized by the 
i} American flag. Tollow the policy suggested, 
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and we shall rapidly be preparing for an ade- 
quate supply of timber before that of our own 
forests shall materially be diminished. Our 
forests do not so rapidly disappear as the gen- 
tleman would have us believe. My friend from 
Maine [Mr. Peters] pertinently affirmed this 
view when he remarked that ‘thirty years ago 
there was a dread in Maine that our lumber 
would soon be exhausted, while there is a pro 
duction now several times larger than then.’’ 


Let me suggest to the solicitous gentlemen a | 


remedy, for the pacification of their fears ; and 
first, | invite them to this quotation from their 
fruitful memorialist, Mr. Davis, author- 
ity they do not question: 


‘It is well known to those engaged in the foreign 
shipment of lumberfrom Boston and New York that 
the inconvenience of bonding lumber (with other 
obatacles in the way of our general shipping trade) 
hag directly influenced them in making shipments 
direct from Canada; hence large shipments have been 
made by those shippers during the last two years from 
Montreal and Sorel. This has stimulated the manu- 
facturers on the St. Lawrence in opening the South 
American trade direct. From the Bureau of Statis- 
ties we find the exportations of lumber for 1865 to be 
$4,340,664 in value; in 18459, even at the advanced 
cost of the lumber, the exportation was only $2,817- 
903 in value.’’ 


rhe importations of lumber from Canada last 
year were, at the average value for the season, 
$5,912,500. Now, in consequence of the tariff, 
our South American trade in lumber has fallen 
off by being directed to Canadian markets, 


whose 


access to which has been invited through the | 
increased expense of land transportation and | 


incidental obstacles to our Atlantic ports. This 
decrease of our exportation from $4,340. 664, 
in 1865, to $2,817,903 in 1869, of $1,522,761, 


or nearly one third, leaves us a residue of 


$3,094,600 of lumber importations from Can- | 


ada over our exportations of the like article to | 


foreign markets. 

An increase of the tariff on lumber would 
shut off entirely all such exportations, and save 
to the forests of our States to the extent of 
what comes into our markets from the prov- 

A greater source of preservation than 
, however, lies in the more economical use 
of mbar that follows higher rates and paying 
prices for lumber. It is a well-known fact to 


ices, 


NDIX TO THE 


- _ ed ee 
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those conversant with the business of lumber- 
ing that when prices rule low manufacturers 
are driven tocut and purchase the better quali- 
ties of logs, in order to save themselves from 
impending losses. The larger and choicer selec- 


| tions of trees are felled and the body cut into 


logs, while the portions nearer the topand into 
the limbs areleft to rot upon the ground. More 
than this, the smaller-sized trees, such as would 
be cut when prices were remunerative, are left 
standing to be more or less destroyed by fire, 


| which finds in abandoned portions of tree and | 


top ample fuel toarrest the growth and render 
worthless what is thus left standing because of 
not suflicient size and value to pay the expense 
of conversion intolumber. The magnitude of 


| this loss will be more fully appreciated by con- 


sidering the proportion of timber thus aban- 


| doned to destruction, to the amount annually 


| converted for market. 





The lowest estimate of 
competent judges places this waste in the woods 
at one quarter of the originally standing timber, 
and many place it at one third. 

The average annual increase of lumber sold 
in the Chicago market for the ten years from 
1859 to 1869 has been 70,000,000 feet, the sales 
of 1859 being substantially 300,000,000, and of 
1869, 1,000,000,000 feet. One quarter, there- 
fore,ofthe supply of 1869 left to destruction in the 
woods would be 250,000,000 feet, 180,000,000 
more than the average annual increase of sup- 
ply in this single market for the past decade of 
years. 

When lumber brings in market a fair profit 
the timber is worked up so much closer that 
the proportion left as valueless for purposes of 
manufacture is nearer one eighth of standing 
quantity. This would leave but 125,000,000 
feet as a dead loss upon those cuttings of the 
last season, being a net saving to the waning 
forest of 125,000,000 feet annually upon ayearly 
production equal to that of 1869. This esti- 
mate of one market will serve as a basis to 
reveal the amount of what timber would be 
saved upon the total cuttings of the States. It 
is to these two methods of fostering and per- 
petuating the supply of our forests that I invite 
codperation, and upon it challenge public judg- 
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|from that State—supplies nearly 
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ment with the gentlemen, in contr idisti 
to the destructive and robbing proc 
shorter sighted advocates seem wedded. 
In the “poliey these theorists propose 1 

woats exhaust the margin left to the yo 
facturer, and compel him to losses and 

abandonment of a chosen occupation, “ 
in self-defense he turned his unwilling at 
upon his operatives, who thrive wheu he thri 
and must suffer when he sutfers. \yj, 
capital invested in the three lumbering a 
of Michigan. Wisconsin, and Minuneso: ; 
$100,000,000 in the erection and operat i 
seven hundred mills, for which, in the w ay 
iron and steel of various kinds, copper, bra. 
slass, files, belting, hemp, and g, 
of which St. Louis, Missouri—and { hope 1 
catch the ear of the gentleman | Mr. A 


e838 to wi 


ul 


4 i 
annually, the magnanimous lumbermen ce. 
fully pay the enhanced prices incident 
tariff impose d for their adequate prot 
they must in turn reflect with amazement uy: 
statesmen who, under the plea of cheap, 
commodities to their self-protecting cons 
uents, would so ungenerously drive them fro, 
industrial prosperity. It is withholding 
them what is arrogated by others, 

If gentlemen press this demand to suce 
all disguise shall be torn asunder, and int) 
logical and real character of striking at Am 
ican labor shall they be put before the cou 
try. Over five sixths of the cost of the ma 
facture of lumber, from the stump to the mar 
is for labor. Lumber selling now at a 
cost, and even lower, must in the estimati 
these gentlemen be made still ‘‘cheaper,”’ 
the mode was suggestively adverted to by | 
gentleman from Lilinois, [Mr. Cook, } when li 
said, ‘* Nor do our manufacturers of lum\y 
compete with the pauper labor of Kurope.”’ 
it the purpose, then, to compel manufacture 
of lumber to draw from the sinews of th 


laborers that which is denied by the wealthy 


Illinois farmers? If so, to this mournful exhil) 
which I hold would they force our laborers t 


and to which I beg the thoughtful scrutiny ot 


any advocate of ‘‘ cheaper lumber. 


Average income and expenditure of workingmen’s families in Belgium. 


Provinee of— Classes of families. 


















Annual income. 





W ages or salary of— 
ae From other’ 








| , 
| Annual expenditures. 


——-~—|---—— 


Articles of | | Articles of | 
a physical | 4 religious | 





| | i real : | sources, | 20t@l. ‘ormaterial | and fatel- | Luxuries.| Tots 
Hushand.| Wife. Children. | | nature. eel 
| | 
seietiedabeininnsabahdenidpteiaaigicatiens L alana ciacnnmandlinatinmines ee —— >. eee }_— neiihdaialiel i iatiaipeegrincpiiliaiiind tise reas a (- of aaa * 
Brabant ....s.:00000---0-| First class....... a ee ee | $6019 $17 40 $36 53 $14 60 $128 72 | $122 60 - | $400 $125 
SANE «1 nacustineanuiunaabppeininioetel 95 16 22 25 44 07 21 09 18257 | 172 04 $2 47 3840 | i 
OE O° SRS eee 143 38 81 50 6500 | 2368 | 258 56 | 997 48 8 14 5 8 251 
Flandre Orientale.....| Fi 58 40 11 61 3313 | 615 | 10929 | 114 63 1 56 1 73 17 92 
1 UI IN i cadinishasnnssbinissceeoeews 99 18 15 30 31 74 1288 | 15910 159 80 1 50 215 163 4 
EE eas irate Rininininabiistoiaiseeres 135 30 16 39 44 44 1812 | 21425 172 94 1 45 1 96 176 
Flandre Occidentale! First class, (farm laborer)............... 55 00 15 00 80 00 10 00 160 00 138 80 10 00 8 82 M47 62 
Second class, (shoemaker and one 1 % a 
SONI oieicickcatestcssigescunse des 93 60 18 00 21 00 41 60 174 2 175 21 | 2 2 - v4 
Third class, journeyman carpen- : | f ad 
DURE Dasa ccastecruecisees staseiceteenciose ssapbonth 110 00 - 15 00 8000 | 205 0 192 10 5 99 7 46 MD 3 
Antwerp...... ii dstideal First class, (day laborer)......... 60 00 10 00 12 00 - | 82 00 118 17 - 3 53 121 7 
Second class, (weaver)....... o........+ 74 00 20 00 34 00 - } 128 00 12 65 1 00 4 08 “i 
Third class, (carpenter with son . yr 
and two journeymen)..............0. 190 00 12 00 5000 | - 25200 {| 216 40 3.80 24 95 “SS 
Limbourg.................! First class, (farm laborer)............... 6240 | i 60 40 00 82 00 152 00 170 12 6 WO th, . 
Second class, (foreman distillery, ) 109 98 - - | 6100 170 98 156 20 4 00 10 67 110 
' Third class, (gardener) - - - 238 00 238 00 218 17 1 50 4 59 oe 
RR istics oc ivonstcets See 79 50 19 08 50 88 7 42 156 88 152 11 1 06 3 71 ww ° 
| Second class, (fireman) 160 16 - - - 160 16 14602, 3 20 10 Of 160) | 
| Third class, (blacksmith)................ 222 60 76 32 111 30 - 410 22 368 88 11 66 29 68 anv « 
Recs stinecaniasaatee a4 | First class, (printer).............cceces0.. 125 30 46 99 20 87 - ,; 19316 ; 2545: 3 40 15 13 “io 
Second class, (workman in ware- emg day -] 
house)... Seduates 206 50 10 00 - 43 10 259 60 239 57 620 | 5 49 wl 
| Third class, (coppersmith).. 300 00 41 60 8) 00 | . | 421 60 386 35 | 640 | li 24 — - 
I cee tt ae | First class, ee te 60 00 15 00 20 00 3600 { 13100 |; 11929 } 1 2 9 00 ie: 
| Second class, (gardener)................. 62 60 4 92 4049 | Q 39 9 33 I 
| Third class, pene, family | 
| OF BIZ POTOTRG)ss-eceasrccoscssecsruasiwen,| . 1D 00 -| - : 
Luxembourg... ......... | First class, (mason)... seiisbieotigh 5 xe ee 20 00 10 00 
| Second class, (shoemaker )........... | 174 72 62 40 44 68 
| Third class, (carpenter)................. 208 40 60 00 | 44 80 
cael lithe aihinenitnhiomnanighianiil a meatclhtlecisicih tietasintestlls there —ameenemewe 
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from this report from the Bureau of Sta- | 
to wi jes it will be seen that under an aggregate 
seg - incomes Of $0,824 61, expenditures were 
-- 974 98, leaving earnings over expenses but 
. (> 63, or only 2} per cent. upon earnings; and 


“ise 


wages paid, averaging from 17 to 96 cents 
age 


and f ew 





. :: have it American? Is it to this dire ex- 
e thri ity the gentleman would drive our skilled 
Wit i unskilled laborers? 
iw Si rhe average time of daily labor throughout 
ota ‘arope is twelve hours, and wages paid to 
ration mmon Jaborers in country districts are 1) 
> war us per day, in cities from 22 to 24 cents per | 
r, b y.and for skilled workmen 60 cents per day. | 
and g | now quote from Commissioner Wells’s re- 
hone rt, giving the wages paid in rural districts | 
Asp our States, as follows: 
S100, In Lilinois, for common laborers, $1 09 per day, | 
a et | for experienced laborers, $1 33 per day; in Iowa, | 
oa - eonmon laborers, $1 08 per day, and for expe- | 
nt to opeed laborers, $1 45 per day; in Michigan, for | 
Otect mon labbrers, $1 19 per day, and for experienced 
ent u revs, $1 39 per day.” 
eay ' While among lumbermen, in 1860, under | 
Sonar. ciprocity, common hands were paid 60 cents | 
em fr rday, and sawyers and engineers from $1 | 
ing 31 50 per day, in 1869 the wages of com- 
: » hands were $1 50 per day, and sawyers 
D su i engineers from $2 50 to $3 per day. 
lint fhis liberal apportionment to labor springs 
at Am n a disposition to share with the laborer 
he'en e benefits accruing to the manufacturer, and | 


worthy of all praise. Away with the nig- 
cardly policy that would wrench from the toil- 


at « sous of the forest just and ample compen- 
iat mu for their labor! Would you consign 


er.’ a iem to machines by forcing them to eke out 
hours of the day by burdens that impover- 


wh. ‘as well as exhaust, or should you not in- 
f lum) re them by well-paid competitive service, 
ype.” ich lifts them into the higher plane of a | 
factur spected manhood? 
of th Mr. Speaker, in concluding let me brietly state 
2 wealth «sum of my views and support of the tariff. | 
il exhib lirst, generally. Lam for so much protection | 


the product of our own manufacture and 
rwth as will compel foreign productions to 
iy for the privilege of entering our markets, 
ihe extent of mainly covering the expendi- 
ires and necessities of the Government and | 
‘interest on the public debt, and diminish- 

y that tariff as rapidly as this necessity dimin- 
hes, and thus avoid as far as possible direct | 
‘taxation of our people. Meanwhile our man- 
Jacturers and agriculturists will be placed upon 
‘heir feet, so that when these governmental 
ecessities and corresponding tariff are mate- 
rially reduced, the American people will then 
e able to compete in the open markets of the | 
world. In doing this I would protect simply | 
articles of our own production, and exempt 
all those not produced in this country. It was 
iT ol with this view that I voted to put tea and coffee 
9 not grown here upon the free list, so as to 
cheapen these which the masses of the people | 
onsume. I regretted to see the Democratic | 
side of the House voting mainly against and | 
77 49 causing its defeat; at the same time [ cheer- 
‘ly award due credit to the distinguished gen- 
‘eman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Woopwarp, | 
‘he able jurist and statesman, who on the ques- 
0 of duty on iron uttered this protest against 

8 party action, and fully indorsed the general 
posiuon upon which I stand: 
Now, what I wish to say is especially for the ben- | 

‘ of my Democratic friends by whom I am sur- | 
inded, and who insist on having cheap iron. They 
not live without cheap iron. I remember that 
atter the revolutionary war an English states- 

iid that we ought not to make a hob-nail in this 
“t witry, that we should have all our work-shops in 
, ‘| Britain,asentiment which Lamshocked to hear 
ited by i For the tend- 


orers 


rutiny ot 








emocrats on this floor. 


Y ol the arguments of my friend from New York, | 
tof some others of my friends near me, the tend- | 
y ol their arguments is to place our entire iron- | 
bs ln Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other | 


— *, 80 astoche 


ne 





-day. This is European pay for toil. Would || 


| their constituents and 


| cheap iron I will agree to be shot. 


** Well, now, I will tell these gentlemen how we can 
get cheap iron in this country. Put yourlaborers on 
the same level with the laborers of England and 
France and Belgium, and you will have cheap iron. 
When in this country men have to starve or work for 
low wages, they will work for low wages rather than 
starve. Lt you will reduce our laborers to the neces- 
sity of living in a mud hovel with a ground floorand 
a thatch roof and a pig at the door, and meat to eat 
but once a week, deny their children the privilege 
of attending a school, and their wives the privilege 
of entering a church or having a change of dress; if 
you insist on putting the Democratic people of this 
country down oa such a level as that, we can have 
cheap iron after the fashion of these European coun- 
tries; and then when this population becomes dis- 
contented and rebellious, why, a part of this ar- 
rangement for cheap iron will be a standing arniy to 
keep them in order, and an armed police at all the 
cross-roads to keep the people down. That is the 
Kinglish fashion and the French fashion and the Bel- 
gian fashion of making cheap iron. We can make 
cheap iron in this country, but we must employ the 
same means that are employed there. 

“Now, if my Democratic friends would go home to 
€ tell them they propose to 
reduce the voting population of this country to that 
condition, if they ever get back here to clamor for 
4 y ’ , Laughter.) It 
you will put iron into railroads, and carry popula- 
tion and civilization to the remotest parts of the 
land, you will cheapen ironand all other necessaries 
of life.”’ 

Second, specially. On the question of duty 
on lumber, the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. W WARD | ir rould 

ennsylvania | Mr. Woopwarp]| on iron, won 
be my sufficient argument for protection on 
that article. But I go further, and claim that 
the removal of the tariff on lumber would not 
lessen its price nor make it one iota cheaper 
to the people. 
it higher, by transferring control of the mar- 
ket to Canada, and as we have seen—by the 
admissions of the memorialists for free trade, 
which I have quoted—increase instead of de- 
crease the market rates. Canada has acertain 
quantity of poorer class of lumber that she 
cannot dispose of elsewhere, and will send it 
to our market at whatever cost of tariff, mak- 
ing up the loss she suffers on it on her better 
qualities, that pay a larger profit in South 
American markets. Now, if it is the purpose 
of gentlemen on this floor to relieve British 
Canadian subjects from the payment of $1,500,- 
000 into the Treasury of the United States, 
which they now do under the tariff on lumber, 
and compel our citizens, already greatly bur- 
dened by taxation, to make up this sum by 
direct tax, then upon them shall the respons: 
ibility rest. Wither by duty or tax the neces- 
sities of the Government must be provided for. 


Throwing away this amount, without any pos- | 


sible hope of reducing the price of the article 
upon which it is raised, merely for the benefit 
of foreigners and at the cost of our own people, 
is an act in which | cannot share. 

I now conclude, sir, in a broader sense and 
more national spirit. ‘lhe past invites us to 


a proper husbandry of all those elements which | 


enter into the strength of the nation. What- 
ever conserves this should be cultivated and 
jealously guarded. 

Lumbering pursuits stimulate invention and 
fertility of resource, which, with inseparable 


| exposures to inclemencies of wind and water, 


| extremity. 


| for the perilous exigencies of State: 


\| tending to harden and compact powers of en- 


durance, eminently fit those thus employed 
and the 
country called not in vain for their aid in her 
in our late struggle, in which the 
nation shook to the center in the throes ot 
rebellion, Michigan sent to the rescue twelve 
per cent. of her population, and her gallant 
sons were the honored van to eapture the flying 
head of crushed conspiracy. When I reflect 
that this contest was prolonged by the sympa- 


| thies of British subjects on our border actively 


| and unblushingly tendered to rebels, in both |} 


| 
| 


apen the iron which the farmer || 


material aid and safe asylum; that while in 
fratricidal blood we weltered, and the roll of 
our dead was multiplied through the support 


More likely would it make | 


raise my voice or cast my vote for any measure 
that tends to build up British fortunes upon 
the ruins of American citizens. 


teceipts and Expenditures— -Reduction oi 
faxation, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 
OF OILO, 
rue SENATE OF THE UNIrep Stares, 
May 23, 1870. 


Lhe Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, having 


| under consideration the bill (il. R. No. 974) making 


appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Gevernment for the year 


ending the 30th of June, 1871 


| ernment. 


Mr. SHERMAN said : 

Mr. Prestwpent: This appropriation bill is 
the first of a series that will bring before us every 
branch of the expenditures of the national Gov- 
It may be well before we enter into 


| their details to take a general view of our ex- 


penditures and of such measures of taxation 
as will be necessary to raise the vast sums about 


_tobe appropriated. ‘laxesand appropriations 


| are inseparably associated. 


Vhey are the pleas 
ing and painful sides of financial legislation. 
If to appropriate money was the ‘‘ end all and 
be all’’ of this and kindred bills it would be 
the most gratifying employment in the world. 
We could indulge in the luxuries of art and the 


| fancies of statesmanship ; we could erect tem- 


| to our continent. 


ples for custom-houses and cover the ocean 
with our subsidized steamers ; we could increase 
our salaries and buy all the islands adjacent 
But unhappily we can only 
appropriate what we first collect by taxution, 
and taxation is a painful process at best, in its 
nature unequal, and generally inflicting more 


| injury to the individual than it confers benefit 


| upon the people. 


Kivery appropriation bill is 
a tax bill, and every item added is a draft upon 
the earnings and labor of our citizens, to which 
is superadded the cost of collection. If th 
money is borrowed, then interest is added, and 


'| interest is as consuming to the resources of a 


| nation as it is to an individual. 


It never rests 


| or sleeps. 


given, and hope of final victory inspired, by | 
these same border coadijutors, never shall { |! more than fifty million dollars, depend upon 


The estimates upon which these appropri 
ation bills are founded are made annually by 
bureau clerks nearly one year before the com 
mencement of the fiscal year for which they 
are made, and by law are submitted to us at 
the beginning of each session. A general resumé 
of these for the year may be found on pages 


240 to 244 of the book of estimates, as tol- 
lows: 

Legislative department..............sc0c000+ $2,833,891 4) 
Executive department..............0:cceeee 21,321,804 00 






Judicial department...... 
Military Department.... 
Naval Department 


979, 990 Of 
33,845,747 75 
4,598,277 37 


° 





ER ee 5,048,334 51 
1 Alara Ral ae eae ae Seo 30,490,000 GO 
Miscellaneous... Aaptenvesenbbehactateutte §,531,267 8: 
Dey FO 2s dass cinn pesedenns seta tiiaaited 24,625,173 5: 
Postal appropriations, (deticiency)...... 5,427,131 2) 
Annual appropriation...........cce.ccceeees 155,297,617 62 
Permanent appropriations, mainiy 
collecting of customs and postal 
OE isa cctinstiunseaieiniamimanadiniam ihe . 5,110,000 v6 


Other indefinite permanent appropri 





ations, as drawbacks, excess olf 
duties, bounties, KC..........ccceeeee 9,051,000 0 
Interest of public debt........., 0. .cccseeee 129,077,815 | 
PORN se. ccicbadidechsieceedses 298,516,722 | 
ns — = 


A palpable error occurred in the postal est: 
mates, but this I have corrected in the stat: 
ment read. ‘The great mass of these estimat: 
are to carry into effect existing laws, ar 


| can only be reduced by a change of the Ia 


All the appropriations for public works, «1 
some of the appropriations for other heads o! 
expenditure, amounting in the aggregate to 








SENATE. 


the annual appropriation bills, and may be | 
increased or diminished in these bills. The 
amountestimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his annual report for the service of the 
next fiscal year is $291,000,000, made up as 
follows: 





Civil service and miscellaneous... . $60,000,000 
36,000,000 
50,000,000 | 
18,000,000 
27,000,000 


War Department................ ; 
Navy Department...................00. 
Interest on the public debt 


OREE dcancieen 


The difference between the two estimates is 
readily explained, and consists mainly of his 
reduction of estimates for public works; but 
the actual appropriation will depend upon the 
economy or liberality of Congress. I will be 
gratified if the appropriations are kept within 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, in these estimates there are elements 
of uncertainty growing out of other causes than 
the action of Congress; and some of these de- | 
mand an immediate legislative remedy. Under 
the law and the practice of the Departments 
unexpended balances of appropriation for one 
year are carried over to the credit of that fund 
in the next year. Thus we may appropriate a 
specific sum for the pay of transportation in 
the Army, enough in the judgment of Congress 
for that purpose, yet a much larger sum may 
be expended by adding to the new appropria- 
tion the balances of former appropriations. It 
is at this moment diflicult to estimate what 
balance of unexpended appropriations will 
remain on the Ist of July next, and it was 
much more difficult to estimate such balance | 
in October last. The actual balance of unex- | 
pended appropriations on the Ist of July last 
was $102,590,159 37, of which $41,548,477 30 
were for the War Department, and $26,532,- 
453 94 for the Interior Department, or more 
than one full year’s appropriations for each of 
these Departments. Indeed their ‘‘ balances ”’ 
were nearly as large as the whole appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year, thus giving 
the Departments two years’ supplies for one. 
| refer Senators for further information upon 
this subjeet to Executive Document No. 155, 
Llouse of Representatives. 

Here we have an element of uncertainty, 
which explains why the appropriations are not 
the limit of expenditures. The only way to 
correct this is by carrying all balances of 
appropriations at the end of the fiscal year to | 
the surplus fund, then the expenditures can 
never exceed the appropriations for that year. 
This reform has been adopted by the Senate in 
an amendment reported by the Committee on 
l‘inance to this bill, by contining these balances 
to expenditures included in the fiscal year for 
which they are appropriated. If unforeseen 
wants should arise they can be provided for by 
deficiency bills; out with the present practice 
there is not sufficient check upon expenditure. 
| know of heads of appropriations now kept 
alive in this way ever since the war that would 
not for a moment be authorized in an annual 
appropriation bill now. 

Another element of uncertainty grows out of 
the authority during the war to transfer appro- 
priations from one head of expenditure to 
another. ‘This ought not now to beallowed in 
any case. ‘The history of these transfers is a 
curious one. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. This highly important | 








and fundamental provision has frequently been | 
evaded under the specious device of a transfer | 
of appropriations, authorized from time to time | 


rm: | 
by different acts of Congress. This was cured || 


by the deficiency bill of February 12, 1868, | 


which repeals all acts authorizing such trans- || 


fers, and provides that no money appropriated | 








| then we have extravagance it can only be the 


| mates is the demand for public works, amount- 


| Certain great works of improvement demand 


for one purpose shall hereafter be used for any | 
other purpose than that for which it was appro- | 
priated. We had a case in point last summer, 
when our adventurous admiral of the Navy, 


without consulting Congress, embarked in a || 


vast sea of expenditure for building a Navy, 
and his reliance was in the unexpended bal- 
ances accumulating from appropriations under 
various heads during and since the war. This 
law, which must have been overlooked, guarded 
these balances from a transfer and checked 
an almost unlimited expenditure. 

Sometimes we have bills authorizing trans- 
fers; but the word whenever used ought to be 
regarded as a badge of fraud; it ought to ex- 
cite distrust and suspicion. Annual appropri- 
ations for specific purposes and for a specific 
time are the only guards for expenditure. If 


extravagance of Congress and not of executive 
officers. 
Another element of uncertainty in our esti- 


ing this year to the sum of $24,625,173 against 
$5,493,000 appropriated last year. It is upon 
the action of Congress upon this branch of 
expenditure that will depend whether we have 
to provide for $280,000,000 or $305,000,000, 
and what I say in regard to the reduction of 
taxes will be affected by this uncertainty. 


liberal appropriations, but they are often com- 
pelled to carry a multitude of appropriations 
for objects of minor importance. 

Another uncertainty arises from the manner 
in which the estimates and appropriations are 
made. We are asked to appropriate $100,000 
for the erection ofacustom-house. Thena plan 
is adopted which requires $1,000,000. The 
money appropriated is sunk in the foundation, | 
and this is made the basis for future appropri- 
ations. No public work should be authorized 
until its completed cost is ascertained and fixed | 
by law orcontract. And I am happy to see that | 
this plan has been adopted in the bills of this 
session by the Senator from Vermont, [ Mr. 
Morri.t. | 

The amount of claims that are provided for 
by Congress is also an indefinite sum. If the 
proposition of the honorable Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Prarr] which he supported the 
other day with a very able, eloquent, and elabor- 
ate speech, should pass, it will cost from thirty 
to fifty million dollars to meet that demand for 
next year; and we have got to provide for it. 
As awmatter of course, if that proposition should 
be adopted, and we should concede the princi- 
ple that we must pay all the damages incurred 
and sustained by loyal people in the southern 
States during the war, it would add to our ex- 
penditure an enormous sum, an amount which 
even the Senator from Indiana did not venture 
to state. It would amount to perhaps fifty 
million dollars; 1 do not know how much. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Double that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Double that, the Senator 
+eom Vermont says. Beside that, there are 
judgments of the Court of Claims. In this 
estimate of the aggregate of expenditure, 
$1,000,000 is estimated for the payment of the 
judgments of the Court of Claims. But the 
judgments of that court last year were over one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and this year will probably largely exceed that, 
there being many cases now pending on appeal 
in the Supreme Court, as well as in the Court 
of Claims originally. Then the action of Con- 
gress on private claims that come to us is very 
uncertain. We sometimes see, without attract- 
ing much attention, a claim of $50,000, or 
$100,000, or even $250,000, go through. That 
swells the vast aggregate of our public expend- 
itures without our scarcely perceiving it. 

A still more dangerous element of uncer- 
tainty grows out of our Indian service. The 
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| conduct of the United States to 


| firmed by the Senate. 
| reservations, food, shelter, assistance, 
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4isr 


z ee : the India, 
tribes is infamous. It is in its results atin 


and heartless as the worst chapters of 
domination in India under Hastings anq Chen 
It has been so for years. But two years ee 
we undertook to make a great reform , W, 
undertook in the most solemn manner to ; ath 
our Indian tribes into reservations, e eo 
them, and adapt them to civilized life W. 
authorized a board of officers of the hicha.. 
rank in military and civil life to make het 
with them. ‘This was done with much aoe 
tation, and these treaties were ratified anidicon 


: 
We guarantied them 


48 Crue] 


English 


. ; “alban and 
clothing in obligations as sacred ag the public 


debt. We have openly and knowingly violated 
these obligations. We even gathered band 
of Indians on the reservations promised them 
and left them to starve. Our people invaded 
the very reservations set apart for them, and 
Congress refused last year, and still refuses to 
make appropriations to carry these treaties 
into effect. 

The Indians resorted to the only remedy for 
savages or civilized people for violated treaties: 
but their warfare is the warfare of barbarians. 


s 


| They steal and rob, burn, murder, and mutilate 


their victims. What else can they do? Yoy 
have invaded their territory ; you have cut off 
their food. They are starving. You promised 
them food, and you have sent them Quakers 
without money. They flaunt your violated 
treaties in your faces. You talk about Indian 
massacres! What death is more terrible than 
starving? What crime is greater than this Con- 
gress commits daily in violating these treaties? 
With them it is the crime of desperation ; with 


| youitisthecrime of listlessness and indifference, 


| fear it is now too late to repair our error. 


| We may be startled any day by a Fetterman 





massacre. ‘l’o punish it our soldiers may be 
compelled to commit another massacre. In 
any event, very large additional appropriations 
must be made, and these will be either in money 
for food, or in supplies and transportation for 
the Army. 

Then there is another thing. The House the 


| other day passed a bounty bill, which, in my 


judgment, if carried into a law, will cost us 
about two hundred million dollars. It allows 
$100a year, if I remember aright, for every 
year’s service by any soldier in the war. The 
Senator from Vermont has charge of it. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. No, I beg my friend's 
agers ; it has gone to the Military Committee. 
t would not stand any chance in my committee. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Two or three years ago 
I examined into it thoroughly, and the esti- 
mates then of the Department, which I have 
now in my hand, showed thatthe whole amount 
to pay the bounties provided for by that bill 
would be from three to four hundred million 
dollars. As a compromise we provided fora 
mode of paying a certain amount of bounties 
that has cost the Government $80,000,000. 
‘That amount has been paid, and this new bill 


ees to make up the deficiency, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend will under- 
stand that it is not a deficiency under that law ; 
but it is to extend it to what that original bill 
was ; and I wish to suggest to my friend right 
there, that we were told when we passed that 
bounty bill, that it would not cost to exceed 
$25,000,000 at the outside, and it has more 
than trebled. ' 

Mr. SHERMAN. That has cost us near'y 
eighty million dollars. I know that when the 
original House proposition came to us, the est- 
mate was that it would cost more than three 
or four hundred million dollars, and the House 
bill as passed now allows a deduction of the 
amount of bounties already paid. I feel a 
grateful to the soldiers as any one; we have 
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ione what we agreed to do for them; but I 


‘|| | 
. but ] een and the reserved sections, instead of || payment of the public debt than is provided 
must present these facts and sober statistics ] 
Mu. | 
1} 


eing settled under the homestead act or under || for in the sinking fund of February, 1862, or 


] 
} 
| 
-) the Senate, so that if they pass that bill they || the preémption laws, are in many cases sold || the funding bill, as we sent it to the other House, 
| 
| 


say know precisely what they are doing. 

" [state these facts to show the difficulty of 
ecurately estimating our future expenditures. 
\n English statesman felt himself called upon 
i apologize at great length for a discrepancy 
¢ £500,000 between his estimates and the 
jctual expenditures, but under our system it 
would require more than human sagacity to 
cuess within $5,000,000 of our expenditures 


for money. ‘The result is that last year we || which will pay off the whole debt in twenty- 
received trom the proceeds of the public lands |} five or thirty years. I see no object in accumu- 
in money $5,000,000; and that has been the || lating surplus funds, because they are always 
operation of all the grants of lands for rail- || a temptation to extravagant expenditures, and 
roads. I do not now mean to go into the gen- || many of the items which will be put on this 
eral subject of the disposition of the public || appropriation bill will be put there because we 
lands ; | merely speak of it as a point of rev- || have a surplus revenue. 

enue. It is most probable, therefore, that we A surplus revenue could only be used for 
may rely upon the same amount from public || the more rapid reduction of the public debt. 
| 
| 
1 










‘or the next year. We can only take the hopeful || lands next year, and that is the amount esti- || lt might strengthen the power of the Secretary 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury of || mated by the Treasury Department. || of the ‘Treasury to reduce the interest of the 
¢991,000,000, and try and keep the appropria- || ‘There are miscellaneous sources of revenue || debt. These are objects of high public import- 
‘ions Within that limit. ‘othisamount we must | tothe amount of $28,000,000. These are in || ance, but in my opinion it is now more import- 
add the amount required for the sinking fund || every sense of the word miscellaneous. ‘The |} ant to relieve our people from burdensome 
ander the act of february 25, 1862, of one per || principal items are, the premium on the sales || taxation. The money is more valuable to the 
cent. of the entire debt, or $24,000,000, making || of coin; the fees from United States consuls, || taxpayers in the multiplied business of a new 
the sum to be provided for $315,000,000. (the consularsystem now being self-sustaining, ) || and vast country like ours than it is to the 
[ omit from the view I present of our finan- || storage, rent, labor, and drayage, under the || national Government. ‘The large surplus now 
cial condition the surplus gold on hand, which, || administration of the customs laws; fines and || on hand, together with the fixed provision for 
according to the statement submitted to us, on || penalties for violation of the customs laws; || the reduction of the debt contained in the fund- 
the Ist of May amounted to $115,525,213; but || the fees on letters-patent, which were $650,000, || ing bill, will enable us to reduce the rate of 
that is subject to a deduction of $33,840,400 of || or more than the expenses of the Patent Office; || interest and gradually to pay the principal 
gold belonging to private parties, leaving of || the taxes levied on the circulation and deposits || without continuing the drain of taxation upon 
cold belonging to the Government $81,684,813. || of national banks, say $6,000,000, that is not || our people. We point with pride to the vast 
{his gold was collected under the act appro- || collected through the internal revenue office, |} sums they have freely and voluntarily paid, 
priating and setting apart the gold revenues || but directly by the Treasurer of the United || levied by themselves during and since the war. 
jor the interest and principal of the public debt. || States; the homestead fees, which yielded || They have borne, not only with patience, but 
it might now be safely used for tunding the || us $300,000, going far toward defraying the || with patriotic alacrity, a burden of taxation 
debt. But avoid all discussion of the funding |! expenses of surveying the public lands, and |} without example in history. The object of this 
bill and all measures that look to the reduc- || perhaps do pay the whole expense; steamboat || taxation has been attained, and even the dis- 
tion of the rate of interest. These subjects || fees under the steamboat law, which yield us || turbing waves of civil war have almost sub- 
we have elaborately discussed in the Senate, || $200,000; and various unenumerated sources, || sided, and friend and foe, master and slave, 
and although the action of the House is long || $3,300,000; making an aggregate of $28,000,000 || are industriously adding to the national re- 
delayed 1 hope we will yet agree upon some || from miscellaneous sources. sources and contributing to the national taxes. 
measure that will enable the Secretary of the It is probable that one item in this account || Under these circumstances we ought to limit 
(reasury to reduce this burden of interest. I || is overestimated. The amount of $16,000,000 || our demands upon them to the smallest sum 
iook to the gold held by the Treasury as the || is estimated as the premium on the sales of || consistent with the national credit and the 
basis of any funding system that can be pro- || gold, and it is larger than we shall probably || proper maintenance of the different depart- 
posed, because the Government when it engages || receive next year. This estimate was made in |} ments of the national Government. 
in the operation of funding must be very strong |! October last, when gold was bearing a much Assuming, then, that our surpius revenue is 
indeed. higher premium than to-day. I think, there- || to be disposed of by a reduction of taxes, we 
[hen it is also necessary to provide for the |! fore, there will be a reduction in that item on || are enabled, for the sixth time since the close 
ihree per cent. certificates, which, under the || account of the fall in the premium on gold; || of the war, to perform this pleasingduty. We 
currency bill as it passed the Senate, must be | but it will be amply made up by other sources, || have already reduced taxes as follows: 
retired. ‘They can be provided for out of this || so that we may rely at least upon $28,000,000 || By the act of July 13, 1866..........cceececeeseeee $65,000,000 
accumulated gold and the surplus revenue that || from these various incidental sources of rev- || By the act of March 2, 1867,..-.sese--+ 40,000,000 
will acerue before the measures I propose to |} enue. We then have the customs duties and BY +p —e peoreary 3, Oe pore - ene 
indicate shall operate. ‘This gold will form || the internal revenue. The customs duties are || By the act of Juiy 20,1868, | ft « 45,000,000 
also the basis of a resumption of specie pay- || estimated for the next fiscal year at $185,000,- mn 
ments. ‘Therefore, we cannot count as an ele- | 000; andI think this isan underestimate rather || Making a total 0f.......-....ceeeceseceeeneeeeS1 73,000,000 
ment of revenue or a source of revenue the | than an overestimate. ‘The actual receipts of speequee 
amount of money we have on hand. That || the last three quarters of the present fiscal year || The real question is, what taxes ought to be 
money is specifically pledged for other purposes || are $140,639,000. Estimating an equal amount || repealed which among them bear most upon 
and can only be used either in the retirement || for the accruing quarter, the amount of cus- || the industry of our people? We have two sys- 
of the three per cent. certificates, or in the || toms duties this year will be about one hundred || tems of taxation, entirely distinct in their origin, 
retirement of greenbacks, or in the payment || and eighty-six million dollars. Next year they || in the laws governing them, and in the officers 
of a certain portion of the bonded debt of the || will probably be equally as great; but the Sec- || administering them. Our internal revenue sys- 
United States. The only resources we have || retary estimates them at $185,000,000. tem is the product of the war. It was impro- 
lor the large sum that is necessary to be ap- The internal revenue, if maintained at its || vised to meet a sudden exigency. ‘The taxes 
propriated this year, estimated by me at the || present position and without any diminution || imposed under it are immediacely felt. They 
lowest calculation at $315,000,000, are the | or change, will yield not less than $175,000,000. || aredirect. ‘They fall upon our own industry. 
taxes collected in various forms from the peo- || I'he actual receipts during the last calendar || Our customs duties, though largely increased 
ple of the United States. || year were something over $174,000,000, ‘The || during and since the war, have been in foree 
And here when we approach this question I || receipts have been gradually increasing since || since the formation ofthe Government. ‘They 
am glad to say that we are able to estimate || this Administration came into power, and now, || are levied mainly at five large cities. They 
with a great deal more accuracy. It is much || instead of $157,000,000 or $158,000,000 an- || are indirect. They are mainly upon articles of 
easier to estimate the result of taxation than || nually, they are $174,000,000 or $175,000,000; || luxury or consumption, so weil distributed 











itis the process of expenditure. ‘There are || and next year, if the law should remain un- || that the taxes fall fairly and in just proportion 
‘our different heads of receipts under our Gov- 


ernment. The first and least of all is the pub- 
lic lands, which yield, say, $5,000,000—more 
than formerly. I beg leave to differ from 
my colleague, [Mr. THurMAN,] who made a 
very able speech some weeks ago to show that 


| 
| 
| 
| changed, they will be over the amount esti- || to ability to pay. ‘Tothe extent that they are 
mated, $175,000,000. This makes an aggre- || levied upon articlessimilar to ourown produc 
| gate of $393,000,000. Deduct the amount || tions the taxes foster and protect home indus 
|| estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury || try. Though we may differ very much about 
| for expenditures. and it leaves a surplus of || mere theories, yet itis likely under any ad- 
|| $78,000,000 upon the basis of existing law. ministration that the chief burden of taxation 
the grants of public lands to railroads tended || Now, the question arises what shall be done || will rest upon imported goods. These now 
to impair the money revenue of the Govern- || with this surplus? Is it better to repeal and || yield us $185,000,000ingold, andthis revenue 
ment from the proceeds of the public diminish the taxes, or to maintain them at || is not likely to diminish. ‘The question 1s 


lands. The facts, if they be examined into, || their present position with a view to the reduc- || whether it is not better to retain this revenue, 
will show directly the reverse. Whenever we || tion of the public debt? Upon that I believe || retain this system of customs duties, and for 
grant land to a railroad we raise the price of || there is a unanimity of sentiment in this coun- || the present confine our redaction of taxes to 
the reserved sections, and those reserved sec- || try, in which I most heartily concur. I can || the new and direct laws of internal taxation. 
ions are at once brought into market, so that |} see no object in maintaining our revenue at its If we examine the details of our customs 
We sell the same amount of land at double the || present position, no object in a more rapid |} duties it will be found that they are as well 
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listributed as any taxes on consumption can be. 
lie real objection to them is that they fall 
tirely on consumption. Property does not 
vay uny portion of them. If, in fact, the con- 
-uinption of taxable goods used by the poor 
yore the same proportion to their property or 
me that the consumption of the rich does 
their property or income, then the tax would 
is equitable as any tax can be; but this is 
lhis fact ought to be borne in mind 
| adjusting other taxes on property or income. 
early one third of all our customs duties fall 
pou articles of food, the products of tropical 
limates, such as sugar, tea, coffee, and the 
Duties on these articles are purely 
revenue duties. ‘They are stable, for their con- 
umpuon does not much diminish by inerease 
ot price, 
as lightly felt as any portion of our taxes. 

We levy not less than thirty millions upon 
raw articles, the basis of our domestic ‘tte 
iry, which is not only added to the cost of the 
domestic product, but also tends to prevent 
domestic production, The tariff is commonly 
denounced as a high protective tariff, in order 
to arouse old political controversies; but in 
fact itis so framed as to produce the largest 
revenue upon the smallest importations. The 
average rate of duty levied extends to nearly all 
articles imported into this country. It would 
be a more protective tariff if the duties on pro- 
ducts of tropical climates were repealed. It 
would be still more protective if the duties on 
raw products were repealed. 

lhe true distinction between a protective 


pices. 


‘tariff and a revenue tariff is, that a protective | 


iariff consists of high duties on articles of for- 
eign production that come into competition 
with domestic productions, and low duties on 
all other articles. A purely revenue tariff 
consists of high duties on articles of foreign 
vrowth that we cannot produce, and low duties 
on articles that we do produce. This would 
encourage importations and swell revenues. 
lhe present tariff levies high duties on nearly 
all the productions of foreign Governments, 
both rawand manufactured productions, both 
such as we cannot produceand such as we can 
produce. 
tariff we have ever had, yielding the largest 
revenue on the same importations. 
tective features are very much modified by the 
duties on raw materials and on the tropical 


food which enters into the cost of domestic 


labor. The general effect of the present tariff 
has been largely beneficial to our industry, and 
« flowing stream to the Treasury; and there- 


fore | am not anxious for its reduction until | 
we have largely reduced our internal taxation. | 
When the tariff is reduced it will be a struggle | 
it should be done with || 


of opposing interests. 


great deliberation. When done it should be 


upon some general principle of financial pol- || 


icy, such as guided Sir Robert Peel in 1842, 
and by the application of general rules not to 
be departed from by the demand of isolated 
interests. 

If the purpose is to reduce revenue duties 
this can easily be done by enlarging the free 
list or reducing the duties on tropical fruit. 


if itis to reduce the protective duties on metal | 


and textile fabrics it should be by a fixed per- 


centage. The mere reduction of asmall amount | 


of either classes of duties will not give the 
country that relief that will be given by an 
equal amount of reduction of internal taxes. 
i make these general observations without any 
desire to prejudge a revision of the tariff when 
the subject is presented by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but only that 1 may present to 
you the great relief that our surplus revenue 
enables us to give our people by the repeal of 
internal taxes. Indeed, | hope that the tariff 
bill now pending in the House of Represent- 
atives may pass at this session in the form 
deemed best by the House, and then that it 


lieceipts and L-xpenditures 


They are as generally diffused and || 


It is, therefore, the best revenue | 


Its pro- | 


j 
Senate to introduce a bill to continue a tax 
i 





| may be subject to the scrutiny of the people, | 
| 80 that at the next session the Senate may pro- | 


| pose such amendments as a full and patient 
investigation may show to be necessary. It is 
manifest that at this period of the session such 
an investigation is impossible; and that if a 
greater reduction of revenue than | will pro- 
pose is deemed prudent it should be done by 
| enlarging the free list or by reducing the duty 
' on a few products, such as sugar, coffee, and 
tea. 

‘The question then recurs, what internal taxes 
ought to be repealed? How can we within the 
limits of our surplus give most relief to our 
constituents? And here the Committee on 
l’inance were met with a difficulty growing out 
| of the necessity, in our opinion, of continuing 
the income tax in a modified form. 

We are restrained by the constitutional pro- 
vision which declares that the House of Repre- 
| sentatives alone can * originate bills for raising 
revenue.’’ The question occurred whether or 
not a committee of the Senate ought to under- 
take to introduce a bill reducing revenue. It 
| is the general sense of the Senate that we have 
a right to originate a bill reducing revenue. 
We introduce appropriation bills every day. 
It is the established law and practice that the 
Senate has the right to originate appropriation 
bills, funding bills, loan bills, at all other 
forms of financial legislation except a tax bill 
‘* raising revenue.”’ 

I can show precedents without number on 
this point. The question whether or not the 
Senate can originate a bill which reduces rev- 
enue has never been made, because the occa- 
sion has never arisen. Ihave no doubt of the 
power of the Senate to do it, but while we are 
| throwing off revenue we propose to renew and 
continue some portion of the income tax, which, 
by existing law, expires with this year. The 
committee had some doubt whether it was wise 
for them to present any bill reducing taxes, as 
we wished to make no controversy or question 
| with the House; and the only reason why it 
| was done was because, in the then condition of 
affairs, there seemed to be a probability of so 
great delay in the reduction of taxes that we 
thought it was our duty to bring the subject 
_ before the Senate promptly. 

if two or three months ago a bill had been 
introduced and passed repealing all special 
taxes which are levied on the first day of this 
month it would have given a vast deal of relief 
| to our people. We are entirely able to do it. 
| These taxes are mainly levied in the month 
_ of May, and consequently willbe assessed for 
| the present year. Because of the long delay 
in these measures of relief the Senate com- 
mittee thought it proper to introduce and report 
a bill to reduce taxation, as we believed was 
| within our constitutional power. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. As the Sen- 
|| ator from Ohio is on this question, there is 
one point of the bill that did not occur to me 
when it was reported, in regard to which I 
desire to have his opinion. Ihave no doubt 
about our power to originate bills repealing 
taxes or reducing taxes. Clearly they cannot 
be bills for raising revenue; but in the bill 
introduced by the Committee on I‘inance there 
is a provision for the continuance of a tax 
which has expired by its own limitation. It 
has occurred to me that there may be some 
doubt about that, andI should like to hear the 
opinion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance upon it. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


Iam rather inclined to 
think that it is not within the power of the 


that has expired or will expire by its own limit- 
ation. There is the difficulty of presenting 
this subject in the Senate. I wish to deal with 
entire frankness with the Senate. There is no 
doubt about our power to reduce taxation, but 
there is doubt of our power to continue the 
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income tax after its expiration. In my jud 
ment it is necessary to maintain, for a ti; 
least, the income tax; and therefor 


og 
5 
a time at 
e I agree 


_ that it is better to postpone action on the Sen 


ate bill to reduce taxation until we have t] 
action of the House on the bill for that pur. 
pose since reported to the House. It now only 
remains to point out those taxes which jy the 
opinion of the Committee on Finance Ought 
to be repealed, and those that ought to be re. 
tained. 

I have had prepared for the benefit of ti. 
Senate a statement, now on your tables, show. 
ing the precise taxes that are proposed to jp 
repealed and the precise taxes proposed to he 
retained. ‘he first and most oppressive form 
of taxation, in my judgment most indefengjhj. 
in principle, most unusual in practice—indeed. 
I know of no country that levies it excep: 
our own, and certainly it was levied very much 
against my opinion, and, I may say, also of 
other members of the Committee on Finance— 
is the tax on sales, which yielded us last year 
$8,206,839 03. There is no objection to any 
kind of tax -that is not applicable to this. |; 
is atax on industry; it is a tax on the most 
careful, the most prudent, and the most ener. 
getic of our people ; it is a license tax, a tax oy 
employments. Itis a tax that requires espion- 
age, because it is estimated by the amount of 
sales, and every merchants’ books must be lia- 
ble to be investigated by the tax-gatherer. It js 
a tax that, in my judgment, ought to be the firs: 
of all repealed. it applies to dealers and man- 
ufacturers of all kinds—plumbérs, butchers, 
brokers, and various employments. 

The tax on gross receipts is also a mos! 
oppressive form of taxation. It applies to the 
gross receipts of corporations, trans portatioy 
companies, railroad and insurance companies. 
lf this tax was paid out of the accumulate: 
profits of those corporations it might be, in ti 
prosperous condition of our country, rigl) 
enough to continue it; but this tax is at onc 
charged over to the individual. Every pa 
senger that travels on a railroad pays this tax. 
The law so provides in words; and, indeed, i, 
some cases individuals pay several times th 
amount. The street railroad companies, ii 
order to cover the small fraction of a cent tax 
levied on them, have added one cent to their 
fare. Nearly all the stregt railroads in the 
United States have done so. So with insur: 
ance companies. ‘They alwaysadd theamoun' 
of the tax to the premium on insurance. This 
tax on gross receipts is, therefore, a tax on in- 
surance and on the transportation of persons. 
This tax on gross receipts yielded $6,300,{)05 
last year. That is proposed to be repealed. 

The taxes on legacies and successions have 
always been invidious andodious. Ifthey were 
taxes only upon collateral inheritances, as 
upon a grand-nephew who acquired an inher- 
itance by the death of a remote uncle, there 
would be no great sympathy for the subjects of 
the tax; but the great body of the tax is levied 
on the son who inherits from the father, the 
lineal issue or ancestor, the brother or sister. 
These classes of legatees pay more than two 
thirds ofit; and the lineal issue, son, daughter, 
or ancestor, pay nearly three fourths of ail the 
succession tax. So that these are taxes which 
are invidious and odious, and they are taxes 
most imperfectly collected. It would require 
an army of officers to perambulate this vas! 
country to find out who died, and what was the 
value of his real estate, and who inherited 1, 
whether by will or otherwise. So we propose 
to repeal these taxes. ‘They yielded about two 
and a half million dollars last year. 

The articles in schedule A, as it is called, 
billiard tables, carriages, gold plate, watches, 
&c., are next proposed to be relieved from tax. 
In principle and theory it would be well enoug 
to collect that tax, but it yields us less than 4 
million dollars, and it is proposed to abolish 
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It throws upon assessors a vast amount 
» work, and does not compensate for the ex- 
—neosof collection. We propose to repeal that, 
wd leave the watches and gold and silver plate, 
-pieh yield us very little,to the State authorities. 
‘The tax on passports, which is continued in 
a House bill, yields but $29,453. It is an 
nyidious tax, and there is no occasion for con- 
auing it; itistoosmall, 
rhe tax on salaries of United States em- 
yés is a grossly unequal tax as it is now 
eed; because a clerk whois employed in the 
‘yonartments here does not get the benefit of 
~ aduction for the rent, taxes, and other ex- 
emptions allowed to other incomes. It denies 
‘urown officers the same exemptions allowed 
all other persons on their income tax. It is 
roposed, therefore, by the Senate bill to repeal 
‘jistax by name, and to require the person re- 
eiving an income from the Government in the 
yay of salary to include it in his general return, 
tbat if he pays an income tax, he pays an 
ocome tax on his salary at the same time that 
, paysit on other income. 
The tax on banks and bankers, and all the 
ecial taxes, | may say, amounting to nearly 
-» million dollars, it is proposed to sweep 
entirely out of existence. 
lhe chief difference between the Senate bill 
wd the House bill to reduce taxes is that the 
House bill preserves a considerable number of | 
special taxes. The House bill proposes to 
retain the tax on banks and bankers, billiard- 
yms, bowling-alleys, brokers, claim agents, | 
and a vast number of others. The Finance 
Committee, however, were of opinion that it 
was better to strike out the whole list of spe- 
cial taxes, excepting the taxes on whisky and 
tobacco. The result of this will be a reduction 
frevenue of about ten million dollars, but it | 
gives vast relief to every branch of industry. 
[here is no tax so unequal, with perhaps the | 
exception of the tax on sales, as this tax called 
the special or license tax. It levies the same 
rate on the poor lawyer who travels twenty 
miles for a fee of ten dollars as it does on the 
lawyer of the highest rank in the profession, 
like Mr. Evarts, or any one whose income is 
thirty or forty thousand dollars a year. It is 
impossible to continue this system of taxation | 
without continuing gross inequality. The Fi- |) 
nance Committee, therefore, propose to repeal || 
ihe whole mass of these taxes. The result will | 
be to throw out of employment, in our judg- 
ment, nearly two thirds of all the assistant 
assessors and deputy collectors in the United 
States, diminishing largely the machinery for 
the collection of taxes, and abolishing at one | 
troke nearly all the taxes that come home to 
ihe people of the United States. We propose, || 
also, to modify the income tax, which I will | 
explain more fully hereafter. \| 
this reduction, according to the plan pro- || 
posed by the Committee on Finance, is, upon |) 
the basis of last year’s returns, $43,597,774; | 
‘ upon the basis of the actual receipts for 
the current year would be $46,000,000. My || 
own impression is that to this there ought to be | 
\dded the repeal of the tax on gas, which | 
yielded $2,000,000, and the repeal of the stamp 
‘ax On receipts and various forms of minor 
stamps, amounting to about two million dollars || 
more, making an aggregate reduction of about 
‘itty million dollars. This would then sweep out 
ol existence all the taxes levied by the internal | 
revenue service upon everything except spirits, | 
tovacco, fermented liquors, larger stamps, and | 
«small income tax, leaving unrepealed taxes to 
the amount of $116,441,000. 
_ the tax on spirits yields us about fifty mil- | 
‘on dollars a year; and in my judgment it 
ought to be made to yield $60,000,000, and 
gradually increased as frauds are cut off and 
consumption goes on. The tax on tobacco is | 
constantly increasing in its yield. It is now | 
530,000,000. And these two taxes on spirits || 








| to devise new systems of taxation. 
‘| a vast deficit, and the credit of that powerful 


and tobacco, together with the tax on fer- 
mented liquors, over six million dollars, are 
paid without complaint in every part of the 
United States. I have no doubt the system 
of collecting these taxes can be simplified. 
My own judgment, after careful examination 


| of the whole subject, is that while the rate of 


taxation ought not to be increased, the man- 
ner of taxing can be simplified and changed 
very much indeed. But at any rate the com 
mittee do not propose to interfere with any 
tax now levied on whisky, tobacco, or beer, 
leaving them to stand on the present system 


| of taxation until we can have time to make a 


careful and full revision of the whole system. 


The tax on spirits is now levied in four dif- | 


ferent forms: first, a tax of tifty cents a gallon; 
next, atax of four dollars a barrel; next, a spe- 
cial tax on sales; and again, on liquor dealers, 
yielding on the average about seventy cents a 
gallon. It may be that after a short expe- 


| rience it may be found better to combine all 


these taxes and levy them at once. We do not 


| propose to interfere either with the amount or 


the mode and manner of collecting these taxes. 
They will be left undisturbed for the present. 

The bill of the Committee on Finance strips 
the revenue service of the vast machinery, 


which in the nature of things interferes with | 


the daily business of life, and disbands or re- 
moves from sight the army of revenue officers. 


| The taxes on spirits and tobacco will be col- 


lected at the distilleries and manufactories— 
the stamp tax collects itself—and the income 


| tax is an annual ussessment, similar to the 
annual tax on personal property levied by the | 


States. The appearance of the tax collector 
will only be necessary in the few special sub- 
jects of taxation still retained. The income 
tax will be acquiesced in as the tribute of 


| property for the services and sacrifices of the 


brave men who saved our country. 

There has been a great deal of clamor against 
the income tax. It is the same clamor that 
induced the Parliament of England in 1816 and 
1817 to repeal the income tax. When a little 


' colloquy occurred here the other day between 


the honorable Senator from California [ Mr. 
CASSERLY]| and myself on that subject, I told 
him that when the proper time came | would 
show that this tax was sustained by principle, 
by writers on political economy, by the expe- 
rience of Great Britain, and that it is just, and 
the most just and equitable tax that is now 


| levied by the United States of America, with- 


out an exception. 
that promise. 

Mr. President, what is the basis of taxation ? 
As laid down by the great author of political 
economy, Adam Smith, it is that a man ought 
to pay exactly according to his income. That 
axiom was laid down before the income tax 
was devised by William Pitt. Every man ought 
to pay according to his income. All the dis- 
tinctions that are endeavored to be made now 
were then pointed out. The first time the 
income tax was levied in England was ia 1797. 


I propose to make good 


Sir William Pitt, when driven by the sad neces- | 


sities of the war with France, was called upon 
There was 


nation was struggling. He first proposed in 
1797 what is called assessed taxation, taxes on 


'| land and property—to take what a man was 


worth and levy atax onthat. It was found efter 
one or two years’ experiment that it entirely 
failed, for there were gross frauds committed, 
and it was impossible to ascertain the exact 
value of a man’s property, and this system of 
assessed taxes was abandoned. 

Thenit was, after an elaborate speech, which 
meets and answers every objection that has 
since been made to the income tax in practice, 
that he proposed a tax of ten per cent. on all 
the incomes of Great Britain. After a debate 
running through days and weeks the income tax 
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wasadopted. lor years such a tax was levied 
Britain, falling alone upon the 
wealthy people of that kingdom. Por two 
years, | believe, it was maintained at that rate, 
and then lowered about the time of the peace 
of Amiens, and then raised again; and during 
the whole war, with very little variation, there 
was an income tax levied of ten per cent. on 
all the incomes of Great Britain; and during 
that time, as history shows, there was vast and 
unequaled prosperity in Nngland. 

Atter the war was over a great clamor for 
repeal of the income tax came from the prop- 
erty-holders of Great Britain. They said that 
during the war they had paid the income tax 
willingly, because they feared the aggressions 
of the French democracy more than taxation. 
They were willing to pay an income tax to pre- 
serve their privileges and immunities. After 
the war was over they then insisted on piling 
all the burdens of Government on consump- 
tion, which isatax on the poor. They repealed 
the income tax and assessed nearly all taxes 
on excises and imports. They said the true sub- 
ject of taxation was not property or income, 
butconsumption. Well, whatis atax on con 
sumption? Why, sir, you or | use as much 
tea, coffee, and sugar as the wealthiest man in 
the United States. It takes just as much to 
satisfy our wants and the wants of the poorest 
of our citizens as the richest. A tax on con 
sumption, therefore, is in its nature an un 
equal tax; you cannot make it equal. = It 
takes a greater proportion of the earnings o1 
income of the poor man to pay taxes for the 
absolute necessaries of life than it does for the 
articles cousumed by Mr. Astor or Mr. Stewart. 

The only discrimination in our tax laws that 
will reach wealthy men as against the poorer 
classes of people is the income tax. ‘There 
is no other tax on property levied by the Uni 
ted States of America. The tax on legacies 
and successions, which was in the nature of a 
property tax, is about to be repealed by the 
agreement of the committees of both House 
and the income tax is the only tax levied by us 
that bears upon property in any shape or man 
ner. All the rest of our taxes, both interna 
and external, are taxes on consumption. 

Now, according to every true theory o 
taxation, a large portion of the taxes ough 
to fall upon property or income derived trom 
property. We cannot levy a property tax 

under our system, because the Constitution 
| requires the property tax to be apportioned 
among the States according to population. 
As this would be grossly and manifestly un 
equal to the new States and new communitie 
the only mode in which we can reach propert 
is by an income tax; and therefore it is that 
the income tax is paid by comparatively f 
persons in the large cities. I do not find faul: 
with them because they complain of it; but ti 
they would see that it was their property and 
their rights and their income that was saved 
by the operation of the war, and that most of 
the people who pay the taxes on consumption 
necessarily pay nine tenths of all the taxe 








——————————————— 


| 
| 


| 


the property-holders and wealthy people o! 
this country ought not to complain if we deem 
it necessary to maintain this tax even at five 
per cent., instead of, as we propose, at thre: 
per cent. 

The whole aggregate of our taxes, as I have 
shown you, is $393,000,000 ; and we levy only 
$37,000,000 of that upon property, or the in 
come from property. We levy nine tenths of 
all our taxes upon food and clothing and those 
things which are consumed by the use of them 
For property-holders, wealthy people, those 
who derive a large income from their pro 
fession or employment, from their brains 0: 
intellect, to complain of this tax, it seems to 
| me, is very unjust. 
| Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the 
| honorable Senator from Ohio whether he places 
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this tax upon income in the category of a direct 
or indirect tax? 
matter in the abstract somewhat, and I should 
like an answer to that question, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That question could only 
have any bearing in considering that clause of 
the Constitution which requires direct taxes to 
jeapportioned among the States. It has already 
been decided by the Supreme Court that direct 
taxes within the meaning of the Constitution 
are taxes upon land and slaves; so that I say 
an income tax, although always in the books 
iaid down as a direct tax, is, in the language of 
our Constitution, an indirect tax, an ‘‘ excise.’’ 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe it is an admitted 
proposition that the rents of lands are to be 
regarded aslandsthemselves. I never knew that 
proposition doubted as a legal one. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I was out when the Senator 
from Ohio commenced his remarks, and I de- 
sire to ask him, if he will allow me, at what 
sum does he put the exemption? It is now 
S1,000, 
to change that? 

Mr. SUERMAN. I will explain the plan of 
ihe committee a little more when I get through 
with the argument in regard to the history of 
this income tax and the authorities. I have 
carefully read the various debates in Parlia- 
ment, where the income tax has been discussed 
much more elaborately and much more in de- 
tail than it has been here; and every point that 
was made in the casual remarks here on the 
income tax have been met by some of the ablest 
minds of England. 

Now, I propose to read a few extracts from 
some of the debates in Parliament, and these 
extracts will be a sufficient answer to the 
alleged hardships of the income tax, and what 
are called its inequalities and difliculties of 
collection. I will first read what Mr. Pitt said 
in regard to this tax when he first proposed it, 
which goes back to the very origin of it, Decem- 
ber 14, 1798: 

“As to the criterion of the general tax, it has like- 
wise been objected to the details that the application 
is unequal in respect to the nature of income, its 
duration, &e.”’ 

This was one point made by the Senator from 
New York in the colloquy we had the other day. 


“The honorable gentleman says thatif two persons 
have cach £590 per annum, one of whom derives his 


income from land and the other from industry, they | 


ought not to be both taxed equally at £50.” 
‘That was the ten per cent. : 


** He assumes that each having £450 ayear left the | 


impost is unequal. What does the new tax do? Are 


they not left in relation to each other precisely as | 
Ihe tax creates no new inequal- 


they were before? 
ity. The justice or injustice remains precisely as it 
was. To complain of this inequality is to complain 
of the distribution of property; it is to complain of 
the constitution of society.’’ 

Again, Mr. Pitt says: 

“To think of taxing these two species of incomes 
in a different ratio would be to attempt what the 
nature of society will not admit, what has never 
been practiced in the course of four thousand years. 
But on what foundation does this principle, which 


the honorable gentleman has broached, rest? Where | 


is the clear inequality on which he so vehemently 
insists? Is the industry of the artist, the manufac- 
turer, the mechanic less the creature of the protection 
of law, less involved in the great contest in which 
we are engaged, less likely to be overthrown in any 
disasters of the State than the income which arises 
from land?” 


Mr. Pitt further says: 


I] 


He is now discussing the | 


| 


answer is justly applicable in thecase where the rea- 
son why fixed property should contribute more is 


| founded on its supposed permanency in opposition 


Does the Finance Committee propose | 





“It is objected still that itis unjust that the man 


who has an annuity or an income, the fruit of his 
labor, should pay in the proportion of a man who 
has the same revenue from fixed property. This ob- 
jection is altogether a fallacy. A permanent estate, 
which is represented as never dying, and, as it were, 
the property of a man after his death, contributes on 
every exigency which may occur; the income from 
laber and industry is extinguished; it contributes 
but once; itis no longer the property of the same 
person; while the other, which is considered as the 
same property, is subject to renewed demands.”’ 


A permanent income is subjected to a per- 
manent yearly tax, while a perishable income 
is only subject to one tax. 


“This reasoning may be thought refined, but the 








—————————— 


to the fleeting character of the other. How, then, is 


it possible to discriminate between the various kinds | 


of property; or to enter into the details which could 
alone coabie 

without an investigation more oppressive, a disclos- 
ure more extensive than anything which the bill 
permits? How much safer is it to submit to those 
inequalities which are the lot of man, and which 
it is not the business, nor is itin the power of schemes 
of finance to correct? Could we even indulge the 
wish to correct these inequalities which arise out of 


the very nature of society, is this the legislative || 


remedy? Let us then forbear to attempt what is 
perhaps beyond the power of human legislation to 
correct,”’ 


This is a sufficient answer to the objection 
made that the income derived from professional 
employment ought to pay a less tax than an 
income derived from land. Income derived 
from land is perpetually taxed year after year 


'| in the land itself, while the income derived 


from personal profits or from professional em- 
ployment perishes by the payment of one tax. 

I stated that after the close of the war with 
France the English income tax was repealed ; 
and it was not until 1842, when England had 
been drifting always to leeward, with her debt 
always increasing, when there was an actual 
deficiency of some £2,000,000, and it became 
necessary to revise the whole system of taxa- 
tion, that Sir Robert Peel had the courage, in 
two houses of Parliament which represented 
nothing but property, for property is enthroned 
in Parliament, tocome forward and propose an 
income tax and stake his political life on it. 
He turned his back, as is well known, on his 
political friends and proposed a renewal of the 
income tax, in order to relieve the masses of 
the people from the weight of taxes upon con- 
sumption—corn, food, &c. [rom the speech 
which he made on that occasion I will read 
brief extracts. Sir Robert Peel said in the 
House of Commons, March 11, 1842: 


**T will now state what is the measure which I 
propose, under a sense of public duty and a deep 
conviction that it is necessary for the public inter- 
est; and impressed at the same time with an equal 
conviction that the present sacrifices which I call on 
you to make will be amply compensated ultimately in 
a pecuniary pointof view, and much more than com- 
pensated, by the effect they will havein maintaining 
public credit and the ancient character of this coun- 
try. Instead of looking to taxation on consumption, 
instead of reviving the taxes on salt or on sugar, it 
is my duty to make an earnest appeal to the pos- 
sessors of property for the purpose of repairing this 
mighty evil. I propose, fora time at least—and I 
never had occasion to make a proposition with a 
more thorough conviction of its being ene which the 
public interest of the country required—I propose 
that for a time to be limited the income of this coun- 
try should be called on to contribute a certain sum 
for the purpose of remedying this mighty and grow- 
ing evil.” : 

Again, he says: 

** In 1798, when the Drpapaste of this country were 
gloomy, the minister had the courage to propose and 
the people had the fortitude to adopt an income tax 
of ten percent. The income tax continued to the 
close ot the war in 1802; and in 1803, after the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, a duty of five per cent. 
was placed upon property. It was raised in 1805 to 
six and one quarter per cent., and in 1806 again to 
ten per cent.; and so it continued to the end of the 
war. I propose that the duty to be laid upon prop- 
erty shall not exceed three per cent., or, as [ said 
before, exactly £2 18s. 4d., being seven pence in the 
pound. Under the former tax all incomes below £60 
were exempt from taxation, andon incomes between 
£60 and £150 the tax was on a reduced rate. I shall 
propose that from the income tax [ now recommend 
all incomes under £150 shall be exempt.”’ 


The objection which Sir Robert Peel was 
answering at the close of this extract was that 
the income tax was only a war tax; and he 
answered it precisely as I answer in regard to 
our tax, that the income tax is still a war tax. 
But for the war no internal duties need be 
levied. The whole of them are war taxes. It 
is one of the misfortunes of war that taxation 
continues long after the war has ended. If 
the pene of this country would simply agree 
to pay the pensionsincurred by the war I should 
be perfectly willing to compromise in that way. 
If a sufficient income tax was now levied on 
property to pay what is paid by the Govern- 


you to apply any scale of exemption | 
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ment to the maimed and diseased gs 
the country, their widows and thei 
it would be the least that the property of 4) 

country could do. The answer of Sir Rober 
Peel in that case was that all taxes for the 
ment of the interest on the public debt nal 
war taxes. The taxes of peace are very lj ee 
Sir Henry Goulburn, in answer to that i 
tion, said in the House of Commons, Sa i 
18, 1842: r 


But the right honorable gentleman said the ;, 
come tax ought never to be imposed except under 
the condition of war. What, however, was this fy, 
ciful distinction as towar? The tax was not imposed 
because they were at war, but because they wer, 
involved in difliculty with respect to raising cae. 
enue, because they were involved in debt, and he. 
—_-v were bound to extricate themselves from 

ebt. 


But there is another argument often useq 
against the income tax, that it operates yp. 
justly upon different classes. Upon that point 
let me read another extract from the same 
speech of Sir Henry Goulburn, which I think 
covers that matter very well: 


“Then the right honorable gentleman had talkeq 
about the injustice of the proposed tax, as not press. 
ing in the same way on different classes. * Upjus; 
unequal,’ cried the right honorable gentleman, Why 
this was the very language which he had seen in ¢\\: 
streets on the placards of some low, weekly papers. 
‘No income tax, no inequality, no injustice.’ [twas 
impossible not to be sensible that taxation must be 
necessarily an evil. It was impossible, in the pres- 
ent state of society, to impose any tax (so compli- 
cated and so artificial were the relations and tho 
interests of the community) without pressing with 
greater force on oneclass or on another. Nor would 
he say that an income tax was exempt from this 
objection, applying as it did equally to all taxes, 
But look at the articles of taxation which the righ 
honorable gentleman himself proposed. How did 
they operate? Did they press equally on all classes’ 
Did they not press more heavily on the lower and 
the middle classes, to whom they were necessary’ 
Was it not in the power of the higher and richer 
classes often to relinquish articles which their infe- 
riors in society must consume’? Was it, then, fair to 
tax equally articles necessary to one class, luxuriou 
to another? 

“The excise duties, for instance, appeared in some 
respects oppressive or unequal in their operations, 
with a considerable degree of domestic inquisition, 
all of which had been and would be characterized a: 
exceedingly vexatious. All the eloquence which tle 
right honorable gentleman had used against the in 
come tax had been used in former times by those 
who had pointed out the excise duties as containing 
every possible vice; and of this the right honorable 
gentleman might be assured, that all the accusations 
which he had brought against the property tax would 
be repeated from time to time against any tax that 
might be invented, certain as it must be to affect 
some particular interests. Let not the House sup- 
pose that in bringing this measure forward as essen- 
tial to the interests of the country the Government 
had not been fully sensible of the difficulties under 
which they would have to labor, had not been quit 
aware that when they struck at the incomes of the 
country they should excite a feeling to a considera- 
ble extent against the measure and the administra- 
tion. But they knew enough of the patriotism of the 
country to believe that whatever might be the feel- 
ings of individuals, there was yet abundantly sut- 
ficient of respect for national honor, of affection for 
our constitution, and of determination to uphold it 
to counteract particular objections, and to induce the 
people to sustain cheerfully a tax levied on the prin- 
ciple of burdening as little as possible the poorer and 
the working classes.” 


I will now read another extract from Sir 
Robert Peel’s second speech, because this 
debate is memorable, not only in point of time, 
but in point of influence, upon English politics. 
In his speech of March 18, 1842, he said: 


“If in atime of peace—atime of European peace 
you have a large deficiency to supply, and considet 
it more just that the affluent classes shall supply it, 
rather than pressing upon the poor by taxing art- 
cles of consumption, adopt that course, and do not 
be afraid of what foreign countries may think o! 
your resources.” 


One argument against the income tax in 
England was that it would be a confession 0! 
weakness by Great Britain to levy an income 
tax. Again, he says: 
__“ With such a deficiency as I have pointed out, 18 
it better, then, to call upon the income of the country 
to supply it, or to tax articles of general consump- 
tion?’ 7. *¢ * * “Mr. Pitt, wishing to 
affect the property of the country, produced a piesa 
by which the assessed taxes paid at a preceding perio: 
should be considered the test of property. He trie 
to obtain aten per cent, income tax by that crite 
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but he was obliged to abandon it, and my be- 
that a house tax would be much more unjust 
ts operation than an income tax. The objection 
» the income tax 1s that it is inquisitorial. I donot 
vay the objection; but apart from that I feel it to 
“one of the best taxes that can be imposed. Three 
or cent. in the present condition of the country is 
Peolutely necessary to procure the supply, and I 
~ ake the proposition from a firm conviction that it 
will be infinitely less onerous and more j ust than any 
ther tax. a) bee : 

ND settled opinion is that the burden will be less 
-han that arising from any other tax we could devise.’ 
Te x * * * & + % Po te 

“| do trust, however, that this tax will not becon- 
iomned upon individual cases Of hardship, but that 
‘ho House will rather attend to general results, and 
‘girly consider whether any other tax equally just 
~an be found which will be equally effectual in rais- 
ne the required supply for the public exigency.” 
= * # x & * * * z 


rion: 


jef 18 


& 


* 3 


“Tf there is to be an income tax at all it must be 
wyitormly laid upon all income, and in no case what- 
-vyer can L allow a distinction to be drawn.” 

2 * * ad a a ae oh * th 

“The more I look at this question, the more I con- 
der the amount of the sum to be raised, the more 

wnfident am [ that the best measure now to be 
opted is to resort to a tax upon income, rather 
‘han to impose a tax upon those articles of excise 
nd customs to which [ have referred.” ‘ * 
. * “| believe that such an attempt would far 
more disturb the application of capital and the oper- 
ations of active industry than will a call upon each 
ndividual to pay three pounds out of every £100. I 
have a strong conviction that the great mass of the 
jower classes will consider the voluntary determin- 
ation of Parliament to accept for themselves and to 
impose upon the wealth of the country this tax for 
the purpose of relieving its burdens—I have astrong 
conviction that it will be generally hailed on the 
nart of the country as a strong proof of the determ- 
ination of the upper classes to bear their fair share 
of taxation.” 


Again, Sir Robert Peel says : 


“The first objection of that honorable gentieman, 
the member for Liskeard, was a curious one. He 
objected to the tax because the people would be en- 
bled to see What was taken out of their pockets. 
Now, this is exactly so. An income tax is very sen- 
sibly felt in its operation. Taxes on articles do not 
some home so directly.’”’ ™ - * + ™ 

“You say that income derived from fixed prop- 
rty ought to be made subject to the tax I propose, 
but that in‘ecome ‘drawn from professional exertion 
and the operations of trade ought not to be taxed, 

artly owing to the inquisitorial nature of the tax 

self and partly from the nature of such property. 
But is it meant that the officer on half pay should 
contribute to the tax, and that the physician of 
£9,000 or £10,000 a year should not? You say that 
terminable annuities ought not to pay-the same rate 
as landed proprietors; but would you say that a 
widow who has a jointure, a fixed sum per annum, 
which terminates with her life, would you say that 
he should pay the same amount?” 

: * cd *& a 2 a * ae a 

“Then, sir, lam told that another great objection 
tothis taxis that it encourages perjury and fraud; 
but { should like to know what is the tendency of 
indirect taxation. I should like to know what is 
ihe tendency of exciseduties. Ishould like to know 
what is the tendeney of all the excise regulations as 
to distilleries. Taxation, I take it, is inevitable. 
faxes we must have. Sir,] perfectly agree withthe 
honorable and learned member for Bath that nothing 
can be more frivolous or absurd than the- extreme 
sensitiveness as to what a man’s income may be. 
believe that a very good estimate is usually formed 
of the state of men’s circumstances by those who 
care about inquiring into other men’s property and 
the state of theircredit.” * _ * * “And 
isto the terrors of the inquisition which I propose 
into men’s private affairs, it is mere folly, if men 
will only act honestly and make dona jide returns.” 

P i * * ae * * we * 


_ Formy own part I entertain a higher opinion of 
‘he integrity and fair dealing of the people of this 
country than to suppose that an advantage of such 
in amount as £2 i8s.in the £100 could operate as a 
temptation to perjury and fraud. 

Che measure which I now propose is founded on 
reason and justice.” 


Again, Sir Robert Peel says that— 


“A tax upon income was the basis of his financial 
policy, and he meant to defend that principle to the 


utmost,”’ 

On this occasion the income tax was again 
renewed at three per cent., and from that 
ume to this, a period now of nearly thirty years, 
the income tax has been retained by a vote of 
Parliament, renewed from time to time, and 
‘Snow a part of the fixed financial policy of 
Great Britain. Sir, it was the income tax 
imposed at the time by the proposition of Sir 
Robert Peel that enabled England to repeal 
her corn laws, her tax on food. It was the 














first beginning of the great prosperity she has 
had for the last twenty years. This tax was 
carried, as I said before, in the House of Lords, 


and in the House of Commons, where every | 


member represented property rather than per- 


sons, and where the whole House of Commons | 


was elected by about one million voters, instead 
of as in this country, where we have seven 
million voters. 
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/ on precarious incomes should be lower than 


My honorable friend from California referred || 


me the other day to Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone as being against the income tax; 
and yet they have supported it and maintained 


it. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, being at | 


the head of the British Government in different 
periods of time, have sustained it throughout. 
! have here copious extracts from speeches 
made by Mr. Gladstone on this subject. In 
the debate in the House of Commons, on the 


| 23d of May, 1853, Mr. Gladstone said: 
“T only wish to remind the committee that the | 


main objects which the Government have in view in 


proposing the renewal of the income tax for a con- | 


siderable time are these two: in the first place, to 
give stability to our system of finance; and in the 


second place, to put the tax uponsuch a footing, and | 


so regulate its provisions by a progressive descent of 
the rate, as may bring it to a point in which it will 
probably be in the power of Parliament to part with 
it altogether, if so disposed.” 


Again: 
“He knew no more dangerous and democratic 
principle than that taxes should be laid on persons 


in easy circumstances only. The House must look 
to the relative ability of men to bear taxation.’’ 


Again, on the 6th of June, 1853, he said: 


“All persons knew that one of the great dangers | 
by whieh the income tax was beset was the exemp- | 


tions by which it was accompanied. ‘The considera- 
tion on which exemptions had been formerly justi- 
fied was that there was a certain point in the pro- 
gress down the scale of direct taxation beyond which 
it was not advisable to pass. ‘The sums to be levied, 
for instance, might be so small that they would not 
pay the cost of collection, or if they were collected 
the vexation attendingit would besuch that it would 
not be expedient to attempt it. When Mr. Pitt in- 
troduced the income tax he proposed sixty pounds 
as the limit, and between that sum and £200 he pro- 
posed a variety of graduations; he likewise intro- 
duced exemptions similarin nature to those proposed 
by the honorable and learned gentleman, namely, in 
tavor of married persons having a number of child- 
ren, and others in favor of the clergy, &c. 
gradually found out to be unwise to continue these 
exemptions, and whatever might have been the par- 


ticular privileges before enjoyed it was thereafter | 


determined to make one fixed exemption. Such was 
the act of 1842. When the income tax was first framed 
it was on a very complex basis, and the lesson which 
experience had taught was that it was wise to get rid 
of all graduations, and simplify distinctions as much 
as possible.” . ” ° - “If he were asked 
why he stopped at £150 ayear, hisanswer was he did 
so because he tound that margin recognized by law, 
and because he found asystem already at work which 
embraced such a limitation; and he would impress 
upon the House that in matters of this kind a very 
little experience was worth a great deal of abstract 
reasoning.” . * . * ** He defied him 
to prove that the man with £400 a year was always 
better able to bear the tax than the man only in 
receipt of £100 a year.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking of the inequality 
of the income tax, said: 

**In the main I admit what is stated with respect 
to those inequalities. I think, however, that upon 
a minute and careful examination we shall find that 


taxes have likewise many gross inequalities in their 
operation, which, however, are veiled and concealed 


in a very considerable degree, while those of the || 


income tax have, at any rate, the merit of being tol- 
erably patent on an examination of the case. 


Mr. Hubbard said, in the same debate, as to 
the inquisitorial nature of the income tax: 


“The complaints made against it.on thatscore were, 
in his opinion, somewhat exaggerated, because, after 
all, the statement of a man’s income, which was ren- 
dered necessary in the process of its collection, need 
be made only to avery few persons, who were bound 
to be secret and discreet in the performance of their 
official functions.” 


Mr. Gladstone again said, as to the idea that 
an equal rate of income tax is unjust: 

**T have always felt that that sentimentis not sup- 
ported by reason; and such has been the opinion of 


much greater men who have had to deal with this 
tax.’’ 


Mr. Gladstone, on the 23d of April, speak- 





It was | 





that on permanent incomes, said: 


“Tfa man is not able to pay hisincome tax, neither 
can he afford the duty on tea and sugar. The two 
stand exactly on the same footing, and the same 
argument applies to each. The tax is objectionable 
because it leads to fraud, a charge which, I am sorry 
to say, experience convinces me cannot be exagger- 
ated in its gravity and extent. But with all these 
disadvantages it is after all a tax,as the country 
feels, which is founded on principle, and the fact 
that it has existed so long with equal rates is ot 
itself a great advantage. WhenlI said lately that 
the back suited itself to the burden, I did not 
mean to say that the burden ceased to be a burden, 
but that in matters of taxation usage and tradition 


| are of great practical importance, and that novelty 


in asubject of difficulty is of itself, though not acon 
clusive, aserious objection. This equality of the tax 
on equal incomes is a principle for the purpose otf 
taxation, and if we depart from it we must try to 
find some other. On what other principle can we 
stand?” 


Two committees of the House of Commons, 


‘| one in 1850 and another in 1861, who spent a 
| long time in investigations of propositions for 
| amending the income tax law, both made no 


| report, having concluded that the law as itstood 


was as good a one as could be framed. 
In 1864 the House of Commons voted down 
the following resolution : 


** Resolved, That the inequalities and injustice 
attending the operation of the existing property and 
income tax disqualify it for being continually reim- 
posed in its present form as one of the means for 
levying the national revenue.” 


The present chancellor of the exchequer, 


Hon. R. Lowe, said in the House of Commons, 
March 16, 1869: 


‘**Thereal evil of the income tax, in my judgment, 
is not that it is levied in a partial manner on land or 
realized property or profits of trade, but thut, from 
the necessity of the case, persons having such income 
as thatineluded inschedule D are judges in their own 
cause, and that this in many instances holds out a 


| temptation to those persons to give too favorable an 


interpretation of the amount of their liability. But 
to say that there is an objection to income tax is only 
to say that this tax is a tax; for the ingenuity of the 
human mind never did ard never will devise a tax 
to which there are not objections more than plaus! 
ble, and which would be absolutely convincing and 
irresistible if taxation were not a necessity.”’ 


Again, in presenting to the House of Com- 
mons the budget on Monday, April 11, 1870, 


| he said: 


**T have received many deputations respecting the 
income tax, and I concede that a good deal may be 
said against this tax; but as I am not prepared with 
a substitute for it, | must continue the tax at such a 
moderate rate as will make it tolerable to those who 


| pay it, preferring to give them a little uneasiness 


| 
| 





and discomfort than to strike out so great and use- 
ful a branch of ‘revenue. [*‘Hear!’ ‘Hear!’)” 

I might also read from various writers on 
political economy on this subject, John Stuart 
Mill among the rest. In the second volume of 
his Political Economy, page 398, speaking of 
the conditions necessary for making this tax 
consistent with justice, he says: 


“1. That incomes below a certain amount should 
be altogether untaxed.” 


We exempt $1,000. 
‘9 That incomes above the limit should be taxed 


|! only in proportion to the surplus by which they 


exceed the limit.” 
We allow the same deduction of $1,000 from 
all incomes. “ 


“3. That all sums saved from income and invested 
should be exempt from tax.’”’ 


That also is provided for in our proposition. 
Then he proceeds : 
**An income tax fairly assessed on these principles 


| would be, in point of justice, the least exception 


able of all taxes. The objection to it in the present 
low state of public morality is the impossibility o! 
ascertaining the real incomes of the contributors. 


| The supposed hardship of compelling people to dis 
| elose the amount of their incomes oug 


it not, in my 
opinion, to count for mueb.” * * * * 

** Notwithstanding, too, what is called the inquis 
itorial nature of the tax, no amount of inquisitorial 
power which would be tolerated by a people the 
most disposed to submit to it, could enable the rev 
enue officers to assess thetax from actual knowledge 
of the circumstances of contributors.” 


Here we have the testimony of this distin 
guished writer on political economy, broadly 


ing on a resolution to the effect that the tax || in favor of the continuance of the income tax, 
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and he has repeatedly, as a member of the 
[iouse of Commons, voted for it, 

But. to come back to some of our own au- 
Mr. Amasa Walker, lecturer on polit- 
ical economy in Amherst College, has written 

very good work on the Science of Wealth, 
n which he says, at page 822; 


thors. 


It is unnecessary to say that this tax is in perfect | 


ordance with the first maxim laid down by Adam || ple who pay our income tax, and yet keep 


“mith, ‘that every man should be taxed according 
, the revenue he derives under the State,’ and also 
‘onsistent with every other principle we have stated. 
i: is ‘clear and plain’ to the contributor and every 
ther person. The income tax-payer knows when 
ud how much he pays, and it can be collected as 
onveniently and economically as any other.” 
a * “e a ” a 


+ + * 


Of all modes of taxation this is the most just and 
equitable. Every man can afford to pay according 
to his income, and ought to do so. There is no other 
perfect standard of taxation; none other which does 
not inflict more or less hardship and injustice.” 

* * ” + o * * * ae * 


“Were it to supersede all other forms of taxation | 


perfect equality would be established. Property and 
labor would bear each its just share of the public 
burdens,” 


Sir, if we could devise a system of taxation 
that levied upon the aggregate income of ail 


the people of the United Statesa fair and right- | 


ful tax, it would be, as Mr. Walker says, the 
best of our taxes. He says further : 

‘** The objection to this form of taxation is the difli- 
culty of ascertaining what a person’s actual income 
is. In the first place, itissaid that many do not know 
their own affairs so as to be able to state their true 
income, There is doubtless inuch of truth in this; 
hut the very fact that such a tax is certain to be en- 
forced every year will, in a short time, remove this 
difliculty to a considerable extent, because men will 
be compelled so to keep their accounts as to know 
what they gain or lose. The operation of the law in 
this respect therefore is favorable to private interest,’’ 

* 4 7 By + ae a ~ * * 

**Secondly, it is said that some men will be dis- 
honest in their disclosures and statements, and there- 
fore a correct result cannot be reached. That many 
men are dishonest there can be no doubt; but when 
the law taxing incomes is regularly enforced from 
yearto year the difficulty of concealment on the part 
of the tax-payer is constantly increasing. His neigh- 
bors and competitors in business have an eye upon 
him if they believe he is making false statements, 
and he cannot long escape detection.”’ 

_ * a * * a = +. ~ t 

“The immense difference between the reported 
incomes of the United States in 1864 and those of 1863, 
even after allowing for the general rise of prices, 
serves to give an idea of the advance that will nat- 
uraily be made in the application of the income tax,”’ 

And I may say here that under the same law 
every year the income tax is being increased, 
although the actual income of the country is 
being diminished. [Every year that the law is 
enforced we are getting nearer and nearer to a 
true and accurate income tax. 

Mr. Walker says further: 

“The third objection made is that men do not 
always like to have their incomes known. ut why 
should they not? We have already said thatin the 
matter of taxation all are copartners, having a pro 
rata interest; what one does not pay another must. 
All therefore may rightfully demand such inform- 
ation as shall furnish the means of assessing a cor- 
rect tax.” ° - . . s . ° ® 

Qur purpose is to show that so far as practicable 
it (the income tax) is the most just and economical 
mode of raising a revenue.” 

_ Under the head of ‘State taxation,’’ Mr. 
Walker says : 

_ That much hardship may often result from tax- 
ing credits as well as property is undoubtedly true; 
but that only affords additional evidence that the 
income-tax principle is the only correct one.’’ 

Aud again: 

* The income-tax principle, if universally adopted, 
while it would doubtless relieve poll-tax payers of 
their present taxation would at the same time bring 
their interests into harmony with those of property 


tax-payers, and thus promote the general welfare of 
the public,” 


I might also read from another author, a 
citizen of Massachusetts, Mr. A. L. Perry, 
professor in Williams College, who says, in his 
Political Economy, page 444: 

“An income tax, if the exact amount of income 


couldin allcases be ascertained, would be a perfectly 
unexceptionable form of taxation.’’ 


Again: 
“The income lawat present in force in the United 


States has perhaps been subject to less complaint than 
the man turers’ tax and other forms of indirect 





taxation; and it is becoming more and more pro- 
ductive every year, as the forms are perfected,”’ Xe. 


Mr. President, if Congress should now re- 


rich as contradistinguished from the poor; if 


| we higgle about the tax that is paid by the 


two hundred and seventy-three thousand peo- 


upon the people the taxes upon their sales, the 
special taxes upon their employments, and all 


'the burdens that now rest upon every article 


to under circumstances much less 


consumed by the poor, it will be asorry spec- 
tacle. An English Parliament, when appealed 


ifficult, 


| maintained for twenty years in war a tax 








| to notice. 


approaching ten per cent. on incomes. After 
the war was over they tried the other policy. 
They again renewed the tax and levied it at the 
rate of from one to three or four per cent. for 
nearly thirty years more. And now, when we 
are paying $30,000,000 to our pensioners, when 
we are paying $126,000,000 to these capitalists 
as the interest upon the public debt, for them 
to complain of a tax of three per cent. upon 
their surplus income above $1,000, because it 
is inquisitorial, unjust, and unequal, does not 
speak well for the patriotism of those who do it. 

Most of the daily papers in the country seem 
to be united in the general complaint against 
the income tax. It is a very good evidence 
that they are all doing very well and paying 
very well, and they ought to be willing to pay 
their portion of the income tax. 

Now, sir, | could go on and produce a great 
mass of authority from the practice of other 
Governments, and I might prolong this part 
of my argument almost indefinitely. I say the 
most senseless and the most scandalous clamor 
that has been made in this country is this 
clamor against the income tax. While we are 
still levying a tax of five cents a pound on 
coffee, twenty-five cents a pound on tea, and 
three cents a pound on the sugar of the poor, 
levying a tax upon every employment of life, 
upon the sales of every little retail dealer, and 
sending our deputies all over this broad land 
to gather the little cents and dimes from them, 
for the people whose incomes are over $1,000 
to object to an assessment of three per cent. on 
their surplus incomes I think is scandalous. 

Mr. SCOTT. The assumption has been 
made throughout the Senator’s argument that 
the complaint comes only from those whose 
incomes exceed $1,000. 1 wish to state to him 
as a fact that I have received complaints from 
a gentleman who represents a very large body 
of widows and children in some of our cities, 
all of whose incomes are less than $1,000, and 
every one of whom has had to pay an income 
tax upon the dividends and interest which they 
receive from their stocks and bonds. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will bring me to 
another branch of the argument which [ intend 
I repeat that the maintenance of 
the income tax is an absolute necessity for any 
system of internal taxes. If the Senate and 
House should determine after full consideration 


| to repeal the income tax I shall favor the re- 


eal of all the taxes upon consumption that 

ear upon the great masses of the people. Ido 
not believe there is any such complaint about 
the income tax. If I had my own way I would 
retain the income tax at five per cent., making 
such modifications as would afford the proper 
exemptions; | would maintain the income tax 
at five per cent. on all incomes above $1,000, 
and then throw off these taxes upon consump- 
tion that do oppress the poor, and do take 
dollars out of the coffers of people who earn 
them by their daily work. 

Now, the operation of the law mentioned 
by my honorable friend from Pennsylvania is 
unjust, and ought to be corrected by the pro- 
posed measure. The operation of the income 
tax upon Government employés is unjust, be- 
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| footing as other incomes. 
_rived from corporations is now subject to ; 
_ peal the only tax that rests upon property, the || 
only tax that is drawn from the income of the | 
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cause it does not put their income on the Same 
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without the deductions allowed to other 
comes. Whyis that? It is because it is yy 
convenient for the Government to collect 
tax from corporations, and yet in that way wo 
do levy an income tax upon the income of th, 
widow and the poor derived from corporations 
and do an injustice. The income law ought 
to be corrected in that particular. Ifthe Sena:, 
is willing to go that far I should be very glad to 
see it corrected, and to allow all incomes. 


Ore 


the 


| whether derived from corporations or fryy, 


interest on bonds, to go into the general incom 
return and collect itall directly from the pergoy 
who receives it, giving all an equal exemption 

It has been proposed and is proposed in the 
House bill to increase the exemption from 
$1,000 to $1,500. I do not think that is righ; 
Itimay be popular. There are nowtwo hundred 
and seventy thousand people who pay income 
tax. If the exemption 1s raised to $1,500, only 
about one hundred and seventy thousand wi!) 
pay income tax, and one hundred thousand 
people will probably be relieved from the tax, 
But should they be? Is it just? Is it right? 
There is no reason for any exemption, excep 
the fact that the incomes of those who receiy: 
less than $1,000 per annum are necessary for 
their daily food and daily consumption. They 
pay taxes on their consumption which fully 
make up their share of the $1,000 exemption. 
When you go above $1,000 you reach a region 
where persovs are ‘‘ passing rich,’’ as Gold 
smith’s vicar says, ‘‘on £40 a year.”’ They 
are independent when they have $1,000 ne: 
income, after paying taxes and all the exemp- 
tions provided by the income law. [I do not, 
therefore, see any justice in raising the exem) 
tion, although I can see that it would be very 
popular with the one hundred thousand we), 
to-do people who would thus be relieved from 
the income tax, throwing the whole burde 
upon those who are of the wealthier class. 

If the income tax be now maintained at the 
rate proposed by the committee, of three pe 
cent. on all incomes above $1,000, including 
in the general income incomes derived frow 
corporations and from all other sources, the 
people will gradually become accustomed to 
the tax, and those who are called upon to pay 
it will pay it cheerfully. It will be a modeani 
manner of equalizing incomes from different 
sources, and will yield us from thirty to forty 
million dollars annually, probably enough to 
pay the pensioners who are now dependent 
upon our bounty. 

I have thus stated, I know very imperfectly, 
the general ideas that influenced the Commit 
tee on Finance in reporting this bill. The sub- 
stance of the whole is contained in the tabi 
which has been laid on the desks of Senators, 
and which I will add to my remarks. We pro 
pose to men about two thirds of the number 
of internal taxes, leaving nothing but the taxes 
on whisky, tobacco, fermented liquors, income, 
and stamps; repealing all the rest, and modily- 
ing the income tax and reducing it $14,000,000. 
This will leave in force about one hundred ant 
fifteen millions of internal revenue, which wi 
be ample, with the amount we collect from the 
duties on imported goods, to carry on the oper 
ations of the Government, pay the sinking fund, 
and leave us a surplus of from twenty-five to 
thirty millions annually. 

This is margin enough for an equal reductio’ 
in other taxes during the next session of Con 
gress, and this process of reduction will, I trust, 
continue until all the burdens of the war ar 
lifted from the industry of our people; and 
that will be left of a painful straggle will b: 
the increased strength and power and glory 
our country, compared wit ' 
fore the war, when internal faction continually 
threatened its overthrow. 
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Lteceipts and Lapenditures—Mr. 


, cing the internal revenue taxes collected in the United States 


Articles and occupation. 

































Rate of tax. 


ep ale led by Senate bill No. 890, and the amounts that are retained. 
| districts of the United States for the fiscal year 1869, 


Amount collected. 


$] »940 16 


175,078 52 
10,822 60 
120,718 20 
301,579 03 

2,366 39 


4,081,696 19 


9,055 51 


3,901,962 66 


1,619 77 


$8,206,839 03 








222,964 87 
205,441 00 


231,052 74 





—_ 0,998 82 


358,428 84 


142,405 46 


42,549 01 
20,680 03 


180,772 67 


—-_— 


$1,244,837 01 


$852,487 82 
182,167 38 


12,952 44 





3,796 91 
: 
* 





Sales. 
Apothee aries, annual sales over | , 
25,000, per ‘$1, Me ateknnipiacnwanncn seeceuenes cms $1 00 
Auet 10n sales.. | 1-l0 of Lpercent. 
Butchers, annual s sales over $25,000, 
per? $1, CD ccccccncove ecnscccevccccconccesesesesceus 1 00 
Brokers, cattle, spauel sales over 
$10,000, per OF BO vadencbkacslactvestessdqoess 1 00 
okers, Rea. 
. NSYAPIRE qx. scceccacsacvonsocarssnenscessescceneees 1-20 of 1 per cent. 
onfectioners, annual sales over 
$25,000, per $1,000.........0..00e Rsisee aeons 1 00 
Dealers, annu ual : sales over 300,000, 
per $1,000......rescescereeersreresnrseeeresees 1 00 
Dealers in liquor, annual sales (in- 
eluding other merchandise) over | 
$25,000, for every $1,000 sales of | 
other merchandise over such 
$95,000 ....s-csccsersscorscscsecsereseneveessoceenes 1 00 
Manufacturers of articles not other- 
wise specifically taxed, annual 
sales over $5,000, per $1,000............. 2 00 
Yumbers and gas-fitters, annual | | 
sales over $20,000, per $1,000............ 1 00 
MGT oo. -c caswapwidusavasesicuuesheascelallabaadk jis bihaddeseitet eva 
Gross receipts. 
Bridges. ....00000+ 24 per cent. 
Canal ......000seecerses 44 percent. | 
Express companies, 3 per cent. 
HOPTIOR ws <x2cseseoss canes 2s per cent. 
Insurance companies.. } per cent. 
Lotteries and lottery-ticket dealers... 5 per cent. 
Railroads......... a ale a a aes el 2h per cent. 
Ships, barges, Xe. 2: per cent. 
Stage coaches, &a, 24 per cent. 
Steamboats. . ncenessesoueiel 25 per cent. 
‘Telegraph companie pidbbneonies immed 3 per cent. 
‘heaters, operas, circuses, and mu- | 
BOUMIB.. 0.0.00 cserccccccescovcce ooccecees eovcecesecs per cent. 
SE ctuttbinsexnsthiceinactoentt sacaeinsihenshsleneseess ee nee 
Legacies. 
} | 
Legacies, lineal issue or ancestor, | 
brother Or SiSteP....c.cscscssssses ssesceeees 1 per cent. 
Legacies, descendant of brother or 
sister...... ices kaeinabecneduasn Webaseuuenaabinenaned | 2 per cent. 
Legacies, uncle or ‘aunt, or descend- 
ant of same...... sebibehaosteninasshenamesniausers 4 per cent. 
Legacies, great-uncle or aunt, or de- | 
scendant of same.............. Kaka naaseal 5 per cent. 
Legacies, stranger in blOOd..sssessesenl 6 per cent. 
Total collections on legacies........ \ slsadibssnislon oSeupeobects 
| 
Successiona. | 
Successions, lineal issue or ances- | 
NBG Soc. sscctocduina Se ce Rees hata aee 1 per cent. 
Suceessions, brother or sister, or de- | 
scendant of same. cnisuinisibematal 2 per cent. 
Successions, uncle or ‘aunt, or de- | 
Scendant Of sam6................0c00+0 sees = 4 per cent. 
Successions, great uncle or aunt, 
descendant of same.......... > per cent, | 
_ Successions, stranger in blood... 6 per cent. 
Total collections of successions...|.....cesssseseesseseeeees Bhat 


Articles in schedule A 
Billiard-tables kept for use............... $10 00 
Carriages, valued at over $300 and | 
not over $500... aaa tndaee 6 00 
Carriages valued. at over "$500. Peohastneal oe 10 00 
late of gold, kept for use, per ounce 
, troy... & 50 
Plate of silver, “kept. for. use, ‘per 
SR WON aac gk toon ono hes acaaeccnsezedeonss | 50 
Watches, gold or gilt, kept for use, 
not over $100 in value.................. +| 1 00 
V atches, gold or gilt, kept for use, | ‘| 
over $100 in value ......... cineeeiaala teed 2 00 
! 
Total collections on articles in + 
as Se ib A at eh onal 
Passports. 
' 
/ Total collections on passports, each.. 5 00 


Ineome. | 
1) In the aggregate, on allkinds, of pape ndenon x9 J 
Salaries. 

42 United States officers and employ6s.....ccccccccseesecseseeeeseees 


ttt 











—_— ——— - 
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$22,805 92 


135,613 92 


48,421 08 

195 70 
204,557 43 
360,358 15 


110,928 53 





ne 0 


$29,453 00 
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Sor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, the 
l'axes repealed by Senate bill 


NE a vecccOdereicn Siciiveciwestuese’ 10 00 
Auctioneers, annual sales over $10, 000 0 00 
Billiard-rooms, for each table.......... 10 00 
Boats, barges, and flats, of capacity 

exceeding 25 tons and not exceed- 

ME BOP BOMB iow nccoeiee ievcee 5 00 
Boats, barges, and flats, of ¢ apa uc city. 

exceeding 100 tons. re S staot 10 00 
Bowling-alleys, for each alle. ea 10 00 
Brokers, cattle, annual sales not over 

$10,000 ists dhaieatececdeitctbetsicden nace 10 00 
Brokers, commer cial.............sc000.ceee0- 20 00 
Brokers, custom-house.............cccceeees 10 00 
Brokers, land-warrant................0sce0. 25 00 
Lrokers, pawn, capital not over $50,000! 50 00 
Brokers, pawn, capital over $50,000, 

for every $1,000 over $50,000............ 2 00 
BYOKGES, PLOAROE.:...0:cceccscscossevserssse 10 00 
Brokers, stock ela mneeanal ae 50 00 
Builders and contractors... 10 00 | 
Butchers,annus use ules not ove r r $25, 00 10 00 | 
Butchers, who sell from carts exclu- 

SE ihc xs cavddse scalancaaccaeebtnaales Sleaiaeuanat 5 00 
RII cs cccicseucaawene 100 60 
Claim agents... 19 00 
Confec tioners, : annu: ral | s sales not over 

SI sinssog Luksibis oansavignaiitadeoaoteubaidaeeee 10 00 
Conveyancers............. cece, 10 00 | 
RU DOUG ods cies scavanciyase asceseieko tors 10 00 } 
Dealers, wholes: 

over $50,000 50 00 
Dentists ... 10 00 
Kating-houses...... - 10 00 
Exhibitions, not otherwise » provided 

NE cata cto dats arviuahacounbiaxeas 10 00 
Express carriers and RPOOUS....s0sreescrs97 10°09 
CEES OCCT DP TISOS....5.< icccsccoesnscse intiabalene 150 00 
Grinders of coffee and spices.......... 100 00 
PROPOR LOTN 5 one Sci cnnccoes cosssaseacocces 10 00 
Hotels, yearly rental $200 or less... 10 00 | 
Hotels, yearly rental over $200, for | 

every $100 or fractional part | 

thereof over $200........c0cscccceccccscesecce 5 00 | 
Hotels, steamers, and vessels carry- 

ing and boarding passengers........... 25 00 
Insurance agents, domestic, annual 

receipts not exceeding $100.............. 5 00 
Insurance agents, domestic, annual 

receipts exceeding $100..................0 10 00 

| Insurance agents, foreign.............00 50 00 
Intelligence-office keepers............000- 10 00 | 
SII i aio, Schr barca dk sdanceaucasamienanoecias 20 00 
RIOT cncnsknak nininscepenece 10 00 
Livery-stable keepers.................-cecse 10 00 
Lottery-ticket dealers............... 100 00 
Manufacturers ...............5 10 00 
iE ce Be oe a 10 00 
PD CNN oc, «sce tdinee bavenenawane tie 16 00 

| Patent-right dealer 10 00 
POUGIOFS, TEBE CIAGE.. ...0;<-.:.cccccceescseatees 50 00 
Peddlers, second Class.......0. cccceccceees 25 00 
Peddlers, third class 15 00 
Peddlers, fourth class 10 00 
Peddlers of fish............... Se eae 5 00 
Peddlers of dry goods in ‘original | 

packages, Or JOWelry...........escceeeee 50 00 
Peddlers of distilled spirits, fer- 

mented liquors, OF WIMEGS.........00000008 } 50 00 
DIGS C ADT OTR ii cose cs cccescsvavcccessscnadadl | 10 00 | 
Plumbers and gas-fitters, annual | 

sales not over $25,000............ccc0.secoes | 10 00 
Physicians and surgeon Be a 10 00 
TOR L- CORRES CONE isis viceviincceccatiesscoradl 10 00 | 
Stallions and JOPER.c..ccccsssessinidacengeridd 10 00 | 
Theaters, museums, and concert halis,| 100 00 | 

Total collections on special taxes 
not elsewhere enumerated........ |oseene eos capupenetng deb apantad i 
Taxes heretofore repealed. | } 

Collections on manufactures and | l 
productions not otherwise herein | 

OT MP lia kicdccrecece stone suconedecbll Ba ababss te Miata linked bisaedal 
All other colleetions not otherwise | | 

IEEE... soos scacoedes Aapedelamaninascuaneeaidbecinaniil 

i i alts cele Ra pile ced i aad ihn eal 


TRESSIC 
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Sherman. 


No. 


SVU. 


Articles and occupation. Rate of tax. 
Banks and bankers—special taxes 


Banks and bankers, capital not over 
$50,000 


Pus over dasecssheEckannatesdestenectaseties £100 00 
Banks and bankers, capital over 
$50,000, for every $1, 000 ov er $50,000. 2 00 
I agi aca plabinida dunicbdnesales 
| Special taxes not eTewhere enumerated, 
Apothecaries, annual gales not over 
I ack oslaoccesece 10 00 





Architects and civil engineers........... 10 00 
Assayers, annual 


assays not over 
$200,000 in value. ae 100 00 

Assayers, annual assays over $2 50,000 
and not over $500,000................66- 200 00 


Assayers, annual assays over $500,000, 


500 00 
Auctioneers, annual sales not over 







































amounts of such that 


Abstract of collections in the 





SENATE. 


$219,922 05 


os 1.540 50 


6,841 47 


62,574 11 
20,048 50 
131,418 20 


25,909 03 


99 886 65 


17,890 41 


53,940 34 
120,565 ou 
890 7 
1,193 64 
23,708 77 
2,397 00 
86,954 81 
75,507 05 
76,110 51 
165,171 94 


48,723 61 
18,233 > 2 
36,985 45 


8,464 28 
a9'arg 5. 
OIF Ol 


1,885,099 18 


1,405,994 47 
55,405 63 


48,972 79 


3,479 58 
31,011 48 
19,248 47 


29,553 64 


are 


Amount collected. | 


18,456 16 , 


116,623 03 


439,665 20 
20,874 48 


ono . = 
25,246 “a 


108,974 43 
11,651 7] 
8,044 74 
1,488 30 

33 7,818 59 
91, 786 i3 


53" 2240 35 
1,222. 675 $1 
20,386 76 
3 287 13 
§2,346 05 


9 9: 
2,732 49 


186,999 31 
258,126 13 
126,932 68 


9 207 & 
2,397 64 


16,032 49 


13,255 69 , 


45,238 33 


16,022 24 
489,410 25 
52,159 95 
325,602 B 
17,874 45 


$1,229,357 13 
10,792 73 


$8,801, dit 67 


$1,240,149 &6) 


d 
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SENATE. 


Recapitulation. 
Salaries of United States officers and eesphorse Bh sncvreeviegceennsbebavdaieessirodbeby dascbus\spiacded sonadcnacson cesch op epwese sone she abeeeanns soiaboyensssibeaehearatsaemesmcnposbensemalraucusent tent oe $561,999 
ented GO PROT MP ODEIE COU cei cecscsavesevesvcovconssepnscnaanehMenrevenapesontunsctcovseceveenienseesseiiee chownsnceonbblbbebdecs bouenIgy Sepa, ems maN pl uemanReascaamebeta moet 1, 139 rite . 
GRPORS TOCCID UH occ ccccecesscccesecvccvcveyecs$c000ces ssn 00nsseceserebeesee 60 000ns7ssscesenese oe sbbessentes cuencees opesnscenacessbe peecnenseceesacessensecenepenasn® 6.; 300; 008 : 
S ales Sane ER ERO E EERE REE ER ER EEO E EERE EERE EEEEO EE OES ENTE EEE EOEED EOE EOEOEE EE EEE EEE EES EEEEOEEEE EEE EEED THERES THEE EE EEE RHEE ESOS TEER HEHE EE EEE EEH EEOEEE HESS EEE EEE OEE HERES EEESESSESESH OSE OES 8 206 Bx 9 | - 
Special ‘taxes not elsewhere enumerated 8.801454 ¢~ 
SINE ssusveiorapreepcasdecsaurabapiveh anbansnibinea cennaskh terns puseibseesedbye vonseateetanel emaen sous subnineds pb ons ever eon aN Pporayelbens syaianueeiog seb arenes tan nshaceneauva caaonvel bihebeiveden tes kpeeebeyetel ipeenouerenerine: 14,000°009 ¢ 
Leg CLOSE... ccc ccce eee wweeee nee eneeee ee eee eeee ee eee eeee eee POET eeene ee SESEEE OSSD EOEOOES ES EEEEOESTOESEESSES ESS EEEDS HESESEEESESEOESEEEDEEESOSOS SEE EOEEED EEE E SESE TEESE SEEETSSESOERS SES EREERESESEESEO SELES SSOESSESHOSSCOSEES ESSEC SESE SES seseny 244, 837 
sur cessions nnghuntg SNES SES buCednsnninrcecnEsss cesederesber pes OReseeOdpERENSe SenDeRmERAnEsaD daswenteneEEEdNESetoerbendsecenonteessoneseoedeneeeperaUeEnepneensesesec DEdReDeTESeEbEREDSTON pRE SoU ;Reeseo{eessensengeDesenteetnEscsaces 9 75 
setae i MGI RS sR A eam nr REL AEC on cca bracpushcansuplacurconxdbvcrpoacanbhiinnbingipasipearatenicsmsesins RCL. Si 86.) * 
Pa spo ota. cite iosehddaniaidis tiie Itan ek atieeati a dat se ies icicle han sainannpnouh sasseindabsomnaavabdicwabupeabbresan evans Gachesoutscnetebaiieevapins slttminnsdsenbannbiesegaiilas 45 ( 
All other collections not otherwise herein provided for, (heretofore repealed).............ccccsccseccrsresseeceees Soichaaisiipapenicbbuenb ens adwb-es sasinesUbseetanGeeinets nase tence teak eae 1,24' 149 
SE 
ep COE . . sisisesccvereresvencsenves seve sdentdenastiodonnabenpbesasebtebgooereonrnnsssssbacamniibesosweens specHhussscbedebseboouroersesesnspeubevesstas bobnebedsncshoosensséses Sits se ssssaseosdeoseesbsrsedscnsessece $43,597,774 
meee 
Taxes retained.—Abstract of collections in the several districts of the United States for the fiscal year 1869. 
| | , ihe 
No Articles and occupation. Rate of tax. "Amounteollected.| No. ‘| Articles and occupation. | Rateoftax. |Amountcollect, 
| | 
~~ i | wget 
Npirite. SROMEIG LOR WOEG esccssresisvenssivesceoed les oawddvt vanevewebbdivbensbed | $5,567,559 1) 
- ; 142} Tobacco,chewing, &c., smoking, part | | VOT SD 11 
110 | Spirits distilled from grapes, per gal- x is at of the stems removed, twisted by | 
; lon ssessaesensscccenenesencoreenscsseoseasseseseneess $0 50 | $157,681 $4 hand, &e., and all other manufac- | | 
111 | Spirits distilled from apples and atl Aes tured kinds not otherwise provided | | 
_ peaches, per SOVION........2000 oreerveeeseees 50 278,186 48 for,domestic orimported,per pound, 32 13,638,934 9 
112 | Spirits distilled from apples and | 5 . | 143! Tobacco, smoking, exclusively of Ww, Jor i 
peaches, per gallon. tee ae eee 2 00 14,243 25 stems, &e., fine-cut shorts and | 
113 | Spirits distilled from other mate- : ‘iccieneos refuse scraps and sweepings of to- 
RU OD dia cl mnahkciananene 50 30,543,998 8&5 bacco, domestic or imported, per | 
114 Spirits distilled from other mate- | ound 16 | oakha ; 
ls, pe ys datideassienemtere seat j 2 00 | 191.122 386 — POTUNG........cecccccceee cee seseeareseeesseneg cesses 3,206,544 g9 
; rials, per CALLON.......0.....0s00 eer. oW | ’ 144 Stamps for tobacco or snuff intended | 
115 Spirits distille »din bond July 20, 1868, eR for export, each c 25 18,199 + 
per barrel of 40 proof gallons .........| 4 00 2,438,395 13 | 745| Dealers in leaf tobacco, annual sales. AI 5) 
116 | Wine made in imitation of Cham- | NOt OVET $10,000.........scceceeessssereeseseer 25 00 | 48,750 80 
— and liquors produced by , 146 Dealers in leaf tobacco, annual sales | lla 
veing rectified, &c., in bottles con- over $10,000, for every $1,000 over | 
taining more than one pint and $10,000 ......... slen 2 00 66,845 7 
_ not morethan one quart, per dozen.. 6 00 | 501 00 147! Dealers in manufactured tobacco. - ted 
phi oe FS tS | sonual salesoversiOuotoversi,00 600} Tost 
f agne, and fquors f y 148| Dealers in manufactured tobacco, | 
yeing rectified, &c., in bottles con- annual sales over $10,000, for ev ery 
taining not more than one pint, “ j $1,000 over $10,000... Set 2 00 | 85.318 & 
: Ke., Per MOLE. .s+000+-.-s-0000-0+. scons apesey 3 00 | 6 60 || 149| Manufacturers of tobacco................- 10 00 | 24.109 77 
118 Distilleries of aggregate capacity for | :|150) Manufacturers of tobacco, the penal ’ : 
nones and een ae sum of whose bond exceeds $5,000, | 
els of grain or leas, or 60 gallons of | | . +210 : = Pe 9 j » ORG oO: 
; seolassesor less is Bt hours per day . © 00 102,336 37 for every $1,000 over $5,000.............. 2 00 7,969 95 
119 Distilleries of capacity exceeding 20 | Tots 99 Aon Mp Fo 
bushels of grain, or 60 gallons of Total AAO nee ee ne ee ce eeeeeeree eee eeeseeeeeneeneeees PEE EHESERESEOESEES Ee eee OEE eee } $23,430,707 
molasses in 24 hours, for every 20 Fermented Liquors } 
bushels of grain or 60 gallons of | : . ; | 
molasses in addition per day........... | 200, 1,217,575 52 || 151 Fermented liquors, per barrel............ 1 00 | $5,866,400 0 
120 | Distillers distilling 100 barrels or | 152, Brewers, annual manufacture less | 
ye | Se eee 400 00 | 262,926 38 | WANE BOO TAFT ONE on crcarncnservecevescenserens 50 00 $6,874 57 
121 | Distillers of brandy from apples, ||153, Brewers, annual manufacture not | | 
grapes, and peaches exclusively, | less than 500 barrels.................sessee 100 00 | 146,603 99 
annual product less than 150 bar- F _ 
OI 6 cto iat anc ninatudirh dle iniadalaiiaion 50 00 | 1,794 15 Total collections on fermented | 
122 | Distillers distilling over 100 barrels | RIMTAITINS.G - tare wees dathannsiaissponrercite [rtteteseeceneeeneneans conan $6,099,879 54 
er year, for every barrel over 100 | SS 
. ROR tone REAR Ee 400 | 3,765,962 80 Gas. 
123 | Rectifiers of any quantity not ex- | 154| Gas, monthly product not over 200,000 
zs ceeding 200 barrels.. ciseseesnssnn ny — 200 00 | 278,688 08 cubic feet, per 1,000 cubic feet......... 10 cents. | $35,457 48 
124 | Rectifiers of any quantity exceeding | 155 Gas, monthly product over 200,000 
200 barrels per year, for every bar- and not over 500,000 cubic feet, per 
rel over 200 barrols.....................+00 50 348,226 89 1.000 cubic feet... ’ 15 cents 81.660 25 
125 | Compounders of liquors..................... 25 00 | 28'918 22 15 Gas monthly product over 500,000 r S ae 
126 | Dealers, retail liquor..................00e00 25 00 | 3,047,754 25 |)“ and. not over 5,000, 000 eubic feet, 
127 | Dealers, wholesale PN sissteisaven avers 100 00 | 533,330 18 per 1,000 cubic feet... 2 cents 369,020 45 
128 oanes in asor. ne (in- | 157, Gas, monthly product over 5,000,000 | ~ — 
cluding other merchandise) over ' q | on are p 
$25,100 for ell enlas of liquors over | sannakeil cubic feet, per 1,000 cubic feet......... 25 cents. 1,629,858 64 
EA EE peatirttiniicusininicnnsnsnsenanenees 1} .143,360 62 r 2 5 82 
129 | Manufacturers 8 50 00 2,716 65 Total coeceseseccececcesroccvess cosees cocece soegee severes ose __ $2,116,005 ®2 
130 | Stills or worms for distilling, manu- | Indie j | 
DAU, MOTEL oh cniscciceetmsenttnagevens 20 00 | 7,760 00 | : , aD 
131 | Stamps, distillery warehouse, each...' 2 | 192,229 00 || 158 Income exceeding $1,000.................... 5 per cent. | $25,025,068 86 
132 | Stamps for rectified spirits, each....... 3 | 143,085 50 | 159! Bank dividends and undistributed | Fa 
133 | Stamps, wholesale liquor dealers, Se 5 per cent. | 3,769,185 69 
IER cickcccchistedeielibaectebuypesinesipeeeyicives 25 149,206 75 160' Canalcompanies’ dividends, interest , 
134 Stamps for stock on hand, each......... 25 | 65,341 ; on bonds,and undistributed profits.. 5 per cent. 230,602 81 
135 | Spirits distilledin bond July 20, 1868, 161, Insurancecompanies’ dividends and | aT een 
for each mee acta ane # 20, — | | undistributed profits bn cesaiaihiieashaateeelionl 5 per cent. 847,668 33 
PET Tallon ....cc.cecevees ae “n 1) 51,695 27 | 162) Railroad companies dividends and | 
i EEaESEREEREEET undistributed profits.........0. .e..c00.+ 5 per cent. 2,831,140 03 
ED AS tear a ani a $45,026,401 74 163, Railroad companies’interest on borida 5 per cent. | 1,503,846 51 
} ———=== 164 Turnpike companies’ dividends, in- | 
Tobaceo. { terest on bonds, and undistributed | . 99 881 09 
136 | Cigars and cheroots of all descrip- | } TB cinta pttesin ess suaredbveninenssictienton 5 per cent. 22,381 ¢ 
| tions, whether of domestic manu- | Total | | 34,299,893 32 
facture or imported, per thousana.| 5 00 $4,957,679 67 Renkte bili 680 proposes a modifica: oe tee eeereseeeecces Ooeneeeseeree , , 
37 | Cigarettes, domestic or imported, | } i : : -" : : 
cation of the income tax which will 
| weighing not over 3 pounds per | reduce the above figures about.......|...--.scsr--seessees- 14,000,000 0 
a a er eens. - hel 1 50 | 2,350 49 its | Serene caeeeees | 
38 | Cigaretto omestic or import } ' i . . . | 
weighing over 3 pounds per thou. | | | wane leaves the total collections | | $20,229, 898 3 99 
Mu aoe per I anon nis 5 00 i 929 51 ene ee TARR eRe RO RRE Ree ET Ee Here ee nape 
39 Manufacturers of cigars, annu oe S $16,420,710 01 
140 | | yinles not over 5,000. sedi en 10 00 68,596 65 | Nias etl clleionlceth haber shee 5 i sspesienelahion nshagueinaa’ $16,420,710 (1 
anufacturers of cigars, annua | | 
sales ove | $5,000, for every $1,000 oo ee elon other than | 
over OwOooees seecee senens sescescerenseseses =) | a - 
141 | Snuff of all descriptions, domestic or 165| Bank deposits, per month..... ..| 1-240f 1 per cent. $1,722,141 07 
| imported, and snuff flour sold for | 166} Bank deposits, savings, &c., having | 9 7 56 
| Use, per pOUNA............000004 evonseonppll 32 525,583 87 | no capital stock, per 6 monthas......... + of 1 per cent. 12,276 
| Oarried forward .................00 het ssosenneenenecesnnnnnssecee| $5,567,559 11 | Connie Dene. isisen niisconcalbntnn) hens gicteaaal $1,734,417 68 
_ 7 =- — - -- = —_—— a ee ee ee OO ee = 


Receipts and esate 








Mr. Sherman. 
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561,962 » 
139,469 2= 
300,998 & 
206,839 { 2 
801,454 c 
000,006 (\ 
244,837 
189,755 
889K) = 
29/453 
240,149 
—— 
097,774 © 


—=—=— 


ollectod 


i rr. 
107 559 1] 


538,934 4 





866,400 0 
86,874 57 


146,608 99 


099,879 54 


$35,457 48 
81,660 25 


369,029 45 
,629,858 64 
,116,005 82 


025,068 85 
769,185 69 
230,602 $1 
$47,668 33 
,831,140 03 
"503,846 51 

22,381 9 


229,893 32 





.000,000 00 





229,893 32 


"420,710 0 








722,141 07 


12,276 56 





.734,417 63 
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fist CONG... 


Articles and occupation. 


Brought forward............ if 

-, Bank capital per month.................... 
Rank circulation, per month............. 
Bank circulation, exceeding 90 per 
eent. of eapital in addition, per 

en thOODh a cgctinchhcolicthhs «te biatindsalobebt kadassst 


Rate of 


iid | 1-24 of 1 per cent. 
1-l2 of 1 per cent. 


American Commerce—Mr. Peters. 


tax. Amountcollected.! No.j 


Ps $1,734,417 63 
445,071 49 | ae 
14110 29 | 1 


covered by suits.. 
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Ho. or Reps. 


Taxes retained.— Abstract of collections, de.—Continued. 


| Amountcollected. | 


) ' 


Rate of tax. 


Penalties, d-c. 


Unassessed penalties. Exaeruaceaec oben ietematietevanen.: 
2} United States share of penalties re- 


$237,938 49 


604,438 31 





1-6 of 1 per cent. ang ng || 173 Penalties received on compromises...|.....ccccccccseceeceeees 123,631 20 
Bis. on amount of notes of any aa an.. paki Scsuanedanere ce seok artscedd eanieal Eat iceiane 7,441 46 
person, State bank, or State bank- Se ee 3,639 33 
ing association, paid out....... ......... 10 per cent. 1,604 18 Tbe} a aay 
|S EE eee eee ee ‘ saa iadeasnimiian m= $877,088 79 
ath ciel caiavtervgrttorieti vain wtih $2,196,054 17 || 176! Excess of gaugers’ fees...................08 $44,829 12 
' 
Re capitulation. 
Total collections on Ne arch SR a a i Bu ucla MAD ca bas Gk Uhewcd sda’ urcon Gea i aa cb ada ba ig eien cb eeanbeh GaieEMAiaineen $45,026,401 74 
fotal collections on tobacco aenie oe eoeceersaeegsnenevccescesscsnesnn ses cesees seeens sneesereneeeenseesen senses sseeseereseceens nesses sacesccnassconecescesesseses 23,430,707 57 
rotal collections on fermented liquors....... 


Total collections on banks and bankers................csscceecceeeeeeeseneeeeneeenees 


‘otal collections OM INCOME...........cceceeereees , 


fotal collections on excess of gauger’s fees................. : 


tal collections ON StAMPS............scceeceee eeeeee 


slakl Gin TU UN ARUINE MUNIN. ok nti s eciceacssadsbecasdapeststlere cpsoodenseestessee: syst Beebe METS aa ccd aces Pat Godot cates atv nabias bow eae tee cbahenAbaiia telat 


Total penalties, &e., collected 


American Commerce, 
SPEECH OF HON. J. A. PETERS, 


OF MAINE, 
Iv ruE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 24, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
Il. R. No. 1889) to revive the navigation and com- 
mercial interests of the United States— 

Mr. PETERS said : 

Mr. Speaker: The subject-matter before the 
House has been so much discussed here and 
elsewhere that but little of a valuable charac- 
ter can be added to complete the argument 
in behalf of aid for the distressed condition of 


TR 


our commerce and ship-building. Still I am 


unwilling to let the occasion pass without a 
word for the sinking fortunes of a national 
industry in which my constituents are so 
deeply interested. 


The depressed condition of the building and | 
business of ships in our country is universally | 
Our scepter of power on the seas | 
seems to have vanished from our possession | 
The statistics show | 
that within much less than half a decade we | 


admitted. 
almost in a twinkling. 
have slid from the top to the very bottom 


of the lists in maritime power and prosperity. 
What has been the cause of such decline of 


commercial enterprise and greatness? There | 


seems but little doubt that the primary cause 
was the rebellion, during the continuance of 
which, while industries upon the land were 
stimulated and benefited, our commerce was 
well-nigh destroyed. While our people upon 


the coasts took all their share of the general | 


assessments and burdens of the war they had 
to receive this local and particular shock in 
addition. The system of taxation occasioned 
by the war has not only helped to carry ship- 
building and commerce down, but has been a 
weight to keep it down like a millstone about 
‘ts neck, Besure it must be admitted there 
has been in some degree a revolution produced 
by the changes from wooden sail vessels to 
those of iron and steam, but the war may be 
considered the occasion if not the cause of our 
unfortunate predicament in this respect; for 
while we were engaged in our difficulties at 
home England and other nations have stepped 
inahead of us to occupy this new field of enter- 
prise, in which we seem almost helpless to over- 
lake them, 

No one will deny that there is a universal 
pride and sentiment of the nation for an early 
restoration of the commercial prestige and 


41st Cona. 2n Srss.—No. 95. 





power which till recently so long belonged to 
us. Through all ages commerce has been an 
acknowledged source of great national power, 
and always been courted and protected. Sir 
Walter Raleigh two centuries ago said of Hol- 
land, when she was mistress of the sea, that— 

‘*Shehas no forests, but moreshipsthan any nation 


great entrepét of commerce.’’ 


He also proclaimed that— 


‘* Whosoever commands the sea, commands the 
trade of the world; whosoever commands the trade 


| consequently the world itself.” 


Patrick Henry eloquently said: 


‘* Why should we fettercommerce? Ifa man isin 
chains he droops and bows to the earth, for his spirits 
are broken; but let him twist the fetters from his 
legs, and he will stand erect. 
sir, let herbe as free as air; she will range the whole 
creation and return on the wings of the four winds 
of heaven to bless the land with plenty.” 


Montesquieu, more than a century ago, said 
of the people of England: 
“*They know better than any other people upon 





advantages: religion, commerce, and liberty.” 


In the Massachusetts colony, for many years 
during the seventeenth century, shipwrights 


as to be exempted from military service and 
other public duties. 
our Government the shipwrights of Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina petitioned Congress 
in almost the same language of the thousands 





of legislation were obtaiaed by them. 


get upon it only by some river as a highway, 
are now cultivating and preserving all the com- 


Fetter not commerce, | 


earth how to value at the same timethesethree great | 


of Europe, and was the great store-house of deal | 
and timber as well as of cloths and spices, and the | 


of the world, commands the riches of the world, and | 


were regarded as such benefactors of country || 





In the very beginning of || 


of petitions now beforeus, and our early annals | 
will show that beneficent and protective acts | 


Mr. Speaker, all the nations of the earth | 


merce they can command; and shall the Amer- | 
ican people, who possess almost a continent, | 


surrounded byall the seas, lag behind all other 
| great nations in maintaining a commercial 
| renown? 
What shall be done for our commerce and 


| 


who have but a lookout upon the ocean, or can 


ship-building, or rather, first, what should not 
be done? The remedy is, not to purchase for- 
eign vessels. If that should be a temporary 
it would not be a permanent relief. British 
builders would then have the use of two na- 
tional flags for their enterprise. We should 
| have no use for our ship-yards. The repair- 
ing of vessels, even to a great extent, would 
be done abroad. It is much wiser to pursue 








| 
1 
| 
| 





a policy which will give little business to the | 


Cee ities 


6,099,879 S4 
2,196,054 17 
20,829,893 32 

44,829 12 
16,420,710 01 
2,116,005 82 

877,088 79 





sagaks dlenitotal . $116,441,570 08 


| many than an extensive business to the few. 


If we can build we shall never need buy. 
While building will save the buying of ships, 
buying will confer no benefits upon the busi- 
ness of building. Nor would I accept the rem 
edy prescribed by the gentleman from Massa- 


| chusetts, [Mr. Burter,] which would impose 


differential duties upon goods carried in Amer- 
ican vessels. It is a policy which never has 


| and never will work well, and leads to retal- 


lation. We have beforethe House a memorial 
of the Legislature of Maine warmly deprecat- 
ing such a policy—a Legislature undoubtedly 
made up largely of merchants and shipmas 
ters, whose experience and judgment cannoi 


| but be valuable upon such a proposition. 


All things considered I would adopt the bil! 
before us, the whole billandall its provisions, 
as the best proposition for the relief of the 


| present distresses of American shipping. While 
| there is a friendly feeling in favor of granting 
| some remedy, I know there are conflicting and 


various views among gentlemen as to what it 
shall be. But the committee have heard all 
parties and interests, and considered all the 
plans proposed, and have produced this bill as 
a fair resultant and compromise of all methods 
proposed to them. Any amendment will mar 
the equipoise of the completed bill. It will be 
a wheel off the carriage or a shoe off the horse 
which is to carry us. Let all who believe in 


| any remedy try the remedy proposed. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill has been styled a meas 
ure for the protection of commerce and ship 
building. It provides rather for a relaxation 


of very great duties which we have to pay for 


the protection of the business of others. Taxes 
on American shipping may be a protection to 
some other American industries at our expense, 
andarea direct protection to the business of the 


| ship-builders of England. Our principal claim 


is for a deliverance from such unusual burdens. 
The country can lose nothing by allowing us 
drawbacks, because without some encourage 
ment there will be next to no building of ships 
to found a remissionof dutyupon. This House 
are now devising how to decrease taxation upon 
the country to the extent of $100,000,000, and 


| where can a portion of such reduction be bet 


ter applied than here? If any revenue shou! 
be lost by these favors to this industry while i: 
is weak, the same will much more than be re 

stored when the enterprise has become strong 

The bill in all its amplitude rgally does noi 
amount to a highest prize; but it will go a 
great way to encourage a business for which 
our ship-yards are ready and our Jaboters and 
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mecha n waiting. It will encourage our || will be a difficulty, if not an impossibility, in || 
arlisa id upon the work of a busi- |! making a distinction between the craft. When 
ness revival. a schooner sails along Lake Erie she is a 
And, Mr. Spe t the Government will || coaster; and when she sails across the lake 
ever afford the encouragement sought for, it || she isin a foreign trade. When she leaves 
hould be now, before the ship-yards have || Eastport for Boston she plys the coaster’s 
become deserted and our artisans have aban- |) vocation; but if she departs from the province 


doned them for other avocation 
similar bill was 
before this House, while there was a friendly 
feeling for some law which would prevent a 
further decline of American t nage, the views 


recollect two years ago when a 


of members were so various as to what the 
remedy should be that it ended in no prac 
ticable result. lad we received then what we 
hope may be accorded to-day we should have 
been before this quite in advance of our ! resent 
position in the race with our f ign rival 


' ’ a) 1 } 
Section one ot the b ib proposes a drawback 


upon materials to be used in ship 


Section two proposes a waiver of duties on all 
ship stores to be used 


construction. 
in our vessels, a priv- 
ilege now accorded by all other commercial 
nations to their own shiy . These sections do 
not, therefore, so much provide a direct pro- 
tection to us, but are rather a release of cer- 
tain burdens which otherwise we have to bear 
for the protection of Section three 


ibsidies to steam or iron 


others, 


provide for certain § 


vessels in foreign trade ; but the tonnage duties | 


| very well | 


collectible under section four will more than | 


reimburse the payment of such subsidies. 
while these tonnage taxes are to be retained, 
it must be borne in mind that similar duties 
upon all land carriage are recommended by 


And | 


the Committee of Ways and Means to be re- | 


pealed. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been strongly urged that | 


the privileges of the provisions of this bill are 


not necessary, so far as vessels in our coasting | 


trade are concerned, because by our naviga- | 
tion laws no foreign vessel can engage in that. | 
I do not agree to such a proposition. | 


trade. 
i il. : To c > . ] . 

i will admit, sir, that coasters do not need so 
much protection as other tonnage, nor do they 


get it by this bill. They are to receive no 


premiums or subsidies that are provided for | 


foreign vessels. 


The drawbacks will be the only boon to be | 


received. Coasters should receive that amount 


of benefit for various considerations, because | 


a large share of the same vessels which ply 
the coasting business also engage in foreign 
freights; because coasters have upon them the 
same net-work of various taxation that all 
vessels have in their construction and use; 
because, in point of fact, the building and run- 
ning of coasters has latterly, from sympathy 
with the distresses of ship-building generally, 
become an unprofitable occupation; because 
the coaster, perhaps worth ten dollars a ton, 
pays as much tonnage tax per ton as the most 
magnificent foreign vessel worth $110 per ton ; 
because vessels designed for the foreign trade 
have from necessity been driven into the coast- 
ing trade, thereby lessening the profits of the 
business; because the remission of duties by way 
of drawback would be but a small matter com- 
paratively, inasmuch asthe business isa limited 
one, and the supply of vessels already complete, 
and few would be built ; because you cannot stim- 
ulate one kind of ship-building without thereby 


encouraging all kinds. In the same ship-yards | 
the different sized vessels are built; the same | 


artisans construct and the same capitalists own 





them; side by side the schooner and the ship | 


comprise the common industry. The more 
vigorous you make the arm of power to carry 
on the coasting, the more power you at the 
same time impart to compete in the foreign 
trade, 
ness must venture for trade abroad. Vessels 
must be at work; idleness is decay and death 
to them. 


All vessels in excess of the home busi- | 


1 would not deny the boon of this bill to the 


eoaster for still further considerations. 


of New Brunswick for the same destination 
she sails between foreign ports. ‘The encour- 
agement to coasters will help our inland navi- 
gation and make transportation by the way of 
the lakes and rivers cheaper from the West, 
thereby offering more power to compete with 


railroads, which are fast becoming so expen- || 


sive for freights. 

‘The coasting trade is the real nursery of our 
seamen. It is where our young men learn 
the trade of the sea. It is a dangerous busi- 
ness to life and property, so much so that our 
coasters usually sail without insurance, asitisan 
expense that the profits of the business cannot 
pay. Give us motive to increase our tonnage, 
any and all kinds of tonnage, and you will stim- 


' ulate and build up a maritime prosperity. Help 


rescue this national industry now while it is 
sinking, instead of resorting by and by to more 
expensive means of resuscitation after the busi- 
ness hassunk tothe bottom. The South should 
feel an interest in this measure for their own 
particular welfare. To the North it is a vital 
matter. We have given the West our bounties 
for public improvements and granted to her 
immensely from our publicdomain. Ay, more, 
and much more valuable, we have sent out to 
her a tide of our population. The least which 
all the sections can do for the revival of a great 
national industry and interest is to vote for 
this bill. 


Removal of Political Disabilities. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. E. HARRIS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 





In rue Hovse or Representarfives, 
May 24, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1481) to remove political dis- 
abilities of the citizens of Mississippi. 


Mr. HARRIS. 


| trespass upon your time or upon the patience 


of this House did I not conceive the question 
of amnesty to be a question of sufficient mag- 


| nitude and importance to justify the anxiety 
' evinced and the interest manifested, not only 


by this House, nor by those alone upon whom | 


disfranchisement has fallen, and upon whom 


it now rests so heavily, but by the liberal and | 


And I feel 


fair-minded men of the nation. 


justly proud that this the first time my voice || 
has been raised in these Halls it is in defense | 
| of the right and of justice, and in the vindica- | 


tion of one of the most sacred of human rights; 
not, however, proud of the occasion which 
calls forth such a vindication. 

However just and due the considerations 


| which induced the action of Congress in the 


There |! 


disfranchisement of many thousands of our 
fellow-citizens of the South; however great 
the necessity for some measure that would 
throw a shield of protection around the vital 
interests of this Government at the time these 
laws were passed by Congress; and however 
portentous the evils that then threatened to 
embarrass the Government in the settlement 
of a great political trouble, and impede the 
progress of reconstruction of the States lately 
in rebellion ; yet if reconstruction is asuccess, 
in the maintenance of the Union inviolable, 
and in the upholding and sustaining of human 
rights in a sad conflict with State rights, and 
all fearful apprehensions are dispelled, may we 
not conclude that existing oppressions are un- 
necessary for all practical purposes of safety to 
the Government or of security to our friends ? 


I presume, sir, that fewin this House can feel || thing less than their own terms and stipulatio': 
In the language 


upon this subject as I feel. 





Mr. Speaker, I would not || 





ay 24 


4\isr CONG....2p NESS. 


of the apostle, ‘‘asone born outof due seasy, 
| I have sighed, groaned, wept, and agoni,, 
_ under the oppressive hand of disfranchiser, 
| until the early part of the present sessio, 
| has pleased this Congress to relieve me. a; 
| take this occasien to return my grateful tha, 
for my emancipation to the libertie . 
with I am now free. 

Mr. Speaker, the last decade of years thro, 
|| which we have passed has been fraug\i: y. 
| the deepest interest, thrilling incidents », 
|| gressive in their nature, pregnant with hic 
ical facts, and crowded with almost an eter, 
| of events; an attempted disruption by a 
| armed rebellion of nearly one third of the ». 
| tion, who stuck to their banner like the anoie 
|| Hebrew to the ark of the covenant; aud jf ,, 
fathers of the Revolution displayed a cours 
| and a firmness that rendered their names jy, 
|| mortal in history, surely the southern sgoldie. 
in that regard has evinced to the world that }y. 
has not degenerated from the virtue of }; 
|| ancestors; and while martyrdom furnished 
|| test of the truth of Christianity, but merely a) 
|| evidence of the sincerity of the martyr, so ; 
| was with the southern soldier; while the gac, 
| fice of life on many a well-contested batt), 
| field was no proof of the correctness of }; 
'| position, yet it evinced a sincerity sealed w 
his own blood. 
| Sir, an internal faction that threatened 
| rend the Government asunder has been g 
cessfully subdued in the sanguinary struge 
The long-cherished system of human slay. 
has been abolished, and disappeared like mis 
before the morning sun, and is known only 
one of the relics of barbarism and number 
among the things of the dead past, and ¢! 
pioneers of human rights have wrought ¢! 
| liberty and equality of all men before the | 
to the satisfaction of the most fastidious. A 
though the world may have stood aghast at t 
vast engines of human destruction, yet th 
wonder must have turned into admiration ; 
‘| army succeeded army, and the final confi 
| terminated in the preservation of the Uni 
| as itwas formed by our fathers and transmitte 
|| to usasa heritage. And since the terminatio 
| 


S Wher: 








| 
| 
} 


i} 
i] 
| 
j 
it 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


of the war five long years of bitter strife ha 
rolled into the dead past, and the statute-book 
of the nation abound in legislation, in earues 
| effort to repair the breach and to extend th 
\| rightful authority of the Government ov 
1 every class of its citizens, to govern and | 
protect. ; 
| Mr. Speaker, it would do violence to th 
character of the American people to presum 
|| that the bloody contest of five years, mixed wit 
| successes and reverses, can be erased fro 
memory, and that they will cease in a day | 
| remember the past and to cherish the memor, 
| oftheirdead. No, sir; they would be unwort! 
|| of the reunion they have just formed with the 
] sister States, and especially when the past he 
| 





appalling realities. May it not be expecte: 
sir, that they would be loath to realize the situ 
ation, adopt the new order of things, and | 
| conform their action to the policy of the Go’ 
‘| ernment? It isa suddentransition, sir; yet: 
has been accomplished as rapidly, 1 insis 
under all the circumstances, as the Gover! 
| ment could have reasonably expected. An 
in the State which I have the honor in part' 
| represent the people would have been '0' 
| since well prepared for the inevitable res 
but for the delusive hope held out to them 
|| those from whom they received countenal 
‘| and courage, and from whom they thought the 
had reason to expect support even in 1800-) 
‘| Tallude to the Democracy of the North. A’ 








‘| it is a matter of history that during the | 


administration it was extremely difficult to s# 


| in the settlement of these vexed questions. 


been to the South crowded with such sad av! 


isfy the people of the southern States with a”) 
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Seas 1, the State of Mississippi, sir, in the fall of || United States, who having previously taken an oath || true to themselves, ratified the fourteenth and 
agon! -; and just after the people had laid down | easembere SEEEON, oF as Sem onney of sae Usued || fifteenth constitutional amendments; and still 
llsém eir arms, and ere they had received encour- as an executive or judicial officer of any State, shell |} true to their disabled fellow-citizens, and to 
session ament from the President of the United |} have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the || their pledges, they passed a joint resolution ask- 
me, ar oF ae and before they had been allured by the Res Osuieen sine compel tn ihe ener ae ing this Congress to remove the political disa- 

' ates é . ° Ss é i e as OF each ove. s 
ful thay pination of & candidate for tha Presidency Louse remove such disabilities.” bilitiesofour people. Shall they pleadin vain ? 
eS Wher vorable to their ideas of the situation, they || The casual observer must see that no part || Shall we return to our constituents and report 

sembled in convention, and, among other || o¢ this article was designed as a punishment, || © them that all our earnest efforts have been 
's throu, zs, adopted the following ordinance, to wit: || put as a prudent oandnaineh Semple? and pro- unsuccessful, and that they must still remain 
a * Neither slavery a nee enone tection; and especially for the protection of | “aliens in the land of their birth?”’ _ No; let 
th hie panisn nee evicted, shall exist within the ente | citizens upon whom eivil and political rights | us restore our fellow-citizens to their former 
be i missin pic | had been recently conferred by the Govern- Seretes Soe eran a ey «gp good will 
a lee \ cep in the right direction, sir; but how || Ment, as one of the results of the late troubles, || os = , ae tl an - 
of the . alg different the tone and the sentiment and to guaranty to the southern» States _— \| Chetan of this U O ae Brig we =e 
he ancie -yen the Legislature met at Jackson and under- papablicas. ce aoperneges ; . tn Oe) with the srenditenligddeetion of Hit Seetie 
aud if ok the important duty of enacting wholesome || Series of legislation a class of persons are || they are stile’ od pal ba eae gan a 
& conn, veto meet the exigencies of the new order deprived of cherished rights, and those rights || “* eg aaa th ioe = . f Misciecs wn 
names im ‘things. ‘They felt unwilling to award to the || 8re conferred upon another class: eo ete aoe es = nee © 


‘nished 1 


ohts bill. And thus our people, anxious to 





brought us back an equal among sovereigns, Erect 


f thing e : ; a oe able Governor, J. L. Aleorn— 
rn soldie: -oedman the rights to which he was entitled, But Congress may, by a vote of two thirdsof both || “|. . : 
‘Ad that he + +9 which he was unaccustomed. And hence Ifouses, remove such disabilities. a, Rattores to our boat lace in be sisterhood of 
at he t( ! : 3 a : ; < : : ; | States by the grace of the nation, that grace h: 
me of | intervention of what is known as the civil Here we find in this clause of the Constitu- | : Pe canal tite heen 
| 
| 


merely ay 


‘ain the most liberal terms of adjustment 


tion, a right reserved to Congress. When shall 


it be exercised? Congress intended to exer- 


and free, Mississippi goes forward now to work out 
her destiny in a fellowship of States, the peer of the 


rtyr, so j bat it was possible to procure, found them- || cise that right or it never would have been pe 

the sacr jves between the upper andnether mill-stone; || reserved. It carries the evidence on its face | he objection may be made that the hands of 
ed batt with one branch of the Government pulling up, || that it never was designed to impose perpetual |} loyal citizens are not as yet sufficiently strong 
ess of | od the other down. And at this period came disabilities upon the people of the southern || to insure the future safety of the State with 
ealed w » fourteenth amendment, and following it, in || States. In very many cases, and probably in || the votes of these disfranchised citizens cast 


‘atened 


hast at t 


anid succession, came the reconstruction acts 
‘March, 1867, and the then dominant party, 


ament thought requisite to the work of com- 





a majority of cases, the very best friends of | 


the Union and of reconstruction are disabled. 


comfort.’’ 





But, now in the honesty of his | 


on the side of oppression and misrule. But 
the language of our patriotic Governor, in his 


ade a, nboldened by flattering promisesand by cher- |} An old man, perhaps, who forty years ago inaugural, forever puts this assertion to rest in 
y etrage shed hopes, met in political convention and || acted as justice of the peace for his neighbor- language that will be echoed by every patriotic 
an slay. clared these acts to be ‘‘ unconstitutional, |} hood, and has been through life a firm sup- | heart in the State. He says: 
like m olutionary, and void.’’ porter of the Union of the States, and opposed | ‘So long as I shall have the honor to govern the 
wn only But, sir, they have long since learned the || to the fallacy of secession; but when his son | aoe the a shall be opeges.. Neen poverty sud 
a. ee ee : 1% ae . 3); tiem on : -pq. || Helplessness shall, while I preside over the govern 
number ency of the Government, not only to pre was In the rebellion, perhaps under the pres || ment, be held secure within our borders from lawless 
t, and t! rve itself, but to build up the waste places sure of the conscript iaw, the father, true to || violence. Old citizens ornew, black citizens or white, 
rought t! nd to protect its friends. They have learned || the instincts of his nature, withheld not the natives or foreigners. coming into this State, shall bo 
ebthe | son from the severest of all teachers, from || food and raiment that sustained the life of his — oes ee ee 2 i 
ious. A ich punishment only as a magnanimous Gov- || offspring, and thus the father give ‘‘aid or | 


who passes over our domain, may feel assured th 
henceforth, having nothing to apprehend from th: 


} : ° ‘ ® > : . } is t cnif : i 2} i nolabls 
, yet th »lote restoration of those States to their proper heart he abjures you by that magnanimity || pistol or the knife, they will be in the inviola 


. ae : : 2 : 7 keeping of a civil power at once omnipotent anid 
niration lace in the Union, not, however, by such || which has characterized your former legislation || omnipresent.” 
al confi ishment as the i } to confer on him the rights of citizenship. Th. d . . oof 
al conti ishment as the tottering Governments of ) rights of ¢ t zenship. | The State is now fully and completely in ti: 
the Uni urope have ever resorted to in the punish- || We stand pledged to the people, at the proper | : = ¢ ie 

al ; ; : . é : | hands of the friends of the Government, an« 
ransmitte nent of rebels, by confiscation, imprisonment, || time, to relieve them, and to restore them to || 


nit 3 ’ : ais , : | that, too, by a vote of nearly forty thousand 
erminati aud death, but by a copartial disfranchisement || their former rights. In the resolutions of the ’ y J y sand, 
strife hay 


tute-book 
in earnes 
»xtend th 
ment ove 
rn and { 


nce to th 
LO presum 
mixed wit 
ased fro 
in a day | 
he memor 
e unwortl 
1 with the 
he past ha 
ch sad at 
expectei 
ze the situ 
gs, and | 
tf the Gos 


‘or the time, and until the necessity shall have 
ceased to exist. If there is now a necessity 
for the continuation of those disabling acts, in 
what measure does it exist? It is lamentably 
rue that the sting is not yet out of the pen of 
ome of our disappointed journalists, whose 
course has done more to irritate and excite 
ne people against the Government than all 
other causes combined, and whose tone has 
incited the irresponsible and the lawless to 
leeds of violence and bloodshed; but I have 
yet to learn that there is any State entirely free 
irom such abuses or exempt from such con- 
‘aminating influences. 

| grant you, sir, that at the time the four- 
‘centh amendment was undergoing violent dis- 
cussion in Congress there was cause for some 
ucts that would secure to the friends of the 
‘rovernmentin the South that protection neces- 
sary to the proper execution of the laws, for 
‘ten it was that secession began to exhibit 


national convention held at Chicago in June, 
1868, we find the following: 


‘*That we highly commend the spirit of magna- 
nimity and forbearance with which men who have 
servedin the.rebellion, but who now frankly and 
honestly codperate with us in restoring thesouthern 
State governments upon the basis of impartial jus- 


tice and equal rights, are received back into the com- | 


munion of the loyal people, and we favor the removal 
of disqualifications and restrictions imposed upon 
the late rebels in the same measure as the spirit of 
disloyalty will die out, and as may be consistent with 
the safety of the loyal people.” 

This sentiment was indorsed, not only by the 
Chicago convention, but it was fully indorsed 
at the polls in November, 1868, by the great 
heart of the American people, in the triumphant 
success of the Republican party of the nation. 
That spirit has ‘*‘died out’’ in the State of 
Mississippi, and so fully are we convinced that 


the people are sincere in their pretensions that || 
early last fall, in State convention, after dis- | 


cussing and considering the whole question, 


and that against a party claiming to be the 
tepublican party of the nation and in full! 
sympathy with the Administration; and so 
fully were they committed to the policy of the 
Government that they adopted for their can 
yass a platform which purported to be equally 


| liberal with ours, and made a desperate effort 


to bring themselves under the wing of the 


| Administration ; aud in their attempt to recon 
| cile conflicting parties and interests placed on 
| their State ticket as a candidate for secretary 


of State a colored man, and for other State 
offices men who bore commissions in the United 
States Army during the late war ; and thus you 
see, sir, all parties are reconciled and fully 
realize the situation. They are obedient to 
the law, and will, in my humble opinion, be 


| ever ready to aid in its execution. 


I know not how it may be in other States, 


| but in the State that I have the honor in part 


to represent the people are thoroughly recon- 


toa 'gel structed, and that, too, upon the latest and 
, Sir; yet! 


some signs of returning life in some parts of || we adopted the following resolution, to wit: | ciedtedenatalniee, Sua ade dhendeued 

the § Seetiee ‘ sae ae ; st ¢ ed plan. sy have abs > 
, 1 insist ‘he South. But we find in this amendment “We pledge the political influence of the whole || 4) 0°) ¢ os er lez ders and it is not at all like! 
ie Gover! iothing provided as a punishment for crime, State for the immediate removal cfall the disabilities || erdlr treater yertar~t we OS Gre NEC 
ted, Al but all for the safety of the country. Not, 1 || imposed by the fourteenth amendment of the Con- || that they will endeavor to restore them to 
“on art t repeat, as a otal ++ Mel for Cot ca pro stitution.” | power. That spirit of proscription which, like 

vi ; aby AS & 8 1 3 se . j . ~ ° 
Peo is declined to <a. any man for wasties- | And upon this platform we made the can- || the whirlpool, swept the masses before it is 
C AU . : < € € : 


able res vass. We were successful, and now we ask you 
to them ! 


puntenal: 


rapidly dying out, and social and political 
ostracism yields to a more liberal feeling, and 
all the indications are favorable to perfect 


vating in the rebellion merely; and only im- 


the onini , . : ises ople. Let us relieve 
ie opinion of Congress, violated the sanctity || 88 ¥© have made to our peop! 7 





race, color, or previous condition, and no less 


| 
| . . . 
posed these disabilities upon such as had, in | to assist us in redeeming the pledges and prom- | 
. . 
1ought the an official oath—by participating in the | them and they will still confide in us. It will || harmony ; they have pre oe oe in 
in 1860-0) rebellion after having taken an oath to support || S@T¥® to inspire confidence in us and in Gov- | your reconstruction ; they confide in the pe: 
rth. Al the Constitution of the United States. Let us || C™ment, and it will still further cement the || manency of the Government, the supremacy 
na the las examine for a few moments the third section friendship that we have kindled with our neigh- || of the law, and the stability of American insti 
cult to sa of the fourteenth article of amendment, which || rs and our friends. . ‘ _ || tutions; they ask for your gracious pardon ; 
a with an} reads as follows: And, sir, our Legislature, which met in Jack- | they are ready to acknowledge your magna- 
stipulation: “No person shall be a Senator or Representative || 99 00 the 11th of January last, true to the Gov- | nimity ; and if you owe it not to them, you cer- 
estions. in Congress, or elector of President or Vice Presi- || ernment, true to the people, irrespective of tainly owe it to yourself, to foster and encour- 
“ent, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 


age every indication of honest purpose, treat 
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the erring with generous examples, and in the 
name of Christian charity heal up the breach. 

You have nothing to fear but much to hope 
from the removal of the disabilities of the peo- 
ple of the South. Late advices bring renewed 
assurances that our people are more and more 
oblivious to the arena of party strife; and with 
a determination on the part of our officials to 
execute the law in every hamlet we feel secure. 

With such safeguards thrown around us as 
the shield of the law, with the great change 
of public sentiment in our State, and a dis- 
position on the part of the tried friends of 
the Government to be generous to their neigh- 
bor, 1 insist, sir, that love even for political 
party should bo sufficient, if higher and nobler 
principles were wanting, to prompt us to acts 
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f magnanimity and quell every rising thought | 
if disfranchisement. Let us foster a kind | 


feeling by a restoration of rights, now that the 
fifteenth amendment is an accomplished fact, 
and has become a part of the permanent law 
of the land, bestowing universal suffrage ; let 
us have universal amnesty, and in the words 
of the President, which words will go down to 
posterity in the world’s laconics, ‘‘ Let us have 
peace.!? 

Having carefully considered this ry I 
am fully convinced that the passage of House 
bill No. 1481 would justly restore to the citi- 
zens of Mississippi cherished rights forfeited 
by the act of secession, place them in statu quo 
ante bellum, and promote the peace and pros- 
perity of the people of the State. 





Post Office Appropriations. 
SPEECH OF HON, AUSTIN BLAIR, 


O¥ MICHIGAN, 
I~ vor House oF REerresEytTaTIves, 
May 24, 1870, 
ihe House being in Committee of the Whole on tho 
bill CU. R. No. 1828) making appropriations for the 


ervicd of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1871. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, that the Post 
Office Department does not realize the just 
expectations of the country is too clear to 
admit of dispute. It has become not only a 
serious burden to the Treasury, but it has en- 
tirely failed to meet the requirements of the 
public service. Large annual appropriations 
are required to meet its deficiencies, and the 
prospects of future relief are not encouraging. 
‘There appears no reasonable ground for hope 
of cheaper postage, at least for years to come. 
Our revenues from other sources increase in 4 
greater ratio than the most sanguine calcula- 
tions have ventured to predict, but the postal 
revenues are notably an exception. Lere tho 
increase of expenses outruns the increase of 
the revenues. 

WIAT IS THB MATTER? 

The Postmaster General, in his late annual 
report to the President, attempts to discuss 
this question, to expose the vices of the system, 
and to find a remedy. LHe finds no fault with 
the postal system itself, much less with the 
management under it, but still thinks he has 
discovered the real difficulty. He speaks mod- 
estly thus: 

“ When I accepted at your hands the position of 
Postmaster General I propounded to myself two 
questions: how can the postal service of the country 
ho made most efficient? and how can it be relieved 
trom theheavy deficiencies annually charged against 
it? Knowing it to be your desire that the Depart- 
ment should be restored to a self-sustaining con- 
dition as rapidly as a faithful discharge of its du- 
ties would permit, I have diligently sought the true 
answers to the above questions. As far as lay in my 
power during my short administration I have re- 
duced the expenditures and increased the revenues 
of the Department; but notwithstanding my efforts 
L found myselfat tho end of tho fiscal year contronted 
with a deficit of $5,595,620 80. Though this amount 
is less than the defieit provided for by appropriations, 
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| be answers at all. 
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itis yet large enough to stimulate mo to inquire | 
carefully into the causes of such enormous arrears. | 
“The principal causes operating to prevent the 


Department from 
three, to wit: 
“1. The depreciation of the paper currency. 
“2. Unpaid postages on printed matter. 
“*3. The franking privilege.” 


becoming self-sustaining 


It is a comfort to know that the Postmaster 
General did not seek the ‘‘ position,’’ but only 
‘‘accepted’’ it; that he has ‘‘propounded’’ 


are | 


to himself two very interesting questions, to | 


which he has evolved three very satisfactory 
answers, provided always that they turn out to 
It is also comforting to find 
that the deficit, though less than the amount 
‘*provided for by appropriations,’’ ‘‘is yet 


| large enough to stimulate him to inquire care- 


fully into the causes of such enormousarrears.’’ 

‘The first of these causes, we are informed, is 
merely temporary, and will shortly cure itself, 
which seems evident enough from the rapid 
appreciation of the currency. 

The second cause the Postmaster General 
amplifies as follows: 

“Again, the Department fs defrauded out of a 
large amount of postage on newspapers by parties 
who, while professing to bo sending out papers from 
known offices of publication to regular and bona jide 
subscribers, are in fact loading the mails with * speci- 
men’ papers and mere business circulars, disguised 


| in tho form of newspapers.’”’ 


That this charge against the newspaper peo- 
ple hassome foundation there can be no doubt, 
but that it very seriously affects the revenues 
of the Department there is not much reason to 
believe. In fact it is evident that the Postmas- 
ter General himself does not attach much im- 
portance to it, since he proceeds at once to 


| dismiss it thus: 


“The foregoing are evils which donbtless ought 
to be corrected. It is possible, however, for the De- 


| partment to-endure them, and yet retain a fair do- 
| greo of efficiency. But the remaining cause of com- 


plaint has become intolerable, and must beremoved 
if the Department is to be saved from utter demor- 
alization. The franking privilegehas grown to bean 
abuse so monstrous that it now threatens the very 


| life of thoservice.” 


THE FRANKIXG PRIVILEGR,. 


Here we have it, sir. This is the ‘‘*mon- 


|| strous abuse”’ that has occasioned the deficit. 





|The expense of this privilege, we are told, 
| ** now exceeds the enormous sum of $5,000,000 


annually, of which about one half is paid 
on fraudulent matter.’? No wonder that the 
House precipitately, without either consid- 


| eration or debate, hurried through a bill to 


|| it was not done long ago. 


We are astonished that 
True, the Post- 
master General did not give us many facts, but 
he pleaded mightily in this fashion : 

‘In England the postal service was rescued from 
pore me imbecility and inefficiency by the illustrious 
Lowland Hill and his associates in 1839; but it was 
necessary first to destroy this badge of subserviency 
to rank and class, although in that country it was 
limited both in the number of privileged persons 
and in the number of letters each could frank per 
day. So here, as the initial step to reform, I earn- 
estly urge the total abolition of the franking privi- 
lege.’”’ 

Ah! England. She is the model for every- 
thing; and she has an illustrious Rowland 
Hill. We, too, must have an illustrious Row- 
land Hill, and his name shall be J. A. J. And 
he is such an impetuous person, too. He would 
not wait for our slow motions, but while he 
was assailing the monstrous abuse of franking 
he rushed into franking himself with tenfold 
energy, and set his whole army of twenty-seven 
thousand three hundred and seventy-eight post- 
masters at it with might and main; and in 
order that he might be better supplied with 
facts hereafter, he set them all to weighing 


abolish free matter. 


Seg 


| of an obnoxious law is to carry it ir 


i 


his mountains of petitions and circulars and to | 


returning them under franks, which were them- | 


selves a violation of law. They came in upon 


' us like a flood, filling up the Globe at immense 


cost, inenmbering the elerks’ desks, and fairly 
burying the struggling chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. He 
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was obliged to report a bill immediate), 
escape suffocation. * 
Verily, sir, ‘the best way to cause the re 
1tO Vigor 
ous execution.’’ The Senate impertinesn 
demanded to know how much money wag hye:,, 
expended in these proceedings and by re 
authority of law they were set on foot. | 
answer came very tardily, but the wisdon 
the weighing business was apparent. her 
was a new calculation which reduced the for» 
speculations on the cost of franking about o, 
half, and any one can see what a fearful {})), 
off there would have been but for the vigoro:, 
assault of the army of twenty-seven thous, 
three hundred and forty-eight. oes 
The postmasters did their best for their ch; 
Under his instructions they procured ag yy.) 
signers as they could to the petitions, and 4) 
having carefully weighed them sent them ; 
the culprit member for presentation to the cy 
prit House. Whether they were weighed aya) 
in every office through which they passed do, 
not appear. In many of the smaller offices i) 


only free matter was the petitions and circular: 


and in some ofthe larger ones they constitut, 
more than half of it. 

But I do not intend to discuss here and yo) 
the wisdom of abolishing the frauking priy; 
lege. That has been done so far as this Hoy 
ean do it, and the bill had my vote. Tam coy 
tent with the vote, and propose to stand by j: 
It will help the Department some to be rid o 
free matter; but it will fall very far short ; 
the grand results claimed for it. And | a: 
certain that the Postmaster General has fail 
to apprehend the real causes of the failure, 
his Gesdeant to be self-sustaining. 

THE REAL CAUSES OF THE FAILURE. 

The real causes of this failure seem to me: 
be two, namely: First, that in the organizatio 
of the postal system itself the range of busines 
is too various and with too little responsibili 
to those who are expected to employ it; au 
second, that there is a great want of busines 
talent in its management, whereby it fails | 
accomplish what it otherwise might easily ( 

Upon the first of these causes I do not 
pose now to dwell at any considerable lengti 
The postal service is a business and nothin 
but a business, and whoever undertakes to wi 
derstand it and to remedy its deficiencies mu: 


enter upon his work as a business man. An) 


person of sense who was engaged in the e 
press business, making regular trips over 

certain line, confined to the carrying of partic 
ular articles only, if he found his business unre 
munerative would at once consider whether |) 
might not increase his profits by extending hi 
operations by the carriage of other articles 


aving necessarily to employ agents to ruv 
| the line, it would be important to find busines: 
| enough to occupy them fully. 


And he wou! 
also be likely to consider whether or not ti 


terms upon which he was carrying on the bus! 


ness were such as to suit the wishes of | 
employers and to inspire their confidence an 
active support. He would perceive at on 


that his profits would depend as much up0: 


the amount of business he was enabled to « 
as upon the prices at which it was done. 
Now, I think it will not require argument | 
yrove that in these respects the Post Vili 
Treoastais has long been at fault. It do 
not extend the range of its business by car’, 
ing other small packages than such as are 10 


carried at moderate rates, so as to increase! 
income, and it has never made itself respons 


ible for those it does carry in any such mann: 
as to inspire public confidence. The peop 
employ it to the extent they do only becau 
the law compels them to do so. 


to its destination, provided ‘aey will carry 
safely ; but if they steal it you are left with 
There is some attempt to cure t! 


a remedy. 


It will tal 
‘its own agen 
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y-order system, but it is still a 
xecuted system that has not be- 
regeneral. W ould it not be easy to increase 
-y Jargely the income of the Dep: artment by 
tl attention to these things? Does any 
yubt that a cor ‘poration of business men 
1] take the business of the Department into 
+ hands and so carry it on as to have not 
no deficiency, but to make millions for 
mselves over and above expenses? 
‘ray eling west of the Rocky mountains one 
observe that business letters are carried 
ent irely by an express company, and 
» pay cheerfully ten cents a letter. 
im the meee pays the United 
res thre cents for the privilege of doing 
» Government itself will not do well 
I 1 ow any one else to do without paying 
e price of doing it. How great an increase 
aid there be in’ the revenues of the Depart- 
yt if it would do this business as well as 
xpress company does it? That it would 
very considerable every one must see. 
What has happened on the Pacific coast is 
ening all over the country in a greater or 
degree. The people are finding out all 
of ways for doing their postal business 
itly than the Department does it. 
y know it is a slow coach which allows 
if to be beaten by private enterprise every- 
re,and they have no hesitation in emp rloy- 


if; 
. hal i-e 


» peop: 


Lis 








pp 


re eluciel 


r other 28° ncies. ‘This is said to be a fast 
, but the postal service does not prove it. 
jail train is proverbially the slow aes ima 





the road. 


train. 


It does not keep up with th 
It is constantly tired and tops 
Some years ago 1 was a subscriber toa New 
rk di oy paper. It came by mail and I paid 

: postage regularly, though the paper would 

r come regularly. They had a sort of 
iermittent way of bringing it. Sometimes 
n would fail altogether for two or three days, 
ud then again two or three of them would 
ome at once, though the publisher always 
protested in the strongest manner that he reg- 
ilarly putin the office one paperevery day at 
thesame time. I putup with this pretty well, 
ying it to Providence and other powers which 
are supposed to be to blame for pretty much 
all the evils that occur in this world, until I 
liscovered that a rascally newsman was act- 
ually selling that paper about the streets a 


yb efore [ got it by mail, provided it came at || 


ul ‘Then, sir, 1 gave up the post oflice per- 


mance entirely; everybody elsedid the same | 
thing. That newsman had his papers sent on | 


1 
\ Lue 
MY walt 


express, which of course took the 
astest trains and did not make stops for dis- 
iribution,but came right through without delay. 
Che result is that this business is pretty much 
entirely lost to the Department. 

A great mail from Chicago for this city passes 
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me yet. Read the Scriptures and be patic mt, Cas 
your bread upon the waters, and you shall re ceive it 
after many days.’’ City letters an 1d papersaro maile: 1 
to me every day in the year, and I get them within 
two, three, four, five, six, and seventeen days—some- 
times never! Well, even then they are well pre- 
served, You sent me six papers last week. I ve- 
ceived ona} Le patient and § give the Department 
time enough, and doubtless the xe t will follow here 
atter. : A. TAYLOR, 

No. 550 west Fifty-Fourth street, New York, 

March 21, 1870 


What has been the result of this appeal to 
General Jones I am unable to state, or whether 
that important personage has even conde 
scended to hear the appeal at all ; but it is cer- 


to Jones will come into universal favor. Mr. 
Taylor is a most exemplary American citizen. 
He exhibits a Christian spirit worthy of all 
imitation. It is clear that he understands that 


though he does not mention it particularly 
But there is no doubt thatis what he means whe n 
he says ‘‘read the Scriptures and be patient. 
Most excellent advice. Really I do not see 
how a man even of Mr. Taylor’s mild disposi- 
tion could be patient in any other way. Evi- 
dently he relies entirely upon this prescription. 
He does not even appeal to Jones. 

It is a most encouraging thing that this spirit 
of Christian patience is being develope d by 
the Post Office Department in a most eminent 
degree. It has reached even the ordinarily 
fault: finding New York Tribune, and is likely 
to prove a great missionary. In that paper 
of the date of December 19 last I find evidence 
of great religious improvement, as follows: 


“The United States mails continue 
(or miscarried, or not carried at all) with t 
exquisite and punctilious irregularity. 
deep growl in St. Louis; there is a deeper growl in 
New Orleans; there are growls of greater or lessdepth 
in all parts of the country. For our own part we 
pretty much gave up growling long ago, for it would 
be a waste of our bass vocal resources. When weare 
in particularly bad humor at some particularly pro 
voking disappointment we mean hereafter to solace 
ourselves 
Postmaster General, which we fancy will not fail to 
satisfy us that all is as it should be—or at least as it 
must be, which amounts to the same thing.’’ 


he mos 


This shows a most improving spirit, and 
recognizes fully the value of good reading. It 
| does not, pages er, come quite up to the stand- 
ard of Mr. J. A. Taylor, who proposes to con- 
fine himself wholly to the Scriptures; but it 
may be safely relied upon that a man who has 
confined himself long to the last annual report 
of the Postmaster General will be sure to con- 
tract a taste for Scripture, and soon resort 
thereto in great humility. 

My friend from Wisconsin is proposing to 

yut the telegraph under the control of this 
Department, and turn that also into a mission- 
| ary institution for the teaching of patience and 
Sir, L hope not, unless he intends 
also to be appointed Postmaster General. That 





every day through the town of my residence 
and the train receives there also a mail for 
\\ ‘ashingto1 nu, but on reaching Detroit this latter 
s left for one entire day before it comes On, 
‘or distribution, as it is called. Would any 
business man be Stupid enough to carry on 


wlairs in that way? <A traveler from Michigan 


will reach here in a little more than thirty hours; 

ut a letter will be on the way from three to 
ive days ordinarily. I cut from the New York 
‘lobe a letter which is only a specimen of 
what is occurring all the time: 


"the following letter comes from an honest man, 
il every word he s: ays is true. Will not General 
hes ‘do something for us, or oe we to wait on to 
millennium before the day of a reliable postal 
stem 4 

t C i litor of the Glot re: 
t s cuicult to conceive how any people can get 
‘without a perfect post office system. We are 
‘intaeasurably blessed in this way that we are in 
‘anger of y aunting t ourselves upon our superiority. 
,, Have just received a p: uper trom your office dated 
Mare hd 1. Itisinane xcellent state of preservation. 
lope on, hope ever. The package and letter which 


‘eit Spruce street on March 2 will undoubtedly reach 





| self-denial. 


graph and get relief. 


ploys the telegraph would be done through the 


| is our sole recousre at present. 


!| cution to take this away. 
| How much of the business that now em- 


mail, if 





promptness 
relied upon. A gentleman doing business for 


a firm in New York was in St. Louis. He 


tain that if he can furnish a remedy the appeal | 
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the appointment ollice, with little attention 
to carrying the mails with regularity and dis 
patch. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not pursue this fur- 
ier, [tis not difficult to understand what the 
Post Otlice Department needs. It needs vigor- 
administration. Of political nursing it 
has more than enough, but of business capacity 
and energetic man 

here needs a master who 


t} 
ous 


agement there is no sign 


thinks more ot 


|| the prompt delivery of a letter bes an of the 


the franking privilege is what is the matter, | 


j; ment offered provides for 


to be carried 


There is a 


by reading the last annual report of the | 


| have but one let us have the minister. 
When the || 
mail fails us altogether we can fly to the tele- || 
It would be rank perse- | 


and dispatch could be | 


and mailed it promptly. On returning he found | 


| 
| 
| wrote a letter to his employers every evening, 


|| that the first three letters, sent on as many dif- 
\| ferent days, all arrived together in the same 
mail. Of course he gave 4 writing letters to 
| go by mail and used th e telegraph. And yet 
I the Postmaster Gener: al wonders that the 
I} J Department does not pay. He is propound- 
| ing conundrums to himsel if ¢ and cannot answer 
them. He is dre: uming about illustrious Row- 
| land Hill, but forgets to send his mails by the 
lightning train. Struggling to lay the deficien- 
cies at the door of Congr 


"ess he only exposes 
his own. 


There is a prodigious diligence in 


appointment of a clerk from 
is charged to ‘l'exas. 


Maryland who 
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REMARKS OF HON. JOHN COBURN 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix tur Hovsr or REPRESENT: 
May 23, 1870, 


On the bill (1. R. No. 1604) making appropriafions 
for the consular and diplomatic expenses of th: 
won ernment for the yearending June 30, 1871, and 
for other purposes 


Mr. COBURN. 


TIVER, 


Mr. Chairman, the amend 

& minister to Rome. 
This is right, and on this ground: the influ- 
ence of the Roman Government is greater in 
our own and over our own people than that of 
any other in Kurope. The queen and Parlia- 
ment of England, the emperor and legisla 

tive bodies of I’rance, the powers that rule 
Prussia and Russia, all combined, do not exert 
a tithe of the influence within our borders that 
the Pope of Rome does. Through the church 
he presides over, his agents go into every com- 
munity, and thousands of our people contribute 
to his resources and add to his prestige. We 


| cannot deny, we cannot ignore these facts. 


What shall we do as a nation of sensible, 
practical men? Shall we refuse to put our 
agent within that Government, as we do else 
where, to see and report and treat? In the 
changes and revolutions ahead of us,-shall w 
deprive ourselves of all the advantages which 

may be secured by amicable relations? It 
would seem that we should not. We have 
nothing to fear and nothing to hope from the 
physical power of the Pope. No great nation 
ever had. His power never was of that nature. 
It has been, in former times, overshadowing. 
It is still great. Then, let us look at facts as 
they are. The need of a minister at Rome 
seems paramount, more so than if we had much 
commerce with her people. Wedo not have the 
commerce of trade with her; but a higher one, 
the commerce of ideas. ‘The mission of the 
minister is political, the mission of the consul 
iscommercial. We could much better dispense 
with the consul than the minister. If we must 
We want 
in that place a representative of our intellect, 
our scholarship, our taste, our ‘culture, our 
progress, our re public anism, above all of our 
religion. Let him stand up there where the 
pilgrims of a curious and knowledge-seeking 
world are thronging, to exemplify the vitality, 
the energy, the indep endence, the power, and 
the grandeur of the Republic beyond the At 


| lantic, whose splendid dawn has eclipsed the 


days when the sword of the Scipios dazzled 
and the lyre of Virgil thrilled mankind. 

If we need a political representative any 
where we need one at Rome—to illustrage 
as well what we are and what we hope to be 


| as to assert our national rights and maintain 


| our national honor. 


Thus we see two great 
and controlling reasons for maintaining a rep 
resentative there. One is founded upon the 
great influence the Roman Government has 
R ere; the other is founded upon the great in 
fluence our minister might exert there. Bette: 
withdraw our Listheikand gend mere consuls 
to Costa Rica, Ecuador, the Hawaiian Island 
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Hayti, Honduras, Liberia, Paraguay, or Salva- 
dor, where we have on!y mere commercial re- 
lations, than to such aplace as Rome. Ifthe 
question of expense arises as to the pay of a 
ininister, much more may be saved by with- 
drawing ministers from small States whose 
political and moral significance is not to be 
compared with that of Rome. 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. B. HAWLEY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the joint 
resolution (S. R.No.121) authorizing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue its bonds for the 


construction of its road, and to secure the same by 
mortgage, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Uponaformer occasion when 
this joint resolution was before the House for 
consideration I had the honor to submit some 
remarks upon it; and I wish now to say atthe 
outset that I regard this resolution as the mest 
important matter that can come before the 
House for final action at the present session. 
| regard the action which Congress may take 
in relation to this Northern Pacific 
as one of the most important questions upon 
which it is our duty to legislate. 

In debating this question on a former day 
| took oceasion to say that I was not opposed 
toall land grants; that 1 was not opposed to 
land grants under all circumstances; that I 
believed they might under some circumstances 
be made with proper limitations and restrictions, 
Upon that occasion I referred tothe grant made 
to the Illinois Central Railroad Company, in 
my own State. That subject has often been 
referred to on this floor. It has often been 
snid that it does not become members from the 
West, and particularly members from the State 

f Illinois, to cry out againstland grants. But, 


sir, the grant made to the Illinois Central | 


tailroad Company was for only six sections to 
the mile, and in the aggregate amounted to 
only two million five hundred thousand acres. 
Chis NorthernPacific Railroad Company claims 
to-day forty sections tothe mile, which is equal 
to twenty-five thousand six hundred acres per 
mile, for the whole extent of territory through 
which the road passes. 

[ propose briefly to review the legislation on 
this subject, because it is claimed by the friends 
of the bill that Congress cannot legitimately 
and rightfully at this time impose any restric- 
tion upon the grant heretofore made. I wish 
to refer, in the first place, to the grants made to 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad 
Compavies. Prior to the acts granting lands 
to those companies no road in the United 
States, I believe, had ever received a land grant 
exceeding ten sections to the mile. In char- 
tering those companies Congress, for the pur- 
pose of securing a railroad from the Missouri 
river to the Pacific ocean, gave them a land 
grant of twenty sections to the mile. Congress 
gave also to these companies a money subsidy 
of $16,000 per mile. 
of the country over which the Pacifie railroad 
already constructed passes is a desert upon 
which nothing but sage brush can grow. It is 
an inhospitable wilderness, which cannot be 
made the abode of man. Hence, for the pur- 
pose of securing the construction of the first 
railroad to the Pacific, Congress might well 
aid those companies by a money subsidy. 

In 1864 the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was chartered. The law chartering the 


company gave it a land grant amounting to 
forty sections per mile. 
subsidy. 


It gave it no money 


That law provided that the work 





railroad | 


But, sir, a large portion | 


] should be begun and fifty miles of the road 


completed within two years. It also provided 


|| that the company should never have power to 





mortgage its franchises, its road, or its lands 
The company failed to begin the work as re 
quired by the law under which it was organ- 
ized. Jt came here in 1866, and the time 
within which itshould begin work was extended 
by law two years longer. 

Mr. Speaker, that was the time when Con- 
gress, having previously, as I contend, made a 
serious mistal i 
should have recovered it by suffering the grant 
to lapse, so that we might again assume the 
control of these lands; and if we saw fit to 
grant them again in limited quantities to this 


would secure them forall coming time to actual 
settlers. 


far as the power of sale was concerned. 


should choose todoso. It might sell this vast 
domain, amounting to about fifty million acres, 
to one company or several different companies, 
or retain it itself,as it should choose. It might 
place these lands for all coming time in the 
hands of speculators, and thus prevent actual 
settlers from entering upon and enjoying them. 
Congress made, in my judgment, a great mis- 
take when it proposed to convey these lands 
at all to this railroad company, without the 
condition that they should be sold to actual 
settlers at a price not exceeding $2 50 per 
acre, and in quantities not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres to any one person. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but this raslroad 
was not ready to proceed with the work of 
construction, and in 1868 it came to Congress 
again for another extension of time for two 
years, within which it might begin work. It 
vame here again in 1869, in the expiring hours 
of the Fortieth Congress, and secured from 
Congress the passage of a joint resolution pro- 
viding that it should have power to mortgage 
its road, and that it need not begin work until 
July, 1870, and that it should construct one 
hundred miles within two years and one hun- 
dred miles a year thereafter until completed. 
Thus it will be seen that three several times 
this Pacific Railroad Company has come to 
Congress since the grant was originally made 





be given to it by law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is said by gentlemen 
upon this floor who are friendly to this joint res 
olution that the country is a vast wilderness 
through which the road passes; that the great 
body of the lands are sterile and the country 
inhospitable ; that the great body of the lands 
may never be susceptible of settlement. I wish 
to call the attention of the House to a report 
made on the 19th of February, 1869, by Mr. 
STEWART, chairman of the Committee on the 
Pacific Kailroad in the Senate, a most exhaust- 
ive report on the subject of the Pacific railroads 
and their different branches. I wish to call 
attention particularly to a paragraph in that 
report in respect to the’resources of this vast 
country to be affected by this grant to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. I ask 
the Clerk to read the paragraph | have marked. 

The Clerk read as‘ follows: 


“There are between Lake Supcriorand Puget sound 
and the mouth of the Columbia river tive hundred 
thousand square miles of territory, upon the larger 
portion of which the United States Government can 
impress the prosperity, wealth, and power of [llinois. 
It is the winter, wheat region of this continent. It 
is a region of alternate prairies and pine forests. It 
is aregion rich in coal, iron, gold, silver, and copper. 
lt isa region the salubrity of whose climate has made 
it the sanitarium for consumptives from the Atlantic 
slope. Itis aregion whose Rocky mountain section, 
broken down in its formation so as to be passable by 
loaded ponies, is blessed with a temperature so mild 
that countless herds of eattle range and fatten 
through the winter upon the natural grass within ten 
miles ofthe summit. It is a region in all whose val- 





to ask that further rights and privileges should | 


company, we might attach such restrictions as | 


This grant made by Congress to the | 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company was made | 
without limitation, without any restriction, so | 
The | 
company might hold the lands as long as it | 
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Northern Pacific Railroad—Mr. Hawley. 
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rapes 
complet 
lso Dless 
1D Win 


and sweet potatoes have rapid growth and 
maturity, Itisaregion sorich in grass anc 
in climate that it has ever been the hom: 
as well as summer, of the buffalo, the elk. a) dt 
antelope. It has timber, water-power, and «,... 
It has a population of one million four hundred 
ten thousand people. Illinois possessed yo . 
endowment. Her inheritance so amazingly 4 
oped by railroads was a garden soil, deeply ander 
with athin seam of coal and a deposit of friah|e x 


‘ . i 
stone. She had nothingelse. But every eleme., 


| perity, exists in superabundanceand beyond ex 


ce in making this land grant, | 








tion in the territory between Lake Superio 
Puget sound. For this immense region, em\); 
Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wa. 
ington, and a part of Wisconsin, railroads ea, , 
more than they have done for Illinois. If jt jc 
sirable, therefore, to add to the national popula). 


| the national industry, and the national wea! 


itis desirable to increase the taxable resource. 
the country, to add to its revenues, and to lessey ; 


burden of the public debt, by extending it fing 
cially over thirty-two degrees of longitude in a. 


tion to the area it now covers; if it is desirah 
provide cheap bread in perpetuity for the yar 
from winter wheat to be grown with unfailing ree 
larity, and in crops of from thirty to sixty bus! 
to the acre, between the forty-sixth and the fiftjo) 
paratiels of latitude, the Government of the Uni; 
States will surely aid the construction of the N, 
Pacific railway, and do for the region between ],4) 
Superior and the Pacific ocean what the people 
lilinois have done for the State of [llinois.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have cause; 
this paragraph of the report made by the Com 
mittee on the Pacific Railroad of the othe: 
branch of Congress to be read for the purpos 
of contradicting the statements, so often mad 
on this floor and throughout the country, j 
reference to the character of the lands and thy 
nature of the country through which this road 
passes. Now, sir, if it be true, as stated by 
this committee of the Senate upon the Pacif 
railrcead—and they have made their repo: 
after careful and laborious investigation—if 
be true that this country is such as they repre 
sent it in their report, | sabmit to the Hous 
that there is not a portion of this whole countr 
to be compared with it in fruitfulness, and the! 
there is not a portion of the whole country to 
be compared with it in point of climate. A: 
regards climate, the committee inform us that i: 
is a place where the invalids from the various 
sections of our whole country repair for t! 
purpose of being restored to health. So fi 
as its crops are concerned, they say that i 
is or will be the great wheat region of thi 
United States. They state in this report that 
the lands through which the road runs will pro 
duce wheat at the rate of from thirty to sixty 
bushels per acre. I ask, then, is it nota better 
country than Illinois?) Are we not advised by 
the committee that it is a section of country 
that will produce agricultural products to 4 
greater extent than any other portion of ou 
land? There is no other portion of our country 
which will produce wheat at the rate of from 
thirty to sixty bushels per acre. You will seare 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota 
in vain to find any section or belt of country 
that will produce an equal average amount 0! 
wheat per acre. 

And not only that, but it is a country which 
produces all kinds of fruit in the greates! 
abundance, and it is a land where stock can 
be kept without any housing. The greater 
portion of the country through which this roa¢ 
runs has a climate so mild that stock is win 
tered there without any feeding or shelter. 
And yet gentlemen on this floor urge upon us, 
as a reason why we should give this railroa’ 
so great a grant of land, that the country Isa" 
inhospitable wilderness, and say that they de 
sire to build this road simply that they ma) 
make another highway from the Atlantic | 
the Pacific. Mr. Speaker, if that was all tha 
was involved in connection with this questo" 
I would say you may take your forty sections \" 
the mile; you may lock them up forever; yo! 
may sellthem, or keep them, or dispose of them 
as you choose; but when I have the evidence 
before me that it is as fair a land as ever the su" 
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chone upon, that it is capable of supporting 


. many people to the acre as any land under 
‘.e broad canopy of heaven, I plead for the 
sllions of landless men of my own and the 


ming generation, that these lands may be | 


_ogerved for their occupancy and their homes; 
- they may be for themand for their children. 
<r, broad as is the public domain, if this 
“on shall go on increasing in numbers as it 
. done during the last fifty years it will not 


. sixty years from now until all this vast coun- | 


» of the West will be peopled with a popula- 
» much more densely settled than is the 
opulation of Illinois to-day. ‘To be convinced 
¢ this we have only to study the past history 
this country. Sixty years from now, if our 
‘ure growth shall be commensurate with our 

st, we will have two hundred million people. 
| stated upon a former occasion that [ was not 


arful that the lands of the country would be | 
‘ken away from those who will come after us. 


Yoram il now. AlIII ask is that they shall be 
-ocerved for actual settlers, for those who now 

+ hereafter may desire to settle upon the pub- 
. domain. But, sir, I say frankly, now and 
ere, that unless there can be placed upon this 
esolution a restriction requiring these lands 
«o be sold to actual settlers for a price not 
exceeding $2 50 an acre, and in quantities not 
exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to each 
purebaser, I trust this House will have the 
verve to vote the resolution down. 

{he Commissioner ofthe General Land Oflice, 
» speaking of the rapidity with which the pub- 

c lands are being settled, estimates that sixty 
thousand new farms were opened by actual 
eltlers in the year 1869, which is about double 
the number of all the land-owners in England, 
as returned by the British census of 1861. 

Sir, it is not true that itis necessary for this 
Congress to give away all the public lands, all 
the public domain owned by this nation to-day. 
‘Those who come after us will at least have in- 
telligence enough to frame laws for the grant- 
ug of the public domain, if they so desire, and 
we must not consider it as incumbent upon us 
to grant it all without conditions to railroad 
monopolies. I ask the House to contemplate 
fora moment the future condition of the coun- 


iry through which this railroad will pass, if you | 


shall give them this great body of lands unre- 
stricted. You give the road, as I have said, 
lands amounting to twenty-five thousand six 
hundred acres tothe mile. It stretches through 
three States and four Territories, the road and 


iis branches extending a distance of about two 
thousand miles. 


about fifty million acres. 
_ Now, sir, that the danger attending such a 
land grant as this may be seen, I wish for a 
moment to call the attention of the House to 
the condition of this country to-day so faras its 
railroads are concerned. Sir, in many of the 
States, where there are great railroads in opera- 
tion, they control the policy and legislation of 
such States. I have only to refer to the Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad in New Jersey, to the 
New York Central, and the New York and Erie 
railroads in New York, to the Pennsylvania 
Ventral, and to the Iliinois Central. And, sir, 
{ call the attention of the House to the fact that 
‘' how seems quite probable that at an early day 
‘ie New York Central, the Lake Shore, the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and all the 
vranches of the Northwestern road, are to be 
consolidated under one head and under one 
‘anagement, and soon such combinations and 
solidations will, I have no doubt, extend 
‘cross the continent. 
yondlaw. They control freights and the pas- 
‘enger travel of this country, and, to a great 


*Xtent, they controlitslegislation. Andshould | 


18 Northern Pacific road be built, I have no 
“eudt it would in a very few years be consoli- 
“ated with the road now in operation. 








This law would convey to | 
this company a quantity of land amounting to 


They are above law and | 
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Northern Pacific Railroad—Mr. Hawley. 


Now, sir, this railroad isto extend from Lake 
Superior to Puget sound, a distance of two 
thousand miles, the company owning a belt 
of land in alternate sections extending eighty 
miles, or in places where it is necessary to 
make up deficiencies, extending a distance of 
one hundred and twenty miles, and owning the 
soil over which the road passes, not only by 
counties, but by States. 

Sir, | warn gentlemen thatif this grant shall 
be made to this railroad company without re- 
strictions, if Congress shall give to this rail 
road company this vast body of lands to be 
absolutely controlled by it for all coming time, 
or until it sees fit to part with it, you will de- 
liver over the people of these Territories, not 
only while they are Territories, but when they 
become States, bound hand and foot to this 
monster monopoly. 

But, sir, this road, with its vast empire of 
lands, is not to be controlled simply by Amer- 
ican citizens, by men of our own blood and 
nation, but they now ask power to mortgage 
these lands. It is estimated that it will cost 
$160,000,000 to construct this railroad. One 
hundred and sixty million dollars of bonds are 
to be issued, and a mortgage is to be given 
to secure these bonds. The bonds are to be 
sold in Europe; and I submit to the House 
that this railroad will be liable to be sold out, 
every foot of it, every acre of it, to landed 
monopolies in Europe, that shall own and con 
trol the States and Territories through which 
the road isto pass. I know not how other gen- 
tlemen may regard it, but I regard it as a very 
important matter, as important a matter us 
any that can come before us for our action at 
the present session; and as it is now in our 
power, I trust that we shall secure this vast in- 
heritance to the actual settlers of this country. 

I wish, however, to offer further testimony 
in reference to the character of these lands ; 
and I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a 
paragraph from the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office for the year 1869 
in reference to the character of the country, 
its products and its climate. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

“The undeveloped resources of this company 2 
attracting the attention of capitalists. Its landed 
subsidy is double that of the Union Pacifie road. 
Comparatively a very small proportion of its line 
runs through an elevated region. Governor Stevens 
was of the opinion that not more than one fifth of 
the land from Red river to Puget sound is inarable, 
and that this is largely made up of mountains cov 
ered with valuable timber. It is evident that an 
immense agricultural area is here awaiting develop- 
ment. The great wheat-growing regions on the left 
bank of the upper Missouri promise speedy settle- 
ment upon the openingof an avenue for the trans- 
portation of their products to market. Each section 
of the road as it is completed will from local traflic 
alone find ample returns forits investment.”’ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now it will be seen that 
this country through which this road passes 
is not only rich or will become rich in agricul- 
tural productions when it shall be settled, but 
it alternates in prairie land and timber land. 
The Territory of Washington itself contains 
about one half prairie land and one half tim- 
ber land; and in a great part of this region « 
country through which the road runs ir 
coal, silver, gold, and copper abound, making i 
not only a land that may become a land of home 
and harvests, a land for the tiller of the soil, 
but a land yielding wealth to the miner and 
artisan. It contains fine grazing lands and 
magnificent forests ; it combines all the ele- 
ments that are necessary to the growth and 
prosperity of a great people—a people who, 
so far as the material resources are concerned, 
will be independent of all other people upon 
the face of the earth. 

Sir, you may search in vain, not only the map 
of your own country, but the map of all other 
countries, to find a region equal in extent with 
this, containing so many of the elements that 
go to make upa great people, as the regior 


| while the Lilinois 
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through which this proposed railroad will pass. 
Now, let us look for a moment at the portion 
of country lying far to the west through which 
this proposed railroad is to pass, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Will my colleague 
| Mr. Haw.ey] allow me to have read what the 
tirst board of directors of thisrailroad company 
estimated this grant to be worth ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I ask the Clerk 
read what I send to the desk. 

he Clerk read as follows: 

‘To construct this road Congress, by an act of the 
last ses sion, niwde a most munificent grant of twenty 
square miles of land, or twelve thousand eight hun 

ec_acres for each mile of the roadthrough Wiseon 
sin, Miz nesota, and Uregon, and forty square miles, 
or twenty-five thousand six hundred acres, for each 
mile of the road through Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington Territories, making an aggregate 
of forty-seven million three hundred and sixty thou 
sand acres for the whole grant. 

These lands, whenthe road shall be builtand the 
business fairly started, including town and station 
sites, would certainly average ten dollars per acre, 
inaking the sum of $473,600,000, 

‘Supposing (he construction ofthe road shouldcost 

19.000 per mile, the entire cost at this rate would be 
£120,000,000, leaving to the sharcholdersan excess of 
clear profit irom the lands alone of $353,600,000. 

“This estimate of $60,000 per mile as the cost of the 
road was liberal, in view of the vast quantities of 
material for its construction found along the route, 
including exhaustless mines of iron of the best qual 
ty which « ld be turned into rails. 

“And the estimate at ten dollars per acre as the 
the land is reasonable, when those lands are 
pared with the grant made for the construction 
he Illinois Central railroad. 

* The lands granted to thiscompany have not been 
culled and selected, butare emphatically new lands, 

grant was of lands which had been 
in the market, much of them having 
»twelve andahalf cents per acre; 
yet no sooner was the road completed than those 
shilling lands atonee rose in value to twenty dollars, 
thirty dollars, fifty dollars, and even $100 per acre, 
and from them that road was now in successful oper 
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years 


| ation. 


“With perseverance and energy, backed by the 
means at their command, this road could easily b: 
completed and in full operation, with a telegrap! 
accompanying it, within seven years; and atthis rate 
costing, as ady estimated, $120,000,000, the pro 
eceds of the lands would yield to the shareholdex 
after reimbursing the whole of the original outlay, 

re than one hundred per cent. upon the capital, 

ing out of view the carnings of the road.”’ 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. That is the estimate 
of the board of directors of this railroad com 
pany, that this grant is worth $350,000,000 
more than the whole road will cost. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Lam much indebted to my 
colleague [ Mr. Ff arnnsworrs | for furnishing me 
with evidence so pertinent to the subject upon 
which I am now addressing the House. 

When interrupted by my colleague | Mr. 
lannswortu | I was going on to speak of the 
character of the country along the western por 
tion of this road, along the Pacific ocean and 
Puget sound, where this road is to terminate. 
It appears by the report of the Commissione: 
of the General Land Office that Puget sound 
has ashore line of fifteen hundred miles. And 
from all the information I can obtain upon the 
subject I am impressed with the conviction that 
there is no portion of this country, perhaps of 
the globe, that furnishes so fine a harbor. |: 
is aregion of country combining magnificent 
facilities for water transportation with all the 
of a rich soiland a mild and health-. 
ful climate, and the day is not far distant when 
it must be densely populated. 

Now, gentlemen will observe that this road 
not only runs to Portland, in Oregon, bat i: 
branch runs to Puget sound, and to any poin' 
upon Puget sound to which this company may 
see fitto build it. If this joint resolution b: 
comes a law it will be entitled for the mai 
road and this branch to forty sections of lan 
to each mile. It will be seen at once that t! 
can take up all the odd-numbered sections « 
land along the whole shore line, not only o 
Puget sound, but of a great part of the Pacifi 
coast in the northern part of Oregon and in th 
lerritory of Washington. 
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larly observe this fact: this company is allowed 
by the terms of the joint resolution to go a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles to make 
up any deficiency in this or former grants. They 
will make up any deficiency where the most 
valuable lands are to be found, and upon those 
lands the company will fix its own price, which 
every man desiring to settle upon them will 
have to pay. 

(here is another fact important to be con- 
idered. 
ound this company has power to diverge at 
any convenient point which it may select upon 
its main line. This branch may start at a 
point six hundred or a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles east of the Pacific ocean. There 
is nothing in the resolution to limit the com- 
pany in fixing the point at which the branch 
shall diverge. For this reason the grant itself 
is unlimited, and may embrace seventy-five or 
more millions of acres. I call the attention 
of gentlemen particularly to the provision of 
the resolution in this There is no 
indication whatever as to the point where the 
branch road shall diverge from the main line 
to go to Puget sound. The resolution con- 
tains no restriction in this respect; and for 
the whole extent of that branch, whatever its 
length, the company is entitled under this res- 
olution to a grant of forty sections per mile 
for its construction. 

Ido not wish to have my position on this 
resolution misunderstood. I say frankly and 


respect. 
} 


Fifteenth Amendment— Mr. Townsend. 


In constructing its branch to Puget | 


openly that unless we can now insert in it || 
some restriction, unless we can restrict the || 
company to the sale of these lands to actual 


settlers upon the terms I have designated in 
my amendment, I hope the resolution will be 
defeated. J think the defeat of the resolution 
in any event would conduce to the interests of 
thecountry. Ithink this grant was too large in 
the first place. The subsidy oflands made to 
this company is far greater than the subsidy of 
lands and money combined made to the com- 
panies that have already completed a line of 
railroad to the Pacific. 


The highest elevation to be reached on the | 


whole line of this road is only a little over five 


thousand feet, while on the road now built the || 


elevation rises to more than eight thousand 
feet above the sea. In the construction of the 
road already built all supplies and materials 
had to be transported over great distances at 
great expense. In the construction of the 
Northern Pacific road the country through 
which it is to pass is exceedingly well adapted 
for the cheap construction of a railroad. Be- 
sides this the region of country through which 


ber in inexhaustible quantities, thus furnishing 
the cheapest possible materials for building the 
road, 

Chese lands are valuable; they furnish homes 
for settlers. On the opening of the road, if 
the land could be purchased by actual settlers 
at a low price, they would rush into the coun- 
try in great numbers; and these settlers locat- 
ing along the line of the road would furnish it 
a business which must be immensely profitable. 
But the road already constructed runs to a 
large extent through an inhospitable wilder- 
ness where settlers can never live. The lands 
through that region of country are consequently 
of no valueand can never furnish any business 
whatever to the road. Hence I say that this 





land subsidy of forty sections to the mile is of | 


much greater value than the whole subsidy of 
lands and money which was given for the con- 


|| The House having under consideration the bill (I. 


_his achievements, with all his endowments, 
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ceeds of the odd-numbered sections, instead 
of vesting them with the control of the lands. 
I insist, sir, that Congress ought never to de- 
part from this rule. Congress ought never to 
give to any railroad company or any corpora- 
tion whatever the control of a single foot of the 
public lands in this country. If railroads must 
be aided, let them be aided by the money that 
shall be received from the sale to actual settlers 
of the odd-numbered sections and within rea- 
sonable limits. 

The enormity of this grant is seen in the fact 
that its own board of directors, as has been 
already shown, estimated the grant to be worth 
$350,000,000 more than it would cost to con- 
struct the entire road. Such a grant as this is 
wholly indefensible upon any principle what- 
ever, and I can only do justice to the subject 
by saying that it is simply monstrous—a bald, 
naked swindle. A grant to a railroad company 
of forty sections per mile is simply enormous. 
It is a grant that ought never to be made. 
Congress owes it to itself and to the poor men 
of this country to recover, if it can by honor- 
able means, the grant which it has made to 
this railroad company. If the company shall 
fail to go on and complete the road under the 
terms and conditions of the existing law, the 
grant will be recovered by operation of law. 
As yet, so far as I am advised, nothing what- 
ever has been done toward its construction. 

Sir, this country is great in all the elements 
that go to make up a powerful nation. It is 
great in the character of its people; it is great 
in its sources of wealth. It may aid railroads, 
if it will, by money. But, sir, man, with all 


| even in this age when he binds oceans together 


|| by railroads, when the telegraph bears his 





| with that condition attached to it, let it refuse 
it is to be built abounds in coal, iron, and tim- || 


. struction of the Pacific railroad already built. || 


I believe the true policy of Congress is to | 


refuse any further aid to this company. If the 
company cannot build the road upon the terms 
already defined by existing laws let this grant 
lapse ; and when Congress makes another grant 
of lands, let it be for half the quantity hereto- 
fore granted, and give the company the pro- 


1] 


| hension of the gentlemen on the other side of 


| 








| the world; man, with all his wisdom, cannot 
| create one foot of land. Not one foot of land 


thoughts as upon the lightning’s wing round 


has been created since the morning of the first 
day. Then let us see to it that the lands we 
now have are reserved for the actual settler. 
If you wish to aid a railroad company do it by 
money, money derived from the sale of these 
lands to actual settlers; but do not give them 
to be locked up by powerful monopolies. 

I trust, Mr. eetaler: that my amendment, 
fixing the price at which these lands shall be 
sold to actual settlers at $2 50 per acre, pro- 
viding that in no case shall they be sold to 
other than actual settlers in quantities not 
exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to one 
person, will be attached to this resolution. If 
this company does not see fit to take the grant 


it. Ifit takes the grant we have the power to 
impose this condition. While we may not have 
power to impose this condition upon the lands 
originally granted to this company as an inde- 
pee proposition, yet if it desires further 
egislation, if it desires we shall aid it still fur- 
ther in the construction of this road, we have 
the power, and we ought to impose these re- 
strictions upon it; and if it takes the grant, 
let it take it subject to these conditions. 
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REMARKS OF HON. W. TOWNSEND, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1870, 


R. No. 1293) entitled “An act to enforce the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote in the sev- 
eral States of the Union, and for other purposes, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, the appre- 


the House that this bill will perpetuate the pre- 
dominance of the Republican party of the coun- 
try is, 1 trust, not without foundation. Itisa 
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bill to secure to all men the righis to y 
they are entitled under the fifteenth amend 
ment of the Constitution, and as the td 
who were denied the privilege of the ballot 
and eligibility to office before that amendmen: 
was ratified were deprived of that enjoyment |, 
the Democratic party, it is reasonable to sy, 
pose that the newly-enfranchised citizens y,, 
not be likely to support the party that oppregyu, 
them. F 

The fifteenth amendment gave to the co) 
ored race the right to vote and to hold office; ,; 
as constitutions are but declarations of righ:. 

: ° abu 
and duties, and point out the means whereby 
those rights and duties may be secured qyj 
enforced, it yet remains necessary that there 
should be appropriate legislation to effect tie 
same. ‘The situation of political affairs at th, 
South since the ratification of thatamendment. 
as manifested in the obstruction to registra. 
tion of colored voters who are entitled to the 
ballot, and the attempts to intimidate them 
from voting, show conclusively that some striy. 
gent law is necessary to neutralize the deep. 
rooted prejudice of the white race there agains: 
the negro, andthat the only means of the latter 
to secure his dearest privileges are to be found 
in national legislation. ‘This security cannot 
be obtained through State legislation, for where 
the laws are made by an oppressing race they 
will not do justice to the oppressed. South- 
ern legislation was always hostile to the negro 
and still remains so. Southern politicians 
and men in power have not yet accepted the 
situation of affairs, and hence arises the neces- 
sity of enacting this law. 

This act provides— ' 

** That all citizens of the United States who are or 
shall be qualified by law to vote at any election by 
the people in any State, Territory, district, county, 
city, parish, township, school district, municipality, 
or other territorial subdivision, shall be allowed ty 
vote at all such elections, without distinction of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, any con- 
stitution, law, custom, usage, or regulation of any 


State or Territory, or by or under its authority, t 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 


It punishes with fine and imprisonment any 
person who shall by force or intimidation pre- 
vent any citizen from taking the proper mean: 
to qualify himself to vote. It also provides— 


‘* That if any person shall prevent, hinder, control, 
or intimidate, or shall attempt to prevent, hinder, 
control, or intimidate any person from exercising 0: 
in exercising the right of suffrage, to whom the right 
of suffrage is secured or guarantied by the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
by means of bribery, threats, or threats of depriving 
such person of employment or occupation, or of 
ejecting such person from rented houses, land, or 
other property, or by threats of refusing to renew 
leases or contracts for labor, or by threats of violenc: 
to himself or family, such person so offending shal! 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, ov 
conviction thereof, be fined not less than $500, or be 
imprisoned not less than one month and not more 
than one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


It strikes a deadly blow at the Kuklux Klans 
that are continually interfering in a murder- 
ous manner with elections, by making it a 
penal offense to go disguised to intimidate auy 
citizen with intent to hinder his free exercise 
or enjoyment of any right or privilege granted 
or secured to him by the Constitution. It gives 
to all persons equal benefit of all laws and pro- 
ceedings for the security of person and prop- 
erty as fullyas is now enjoyed by white persons, 
and prevents the unequal taxation of imm! 
grants to this country. ae. 

To enforce these and other provisions 1 
gives jurisdiction to the national courts o! 
offenses against the act, and provides that the 
President shall have power to employ the land 
and naval forces when necessary to aid in the 
enforcement of judicial process under the act. 

The allegation of gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic party that it is unconstitutional is un- 
sound, for it is an act not to annul or destroy 
the Constitution, but to preserve and defend 
it, and to secure according to its true intent 
and meaning the rights and privileges therein 
granted. It cannot engender antagonism be- 
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juoen 
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to which 
amend. 

© persons 
he ballot ' 
nendmen; *. privileges, but in obedience to the Consti- | 
yment }) ail secures equality under the Constitution | 


woen races, its whole scope and force being 
prevent injustice, whether to white or black, 
2 to destroy antagonism. It does not ele- 
ate one race above another ; it gives no excla- 


I may say will have little to do in staying the | and obtained refuge under and protection by 
tide of fanaticism that seems to characterize || the absolute tyranny of military rule. I know 
this House, or change in the slightest degree || of men standing charged with high crimes in 
the determination of the Republican party | the older States who were, when I left Texas, 
to exhaust every means that legislation can | in favor with the authorities there. 

afford to perpetuate their power, yet I cannot I will particularize one case. An infamous 


tO sup j|. There is contained in it no deprivation || permit this bill to become a law without first _and depraved wretch, an escaped convict of 
Zens wil] wy man’s rights, nor any infringement of placing upon record my solemn protest, in the 


the Georgia penitentiary, a notorious adulterer 
and known murderer in Texas, who stands 
charged to-day in the civil courts of that State 


Oppressed . liberties, nor encroachment upon his priv- 
; jt is a practical declaration of the 


sinciples upon which our Government was 


name of the people of the South, for whose 
special benefit it is intended. 


re 
eges. 


0 the col 


oflice; but 


of rig] 


4u5 


anded, some of which have been lying too 
na in abeyance or overridden by State laws. 


Since the commencement of the present ses- 


sion of Congress much has been said by the | 


misrepresentatives of that section, both in and 


with the last and greatest crime, was when | 


| left supported by that merciful dispenser of 
| human justice, the military power of the State. 


| Whereby 
ured and 
hat there 
effect the 


- infraction of State rights can be found in | 
. hut itis intended to enforce a provision of 
" Constitution, that fundamental law which 

verrides State enactments and is the supreme 


out of Congress, that demands criticism at my 
hands, and it is to those statements that I shall 
particularly address myself. 

I hear from scores of partisan lips, and read 


But, sir, that was notall. It did not stop with 
his being turned loose upon community, but, 
with hands dripping with the blood of a citizen 


of Texas, whom he had most cruelly, most 


UTS at thy wof the land. _ In its operation it aims not || from scores of ie papers, appeals to the || cowardly, and most maliciously murdered, to 
endment, - the innocent, but only at the guilty; it will || people of the North to adopt more stringent || say nothing of his open and notorious adultery 

registra- event no qualified voter from exercising his || measures toward the people of the South. || or his former career in the Georgia peniten 
ed to the estimable prerogative, but is intended to || They cry for protection of life and property || tiary—this cool, calculating, and villainous 
ate them ‘eld all, black and white, rich and poor, || and the freedom of speech ; and among all the || murderer was forced upon a quiet, peaceful, 
Ome strin- om the mischievous and wicked efforts of bad || States of that unhappy and unfortunate sec- 


and industrious community, amid the very 
scenes of his outrages, as an oflicer of the law, 
by the stern decree of a military order. I could 


the deep 
re against 
the latter 


en, desiring to prevent them from the enjoy- 
ot of that ballot which is alike the sword 
i chield of every citizen. It is in fact buta 


tion there is none against which the denuncia- 
| tions are more bitter than against Texas ; and 
throughout that vast Commonwealth the district 


mention numerous instances of this kind that 
be found iteration of the fifteenth amendment, followed || which I have the honor to represent is said by || have fallen under my immediate observation. 
ty cannot ») by the means of its enforcement. || those self-constituted slanderers and accusers || I regard it useless, and shall not detain the 
for where \ law so well calculated to secure equal priv- || tobethemostlawless. But, sir, their statements '| House with their recital. 1 might say, how 
race they ves to all people should certainly receive no || are general. ‘They say that many lives have || ever, that the murder referred to, with the 
- South: position atthe hands of the Democratic party, || been sacrificed in that section ; but in no sin- |} neglect or failure ta punish the same, was 
the negro whose ancient boast was that it was formed to || gle instance, cither upon this floor or else- || credited to the account of lawlessness and 
Oliticians 


ecure equalrights toall. That party has, how- 
ver, fallen from its highestate. By its southern 
» endeavoring to destroy the Union, and its 
orthern wing sympathizing with the effort, it 
as lost its supremacy in the Government, but 
who are or hopes to regain it by interference with free 
penton bs elections and preventing the negro from enjoy- 
nicipality” ghis rightto vote. Hence the disturbances 
allowed t . southern elections which have been so often 
4 — hown in the contested-election cases that have 
ion of any been before the House this session, and hence 
thority, t e wicked operations of the Kuklux Klans and 
iemurder of unoffending citizens endeavoring 
exercise the rights guarantied to them by 
le fifteenth amendment. _ 
this act strikes at all such iniquities. It 
akes away no man’s prerogatives, but secures 
o every one, without regard to race, color, or 


where, have | heard of a particular case being || crime, and charged to the people of Texas. 

referred to. Let them specify their cases of || A distinguished citizen of Texas, inthe course 

| political persecution, and so far as my district || of a carefully prepared speech delivered a few 
is concerned I am here to meet the charge. days since, says: 

I call upon my Republican colleagues to cite | 
me to a single instance where any man for the 
past twelve months has been subjected to the 
slightest molestation, by intimidation or other- 
wise, on account of his political views in the 
State of Texas. I know of but one circum- 
stance of the kind, that of my own case. I 
was arrested while making the canvass for a 
seat upon this floor, and not only prevented | 
from speaking, but actually thrown into prison 
for expressions used in debate ; but I have yet 
to learn that my arrest is charged to the account | 
of the Kuklux. In this connection I wish to 
say, and I do it conscientiously, under the self: 


pted the 
he neces- 


1 

| ‘**Not less than ten thousand loyal hearts have 
ceased to beat since the surrender of Lee’s army 
within the limits of the late confederacy simply 
because they were truc to the Government.” 


Many men have been killed in the South 
| since the close of the war, and many have been 
killed in ‘Texas; but when the distinguished 
gentleman places the number at ten thousand 
he assumes, in my judgment, what the facts do 
not warrant; and when he claims that these 
men were the victims of political persecution 
he asserts what I know, so far as the State of 
‘Texas is concerned, to be unsupported by evi- 
dence. If the truth could be known, (would to 


ment any 
ation pre: 
er Means 
rovides— 
er, control, 
nt, hinder, 





ercising 01 previous condition of servitude, his constitu- || imposed solemnity of an oath, that during a |} God Congress would provide some means by 
. . . . . 2 = - ry : , > . © \ bo 1a ate . ‘ ') 

no ees \ional privileges. Certainly no one who wishes || three years’ sojourn in Texas since the close || which an official statement could be had!) you 

e fifteenth 


io see the Constitution carried out in its full 
lent and meaning should refuse to support 
his bill, for where there are rights conferred 
* there ought to be means to secure their enjoy- 
iment, and penalties to punish their violation. 


ited States, 
F depriving 
lon, or ol 
3, land, or 
y to renew 
of violenc: 


| of the war, in which I have visited nearly every 
portion of the State, mingling freely with the 
people, and the old original confederate ele- 
ment at that, I have my first masked man to | 
see and my first disturbance to witness. 


would find among the victims of assassination 
in Texas since the close of the war ten men 
who had gone with the confederacy to one who 
had remained true to the Union. 








| Recent dispatches give an account of the 
ding shall The negro race, downtrodden and long held || [ have read with pain and mortification the | massacre by the Indiaus on the frontier of my 
oq “ u chattel slavery, has at last been placed by | accounts in the northern papers of lawlessness || district of forty families, numbering in the 
| not more ‘he fifteenth amendment on the same platform || and crime in Texas. There are those who | aggregate two hundred souls. Since Congress 
the court.” with other citizens, and this law is only in- would teach the northern people to believe that || began this debate hundreds of American citi 
lux Klans ‘ended to secure his just and constitutional || We are an alien and a savage race, thirsting for | zens have been murdered by the savages on 
murder: position thereon. Every one who may be actu- || the blood of all political opponents. Great || the frontiers of Texas, a million of property 
cing it a ated by sentiments of justice and humanity God! have reason, truth, justice ceased to | destroyed, women and children carried into 
idate any should rejoice at the destruction of the great || find a resting-place in the minds and hearts of || captivity, and it is all charged to the account 
exercise oppression under which that race groaned for || the American people? || of politics and used as an argument against 
e granted two and a half centuries, and should hail with || Tor two long years, without officers, without || the Texas people by one of her honored citi- 
, It gives joy, as every true Republican does, the advent || courts, and despite the fomenters of political |zens. A mail never reaches me from thie _ 
and pro- of that hour which secures to every individual || discord and social strife, and in the face of a || frontier of my district that does not bring 
nd prop: in the land, of whatever race or color, the ‘*in- || despotism that would have made Nero blush, || the sad intelligence of some Indian outrage. 
‘persons, alienable rights’? which were declared to be || have the Texas people enforced order, vindi- || Previous to the war our frontier was rapidly 
of immi- “self-evident truths’? by the great Declara- || cated law, and preserved the peace. The only || extending, and the visit of the Comanche was 


i tion. I shall vote for the bill. || real sufferers are the best citizens of the State. 
sions it —— a The country cannot know, and this House never 
ourts ol Fifteenth Amendment will know, the taunts and jeers that those citi- 
} that the : : zens have received at the hands of those infa- 
the land | mous spies, operating in the interest of the des- 
id in the '| potism that has so long controlled and cursed 
the act. ‘| the State. I know that murders have been 
» Demo- committed in Texas, and in many instances 
the perpetrators of the crime have escaped 
arrest. l’ew of the murderers were citizens of 
the State ; on the contrary, they were generally 
itinerant vagabonds, fugitives from justice, who 
had been driven from the older States by the 
avenging officers of the law, and who sought | 


| of rare occurrence. ‘Then the Army was em 
| ployed for the purposes of frontier defense. 
Since the war the advanced settlements have 
| been gradually driven back. Slowly but surely 
have those brave and manly sons of toil been 
compelled to abandon their homes and their 
habitations. Every light of the moon that 
frontier is visited by roving bands of thieving, 
murderous savages. You may travel for hun 

dreds of miles upon that frontier without en 
| countering a single soldier. Why is it so? 

What excuse can we offer to the country lor 
| this? It cannot be on account of an insuth 
ciency of our military force; for before the 
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Vn the bill (I. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of 
ciuzens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CONNER. Mr. Speaker, while I am | 
thoroughly conscious of the fact that whatever 


a 
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war, with the same frontier, the Army with 
half its present strength was enabled to afford 
wid did afford protection to the settlements, 
No, sir: it cannot be attributed to an insuf- 
number of men upon the rolls, or be- 
suse those men, if left to the discharge of the 
ities that legitimately belong to an army, 
vould be unequal to the task. 
ielinquency is to be found in the unwise and 
nnatural distribution of those troops. 
hat you might travel for hundreds of miles 


n the frontier of my district without en- | 


countering a single soldier, and that is true. 
How different in the interior. In the most 
densely populated portions of the district 
troops are to be found in abundance. [very 
city and large town is supplied with a garrison. 


Bastiles at all important points, and military | 


commissions in full blast. Not content with 
your partisan courts and illiterate negro juries, 
you must erect your altars of sacrifice in the 
form of a military commission—tribunals 


unknown to the Constitution and at war with | 
the spirit and genius of our institutions, before | 


which American citizens are arraigned and 
tr ied, 
llouse to these facts. 1 do not believe that 
they are generally understood. 
lieve that the American people are prepared 
to indorse, much less sustain, a policy that 
abandons a whole frontier to the mercy of the 
savage Indians, and at the same time quarters 
troops at all the principal towns and cities for 
the purpose of enforcing an odious policy or 
ustaining a mushroom party in power. 

lhe distinguished citizen of Texas, in the 
ame speech, Says very truly: 

“The administration, nay, the systematic evasion 
of the law has become so much a farce throughout 
the South that any assumption of an allusion to the 
nuustere majesty which once characterized the halls 
of justice only provokes derision.”’ 

in that he is undoubtedly correct. 
courts of Texas, with judges upon the bench 
who speli the Omnipotent with two d’s and a 
little g, sheriffs who can neither read nor write, 
and twelve gentlemen of color in the jury-box 
fresh from the cotton-field, removed but one 
generation from cannibalism, who do not and 
cannot understand or appreciate the solemn 
obligations of an oath, are indeed Well calcu- 
lated to provoke derision. 

Again, the distinguished citizen says: 

“In many sections of the country chiefs or cap- 
tuins of gangs are, or were but recently, frequentiy 


seen at the head of one or two hundred men, heavily 
armed and disguised, and a stranger would suppose 


the forces permanent military commands, or atleast | 
commands on public duty; but though mounted and | 
their animals always in good condition they have no | 


commissariat, no quartermaster, nor has any one 
known to have sold them either provisions or prov- 
ender, noryetdotheysteal. Nosignot encampment 
has ever been found onthe line of theirmarch. The 
communities in which they operate pretend not to 
know who they are or whence theycome. ‘hey speak 
of them as desperate characters who have drifted in 
from other States and who are too strong for the citi- 
rens, who affect to standin awe of them. Butreally 
they are notstrangers, except when in disguise. They 
rise up fully armed and equipped in the very com- 
munity wherethe chief proposes to operate, and when 
the work is done the force disbands and disappears. 
Thecommunity absorbs them completely. Each mem- 
berreturnsto his own home, orif perchancea stranger 
be among them he finds a seat at every table, a bed 
in every house, and a horse ready saddled in every 
stable to aid in his escape if pursued.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, it pains me to take issue with 
the honorable gentleman on a question of fact. 
| am ever anxious to meet my political oppo- 
nents with an exchange of views; but | much 
prefer, as a general rule, to suffer a misrepre- 
sentation to pass thas to simply meet it with 
a flat denial. But, sir, in this instance the 
pleading cry, the solemn wail, the heart-rend- 
ing prayer of a brave, a generous, and a now 
loyal people, who stand weeping but not trem- 
bling over the grave where their liberties are 
buyied, is borne to me by every breeze that 
comes up from that land of the oppressed that 
I have learned to love so well, admonishing 


But, sir, the | 


I said | 


| desired to call the attention of this | 


I do not be- | 
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| subject of lawlessness and crime. 


| contrary to my advice, and are now reaping 
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me to speak for those who cannot speak for 
themselves. I shall not say that the distin- 
guished citizen has slandered a people from 
whose honest labor and years of toil the has 
been enabled to reap a princely fortune. 1 
shall not say, as did a prominent Texas Repub- 
lican in my presence recently, that the distin- 
guished gentleman has gone crazy upon the 
Sut I shall | 
call attention to a few facts that may in some | 
degree serve to explain the motives of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. At the late election in 
Texas fifty-odd thousand Democratic voters 
remained away from the polls. They did this 


the reward of their indifference. 

Well does the gentleman know that atthe | 
next general election those citizens, with an 
auxiliary of twenty-five thousand who have 
since been enfranchised, will march with un- 
broken tread to the polls and by the force of 
Democratic ballots drive him and all others 
who misrepresent them into retirement. Hence 
[ am constrained to believe that in his troubled 
dreams, like those of the opium eater, he has 
mistaken Democratic ballots for Springfield 
rifles, and political deaths for the sacrifice of 
human lives. Be that as it may, I am certain 
that the gentleman’s most remarkable state- 
ment will contain news for the T’exas people. 
I never met one of those warlike battalions of 
masked men, and I call upon my Republican 
colleagues to tell this House whether they ever 
met them. During my visits North, particu- 
larly upon the eve of a general election, I have 
often heard of their existence, but I have the 
first man yet to meet who ever saw them. 
You, gentlemen from Maine, go ask Major 
Carter and Colonel Whiting; you, gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania, go ask Major Morrow and 
Colonel Schwenk; you, gentlemen from Indi- 
ana, go ask Colonel Johnson, Colonel Terrell, 
and Colonel Stewart; you, gentlemen from 
Rhode Island, go ask Major Curtis; you, gen- 
tlemen from New York, go ask Colonel Ellis 
and Captain Van Antwerp; you, gentlemen 
from Massachusetts, go ask Dr. Webster and 
Major Whitemore; and you, gentlemen from 
Ohio, ask General Mason and Captain Hood. 
Go ask these officers of the Army, stationed 
as they have been for the past two years in 
Texas, and whose politics, if they have any, 
are in sympathy with the majority upon this 
floor, whether they ever met those hostile regi- 
ments: I know, sir, that desperate men have 
appeared in Texas. We had our Bickerstaff, 
our Lee, our Peacock, and our Baker, each 
having six or eight associates. Who was it 
that dispersed these bands? Who was it that 
hunted down and killed these desperadoes? 
The citizens of my district and the very 
men whom the distinguished gentleman calls 
rebels. 1am finding no fault with the troops. 
I think they did the best they could; but, sir, 
with a singleexception, every one of these des- 
peradoes fell by the hand of a citizen. Why 
was it those lawless characters ever obtained 
afoothold in Texas? It was because you filled 
your civil offices with a worthless set of vaga- 
bonds who were unable to command the re- 
spect of the people or the fear of the des- 
perado. 

Let me follow the distinguished gentleman. 
Following the statement just quoted he says: 

“The next business in order after a victim is dis- 
patched is to hold a public meeting and pass indig- 
nation resolutions, and to offer their services to the 
authorities to ferret out and apprehend the perpe- 
trators of the crime.” 

Could there be anything more unkind or 
more morally degrading in an old Texan than 
that? What have the people of Texas done 
to merit such a rebuke at the hands of one of 
their honored citizens? One moment he curses 
them for their alleged disregard of the law, and 
in the very next breath he damns them for 
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their desire to Enforee it. Too inconsisten, 
for a statesman and too indiscreet for a y,. 
tician, his statements are not only inconsisten, 
but his speech throughout breathes a spirit ,: 
vindictive and malicious persecution tha: oii 
not be misunderstood. The life of the dis:;,, 
guished gentleman is of itself a complete an, 
sufficient answer to his speech. A bold an 
outspoken Union man, he has lived and my 
sided among the Texas people since his ea; 
youth. He even remained there during })\, 
war; his loyalty to the United States was neve: 
questioned, and yet he lives. The hand of th, 
destroyer was never laid upon his vast estay, 
or the quietness of his slumbers broken. Sine, 
the war he has been known throughout Texa. 
as a most violent Republican politician, ang 
during all that time he has been gradually 
growing richer, while the chains which bin; 
the Texas people have been gradually growing 
stronger. 

Some leading gentlemen seem to be hard , 
please. A prominent citizen of Indiana in 
late speech complains bitterly of the rebels o| 
Texas for not voting at the late election. He 
says: 

** T will state what I believe to be the condition 0; 
Texas. Owing to the fact that Congress require; 
that before she should come in she should ratity th, 
fifteenth amendment, both parties in Texas wors 
compelled to place themselves on that basis. Th, 
result was that the rebels in great part took no par 
in that election. They wanted Texas to come in 
and they were willing that the Republicans shou); 
earry the election for that purpose; and it was acon 
test between two good Republicans for Governor,” 

And yet the speeches of both these leading 
citizens were one melancholy burden of com 
plaint against the people of Georgia becaus 
they did vote. Sir, there is no use of longe: 
disguising the fact. This unparalleled legisis 
tion, this desperate attempt to perpetuate ; 
party in power, is revolution ; yea, it is treaso) 
against republican institutions. Why trifle wi 
the country? Why insult the intelligence o: 
the people by a display of pretended patriotism 
under the assumed name of loyalty? If it 
the establishment of negroes and ‘ iron-clad ' 
white men in the State and municipal office 
of the South that you want, say so. If you 
object is to provide for asure return of Repu) 
licans to this House from the States of th 
South instruct the Secretary of War to appoin' 
them by special order, for their seats here are 
so far removed from any suspicion of the pop 
ular will that they might quite as well be « 
determined. 

I return to the speech of the distinguished 
citizen of Texas. Again, speaking of the mili: 
tary governments of the South, he says: 


** Now, nothing is better understood throughou' 
the country than that whatever powers may or may 
not have been conferred by the laws upon therespect- 
ive military commanders of the several districts thei 
governhients were in no proper sense military gov- 
ernments. ‘The generals, scarcely without an excep- 
tion, left intact the rebel State governments whic! 
they found on taking command, and allowed thew 
to remain in office during the process of reconstruc 
tion, giving to theState organizations full scope and 
action in all matters civil and criminal, except 1 
legislation.” 

How he dares record such a statement is more 
than I am able to conjecture. Those gover 
ments not military! What were they? They 
were not civil. What constitutes a mi itary 
government? In Texas, as the distinguished 
gentleman well knows, every department 0! 
the State was under the immediate control 0! 
General Reynolds. The courts of justice, 
injustice as they should be styled, were sub- 
servient to his will. Every judge (so called 
upon the bench was there as the instrument 0! 
his favor. Every officerin the State, from tie 
most exalted to the most petty, from Governo! 
to constable, was appointed by his order. | do 
not speak of this by way of complaint, but as « 
simple matter of fact, that this House and the 
country may know to what extent to credit th 
views or respect the judgment of the distin: 
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ched citizen. The document which I now 
a j explains itself: 
[Special Orders, No. 279.) 


papquakTERS Firtu Minitary Dis?aricr, 
al SraTe or Texas, 
Austin, Texas, November 27, 1869. 
{ Extract. ] 
1, The following appointments to civil office are 
reby made: eo. 
ree _ Moses B. Walker, United States Army, 
to be judge of the supreme court, State of 

oxas, vice A. H. Latimer, resigned ; Captain Ver- 
tack Van Antwerp, military storekeeper, quarter- 
“ster’s department, United States Army, to be 
“ie of the fourth judicial district, State of Texas, 
ne Walker, appointed judge of the supreme court, 
above appointments to take effect December 

a * : “ ie o * * % 


ne 
sone 


' tired,) 


poe 


RH, 7 ~ . a so . 
VIL. The following appointments to civil office are 
reby made: 
San 
veyor, to filla vacancy. 
‘animes county.—Horatio Woodward, to be county 


s hereby accepted. : 2 
re appointees will forward to this headquarters 
sath prescribed by act of Congress approved July 
i962, and will qualify in ali other respects as _re- 
sired by the laws of this State. . * * * 
By command of Brevet Major General Reynolds: 
_H. CLAY WOOD, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
You there have the appointment of a supreme 
ive and a county commissioner incorporated 
» the same order. 
eument for every day in the year, including 
the promulgation of the results of military 
ommissions that had been sitting in judgment 
yon the lives and fortunes of the citizen. But, 
or, 1 shall not detain the House longer upon 
It is a matter of common noto- 





his subject. 


“ety throughout the country that these military | 


rovernments were controlled and administered, 
not by any prescribed or recognized rules of 
iw, bat by the simple whim, opinion, or will 

he commanding general, from whose decis- 
in there was no appeal. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not one of the many who | 


laim to possess all the honor, all the honesty, 
and all the patriotism ; but, upon the contrary, 
| am always willing to concede to my neighbor 


just what I claim for myself, honesty and purity | 


of motive. I therefore conclude that many 
ventlemen who differ from me are quite as anx- 
usas Iam to promote good government at 


ihe South; and to those gentlemen | shall for | 
Let us sup- | 


. single moment address myself. 
pose, for the sake of argument, that all that is 
said of the South and its people is true. Of 
course | make no such admission, for my long 
association with them has taught me that all 
‘hose stories are purely sensational. 


have some foundation in fact. 


Now, | wish to ask my friends on the other | 


side of the Chamber a question. Suppose that 
nthe States of the North—we will take New 
“ngland for example—that all your leading 
aud respecteble white citizens, all your lead- 
ing lawyers, all your leading physicians, all 
your leading merchants, and all your leading 
manufacturers were disfranchised and disquali- 
led from holding any official positions; and 
‘hat carpet-baggers were imported from the 
West in sufficient numbers to fill all your offices, 
and negroes from the South in sufficient num- 
bers to elect them—I wish to know how long 
it would be before we should hear the story of 
Kuklux Klans in loyal New England? Oh, if 
you would promote peace, if you would have 
‘restored Union upon the broad and just prin- 
“iples of your Constitution ; if you would make 
the States of the South an element of strength 
rather than of weakness; if you would teach 
the southern youth to bow with respectful ad- 
iration to the flag against which their fathers 
‘ought, treat them as American citizens rather 
‘han as a common enemy. If the counsels of 


\ ‘ | 
Mr. Greeley and statesmen such as he could || 


prevail, and general relief from political dis- 


Saba county.—A. J. McBurnett, to be county | 


1 might read a similar || 


But I | 
alm going to suppose for a moment that they | 


the cause of the Union than all the fundamental 
conditions that you may impose. 

I have no fine-spun theory to present, nor 
shall I draw upon my imagination for pictorial 
scenes to sustain a cause which | know to be 
just. Neither shall I quote history to prove 
to this House that a proscriptive policy of 


| political disfranchisement is sowing the seed 


of disorder and discontent throughout a dis- 
trict of country that will, in time, hold the 
balance of political power in this nation. [| 


| speak from the standpoint of an American 


citizen unbiased by partisan feeling, but as 
God is my judge, to contribute my humble mite 
in the inauguration of a policy which I believe 
will bring peace, prosperity, and happiness to 
the American Human nature is ever 


peopre. 


| the same, and persons surrounded by similar 


| circumstances are ever liable to take a like | 
mmissioner, vice J. ‘I’. Ferguson, whose resignation || 

















|] 


course. This fact is demonstrated and most 
perfectly illustrated by the action of individuals 
in the late civil war. When the storm of revo- 


intion was first beginning to gather, the native | 


of the extreme northern portion of our coun- 
try, who had emigrated South, or who was 
sojourning there was the first to snuff its breezes, 


and falling into the revolutionary train, gave | 


volume to the movement and added strength 
and force to the cause. 


I do not believe, as many do, that our late | 


war was the culmination of a plot formed thirty 
years previous. In my judgment every fact and 
circumstance points to a different conclusion. 
| believe, however, that it was inevitable and 
could not have been averted. 
it resulted from an error of the fathers, and 


believing that, | am not disposed to hold this | 


generation responsible for a war growing out 
of a defect in our Constitution which they 


could not prevent, and over which they had no | 


control. It is but fair to suppose that every one 
of the distinguished generals within the sound 
of my voice, had he have been born, reared, 
and educated in the South, would have been 


Look at Georgia, with her glorious history in 
the past; one of the original thirteen colonies, 
around whose hallowed history cluster the rec- 
ollections of many a hard-fought battle fo 

freedom. Think of her early associations 
Look back to those days when her sons were 
leading the vanguard in that desperate strug 
gle for national independence. Review her his 
tory, and from the first dawnings of American 
freedom down to the inauguration of the grea! 
civil war she stands a proud and a model peer 
among this great nation of sovereign State 

Chis was Georgia as she came to us from 


| the hands of the fathers; this was the Georgia 
| of old. How different to-day! Travel through 


| out her limits and you see sorrow, care, anx 


iety, and uncertainty depicted upon every coun 


| tenance save only those who are there to plun 


I believe that || 


enlisted on that side of the question, and by the || 
force of your own legislation would have been | 


this day disfranchised. 

Jt is a prominent fact that the men who vol- 
unteered in the army of the confederacy be- 
long to the same class as those who fought the 
battles of the Union. It was a mere question 
of geographical position, education, or interest, 
and the men who made the best soldiers on 
both sides during the war are the men who 
make the best citizens to-day. By your sys- 
tem of disfranchisement those men are driven 
into retirement, to the great detriment of every 
material interest of the State, depriving the 
nation of their counsel and advice. Learned 


lawyers are driven from the bench and their | 


places filled by men without talent, without 
reputation, without honor, and without educa- 
tion; whose only recommendation for that 
high and exalted station is their capacity to 
swear. Profound, thoughtful, able, and patri- 
otic statesmen remain in retirement, and their 
places are occupied in the legislative cham- 


bers by political adventurers and a few mod- 


ern nondescripts culled from an ignorant, 
depraved, and a semi-barbarous race. 

When General Grant expressed that beau- 
tiful, that sublime, that God-like sentiment, 


| ** Let us have peace,’’ it reverberated through- 


out the length and breadth of this broad land, 


nowhere finding a more welcome response | 


than in the hearts of the southern people. I 
submit it to this House, I submit it to the 


country, has this Administration given us || fen 
\| rates of fare and freight. 


peace ? Many of us complained bitterly against 
the resolution of the Chicago convention in 
1864, which declared that three years of war 
had failed to restore the Union. Since then six 
years have been added to the strife, making in 
the aggregate four years of war and five of 


bilities follow, it would do more to strengthen |! peace; and yet the Union is not restored. 





| at length upon this national project. 
| was exbausted, save the minute tendered me. 


der and oppress! ‘orn by internal feuds, 


wrapped in an anaconda of fraud and corrup 
tion, cursed with amisrule which is worse than 
despotism, for it is anarchy, and overrun by an 
unscrupulous horde of white and black laza 
roni who are plundering her public treasury 
and growing rich from their daily pocketing 
extorted from her sons and daughters of toil, 
she is dragged as a dead and yet a living sacri 


|| fice at the chariot wheels of the body-politic. 


Chat is the Georgia of to-day ; a child of recon 


| struction, a bastard province of Congress. In 


viewing the picture of Georgia you see the 
photograph of the entire South. Masters, look 
upon your work. Architecte, behold your edi 
fice, and then ‘‘ congratulate the country upon 
the assured success of your reconstruction 
policy.”’ 
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REMARKS OF HON, T. W. FERRY, 
OF MICHIGAN. 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 26, 1870, 

On the joint resolution (S. R. No. 121) authorizing 
the Northerh Pacific Railroad Company to issue 
its bonds for the construction of its road, and to 
secure the same by mortgage, and for other pur 
poses. 

Mr. FERRY. Mr. Speaker, I was in hop: 
time could be given me by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Pacific Railroad reporting 
the pending resolution to explain my position 


His hou: 


Having hitherto voted against granting any 


_more of the public domain for railroad pur 


poses, as well as against extension of railroad 
grants, and being opposed tothe system of with 
holding tracts of land from public entry and set 
tlement, I was disposed to vote against the re 

olution. ‘The caairman of the committee has, 
however, assured us that this resolution does 
not give one acre more than the original grant 
covered, and that its passage is essential to the 
construction of the Northern Pacific road. It 
is also conceded, and was confirmed yesterday 
by the statement of the gentleman from New 


| York, [Mr. Cox,] that the Central and Union 


Pacific railroad companies are opposed to the 


| passage of the resolution, lest the Northern 


Pacific road become such a competing one 
with theirs as to prejudice their interests and 
the prosperity of their roads. We need com 
peting routes acrossthe continent. These roads 


| are national highways, and competition is the 


surest, most permanent mode of keeping down 
[ regret that the 


‘amendment offered by the gentleman from 


| Ohio [Mr. Werker] did not prevail. 


It was 


|| my hope that rights of settlers, by entry 01 


homestead, might be guarantied. That amend 


| ment proposed to open all of the lands, except 


pine and mineral, to actual settlers at notover 
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$2 50 per acre, In quantities of not over one 
hundred and sixty acres. It met my approval 
and vote, but was lost by a bare majority. 


Michigan is largely interested in the comple- || 


tion of the Northern Pacificroad. Terminating 


temporarily at the head of Lake Superior, it | 


cannot be long before that eastern terminus 


will be extended, and must connect with north- | 


rn Michigan and pass through that State in 

connections with the system of railways to 

ic Atlantic sea-board. ‘This is the national 

route thitherward. 
aving another great railway across the con- 

tinent, connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific, 
and passing through a latitude not reached by 


the Union and Central roads, and likewise | 


insuring a northern competing road, I voted 
‘ay’’ on the passage of the resolution. 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


REMARKS OF THON. W. WILLLAMS, 
OF INDIANA, 
In roe Louse or Representatives, 
May 27, 1870, 


Che House having under consideration the joint res- 
olution (S. R. No. 121) authorizing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue its bonds for the 


construction of its road, and to secure the same | 


by mortgage, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to 


enter ny protest against the passage of the | 
joint resolution before the House, by the terms | 


of which near fifty million acres of the public 
domain, the patrimony of the people of the 
(Jnited States, are to be transferred to a corpor- 
viion of private individuals, without requiring 
any guarantee for the protection of the actual 
ettler who may seek a home in the far West, and 
without a provision giving to the Congress of 
the United States the right to limit and regulate 
ihe rates of freight and fare of passengers, 
whenever, in the opinion of Congress, the same 
may become necessary to protect and regulate 
commerce among the several States. 

On the 2d day of July, 1864, Congress passed 
an act incorporating the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. Ly the terms of the act of 
incorporation there were granted to the com- 
pany the alternate sections of land forten miles 
on each side of the line of said road for its entire 
line, where the same passed through the States, 
and the alternate sections of twenty miles on 
each side of said line where itextended through 
the Territories. ‘The grant thus made, donated 
to this corporation, was deemed amply sufli- 
cient to insure the construction of this line of 
transcontinental railway, extending from some 
point in the State of Minnesota to Puget sound 
on the Pacific ocean, a distance of near two 
thousand miles. The original charter also pro- 
vided for the construction of a branch from its 
trunk line, diverging at a point not more than 
three hundred miles from its terminus, with a 
like grant of lands. 

The original charter provided that when 
twenty-five consecutive miles of the road were 
oombanet and approved and accepted by the 
United States, the patents should issue to the 
company for each alternate section, so far as 
completed, as granted by the charter. The 
company failed to commence work as provided 
in the original charter within the time limited, 
and asked Congress at a subsequent session to 
extend the time, which was granted; and now, 
without having done anything to push forward 
this great enterprise for a period of five years, 
they appear before this Congress and ask addi- 
tional subsidy and new grants of power never 
before known to the legislation of this country. 

Sir, I confess to my astonishment that I 
have never known such a bold attempt made 
to wrest from the people their patrimony as is 


In view of this, and thus | 


2 ee 
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exhibited in this joint resolution, and the per- 
sistency with which its friends attempt to force 
its passage through this House without either 
amendment or debate. Sir, the people of the 
United States will hold this Congress responsi- 
ble for this robbery of their patrimony, of which 
Congress is only the trustee; and good faith 
upon our part demands that when grants of the 
public domain are made for any purpose what- 
ever the right of the citizens of the United 
States to settle upon it ata fair price should 
be preserved inviolate, and the right of Con- 
gress to protect the commerce of the country 
by limiting the rates of freight and fare of pas- 
sengers should be ingrafted upon every bill, 
for the protection of the commercial interests 
of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, the grant in the original act 
of incorporation of this vast amount of public 
lands is enormous, amounting to over forty- 
seven million acres; and these lands, a large 


| portion of them, of the finest productive qual- 
| ity on God’s green earth, and amounting in 


value to near five hundred million dollars, as 
is shown by the published report of the first 


| board of directors, which I herewith append ; 
| which reads as follows: 


‘** To construct this road Congress, by an act of the 
last session, made a most munificent grant of twenty 
square miles of land, or twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred acres for cach mile of the road through Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Uregon; and forty square miles, 
or twenty-five thousand six hundred acres for each 
mile of the road through Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington Territories; making an aggregate 
of forty-seven million three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand acres for the whole grant. 

“These lands, when the road shall be built and the 
business fairly started, including town and station 
sites, would certainly average ten dollars per acre, 
making the sum of $475,600,000. Supposing the con- 
struction of the road should cost $60,000 per mile the 
entire cost at this rate would be $120,000,000, leaving 
to the shareholders an excess of clear profit from the 
lands alone of $353,600,000. This estimate of $60,000 
per mile as the cost of the road was liberal, in view 
of the vast quantities of material forits construction 
found along the route, including exhaustless mines 
of iron of the best quality, which could be turned 
into rails; and the estimate at ten dollars per acre 
as the value of the land is reasonable when those 
lands are compared with the grant made for the con- 
struction of the Illinois Central railroad. 

“The lands granted tothis company have not been 
culled and selected, but are emphatically new lands, 
while the Illinois grant was of lands which had been 
many years in the market, much of them having been 
graded down to twelve and a half cents per acre; yet 
no sooner was the road completed than those shilling 
lands at once rose in value to twenty, thirty, fifty, 
and even one hundred dollars’per acro, and from 
them that road was now in successful operation. 

‘*With perseverance and energy, backed by the 
means at their command, this road could easily be 
completed and in full operation, with a telegraph 
accompanying it, within seven years; and at this rate, 
costing as already estimated, $120,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds of the lands would yield to the shareholders, 
after reimbursing the whole of the original outlay, 
more than one hundred per cent. upon the capital, 
leaving out of view the earnings of the road.” , 


Mr. Speaker, it will thus be seen that, esti- 


| mating the cost of the road at $60,000 per 


mile, the value of these lands at the estimated 
— by the company will amount to over three 
vundred and fifty million dollars—more than 
the entire cost of the road—thereby placing in 
the pockets of this private corporation this vast 
sum of money, the proceeds of the robbery of 
the people of the United States. Sir, is it any 
wonder that the people of the United States 
are crying out against these monster monop- 
olies, whose name are legion, and who throng 
the lobbies of Congress at every session cry- 
ing, ‘‘Give!’’ ‘*Give!’’ “Givel’’ until their 
rapacious maws are filled with the plunder of 
the people’s substance ? 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is but John the 
Baptist—the forerunner of what is to come; 
itis making the way straight for other huge 
and gigantic monopolies which now lie upon 
your table or in the committee-rooms waiting 
to know the fate of this congressional bantling. 
The Southern Pacific is waiting with anxious 
solicitude for the safe delivery of this bastard 


monopoly, and then willcome forward and claim ! 


Sr 
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that Congress is the common father of +). 
all, and claim its portion of the people's j 
heritance. And next on the list comes th, 
‘* Steamship Navigation Line”’ asking that as. 
hired servant they may have their subsidic. 
millions to enrich a few enterprising, patrio: 
gentlemen of the East who are patriotic, ., 
who desire to see the American flag way... 
from the masts of these mammoth steamer 
built at the expense of the people, who to... 
are groaning under the burden of enorm,,, 
taxation, and who will demand at the hands, 
this Congress an account of their stewards), 
and upon that the people will give their verdic;, 
and I warn gentlemen now to beware, that . 
their verdict and judgment there is no appeal 

Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution now befo;, 
the House changes and enlarges the grant | 
the original act of incorporation. By the tery, 
of the original charter the branch from {), 
main line wasto commence ata point not mors 
than three hundred miles from Puget sound. 
its terminus. By this resolution the company 
“an commence its branch at any convenien: 
point on its main line ; so that by this enlarge 
power it can commence anywhere on the liye. 
and thus become nearly as long as the maj) 
trunk line. And when it is understood tha; 
this branch is entitled to the same subsidie 
they can take thirty million more acres 9; 
the public domain, thus making near one hun 
dred million acres of the public lands give, 
to this corporation—enough to make foy; 
States larger than the State of Indiana. 

Could the amendments of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Haw.ey] and the one introduced 
by myself be adopted it would, to some extent, 
mitigate part of the evils of this resolution, by 
giving the actual settler a home at a fair price 
and protect the commerce of the country in iis 
transit from ocean to ocean; but the fiat has 
gone forth from this monster and its fricnd 
that the beauty and harmony of this resolutio: 
must not be marred by such obnoxious amen 
ments. 1 incorporate these amendments iu 1) 
remarks and submit their justice to the Ame 
ivan people : 


t. 
TOW 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Lawley. 


Add to first section as follows: ee 

And provided further, That the privileges herein 
granted are upon the following conditions, namely 
all the lands herein or heretofore granted to sail 
railroad company shall be sold to actual settlers only, 
and in quantities not greater than one hundred aul 
sixty acres to any one person, and for a price no! 
exceeding $2 50 per acre: And provided further, That 
no mortgage that may be given by said railroad com- 
pany shall operate to prevent the sale to actual set- 
tlers only, upon the terms and conditions herein pr 
vided, of all the lands herein or heretofore grante! 
by the United States to said railrvad company, ani 
any violation of this condition shall work a forfei! 
ure of all the lands herein or heretofore granted }) 
the United States to said railroad company. 

The next amendment was that offered by 
Mr. WiLuiaMs, as follows: 

Add to the first section the following : rages 

And be it further provided, That the grants of Jani 
herein stipulated to said company are made upon 
the express condition that the Congress of the United 
States reserves the right to regulate and limit th 
rates of freight and fare of passengers on said road, 
whenever, in the opinion of Congress, the same shi!! 
become necessary to protect commerce among ti 
several States. 

Mr. Speaker, | protest against the passage 
of this resolution, believing, as I do, that 1's 
provisions and grants are a violation of the 
people’s rights by depriving the citizen ot the 
right to a home at a fair and reasonable value 
on our public domain. I hold that when Got 
issued his decree that man should earn hi: 
bread by the sweat of his brow he gave the 
earth as the inheritance for man to full! 
Heaven's high mandate; and the earth is his, 
and any law passed by Congress to transfer this 
domain so as to deprive man of his right to 
the soil is legislation in violation of the lawo! 
Giod, and cannot be justified on any pretense 
whatever, 


] 
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=: jere is astatement by the Commissioner 
‘he General Land Office of the vast subsidies 
‘jands granted and subsidies in bonds issued 
corporations by the Congress of the United 
‘ates, It embraces in extent an empire on 
hich twenty million people might finda home- 
seq sufficient for their subsistence. When 
this system of unjust legislation cease? The 
le will solve the problem : 


“The total amount of land subsidies to railroads 
i wag yn-roads up to date is 185,890,794 acres, or 
(54 square miles; equal to the combined area of 

sat Britain and France, and exceeding that of 

~pain. Ltaly, and Switzerland. In addition to these 
nd grants Government loans of credit have been 
aie to theextent of $60,860,320, of which $24,371,000 
ore issued to the Central Pacific; $26,638,000 to the 
nion Pacific; $6,305,000 to. the Kansas Pacific; 
%) to the central branch of the Union Pacifie, 
re Atchison and Pike’s Peak railroad ; $1,628,320 
the Sioux City and Pacific, and $520,000 to the 
estern Pacific.” 





vederal Police in State Elections. 
‘Pat who would force the Soul, tilt with a straw 
\eqinst a Champion cased in adamant.” 
{ Wordsworth. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. 8S. COX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix ruz Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 1870. 

The House having under consideration the report 
f the committee of conference on the bill (IL. R. 
9.1203) to enforee the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote in the several States of this Union, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. Speaker: I know that it is impossible 
by any preparation or thought to impress the 
majority of this House with the necessity of 
regarding the best interests of the people. Our 
legislation is regulated by some standard, above 

r below the reach of reason. At least when 
we touch on certain themes here, gentlemen 
opposite seem to become like David in the house 
of Achish—stark mad. This billis one of such 
It is a bill to institute a Federal 
police, spy, and informer system, so as to con- 
trol, by foree, State elections. 

| made the point of order yesterday on this 
bill that there was new matter injected into it 
by the conference committee. The report 
ought to have been ruled out. It was not. 

he reasons therefor will appear as I analyze 
the bill. Iam satisfied, from a careful exam- 
ination since made, that I was entirely right. 
(here was introduced in sections twenty-one 
and twenty-two, and in the proviso to section 
twenty, that which is so prominently novel 
that 1 wonder it did not attract the honest 
attention of parliamentarians on the other 
side of this House. It wiil be remembered, 
sir, that we had no discussion in the House 
on this bill. It was passed under the lash 
of the previous question. Neither was there 
discussion in the other branch of Congress 
with regard to the sections and the proviso 
that IT have named. ‘Therefore, I suppose 
that we should all feel under extraordinary 
obligations to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bixenam] for allowing us on this side of the 
House one hour and a half for the discussion 
of this revolutionary bill of thirty-odd compli- 
cated sections of pains and penalties. 

_ This bill has very properly been called a 
loree bill. It isa measure to enforce certain 
amendments to the Constitution. Does it not 
“ive in section thirteen the President of the 
United States the ‘¢ land and naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia,” not exactly in 
the shape of the Army or the Navy, but as a 
posse comilatus ? Is it not thus a bill of en- 
forcement, with regard to that particular sub- 
ject of the ballot, which has been always 
guarded from coercion, both in Great Britain 
and inthe United States and in all free countries? 
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| The right of voting should be kept free and aloof 
| from all possible interference by the military 
power. It is one of the maxims of our politics 


and jurisprudence of the mother country that 
the bayonet should not interfere with the 
ballot; that the suffragan should be unin- 
fluenced by the camp; and that the barracks 
should be remote from the hustings. If the 
ballot has not become an utter blank in the 
expression of the popular will I should think 
that a gentleman so eminent as my friend from 
Ohio would have been careful about having 
any show of force, even a posse comitatus, by 
the Army or the militia near the sacred pre- 
cinets of the ballot-box which he pretends to 
guard so sedulously ! 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no such thing in 
| the bill at all. 

Mr. COX. Ah! the gentleman would say 
that the Army and Navy are only called for to 
execute ‘‘a judicial process issued under this 
act,’’ and that this has nothing to do with the 
elections, which he would protect from fraud 
ortrickery. Letussee. You maycall out the 
militia or the Army for a judicial purpose under 
the thirteenth section. Very well. Under the 
experience which we have had in the South 
during the last few years, as we know, this force 
| may be used insidiously for other purposes be- 
sides judicial processes. Let the House go with 
me further. Under the provisions of this bill, 
section nine, there is no limitation to the number 
or character of those who ‘‘ may be specially 
empowered by the President of the United 
| States,’’ and who may, at our expense, institute 
proceedings, &c. ‘The courts may increase the 
number of these spies, informers, and ‘* com- 
missioners’ of all sorts who are to execute the 
central will, for the purpose of carrying out the 
objects of an election for the dominant party. 
Tell me that there is not an array of force pro- 
vided by this bill to execute the will of a party 
or its chief! 

But, Mr. Speaker, I think that in spite of 
all the force ingrafted on this bill it will turn 
out to be a rather ‘‘ forcibly feeble’’ affair. A 
bill with pains and penalties so excessive and 
extraordinary, so largely disproportionate in 
their quality of punition to the offenses alleged, 
will fail. 1t will fail of any practical effect for 
the insidious purpose designed. 

I desired to call attention, before criticis- 
ing the details of the bill, to the unusual and 
suspicious haste and disregard of parliament- 
ary proprieties by which this bill was rushed 
through this House, and thence to the other, 





morning hours of an insensate Senate, until 
it has reached its present form in an unamend- 
able conference report. The Senate hurried 
the bill through for the purpose of making 
an impression on the Virginia election, lately 
depending. The result of that election has 
just been announced here with a flourish of 
trumpets. The Republican party has carried 
tichmond by four hundred majority, under 
some sort of terrorism, perhaps, inspired by 
this bill or some other measure of terror or 
constraint, and the victors plume themselves 
as if they had carried it by some moral force or 
political wisdom ! 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the mode in which the 
bill has been pressed upon Congress no more 
commends it to our favorable judgment than its 
partisan and malicious features. It is almost 
| a comical mosaic of spiteful inutilities and in- 
efficiencies. If you will look at it you will see 
| that it has in the sixteenth section the Chinese 
| immigration question following closely after the 

question of tire civil rights of the negroes; and 
the matter of suffrage and registration mixed 
with rules of judicial procedure and remedy in 
such a multifarious hotchpotch as to be—as 
| some one called it 


of ineongruities. Why, 


Mr. Speaker, the bill 


Cox 


which has come down to us through the laws | 


then dashed through the drowsy night to the | 


a perfect conglomeration | 
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( 
fore me [Mr. Bixcuam] was honey compared 
to this galling measure which he now so inno 
cently reports. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
vote for it? 

Mr. COX. 
in its honey. 


riginally introduced by my friend who sits be 
) 


} 


| 
| 


Then, why did you not 


Because there was poison even 
You may disguise a dangerou: 
element under a sweet appearance. But | 
only spoke comparatively. I could not vot 
for the gentleman’s bill simply because it wa 
partisan, unconstitutional, and unwise. 

Sir, the gentleman is so ready in this House 
to be the special champion of the Constitution. 
|| To justify this measure he has just quoted that 
|| clause in the fourth section of the first article 

of the Constitution which provides that 





1] 
\} _“* The times, places, and manner for holding elec 
|} tions for Senators and Representatives shall be pre 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, but 
| Congress may at anytime by law make or alter such 
|| regulations, except as to the place of choosing Sen 
ators.” 
He claims that under that section Congress 
PY 
can make and alter regulations as to the times, 
places, and manner of holding these elections. 
He contends that Congress canimpose the pains 
and penalties of this bill, can preseribe these 
civil remedies and criminal codes to enforce 
its laws for the making and alteration of the 
times, places, and manner of holding such 
elections. Well, sir, this is a large, unex 
| pected, and sudden grasp of power on the part 
of Congress. LEvenif it be constitutional it i: 
: such doubtful propriety, and has been so 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


unused, that a statesman would have halted 
a few weeks or months before riding a bill like 
this full gallop through from one House to the 
other. 

But is it according to the theory and form of 
our l‘ederal Government thus to dispose of 
|| the moment ous and important suffrage ques 
tion? There is nothing more thoroughly plain 
in the Constitution than this, that after the 
| preamble and the first section vesting legislative 
|| powers in the Senate and House, the Constitu- 
|| tion looks plainly and mainly to the question 


se ‘ on 7 
|| of suffrage. The second section says: 


| “The Honseof Representatives shall be composed 
| of members chosen every second year by the people 
| of the several States; and the electors in each Stato 
| shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature.’ 
This is the substantial foundation of our 
This is the elemental self 
| government on which the Federal arch reposes. 
| The Federal power may not, does not, cannot 
create the elector! He is defined as the crea 
|} tion of the State. He stands preéminent 
|} as a procreation; born of the States, only 
|| recognized by the architects of the federal Con 
\| stitution as a State elector, and as such the 
\} agency in helping to carry on the granted and 
| defined powers of the Federal system. The 
electors of the State thus defined, being recog 
nized as the constituents of the House of Rep 
|| resentatives, must have, then, ‘‘ times, places, 
and manner”’ of holding elections. 
|| The Constitution says in its fourth section of 
|| article one that these incidents, these parapher 
|| naliaand modes, to wit, the times, places, and 
|| manner, shall be prescribed in each State by the 





Legislature thereof. ‘The substance remains. 
There is no change in the elemental electoral! 
sower of the State which is at the basis of th: 
| einai. sut “* Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter’’—what? The substance, 
the foundation of the Federal system, the elect 
ors of the lower branch? Oh! no; Congres 
may make or alter such regulations, such inci 
dents of the electoral right, except as to th 
places of choosing Senators. But does the gen 
tleman tell me that the new order, the lat: 
|| amendments, have repealed this fundamenta! 
| system? Where isthe repealing clause? Where 
| is the repeal of the fundamental clements of 
| the Federal system? If you can, how have 








you changed it organically? Pray, tell me if 
you can do it by changing the ‘‘ times, places, 
and manner of holding elections?’’ Does not 
th | 


1 almost every other section. 


ut suppose the Constitution intended to give | 


Congress the superintending power over these 
In that case the argument is one 
appealing to expediency. Judge Story (vol. 
|, sec, 826) in his commentaries on this part 

{ the Constitution, writing in 1858, says that— 


ncidents. 


‘A period of forty years has since passed by with- 
ont any attempt by Congress to mae any regula- 
tions or interfere in the slightest degree with the 
elections of members of Congress. If, therefore, 
experience can demonstrate anything it is the entire 
catety of the power in Congress, which it is scarcely 
possible (reasoning from the past) should be exerted 
except upon very urgent occasions, The Statesnow 
regulate the time, place, and the manner of the 
clections, in a practical sense, exclusively.” 

Does the gentleman call this an urgent oc- 
casion? What is there in our history of late 
to overrule the ‘*sense of Congress’’ (Story, 
section 826,) of the importance of leaving these 
matters to State legislation? Where are the 
supposed obstructions to the enforcement of 
the new clauses of the Constitution to which 
the gentleman refers? Ah, it is said that it 
has been obstructed in New York ; and a Sen- 
ator from Ohio [ Mr. SuprMan] said in a speech 
in the Senate that one portion of this bill was 
aimed at New York. He says that his ‘‘ two 
sections were carefully prepared by a committee 
of this House,’’ and ‘* submitted for the pre- 
vention of frauds in the city of New York. 
‘This was its sole purpose.’’ And again, this 
Senator says, ‘‘This amendment of mine is 
aimed at the repeaters, the open violators of 
the law in the city of New York, who make 
the elective franchise a farce and a fraud.”’ 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BrncHam] 
said a moment since that his original measure 
was intended only for the South. Sir, his ori- 
ginal bill was intended for one color, and the 
amendments of the Senate were intended for 
another. One was intended to help the black 
to the freest suffrage, and the other to restrict 
the whites. The bill was thus unequal. I will 
demonstrate that presently. But first let me 
reler to New York, since reference has been 
made to that kocality. I say this bill was not 
necessary forthat State. The Democratic party 
having control of the last Legislature of New 
York passed a law offered by a gallant Senator 
(Hon. Michael Norton) whose constituent I 
am, for the removal of all obstructions, on 
account of the distinctions of color, with refer- 
ence to the right of suffrage. There has been 
no difficulty or controversy in the practical 
working of that law in the State or city of New 
York. There has been no violence committed 
ut the polls upon any colored voter in State 
or city. By the nomination of wise men for 
State and city officers the Democracy were 
enabled, on a very small vote of its partisans— 
and at a fair and peaceful election—to carry 
that State by some ninety thousand majority. 
This fact was announced here a moment ago 
by my colleague, [Mr. Fox,] when you, Mr. 
Speaker, (Mr. Sargent in the chair,) in my 
hearing and that of the House, and while you 
were on the floor, which you always honoras you 
do the chair, inquired, ‘‘ How many of those 
were repeaters?’’ Now, sir, we know that 
there has been no charge of repeating out- 
side of the city of New York, and how does it 
occur that we have carried the State outside 
of the city by thirty thousand? I pray you to 
understand the significance of this election. 
You cannot stay these victories by such pre- 


tenses about ‘‘ repeaters’? any more than by || 


such bills as this. Mr. Senator SHERMAN may 
indite his bills whose “sole purpose is New 


York,’’ but hecannot stop the revolution going || bis carpet-bag as I did, go to New York, 
Have you not seen, || and stay there five years in one place as a 


| 


on in the public mind. 


Mr. Speaker, evidence of it in your own State 
of California? 


Do you not sit here yourself 
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ill change it otherwise? Substantially so, | 


Federal Police in State Elections—Mr. Cox. 


|| doubtful of your own moral right to be here? 
|| Where are your Republican colleagues? I 
| know that these extreme measures of legisla- 


_and distrust. Thus they tend to swell the tide 
| of opposition to you and your party. Whether 
repeating goes on in New York or not your 
party cannot be saved in that State, even could 
you in your malevolence sink to the bottom 
of the sea the splendid island of Manhattan ! 
That, I humbly submit you have no constitu- 
tional powertodo. [Laughter.] On one occa- 
sion James I threatened the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of London that he would move the royal 
court away from that city. The lord mayor 
thanked him very much, but hoped that his 
royal highness would not take away the river 
Thames. I respectfully request that you will 
not, your presence not being in or desired by 
| New York, remove our harbor or sink our city! 

New York will remain honestly, firmly, 
staunchly Democratic. Nobody there pretends 
| that there is any chance for the success of the 
Republican party. Why, sir, how futile and 
foolish are these bills of penalties to change our 
sentiments? Even when our party is divided 
and three or four Democratic candidates are 
running, still you cannot elect a Radical. 
Why? Simply because your party is always dis- 
criminating either in State legislation or Fed- 
eral legislation against the interests, commer- 
cial and financial, and otherwise of that city. 
How can you expect our great shippers and 


party which either ignores, destroys, or attacks 
their stupendous enterprises and interests? 
Ah, sir, Lhave heard much that is libelous and 


tion adopted by Congress tend to create unrest | 


merchant proces to sympathize or vote with a 


ignorant siace I have been in this House about 
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his own heart, if it were intent on good. .. | 
trust it is, something better about the ‘er. 
metropolis and its deeds of kindness and nae 
He might be converted to a better politics 
philosophy, and join in all honor the great bo, 
of its good and enterprising men, who 
heart aud soul, in sympathy with the ]) 
ocratic party. 
Mr. BENTON. AsI have understood 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does t} 
tleman from New York yield further? 
Mr. COX. I cannot yield to the gentlema, 
again. I have given him a good rope and |, 
has hung himself. [Laughter. ] 
Mr. Speaker, would that I had the language 
to convey the thoughts with which the gene; 
osity of New York and its citizens has inspire; 
me. I will endeavor to repay their confidence. 
in me, in honorable fidelity. But I will liste, 
no more quietly here to such talk as Senato, 
SHERMAN gave to the Senate and as gentleme, 
have given to this House; as if New York ei, 
was a lazar-house of crime, vice, and diseas: 
They do not know of what they speak. |»: 
such men, when they go to New York, go some. 
where besides the pestiferous places of ¢\ 
island city! How can that Senator tell t), 
truth when he says that the strength of the 
Democracy ‘* lies in the pest-houses where yiqy 
breeds,’’ when there is no part of the city 
whether upon the rich avenues represented |); 
my colleague [Mr. Brooks] and myself, or the 
humble and honest homes of labor represente: 
upon the lower and eastern parts of the city by 
my other colleagues, [Mr. Morrissey and Mr. 
Fox and Mr. CaLxrn,} or the upper end of the 
isle so ably represented by my absent colleague, 
[Mr. Woop,] when every part, every ward 
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New York city. When I took my seat on the 
first day of this session I was saluted by a 
member talking about our representation here 
being a fraud. We who represent that city here 
have had many reproaches thrown at us; but 
we have labored with patience and good nature 
and have maintained the respect even of our 
opponents, while maintaining the interests and 
honor in enterprise, labor, wealth, navigation, 
and commerce, reaching inland far and farther 
still seaward—which make New York—or will 
under better auspices, make New York—the 
first emporium of ber star ! 

Mr. BENTON. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Does he mean to say that the 
great merchants, the great business men of the 
city of New York vote the Democratic ticket? 

Mr. COX. Ido. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. Four fifths 
of them, or more, vote that ticket. 

Mr. COX. If my friend from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Benton] will go to New York, and 
not go to the bad places of that city, [laugh- 
ter,] but become acquainted with the good 
places—say the churches, four out of five at- 
tended and sustained by Democrats—he will 
learn that New York is not ‘‘the pest-house 
where vice breeds’’ Democrats, as the Senator 
from Qhio said, as the predicate of this bill. 
He will learn that the vice which is so often 
observed by those transiently passing through 
New York city would not be seen, were it not 
that there is with many a sort of prurient desire 
to look after that which is not proper. The 
vice which some claim to see in New York is 
not normal to the condition of that charitable, 
intelligent, and wealthy metropolis. It is ex- 
otic. It is foreign to the city in many ways. 

Mr. BENTON. I do not understand the 
fact to be as the gentleman claims. I do not 
understand that a majority of the leading, en- 
terprising business men of New York city vote 
the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman ought to pick up 


every district almost in the entire city is to the 
core Democratic! Ah,,if he could visit our 
splendid palaces of benevolence and beneti 

cence! If he could see our grand edifices for 
education! If he could know the generous and 
genuine humanities which are tricked out inn 

peacock plumes, but which modestly perforn 
their daily duties in that city—to relieve th 

sick, blind, insane, widowed, orphaned, los 

and unfriended, and which have won for New 
York the proud name with which our honored 
mayor baptized it last week, in laying the cor- 
ner stone of a Hebrew hospital, ‘‘City of Char 
ities!’’ Perhaps even then partisan hate wouli 
not forget, in itsenforced admiration and wou- 
der of New York charity and munificence, the 
unpardonable sin of voting for the Democratic 
party! 

I have on my desk the annual report of th 
superintendentof public instruction of the Stat 
of New York, sent to the Legislature last year 
Will it please gentlemen who speak so much 0! 
New York and its ignorance and vice to know 
that this Democratic empire State of nearly one 
hundred thousand majority spent $4,000,000 
in the years 1867 and 1868 for schools? Would 
it please them to know that since 1859 and 
to 1868 nearly ten millions were thus spent: 
Or that in 1868 the children of the schoo's 
between five and twenty-one years were nearly 
one and a half millions? Now, in this Demo 
cratic year of grace, they are near two millions 
Let it be understood by the gentlemen who 
most indulge in these flings at New York cily 
that the greatest number of scholars in pro 
portion to the population is in the Democratic 
districts and city of New York, as compare! 
even with the rural Republican districts of th 
State of New York. 


and worse debate; if they will not stop pun! 


all the blotches and taints necessarily belong 


good citizen; and then he would discover, in 
the sympathies clustering around him, and in 


If such facts will not stop libelous clamor 


tiveand spiteful statutes to humble and vex th!: 
proud, kind, intelligent, continental, and Dem: 
ocratic metropoiis, let them consider that, w'' 


ing to every great city, its government is mor 
economical, less corrupt, and less burdensome 
than any other prominent city in this Union. 
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Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Philadel- 
. Charleston, New Orleans, Boston, or 
»lcmore enter the list! Show your tax levies 
~. your criminal calendars! Show not only 
‘ye number of your crimes, but the quality! 
1’ you cannot show better than New York, 
forever after hold your peace! Do you have 
‘these cities a smaller valuation of property | 
‘or municipal taxation, or a smaller rate than 
22 41? Do you have a better police or sys- 
~m of restriction and accountability than 
Now York has to-day under her new order ? 
if so, show it! Do you have, either in your | 
ties, States, or in this Federal metropolis or | 
~movg your Radical officers, resident in but 
vot always of New York city, any man or set 
¢ men who returns to the Treasury any sum | 
- sums he could legally keep! Think of | 
‘att Name your man! Name the amount 
-orurned! Lf you count dollars or cents on that | 
ore L will count thousands in favor of the 
iief Democrat of New York city. 
But of this no matter. No matter how intel- 
vent, good, charitable, patriotic, or commer- 
| New York city may be, this I*ederal statute 
sto be passed to punish New York for her De- 
racy. Uer crime is that she votes her sixty 
chousand majority for the Democracy ; but do 
vou not know, sapient legislators, that in pro- 
portion to population, not counting the unnat- 
yralized, there are fewer voters in New York 
‘han in any other large city in this country? If 
it, study up the facts before presuming to read 
yoral lectures or enact penal laws. 
Sir, laws passed in opposition to the public | 
ilgment prove useless and inoperative. Gen- | 
iewen may remember the story of Daniel De | 
loe, the author of Robinson Crusoe. He was 
putin the public stocks for seditious democracy, 
suppose. It was expected that the people 
would hurl eggs and garbage at him; but on 
the contrary, for some reason, the law and his 
nviction were equally unpopular, and the 
eople came in crowds and boas garlands on 
e stocks where the Government thought they 
had dishonored him! And so it will be with 
iis billand its victims. You cannot enforce it. 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Hang garlands | 
n it? 
Mr. COX. Yes, sir, hang garlands on it, if 
you please, in honor of public liberty and private | 
rights, whenever your law clutches any victims | 
of your gang of informers, for its enforcement. 
hat Radical gentleman [Mr. GarFigLp] may 
ay that he is trying to cure the licentiousness 
t liberty in the elections South and North; 
vut does he not know as a statesman, a philos- 
opler, a gentleman, and a financier, [laugh- 


ee E 


ier, ] that licentiousness is the alloy of liberty, | 


«mere speck on the body-politic? It should 
ve touched with a careful, trembling hand, lest 
you destroy the body, the very liberty which 
you seek to protect! So, in such penalties as 


this bill would enact against the abuses of the | 


vallot, you destroy its value as an element of 
public liberty, 


Mr. Speaker, in the time allotted me I have | 


not the Opportunity to go through this billand 
dissect it, section by section, as I could wish. 
| can only marvel at the indifference with which 
gentlemen regard this attempt to tramp down 
with elephantine foot all private rights and 
‘egal codes, You would grasp at political power 
by these undue statutory means; but you wiil 
graspa shadow. You follow, like Macbeth, 
‘he dangerous vision and unhallowed hopes of a 
bewitched ambition! You will fail. Such un- 
allowed ambition in the height of its pre- 
sumption will ‘‘burst in the emptiness of its 
own elevation.’’ You would enforce a cen- 
‘Talization with bayonet and posse, with quo 
‘earranto and affidavit, but you will fail. Cen- 
‘razed power, like that seized and wielded 
by the present Napoleon, was won by bolder 
weans, and is being to-day gradually resigned, 
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with @ wisdom infinite compared with yours. 





Whatis your conglomerate incongruity which 
you callalaw? Let me enumerate some of its 
beauties : 

1. It is so full of penal clauses as to be ridic- 
ulous and ineffectual. 

2. It is so full of spite as to be promotive 
of litigations and persecutions; and so vengeful 
that it would fill jails and cumulate fines beyond 
the capacity of masonry to immure the pris- 
oners or the people to pay the sums. 

3. It is so general in its terms that no inform- 
ation or indictment could be drawn upon its 
provisions, and therefore it is a fraud upon the 
public and the accused. 

4. It destroys jury trial. 

5. It is so partisan that it discriminates in 
favor of the black against the white. 

6. It isso unmindful of the Constitution that 
it compels State officers to enforce Federal 
laws. 

7. It creates a class of paid Government 
counsel, furnishes fees for them from the pock- 
ets of our constituents, and thus increases taxes, 
while it fills the nation with a horde of detest- 
able spies and informers. 


8. It begets a conflict between State and | 


Federal authorities, and by throwing the sword 
into the Federal balance, seeks by military 
power to overawe and control the elections of 
the States, and while aggrandizing power in 
the Federal Government destroys its form, 
structure, and genius. 
It will be impossible 
points. 
them : 


I will endeavor to elucidate a few of 
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the imprisonment not exceeding ten years, to 
the still more uncertain misdemeanor of holding 
oflice illegally against the fourteenth amend- 
ment, under the penalty of $1,000 fine and a 
year’s imprisonment, o: both, and you will see 
what Bentham means when, by an @ priori 
scorn, he derides such unphilosophic and con- 
temptible schemes as this bill is replete withal. 

Bentham evidently foresaw cases where the 
evils appurtenant to punishment were greater 
than the evils to be punished. The misdeed, 
in other words, is not so atrocious as the law. 

“Of the sort of operation by which for the execlu- 
sion of greater evil, evil is purposely produced the 
operation called punition is but one mode, For, 
a by itself, government is, in itself, one vast 
evil. 

What a foresight had this philosopher! He 
looked into the heart of this latter day. Where 
ever, by the evils of government, greater evil 
is excluded, the balance takes the nature and 
name of good. In other cases which he exam- 
ines the punishment is ineflicacious and un- 
profitable, because to the undiminished evil 
of the offense is added the evil of punishment. 
The evil excluded is not so great as that intro- 
duced. Thus reasoning, this Congress might 
perceive why a wise judgment would denounce 
such atrocious remedies as this bill provides 
for wrongs not so great as its execution would 
induce. 

I pass from this abstract phraseology. | 
speak plainly when I denounce the intermin 
able, general, excessive, and incomprehensible 
penalties against the alleged registration and 


i 
| 











1. The penal clauses. 
tions of fines and penalties out of the twenty- 
three in this bill! Need I rehearse them? 
Imprisonments and fines, fines and imprison- 
ments, relieved only by civil suits and counsel 
fees! This lawis so cumulative with punitive 
clauses as to be a monstrosity. Most of these 
sections punish with imprisonment and fine for 
offenses already amply provided for in State 
laws as to election frauds, although those State 
laws do not attach to them such heavy penal- 
ties. I could go over the sections of the bill 
seriatim, to show the uncalled for weight of 
these penalties; and then I might in this pres- 
ence be permitted to read Jeremy Bentham 
on the old harsh English penal codes, to show 
that all excessive penal clauses overleap them- 
selves. They fail of their aim. 


page 22,) on penal law? 
considers what dividends may be made from 
the ‘stock’’ of human felicity by the penal 
codes. We know that he was no advocate of 
such Draconian codes. In the spirit of our 
‘*Anglo-American representative democracy,”’ 
orin the spirit of its Constitution ogainst ‘‘ex- 
cessive’’ punishments, he traces out all such 
codes to lawyer-craft and hypocrisy. 
such codes confederate with fraud, and sub- 
servient to tyranny. He finds their synonym 
in the word ‘‘visitation—penal visitation.’’ 
To this same source of civil disorder and tur- 
buleuce do I trace this iniquitous bill. 

In what cases shall such severe punishments 
beapplied? In what shape; what proportion? 
Rather, Bentham asks, in what shape or pro- 
portion shall it not be applied? He answers, 
as I answer for all the twelve sections of these 
twenty-two sectionsof this punitive enactment, 
these penalties are groundless, needless, inefli- 
cacious, and unprofitable. In such cases pun- 
ishment, in the language of the quaint philoso- 
pher, is inapt and the cases unmeet, 

Take the cases of this bill, from the futile 
attempts to raise civil issues to the attempt to 
punish a landlord for collecting rent of the 
voting tenant under a fine not less than $500 ; 
from the indefinite conspiracy on the highway 
in disguise, with the limit of $5,000 fine and 


There are twelve sec: | 





Will the schol- | 
arly gentleman [Mr. Bincuam] who reported | 
this bill turnto the fourth chapter of Bowring’s | 
edition of Jeremy Bentham, (volume nine, | 
The philosopher | 


He finds | 


voting frauds, North or South, as an intolerable 
statutory nuisance. There is no compensation 
for its existence’ by any possible good. It will 
become a dead, putrescent letter on the statute. 
Courts, jurors, and witnesses will laugh the law 
down. Public opinion will despise it. The 
penalties may now and then go to the spy and 
informer; but the bread they buy will choke 
those who eat it. 

2. I pass lightly over the point as to litiga 
tions and persecutions. ‘This bill begins where 
it is the interest of all there should be an 
end, to wit, litigation. The bill is a provision 
for fees, counsel, spies, informers, suits, &c., 
to the end of this generation. Hence I am 
opposed to it because it isa bill of spite. It 
} it makes reprisals. 


has no spirit of amnesty. 
[t is reprehensible because it does nothing to 
heal wounds. Itpoursintothemnobalm. Ili 
is abill of prosecutions. It isa fruitfulsource 
of litigation. At the end of civil war there 
ought to be tranquillity. You are five years 
after its end beginning a system of proscription 
which will have retaliation, and again retalia 
tion. There is no end of this incessant system 
of provocation but civil war again. 

3. If any lawyer will examine the clauses of 
the bill he will perceive how very general it is in 
its terms. It is so general that | might apply 
to it the old Latin maxim, Dolus latet in gen- 
eralibus—fraud lies in generalities. Read the 
bill through, and you will find that there are 
penalties for omission and commission. ‘lhe 
legal certainty on which to frame an indictment 
is not apparent. Some of the sections punish 
a man if he does not comply ‘‘ with the bill.’ 
The accused has no exact definition of his 
offense. If an officer ‘‘refuse or knowingly 
omit to give effect to this section’’—such are 
the words, forsooth, on which to draw an 
indictment! How can the astute lawyer from 
Ohio, who was one of this conference comm! 
tee, or the gentleman [Mr. Davis] who dis 
tinguished himself so much in criminal practice 
the other day in New York, and who is now 
looking me in the face, [laughter ]—how could 
they or either of them with all their skill draw 
an indictment under such general clauses? 
| 4. This bill destroys the right of trial by 
jury. This is another point to show the lawyet 
| craft, or unlawyer-like craft of this bill. In 
i| the third section, where a person offers and 
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fails to perform an act, he is allowed to vote ; | pistol, and by dagger ; but here is a wretch who 


and the officer who fails to give effect to his | 
vote, on presentation of an ex parte affidavit of 
the facts, is liable to $500 to the aggrieved 
‘This sum, no less, is to be recovered 
old common law action on the case. 
and counsel fees also, and fine and im- 
prisonment! Now, as to the civil action, one 
familiar with the Constitution might infer that 
‘in suits at common law,”’ like actions on the 
case, ** where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial byjury ”’ 
hould be preserved according to the seventh 
article of the Constitution! But the preten- 
tious wiseacres who framed this bill wish 
tc preserve the Constitution by breaking it! 
They upset jury trial to punish voters—not of 
their party! By the third section they con- 
sider, first, an offer to do as the act done ; 
second, give effect to the deed; and third, 
then provide a civil remedy, based on an ex 
parte aflidavit of the plaintiff, and command 
judge and jury to figd at least $500 damages. 
he jury can find no less. Their verdict is thus 
limited. ‘They are not jurors; but Congress 
is, by this law! Was there ever such blind- 
ness andidiocy? Is this preserving jury trial? 
ls this preserving public liberty, or its great 
safeguard ? 

This bill discriminates in favor of the 
black and against the white. 

The fifteenth amendment is understood by 
the House. ‘The power to ‘‘enforce”’ it is also 
understood. What is ‘appropriate legisla- 
tion’’ for its enforcement is not so well under- 
stood. 

If you turn to section five of the bill you will 
see that it allows hinderance, control, and in- 
timidation of a white voter; but it makes it a 
crime to hinder, control, or intimidate a black 
citizen. Aside from the general and loose 
words of this penal statute, is it not strange that 
again in the twenty-third section there is a 
similar provision? In spite of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution against dis- 
crimination this bill does discriminate, and in 
favor of the black and against the white. This 
alone is enough to condemn this bill. But as 
this has been elaborated by my friend, [ Mr. 
Beck,}] 1 pass to the clause which compels 
State officers to enforce Federal laws. 

6. In the second section these State officers 
are compelled to act as Federal agents, and 
«a ponalty fixed for their non-performance. 
‘his is a section coming from the old fagitive 
slave law, and is in defiance of the decisions of 
the courts. 

7. I would call attention to the fact referred 
to by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] 
that this bill provides all through for lawyers— 
shysters, he designated them—pettifoggers, 
who get counsel fees at pleasure out of the 
‘Treasury for hunting up these cases. It taxes 
our people for this despicable business, at the 
pleasure of the ruling powers. But this is not 
its worst feature. The crowning odiam of the 
bill is that it provides for spies and informers ; 
and this is the odium of history. Informers 
are the meanest class of men ever pat under 
the microscope for rational dissection. 

I have said that the informer is the odium 
of history. So he has been in all ages. This 
bill is to be vitalized with his leprous pres- 
ence. The learned gentleman [Mr. Brycuam] 
is familiar with the character ; its portrait has 
been drawn bya master hand. The informer 
appeared in many a piece before he was pre- 
sented in this bill. He has assailed with his 
lucrative perjury many an innocent man in 
other lands; he is as old as the ‘‘ melancholy 
scenes and murderous plots of the meal-tub 
and the Rye House ;’’ as old as Titus Oates, the 
‘‘common voucher of base accusation.”’ His 
detestable character was depicted by the great 
Irish orator. ‘I have heard,’’ said Curran in 
linney’s case, ‘‘of assassination by sword, by 
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would dip the evangelists in blood if he thinks 
he has not sworn his victim to death, without 


| mercy and without end;’’ and then bursting 


into an indignant flame of invective he makes 
this picture of the hateful dramatis persone 
of this bill; it is familiar to the schoolboy in 
his declamations, but it is fit to be here repro- 


| duced ? 


‘But the learned gentleman is further pleased to 
say that the traverser has charged the Government 
with the encouragement of informers. ‘This, gentle- 
men, is another small fact that you are to deny at tho 
hazard of your souls, and upon thesolemnity of your 
oaths. You are upon your oaths to say to the sister 
country, thatthe Governmentof Ireland uses no such 
abominable instrumentsof destruction as informers. 
Let me ask you honestly, what do you feel, when in 
my hearing, when in the face of this audience, you 
are called upon to give a verdict that every man of 
you know by the testimony of your own eyes to be 
utterly and absolutely false? [speak not now of the 
public proclamation of informers with a promise of 
secrecy and of extravagant reward; I speak not of 
the fate of those horrid wretches who have been so 
often transferred from the table tothe dock, and from 
the dock to the pillory; L speak of what your own 
eyes have seen day after day,during the course of 
this commission, from the box where you are now 
sitting; the number of horrid miscreants who avowed 
upon their oaths that they had come from the very 
seat of Government—trom the castle, where they had 
been worked upon by fear of death and the hopes of 
compensation to give evidence against their fellows 
that the mild and wholesome councils of this Gov- 
ernment are holden over these catacombs of living 
death, where the wretch that is buried a man lies 
till his heart has time to fester and dissolve, and is 
then dug up witness. 

“Is this fancy, or is it fact? Ilave you not seen 
him, after his resurrection from that tomb, after 
having been dug out of the region of death and cor- 
ruption, make his appearance upon the table the 
living image of life and death, and the supreme arbi- 
terof both? Lave you not marked when he entered, 
how the stormy wave of the multitude retired at his 
approach? Have younot marked how the human 
heart bowed to the supremacy of his power in the 
undissembled homage of deferential horror? How 
his glance, like the lightning of heaven, seemed to 
rive the body of the accused, and mark it tor: the 
grave, while his voice warned the devoted wretch of 
woe and death; a death which no innocence can 
escape, no art elude, no force resist, no antidote pre- 
vent; there was an antidote—a juror’s oath, but even 
that adamantine chain that bound the integrity of 
man to the throne of eternal justice is solved and 
melted in the breath that issues from the informer’s 
mouth; conscience swings trom her moorings, and 
the appalled and affrighted juror consults his own 
safety in the surrender of the victim: 

*** Et que sibi quisque timebat— 
Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere.’ 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, in the face of this 
picture‘and history, this bill is fullof this most 
atrocious, infernal system of informing. The 
bill, in very fact, is the product of lawyer 
cratt 

Mr. DAVIS. If my colleague will allow 
me, I would ask him in what section of this bill 
there is any provision for informers ? 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will give me 
time I will show him. True, there is no such 
word as ‘‘informers.’’ Certainly it is not used ; 
but 

Mr. DAVIS. And I assert that there is no 
provision for informers in this bill. 

Mr. COX. I will show the gentleman where 
itis. The second, third, and fourth sections 
make such provision. ‘Those sections do not 
call them ‘‘ informers,’’ but they are in effect 
informers, because money is given to all who 
prosecute. In the second section there is a 
forfeit of $500 to the aggrieved; is there not? 
There is an action on the case; is there not? 
Full costs and counsel fees; are there not? If 
this is not payment to the prosecutor and an 
inducement to prosecute, what is? 

What does the learned gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Davis] mean by an informer? Does 
he mean what I mean? The man who gives 
information and prosecutes for money, for filthy 
lucre—that man, I say, is an informer. That 
is what is meant by an informer under our rev- 
enue laws; is it not? That is the definition 
given by the courts; is it not? But the inform- 
ers under the internal revenue law are saints 
in heaven compared with the horde of hungry 
office-seekers and interested partisans who, 
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inflamed by zealotry, avarice, and rancor » 
be enabled by this bill to go South and oe 
and play the part of Federal police-spies Ss, 
informers—pimps from ‘‘the seat of Goyer, 
ment’’—miscreants from ‘the castle’’—_..... 
forth to stifle the free voice of the pe 
their elections. 

Will the gentleman from New York, /y 
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| Davis, ] if still unbelieving, read the third sq, 


tion? ‘There, too, is a penalty of $500 to x), 
aggrieved, and an action and costs and en, 
sel fees. So in the fourth section. ‘3 

I could also show that by lawyer craf; ,, 
some other craft no provision is made jn th:: 
bill to punish the informer for bearing ales 
w'tness against his neighbor, which this }; 
instigates and pays for. Is this an oversight’ 
if so, it is too late to correct it. We mys 


| take the whole bill or none. 


I might show also here the odious provisio, 
of the twentieth section as to presumptive ey; 
dence; the presumption of guilt, and then tl; 
heaping, in a cowardly way, of the onus pri 
bandi on the defendant to show that he is ino 
cent. 

[ pass that and other enormities and deform 
ities to speak of the last point. 

8. By this bill, as I have shown, you propos 
to call in the Army and the militia as a poss, 
comitatus to assist in carrying out your plans 
of conquering the free ballot. I perceive jy 
these plans a conflict of jurisdiction that wil! 
inevitably come between the Federal Govern 
ment and the States if this bill becomes a lay, 
Sir, I mean by this no threat. But when gen 
tlemen talk so glibly about going to New York 
and using the power of the Federal Gover 
ment to regulate elections there in their inter 
est, and against the popular will, as they hav, 
in the South, [ do not Seow and I cannot ss 
how such assaults upon the freedom of thi 
great city will be repelled. I only know tha 
in some bold, manly way befitting agreat peo 
ple they will be repelled. Make sure of tha: 
gentlemen. You cannot safely intrench upo 
the freedom of the ballot. You have debas 
its mode of exercise here and in the South, bu: 
you cannot control it by Federal force for Rai: 
cal purposes in New York. Your enactments 
for this end are born of partisan malice ani 
unchristian spite. They do not rise to the dig 
nity of law in its highest sense. They do no! 
have ‘‘ their seat in the bosom of God,”’ noris 
their voice ‘‘the harmony of the world.’’ Woul! 
you forget the first element of law—volition’ 
It is illustrated, in free countries, by the ba! 
lot; yet by pretending to throw safeguards 
around it you smother its expression. Yo 
would guard it so closely that it has not air! 
breathe. Your embrace is its death. Wha! 
is your pretext? Is it the violence at ou 
elections in New York? Do you not know— 
if not, I will tell you—that the voting in New 
York city is carried on in perfect peace? A: 
testify to this who have been in New York 0! 
election day. It is so quiet you would no! 
know it to be election day. Gentlemen tai 
here about elections in New York as if they 
were held underthe influence of whisky, bribes. 
vice, &c. Now, the simple fact is, that in or 
about the room where the polls are held you 
see no crowds and no rows, as you do in Ill 
nois, in Ohio, or in New England. ‘There | 
no drunkenness ; you see one or two policeme" 
there to prevent a possible trouble. ‘The ba! 
lots are placed in the various glass boxes. Av! 
one can see his ballot fall like the poetic 
‘“‘snow-flake.’’ If there has been fraud here 
tofore in the city of New York, the Republic» 
police, which has had the supervisory fanctio" 
over the registration, had as much to do wil! 
it as any one of any party. And such frauds 
to some extent are incidental to all great cities 
of diverse interests, where men are absorle! 
in the hurried pursuits of wealth and luxury: 

I repeat that laws like this will be inoperat!"' 
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| ineffectual. It may provoke, as it is in- 
nded, trouble, collision, riot, and bloodshed. 
tits penalties will be scorned. This will be 
hecgase in New York city, upon which we were 
~eoemed this bill was intended to operate, the 
tration clause especially. 


ae 


i), you imagine that New York city can be 
‘ded to your shape by such measures as 
.» Do you suppose that a law like this, 

-jjeh turns its back on justice and moves away 


m the shrine of liberty can exact from that 
etropolis the homage we bear to that better || 


.w which is called the world’s collected wis- 


moral rectitade and eternal truth ? 
will not aid Radicals to carry elections. ‘The 
clamps of the Republican party at Albany have 
cen fixed on that city by State legislation and 
city commissions for years. Every year brought 


fresh dissatisfaction with this system of gov- | 


opnment until the revolution of last year. 
Although the Republican party had the police 


of New York city; although they had all the | 


ower to control, arrest, and punish repetitions 
ind fraudulent voting, yet a larger majority has 


een rolled up there against the Republican | 
No intelligent man, | 


party with every year. 
whatever he may think of some of the sores of 
‘hat body-politic, and of some of the incidents 
inseparable from a great city, but will believe 
that New York is becoming more and more 
Democratic every day, and that this bill will 
add still further to its Democratic strength. 
(herefore, it ought to be entitled ‘‘a bill to 
secure the supremacy of the Democratic party, 
and the increase of its votes in New York 
Mr. ALLISON. Why do you not vote, then, 
for this bill? 

Mr, COX. Ido not vote here to aggrand- 
ize party. I hope that my friend from Iowa 
votes on a higher plane than that. He is so 
serene, kind, and handsome. [ Laughter. ] 

| know full well whence emanate all the 


landers against the Democracy of New York. || 
(hey are trom the same source as that which 

clanors for the naturalization bill of my col- | 
league, [Mr. Davis.] I do not wonder that |} 





my colleague—and | desire to speak of him 


with all respect—thinks rather poorly of New | 


York city after his recent experience there. 


But that experience is, I fear, associated with | 
the source of these slanders and clamors. I | 


think I have put this plainly enough; but I 
will repeat the statement for my colleague. | 
‘ay that all these slanders on the New York 
Democracy come from the New York Tribune, 
most of the editors of which live outside of that 
city, and have no sympathy with its masses 
and no votes in the city. If 1 were disposed to 
enter more fully on the defense of New York 
to-day—and if I could shield her from this 
egislation 1 would do so—I could show that 
she has a cheaper and a better government, in 
which there is less fraud than in your Chicagos 
or Cincinnatis or Philadelphias or Rochesters, 
and less taxation, ay, and less crime, and crime 
of a different and less hateful grade and kind 
than Boston. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman will do 
well if he ean do that. 
3 Mr. COX. It will not do for gentlemen of 
State, who the other day gave all their votes 
in the New York Legislature for the new char- 
‘eT, tO lmpeach the character of that honored 
and glorious State with its ninety-one thousand 
/emocratic majority. Her Democracy, under 
the lead of her Governor, John T. Hoffman, 
‘ave Overcome many trialsand dangers. Their 
me like that of their State, is ‘¢ xcelsior.”” 
I have asked no favors from the Federal 
‘Overnment, ‘They raised in the war for the 

"on more than their quotas, as a Repub- 
ican Legislature declared, in vindication of 
®x-Governor Seymour. They pay more than 
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the Republican party, at least in New York | 


their share of the taxes by tariff and internal 
revenue. They ask but justice. They ask to 
be left something of their inheritance of self- 
government. ‘They only ask here and now, as 
they have asked for years of their Republican 
brethren at home, for local self-government. 


They ask to have saved to them the home rights, | 
the chartered rights, the municipal rights, and | 


the State rights ; each and all accordant and 
not inharmonious with their proper I'ederal 
relations. They have been taught even by the 
Puritan John Milton that in the building of the 


; L ‘ | temple there are divers materials, cedars and 
m and the good man’s defense, founded on | 


No, sir; it | 


marble; that there are many dissections and 


, Shapes of these materials artfully laid together, | 
though not united in continuity, and thatthe | 


perfection of the temple, like that of our 
political fabric, consists in this, that “‘ out of 
many moderate varieties and brotherly dis- 


| Similitudes that are not vastly disproportional 
| there arises the goodly and graceful symmetry 


that commands the whole pile and structure !"’ 
When this fabric is disfigured, disproportioned, 
and disordered by bills like this and by kin- 


dred measures; when new bills of pains and | 
penalties are pressed on them by Radical big- | 


otry and malice; when this system of spies and 


| informers is added to the restrictions already 


heaped upon their commerce and their indus- 
try; when to Federal taxation, internal and 
external, with its inquisitions, seizures, annoy- 
ances, burdens, and frauds, is superadded the 


espionage, litigations, persecutions, indict- || 


ments, and penalties, fostered by a horde of 
I’ederal detectives and police to overawe their 
free suffrage and control their local govern- 


ment, they will prepare and nerve themselves | 


for the conflict. ‘They have by State suprem- 
acy at Albany broken your yokes of wood; 
and, with God’s help, they will break the yokes 
of iron now forging for them in this l'ederal 
capital! 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


| REMARKS OF HON. JOHN M. CREBS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1870, 


The House having under consideration the joint res- 
olution (S. R. No. 121) authorizing the Northern 


Pacific railroad to issue its bonds for the construc- | 


tion of its road, and to secare the samo by mort- 

gage, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CREBS. Mr. Speaker, I only seek the 
floor for the purpose of explaining the reasons 
that willinfluence me in recording my vote on 


the bill and amendments now pending before | 
| the House. 


L regard it, Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the most if not the most important question 
that has or will come before us for action dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. I have 
ever thought that large grants of lands are dan- 
gerous and inimical to the best interests of this 
Government; and while among my constitu- 
ents, at least, it will not be doubted for a moment 
that Iam a decided railroad man, yet, while 
the Government is a party on the one hand 


| and a railroad corporation on the other, | feel 


it my duty to look to the interests of the great 
mass of the people representing the Govern- 
ment, rather than to those of the corporation 
seeking untold millions in the way of subsidies 
from the same. 

I am free to admit that in one view of the 
case much good has been done to the country 
by grants of land to railroads; that thereby 
new places of settlement have been opened up 
that otherwise would have been still a howling 
wilderness; yet the blessings conferred on the 


country by these grants are but temporary, | 


while the evils will continue through all time 
to come. Landed monopolies have been the 
bane of all nations in the past history of the 
world, and will be surely the bane of this ; and 
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while I have said that reasonable grants of land 
have been and may still be beneficial to our 
country in developing its immense resources. 
yet grants almost imitless in extent, as will be 
given should this bill become a law, will be 
dangerous to the very existence of the Govern- 
/ ment, and ruinous to all that class of our citi 
zens who earn their living by the sweat of their 
| brow, and who are now or will be in the future 
| seeking for homes and roof-trees upon the broad 
and fertile fields of the West. 

By the act incorporating the Northern Pacilic 
Railroad Company and authorizing the build 
ing of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake 
Superior to Puget sound, passed July 2, 1864, 
the right of way was given said company over 
all Government lands on said route, and the 
United States further agreed to extinguish all 
Indian titles not only to the lands through 
which the right of way extended, but also to 
all lands granted by said act to said company. 
And by said act there was also granted said 
company alternate sections (being the odd 
numbered sections) along the line of said road 
to the extent of twenty sections per mile on 
each side of the same through its whole length 


|| passing through the Territories of the United 


States, making through the ‘l'erritories twenty 

five thousand six hundred acres per mile, and 
ten sections per mile on each side of the same, 
on the whole length of the line passing through 
any of the States of the Union, in the States 
making twelve thousand eight hundred acres 
per mile; thus giving to them as a subsidy for 
the building of their road a territory almost 
equal in extent to the whole State of Illinois. 
It was further provided in said grant that it 
| should be void unless said company should 
obtain within two years bona fide subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $20,000,000, of which 
ten per cent. should actually be paid into the 
treasury of said company, and they were pre- 
| cluded from incumbering said lands in an; 

way until their road should be bnilt. 


|| ‘The two years had nearly passed and no- 


| thing had been done, when, on the 7th of May, 
| 1866, we find the company again here, im 
portuning Congress for an extension of time 
for two years longer, in which they might com- 
ply with the terms of the grant on their part; 
and Congress heeded their appeal and granted 
the extension, which time expired on the 2d 
of July, 1868, at which time nothing was still 
done. But when this time had nearly passed, 
that is, on the Ist day of July, 1868, at the re- 
| quest of the company Congress again extend 
ed the time for the building of the road for two 
years longer, with no additional restrictions 
except that one hundred miles should be com 
pleted within that time, and the whole road to 
| be built by the 4th of July, 1877. 
But later still, on the 1st of March, 1869, new 
powers were granted said company, to mort- 
gage the lands and franchises, and a wide and 
| almost unlimited range was given in which to 
| fix the western termini, so that to-day the grant 
| first made, by the changes in favor of the com- 

pany, is worth to them nearly double its value 
|| under the original law. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, we find the company 
here again asking a new lease of time; and not 
content with this, asking an increase of the 
grantalmost limitless. And I fear not to assert 
that should the bill be passed in its present 
shape you transfer to this company a territory 
almost equal in extent to the two States of 
| Illinois and Indiana combined. You place 
|in the hands of a corporation an empire in 
| extent. You say you do it te open up new 
| lands and new countries for settlement; but a! 
the same time you place the country thus opened 
up in the control of a soulless corporation, and 
place the hardy pioneer desiring to seek a 
| home in the West entirely at its mercy, and at 
| such mercy only as the wolf gives to the lamb. 
|| And what do we know of this mighty corpor 





| 
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ation? Who are its managers? By whom 
is this princely gift to be received? I know 
not, Mr. Speaker; neither can you tell, for 
when the opponents of the bill in their sim- 


plicity a few days since offered a resolution in 
this Louse to ascertain who was to be the 
wher Of this princely grant, we were met by 
iis friends with the answer that it was prying 
into private affairs that ought not to be per- 
mitted, and the resolution was defeated by 

n on this floor who will vote for this bill. 
Why is this so? 


{i has she nota right to know to whom she 


aves it?) And the mere fact of this refusal on 
the part of the friends of this bill, if there was 


no other reason, is certainly sufficient to induce 


Ifthe Government makes a 


the nation as free homes for her citizens to 
PAUSE and reflect long before they consent to 


make the additional grant asked for in this | 


lal. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, while | am willing || 
the company shall retain all the grant they now | 


have by law, not desiring bya mere legal tech- 
nicality to deprive it of any rights it now has 
from the Government, I never can consent to 
add to the same, as asked for in this bill, 
believing,as I do, it isalready full large enough 
in all conscience; and believing further, as I 
do, that whenever the company becomes fally 
convinced that Congress will not increase the 
grant, it will at once proceed in good faith to 
build the road. But so long as it can come 
here and ask, and get its wants answered, so 
long will the road remain a myth. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of 
the laboring man of the country, who desires 
lands on which to settle in the far West, and 
to establish his home and roof-tree, I shall 
vote first in favor of all the amendments offered 
to the bill, and finally shall feel myself con- 
strained to vote against the bill itself, what: 
ever may be its shape, believing, as | have said, 
the former grant is abundantly sufficient sub- 
sidy to secure the building of the road. 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. N. TYNER,. 
OF INDIANA, 


In tue House or Representatives. 
May 26, 1870, 


bonds for the construction of itsroad, and tosecure || 


the same by mortgage, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TYNER. This mostextraordinary meas- 


ure cannot be satisfactorily discussed in the | 
short time the majority in the House will con- || 


sent to devote to its consideration. Its oppo- 
nents are anxiousto closely criticise its several 
provisions; its advocates desire a speedy vote. 
| am justified in this statement by the faet that 
when the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speaker's table several days ago the chairman 
of the Committee on the Pacific Railroad [ Mr. 
Wre.er] called the previous question, which 
was ordered, without asking its reference to the 
committee, and limited the debate to one hour, 
the most of which time was occupied by the 
friends of the measure. lnowing that its pas- 
sage is a mere question of time, and that a 
repetition of their tactics now would again invite 
a resort to dilatory proceedings on the part of 
its enemies, the friends of the resolution con- 
sent to a limited discussion before the vote 
shall be taken. Every gentleman, therefore, 
who would be glad to fully discuss it in detail, 
and thoroughly review the history of the cor- 
poration in whose interest it is to pass, must 
content himself with a brief statement of the 
reasons that will influence his vote, and permit 


iose who are desirous of holding the lands of 





|! elapsed, and they failed to perform their agree- 
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Six years ago the Northern Pacific Railroad 
| Company came to Congress asking for a char- 
| ter to construct a railroad from Lake Superior 
'to Puget sound. It was promptly granted. 
| They asked for a grant of every alternate sec- 

tion of land belonging to the Government, not 
| mineral, and to be designated by odd numbers, 
| to the extend of twenty miles on each side 


of the road in the Territories, and half that | 


number in the States through which the road 
should run. That also was favorably responded 
to. Thus, a belt eighty miles in width and about 
two thousand and twenty-five milesin length was 
set apart within which the company were to 
become the owners of one half the lands then 
unsold and unoccupied, on the performance of 


certain conditions to which I will soon refer. | 
Very naturally the question arises, what amount | 


| of the public lands was thus givenaway? Let 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
answer the inquiry. In a letter dated June 
22, 1865, referring to the road and its land 
grant, he says: 


“Tt extends from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
ocean, and allowing for probable deflections, may 
be set down at two thousand and twenty-five miles 
in length, taking, in alternate sections, 47,368,000 
acres. 


fails to comprehend the extent of this grant. 
Do gentlemen realize how much of the public 
domain was by their predecessors assigned to 
this corporation? Let them consult their 
geography and there learn that Indiana em- 
braces an area of only 21,637,700 acres, and 
the great State of New York only 30,080,000 
acres. A territory out of which two States 





than the latter, could be formed was by a sin- 
gle enactment transferred to this greedy cor- 
poration. 

They are knocking at your doors to-day for 
more land; they are thronging your lobbies 
with their silver-tongued agents; they are be- 
sieging you for an extension of power and an 
enlargement of their franchise. When they 
first came they agreed, in consideration of 
the subsidies grantéd, to commence work in 
two years and complete fifty miles of road 
| each year after the second. The two years 


ments. Then they returned and asked an 
extension of time. That was granted. Two 


‘| years afterward they asked another. That 
On the joint resolution (S. R. No, 121) authorizing | 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to issue its | 


was also granted. One year afterward they 
| asked the right to mortgage their railroad and 


proposed to issue in order to raise the money 
with which to construct the road. Overflow- 
ing with liberality and yearning with compas- 
sion toward this impudent corporation your 
predecessors, in the closing days of the last 


‘* Ask and you shall receive,’’ says a venerated 
authority. Certainly the American Congress 
and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
were in the mind of the inspired author when 
the comforting promise was given. 

Why do they come again? Are they not 
yet satisfied? No; the public domain is not 
entirely exhausted, and Congress is not yet 
forbidden to give it away. They want author- 
ity now to mortgage all their property and 
rights of property of all kinds, real and per- 
| sonal, and their franchise as a corporation. 
That was expressly forbidden by the terms of 
their charter, but what care we for this? Con- 
gress has the power to undo the work of its 
predecessors, anda railroad company demands 
thatit shall be done. It will be done ; and that, 
too, in the face of the fears expressed in the 
other end of the Capitol as well as in this 
Hall by gentlemen whose legal opinions are 
entitled to respect that the passage of this 





. . | . . . 
the statement to stand asa substitute for a more | resolution will permit the company to mort- 


extended argument. 


i| gage all its lands, those heretofore and those 
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| now proposed to be granted, without 
| foot of the road. 

{ know that the chairman of the comm, 
[Mr. WuEBLER] treats these fears ag jms, 
ary. He may be right as to the original oy, 
for it was coupled with the condition that 
many miles of road should be completed 
second and each subsequent year before ,.., 

But this resolution | nj 
the company to go ten miles beyond the |j,y; 
originally fixed for alternate sections to \,; 
| up a deficiency in the first grant occasioned ; 
the subsequent sale or occupation under ;\, 
homestead laws of lands then set apart to the:, 
This resolution contains no provision limit), 
the transfer of title or the lien to be created |, 
the proposed mortgage. : 

It is true that the company is herein aga), 
empowered ‘‘to locate and construct, under 
the provisions and with the privileges ay) 
duties provided for in its act of incorporatio, 
and amendments thereto,’’ tts main line ay 
branch; but no such language subjecting jh. 
proposed new grant of lands to the provisions 
of the charter can be found in the resolutioy, 
Nor can any separate provision be found » 
quiring the completion of any number of mij. 
of road, nor the performance of any othe; 
condition, before the lands granted by the pend 
ing resolution shall vest in the company or }) 
subject to its mortgage. 
tional acres therein granted may be compara 
tively small, or they may be great, as [ sha! 
show when I refer to another branch of i) 
subject; but great or small, I claim that the 
are not exempt from the operation of the pro 
posed mortgage asingle moment after the pas 
sage of the resolution. 

If it were the intention of the committe: 
render the power extended to the company 
the resolution unambiguous, why did they » 
report back the amendment of the gentlema 
from Illinois, [Mr. INGeRSOLL,| which pro 


ents should issue. 








Over forty-seven million acres! The mind 


The number of add; 


larger than the former, and one half greater | 


That no mortgage hereafter executed by this, 
poration shail be valid or create any lien on Jay 
hereby or heretofore granted to said corporation, e. 
cept as to such lands as said corporation shall lis 
received patents for from the United States? 


This is short and simple, and would mai 
plain what is otherwise uncertain. 
tense that the adoption of the amendmen 
would open up debate in the Senate on a moti 
to concur, and thereby endanger the passag 
of the measure at this session, will satistactor) 
explain the refusal to accept it. 


The opinion was expressed in that body tha 
the phrase of the resolution providing {or « 
mortgage was obscure; in which opinion ti 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. InGexso.i. 
whose amendment I have quoted, and otli 
gentlemen who have proposed similar amen 
ments to the House, seem to concur. 
easy to put these doubts to rest, and the ™ 
fusal to do so is at least significant and susp) 
But, assuming that an intelligent leg 
construction would not discover any dang: 
lurking in the language of the resolution, s\\ 
you empower this company to go into tl 
money markets of the world to negotiate bow 
authorized by a species of legislation well ca: 
I submit that it is! 
wise to leave a doubt unsettled, nor just to (\ 
purchasers of the bonds of this company ' 
expose so important a question to future ¢ 





telegraph line as security for the bonds they | 


Congress, extended this additional favor. | 





culated to deceive. 





In this connection it is well to inquire | 
what pretense of equity this company asks | 
privilege of going beyond the limits origina:' 
fixed to secure more lands. Isita part o! | 
By its terms thr) 
were to have ulternate sections within a certs! 
distance on both sides of the road, and i ' 
proper quantity could not there be found unse« 
and unoccupied, then they were authorized | 
go ‘‘ not more than ten miles beyond the lim 


By no means. 
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aa. quote the exact language of the bill. 
‘o words, **not more than ten miles’’ 
It settles beyond 
the intent of Congress to say that 
‘ys far and no further shalt thou go’’ in 
ung lands. With what grace do they now 
wo back and ask for more. 
But gentlemen tell us that much of the ori- 
orant has been absorbed by public sale 
| homestead settlement since the company 
.s incorporated. Whose fault is that, even 
he fact exists? IsCongressto blame? Cer- 
| Phe act of incorporation provided 


at.«k the 
irk the 


nd the specilied limits. 


ie 


sly not. 


“The President shall cause the lands to be sur- 
| forty miles in width on both sides of the road 
oon as the general route is fixed, and the lands 
» granted shall not be liable to sale or entry, 
mption, before or after they are surveyed, 

ccept by Said company, as provided in the act.” 
Whose duty was it to fix the general route? 
Cortainly that devolved on the company; no- 
ly willdispute this proposition. They failed 
jo so; they have only located about one 
‘h of the road up to this date. The question, 
-jerefore, presents itself, shall we now cure the 
«s, if any has actually occurred, that flowed 
of the neglect of the company itself? 
Other gentlemen may do as they wish, but 
re is nothing in the pretended equity set up 
the friends of this measure that appeals to 

v | berality. 

lhus far no attempt has been made to show 
tany deficiency of land exists in the belt 
ne hundred miles out of which selections 
vere to be made. The House has no proofs 
iat the limits should bé enlarged even to meet 
claims that are urged. It was due tothe 
House that the committee which reported back 
e resolution without a dissenting voice should 
convince the judgment of gentlemen, or try 
‘odo so, by presenting the evidence that con- 
ed their own opinions. The subject is 
liciently important to justify a written report, 
) that the people whose lands are to be voted 
away may know what necessity there was for 


ng so. Ordinarily we become suspicious of | 
nan whoasks an enlargement of a donation | 
previously made, and we are apt to look upon | 
m as & knave and imposter if he returns the || 


urth time to complain that the gift was not 
rge enough. This company is here on its 
‘th begging errand, and yet it does not sub- 
uit one word of proof that what it demands 
s just and equitable. 

Much has been said, sir, in the course of 
‘iis debate, about that other extraordinary 


j alternate sections’’ to make up the de- | 


ieature of the resolution which changes the | 


provision of the original act in regard to the 
branchroad. That act, as has been said here 
everal times, authorizes the construction of 
‘lie branch from a point not exceeding three 
hundred miles from the western terminus of 
‘he main line to the city of Portland, in the 
State of Oregon. The pending resolution pro- 
vides that the branch may be constructed 
“trom some convenient point’’ on the main 
‘runk line across the Cascade mountains to 
‘ugetsound. The chairman of the committee 
Mr. Wukever] frankly admits that this is an 
jection, but he does not attempt to remedy it. 
lle says that it is impossible without a definite 
utvey to properly locate this branch road. 
Admit that, sir; and does it follow that you 
shall not limit its length? You may say that 
it shall not be started over four or five hundred 
niles from the terminus of the main line. 
Chat would not require a definite survey. It 
's Very certain that the company desire to start 
‘at some point exceeding three hundred miles 
rome the terminus, for that was the limit of 
‘Ue original act, and if they did not want to go 
‘urther they would not be here asking a change. 
‘S there not some danger that the ‘convenient 
point'’ may be discovered a thousand miles 


worth of the first limit?’ That would give them | 
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a new road half as long as the main line. In- 


deed, they may make it quite as long if they so 


desire ; there is nothing in the resolution to 
prevent it. But the chairman of the commit- 
tee sees no danger in this most extraordinary 
proposition, because he advises the House to 


| do, as doubtless he thinks he has done, bring 


a little common sense to bear upon its solution. 
Well, sir, that is just what we are trying to 
do; and applying his test, the first thing we do 


| is to inquire what inducements exist to take 
| advantage of the unrestricted license this reso- 
| lution permits. If the additional lands granted 


by the resolution, and to be selected within 
sixty miles on both sides the branch as well 


| as the main line, are sufliciently valuable, there 


| many of them as they could. 


is no doubt but the company would get as 


If, then, the 
proceeds of the lands granted by the act of in- 


| corporation at a fair estimate would pay the 
| cost of the entire construction of the road, and 


leave the stockholders an excess of over three 


| hundred and fifty million dollars, as the first 


board of directors say they would in the printed 
statement quoted by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Hawtey,] there can be no doubt 
but that the company would be glad to get 


| thirty or forty million acres more on the same 


terms. 

There is danger in this loose kind of legis- 
lation ; and noamountof special pleading, and 
no success in burlesquing the fears of gentle- 
men, willexcuseit. Ifthe alternative were pre- 
sented of endowing this company with an 
unlimited grant in order to insure the con- 
struction of an indispensable national highway, 


| or of surrendering an unbroken wilderness, 
| two thousand miles in length, to the occupa- 


tion of wild beasts and wilder men, the question 
would become a very different one. But no 


| such alternative is submitted to the decision of 


the House. Enough lands have already been 
given to build four such roads if we can rely 
upon the statements and calculations of the 
first board of directors of this road, whose 
opportunity of deriving correct information is 
certainly superior to that of any gentleman on 
this floor. 

The quality of the lands that now form the 


subsidy of this company has been the subject | 


of much comment in this brief debate. ‘lhe 
friends of the measure would have us believe 


| that they are for the most part unsusceptible 


| of cultivation. 


I remember the statement of 
the Delegate from Washington, [Mr. Gar- 


| FIELDE,] when the resolution first came up, 


that for five hundred miles over the line of the 
road that he had traveled the country was com- 
paratively worthless for agricultural purposes. 
[ am not disposed to question that representa- 
tion; but it was a dangerous confession for a 
friend of the enterprise to make on the eve of 
the probable departure of the financial agents 
of this company to Europe to set their loan 
afloat on the security chiefly afforded by these 
lands. The statement would not bear repeti- 
tion and publication in London, Frankfort, or 
Paris in conjunction with the mission with 
which these agents are no doubt soon to be 
charged. Nor does it tally with the opinion 
of the first board of directors, to which allusion 
has been made, who say: 


‘These lands, when the road shall be built and the 
business fairly started, including town and station 
sites, would certainly average ten dollars per acre, 
makimg the sum of $473,600,000. 

** Supposing the construction of the roadshould cost 
$60,000 per mile, the entire cost at this rate would be 
$120,000,000, leaving to the shareholders an excess of 
clear profit from the lands alone of $353,600,000. 

** This estimate of $60,000 per mile as the costof the 
road was liberal, in view of the vast quantities of 
material for its construction found along the route, 
including exhaustless mines of iron of the best qual- 
ity, which could be turned into rails. 

**And the estimate of ten dollars per acre as the 
value of the land is reasonable, when those lands are 
compared with the grant made for the construction 
of the Illinois Central railroad.” 


And still less does it tally with the report of 
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the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
for 1869, who describes the resources of the 
company and the country through which the 
road will run as follows: 


“The undeveloped resources of this company are 
attracting the attention of capitalists. Its landed 


| subsidy is double that of the Unien Pacifie road. 


Comparatively a very small proportion of its line 
runs through an elevated region. Governor Stevens 
was of the opinion that not more than one fifth o! 
the land from Red river to Puget sound is inarab!e 


| and that this is largely made up of mountains cov 


ered with valuable timber. It is evident that au 
immense agricultural area is here awaiting develo, 
ment. The great wheat-growing regions on the lef’ 
bank of the upper Missouri promise speedy settlo- 
ment upon the opening of an avenue for the trans 
portation of their products to market. Each section 
of the road as it is completed will from local trattic 
alone find ample returns for its investment.’’ 

It is easy to understand that gentlemen rep- 
resenting the States and Territories through 
which this road will run are greatly interested 
in securing a reliable outlet for the vast surplus 
products that will some day be raised in the 
fertile country through which it is topass. In 
their haste to establish a communication with 
the two great oceans they seem to look only to 
their present needs. ‘They do not deliberately 
reflect upon the future consequences to their own 
people when the road shall be built, and the 
mammoth corporation, made up of European 
capitalists, shall have its clutch on near one 
half the lands in their respective States. Would 
it not be better to wait a few years until a hardy, 
adventurous population shall make such strides 
in the improvement and development of the 
country as would justify an investment of pri 
vate capital, unaided by monstrous public sub 
sidies, in the construction of roads? ‘Then 


| the soil would be held by citizens interested in 


the social, moral, and political condition of 
the people, instead of corporations whose sole 
object would be the accumulation of wealth 
and power. 

Gentlemen who live in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and other States bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi and the lakes, understand how the im 
provement of great districts of country is there 
retarded by the consolidation of large bodies 
of lands in the hands of a few non-resident 
speculators. So great is this evil that the 
genius of State legislators in some of those 
States has been invoked to draft tax laws that 
would discriminate against this class of land- 
holders and weaken theirtitles. In many local- 
ities neighborhood roads are unconstructed, 
churches and school-houses unbuilt, by reason 
of the sparseness of settlements on lands that 
have been held for years by speculators wait- 
ing for an increased value before alienating 
their titles. ‘This is bad enough; but it is 


| nothing compared with the future condition of 





some of the States and Territories of the far 
West, that will, to a great extent, be at the 
mercy of these railroad monopolies. 

The interest of the corporations might of 


| itself suggest an cncouragement of local im- 
| provements, but not the necessity of making 


the people truly happy and great by making 
them the possessors of the soil. The almost 
universal plan of disposing of lands by rail- 
road companies to purchasers on long time 
and payable in installments creates dangerous 
and dreaded obligations on the part of the pur- 
chaser to the seller. No man is really inde- 
pendent who owes another for the little spot on 


| earth he calls home, and when thousands of 


debtors of this kind to a single creditor, and 
that creditor an unfeeling corporation, exist in 
a State or community it becomes a deplorable 
calamity. 

Nor is the evillimited to individual subserv- 
iency; it also extends to whole communities, 
whose political conduct is greatly regulated by 
the will of the monopolist, After awhile some 
of the States in the far West will feel the power 
of these gigantic corporations in their impress 
on locallegislation. TheolderStates have felt 











it in a far less degree, but sufficiently to warn 
them of its danger. Of all others the white 

ttlers of Washington Territory should hesi- 
tate about urging the grant we are now con- 

dering. Should the main line and branch 
ofthe Northern Pacific be built both will cross 
this Territory, thus giving the company control 
of nearly one half the lands over two belts, 

ich one hundred and twenty miles wide, that 
together will cover the entire area of the Ter- 
ritory. Itmay redeem the wilderness to plunge 
its future occupants into a more deplorable 
condition. 


Having briefly presented my objections to the | 


pending resolution, I might with great propri- 
ety close my remarks. But I beg leave to add 
that it is time, high time, that the land policy 
of the Government was changed. ‘The public 
domain should be hedged in with stronger safe- 
euards. It has for some years been treated as 
it useless ¢ varceled out to all cor- 
porations that seek it. Much good has doubt- 


7 
‘tate, to be 


less been accomplished by previous judicious || 


distributions in aid of public works; but this 
furnishes no excuse for wasteful extravagance 


in the endowment of corporations not fortified | 


with the argument of public necessity. 


The | 


plan of lavishing whole empires on single com- | 


panies ought to be abandoned. In fact it is 
doubtful whether further grants, except for 
educational purposes, would be wise or judi- 
cious. 

Numerous lines of railroad communication 
have been constructed by private means in most 
of the States east of the Mississippi. West of 


that great river and north of the Arkansas line | 


the shrill whistle of the locomotive scarcely 


echoes over a prairie or along a valley without | 


reaching some tract of land that was donated 
by the Government to arailroad company. ‘The 
Atlantic and the Pacific are linked together by 
iron bands purchased by the aid of Govern- 
Over one hundred and eighty million 
an area equal to that embraced in the 
rreat States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
ivan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—have been 
riven to construct railroads and wagon-roads. 
Our generosity has outrun our prudence. As 
the trustee of the people it may well be ques- 
tioned whether we and our predecessors have 
been faithful to our trust. 

The attention of the people has been ar- 
rested by these inroads on the public domain, 
and they will soon proclaim their disapproval 
in unmistakable terms. The Republicans of 
indiana have already done so by ingrafting into 
a recent State platform a resolution which ex- 
presses the sentiment of the entire people of 
that State without distinction of party. I de- 
sire to call attention to it as an indication of 
what will soon follow in other localities. Here 
it is: 

* That we are opposed to the donations of the public 
lands or the grant of subsidies in money to railroads 
and other corporations, and that we demand tho 
reservation of the public domain forthe use of actual 
settlers and educational purposes.” 

Let it not be supposed from what I have 
said that | am an enemy of the railroad system. 
l’ar from it, sir; itis the recent policy of build- 
ing railroads almost entirely at the expense of 
the Government that I oppose. The system 
itself is good enough; in fact, it has contrib- 
uted immensely to the wealth, happiness, and 
prosperity of the whole country. He is an 
unwise man who would now condemn a sys- 
tem that has built up towns and cities, encour- 
aged manufactures, enhanced the value of 
farms, stimulated industry, spread information, 
established markets, cheapened transportation, 
and subdued the forest. All these blessings 
can be and will be continued and increased by 
the employment of private capital alone. Their 
spread will be slower, but the result will be 
more satisfactory. 

My colleagnés and I are proud of the fact 
that of the ninety-two counties in Indiana 


ment. 
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about eighty of them are accessible by rail, 
not one foot of which was laid by Government 
aid. ‘The same energy and spirit of enterprise 


that have within twenty years changed the | 


sparse settlements of that State into populous 
communities by constructing these lines of 
communication will also carry them in due 
time into the newer States and ‘Territories 
without entailing on their people the dreaded 
curse of land monopoly. Much as we desire 
to see the country lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific teeming with an indus- 
trious population, it would be far better to 
reach that end by slow marches than to rush 
into a policy that will eventually retard its 
prosperity and check its growth. If we would 
be just to the men who shall hereafter people 
that vast empire, let us preserve free homes 
for them with which they can develop the 
wealth necessary to construct the thorough- 
fares required for their comfort and conven- 
ience. Any policy which looks to the amass- 
ing of colossal fortunes in the hands of living 
men by turning over to them the virgin soil of 
the West will embarrass and cripple succeed- 
ing generations. 





American Commerce. 


SPEECH OF HON. Z. CHANDLER, 
OF MICHIGAN. 
In rue Unitrep States SENATE, 
May 28, 1870. 
On the following resolution, submitted by him on 
the 25th instant: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire and report as to the most feasi- 


ble and effective method for restoring the foreign 
commerce of the United States to American vessels— 


Mr. CHANDLER said: 

Mr. Prestwent: It will be noticed that the 
resolution instructs the Committee on Com- 
merce to inquire into the best methods of 
restoring our foreign commerce to the Ameri- 
ran flag. Itis a fact, although ». humiliating 
one, that our flag has been practically driven 
from the ocean so far as our foreign commerce 
is concerned. Our domestic and coastwise 
commerce was never in a more prosperous 
condition than it is to-day; but from the for- 
eign traffic our flag has-been driven. The 
question is, what shall be done to restore to 
our flag the commerce which it formerly almost 
monopolized ? 

Prior to 1860 we built the best and cheapest 
ships in the world. American clippers were 
the fastest and most economical ships that 
sailed the ocean. In consequence of that we 
built ships for the world. England, Germany, 
France, Turkey, China, the whole world, -pur- 
chased more or less of our ships. It was no 
uncommon thing for a ship-owner in Maine to 
take a cargo of lumber to New Orleans, from 
New Orleans or Mobile a cargo of cotton to 
the Baltic, from the Baltic a cargo, perhaps, 
to Calcutta, and so around the world; and 
finally, at the end of three or four years, that 
ship would take a cargo of teas for the United 
States and return, having earned during that 
time more money than her original cost and 
outfit. She was refitted and went again on 
her rounds, and again returned with a fortune 
to her owners. 

But, sir, that is all changed now. Twenty- 
seven years ago I spent a winter abroad, and 
at that time 1 saw more ships bearing the 
American than the flag of any other nation in 
the different ports which I visited. During the 
on summer, in asix months’ journey or more, 

do not remember having seen but one single 


American flag on European waters. I saw 
one American flag in a port of Holland. The 


ship had gone there with a cargo of petroleum, 
and that was the only American flag that I 
happened tosee. There were other American 
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flags there undoubtedly, but I did not see+) 
Virtually we are driven from the ocean _ 

In the days of our prosperous commer 
immigrant traflic was all done by sailing « 
There was a single line of steamshins .), 
Cunard line, then running; but those - 
were small, and carried few if any immigra,, 
Our fast-sailing clippers, the Black Bai) ie 
and other lines of American ships, bro 
the great bulk of immigrants. ‘The trajlic « 
a profitable one. But, sir, that is all chano, 
Now it is impossible for an American wo, 
ship to obtain a cargo of immigrants at 4. 
price. Then most of the valuable merchand's, 
of the world came to this country in those {ao 
sailing ships. ‘To-day not a pound of yalya! 
merchandise is brought in sailing Ships. 
is all changed. Our ships can obtain g fy 
cargo to any port in Kurope of cotton or ors 
or tobacco, or any of the products of the Uy, 
ted States, but they can get no profitable ; 
turn cargo. A single cargo does not pay for , 
voyage both ways. Nowa ship loading wi) 
a cargo of cotton for a German port my; 
either go to England and take a return cary 
of coal or of iron, the cheapest of all freigh:s. 
or go to Turk’s Island and take a cargo 0} ga 
at a mere nominal rate, and return virtually ;, 
ballast so far as her bill of lading is ¢o 
cerned. 

What is the cause of this great change? |; 
is that there has been a revolution in com. 
merce, a revolution as complete since the yeq 
1860 as though a century had intervened. | 
day all immigrants, all valuable freights, » 
profitable cargoes are shipped by steam pr 
pellers. Iron has taken the place of wood, 
and steam the place of wind. Why, sir, you 
remember when you first went to Indiana tha: 
you took the packet-boat; if you did not, | did 
when I first went to Michigan, and went at the 
tremendous speed of four miles an hour throug) 
the State of New York, and was two weeks o: 
the route from Boston to Detroit. ‘The pacie: 
boat business was ruined, absolutely ruined, 
by the building of railroads. ‘The packet me: 
had to give it up. 

Why, sir, you remember very well thata few 
years ago we had colossal steamboats on th 
lakes. I remember there were four on 1! 
line running from Detroit to Buffalo that cos! 
$250,000 each. ‘They were magnificent boats: 
but when the railroad lines were completed 
around the south shore of Lake Hrie and acro: 
Canada those ships ceased to be agents of com 
merce. ‘They ran them one year at a loss. 
They then laid them up, and they laid the: 
three, four, five, or six years. ‘They then took 
out the engines and sold them for what the) 
were worth and turned the hulls into woode: 
barges, and to-day they are agents of com 
merce. But while they lay there with thei 
engines in them they ceased to be agents 
commerce. ; 

Sir, you may own a thousand ships, and i 
you cannot run them profitably you have 
commerce. You may build a thousand ships. 
and if you cannot run them at a profit you 
have nocommerce. Ship-building is not com 
merce. Ship-owning is not commerce. hie; 
are merely the agents of commerce. Our coll 
merce goes on as it usedtodo. We have mor 
commerce now than we had when we had t! 
carrying trade; but unfortunately for us tha 
commerce is carried under a foreign flag. 
There is not a single mail going from ti 
United States to-day to any port in Europe the 
goes under the American flag. You canno' 
send a letter to Europe by steam under Amer 
can colors. Whyis this? Itis because of t! 
revolution that has taken place in commerce. 


We can compete to-day with any nation 0! 


earth, and do compete in the building of wooden 
ships, whether they be steam or sailing vesse's. 


To-day we have control almost of the Chines: 


inland traffic under the American flag, because 
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ij on in wooden ships, and because 
len ships are better adapted to 

mi au any other ships built in the 
'o-day upon the [thine they have what 
the American line.’’ ‘Vhey are after 


: of American river ships. Whether 
e built in America or not I do not 
they are called there as familiarly 
merican line’’ as the Cunarders are 


the Cunard line.”’ 
Mr. President, our ship-buildthg in- 
epressed ; we are building no ships. 
owning interest is depressed, and 
Jae in commerce formerly car- 

» American flag throughout 
i has been driven home upon us, and 
have more > ships than we can profit- 
astwise trade. 


ler 


uel 


tid 


mpioy 1n CO 
land trade is a strict monopoly, just as 

monopoly as manufacturing McCor- 
We allow no 
hip to touch a single pound or carry 
it isamonopoly for Americans. But, 
foreign trafic is open to the world; 
gn traffic is entirely free; and who- 


"8 re mee rs under a Pp atent. 





rel 
er ( 
st will obtain it. Prior to 1860 we 
ld do it the quicke st and the cheapest with 
Balti clippers, and we did it; but 

1860, as | said before, a revolution has 
en place as complete as though a century 
| intervened. 


Mme 


commerce of the lakes is in the same 
nasthe commerce of the ocean. ‘There 
lip-building on the lakes, or very little, 
| vessel owners are bitterly’ complaining of 
on in their business ; and why is this? 


n do the business the quickest and the | 


Our coastwise | 


because there has been a revolution in | 


wrying trade. Tour competing lines of 
ad have been carried through from the 
ntic to the Mississippi river, and those 
railroad each have a terminus in 





r lines of 


| consideration for 


| lars a trip. 
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American Conmerce- Mr. ( ‘handle . 


wise commerce is greater than that of any other 
nation on the earth except Great Britain. But 
the question now is, howare we to restore the for- 
eign trafic to our flag? and itisa question that I 
approach with great diflidence; it is a question 
exceedingly difficult to solv A sub-committee 
of the Committees on Cor nmerce of the Senate 
and of the House has had this question under 
three We 
have met once u week, and somé twice. 
My friend from Maryland [Mr. Vickers] will 
correct me if lam wrong. We have had be- 
fore us the largest ship-builders, both of iron 
and of wooden it United States. 


‘ 
eC. 


about months. 


limes 


} 
A 


ae } 
SOips, the 


We have had the largest vessel-owners before 
us, even vessel-owners engaged in the Chinese 


trade, and we find that their views are so con- 
flicting that it will be almost if not absolute ly 
impossible to meet the expectations of any of 
them. 

The vessel-builder can see nothing in com- 
merce but building ships; he thinks that if you 


stimulate the building of ships you are building | 


up your commerce. Well, sir, you may build 


ten thousand ships, and if you cannot run them | 


profitably you have no commerce. 
lie 


They will 
and rot at your docks if they lose five dol- 
The vessel-owners can see nothing 
of commerce but ship-owning. 
may own ten thousand ships, and if you can- 


| not run them profitably you have no commerce. 


hicago, and to-day there are millions, and || 


ight 


know hundreds of millions of tons, 
tainly many millions of tons of freight that 


ta 


'rleans to New York, that are brought across | 
y rail; and it is railroad competition that has | 


wressed the shipping interest of the lakes 
But, sir, they must submit. As those mag- 
licent ships were displaced, broken up, de- 


troyed, when they came in competition with 


lroads and would not pay, so must the ves- 


el interests of the lakes submit to the inevi- 


They may have too many ships to-day ; 
three, or four, or five years will remedy 
perhaps one or two years, by the annual 


rt ° 
Labs 


oss, by the annual wear and tear, will reduce 
them to the required number; and then, sir, 


iw ship-yards will again be lively and our 
el-owners satisfied; but until that time 
1es they must wait. 

Just so it is on the Atlantic. 


and by thousands used to be en- 
ied in foreign traffic have all been driven 


iome substantially, and to-day we have more 


' 


than we can profitably use. They must 
it until the natural decay and wear and tear 


uber to where they will pay, and again your 


hip-yards will be busy. 


But, sir, | am thus far talking about our do- 
he commerce. How are we to get back 
trate of the world? That is the point. 


v are we to have our flag exhibited in every 

it ol the world? How are we to resume our 

position as one of the chief carriers of the 
vorid? 


'. President, this domestic commerce of 
ich I have been speaking consists to-day of 
tie more than four million three hundred 
isand tons, or the second largest commerce 
here is no nation to-day, except 
eat Britain, that has an equi al amount of car- 
Our inland and coast- 


iit 





The ships that | 


ud loss by accident shall have reduced the | 


|| even commit myself to that, 


| 
|| 
j 
| 


| themselves to my 
| gating our present treaties wi 
| to go around the lakes or float down the || 
sissippi river, and load ships from New | 

| of benefit to our commerce. 


If they lose five dollars a trip they will not run; 


Well, sir, you | 
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tion. And in caso materials of domestic growth, 
manufacture, or production enter into the constru: 
tion and equipment of such ship, there shall be 
allowed and paid to the parties building the same, 
ul _ r like regulations, a sum of money equal in 
ount to the duties on sach materials had su 
materials been imported from foreign countries: 2’ 
led, however, That any ship built under the pro 
Visions ot this section shall be allowe Lt ,encage in 
| the coasting trade ofthe United States only upen the 
| repayment of the money which had been paid by the 
| United States on thee struction and equipment of 
| such vessel.” 
That, mark you, Mr. President, applies to 
the foreign trafhi A proposition to allow 


| drawbacks on the domestic traflic would be 
utterly disastrous. A fore ign ship contined to 
the foreign traflic only is in the exact position 
of merchandise in bond. S| 
the foreign traffic and cannot 
| the coastwise trade at all, 
| traflic as free as the air. Why, sir, 
cent on one hundred pounds, other things 
| being equal, would control the traflic of the 
world, and the nation or the individual that 
ean underbid excel another in speed of 
transit or in cheapness of transit or in safety 
of transit will have and hold the commerce of 
the world until somebody else can beat it. 
But what would be the effect of thecommon, 
tiversal drawback proposed? [think the prop- 
an average drawback of ten 
dollars per ton on every ton of shipping built in 
the United States to engage in the domestie or 
foreign trac What would be the effect of tha 


ie is confined to 
interfere with 


and that foreign 


ia 
1S 


one 


yr 


i} ut 


osition is to allow 


) 
le, { 


they must make a prohit. As I si said bet re, the || As I have stated before, we “sip four — yn 
great question is, how shall’ we restore this || three hundred thousand tons, nearly or all 
commerce to our flag. Here we meet with || 


almost insuperable obstacles. 
There are several ways that 


suggest them- 


selves to my own mind; and I wish it distinctly | 


understood that I do not speak for the Com- 
mittee on Commerce or for any member of 
the Contmitte e on Commerce of either House. 
I merely speak for myself, and commit no man. 
There are several ways that have 
mind. We might, by abro- 
th all the nations 
of the earth, i impose differential duties between 
our own and all other flags, and that might be 
1 see that a mem- 
ber of the other House has introduced a bill 
with that view. I already had that proposition 


among my notes; but in my judgment it would | 


not lead to any material benefit, because every 
other nation would pass retaliatory laws. Spain 
has always pursued that course, as she does 
to-day. In the island of Cuba there is a dif- 
ferential duty imposed upon all foreign vessels, 
but we are not much disposed to follow the 
| example of Spain; it is now rather late in the 
day for us to copy Spain, and still I am not 
sure but that we may be driven to that very 
course. 1 do not commit myself one way or 
the other. 

Chen it is the opinion of some that draw- 
backs will accomplish this desirable end, 


|| drawbacks upon all materials that enter into 


| the composition of aship. If drawbacks will 
| restore this foreign commerce to our flag I 
for one would be willing to-morrow, so far 
as the foreign commerce of the nation is con- 
cerned, to allow a drawback. I say this is 
my own personal preference, but I do not 
for I have serious 
doubts whether it will accomplish the object. 

I had drawn a bill with that provision in it 
which I have never yet presented, because, as 
I said before, of the difficulties surrounding 
the case. I do not now offer this bill ; 1 merely 
read it as a contribution to the solution of this 
question : 

“That from and after the passage of this act when, 

any imported materials are use lin the construction 
or equipment of ships built in the United States for 


the purpose of being sold or used in foreign tr¢ ule 
and commerce, there shall be allowed and paid tothe 


parties building suc h ships, under such regulations a 
the Seeretary ot the Treasury may prescribe,asum of 
|} money equal inamount to th e duty which shall have 


been paid on such materials at the time of importa 


roree ] | 
suggested | 


engaged in the coastwise and ale tide. T he 
effect of this would be to reduce the value of that 
shipping instantly by astroke of the pen to the 
full ‘amount of the bounty you allow to ship- 
|) builders to-day; in other words, by the passage 
of that bill you diminish the value of your pres 
eut shipping to the extent of $48,000,000 and 
furnish no equivalent, because unless the pres 
ent owners will reduce the value of their _ 
to the cost of production now, with the dra 
back, new ships will be built, and you will n 
increase your commerce. ‘They will increase 
\| your competition; they will not take an in 
migrant passenger from abroad, and they will 
|| not bring a pt ound of valuable freight. They 
\| will enter into and further depress your present 

depressed shipping interest on the coast, ani 
you will rob the pre esent vessel-owners of about 
forty-eight million dollars and furnish them no 
e quivale nt whatever. 

But, sir, by allowing a drawback on foreign 
commerce, as Lhave suggested, you rob nobody. 
You have not got the foreign commerce now ; 
it has all gone from you. How will you ge 
back? I am ready to go a little further th an 
that. I am willing that our ships engaged } 
the foreign traflic shall have the same “drat 
backs on the material used that foreign Gare. 
ernments give theirs, and 1 put this on as 
amendment, taken from Mr. Lynen’s bill: 

And be it further enacted, ull ship stores and 
coal to be used and consumed by any vessel on its 
voyage from any port in the United States to any for- 
cign port may, in such quantities and under such 
regulations as the Secretar y of the Treasury shall 
prescribe, be ts _ in whole packages in bond and 
| disposed ‘of for ch purposes tr of import and 
internal duty and ti = 
|! Jam willing to do thatfor the foreign traflic, 
not the coastwise. ‘The coastwise traflic, as | 
| have said over and over again, is a strict and 
| rigid monopoly. It needs no more protection 
| than the manufacture of sewing-machines. It 
one additional ship can be used profitably te 
morrow it will be built. It needsno drawback, 

no bounties. Let it alone. The keeping up ¢ of 
\| these four million three hundred thousand t: 
| of shipping will compel the building of abo: put 
| four hundred and thirty thousand tons of ship 
|| ping a year, for the life of a wooden ship 
|| about ten years, and during those ten 
i a 
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the original outlay. ifeis aboutten 
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and it compels rot only-the building of four || 


hundred and thirty thousand tons of shippinga 
year to keep up this domestic and coastwise 
commerce, but an expenditure during ten years 
in repairs for ourship-yards equal tothe original 
cost. 

Mr. NYE. Does that apply to a steamer? | 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir: but a sailing 
ship costs much less than a steamer, and her 
life is the same. ‘The average is ten years, 
while the average life of an iron ship is twenty- 
oue years; that is to say, the life of an iron 
ship has not yet been tested. At the German 
Lloyds and the French Lloyds they give an iron 
shipan Al register fortwenty-one years. If in | 
her appearance she is well built, she hasan A1 | 
register for twenty-one years, whereas a wooden | 
ship, I think, hasan A 1] register for seven years. | 
At the end of twenty-one years they will ex- | 
amine her again, and if found in good condition 


period, 

In this revolution to which I have alluded | 
steam and iron have taken the place of wood 
and sails, and that is all there is to it. You 
inay ask why can we not compete in steam and 
iron with the world? Mr. President, for the 
best of reasons. While I was abroad last sum- 
mer | made this very subject of ship-building 
my special study. 1 went through the ship- 
yards upon the Clyde. I saw yards there with 
four or five thousand workmen, where they 
brought in the iron in the ore from a distance | 
of not more than ten or twelve miles; and 
on the other side they brought in coal from 
not a great distance at one end of the yard, 
and turned out three thousand ton ships at the 
other; and every single item that went into a 
ship was manufactured in that yard. So long 
as labor is under one dollar a day in Scotland, 
and over two dollars a day in the United States, 
we cannot compete on the free ocean in build- 
ing iron ships. It is an absolute impossibility ; 
for it is estimated that five eighths of the. cost 
ofaship islabor. They can build ships cheaper 
‘han we can. Hence they have taken posses- 

ion of this trade of the world, and now the 
question is, What shall we do to get it back? 
Some of our ship-builders say they can com- 
pete if we will give them drawbacks. I am 
willing to let them try. 

Mr. SUERMAN, I am very much inter- | 
ested in the statement of my honorable friend, 
but L would suggest to him that an answer has | 
been made to the difficulty he now suggests, 
and I should like to have his view upon it. It 
is said that the American ship-builders can | 
compete so fur as labor is concerned, because | 
they use machinery as a substitute for labor, 
and in that way they can compete. I should | 
like to hear the result of his observations on 
that point. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam much obliged to | 
the Senator for making that suggestion. The 
thing is exactly the reverse. In those ship- | 
yards the English have been practicing this | 
iron ship- building for more than thirty years. 
hey have failed over and over and over again. 
They have built ships that required too much 
coal and were too expensive to run. They 
have built ships of too small a size, which had 
to be taken out of one trade and put into an- | 
other. But in these thirty years of experi- | 
menting they have accumulated in those yards | 
every conceivable piece of machinery known | 
to the inventive genius of this age. 

Mr. NYE. Allow me to suggest that Mr. 
Roach, in the iron-works at New York, can | 
cut iron cheaper in New York than they can 
in England with all their machinery. | 

Mr.CHANDLER. Thatis possible. They | 
can make brass clocks cheaper in Connecticut | 





than anywhere else in the world. 
Mr. NYE. ‘They are trying to use his ma- 
chine on the Clyde. 


Mr. CHANDLER. 


The cutting is a very 


| 
i} 


| 
they will give her an A 1 register forafurther || 
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small item. 
power, and it has exactly the same relative 
proportion to the building of a ship that the 


| cutting of a coat has to the making of a coat. 


Ido not say that we cannot make as good 


| ships as any nation on earth, for we can; but 


} 
! 
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there they have every conceivable piece of 


The cutting is done by shears by | 


| national pride, but he could not pay 


machinery, and all the work that machinery | 


can or will do is there done by machinery. 


|| of coal, and they make as great a dist 


They will heat a piece of iron toa certain heat, || 


put it into a mold, and it is pressed to the 
exact curve to fit theship. 


shape; but it does not take ten minutes to put 
it into that mold and fit it to the ship. 

There are millions of dollars expended, lying 
idle, to be used only in the construction of a 


‘en men can ham- || 
mer that piece of iron in a day into the same 


certain class and size of ships—millions of dol- | 


lars lying idle in those vast ship-yards on the 
Clyde. 
piece of machinery, but they have their der- 
ricks right beside the ship, and lift the piece 
of iron and apply it right to the ship, and there is 
no use in saying that we have any advantage 
over them in machinery, because if we had 
attained the least conceivable advantage they 
would- have forty men across the Atlantic in 
forty minutes, if they could get over in that 
time, and stealitfrom us. We have no advan- 
tage. 

‘Mr. SUMNER. Allow me to ask if we 
have not an advantage in the quality of our 
iron? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, we have an advan- 
tage in the quality of ouriron. Our iron is 
better than any other iron on earth; but their 
iron will last twenty-one years certainly, and 
whether it will last fifty or not, no man can 
yet tell. 

Mr. SUMNER. Lhave been told that it hap- 
pens frequently that with their iron the screw 
parts in mid-ocean, so that the ship becomes 
unmanageable. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is true. 

Mr. SUMNER. ‘The screw is made of Eng- 
lish iron, and I have been assured that our iron 
would not part in that way. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is a question to be 
decided by actual tests ; no theory can settle it. 
Ours is a tougher iron. The tensile strength 
our iron will bearis much greater than any 
other. Lake Superior iron is the best in the 
world; but of course its tensile strength does 
not add to its resisting power. You understand 
how these screws are propelled. Hereisa piece 
of iron perhaps one hundred feet long reaching 
tothe engines that turn the screw. ‘lhe strain 
is tremendous. Whether our iron or whether 
any iron can be made that will never fail of 
course can be decided only by actual trial. We 
cannot tell anything about it by theory. But 
we have acertain advantage, how great 1 cannot 
say, in the quality of our iron. 


But, sir, a three-thousand ton ship that will | 
cost on the Clyde from sixty to ninety thousand 


pounds, that is, from three hundred to four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, will cost in 
the United States somewhere from six to eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and we cannot help 
it. We had before us the other day the oldest 
builder of iron ships in the United States, a 
gentleman—and a very worthy gentleman, in- 
deed—from Wilmington, Delaware. He told 
us that he was building iron ships now ; ‘* But,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ wherever 1 come in competition with 
England in the building of a ship, if it is a 


ship large enough to cross the Atlantic, I lose | 


the contract. I have built some ships for 


Mexico, some for South America, some for | 
Chili, but they have all been ships of light ton- 


nage, for coastwise and river navigation. They 
cannot cross the Atlantic.’ We had before us 
a gentleman largely engaged in the Chinese 
trade. He is running his ships under the 
American flag. He said he was willing to pay 


twenty per cent. more forsAmerican ships for || to come in competition with these iron screws: 


They not only have every conceivable | 
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. & £reate, 
difference. » Breate, 


Mr. NYE. As we are listening w; 
attention, and desire information on t 
tion, I desire to ask the honorable Sen 
Michigan how it is that, taking the ships. { 
instanee, of the Pacific mail steamshj, | 
they use on an average per day 


th gry 
his qu 2 
ator fro, 


hip |i, 
forty-four . 
ance ; 
the average as the screw steamers that 
eighty or ninety tons a day? How is thar 

Mr. CHANDLER. It simply is not-co - , 
isall. Wehave had that subject under en 
sideration. Those steamers on the Pacific », 
splendid ships. 

Mr. NYE. I do not quite like the ang. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I beg pardon. 
no offense. 

Mr. NYE. Ido not like the answer heey, 
I profess to be as accurately informed oy 4) 
subject as the Senator can be. | 
statistics myself. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I willanswer the Senay, 

Mr. THURMAN. [beg to suggest tha ¢), 
Senator from Michigan is making a systema; 
studied, and instructive speech, and the 
way is not to interrupt him. 

Mr.CHANDLER. §Itis no interruption. 
am very glad to be asked any question. 

TheVICE PRESIDENT. The Senatorfy, 
Michigan willsuspend. The morning hour}: 
expired, and the unfinished District of Colyy 
bia business will be taken up. 

Mr. THURMAN. I move that it be passe 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be; 
objection it will be passed over informally, sy! 
ject to a demand for the regular order. \y 
Senator from Michigan will resume. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Theships plying betwee, 
San Francisco and Japan are probably 1) 
finest ships on earth. ‘They are ships of five, 
six thousand tons burden, and will run furth 
with a given amount of coal and carry mor: 
freight with a given amount of coal than any 
other ocean steamers; but they make a litte 
more than ten miles an hour, not eleven, | 
you force them up to the speed attained on tl 
Atlantic they would burn more coal than th: 
screw propellers burn. But there isa minimum 
rate of speed at which the ship is run the chea 
est. For example, take a ship that will ru 
twelve miles an hour—the Pacific mail steamers 
do not make eleven miles quite ; their speed is 
between ten and eleven miles, while the tastes! 
of these iron ships make fifteen on an average— 
take a ship that will run twelve miles an hou 
on thirty-five tons of coal, which is the amouu! 
I think that these ships burn; to get fiftee 
miles an hour it will take seventy-five tons o! 
coal, the last three miles requiring more coa 
per hour than the first twelve. ‘There is a 
easy motion of the ship through the water ala 
certain. speed, which she loses when you i 
crease that speed beyond a certain point. ‘Those 
ships, as I said before, are the finest in th 
world; they are wooden ships, built in Nev 
York, I believe, of five or six thousand ton: 
burden. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the Senator allow 
to interrupt him? I think the Senator wan! 
to state the case accurately. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think those ships do no! 
exceed thirty-five hundred tons. 

Mr. NYE. Four thousand, all but one. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to be accurate 
I was under the impression that some one sta‘e4 
the other day that they were five thousant 
tons; but say four thousand tons. They 2! 
the finest wooden ships that probably were ev: 
built for sea service, and the most economics 
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have the 


to run that were ever built; but they do not 


make the time that it is requisite to make }¢ 
tween this and Great Britain on the Atlant 
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one day three hundred and seventy-three 
ain ti wenty-four hours on one of the French 
-ows, and the average of the voyage, I think, 
.s about three hundred and fifty miles per 
vt But, of course, I am aot thoroughly con- 
ot with that. hese propellers have a 
i capacity that is perfectly enormous. 
» mat hinery occupies so small a part of the 
that the freighting capacity is very great. 
ree-thousand ton iron ship will do the work 
vee times the same amount of tonnage 
rsail. In other words, an iron ship of 
»e thousand tons propelled by steam will 
ne work of nine one-thousand ton sailing 
ps. Hence it requires a less number of 
us of shipping to do the business by steam 
an it did to do it by sail. 
[ ‘old in my hand a document from the 
‘orman Lloyds, a curious and perhaps an 
ructive document. [have just had it trans- 
ed from German into English by one of the 
lovés of the Senate, Mr. Wagner. This 
‘man Lloyds has been in operation several 
and has been avery successful company. 
is is their report. There is but this one. 
v of itin the United States. It has come 
: my possession within a day or two. It is 
report made to their stockholders, giving the 
aings Of every ship in the whole line, in 
ietail, the cost of repairs, &c. ‘There is a 
vreat deal of very valuable information in it. 
hey say in their report: 


the New York line first and last constitutes 
chief source of our revenues. The eleven 
reamers appropriated to this line make altogether 
ixty-four passages, the gross receipts of which 
unt to 3,510,097 rix-dollars, or on an average 
S45 rix-dollars per trip; against 2,854,000 rix-dol- 
rs, or 52,889 rix-dollars per trip in 1868; so that the 
il receipts from all the passages in 1869 were 655,697 
<n irs, and of the several trips 1,986 rix-dollars 
ter than in 1868. This results m: vinly from the 
ased transportation of passengers, the account 
whi ‘+h stands thus.’ 
| bring this up to show the importance of 
mmerce to a nation. This German Lloyds 
has lines of steamers to Baltimore, to New 
York, to New Orleans, and different ports of 
the Baltic; but their main profit is derived 
rom the New York line. Last year that New 
York line earned over twenty-five per cent. on 
the whole capital invested. 
Mr. lLHURMAN. Where are their vessels 
Mr. CHANDLE R. On the Clyde, I believe 
ey have but one ship that they built ann: 
elves. They are mostly built on the Clyde, 
but are repaired in Germany. ‘The company, 
in this report, state that they have expended 
one hundred and seventy or one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars for a dry- dock to do 
all their repairs and all their cleaning, and 
e increasing their work annually. The whole 
capital invested is about eight million rix- 
dollars, or $6,000,000 of our money, but it has 
grown up from the profits of the first few ships. 
lam told that the Cunard line, which is the 
largest and perhaps most prosperous there is, 
has never drawn on the stockholders for a dol- 
‘ar since the original outlay for the first ships. 
he profits are enormous. 
When our commerce is done under the 
ane flag, when it is owned by Ameri- 
ins, it is for the interest of every man to open 
new channels of commerce and establish new 
ines. Sometimes they will not pay, and rarely 
uo they pay at first; but from the vast accu- 
ilated capital of these German companies 
ey have gone on until they are willing to 
‘art lines that do not pay. Here is a curious 
aiculation, The steamer Bremer of that 
ne lost on her first trip to New Orleans 
1.418 24. The cost of repairs was $19,- 
'“b 27, and the advance for future repairs 
>»9,000, making a total loss of $28,604 51. 
is in rix-dollars. That is the amount 
one side of the ledger, and on the other 
it seems that the 


oul 


( 
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Bremer on her first 
$5,917 59; 
318, 392 30: 


trip to New York was 
on her second trip to New York, 
on her third trip to New York, 
maki ing a total profit of S42, 
And deducting from this the debit 
on the opposite side of 
earnings of + ste 


872 38. 

the ledger the net 
vamer Bremer for that year 
were $14,267 59, this amount being in rix-dol 
lars. Then comes the case of the steamer 
New York. The loss on her first trip to New 
Orleans was $8,822 38. The cost of repairs 
>. 28,204 54, and the advance for future repairs 
$5,000, making a total loss of $42,027 20. 
Then, on the opposite side of the account, 
the steamer New York made a profit on her 
first trip to New York of $4,943 25; on her 
second trip, $8,076 22; on her third trip, 
$16,814 02; on the fourth, $12,077 67, and on 
her fifth trip, $5,419 29; making a total of 
$47,331 o1. And deducting the 
voyage to New Orleans there was a profit of 
$5,303 53 on the steamer New York. ‘Then 
the steamer America lost on a trip to New 
Orleans $590 20; the cost of repairs was 
$6,551 37, and the advance for future repairs 
$27,000, making a total $34,141 57. On 
the other hand, the steamer America on her 
first voyage to New York make a profit of 
$2,812 20; on her second voyage, $17,106 68; 
on the third, $25,880 48: on the fourth, $18,- 
326; and on the fifth, $19,161 18, or a total 
profit of $82,287 30; from which, 
the losses on the ot her ae 
profit left of $49,145 for 
they go on. They are caduaas conte) 
deduct the loss on one ship from the earn 
ings of enother. ‘They not only have started 
lines to Baltimore and New Orleans which did 
year, and which they say they 
think will soon pay, but in this their report, 
which I hold in my hands, they say that they 
will establish lines to the West Indies and 
South America during the present year. ‘They 
do not care if they lose for a year or two; the 
enormous profits on the New York business 
will make their dividends entirely satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding this discount of their losses 
on their ships—and they are all put down in 
detail in the report which | have here—they 
divided last year sixteen per cent. upon their 
whole capital and carried a surplus to the 
sinking fund for the coming year. ‘here are 
other ships of their line that earn as much as 
$116,000; but I to show 


loss on the 


have given enough 


' the idea. 


Now, Senat er may ask, if this traflic is so 
profitable why do not our own people go into 
it? Well, Mr. President, they do not for the 
best reason in the world. In the first place 
what costs these pe ople $6,000,000 would cost 
our shipping merchants ten or eleven million 
dollars, to say the least. 

Mr. THURMAN. In gold? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No, sir; in currency. 
There is only a difference of twelve or fourteen 
per cent. But it would cost certainly from nine 
to eleven millions. ‘There is a vast difference 
in the outset in the capital invested. ‘Then, 
again, these cheap ships have it in their powe r 
to break down an American line, and they wil! 
do it the very first year you start one. They 
will put the price solow that an American lint 
could not run or would run necessarily at a 


loss. Itis in their power to do so. These 
foreign ships all have an understanding and 
monopolize this traflic. 

Last year there were about three hundred 


thousand emigrant passengers landed in New 
York. ‘The average price for carrying these 
passengers is thirty-five dollars lhe lowest 
price is thirty dollars, or 

‘The German lines, I think, ( 
as the distance is greater. 
sengers, which costs them 
aday. One of the largest ship-owners 
that it cost them that to feed emigrant passe) 


harge eight pounds 
| hey feed the pas 


about half 
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told me 
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gers. The great profit of these steam lines 
1 carrying emigrant passengers. ‘The ship it 
ich | went out last summer brought over 


thirteen hundred emicr 


at thirty Setlnnd eae 


ants on her return trip 
1, Which was $39,000in gold 
say, received for emigrant passengers alone, 

» the whole cost of the round trip of that 


ship was lessthan forty thousand dollars. Now, 
sir, three hundred thousand passengers, and i 
is a little over that, at thirty-five dollars ea: 
would amount to $10,500,000 that was ps 


last year for the transportation of emigrant 
to the port of New York alone, and every dolia: 
of it went into the pocket of a 
owner, Lh 
woode n 


foreign ship 
is ought nottobe so. Formerly our 
ships brought them. That day has 
It was uncertain whether that ship 
would be twenty or sixty days on the passage. 
Now they know to the hour when they will 
land. 


But, Sir, you see ft 


gone by. 


hat this enormous amount 
of $10,500,000 is a very considerable item, and 
we may say the chief item of profit to these 
foreign lines, and all the nations that are en 
gaged in this traffic are building up their com 
and carrying it all over the world by 
the profit on their trathe their own 
d the city of New Ought thi 
» to be 


merce 
between 
ports an York. 
thing 

But, sir, what is the remedy? I have said 
before that I did not think differential duties 
would accomplish the purpose ; nordol. Sir. 
our ship-builders must learn a new trade. It 
is not now the ships of a thousand tons, alluded 
to by my distinguished friend from Maine on 
the other side of the Chamber, in comparison 
with the flat-boats and scows of the St. Clair 
flats, that are to bear our flag around the world. 
Those are not the ships | am talking about 
1 am talking of iron ships, three-thousand ton 
iron ships, that do the commerce of the world, 
Those are the ships we want. ‘Those are the 
ships we must have, or else we cannot compet 
with other nations in this traffic. We have lost 
the whole of it, and we have built up a com 
merce all over the world for our worst enemy 
by the profits of this traffic that is of right ours 
and which we ought to have. The time may 
come when we will say that no ship shall take 
a pound of freight except on an American bot 
tom. [am not prepared to advocate that o1 
any such measure now. 

As you will see, sir, our ship-builders hav 
four million three hundred thousand tons of 
domestic commerce to operate upon. That i 
a strict monopoly. No nation interferes with 
it; and it isthe second largest commerce in 
the world. Therefore I leave that out of the 
calculation. I do not bring that into th. 
account at all. I simply bring in our foreign 
commerce. I said I was willing to allow 
drawback of whatever the duties might be, o1 
a bonus, _ foreign commerce alone. | dé 
not advoeate that; I do not know that I ain in 
favor of ite | throw it out as a suggestion. 

In the first place, we have not these ship 
and we cannot build them at present in com 
petition with other nations; and yet they ar 
0 only means of transportation that can com 
pete with other nations. We have not to-day 
a! ee yard in which to build a three-thousand 
ton ship. Wecan doit. We can enlarge ou: 
yards. We can build those ships; but the 
li urgest iron chip ever built in this countr y was 
I believe, only about two thousand tons. And 
here I may say that one of the largest and mo 
successful lines of steamers engaged in thi 
traffic is an American line, a line which no 
carries our mails. It is owned by America 
Williams, Guion & Co. It has be: 
an eminent success from the first. I should 
take that line under our flag so 
as the foreign commerce is concerned, and 1 
urther. lL should be willing, so far as [| a: 
and I speak onlytor myself, to sa 
the people of the United States that for thre 


citizens 


willing to 
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vears from this date, (for that is about the time 
t would take to build and establish a line,) or 
or two years, or for one year par- 

ilar as to the time 
please and buy your ships for that length of 
time 


{ -[ am not 


, and no longer, to be engaged in the 
eign traflic ; 


for- 
but they shall never be national- 
tic traffic. 
{hat is a monopoly that belongs to us that 
never be interfered with. 

utthen the ship-builders will bitterly op 
ich a proposition. It is no . irds hip to the 


d so as to interfere with our domes 


‘ 
nust 


pose 
t 


ship-builders, for they do not build one single 
hip now and they never have built a single 
hip to compete in this traffic. Nor is it any 
hardship to the present vessel-owners. They 
do not carry an emigrant; they do not carry a 
pound of valuabie freight. They are driven 


trom the trade ; and it is no hardship to them 
f you allow them and others for three years 
to come in and compete for this most profitable 
traflic. Nor is it particular benefit to the 
Clyde ship- builders, tor they to-day build every 
hip that is engaged in your commerce; and 
the ‘'y will continue to build them so long aatoey y 
can build them cheaper than we can; and 1 
does not make one difference to 
them whether they sell them to an American, 
a German, a Frenchman, or a Briton. 

Now, sir, the question resolves itself int 
this: which is the most for the interest of 
American commerce? A fair profit on the 
building of a ship is said to be from 
fifteen per cent. That would be from forty to 
ixty thousand dollars on the building of a 
three-thousand ton ship. But the ship earns 
twenty-five per cent. a year for twenty-one 
years, we willsay. ‘They would not do it ordin- 
arily; but these German lines, as I have shown 
you, did it last year. Now, is it most for the 
interest of the commerce of the United States 


uny 


. ‘ 
singie iota ot 


you may go where you | 


ten to | 


to permit, for a limited period, the purchase | 


of a few steamships that can and will compete 
for this traflic, or shall we abandon the traflic 
altogether? Some say we can do it by subsi- 
Very well; if vou will pay sufficient subsi- 
dies you can do it. But I question very much 


aies, 


whether any subsidies that this Congress would | 


ever agree to offer would be deemed sufficient 


to induce our merchants owning shipping to 


go into the business. But let them try. It is 
«a trade that must be learned. 
these drawbacks until they have experimented 
and brought themselves up to the point of 
building ships that will compete for this trade. 
We beat the world in wooden ships. We can, 
after a time, beat the world in iron ships. We 
cannot do it to-day. In the mean time the 
world is reaping a harvest from this commerce 
too great almost for computation. 


But, Mr. President, there is one other way 


Allow them || 
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Cuba, and beyond all question, before the revolu- 
tion, the most flourishing of the West India islands, 
is about a hundred marine leagues or three hundred | 
English miles in length, and its mean brea dth isabout 
thirty leagues or ninety miles. It contains three 
thousand square leagues, of w hich two thirds were 
in 1789 in the hands of the Sp: inish, an l onethird in 
those of the French.’ ‘ * * The 
produce of the island and the commerce which it 
maintained with the mother country betore the com- 
mencement of the troubles were immense. The 
Vrench part alone raised a greater guantity of colo- 
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May Zs 


4ist ConG....2p Sp 


ss 


be free in Cuba in less than five years, ¢ 


India islands, and gives us the key to the ( 


/ and once possessing the key to the Guy] 


| make all the world tributary to us; we 


nial produce thanthe whole British West Indiaislands || 


taken toge ‘ther. Itsexports i in 1798 am< punted to the 
enormous value of 189,000,000 franes, or £7,560,000, 
about $38,000,000,) and the gross produce, including 
the Spanish portion, reac hed 460,000,000 frances, or 
£ 18,400,000, (about $92,000,000,) while its imports in 
manufactures of the parent State, were no less than 
250,000,000 francs, or £10,000,000 sterling, (about 
$50,000,000.) More than half of this immense pro- 
duce was re¢xported from France to other States, 
and the commerce thence arising was the chief 
support of iis maritime power. Sixteen hundred | 
vessels 

Mark you right here, Mr. President, we 
at work now in the interest of commerce ; 
are trying to restore commerce ; 
says 


are 
we 
and Alison 


‘Sixteen hundred vessels and twenty-se ven Ayr 
sand sailors were employed in conducting 
brane she s of this vast colonial traflic.”’ 


That was in 1789; and to-day the island of 
San Domingo is more prolific than it was then. 
With the new modes of cultivation, with the 
new processes of manufacture, under the Amer- 
ican flag, with freedom, we should within five 
years have a greater commerce from San Do- 
mingo than she ever produced before. In 1789 
it required sixteen hundred vessels and twenty- 
seven thousand sailors to do that traffic. 


“Sixteen hundred vessels and twenty-seven thou- 
sand sailors were employed in conducting all the 
branches of this vast colonial traflic. The inhabit- 
ants of the French portion consisted of twenty-five 
thousand Europeans, an equal number of tree mulat- 
toes, and four hundred thousand ne ero slaves. The 
= of the island Was equally suitable in the plains 
for the cultivation of sugar, indizo, and cotton, and 
mountains for that of coffee and cocoa. The 
value of its produce was not less than £30,000,000, 
(about $150,000,000,) at the present vaiuc of money, of 
which at least a half belonged to France. With so 
magnificent a settlement, France had no occasion to 
envy thedependencies of allother States put together. 
it was this splendid and unequaled colonial posses- 
sion which the French nation threw away and de- 
stroyed at the commencement ofthe revolution, with 
a recklessness and improvidence of which the pre- 


| vious history of the world had afforded no example.’’ 


Alison wrote this history some timeago. Had 
he waited till this day he would have seen a 
folly that exceeded that of France, in case this 
Government should reject the island. Alison 
will have to correct his history, unless that 
treaty is ratified and the island of San Do- 
mingo admitted into the Union. Why, sir, 
look at the map. ‘The island of San Domingo 
is several hundred miles nearer by water to 
New York than New Orleans. It is directly 


‘| south of New York, and it flanks the whole 


in which we might increase our commerce— 


one that is simple—and that is by enlarging it. 
If we see fit to enlarge our own domestic com- 
merce we shall increase it. We must enlarge 
it byenlarging our borders. ‘Take in the islands 
of the Gulf; take in the Sandwich Islands; in 
process of time take in the Dominion of Can- 
ada; take in Columbia; and you will enlarge 
your commerce immeasurably. But, sir, one 
thing atatime. An opportunity is now offered 
you by a simple vote of enlarging your com- 
merce, and enlarging it tremendously. San 
Domingo stands rapping at the door for admis- 
Why should we not take 


sion. 


San Domingo | 


in? Does any man herescompre *hend the vast | 


importance that the traffic with } 
would be? 


San Domingo 


of San Domingo was immensely greater than 
the commerce of Cuba at the present day. 
Mr. SUMNER. The whole island. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir; the 
island. Ilread an extract from Alison’s His- 
tory of Europe, volume six, pages 99, 100, 101, 
and 137: 


**San Dominge, the largest with the exception of 


Why, sir, in 1789 the commerce | 


whole | 


| of the West India islands. 


It is a little out 
of our way in going to New Orleans, but it is 
several hundred miles nearer by water to the 
city of New York than New Orleans. Sir, 
owning the island of San Domingo, Cuba as | 
absolutely and inevitably falls as the leaves 
fallin December. Cuba in an inconceivably 
short space of time wil! follow San Domingo. 

My friend from Massachusetts must remem- 
ber that when, in 1858, the Democratic party 
offered a proposition in this Chamber to pay 
$200,000,000 for Cuba, every Democrat 
this floor was in favor of it. 

Mr. SUMNER. That was in the interest 
of slavery. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Says my friend that 
was in the interest of slavery; and so it was. 
It was as a bulwark to slavery. ‘This is in | 
the interest of freedom. ‘That isthe difference | 
between the two propositions. They would | 
pay $200,000,000 for the island of Cuba in the 
interest of slavery. We will not accepta better 
island in the interest of freedom. 

Mr. SUMNER. Allare free in San Domingo. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Exactly so; and let us | 


on 


raise the American flag there, and they will all | 


ull the || 


contr 


the products of the tropics; we contro] 
sugar and coffee of the world, and make. 
the world tributary to us. 

But let me continue this extract. 


“The following table contains the comp ar: 
wealth, produce, and trade of San Domingo. jor, 
1789: : 
Population, 
Sugar, exported, ( 
ee OE Ce | a ae 
Ships employed in trade 
MN ru reeds becatomssaseii mises hous sioass isenaauee ; 
Exports to France, (pounds sterling)......... 6.754)" 
Imports from France, (pounds sterling r 

| McKenzie’s San Domingo 321; Dumas, 8, 112. 


But again, in the Book of the World. | 
Richard 8S. Fisher, published by Colton, of No, 
York, in 1849, I Gud the following: 


**Thet fertility of these regions is unsurpassed, 
the soil is capable with little trouble or ¢ ultivat 
of producing more sugar and other valuable eo 
modities than all the British islands together. The 
inhabitants, however, are not industrious.” ‘ 

7 ‘The country is well watered. 








Y San 


au 


The ri V 


| Yuma flows through the valley of Vega Re al { 


| from its mouth.’ . * . ° 


upward of seventy miles, and falls into the bay 
Samana. This riv er isnay igable tor thirtee “n leag 
A ymnit 
ican territory comprehends two thirds of the islap 
The country is fertile in the productions ef then v 
Indies, and in copper, gold, iron, and coal, [iy 
pearl fisherics are carried on in the ereat bays ! 
a wi ipal ports are St. Domingo, Pue orta de P 
Azua, Samana, and Monte Christi.’’ 
*'The principal articles of export are maho 
lignum-vita, logwood, tobacco, (in leaf, )and ei 
cattle, hides, yellow and. white Wax, gum guiacun 
one “y¥, and lumber. ie “They po] 
ulation is over two baidead thousand. of which bali 
are whites, who hold the general adminis stré son, 
two thirds of the other half are mulattoes, 
portion of whom are landed proprietors. 
hs as been forever abolished in the republic. 











a 
! 
Slavery 


Gover! 


| ment is similar in form to the United States. Pye. 


dent, senate, and house of representatives and jud 
ciary, with the us ui ul powers: cone eded to the seve 
departments.”’ There is 
late statistical information voli itive to these gov: 
ments, in fact none since the separation. 


The cor 
merce belonging to this island ascertained from t 


| returns of 1836 shows the following results: thr 





hundred and sixty-nine ships of 50,580 tons bu 
with cargoes worth £474,782, or $2,278,954, ent 
and three hundred and ninety-five ships of 5 
tons, with cargoes valued at £921,336, or $4, 44. 
cleared out; thus leaving a balance i in favor of 
island of £446,554, or $2,163,456.’’ 


Johnson, in his Gazetteer, published in Lon 
don in 1850, speaking of the whole island o! 
San Domingo, says: 

“The soil is highly fertile, and a great part of th: 


ley 





| island is covered by dense forests of mahogany, 


iron-wood, 


logwood, cedar, and other valuable tim 
ber trees. 


cultivation and wealth had so much declined that 


| in 1826 the export of sugar nmounted to only 32,84 


pounds, that of coffee to 32,190,000 pounds, and that 
of cotton to 620,972 pounds, the two latter amoun 
being respectively only about two fifths and ont 


tenth of the exports in 1789, when the island was 4 
French colonial possession and at the height of its 


prosperity.” (That would make coffee about 7, 
000,000 pounds and cotton about 7,000,000 pounds 

1789. | 
pounds of 


logwood, 4,854,944 feet ot 


cocoa 


cigars, sugar, ri Les, wax, and ginger Gate sd the chief 
In 1836 the imports at the principal port 
were worth £474,782, or $2,373,910, and the exports 
{showing for 1836 th: 
‘ports over imports at the one principa! 


exports, 


worth £921,336, or $4,606,680,” 
excess 48 ex 
ports of $2,232,770. | 


Johnson also says that— 
**From 1665 to 1790 the island was by far the mos 


| flourishing of all the Indian colonies.” 
McCullock, in his Commercial Dictionary, 


says: 
**There has been an extraordinary decline in th 
quantity and value of the articles exported from th 
island of San Domingo since 1789. Sugar, for ex- 
ample, has fallen off from 141,000,000 pounds to almo- 
nothing; coffee from about 77,000,000 poun: Is to 
little more than 32,000,000 pounds in 1826; cot! 
from 7,000,000 pounds to 620,000 pounds in 1826; indis 
from 758,000 pounds to nothing, &e. M: ao iny 
almost the only article the exports of w hie hh 
rapidly increased of late years.”’ 

San Domingo used formerly to be on 
greatest sources of coffee supply, having export 
1786 about 78,400,000 pounds, and it is su; 


nosed ft 


. Products comprise the plantain, vanilla, 
and manioc, besides ordinary colonial resources ; bu! 


* In 1886 37,662,674 pounds of coffee, 6,767, 
mahogany, 
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D SESS (ist CONG....2D SESS. 
Cars, & the negro insurrecti yn which broke out in 
ll ti : orts of that year would have amounted 
lithe \ exp ’ : } 
: "¢ ) pounds. The devs istation oecasioned by 
0 the G sused for a series of years an almost total 
e Gulf fsupplies. Rec ently, however, they have 
we sig ; un to increase, and are understood to 
© Contr : nresent to above 40,000,000 pounds a year.”’ 
Ontrol : . . . 1] . 
d maka. . following is given as a table of the 
Jake bil =. c . . . 
- of supply of coffee as exported from 
piace S named ° Tons 
compar i sib MeN: NEI oo occ ssesesnnicsccece oes 10,000 
Lingo EE OT ENO I eS ae . 18,000 
‘era and other ports of India....... 8,000 
{ and Spanis sh main. 42.000 
' : ©0000 
vy Se AMER as ans apd anes wise becas tnd casieas spduns 20, 
Nt} TRG »and p re ) “Rico... sees 25,000 
; h West India colonies. 11,000 
h Wi t India colo niles.. 5.000 
6.70 h West India colonies 8.000 
81D. orc eg ar ce a veel 47,000 
World : “Domingo, producing ona “exporting 
Ord, one seventh ot the total product about 1838 
On, of Ney E 1 1840.” ‘ : ; 
lhe sugar-cane is said to have been first culti- 
Tr] } jin San Domingoor Hayti in 1506, It succeeded 
'T assed, a 


there thanin any of the West Indian islands. 


cultivar er Martyr, in a work published in 15 


0, states 
luable , 


_DIX TO THE CONGRE! 
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American Commerce 


Mr. Chandler. 


surface of a crystal, and from the wavy form of the 
pores offering a different figure in whatever direction 
it was viewed.”’ 


1 
It 


1ere 
resent. 


are enorm- 
But besides 
be remembered that this islanc 
of San Domingo has returned to its virgin fe 
tility. Any man who has spent a season in the 
tropics knows that the rank vegetation which 
there springs up spontaneously will by its decay 
restore the soil to its original virgin product- 
iveness in a very shorttime. Some of the lands 
in the island of Sat i Domingo have lain idle for 
hundreds of years until vast and most valuable 
forests have grown up. Who does not know 
that if the island was under the American flag, 
with peace and safety to the inhabitants, under 
the modern methods of cultivation the produc- 
tion would greatly exceed in a very short 
the enormous product of 1789? 

The population of Dominica is only seven to 
the square mile, while the population of the 
I’rench West Indies istwo hundred and seventy- 


Showing that the products t 
ously valuable even at p 
this it must 


a 


time 


|| six to the square mile; of the Danish West 


cather an 18 there were twenty-eight sugar works in 
ether, The Domingo, established by the Spaniards. It is 
BS ‘ us, says he, ‘to consider how all things 
ae he ry ,and prosper intheisland. There are now 
we, Beal | ty-eight sugar presses wherewith great plenty 
teen Ik ay varis made. The canes, or reeds, wherein the 
The Dat roweth, are bigger and higher than in any 
f te the, rplace; and are as big as a — 8 wrist and 
sef the W., ier than the stature of a man by the half. This 
poe wonderful that whereas in Valencia, in 
tb ee ; n, Where a great quantity of sugar is made ye: arly, 
a die Pia ver they apply themselves to the great in- 
. t se thereof, yet doth every root bring forth not 
. mahae five or six, or at most, seven of these reeds; 
—¥ is in San Domingo one! root beareth twenty 
and ciga i oftentimes thirty.’ ”’ ‘ * Sugar 
ete il San Domingo formed for a very long period the 
€ poy 


| part_ of the European supplies. Previous 


f wi ich | 
bich ha < devastation, in 1790,no fewer than one hundred 


stration, a 


aes a aid thirty million pounds of sugar were exported 
“ rhe tal the Freneh portion of the island alone.’’ 

ic. Gov Lippineott’s Gazetteer of the World says: 
utes, Pry shi 7 


San Domingo comprises about three fifths of the 


es and jud : , ; 
id, or 22,000 square miles, or 14,080,000 acres; the 


» the seve 


a : In 185 ae ome ls arrived, of 30,055 tons and value 
ae 0: and 29% vessels departed, of 20,014 tons and 
ed from t $1,614,000.’’ 
me : Colton, in his Atlas of the World, New York, 
54, enter 1856, gives San Domingo as three fifths of the 
ips of 52.4 island, with an area of 17,609 square 
eg or 11,269,760 acres, with a population 
136.500. He gives for 1852, 324 vessels 


ed in Lon rived, of 30,055 tons, and 298 vessels de- 

RSS uted, ot a,Ol® tons; imports, $1,163,367, 

nd exports $1,555,929. In 1852 the revenue 

ae uunted to $374,516, and expenses annually 
< dt 


mahogany bout $250,000. 
wluable tim 
Lin, vanilla, 
sources ; bu 
clined that 
» only 32.8 


ls, and that 


Harper's Gazetteer, 
s three fifths of the whole island, with an area 
17,000 geographical square miles: 


‘Products consist of spontaneous produce of 


ihogany, (of which San Domingo furnishes the 

er amounts t in the world,) satin-wood, fustic, lignumvitax, 
1s and id Brazil-wood, &e. The most industrious part is 
sland was e north, generally called the Ciboa, where the 
leight of i ple article consists of an excellent quali ty of to- 
about ,0f which, accor iin tathane ason, fifty to eighty 

) poun ds iousand seroons, (one hundred weight each,) or five 
fee, 6,767, eight million pounds, are produced. Soilis suited 
ee tor any tropical produce, te great ind lence pre- 
ton, cocoa uls among the generality of inhabitants, and the 


d the chief 
nepal por 
the export 
for 1836 tl 
e princi] 


‘reat advants ages which nature has bestowed remain 
nde sveloped.”’ 


"Harper gives revenue in 1852 at $374,516, 


and expenditure under ordinary circumstances 
mounts to about $250,000. 
Homans’s Cyclopedia of Commerce, pub- 
ished i in New York, 1858, (under the head of 
‘mahogany,’’) says: 


_ Lhe mahogany which is most accessible at Hon- 
‘uras grows upon moist, low land, and is, generally 
peaking, decidedly inferior to that brought from 
uba and San Domingo, being soft, coarse, and 
ngy, while the other i is close- grained and he ard, 
ta darker color, and sometimes strongly figured.’ 
; ‘Messrs. Broadwood, the piano- 
manufacturers of London, et ave the i immens¢ ’ 


ar the. 


ictionary, 


line in the ( 
od from th 

rar, for ex 

Isto alm s 

ounds to 

83H: cott 


rte 


$26 indig I im of £3,000, or $15,000, for three logs of mahogany ! 
Sie hese logs, the produce of asingle tree, were each 
which have bout fifteen feet long and thirty-eight inches square. 

re y were cut into veneers of an eighth of an inch. 
. = .wood was particularly beautiful and capable of 
el tee iving the highest polish, and when polished re- 
anaes cling the light in the most varied manner, like the 


|and American a 


Indies, three hundred and twelve; and of the 
Swedish West Indies, three hundred and sixty 
to the square mile. The population is very 
sparse. It would soon be absorbed. It is like 
the old French population of Detroit when my 
colleague and myself first went there. Then 
the old French inhabitants comprised a ma- 
jority of the population ; but now you could 
hardly recognize one of them. 
entirely al bsorbed. So it will be with the pop- 
ulation of San Domingo. ‘To-day they carry 
their molasses to market on the backs of muies 
over mountains. Give them American enter- 
prise, American ¢: apite il, American railroads, 
gricultural implements, and 
in five years you would see the island of San 
Domingo bloom and blossom like the rose. 
Sir, the island of Cuba, for which the Demo- 


cratic party, in the interest of and as a bonus 


seen, her productions were as follows, 


1855, givesSan Domingo || 


to slavery, once proposed to pay $200,000,000, 
never reached the same productiveness that 
the island of Hayti has attained. Cubais one 
third larger than Hayti and five times the size 
of Jamaica, six hundred and fifty miles in 
length. its greatest breadth one hundred and 
ten miles, and its average width from fifty to 
sixty miles, its estimated area thirty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred ‘square miles, and its coast 
line about two thousand miles. In 1852, which 
was the most productive year Cuba has ever 
accord- 


ing to Lippincott’s Gazetteer, published in 
1864: 

Seria TEMPERS WIGAN DNs chawnnaycdsasssec censors sounonss 7,291,209 
Cotfee, hundred weight........... a ecasseesidietes!, a 
Tobacco, hundred weight................s-ecsescscces 444,040 
TURNER, DAMRNOGS, .. 55525 sinebdncscssvwenipdoccatanad) NEO 
PRE. SIRNUO cc cosh ius ssscsennceen tbeshecseeveoete 39,411 
Honey , barrels. S0sen covecssresace 106,175 
Bees swax, hundred. weigh t. seeesriacag oneeae eignowte . 18,725 
Population in 1580 cian ebacseakile Al Sdbemidielenndstitilbacs’ 16,000 
Population in 1850... 247,230 
Population in 1853 109,000 





Or 28 to a square mile. 
I will now present a table showing the com- 
parative productions of the two islands: 


Statement of value of principal articles of Cuban produce 
for year 1849, (being the largest year given.) 









They have been | 


|} was $99, 


| Garden fruits....... shat deat eGA thie ihtecdeiaasacune $14,839,500 | 
Sr. Salad rdekbidennsackdivtnntwelbe cestseausies 18,699,924 
ee Sec tet ed cae 6,097,080 | 
‘Tobacco... 042,829 
IN Sioa, sctoucctaN etanibeatariivcdedésnaisasu sates keacoueed ?, 206,131 
Indian corn... 1,884,982 
Charcoal.. oe 1,750,110 
Cedar, mi uhogany, RRR Sa 1,711,193 
Molasses....... See ED re 
Other agricultt ural ‘pr POUUCES.«....000e 3,728,175 
SENN co ea cidaéasactdabauvems vidas 3,605,780 
Pork.... 1,346,055 
Kees a 1,166,880 
Birds. i dauiduidsvwabenndade .. 1,074,216 
ie cls ce cuneate necieabeenene 326,040 
NS ss sckanchinaues 180,289 
Mutton 120,000 
NS 0e. eo calla nana peraa paanikgemelaaele $59,791,462 


si 


Value of San Domingo pri 
(See Alison, volume six 


AL GLOBE. 


in our acquisitions as to acquire ¢ 


| concur. 
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SENATE, 





Total value af Ch an exports and tmports at diferent 

pert nls. 

Exports ; 
a re aT eee 320,346.60 
184] : . 26,774,618 
ON iach “ss ai oie ssesserve 20,004, 101 
1843 ; ets Gacaale al “ * ; ccsce SUS ita 
1844 i i 5,426,591 
1845... 18,792,812 
1848 26,077 068 
BE ricasmne sa ; 2? 450.5 
1850.. 631,48 
Ds theckendeve padewapwueniiat LL S41,688 
Cuba, exports SSL, (largest year given L341,683 

San Domingo, exports 1789, (largest year 
riven)..... ; cane 8,000,000 
Alison, volume six. 

impor 
SL ee . 10. 
1841. OS1,408 
Fas ss8sces ; ; 24,637,5 
1BES...cvs-ceccceee shbtevbntadinets 23,422.00 
1844 23,771,8 
1845... ; Rae See 23,499,357 
eee . Rac ‘ . 25,435,565 
PEP isk ca wutidceketabiecbtdaapaees saa Peaverinw 26,320,400 
Ricans densi wibesss<peaaniienicnnnahiaah 8,983,227 
|.) SSSR RE REESE RR, Past voll Ant 
( ‘uba, ‘imports 1851, (largest give Bi)... 82,30) 4 
San Domingo, imports 1789, (largest given).. 50,000,000 


The total product of the whole island of Cuba 
791,462 in its most favorable year, 
while the product of San Domingo in 1789 was 
$150,000,000. And this fertile, this delightful 
island rapping et our door for adm 
and I, in the interest of commerce, say to this 
Senate that you cannot admit her too soon. 
Sir, the commercial relations of this nation 
will be entirely changed the moment we take 
possession of the West India islands. 1 am 
not afraid of representatives from the island 
of San Domingo, although they may be black ; 
and I trust my friend from Massac ‘husetts, will 
not be afraid of representatives that race. 
Let them come in: let them become part and 
parcel of these United States in a territorial 
capacity, and we shall own all their shipping, 
we shall carry on all their commerce. ‘They 
produce articles that we need and now pay for 
in gold. ‘Then we shall pay for them in the 
products of the loom, the anvil, and the farm. 
New England will make the boots and : 
and the flannels 


is ISS1ON ; 


of 


shoe: 
and the cottons for that vast 
population. ‘The Mississippi will furnish them 
their food. I spent a winter once in the island 
of Cuba, and I found that nearly every article 
of food consumed there was imported into the 
island at that time, because it was more profit 

able for them to raise sugar, coffee, and tobacco 
for export, and buy their food, than it was for 
them to raise their food in connection with the 
sugar and coffee and tobacco. Sir, once open 
these islands to American commerce and the 
whole world becomes tributary to the United 
States. 

Mr. HOWARD. As my colleague has r 
ferred to Cuba he will pardon me for sugge 
ing a single inquiry. Hespeaks of the acqui 
sition of Cuba- 

Mr. CHANDLER. I meant San Domingo. 
I was talking about San Domingo. 

Mr. HOWARD. I should like 
stand my codleague’s views, if he siden + te 
express them, on the subject of the value of 
Cuba; that is, the gold cash value we may be 
called upon to pay for it if we ever acquire it. 
He will pardon me for saying also that | enter- 
tain this idea, that if we should ever go so far 
Juba { should 
suppose that the advantage would be at lea 
equal and mutual to both parties, and that we 
might as well expect Cuba to pay us something 
for taking her into our embraces as to pay her 
anything | for that pleasure on our part. [hat 
is to say in plain English, 1 never would 
a cent for it—not a copper. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My colleague and | 
When I voted for the acquisition o! 
that iceberg on the northwest coast I got don 
buying land. I have never regretted the pui 
chase of that, but still I have had enough « 
all that kind of business. I do not propose to 
pay for any other land in cash. But I may | 


to unde 











told that we are 


we are going to pay 31,500,000 


going to pay $1,500,000 for 


San Dom nyo 

for the public work for the property that | 
comes into our hands—S81,500,000 for what 

cost many milion dollars. Ido not object to 


ng that small sum, but I would pay nothing 
rCuba. 1 donot want to buy any more land, 
Ir. SUMNER. What does my friend say 
prospect of war in San Domingo, ard 
he probable cost to our country from a war? 

Mr. CHANDLER. [am glad thatthe Sen- 
ator has called my attention to that. I should 
like to know if we take possession of San Do 
and establish a territorial government 
there who is going to fight us. I suggest to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that if you 
will hoist the American flag on San Domingo 
you cannot get up a war, Do you suppose the 
people there are going to fight their benefactors? 

The Senator may ask me whether there was 
not war alter the annexation by France and by 
Spain. I[ will tell you the reason of that. 
l’'rance sent more than fifty thousand soldiers, 
and expended more than fifty million dollars, 
to reduce this people to slavery, and she failed ; 
and Iam glad that she did fail. * Spain, even 
as late as 1861, took possession of that island 
as a free gift, and what was the first assertion 
made by the man chief in command? He said 
that all the slaves that had escaped from Cuba 
must be returned to their masters, and that 


to the 


mnogo 


declaration went out among the Dominicans. | 


The Dominicans understood that that was the 
cruel intention of the Spanish authorities, and 
they rose against them, Besides, Spain ruled 
them with a cruel despotism. 
extend over them the protection of our flag. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
suggest that the order of the day was passed 
over informally. 
the Senator from Michigan, but I wish he 
would confine himself to the matter of com- 
merce, and let us getat the business of the day. 

Mr. CHANDLER, 
myself strictly tocommerce. It is my earnest 
desire to increase our commerce and to restore 
the commerce of the world to our own flag. I 
have done my best in the advocacy of that 
policy. Of course I shall have to yieid if I am 
out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished 
business was passed over subject to a demand 
forthe regularorder. The Chair does not under- 
stand the Senator from Maine as demanding it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
obliged to my friend from Maine, and I will 
bring my remarks to a close. 

Mr.-HAMLIN. That is just what I want. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
me witness that the questions which have been 
put to me have extended my remarks longer 
than they would otherwise have occupied. | 
had hoped to get through in an hour, but I have 
not been able todo so. I beg the pardon of 
the Senator from Maine for having detained 
him so long from the business of the day. 

Mr. President, last year England spent more 
money to place a dry-dock upon a barren rock 
in Nassau than the whole cost of San Domingo 


will be tothe United States ; and yet she stands | 


back in holy horror und exclaims to us, ** It 
will not do for you to go off your continent; 
you have got enough; stay where you are.”’ 
All the nations of the earth say the same thing, 
‘*Do not take possession of San Domingo.” 
They are opposed to our taking possession of 
San Domingo. Why? They know that the 
moment we take possession of San Domingo we 


take control of the traffic of the Gulf, and for | 
that traffic they have been expending millions | 


upon millions of treasure and thousands upon 
thousands of lives for the last three hundred 
years. England holds on to every rock she 


owns in the Gulf with the tenacity of death, | 
Offer her $7,000,000 or $10,000,000 for any | 


| see it exceeded. 


_the whole world tributary to us? 


} session. 


We propose to | 


I do not want to interrupt | 


I have been confining | 


Then [ am very much | 


The Senate will bear | 
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| worthless rock she owns and she will laugh in 


your face. And yet she stands back in holy 


horror for fear we shall get a position in the 
Gulf. Mr. Alison ought to have waited before 
he wrote that history. He never ought to have 
written it until this day. I do not know that 
my friend from Massachusetts was in when | 
read that extract from Alison. 


Mr. SUMNER. I know it perfectly. Iread | 


it long ago. 

Mr. CHANDLER. He said the relinquish- 
ment of San Domingo by the French was a 
folly the like of which the world had never 
The world never had seen it up to that 
time, and Ido not think the world will ever 
But if this Senate should 
reject the treaty for the acquisition of San 
Domingo it would show a piece of folly be- 


seen. 


| yond which that pales into utter and absolute 


insignificance. 

Now, sir, why can we not take possession 
of this magnificent island of San Domingo, 
the ‘*Gem of the Antilles 7’ Why can we not 
take hold of this vast commerce that will make 

I do not 
know, sir. The world opposes us. There is 
not a foreign minister here who is not opposing 
this acquisition. The world is expending 
money in this very town, in this very city of 
Washington, to prevent us getting possession 
of this island. Foreign Powers know that the 
moment we take possession of San Domingo 
the West India islands are virtually in our pos- 
They know that when we raise the 
American flag on the island of San Domingo 
slavery falls in the island of Cuba; and when 
slavery falls, the island of Cuba falls into our 


| hands; and it will not be, in my humble judg- 


ment, five years before the island of Cuba will 
be ours, if we raise our flag in the island of 
San Domingo. 

Sir, 1 am not afraid of Cabral. Raise the 
American flag, and Cabral becomes as peace- 
fal as the infant. Whom are they going to 
contend against? ‘The presence of a single 
little ship of war in the bay of Samana has 


|| held that island perfectly quiet and quiescent 
| ever since it was placed there. 
| American flag, and you have peace, security, 


Raise the 


and no war. Whom will they fight? Will 
they fight their friends? Will they fight the 
Government that gives them security? No, 
sir; you will have peace. 

What, then, prevents us from instantly, now, 
going into executive session, and admitting the 
island of San Domingo atonce? Diplomacy; 
nothing but diplomacy. Foreign diplomats 
understand these things better than we do. 
Diplomatic dinners have a great deal to do with 
keeping out San Domingo. They understand 
the value of those things. Wedonot. They 
want to hold the possessions they now have in 
the Gulf, and they do not want us to interfere. 
But we are going to doit. We are going to 
take San Domingo in, and then in process of 
time we are going to take in Cuba and the other 
islands ; and we are going to take in also the 
dominion north of us. It is but a mere ques- 
tion of time. Our commerce is going to grow 
with our growth, and strengthen with our 
strength, until we shall make all the world 
tributary to us, then and forever after. 


Chinese Immigration and Chinese Suffrage. 


REMARKS OF HON. THOMAS FITCH, 
OF NEVADA, 
In rue House o Representatives, 
May 27, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1293) to enforee the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote in theseveral 
States of this Union, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FITCH. With so much of the speech 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Jouy- 








| Son] as expresses unfriendliness to the encour- 


es 


| Asiatic. 
| troducing extensively into this country 
| who havea distinct civilization, religion, | 
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agement of Chinese immigration I earpes, 


conctir. Ido not believe in the cheap |q),,, 
which supplants contented and well-paid t | 
nor in that social theory which would force ,),, 
Caucasian to rival the domestic economy of th. 
[ do not believe in the policy of j, 
a rac 
. labits 
and language of their own; arace who are alike 
incapabie and unworthy of assimilation wy); 
ours; a race with whom polygamy is a practi 
and female chastity 1s not a virtue ; a race wh 
are thrifty in habit yet slothful in thought, a, 
yet retrogressive, educated yet without new: 
papers, courageous yet without self respect, 
honest in monetary affairs yet without mora 
principle, faithiul to obligations yet utterly de: 
titute of any regard forthe truth ; arace whic! 
rears no families and acquires no landed mea. 
erty among us, possesses no past and hopes 
for no future in common with our civilizatigy, 
and whose members are of their own will per: 
petual strangers in this land, where they neve; 
design to remain, and from which they contrae; 
to have even their dead bodies exported, 

| hope at a proper time and upon an appro: 
priate bill to awaken the attention if not th 
apprehension of the House to the pending 
problem of the next decade, and to appeal 1) 
gentlemen to enact some measure which shal! 
legally and effectively stay the further influx 0 
Chinese immigration. 

Only bere can that tide be stayed. Ty 
States of the Pacific are powerless to legit) 
mately resist it. It is no act of statesmanshiy 
to burn a steamer or mob a Chinese factory 
The Chinese who are here under existing law 
and treatiesare entitled to be protected in thei: 
persons and property, and the Pacific coa: 
cannot resist the power of the Federal Govern 
ment. We cannot offer isolated, ineffectus 
opposition to the incoming of these Asiatic: 
We must appeal to the wisdom and justice o! 
Congress to save the fair slopes of the Pacit 
from being overrun and devastated by these 
Asian locusts; and if we appeal as one people, 
without seeking to make it a partisan question 
we may not appeal in vain. 

The ditliculty is that our Democratic friends 
in Californiaand Nevadaand Oregon and Idatio 
and Washington are more anxious to fasten 
upon the Republican party of this nation th 
charge of being favorable to Chinese immigra 
tion and Chinese suffrage than they are to pre 
vent either. If my friend from California [ Mr. 
Jounson}] would give as much effort to th 
hones€ solution of a problem for which no party 
is responsible as he bestows in endeavoring to 
manufacture some partisan advantage out 0! 
that problem it would be better for the caus 
of the laborers of the Pacific. 

Sir, were I disposed to make political capita 
out of this great and troublesome question, | 
might say thatthe Democracy obtained powe: 
in California last fall upon the distinct propos 
tion that if elected their legislators would enac: 
laws which should effectually prohibit Chines 
from becoming voters, if not cause their depor- 
tation from the country. That party obtained 
an almost unanimous representation in the Cal: 
fornia Legislature. They already had posses 
sion of the executive department, and acciden' 
gave them control ofa majority ofthe supreme 
court. Congress did notinhibitthem ; the road 
was clear for them to enact such laws and cou 
strue such laws as to them might seem best 
about the Chinese. Public opinion was reacy 
to indorse them in any measure, however eX 
treme, and the Democratic masses anxious) 
awaited the fulfillment ofthe pledges upon whic 
their leaders obtained power. Sir, what have 
they done? Oh, ignoble conclusion! After 
several months’ session this Democratic Leg'* 
lature recently adjourned without enacting any 
law at all upon the subject of Chinese suffrage, 
or any effective law upon the subject of Chines 
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mim gration. So 
“it, of the Chinamen they 





. cour ge that people to ret nai 
= E tax ane exhumation and exportation 
eir dead bodies | 
e is idle to say that the fifteenth amendment 


at 


ierpose .d between them and legislation which 


n here by levy- 


ild have pre »vented Chinese suffrs age. The 
Aeentl ; amendment prohibits distinctions on 
ount of ‘race, color, or previous condition 

-¢ cervitude,’’ but it leaves the States free to 
ake distinctions on account of nativity, sex, 
woe, religion, or education. It was within the 
po wer of f the California L egislature last winter, 
- will be within the power of the Nevada Legis- 
ture this winter, to enact a law excluding 
fom the ballot-box all persons born within 
those degrees of latitude and longitude which 
nelose the empires of China and Japan, orall 
persons Who are pagans, or all persons who do 
yot speak the English language. I say it 


is 


far from expressing their | 
passed a law to | 


within the power of the Nevada Legislature | 


ty enact such a law without acting in hostility 
the fifteenth amendment, and | suppose | 
olate no confidence now in stating that the 
orizinal draft of that amendment, as reported 
hy Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts, to 

, Reconstruction Committee of the Fortieth 
contained the words “‘ nativity and 
religious belief.’’ 

| anene to be present in Washington, al- 
though not then a member of this House, and 

represented to Mr. Boutwell that with the 
words ‘nativity and religious belief*’ in we 
could not exclude the Chinese from the ballot 

we should so desire, and Nevada would not 

| my opinion ratify the fifteenth amendment 

t should be so framed as to prohibit the 

ext ales of the Chinese from the right of 
suffrage. The language of the fifteenth amend- 
ment was subsequently modified and the words 

‘nativity and religious belief’’ were stricken 
out. Ido not assume that it was modified in 
accor’ dance with my suggestion, but it was mod- 
ified, and Nevada was the first State to ratify 
this great measure of peace and justice. 

Sir, if there shall be any desire manifested 
by the Chinese to become voters it is within 
the power of the Pacific States to exclude them 
on account of their nativity or religious belief 
or lack of knowledge of the English tongue. 

lhe latter two disqualifies tions may of course 
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—Mr. 


seems to have compose -d his interesting essay 
with one eye on the Democratic e xigencies of 
his district and the other onthe Eneye lopzedis " 
that the bill now under consideration is siaaete 
an act to preve nt his party friends from ren- 
dering the fifteenth amendment nugatory with 
re gard to colored citizens, and that it does not 
touch in any manner the questions of Chinese 
immigration or Chinese suffrage. 


Pensi 


Rie 


ons to Soldiers of War of 1812. 


4 Vl” , Y vr . 
MARIKS OF TION. R. R. BUTLER, 

OF TENNESSEE, 

House or Rerre 
May 28, 1870, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1829) granting pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
coming froma district that has perhaps as many 
if not more soldiers of the war of 1812 than 
any district in the United States, [ feel that I 
would be untrue to those old patriots if I did 
not say a word in their behalf, 
have expected and patiently looked for their ser- 
vicestothe country to be recognized as were the 
soldiers of the revolutionary war by Congress 
granting them a pension to smooththe last few 


THE > OF SENTATIVES, 


years of their lives and enabling them in the | 
| evening of 


life to cease from labor and care 
and eat the bread of a great patriotic Govern- 
ment who has always taken care of those who 
took care of the Government. 

More than half a century since those old 
men went to war 
struggling nation, stimulated alone by patriot- 


Those old men | 


in defense of a weak and | 


| ism; no national, county, or city bounty was | 


be removed by conversion or education ; the |, 


former never can, although in effect there is 
quite as little probability of their being ‘‘ born 
again’ religiously as physically. If it shall 
become necessary to pass laws to prevent 
Chinese suffrage in Nevada the Republican 


party will do it, and I presume the Republican 


party in California will do it. One thing at 
least we know by experience, and that is that 
the Demoeratie party will not do it; whether 
because of the power and influence of the See 
Yup Company over Democratic legislators, 
or because of the natural inherent disposition 

{ Democratic leaders to leave unfulfilled the 
saad upon which they obtained power, | 
cannot say. 


Sir, all this ery about the Republican party 


being in favor of ‘* Chinese suffrage’’ is an 
unmitigated and transparent humbug. here 


are not ten American citizens, of whatever || 


political faith, upon the Pacific coast who favor 

( hinese suffrage, or who would fail to antago- 
nize any proposition to give the ballot to the 
Chinaman. 

Sir, Ido not propose to enter at length at 
this time upon a discussion of this nen 
question. J trust 1 have been sufliciently ex 
plicit to conve ey to my constituents a cpowl- 
edge of my views with respect to the Chinese 
question. I shall take occasion at the earliest 
opportunity to press these views upon the atten- 
tion of the House and the country, and I beg 


leave to say. in the mean time, in reply to my 


friend from California, [Mr. Jounson, ] ( who 





| years have passed since peace 


|| capital, 


presented or promised ; no promises made for 


the support and maintenance of their families | 


in their absence. ‘Those then young, athletic, 
now old, time-worn patriots shouldered their 
long rifles and knapsacks, 
that was near and dear, and marched on foot 
hundreds of miles to meet the British foe, 
trusting alone in their strong arms and the jus- 
tice of theircause. ‘Then, sir, there were no 
railroads upon which a soldier could in a day 
or two at most be transported from his home 
to the front; weeks and months were consumed 
by the soldier in making his march to the 
battle-field, never thinking of returning to his 
home until his term of service expired. 
pay was small, only eight dollars per month, 
his rations short, his bed his blanket, his cover 
the heavens. There were no sanitary or Chris- 


tian commissions to look after the sick and 
wounded. Mr. Speaker, is it just and right 


to pension those old men and widows? If so, 
then let us do it at once and no longer with- 
hold from them the small pittance. it will be 
much to them und but little to the Govern- 
ment. 

In 1831 Congress passed a general law giv- 
ing to the soldiers of the revolutionary war a 
pension. Only forty-eight years had elapsed 
since the war. Now, sir, more than fifty-five 
was declared in 
February, 1815. Before the nation was com- 
pelled by force to put down the rebellion those 
old men were meeting annually at the nation’s 
demanding recognition, and no one 
doubts but for the rebellion that long since 
those men and widows would have been pen- 
sioned. Bat, sir, it is not too late to dothose 
who stillsurvive justice. Whenever the ques- 
tion is raised the opponents of the bill declare 
that it will be burdensome on the tax-payers, 


'and the drain on the Treasury will be too 
| heavy. 


| that his constituents will complain of him for 


Sir, the tax-payers never will complain at 
the small pittance that may be required of them 
to pay these old menandwomen. My opinion 
is that if any gentleman on the floor believes 


bade adieu to all | 


| pensioners 
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voting to pension the soldiers of the war ot! 
1812 and their widows that he mistakes their 
patriotism and underrates their sense of jus 
tice. Asto depleting the Treasury that ce 
tainly will scare no one, for we propose by th. 
tax bill we are now considering to take off 
$30,000,000 per annum. Why, sir, the re 
ceipts yesterday of the revenue were $1,000,000 
Think of it; $1,000,000 in a day. And wi 
are alarmed, whenever the poor old soldie: 
are to be pensioned, about taking too muec! 
money out of the Treasury. Mr. oye aker, “the 
pensions to those old men and widows can ) 
paid and no one injured, no great enterpris: 
retarded, no promise or pledze of the natior 
not fulfilled. 

Sir, it will strengthen the faith of the nation’ 
creditors instead of weakening them; itewill 
show to the world that with our large national 
debt that our resources are so great th: at we Can 
meet promptly every obligation of the nation, 
and provide pensions for our soldiers both o! 
the late and old wars. Shall we do it? Shal! 
the Republican party accomplish this grateful 
aud just act? ‘That party saved the life =o ’ 
nation ; has secured and guarantied equal rig 
to all men; is paying off the national de - aul 
the rate of $100,000,000 annually, and has 
brought the country out of almost financial ruin 
and placed our securities at the head of the lis! 
of safe and reliable investment. Then let u 
do our duty in this matter. 

Sir, this Government pays annually to its 
in round numbers $30,000,000, 
and one item of taxation brings into ou 
‘Treasury more thanthatamount. We collect 
a tax of five per cent. on all incomes after de 
dacting $1,000 ; that tax comes off the wealthy 
class and is not felt by them; they are adding 
every day to their wealth, and we take a smal! 


| pittance from their great incomes and give i! 
| to our soldiers who protected our flag and 


| who has not, is in my judgment wrong. 


His | 


saved the country from ruin, and enabled 
those rich men to enjoy their wealth with an 
assurance of ample and full protection. Thi 
bill does not meet my approbation in all things ; 
the feature which makes a distinction between 
the soldier who has a means of support and one 
‘The 
object of granting pensions is to reward th: 
soldier for his services and patriotism ; it is to 
place on him a mark of distinction that he may 
well be proud of. He can say, ‘** | am in receip' 
of a pension from my Government because | 


| stood by the flag of my country in my youth 


1 stood between it and the British foe that 

was trying to pull it down and humble my Goy 

ernment—then in its infancy, now a giant 
| among the nations of the earth ; then we ex 
pected nothing from our Government; she wa 
weak and poor, now strong and rich; then we 
were young and strong, now old and feeble. 
Shall the Government turn us away empty, o7 
make a distinction between us?”’ 

It is said by my colleague on the committee 
that if one is able to support himself or has a 
contract for his maintenance that he should 
not be pensioned. | do not think so; if « 
soldier has been prudent and industrious and 
saved a competency and another has been idle 
' and improvident, | do not believe that on 

should be rewarded and the other not. But, 
| sir, as | cannot have my desire about the bil! 

I must take it as it is, believing that in a shor! 
| time justice will be done all, without regard 
| to length of service or pecuniary condition 
| By the announcement of the passage of thi 

bill thousands of sad hearts will rejoice and 
| the prayer of those old men and women wi! 
| be that Heaven’s choicest blessings may | 
' showered upon those who did so noble a deed 

Sir, if this bill shall become a law, as | fe: 

vently trust it will, I will always feel proud that 

I was a member of the committee who brought 

forward the same and had an opportunity to 
| cast my vote for it. 
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Mr. Speaker, I feel a deep interest in this 
bill. I have many reasons forso doing. My first 
impressions were stayed in that direction. The 
first lessons I learned were the reasons for the 
absence of a father, the lack of his paternal care 
and affection. 1 was taught to say ** 
butnot ‘father ;’’ thatwasunknownto me. My 
father was a soldier in the war of 1812, con- 
tracted disease in the Army, and died in early 
manhood, My mother has long since passed 
sway, and I have no kindred that will be re- 
cipients under this bill ; but | wantto do justice 
‘o those who are living ; they cannot line long— 
they are allold men ; a few years and they will 
have heard the last reveille; will have biv- 
ouacked where there will be no long-roll sounded 
through thecamp. I trust their captain-general 
wil, be the Great Governor of the universe, 
and their reward will be, ‘* Well done, good 
and faithful servants.’’ 


Northern Pacific Railread. 


SPEECH OF HON. SIDNEY CLARKE, 
OF KANSAS, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
May 870. 


The louse having under consideration the joint 
resolution (S. RK. No. 121) authorizing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue its bonds for the 
construction of its road, and to secure the same by 
mortgage, and for other purposes— 


25, 


Mr. CLARKE, of Kansas, said: 

Mr. Sreaker: The bill now under consider. 
ation is, in my judgment, one of the most ex- 
traordinary ever submitted to the American 
Congress. It is in all its essential features 
utterly subversive of every principle on which 
we have heretofore granted lands to aid in the 
construction of railroads in the several States. 
It strikes down in the most ruthless and offen- 
sive manner all the safeguards heretofore em- 
bodied in our legislation and opens the door 
to a career of robbery and public plunder here- 
tofore unknown in the history of this country. 
While I freely accord the best of motives to 
the honorable committee from which this bill 
is reported, | do not well see how a more objec- 
tionable and unrestricted measure could have 
been devised, or one better calculated to secure 
for this Congress the condemnation of the great 
mass of the American people of all shades of 
political opinion, if it shall receive, as now 
seems to be inevitable, the approval of this 
body. The exposure of the iniquities of this 
bill while it was pending in the Senate was so 
tull, and the reasons why it ought not to become 
a law were soconclusively given, thatthe friends 
of a liberal land policy in this Government had 
the right to expect that it would have found 
some vigorous opposition in the committee of 
this House to whom it was referred. But in 
this we have been disappointed. It comes back 
to us without amendment and with all its objec- 
tionable and grasping features. The rights of 
the people are ignored and one of the great- 
est monopolies created this country has ever 
seen; and we are called upon to discuss this 
great measure without any notice that it was to 
be reported back to-day and without time for 
preparation. 

Now, sir, what are the facts in reference to 
this land-grant business? A little more than 
twenty years ago, if 1 remember rightly, the 
Congress of the United States, under the lead 
of the great Benton and of Stephen A. Doug- 
las, commenced the policy of granting public 
lands to aid in the construction of railroads. 
In the first place it was the custom of Congress, 
as will be jound by a reference to the various 
laws on the subject, to grant three alternate sec- 
tions per mile on each side of the line of the 
road for which the aid was contemplated. Sub- 
sequently this amount was increased to five sec- 
tions per mile on each side of the road. In this 


mother,’? | 


| 
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| the roads and the adjacent country were greatly 
| benefited, and chances were left open to other 
| roads for purposes of competition. 


But not 
until the last tew years has the principle which 
underlies the policy inaugurated by Benton and 
Douglas been departed from by the action of 
Congress. What was the reason of this de- 
parture? It was this: when the people of the 
country felt the necessity of constructing a great 
line of railroad across the continent, which 
should connect our possessions on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts; when the construction of 
such a road had become a part of the public 
policy of political parties and of the country, 
the rule which had been laid down was departed 
from, and the amount of land granted to aid in 


| the construction of those great enterprises was 


| twenty sections per mile. 


increased so as to amount in the aggregate to 
This was the third 


| step, and here the limit ought to have stopped, 


and with the continental roads provided for we 
should have returned to the ten-section grants. 

But we advanced in a career of extravagance 
of which this bill is the alarming result. In 
1864 the first bill was passed to aid in the con- 


| struction of the Northern Pacific railroad. And 
_ here let me say that I yield to no man in my 





estimate of the necessity of the construction of 
that road. It is a grand enterprise and has 
been treated with great liberality by the Gov- 
ernment. As gentlemen know, this great line 
of road, running from the western bank of 
Lake Superior to Puget sound, opens up one 
of the most interesting and valuable portions 
of this great American continent. I undertake 
to say, in the light of all the facts which have 
been elicited upon this subject, that no section 
possesses to a greater degree the elements of 
natural wealth, possesses more of the resources 
necessary for building up great and prosperous 
communities, than the country lying along the 
line of this proposed road. It is an empire in 
itself, grand in its proportions, and of trans- 
cendant importance in its relations to the future 
of the nation. 

Notwithstanding the declaration which has 
been repeatedly made upon this floor that this 
section of country is Comparatively worthless, 
that the land grant through that section isa 


paltry aid to this great enterprise, that the | 


country is incapable of being inhabited ; not- 
withstanding these and kindred allegations on 
the part of some of the friends of this bill, it is 
nevertheless a part of the public records of the 
country, and is known to all intelligent men, 
that this section of country is among the most 
valuable and important in the limits of the 
United States in all the elements and resources 
of wealth and of national growth. Itis amag- 
nificent country, in which to push forward 
a magnificent enterprise. This company has 
already one hundred miles in width, in alternate 
sections, and yet it slanders the character of the 
country, resists all limitation to its prospective 
aggrandizement of this vast heritage, and with 
the same breath cries for twenty miles more, 
making the enormous breadth of one hundred 
and twenty miles. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk to 
be read a letter from the receiver of public 
moneys at Olympia, situated at the head of 
Puget sound. ‘This letter is published in the 
agricultural report of 1868, and if the House 
will listen to the reading of a brief extract 
from it, 1 think members will learn something 
as to the value of this country on the Pacific 
slope, and the value of the land on the line of 
this road. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

“The time is not far distant when nearly all the 
ship-building on the Pacific coast will be done on 
the shores of Puget sound. From the Cascade range 
to the Pacific, comprising about one half of Wash- 
ington Territory, the surface is densely covered with 
the finest forest growth in the world. Some of the 
trees, straight as an arrow, are four hundred feet in 


height and fourteen feet in diameter near the ground. 
Varieties of the fir predominate, interspersed with 
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spruce, hemlock, tamarack, white cedar, maple, ; 
white oak, and on some of the mountain Slopes. wh. 
pine. The yellow fir (Abies Douglasii) is a tree 0" 
liar to the North Pacific coast from the forty -see 
parallel to Alaska, and is found only east of.” 
Cascade range north of the boundary of forty- - 
degrees. This is the timber principally used at at 
saw-mills on the sound, and is both strong and jy, 
able; in factitisthe strongest timber on the coast |...) 
in perpendicular pressure and horizontal str," 
._ f+ #* * “The abundance of timber. ¢,.) 
water-power, and iron orein the vicinity of nayje... 
waters, together with fine harbors, large saw-j)),). 
temperate climate, and natural facilities for »4,,, 
facturing cordage, all clearly indicate that the 
sound country will soon occupy aprominen 
in ship-building. Experiments made 


— 
t posit) ' 

oie . s : by the Fret th 
authorities in the imperial dock-yard at Toulon o,, 
cited as showing thatmasts from Vancouver Is!qy,) 
and by similarity of circumstances those from Pye. 
sound, are superior to the best class of Riga spar. 
| Mr. CLARKE, of Kansas. In the light o) 
these important facts, as illustrated by tj, 
statement which has just been read, we hay. 
been again and again told on this floor tha: 
this country through which this road passes \ 
comparatively worthless. Why, sir, the fac. 
are that on the western slope of the Rock, 
mountains, through Washington Territory 1) 
the Pacific ocean, which this road penetrates. 
stretching out in all directions, the most dens: 
and valuable forests in the world are to }p 
found, which will be worth eventually severg| 
hundred million dollars. I venture to gay 

| there is no member of this House who has 
taken the trouble to consult the writers oy 
political economy, or who has watched the 
current events of history since the settlemen: 
of this country, but knows that our forests are 
becoming rapidly depleted ; so rapidly, indeed, 
that in the short space of fifty years one of the 
most important questions which will be sub. 
mitted to legislators and to the political econo- 
mists of the country will be how this great 
and necessary element of wealth, power, an 
convenience can be maintained against this 
rapid destruction and depletion. So, I haven 


hesitation in saying, Mr. Speaker, in all this 





belt of country west of the Rocky mountains, 
there is a forest which, opened up by railroad, 
will, for the purpose of ship-building and tor 
all the purposes of commerce at home ani 
abroad, be worth hundreds of millions of do!- 
lars, however extravagant these figures maj 
seem at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said this bill was one 
of the most extraordinary ever submitted to 
the consideration of the American Congress. 
Why, sir, what do you propose to do by its 
provisions? You propose, as I have said, to 
take a belt of country one hundred and twenty 
miles wide, in alternate sections, and devote it 
in fee simple forever, not necessarily for the 
purpose of the construction of a railroad, as 
many legal gentleman believe and assert, bu! 
it may be for the purpose of speculation, for 
the purpose of greed and gain by whomsoever, 
in this country or in Kurope, may seek to pur- 
chase this vast increased franchise which you 
now propose to grant this company. 

Sir, look back a few years in the history o! 
this company. Is it forgotton when these gen- 
tlemen came here to get their original grant’ 
You cannot have forgotten, sir, the pledges 
they made at that time, that if this enormous 
grant, double in amount to what had beeu 
heretofore granted to any railroad enterprises, 
should be given to them, they would immedi- 
ately commence the construction of the road. 
But years passed on. All these promises were 
forfeited. The road.was not commenced. The 
franchise you had granted was hawked about 
the country. In process of time these men, 
who now crowd your lobbies, these men who 
now button-hole members of the House a 
every corner, these men who to-day are in this 
Capitol for the purpose of influencing the ac- 
tion of the House, came here a few years later 

| and told us if we would give them the power 
|| to mortgage this road it would be immediately 
|| constructed; that in consequence of the war 
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ha 
ad to construct the road; but if we 
Jd accede to their requests they would im- 
Hately commence the work. These gen- 
nee have been importunate in seeking legis- 
eon and fruitful in making promises to do 
. work; but here their efforts seem to have 








‘But again, these gentlemen came to Congress 
+) such unseemly haste to have their bill 
aed that a minority of this House felt called 
von toinvoke the aid of parliamentary tactics 


Northern Pacific 


d not been able to raise the money | 


protect their rights and resist this great out- | 


vce, ‘Lhey came here in this dictatorial man- 
arts secure another immense grant of land 
this bill, and to secure other privileges, 
with a view, as they again say, to the construc- 

n of this road. 


ems to understand. It is a bill the meaning 
¢ which nobody among its friends thus far has 


ndescended to explain, and the language and | 


pose of which are a very great subject of 

«of this House of Kepresentatives. I re- 
veat, sir, no gentleman has risen on this floor 
wud pretended to explain the extraordinary 
character of this bill, which pretends to have 
for its object to aid the construction of this 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

Sir, this is a most extraordinary bill; extraor- 
linary because it is unsatisfactory and uncer- 
tain in its provisions; extraordinary in the 
mannerin which it was brought into this House, 
and in which its passage was attempted to be 
forced; extraordinary in all the aspects it pre- 
ents to fair-minded men everywhere inside 
and outside the American Congress. It isa 

| which has attracted the attention of the 
public press all over the country, and which 
uas called out very justly the denunciations of 
il right-thinking men everywhere for its ex- 
travagance, its want of limitation, its want of 


ist restrictions, and for its violation of all the 


sual safeguards of legislation on this import- 
ut subject. ‘To thus vote away seventy-five 
million acres of public lands, with no recogni- 
tion of the rights of actual settlers, and with 
uo compulsion to build the road, is a most 
wicked, unjustifiable proceeding, and can never 
meet the approval of the American people. 

[ know, Mr. Speaker, that I am using strong 
language in reference to the contents of this 
bil, atl am justified in using this language, 
uot only by the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the attempt heretofore made to 
pass it through the House, but also by the 
provisions of the bill itself. There can be no 
mistake about this. In the first place, it allows 
\his company to change the western terminus 
of its main line. Ido not know that that is 
particularly objectionable, only so far as it gives 
to the company all power and reserves to the 
frovernment nothing. But there is something 
very objectionable in thetfirst section. A branch 
is provided for. Very well. Where is it to 
commence? Where isittoend? I ask any 
gentleman on this floor, any of the advocates 
of this measure; I ask them if there is any- 
thing in this bill to indicate where this branch 
isto commence? Does it commence midway 
vetween Lake Superior and Pugetsound’? Does 
it commence one, two, three, four, five, or six 
hundred miles from the Pacific? 1s there any- 
thing in the bill to inform us in reference to 
this subject? Nothing at all, sir. There is 
not a word, not a syllable, not a line to tell us 
where this company shall commence its line 
of road, where this branch shall intersect with 
the main line, or how many acres of land are 
granted under the provisions of this bill to this 
branch road. It may be ten million acres or 
it may be thirty millions, just as the company 
may desire. ‘Yhus we may be swelling the 
whole grant to seventy-five million acres, or 
more even than that. 





spute among legal gentlemen inside and out- | 


But it is a bill neither the | 
anguage of which nor its purpose anybody | 








| 
| 





The branch authorized is to have all the 
| privileges of the original grant. I have no 
hesitation in saying that this railroad company, 
| on the passage of this bill, if it shall become a 
law, may if it pleases go to the General Land 
Office and file a map forthis branch road com- 
mencing so as to make a parallel road, only 
that it complies with the condition of the bill, 
that the branch shall terminate at Puget sound. 
It was remarked by a distinguished Senator at 
the other end of the Capitol, in offering some 
objections to this measure, that it actually put 
under the control of this company one hun- 
dred and twenty miles of the shores and coast 
line of Puget sound. More than this. With 
this branch it gives to the company the prac- 
tical control of two hundred and fifty miles 
along the shores of the most available waters 
for the purposes of commerce on the western 
coast of North America. I do not think that 
that proposition can be successfully denied ; it 
gives them control at least of the alternate 
sections along that length of line of sea-board. 
| So, sir, this bill, instead of granting two or 
three million acres of additional land to aid 
in the construction of this branch road, may 
grant thirty or more million acres, just accord- 
ing to the will or caprice of this railroad com- 
pany. 

Now, if this company had been honest, if 
they had intended to keep good faith with the 
Government, if they had meant to be fair in 
their dealings with Congress, would it not have 
been better for them to have come here and 
have said, as was said in regard to the con- 
struction of the Union Pacifie railroad, that the 
branch should be commenced at a certain me- 
ridian of longitude, or so many miles from the 
Pacific ocean, or so many miles from the west- 


intended acting in perfect faith, if they did not 
| mean to mislead Congress, to absorb vast por- 
tions of the public domain under some blind 
pretense or device, why did they not name the 
point on the main line from which the branch 
shall diverge? They ask us to grant them the 
same rights and privileges in land and other- 
wise as was given in the original act to the main 
line of road, although no friend of the bill 
pretends to know how much this is. So far 


|| as this portion of the bill is concerned it is a 


shame and a cheat; it is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of Congress and to the intelligence of 
the American people. But that isnotail. A 
pretense is made to protect the rights of set- 
tlers, while, as a matter of fact, there is no 
protection whatever. As I said in regard to 
the other portion of the bill, this also is a cheat 
and a shan. 

It cannot be successfully asserted on this 
floor or anywhere else that there is a single 
iota of practical protection to any settler. 
Who had the presumption or audacity to place 
so low an estimate on the intelligence of Con- 
gress as to put such a provision as this in the 
bill I cannot fora moment conceive. It has 
not misled and cannot mislead anybody. 

Now, sir, in view of the position occupied 
by all political parties in this country, in view 
of the manifest public sentiment of the coun- 
try, in view of the fact that that portion of the 
public domain of the United States capable of 
settlement by the landless millions of this coun- 
try and of Europe is fast becoming exhausted, 
in view of the condition of things which meets 
us on every hand, is it not worth while for us 
to stop and inquire whether or not we can afford 





| 


this corporation and not protect actual settlers ? 
Is it not demanded by principles of sound 
public policy that we stop and inquire whether 
we shall part forever with seventy-five million 
acres of public land without placing around 

the grant such restrictions and limitations as 
may inure to the benelit of the great masses 
of the people? Will the people who sent us 
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at this hour to make this vast grant of land to | 
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here justify the Representatives of either polit 
ical party in this lavish expenditure of the 
public domain, trampling into the very dust 
all the professions which have ever been made 
to the people in the political conventions held 
by either of the parties represented in this 
House? 

Now, sir, let me say to some of my Repub 
lican friends who stand up here so persistently 


| preaching economy in the ears of the people, 


let me say to the chairman of the Committee 


| on Appropriations, and the chairman of the 
| Committee of Ways and Means, whoare strug 


gling here to protect the interests of the peo 
ple in the expenditure of the public money, 
that no better field for true economy can be 
found, no greater service can be rendered to 
the country, than to aid the men who oppose 
this bill to fulfill the professions which we have 
made in our political conventions when we 
declared in favor of the homestead law and ot 
a liberal land policy. But yet, sir, standing 


| up here, as gentlemen do, disputing for hours 


and days about the expenditure of a few thou 
sand dollars, they come here now, and with 
a gravity which provokes a smile, tell us that 
we shall have two hours and a half to discuss 
a proposition which proposes to give away 


$500,000,000 worth of the best portion of th: 


American continent in fee simple forever, and 


| with no protection to prevent it from passing 


into the hands of monopolists and speculators. 
Is this the return the people have the right to 


| expect from your professions of economy? 


Sir, as an humble member of this House, 


| representing a constituency in a new section of 


the country of nearly half a million, standing 


| hereas I doin favor of the system of land grants 


|| torailroads, provided the lands so granted are in 
ern bank of Lake Superior? If these men had |) 


reasonable limits and are restricted to be sold 
to actual settlers at $2 50 per acre, I protest, in 


| behalf of my constituents, against this most 


extraordinary, this most reckless, this most out- 
rageous proposition to plunder the public Treas 
ury, rob the hardy pioneer of his rights, and 


falsify all the professions we have ever made as 


a party to the people, whose servants we are. 
[ have not assumed by any means, nor do I 
propose to assume, the prerogative of lectur 
ing the members of this House, either upon 
the one side or the other. I have read the 
platforms adopted by the Republican party on 
this question of the public lands, and have 
believed heretofore that they meant something, 
and believe now that they mean something, so 
far as the masses of the people are concerned. 
The people may be betrayed on this floor, but 
they will know it and will speak at the ballot- 
box in tones that will not be mistaken. I hav: 
also read the platforms upon this subject here 
tofore adopted by the Democratic party. | 
remember that the last national convention of 
that party, which assembled in the eity of New 
York for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President, placed in their 
platform a plank in favor of cheap lands, and 
against the absorption by land monopolies ot 
the public domain. Now were those platform: 
put forth to the American people simply for the 
purpose of securing votes for the candidates o! 
the respective parties? Are they to be treated 
to-day as a cheat and adelusion? Ordidthey 
mean something when passed by your conven 
tions and submitted to the people ? 

Mr. Speaker, this bill may secure the vote 
of a majority of this House. But 1 should fee! 
to the latest day of my life that I had failed in 
my duty as one of the humblest Representativ« 


of an American constituency if I did not ente: 


here and now my solemn protest, and if I did 
not expose the extravagance of this measure. 
In view of these various declarations of poli! 
ical parties made in convention, to which | have 
referred, there can be no good excuse for any 
body in voting for it. All over this country, 
in the great organs of public opinion of both 








| oa aie 
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»arties, much is said of the corruption of legis- 
tion. Sir, I have never been a believer, nor 


im [| now, in these insinuations which we read 
inily in the newspapers of the land. ButIam 
ot prepared tO say, In view of the purport of 
his bill, in view of the interest manifested to 
‘ure its passage without amendment, without 
-striction, and without limitation; in view of 
his ignoring of the rights of the great masses 
if the people to obtain homes upon these 
ands, I am not prepared to say that there is 
iot some show of reason at least for the course 
if the newspapers who charge these things in 
connection ~ith great measures of legislation. 
Sir, it is certain that the passage of this bill 
is not necessary for the speedy construction of 
this road. If these men who hold this fran- 
chise have any disposition in good faith to con- 
struct it as a legitimate business enterprise 
they have aid enough, and more than enough, 
already, and let them commence the work. 
What better testimony can we have on this 
point than the report of the first board of 
directors of this company, as follows: 
“To construct this road Congress, by an act of the 
ist se sion, made a most nunificent grantof twenty 
juare miles of land, or twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred acres for each mile of the road through Wiscon- 
in, Minnesota, and Oregon; and forty square miles, 
r twenty-five thousand six hundred acres for each 
inile of the road through Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
und Washington Territories; making an aggregate 
of forty-seven million three hundred and sixty -thou- 
sand acres for the whole grant. ; 
Cheselands, when the road shall be built and the 
business fairly started, including town and station 
ites, would certainly average ten dollars per acre, 
raking the sum of $478,600,000, Supposing the con- 
truction of the road should cost $60,000 per mile, the 
entire cost at this rate would be $120,000,000, leaving 
to theshare-holders an excess of clear profitfrom the 
jands alone of $553,600,000, This estimate of $60,000 
per mile as the cost of the road was liberal, in view 


of the vast quantities of material for its construction | 


found along the route, including exhaustless mines 
of iron of the best quality, which could be turned 
into rails; and the estimate at ten dollars per acre 
as the value of the land is reasonable when those 
junds are compared with the grant made for the con- 
truction of the [Illinois Central railroad. 

* The lands grantedto thiscompany have not been 
culled and selected, but are emphatically new lands, 
while the Illinois grant was of lands which had been 
many yearsinthe market, much of them having been 
graded down to twelve anda half cents per acre; yet 


10 sooner was the road completed than those shilling 
jands at once rose in value to twenty, thirty, fifty, 


roads alone. ‘The grant to this northern road 
already has been estimated by good authority 
as containing ** sixteen thousand square miles 


| more than the entire area of England and 


Wales;’’ and all the grants made have been 
estimated by Commissioner Wilson as ‘‘ equal 
to the combined area of Great Britain and 
France, and exceeding that of Spain, Italy, 
and Swiizerland.’’ 

Sir, it is of this extravagant abuse of power 
on the part of Congress that the people of this 
country have aright to complain. If you will 
examine the facts and the figures more elab- 
orately than I have here time to present, if 
you take into view the future of this country, 


which in thirty years from the present time || 


will, according to the best estimates, contain 
more than one hundred million people, if you 
take into account the vast resources of our 
land, every thoughtful man ought to stop and 
pause before sanctioning this extravagance, 
when it is in our power to establish proper 
limitations. 

Mr. Speaker, when this bill was last before 


' the House I had the honor to submit, accord- 


ing to the understanding at that time that the 


largest liberty should be allowed for offering | 
amendments, an amendment to which I desire 


fora moment to call the attention of the House, 


| for | believe that by its provisions every essen- 


tial feature of monopoly and speculation in | 


connection with this land-grant business would 
be utterly destroyed, while at the same time 
no serious blow would be inflicted upon the 
company owning this franchise. My amend- 


_ment does not differ from that offered by the 


| gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Haw ey] so far | 
as regards the limitation as to the sale of lands | 
to actual settlers in tracts of one hundred and | 


| It only differs in its details. 


sixty acres to each settler at $2 50 per acre. 
It provides, in 


| the first place, that the land granted to the 


sud even one hundred dollars per acre; and from | 


them that road was now in successful operation. 


* With perseverance and energy, backed by the 
means at their command, this road could easily be | 


completed and in full operation, with a telegraph 
wccompanying it, withinseven years; and at thisrate, 
costing, as already estimated, $120,000,000, the pro- 


company shall be immediately opened to set- 
tlement. In other words, if this bill become 


_a law, the settlers can at once go upon the 


land with the certain assurance that when the 


| road shall be built, whether next month or next 


year, they shall have the title to the land they 
occupy at $2 50 per acre. 
ther that— 

When the company shall file with the Secretary 


of the Interior the certificate of the Governorof the 
State or Territory in which said road is located that 


| any twenty consecutive miles of said road have been 


ceeds of the lands would yield to the share-holders, 


aiter reimbursing the whole of the original outlay, 


more than one hundred per cent. upon the capital, 


leaving out of view the earnings of the road.” 


With such ample franchises there is no excuse | 


for this last demand, this unwarrantable claim. 
lt ought to be repudiated by the Representa- 


tives of the people, as it will be repudiated by | 


the people themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, if we turn to the statistics in 
connection with this question of granting lands 
to aid in the construction of railroads, we will 
find cause for great alarm at the rapidity with 
which this business has been going on without 
proper restrictions for the last six or seven 
years. 
the action of this House. The treaty-making 
power, conferred by the Constitution upon the 


And it has been going on not alone by | 


other branch of Congress and upon the Exec: | 


utive, has during the past few years been so | 


far prostituted, so far misused and abused, that 
vast bodies of the public lands which, under a 
true and just rule belong to the people, have 


been handed over, in defiance of the Constitu- | 


tion, to the greedy speculators in our great | 


financial centers, and to their aiders and abet- 
tors in the new States where these 
situated, 

But to the facts connected with our legisla- 
tion outside of this treaty business. Of the one 
hundred and eighty-two million acres given to 
railroads one hundred and twenty-four million 


lands are | 


t 
| 


completed in a good, substantial, and workmunlike 
manner, the Secretary of the Laterior shall there- 
upon direct the proper district land officers to give 
public notice to all actual settlers under the provis- 
ions of this act, residing on the granted lands oppo- 
site to and conterminous with said completed section, 
to make proof and payment to the district land offi- 
cers for their claims within six months from the date 


| of said notice. 
The officers of the nearest land office do | 


the whole business without cost to the com- 
pany, and the company can have no power 
over these lands so as to take them out of the 
control of the natural currents of emigra- 
tion or in placing any sort of cloud upon the 
title. But you may ask, how is this provision 


'to be enforced? The amendment provides 


that if the settlers do not come forward and 
yay for their.lands within a given time the 
th shall then be patented to the company. 
‘Thus, on the completion of each section of 
twenty miles, the company will either receive 
$2 50 per acre from the settlers along the line 
of the road or will have the title conveyed to 
themselves. Thus the rights of the road and 
the rights of the people are fully secured, and 


with this done | am willing to vote to give 


reasonable grants to important roads in the 
new States and in the Territories. 

I believe that a provision of this kind is 
worthy the attention of this House. I believe 
the time has come when we cannot afford to 
grant away without limitation or restriction this 
vast patrimony of the people. It is true, sir, 


acres have been given to the various Pacific || we who oceupy seats in this Congress may 


It is provided fur- | 
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| occupy these seats, even in the next Con 
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have power to do it, but Ido not think i ;. 
necessary to say that those who shall hereaf;,., 

g ss 
will not have the fool-hardiness. in the ma of 
the people of the country, to grant extrays, 
gantly the public lands for these purposes wit), 
out the recognition of the rights of actual ce. 
tlers demanded by my amendment and gy: 
tained by every sound principle of expedieye, 
and pubiie policy. 

Mr. Speaker, a few more words, and I hay. 
done. Lam not opposed, as I have said befor, 
to granting lands to aid in the construction of 
railroads with proper limitations such as I haye 
indicated. With these limitations you can dy 
much to continue the development of the new 
sections of this continent. You can continue 
to develop the agricultural wealth and the mip. 
eral resources of the country; thus adding iy 
our national wealth, power, and prosperity, 
By these limitations you can accelerate ani 
increase the vast immigration which to-day js 
tending in such great numbers toward ‘ihe 
shores of the Pacific. With these limitations 
the laboring men of the country, the poor meg 
who throng our great cities and the over. 
crowded States of the Kast, can go out upon 
the frontiers and join in the development of 
the national power, in the assured certainty 
that they will have the right, at a nominal 
price, to secure for themselves a substantial 
and comfortable home. But if you continue 
this unrestricted system of land grants; if you 
thus foster this system of monopolies; if you 
throw doubt and uncertainty on the title to 
great tracts of the public lands by doubtful 
legislation, you will, sir, retard that immigra 
tion which would otherwise flow toward thai 
beautiful country and accelerate in so great a 
degree the glory and the grandeur of America: 
civilization. be liberal, if you please, with 
the capital which seeks investment in all leg: 
imate works of internal improvement, aud | 
will join you in it; but you ought not to crus! 
out, as proposed in the bill you are abou 
to pass, the rights of the people at large, tle 
farmers, the mechanics, and all the toiling 
millions of the land. I resist this usurpation 
by voice and vote, and appeal to an intelligeu! 
constituency for justification. The people | 
represent will sustain a liberal policy on this 
question; but they will oppose in this, as in al 
other legislation, extravagance and injustice. 





Soldiers and Sailors of War of 1512. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. W. WILLARD, 
OF VERMONT, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 28, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the bill 


(H. R. No. 1829) granting pensions to certain soldier 
and sailors of the war of 182— 


Mr. WILLARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: If the House will give me 
their attention for a few minutes I will state the 
reasons which influenced the majority of the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions and War 
of 1812 to report this bill in its present form. | 

In the first place the committee took the bil 
which passed the House during the last Cou: 
gress, together with the amendments to tha 
bill which were adopted by the Senate, This 
bill, now under consideration, is substantially 
that House bill as modified by the Senate 
amendments thereto. The object of the cou: 
mittee in adopting this modified form of the 
bill, which was acted upon by the Fortieth Cov 
gress, was to make our action as acceptable * 
possible to the Senate, inasmuch as the pri’ 
cipal difficulty in passing any bill of this nature 
will probably be found at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

The bill now before the House proposes t 
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. with certain exceptions, all surviving | 
ore and sailors who served three months 
ore in the Army or Navy of the United 
-< during the war of 1812. I have made 
states GUE, : . : 
inquiries and investigation as I have been 
to. to get at, if possible, some estimate 
-proximating to the actual fact of the number 
 ersons Who would receive a pension under 
‘provisions of this bill if it should be enacted 
oa law; but lam obliged to confess that 
, results 1 have reached have not been at all 
factory to myself, and I cannot expect 
+ the information [ shall give the House 
‘| aid gentlemen much in arriving at a correct 
ment respecting the merits of this measure. 
il however, as briefly as possible, submit 
at information I have obtained, and the con- 
‘ons to which I have come after such con- 
ration as 1 have been able to give to these 
cts. Inanswer to inquiries made by me the 
(ommissioner of Pensions sent to me the fol- 
ving letter : 
‘= 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Pension OFFICE, WasuineTon, D. C., 
May 19, 1870. 
<p: In compliance with your request of the 17th | 
int, to state what evidence this office has as to | 
number of soldiers in the war of 1812 who served | 
ee months or more; the number of those soldiers 
itheir widows now surviving, and how many pen- 
gers are DOW drawing pensions for services in that 
-[ have the honor to submit that the official 
is of the War and Navy Departments show the 
umber of soldiers and length of their service to 
e been as follows: ’ . 
- <i served twelve months in the regular Navy. 
.,i86 served twelve months in the regular Army. 
iy served twelve months in the militia. 
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in 1859 is estimated at 198,619. Number of 
widows 41,378, making a total of 239,997. This 
number is nearly 28,000 more than the. num- 
ber of bounty-land warrants issued under the 
laws of 1850-55 to these soldiers and sailors 
and their widows and minor children, as well 
as to the survivors of those who served in all 
the Indian wars since 1799; for the Commis- 
sioner states the number of warrants to be 
212,000. Itisto be remembered, also, that the 
great majority of these land warrants were 
issued soon after 1850, and nearly all of them 
before 1857. Besides, the acts granting the 
bounty land were so comprehensive in their 
terms, that, for the purposes of this discussion, 
it may be assumed that the number of soldiers 
and sailors of the war of 1812 who did not 
come within its provisions was so small that 
no material error will be committed by leaving 
that number entirely out of the calculation. 
Instead, then, of there being almost two hun- 
dred and forty thousand soldiers, sailors, and 
vidows surviving in 1859, there must have 
been, exciusive of those who served in the 
Indian wars, many less than two hundred 
thousand then surviving; indeed, one hundred 
and fifty thousand would probably be a large 


| estimate, or, exclusive of widows, perhaps 


| one hundred and thirty thousand. But this 
number must yet be reduced by more than one 


"5 served six months, but less than twelve months || 


in the militia. 

{3 served three months, but less than six months 
in the militia. 

7 served one month, but less than three months 
in the militia. 


| thar 


half to get the number of soldiers and sailors 
then surviving, who had served more than 
three months. Sixty thousand would be much 
nearer thetrue number, in my judgment, of these | 
survivors in 1859, than 96,042, the estimate of 
the Commissioner; and of this number not more 
one third, and probably not more than 


| one quarter, now survive ; and these survivors 


200 served less than one month, but some of whom || 


were in battles. 


uring the session of 1858-59 several bills were || 
re Congress to grant pensions to surviving sol- || 


: of the war of 1812, and to the surviving widows | 
those deceased, on which estimates were made | 
u elaborately prepared tables. | 

\ceording to the tables of mortality used by life | 


surance Companies it was estimated that, of the || 


al number of soldiers, 527,654, there were then sur- | 
ving 198,619, and of the widows of those deceased, | 
78; of those who served three months or more, 
2 soldiers and 20,008 widows. 
in support of this estimate it may be cited that, | 
ander the acts of 1850 and 1855, granting bounty land | 

) the soldiers of the war of 1812 and the Indian | 
vars, and their widows, conditioned that the length | 

{ the service was fourteen days and upward, 212,000 | 
eceived land warrants, | 

Uf the 278,011 officers and soldiers who served in | 
the revolutionary war pensions were granted for | 

rvice not less than six months to 55,110 officers and 

ildiers and 38,559 widows. 

{n 1858, over seventy years after the close of the 
rar of the Revolution, there were 4,200 widows sur- 

iVingas pensioners. By the application of thesame 

ile to the widows of the soldiers of the war of 1812 

iere Would be surviving in 1885, 14,000 widows. 

(he pensions authorized for services in the war of | 
‘lc have been for disability from wounds received | 

(disease contracted in the service, and to the | 
vidows and children of those killed in battle, or who | 
subsequently died of wounds received, or disease 

ntracted in that service. 

the number of the former, invalids, now on the 
rolls would not probably exceed 500, and of the latter, 
widows, 300, 

Very respectfully, H. VAN AERNAM, 
Commissioner. 
llon. C. W. WitLarp, Chairman Committee of Revo- 

lutionary Pensions and War of 1812. 

lt appears from this letter that 255,150 sol- 
liers and sailors served three months or more, 
and 272,507 served less than three months. 
As the bill now before the House pensions only 


a who served three months or more, it 
Wii 
the 





that, 
uch 
lhe 
) : 2 a = . . . 
Pensions in 1858-59 of the number of these 
‘Idiers then surviving was undoubtedly much 


as served ‘‘consecutively’’ three months. 


‘oo large, as I think I can conclusively show. 


| tions to the officers who are to take the census | 
during the coming summer directions to take | 
statistics in respect to the surviving soldiers | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
it 
| 


will average nearly, if not quite, eighty years 
of age. 
But I will institute another comparison. 
There were 278,011 officers and soldiers who | 
served in the war of the Revolution. Of this | 
number there were on the pension-rolls in 1838, 
fifty-five years after the close of that war, 
24,630, or less than one eleventh of the whole 
number. ‘The same ratio of mortality would 
leave only about twenty-one thousand soldiers 
and sailors to receive the benefit of this bill. | 
By resorting to the best mortality tables in this 
caleulation substantially the same result is 
reached; and it is difficult to come to any 


other conclusion than that from fifteen to 


twenty thousand soldiers and sailors of the war | 


of 1812 are yet living; and with the excep- 


tions mentioned in the bill they will be entitled 


to the benefits of this act. Now, if we put the | 


number of survivors who will get pensions by 
this bill, ifit becomes alaw, at the highest num- 
ber Lhave named, twenty thousand, $2,000,000 
per year willbe required to pay these pensions. 
If the number is found to be fifteen thousand 
it will take $1,500,000 annually for that pur- 
pose. 

And here I take occasion to say that many 
weeks since the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions and War of 1812 reported to the 
House a joint resolution requiring the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to include in his instruc- 


and sailors of the war of 1812. That resolu- 
tion passed the House almost unanimously, and 


| went to the Senate, and it met with no oppo- 
| sition in that body ; 
| would, as a result of that measure, be placed 
apply only to such as may now survive of || 
255,150; and even to a less number than || 
as the benefits of the bill are limited to | 


and I hoped that Congress 


early next session in possession of facts enabling 
us to form an intelligent opinion as to the num- 
ber of survivors of the war of 1812. The Sen- 


|| ate, however, attached the resolution to a bill 
esimate made by the Commissioner of | 


which had also passed this House, reported 


| from the select Committee on the Ninth Cen- 
| sus, which rendered it necessary to return the 


measure to us, when a committee of conference 


ne number of soldiers and sailors surviving || on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses was 
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appointed. When the conference committee 
| came to consider that bill, although there had 
been no disagreement between the two Houses 
in regard to the object of the joint resolution 
to which | have referred, the committee struck 
out the provision on which the two Houses had 
.agreed, and then fixed the rest of the bill to 
suit themselves. The report of the committee 
| of conference came in here, and went through 
| as conference reports generally go through, 
| without discussion, and almost without obser 
| vation, not halfa dozen members knowing what 
had been done; and the six men constituting 


| that committee thus defeated the expressed 


purpose of a decided majority of both Houses 
of Congress, and we shall be left hereafter, as 
we have been hitherto, without any accurate 
data to go upon in respect to the number of 
| the survivors of the war of 1812. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the 
| tleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WILLARD. Ihave but little time left. 
| Mr. GARFPIELD, of Ohio. I want but a few 
| minutes. 

| Mr. WILLARD. I will yield to the gentle- 
| man from Ohio, [Mr. Garrietp,]| who | sup- 
| pose wants to say something about the conter- 
ence report. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I desire to say 
that it was utterly impossible to agree in that 
matter inthe committee of conference, and i 
wish to say further that in the census bill 
which passed the House, and which the Senate 
amended, there was no clause as it passed this 
House relating to the soldiers of the war of 
1812. That was in another bill. The case 
does not stand as if it were in the bill actu- 
ally passed by the House. I ought further to 
remark that the records of the War Depart 
ment, as was urged in the committee of confer- 
ence, show all that is necessary on this subject. 
lt would have been utterly vain and valueless 
if we had attempted to get, in the manner 
suggested, the data on which to base claims of 
this kind. 

Mr. WILLARD. That does not alter but 
admits the fact that the conference committee 
struck out of the bill the only part of it to 
which both Houses had agreed. 

Mr. PAINE. I would like to saya word in 
reference to that conference report. 

Mr. WILLARD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PAINE. I understand the gentleman 
from Vermont to say that, in consequence of 
\| the conference committee striking out that 
feature of the bill, he is compelled to present 
this bill without the information which would 
\| have been furnished in that way. I ask him 
\| whether, if the bill had remained in its original 
shape, it would have given him any inform- 
ation? 

Mr. WILLARD. I think the gentleman 
misunderstood whatI said. I said that the com- 
| mittee were without any accurate or reliable 
data, and by the killing of that proposition 
| they and Congress are and will be left without 
these valuable statistics. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I was remarking that this 
bill would pension probably from fifteen to 
twenty thousand men. I know that the chair 
man of the Pension Committee of the Senate, 
when a bill of this kind was before that body 
in the last Congress, estimated that it would 
|| pension only about five thousand; but in my 

judgment that was quite too low an esti 
\| mate. In this connection I call attention to 
\| the amendment proposing to give pensious to 
\| the widows of those soldiers of the war of 1512 
|} who have died, provided they were married 
before or during the war. How many of tliese 
! 


gen- 








| 





widows are surviving it is quite impossible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy, or even 
| to guess. The amendment, if adopted, would 
|| undoubtedly add a considerable number, prob 
ably several thousand, to the pension roll, 
and in my judgment it would very seriously 


| 


‘ 
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endanger the passage of the billin the other 
heanch If we desire to get the 
bill through both Houses of Congress it is 
unwise to lond it unnecessarily. 


of Congress. 


Any gen- | 


tleman on this floor who desires to have the | 
widows pensioned can propose a separate bill | 


to that effect, and the committee will consider 
it. After the report of the committee the 
House can, if it chooses, pass such a bill and 
end it to the Senate as an independent prop- 
osition. Bat let us not load this bill with any 
amendment of that kind, and thus seriously 
endanger its passage. 

Allow me now to say a word in respect to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Wrxans,] my colleague on the 
committee. He proposes to strike out the 
following words: 


a 


And who at no time during the late rebellion | 


against the authority of the United States, adhered 
to the cause of the enemies of the Government, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort, or exercised the functions 
of any oflice whatever under any authority or pre- 
tended authority in hostility to the United States, 
ind who shall take aud subscribe an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States. 

This provision of the bill is less objection- 
able to those who, like my friend from Ohio, 
desire to have no reduction of this sort, than 
was the provision in the bill passed at the last 
Congress. ‘That provision required each of 
these soldiers to take the test-oath, and thereby 


to declare that they never sympathized with the | 


rebellion. Now, this bill was drawn with con- 
siderable care inthis particular, with the object 
of making it as mild and as little offensive as 
possible, and no more exclusive than is fairly 
necessary, and yet make a proper distinction 
between those who were loyal and those who 
were disloyal during the late rebellion. 
bill provides that the persons receiving these 


pensions shall not at any time during the late | 


rebellion have ‘* adhered ’’—which is of course 
a voluntary act—to the enemies of the Govern- 
ment. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose 
that this phraseology would include an old 


soldier who, residing in Tennessee, Louisiana, | 


or any other southern State, was during the 
rebellion simply quiet, submitting to the powers 
that were in authority there. But it will em- 
brace those who gave their adherence, their 
active, voluntary support to the rebellion. 

The clause also provides that these pension 
ers ** shall not have exercised the functions of 
any office whatever under any authority or 
pretended authority in hostility to the United 
States.’’ It seems to me that there can be no 
objection to these provisions unless we are will- 
ing to allow this pension to the soldiers of the 
war of 1812, North and South, whatever may 
have been their active sympathies during the 
late rebellion. 
bill to be a recognition on the part of Congress 
and the people of the services rendered to the 
country in the war of 1812 by these old soldiers. 
But if any of these veterans so far forgot the 
patriotism which animated them in that war 
with Great Britain as to adhere to the cause of 
the enemies of their country, giving them aid 
and comfort in the recent attempt of traitors 
to destroy this Government, they have no right 
now to ask or expect that this Congress will 


overlook this later offense against the flag in | 
The 


their recollection of the former service. 
soldier of the war of 1812 who adhered to the 
enemies of the Government during the late 
rebellion has by that act forfeited any right to 
the bounty proposed by this legislation, and 
should not be included in its benefits. Wesay 
by this bill that we do not believe this Govern- 
ment and this people are under any obligation 
to continuetheir reverence for or give pensions 
to that class of soldiers after they gave in their 
adherence to the rebellion against the Govern- 
ment. 

Let me say one word more, which occurs to 
me in this connection, in respect to the propo- 


The | 


| understand the object of this | 


——— 
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sition to give this pension to the widows of | 
these soldiers. As I understand, the theory | 
upon which a pension is usually given to a 

widow is that she has been deprived of her | 
support by reason ofher husband's having been 

inthe Army. When she lost her husband in 

the war, or he died by reason of injuries re- 

ceived while in the service, the Government 

recognizes its obligation to make some provision 

for her support; but I do not understand that 

any provision or recognition of obligation of 

the kind contemplated by this bill is due at 

all to the widows of soldiers. It isarecognition 

of services personal to the soldiers themselves, 

and does not reach to their widows or their | 
heirs, and ittherefore seemsto me out of place | 
for the widows of these soldiers to be pensioned 
by this bill. I now ask for a vote. 


Fifteenth Amendment. 


SPEECIL OF THON. J. S. SMITH, 
OF OREGON, 

In roe Louse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1870, 


| On the bill (AI. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of 


citizens of the United States to vote in the several 

States of this Union, and for other purposes. ' 

Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, Ido 
not oppose this bill because [ am unwilling that 
all citizens of the United States shall be pro- 
tected in the right to vote, nor because I am 
unwilling that persons who may seek to deprive 
them of that right by violence or fraud shall be 
punished by the infliction of reasonable penal- 
ties by a proper tribunal; but because it con- 
fers on the Federal courts jurisdiction over a 
large class of cases which properly belong to 
the State courts ; because it provides for a vast 
increase of Iederal officers and imposes cruel 


and unusual punishments on the people, and || 
subjects them to harassing and expensive liti- || 


gation, and to oppression and extortion in vari- 
ous ways. I conscientiously and persistently 
opposed the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, believing that the 
question of suffrage had been wisely left to the 
States by the framers of that instrument, and | 
that there it ought to be left; and further 
believing that the negro population of the South, 
just escaping from the degradation and ignor- 
ance incident to a state of slavery, were not | 
qualified to use the ballot with safety to the 
nation or advantage to themselves or to the 
communities of which they form a part. 

I fully believed that to give them the right 
to vote by congressional enactment, constitu- 


tional amendment, or in any other way than by || 


the voluntary action of the people of the States 
in which they live would antagonize the two 
races and lead to widespread and long contin- 
ued disorderand contention. Events have jus- 
tified that belief. The folly of forcing uegro 
suffrage on an unwilling people is demonstrated 
by the condition of the South at this time and 
by your voluminous legislation on the subject. 
Law after law has been enacted, amendment 
after amendment has been made to both law 
and Constitution; carpet-baggers and scala- 
wags, soldiers and Freedmen’s Bureau officers 
have been called into and continued in your 
service for five years, and yet by your own 
showing there is more bitterness and antag- 
onism between the races than ever before, and 
more hostility to your plan of reconstruction 
to-day than when it was first proposed. The 
necessity for any such legislation as the bill 
now under consideration, if such necessity 
exists, is a humiliating proof of the folly and 
wickedness of your attempt. 

No civilized people not aden to desperation 
and madness by long-continued injustice and 
insult ever required to be restrained by such a | 


bill of abominations as this, and no wise states- |! the States have had exclusive jurisdiction ove! 


|| this bill. 


|| takes to set up a government of force 





GLOBE. 
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| man would ever expect any good toc 
such: legislation, no matter what might be tha 
occasion forit. Sir, if the people of the a 
or any part of the country need such « |... 
as this law will not save them: they are pac 
being legislated for; they are fit subjects fy, 
the knout of the autocrat or the bow-strine of 
'the bashaw. But, sir, there is no necessity fr 

It assumes that there is no eis 
any respect for law in the country, and under. 


Ome froy, 


& lay 


tradistinguished from a government of 
Restore to the people of every part of a 
country the right to make their own laws ay) 
to elect their own officers, and they will respo,: 
the one and obey the other. Remove ever 
restraint imposed upon them by partisan ma 
lignity and corruption, and they will requir 
/no mercenary informers or paid prosecutor; 
or greedy Federal officials to secure the righ; 
of the humblest citizen or to bring to justic 
the strongest offenders. Unjust and unpopula 
laws cannot be enforced in a free country, » 
| matter how heavy the penalties attached 4, 
their violation, or how numerous the officer: 
intrusted with their execution ; while just law: 
made by the people for their own governmen 
| and protection enforce themselves, with rare 
exceptions, by the mere force of public ser 
tument. 
Let Congress cease to meddle with the do 
mestie affairs of the States, give up tinkering 
at the Constitution, and confine its action t. 


Our 


| its legitimate and constitutional functions and 


duties, and we shall soon hear the last of 
internal commotion and discord. Peace tha’ 
will not depend upon the presence of bayonet: 
| for its continuance will once more prevail ai! 
' over the land, and our laws, like a well-fittir 

| garment, will protect us from injury witho 
galling us by their restraint. 

Sir, 1 repeat if I believed there was any 
necessity for the passage of this bill I shou 
despair of my country. It cannot be enforce: 
and ought not to be enforced ; but the attem, 
to enforce it will result in strife and confusio: 
if not bloodshed; and I venture the predictio 
that many who vote for it to-day will be glai 
of an opportunity to vote for its repeal. |! 
objectional features are so numerous that | 
cannot refer to them all, nor to any of them, 
at much length. 

The point has been made with unanswerable 
force in the other end of the Capitol that ins 
far as it undertakes to punish private citizens 
not acting under color of Federal or State au- 
thority, it goes altogether beyond the power 


|| given to Congress by the fifteenth amendment. 


‘That amendment is in the following language: 


“Sxction 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by t! 
United States, or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.’’ 

This is a prohibition on Congress and the 
States against depriving citizens of the United 
States of the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. Th 
power to punish private citizens for infractions 
of the election laws or interference with the 
rights of others is not touched by it at all. That 
remains where it was before, with the States, 
and no human ingenuity can torture these few 
plain, simple words so as to make them conie! 
upon Congress any power except to enforce 
the amendment against the States and persons 
acting under State or Federal authority. Ths' 
proposition is too plain for argument, and ! 
will not dwell upon it. a 

But this bill, if passed and enforced, will effec’ 
an entire and most pernicious revolution |" 
the practice of the Government, one fraught 
with danger to every citizen and subversive 0! 
liberty. 

Ever since the foundation of our Governmen! 
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nestion of suffrage, to determine who 


| have the right to vote, how that right 
1 be exercised and protected, and how 


hy whom any interference with it should be 
l ue ae 

onth amendment made some change. It 
negro to the voting population, but, 





termine 
‘sed and how its infractions should be 
shed. Congress now undertakes to determ- 
what shall be considered an infraction of 
+ richt and how it shall be punished, and in 
-eymbersome and multifarious provisions of 


. pill creates new crimes hitherto unknown to | 


jaws of the country, affixes cruel and cumu- 
tive pe ialties to their commission, makes it 
interest of corrupt, bad men to entrap 
‘+r neighbors into, and accuse them of the 


» seen, left the people of the States | 
how the right to vote should be | 


1, Allthis is reversed by this bill. The | 


wepetration of those crimes, and secures them | 


ward at the expense of their victims for 

oeuring their conviction. 

'y give them every facility for success it is 
vided that only the Federal courts shal 
ve jurisdiction of all such cases. What a 
Jution is here? And yet gentlemen on the 
er side say this is all right. 

(he gentleman from New York, { Mr. Davis, ] 
; well-feigned astonishment, asks what dif- 

renee it makes. Why should good citizens 
rthe Federal courts? His precise language 

as follows: 

Is it not wise for Congress in enforcing the pro- 

: of the Constitution to use its own instru- 


‘alities and to resort toits own courts? Is there 





ttooclosely? Do you fear the Federal courts 

re than the State courts? Why isit you prefer 
State courts? Why isit the Democratic party 
: all the while the shield and cover of the State 
; aguinst conduct in reference to which the 
est Democrat dare not face his own fellow-citi- 





na jury ina Federal court? When you an- 
mé question you will have answered the | 
tion whether it be better to leave the execution 





1ese provisions to the instrumentalities of the 
leral Government or leave them to the States.’’ 





t retort, why does he and his friends 
ar to trust State courts and officers? Is the 
sumption of this bill true, that Federal judges 

ind Federal officials generally are more virtu- 


; or trustworthy than those of the States? | 


hat doctrine is equally new, dangerous, and 
false. Only a bad cause requires such sup- 
rt. Butcan the gentleman be serious in his 
nguiry? He a member of the American Con- 
gress, for many years an eminent New York 
idge, aman of mature mind and ripe expe- 
nee, and ask why the people should prefer 
) be tried for alleged offenses before their local 
ts? [I am astonished at the inquiry. It 
s pregnant with a meaning that is alarming. 
it suggests the same idea that this bill sug- 
rests, that much of the recent legislation of 
Vongress suggests, that, in the opinion of the 
‘ominant party, State courts, State laws, State 
constitutions, State institutions are of no value, 
are Only obstructions, to be done away with as 
peedily as possible. 

Why prefer State courts to Federal? Why 
not extend the inquiry? Why not ask why we 
preter to have laws made by our State Legis- 
atures rather than by Congress, administered 

y our Governors rather than by the President, 
construed by our own courts rather than by 
Vongress or Federal courts? Why not do away 
with the State courts and State organizations 
aitogether? Every argument against the pref- 
erence of the people for their State courts ap- 


ples with equal force to all State institutions | 


wnd tends to justify their subversion. 
the question indicates both contempt for 
‘he whole machinery of State government and 
profound ignorance of the love which every 
patriotic, intelligent American feels for his State 
sovernment. It has hitherto been both his 
*curity and his pride. It is still his hope, 
and when it is overthrown all of liberty is lost. 
41st Cone. 2p Srss.—No. 
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rthat the Federal courts will scrutinize your | 





| example. 
| constituents whetherthey live under laws made 
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Liftec nth Amendment—Mr. Smith. 


What difference, indeed, between State and 
ederal authority. Take my own State for 


Does it make no difference to my 


by their own representatives, all of whom are 
elected by themselves, responsible to them, and 
whose mistakes they can easily remedy by new 
elections, or whether they live under laws en- 
acted here more than three thousand miles 
away by a body in which they have one Repre- 
sentative, and whose enactments, no matter 
how much opposed to their wishes or inter- 
ests, so far as their power over them is con- 


cerned, are like the laws of the ‘* Medes and | 


Persians,’’ without change. 


GLOBE. 
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Ho. ov Reps. 


ell me not, sir, it makes 


no difference 


| whether our laws are made by Congress or by 


our State Legislatures, whether they be admin- 
istered by our own officers or those of the Gen 


| eral Government. It makes just the difference 


Does it not matter to them whether their | 


laws are adininistered by a Governor of their 
own choice, living in their midst, responsible 


to them, and likely to consult their wishes, or | 


by a President elected by the whole mass of 
the people of this vast country, living in Wash- 
ington, knowing nothing, and perhaps caring 


| nothing about their wants or wishes? Is it 
nothing to them whether they are to be judged 


by their fellow-citizens, chosen by themselves, 
and having interests and sympathies in com- 
mon with their constituents, with the right of 
appeal reserved, to other judges of their choice, 
or whether their lives, liberty, and property 
are to depend upon the caprice, or honest 
judgment, if you please, of a judge appointed 
tor life from Washington, from whose decision 
there is no appeal, and who is as independent 
of them as he is of England’s queen? 
it not matter to them whether, when accused 


| of crime, they shall be tried by their neigh- 
| bors, selected according to their own laws, by 


officers of their choice, within convenient dis- 
tance of their homes, surrounded by friends 
and neighbors, or whether they shall be 
dragged away iundreds of miles from home 
and friends by a Federal oflicial responsible 
only to the President, to be tried by a jury of 
strangers, selected by another Iederal official, 
presided over by a [’ederal judge appointed 
not to try, but to convict; where the good 
character of the accused can avail nothing in 
his defense, and the bad character of the inter- 
ested witness who seeks to convict may not 
invalidate his testimony? 
difference to him when the trial is overand his 


Does | 


Does it make no | 


innocence established, if he beso fortunate as | 


to escape the toils and snares thrown around 
him by the hired prosecutors, whether he be 
discharged in sight of the smoke of the chim- 
ney of hishumble home or whether he be left 


| far away among strangers, with perhaps not a | 


cent in his pocket and the brand of Cain upon 


him, as one accused of crime and barely escaped || 


conviction. Is itof no consequence to his wife 
and children whether in his hour of trial they 
can minister to his wants, cheer him with their 
presence, and soothe and comfort him with 
their love and sympathy, or whether they be 
left to pine in doubt and fear in his desolate 
home while he shivers alone in the gloom of 
some far-off Federal prison? 

When in the Declaration of Independence 
Jefferson included in that terrible list of crimes 
committed by England’s king against the peo- 
ple of the Colonies the charge that he had 
‘transported us beyond seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses,’’ the reply might have been 
made, as in this case, *‘ Why object to going 
from home to betried? Why, if innocent, fear 
to face an English jury in an English court? 
Have not English courts maintained a charac- 
ter for purity and justice unsurpassed by any 
in the world?’ Ah, sir, the country and the 
world understood the difference then, and the 
people understand it now. The patriots of 1776 
were not to be cheated out of their liberties by 
any such shallow pretense as that it made no 
difference where they were tried or that only 


i the guilty had cause to fear. 





| secured or guarantied by 


| family, 


lt ‘ 
guLty O 


| him to vote ¢ 


| you to 


between security and danger, between liberty 
and despotism, between the Government as our 
fathers made it and as bitter. malignant Radical 

ism has marred and seeks to mar it. I concede, 
sir, that Federal laws and l’ederal officers an 

necessary and proper; but the theory of ow 
Government and the practice under it from its 
formation until the accession to power of the 
liepublican party left to the States all of legis 
lation and administration that did not necessa 
rily devolve upon Congress; so that Federal 
penal laws were few and their violations rare. 
Che existence of the General Government was 
only manifested by the benefits it conterred, 
and not by the burdens it imposed or the pun 
ishments it inflicted. I ederal officials were 
rarely seen, and their services seldom required 
among the people. Now they swarm every- 
where; and this bill provides for enormous 
additions to their number. No man’s fireside 
escapes their visits, no man’s business avoids 
their scrutiny, and if this bill passes no man’s 
liberty will be safe from their interference. 

Let us examine some of the provisions of 
the bill in detail. The fourth section reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if any per 
son, by force, bribery, threats, intimidation, or other 
unlawful means, shali hinder, delay, prevent, or ob 
struct, or shall combine and confederate with others 
to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen 
from doing any act required to be done to qualify 
yr from voting at any election as afor 
said, such person shall for every such offense forfeit 
und pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved 
thereby, to be recovered by an action on the case, 
with full costs and such allowance for counsel ft 
as the court shall deem just, and shall also for every 
such offense be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
on conviction thereof, be fined not less than $500, o1 
be imprisoned not less than one month and not mors 
than one year, or both, at the discretion of thecourt 

What snares are here set 
unwary? 
the vicious? 


for the feet of the 
What encouragement is given to 
Yho can tell what will constitute 
the various offenses here enumerated? Take 
any one of them, bribery for example. Will 
the giving of liberal wages for doing a pressing 
piece of work about election times, by which 
a man may be ‘hindered from doing any act 
required to be done to qualify him to vote,”’ 
constitute the offense. May a man encourage 
‘*bribe’’ him in that way, pocket your 
money, and then go and sue you for $500, and 
collect it, ‘‘ with full costs and allowance for 
counsel fees,’’ and have you fined $500 and 
imprisoned a year besides? 

What degree of warmth in argument shall 
constitute ‘‘threats’’ or ‘intimidation?’ 
What are the other 
hindering, delaying, or obstructing one in 
doing the act required? Will you be liable if 
you engage him in conversation, ask him to 
dinner, or persuade him to go hunting, fishing, 
or prospecting with you? Who can fail to see 
that there never was an election held in which 
there was any interest taken, and never can be 
one held, without the commission of the crimes 
enumerated in this and the following section 
by many persons? That section is as follows: 


‘unlawful means” of 


Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That if any per 
son shall prevent, hinder, control, or intimidate, or 
hall attempt to prevent, hinder, control, or intimi 
date any person from exercising or in exercising the 
right of suffrage, to whom the right of suffrage i 

the fifteenth amendm 

to the Constitution of the United States, by mear 
of bribery, threats, or threats of depriving such per 
son of employmentor occupation, or of ejecting sucl 
person from rented house, lands, or other propert 
or by threats of refusing to renew leases or contr 

for labor, or by threats of violence to himself or 
uch person so offending shalk be deemed 
a misdemeanor, and shall, on convictio 
thereof, be fined not less than $500, or be imprisoned 
not less than one monthand not more than one year, 





| or both, at the diseretion of the court. 








9 with ti 
r, Witth tl 


Why. « iis bill a part of the law of 
he land, with the hordes of hungry, interested 
officials provided for in the other sections prowl- 
ing about the country seeking for victims, with 
the inducements and opportunities offered to 
the mercenary and the malignant, it will not 
be safe for men to discuss political questions 


with their neighbors, or to transact the ordinary 


business of lite with each other about election 
time. It will have a tendency to breed uni- 
versal distrust and uneasiness, to encourage 


litigation, to promote the gratification of spite 
and greed of gain by unfounded accusations 
ind pro ecutions. 

ut it may be claimed that the innocent, law- 
abiding citizen will have nothing to fear; that 
that 
lawis general and comprehensive in its terms, 


only the guilty nee d tremble ; while the 


no convictions will ever be had unless an intent 
to violate it spirit and destroy the right it seeks 
to protect is clearly proven. Letussee. Sec- 
tion eight is in the following words: 
: 8. And he it further enacted, That the district 
urts of the United States, within their respective 
lixtricts, shall have, exclusively of the courts of the 


everal States, cogn) nee of allcrimes and offenses 
unmitted against the provisions of this act, and | 

ilsoconeurrently with the circuit courts of the United 
ites, of all causes, civil and criminal, arising under 

this aet, except as herein otherwise provided, and | 


thre diction hereby conterred shall be exercised 


yuri 


in contormity with the laws and practice governing | 


United States d all crimes and offenses 


ommitted ag 


eourts: ay 


ainst the 


provisions of this act may be | 


prosecuted by the indictment of a grand jury, or, in | 


and offenses not infamous, the prose- 
be either by indictment or information 


cases ol crime 
cution nas 


filed by the district attorney in a court having juris- | 


diction. 

li will be seen that every prosecution for a 
penalty or misdemeanor under the act is to be 
tried by the United States courts. In the State 
| have the honor to represent—a State larger 
than Pennsylvania and New York combined— 
there is no such court held exceptat Portland, 
on the extreme northern boundary of the State. 
lovery eitizen of the State is liable at any time 
\o be dragged from his home tothe place where 


this court is held on 


liflec nth Amendment—Mr. Smith. 


cient temptation to many persons to institute 
prosecutions without probable cause, and to 
suborn witnesses to sustain them? ‘There is 
no penalty for failure and great reward for suc- 


cess. No other Government ever gave such 


encouragement to prosecute for such indefinite | 


and trivial offenses, covering so wide a field, 
and likely to result in such multitudinous law- 


suits, and all to be tried in courts inconven- | 
. . | 
iently located and expensively conducted. But | 


is there no temptation to any one but the per- 
son claiming to be injured to prosecute with- 
out probable cause? See what a multitude of 
officers are provided for in the ninth and tenth 


sections, all directly interested in encouraging | 


and commencing prosecutions. 
Section nine is as follows: 


PERC 


9. And be ait further enacted, That the district 
ittorneys, marshals, and deputy marshals of the 
United States, the commissioners appointed by the 
‘ircuit and territorial courts of the United States, 
with powers of arresting, imprisoning, or bailing 
offenders against the laws of the United States, and 
every otheroflicer who may be specially empowered 


by the President of the United States, shall be, and | 


they are hereby, specially authorized and required, at 
the expense of the United States, to institute pro- 
ceedings against all and every person who shall vio- 
late the provisions of this act, and cause him or them 
to be arrested and imprisoned, or bailed, as the case 
may be, for trial betore such court of the United 
States or territorial court as has cognizance of the 
offenses. And with a view to afford reasonable pro- 
tection to all persons in their constitutional right to 
vote without distinction of race, color, or previous 


| condition of servitude, and to the prompt discharge 


ot the duties of this act, it shall be the duty of the 
circuit courts of the United States, and the superior 
courts of the Territories of the United States, from 
time to time to increase the number of commission- 
ers, s0 as to afford aspeedy and convenient means for 


| the arrestand examination of persons charged with a 


| violation of this act; 


and such commissioners are 
hereby authorized and required to exercise and dis- 
charge all the powers and duties conferred on them 
by this act, and the same duties with regard to offenses 
created by this act as they are authorized by law to 
exercise with regard to other offenses against the 
laws of the United States. 

Section ten provides that the commissioners 
“may appoint in writing any one or more 


|| suitable persons’’ to assist in the execution of 


person that he has committed any one of the | 


new, uncertain, obscurely-defined offenses men- 
tioned in this bill. 


* : ° . . | 
Suppose he is not convicted, grant that he is | 
innocence is | 


j that his 
clearly established at the trial, if he is a poor 
man he israined. He may be arrested to be 
taken hundreds of miles from home, when he 
; planting his crop or engaged in his harvest, 
or while his family lie sick, atany time without 
warning and without guilt, and tor what? For 
some unguarded and innocent word or act 
uttered or performed at or before some elec- 
tion for school directors or road supervisor, 
by which some negro, Chinaman, Indian, or 


entirely innocent, and 


white man was hindered from voting. What 
redress does an acquittsl secure to him ; what 





satisfaction to have his discharge and return to | 


his home to find his field unplowed, his crops | 


destroyed, or his wife or children in want or in 
the grave? Why set in motion machinery that 
may, under the control of bad men, crush and 
ruin many an unoffending citizen? Has there 
heen any such general disregard of existing 
laws as to call for or justify this sweeping 
change, or is itlikely thatthisact will be better 
observed than those under which all preceding 
elections have been held? Why not leave all 
such comparatively petty offenses, ifcommitted, 
to be tried where a man lives under State laws 
and by State oflicers, as heretofore ? 
augurate this complicated system so uncalled 


citizen ? 
Can it be claimed that there is no liability to 
abuse, that no arrests will be made without 


probable cause? The bill offers $500 reward 


Why in- | 





to any one who will make it appear that his | 


right has in any way been interfered with. 


‘an it be doubted that that sum will be sufii- | 





j 
| 


the complaint of any || 


the law, and every one of these persons may 
call on ‘‘ such portion of the land and naval 
forces of the United States or of the militia as 
may be necessary for the performance of the 
duty with which they are charged, and to in- 
sure a faithful observance of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States.”’ 

There is no limit to the number of officers 


| provided for by these two sections, and the 


President of the United States may specially 


/empower any other officer, civil or military, 


and they are all ‘specially authorized and 
required, at the expense of the United States, 
to institute proceedings,’ ‘‘to arrest, im- 
prison, or bail every person who violates the 
provisions of this act.’’ What an army is here! 
With what powers these officials are armed ! 
Wien Jeiferson, in the same immortal doc- 
ument I have just quoted, charged the British 
king with having ‘‘ erected a multitude of new 
offices and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance,’’ he had seen no abuses of that kind 
to compare either in their enormity or number 
with those provided for in this bill. Every 
precinct in every State may have its Federal 
spy and prosecutor, and every poll may be 
surrounded by a squad of soldiers at any elec- 
tion. Is there any security for the citizen, 
any guarantee forthe purity of elections under 
stch a system’? Can a country be called free 


| where such a law eXists, and where such 
for, so liable to abuse, so dangerous to the | 


powers are intrusted to swarms of irrespons- 
ible officers. 1 say irresponsible, for the 
President appoints the judge, the judge ap- 
points commissioners, the commissioners their 
subordinates, and the subordinates command 
the troops, make the arrests, and control the 
elections. Are not the dangers of the system 
infinitely greater than any likely to arise from 
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4st Cone.....2p NESS 


the remissness of State oflicers in 
the fifteenth amendment. 
But the point I was considerin 


enfor 


& 18 wheth, 


| there is danger of numerous arrests being mad 
a S aU 


by these officers without probable cause 
decide that question it is only necessa; 
inquire how they are to be paid. oe 
Section twelve gives us information 
that point. Itis here. Let me read jr. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the « 
missioners, district attorneys, the marshals 4), 
deputies, and the clerks of the said district, ¢ip.,,, 
and territorial courts shall be paid tor their ser, : 
the like fees as may be allowed to them {or sical 
services in other cases. The person or persons } = 
ized to execute the process to be issued by such 
missioners for the arrest of offenders against the). 
visions of this act shall be entitled to the usy il fe 
allowed to the marshal for an arrest for each p se 
he or they may arrest and take before any such eo, 
missioner as aforesaid, with such other fees as sa 
be deemed reasonable by such commissioner for «0. 
other additional services as may be necessarily »,. 
formed by him or them, such as attending at ¢), 
examination, keeping the prisoner in eustody, 4) 


| 


i 


th 


author 


providing him with food and lodging during his dejo, 


tion and until the final determination of suche 
missioner, and in general for performing such o}| 
duties as may be required in the premises; such fo 
to be made up in conformity with the fees usuy 
charged by the officers of the courts of justice wit 
the proper district or county as near as may be pr 
ticable, angl paid out of the Treasury of the Unites 
States on the certificate of the judge of the distro: 
within which the arrest is made, and to be recov 
able from the defendant as part of the judgment j 
case of conviction. 

They are to be paid by fees. The amow 
of their pay depends upon the amount of thei; 
work. No matter whether their victims 4, 
innocent or guilty, whether convicted or 
quitted, in either case the officer is sure of } 
pay. In case of conviction he collects his fe 
as a part of the judgment against the defend 
ant. If acquittal follows the trial he is pai 
by the United States. «Is there no danger; 


the innocent citizen in such an arrangement 


as this? 

Arrest and trial at the place where the [+ 
eral court is held may be ruin to him if fou 
innocent; certainly so if convicted; bu 
either case he brings a grist to the oilici 
mill. No arrests no pay. Many arrests man 
fees. Was ever such a system of danger «a 
wickedness devised to harass and ruin 
people of a free country and to maintain | 
idleness and encourage in mischief the hangr 
hangers-on of a political party? Is this » 
setting the wolves to guard the flock? Whe: 
we remember the kind of material from wh 
Federal appointments have been generall; 
made for the last ten years, have we not rea 
son to fear for the lambs? 

What a fat place under this law your Vu 
ted States district attorney will have. 
not required to submit accusations against | 
fellow-citizens to a grand jury. ‘That proces 
is too slow and uncertain, and gives thea 
cused too many chances of escape. 
juries are not interested in increasing the busi 


ness of the courts and multiplying fees tv: 


their officers. They are apt to have some inter 
ests and feelings in common with their fellow 


citizens, and cannot always be successfull) 
They are therefore dispensed wil) 
under this bill in the great majority of cases, 


packed. 


and the district attorney has only to file bi 
information in court to bring any citizen | 


any number of citizens from any part of b» 
district, no matter if as in Oregon it comprises 
a whole State, into the Federal court, and su! 
ject him or them to tedious and expensivr 
trials, and if possible, with the aid of othe 
interested prosecutors, deprive them of the’ 
porns and liberty, fine and imprison thew 


f this result is not reached, at any rate ‘! 
judicial mill is kept going, and the tolls a! 
plentiful and sure. 


An incident has been related to me by adis 
tinguished member of this House since this 
discussion began which beautifully illustrates 


He is 


Grand 





‘] 














Los, ({sT CONG.... D SI 
“— ‘ye principle on which prosecutions are insti- 
"1 i these courts and are likely to be con- | 
Wheth vod ynder this bill. A brewer in a neigh- | 
1S nad » State was one morning unable to open | 
& 4] cafe in which his stamps were locked up. 
veal : “i were none others to be had in the place, || 
: he had to send to New York for an 
A : xpert to open the safe it was a day or two 
mi ee he could get access to his stamps. || 
the cent for the revenue officer and told him | 
pa vets and asked him if it would be neces- 
r gery; , to suspend his business until he could || 
= oat atthe stamps. The oflicer advised him to |} 
tg > ced with his business as usual; to keep 
tthe pr account of his sules and when the safe was | 
BUal sped to cancel the proper number of stamps. 
si i, did so, honestly and fairly, but he had 
3 as yished an Opportunity for some hungry | 
als to earn some fees which was not to be || 
pe He was prosecuted, and, although the 
tody, aud is not yet disposed of, he has gone far 
nis det iwh with it to ascertain that it will cost him | 
sah an - Jess than $2,000. It isnot pretended that | 
such fe id any Wrong intention in what he did, or 
's Usui » Government was de frauded out of one 
; tego ig ut he was guilty of a technical violation 
e Unit ww, and the harpies who control its machin- 
ee scenting their plunder afar off set it in | 
eens tion with the results stated. It is true great | 
manifest injustice has been done; but 
elitist hat of that, the law has been enforced and the |} 
tof their ages of iniquity earned! | 
tims ar ire Federal officers to be deprived of pos- | 
eas sole fees; is the Juggernaut car of Federal | 
we of i enal law to be stayed in its course for the 
s his fee atimental reason that innocent citizens may | 
» defer crushed and ruined by its advance? No, 
@ is pai byno means. Let its wheels "i widened and 


s weight increg sed j lengthen its ropes and 
iiply the numbers of those who draw it, 
t do not forget that you may yourselves fall 


langer 
ngement 


the F is track and share the fate you intended for 
if fou oer | ; ; ; 
:. lhe incitements to wrong-doing which this | 
; ai | affords cannot fail to lead to many such 


“a vicked prosecutions as the one mentioned, 


ao What a blessing the fifteenth amendment is 
ruin sely lO prove to the Ameri ‘ap people. If this 
alata ° ‘appropriate legislation ’’ to enforce it is rel- 
e hung hed by them we shall soon have more of the 
hie S ame sort. If it could only be so arranged 
? Wh s to have the district jadges share the fees 


ee nt ait. a ve 
iis a system would be about perfect, and every 





sanare ossible indueement to promote litigation 
ak tee md harass the people would be supplied. It 
ild greatly facilitate and simplify the pro- 

sith: ceedings and multiply convictions to have the 
vie petit juries dispensed with also; but then as a 
or ary nan is severely punished by being taken from 
. proces is business and home for weeks and put to 
ie (he expense of a trial in a remote part of the 
Grand mnty , and as the fees do not depend on con- 
ie has viction, thatis not very important. Especially 
Pe foe s under existing laws the marshal selects the 


yme intel 
ir fellow 


ecessiulls 


iries, and by this bill all negroes, Chinamen, 
and Indians are made competent witnesses, it 
would not seem to be adifficult matter to secure 





oat swith conviction in any case where for any reason 
of cases, wo officers of the court might specially desire 
as e 
oe Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to insinuate that 
art of his I eral courts are generally corruapt—I know | 
somprises they y are not—but they may be made, and often 
ans ire made, the instruments of oppression and 
axpe air rong, and the practice in them greatly needs 
of otbe forming. Under that which now prevails, 
+ of thei which allows the marshal, at the instance or 
son then collusion with the district attorney, to select 
rate tb juries, and which allows of no appeal in 
halls a1 criminal eases from the judgments of the dis- 


_ ct Courts, injustice is often done; and under 
ie rovisions of this bill, with the multitude 
\djuncts and striker s provided, those Oppres- 

ions may be made intolerable. 

There is danger, too, thatin trying to enforce 

this most odious measure frequent collisions | 


e by adis 
since th 
illustrates 
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between the people and the military will occur, 
resulting in loss of life and general disturb- 
The people are not yet sufficiently in 
love with your system of re pression to tolerate 
the presence and interference of the military 
at their elections. It will take a longer school- 
ing than they have yet had to reconcile them 
to that, as you may find to your cost. 
is @ point at which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue, where ‘‘resistance to tyrants becomes 
obedience to God.’’ It is easy to see that this 
bill may be so enforced as to present the ques- 

tion whether that point has not been reached. 
My wish and hope are that it may be forever 
averted in this once peaceful and happy land; 


fraught with danger and freighted with no good. 

Why, sir, this bill, which claims for its 
oLject the security of the citizen in his right 
io vote and to preserve the purity of elections, 
tends to preve nt the holding of elections at all, 


or to give the entire control of them to the \| 
I am not | 


party in power for the time being. 
sure that is not its chief excellence in the esti- 
mation of those who advocate its passage. 
Surely it gives a most dangerous advantage to 
the party having control of all this machinery, 
which may be multiplied to any required extent, 
and by which enough voters may be arrested 
before voting to turn the scale in their favor at 
any time. I trust it may never be so used to 
plague its inventors. 

Sections two and three provide that regis- 
trars and judges of elections, no matter how 
important or unimportant those elections may 
be, shall be liable to prosecution in the Fed- 


eral courts for damages to the amount of $500 | 
and costs, including counsel fees, to every per- | 
son seeking to register or vote who may be | 


wrongfully rejected ; and also to a fine of $500 
and imprisonment for a year for each wrongfal 
rejection. 


What has been previously said as to the | 


interest of prosecutors and officials in promot- 
ing prosecutions and convictions in the case 
of private citizens applies with equal force to 
the officers of ele ction. 

Is there not @ 
attending the performance of the services re- 
quired of these officers competent persons can- 
not be found willing to expose themselves to 
ruin in the discharge of the thankless and dan- 
gerous duties of these petty offices, or at least 
that only members of the party in power will 
dare to accept those risks? 

Is there not danger too that where such 
boards of registration and election are properly 
organized, the danger of harassing and expens- 
ive litigation in case of the i improper rejec tion 
of votes or persons offering to register will lead 
to the admission of many improper names and 
votes. It is true there is danger either way ; 
the officers are to be punished if they err either 
in admitting or rejecting illegal votes or voters ; 
but the risk is greater in rejecting than in ad- 


mitting them, as there can be no private prose- | 


cution for the comfortable $500 where the vote 
or name is improperly admitted. So the tend- 
ency will be to let them in in all doubtful or 
uncertain cases, and thus the law, like all other 
] 
ishments, will so far defeat itself. 

The principle of the bill is essentially vicious 
and its assumptions are false. It assumes 
that the people are fully determined to disre- 
gard the fifteenth amendment, and that assump- 
tion involves another, either that the people 
are desperately vicious or that the amendment 
is unwise and wicked. It assumes that the 
people are not to be trusted to observe the 
law themselves or to choose officers who will 
enforce it; that officers chosen by them who 


take a solemn oath to support the Constitution || 


of the United States are less likely to observe 
that oath than officers appointed by the Presi- 
dent ; 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


There | 


danger that in view of the risks | 


laws that impose unreasonable or cruel pun- || 


that State judges elected by the people |! 


Ho. oF Reps. 


are more corrupt or less conscientious than the 
politicians appointed to judicial positions by 
the Executive ; that juries selected from the 
body of the people under State laws are less 
likely to do their duty fairly and honestly than 
| those selected arbitrarily by a United States 
marshal; that a man is more likely to have a 
| fair tvial far from his home among strangers 
than he is among his neighbors where he is 
known; that the testimony of a prosecuting 
and hired witness is less dangerous to liberty 
and justice where he is not known than where 
| he is known, and lastly, that a Federal court, 
sitting in one corner of a large district or State, 


‘| is more likely to arrive at just conclusions as 
and | therefore oppose this measure as one | 


to who is entitled to vote in the remote pre- 
cinets of the district or State than a State court 
would be sitting inthe immediate neighborhood 
where the questions arose and where the par 
| ties and facts are all well known. 

| Sir, these assumptions are insulting to the 
intelligence and self-respect of the American 
people. They are infamously false and ridic- 
ulously absurd. 

They can only be supported by reasons that 
would justify the abrogation of every State 
right and the dismissal of every State officer. 
If the people and the courts of the States are not 
to be trusted with the enforcement of their own 
election laws, and with the punishment of offend- 
ers against them, where can they be trusted ? 
Is it true that all the virtue of the American 
peopleand all their respect for the Constitution 
and law are concentrated in the President of 
the United States, and can only be brought to 
| bear upon violence and wrong by irradiating 

from that great center of light and purity? 

It will be observed that the system inaugu 
rated by this bill, and which takes the place of 

| one long and well administered by the people 
| through their State courts, is to be executed by 
| officers, not oneof whomis elected by the people 
or responsible to them. Some are ideation’ 
by the President, others by his appointees, and 
others still by the appointees of lis appointees. 
Is there not danger that the pure essence of 
wisdom and virtue of which he is the fountain 
and dispenser will be much adulterated and 
diluted before it reaches the poor offending 
people whose vices it is to correct, or is it the 
theory of the friends of this bill that its efficacy 
and purity are to be increased by this process 
| of double and triple distillation? 

Sir, 1 thought that the true theory of repub- 
lican government was that both power and vir 
tue resided with the people, and that the more 
directly that power was applied to the enact 
ment and administration of laws the more re- 
publican and pure those enactments and that 
administration were likely to be. This bill is 

| subversive of that theory. Ifthe President is 
| a safer depositary of power than the people, 
why not sayso? If Federal officers appointed 
by him are safer for the Government and better 
for the people than those chosen by them, why 
not abolish all State courts and offices, and all 
elective officers in the Federal Government, 
too, for that matter? If the people are not to 
be trusted in the matters treated of in this bill 
|| they are not to betrusted at all. Do away with 
| all this useless machinery, abolish all these 
shams called State governments, and cease to 
talk about the virtue and intelligence of the 
| American people. You say to them by this 
legislation that they have neither, and if they 
tolerate and approve it they will prove your 
assumption to be true. But they will not tol 
|| erate it; the assumption is not true. They 
|| have only to un ‘erstand the objects of this bill, 
the insidious and dangerous character of the 
attacks you are making on their liberties, the 
insulting, shameful imputations on their virtue 
and intelligence, to arouse from their seeming 
lethargy and hurl from place and power the 
| men who have dared to trample on their rights 
under the pretense of defending them. 
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SENATE. Lunforcement of Fifteenth Amendment—Mr. I ovler. 4ist Cong 2D Ny} ls 
{| 
Enforcement of Fifteenth Amendment, || than which probably there never was any elcc- || time that the white man set his feet ypo, 
tion in any State of this Union in which per- || soil to the fatal day that brought rebel}, S| 
SPEECH OF ff Nn J. S. FOWLER. |! 800s more uniformly voted in peace and quiet- || her borders. It is prompt and onward int Px 


ness. I do not know of a solitary outrage that || march of truth, until she stands the fore, 
was chronicled in the State. In the election || the advancing train. Among all the ; 
that took place in March last there were about || tions of history she starts from the tom] 
one hundred and thirty thousand votes cast in || buried past and rushes like a bricht me 


all the State, so far as they have been returned. || the zenith of political equ: ality. It j 


OF TENNESSEE, 


re 


In THE SENATE OF THE Untrep STATES 


May 20, 1870. 


0 


; nate having under consideration the bill || | have had a pretty extensive correspondence || almost in her limits that every tribe and , 

H.R , to enforce the right of citi vithe || from every county in the State, and I do not || of men are assured of their rights by the 
vai re - ‘cca tee saa aw ere eet know of any persons who were driven from the | vance of the whole people to a voluntary oe 
rege dg res polls at that election; but on the contrary, {| cession of equality of political rights to hun, “ 

ir. FOWLER said: colored voters and white voters, some voting |} ity. It is within her borders that the chi! 

Mr. Presipent: The late hour of the night || for the constitution and some against the con- of men born under every sun of the globe y nist 
yarns me against trespassing too long upon the |} stitution, and each selecting the various can- || find an asylum protected, not alone | wy fi pel 
patience of the Senate. Did not the import- || didates they chose to vote for, voted without || and external pressure, but by a well = . 
ance of the measure in the history of our legis- || molestation. | and advanced public opinion, that wi!l el, 
lation urge me to an expression of my views | It has pleased quite a number of Senators on || the protection of equal laws for the Euro), . 
could not now be induced to consume a moment || this floor to attribute all outrages to the State || the Asiatic, the American, _ the Aft; , 
of the time. | of ‘Tennessee, no matter whence they come. || citizen. The dark hours of contest. yy ' 

he present measure is a departure from the || Even those perpetrated in Alabama have been || passed, her sanguinary plains no hein r spr = 
principle upon which the Government has here- |} 


charged very readily to the State of Tennessee, || before the eyes ‘of her people. The fatan 

and some that took place in Mississippi have || illumined with the rays of a brighter and yo) 

been charged to the credit of the city of Mem- || hope. 

phis. ‘This in all probability is the result of It is alleged that she has nourished wit) 

habit. Persons make these charges without || her borders the baleful Kuklux. It js y 

any reference really to the facts, and consider || sorrow that I am compelled to admit that 

that they are attributable to that particular || has ever desecrated her borders by any sec: 

State. lor myself I should really have sup- || political order, and especially one so “fra ' “~ 

posed that Louisiana would be the State against || with evil, so pernicious to her peace, and 

which the largest number of these charges could || disastrous to her good name as the one ¢] 

be made. But she has not yet changed her || has worked its own universal condemnatio: 

political relations, and may claim exemption || and whose memory poisons the reputation : 

for a time. the Commonwealth itself. It was the off prit 

Now, sir, I will recur to some changes that || of war, the child of prejudice, resentment, and 

have taken place in Tennessee, not from the || wounded pride, struggling by false light 

influences of external forces, but the voluntary || break the chains that condemned her 5 

in advance for the purpose of recording a point || action of the people there. ‘They waited not || tranged and misguided people to a life of 

of departure in our political history. Whether || for a congressional enactment or a presidential || ical proscription, exactien, and inferiority. 

national prosperity and personal liberty will || proclamation. ‘They led the way in the march || was the instinctive resentment of the hou 

gain from this change of policy is a question || of improvement. They opened the prison- || which will be atoned for by earnest eff 

to be settled in the future, It will be the work |} doors that had held the captive for so many || the race for higher virtues and a purer au 

of some American Livy or Tacitus to re cord || years. ‘hey stripped from his limbs the fetters || gentler reign of law and order in the fature 

ithe changes in our policy and trace the conse- |] that bound them; they broke them in pieces ; The institution was partial in its existe: 

quences upon the happiness of our people to || they bad him go free and enjoy the use of his |} and attained its bad eminence in 1868, fr 

their ultimate results. labor for himself and his children forever. || which period it has gradually declined uni 
‘They took him from his cell and put upon his || has disappeared from the State. ‘The proo! a 


tofore acted. It must be admitted that prior || 
to this time all local interests have been trusted | 
to the control of local State institutions. ‘This | 
las been one of the dearly cherished features | 
of the American system. Its origin was not 
depe nee nt on, nor was it sustained in any man- 
wer by, the peculis ir domestic institutions of 
either section. The principle has been as 
strongly maintained in one section as in the 
other, and has been as sacredly protected in 
the free as in the slave States. It is not my 
purpose now to discuss the importance or the 
danger of the principle, its origin, or the causes | 
that have made it the leading feature of our 
form of government, but simply to announce it 





‘The friends of this measure, aware that society 


will demand satisfactory reasons for this depart- || body the garments of freemen and bid him | relied on to sustain the charge are the ex par 
ure in the line of our system of government, || rejoice in the glory of his manhood. They || report of the Legislature of 1868; the rep 


have frankly announced the threatened dangers 
to the rights of colored men in the South as the 
ostensible reason. Withthe general and sweep- 


not only made all her borders the home of free- || of the F reedman’s Bureau of the same ye 
men, but they made it the home of equal citi- |} and the reaffirmation of the rumors of that y 
zenship. ‘hey opened to every man the bless- || by the Governor of the State, in his rec ne 
ing charges of lawlessness and violence there || ings of free institutions, and have made equality |} visit to this city, asking troops to suppress ! 
| am not at present disposed to interfere, but || the bases of their constitution and created a 


ordinary outrages incident to the a 3 rs 
| propose to correct the misrepresentations of || public opinion to support it. They did not || humanity rather than to the organized s 











my own people in Tennessee. || wait to be hunted down like fleeing deer by a || violence and crime charged to the c bedi t of en 
The statement made this evening, that large || pack of hounds before they were brought to do || State. At the period of these cases of violet - 

numbers of persons were driven from the polls || justice to the colored man. Nor like other |! the entire political power of the State was oa 

iast fall in the State of Tennessee, is urged as || States has force been the means of reform. || the hands of the political friends of the ( "a 

2 reason for the passage of this bill. That state- Not like young Nebraska has she moved at || ernor. And I have the sworn testimony of « 

ment was made by the Senator from Nevada, || the word of command. Nor has even Qhio || the officers of the most pernicious districts | 

| Mr. Srewant,] and I will do him the honor || promptly been brought to ratify the fifteenth || the effect that they found no difficulty of ex - 

to say that it was the most truthfulof any state- || amendment. Never yet has she carried any || cuting any legal process without troops, and 

iment that has been made on this floor in regard | progressive measure before the people. Her || obtaining convictions when proper cases we! 

to that State; and whatever error was in it I || sister Indiana has been forced by the action || brought ‘before the courts. i 

am sure was not of his heart, but of his head, || of the South into the recognition of the rights There is nothing in the political condition: ' 

and was the result of improper information || of humanity. [ven the rebel element in Ven- || Tennessee at present that calls for the inaug ee 

given to him, for I do not believe that he did || nessee have made a constitution granting || uration of such a law as that now befor 


intentionally or would willingly misrepresent | 
the State. 

There are, however, two grave objections to 
the allegation as an argument; one that there 
was no election in the State last fall; the see- 
ond, that no person was driven from the polls 
in the State last fall. Either of these would 
ruin the eflicacy of the Senator's argument, 
unless the unfounded rumors of a corrupt and 
prostituted press, instead of actual fact, can 


equal rights to all without distiction of race or || Senate. The colored man has the assurance 0! al 
nationality. ‘hus, the Unionand the rebel ele- |} the Union people, who wrought out for him! 
ments of l'ennessee unite in according equal || present political status, and of the late reb: 
rights to all. Why, then, continue to blind the || who have recently made a constitution for |! 
public conscience of the North by a cloud of || State, protecting the rights of all the citiz 
misrepresentation and slander? Is not the || of the State without distinction of race or co! 
truth bad enough when the moral delinquencies || ‘The day of race legislation has passed forever 
of any people are to be unfolded to the public || hereafter it will be for the people without rete! 
gaze? What good can flow from detraction |} ence to race, except the intimate and mo: 
and falsehood? Let those who declaim so || sacred social relations of the family. 





i  . 


sustain the argument. loudly against our errors free themselves of I propose now to leave the misrepres nt 

if it be alleged that there was any other || their own crimes. If there is no love of country || ations of my own State as an argument in fav: ' 
election at which these persons were driven || beyond mere party lines, let the consciousness || of the measure, and come directly to the | hy 
from the polls, that also is unsustained by fact. || of evils at home lead to the exercise of charity || under consideration. At the present stage | a 
There has been no election in the State at || for their neighbors. the measure it is difficult to say what are! , 
which the colored people were driven from the | No State in this Union can read such a rec- || merits and what are its objections. ‘The nu" h 
pails. The election that came nearest to an || ord of voluntary reform. Her history in the || ber of propositions loosely thrown before 5 ( 


election last fall was an election in December, || race of progress is like her history from the || Senate in the way of amendments renders 
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yf the bill uncertain at present. 
1 cannot but consider 
vo at onee to the House bill, 
iclear and distinct proposition, and 

"law. The 


os, ¢ 
nt condition 


lang 
nen hieaiee trom QOhio [ Mr. 
\x] is long enough for any bill of itself, 
legislation at 


he exact 


ace 


of the 


course of 


ces fh once 
ij wild, as well as unnecessary. Itisa 

n to enter the States and assume the 
ontrol of State elections in all elections 
here of Congress and tor electors of 


tand Vice President. It assumes to 
frauds of every deseription, such as that 
mating or voting for another person, 
fictitious. Voting more than 
ion; =e ata place not 
dby law ; or by force, fraud, bribery, 
to prevent any other person 
any manner sanctioned 
n ollicer to receive an illegal 
eu 


ad, or 


same elect 


lation, Xc., 
yoting, or in 
ww to induce a 
ill made severe penal offenses pun- 
by the Pitaent ‘eourts. L will, how- 
porate a part of one section of this 
lment as amended by striking out ** for 
s of President and Vice President of the 
States,” which was so manifestly un- 
itional as to forbid its sanetion by any 
iuble lawye rs 
fatany election for Kepresentative or Dele- 
ithe Congress of the United States any per- 


li knowingly personate and vote, or attempt 
the name of any other person, whether 


not 


_dead, or fictitious; or vote more than once at 
une election for any candidate for the same 
aw place where he may not be law- 


rvote at 
ti ito vote; or vote without hay 
ec: or doany unlawful act to secure a 

an opportunity to vote tor himself or any 
rperson; or by force, threat, menace, intimida- 
I ry, reward, or offe ror promise thereof, or 
sec unlawfully prevent any qualified voter of 
United States of America, or of any 
of, from freely exercising the right of 
by any such mi ans induce any voter to 
ht; orcompel or induce, 


ing a law 


+ ¢ 
to Vol 


State of the 


to exercise such righ 







such means or olin rwise, any oflicer of an 

nu, in any such State or Territory, to reccive a 
froma person not legally qual lified or entitle d 
; or interfere in any manner with any officer 

i cleetions in tl he dis charge of his duties; or by 
of such means, or other unla ful means, induce 


er of an election, or of se ah 


ver whi 





rtain, announce, or (lee lare the result of any 

h election, or give or make any certificate, docu- 
it, or evidence Jn relation thereto, to violate or 
comply th his duty, or any law regulating 


fhe object aimed at by the mover of this 
proposition is in itself good and most desir- 
e, butthe meansthrough which it‘is sought 
attained are so repugnant to our ideas of 
rovernment as to merit condemnation. It is 
clearly a wild departure from the long-estab- 
hed policy of the nation, and cannot be 
opted without grave reasons in its favor. 
Vur first inquiry is for the authority for such 
iw. How shall I be justified by voting for 
ilas the long-established policy failed to 
— lish the purposes designed by the fram- 
sof the Government? Has our Government 
me aggressive and subjecting, instead ofan 
nstructed and obedient agency? Where in the 
Ist t of grants, or even prohibitions, are there 
uy shadows of authority from the people? | 
vould not now recur to an instrument so often 
bused and so silent and innocent in its action 
lid | not believe it the expression of the national 
eartaud the will ofthe people. If I have lived 


) 


av 3 ak oe ° 4a | 
1 an age already effete, and instead of existing | 


‘one of the living agents of society am but a 
reamer amid the tombs of a once honored 
it buried race, then may my ardent desires 
ss unheeded by my countrymen. If, how- 
r, the labors of our fathers, 
ich rich legacies of hope and liberty and hap- 
ess for mankind, be still a living, moving 
ality, sunsillae a nation’s life and promising 


ever 


piness 


‘more exalted freedom, | may hope, at least, 
lor that respect which is always accorded to an 
honest purpose and a chastened enthus siasm. 
Conscious still of my personal identity, and of 





fraught with | 


umanity, regeneration, and the realization of 
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. living sympathy with a heart that sends the 
warm currents of life through forty million 


people, I will enter Ww 
does Congre 


pon the inquiry, whence 
the authority under the 
Constitution to legislate over the peor ] 
State on the 


Ss derive 


ie yf 
= } 
; } 


. P ] . ” 
subject ot eleetions ! ] y whi 


atithorit y can we enact a pens il code to punish 
officers of a State for not enfor ‘ine constitu 


tional State laws ° 
We readily concede tl ational 
Gove ‘rnment over the time, place, and manner 
of electing members of Con ultimately. 
‘The power over these very subjects has . 
left with the States, and < 
the same, and that after the States have 
to disel 1argve this duty. Kiven in 
power confided to C ongress by artic! 
tion four, elates only to 
an election shall take 


what iat is, the 


ee 
ywer of the: 





ress 
been 
only that reculating 
failed 
thi s cnse the 
» one, see- 


cifying w 


hat day 





place, { I cts 
and of determining the manner, whether viva 
voce or by ballot. It gives no authority to punish 
citizens for delinquencies. Its remedy is in 


] + 
lec 
ict and State for repre 


rejecting the member « 
The desire of the distr 

sentation will secure compliance. 
rience of the Government since the rebellion 
gives sufficient assurance that this desire is an 
ample guarantee for the execution of a law of 
Congress making 
for the elect 


ed contrary to lay 


he e a 


under this ar 


members of Congress. ‘I 


ie] ( 


provisions 
. f 
ion O| ne 
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] 
right of Congress to alter the regulations made 
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by the States 
cannot be conceded 1 inti 
States has been shown. I 
power to enact a pr 
elections of 


as tothe time, place, 
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and manner 
failure of the 
is claimed that the 
nal code providing for the 
members of Congres 
from the fifteenth amendment. I sl 
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of my argument 
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GLOBE, 


The fifteenth article of amendments to the 
Constitution provides: 

“Sre.1. That the right of citizens of the United || 
States to vote shall not be d¢ ated or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on ac count of race, 
color, or previous ¢ yndition of ser vitude. 

“Sec. 2. The Conger hall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

| was opposed to this article, first, because it 
surrendered, to a certain extent, the power of 


; over the qualification 
of electors, which should not have beet 
withont the most reasons for such a 
The experience of the nation does not 
justify a hasty resort to the rule of 
constitutional provisions. The 


the people and the Stat 
1 done 


urgent 


inflex 


more elastic 


| and gradually expanding agency of State action 


has thus far proved adequate to the wants and 
interests of society. It is an easy matter to 
change the laws of' a State. it is difficult to 
change that of the nation. The violent agita- 


tion consequent upon hasty legislation in the 

nation may more readily find its cure in revolu- 
tion than when the control of such local inter- 
ests are trusted to the action of the people. 
The Constitution should not be touched until 
the demands of society nrove clearly that the 
measure is not only useful but desirable. It 
should then meet all the demands of the people 


|| relative to the subject-matter. 


|} and the extent of the 


\| rocal, and that the former cannot 


| and a prohibition that 


} } 


The argument in favor of the amendment 
vas the right of each individual to 
for himself the forces that should govern him, 
and that taxation and representation are recip- 


determine 


be exacted 
without the exercise of the latter. In our sys- 
tem these pemieines must be admitted, for they 
repose at its basis. It is, however, aright that 
is better protected by the people in their State 
capacity than by the power of the nation. 
amendment has, however, been adopted, and 
now constitutes a part of the supreme law of 
the land. It is our duty to study its meaning 
conferred. 

in its first section, is a me re pro 
United Sts ites and the States, 
protects three charat- 


Tati 
The article, 
hibition upon the 


ible | 
ible | 


| another and a different que 


offense 


The | 





yoler SENATE. 
teristics or conditions. ‘There is here no grant 

f power to the General Government. It takes 
from each An the power they may have claimed 
over the qualification of voters so far as these 
three characteristics are concerned. 

Ih said that theamendment is inadequate 
to protect the rights of citizens. It founds the 
right to vote on no principle. It asserts no 
positive grant of power. It does not base the 
right to vote on manhood orits natural richts. 
It does not protect the individual, but only 


certain attributes or accidents, and these by no 


means the essential and distinguishing 


one 
which dignify his nature and render him a sub 
ject of civil government. It does not Se 


any of 


secure 


his interests as a member of society, or 
to him equal rights before the law in 
consideration of the duties he performs to so 
cicty. While it protects race it ignores se: 
property, intelligence; virtue, service, religion, 
profession, &e. ‘That it was an advance I will 
admit, but it was not that advance called for 
by the spiritofthe age. lt gave protection to 
;, but not to the most meritorious and de 
It protected the lowest and ignored 
the highest representatives of humanity. No 
woman can claim any interest in its guarantees 
or its magnanimity, no matter what may be her 
demands for protection, her in- 

» and service to tl intry. I shall 
not stop now to discuss a question so compre 
but content myself with the 
iy objection to the amend- 


} 
a Cias 


interests, her 
telligenc 1 Cor 


1ensiveinits scope, 
I 


] 
bare statement of n 
ment. 

1 conclude my fit 
adequate for th 
t all was demanded. 
nothing for 
do without 


yn, that it was in 
asion, if an amendment 

Che amendment ean do 
zen that the State could not 
it, and do much better, and there 
fore it was not demanded. 

The question of protection still exists and 
presses upon the attention of the country. No 
effort should be left untried that can eflect the 
object if consistent with reason and the Gov 
ernment. If any protection can be extended 
I would be willing to go to the verge of con 
titutional authority. ‘The power conferred by 
the first section of article fifteen is wholly pas- 
sive, negativing any law of Congress or the Stat 
denying or abridging the right of the citizen, on 
account of race, color, or previous 
of slavery, to vote. 

The second section may go further 
he power to enforce the right by lative 
action. ‘*The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion’’ is its language. Itis a question of « Joubt 
whether any more power is conferred by th: 
auxiliary than by the primary? Iti 
true of all the other primary and auxiliary 
powers in the Constitution, and has been so held 
by the ablest commentators onthe Constitution. 
That it was intended by Congress to confer the 
power 1 true; but that it does, i 
stion. Itisnotthe 
first time that the legislator has failed to com 
prehend the full power of the law he has 
enacted. Ifthe courts should hold the view | 
have taken the remedy the citizen under 
this article is judicial and extends only to an 
exemy ntion from congressional or State infringe 
ment of his rights. 

The second section makes the failure of a 
State officer to execute a State law whereby a 
citizen may be ived of his vote a pe nal 
e, punishable with fine and imprisonment 
it also gives the aggrieved citizen the right of 


t objecti 
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is certs ainly 


is doubtless 


de pr 


action in pramcytin against the delinquent offi 
cer. The following section is of the same 
character. 


These provisions of the bill apply to State 
oflicers who refuse or neglect in any manner to 
execute State laws. If a State officer may lb: 
held responsible to the national Government 
for fa silure to execute one State law he may 
fi and thus the entire ri tht of loc 


lor any other, 
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government is subjected to national domina- 
tion. Butthe penalty of the code is more cen- 
surable than even its doubtful constitutionality. 
It gives to the aggrieved man, whether actually 
or otherwise, the right of action in damages, 
with costs and counsel fees, at the discretion of 
the court, 

anuoyance is illimitable. The inducements 
held out by the statute for litigation bid fair to 
fill the courts with cases, and multiply the race 
of attorneys who fatten upon the vices and mis- 
fortunes of the times. Integrity and charac 
ter will be black-mailed, and forced to yield a 
ready compliance to the demands of cupidity 
and insolent indolence. It places a monetary 
value upon an inestimable and sacred right, and 
thus degrades the true value of the franchise to 
the miserable consideration of dollars and cents. 
Ihe next section is of a similar character. 

[ will barely call attention to section five, 
which declares ‘‘that if any person shall pre- 
vent, hinder, control, or intimidate, or shall 
attempt to prevent, hinder, control, or intim- 
idate any person from exercising, or in exer- 


The field for extortion, perjury, and | 


cising the right of suffrage, to whom the right | 


of suffrage is secured or guarantied by the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, by means of bribe ry, threats, 
or threats of depriving such person of ey 
ment,’’ &e., he shall be deemed guilty of a 
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highly penal offense, punishable by fine and || 


imprisonment. The language is left very un- 
guarded and is susceptible of improper inter- 
pretavion., 
cisely when an attempt to control or intimidate 
another person is criminal or what an attempt 
to intimidate might be so as to prevent or in- 
terfere with the free exercise of the franchise. 
What would intimidate one inan would not dis- 
turb another. 
wrong nor evil purpose, another might see a 
monster bristling with a thousand deaths. 
Again, who is to be the judge as to whether a 
person has been intimidated? No one knows 
that but the person intimidated. He alone 
can say that. 
cient to affect the mind of a reasonably cour- 
ageous man were Offered, the proof could be 
made; but this section is not limited to this 
kind of intimidation. The statute is no re 
specter of persons; it covers alike the hero and 


If force or violence open, sufli- | 


Where one would see neither | 


the coward, and appears to my mind an effort | 


to supply that personal courage and independ- 
ence which every freeman should carry in his 
own person as the shield of his rights. 

it is not my purpose to anayize these various 
provisions, nor to object to the purposes of 
the friends of the measure. It is the interest 
of every good cit*'zen thatthe ballot should be 
held sacred. It is his duty to aid in main- 
taining its sanctity. It is here that fraud and 
violencecan most effectually undermine all the 
dearest interests of the people and render 
the best Government an instrument of oppres- 
sion and crime. The ballot should be pro- 
tected by every safeguard that prudence and 

experience can throw around it. Offenders 

against its free and just exercise should be held 
responsible to the State for their corrupt or 
violent interference. My opposition to this 
measure is to the motives that originated it; 
the doubtful authority upon which it is based, 
and the impolicy of the departure from the 
wise and prosperous course of the nation in 
all its past history. 

The remedy for the free and righteous exer- 
cise of the ballot resides after all in the power 


of a well-established and upright public opin- | 


ion. It isnot bribery and violence that corrupt 
the decisions at the ballot-box most effectually. 
The most dangerous instrumentalities are party 
organizations and all their nameless machinery, 
in whatever form they may appear. Among 
them are leagues, rings, secret associations, 
money, a polluted press, personal influence, 
social position, fashion, &c. 








| bill which provides penal sections against the 


It is extremely difficult to say pre- |! 


| purposes, but destined soon to disappear before 
| the advancing charities and expanding enter- 


| to the tomb of forgotten passion, to be remem- 


| of those measures of a period fraught with 


| it was hailed as the 





Against the most baneful there is no legal 
safeguard ; against the more open and violent, 
though least effective, there is. But here again 
the remedy is effectual only when sustained by 
a healthful public sentiment in favor of the 
law. Of what avail is lawin a community that 
does not recognize its justice or its obligation#? 
The violators are the persons who are to exe- 
cute it. The juries, witnesses, marshals, and 
judges, who have cognizance of the offense 
and offenders, have created by their conduct 
and words the offenses to be punished. All live | 
under the same influences; the same etmos- 
phere, moral and political, i is breathed by the 
accuser and accused. The judge and juries 
are not likely to convict themselves. 

The fifteenth amendment has greater capa- | 
city, in its inactive and silent state, to execute | 
itself than all the combinations of courts, con- | 
victions, fines, and prisons can give. The voter 
becomes in every community a power to be 
courted or feared ; his good wilbwill be sought | 
after by all parties ; he will be addressed “by 
nild and persuasive motives. Violence will 
be shunned by all. If repulsed by threats and 
violence on one side, he will be welcomed by 
open arms on the other. No party can afford 
to repel its friends, and no public man but a 
fool would dare to encourage such a course. 

[ will direct my attention now to the subject 
of universal amnesty, or to that part of this 


violation of section three of article fourteen. 
i do not propose to discuss the propriety or 
impropriety of the section itself. It was one 


inconsiderate legislation, designed for the best 


prise of a coming generation. Soon it will pass 


bered only as a monument to warn the future 
legislator against the folly of putting his pews: 
dices or malevolence into constitutiona 
visions. 
In the year 1865 the Senator from Nevada | 
[ Mr. Stewarr] came forward with a proposi- 
uion for universal suffrage and universal am- 
nesty. Everywhere among the enlightened, 
liberal, and patriotic men, North and South, 
rainbow of promise span- 
ning the mighty chasm that separated the two 
great sections of the country. It was a sigh 
of sympathy that breathed through the tears 
and bloody sweat of war that alone could unite 
our disjointed and desolated hearts. We were 
not then, unfortunately, prepared to receive the 
offered remedy. The breach has widened since. 
The sections then plastic are now hardened 
into opposition. The antagonisms have been 
forced into still stronger and more unrelenting 
hostility by severe, vindictive, subjugating party 
legislation. The great measure of restoration 
then proposed, but subsequently abandoned by 
its author, is the only remedy for our existing 
evils that can aid the influence of time and the 
gradual changes consequent upon the war. It 
is impossible to keep up proscriptions for any 
length of time in this country. It is opposed 
to the genius of our institutions and the gener- | 
ous and just sentiments of our people. Its | 
perpetuation will end in the disgrace aad polit- | 
ical condemnation of its advocates. 

The friends of universal amnesty are met 
with the charge of sympathy with the rebels 
and Democrats. The charge may be true or 
false. It may as well result from a firm con- 
viction that the good of the Republic demands 
such a course. It may grow out of faith in 
the principles of our political institutions and 
a belief that equal rights to all is the safe 
guard of the Government. Why not attribute 
the cause to the proper motive? Why not 
suppose them influenced by considerations 
higher than the mere personal and transient 
expectations of political rewards? Isthereno 
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Enforcement of Lifteenth Amendment—Mr. Fovoler. 


| foundly versed in the experienc: 
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period when political crimes are to |. 
and when they must be pardoned? 

english ancestors have provided the most a 
ple. remedies for political offenders. ‘T},. 
placed in the hands of their Executive ,) 


unrestrained and absolute author rity to 
erate all political penalties. Our fathers. 


3 forgive; 
Ou, Pres: 


‘pes: pt 
Of the 
and moved by the highest considerations, \, 
circumstances the most favorable for i 
decision, retained in the hands of 
utive the same power. It is impossible 
convict, and punish rebels by the ahel ona 
They must be pardoned, no matter how qd “ 
their crimes may have been, when they ep. 
or may be induced to cease their hos) 
They are then to be restored to their ry 
citizens, to the full and equal benetit of ai) +) 
privileges and benefits known in our | 


a Wis 


our pone 


uws 

lO Say the) 
may be pardoned and restored to citizen 
and yet no social oblivion of the past. ‘Ty 
is no ground for charging the friends of ay 
nesty with sympathy for the rebellion or 
rebels. It is a miserable political tr: ap tha 
may catch a few knaves and fools; it will yo: 
pass undetected among the enlightened apd 
honest people of the United States. 

Are forgiveness and reconciliation errors s 
manifest that only those acting under the j 
fluence of malevolence or perverted judgm 
may advocate them? Do they flow from preju 
dice, cupidity, indifference, or any of the self 
ish or destructive 


passions of our natur 


| On the contrary, are they not the elements o| 


an enlightened civilization under 
possible conception’? Do they not always 
dignify humanity? Have they not blessed ail, 
those who gave and those who received ” 

It is not the passport to political favor. The 
tepublican incurs only the condemnation of 
his own party without the hope of favor from 
those who are the recipients of his good wi 
If the consciousness of having discharged his 
duty to his country and his fellow-citizens ty 
any reward, he may enjoy this at the expense 
of his political and social preferment. |i 
the glory of the judicious politician that he is 
found always on the line of successful and 
well-sustained action. He must march alo 
the broad and well-defined highway cf pax 
demands, rather than through the narrow and 
solitary paths of conviction and personal ind 
pendence and responsibility. In the 
his moral delinquencies are distributed equaily 
among the multitude which no man can num 
ber or condemn. In the latter he is wayiaid 
and destroyed, without mercy or the hope o 
support. His own receive him not, and his 
enemies have no oil or wine for his wounds. 

It is affirmed by the friends of amnesty that 
their measures would restore Jefferson Davis 
to the Senate. This isan argument addressed 
to the most vulgar prejudice, and unwortliy 0! 
Let us analyze it and see wha! 
is in it. The charge is that we would thus honor 
both the crimeand the criminal, But the action 
is that we pardon one of the many criminals, 
not to elevate him to position, but to enforce 
the great doctrine of political equality, on which 
our whole system reposes. If heis elevated to 
place it is because of the respect entertained for 
him by a part of the American people. Tha! 
respect cannot be diminished by a Renton’ 
proscription, but rather increased. Is ther 
any reason why Mr. Davis should continue 


its highest 


former 


| be proscribed while greater and more perverse 
rebels are pardoned? If Mr. Davis should again 


be honored by the American people through th: 
sublime beneficence of our free institutions, | 
is no condemnation of them or those who advo 
cate them. 
or criminal, but to elevate and protect human 
ity. If bad men come within the embrace 0! 


our generous and charitable provisions, are W° 


therefore to be dishonored? 


The purpose is not to honor crime 
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s.nnose Mr. Davis should return to the Sen- 
‘has he or his advocates whereof to glory 
ae Certainly not. Their debt 
eratitude is only augmented. Their failure 
j their great errors are only made the more 
ient. heir boast is only the badge of dis- 
pe, Success in their cause was the only 
ange to honor. ‘They lost everything, and 
«ory will record the result as the just judg- 
ont of a superintending Providence. I re- 
it, suppose Mr. Davis should again return 
‘he Senate, should we therefore ignore the 
mortal principles of universal justice and 
ial rights because a few transient grains of 
ortality may breathe the atmosphere of this 
ill for a few years? ‘These men, be they all 
at is aflirmed of them, are of yesterday and 
-day. To-morrow they are not. The ever 
scent and eternal foundations of our free 
stitutions are destined for the good of all 
en, through all the ceaseless revolutions of 
» ages. 

We must utterly overthrow the rebellion and 
wish therebels. How? letme ask. By the 
vord and the scaffold? Nay, verily; by mercy 
| good will. 
ibitations, level down the fortifications, oblit- 
erate every vestige of war, surround all with the 
ris of equal rights and equal advantages, and 
ike the children of the Unionist andthe rebel 
fel alike the blessings of the netion. We will, 
; soon as nature can, cease to mourn over the 
sad losses of the sanguinary fields of strife and 
ilness, but dwell with eager eyes upon the 
lowers of love and peace that shall spring up 
rom the drops of lite that were poured out 
there. We long to see prosperous cities, fertile 
jields bending under their golden harvests, 
steamers laden with produce making alive the 
vers on their way to the ocean cities, cars 
hastening in all directions to minister to the 
wauts and happiness of all that dwell upon the 
rich valleys and plains of the unfortunate South. 
(here was a period when war was the duty 

of the patriot. 
vilities of the times, and am content with the 
part L took and the courage and fidelity with 
which I met that great emergency. While the 
contest was force I was its advocate. Now, 
that the sword has been sheathed and the roar 
of artillery silenced forever, 1 am the friend of 
peace, and shall labor ardently and firmly for 
thatend. Here I propose to answer the ques- 
tion, ** Would you forget the war?’’ Sir, I 
would extinguish every trace of that eventful 
period from the memories of men. I would, 


it yt 


" 
their course: 





re, 


its influences has done so over the misfortunes 
of his country, As that will not, cannot be, I 
would, atany rate, eradicate all traces of resent- 
ment and sectional hatred engendered by its 
causes and its prosecution. 

lo effect this end I would most assuredly 
erase from the laws of the land all statutes that 
can in any manner tend to keep alive the spirit 
of resentment and the idea of sectional subju- 
gation, It is impossible to separate the respect 
of the people for those who led their children 
10 battle from the sacrifices they made them- 
selves. So long as their heroes are placed 
under the ban of exclusion so long will they 
resent the indignity, be it just or unjust. While 
one section perpetuates the achievements of 
‘he war, the other will consecrate the memories 
of their lost by holidays and monuments. 

itis far from my intention now to surrender 
‘0 a cause that has cost me so much to over- 
‘nrow, That cannot be. It was the spirit of 
‘!berty and equality that led me to seek for 
Universal emancipation during the struggle from 
i's Inception to its close. It is the same spirit 
now that induces me to struggle for a restored 
Country, with allits original forms and promises 


cherished still in the hearts of the whole peo- | 





We will rebuild the desolated | 
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Internal Revenue Mr. Biggs 


ple. It isin vain to hope for tranquillity so 


| long as the country is divided into patriots on 


if it were possible, write our history free from | 
& single memento of the horrors or disgrace 
of that dark period ; for whoever has risen by || 


the one side and rebels on the other. These 
destinctions must be broken down, by remov- 
ing every appearance of resentment, partiality, 
and vindictive legislation. ‘The time has arrived 
for that purpose. Let it. be done, and done 
generously and promptly. It will produce har- 
mony and good will among all classes, hy 
removing a cause of perpetual resentment. 

It is not the work of one year to convince a 
people fresh from such a gigantic struggle that 
they had no cause for their action. It wiil 
require great forbearance and a long and earn- 
est exercise of magnanimous justice to recall 


| that homage to the flag which bore their brave 


sons to triumph on so many glorious fields of 
the past. It is our interest and our duty to 
work out such restoration of all our people as 
will make us united in the future as in the 
past. The conqueror can begin the work and 
afford to continue it. If it were possible to 
drive out or exterminate the eight or ten mil- 
lion people there the operation would ruin 


| those who would effect the result without regen- 


erating the land. But the sword and the scatf- 
fold can effect no reformation. Itis truth that 
“an work its way through every avenue of the 


| South, and kindle anew in all hearts the long- 
extinguished fires of love for the whole Union. 


Not less fatal to all our long-cherished hopes 


| would be the perpetuation of the exclusion of 


so many of our citizens from the full enjoy- 


| ment of the blessings of our institutions. No 


man can properly appreciate liberty who denies 
it to another. 

It is considerations like these that 1 have 
stated that lead me to oppose the enactment 
of the highly penal and harsh sections of this 
bill, which look to the enforcement of a con- 
stitutional provision that must in a few years, 


| from the necessity of the case, be a dead stat- 


| ute. 


| the men who attempt to violate the Constitu- 
For one, 1 met the responsi- || 


It is not that I approve the conduct of 


tion; by no means. ‘Their conduct is repre- 


| hensible in a high degree, for they have the 


means of relief within their grasp. It will not 
be overlooked that the third section, article 
fourteen of amendments, makes an arbitrary 
distinction, often punishing the most worthy 
and least culpable. It is a provision not 
founded in reason and not recognized by the 
public conscience, and therefore not regarded. 
‘To maintain it is a perpetual menace, and a 
sectional one at that, caleulated to call at- 
tention to sectional advantages, feelings, and 
interests. Nor is this the only one. You 
cannot disguise the fact that the Government 
is all in the hands of one section, wielded 
against the other. Here is a northern Pres: 
ident, a northern Vice President, Speaker of 
the House, every committee of the Senate, 
every important one of the House, every head 
of every bureau, every head of every Depart- 


| ment either actually or relatively northern ; 
' the General of the Army, the head of the 


| Navy, the entire Supreme bench, and nearly 


| every circuit judge; and the distinct under- 


standing announced that no southern man will 


| be trasted upon the bench, no matter what his 


| speaks volumes. 


ability, his patriotism, or his services may be. 
The present organization of the Government 
No apology can be offered, 


| no reason can clear away the dark clouds that 


| of the South from this quarter. 


constantly threaten the peace and prosperity 
Will the ery 


| of Kuklux criminals, murderers, and assassins 


satisfy the intelligent, honest, and upright mil- 
lions of the South ? It may appease the dema- 


| gogue who stands ready to barter his own and 


his neighbor’s hcnor and independence for the 
miserable consideration of place and the smiles 
of his masters. Will the patriotic and honest 
people of the North tolerate an inequality that 
sooner or later must bear away their own lib 
erties into the fatal whirlpool of power and 


flo. o1 


Rup: 


} 


incultured ambitio have 


n that 


80 completely 
enveloped the South ? 


Will the vile slanders 
purchased and abandoned 
press of this city satisfy either the Representa 
tives or the brave people of the North that so 


that teem trom the 


gross a departure trom the benign principles 


of our institutions can be long endured ? 
This Government is based upon the inviola 


ble dignity of each individual. 


It reposes upo: 
+} . 
iit 


principle of equal rights and common 
interests. It is the partnership of equals and 
knows no exclusive privileges. It isthe com 
mon guardian of each, and is bound to the just 
discharge of the obligation of protecting each 
interest, section, and individualin every depart 
ment over which it is appointed to guard, It 
is not enough to make bald professions o1 
private promises. 


It isa community in which 
each 


embarked all his highest national 
interests, and he demands the most strict and 


has 


faithful performance of the equal guarantee 

in spirit and in truth. Distrust is the bane ot 
our happiness and peace. Itis the companion 
of a miserable and vulgar resentment which i: 
inseparable from low and little minds. Our 
great country, comprising every clime from the 
tropics to the pole, every variety of soil from 
the richest alluvious to barren sands, all th 
fauna and flora known to the naturalist, the 
grandest mountains and the greatest rivers 
under the dominion of any one Government, 
demand the most generous laws and the mos! 
comprehensive administration of them. Out 
population, annually multiplying its millions in 
numbers and thrice multiplying its moral and 
political forces by the spontaneous and selt 

creative capacity of the human spirit commit- 
ted to the free atmosphere for which its Creator 
formed it, demands torgiveness of the past and 
% common burial of all-causes of complaint. 
Our institutions are not the parents of penal 
statutes, bolts, prisons, and inquisitorial tor 

tures. Under their peaceful and loving reign 
fetters fall from the limbs of the slave, the 
walls of the prisons are broken down, and the 
ofhce of the inquisitor spurned. ‘The legisla- 
tion of the Republic must ascend to the all- 
embracing love of humanity in its highest 
expression. It will be followed by a manly 


| independence and a general disapprobation of 


criminal purpose and action. 
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REMARKS OF HON. B. T. BIGGS, 
OF DELAWARE, 
Ix roe House or Rerresenrativ! 
June 2, 1870, 


On the bill (LL. BR. No. 2045) 


and for other purposes. 


to reduce internal taxe 


Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Speaker,the tax on incomes 
is, in my judgment, uncalled for and in direct 
conflict with the spirit of our free institutions. 
| honestly believe the constituency I have the 
honor to represent on this floor are opposed 
to the continuation of the law. Congress in 
its enactment gave a solemn pledge to the 
country that it should not longer continue than 
the year 1870. ‘The people then bore it patiently 


and answered its demands with the full expect 


ation that it should cease to exist during th: 
present year. Look for a moment at th 


| swarm of oflice-holders you create by this law. 


The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[ Mr. Ketiey] told us yesterday they amounted 


| to twenty-seven hundred and sixty-one, nea: 


three regiments of men, scattered broadca 
over the land, sucking the very life-blood ou 
of an already burdened and overtaxed people 
The amount of income collected is report 
to be about thirty million dollars annually. 
How much the Government received after 
the twenty-seven hundred and sixty-one oflice- 








olders « i in its collection we are left 
» conjectu Qur } ulation is now esti- 
ted forty 1 nD lhe number paying 
me amoun ) ine two hundred and 
enty thousand. Can it be possible that so 
a number im the { nited States only have 
) exceed 1000? Mr. Speake 
coura fraud, holds out an induc 
) en to be dishonest, 1s not « iy op 
n ie 1ndust {the « intr but 
| rial, even lo tie rcehing ¢ ry 
e,and maki knowntothe public | pro 
rity or adversity bhis tax was imy i 
pon the people as a war measure, and now the 
var ha ct ed it ould die. Ihe ) 
pe ple on the x to-day taxed 5 et 
\merican 
Vhis bill pre ‘ pt S1,500 instead 
~1.000. as im the it Lv No iet us 
rim mome 100 tine) { ( ti \ 
na O00 fgsovernme! ecuritit hor 
neh he \ 1.00 antes L é i 
Shasa iworth 9,000 (in tl farm | 
il . l, { Ol, nid } r ta 
i Vy lrugatit ( i { Se at 1 i 
» busine if he makes more than 1,.0UU pet 
nnum, you tax him five dollars upon every 
100 he makes, while the bondholder pays you 
thing, and all the labor he performs is to cut 
i his coupe twice a year and collect his 
terest Hlere, then, we see the farmer taxed 
ey? ‘i ¢ durant 9 and the bondholder free, 
Mi Speake! thi unwise legislation: it is 
infair, unjust, and oppressive. | would tax 
| property, wherever found and by whomso 
r po ed, whether it be in Government 
HoOnGsS OF llh TCULLY 
but, sir, this income tax is unfair, because 


t taxes the enterprise and industry of those 
than a specified sum. 

gy, of activity, of industry, of 
who early, who toils day 
thereby is successful, all he 
family over $1,500 you send the 
him and demand | ie shall 
Government fift on every 
live dollars on eve ry S10 )he accu 
8, the reby ¢ rushing every motive he has 
stry, while your legislation rewards the 
orable friend from Indiana, 


iy hor 
whose clear head and sound judg- 
every s 


who accumulate more 


‘man ot ene! 
everance, 
ind night, 


es for his 


riscs 
and 
THD this 
; 4] ° ' . 
ax-gatherer alter 
pay the y dollars 


1,0 


mutate 


0, or 
to indu 
indolent. 
Mr. Kerr], 
subject as by 
us yesterday that if th us tax was 
taxes.’’ Sir, witl 


nent seem to grasp aimo 


intuition, told 
burdensome, ‘*so are all 
all due respect, 1 differ 
taxes upon the le out no 
particular class ; | Levery man pay tax accord 
ing to his ability, and permit taxe 
levied on the people than will economically 


administer the 


puUally >, sing 
no more 310 


be 


Government, and every true 


cheertt 





man will pay his taxes rfully and not con 
der it burdensome. But the principle in 
volved in this bill is clearly wrong, as it see] 
to establish class legislation. 
But | afhirm that this Government can dis 


with this tax, and its credit by no means 
aired, The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates the expenditures for the present fiscal 
15,000,000, 


pense 


ve ima} 


earto be ) 
000,000, 


and the receipts 33593,- 
he honorable gentleman from Penn- 
KELLEY | estimates from customs 
sources over four hundred million 
of some eighty or 
Now, the expenditures 
from the year 1849 to 1859 
rage annually only about fifty- 
five million dollars. Of course this does not 
include the payment on account of debt. And 
if we go a little scar back, from the year 
i829 to 1859, the average was only about nine- 
teen million iain Prior to the year 1856 
the expenditures never reached $60,000,000, 
Che average expenditures of the Government 
in the years 1858, 1850, and 1860 were a frac- 
tion over $66,000,000 annually ; but those 
the days of Democracy, when the executive and 


syivania | Mr. 
and all othe 


} 


lollars, I 


oY 
ay 


ne a 
y million dollars. 
of this Government 


ave 


surplus 


‘ 
met 


were on an 
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were | | Peon 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


lo mnNaAgGEe— Mr. 


Am« ric cit 


this Government 
nds of Democrats, who always labored 
» down extravagance in every Depart- 
ment. Now, if we add to 
which it required to carry on the Government 
in 1859 and 1860 fifty per cent. for increase 
i we have. $100,000,000; then add 
per cent. more for increase in population, 

have the sum of $150,000,000 as a very 


Lic 
generous and large estimate for the expendi- 


slative branches ol vere 
; 


uc h 


y 
‘ 
‘ 





in 
‘ 


LO strike 


the 


tures of the Government. Now, s ippose we 
add to this $25,000,000 more to go to the sink- 
ng fand. Therefore it is plain that $175,000,000 


per annum will cover everything that an extrav- 
agant dai istration could desire. To this add 
$120,000,000 to pay the interest on our national 
debt. and we have a sum total of 3295,000, 000, 
Then, taking the Secretary 
000,000 for this year, and subtract the $295,- 
000,000, which I have shown is all required, 
'$ 398,000,000 per annum the people 


s estimate of $393,- 


and itleave 


ire taxed, more than is absolutely necessar vi 
Hes e, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to abolish all 
tax on incomes, and by so doing get clear of 
twenty-seven hundred and sixty-one oflice- 


holders, and relieve the people of $80,000,000 
1On,. 


fannnal tawrnat 
Ol annual taxa 


Revival of American Tonnage. 


OF HON, O. CLEVELAND, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVE 
May 17, 1870, 
On the bill GU. R. No. 1889) to revive the navigation 


and commercial interests of the United States. 


Ir. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, no mem 
ber of this House has a more ardent desire to 
the revival of American ship- 
ping interests, the recovery of the carrying trade 
of the oce ation of the Ameri- 
can flag to its old-time pride and glory than I 
have. Were it in my power the stars and stripes 
should again float trom the mast-head in every 


do something for 


an, and the restor 


GLOBE. 


éeland. 


566,000,000 | 


commercial port of the world, an emblem of the || 


power, dignity, and prosperity of a mighty peo- 


ple. ‘The time has been, and that within twenty 
years, that the American citizen standing in 
any of the termini of the great highways of 


commerce, watching the incomings and the out- 
goings of the white-winged messengers of rest- 
less humanity that traverse that broad domain 
over which the hand of man has no power, 
anxiously watching the distant horizon for the 
appro: ich of the proud s 
tidings from his far-off home—I say he would 
have had no dithculty at that time, as the 
ship came nearer and he could distinguish the 


full-bent sails, the tall masts, the squared yards, 
the taut lines, the perfect rigging, the beau- 


tiful model of the great hull, and the graceful 
outlines of the whole ship as she sailed into 


the harbor in all her majesty, unscathed by 
the storms and defiant of the dangers of her 
voyage, growing larger, proude scamnalie: every 


moment as she approached the shore, to dis- 
cover at a glance that those unyielding spars 
must have grown in an American forest, and 
that none but an American ship-builder could 
set afloat so magnificent a structure; and his 
heart would swell within him as he discov- 
ered the stars and stripes borne forward upon 


the breeze, commanding the respect of all 
beholders. 
But those times have passed away. The 


wooden ship that once floated out upon the 
ocean proud and noble as a queen, the wonder 


of the ignorant and the admiration of all, has 


given place to advancing civilization, to the | 


desire of the age for a saving of time, and the 
iron steamer is now the real dependence of 
commerce and ocean travel, and the American 


public improvement, are left far behind in the 


generally the first to adopt any great || 


| be no tonnage at all. 





tist Cong Ir 


strife for the supremacy of the seas. | 
must ad remain behind; we must ad 


iron steamers, and if we cannot build + 
cheap e ei atonce, we must buy the m abr. 
fort the pt ‘esent, tillwe can learnt: » br uil lehs a 
And it is to this proposition that I shal] ada». 
myself in the few minutes awarded to mo 
shall vote for the amendment to allow 1 i 
chase of ready-built ships, and for the firs, 
second sections of the bill; but [ ean 
for the subsidy portions, as at present ady 
Mr. Speake r, there is an oft-repé at ? 
raised by those who favor the system of sy! 
dies and high protective tariffs, (for I {ind t] 
they generally go together,) and 
we should do something for farmer: th» 
we should manufacture at home and create 
home market for our surplus proda . Ne 
I propose to do something for the farmer 
not for the farmer only, but for the producer , 
anything and everything that might find 
market outside of our own country. It jg) 
always economy to manufacture every arti 
you may want. Somebody else may be: bl 


} ° 
ot 
Mal t 


the 


make it better and che aper for the time h 
than you can produce it yourself; but 
should so shape your matters that you 1 
have something to sell, with the proceed 
which you can pay for such things as it may 
economy to buy. We in this country find 
economy to buy very many things, and 
have surplus cotton, wheat, petroleum, 
other items, as well as many articles of : 


factures to sell to various parts of the world 
exchange. ‘he making of these exchange 
called ** commerce;’’ the making of sueh « 


changes among ourselves is called * trade 
Now, we talk a great deal about the decline 
our commerce, ‘when we really 
the decline of our ‘* shipping.’’ 
more properly speaking, ** pong 
navigation, is not necessarily ‘* commer e, 
lhe shipping of a country is properly denom 
inated its *‘tonnage;’’ but there really mig 
The vessels arriving : 
leaving our ports might all belong to foreig: 
ers, as unfortunately the most of them d 
but that would not show that we lad no « 
merce, nor even that it had fallen off. O: 


refer only 
7. . * 
Shipping, 


| contrary, our commerce might be larger t] 


ship that might bear | 


\| 


ever, as it really has been since the war, r* 
ing in 1866 over athousand millions, and nea: 
nine hundred million dollars in 1867, 1868, a 
1869, respectively, against less than six hun 
dred millions for any year up to 1855, when ¢ 
**tonnage’’ reached its highest point. In or 
that we may understand the question clearly 
is necessary that we bear in mind the diffe ren 
between commerce, the exchanging of produc 
with foreign countries, and shipping ortonu, 
which is the vehicle that carries for hire, bring 
ing the products of other countries and taking 
away ours, as the inland transportation con 
pany or railroad carries and exchanges our own 
products between ourselves; but we do not: 
railroads ‘‘ trade’ any more than we can ca 
ships ** commerce.’’ 

That there bas been a great decline in « 
ship-owning we all regret being compelled | 
acknowledge, and we are all casting about tor 
the cause, and for a remedy; but while doin 
this we have found time for an exte nsive trade 
in the ‘*decline and fall-off’’ business in this 
Congress. We have had a special ane 
appointed, who have traveled from city to city id 

at the public expense, and published a larg , 
volume of evidence; prominent members ha\ \) 
made posthumous speeches; the Se ey 
the Treasury has had a special report made, 3 
even the President himself has given a ‘Sila 
Wegg’’ reading to the * Boflins’’ in this Hous 
and all about the decline of American cor 


merce, which has not declined, is not in 


decline, and has no prospect of declining, bu' , 
is now in more vigorous health than ever betor' 
in the history of the country. 


But what a 
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‘ ir talk about is the || afford to keep a suflicient number to fight with lhe great India and South American carry 

10 n tl ton nage of Amer- any more than we can afford to keep a sufli- || ing trade were being taken from us_ before 
uid f to be a national || cient army to fight with. When a war comes || 1860, and the Atlan tie service had practically 
- ‘b 18 a great national loss. on we have to do the fighting with a volunteer || left us when the war broke out. Our people 
Co not only lost the prestige we once || or adapted army as well as an adapted navy. || had struggled manfually against fate, and had 
“4 AUT the carrving trade of the world, but we |) The spe “ial me ime of the President, the || built a fewiron steamships, but they could not 
a t the business as a source of national || report of the Secretary of the Navy, Vice |} float them cheapenough toe mpete, and sinc 
Wenotonly now Nay cut cieteeiatsceala Admi ral Porter’s report, and the speech of || the war our enormous taxes have rendered it 

ney and postage to foreign nations, || the chairman of our special committee [ Mr. impossible to build at any reasonable cost. But 

Ano and skillful sailors no longer |! Lyncu] all acknowledge the superiority of a || Lam confident that the superior skill of Amer 
_ he world gathering up wealth to bring || merchant navy. The merchant vessel isearn- |} ican mechanies, and the tacility they have for 
_ A we pay out instead of collecting, gather- || ing somethi upporting itself, costing the |} adapting themselves to the necessities of the 
re indaccumulating ind all because a false || Government nothing to keep it, and is always || case, will enable our builders to compete with 
—— vill not allow us to buy shit) 3 suitable || ready for sea; the war vessels are a vast ex- || Clyde-built ships whenever these taxes are 
an nodern trade. Ship-builders tellus we || pense to keep, earn nothing, but grow poorer |} removed and they shall have had time to tak 
“sti »them for ourselves ; but when we ask || every year. hold of the business: and hence, while | am 
cre _ t is not done they acknowledge that they A merchant navy would be like the volunteer || in favor of allowing our ship-owners to buy 


ldcheap enough, buttheyareopposed | military een t saved the nation when the || foreign-built steamers for the present time, | 














7 ‘them to be purchased. They would | regular Army was helplessin so greatan under- || am also in favor of a rebate of duties pro 
ae | hiverin, in the cold because we || taking; and yet the volunteer army cost noth posed in the first and second sections of thi 
“Th id to buy warm clothing, but must | ing in time of peace, but, on the contrary, was |} bill, with someamendment. Letus have both, 
Wecia 4 till we can make it for ourselves. ‘They || a source of national wealth. As for pride and || and let us have anything else that will assi 
es us starve while waiting for the || the loss of prestige, if we buy a ship where we || regaining our lost trade upon the sea. 
i ce to grow on our own farms, that we |) can get it cheap enough so that it can earn its || ‘The ocean service between prominent port 
. we eat nothing we do not raise our- || expenses, woe not hesitate to employ foreign || is hereafter to be iron steamers, and that s 
pi Sut now in this bill, and in other bills || soldiers and foreign guns during the rebellion; || vice is now practically in the hands of othe 
eee Congress, we are asked to grant sub- |! and in the revolutionary war did we not gladly || nations. Let us strike off the shackles from 
s issist in the building and sailing of || accept the services of La Fayette and Steuben f American ship-owners and American ship 
Subsidies are not the proper remedies || and Kosciusko and other brave ollicersand men || builders, so that they may enter into compe 
iculty. Lower taxes, so that we can |/ to fight our battles for us that we might gain our || tition an l contend fora share of the trade; th 
ne land 1 oe our ships in competition _— independence and live to be proud? Ltussia, re will be lower freights, and lower freight 
eee; ers, is the true remedy; but if you refus a few years ago, found us, building wooden || mea the a on of more American pro 
ee t down the taxes then té ake off ihe shackies ships with great skill and at moderate prices, || duce ‘eine ympetition wil h the wheat and cott 
ee tus buy ships where we can get them || and she boughtthemtrom us, but I have wever |} England is now drawing from the Kast. And 
~—e y enough. heard that she lost any prestige by it. by no | when we have gained that point would it no 
oe t be claimed that to adopt my sugs means; she stands higher among nations than be well to strike off the shackles from all trad 
| ae fig rry gold out of the country, ever before. I say out upon such false pri ide! |] bya general reduction of taxes? Set the cou 
aia ‘ing that it would save ri to the It is unworthy a great nation; it is the pride |} try free again, that its natural resources may 


VW 


eRe y. We are now paying out to foreign || of a high-spirited youth inheriting wealth that || be developed, that the people may prosper, 
yg, ¢ . hat 


? } 4 ‘ 
we may gradually forget the opp: 


wners, the money to be taken out of the | his father saved by honest labor and garnered 
ss about fifty million dollars. If wehad || by foresight and calculation, but not by pride. 
lerce, . . 


rrying trade we once had the most of || Let us not suffer by our pride, and stand still 
one , hd ee watad to the country; but even pi me yr Our people ti ) acquire the skill and 


the war. Some gentleman says wi 
are running a line of suecessful. America 
steamers from San l‘ranciseo to Japan. Ho 








| s 
| 
as " allow our ship-owners to buy || experience and for taxes to be reduced low | we are, and they are perhaps the finest sliy 
a probably the half of it, and jimiak for them to build cheaply ; but buy the || on the ocean. Americans are noted for doin 
h i“ d country at least $25,000,000 a year, ships to start with, and take up the thre ads of | everything upon & grand cale, and tho e 
ia than five times as much as we sh yuld || trade and travel still open to us without com- |} steamers are no exce; tion to the rule. The; 
O; for ships petition ; by and by they vill be occupied, and y ane wooden steamers of about four thousand 
ter iron steamers now doing the carrying |) we shall still stand looking on in our prideand | tons bard n, and very « conomical ships to run 
a Sai the world are looked upon by the na- || poverty of shipping. | at a slow spec l, say a speed of ten miles an 
al ome ng them as in reality a navy ; and so A great deal has been said about the war || hour ; but when a speed is attempted with the: 
RBS ¢ & navy that earns its own li iving, and “sweeping ourc WATROTOR S208 n the seas, XC. 5 } that would be hi Lec ssary to compete Wi od 
ia Tas re costs nothing to keep it. We have || but, to reduce it all to plain talk, it means that |} ern-built ships the cost of running is increased 


a nded an immense amount in building up || during the war our Navy could not protect our || to such an extent that it would not pay A 


ay. 








In ord vy, and have really no navy yet, nor will || merchant vessels; they were in danger, many || again, the iron-screw steamers built now 
Se r have a navy worthy of the name till || of them were actually lost, and a great many |} so much more room for freight and passeng 
oa cease to build in the Gov rnment yards, |) fled to the shelter ot the flag of other nations | than the old style of vessel, and on that account! 
produ {give out the building of our ships to pri- || to save themselves from destruction; and we, || they could earn so much more than the same 
tonnas enterpri »and skill. Englandhas already || in our spiteful wisdom, have passed laws that | tonnage in the old style, that they would hi 
a. inies ned that lesson, and in a recent report made prevent them from returning home, as if fam- | supplanted them entirely if there had been no 
d taking Varhament if was shown that nearly ull of ilies on the borders of Canada were to flee into other reason. FAS 
on com: sUCCessit ul vesse Is in the Br ish navy were || Canada for safety if we were at war with France || It has been said that no nation could com 
our OW t by private parties outside of the Govern- || and she had invaded our territory so that we | pete with the Knglish in a contest for the 
aks yards. Out of the millions of pour ds could not protect them, and after the restora- | carrying trade with iron-screw steamers ; but 
can ¢a rexpended by the Government itself in || tion of peace we should say to these families, | the Germans are competing with them suc 
wn navy-yards, more than any other nation || ‘You cannot come back; you should have || cessfully in our own ports. The Germans are 


— 


expended, they had hardly anything to || stayed at home and allowed yourselves to be || running a line from Hamburg to Hoboken 
‘for it. ’ : kil oy itis no excuse that we could not and 
believe in a merchant navy of iron steam- || did not protect you; you should have stayed 
; and when it is objected that vessels bi 


i@ in ¢ 


another line from Bremen to Hoboken, another 
to Baltimore, and another to New Orlea: 





tilt |} under the Ameriean flag and died like Ameri- || and are about to start a line to South America 

di the merchant service are not suitable for || cans.’’ But on war, while it was one of the | and the West Indies. ‘The lines running t 

var purposes, [reply that they can be quickly || causes, was not the great cause of the reduction | Hoboken both pay well, and are a source of 
mmitte i cheaply adapted to that service; and if it of American tonnage the great cause 1s great profit to their owners and credit to thi 
y to cits char; ged that they are not strong enough I || found in the change from wood to iron in the 1 German people, yetthey are ¢ lyde-built steam 
"a larg reler to the late Oneida disaster, ie which a | construction of sea-going vessels, and from 1 ers, nearly all of them ; believe all but on 
les loreign merchant vessel ran into and sunk an || sails to steam. in wooden sailin; g vessels we || We might and ought to have had that tra‘ 
ag \merican war vessel without sustaining any || had no rivals, and in their day they visited | but the Germans were wise in time, whil 
ade. and iry herself. As for a real navy, composed |, every port and served a ; common carriers for || we were to » proud to buy the ships, and 
. ** Sila { vessels built by the Government in its own |) other nations; but steam began to take the trade || could not build them cheaply. These restric 
: Honse. ids, we shall never get it. Administrations | from them be fore the war, and our tonnage had |} tive laws profess to operate in the interest of 
an cor change, and officers and plansare changed when really declined before the war commenced, | American ship-builders, but they operate 1 
ot ina vessels are half finished, so that our N: ivy be- Thi is is is admitted on all hands, and the figures || in the interest of foreign ship-owner 
ie bet comes a piece of patchwork, and it is absurd || and dates have been repeated so often during || builders both, because while these restriction 


r befor to expect suecess inthat way. And even if we || this discussion that 1 will not take up the time || continue no ves sels will be built or owned 
ir petors i : : Se es 
d succeed in building the vessels we could not || by repeating them here. this country; while if these illiberal and us 


vhat a 
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iws were re pealed, and the two first sec 


tions of this bill adopted, we should at first 
buy ships and commence running them ; then 
we should have the repairing to do at home, 


ind soon we should 


the two first 
ve should in all probability 
iron steamers at i 
next flour o 


we 


Lin, by 
bith» 
to build 

the 
line 


\nd ag adopting £ec- 


ol this 


prices within r five years, and 
no the should only have pur 
chased enough to make a beginning in the re- 
of the carrying trade. It has been 
uly said that whoever controls the commerce 
ot the 


nean 


Vel y 


world controls the wealth of the world, 
say that whoever does the carrying of 
that commerce gathers the wealth of the world, 
for the commerce of the world will have to pay 
a tax to the it, the freights 


ana | 


nation that carries 


ure an enormous drain upon commerce, and | 
we are so situated geographically, and our peo- 


ple are so constituted mentally and physically, 
that might and ought to do that carrying 
trade : 
new kind of vessels necessary to compete suc 
cessfully for it, then let us buy the ships, as 
the Germans have done, for the present, and 


we 


reach out for as 
about 


us. These restrictive laws are entirely 
in the interest of the ship-builders, a very 
mall class, and against the ship-owners, a 
very large class. But if my proposition is 


adopted the ns ship-builder will still 
retain bis monopoly of building for the coast- 
ing trade, whic h manent is now absolute. 


I, would affect the building for the foreign 
trade, and in this the whole country has an 


iiterest. We should allow the free purchase 
of iron steamers for the foreign trafhe of over 
two thousand tons burden tor the next five 
Such a law would not affect the coast- 
ing trade, and injures no existing trade, for we 

Out of one 
hundred and seventeen steamers sailing out of 


years. 


are building no such vessels now. 
\merican ports on the Atlantic coast not one 
American, 


income Tax. 


REMARKS OF HON. O. CLEVELAND, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fase 3, 1870 
On the bill (H.R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 


cussion so far on the proposition to strike out 
the income tax from this bill has developed 
the fact that section is arrayed against section ; 
that States paying no tax, or but a small part 
of this tax, are in favor of retaining it, while 
those States that pay the tax are opposed to it. 
Now, | protest, Mr. Speaker, that that is not 
the proper course to pursue ; such a course is 
narrow-minded and selfish, and beneath the 
dignity of a legislator in the Congress of the 
United States. Weshould not consider whether 
the State or district we happen to represent is 
directly affected by this tax, but how it affects 
the whole country, and whether it is a just tax. 
We all acknowledge that taxes must be levied, 
and it has been the misfortune of the country 
that its necessities required so large a tax to 
be collected ; but we have reached a period 
now when it is also acknowledged that a large 
amount of taxation may be removed. 

The question is, what part of our enormous 
revenue system we can dispense with, so as to 
afford the greatest relief to the greatest number 
of people and leave the balance that it may 
be necessary to collect to fall as lightly as pos- 
sible upon the industries of the country? It 
was shown in the discussion of the tariff bill 
that we are now in receipt of revenues that will 


get to building them for 


and if we are not prepared to build the | 


hare of the wealth of the world | 


competing | 








NDIX TO THE 


CON 


Tax — Mr. Cleveland. 


Income 


be about one hundred and tweuty million dol- 
lars this yearabove the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and I claim that the expenses of the 
Government are at least $50,000,000 more than 
is necessary ; that the necessary expenditures 
should not reach above $250,000,000. But if 
we cannot get any reduction of the expend- 
itures, we should at least reduce the internal 
revenue taxes $40,000,000, and the tariff dues 
$60,000,000, making $100,000,000 ; 
will leave about the twenty-five million dollars 
required by law to be added to the sinking 
fund. We can at least do this much. 

Ivery body i is crying out that the curse of the 


country is its enormous tax: ation, and in this | 


way we nay remove a part of the load. If we 
can remove $100,000,000 a year of taxes busi- 
ness will start up afresh, latent industries spring 
into life, a new hope will enliven every branch 
of trade in every country village, the farmer 
will again get a fair return, and activity will 


| once more characterize a people suffering under 








a depression that is ruinous to the spirit of en- 
terprise that has heretofore distinguished them 
above all other Other nations have 
settled down under aload of taxation they could 


1aLLONS, 


not bear. Shall we follow their exawple? 
l trust not. In removing the $40,000,000 of 


internal revenue | would strike out the whole 
of the income tax. [i was a special and tem- 
porary tax, levied for a specific term, and in- 
tended only the 
lime whenevery source of revenue was needed. 
The term has expired, and the Committee of 
Ways and Means now ask that we renew it. 
Some gentlemen claim that it is a tax of so 
much upon the wealth of the country, and there- 
fore just. But it is not a tax on wealth or on 
capital, nor strictly a tax on income; it is a 
tax On earnings. There is a wide distinction 
between income and earnings. It is not the 
wealthy men who pay this tax, but the active, 
earning, producing class who pay it. The 
amount collected is about twenty-seven mil- 
lion dollars; that is, that portion of it which 
we are dealing with at this time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury himself esti 


to assist 


| mates the surplus revenues for next year at | 
$102 


,000,000; and it is folly to keep the 
country in a chronic state of depression in 
order that we may flatter the vanity of the 
Secretary by enabling him to say he has paid 
off the national debt at the rate of over a hun- 
dred millions a year. Sir, the fearful taxation 
we have endured the past eight years would have 
entirely ruined any other nation, and we are 
about exhausted. We have suffered from the 
immediate existence of the war; we have 
gone through it; we have been successful in 
keeping the Union together; we have cleared 
away the débris; funded an immense debt; 
have all the time been borne down by the evils 
of a depreciated currency, still with us; have 
ae for Pe being many sources of national 

vealth; and | contend that if we pay our 
saabets as we go, il we save the country 
from further increase of debt, we shall have 
discharged our whole duty to those who come 
after us. They will be removed from any 
immediate effects of the war, will find a pow- 
erful nation with vast resources still undevel- 
oped handed down to them; and at exactly 
the same rate of taxation which we now pay, 
if we only meet our expenses, they can pay 
off the national debt in twenty years from now 
at the rate of $100,000,000 a year or more. 

| estimate that the increased population, 
wealth, and productive industry of the country 
will then be so much greater than now that the 
task will be easy to them while it is very hard 
for us. 

No nation has ever yet paid off a large debt; 
but the Committee of Ways and Means by this 
bill force this nation to pay its debt before it 


and this | 


Government at a} 


| contend, 


| States, and I will not urge it upon - : 
ears. 


AlstT Satie: +» 2D NEss, 


further, that the income tax as, 
levied is unconstitutional. I know that 
very old fashioned to say anything about 


ry. 
instrument like the Constitution of the 


To reénact this law will be bad faith 


| least upon the part of those who were mem}, 


| ing it to $: 








‘| has recovered from the effects of the war. I | 


| earvings of 


when the original law was adopted, and j; 
bad faith on “the part of Congress. [1 
not have been adopted originally as anyt 
but a war measure, and then only fora 
time. A pledge was thus given that it ca 
cease, and I demand that you shall redeem ; 
pledge. 

I know that Congress has not been ae 
tomed to redeem its pledges, any more thay 
has been accustomed to legislate within +), 
limits of the Constitution; but I had hoped 
that the day was at hand when it might resyy, 
some of its old habits of good faith and », 
stricted legislation, and if we cannot aboli 
this evil entirely I hope to see it greatly reduced 

The whole tax is paid by about two hndeed 
and seventy-three thousand persons, and P 
raising thee xemption to $2,000 you will rel lie 
about one ht indred and fifty thousand ; 


Lia 


a 


by ral 
500 you will relieve about thirt: 
thoessed u more, and will still collect abo: 
twenty million dollars of income tax. If, the 
you reduce it to three per cent. you will rais 
about twelve million dollars, which it seems ; 
me is all you can ask from tis source. I pref: 
to strike it out altoge ther, but gentlemen sa; 
it is the rich man’s tax. Never was ther 
greater mistake. It is a tax upon the earning 
of the industrious classes, but it does not rea 
wealth as such. Invested capital does not pay 
it only so far as an income is derived. In my 
district the wealthiest people pay but a very 
small income tax. Capital invested in land: 
property, no matter how rapidly it may increas: 
in value, is not reached at all. 

Again, we object to it on account of its 
sonal and inquisitorial character, compelii 
every family to expose all the means and mak: 
shifts by which they are able to live, al! 
the father and mother, all 
labors of the daughters, and how much ea 
earns, and all the private affairs usually a: 
fairly concealed from the public. The trades 
man and manufacturer must exhibit all b 
profits and losses, and explain to the ove 
inquisitive assessor why he has not made my 
profits and where he met with the losses; ‘a 
must expose his books, and if he fails to co 
vince, the books are taken for examinati 
and all the ins and outs, the advantages au 
disadvantages, that often form re: ally his sto 
in trade, are mere valuable than capital, ar 
exposed to the assessor or insolent detectiv 
and are peddled out to the victim’s competitor 
in business. . 

And yet, after all this, about one hundred 
and seven thousand persons have less tha 
twenty dollars each of tax to pay. It is th 
most demoralizing of all taxes and costs th 
most to collect it. It is paid by the hones 
and conscientious middle class, while 1 
wealthy in great part escape. ‘The law 1s : 
premium upon falsehood and perjury, and © 
Government can be strong or prosperous 0 
permanent that willfully and deliberately invite 
fraud, corruption, perjury, and demoralizatio! 
among its people. There are members upo! 
this floor who will vote to retain this tax be 
cause their people can avoid it; and [| take 
as a further evidence of what I have long bee! 
reluctant to acknowledge, that there is a grov 
ing demoralization of the people of this cou! 
try. The time was when a man’s word in trad: 


was his bond, but it is no longer the boast 0! 
the country ; ‘and the Government itself is cw 
tivating dishonesty and fraud among the peop! 

and I regret to add, it has been setting tl 
example by its own acts, and I point to tli 
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f the charge that it vio- 
wn oleae and corrupts its own 


a proof « 
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(merican Commerce, 


HON. J. G. SCHU 
OF NEW YORK, 
itl House Oo 
June 2, 1870, 
sll. R. No. 1889) to revive the navigation 
| commercial interests of the United States. 
SCHUMAKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
pon copper, or rather the bill known as 
eopper-tariff bill has been more injurious 
ship-building interest of this country 
all other causes combined. The tariff 
iron, and the other tariffs which taxed 
y all the articles from whieh ships were 
siructed, sufficiently crippled and stagnated 
ndustry, but the immense duty upon 
completely broke up the ship-yards and 
capital and capitalists elsewhere to seek 
ents. The city of Brooklyn before the 
tained more ship-yards and employed 
mechanics and laborers than any other 
the United States. More than two 
es of its water-front contained ship-yards, 
ne twenty-five firms, with an aggregate 
tal of over fifty millions of money, were 
din that branch of business. 
rie basin in South Brooklyn contained 
of the largest dry-docks in the world, cost- 
$1,000,000. -That dry-deck now stands 
having taken up but two ships since the 
January last. Thousands of laborers 
obtained work at such place are now out 
In Greenpoint there were to 
n the finest ship-yards in the country, 
ngalso employmenttothousands of people, 
i building up by such ship-building alone a 
ill city. In Williamsburg, another portion 
Brooklyn, were to be found more yards for 
‘building, also employing thousands of 
, building up in a great measure by such 
rest another city larger than the city of 
So in South Brooklyn, yards 
{docks in which large sums of money had 
1 expended, were _ be found at the foot 
most every street; but the tariffs upon ma- 
al for building ships, together with the dutie 28 
in all the articles which the mechanics and 
borers were compelled to buy in order to live 
| to clothe themselves and families,.were so 
iormous and oppressive that they were com- 
lied to demand higher wages, and these two 
ises together have completely paralyzed the 
Ae, 


MAKER, 


RECH OF 


F REPRESENTATIVES, 


ployment, 


hington, 


DECLINE OF SHIP-BUILDING. 
hy, Mr. Speaker, in order that this House 
iy see the disastrous effects which these va 
vis tariffs have had upon this one locality, | 
‘i vead a list of the ship-yards that existed in 
ily two wards of the city of Brooklyn, and 
which comprise the two cities of Greenpoint 
| Williamsburg, which, as I have before 
‘tated, were actually built up by such business. 
the following is a list of the ship-yards for- 
erly In operation in the fourtee nth and sev- 
teenth wards of the city of Brooklyn, New 


\ TK: 


Fourteenth Ward.—Patterson & Co. , foot of North 
econd street; Lawrence & Foulks, foot of North Fifth 
ireet ; thomas Stack, foot of North Sixth street; 
Wiihaims, foot of North Seventh street. 

Seventeenth Ward.—kK. F¥. Williams, foot of Quay 
reet; 5. Sneden, foot of Calyer street; Ship-Tim- 
1 '-Bending Company, i of Oak street; EK. S. 
 hitlock, foot of Milton str 
‘oble street; Pine & Davis, 
‘oomfield & Co., foot of India street; Henry Steers, 
tof Huron street: Webb & Bell, foot of Greene 
t; Lupton & MeDairmaid, foot of Freeman 


~ 


foot of Kent street: 


ree 


, Att the present time there is but one yard in the 
ourteenth ward | W ullis ms burg Lawrence & Foulks, 
; three in the seventeenth, (Greenpoint,) Webb & 

. Henry Steers, and John Inglis 


Ol 
r 


eet; J. Simonson, foot of 


VYDIX. TO 


American Commerce— Mr. 


THE CONGRE! 


Schumaker. 


This certainly cannot fail to call the atten- 
tion of this House to the fact that some radi- 
cal change in commerce stoppe | ship-building 
in that vicinity. Now, what was it, and who 
caused it? It cannot be denied that it was the 
various tariffs that made the materials for build 
ing vessels higher in price. And it also can- 
not be denied that the Republican party were 
in power at such time and had full control of 
both branches of Congress; and that having 
such power they refused and still refuse to 
alter or modify tariffs. Lven General 
Grant proposed to put the whole matter over 
for one year; and it has not been until lately 
that he has retraced his steps in the matter, 
and then he did not econelude to do it until the 
whole the land had 
knocking at the door of the White House. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the building of vessels 
was not the only resource from which the ship- 
yards of our city received great revenue and 
profits; but the repairing of vessels, which is a 
branch of the same business, and by far the 
most lucrative part of it, carried on in 
Brooklyn and in a sea-port cities. The 


such 


shipping interest of been 


wis 
ll our 


copper-tariff bill completely killed that busi- 
ness. Such business had heretofore been im- 
mense, Causing more money to be distributed 


among the working classes 


ing of ships. 


than even the build- 
lhe facilities of our ports and 
the expedition of our workmen, together with 
, brought vessels 
cl te ahiode fitted in this 
this business 1s almost entirely 


the moderate costs of r reps air 
from all parts of the wor! 
country. Now, 
driven from our ‘he owners of ships 
and other vessels find that they can buy their 
copper and yellow metal about nine cents per 
pound cheaper in HKurope than here. making a 
saving, as | have been informed by a firm of 
ship-builders—C. & R. Poillon, of Brooklyn— 
in coppering a ship of one thousand tons, of 
about fifteen hundred dollars. 

lor this reason alone ship-owners would delay 
other repairs to their ships until they had an 
opportunity to send them to E ngland, where 
coppering and all other repairs could be done 
at the same time ; thereby all the other artisans 
usually employed about a ship, while repairing 
her, are deprived of employment, 
carpenters, sail-makers, riggers, ship-chand- 
ers, blacksmiths, rope-makers, painters, and 
otherlaborers. by this means millions of dol- 
Jars have been taken out of the pockets of the 
mechanics of this country, besides ruining the 
very many large and costly dry-docks that before 
the passage of such copper tariff were profitable. 
Mr. Speaker, all this havoc in the ship-yards 
of America has been done for the benefit of a 
few rich monopolists in Massachusetts. ‘T'wo 
or three copper manufacturers there have con- 
trolled the whole matter, and prevented legisla- 
tion in these Halls, and spread so much distress 
and privation among the mechanics and ship- 
wrights of our sea-board. 

he facts have been laid in full before a 
committee of this body, showing the decline 
and almost total annihilation of the ship-build 
ing interest which was once the pride and glory 
of our land. And when it becomes known that 
half a dozen rich monopolists from New Eng 
land came to these Halls and by their machina- 
tions brought this great calamity upon us, | 
think it will have the effect of turning from the 
Republican party all the reflecting and inteih- 
gent mechanics of the land; no matter what 
vocation they may follow, whether they are ship- 
builders or builders or 
they must alike contemn such ignominious and 
bad laws 

America since the Revolution has been the 
great nation to whom all lands have looked for 
science and improvement in the art of building 
Her greatness and superiority in such 
matters have long been acknowledged by the 
whole world. Fulton, Newton, Eckford were 
the three great pioneers in the early part of this 


snores. 


such as ship- 


house- stone masons, 


vessels. 


Ho. or Reps. 


century in applying steam to vessels, both inland 
and sea‘going. ‘he first vessel propelled by 
steam that ever crossed the ocean was built in 
the United States, sailed from our shores, and 
under our flag. ‘The improvements in sailing 
vessels of all kinds were first made here, and a 
our models, from a first-class clipper ship to an 
Iron ocean steamer, are now to be found 
over the world, from the ¢ 
Van Dieman’s Land; in the ship-vards of a 
nations. ‘The sultan of Turkey, the ‘T'yeoor 
of Japan, the emperors of Russia, China, am 
Brazil, allthe kingdomsand nations, both larg 
and small, all over the globe, have American 
built vessels, and employ American mechani: 

Mr. Speaker, the destruction of American 
ship-building and the decline of America 
commerce lies at the door of the Republican 
party; they and they alone are reponsib| 
for it. The bill re ported by the committee, 
of which Mr. Lynca is chairman, ask too 
much of the downtrodden tax-payers of thi 
country. Some of its provisions | favor; but 
to say that the United States Treasury should 
build up from its coffers the fallen fortunes of 
every individual or corporation bankrupted o1 
destroyed by Radical legislation, or build up 
any particular branch of industry or trade by 
directly paying money out of the pockets o! 
the whole American people, is a doctrine too 
monstrous and enormous for me, as a Demo 
crat, to advocate or sustain. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look at its disastrous 
consequences, and where it would lead us, if 
bounties should be paid out of the public 
l'reasury at the rate of about thirty dollars pet 
ton to builders of vessels. <A ship of one 
thousand tons burden would cost the Govern 
ment $30,000; and, as | understand the bill, 
four dollars per ton every year for ten years 
while the ship is engaged in the carrying trade 
This is a most rem: arkab le provision. lt 
allowed to all kinds of vessels, as this bill per 


it 


‘yde, in Scotland, 1 


mits, to inland, coastwise, and sea going Ves 
sels, to canaalean our canals, rivers, and lakes, 


fron» Alaska to Kennebec, | would like some 
gentleman to inform me where this 
amount of 


lMnmens¢ 
money is to come from’? Who 
to be the paymaster? ‘They certainly will not 
find enough money in the Treasury. Is thi 
to be another pretext to issue more greenback 
Lhe Long Island sound steamboat. lines, th: 
North river lines, and all the like lines, 
are doing well enough. Why pamper 
why stuff into their coffers, 


more gold? 


| know 
them ; 
now running over, 
If you give mouey to this partic 

lar branch of industry, will not others ask with 
the same propriety; and why should they be 
refused? If ships, schooners, steamers, and 
sloops are built by Government bounty, whi 
should not houses, stores, wagons, 
plows locomotives, 


carriage 


carts, reapers, and every 


other a le mi ude here be also reciple nt o| 
the same bounty ? There can be no good reason 
offered against this theory. If one et 
ceive Government aid all should. In building 
ocean steamers that come in contact with for 
eign-built vessels, in the competitio! 1 for foreig 
trade, there might be and really is some found 
ation for a claim to drawback from the Treas 
ury for all moneys paid as duties on materia! 

ed for building such vessels. But to say that 
such drawbacks should be extended to th: 
yuilders of vessels for inland trade that come 
in contact with no foreign competition is p: 
fectly absurd, and is actually so much mone} 
given to such builders by the Government 
[his is a monstrous doctrine, and that it ha 
advocates on the Democratic side of this Hou 
is surprising. I can only say for myself that 
my teachings of Democracy have been in an 
entirely different school. 

rhe true remedy is to take off all tariff 
the articles required to make ships; make the 
duties lower on all articles required for the 
mechanic and his family to eat and wear; take 


upon 








t| ‘ | in the tools that he uses to prose- 
cute b trade ; lake it as it was betore the 
| in party same into power. Let us 
Democratic tariffs revived as far 
can, and at the same time pay the interest 
put the ship builder on the same 
e was before the war and it will be all | 
( ne Wulil juire, | hen once 
j isl ipping wall b non every 
ithe ship yards now idie will resound 
! hut Of industry 
Mr. r, it has been asserted that 
iion und the « rit hour | Ww h ive 
leal to do with the declins of shiy 
Chisis untrue Almost every Amer 
spt f 1 the ocean long | 
inf | in agitated by trade 
} ine h id rece ( l if de ith 
he! fi ic organized ! 
rade u he re of high tariff 
| of capital . The working 
n ¢ i ( l y we! } unde 4 to i 
| ] hould | l | ndn ud of « ipl 
land the y ti iould go band 
fo. alan the other. and working 
noniously together. But capital and capi 
LlV r ind oppre sive 
n they can anddare. Labor always bears its 
wits un n | them no longer; and | 
' ks re ( revaniz rr atte mpts to 
nize to h assaults by dom inding | 
uniaury remuti ion commensurate with | 
vital, then the erv of ‘Con piracy !’’ “Con- 
icy ! I { id oftentimes the capi- 
have gone so far asto arrest the artisans 
have nbined together to demand higher 
Indeed ithe Sti of New York the 
ublican party have kept a law upon our 
te-bool *a number of years past mak- 
ny attempt on the part of workingmen 
io should combine together to get higher 
for themselves and craftsmen a crime 
ble with fine and imprisonment ; and 
t until this winter, when a Demo- 
Legislature repealed the law, thaf the || 
il blot was wiped out. When capitalists 


1@ flonr in the land, raising the price 
per barrel from six dollars to sixteen dollars ; 


n all the corn is bought up and stored ; 


vhen speculators gamble in beef and pork, 
{ control the enti provision market, 
ice per pound of all the 


not one 
heard. 


The news 


nechaniec buys to eat, 


cry of 
ll legitimate trade! 


conspiracy 18 
‘ ? 





Q , **Good times!*’ ** Prosper- 
ou It matters 7 his the poor 
} r for want “of ‘ead owin: yr to 
he high pric f flour. No one de sire s to 
idict the wicked conspirators; but if the 


the mer 
bake the flour, 
they, for are criminals. 
i think trade unions just and proper. If cun- 
ing and designing men sometimes direct these 
fro: n the ir proper 


i 
ir ] ersonal nds, 


Utd het 5 Ol bakers, 
enttle or 


rher wares, sooth, 


ranizations 
it is no fault of the 
which they were formed. 


rue th 
Civ caat 


here can be no nobler object, no loftier am- 

ion among me han their a together 

) ud} “ aaah ‘ther, to fix a price 

labor of their ati, and firmly re- 

ive that that which they have earned by toil 

shall not be wrung from them by fraud! 

rade unions are not of to-day nor yester- 
lay; they have an antiquity greater than the |} 

Bible. The ancient order of Free Masons, now 

known throughout Christendom, was formed 


anics long before the sacred 


written. 


by master mech 


Scriptures were 


KIGUT-HOUR LAW. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, | will refer to that trouble- 
some question—the eight-hour law. This ques- 


tion has caused much debate in these Halls. 


APPENDIX 


who butcher the || 
combine and demand | 


channels to | 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


[neon Ta r— Hr. Siili 8. 


The committee having the matter in charge || 
refuse to report. This House has refused to 


entertain any resolution calling upon them so 
to do. ‘Two resolutions offered at different 
times by colleagues, both Democrats, [ Mr. 
Cox and Mr. Mayuam, | have been voted down. 
I will not speak for my party in the matter, 
but I will speak for my State when I say I am 
in favor of the eight-hour law, and am happy 
to inform the gentlemen that the great State 
of New York, now under Democratic control, 


after repealing the conspiracy laws, have passed | 


i think that eight hours 
for any human being, 
male or female, to labor. I 
refer now to our workshops and factories. I 
do not mean to apply this rule to agricultural 
or domestic pursuits, or any out- door employ- 
ment where the work depends upon the state 
of the weather, as occurs in seed-time and 
harvest: but eight hours a day, day after day, 
is enough to toil. The old plan of laboring, 


the eight-hour law. 
day is long enough 
white black, 


from the rising of the sun to the setting thereof, 
is a relic of barbarism, only fitted to serfdom 
and slavery. Those dark days of want and 


toil, when the poor man had to eat his break- 


fast by candle-light in the early morning, then | 


at noon to pick with his fingers his cold dinner 
out of a tin pail and wash it down with a cup 


of cold coffee, and then to eat his : supper at his | 


thanks to enlightenment, freedom, 
and trade unions, are fast passing away, and 
before the eve of the nineteenth century will 
belong to the dead past! I hope the working- 
men of this country will agitate this question 
far and wide throughout this land, and that 
their wholesome example will tind followers 
throughout the world, until nowhere can be 
found a being in the image of his Maker who 
shall be like unto a beast of burden! 

An American mechanic, Mr. Speaker, can 
accomplish as much in eight hours as most of 
Kuropeans can in ten hours; and this is uni- 
versally acknowledged. It cannot be urged 
successfully that this will interfere with any of 
the trades, for if the eight-hour system is 
adopted as law there will be none of the loiter- 
ing and idling that was so much practiced 
under the old system of ten hours. ‘Lhe time 
must be spent in active labor; men will be 


bedtime, 


|| expected to work and must work or the system 
| will be brought into disrepute, and the very 


men for whose benefit it was intended will ask 
for its repeal. The employé must make his 
labor profitable to the employer or there will 
be no employment. The whole system regu- 
lates itself. It must of necessity be reciprocal 
as regards pecuniary profits—a striking exam- 
ple is afforded us in the building of ships, when 


|| there was no profit to be had for the capitalist 
| there were no more ships built. 


Income Tax. 





REMARKS OF HON. JOHN D. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovse or Reeresentartives, 
June 2, 1870, 


The House having under consideration the question 
of reénacting the law to tax incomes. 


Mr. STILES. 


STILES, 


Mr. Speaker, Iam the only 


| member of this body that voted against this 


tax in the Thirty-Seventh Congress when it first 
became a law. Out of the ten that then pro- 
tested against it 1 am the only one that holds 
a seat in this Congress. I was satisfied it was 
wrong then, and time has strengthened my 


| first convictions of its inequality and injustice. 


It was passed during the war as a war measure, 
as a necessity. it was an odious tax in the be- 
ginning, and has continued to be so ever since. 
The people submitted to it in the firm belief 
that when the war ended this sort of taxation 
should cease. They had a right to so believe. 


GLOBIs 


| other kind of taxation imposed upon the 
| ple, it has breathed out its existence, 
|| propose to reénact it, 





|v iolation of asolemn covenant? 


| the tax is unequal in its operations. 1); 
| sands 


| classes always pay the 


| the very substance of the people. 
| requires twenty-six hundred and seventy- 











{1st Cong 


Congress plighted the faith of this ¢ rovern 
to the people that at this time 
rial, unequal, unjust 
die anatural death. And Con eres 
cipating popular condemnation, 
operation and existence. 
“The taxes on incomes herein impo sed 
levied on the Ist day of March, and be due apd; 


able on or before the: Wth day of Aprilin ea 
until and including the year S70, and no | 


Lis ign lis 


system of taxat ion sh 


Alin i 
I read from the | 


The time for the duration of this : 
expired by its own limitation. U; 


alike 

ty 
And y 
to breathe into j a 
life. And, sir, you propose to do so in di 
absolute violation of « contract made with 
tax-paying people of this country. |: asi, 
the name of the } eople, whether the y on ne 
a right to complain, to protest against such 
Until the yy 
1870, and *‘no longer,’’ is your contract. jy 
sir, if there had been no plighted faith yyy, 
your part, common justice requires that ip 
reduc:ion of taxes this odious law should yey 
be -eénacted. 

t is the most expensive kind of taxation, 
isestimated that less than three hundred tho 
sand people pay the whole of the $30,000, 
aa by incomes. We need no more toc 
vince any man who is dispose d to be just tha 


i 


escape its provisions. | know it 
claimed that the rich: men pay this tax. \ 
so. ‘The rich generally pay none. The poore: 
taxes. [am in fay 

of its absolute, unconditional repeal, becaus 
it creates a horde of oflicers who are eating ou 


This tax 


assessors and assistant assessors for its assess 
ment. In addition to this there are collect 
and hundreds of clerks in the different ae 
ments of the Treasury whose sole bus 
relates to the assessment and collection 
incomes. It supports an army of liad 
oflice-holders, whose main business, aside | fi 
their official duties, is interference in elections, 
Aside from all that, it exposes to the pub 
gaze the financial condition of every business 
man who is honest enongh to comply with i 
monstrous exactions. Prying in its charac 
a man is required under solemn oath to dis 
close all the sources of income, from what 
ever cause, and give an annual account of his 
business, showing in many cases his misto 


tunes and reverses. ‘he watehful credit 
glances at the report, and failing to see rapid 


success in business, withdraws his aid, ans 
bankruptey and ruin reaches many an honest 
man, and blasts forever the hopes, joys, aut 
comforts of many a happy home. 

The horrors of such an anti-American law 
as this should be condemned now, and should 
be blotted from our statutes as a relic of bar 
barism. ‘There is no necessity for this inquis 
itorial rule to obtain revenue. According | 


| official reports $410,000,000 have been collectea 


from all sources during this fiscal year. With 
an economical administration of the Govern 
ment you can dispense with this tax, and also 
with that other obnoxious part of your bill- 
the stamp tax—and yet pay the interest of the 
public debt, and as gradually as is expedien 
reduce the principal of the public debt. — 
your stamp duties. I have voted against them 
and shall vote against any bill containing such 
odious features. Our ancestors suffered t) 
horrors and persecutions of a stamp tax, ani 
some now living have not forgotten the odiu 
of the stamp act of other days. Strip sail 
of all these objectionable features, and ou! 
constituents will rejoice with us in the returt 
of better times. 

The popular voice and the public press 
everywhere clamor for the repeal of all thes? 
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nny Retain them in your bill and you will 
ie merited re buke of a deceived, tax- 
people in all sections of this Republic. 


aker, I remember well eight 


nanie ‘ 
agu t 


S years 
ni when the first tax bill passed this House. 
t] ‘< just in advance of the congressional 
. But few men could be found here 
A sh = he “11 } ae 
: and vote against that bill. I had the honor to 
ca f that number. Condemnation almost 
ne to persecution followed, by a por- 
t ny political foes. Upon that vote | 
lik . - the cordial approval of my friends, 
the | i was returned here with a cru shing major- 
And Year rs full of eventful lessons have passed, 
10 itt i the same confiding people have again 
in di 1 me here to represe a the ir varied and 
Wil nortant interests. 
L- as il repeat that vote to-day. Relying upon 
have amas nating justice of my pe ‘ople my vote 
b such i be on the record against taxati on in all 
1 the forms you have proposed. And in all the 
ret, LB Jation of this Congress I shall vote, in the 
ML ' of economy, against all measures to 
lat up the rich at the expense of the middle 


of the country. I shall 
ast my vote in favor of the creation of 

nonsible, prying Government agents, but 
ways shall favor a reduction of expenses, a 


poorer € lasses 
ver ¢ 
ation, 
red tho 
0,000.0) 


to ¢ | hangers-on to the public Treasury. 
just tl rther, I shall vote against every attempt of 
» Th s Administration and this Congress to place 
OW it non my constituents useless and onerous bur- 
x. N for the purpose of creating a fund out of 
1 poor which the Radical party hope to carry popular 
In fay ections. Kvery form and shape in which you 


’ becaus 


ek to retain your power I shall protest against 
ing 


vat un speech, and record myself against by my 
ihis tax ta, 
renuty-( ——— - od 
ae Income Tax. 
VULLC 
it depar sctietin Hel 1 7 ‘praw 
busi SPEECH OF HON. A. GRISWOLD, 
lis OF NEW YORK, 
Ata House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
210 ‘ a 
0 June 3, 1870, 
eBiect e ots : ° . . 
ee a NICE. R. No. 2015) to reduce internal taxe 
1 Ae and for other purposes. 
yusiness vw ADTow ‘ ee 
5 atthe Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
harac ) present to the House, and place upon the 
to dis ord, an objection to the revival or contin- 
om what e of the internal revenue taxes as proposed 
ah al le y this bill, which has not, as Iam aware, been 
ean listinetly raised during this debate. And I do 
credit s rather for the purpose of entering my pro- 


t to the reénactment of these laws than with 
¢ expectation that | shall at this time mate- 
influence action upon the proposed 
measure. 
by the third clause of section 
», of the Constitution of the 
declared that— 


see raj 
aid, and : 
in honest ane 
joys, a 

two, article 
rican law United States, 
id aa ¢ i 
0 of bar ‘vepresentatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
ic of bar ; 

tans ned mong the several States which may be in- 
MS INnquls ed within this Union, according t the vir respect 
ording t ‘nun ibe ‘rs, Which shall be determined by adding to 
collect: ewWhole number of free persons, ine lading those 
ir. Witl indi 


ind to service for a term of years, and exeluding 

ins not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.” 

} Govern rom the provision of the Constitution re- 
and also rred toitis plain that all direct taxes imposed 
our bill y the General Government must be appor 


shoud 


est of Wit oned among the several States of the Union 
re e Kepresentativesin this House are appor- 
t. i - me ed, th at is, aceording to the last census or 
nst them, 


enumers ition of theinh: sbitants of all the States, 
e determined on the basis of that provision. 
presentatives and direct taxes imposed by 
tax, an® e Gener: al Government must be apportioned 
he odiun “mong the several States upon the same basis, 
your bill ‘he actual number of inhabitants, with the 
and ou (uanheations made by that provision. This 
he returi velng a provision of the organic law of the 
“fovernment prescribing the basis and on 
(he manner of imposing direct taxes by this 
Government, of cor irse any other mode or basis 


ning suc 


Tered 


lie 
all these 


press 


ction of indolent, intermeddling employés | 


APPENDIX 


| only basi 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


L'a Mr. Griswold. 


lneome 


of imposing such taxes by Congress is wi 
authority and in violat 


hor it 


ion of the ¢ ‘onstitution. 


It cannot “us doubted, then, that the only 
question under this provision, whether Con- 
gress has authority to impose these taxes in the 
manner and upon the basis proposed, i is, are 
these direct taxes within the meaning of the 


framers of the Fed 
quently, in section eight 
under the words * 
we find what 
tion 


ral Constitution? 

of the same 
‘Congress shall have power,’’ 
was intended as a full enumera- 
all the powers of C Among 
these are, lirst, tolayande ollect taxes, duties, 
minions es;’ 


Subse- 


article, 


ot ongress. 


‘tob orrow money, to reg- 





ulate commerce, establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization, coin money, declare war, raise 
and support armies, 4 

These grants are in many ea reneral and 


without limitation. Under the general lan- 


gfuage ae ed of the first clause of thi ection 
it would perhaps be plain that Congress would 
have power to impose and collect taxes as pro- 
posed by this bill. But kn wing that the 
grants of power in the Constitution to Con 
gress and other branches of the Federal Gov- 


ernment were in many cases too general, too 
broad, not only the Conve which framed 
it at time, but people afterward, made 
express and positive limitations to these pro- 
visions. And thus in the original Constitu 
immediately after sect 

the provision last referred to, comes 
nine, containing sole ely provisi 


ntion 
the 1e, the 
tion, 
ion eight, which contains 
section 
ions defining and 


limiting the powers ol Congress as granted 
expressly or by ieipGoation in the eighth sec- 
tion. 

The fourth clause of the ninth section is as 


follows: 
‘*No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid 
unl Sin proportion to the cer u or cnumeration 


hereinbefore directed to be taken 


ns 
ot a iimita- 


intial repet 


Hiere we have for 
tion of the eighth 


pose 


the pur} 


section a sabst i- 


tion of the third clause of section two, the 
same provision that the enumeration of the 
inhabits ints of the several States shall be the 


of apportionment of direct taxes, 
and this provi sion in the ninth section is mani- 
festly inserted for the soie purpose of quality- 

ing ee limiting the provision quoted in the 
eighth section, immediate lypreceding. C learly 
the only question under the provisions refe ‘rred 
to is, are these direct taxes, as 


propose xd to be 
le vied and collecte: 


l by this bill? IEfso, 
gress has no right to impose them, because 
they are not apportioned according to the basis 
of representation or the actual 
the inhabitants of the several States. 

Are taxes so imposed direct taxes within the 
meaning of these provisions? ‘This question, 
I believe, has never been determined in any 
well-considered case by the court of last resort, 
and is therefore open to comment and consid- 
eration. <A tax per capila is conceded to be 
ub ti ‘e It is not only stated on high 
authority, but has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
and housés is 


Con- 


airect 


. that i tax 01 


n lands 
(Story’s C 


direct 


a tax. om., 
sec. 954; Hylton vs. United States, > Dallas, 
171; Loughborough vs. Blake, 5 Wheaton, 517, 
325.) Can any one draw the line of distine- 


and 


against 


between 
account of the 
sh whicn 
It is true, 
al estate; 
uc + dictindibane 
se as direct as the 
In either case the tax is assessed by 
the Government on of my property, 
and paid over directly by me to its agent. 


indirect taxe 
me on 


r the SI 


tion as to direct 
those assessed 
watch, or carriage, 0 
I have and the land or house Lown? 
the former is personal and the latter 
but the Constitution ma 
Is not the tax in the one’ ca 
other? 


00 in ca 


kes nos 


accouni 


In this respect the income tax and most, if 
not all, the taxes provide d for in this bill are 
as direct as any tax of any nature can be. 
Vhe word * direct’? would naturally seem to 


have been used in contradistinetion to indirect 3 


; 


; 
i enumeration ol 


GLOBE 


14) 


and that a direct tax was m 
upon and paid by the 


had to pay it directly 


eant, one assessed 


person who ultimately) 
to the Government, and 


to distinguish it from an indirect tax, like a duty 
or tax on importations, or by way of the tariff, 
which is paid by the consumer, not directly, 
but indirectly, to the Government, I believe 
the h story of the times imme diately prece din 
the ado} yption « f the Constitution will sj v th: 
the } eople of the Umited St ates, as well as t 
liberal class of Great Britain, were parti ilarly 
hostile to this peculiarly English m of ta 
ation. Burns about this time deseribed 1 
devil as ‘‘running awa with the excisemat 

The statesmen who framed the Constitut 
were sedulous to guard against the partial and 
unfair mode of taxation which this system, it 


authorized, might lead to, 
the manner in which the is of t 
should be imposed on the several 
the support of the General Government. Upon 
this theory, and under this system, Congr 

may tax only the growers of cotton, or, on the 
other hand, only t! 
and cotton fabrics. 


’ ne ae 
ind to clearly deti 
burder axatio 
Ste 
st 


ie manufacturers of woolen 

In either might 
impose all the burdens of supporting the Gov 
ernment upon the people of 

tates, a by this ee it is proposed to 
retal the tax 
and particular kinds 


according t 


case, you 


a minority of the 


we sec 


n, or 


ipon certain clas 


property 


lement, interests, or capric: 


impo e 


ol es or 
othe jue 


of the committee and Congres 3. 


Again, upon this theory Congress may tax 
particular classes or kinds of business out of 
existence. ‘lake, for instance, the paragraph 
in this bill taxing proprietors of places ot 
amusement $200 each. Under this provision 


the the annual rental of 


may be and is from twenty- 


aters, ‘many of which 


five to one hundred 


thousand dollars, are taxed but $200, which 
is substantially no tax at all, while the village 
halls used throu uchout the country by the peo 
ple as places of recreation, entertainment, ¢ 
amusement, the annual rental of which ar 
generally from one to five hundred dollar 


each, are entirely closed, taxed out of exi 
ence, 

It may be well for public morals to pro 
hibit these small places of amusement or entet 


tainment of the people. I see it stated that 


some of the proprietors of the large theater 
appeared before the committee upon this sub 
ject. Linfer that the other class referred to 


were not so represented there. I maintain 
that the people have made neither the com 
mittee or Congress their censors, as would 
seem by most of the provisions of this bill to 
be supposed. It is true that we are all famili: 

with the practice of the States in requirir 

licenses to be taken out and special taxes to 


be paid to the State 
ticular kinds such 
laws as to liquor-dealers, hotel-keepers, shows 


jugglers, &c., 


by those en 
»f business, 


gaged in pat 
as the exe) 
but these are matters peculiarly 
of separate state polity and jurisdiction. 

It must be remembered that it 
determined and « stablished by repeated sl Cl 
if the Supreme Court of the Unit 
States that the restrictions inthe Federal C 
stitution which have been referred to are on! 
restraints upon the General Government 
the powers of Ce 


is clear| 


ions ¢ 


furl 
mgress, and have 
tion to the State governments. 
were 


HO apply 
Those matte 
eft and intended to be left solely to t! 
jurisdiction of the States. 

[ am aware that it may be said that Cong: 
enacted these laws eightor ten years 


ine €, iil 
that we have continued under them sin 
without bringing the question before the cour 
having ultimate power to determine it: | 
the same thing might a short time since lia 
been said as to the legal-tender act, the 
os acts, and many other measu 
Congress for the last ten yes which | 
| been late ly dee lared utte rly vol ‘d bythe sup i 


jndimal tribunal of this Government 











it, for want of time and Opportun- 


». designed to make an argument, but rather 
y pl eit 
of this bill not conspicuously pre- 
l’or reasons which | have 
as well as those given by other gentle- 
J am opposed to this entire system 


ixation by the ederal Government. 


sl 
oLners. 
mere, 


income Tax. 


EMAKRKS OF 


HON. B. WINCHESTER, 
KENTUCKY, 
House or 
June 2, 
bill (UL R. No, 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. WINCHESTER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
in ot the tariff and a reduction of internal 
taxation are measures which have been loudly 
by the condition of the country, but 
received We are 
more heavily taxed than the people of any cther 
world. Not even those nations 
of Kurope which have been piling up enormous 
national debts for centuries, through ambitious 
ind dynastic wars, and which have to support 
extensive motiarchical Governments and aris- 
tocracies, are burdened as is this young Repub- 
lic. We have paid into the Treasury since 1865 
=1,900,000,000. The extent and atrocity of the 
taxation which has thus called upon the labor- 
ing masses forthe product of their sweat and 
labor to maintian A extravagant and corrupt 
Government defies comment, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
1870, 


j Hk 


(pra thie 


Visi 


culled tor 


is yet have no response. 


country in the 


and collectors, who meet us at every corner of 
ireets and in every avenue of business. No 
portion of this burden has been more odious, 
oppressive, and demoralizing in its influence 
than that known as the income tax. 

No tax ever imposed has been regarded by 
the people as more obnoxious since the estab- 
lishment of free government, unless it be our 
iniquitous tariff, which limits the amount and 
quality of the food and raiment of the consumer 
ior the benefit of a few producers. It was gen- 
erally believed and hoped that by limitation in 
the law this tax would cease in the present 
year, I870; but rather than displace the hungry 
harpies who feed upon this branch of the rev- 
enue its Continuance was secured by a forced 
construction, and we are now asked to reénact 
a law searcely less execrated than was the 
stamp and tea acts of George LI by our fathers. 
ihe great mass of the people are for the repeal 
of the income tax, its entire and absolute re- 
peal. ‘The President in his message partially 
recognizes this fact when he urges its reduc- 
tion to three per cent. and its expiration in 
three years. ‘This tax isan exotic transplanted 
here trom the British system of finance, and 
from its inquisitorial scrutiny is unsuited to our 
circumstances and inconsistent with the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen. 
be resorted to except under the presence of 
unusual and extraordinary necessities of State. 
lt is the most fruitful souree of fraud ever 
devised; it is unfair; it is a direct provocation 
of perjury; it is levied upon the few at the 
expense of the whole; it creates spies on the 
most confidential business transactions, and 
maintains them at the public cost; it is care- 
lessly assessed, partially collected, and occa- 

ions national demoralization more than any 
und all other schemes of taxation. This tax 
was first introduced by Mr. Pitt in 1798, when 
the alliance with Russia against Napoleon 
reatly increased the pecuniary burdens of the 
var. No income under sixty pounds was to pay 
ny duty ; those under £105 were to pay twoand 
half per cent., and above £200 ten per cent. 
iis continued until after the peace of Paris, 
when Lord Castlereagh found himself obliged 
\o give way to popular clamor for a modifica- 


tie § 


for consideration objections to the | 


It has placed | 


over us an army of spies, detectives, assessors, | 


It should never | 





APPEN 


DIX TO THE CONGRE 


Tax—NMr. Winchester. 


Tne OHLE 


tiou. The advocates of the tax in this country 
have been led astray by the British precedent. 
Kixamination shows that it was always brought 
forward with apologies, and to-day its unpop- 
ularity and odiousness in the place of its birth 
is illustrated in the remark of Mr. Bright, when 
he denounced itas ** hatefulbe yondall others.’ 
The admissions of Sir Robert Peel, who 
revived the income tax in 1842, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is more respousible than any other 
man for ils coutinuance, suffice to show that it 
is far from being accepted in England as a just, 


| wholesome, or equitable tax; but that though 


| desire 








| ordinary revenue of the country, c fe 
| of its inequality is a fact most important in itself. 


fair in appearance, though just in theory, it is 
in practice esse utially unjustand oppressive. | 
for a moment to eall attention to the 
opinion of these statesmen, whose early opinions 
are frequently sought to sustain this measure. 
We have Sir Robert Peel, who in 1842 was 
forced to support its revival against his own 
pre vious and simultaneous dec lars ions, an- 
nouncing in his speeches of February 27, 1854, 
and April 19, 1833: 

‘It L could bring myself to think that it would be 
desirable or expedient in the present state of the 
wean to impose such a tax, [ might be induced to 

o along with him on the present occasion; but dep- 
ree ating as Ido above ali things the reim position 
in times of peace of such an inquis itorial tax, with- 
out the most serious and overwhelming necessity, I 
can neither adopt the proposal nor act on the pro- 
posal of the honorable member.’’—Apeech, February 
27, 1854. 

*T think the noble lord has done well in not pro- 
posing an income tax. Nothing buta case of extreme 


necessity can justily Parli: iment in subjecting the | 
people of this country to the inquisitorial process that | 


must be resorted to in order to render that impost 
productive,” * ‘Such a tax is a 


en resource in time of necessity; and therefore | 
lam unwilling, by establishing the offensive inqui- | 
sition by which it must be accompanied, to create | 


such an odium against it as may render it almost 
imprac ticable to resort to it in time of extreme neces 
sity.’’—NSpeech, April 19, 183: 

Mr. Gladstone admits the impolicy of mak- 
ing the income tax a permanent part of the 
fiscal system, and only defended its continu- 


ance on its necessity as a means of carrying on | 
and perfecting the free-trade reform, and its | 


importance as a resource in great emergencies. 
He likened it to the reserve of an army, which 
participates in the battle only when its fortunes 
reaches a desperate pass. He says: 


“Sir,the general views ofher Majesty’sGovernment | 


with respect to the income tax are these: that it is 
an engine of gigantic power for national purposes; 

butat the same time there are circumstances attend- 
ing its operation which make it difficult, perhaps 
impossible,at any rate in our opinion not desirable, 
to maintain it as a portion of the permanent and 
The public feeling 


The inquisition it entails isa most serious disad- 
vantage, and the frauds to which it leads are an 
evil such as it is not possible to characterize in terms 
too strong. 

lt is seen that even in the country whose 
circumstances are most favorable to it, and 
where it works the least injustice, it isregarded 
by its most ardent friends as an exceptional 
measure ; to be resorted to only when all other 
resources fail. 

The advocates of this tax claim that it only 
falls upon the rich. ‘This isa mistake. The 
official statement made before the Committee 
of Ways and Means showed that out of a pop- 
ulation of forty millions there were about two 
hundred and seventy-two thousand who paid 
this tax. The classification is as follows: 


Whole No. Tax income, Tax on each. 





ics ticuninat antaieen $400 or less $20 
69,184.. ..» 900@1,000 25@50 
41,196 1,000@2,000 50@100 
BOBS conccess eee» 2,050@4,000 100@200 

Se oer ... 4,000 and over 200 and over 


The total number of persons in this classifi- 
cation who pay $100 and under that amount 
exceeds two hundred and eighteen thousand, 
and one hundred and seven thousand pay only 
twenty dollars or less a year. Are those pay- 
ing these moderate contributions to be called 
rich? Yet they pay four fifths of this unequal 
tax. ‘The number of wealthy men who are 
embraced is less than ten thousand, while over 
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| two. hundred thousand with income 
| sufficient to sustain their families are 
| with a tax which virtually takes bread ou 





(June » 


4isr Conca. 
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. bare y 
burdene 
the mouths of their children. r 
| It cannot be disputed that the pressure 
tax is felt most keenly by men of 
means, who are the body of the people, a: 
among them most of all by those of fixed in - 
comes, and those who live upon salaries 
from others. 

During the last fisesl year there were ie 
lected from this source $34,000,000, of whic) 
only $9,000,000 were paid by corporations, 
the remaining 525,000,000 coming directly oy: 
of the incomes of the people and chiefly | from 
| the earnings of labor. The heavy pere ntage 
is a reat tempt: ition to moneyed 
dace cae too frequently manage mee, 
much of the burden that the law Ostensibly 
| imposes. It falls with oppressive severity upon 

the farmer, the mechanic, the clerk, and smal! 
business men. It forces from them a large 
revenue which should be obtained from tie 
| wealthy classes and from the people at large 
The wealth of the nation, which is invested 
in property now paying no income, but whic, 
| every year increases in value, escapes with 1 

tax at all. 

Sir, there is no tax which is so generally 
abhorred, and which falls so oppressively upoi 
the people, as this direct tax upon incomes 
The widow or minor living on a fixed incoiry 
has no chance to escape, and the salaried may 
in the city, though he earn barely enough ty 
| support his family, i is compelled to pay not only 
his own income, but a part of his landlord's, 
his buteher’s, and his baker's. ‘l'o him the 
pretended exemption is a cruel mockery, |; 
is not true that it is a tax which places the rich 
man upon the same footing with the poor. | 
is most borne by those least able to bear it. | 
reaches wages and salaries, and small sums 
|| invested for the support of the aged and infirm 
and widows and orphans. It 1s exceeding) 
onerous upon this class more especially, be 
cause it is all paid in one sum, whereas tli 
indirect taxes are all paid in small and e: 
payments whenever a purchase is made. Ba 
this tax falls in one heavy mass, very embar 
rassing and frequently distressing to people o! 
small means. Itisclaimed that this tax operates 
|| only on profits, and not on consumption. 
But, sir, is it not as much a tax on consum; 
tion as customs duties. Income must be de 
rived from some form of property in general, 0: 
from some trade or profession that produces i. 
Is it not true at last that the person who pays 
it puts it on to the property or to the means 
from which he derives his income? Does no! 
the landlord in proportion advance his rents: 
Does not the farmer enhance the price of his 
products? So of the merchant and every one 
who pays an income tax and is engaged i 
business of any character. Thus in the end all 
taxes, except a direst tax on property, which 
is only le vied by the States, and not by the Gen- 
eral Government, come out of the consumers. 
Again, sir, this tax is a plain and glaring i 
fringement of the Constitution. It is as direc! 
a tax as was ever imposed. The Constitution 
requires all direct taxes to be apportioned 
among the several States on the basis of pop: 
ulation. In the second section of the firs! 
article of that instrument we find that— 


‘* Representatives and direct taxes shall be app»! 
tioned among the several States which may be 10 
eluded within this Union, according to their respec! 
ive numbers.”’ 


Who can gainsay that it is a palpable viol 
tion of this clause, not being collected in th 
manner and way the Constitution prescribes 
Who can doubt that it is adirect tax? A po! 
tax or a land tax could not be more so. A! 
men are not voters nor land-owners, and 4! 
men do not have incomes. There is no «i! 
ference in that respect. They stand on the 
same basis. The Supreme Court has decided 
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i] 
oll tax and a land tax must be appor- | 
ned ond laid according to the section which | 
ned cited. If Congress can tax a part of || 
‘ho income of and, w hy can it nottax the whole || 
cvejneome? And if it exempts from taxa- | 
» land of a certain yielding value, does it not 
wrge the residue of the land of a larger yield | 
th ‘that portion of the tax which the I ands of 
$8 yielding value would have contributed ? 
sir, a violation of rights, publie or private, 
. indirection, is the most culpable and dan- 
because the most insidious form of 


4 


erous, 


i nny. ; 
, 1863 Sir Morton Peto published a work 


" ‘tled, Taxation: its Levy and Expenditure, 
pact and Future. This work abounds in val- 
iable statistics and information. He expresses 
' correct sentiment when he says that the 

come tax ‘*is felt to be an obnoxious and a 
mevous tax,’’ and that ‘‘it presses upon the 
snuggling man, who is compelled to maintain 
ybat is called appearances, in a far greater 

sree than it affects the wealthy man, the bulk 

{ whose peneerss is scarcely affected by the | 

arve.’ We also ascertain from this work | 
iat Mr. Joseph Hume, the eminent econo- 
pist, obtained the appointment of a committee | 
he House of Commons to inquire into the 
ycome tax. Mr. Hume was the chairman and | 
ide an able report, in which he said, that— | 

“The income tax in its present inequality cannot 

made a permanent tax. The inquiry establishes 

e truth of the public judgment of its injustice.” 

Such has been the concurrent opinion of all 
the great masters of economical statistics. We 

ud that McCulloch, the highest authority in 

English language upon such questions, in | 

swork published in 1845, entitled A Trea- 

eon the Principles and Practical Influence 
jaxation and the Funding System, gives 
opinion of this tax in this manner: 


‘It is true that an income tax is, at first sight, |} 


ently the fairest of all taxes. It seems to make 
y one contribute to the wants of the State in 
tion to the revenue which he enjoys under its 
‘tion, while, by falling equally on all, it occa- || 
is no change in the distribution of capital, or in 
natural direction of industry, and has no influ- 
cover prices.” * * * “An income 
tax would no doubt have the supposed effects were | 
| sible fairly to assess it. But the practical diffi- || 
sin the way of its fair assessment are not of a 
rt ‘that can be overcome. And the truth is that 
‘axes On income, though theoretically equal, are in 
their practical operation most unequal and vexa- 
t — Pages 124, 125. 

Sir, this tax is a part of the wild, revolu- 
tionary, and dangerous legislation incident to 
(be recent war, and the public urgently demands 
‘sabolition. It is a tax on labor, tithing the 
bread earned by the clerk, the mechanic, or 
he professional man for his children, and is an 
omnis extortion. Its continuance under 

e present circumstances, with revenues ex- 

wld the most extravagant demands of a 
prodigal Government, is an atrocious and inde- 
tensible wrong. Let the taxes, if you please, 

e placed on the fixed incomes of accumulated 
capital, and let the bondholders pay a just pro- 
portion of the profits of theirinvestments. Sir, 
e French writer Dupuynode expresses the 
judgment of science and statesmanship against 
this form of tax when he declares it to be ‘a 
detestable tribute in which every principle of 
sound government is violated and every rule of | 
laxation is set at naught.”’ | 


Fifteenth Amendment. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS SWANN, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1870, 
"n the bili (H. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of 


citizens of the United States to vote in the several | 
“tates of this Union, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SWANN. Mr. Speaker, the intolerant 
spirit which has induced the Republican party 
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| to hasten the passage of this bill, with only one 


hour and a half allowed on this side of the 
House for the discussion of its extraordinary 
provisions, cannot fail to produce a profound 
sensation throughout the country. It is the 
forlorn hope of desperate men engaged in a 
fruitless struggle. With a Constitution obso- 


| lete, or nes arly so; with States deprived of their 


powers ; with labor and industry and commerce 
and manufactures prostrate everywhere; with 
the finances deranged ; with the Treasury riot- 


| ing in bonds and gold, as if, underthe delusive 


pretext of reducing the public debt before its 
maturity, to mock the sufferings of an oppressed 


| and tax-ridden people, it is the crowning effort 
| of long-continued 
| tion to perpetuate power in the hands of a sink- 


and systematized usurpa- 
ing party, and to make Congress the break- 
water, by forced legislation. to shield them from 
an indignant public sentiment, by giving the 
color of authority to their illegal acts. 

The bill which 1 am about to discuss pre- 
sents two important and startling features. It 
assumes— 

That the negro, who has been invested 
with the right of suffrage, is more to be re- 
garded in the legislation of C ongress than the 
white man who formed this Government; thus 
drawing an invidious and degrading distinction 
between the races, in disparagement of the 
who constitute nine tenths of your 
whole population; and 


That the power to regulate suffrage by the 


States, a recognized principle in the past work- 
ing of our re public an system, and never here- 
tofore claimed by Congress, is 
and 
will never be 
ascendency of the dominant party is assured. 

The Constitution provides, in article nine of 
the amendments, that— 


“The enumeration in this Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.”’ 


And in article ten— 


no longer a || 
|| function of ‘the States and the people,’ 
so recognized so long as the 


“That the powers not delegated to the United | 


States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
the people.” 

Will any gentleman on the other side of the 
House undertake to point out to me in what 
clause of this grant of enumerated powers the 


| power to regulate suffrage within the States 


was ever parted with by ‘‘the States or the 
people?’ r 
This is a bill, disguise it as you may, estab- 


lishing the supremacy of the negro race in all 
future elections. 
the white 
It draws a line of separation between 


or to | 


It isa law elevating the negro | 
| by forced legislation, and degrading 
| man. 


them, and awakens a spirit of jealousy and | 


antagonism which no one can view without 
regret. It is the first step in the inauguration 
of a war of races, the natural sequence of the 
unconstitutional measures which have culmin- 


ated in this enforcement act, and which the | 


thinking masses of this country have looked to 
with so much concern since the present dom- 
inant party came into power. In erecting the 
negro race into a privileged class, as you have 
done in this bill; in clothing them with the 
unlimited and unheard-of power to throw white 
men into prison who may incur their displeas- 

ure or stand in the way of Radical advance- 
ment; in sacrificing the whole power of the 


States for their exclusive benefit, thus virtually 


subverting your form of government, you have 
placed that unfortunate race in a position which 
may develop its bitter fruits sooner than you 
anticipate. This Government is more import- 
ant to us than any privi ileges you can ci ynfer 
upon the colored race. 

The Anglo-Saxon race will not tamely sub- 
mit to degrad: ation. They will protest, and con- 
tinue to protest. This you know from the his- 
tory of the past, in crises far less exciting than 


| legislation,”’ 
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Ho. 


oF Reps. 


those which we have arightto expect from some 
of the features in this bill. They will claim to 
hold this country and this whole continent in 
the interest of the white race. When you place 
the negro in deadly antagonism to the white 
man you seal his fate politically and in every 
other way, and deprive him of sympathies which 
have been freely accorded to him by all parties 
heretofore. We have given him freedom and 
the untrammeled exercise of all the rights and 
privileges that we enjoy. But when you place 
him in invidious relations with the white race 
and convert these sympathies into open hostil 

ity, as you have done in this bill, you must 
assume the whole responsibility of your incon 

siderate and ill-advised action. You may con 

tinue fora brief space your lease of power; but 
the poor negro, after all, for whom you profess 
such unbounded love and sympathy, will pay 
the penalty of your rashness. 

My honorable friend from Indiana, [{ Mr. 
KERR, | in his reply to the gentleman from Ohio, 
alludes to the fact that there are twenty-three 
sections in this bill, twenty-one of which relate 
to powers and purposes outside both of the four 
teenth and fifteenth articles of amendment. 
When the fourteenth amendment was adopted, 
with the clause attached ‘‘ that Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
I confess, Mr. Speaker, that | 
foresaw all that is contained in this bill in re 
gard to the assumed power of Congress to reg 
ulate and control suffrage within the States. 
This clause was so vague and indefinite that it 
bore upon its face the evidence of the stupend 
ous usurpation which it was designed to perpe 
trate. However it may have startled my friend 
from Indiana, it was nosurprisetome. Itwas 
part of the settled policy of the progressionists 
to centralize power in the hands of Congress, 
and to holdin check, wader color of its author 
ity, the constitutional powers always hereto- 
fore exercised by the States. 

The whole scope of the words ‘‘ appropriate 
legislation,’’ limited by their fair and constitu 
tional interpretation, was to establish the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote with 
out reference to race, color, or previous con 
dition of servitude. ‘The fifteenth amendment 
has never been tested in its practical working 
in any State, nor is it competent to assume 
that resistance would be made to its provisions 
When the laws regulating suffrage have been 
violated heretofore the subject has been re 
ferred to the local Legislatures or to the State 
tribunals for remedy. It was a subject that 
belonged to the States, and not to the Federal 
Government. ‘The fifteenth amendment, after 
it became part of the Constitution, was bind 
ing upon all the States and upon the courts 
throughout the country. I do not mean to 
commit myself to the irregular mode of its 
adoption, or the palpable usurpation and du 
ress in which it had its origin; but it comes to 
us with the form of law, and as such cannot 
be ignored. So far, then, as the rights of the 
colored population were involved, the prohibi 


| tion in this fifteenth amendment was complete 


in itself without the necessity of affirmative o1 
penal legislation on the part of Congress. 
But in the construction of this bill the people 


of the whole country have been treated as in a 


state of insurrection against the laws, unworthy 
of trust, and only to be dealt with under the 
terror of excessive punitive enactments. The 
innocent and the guilty, if there be any guiliy, 


are made to suffer under the rigors of this 
extraordinary legislation. The negro stand 


prominently in the foreground. T'o secure his 
vote and influence in pe rpetuating Republic: 

rule the whole machinery of the Government 
is assailed and pronounced detective, the b Ow 
ers of the States are ruthlessly invaded, State 
tribunals are legislated out of existence, except 
in cases where cumulative safe guards may be 
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| to complete the work, In striking down || counted in the aggregate of those who had || their spleen upon the officer refusing to recie » neg 
the power and jurisdiction of the State courts || given it their sanction. The test of impartial || their vote by a heavy fine and im Tis ia ld | 
nd trat ng the same to the district courts || judicial scrutiny will sooner or later uncover || or both. This monstrous provis ni onm 
of t United States in all the issues arising the wickedness of its origin, and hold to a |! ing void all the machinery of Stat 7 oe - 
bill, we not only correct no abuse |) just accountability the party by whom it was | tion and invading the purity of t} a State J 
ut h heretofore been complained of as || ingrafted upon your organic law. box, by suffe ring desi; going politic: is ins oe ‘and 
iting from local prejudice or partisan re- There is nothing in ‘the past history of the | groes to be registered, whethe r quali! Bed < we 
nt, but introduce an element still more || country that establishes more conclusively the whether residents of the precinct pn lor n . 
lusive and dangerous in its tendencies, || law-abiding character of our people than their | district or not, for such would be the a S 
ing its origin from the dominant party, || quiet submission to the provisions of this fif || ingofthec sorrupt class 0 fmercens ary om 
id in the closest sympathy and fraterniza- || teenth amendment. But while the people sub- || who would take advant: ige of the p weiviles ye 
m with the Mederal arm in its war upon the || mit they are not convinced, The day has not || corded to them by this law, is haralv to b a ht 


tates. yet come, nor will it ever, when this bill of | ited, we 
bhenmghtto regulate s iffrage by the States 
a fundamental principle of this Government. 
lhereis nothing in the enumerat ted powers del- 


egated by the Constitution which deprives the 


re it not in keeping with the wh lee 
acter of this bill. It holds out a te mpta 
to fraud and perjury which would inflict ¢,, ter of § 
injury upon the voter and the public, J 


My honorable friend from Ceatatics \ s| 


\e 
i 


pains and penalties will serve to reconcile 
them either to the terms of this amendment or 
the means which have been adopted to enforce 
its recognition. It will stand as a burning sore 








people of this right. The only limitation to || upon the body-politic until removed by the Beck, ] to whom I always listen with ple: ne 
iis power will be found in article one, section || knife of the surgeon. lhe pent up wrath of an says, in reference to this section. in e xn ra ld | 
‘ 1 ) } Fi ‘ 
four of the Constitution, which delegates to || outraged people can never be repressed by the enormity of its effect upon the people at Sec! 
Congress the power to make or alter any reg threats and violence. It will continue to grow || excited election: = 
ulations made by a State, prescribing the time, and intensify rather than languish and subside ‘Ry it] hird ts 
A ; eae , By the third section of your bill you giyo 7 
place, and manner of holding elections for |) into apathy, and it will only find vent in the || negro $500 who will make affidavit that he has} 7 
Senators and ltepresentatives in Congress, triun np yhant vindication of the claims of a white mistreat ed by a Judy © or register, and you hold 
except as to the place of choosing Senators. man’s Government, and the vested guarantees inducements t to him in every line ot it almost, i 
aes.” 1) _ ; ; ae Cate is discharged for drunkenness, stealing, or any ot 
lhis is the whole power which Congress is || of a restored ¢ onstitution. cause, to swear that it was for his poli: ical opiz 
> ‘y" , ® i ee ? i 
uthorized to exercise over it. he Consti- Let any one trace the encroachments which md tempt him and his allies to drag his emp!o 
5 : J ; ; t may be hun ls of » the Fo 
tution admits of no latitude of constraction || have been going on step by step, with such || * ™!y Se eae miles, before the Fed 
. ee | ae ; : at eourt. With sue 1 judges as we know exist in m 
which could in any way enlarge or modify it. | feartul rapidit y, upon the reserved rights of the ections we x now what eae es ar The wh. 
(his reservation was so fundamental as to pre- States and the people, an d tell me candidly bili, as L said, is one of abominations: but [ sup ‘ 
tthe only barrier betweena republicanand || whether every power isnot alrea ly gone which |; “ie Party cann back, and it will doubtless pa od 





consolidated form of government. ‘The Con- || was worth contending for’ lake away your - pause, sir, to say that I cordially indo: 
{ c , 


titution was formed by the States, deriving 
their powers directly from the people, and act- 


ing as their authorized and immediate repre- 


entatives, 
sovereignty whatever it was 
suffrage within their limits. It 
tood as the very groundwork of the I*ederal 
Consti for without it the lederal Consti- 
tution, when passed apos by the people, would 
not have ratification of 


iny attribute of 
Lo regulate 


tution, 


received t the 


ate in this Union. We were making a 
Government of the people, not a concen- 


irated Government, with the legislative depart- 


ment supreme and absolute, without check or 


and if they reserved to themselves | 


a single | 


| over the white man, 
| means, and 


power over suffrage, and what is left to you 
of re presentative government? When the fif- 
teenth amendment was passed, to be enforced 
by ‘‘appropriate legislation,’’ you were told 
that there was no covert purpose to interfere 
with the rights of the States; bat where do you 
stand to-day? Look at this bill! What does 
it propose? ‘*'l’o enforce the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes.”’ 
What other purposes? To place the negro 
That is simply what it 
nothing less. This is the whole 
object of the ‘* other purposes’’ above referred 


» Janguage of 
aS rie own. 

The fourth and fifth sections 
monstrous than those to which I have al 
No man is safe under their opera 
fourth section is intended to apply to tl 
who by force, bribery, threats, int 
or other unl shall hinder any \ 
or shall combine and confederate with ot! 

citizen in his richt 10 
imposing the usual penalty, as heretofore 
The fifth section provides— 

That if 

intimidate, 


: : 
the gentleman, and adont 


are still my 





tion 


Intimidat 


awful means 





to obstruct any 


any one mal prevent, hinder, control, 
or shall attempt to prevent, hinder, « 











limitation, from the reserved powers of the || to, and I will endeavor to show :t by the pro- || trol, or intimidate any person from exercising or ite ] 
States. || visions of this bill. exercising the right of sutirage, to whom the rig ful 
b . aan ; : i : sor rs of suffrage is secured or guarantied by the fifte ; 

l am quite ay ware, Mr. Speaker, that there I'he first section provides that all eitizens amendment to the Constitution of the United fort 
are those upon this floor who have treated the || of the United States, without distinc tion of by means of bribery, threats, or threats ot depriy ican | 
States as mere counties or municipal corpora- || race, color, or previous conditior 1 of serv itude, — 7 pecenn, * aon te ee george = with | 
tions, subject te ee controlled by Congress, || shall be entitled and allowed to vote. This is other props rty, or by thr “eats of refusing 7 ret the ii 
and to be wipe df um existence by the sover- || affirmatory only of the fifteenth amendment, || leases or contracts for labor, or by threats of violen hara 
eign will of Congress. In the view of these | which was complete in itself without additional ethene steph od _ unily. such Dereon so offending ' issi 
ie l een ssionists they are not integrals 1] legislation. The State courts were bound to thereof be fined not less than $500, or be imprisonei public 
of yeur Mederal system with any show of sov- || see that the Constitution was obeyed in this || not less than one month and not more than oneyen', pall 
ereignty whatsoever, but slaves and dependen- || particular. or both, at the diseretion of the court. autly, 
cies of the central power. If this is thelesson || The second section begins the chapter of It is not easy to foresee the sweeping cons 1 th 
which this enforcement act teaches us, better || penalties, which ran through the whole bill. || quences of this section, intended to guard th Is the 
for the American pe ople had they never fought || [t refers to State oflicers, and imposesa penalty || negro against every conceivable contingency lemo 
the battles of the Revolution. The last vestige || for misconduct of $500 and imprisonment for || growing out of his dependent position. The entu 
of liberty is gone. Of all the forms of gov- || not less than one month and not more than || white man, in the exercise of his privilege, | the | 
ernment, that of an irresponsible oligarchy || one year, or both, at the discretion of the || liabletoimprisonmentif he asserts control ove eager 
is most to be dreaded, and the concentration || court. This section, although applying to all || his own property; for in ejecting a person from eV 
of power in the legislative department repro- || alike, is intended specially to protect the negro || a rented house at or near the time of a heated to he 
duces with terrific admonition those revolting | in the exercise of his right of suffrage. election, or in doing any other similar ac’ ppre 
pictures of anarchy and blood and human || The third section is directly in the face of the || the motive would not be left with him, but wits To 
degradation and ruin which have marked the || Constitution, and assumes the right to super- | the Federal courts, with the hosts of pimps. pe 
world’s progress in the struggles of the few to || sede the authority of a State in the regulation || spies, and retainers authorized by this bill and Cpe 
exercise absolute and ¢ despotic power over the || of suffrage within its limits. It upsets the || supported at the Government expense, whos yn 
many. || registry laws, under which electors are quali- || interestit would be to conduct such prosecution. ey 

While there is a large majority, as I believe, || fied, and gives to any aggrieved person whose | Negro testimony would be sufficient to convi B State 
of the people of this country who question || qualifications may have been questioned the him and throw him into prison. So of bi nava 
the constitutionality of the fifteenth amend- || right, on his own affidavit, to be placed upon |} refusal to renew leases or contri acts of labor, milit 
ment, there is no State in the Union, either the r registry and to vote at an election, with || or threats of violence. He is subject to the tion 
through its Legislature or any respectable por- || provision for neavy penalties, costs of suit, || will of those who would delight to secure his Bu 
tion of its people, which has counseled resist- jj counsel fees, imprisonment, &e. In this sec- || conviction, and the most innocent remark the q 
ance to its degrading provisions. It is the || tion Congress assumes entire jurisdiction over | might be tortured into a threat and made th M, 
offspring of force, revolutionary in its origin, || this whole subject, and gives to the colored citi- || basis of successful complaint, even to the per! Be 
and defective in the mode of its adoption. || zen of African descent, for in his interest the || of his personal liberty. ‘The white man is sim- clau 
States that were denied existence as States in || law was evidently drawn, to claim his place || ply at the mercy of the negro and his Ramen. ‘the 
the Union for participation in the rebellion || upon the registry, without question, as far as | § guardian and admirer, who at any time ma or be 
were made to vote for its ratification as the | appears, beyond his own aflidavit to the fact || bring the artfully-contrived machinery of this hon 
condition of their readmission, and States that || of his qualification. Not only this, but it em- || law to operate upon our best citizens. If this able 
had receded from their original action: were | powers the negro or the Radical voter to vent |! is not degrading our own race-and prote 2cting lang 











yAUICa 


e may 
yf tp 
If thi 


ecting 


woero bY & Species 


he dificult to say what is. 
here are other features of this bill not 


of class legislation it 


xious and revolting. 
-diction over offenses arising under 
cfers the same to the district courts 
United States; and concurrently with 
courts of the United States, gives 
rnizance of all causes, civil or criminal, 
as otherwise provided. It cannot be 
that these Federal tribunals would exer- 


i tra? 


: powers with any more impartiality || features of intimidation and penal inflictions 


States have done in the past; on the 
srary, we know the intensely partisan charac- 
rcome of these judges, and how likely the 


would be to 





jd be directly responsible. 
x on ten provides— 
e district attorneys, marshals, and deputy 
of the United States, the commissioners 
; with powerg of arresting, imprisoning 
against the laws of the United 
ind every other officer who may be specially 


fYeangdare 
r ouenaers 


It ignores all | 





y thecircuit and territorial courts of the | 


| by the President of the United States, | 
} } . 


are hereby, specially authorized 


they 


at ihe 


A 


d 





expense of the United States, to | 


weedings against all and every person | 


violate the provisions of this act, and cause 
mto be arrested and imprisoned or bailed, 
may be, for trial before the court of the 
territorial court as has cognizance 
: and with a view to afford reasonable 
toall persons in their constitutional right 
te, without distinction of race, color, or pre- 
ndition of servitude, and to the prompt dis- 
fihe duties of this act, it shall be the duty 
circuit courts of the United States and the 
! -ts ofthe Territories ofthe United States, 
time totime, to increase the number of commis- 
» as to afford a speedy and convenient 
arrest and examination of persons 
| with the violation of this act. 
1 man desire any more pro- 
When was it that the white 


istates oF 


$s 10l ue 


} } 
) the coiorec 
| thie? 
ian this? 


nwas so tenderly cared for by this generous | 
Here is unlimited | 


ympathizing party? 
r conferred upon officers to oppress and 
rade the people. ‘The President of the 
d States is invested with the same abso- 
power to make himself prominent and 
ful in this war upon the States, and in this 
fort to secure the negro vote to the Repub- 
an party and extend the lease of its power 
ithisown. WhenIlook atthe usurpations, 
ie irregularities, and the intense partisan 
haracter of this bill, with its army of com- 
issioners, prosecutors, and agents, and the 
» Treasury, without restriction, backing 
pall, 1 cannot but realize, however reluct- 
autly, the extremities to which we have drifted 
he hands of those who now hold power. 
no limit to this system of outrage and 
noralization? Are we here in the nineteenth 
eutury to revive in the provisions of this bill 
‘he horrors of the Venetian republic, with 
eager ears to catch from pimps and informers 
vile whisperings of constructive guilt, and 
) hold in terror the honest impulses of an 
ppressed and insulted people? 





AVL) 


S ra 
(hel 


to show the importance attached to this bill 


‘ pains and penalties, and the consequences 
xpected to result from the rigor of its exac- 
us, L refer to the thirteenth section, making 
‘lawful for the President of the United 
States to employ such part of the land and 
uaval forces of the United States or of the 
militia as shall be necessary to aid in the execu- 
on of judicial process issued under this act.’’ 
But I turn in disgust from a further view of 
‘ue outrages proposed by this bill. 


My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. | 


beck] consoles himself with the idea that the 
“use in the constitution of Massachusetts, 

‘Mat no person shall have the right to vote 
t be eligible to any office under the constitu- 
ton of this Commonwealth who shall not be 
able to read the constitution in the English 


{ 


4nguage and write his name,’’ may afford par- '! 
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tial relief in certain States having Democratic 
majorities. 
sachusetts may do what Kentucky or any other 


Democratic State may not do; and that the | 


same disregard of constitutional guarantees 
which marks every feature of this bill may 


| reappear in another constitutional amendment, 


| entitled to the protection of the laws. 


GLOBE. 


But does he not know that Mas- | 


other mode of relief which may interfere with | 
| the object proposed to be accomplished. 


But, Mr. Speaker, however alarming the 


embodied in this act, the people of my State 
will not shrink from the exercise of their 


|| rights as legal voters and American citizens 
and other subordinates indicated by || 
reflect the prejudices and | 
:e appointing power, to whom they | 


They 
will do their duty to themselves and their 
country in exercising the highest privilege of 
freemen, regardless of any consequences which 


| this bill may impose. They will go to the polls 


| iota of their pride in the great Anglo-Saxon || 


in the face of your penalties and your threats 
of imprisonment. ‘The responsibility of any 
outrage which they provoke will rest with the 
Radical party and not with them. You may 
marshal your negroes and throw around them 
all the muniments of political power which 
your bill proposes, but you will not abate one 


|| race, orin the maintenance of the Government | 
which they have established in the interest of | 





| strict 


the white man, and which they will defend at 
every sacrifice in the exercise of their consti- 
tutional functions. 


Mr. Speaker, every provision of this bill has || 


its significance. Ido not mean to do injustice 
to the source from whence it originated. The 
measure was carried in all its deformity with- 
out a breach in the Republican ranks, by a 
party vote, for which they, and they 
alone, are to be held responsible. It was the 


inauguration of a new element of political | 


power which was to play its part, either for 


good or evil, in the future politics of the coun- | 


try. It was the offspring of gross, palpable, 


Whether it is destined to triumph, whether it 


will inure to the benefit of the colored race or | 


the continued success of Radical rule, is nota 
question of doubt with me. I havean assured 
conviction that it will end in the speedy de- 
struction of both. Congress, with all its com- 


manding influence and power, cannot accom- | 
plish impossibilities, and the triumph of the | 


negro over the Anglo-Saxon race is an impos- 
sibility. 


The laws of nature forbid it, and | 


moderate men of all parties will turn with dis- | 


gust from the unjust discriminations which 
have been introduced into this bill. 

I am no enemy of the colored man. In 
times past, before and since his emancipation, 
I have been hisfriend. I have shown it by the 
material aid which I have extended to him, 


| and my liberation before the war of a larger 


number of this race than have ever received 
the promised benefits this Radical programme 
has heldout tothem. Believing in the fitness 
of things and his marked individuality, I have 
consulted the teachings of history in solving 
the problem of his future destiny. His success 


| is not with the white man, nor is amalgama- 
| tion a remedy for the barriers which rise be- 


governmental control of this country. 


tween us and must always keep him separate 
and distinct. Equalityis the result of natural 
affinities. The two races may coexist, but the 
negro will never be permitted to occupy rela- 


tions of perfect equality. Impressed with these | 


views, | have opposed his participation in the 
With 
his rights of citizenship, of person and property, 
I have supposed the measure of his claim upon 
our justice and humanity to be fully liquidated. 
If this Government was founded in the interest 
of the white man, it is for the white man to say 
whether he will share it with the African race. 
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With the legislation of the past I have no 
right to interfere, nor have I the desire if the 
right existed. It is an experiment which time 
only can determine. I believe it will fail, and 
the very bill which I am now discussing, if 
persevered in, will make that failure signal 


|| and complete. So believing, I have raised my 
putting an extinguisher upon this and every |! , 


voice against the employment of force to ac 
complish impossibilities. The present status 
of the negro race is not by any means flattering 
to the advocates of equality and amalgamation. 
Look at them as they appear in idleness in 
the thoroughfares of this Federal city, as thes 
stand in groups around political club-houses, 
tippling-shops, places of amusement, or insti- 
tutions where alms are distributed to the poor 
and helpless. You may trace it all to the 
political rights which you have conferred upon 
them. 

In my own State, sir, in every State where sla 
very has existed, the same demoralization pre- 
vails. They are enticed from their labor by 
political tricksters and jugglers, who court them 
for the ballot which you have placed in their 
hands. They become unfitted for any useful 
occupation. ‘They are the victims of fraud and 
deception and villainy, and their ruin is the 
inevitable consequence of the base uses to which 
they are subjected. They have not advanced 
a single step as a people in the qualifications 
and duties of citizenship. I consider their con- 


| dition as vastly more to be pitied now than 


|| at least, the equality of the negro race. 


before they were invested with these political 
rights and privileges, when they earned their 
independence by honest labor and stood aloof 
from the temptations to which they are exposed 
in the lead and under the guardianship of 
irresponsible and designing men. Notthe less, 
however, do I rejoice in their full and complete 
emancipation, as due alike to humanity, the 
spirit of the age, and the character of our free 
institutions. 

There is no honest purpose or intention, so 


: ; ) | far as I can gather, on the part of any class of 
and defiant usurpation, without a redeem- || 


| ing trait to commend it to popular favor. 


our white citizens to recognize, for the present 
From 
the Radical party it has received no adequate 
encouragement to place it even among the 


| probabilities of the future. Their professions, 


however earnest, have worked no such result, 


| nor can we expect from any more favorable 


| indications 


that that time will ever come. 
There is not an instance among the most 
advanced and ultra of these progressionists 
where social freedom has been accorded to the 
colored man. Nor does this restriction pro 
ceed from a lack of refinement and educa 
tion. He is excluded from their domestic 
circles, and hardly a day passes that you do 
not see men standing in the first rank of the 
so-called negro worshipers giving unmistak 
able evidence of that want of sympathy and 
alienation which no human effort can control, 
and which was long ago foreshadowed, not 
withstanding the protestations of radical men 
‘o the contrary. These are truths which admit 
of no argument, and of which every man may 
speak of his own personal knowledge. 

When the passage of the fifteenth amend 


| ment was celebrated in my State a few days 
| ago the truth of my remarks was everywhere 
| apparent. It was a spectacle, Mr. Speaker, at 


once ludicrous and not to be forgotten in the 


| lesson which it promulgated of the measure of 


faith which attaches to the Radical party in 
their professions of devotion to the colored 
race. Men well known inthe city of Baltimore, 
who aspired to high social position, found 
themselves, for the first time it may be, in lov 
ing contact, side by side, with their brethren 
of African descent, and their cheeks tingled 


| with shame when, conscious of the motive which 


prompted many of them tostifle the higher im 
pulses of their nature, they found themselves 
shrinking from the public gaze, or hanging 
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| I 
their heads in deep mortilication as they passe d 
in review before their admiring friends. There 
they sat in that piebald procession, with the 


ballot by the side of them, and the ballot all 
and the death upon 
gard and anxious faces, whicha ghastly 


round them, paleness of 


their bag 


nile would sometimes fail to enliven. It was 
] ‘ 
the degrading penalty of negro support and 


it Wi 
which they didt 


negro worship the prote ssion of a sym- 
st feel, and of a princi- 


, 1 ' } 
pie which they knew to be 


palhy 


: eee," 
lmpracticabie and 


r hoped to realize 


r. Speaker, | have no complaint Lo make 


of the colored race since their emancipation in 





my State. When left to their honest convic- 
Liol Li h ive at ted with becoming modesty, 
pruder and discretion. Whatever errors 
they may have committed » due to designing 
politic adventut greedy aspirants 


for oflice, and just such men, with some hon 
high places 
» referred, In 

deserve, in 
snare that is 
an no disparagement of the 
ils ap propriate ness 


ion of their late enfranchise- 


Ss ever S ine 
hich 1] 
men as they 


OTuoDIe ECXCE puions, at 


in the celebration to v 
: . 
charactenzing these 


lore d 


I my 


warning the co race of the 
iid tor tue, 
ject. of that celebration or 


14 ; 
#5 al ling recognil 


ment. Between the colored man and his heart- 
lessinanipulators my faithisinthe colored man. 
fhe future will prove whether or not these 
views are entitled to we ight. 

And how, Mr. op ake r, We are called upon 
to witness a further humiliation in a law of 
Congress to piay its 3 part in this game of dec ep- 


egro is the victim. 
ah at once, as I have 
» unkind relations with those 
been and are to-day his best friends. 
You attempt to elevate him and strengthen 
Lis hands by unjust discriminations against the 
You throw down the gauntlet of 

races, and you arm the negro for the 
All this you have done by 
», ill-timed, and revolutionary 
1 have tried to avoid just such an 
but permit me to say, deprecating it as 
interest of the colored race, in the 
enlightened statesmanship, in the 
uterest of progressive humanity, I will not 
from the discharge of the duty which 
every man on this side of the 
llouse. In discriminating against your own 
as you have done in this. law, you arouse 
‘sensibilities of the whole American people. 
itis not for me to answer for the consequences. 
But if you persevere iu your attempt to drive 


tion, in which the poor 


In this law you 
betore stated, inl 


force 


! } 
Who uLAVe 


Vile ah. 
qual conflict. 


your intemperate 


ition, 


lo, inthe 


CLUS ol 


1 
Hiitin 


attaches to 


pace, 


the negro into unbroken phalanx and to throw 
this new element of power into the politics 
of the country, you will find those who will 


promptly raise the banner of a white man’s 
(iovernment, and call upon white men of every 
political denomination to rally to the support 


of the Democratic party in this great measure 


of safety. Under that banner “| shall plant 
myself, should the contingency arise; and | 


} 


ive reason to believe that my State, true to 
her traditionary record, will stand with me in 
uch a contest. 

But I appeal to the colored race, whose wel- 
‘are | most earnestly desire, to hold them selves 

loof from this war of races and the complica- 
tions of this nefarious bill. Inthe name of the 
freedom which they now enjoy,inthe name ofthe 
privileges which have been accorded to them, in 
the name of a harmonious and tranquil future, 
1 appeal to them, in a spirit of kindness and 
friendly admonition, to turn away from the 
teachings of designing men and avert the ruin 
which is impending over them. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are already aroused 
to the importance of the prominent issue in- 
volved in this action of Congress, and this feel- 
ing, | rejoice to say, is not limited by party 
lines. Why shouldit be? In some of the local 
elections of my State, since the passage of the 
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fifteenth amendment, the Democratic majori- 
ties have been increased by defections from the 
Republican ranks. When the offensive dis- 


criminations which have been made in this bill | 


against the white race and in favor of the negro 
come to be understood and calwly weighed, 
these majorities will be largely increased. | 
hold it to be certain that no white man, with 
proper impulses ora becoming self-respect, can 


join in a vindictive war upon his own race. 


(he provisions of this bill have forced an issue | 


which every white man will unite in repelling. 
Considerations of race, blood, and sympathy 
will sooner or later precipitate a united and 
indignant public sentiment. 1 could invoke no 
greater calamity upon the Radical party than 
that which has been invited by the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, are these irritating issues never 
to havean end? Are harmony and good feeling 
never to berestored? General Grantsays, ** 
us have peace.’’ Is this the way the Radical party 
propose to respond to the appeal of their great 
captain? 
of a bill like this? From the close of the war 
down to the present moment your mission has 
been to distract and separate, rather than har- 
monize and unite the people. Agitation has 
followed agitation, until fraternal feeling has 
been changed into crimination and hate. The 


sections have been kept alienated from each || 


other by the bitter and unrelenting spirit which 
has governed your councils. No kindly word 
has been spoken by Radicals in Congress or 
elsewhere to heal the wounds of a sensitive 
people, and to restore that era of toleration 
and good fellowship which existed in the past. 
Why are some of the States now without rep- 
resentation on this floor? It is the same cause 
and the same spirit which has encouraged and 
kept alive these heart-burnings and dissen- 


sions among the people, so damaging to the | 


best interests of the country, and which has 
culminated in this last effort, under the pro- 


visions of this law, to bring on a war of races | 


with its attendant evils. The Radical party 
may flatter themselves with the prospect of 


continued success; but they will never prolong | 
their lease of power by the unworthy means to | 


which I have referred. 

It is a singular fact, Mr. Speeker, that with 
all their pretended love and admiration for the 
colored race the Radical party have done noth- 
ing to elevate or better their condition. They 
have used them for their votes, and that com- 
prises the whole history of their past relation- 
ship. ‘They promised them equality, socially, 
politically, and in every other attribute of cit- 
izenship; but how have they kept their prom- 
ise? Have they stood foremost in this work, 
by throwing open their arms to their embrace 
and inviting them to the freedom of their 
homes and the intercourse of their families? 
Do you see them fraternizing anywhere? Is 
there any commingling of races? No, sir; the 
lines are as strictly drawn to-day as they were 
before the edict of emancipation. Radical 


equality is a myth and a cheat, and the | 


colored man knows it. The Republican party 


are as much ashamed of their new allies as || 


our Radical friends in Baltimore, who dared 
not refuse to associate with them a few days 
since in the celebration of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. 

I want the colored race to understand the 
character of the men upon whom they have 
placed reliance, and the emptiness of the pro- 
fessions by which they have been seduced and 
misled. They have met with nothing but dis- 
appointment and demoralization. Nor have 
they been more fortunate in appropriating to 
themselves the honors which they controlled 
in States where the negro vote was predomin- 
ant. Strangers from “distant St: ates, skilled 
only in the arts of political jugglery and decep- 


Let | 


Is peace to come frota the provisions | 
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tion, have seized the oflices which « 
belonged to them, under the Radical. 
whic h placed the ballot in their hands. 
itary member in one of the branches of | 
gress, for a brief space only, is all tha; 
have to show for the battles the y have { 

in the interest of the Radical party, hie thoes 
the friends upon whom they 
their faith in the future? 


(" 


are Willing t 
is the Cc lor 


| ignorant of all this? 


| agonies 
mustered to the front or all 


| against the other. 


But the crowning act of the vile de 
which has been practiced upon this unto, 
race is this act to enforce the fifteenth ary 
ment. <A deliberate bid for the negro yoy. 
is the last appeal of a tottering party 
of despair. The 


ert 


in 
negro mus 

lost. Bal 

rather than the negro, are the need of the |i, 
Sut what is the situation in which this |. 
places him? Do Radical men think of thy: 
Do they pause in their eagerness to save they 
selves? They begin by. erecting the ne 
into a privileged class—degrading the wit 
man, and arraying in deadly hate one py 
If the Radical party 
ceed, well; but if they fail, as the cha 
would seem to indicate, what becomes of ; 
poor negro, with the laws for his prote 


i 


| repealed, his best friends alienated, and 


vengeance of an outraged people pursuing | 
at every turn? He will curse the day of 


| regeneration, and turn, when it is too 


| from the false friends who, stripped of t\, 


' and reason. 


power, will share with him his unh: appy fa 
This, Mr. Speaker, is no exaggerated pictur 
I desire to speak the language of sobern 
In no party sense do | comer 
the past, or point with earnest admoniti 
the perils of the future. I plead the cause 


the negro in his proper sphere, and denow 


with emphasis the selfish spirit which woul 


consign him to bitter and ceaseless per 
tion. 

The problem of this race and their rela 
with this Government are by no means 
tled, assome have assumed. It is still ano 


| question, and none more difficult of s 


This very bill upon which [ have commen 
with so much earnestness presents it in a 
phase. The deep-rooted prejudices of in 
than half a century still remain to be deali w 
before his status is secured. Legislation ma 
make the colored man free, but it cannot es! 
lish his permanency as part of our po 


| organization ; that depends upon the will of | 








people. His safety consists in his cheerful s 
mission to the laws, and not his antagonism ' 
the white race, who may terminate his relat 
ship in spite of coercive legislation. If he 
wise he will leave to others the use of the ba 
and seek in quiet industry the fruits of his lab 


By thus acting he will secure for himsell (x 
| sympathy of the whole country, and no clas 


wants it more than he does in the delicate po: 
tion which he occupies. 

Mr. Speaker, there are in my State s 
twenty-five or thirty thousand negro vol 
which are claimed as the property ot “the Rad 
cal party. They may or may not be throw! 
in that interest. Of this I do not prete: 
judge. I only rejoice that in any eveut 
triumph of Democracy is assured. [| have » 
selfish object or expectation, therefore, 
addressing myself to this vote, or any si 


vote, by exposing the outrages of Radical legis 


lation, and their serious bearing upon the co 
ored race, of making converts to the vie 
have presented. 1 “know the difficulties 


any such attempt when men are manacle: da aud 


under duress. I speak, therefore for a m 
enlarged sphere. ‘I'he country has been hu" 
iated by the passage of this bill, and [ wis 
understood in all its obnoxious features. 
has subverted your Constitution and chavs 


the whole theory of your Government. 11 
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impress upon men of all classes. I 

iade myself that it can exist long 
at “oyrstatute-book., The isshes which it pre 
4 , ee e tov grave and atiect too closely the 
{ cere of the whole country, not to provoke 
era nosition of every White man wherever its 
¥ shall be known. In 
working, party will be merged in the 
nism of races, and the spectacle will be 
d of the white man on the one side and 


sero on the other striving for mastery in 


its 


features 


’ ar yg oe os et re 
am try which belongs to the white man. 
Sain: ss may interpose its strong arm, but the 
y pty ie storm which tt cannot fail to create 
ee ; soon get beyond its reach, and end in 
Ballot eoqnences which all law-abiding citizens 
eho y have reason to deplore. I call upon the 
his Is iylican party, therefore, to pause in this 
f that: mary programme. White men must 
e th by their race and their institutions, now 
yes , jssue has been made. They cannot 
e wh ther for the sake of the miserable party 
1e 1 : intended to be subserved by this bill. 
rty su . Radical party is destined to go down, let 
elie: without involving the country in anarelly 
ntes Speaker, when I came to this House to 
and seut my people in the Congress of the 





ing h ted States, [ had no object to subserve but 
-ood of the whole country. I came in no 
“a. f ill-tempered, fault-finding, or factious 
Ah sition to the Republican party who held 


bn till hold the control of the legislation 
pic ithis oor. The Constitution had been 
bert study of my life, and the institutions which 
om crown up under it were objects alike of 
Lition | vimiration and pride. | had contemplated 
ause syreat fabric of human Government from 
nou vie stand point of Clay and Webster, and the 
Ss imen of the Republic. At that time it 


aa a Government of just laws, based upon 


n strict accordance with constitutional 
. vantees. No right had been invaded, and 


ans the codrdinate departments were in the 
wes assigned to them, without interference 


an 

abatement from any usurping source, 
aneuted ether executive, legislative, or judicial. 
na States were recognized as sovereign as to 


of m ihe rights which had been so carefully 
led in the work of the Convention. It was 


sass Government of which we had just cause to |! 
ot esta proud, i 
polities ihe war came on apace, and with it the | 
ill of mand the whirlwind. At this inauspicious | 
rful ithe Republican party assumed the reins. 
‘0 work of our fathers, sanctioned by the 
relati erlence of more than half a century, stood 
If he clore them in all the grace and elegance of 
1a ha roportions, undisturbed by the mutations 
lah ime through so long a period of trial. What 


nges have since come over us! 
3 it stand to-day? In the guardianship 
party its very foundations have been 

‘d. Violent bands have been laid upon 
jumn after column has fallen from its 
ise, aud a stupendous ruin is all that remains 

‘0 mark the spot where it once stood. 
ery bill for the enforcement of the fifteenth 


aseil the 
no Class 
mate pos 
. i 
‘ C 
te § 
ro 
9 
he Rad 


lew ' 
brow 


vole 


-etend t wendment, degrading your race, wounding 
veut ‘hahonal pride, striking down States in the 
have ! *xercise of their constitutional functions, ele- 
fore, ‘ung the negro over the white man bya forced 
y simil jstem of pains and penalties, placing in the 


ng ‘ 
Inds oO 


cal legis a military President the land and 


the ¢ aval lorees and the militia to be used without 
» views ‘auiou as to his powers, is confirmatory of 
ilties ul that I say, 


eled and ‘te power to regulate suffrage, guarded by 


ery 


am y muniment which the Constitution could 
mn hun Ow around it, stood at the very foundation 
[ wis your republican system. Where is it now; 
ures. ‘What isrepresentative government without 
chang ‘here was a time when the mere suspicion 
rt. This ‘uch a change in your organic law would | 


ave flooded this House with petitions, and 


| if ever fails to carry his point. 
Where || 


| gentlemen on this side to deny his bold asser- 
| tion, that ‘nobody feels and nobody knows he 
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to resound with the remonstrances of an indig- 
nant people. But the reality 1s upon us. 

] have an abiding confidence, Mr. Speaker, 
in the wisdom and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people. They will sever the chains which 
have been riveted upon them by this unscru- 
pulous and designing party, and reénter upon 
that great march of progress and development, 
from which they have been so wickedly diverted. 
Their Constitution will be restored, their liber- 
ties regained, their lost fortunes reconstructed, 
and that ruined edifice,to which I have referred, 
will rise again in renewed splendor. ‘The day 
of jubilee, so near at hand, will warn them of 
the dangers through which they have passed, 
and history, with the same pen, will record 
on the same page their degradation and their 
triumph. 


Internal Tax Bill. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. L.G 


OF 


ETZ, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

June 3, 1870, 

On the bill to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes, the question being upon the motion of 
Mr. McCarrnuy, of New York, to strike out section 
thirty-five, reénacting the tax upon incomes. 

Mr. GETZ. Mr. Speaker, a day or two ago, 
when section thirty-two of this bill was under 
consideration, the House struck out the para- 
graph continuing the stamp tax of one cent a 
box on matches by a vote of 87 to 74. I ven- 
ture to say, sir, that no gentleman upon either 
side of the House who voted to abolish this tax 
imagined that he was aiding to reduce the rev- 
enues of the Government to so serious an extent 
as to impair the public credit. 

“Optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
‘To see what is not to be seen!” 

But my colleague, the gentleman from Phil- 
adelphia, [Mr. Ke_uey,] was keen enough to 
make the discovery. In hot haste he arose 
and called upon his party friends to reconsider 
what the House kad done. He could under- 
stand, he said,why Democratic members should 
vote to strike out a tax which nobody feels and 
nobody knows he pays, and which contributes 
to the revenue nearly two million dollars a 
year; but he could not understand why Repub- 
licans, those charged with the responsibility 


| of the Government, should vote for a repeal 


of this stamp duty. My colleague is nothing 
if not partisan; he instinctively makes a party 


| question of everything, and with over two thirds 


of the House in full accord with him rarely 
It was idle for 


pays’’ this tax, and to show that every man, 
woman, and child in the country pays it, and 


| that, the poor housewife, whenever she kindles 


This | 


the fire to cook her family’s frugal meals, and 


| the laborer, whenever he lights the pipe that 


solaces his daily toil, not only know, but feel 
they pay it. Only a penny or two a day, it 
may be. Nothing to the wealthy constituents 
of the gentleman from Philadelphia, but a tax 
that the poor man feels as much as but pays 
more patiently than the rich man does the 
dollars assessed upon his gains. The ductile 
majority heeded the crack of their leader's 
whip. The action of the House was reversed 
by a vote of 90 to 76; and, thanks to the en- 
lightened statesmanship of my colleague, the 
Treasury will not be robbed of the pennies it 
derives from the little match-giri’s sales. 
After this, Mr. Speaker, I confess to no lit 
tle surprise when [ heard the same gentle- 
man, who rebuked his party friends for voting 
to repeal a tax that yields the Government 
$2,000,000 of revenue, advocate the abolition 


‘aused the Halls and corridors of this Capitol || of another tax that yields over thirty million 
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y 11 
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comnlt! 
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a year! ‘Consistency, thou art a 
’ but thy possessor is not—KeLiey. My 
colleague, who solemnly warned the House 
that the Government could not dispense with 
the tax on matches, was one of the first to raise 
his voice in favor of wiping out the income tax. « 
lad he allowed me, I would have asked him 
by what process of logic he had arrived at the 
conclusion that it was wrong to take off a tax 
of less than two million dollars, and right to 
do away with a tax of over thirty million dol 
lars? But, as he invariably refuses to be in- 
terrupted, [ refrained. The satyr in the fable 
would have nothing to do with the man who 
blew hot and cold with the same mouth. 
Whether my colleague’s political associates 
will follow the satyr’s cautious example is for 
them to say. 

Up to the present stage of the consideration 
of this bill, Mr. Speaker, I have consistently 
voted in favor of every motion to reduce inter- 
naltaxation. Ihavedone so, because I| believe 
that the people expect and have a right to 
demand relief from as many of the burdens 
that the exigencies of the war imposed upon 
them as rigid economy in the public expendi- 
tures will allow. The Governmentis now col- 
lecting from its several sources of revenue at 
the rate of $420,000,000 a year. The esti- 
mated expenditures for the next fiscal year 
are $291,000,000. My colleague,[{ Mr. Keuey, | 
notwithstanding his opposition tothe repeal ot 
he stamp tax on matches, told the House yes- 
terday that he believed we could with safety 
repeal taxes which are yielding this year 
$100,000,600, without impairing the credit of 
the Government or depriving it of the power 
to make liberal payments on the public debt. 
I shall, therefore, continue to vote for every 
proposed reduction of the burdens of taxa 
tion, and would, if [ could, leave the Treasury 
without a dollar of surplus revenue, after de 
ducting necessary expenses, and a fair appro 
priation toward the reduction of the public debt. 
In this way alone can we hope to check the 
extravagance and corruption that prevail in 
every Department of the Government under 
the present Radical Administration. 

I shall vote for the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MeCartuy) now 
before the House, to strike from the bill the 
section which réenacts the odious tax upon 
incomes. [shall do so for these reasons : 

1. It is vexatious and inquisitorial! in its 
character; it exposes every man’s private 
affairs to the publie gaze; it is unequal and 
unjust in its operation, and a fruitful source 
of perjury and fraud. 

2. Its assessment is expensive, and necessi 
tates the retention in office of a vast army of 
assistant assessors, or Government spies, who 
are as great a plague to the people and as 
voracious consumers of their substance as were 
the locusts of Egypt. 

3. When this tax was imposed Congress 
gave a solemn pledge to the country that it 
should not be continued or renewed. ‘The 
words of the act are: 

“The taxes on incomes herein itaposed shall be 
levied on the Ist day of March, and be due and pay 
able on or before the 30th day of April in each year, 
until and including the year 1870, and no longer.” 

This tax, therefore, has expired by limita- 
tion of law. It was originally imposed as a 
war tax. ‘l’o reénact it now, five years after 
the war has ceased, would be, in effect, im 
posing a new tax upon the people. To do this, 
at atime when the cry comes up to us from 
every part of the country for a reduction of th: 
burdens of taxation, would be so gross an in 
justice to the patient and long suffering tax 
payers of the country that | cannot conceive 
how any gentleman who regards the honor ot 
the Government or the duty ke owes to his 
constituents can be persuaded to record his 
vote in the aflirmative. 
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Indian question is 
| have just 
habit ot 


considering the Indian tribes as all alike in 
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(nother di! 


ty of the 
one fully as | 


Serjqgus as that wh ch 


the 


tated. We are too much in 
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( ( rcivilizat rn .Otbing can be 
( rect, as ourwho expt nce show 
here are Indians and Indians. Some’tribe 

re very capable, not merely of « ivilization, but 
f a certain grade of political organization. 
\ hay instancs ot ti in the Che rokees, the 
re the ¢ iws. and others ofthe remark- 
e t yes ol indiat that once held the conti- 
nent ¢ Lot the Mi sissippl. here are doubt- 
tribes of the plains like them, nearly as 
eo rcivilization perha sSmore so, | here 
iin, other tribes with respect to whom 

ve en entertain the same expectations. | 
hould say, for instance, that the greater part 
the fierce tribes of Apaches that range the 
vhole country from northern Mx xicoup throu igh 
\rizona, are, if there be such a thi ing in the 
vorid, : mple of the utterly wild, untamable 
et, perhaps, even the Apache, wolf 
I 1OugH he 1s, 181 wholly beyond 

I am ymed by the chairman of the 
on Appropriations, [Mr.. Morriit, 
M » hae ge of tl bill, and such 
: lation m other well-instr d 
{ l i t a considerab! body even ot the 
i en two and three hundred in 

i ! en reclaimed from utter \ 


reness and collected upon a reservation where, 


nthe whole, they are doing very well. 
B es 1 difference between the Indians 
) ' vt t » fp» Ome 
‘ “a Cu. Ol ¢ ICs iOT SsOilit 





must not demand too 
ofthem. We must not 
1ope to tame any of them in a day. I was 

tly reminded of this as I listened on ‘Thurs- 
r from Nevada [Mr. Srew- 
the Indi 
1 the 


his denuncia- 


nuch even of the best 


ions alike of t 
pursued towart 
o say that 


r| in his denunciat 


Lmean t 


; ; 
ons were altogether uncalled for 
| necially bv his reiterated ai 
i ic ¢ ecially Dy his reiteratead and 
as af oP ' 
demands that the Indians should bi 
od > 


rvations and made to 
own support. The 
e calls for is no affair 
most advanced tribes, 
herokees, any progress has been 

endeavor. It is 
yu find them capable of reach- 
1¢ any substantial civilization. 


n small res« 
rk for their 


thatwhat h 
Luat Whal h 


Senator 
orth +1 
nm with the 


work OT years of pa tient 
ynly then that y 


ng or mainvalnll 


Yet, what is all that time in the life of a peo- 
ple, or in comparison with the advantage gained 
in reclaiming whole tribes from the savage 
tat Does not such aresult, achieved within 
ifty years, prove that there is a better way of 
lealing with the Indian race, both for them and 
yurselves, tl by the sword always? 

When t Senator [ Mr. — insisted 
that the tribes of the plains ld be set to 
work on reservations and made . earn their 


living did he reflect on what he was saying? 
from time imme- 
morial have lived mainly by the chase over 

y the spoil of war made 
another. Can you all at once 


1e small rese rvations of the 


sople who 
, 


the great piains or | 
DY one tribe 


shut them up in tl 





Senator and make them tillers of the soil, a 
pursuit which so many of » fierce warriors 
abhor What will you do with them if you 
find tl do not know how to work, and are 
not very willing to learn? I doubt if muct 


» with the present generation of men 
of most of these wild converting 
them into farmers or working people. Ido 
expect something from the younger genera- 

n—from the Indian boys. Let the trial be 
made with them, and if fully made, it cannot 
wholly fail. 

Lnese views are no 


1 } 
tribes in the 


tion 


mere speculations of 


min They rest upon the truth of history. 
In two notal instances in our country the 





mode of dealing with the 
and in both cases with 


peacetul, Christian 
indians has been tried, 
the mo rnal success. 

One of them was in Pennsylvan 
William Penn 


ia, under the 
The features of 
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| very 


il . 
that vreat exne} } 
Loa ereat perimeil ] 


umph I need not recount. One 
és Pennsylvar la Vv 


- tn 
lian LrOouUvDIeS 


of all the col yn 
leste | by lt 
history. 
The other example I find 
Pacific; [find it in 


fornia. ‘There, under the 1 S 
igi Ble ‘ 

subsequently of Mexico, the laws of ( 

civilization were applied to th 


the Indian tribe 





and with a succe il, CONnSIGe] 
ness and remotens of the cou 
other circumstance Ot Gil 1] v. 

to think of here are few thi: 
ngein ti hist y oft these childrs 
and the plains Abou the n 
sions of California a consider } 
of Indians grew up within the 
Christianity and civilization. Each 
its own community of Indian 
orderly, self-supporting, not de 

city for improvement, with a fair 


herdsmen, and m 


of farm laborers, 
In the 
| exist around so many of the o} 


sla: ome } ‘)ws ct 7 } : 
buildings, the Christianized Indi 
Ne : 


vorxs Of irrigation, the rem 


those works. 


any kind, they were able to find 
out ditches, and to manage irriga 
the most scientific engineers. I hay 


walls of one mission church in C 

and out, covered with paintings oy a ( 
ized They were rude in d 
true; but they were just in proporti 
out perspective, and striking in tl 
fF, } 


‘ } No ae nhmnenl : 
effect. Atthe mission churches were 





Indian. 


in some cases still preserved, 


registers of those Indian comn 


are 





births 
Jiluils, 


rs ol 
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and of deatl 

IF. cpeteniee enden Cw} : 
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not expect this 


for it. 














The whole st ( 
but I can barely tou und t 
Vhat was the gener: t 
pursued toward the Indi lif 
missions? ‘hough in an evil hour th 
| Government, several year before « ( 
of California, struck a fatal blow at the s 
| by secularizing the mission estab! 
| yet the good effects s produced uy yn l 
popula tion could not be blo ted out all 
| it is true, also, that since the ex 
fornia, her people, to their credit be i 


few exc have not been ce} 


sien’ 
vith cruelty or ey 
The consequence wey 
frontier State east or 
aotee: history is so st 
troubl sas is that of the State of C 
True, aan ton Ind 
| during the first ten or twelve years a! 
admission tothe Union; but in respect o! 
shed they were very harmless affa 
| were hurtful chiefly to the finances of the 
| and this was their real object; for t 
| mainly ntractors 
of more than 


were dian 





wars. 
two or three I 
vetween the Indians and the people « 
| fornia during our histor y as a State. 
Now, sir, is there not much, is 
every thing, to encourage us in these tw 
ples—Pennsylvania with her | 
managed and humanized by her Quak« 
ifornia with her Indians manage d and | 
|| ized and civilized by her missions 
tainly is enough to encourage us to m: 
experiment 
} I do not enté 
|| arisen as to whether one Christian den 
i} tion or another deserves the most me! 


i} ° + . , 
| might refer to tne 


serious ( 


( 
lj 
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exXam 


now. 


| were to do so 


+r into the discussion w! 


int 


I do not nowt 
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....2D SESS Currency Bill— Mr. ¢ ’ I 
fio. OF Kh 
t two h ! l year rency, ome two re of bills. Senate and i Sade dame — 
| cence yng House, pertaining to our fiscal affairs. | is one of the highest es of t 
‘ ; d the 1 ; of some of || would be more gratifying to see this exhibition || ," eo! ire t izens amediut 
r about the headwaters of the || of congressional travail if the quality of the || 1 setae anole Danie an 7 ; ~ ; 
| shall speak 1 of the labors || offspring w to t umber. ‘J t it should be com 
in ourown day. Labstainfrom all |} bills is to ded t bill { ind “ bra 
n. | rej ice that so many of the vesterday ! ind referred back to Id ¢ 
lenominations have done so much for |} Ways and All t have tv 1 ae 
; | » much more |} main obj bi G + pee renera 
withe them— ind alter ( out e} nd , ’ : egara 
y Catholics, Meth second, fund the d hese objects are not \ ee ig 
Pre »palians or Bap- || necessarily, ei intheiry ry or incidental : ei ee ron BAT ORES | 
( y denominations || relations, of s ! kinship as to be bound vs P ee ee ' . \ 
Christi together like Siamese twins. But as gentle latte sly ‘ ee ee nn 
ate the difficulties of the || men have so regarded them, in bills and debate, || -T), ee 1 
h yvernment has undertaken. || [ propose to consider them together, even it || 4] pe sta eee: inne We 1 80 
. ° ‘ i ’ ne nat n » resu ¢ TY) 
hin this debate to under- in the process the formal lig iture is severed, nram dd. and crs = — { % . Y } 
} ntiment of the country is by The House instructed our committee to re oe ma Ee nf tent tas a SS eee eee 
I in favor of that policy. I S45.000.000 more of currene What : a s aa dire * oor ; nae me : 
5 ( t whether our pe -ople e ast did not. inits wonderful w m, rue = uf NT C } a zy ; 1 =! my 
issippi are friendly to the he bill was presented by the gentleman |) annroved eos an *t a ae 
n ndly, they will at least give || from Illinois, [ Mr. INGERSOLL. ] Se eg Cae eee eee oe 
‘al. We know how disastrous the Mr. INGERSOLL. ‘The gentleman will sleas ae . ‘apes ; Fig : 
our policy thus far have been. ‘The |; allow me to make a correction. I introduced pees enchant is rae 
¢ r from Maine, the chairman of the || a resolution directing the Committee on Bank eis ace ene Ps a5 
eon Appropriations, [ Mr. Monrri.t, | |} ing and Currency to report a bill increasing the || 1.5); prerene eee Noenoe: Saeee) | SES bem. Ra 
, and must have startled the country, || legal- tender currency of the country to the ex- |) gy , ac ean wes ve tae kv 
, ation that within seven years there tent of forty-four or forty-five million dollars. ier aa ae Uete BOPCS, ADE FOUTS an 
directly or indirectly, by reason || It was aft ered smawded reste read “om |) a a RAY ee oe 
with the Indians on the plains or in |! culating currency.”’ i oe Vur bul also rede us and can¢ 
n with them, $140,000,000, And for Mr. COX. Yes, sir; our committee could || ;7°5° N°® Per cents. = 1 Als 1 objectionable, 
‘ not tell for some time what sort of a currency || oo een ae She already redund 
re financial question, to say not a || we were to report. Some were for national || ° re oa ( o. ; ‘ 
hi :mane or the Christian view of it, || bank currency, some for legal tender, and | Le cee ree eas 
in be worse, nothing ean be more of || was for gold and silver, as [ am yet. Our |) }). 7 be tantamount to: th : . 
than our previous policy. Let us en e four id in their room a bill ealled || , coat es be erent ’ a there 
y policy; let us give it a fair trial. |} Senate bill No. , for $45,000,000 1 ‘*eoin || cy a ed y = nm ree 
‘not ese men of peace, with all their histor- || notes,’’ and t een the distribution « ari ed Ft gop ee ee BOS'D8 EOI | 
t enviable fame for disinterested circulating notes. Many features of this bill || (7a, tata tay wocir DOLes In pili 
rent. n to works of benevolence, deal with |! are re ported by the h norable chairman of my || _... + ‘ ice a ; ae pen 
a tribes. I do not say that our military committee Mr. "“G@uaseens in his bill now ra co ae , and maeSay: 4 
hould be withdrawn. By no means. || under consideration. Our committee have : Ree ee ete ee ee 
i rather be strengthened at allneces- || reported for $95,000,000 of national notes for eae F 3 a —— : Bes on 
I would have it well understood || circulation, and have provided a funding tem || - .s ae ad y oe Sie Taeone 
d tribes of the plains that besides || with new bonds, novel and untaxable. Ph ssa wai: a 3 : ae eee ye : e 
: ral forces of kindness and humanity rep- While commenting on this bill I must refer to || oy). ,? oo ae . ee ved 
1 by these men of peace and gi ,od will || other cognate measures. I am opposed to th ue ape Ne Si es i. 
the: also the military power of a great peo- || issue of any more national bank notes. If I Does) oes ee ee - m = ne 
ble and ready to enforce order. I think || could, I would repeal the present authoriza- eee oo kere ie = : 
new policy so directed and so sustained || tion and system. ‘I would, since we must have ||}... ... ee * : yeaa IT ao 
time produce good results. paper for money, — the greenbacks, if || ra tr ae ees he Pan , 4 — 
That is what [ hope and exp: What I || redeemable, on principles of safety as well a eae og tere ee rer 
an vis that we owe it to our: velve gs and to our || economy. Of that nse eafter. In all that | may . ow gi 
as a people to give to this policy a |} say, my committee understand, as the Hou e ow. A by I 
il, fair, pati nt trial. Without that we shall || may if it chooses, that it is my deliberate judg & Ane Dew. Se 
t stand justified before the enlightened con- ment, after much study, that all your measures, “y 7 en aenet 
of ( nee of Chris sichiom if we ood hereafter || even your most matured, are mere makeshifts, dic +1 — Pes 
| ourselves compelled into harsh, perhaps cowardly, timid, halting devices to avoid the ae ae 
larg n neasures. one ‘*heroic ren nedy,’ which this Congress has ’ at re 
In 501 e presentamendment is concerned || not had the skill or courage to apply, to wit, < “ire 
re objects of the expenditure proposed are || resume specie payments. * You owe it to the || ° tf thn 6 y ay 
SSiss h as to commend themselves to me; and as || people to give them back their gold and silver. a i i. ry 7 = _ es. et 
In question of money expenditure, perhaps || The Supreme Court _ told you the legal |! (mis: ae % oe eat ee rn 
fi snot warrant the extended debate which || relations of this quest tion. Chambers of com- || .44 there is no oe ee rs 
risen uponit. The debate has not been with- || merce and enlightens d economists have given || , : “dg zs ie s ann fh 
afier t its uses, forit has brought out a discussion || experie Hes and philo sophy to guide you. The || py: 5 will iner es Me ee Vahl cig 
of | views which cannot fail, I think, to be bene- || history of the legal tender will show you a ee = ree 
large account of broken promises, which you || ¢},, ete eee = 
eas . will have yet Th 1e per yple of ‘both y ati altel é A 
yw urrency Bill. ties, who are not bankers or speculators, bond: || Present dey ae 
viv t ee holders or gold gamblers, believe that pr ! — 
SPEECH OF HON. 8S. S. COX liminary to all relief, the sine qua non of all MAIROGIASE: HADI Ketecesilss eehahegoue 
of | ee ’ |! finance legislation is resumptic I am happy || The banks hold of 
OF NEW YORE, in having near me as a hearer Colonel Steb- || Legal tender 
Iv rae Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES ee Y es on al epee + || Lhree per cent. cert 
. ’ bins, of New York city, who was a prominen . : 
ro brig June 7, 1870. || financier here in 186: n the ul-tende ee ape ee ee ; 
Ind : il ise having under consideration the bill act was passed. I think rive his ac Immediate resoures 154 
rs; | No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, and for ||} escence as well as hi atte or ninet recent. of immediate resi 
1 hi . pur} es— GOLD AND LVER. W he it ban] pre t » full ope 
‘ BOS ARENT REG OREN you may expand || ! tuation will be essentially as fo 
fuk e the relations of || or contract: you may crawl or jump: you I I : bilities, as above 
oe » this Federal Government that | worry an‘ i work, but all yo ir labor is in vain D ere 
rhich ty word, even of the humblest member, || if youdo not pursuethe resolution which I had 
nom as its emphasi is in matters of finance. On || the honor to off rto an indifferent House on 
t. ich subjects [ find upon m r files, as a mem- || the 20th of December last. [t is as follow 
ley er of the Committee on Raskin and Cur: !! * Resolved, That among the evils growing out of th Increased ex ion 
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In the Senate bill, section four provides for 
“a ne current 0 Go0e8 section seven of our 
| it 3 called °° id note We have 
eady four legal currencies : 
Gold amounting te =150,000,0 
2G ly tea rime 
iireent ick avy ( ( 
Fractional 10.0090 00 
National bank nots 1,00 
Total BAe 1) 
\ll the above is used in trade, or in paying 
duties and the interest upon the nat il debt 


Che bill under consideration provide sfora 


description of currency heretofore unknown In 
this or probably any other country: 
1. Im that it tablishes a national s ystem ol 


free banking. 


2. That it 


Pre 


unlimited in extent, si the 


Tryite d States 


1s 


nce 


asury ot the I must issue 


note 


to the extent of eighty per cent. upon any 
amount of bonds that may be depo ited by any 
company. 


Govern- 
gold notes, which are merely 


[bat while all the notes of the 
ment, except the 
receipts 
n payment these promise gold. 

1. That the Government guaranties that all 
sued by these banks shall pa din 


while it permits these banks 


1] 


the 


nores is 
on deman a 


sue four dollars of its a te mises to every 


one dollar required to be held i vid. 

5. ‘Lhat these notes form a mix or currency, 
which will, from its very nature, be constantly 
fluctuating in quantity, and, like the mixed 

urrency existing betore the war, be liable to 
cause great revulsions in the currency and 
business of the country. 

6. That the issue of such notes will expand 


ie present currency to an indefinite and un 
1 extent, making the general circulation 
still mone redundant than it now is; for so far 
luw is concerned, 


know? 
is the ihese banks may issue 
in 
the Government, be 
iundred or one thousand millions. 


ny amount they can succeed getting out 


on the indorsement of 
one 
l'o this new currency I object, then, because 
it would into 


utroduce an incongruous element 


r present These banks 
must and will, if they mean to make any profit 
by their peculhar system banking, ue a 
much larger of notes than they hold 


of coin; and also they will in 


monetary system. 


of is 
amount 


. ° 
aepnosits 


4 


create 


the same manner as other banks. 
Suppose these banks, then, geta circulation 
of $150,060,000, and deposits as large in pro 


portion as the present national banks, which 
are one handred and sixty seven per cent. on 
their circulation, they wouk l haves S400,000,000 
of indebtedness, all payable i in coin on demand, 
» Government guarantying the payment of 
but not of What 
would be the result in case of a panic or any 
suspicion of the solvency of these banks ? 
Pes vidently the depositors having urity 
hatever except the ability of the “banks would 
commence at once to draw out their deposits 
in gold But as the banks would owe on de 
mand $400,000,000, that is, for circulation and 
deposits, while according to law they need to 
hold for all this indebtedness only $37,500,000 
of coin—twenty- five per cent. 


11on lt 


all alee noles, the de posits. 


no sec 


on their circula 
would be quite impossible for them to 
heir engagemeuts for a week, if even for 
a single day. Such is unquestionably the char- 
of the new currency. That it will 
introduce an explosive element into the whole 
currency system of the nation is certain. 

it is nota sufficient reply to this to say that 
these banks will not extend their oper 
the we bave named; it 
enough for us to know that the power is granted 
to do it, and even 


meett 


acter coin 


new 


ations to amount 


is 
more We cannot safely 
assume how much or how little the new banks 
can get out of tes under the 
the 


com 
Government. 


ne guarantee 


ot Without supposing any 


for gold deposited, promise only paper 
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extraordinary 
what 


pressure or panic we cau 
a pernicious influence these banks must 
exert upon the business interests of the country. 

things now are, circulating 
is a fixed quantity; it is neither increased nor 
diminished by the operations of commerce or 
the the introduction 
of these coin notes all this will be changed. 


see 
our 


currency 


laws of trade; but with 


If elasticity be an advantage, is it compen- 
sated for by what I shall hereafter show? 
Sustained by only twenty-five per cent. of spe 


must be taken 
n gold paid out, and 


» four dollars of these notes 


in “fi r every one dollar i 


the banks will be compelled, in case of any 
call for gold, to withdraw their notes from use 
as faust as possible. Speculators will under- 
tand this fact, and will not be slow to avail 


thems elves of the advantage it will give them. 
if they desire to raise the gold premium they 
have only to get hold of these notes and de- 
Serena lor every dollar of these they 
“an command they can contract the gold mar 

‘ss tto the extent of four dollars. Their power 
for operations will thus far be quadrupled ; 
and if this kind of banks should become so 
numerous that a large amount of this curreucy 
is found in circulation they will be able to keep 
the market in a state of far r per 
turbation than it has ever yet been, and conse 
quently their chance for profitable corne 
better than ever before. 

Another consideration is that the notes issued 
by these banks will circulate mainly in the cities 
and large commercial centers. They will not be 
wanted or used in the country, unless it be in 


] . 
gold erento 


} 
rs Will 


be 


the gold-producing States; consequently they 
will be always liable to a speedy demand for 


redemption in case of any gold movement. It 
has been urged that this issue of coin notes is 
demanded by C California and the gold-produac 
ing States, since they do not use greenbacks, and 
gold is inconvenient as a circulating medium. 
his we cannot believe to be true, because such 
a circulation is forbidden in the most explicit 
and positive terms by the constitution of Cali 
fornia, and cannot be introduced there except 
in utter defiance of the fundamental law of the 
State. Besides, if Californians or any others 
engaged in mining the precious metals wish for 
a peper circulation, the treasury at San Fran- 
cisco will issue any amount of its circulating 
certificates or gold notes in exchange for their 
gold deposits, and the people can be thus sup- 
plied to the full extent of their wishes ; so that 
there is not the slightest excuse for the issue 
of coin notes by the banks arising from any 
necessity in California. And further, there is 
not necessity for the issue, but it 
directly and absolutely against the interests of 
all producers of gold, because ev ery issue of 
substitutes forgold as currency reduces its value. 
hose engaged in mining have suffered greatly 
from the issue of paper substitutes, both in this 
country and Kurope. Every extension of such 
issues depreciates the value of gold that is, 
raises the prices of all property ior which the 
gold isexchanged. Californiahas already suf- 
fered to the extent of many millions from this 
cause. ‘The very last persons who can ration 
ally desire the issue of fictitious money are 
those engaged in producing the genuine arti- 
And here ae me to introduce a letter 
ae a distinguished get itleman and banker in 
California, dated **San Francisco, February 


only no is 


' 
cie. 


23, 1870:”’ 

** Your esteemed favor of 10th February is at hand, 
for which I am much obliged. The Senate bill 
which authorizes such a deluge of banks will be 


iraught with infinite mischief to the body-politic 
it it beeomes the law of theland. You have rightly 
characterized it as a ‘most sbameful measure.’ 
While the nation was struggling under the weight 
ot responsibility, in waging war for its existence, 
measures were tolerated which even then seemed to 


be vast stretches of power. But in times of peace 
we have no exeuse for such legislative usurpations. 
Lhe principles of truth, equity, and Justice cannot 


be trampled upon bya nation any more thi 
dividual without certain retribution. 


than an in- 
You inquire 
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oseeaD PES 
whether Californians desire such Jegis) 
Federal Government. I say unhesitat; 
telligent and hones portion of our « 
~~ e ° rhe Vast inajority do not des ‘ 

he ow ‘ver, a reckless, irresponsible, and | 
set among us, as you find in all parts of 1 
who are ready to favorany measur ut the 
may being t them even temporary aid, W me 
ulators, rings, gamblers, and idlers, whoa, 
shout for anything in the form of echanes. 

“Fortunately, however,forC+*'iforni r,t 
cannot be changed unless a majority h 
desire it. Llerconstitution positively { , 
currency. She has been taken into the U, 
Congress with this constitution, and ( 
approved of this constitution, by her adiwy 
State, after a careful consideration of the sa 

“Congress cannot amend this constitu 
the work of the people of California, T; 
Legislature is two thirds Democratic, and 
rency by a greater majority even than Dp 
cratic majority. it would take four years to 

| the constitution even if the people wished t 

| Once in awhile there is en eec-entrice gen 
along, like George Francis Train, ani tr; 
suade the people that they are all ) 
ing their values by the gold dollar 

| dred cents. 

* The decision of the Supreme Court 
States, holding that contracts made | ' 
coin of our mints are legal contracts, and can 
forced accordingto their tenor in courts 
thoroughly supports our ‘specific cont 
will insure usa gold currency even if the 
tion of California should be so amended » 
a swarm of these hybrid paper-money 
fasten their talons among our business m: 
have had one of the national banks in Nevyad 
that is now closing up its business. W 
even y-one years | vd th papu 
Francisco estimate i one hut i 
buses d. Bat Yr our sy fi ) 
shou'd have been thoundering in al I 
bankruptcies of the States eastof tbe R 
ains. We ha ve passecl through the war « 
basis, and instead of finding fault with u 
nation should be proud that there is ono bri 
that passed throu ha fearful contes { 
served her houor urrency u ri 
have the best currency the face of the ea 
it would be consummate folly to change 
of the worst. You say truly, ‘every d 
substituted for gold as currency redu 
of the real gold.’ This is true as « 
but an infinitesimal small fraction 
even of those who pretend to have gi 
to the principles of flnance, are abl na 
It is this principle which renders it wi 
to allow banks to issue notes for currs 
though they might by charter be bound to 
hand dollar for dollar in coin for such 1 
would abuse the privilege and issue | pay 

| gold, being stimulated by the passion ot 
But when the gold is in the United States 7 
no such duplicate use ¢ ye made of t 


j} onee. I 





in | 
The only question then rem 
esty of the guardians of the 
are hone 
est I see no way but to come 
hope most sin 


‘ere 


country, 


' 


nine is 
ining 


e gold si 
for the good 


the Senate bill will pot pass.”’ 


REDISTRIBUTIO 


To the seventh section of this 


reasonable objection. It 
the fact that no more 
“us some States 
their share instead of a 
redistribution should be 


than § 
national bank currency should be issued ; 
have an amount 


n 


made, 


2.292 oh 
Olil tO 


seems to 
QO,Q00 


inereased 
+} > 


LOOSE 


Treasury. Whi 
stall would be well, but if they are 
to th 


Vv 


havi 


an excess giving up a share to those wh 


deficient. 
| 


This is what should be done, 
objection in the present case is that by 


bill the amount to be distributed is lim 


$25,000,000, while it 


general and equitable division of 
$300,000,000. since not morethan 3 


the 


of bank currency can be maintained at p 
gold when the greenbacks are withdrawn 

The generale sffects of the redistribation ( 
bank circulation would be that those 
which gave it up would get a larger amoun 
actual reliable capital in exchange for 
bank credits, while those who received t 


culation would be obliged to part pit larg 


amount of real ec: ypital for the sake o! 


credit circulation. 


T’o the business pub! 


Ai 


. 


au 


gave up there would be a gain, to those 
received the circulation there would be 


of actual reliable capital. 


This general redistribution should be 


1. Because it would 
The present inequalrty 1 


be an 


] 


act ot 


a flagrant 


and ihe 


OU vu 


\ 


In excess 


( 


should contemplate 


\ 


+ 


just 
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went to everybody, and ought not to be 
ing Fore d to exist. There is no apology for it. 
. c Be cause it would be greatly tor the inter 
nd tr al e banks themselves. 
“Coneiliation is their true policy. They have 
Wolke aa snemies alread y; they should be careful 
Oare read +> increase the number. ‘This measure of 

rual apportionment of existing circulation 
ser cit disarm a great amount of opposition in 
is id Siates now most disaffected. 

banks should recollect that they have 

luniss charters; that they were created by an act 
Congress, the last section of which provides 
tit may be amended or repealed. At least 


You 


Lh * eye SO. 
RANDALL. 
; oa e the section. 
renins \r. COX. My argument as to the favorit- 
tries | shown to sections in circulation is not to 
oe taken as an estoppel against my voting at 
»time to amend and repeal these national 
king charters. 
his should be done, because it will pre- 
actlae. > t the calamity of a further increase of bank- 
e currency. The disaffected States would 
isfied and no harm done the country. 
Peas this redistribution will benefit 
business interests of those sections from 
ch the surplus is taken, Massachusetts is 
xample. Her reduction would be about 
neteen millions. Should it be made, the 
21,000,000 of bonds now deposited as security 
) the Treasury will be released, and the 
iks can sell them if they choose at a pre- 
um of about fifteen per cent. 
ain many millions of real permanent capital, 





are right. I can 


i hereafter loan to their customers, instead 
$19,000,000 of mere bank credits in the 
ves Ube valu pe of their own notes, which are liable to 
cam ecalledin. ‘This difference is a great one, 
ecially in times of pressure or panic, when 
. uk credits, whether in the shape of notes or 
anne 4 called deposits, are certainly liable to be 
withdrawn from business men at the very 
oment they need them most. The security 
a the manufacturing and mercantile public 
Preasur will be greatly promoted by such a change. 
hg (he less bank credit there is in any commu- 
tythe better. I do not now say the less bank 
The States to which the bank circu- 
on is removed will gain nothing but bank 
redits. What they will thus gain will be real- 
zed as follows: the merchants of Mobile, 


Whi 1 I 


Cal ital. 


there of Sl, 000,000. This will require $1,000,000 
Phe | real present capital, as the bonds cannot be 
ought on credit. The bonds so purchased 
may be deposited with the Secretary of the 
ireasury, and $800,000, under the present bill, 
ceived in notes for the same. ‘These notes 


as been taken away to purchase the bonds, 
1 4] aud $800,000 is restored to the business com- 
a ine on inunity. But the bank, after having loaned 
‘its notes, may go further and create depos- 


limite 
is, that is, may discount business paper aa 








a a pass ‘the same to the credit of its customers. 
ade ‘his it can do, if as successful as the present 
eer iational banks, to the extent of one hundred 
oe ‘ud sixty-seven per cent. more than its cir- 
wale wlation, say $1,333,000. The bank will then 
aa ms jirawing its interest on the bonds depos- 
bmoun 
eo a pabebasdsciiseseebosaadion Soceee scorccecesceseccoscces berseee $1,000,000 
’n its cireuls ition... ; $00,000 
ed the ¢ Un about two thirds of ‘its de posits, ‘say. dain 1,000,009 
“agra ee nies 
of a ba $2,800,000 
_— rom this is to be deducted whatever green- 
ae ‘ks. &e., the bank may hold as a reserve ; 
‘aller making all allowances it will be seen | 
re ‘at the stockholders of the bank will get larger | 
. a ‘widends, and bank officers good salaries; and 
sae ‘ese are the parties especially benefited. 


p 
bank credit, but neither capital or moneys, 


They will thus | 


ch they now loan to the Government, and 


for 
. example, may purchase stocks to the amount | 


ay now be loaned to the public. One million | 


NDIX TO 


| system is not altogether uprooted there ec 


| the country than it is at present. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Curr HCY bill Mr. Ci 


OT 


have been transferred from one portion of 
country toanother. If this beatair 
of the case, it would seem that 


statement 
if this national 
ould 
be no objection to a complete redistribution 
of the bank circulation, and that it is highly 
desirable in order to give satisfaction, at least, 
to certain partie sin those States which have 
not at present their proportionate share. 

I object, then, to this entire bill. The first 
section enlarges a currency alrea ly redundant 
and makes it weaker and more detrimental to 
The St cond 
section supersedes the three per cent. loan 
certificates by substituting national bank notes 
instead of which they should ebsolutely 
withdrawn. They were never intended by 
Congress to act as currency, and the use made 
of them by the banks has always been unlawful 
and injurious to the country. 

The eleventh section is of little consequence, 
as it merely provides for the removal of banks 
from one State to another, a sort of carpet-bag 
arrangement, a very unbusinesslike propos 
tion that would never be thought of if the 
currency were in a normal condition. 

But the seventh section contains the prin- 
cipal and by far the most objectionable pro- 
vision of the entire bill. 


Chi 


be 


If enacted it would 


establish the most dangerous and explosive 
currency ever known in this or any other 


country, and, as | have shown, would involve 
the business of the nation in the greatest dith- 
culties, and the Government which guarantied 


the payment of notes in gold for which only 


one fourth of the amount was held for their 
| redemption, in the gravest and most humilia- 


ting embarrassments. 

The remaining sections are only such as are 
necessary to carry out the previous provisions 
of the bill, and contain nothing of any practi- 
calimportance. ‘hey neither add to or dimin- 
ish our objections to the measures proposed. 
Taken together the bills, Senate and House, 


| are but a clumsy attempt to evade the great 


' said, and | 


questions at issue before the country, and 
amuse and occupy the public mind until the 
dominant party has been enabled to tide over 
the next congressional elections. ‘These bills 
are the mere pretenses of doing what the Re- 
publican party has signally failed to do—give 
us a standard and stable currency. What is 
needed is resumption of gold and silver. On 
or before 1872 the Democracy will bear its old 
banner to success for gold and silver. ‘This is 
our only hope. Gold and silver! The words 
trip pleasantly on my tongue. ‘They are music 
to my ear. Gold and silver! They are the 
legal tender of commerce and the Constitu- 
tion—I had almost said, what once before I 
say it now reverently—the legal 
tender of God Almighty, who has made it 
precious! Is there no one here to recur to the 
traditions of the party? Ah! I see that Penn- 
sylvania has its earopen. [Judge Woopwarp 
bowed tothe speaker; and Mr. Gertz, of Penn- 
sylvania, approached the seat of Mr. Cox, pre- 
senting him two gold twenty dollar pieces. | 


Mr. GETZ. Here is the Democratic cur- 
rency which Pennsylvania loves and longs 


after. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. COX. I hear its chink. I see its beauty. 
I know itis precious. [L: — af. | It reminds 
me of the better day of the Kepublic, when the 
people knew what they had to ‘* deal with. 

FUNDING BILLS. 

It would be i iinproper to discuss the Senate 
funding bill now and here. But the seinainke 
of the Senate bill and the present bill (sect 
three) isthe same. Both provide for a smaller 
rate of interest of the public debt by anew sys- 
tem of bonds. As the bill yesterday reported 


100 


by the Ways and Means Committee has the 
same idea substantially, 1 propose by way ol 
illustration to refer to some of the provision: 





GLOB 


‘ oe 
| aging four and a half per cent. 


| their circulation, 


| culation. ‘Th 


E. 


iJ ’ » 

lio. ov Reps 

of t Senate bill which it proposes to dis 
piace, Lhree clusses of bonds are authorized 
vv the Senate funding bill which has been sent 


tothe House, namely: $400,000. 000ten- forti« 


» BIO .K 


0,000 fifteen-twenti 


ou nd a hall per cer S400, 000 1 
twenty-for at four per cer 
l fir i e sold b the Seere urv if 
coin at not less than par, or be exchanged {i 
five venty bonds now outstanding, and for mn 
, - purpt 
The S yd Clas disp Lot at. 
than par for nn, or b xchauged 
any outstandi r obligation ; of the Governmen 
b ing a higher rate of interest in coin, th 


l for the 
bearing 


a oceeds to be user re lemptton of suc } 


obligations Interest in colin as may 
become redeemable. 

Phe third class, the four per cents., may b: 
in the United States 


; than four per ¢ 


dispose d of eithe 


whe re 


) 
Or eist 
at not ie cent. - for coin 





or, at the discretion of the Secretary, for Uni 
ted States notes, (greenback or may be 
exchanged for any obligations of the United 
State nding; and the Secretary, if bh 
thinks ible, is authorized to issue a larget 
amount Ot lour per cents. for any purpose 
therein orth cent! y ' recited than would other 
wise be authorized’ by the act, provided ther 


shall be 
| 


no increase in the aggregate debt o 


ie United States in consequence of any issues 
authorized by the ac 
md 


{ 
‘t; and these bonds of every 
to be exempt from all taxation by State 
municipal, ¢ r local authorities. 

The eee section of the bill provides that 
Ss 150,000,000 
for the payinent ol the interest and reduc 

‘the principal of the national debt. 

The seventh section provides that all exist 
ing national banks shall substitute bonds aver 
for those the 
posit at the Treasury to secur 

This will compel the bank 
to take four and a half instead of six per cen 
upon their bonds deposited to secure their ci 
» banks are further, by the eigh 
section, allowed to have only eighty instead of 
ninety per of circulation, as heretofor: 
upon their honds deposited. 

The ninth seetion authorizes universal fi 
banking, by providing that any banking a 
ciation organized, or to be organized 
the currency acts, may deposit bonds and 
receive eighty per cent. in upon them 
provided, however, as the cireniading notes ai 
issued an equal amount of United States note 
shall be destroyed; that is, greenbacks are to 
be replaced by bank notes. Such, in brief, i 
the Senate funding bill. Such, in principle 
the House bill. 

Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts.  Y« 
not mean the bill yesterday reported by the 
Means Committee? 


re 
KING 


Lowy . 
shall be appropriated annually 


tion 


now “hi ive on de 


cent. 


unaet 


notes 


a 
su do 


Ways and 


Mr. COX. No, sir; I have not seen that 
yet in print. 

Mr. WOOD. Here it is. 

Mr. COX. I do not care to read it now. 


The bill I comment onis the Senate bill, from 
which the bill of my chairman [ Mr. Garrie.p | 
is modeled. The billof the Ways and Mean 
LOmaneas is very different, as | perceive by 
the newspapers; but the bill under discussion 
is V very similar to the Senate bill. 

My objections to such bills may be briefly 
stated. In the first place, I regard any acti 
of the kind as out of place entirely ontil t] 
currency has been restored to par, becaus 

credit of the nation is not and cannot be su 
» debt at the lowest rate of 


as to fund th: 
est until that done. Second, there shou 


int 


is 


be but a single rate of interest, and that a 
one. There need be no resort to tricks or « 
trivances about the matter. One uniform 


of four and a half per cent., van the exe! 
, would 


1 the cred 


tion from taxation now permitte 


th ale of the whole debt as soon: 
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id currency of the country were fully restored ; || gold, which is used more or less in large mer- does owe, but which the people have , 
and there need be no “‘agents’’ appointed in || cantile operations, and exclusively used in | power to demand in specie or 





; anyth 
this country and Europe, as the fifth section || California. but are compelled to use instead of a 
of the Senate act provides, to advertise the The eurrency bill now before this House fur- |, measure of value—while such notes a; 
national stocks, like patent medicines, in the || nishes a fifth variety, by providi ng for unlimited | upon the country by an arbitrs ary, une 
newspapers and journals of both continents. || issues to be called *‘ coin notes,’’ because the || tional law, is it not quite insufferab): 
Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. The Ways || banks issuing them are to keep on hand one |) gress should waste its + we in the d 
1 Means have struck that out. || dollar of coin to every four dollars of their | of an unwise and impracticable 
Mr, COX. Somuch more credit to that com- |! circulation. refunding a moiety of the public d 
tee above our committee. I say this with And now by the funding bill we have asixth | cially when the scheme seems to }y 
respect tothe Banking and Currency. kind inthe notes of free banking companies. | inte rest of a monster bank mono; | 
REASED BANK TAXATION. Generically speaking, however, there will be | unpardonable that the attention of C 
he banks will, of course, object to that pro- || but three kinds or species, namely: should be t: sken up bya an impracticab| 
on of the act which requires them to hold 1. A paper, or exclusively credit currency, || of refun: ding half of the national debt, 
ir and a half per cent. bonds instead of six || Consisting of greenbacks, national bank notes, nobody who understands the « ondition of ; 
percent.. This is simply anadditional tax upon and the new notes proposed by the Senate | national finances and the true interest of \f 
their franchise. Congress has an undoubted || funding bill. _ |, people wishes to have meddl “ with at al 
right to impose this condition, because the act 2. A value, or specie currency, consisting of the currency of the Gove rnin tand the \ 
inder which the banks exist expressly says that ld and the ‘* gold notes” of the Treasury, | has been restored to par The relore, | 
‘ Coner mav at any time amend, alter. or || the latter amounting now to $50,000,000. the banner again of the ol 1 Democracy { 
repeal it ;”’ and the question, therefore, is 3. A mixed currency, consisting ot the and silver. Or if we must have ] aper 
imply as to the justice and expediency of the || *" ¢oim notes authorized in the currency bill | a redeemable paper, give us the 
measure. Itis just, if the p wiviles ses granted || of the Senate, and composed of one part coin greenback! ‘That icles me to the 
to the banks are so advantageous that the y are to four parts of paper or credit. lem— 
in consequence as well able to pay the a ji- || Such are the different species and varieties GOLD AND SILVER. 
tional tax, (equal virtually to one and a half || of currency proposed with which the American Seldom has a greater crime against th 
per cent. upon their capital,) as other depart: | people are expected to carry on the largest | terests of property and the rights of man 
ments of trade are to pay theirs. As a mat- || production and the most extensive trade, in | committed than when Congress, in ’ 
ter of fact the banks, according to a late offi- || propurtion to population to be found on the || part of 1862, enacted that the notes 
cial statement, are now paying over ten per || tace of the earth; a currency of the most hetero- | ‘l'reasury should be a legal tender for a 
cent. annual dividends above all expenses, || geneous character, that cannot fail to do great || and obligations, except for custom-hou 


taxes. and charges. and are besides adding ten || 1»jury to all the industrial interests of the || and the payment of interest upon its 
per cent. of their income annually to their || Country, especially to those of agriculture, the |} A legal tender is a forced loan. Ever 


iv} - fund,’’? which already amounts to || Value of whose products are and always must || compelled to accept it, whether he 


over eighty-six millions, most of which has || be measured by gold. to do so or not. Debts contracted to be 
been accumulated in this way; and they have | CONNECTION OF DEBT AND CURRENCY. in the equivalent of gold are discharged 
also ‘ undivided profits ’’ on hand of over forty | The funding parts of the billis but a labored paper worth far less than gold, and the « 
millions; in all, $126,000,000 in addition to altempt to evade the immutable laws. of cur- is robbed of the difference. 

their large dividends. Now, what department || rency and finance. It mixes up funding with Such an act of despotism ean vise no 

of trade or industry has for the last six years || banking, two things that have no natural con- tion, not even in the stern necessitir 


done, or is now doing aswell? Have farm- |} nection whatever, to the prejudice of both, | Whether euch a justification existed wh 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, or ship-owners || and the great detriment of important national || present legal-tender act was passed | 


made ten per cent. clear profits each year and || interests. now attempt to prove or disprove. It 
added ten per cent. more of their annual || Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. But the || cient to say that many if not most of the 
income to their capital? No one will pretend || bill of the Ways and Means Committee does || gent financiers of the country disbe 

this, and therefore it 1s clearly equitable that || not. We cut out the currency features of the || any such necessity existed, or that if it did 
he banks should bear the additional burden. || Senate bill. | it was wholly owing not to the war its 
lhey can pay the extra tax and yet be better || Mr. COX. Therein your committee has || to the false and detective currency in 

Y than any other important interest. || shown itself wiser than ours. You have, in |) on when the war commenced, and 

As to the expediency of the measure there || other ways, eliminated the errors of the Senate | caused a great part of the banks to sus; 

eems no other doubt than that which arises || bill. But the bill under discussion fails to dis- || upon the mere threat of secession. How w 
from the form in which the additional burden |} criminate between the funding and currency the es any and how little adapted ' 
is imposed, namely, inthatofaforcedloan. It |} questions. perform its proper functions in time of w 


There seems to be a strange hallucination in || may be seen from the statement that 
States Government, nor will it add greatly to || the minds of our leading men, in Congress and || the immediate liabilities for their circulat 
its credit, to compel its citizens who chance || out, that somehow or other there is an insep- | and deposits January 1, 1861, at nounted 
to be bank stock holders to take a loan at four || arable connection between the public debt || $459,000,000, their specie was but $87,000, 
and a half per cent. when six per cents. are || and the currency of the country. But there is || 80 that the basis was less than nineteen c 
hardly worth par. There will be no need of || no natural or necessary connection between | on the dollar. Yet with such a miseral) 
uch an indirection when Congress takes the || these two subjects as matters of legislation, || deficient currency was the nation compelled 
true, manly ground of meeting all its engage- and they ought never to be linked together, as || engage in the greatest military strugy 
nents promptly, by withdrawing its dishonored || in this bill, because both are thereby endan- || modern times. 
promises, now circulating in all sums, from ten || gered. Some persons will vote against the But from whatever cause the evils of 
cents upward, t o the amount of $396,000,000, || whole bill because of its funding provisions; || present debased monetary system have arise! 
bringing them to par with gold. ‘lo the || others because of its banking clauses, and thus || whether from the stern exigencies of war 
principle oft free banking which the act con- it is very likely to be rejected. the false condition of the currency at its beg 
templates I do not object, provided it be done But in truth, shorn of that section which || ning, itis sufficient for us to know that the tin 
with a sound currency. Nor do I object to || compels the banks to exchange their present || has long since passed when there remains an) 
free banking upon irredeemable paper at the || six per cents. for four and a half per cents., || occasion for its continuance. As a peo} 
present time, since all other banking is now || there is nothing of much consequence left, for || boast, and justly, of having the la: 
done upon the same basis, and we may as well || it is a great stretch of credulity to believe that || sources and the most effective industry 
have free as restricted banks upon a depre- || any of the bonds authorized will be volun- || country in the world, yet have to-da 
ciated currency; but I think that such will be tarily taken except, perhaps, a few of the five || rency which for the purchase of commo lities a 
the excesses, and such the terrible losses and || per cents. Neither the four nor the four and exclusively made and consumed at home 1s 10! 
derangement of all business affairs, which free || a half per cents. can find a market at present || worth more than sixty-five cents on the dollar, 
banking with irredeemable paper will event- || except by compulsion. a currency that inflicts the most enormoi | 
ually inflict, that the people will finally be 
brought to repudiate the whole idea of fictitious 


does not appear very dignified in the United 











It is a misfortune to the country that the || evils upon every industrial interest in th 
| time of the national Legislature is consumed | tion, but bears with special severity upon 


money, and insist upon gold and gold notes as || in the consideration of a measure promising || laboring and productive classes. ‘This [ ha 
their only medium of exchange and standard || no useful result. The whole scheme is pre- || had oceasion to discuss in the Gold Pat 
of value. . || mature. ‘The time has not arrived when the || Report. My reflection and observation s 
VARIETIRS OF CURRENCY. || work of consolidation should be attempted. confirm the judgment then made. 
One thing is certain, the bill in question || Not a dollar of the public debt is pressing for | That I do not exaggerate the extent of th 
gives us a new variety of currency. We have | payment; not a dollar is due except at the || evils and their baleful influence I hope to ma‘ 


four already—greenbacks, national bank notes, || option of the Treasury; and therefore while || apparent by a brief statement of some of th 


the gold notes’’ issued by the l'reasury, and |! the circulating notes which the Government |! effects upon the different industries and 0 
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| } nd 'y ) d r } VE 
f the highest duties of Govern 
aton nedium of excnange 
val ; 
») AND MA) { 
manuiacturi lustry of thecoun 
eatly myu \ yamonetary sys 
ive Wl l be ¢ niuew » take 
r 1 the fa that the cost ¢ “pro 
: ied by it to such n extent as 
to render it quit } sible to 
advantageously With foreigners who 
eic goods under a sound currency. 
\ LI ISON. you aren now consider 
tarilf. 
! COX No: li S| ve ot the tarill 
\t the present time the American manufac 


mpelled to carry on his operations with 


t currency in the world, that is, th 





iated, and consequently he cannot 





3; commodilit to other markets than 
exce} disadv: his i 





f our Gomestic manufactures for the 





years. n 1860 they’ amounted to 
.000; in 1869 to but § 2,000,000. Had 
rrency been sound the exports of the last 
iaht have been, and, according to the 
nerease prior to the suspension of tl 


would have been $70,000,000. 

n illustration of the truth of this, we 
our exports of cotton fabrics in 186 
d to $10,934,796, while in 1868 they 

3,479,324, a falling off of $7,855,472, 
yalinost seventy percent. With asound 
yand areasonable tariff our manufac: 
vould drive those of Great Britain out 
market in the world. 


that of furniture and 





recase in point is 
inufactures of wood, which amounied 


) to $3,406,058, and in 1868 to but 


537, a falling off of some sixty per cent 
s a3 aa iia ann eit 
riplion Of exports we used to nd to 

/ a tae aA mnart 1Y 

nd other countries, and receive in 
ot . o.8 

hides and other commodities we are 

lto bey with gold. Che manufac: 


blishments of the country have been 
ito a greater extent during the last ten 
; 
i 


an the inerease of p ypulation 5 le 


mm export being largely curtailed by 


1ence 


uence of our laise measure of vaiue, an 
ut department of the national industry 
ssed, and must continue 


made and sold under an equal standard 


»until goods 








ere is another most important class upon 
uur unreliable currency presses with 
everity, namely, those engaged c 

ig the exchanges of the country, our mer- 


What calculation can those 
ged in foreign commerce, for example, 

ly make when the premium on gold is 
stantly fluetuating, when the rate may ad 

»or recede ten or twenty per cent. in a 
w days? What safety in importing goods 
nthe premium on gold may tall betore they 
n be got into market to such an extent as to 
use a serious loss? Wat safety in purchas- 
ng four or cotton for shipment when the pre- 


i¢ 
ntsand traders. 








fl 


mium 1 di macnew alas before the articles 
mheum on goid.may change beiore the articies 
arrive at Liverpool? Under a state of things 


ke the present, it is no matter of surprise that 
i the operations of trade become mere gam- 
ing adventures resulting favorably or other- 
se according to the vicissitudes of a gold 
market manipulated by gangs of unscrupulous 
peculators, and ‘‘ modified’’ by theinterference 
{ the Treasury Department. [ Laughter. ] 

What do we find as the result of all this de- 
ingement of the industry and trade of the 
nation? Universal despondency and doubt. 
‘Nobody knows what to do, because nobody 


knows what the fluctuations of the gold market 
may be. 


Gold has been down to 107, because 
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the secre I O i ury Wa pieased to 
Seil 1b at thu i } miumis1 va i 
1D What it n month hence depend 
mainly l ) M b> Weil a i th ur} Is i 
lad ¢ $3 ais! On ** blaek Iriday st 
vear, 1t flu ria for per cel 
a few | rs ( are turned pward 
Washington to the future trad d 
ind ISLry ¢ e < i eto ve, VI hy i 
Vi all l ict in Unit istates, \\ hit i 

t] \ LO Wh Site $3 m i ¢ wi) lo b 
Ovi ed to ) Ll n ¢ id it would be 
U si ior t a ird inte eddling of 
Lue Governmen th thie trade ot Lue nation by 
injudicious tariffs, 
Making } } pera 
h t! G l ; 
J imMpau LHe § i 
whole trade and lustry of the 1 yh inte 
contfusi ni 

All thi miscl hi j en don Lhe pa { 
cannot be 1 ‘ t Rept itatives of 
the pe shi id ind that ar id should 
be put to all t and that the proper remedy 
Ve ab Once ana I MFOUSLY a pire 4 ( lial 
measures have | 1 too long delayed alread 
he happy moment when tl rik vuld hay 
been « wnestiy vb ,Wa { I Ss10n Ol 
Conert alter t Cit ( { pneu th 
country was in 1 cond I 1c ac m 
pal Lent OF I > it ee) oan wel 
vell prepared to radual fall upon 
{ ) which would have n arily tak h 
} lor th had n imm« ep fits du ng 
the war and exp ( land ¢ ild y L aul yrd to 

ffer the shrinkage upon their stocks. They 
had no iear oO h vy | ( upon their debts, 
because they had but comparatively little due 
to them, as trade duri was mainly 
carried on by cash Lhe manu 
f; turers, too | re ¢ I id na le 
| e accumulation idy to meet 
tl red pric they had the good 

! to ust inevitably come, and for 
them the sooner the better, since the sooner 
would they be able to resume a regular and 
profitable busines 

he farmers, too, were in a good condition for 
resumption, for the prices of their staples were 


very high, owing to an extraordinary demand 
from abroad and the deficiency occasioned by 
the destruction caused by the war at hom 
‘They were to a remarkable extent out of debt 


and in the vest possible shape ior meetin 


rany 
rit oceur in the price of their 
a general fact the agricultural 


irous of aspeedy return to 





pe cle 
was expecting 
| cy onthe part of tne ( iovern- 
id secure a return to the specie 
Atter much 
i enacted that the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, who well understood the financial 
condition of the country and desired a gradual 
duce the cur- 

rency by withdrawing greenbacksatthe rate of 
yon as the work 

was commenced speculators in all parts of the 
country took the alarm, knowing that the con- 
traction policy would put an end to their voca- 
tion, and through the agency of the press and 


I 


vhat was done? 





but ellicient contraction, might re 


34,000,000 a month; but as 


the lobby brought such a powerful intluence to 
bear upon Congress that the operation of the 
law was suspended, and the country has drifted 
On to the present moment, when resumption 
iS tenlold more dilhcult than tour years ago, 
because the speculation interest is tenfold more 
powerful than then, and has in its favor the 
influence of more than sixteen hundred banks 
with their $400,000,000 of capital. 


GOLD AND SH BUILDING. 
Ship-buildin is hardly necessary to state, 
has been nearly annihilated sinee the ¢ xpan- 
sion of the curr Great complaints are 


yn, against the exorbitant 


made, with goodr 
rates of duty char 


ir tariff upon articles | 


iat enter into the building of ships; but wer: 
i these duties removed to-morrow the 
possibly flourish until the cur 
ught to par with specie, for t 
borwould still beso mueh highe 
irrency than it 1s in other countries in 


vuld continue to underseil 


In the mean time our ship-builders will 
. } ‘ ~ . 

out ot empioymen NO mechan elore 

Lie War Were better paid I 1 th ion 

| 

perhaps, have lower wages now; indeed, most 
of them have noneatall, except a they engag 
hn other occupations ; and it Ly be asserted 


y bora 
Wil ine 


with ent positiveness that no col 
improvement can be expected in ship-build 
until we have an 
friend from 
this! 

id and written sinee | 


Much has 


assembling of the present Congress upon th 


ionest currency. ly 


Maine {[ Mr. Lyncu]) remember 


been s: 





depression of our commerce and the dec] 


yf American sh 


pping inter 


ts, and mat \ pl 1) 


P ] * ] Io 
ositions | 3; relief have been made in 


shape of bounties, exemption from taxation. 


and drawbacks upon materials used in the con 
truction of vessels; but none of these rem 
dies will be found at all adequate to meet tl 
nece lies ot the ca It is a sound eurt 

that above and far beyond all other th 
shipping interests of the country demand { 
m have, or they can never flourish. In 
the relations of foreign commerce we com 
into direct competition with those who produ 
under a sound and unvarying standard of valu 


Ships built on the Clyde or the St. Jo! 


yullitat gold prices, and of course are produced 
at a much lower rate than we can build them 
under 


a currency which inflates the cost « 
I and labor fifty lo seventy per cer 
We can never compete with foreigners und 
such circumstances, and it 

try. So long as 


laveriais 


is quite usi 
our present debased curr 


° 1 ’ . 
existS our only wise policy IS to giv \ 





ip a 
attempts to recover our former greatne 
commercial nation. 
GOLD AND \ 

The theor eal 
writer on hi 
wages neve it a 
extent asco {] 
current con 

] +} 
a ill if 

As the expat 1 
greenbacks a 
forward pri { 
anenormou 
and have never attained an elevation eq 
that of commoditi« 

this is a matter of general observation, 
has been shown very conclusively by Mr. W 
in his annual reports of the last two 3 
‘rom these it appears that the laboring ela 


sufferaconstant loss from the usethey are com 
nelled to make of a de preciated ¢ 


we were to aflirm thut the laborers of the coun 


try on an average lose at least the value of on 

duy 8 work In every week in consequence oO} 
. i 

this state of things, 1t would be quite within tae 


Such a loss is a very heavy one for th 
who earn their daily living by their daily to 
GOLD AND THE AGRICULTURAL INTERR, 

But of all the great departments of ou 
ional industry that of agriculturs 
all know, by far the most important, from 
number of persons it employs and the am 
of value it produces; and upon thi 
any other department of production, a d 
ciated currency infliets the 
injury and injustice. That this state 


unexaggerated will appe: 














amination of the manner in which th 
of all our agricultural produ 
plus 1s large and constantly iner 
be di posed of. 
More wheat is annually rai 
States than is needed for home consum 
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) 
Llo 0) tors 
d her the irplus must find a market 
road Whatever itis worth for exportation 
value of the whole crop, since there 


be two prices tor the 


article, 
foreign mar- 


same one 


«e home and another for the 


lhe value of wheat will be its gold value 
exportation plus whatever the premium on 
dmay be. It wheat is worth one dollar per 
el in gold to send to Liverpool, and the 


ing premium is fifteen percent., the 
vieat will be Sl 15, because at that rate it 
can bea ivantageously exported instead of gold. 


price 


heat in fact, when reckoned in our present 
urrency, bears a premium as truly as gold, and 
farmer gains the existing premium in the 
price of his wheat Of this there can be no 
doubt; and therefore the question fairly arises 
whether it is not for his interest to have such 


an expansion of the currency as will cause its 
depreciation to so great an extent that there 
will be a large premium on gold, since the 
larger the the higher the price of 
his wheat 

Certainly it would be to his interest, provided 
the currency he receives is just as good for his 
use in the purchase of commodities, the pay- 
taxes and debts, as it would be if it 

depreciated ; or, in other words, if 
were no premium on gold, for then he 
ll gain thedifference. If, on the other hand, 
sequence of the existence of adepreciated 
‘urreney, he has to pay a greater advance in 

e for all he buys, if the taxes are raised in 
yreater ratio than the price of his wheat, if the 
debts he has contracted are larger than they 
would otherwise have been, then, notwithstand- 

the advanee of his wheat, he may still bea 
Osel Lhe 
our point with suflicient clearness. 

Suppose thatthe farmer has gained 
twenty per cent. on the price of his wheat by 
premium ; that is, he sells one thousand 
of wheat for $1,200 instead of $1,000, 
making a gain of $200. Having got his money, 
vhat will he do with it? He will 
purchase such articles as he needs for himself 
and family, and will expend his money for farm- 
ing tools, mowing and reaping machines and 
the like; for a wagon, it may be, or carriage 
and harnesses ; for painting and repairing his 
for furniture for his house, 
ceries and other merchandise. 


premium 


ment ol 
were not 


there 


ncon 


»,as before, 


tie 
, } 
bushels 


naturally 


buildings, 


But all these have been advanced in price by 
some seventy per cent. above what they were in 
i860. He pays his taxes, but finds them as 
much higher as other expenses, for the good 
reason that all expenditures for roads, bridges, 
school houses, and public improvements now 
cost seventy to one headin d per cent. more in 
consequence of the depreciation of the currency. 
If we suppose that all the foregoing items have on 
au average been advanced only sixty per cent., 
which is a low estimate, then $1 60 of the cur- 
reney will bring only as much as one dollar 
before there was any premium on gold. If we 


divide the $1,200 by 160 we have $750 as the | 


sum of real money which the farmer has got 
forhis wheat; in other words, he has got no more 
commodities for his $1,200 than he would have 
have got for $750 when the currency was at par 
with gold, making a loss of $450. But from 
this we must deduct the $200 he gained by the 
gold premium ; yet he will still lose $ 


| proportion than wheat; 
| other meats are higher than 
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Currency Bil— Mr. Coz. 


the currency is made what it should be, equal 
to gold. VThe high prices that ruled during 
the war will never return, and it is, therefore, 
of great the farmer that he 
able to buy as low as he will be obliged to sell; 
and that he can never do till the specie stand- 
ard is restored, and that can never be while 
the currency is so redundant as ut present. 

It is of the utmost importance that those 
engaged in agriculture should understand the 
manner in which they are plundered by a de- 
fective currency, for as soon as they see this 
and demand a remedy they are to get 
it, since they form the great mass of the voters 
of the nation, and Congress must enact any 
law they desire for the restoration of a sound 
measure of value. 

lt matters little tothe farmer in what particn- 
lar branch of production he is engaged, whether 
grain-growing stock-raising, every depart- 
ment of agricultural industry will eventually 
suffer alike. At present corn is much higher in 
and pork, beef, and 
breadstuffs ; but 
this is a temporary difference occasioned by the 
war, the destructive effects of which, as far as 
cattle are concerned, have not been yet over- 
come; but the time is near at hand when all 
farm products will find a general level, and the 
price of all will be alike determined and influ- 


importance to be 


sure 


or 


| enced to the same extent that wheat now is. 


following example will illustrate | 


| tion | offered to the House 
| first duties of the Government to secure to the 


GOLD, HOW RESTORED. 

If such, then, be the indisputable ‘ evils’ 
inflicted upon every industrial interest in the 
nation by an irredeemable and fluctuating cur- 
rency, it must, in the language of the resolu- 


», be ‘tone of the 


citizens a medium of exchange of 


unvarying 
value.’’ 


Phere can be no doubt on this point, 


and asa matier of fact there is no dispute in 


regard to it; but the great question at issue is, 
ett and when shall this be done? 
inguiry is ho 


w shall the desired object be ac- 
cow plished ? 


Here we fiud a wide difference 


| of opinion. 


for gro- || 


250, a loss | 


coiel to two hundred and eight bushels of his | 


wheat, or more than one fifth of the whole. 

Sach is the real position of the wheat grow- 
ers of the West and the cotton planters of the 
South, and 
dissatisfaction. Itis not merely that the farm- 
ers generally have to sell at lower prices than 
betore the war, but that the currency in which 
they are paid is worth to them for the purchase 
of such things as they must buy only about 
sixty to seventy cents on the dollar. 

[his state of things, bad as it is, so far from 
gyrowing better, 


it is this which creates so much | 


If the currency can be restored only by con- 
traction, as has been insisted, in what form shall 
that contraction take place? Ulere we come 
to the important question. Redemption may 
be reached in one of several ways. 

J am not as a critic and a Democrat here to 
make plans. Without approving, however, I 
inake suggestions. ‘They are not my 
plans. ‘hey are tor the other side to consider. 

First, Congress might enact that the national 
banks withdraw their notes at the rate, say, of 


some 


$15,000,000 per month, and in twenty months 





their whole circulation would be taken in, leav- 
ing greenbacks as the only circulation. Jin that 
case the greenbacks would form the paper cir- 
culation of the country, aud would probably 
be nearly at par with gold, the contracuion 
having been sutlicient perhaps to bring them 
to that point. 

There are several considerations in favor of 
sucha measure. In the first place, Government 
having the circulation, say, of $850,000,000, 
would gain the interest upon it, amounting, at 
six per cent., to $21,000,000. So much would 
be saved annually to the people in taxes, and 
the saving would be to that full amount if the 
currency was at par with gold. 

A second consideration is that if the currency 


| should be found deficient in quantity the requi- 
| site additional amount could be issued by the 


Treasury; or, if redundant, which would be 


indicated by its not being of the same value as 
specie, the surplus might be taken in. The 


whole matter of circulation would be just where 
most on the other side think it ought to be— 
under the control of Government. 

A third consideration is that, should it be 


| thought best, the Treasury might continue to 
is certain to grow worse until |! 


issue its gold notes, that is, its certificates for 


———-<~—_—_— oo 


The first | 


AL GLOBE. 





4ist Cona....2p SEss, 


gold deposited, in the manner it 


: , ee 
any extent desired, withdrawing an equ 


jal quan \I 
tity of greenbacks at the same time, until d 
whole circulating medium ef the country > 
sisted of the equivalent of spe cie, and thys 
currency would be furnished having the ¢ ‘i 
venience of paper and the security and y, 
bility of gold. The Government would the) 
act merely as the custodian of the money | 
the country, receiving its coin and becoming 3} 
responsible for its sate- keeping. i. 
Second. Contraction might be brought aber: sing 
should Congress authorize the funding its ; \ 
notes at a given rate per month, say ten 
fifieen millions. In the course of two or tir, 
years, according to the rate of reduction, ; 
the greenbacks would be withdrawn, and 4) et 
$300,000,000 of national bank notes would }, n 
the only paper in circulation. 
Third, or lastly, it has been proposed tha: | 
Congress authorize the issue of compound 


interest notes, like those formerly in use, 4 
the rate of $10, 000,000 per month, convert)! 
at the end of two years from date into ten-{i ' 
bonds, five aes cent., and as fast as they we 
put in circulation a corresponding amount | 
greenbacks should be destroyed. By this play, re 
with the constant tendenc y to hoarding, a very 
gradual and almost imperceptible contract 
of the currency would be efiected without 
possibility of a panic or any severe pressure 
the money market. ‘These are not my pla 
I suggest them for you, ge ntlemen, who a 
bound to give us back what you took away, 
gold and silver ! [ Laughter. ] 
THE NEAR APPROACH OF SPECIE PAYMENTS 

Much pains are taken in certain quarters | 
induce the belief that the country is rapid 
approaching specie payments by the natur; 
course of events. ‘* The credit of the natio: hi 
it is said, ‘is rising, the premium on goid | Wi 
failen, the national bonds are nearly at pa 
with specie, and the Government and bank pa 
are on the very eve of resumption.”’ Such 
the language of a large part of the press, s 
are the declarations often made by those » 
propose to lead the public sentiment of 
country ; yet there is no truth in the inference 
from admitted facts in relation to the fall « 
the premium on gold, and the 
national bonds, that the restoration of | 
currency is near at hand. Nothing can | 
further from the truth. ‘This popular delusi i 
has already done immense mischief. ‘The bus 
ness of the country has been to a great exten ) 
paralyzed by the vain expectation that buts ol 
few days or weeks at most were to elapse, ct 
betore the whole money question would | 
settied. ‘Those who accept this doctrine will, vi 
of course, transact as little business as poss u 
ble until the anticipated day has arrived. !1 ul 
the mean time trade must languish. 

The value of property has falien to the exe 
of several hundred millions since Septembe: 
last, wholly in consequence of the decline in thy 
gold premium caused by the operations ot th 
Treasury and the false expectations it has occa 
sioned. So great a greater decline in busines a 
and shrinkage in the value of property we 
never experienced iff the same length of tiny t 
in the past history of this country ; and all for 
what? lor the improvement of the nationa 
credit? Not at all, for every intelligent man ‘ 
knows that the fail of gold is the mere resu ' 
of an arbitrary movement on the part of the 
Secretary that in no way benefits the natio! 
lor the restoration of the currency? 
the least, for as far as the condition of ti 
country is concerned, resumption is nO apes ( 


¢ 4] 


rise ol 


Not 


now than it was twelve months ago. For : 
benefit of trade and manulactares ? Certain!) 
not, for both are greatly prostrated by it. Ila» | 
it been for the benefit of the Jaborer anu | 
mechanic? Ask them whether there is a Del 


ter demand for their services at higher wages, 
in consequence of the flurry about gold. , 
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2D SESS. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SPECIE. 
‘substitution can 
evised’’ for gold and silver. There is in 


it one single and simple remedy, the 


\[y resolution says that no * 


n of the currency to par with coin 
ittempts to evade this alternative are, and 
nature of the case must be, entirely 
rhe Government is entirely independent in 

n in relation to its bonds, and with 
the slightest Occasion to change or pay a 
one of them except at 
hen, should it be regarded as necessary 
:mption on the p ont of the Government 
ks thatthe debt should be reconstructed 
» issue of new obligations ? 


its OWn Option. 





‘There is no 
even for anything of the 
nd as far as the currency is coneerned ; and 

pretext that the rate of interest may thu 
reduced isan idle one, because the debt can 


essity Or apology 


t be refunded to the best advantage of t 
utry until the public credit is restored, and 
at ean be done only by making iis notes 
juivaient in value to gold. 
By forcing the present banks to take part of 
se bonds, and inducing the formation of 
» currency upon the pledge of 
ted States stocks, a part of the national 
mi iv doubtless be worked off at a lower 
of interest than it now bears; but this 
only be done at a great disadvantage to 
because if to issue these new tree- 
uking notes the greenbacks must be called 
to make room for them, as is proposed, the 
try will gain nothing, for the new banks 
il have the use of the notes instead of the 
Government. Bank notes will merely be sub 
uted for greenbacks, and the banks will get 
interest upon them. What advantage this 
will be to the people is not easily perceive 2d, 
x how it will hasten the resumption of specie 
payments. 
Another project for restoring the currency 
s by forcing down the premium by the sales 
gold until the greenbacks shall be at par 
specie. This has been attempted, and by 
tue aid of favoring circumstances of a tempo 
ry character the premium has been reduced 
m 33 to 10.7; but what has this to do with 
e restoration of the currency? If by this 
coercive process the premium could be entirely 
moved, neitherthe banks northe Government 
uld safely resume specie payments, because 
both together have only some $125,000,000 
l, and owe, on demand, all payable in 
cou, more than thirteen hundred millions. 
lhey have less than ten cents on the dollar 
with which to meet their engagements; and 
ievee, if they commenced the redemption of 
their notes and deposits they would soon be 
mpelled to suspend. 
lhe assumption that when gold and green- 
backs are at par the people will not want the 
idisa false one. Gold will be demanded 
very fast if $1,800,000,000 may be called for on 
lemand, when everybody knows that the banks 
and Government together cannot furnish more 
than some $125,000,000. We need not doubt 
that most men will be shrewd enough to know 
that as soon as the gold reserve should be 
exhausted, as it would speedily be, gold would 
again bring a premium, and those who held it 
would make a profit. 


»Hallon s 


iA 


PURCHASING SPECIE. 

Nor is the often- broached projec t of issuing 
bonds and purcnasing specie in Ky urope enti 
tled to the least regard. All the countries 
of Europe put together could not part with 
>-00,000,000 of specie without deranging their 
Whole monetary system and causing general 
panic. The Bank of England, by far the ablest 
moneyed institution in the world, does notkeep 
on an average over 
How, then, could she spare any considerable 
quantity tous? A eall for $25,000,000 would 


$100,000,000 in specie. 
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cause anu instant rise in the rate of interest to 
two or three times its usual rate. 

So of any banking institution on the cont 
nent. Not one of them could standany cons d 
erable drain of gold, for the good reason that 
they keep on hand no more than they need for 
their own immediate operations, and to meet 
the daily wants of their own customers. Be 
sides, if it we re possible to introduce two hun 
dred millions of gold by such a process, it would 

li go back to Europe again if our currency 
should continue as redundant as at present. 
Gold will not, lor by the laws of trade it ean- 
not, remain in « country where there is a re 
dundancy of what passes for money. ‘That we 
may rely upon, orig the au umption true that 
e for the inte 


itis me sts of the people that the 


circulating medium remain as it is, rather than 
be gradually contracied until at par with gold, 
because population and business are both con 
stantly enlarging, and therefore the country will 
eventually grow up to it, any more worthy ol 


regard. 
Could we be assured that Congress would 
not permit any lurther enlargement ol the eur 
rency for the next thirty years, and that the 
general prosperity and progress of the nation 
would i. uninterrupt 
of the present centu 
when there 
monetary circulation; but 


ed, we should at the end 
ry arrive at that 

redundaney 
every body 


point 
n the 
snOWS 


would be no 


that no such reliance Can be } ines d upon the 
national Legislature in relation to this matter. 
Nay more, does not everybody see, trom pres- 
ent indications, that it will be nearly impossible 
to prevent further expansion? Besides, if we 
could have such an assurance, would it be wise 
and economical for the people of the United 
States to go on for a third of a century with a 
currency wanting in the most essential element, 
namely, that of being a correct and invariable 
standard of value? 

The bill before us is but one of the many 
thousands of schemes which never fail to ap 
pear as remedies for disorders of the currency. 
Thus was France deluged with tracts and 
speeches after she had left the safe anchorage 
of specie payment and embarked upon the 
uncertain seaof paper money. ‘Thus was Eng- 
land troubled with writings and schemes tll 
she resorted to payment ot specie. ‘Thus was 
our own country vexed and annoyed during 
the era of the Continental Government; and 
now, as the members of this House can testify, 
the desk of every public man in the country 
groans with the weight of pamphlets on this 
subject—essays, speeches, dissertations, propo 
sitions, and Heaven knows wha 
them professing to provide a certain remedy 
for the financial evils we are suffering under. 

What was the result in I’rance atter all this 
quac kk advice? A return to Specie payment. 
What was the result in England? A return to 
specie payment. What was the result after our 
own Revolution? A return to specie payment. 
What has been the result in the many South 
American States which have tried nearly every 
phase of these dreams of ideal currency? A 
return to specie payment. And what is obvi 
ousiy, both for good sense and experience, the 
only remedy for the evils which we nowe odure ? 
A return to specie payment. Gold and silver, 
give usthem, andall willbeeasy. The only ques- 
tion should be, how shallit be effected 2? With- 
out attempting to solve this question, it may 
be-of sufficient utility at the 


else, each of 


present moment 


to say the onus is not on Democrats. ours, 
Radicals, is the responsibility! Whatever 
means are resolved upon they must prove 


abortive unless the expenditures of the 
Government are largely and speedly dimin 
ished. And in this regard, if you require a 
Democratic cannot do better than to 
trom ihat valuable and comprehensive 

annual message ot Governor 
Hoffman, of the State of New York, 


utterly 


pian, | 
quote 
document, the 
John T. 


GLOBE. 443 


Ho. or Reps. 


transmitted to the Legislature on the 4th of 
January, IS70o. On the subject of the gen 
eral finances, in re capitulating his indictment 
against the financia’ policy ol the 


pre sent 
Administ: 


ation, he Says 


‘That it is onewhich fails cither to strengthen the 
publiecreditorto diminish the people's burdens; that 
it keeps values un rtain and unstable, and thus 
batiles business foresight, and exposes the country 
to the constant chances of disastrous commercial 
panics. That it threatens to withdraw from the peo 
ple wh 


iL is HOW in use as money betore providing 

substitute. That it seeks to exert a itrolover the 

gald market. That itsuggests no method of meetin 

the legal-tender promises. Thatit purchases ata 

mium bonds which the Government is under no obli < 
tion to pay tor nearly fifteen years. That, forg 


ting that a contract cannot t made by one party 
alone, it assumes that the rate of interest on ou 
bonds can be lowered at the will of the Government 
Thatitindualg ee She strange falla y of supposing tha 
the holder of six ‘r cent, bonds, the marketab 
value of which is lead Cham par in gold, ean be per 
suaded to voluntarily exchange them for | \ 
bearing a lower rate of interest, and only to 





tained at par; and that redeems its legal-tend 
notes at a price fixed by itself, which is to be | 
than the amount expressed upon their face.” 

In fine, | adopt the staiwart, eurnesl, hon 
language of the Democratic Governor ot N 
York in his last message, which | read as th 
conclusion of 


his message and of tiny remark 


“The earliest practicable return to the hard mone 


of the Constitution is, therefore, desirable, as b 

in every way for the interestof the people; but t 
return should be made wisely, by a process which w 
pot cost needless suffering, under adeclared and fix 


policy, intelligible to the whole country, and w 
will insure that the change, when it comes, shall b 
permanent. A rash attempt would, by its failur 
make our condition wor than if is now, but 
time should be lost in adopting measures which sh 
lead by prudent steps to the attainment, at no ve 
distant day, of a result to which, sooner or later, w 
hiust come, 

‘If the Federal Government does not try toaccom 
plish an early return to the use of gold and silve: 
Without spreading ruin among the people, it fails 1 
its duty; if, with its abundant revenue, it ecanne! 
devise a method of dving so, it fails in wisdom.” 


In the spirit of this message and of D: 
ocratic principles, 1, for one, even though a 
here to-d bY; hold aloft the banner embluzo 
with gold aud silver! 
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REMARKS OF HON. S.L 


OF NEW YORK 


\YITAM, 
Ix tne Hovse or RePRESENTATIN 
June 2, 1870, 
On the bill (I. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal t 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Speaker, in {ler 
the amendment which I| do to the thirty-ti! 
section of this bill, | say that 
in no spirit of hostility to the holders of United 
States securities, but for the sole 


desire Lo 


purpose ¢ 
equalizing as nearly as may be the burdens ¢ 
taxation among the whole people, 
classes of 


so that al! 
property shall bear their just pro 
portions of ah ie publie expense, and pay a ju 
proportion of the publie debt. [tis well known 
ad these securities are now exempted from 
all State, county, and municipal taxation, and 
that the only tax imposed upon the holder 
for the property they have in these bonds i 
that which is charged upon the income. ‘The 
securities are sought after, and are justly re 
garded as the safest and most profitable invest 
ment for capital, and a large amount of the 
surplus capital of the wealthy people of the 
country is invested in them. 

The policy y of the Government being to pay 
thei in gold or its equivalent, and the pay 
ment of the interest semi-annually in gold o 
its equivalent, renders them productive an 
profitable investments, and the certainty 
their exemption from local taxation present 
a strong inducement lor capitalists to inves \ 
them, and as a general and almost universal 
rule their holders are among those 
to pay their just proportion of the Government 
tax. The farm of the farmer, the factory of the 


best able 











ilo. Oo} 
manulact er, the work hop of the me chanie, 
d ‘ ( merchandise of the mer- 
! e spren it before the local a ors, 
nent in all these branches of 
’ to State and local taxa- 
the same time, as the law now 
, the income from these various branches 
ictive industry are taxed the same as 
{ Governn yds. This, I 
unjust and uneg ial, It is the result 
on and jis not in ‘ordance 
1s ¢ pirit of our fre eidibastoeed. 
prot to be legi lating in the interest 
equality, to be aiming deadly blows at the 
ic of cast d at t] ame time weare 
¢ a bonded aristocracy, and building up 
lfostering a of favored individuals, who 
mpted from their just proportions of the 
i ier ( the public debt, and that. too, ata 
me when it is known to all that the taxation 
nec ry to the payment of the public debt 
nd the demands of the Government is crush- 
the people as between theupperand nether 
listone. This is a policy that is in no way 
defensible, upon any principal of justice or 
1} cal economy. 
I tim lik th if 4 due to ll class 
it the burder as wellas the benefits of Gov 
! ! ld be equally di tributed. The 
ple are willing to mec ithe just demands 
f 4 (roy iment. and to pay all its just 
| t - butthey are je ‘alous of their rights, 
lifthese burdensareu vequally y distributed, if 
distributed in the inter rest of a class 
citizens, with an appearance of favoritism 
airne they will hold Congress to a 
1a ern act intability. Would it not 
ll for the majority of this House upon 
question to heed the solemn warning of 
( i 1 patriarch of Republicanism 
Covopr] lately uttered in this House, 
just »in this matter avert the 
! ) arn tly and prophetically 
fax and Tariff Bill 
PERCH OF HON. A. G. BURR, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue Ho oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Iu G6, 1870, 
it i li. R. dD 2015) to to reduce internal 


taxes, and tor other purpos¢ 


Mr. Speaker, the House has 
months considering a bill to 
discussing and deciding each 
Ihe result of such discus- 
minds of the House has 


duce the tarili, 
item sé paral iV. 


ion by the ablest 


been the discomfiture of the high protective 
tariff men; and the result of voting separately 
on each item has been a general reduction of 


iff rates on the articles indispensable to 
lahon! ing men. In that bill we successively 
reduced the tariff on iron, steel, copper, and 
the staple woolens and cottons ot general use. 
When the Committee of the Whole had con- 
cluded its work on that bill, and it was ready 
for adoption by the Louse, it was decided by 
the leaders on the Republican side that it was 
necessary to consider immediately the various 
appropriation bills, and that the tariff bill could 
not be further consi dered until such app ropri- 
ation bills should receive final action, ‘The 
bill was accordingly, for the time being, 
laid aside, but was and still is in position to be 
called up at any time by the gentleman from 
Ohio [ Mr. Scucnxck] who had it in charge. 

{n that bill the tariffon pig iron was fixed after 
full discussion at live dollars perton,whileall the 
various forms of iron, such as bar, strap, round, 
ilat, scrap, &c., were fixed at corresponding 
rates; and railroad iron bars were left as in the 
last preceding tariff, at seventy cents per one 


hundred poundsor$15 68perton. Butsincethe || bill proper fixing duty on pig iron at five 
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eding tariff a new mode 
rail bars trom iron has been 
called Bessemer mode, and 
the right to make railroad bars by this method 
it being a foreign patent) is understood to be 
vested in three men, one of whom is a member 
of the present House, and another of whom 

was a member of the Fortieth Congress. 
| have said the >d object in postpon- 
ing the tariff bill was to enable the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [ Mr. Dawes ] to get action 
by the House on several appropriation 
bills, but hardly has such decision been mi ide 
the floor granted to the chairman of the 


passage of the last pre 
ring 


ma le known, 


P. — 
Ol manulat 


proies s< 


his 


and 
Committee on Appropriations before up comes 
again the irrepressible chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, | Mr. Scuenck, | and 
presents his internal revenue bill, which is to 
be considered, not in Committee of the Whole 
House, where amendments and separate votes 
could of right be had, but in the House, where 
amendments and separate votes could be se- 
cured only by consent of the chairman, and 
where troublesome discussion could be sup- 
pressed by the great rod of legislative tyrants, 
the ** previous question.’’ 

Llowever, without any illiberality on the pert 
of the chairman, [Mr. Scuenck,] the House 
proceeds in discussing and amending the tax 
bill, having meantime a separate vote on every 
proposition on which a separate vote was re- 
quested. But having reached the last section 
tax bill proper, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means takes the floor 
and offers as an amendment a tariff bill, not 
the one perfected by three months’ labor in 
Committee of the Whole, but one differing 
from that in many essential particulars. 

Immediately a point of order is made that a 
tariff bill cannot be added as an amendment to 
a tax bill, being incongruous and not germane. 
‘The Chair, however, promptly de cides that as 
a tariff is essentially and in effect a tax, the 
amendmentisinorder. His language is worth 
remembering: ‘* This is atax bill, and whether 
the amendment relates to internal or external 
taxes, it is clearly in order.’’ So we have at 
last from a leading aie. vho is ahigh 
oflicial, the decision thata tariffis a tax! That 
proposition is une quivoc: lly heal d by the few 
protectionists in the West. It has been said it 
was ** to protect home industry and furnish the 
people with cheap goods ;"’ but our Speaker, 
being a protectionist himself, and coming from 
New England, where protection is fully under- 
stood, says protection isatax. The Speaker 
is undoubtedly right; the pending amendment 
is in order as an amendment to a tax bill, be- 
cause the tariff itself is a tax; and the House 
must consider it. Immediately the chairman 
| Mr. Scuenck] demands the previous question 
upon the whole first section, which includes 
several hundred articles, and demands a vote 
for or against the whole list in that section. 

We have so far been considering the bill, 
item by item and clause by clause; separate 
votes have been had when requested, and mo- 
tions to amend have been all the time in order. 
But that rule must now be reversed, and neither 
discussion, separate votes, nor amendments 
allowed. 
tariff bill were to be attached as an amendment 
it would be the tariff bill on which we had 
expended so much time and labor. but no; 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 


ot the 


One might well suppose that if any 


GLOBE. 


tee tells us that bill taxed coffee five cents | 


per pound and tea twenty cents, whereas this 
amendment taxes coffee only three 
tea fifteen, and with a grand flourish of trum- 
pets announces that the coming vote will show 
who are in favor of cheap tea and coffee. But 
why are any 
other articles embraced in the amendment? 
Whatarethey? Pig iron is one, and a glance 
shows that the decision by vote on the tariff 


dol- 


cents and | 
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lars per ton has been warped into seven do 
per ton in this amendment. Two ex ents dns 
with coffee and two dollars up with iron ! WV, 1H 
aie this vote, therefore, show who are 
favor of cheap iron? 
But further, under existing law railroad | 
are taxed at seventy cents pe ot hundred poun 
or $15 68 per ton. How does this amendmo», 
affect that tax? Permit me hereto gs say th 
is a general misunderst: inding on that poi it 
have before me the Daily Llinois Journal. am 
erally very correct in its congressional sy 
mary, but, speaking editorially of tariff 
proposed in this amendment, it says: 


’ + 
rit 


‘Pig and scrap iron is 
and steel railway bars 
| cent per pound. 


taxed six dollars per toy 
and Besseme r steel one hal 


That is erroneous. Let me quote from t} 
bill, line one hundred and twenty-six: 
On iron in pigs 


. seven dollars per ton. 

Now, as to railroad bars, which the Journa! 
says are taxed one half cent per pound, I re, 
from the bill, line one hundred and thirty-on, 

On steel railway bars, one and ono half cent 
pound; andon all railway bars made in part of st 

| one and one quarter cent per pound: Prova 
rhiat metal converted, cast, or made from iron by 
Bessemer or pneumatic process, of whatever { 
or description, shall be classed as steel. 
| Steel railroad bars are to be taxed one ani 
a half cent per pound, whichis at the rate 
333 60 per ion’ ; and mixed iron and steel bar 
one and a fourth cent per pound, or twenty 
eight dollars per ton. Five cents down, 
tea, and from sixteen to eighteen dollars y 
on rr ! The propos ition now pen 


tilroad bars! 
ing is purposely so framed and all amendme: 
excluded as to force a vote against this inco) 
siderable reduction on tea and coffee, or 

| voting for that compel the member so voting 
| to indorse and sustain this exorbitant robber 

| on steel rails, and alsoaid to legislate million 
of the people’s money into the hands of t 
few owners of the mode of making rails by | 
Bessemer patent. It will be seen they ma 
these Bessemer rails of iron, yet require t! 

to be protected in the tariff amendmen 
steel; and this in a bill entitled * An act | 
reduce taxation!’’ Tor every dollar of redu 
tion it will costthe people five dollars incre 

| on articles of universal use. 

Why, sir, the necessity for railroads in 1! 
nois to bring our farm products to marke 
is so very great that our counties, cities, ant 
towns have very generally voted liberal m 
cipal aid to induce companies to build such 
roads. ‘he great expense in building roads 
grows out of the enormous cost of steel or iron 
rails, and the reason of that great cost is in 
part the tariif on railroad bar steel and iron. 
Sir, that tax on railroads by the tariff alone is 
equal to $2,000 per mile under existing laws; 
so that every county desiring a railroad o 
twenty miles extent through its borders is pay: 
ing a bonus of $40,000 to the iron-men 0 
Pennsylvania over and above the necessar) 
cost of the road, by reason of the present tariti 
on iron. ; 

And when it is now proposed in this amend 
ment to make a large increase on that cost | 
cannot, sir, be induced to consent by any 
hypocritical cant about voting for cheap tea 
and coffee. Why, sir, during “the winter just 
gone by a Democratic member of this House, 
General MorcGan, of Ohio, offered a resolution 
instructing the Committee of Ways and Means 
to report a bill ‘to exempt sait, tea, coffe 
sugar, matches, and tobacco trom every s)¢ 
cies of taxation for Federal purposes.’’ ir. 
Hoorer, of Massachusetts, moved to lay th: 
resolution on the table. The chairman si the 
Committee of Ways and Means [ Mr. ScHENCK! 
voted to table the resolution, thereby declim 
to give the people cheap tea and coffee. With 








ing that resolution on the table, and in that 
| vote declared that the people ought to hav 


the Democratic members | voted against lay: 
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t sugar, and coffee, but also salt, 
foe from any tax, either great or small. The 
-esuit of the vote defeate d the resolution, by 
ay og it on the table; and those who then 
left ated it now prate about cheap tea and 
coffee, merely to sanctify a robbery of millions 
4 the aggregate on other articles of prime 

ecessity to the pe ople. 
Our whole tariff system needs review, modi- 
ation, and ¢e shange. A great majority of arti- 
sles now paying heavy revenue should be on 
the free list, ‘and pay none whatever. God has 
rrrounded us with plenty, but man, by legis- 
ition, obstructs the supply, and throws bar- 
ers in the way of its enjoyment. On our 
Pacific coast are barren islands of value only 
: salt. There the Almighty, by His great 
‘\aboratory, has manufactured limitless amounts 
f that great necessity ; and man has only to 
ake and apply to his own use this bountiful 
ipply so largely needed and consumed by our 
vestern farmers ; but C ongress has said ** No. it 
must be te axed at such rate as to amount to an 
-bsolute prohibitior 1 of its removal.’’ Why? 
Because the removal and consumption of these 
lands of salt might lessen the profits of cer- 
tain millionaires of New York who do not wish 
Almighty to compete with them in giving 
the American people cheap salt. The free 
article, manufactured by the Almighty, is pro- 
hibited for fear it might interfere with the 
profits on the sales of the manufactured article. 
Indeed, I need not specify salt; but on all 
ticles, except a2 meager and unimportant free 
list, outrageous tariff rates are imposed, taxing 
the consumer for the benefit of those already 
enriched by unjust and unwise legislation. 
Breck ng deceptive and skillfully drawn rae 
nt be adopted by the House it will be claimed 
tobe a settlement in full of the much-vexed 
tariif question, and no further legislation will 
attempted or permitted in the direction of 
reducing the tariff on imported articles; and 
ho uld it pass by the aid of Democratic votes, 
| be claimed that Democrats have at last 
wooed to heavy taxation on its enumerated 
articles of steel and iron, and has sanctioned 
a continuance of the robberies not corrected in 
this bill, such as the tariff on salt, clothing of 
all kinds, and indeed on ‘‘ everything we eat, 
drink, or wear.’’ 

But 1 did not intend a detailed review of our 
tariff and revenue system in this brief moment. 
Lhe cowardly attempt to force a vote for a 
heavy increase of taxes on railroad bars, or 
else a vote against an insignificant reduction 

mn tea and coffee, has been successful and we 
must meet the issue. 1 would, however, call 
attention to the fact that we have desired a 
‘parate vote, that we might vote for one and 
and against the other. We have proposed to 
add these articles to the free list and have been 
refused. We throw upon the dominant party 
the responsibility of the whole tariff system, 
ind tell them that they cannot blind the people 
\o the wholesale robberies on other articles by 
a paltry reduction on these few, nor sanctify 
numerous outrages by one act of virtue. ‘The 
people demand general and consistent reform 
and will be content with nothing short of such 
reform, r 

But, again, when thisamendment shall have 
been added to the tax bill, what then isa 
proper vote on the whole bill? [ recur in 
memory to the period when the system of in- 
ternal taxation was adopted in 1862. Noth- 

ng but dire necessity and the hopelessness of 
any resistance induced the people to submit to 
the extraordinary provisions of that system. 
he business of the country was to be oppressed 
by a taxation resting primarily and mainly 
on the industry of the citizen. Eve ry farmer 
producing a crop or indulging in the luxury of 
: kitchen-garden, or sl: saghtering an animal 
for his own use, was to be taxed, questioned, 
sworn, and, atthe option of an oflicer whom 


+ only tea, 
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he had no voice in electin 
be liable to arrest and 
system more odious than 
tax which nourished and aided to develop the 
spirit of independence in 1776. 

‘That system when first proposed was de- 
nounced as unequal, unjust, tyrannical, inquis- 
itoris ul, and, be yond all else, unconstitutional. 

, unjust, and unconstitu- 
tional in 1862, is it any less so in 1870? Butis 
it unconstitutional? Ifso, no Democrat surely 
could vote for it under any circumstances. By 
all writers on revenue and taxation this tax 
onineomes and gross receipts hasbeen classed 
and designated as a ‘* direct tax.”’ 
tion seems not to be questioned or 


g or appointing, to 
prosecution under a 


the infamous stamp 


Phat posi- 
doubted. 
Direct taxes have always been unpopular among 
the people; and when 
by swarms of I*ederal revenue official 
lessly ‘* quartered among the pee) 
their substance,”’ such taxe 

ery by which they are 
odious. ‘The peo] le 
erous, and patriotic, and will obe erfully pay all 
needed taxes, but insist that such taxes shall 
be fairly assessed and cheaply oxiaoed. 

We now have an army of officers engaged 
alone in securing the taxes under the internal 
revenue system. ‘The salary of each of these 
officers, saying nothing of defalcations and 
speculations by many of them, comes out of 
the people as an unnecessary addition to the 
tax required. But I stated the question a 
moment ago, Is this manner of taxation con- 
stitutional? and let that first be 
The language of the C 


assessed and collected 
3 need- 
> to eat out 
2s, and the machin- 
enforced, become alike 


are publie-spirite d. gen- 


1 
answered. 
ynstitution is: 
**Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the sever al States which may be in 
cluded within this Union,’’ &e.—Art. 1, see. 3. 


} 


One might s uppose from our present 
that the requirement of the ¢ 
that such direct taxes should * 


the people!’’ Not so, sir; 


system 

Jonstitution was 

be assessed upon 
but **shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States.’’ Were 
there any necessity of now levying and collect- 
ing such taxes, which there is not, the Consti- 
— says in effect, ‘ Make your estimate of 
he total amount to be raised, then a pportic yn 
that amount among the States and certify to 
each the sum required.’ [f Lllinois be required 
to raise $5,000,000 of such amount, certify 
that sum to her Governor and he will officially 
notify the Legislature of the fact. Illinois ha 
already her ample force of revenue oflicers 
levying State, county, and city taxes for mu 
nicipal purposes. ‘The same force, with very 
little additional cost, can discharge all the addi- 
tional duties, return the result to our State 
treasurer, and he make settlem: nt under law 
with the Federal authorities, as sheriffs and 
collectors now make returns to the auditor. 
That is the constitutional mode of de aling with 
this question, when necessary. 

But I have said it was not now necessary to 
collect this tax, and the first proof of that is 
the fact, if it be one, that the chairman of 
Ways and Means insists that the Government 
is now realizing over one hundred millions per 
year more revenue than is needed to pay cur- 
rent expenses and the inte rest on the 
debt. Again, the sec f law miaiolin or 
imposing a tax on incomes expires by express 
limitation during the present year, and an 
affirmative vote on this bill is a direct vote to 
create a tax on incomes when none 
imposed but for such affirmative vote. 

But it is urged, Mr. Speaker, that the result 
of tax on incomes is lightly borne, and 
that it rests easily upon the people. Sir, | 
desire to say on this that the Treasury 
records show that the tenth district of Illinois, 
which I have the honor here to represent, paid 
into the ‘Treasury during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1869, the sum of $68,104 81 
as a tax on the incomes of 1 constituents 
alone, s under the 


1; 
punile 


ction of 


vary 
very 


point 


a 
LX¢ 


aside from all other ts 


GLOBE. 


would be | 


Ito 


internal revenue 
perpetuate the collection of 
sum by means of Federal o 


‘ .} 1) , . 
system. Shall | vote, sir, to 


that or a similar 
flicials in our midst, 
when the House has already repealed variou 
taxation under the same law which 
might be borne with less injustice, because 


resting on the great body of the people ; as, for 


items ot 


insiance, the tax on gross receipts of railroad 
companies and other corporations ofa moneyed 
and speculative 
fully indorse and adopt as my own, the follow 
ing extract from the St. 
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} ‘ = ‘ 
character. On this point | 


Louis Republican, « 


eorpry ‘ Ff 


The lrternal Revenue Bill, Lhe internal reve 
bill now under discussion in the House is, i 
its bearings perhaps, the most important mea 
brought forward during the present session of ( 
gress. Being —_. it is very much to be regere 
that the bill was not introduced at an earh al 


1 

instead of postponed until near the close ot 

greehonsy sees sae an 0 iber ( 

leave, and the balan wearied out with the 
i 








of oflice and the he % of the weather, are anxiou 
only to get through business as soon es possible a 
co home for vacation. | me of the time that | 
been worse than wasted over reconstruction and th 
negro had been devoted to a ecareiul revision of t 
revenue law the people would have had cause t 
eresituse; © t as it 1s, they will have to be conter 
with whatever crumbs of legislative wisdom fall 
their share 

“Aneventoccurred inthedebate of Thursday wh 
rives averyclearif nota very satisfactory idea of th 
mannerin which the gravest questions are treated | 
oursalariedluwgivers. A proposition to tax coupoi 
five per cent., and collect t same when th ua 
pons are presented for payment, was introduced | 
Mr. Bicw, of Kentucky, and supported by the Ly 
ocrats generall (his proposi was agreed t 
the House, without d : ix tl ' 
which one would thir mught to have settled t 
question. Pending the eall of yeas and nays, Mr. 

LLISON got the tloor and pi fed to inform | 
colleagues that they ‘did net know what they we 
about,’ and moved an adjournment until the 1 


aay in order that they 
fhe Hou e, Insite id oft 


might come to their sen 
ti rt} , le ’ 


Lis 1 ult, Virti 


acknowledged the truth of Mr. ALLison’s chat 
and adjourne d accordingly. When the finan 
the country are inthe hands ct men whoconfe that 
they do not I iow their own minds tive minut 
no wonder that confusion and blundering are t 
rule rather than the exception. 

**One feature of this internal revenue bill is worthy 
of brief notice. The committee propose, while co 
tinuing the tax on incomes, to remove the tax now 


he 
existing of two and a half per cent. on the 
receipts of railways, Lhe tax on incomes is, Kno 


unconstitutional, a most Oppressive exaction; 
weighs directly upon the people, androbs the po 
lasses of a portion of their hard earni wher ‘ 


Ci 
those earnings 
annual stipen 


pass bey¢ 











y boucil 1 
great moneye em \ 
grown rich ft her sp 
plundering, an to contr 
to the sup] ° ect > 
bill provides that the peopleshall still be vi 
and the railways dismissed seot-frec! 

“It doesnot seem possible that Congress will 
sanction such a barefaced ones e as this, butt 
experience of the past few years gives cor 1 
proof that, whe rays are intere ted, all t! 
are not only p obable. 

Yes, sir; it is true an effort wag made first to 


tax the income from bon ds ten per cent., on the 
grount | that the bonds themselve } aid no tax. 
that being defeated, an effort was made, a 
shown in the editorial quoted, to tax 
come five pe is, five per cent. on 
all income over at nd above the $2,000 exempted 
from tax; and that, too, 
to my mind the ques 


' 

4 

a 
t 
\ 


such in 
rcent.; that 1s, 
being defeated, brin 
hall I vote to tax n 
labor $68,000 and let b 


tion, § 
district on hones 
holders, railroads, and moneyed corporation 
or shall I vote 
same freedom that 


go free, to give 


ig enjoyed in this | 





bondholders and capitali ts of eve ry gra ! 
kind? 

Sir, it is notin my mind to hesitate. Iv 
against the whole bill, and in so doing vo 
for lal yor and against unprofitable capital; { 
publi ie rights and against individual s) 
tion; for the ( onstitution and agains! Varn 
of Federal officers; for State right 
against congressional consolidation; for | 
poor man and against his enslavement | 
the favored monopolists of the Kast. 1! 
vote could prevail it would at on | 
this internal revenue system and return to t 
requiremen's of the Constitution; if vould 
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onee compel a full review and radical amend- 
ment of the tariff infamy and permit our peo- 
ple to buy where they can buy cheapest and 
they could get the best price; it 
uld cease to punish Americans for being 
\mericans, and would give them the same 
ince in the markets of the world as is en- 
yed by men of countries where labor is much 
caper, but legislation better adapted to pro- 
et their interests; it would require the cap- 
il of the country now locked up in Govern- 
nent bonds to pay part of the expenses of the 
(;overnment, and not impose all those taxes 
pon the labor of the country. 
Mut. sir x 


where 


I have, I think, explained my posi- 
tion fully and shown why I cannot, as Repre- 
sentative of the tenth Illinois district, vote to 
the income tax, nor to sanction an 
increase of the taxes on those articles which 
every farmer must use in either plowing his 
ground, planting his crops, reaping his harvest, 
putting it in market, or exchanging it for com- 
not grown upon his soil. Let the 
say whether | have correctly repre- 
ented them upon this subject. If I have not 
it is because my views of constitutional obli- 
gations and requirements would not comport 
with their desires and interests. 
more to say but to invoke the 


jud 


continue 


moditic 8 


people 


considerate 


record, 
Income Tax. 


REMARKS OF TON, H. A. REEVES, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1870, 
bill (IL. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. REEVES. 
brief a manner as possible, to state some con- 

iderations which constrain me to vote for the 

motion of my colleague [Mr. McCartuy] to 
trike out the provisions of this bill relating to 
the income tax. Having on yesterday voted 
to reduce this tax from five to three per cent., 
lf am unwilling to let that vote stand open to 
the inference that I approve the principle of 
such a tax, and merely favor its reduction to 
au lower figure from prudential or political 
motives. 

I oppose its theory and its practice, its prin- 
cipleas wellasits policy, and shallso vote. The 
main controlling reason that sws ays my judgment 
is one to which comparatively little attention, 


IN THE 


On the 


incidental allusion only, has been given in the | 


discussion on either side of this question, as, 
indeed, unhappily seems to be the case with 
many other questions that come before this 
Llouse. It relates to the constitutional power 
of Congress to enact such a law. The fact that 
it was enacted by a previous Congress, and has 
continued in force from that time to this, annu- 
ally extorting vast sums of money from the 
pockets of ‘ta favored few,’’ whom the caprice 
of tortane happened to have endowed with a 
surplus of filthy lucre over and above an arbi- 
trary limit, and with the rare hone »sty to tell the 
truth when pressed in the close embrace of the 
internal revenue’s ** Black Maria,’’ does not 
in the least remove this constitutional difficulty, 
does not confer on the present Congress the 
smallest modicum of new power, and does not 
in any degree lessen the duty incumbent on 
all honest legislators to carefully examine the 
warrant and measure of the power they are 
invited to exercise. We have before us in the 
pending bill provisions for réenacting and en- 
forcing (he income tax substantially in the same 
form and upon the same basis as when it was 
first created by the figt of Congress. 

The increase in the amount of exemption 
from ten to fifteen hundred dollars, which is 


I have no 


gment of my people upon my vote and my | 


Mr. Speaker, I desire, in as 





LL 





OO 
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Income Tax—Mr. Ieeves. 


| the only really new feature in this bill, while it 


diminishes the number of those upon whom the 
law takes effect, does not alter or affect the prin- 
ciple orlack of principle involved in its original 
enactment. If from the first it was a usurp- 
ation, void of any constitutional authority, it 
remains just the same now, for the Constitution 
has not in the interim been ‘* amended’’ 


in respect to taxation. What, then, did and 
does the Constitution provide touching this vital 
matter of laying and collecting taxes, this su- 
preme power over the purse of the people, 
second only in the attributes of delegated au- 
thority to that control over the lives of the 


people which results from the undoubted right | 
Does the | 


to declare war and conclude peace ? 
Constitution authorize Congress to levy a tax 
on incomes? 

| maintain that it does not; 
suaded that had this question been fairly pre- 


sented to the Supreme Court of the United | 


States, judicially constituted, it would have 
been definitely settled in the negative. What 
says the Constitution upon the subject of taxa- 
tion? There are but tour places in the Con- 
stitution, and none in the articles of amend- 
ment thereto, where the subject of taxation 1s 
treated, namely, clause three of section two 
of article one; clause one of section eight of 
article one; clauses four and five of section 
nine of article one; 
ten of article one. <A careful analysis and 
comperison of these provisions leaves no doubt 
on my mind that the existing tax on incomes, 
which it is proposed to reénact, does not fall 
within the enumerated or clearly-implied pow- 

ers of Congress, aud is therefore abso! utely 
void. Let us examine these various provisions 
of the Constitution in the order in which they 

stand in that instrument. 

The third clause of section two of the first 
article reads as follows: 

** Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among ‘the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this U nion according to tneir respect- 
ive numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
ludians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.’’ 

‘The rest of the clause relates to the mode 
of taking the census, &c. This is an atirm- 
ative and peremptory regulation of the mode 
of levying direct taxes, and commands that 
they shall in all cases be apportioned among 
ihe States according to population. Section 
eight, which specifies the particular powers of 
Congress, the primary powers from which sec- 
ondary ones are implied, under the provision 
that Congress shall have the right ‘* to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for ¢: urying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers,”’ in its first clause says: 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises; to pay the debts and provide tor the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States; 
but ail duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

This is an explicit limitation as to duties, 
im posts, and excises, that their operation shall 
be uniform throughoutthe country, and the rea- 
son that the word ‘‘taxes’’ does not occur in 
the limitation, as it does in the grant of power 
to lay and collect, is manifestly because of the 
distinction already made between direct and 
indirect taxes, the former of which had been 
ordered to be apportioned *‘ among the several 
States’’ according to population, while the latter 
alone were to be made ‘* uniform throughout 
the United States.”’ 

Duties are charges laid upon goods exported, 
imported, or consumed; imposts are charges 
laid upon products of industry, and are gen- 
erally applied only to commodities when im- 
ported into a country; and excises are charges 
laid upon franchises or licenses to carry on 
particular lines of trade or branches of busi- 
ness. Congress has the clear constitutional 


GLOBE. 


so as | 
| to bestow on Congress auy new grant of power | 


and | am per- || 


| sis, of the 


| portion to p< pul: ition, 
| nine forbids Congress from levying a tax o; 


and clause two of section | 


| on incomes ? 
| direct tax, within the meaning of the Consti- 
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right to lay and collect charges of these sorts. 
but if it does so the law must have a uniform 
operation in all the States; there must be nn 
exceptional privileges to one section, , 
favoritism to one class; all sections and all 
classes must share alike in the burdens as we!) 
as the benefits of the General Goverymo., 
Congress also has, under this same clause, 
equally clear right to * lay and collect t: axe 
meaning by that significant little word,’ 
taxes, for no other are referred to in oe C 
stitution; but it is bound to see that sqe 
taxes, whenever laid and collected, shal! | 
‘*apportioned among the several States 
cording to their respective numbers,”’ 
Section nine, which specifically 


Orin 


‘il 


a 


circum 


| scribes, defines, and restrains the powers o/ 


Congress, in its fourth clause ordains: 

** No capitation or other direct tax shall be Joia 
unless in proportion to the census or enumerati I 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.’’ 

This is a repetition, with redoubled empha- 
restriction contained in the third 
clause of the second section, before referred to, 
and makes it absolutely certain that no dire 
tax can be levied by Congress except in pro 
Ciause tive of sectio: 


duty ‘* on any article exported from any State, 
Clause two of section ten prohibits the Stat 


from laying ‘‘any imposts or duties on import 
or exports, except what may be absolutel; 


‘ 


| necessary for executing its inspection laws ;’ 


and also from levying any ‘* duty of tonnage. 
These are all the provisions of the Constitu- 


| tion in relation to areas: Do they severally 


or collectively authorize Congress to lay a tax 
? What kind of a tax is it? Ifa 


tution, it must be apportioned according to 
population. Is it thus apportioned? Nobody 


| so pretends. A reference to the last published 


report of the Commissioner of Internal Rey 
enue will demonstrate tnat it was not appor 
tioned according to population. From that 
suggestive document it appears that the State 
of New York paid on account of the income 
tax for the year 1868 the sum of $10,726,769 2! 
re State of Ohio paid for the same period 
39,5388 99. By the census of 1860 New 
York had a population of 3,880,735, while 
Vhio had a population of 2,339,511. 

Assuming that this income tax had _ been 
apportioned according to population, and that 
the amount collected trom the people of Oaio 
was in just accordance with the unit of appor- 
tionment, whatever that might be, then the 
amount levied upon the people of New York 
should have been less than three and a lial! 
millions instead of almost ten and three quar- 
ters millions; or, to take the reverse ot the 
hypothesis, if the amount collected from the 
people of New York was according to the ani! 
of measurement, Ohio ought to have paid 
nearly six and a half millions instead of a litile 
over two millions. Similar analogies, or au- 
titheses rather, yet more striking than that 
afforded by this parallel between New York 
and Ohio, might be drawn from the same full 
repertory of official testimony to the inequal: 
ity, the injustice, and the utter incompatibility 
of this tax with the provision of the Constitu: 
tion that all direct taxes shall be according to 
numbers; but it would be useless. No one 
contends that the income tax is apportioned 
according tonumbers, and no proofs are needed 
to show that it is not so apportioned. It only 
remains to consider whether it is a direct (ax 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

‘To the determination of such a questio® 
no surer test can be applied than that which 


| is supplied’ by the Constitution itself, to wit: 


can the tax be apportioned among the sever! 
States according to numbers? | maintain that 
it can and ought to be so apportioned, if laid 
at all; and this appears to be clear from 4 
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‘deration of the important and most sug- 
jve words among the several States,’’ in 


ection with and direct sequence to the 


wig ‘shall be apportioned.’’ These words | 


iv. evidently inseparable, and in any complete 


y of the question must be taken together. 


ing them together, they can be construed in | 


other sense than as forming the substantive 
nosition of the sentence, which is qualified 
_, whole, and not in its separate parts, by the 
he quent words ‘according to their respect- 
»yumbers.’’ It follows, therefore, that any 
4x which is susceptible of apportionment, not 
ong individual citizens of the States, but 
wmong the States themselves, in just propor- 
» to their respective population, is a direct 
x. and must be so apportioned as the Con- 
tution directs. 
is the income tax of that character? The 
nly ground for doubt is the element of un- 
eainty as to the amount which such a tax 
y yield. Because the net income of the 
catry cannot be determined in advance, and 
ocause we could not tell beforehand what the 


x arbitrarily proposed to be assessed against | 
income would amount to, it seems to have | 
ieen assumed that the tax could not be appor- || 


ved according to population. If the Con- 
‘ution provided for an apportionment among 
ydividuals this would be true, and would con- 
ute a valid defense of the tax against any 
h objection; but we have seen that the ap- 
riionment must be ‘‘among the several 
stares,’ in the doing of which there would be 
ind no impossibility and no serious difficulty. 
Ul the data requisite for a fair, safe, and cor- 
‘estimate of the income reasonably certain 
accrue from the active business and the 
vested wealth of the country are at hand, 
ud are sufficient to fix the aggregate revenue 
‘obe derived from that source. This done, 


- apportionment becomes simply a matter | 


‘ arithmetic, of easy calculation. 


lf the maximum sum of $25,000,000 were | 


e raised under the head of a tax on incomes 
proportion which the population of any 
‘ate bears to the whole population fixes the 
mount to be collected from that State. Then, 
we remit the collection to the States, abol- 
ng the Federal machinery now in use, each 
state will collect its share in whatever mode it 
vay prefer, and pay over to the lederal Treas- 
ry the whole sum 
uly deductions on account of expense of col- 
eclion—certainly a great saving over the pres- 
ii system, which costs nearly or quite twenty- 
ive per cent. This would be atruly equal and 
equitable, a truly effective and economical 
method of direct taxation for Federal pur- 
poses; it would comply strictly with the con- 
tutional requirement ; 
ccord with the spirit and intent of the framers 


‘that instrument, whose great object was to | 


levise a scheme of Government the operation 


it would exactly | 





assessed upon it, free from | 


which should, above every other attribute, | 


ear equally upon all the people of all the 


States, 


laxation, or the power of compelling the 


people to part with some of their possessions | 
‘orthe purpose of being protected in the enjoy- | 


nent of the remainder, was a subject which 
‘hey had pondered deeply and had mastered 
nall its comprehensive extent and bearing. 
All the ordinary protection which organized 
‘ociety needs being afforded by the existing 


“tate governments, they had only to provide | 


neans for enabling the Federal agency of the 


Sr 


ey did in the clauses of the Constitution which 
‘have cited. In my judgment no candid mind 


“an examine those provisions and compare | 


ates to perform its intended functions. This | 


‘hem with the whole scope and body of the | 


that 


‘at the power conferred on Congress to lay 
“nd collect taxes is both expressly and impli- 
edly limited to ** direct’? taxes; that, in brief, 





‘Strument without coming to the conclusion | 








Internal Revenue—Mr. Cook. 


the word tax, wherever it occurs in the Con 
stitution, means a ‘‘direct’’ tax, and that, a 
equality (the grand, distinguishing element of 
the Constitution) could only be maintained by 
dividing the burdens it imposes among all the 
States according to population, it was appointed 
so to be done in terms as explicit as could well 
be used. 

No one then dreamed of spreading a net- 
work of Federal tax-gatherers over the land 
more numerous and more wasting than the 
‘*swarm’’ which the colonists complained had 
been sent from Great Britain to ** harass the 
people and eat out their substance ;’’ it was 
never contemplated that Congress should lay 
its grasping hands on the earnings of business 
or the gains of capital for any purpose what- 
ever, and certainly nobody dared imagine that, 
should such a bold stretch of Federal authority 
ever be exercised, it would seek to execute 
itself without regard to the clear directions of 
the very instrument on which alone it could 
rely for its warrant. 

I stop not now to discuss the flagrant injus- 
tice of a tax on the earnings of business, be 
they more or less; the inequality of a tax on 
the gains of accumulated capital which, how- 
ever fair and just in theory, is incapable of 
being reduced to practical effect without inflict- 
ing gross wrongs on individuals; the inquisito 


S 


| rial, odious, and tyrannical character of an 


income tax, however apportioned and levied ; 
nor any of the other grave objections which 


others. For me it is enough to be convinced 
that such a tax is at variance with the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution. That view of 
the question once fixed in my mind, I am con- 
cluded from any incidental consideration of 
advantages or disadvantages that may attend 
the proposed measure. But one course lies 
before me, and that leads straight to the vote 
I shall cast. 

In this connection I only need to glance at 
another aspect of the question confirmatory of 
the one I have already taken and susceptible 
of being put into the compact and concise form 
of asyllogism whose cogency countervails the 
necessity for further argument. 

Income is derived from two sources, earn- 
ings and invested capital. In either case, when 
considered as a basis for taxation, it is insep- 
arably associated with, and in greater or less 
part is made up from the rents, gains, or profits 
of land. A tax on incomes is therefore, in sub- 
stance and in fact, a tax on land. ‘There may 
be, as we know there are, individuals who do 
not own a foot of land, and a tax on whose 
income would in no sense involve the idea of 
taxing lands; but this can be said of a few only 
out of the mass of those whose incomes are 
subject to tax ; indeed alarge, if notthe largest, 
part of the taxed incomes in this country comes 
from the rents, gains, or profitsof land. Now, 
it has been distinctly and repeatedly held that a 
tax on lands is a ‘‘direct’’ tax such as the Con- 
stitution requires to be apportioned ‘‘among 
the several States,’’ as much so as the capita- 
tion tax itself. Hence, the income tax, involv- 
ing as it inevitably does the principle of taxing 
lands, is a ‘‘direct’’ tax. Being a direct tax, 
it must be apportioned as the Constitution com- 
mands. But it is not so apportioned. ‘There- 
fore the tax is unconstitutional, and should be 
immediately abrogated. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, it may appear pre- 
sumptuous for one little versed inthe subtleties 
of dialectics, much less in the maxims and 
canons of constitutional interpretation, to essay 
an argument of this kind, based solely upona 
construction of the Constitution. 
profoundly impressed with the belief that the 
great men who framed our Constitution meant 
to make it so plain that even the most unlet- 
tered need not err as to its meaning, and that 


\| one of its cardinal merits is this very fact that 


But I[ am | 
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they did succeed in imbedding the immortal 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which 
tilled their own ininds, in language at once so 
simple, so perspicuous. so nervous, and so 
strong as could neither be washed away by 
sophistry nor broken down by the weight ot 
glosses and critical emendations. 

It is in the light of this plain, common sense 


| understanding of the Constitution that I have 


attempted to explore its meaning with respect 
to the question of taxation. | also know that 
it is unfashionable and unusual in this revoiu 
tionary period to even refer to a document 


whose precepts, once sacred, have now become 


almost obsolete; that he who avows devotion 
to the fundamental source of all power in a 
free government, the will of the people em 
bodied in a written constitution, is too apt to 
be stigmatized as obstructive, unprogressive, 


| old-fogyish, or by still harsher terms ; that par 


| tisan malevolence even sees *‘ disloyalty’’ 


ina 
text and *‘treason’’ in a paragraph from the 
grand gospel of our American freedom. 

Be it so. | gladly accept the odium and 
proudly wear the brand which attaches to the 
unwavering few who still uplift the banner of 
‘*the Constitution as it was;"’ the integrity of 
the Union which our fathers established, and 


which, administered in the spirit of its authors, 
| for seventy years poured manifold blessings 


upon all the people; the sovereignty of the 


| States as the creators of the new political 
‘| system then established, which, allowed to 
have been so well presented and illustrated by | 


distribute harmoniously its beneficent influ 
ences, expanded the few and feeble members 
of the Confederacy into the august proportions 
of a mighty republic of republics; the suprem 


| acy and undivided rule of the superior white 
| race—in fine, all the glorious truths ofthe earlier 
| and purer days of American democracy, before 


‘*new lights’’ had risen to shed their baleful 
glare over a land till then united, free, and 
happy; before sectional passions had been 
organized to do their devil’s work of alienation 


| and distrust; before fanaticism and folly had 


combined to rend asunder the silken cord: 
of fraternal affection and mutual esteem which 
held us together with bands infinitely stronge: 


than ‘* hooks of steel.’’ 


In those days debt and taxation, bonds aud 
bondholders, were figments of the imagination, 
not the tremendous realities which now con 
front us; in those days peace, real peace, pros 
perity, real prosperity, liberty, real liberty, sat 
triply throned in our midst and held their scep 
ter of bounty and blessing over thirty million 
freemen. if to wish those halcyon days back 
again, with all the ‘sin and shame’’ which a 
mandlin sentimentality affected to find in thei 
train, be doughfacism or demagogery or uny- 
thing most obnoxious to ‘ loyal’’ sensibilities, 
I glory to be so denounced, 


Internal Revenue. 


REMARKS OF HON. B. C. 
OF 


ILLINOIS, 


COOK, 


In tuk House or RepReESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I think that this 
tax should be retained, but that the exemption 
should be increased to at least the sum of 
$2,000. The tax ought not to be made to 
deprive any man of any portion of the amount! 
necessary for the maintenance of his fatnily 
and the proper education of his children, aud 
in very many cases thigssum cannot be less than 
$2,000. In so far as the tax takes from any 
person any portion of the amount which is 
tuirly necessary to the support of his family 1 
is Oppressive. 

But a tax upon property is the fairest of all 
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DLN ] 
taxes, and the fairest of all taxes upon prop- 
ert is that which bears Lhe ino just propor- 
} mUCcLIVet . The poor men of 
ry have borne more than their pro- 
n of the ifices and sufering of the 
he men wh incomes are less than 


ho fought the battles and 
aud endured the hardships 
‘The amount re 
usions which are due to the 


pare the men W 


nauon. 


ed to pay the pr 


alid soldier, and to the widows and children 
rs oan ae : 1 

those who are dead, should come from the 

property of the country which has been success- 


|| allan aggregate of $140,000,000, to say nothing 


illy defended. ‘The amount required to pay 
these pensions has not yet begun to decrease, 
on the contrary it is yet increasing. The men 
whose properly was save d, or who made for- 
tunes during the war, are the men who should 
pay these pension I know that the men of 
large incomes v vho pay this tax can mi ake them- 
ely ost readily heard, and ean bring most 
influene » bear upon this question ; but the 
fact re that the g eat body of the men of 
the country who have no incomes over $2,000 
have borne their just proportion of the burdens 
bi til iki. 

lhe bonds of the United States are exempt 
from taxation. ‘The income of the halders of 
these bonds can be reached in no other way | 
than by this income tax. Is it fair or just that | 
this vast amount of 7 roperty should be wholly 
exempt from taxation: L think not, and am 
opposed to the repeal of this tax, which only 

aches this class of property. It is true that 
taxation should be reduced, but those taxes 
hould be reduced which impede production, 


from the people than ever 
l'reasury; the taxes which take 


from the poor man a portion of his means 


more 


which draw 


into the 
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ndia Appropriation Biil Aly, Morrill. 


| 679,000; in 


| but not largely. 
| with about two hundred and fifty thousand, 


| the arts of peace. 


living, not the tax which reaches only the 
ccumulated wealth of the nation, and which 
rs adjusted so as to bear only upon the gains | 
eiek have accumulated after the cost of living 
has been di ducted. ‘Thegentlemen most earn- |! 
‘st for the rey eal of this tax are those who have 


most earnes 
taxes, of which a small proportion only 


Treasury. ‘This fact provokes 


resi ted 
indirect 
paid into the 


the inquiry, whe oe rone motive for the repeal | 


ot this tax is not 


pays much more to ¢s 


liat the indirect tax, which 
ome local interest than it 
does to the Government, may be retained with- 
out reduction as necessary to meet the impera- 


tive need of the Government? 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


HON. L. M. MORRILL, 


OF MAINE, 


SPEECH OF 


In rue Unirep States SENATE, 
June 2, 1870. 


The Senate havi 
(i. R. No. 1160 


iy under consideration the bill 
waking appropiations for the ecur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations (so called) 
with various Indian tribes for the year ending 30th 
e, IST], and for other purposes 


MORRILL, of 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


Mr. Maine, said: 

No more important question 
ali kely to eome before this se ssion of Congress 
than the one I now have the honor to submit 
to the attention of the Senate. Our Indian 
relations, always a subject of painful interest, 
are attended at the present time by a state of 


facts which should arrest the attention of Con- | 


gress and the country, as Iam most happy to 
say they have not failed to arrest the attention 
of the executive administration, and excite the 
deepest solicitude in the President of the Uni- 
ted States, Since 1863 there has existed on 
the frontier between the Indians and our pop- 
ulation gathering there, between the Indian | 
tribes and those exercising the national author- 


ity there, a conflict of violence and bloodshed, 


tly the reduction of those | 


misealled Indian war, and which still gos 
employing a portion of Army, the 
prodigal s human and the ex- 
penditure of treasure. In this brief period, 
this inglorious, irreg needless, and pt 
tifiable s has cost the national ‘'reasu a 
not less than $140,000 ,000 f or the Army alone, 
the lives of thou ands of he lpless women and 
children, chietly Indians, butchered under cir- 

cumstances om recital of which would shock 
the caional sense, to which may be added the 
a few Indian braves and United States 


> Ol, 
e 


| . 
Marge our 


sacrifice of lite, 


] . 
ular, 


strife 


loss of 


soldiers, the immediate contestants in the 
inglorious conflict. 
1 find that in 1867 the military force em- 


ployed in connection with the Indian service 
was 1 1868 it was. 20,679; in 
and the present year it 
numbers 19,1235. read froma memorandum 
of the Secretary of War: 

** It is believed that the cost 


enlisted man on the plains and at the fre 
is about $1,000 per annuim.”’ 


oo f ° 
22,045 men; 


it 
1869 it was 16,743; 
I 


, 


ynutier posts 


Which would make the average ex 
follows: in 1867, $22,545,000 ; 
1869, $16,748,000, 
000; or in the aggregate, $78,900,000 
for these four years. i\s to the prec eding years, 
1864 and 1865 are set down at $40,000,000, 
and the year 1866 at $22,000,000, making in 


. pense as 
in 1868, $29,- 
and in 1870, 


wv 
aU, 


$19, 


5S 
of the volunteer forces which in the mean time 
have been employed from some of the States 
and Territories. 

Mr. President, the Indian population in our 
limits is estimated at about three hundred 
thousand. I think it will exceed that number, 
We have treaty stipulations 
by 
which we engage to cultivate friendship and 
During this period of seven 
years the expenses of all kinds ia the civil ser- 


of maintaining one | 


vice for the fulfillment of treaties by which we | 


have acquired their possession to ac ontinent, 

have been in round numbers say $25,000,000, 
It is apparent that there exists on our front- 

ier a conflict fatal to the Indian, the weaker 


party, derogatory to the character of a great | 


nation, involving a prodigal expenditure of 
treasure, which demands a prompt and decisive 
remedy. Nearly two thirds of the entire Army 
are engaged in no higher service than the 


hunt of broken and fugitive bands of Indians | 


on the great plains between the Mississippi 


| river and the Rocky mountains, at an annual 


expenditure of not less than $20,000,000, to 
say nothing of the demoralization consequent 
thereon, and of the lives of defenseless women 
and children th ut are annually sacrificed to the 

yagery of the foray. ‘The state of things 
existing on the border is so extraordinary, and 


| existing at a time when the tendencies of our 


/ national development 


should be eminently 
peaceful, as to force an inquiry into the causes 


| of this reign of violence and death on our 


frontier. 

The cause, Mr. President, is twofold. First, 
it springs from a false national sentiment in 
regard to the Indian character and their rights 
as individuals and nations. We have insensi- 
bly incorporated into our creed as a nation 
and people the old barbarism under which the 
newly-discovered world was sought to be par- 
titioned among the patrons of the discoverer 
as the rightful possession of the Christian 
nations, and the inhabitants thereof their 
rightful spoil; aud still later the spirit of his 
most Christian Majesty, King James VIII, 
who commissioned a later discoverer ‘to 
make spoil of the inhabitants.’’ Claiming to 
have acquired the rights of the discoverers 
their unchristian sentiments by adoption be- 
came interwoven into the sentenl faith and 


rights of the hae gy hd the aes 


| tribes as peoples and nations. 





June 2 


t{ist Cona.. 
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The law of the potentates of the 0} 
was that discove ny gave title to the 
and the right to determine the relati 
should exist between discoverer 
belonged « clusively Lo 
ou the ir own olior i of those rights, qu 
nationality Was conce ded to the Ind lian tri 
with ri ght t ) disp ose of their possession 3, wl 


those absol ute rights of person and prop 


W, r] 
Country, 
1008 whi 
and x 
thems; 


the 
natives i 
aye 


‘ 
4 


aud of dominion, the chief characteristics ; 
nations, were expressly denied, They w. 
held to be within the limits and subject to 4), 
superior jurisdiction of the dominant natioy 
aud yet not under the protection of its autho 
ity or laws. They i held to have no rieh: 


of property in the country they inhabited ex¢ey, 


oO 


| a a aneet right of possession, subject to 4 





| or political relations whatsoever. 


» thie 
EXC lusive right of extinguishing that pi aa - 
vy conque stor pl irchase, Nores spect, inAn 
ican law, was ever paid to title to land deriy, 
from the once lords of the continent. 
The policy of the Jaw has been to regy 
these po ssessions as valid until abs indone j 
exunguished by conquest or by volunt ary 


sion; but, alas, too often in our practice |. 
this proved ates illusory, and this qualifi 
possession been obliged to give way belore t! 
inexorable dema yee of advancing populat 
and settlement. As white populatioa advance 


that af the Indians receded necessarily by for 
of the sentiment, policy y, humbers, and skill o 
the assailants. While we have exercis 
absolute rights of the conqueror over these peo 
ple,it ithe le ind of their nativity, we have re al 
to mcorpor ite th in into our Syste In, ul 
every principle of public law and ap y 
were bound to do for them the best their circum 
stances and our own would admit. We have 
upon an unworthy prejudice and unchrisi 
sentiment, excluded them from ail civil, soc 
Whil 
theory of the law has solaced the Indian \ 
the idea of rights, he has by the popular trs 
tion been branded an outlaw. In the 
name of Christianity and civilization we | 
ostentatiously laid claim to the exclusive | 
session of the continent, compensating tlie | 
dian for unlimited independence, in what 
thus supposed to be bestowed, while in pr 
tice we have sentenced his race to a perpet 
ostracism from all the possibilities of civil 
life. 

in the progress of settlement he was driven 
from the Atlantic belt across the Allegha: 
mountains, thence across the Mississippi riv 
thence to the plains, and at length these fugi 
and broken tribes are invested on the plains by 
the eager advanced guard of a constantly swe! 
ing column of population from the [ast and th 
West; and the question is, shall the nati 
inte rpose its protection against the doom that 
awaits them there; whether it will ie 
pursue them with the Army to their utter 
tinction ; whether some humane and pac 
policy shall be adopted, demanded alike by 
sense of justice to afeebie race and of nation 
interest and honor; whether at length the time 
has not come when this nation will not throw 
around what remains of the North America 
Indian the shield of the Constitution and the 
protection of the laws? 

For this act of justice, long delayed, thetimes 
are auspicious. ‘The Constitution in its regen: 
eration contemplates the equal protection 
all subject to our jurisdiction, The Preside: 
of the United States on coming to the duties o 0! 
his great ollice, in deepest sy mpathy with the 
well known-sentiments of Washington, invoked 
justice for the Indians at the hands of tin 
nation, and has signalized his administration 
by efforts to place around them those civilizing 
national influences which alone can avert th 
doom that menaces them. 











The conflict which rages on the frontiers 
and has employed a large portion of our Army 
for the last seven years, sprung up soon after 
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discovery of gold in California, by which 
ers, emigrants s, and adventurers of all sorts 
iracte -d to the Indian country, thus dis- 
« their possessions and making war with 
bes in that quarter imminent. 
reat ; were made in 1851 by which the 
ans ce «ded the right to construct military 
:other roads and to establish military posts. 
these treaties certain definite boundaries 
rvation were agreed upon, which greatly 
ricted their territory ; in consideration of 
the United States was to pay the Indians 
annually for fifty years, which was 
mended in the Senate as to read ten years. 
erritory fixed by these treaties embraced 
erritory of Colorado chiefly and the west- 
part of Kansas. How were these treaties 
d on our part? Let the peace commis- 
1867, of which the Commissioner of 
lian : Affairs, Senator Henderson, General 
sherman, and others were members, tell. | 
.d from th eir re port of Janu: iry 7.1868. In 
the treaties of 1851 and the 
(their observance they say: 
Some years after this gold and silver were discov- 
the mountains of Colorado, and thousands of 
-seekers, Who posses 
tof transit over these lands, took 


hil 


iklog OL 


man: 





possession 
for the purpose of mining, and against the 
of the Indians, founded cities, established 
ys.andopened roads. Before 1861 the Cheyennes 
| Arapahoes had been driven from the mountain 
nsdown upon the Waters of the Arkansas, and 
coming sullen and disconten ited because of 
lation of their rights. ‘Thethird articleof the 
of 1851 contained the following language: 
e United States bind themselves to protect the 
id Indian nations against the commission of 
predations by the people of the United States 
1e ratifieation of this tre ity.’ The Indians, 
ever ignorant, did not believe that the obliga- 
of this treaty had been complied with. 
e li inds of the white man are take at civiliza- 








} 











s him in resisting the invader. Civiliza- | 
n does more than this; it brands him as a coward 
taslave if he submitsto the wrong. Here civil- 


n made its contract and guarantied the rights 
»weaker party. It did not stand by the guar- 
tee. The treaty was broken, but not by the sav- 
If the avage resists, civilization, with the ten 
nandnu im one hand and the sword in the 








ier, demands his immediate extermination. 

‘We do not contest the ever-ready argument that 

lization must not be arrested in its progress by a 
ndful of sava We earnestly desire the speedy 
tlement of all Territories. None are more 
nxious than we to see their agricultural and min- 


ral wealth devel per iby an industrious, thrifty, and 

rhtened population. And we fully rec yznize the 
rat U he Indian must not stand in the way of 
ult, We would only be u nderstood a3 doubt- 
e Du u rit y and genuineness of that civilization 
h reaches its ends by falschood and violence, 
lispenses blessings that spring from violated 







gots, 
‘These wv their former homes and hunt- 
g-grou unds overrun a greedy population, thirst- 
¢ for gold. They ’ their game driven east to 
pl ains and soon found themselves the objects of 
alousy and hs itred. They, too, must go. 
if the injured is too often painful to the wrong- 
er, and innocence offensive to the eyes of guilt. 
t now became apparent that what had been taken 
’ foree must be retained by the ravisher, and noth- 
g was leit for th le Indian but to ratify a treaty con- 
rating the act.’ 


Indians sa 





hus it will be seen that the 
tion of which was guarantied by 
1851 ‘‘against commission of all 
redations,’* were, in the fanguage of the 
omission, ‘* taken possession of by fortuue- 
ekers against the protest of the Indians ;’’ 


reservations, 
rotec the 


treaty of 





nd that ** before 1861 the Indians had been | 


riven from the mountain region down upon 

e waters of the Arkansas, and were becoming 

illen and discontented because of this viola- 
on of their rights.”’ 

Were ever rights more unjustly and cruelly 
violated, wantonly violated, by * ‘fortune- wate 
rs?” The United States authorities, ‘bound 
protect,’’ so far as is known, utter no word 
{ vremonstrance. The bitter reproach, in the 

guage of the commission, is, ‘‘if the lands 

f the white man are taken civilization justifies 
him in resisting the invader. If the savage 
re sists, civilization, Ww ith the te gm col nmand- 
ments in one hand and the sword in the other, 
demands his immediate extermination.” 
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sed nothing more than | 


The pres- |} 


Indian Appropriation Bill— 
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| sions on the part of the whites. wi 
| always cursing the Indians, and are not willing to do 


My. 


New treaties were made in 1861, by which the 


|| Indians yielded their former possessions, and 
| agreed to take new homes elsewhere ; 
| to quote again from the report of the commis- 


and thus, 


sion, ‘‘what had been taken by force must 


be retained by the ravishers, and nothing was | 


left for the Indians but to ratifya treaty con- 
secrating the act.’’ 

By these treaties 
to narrower limits, with a fresh stipulation that 
the nation would protect them ‘in the quiet 
and peaceable possession’’ of them. 

Here again were sundry professions or prom- 

ises not to be performed, obligations solemnly 
made by the Government not to be kept. A 
great and Christian nation on one side, 
ble tribes of savages on the other; ‘ glitter- 
ing evidences of humanit y”’ professed—duty 
and obligation all unperformed by the former, 
suffering and death by the latter. 

In spite of all this the commission de- 
clares, and such is the unquestioned fact, that 
these Indians were at peace until 1864. On the 
13th of April of that year a conflict took place 


the Indians were restricted | 


fee- | 


which involved the Indians of the plains in a | 


general war, and the nation in an expense of 
$40, 000,000 in the years 1864 and 1865. The 
commission found, as had also a committee 
of the Senate in 1866, that the war was forced 
upon the Indians by designing and unscrupu- 
lous men, was conducted with savage ferocity 
while the Indians were suing for peace, and 
ended in the Chivington massacre. 

The Senate 
war, 1864-65, and the Chivington massacre, 
uses this language in regard to Indian wars: 


** Second. The committee are of opinion that in a 
large majority of cases Indian wars are to be traced 
to the aggressions of lawless white men, always to 
be found upon the frontier or boundary line between 

savage and civilized life. Such is the statement of 
the most experienced officers of the Army, and of 
a those who have been long conversant with Indian 
affairs. 


committee reporting upon the | 


*Colonel Bent, who has lived upon the Upper Ark- | 


ansas, near Bent’s Fort, for thirty-six years, 
that in nearly every instance difficulties between 
Indians and the whites arose from aggressions on 
the Indians by the whites. The war with the Sioux, 
commencing in 1854, the war with the Araphoes and 


| Cheyennes in 1865, are traced by him directly to those 


aggressions. _ ( Appendix, page 93.) 

‘Colonel Kit Carson, who has lived upon the plains 
and in the mountains since 1826, and has been all 
that time well acquainted with the Indian tribes in 
peace and in war, confirmsthisstatement. Hesays, 
“as a general thing the difficulties arise from aggres- 
The whites are 


9:9? 


(Appendix, page 96.) 
The peace commissioners say : 
“To those who reflected on the ‘subject, knowing 


them justice. 


states | 


SSIONAL GLOBE. 
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who have grown rich in the oceupation of their 
former lands—too often taken by force or procured 
in fraud—will not contribute? It would be harsh to 
insinuate that covetous eyes have possibly been set 
on their remaining possessions, and extermination 
harbored as a means of ace omplishing it. As we 
know that our legislators and aine tenths of our peo- 
ple are actuated. by no such spirit, would it not be 
well to so regulate our future conduct in this matter 
as to exclude the possibility of so unfavorable an 
inference?” 

It will be observed that from 1851, piped the 
Indian country was invaded bya * vast st “am 
of emigri ation ilowing over the weste rn aie, 
to the Chivington massacre in 1865, the In- 
dians had been twice treated with for ces- 
sions of large portions of their possession, for 
privile ges of transit acrossthem, for roads and 
for military posts; that the treaty stipulations 
with them had been wholly disregarded by 
the population gathering in their country ; 
that the United States had failed to protect 
them,and that in the end they had been involved 
in a war dishonorable to the nation and dis- 
graceful to those who originated it. 

What was next to be done? A new treaty was 
to be made, in which the Indians were to accept 
new and lesser reservations, with new stipula- 
tions for support and protection. This was 
done in October, 1865, the Indians agreeing 


| to accept, in lieu of all, a reservation partly 


_ hunt on old hunting grounds. 


in southern Kansas and partly in the Indian 
territory. ‘The Indians were to reside and 
The treaty was 
amended in the Senate so as to exclude them 
from Kansas and the Indian territory, and left 
them absolutely without a home except the 
hunting privilege reserved in the treaty. 

In commenting upon this transaction the 
peace commission remark: 

** This transaction, if not illustrative of the manner 
in which Indian rights are secured by our legislators, 
may at least eall for greater vigilance in the future.’’ 

These treaties signed, all war ceased, and 
travel was secure on the plains. A treaty ren- 
dered nugatory by the Senate, and standing for 
nothing except possibly a pledge of friendship, 


| had accomplished what war could not, and Gen 


the facts, the war was something more than useless || 


and expensive—it was dishonorable to the nation 
and disgraceful to those who had originated it.” 


And having been enjoined by the act which 


instituted the commission ‘‘ to remove if pos- | 


sible the causes of complaint on the part of 
the Indians,’’ they say: 


“This would be no easy task. We have done the 
best. we could under the circumstances, but it is now 

rather late in the day to think of obliterating from 
he minds of the present generation the remembrance 
of wrong. Among civ ilized men war usually springs 
from a sense of injustice. The best possible way, then, 
to avoid w ar is to do no act of injustice. When we 
learn that the same rule holds good with Indi: ns, 
the chief difficulty is removed. But it is said, 

wars with them have been almost constant; 
we been uniformly unjust?’ We answer, unhesitat- 
ingly, * Yes!’ 
people have felt kindly toward them, and the legis- 
lation of Congress has always been conceived in the 


Ve are aware that the masses of our | 


‘Our | 
have | 


best intentions, but it has been erroneous in fuct or | 


perverted in execution. 


to Indian matters. This is adeplorable fact. Mem- 


Nobody pays any attention | 


bers of Congress understand the negro question, and | 


talk learnedly of finance and other problems of po- 
litical economy, but when the progress of settlement 
reaches the Indian’s home, 
sidered is, how best to get his lands. 
are obtained the Indian is lost sight of. 
missionary societies and benevolent associations have 
annually collected thousands of dollars from the char- 
itable, to be sent to Asia and Africa for purposes of 
civilizs ition, scarcely adollar is expended or athought 
bestowed on the civilization of Indians at our very 
doors. Isit because 
effert at civilization? Or 


When they 


3; it because our people, 


the only question con- 


While our | 


the Indians are not worth the | 


| ance of military men in the Indian country, 


| one will suffice for many. 


eral Sherman states that he was able to travel 
without escort to the most distant parts of his 
command. 

These tribes became involved again in war 
in the early part of 1867, and which concluded 
by treaties with the peace commission in the 
autumn of that year. This war, as that of 
1865, did not originate with the Indians, but 
was brought on by misconception of facts by the 
general in command. In concluding a narra- 
tive of the facts connected with its origin and 
progress the peace commission say : 


“Though this recital may prove tedious, it was 
thought necessary to guard the future against the 
errors of the past. We would not blunt the vigil 
but we 
would *varn them against the acts of the selfish and 
unprincipled who had to be watched as well as the 
Indians. The origin and pfogress of this war are 
repeated in nearly all Indian wars; the history of 
Nor would we be under 
stood as crying acensure of General Hancock for 
organizing theexpedition. He had just come to the 
department, and circumst: unces were ingeniously 
woven to deceive him. 


Thus began and ended the war of 1866 and 
1867, which involved the national Treasury in 
an expenditure of many million dollars, to say 
nothing ef the loss and misery consequent 
thereon. 

The institution of the peace commission in 
1867 was in the interests of a peace policy with 
the ‘‘hostile’’ tribes. Its immediate success 
was complete, and satisfied the expectations of 


| its most sanguine advocates. At its announce- 


ment the hostile tribes suspended hostilities, 
and generally indicated a desire to treat for 
terms of peace and friendship. 

During the latter part of 1867 and the fore 
part of 1868 treaties were concluded with these 
tribes, in harmony with the policy contemplated 
by Congress, they agreeing to go upon reser- 
vations to be set apart for theirefuture homes, 











and to receive the aid provided in the treaties 
for their relief, while acquiring the means of 
support in their new mode of life. 

Sull, Mr. President, the new policy has not 
Notwithstanding the auspicious 
beginning, we have*had repeated the conflicts 
of 1864 and 1865 and 1867, with their prodigal 
expenditure of treasure, their vicissitudes, and, 
i am pained to say, barbarities and cruelties. 

Let us see at whose door the fault of failure 


heen asuccess 
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chargeable in this instance; who has kept | 


where rea- 
onable expectations have been met and where 
not; whether the failure comes from the refusal 
of the Indians to comply with their treaty stip- 
ulations or whether now, as heretofore, in 1851, 
1861, ane 1866 the fault is elsewhere, or whether 
the fuilure results from the inherent difficulty of 
‘The act contemplated the set- 
ling apart of reservations for the homesof the 
Indians, to be sanctioned by Congress. The 
peace commission deseribed two reservations 
as suited to the uses of the Indians, and recom- 
mended that they be dedicated to that use by 
A portion of the tribes repaired to 
iese reservations and others were to follow. 
‘The treaties provided for by the act creating the 
commission stipulated for certain support in 
their new homes. Other support was to be 
given to aid their removal and temporary sub- 
istence. These reservations have not been set 
apart by Congress as contemplated, and as the 
Indians had good reason to expect, and they 
have no guarantee of the Government that they 
may not be dispossessed one day, and at the 
stance of those desiring these lands. 

ihe treaties, although ratified and in all re- 


and who broken treaty stipulations ; 


the pine stion. 


{ onpres 
t! 


ances 


|| in Montana the following winter. 


pects conformable to the requirements of the | 


uct, 
pecilically provided for, one branch of Con- 
gress has persistently refused to appropriate 
for. 
he case is this, the old case with aggra- 
ions and fresh provocations: the Indians, 


surances of new and permanent homes on | 


w reservations, with the promise of material 

d for support in their new mode of life, have 
elinquished their old possessions and means 
of support to find that they have the assurance 
of new possessions ard the specific provisions 
stipulated, flatly refused by one of the high 
contracting parties. Literally, therefore, they 
are without Country, or possession, or support, 
or the means of support. 

if they would return to their old possessions 
they are preoccupied and held by virtue of their 
part of the contract, and they, weak and im- 
potent, are turned over to their remedy against 
a powerful nation. If they would roam over 
their old hunting-grounds, pursue the chase to 
save themselves and children from starvation, 
an arbitrary military order proclaims them out- 
laws in the very territory where by the treaties 
it is stipulated for the purposes of the chase 
they may go. Starvation is inevitable in their 
uncertain and unauthorized new homes if they 
remain, and if they depart may be hunted and 
shot like beasts of prey. These Indians re- 
paired to these new reservations in the fall and 
winter of 1867, and were to be supported tempo- 
rarily, until the treaties were ratified and appro- 
priations made under them. General Sher- 
man in person reported to the proper com- 
mitiees of Congress that peace or war depended 
on keeping faith with them. Appropriations 
were required early in March, 1868. They were 
not made until July, and from March to July 
the Indians were without supplies from the 
Government. The Indian returned to his hunt- 
ing-grounds of necessity; the old conflict has 
been renewed, and your Army has been em- 
ployed in the pursuit of starving, famishing 
{udians whose vagrancy has been rendered 
inevitable by the injustice of the Government. 

Mr. President, to speak of the Indian war 


have not been executed, and annuities || 


on the frontier since 1868—of Washita and 
Piegan—is but to repeat the massacre of Chiv- 
ington, with all its horrors, save only the dis- 
gusting mutilations of the dead. 

These Indians were invited by the superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs to rendezvous near 
Fort Cobb to be subsisted. It is beyond ques- 
tion true that they were anxious to do so; but 
it is equally true that while these preparations 
were being made a campaign was organizing 
to march on these Indians in the direction of 
the Washita mountains. 

Under date of November 15, 1868, ‘Thomas 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| unnecessary and uncalled-for cruelty 


Murphy, superintendent of Indian affairs at | 


Topeka, writes to the Commissioner of Iadian 
Affairs ‘‘ that in all these military movements 
| fancy I see another Sand Creek massacre.’’ 
On the 29th, k. W. Wynkoop, Indian agent, 
en route to ort Cobb, under orders to congre- 
gate the Indians of his agency at Fort Cobb or 
vicinity, reports to the Commissioner: 

*“T have learned of five different columns of troops 
on the field whose objective point is the Washita 
river, the point to which I am directed to congre- 
gate the Indians of my agency. They will readtly 
respond to my call, but I most certainly refuse to 


again be the instrument of the murder of innocent 
women and children.” 

As was apprehended, the Indians were 
attacked at the Washita. ‘‘I know,’’ writes 
Wynkoop, ‘‘ that Black Kettle had proceeded 
to the point at which he was killed, with the 
understanding that it was the locality where 
all those Indians who were friendly were to 
assemble.”’ 

It was planned in October last by the mili- 
| tary authorities to ‘‘ strike’’ the Piegan Indians 
‘The inform: 

ation in their possession as to this tribe of 

Indians was communicated from General Sully, 
| superintendent of those Indians. He wrote in 
August: 

“My reasons for apprehending trouble are that 
war parties of Indians from the Powder river coun- 
try, the British possessions, and from Idaho and 
Washington Territories, frequently visit this Terri- 
tory and often commit depredations on the whites; 
the whites retaliate by killing any Indians they may 
chance to meet, sometimes in the most brutal and 
cowardly manner. I cannot now give you a detailed 
account of these hostile aeetings, which occur fre- 
quently. | f E ; : 

“There is a white element in this country which, 
from its rowdy and lawless character, cannot be 
excelled in any section; and the traffic in whisky 
with Indians in this Territory is carried on to an 
alarming extent. This frequently causes alterca- 
tions between whites and Indians, resulting often 
in bloodshed, and, as they occur in sections of the 
Territory where the civil authorities acknowledge 
themselves to be powerless to act, nothing but a 
military force can at present put a stop to it. The 
law-abiding citizens of Montana are anxious for 
peace and quiet with Indians, and would willingly 
| give any assistance in their power to aid the author- 
| ities to_earry out the laws if they were backed by 
| force. From reliable reports that I receive daily it 
| is a wonder to me that open war with the Indians 
has not broken out already; but as yet only several 
| skirmishes between Indians and soldiers and citi- 
zens have occurred. General De Trobriand, com- 
manding this district, has offered me every assistance 
in his power to enforce the laws; but, as you see, 
his force is very small to do much. I intend todo 
all I can to arrest some of the citizens who about ten 
days ago committed the cowardly murder of a harm- 
less old man, and a boy about fourteen years old, at 
Fort Benton. They were Piegans, (a part of the 
Blackfoot nation.) These Indians were shot in broad 
daylight in the streets of the town. I think I can 
arrest the murderers, but doubt very much if I can 
convict them in any court. Nothingcan be done to 
insure peace and order till there is a military force 
here strong enough to clear out the roughs and 
whisky-sellers in the country; but I will do ail Lean 
with the limited means in my power to prevent a 
war or any serious difficulties between the whites 
and Indians.” 


In a letter addressed to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army, on 21st October last, the 
| Lieutenant General, commanding the military 
division of the Missouri, says: 

“I think it would be the best plan to let me find 
out exactly where these Indians are going to spend 
the winter, and about the time of a good heavy snow 


I wiil send out a party and try and strike them. 
About the 15th of January they will be very help- 


| less,’’ &e. 
The blow was struck in February last, while 
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the Piegans were reported to have be 
with small-pox and * helpless.’ 
tendent Sully reports: 


“*Colonel Baker’s attack was a complete sup 
and the punishment he gave them was one... 
most severe lessons that Indians have yer iy 1 

“It is perhaps to be regretted, since it was. 
sary to punish a portion of the Piegans, that Man 
ain Chief’s band was not the band that suffers) 
refrain from making any comments on the coe 

I 


on the part 


en afilix te 


s 


uper 


the soldiers.” 


Mr. Pease, Indian agent, reports to Syn. 
‘ " 
intendent Sully: 

“Of the one hundred and seventy-three kijjeg 
the 23d thirty-three were men; of these fifteoy : 
were such as are called by them young or figh;; 
men; these were between the ages of twelve. 
thirty-seven: the remaining eighteen were betw.. 
the ages of thirty-seven and seventy; eight of ; 
latter were between the ages of sixty and se 
ninety were women—thirty-five between the ay. 
twelve and thirty-seven, and fifty-five between + 
ages of thirty-seven and seventy; the remaining {if 
were children, none older than twelve years. 4,, 
many of them in their mothers’ arms. Out of 
hundred and nineteen belonging to Red Horn’s ea) 
only forty-six survived; among them are nine youn 
men who escaped during the attack, and five wi 
were away hunting. The lives of eighteen wor. 
and nineteen children, (none of them more than ti, 
years of age,and the majority of them much youyer 
some of whom were wounded, were spared by thes 
diers. Red Horn himselfwas killed. At the time 
the attack this camp was suffering severely y 
small-pox, having bhadit among them fortwo month 
the average rate of deaths among them having he 
six daily.” : 


Venty 


W 


Thus began and ended the expedition againy 
the Piegan Indians. Here you have the ‘4 
prehension of trouble’’ of the superintendey; 
stated in August to the Department here. |), 
Indians commit ‘‘depredations,’’ and “t\y 
whites retaliate by killing any Indians they ma 
chance to meet, sometimes in the most brut: 
and cowardly manner.’’ Also a statement 
the fact that— 

_" There is a white element in this country whic! 
from its rowdy and lawless character, cannot be ex 
celled in any section; and the traffic in whisky wi 
Indians in this Territory isearried on to an alarwi 
extent.” 

And the further fact of murder by the whites 


“T intend to do all I can to arrest some of the 
izens who, about ten days ago, committed the cow 
ardly murder of aharmless old man, anda boy abo 
fourteen years old, at Fort Benton. They were Pi 
gans, (a part of the Blackfoot nation.)”’ 

And still further, that— 


** Nothing can be done to insure peace anid order 
till there is a military foree here strong enough | 
clear out the roughs and whishky-sellers in the coun 
try.’ 

Ilereupon it is ‘* planned ”’ at the headqua: 
ters in Chicago to strike the Piegan Indian 
in the following January, when ‘they will be 
very helpless.’’ 

What of the ‘‘ white element in this coun 
try,’’ whose ‘*‘ rowdy and lawless characte: 
cannot be excelled?’’ What of the ‘‘ citizens: 
who ‘‘committed the cowardly murder o! : 
harmless old man and boy, Piegans?”’ Wha 
of the ‘‘ whisky traflic with Indians, carried © 
to an alarming extent with the Indians?” 
What of the statement of Superintendent Sully, 
that ‘‘ nothing «an be done to insure peac 
and order till there is a military force here 
strong enough to clear out’’—not the Indians, 
but ‘‘ the roughs and whisky-sellers in the cou" 
try ;’’ the report of the existence of this des 
perate and lawless ‘‘white element,”’ thes: 
cowardly and brutal murders of ‘‘a harmles* 
old man and boy,’’ Indians? 

This alarming traffic in whisky with the |» 
dians seems to have made no impression «! 
Chicago. Apparently it was not taken 10! 
account at all, although these it was that ha’ 
created the disorder, and although these 1t wa- 
that demanded a military force strong enous 
to ‘clear out.’’ 

Mr. President, is it not a matter of surpris 
that anybody could suppose that here was + 
case of war against the Indians? Here was * 
law-defying population that needed to be taugl 
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ipremacy of the law and made obedient 
- command, Here was murder 


unpun- 
the murderers at large and detent. 
*murders,’’ *‘alterca 


and ‘‘thee ivil 


and 
. was tue cause Ot 


va lched.’? 
“hbigaasned, author 


ywerless. it was a simple and obvious 

of enforcement of the laws, and no case 
rate wet 

the interposition of the military, except to 


iin their execution. It was the duty of th 


authorities to ‘‘clear out the roughs and 
sky- sellers,”’ and the province of th Army 
aid hem in their efforts, if re quired so to do. 


What is being iacted on the plains, and 
it has been e nacted there since our popt tla- 
took forcible 


trv in 1851, has been in no proper sense 


} 
nis 
ndian 


possession of the 


ein ‘It has lacked the canse, the motive, and 
parties to constitute war in any just 
jonofwarasaremedy. Itlacks the 
; the nation is the aggressor; the 
progress of our civilization is irresistible 
as from the feeble and defenseless 
the scattered tribes they are no 
natch for us, and especially as they are within 
r limits ee jurisdiction, and may be prop- 
subjected to our civil power. There is 
one party, and that the nation, and its 
edies are properly through the laws, and 
by the sw rord. 


con- 
cause. 
motive, as 


: partie s, 


ndition of 
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Wha t we are witnessing on our border is a | 


t, perpetual hitherto in our history, a con- 

‘tof settlement with the native man, in which 

rmer demands the abdication of the latter. 

(his revolting spectacle of intolerant exclu- 

; been inexorable from the beginning. 

re is nowno further retreat for the Indian; 

med in on all sides on the plains, he must 

sected by our laws or perish by the sword. 

xeluded from civilized communities by au 

vise, illiberal, and “unjust public } olicy, his 
sits of person and his possessions disre- 

zarded by the populations that gather upon the 

tier, the Army is employed to ‘‘execute 

vengeance’’ on the Indian, whom the 

onal traditions pronounce indocile and 
urate, and for whose extinction the de- 

ds of an aggressive and eager border set- 

t clamor. One thing is demanded of 

tion and by the exigencies of the Indian, 

nd that is the substitution of civil authority 

the sword, of government for the Army. 

tablish a territorial government over and 





the three hundred thousand Indians that | 


remain of once powerful nations, with powers 
‘equate alike for protection and subjection, 
| the Indian problem is solved, and in a 
y consistent with the nation’s honor, inter- 
ests, and humanity. 


| j ; liey re wer ) i + > 
) this policy we were committed by the || promptitude and fidelity what was proposed 


tion of Congress in 1867, in the institution 
‘the peace commission, with power to select 
‘servations or districts of country, as and for 
he permanent home of the Indians, with 
suarantees for their protection and support, to 
ari them in the new mode of life contem- 


uted: 


"Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
ves of the United States of America in C ongress assem- 
ed, That the President of the United States be, and 
leis hereby, authorized to appoint a commission to 
consist oy three officers of the Army not below the 
ank of brigadier general, who, together with N. G. 
taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John B. 
ie srs ion, Chairman of the Committee of Indian 
\ffairs of the Senate, S. S. Tappan, and Jobn B. 
5 anborn, shall have power and authority to call to- 
other the chiefs and headmen of such bands or 
iribes of Indians as are now waging war against the 
United States or committing depredations upon the 


ple thereof, to ascertain the alleged reasons for | 


ielr acts of hostility, and in their discretion, under 
‘hedireetion of the P resident, to make and conclude 
With said bands or tribes such treaty stipulations, 
ibjeet to the action of the Senate, as may remove 
il just causes of complaint on their part, and at the 

nme sti ne establish security for person and property 
“ong the lines of railroad now being constructed to 
ue Pacific and other thoroughfares of travel to the 
Western Territories, and such as will most likely 
insure civilization for the Indians and peace and 
‘atety for the whites. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Tax and Tariff Bill—Mr. Winans 


“Sec. 2. And be it Surther enacted, That said com- 


missioners are required to examine and select a dis 

trict or districts of country having suflicient area to 
receive all the Indian tribes now occupying territors 
east of the Rocky mountains, not now peacefully 
residing on permanent reservations under treaty 
tipulations, to which the Government has th« 
ot occu] ation, or to which s we c 
obtain the right of oceu pation, vd in which distetat 
or districts there shall be suflicie on tillable or graz 

ing land to enable the saic ltribesr epentively tosup 

port themselves by agricultural and pestoral pursuits. 
Said district or districts, when so selected and the 
selection approved by Congress, shi Wl] be and remain 
permanent homes for said Indians to be located 
thereon; and no persons not members of said tribes 
shall ever be permitted to enter thereon without the 


right 
NNMissioners can 











permission of the tribes intcrested, except officers 
and employés of the United States: Provided, That 
the dis strict or districts shall be so located as not to 
interfere with travel on highways located by author- 
ity of the United States, nor with the route of the 
Northern Pacific railroad, the Union Pacific railroad, 


the Union Pacific railroad eastern division, or the 


proposed route of the Atlar intic and Pasifie railroad 
by the way of Albuquerqus 
The ‘* reservations * hao already been des- 


ignated by the authority of Congress, treaties 
also, alike by its authority, providing for their 
removal and support. <A general and lasting 
peace with the Indians awaits only the devel- 
opment of the policy contemplated by Congress 
in 1867, the execution of the treaties made by 
its authority. In the language of the peace 
commission : 


But onething then remains to be done with honor 
to the nation, and that is to select a district or dis- 
tricts of country, as indicated by Congress, on which 
all the tribes east of the Rocky mountains may be 
gathered. Tor cach district let a territorial govern- 
ment be established, with powersadapted tothe ends 
designed. The Governor should be a manof unques- 
tioned integrity and purity of character; he should 
be paid such salary as to place him abovetemptation; 
such police or military force should be authorized as 
would enable him to command respect and keep the 
peace; agriculture and manufactures should be in- 
troduced among them as rapidly as possible; schools 
should be established which the children should be 
required to attend; their barbarous dialectsshould be 
blotted out and the English language substituted. 
Congress 
other institutions of government suited to the condi- 
tion of the people. At first it may bea strong mili- 
tary government; let it be so if theught proper, and 
let offenders be tried by military law until civil courts 
would answer a better purpose. Let farmers and 
mechanics, millers and engineers, be employed and 
sent among them for purposes of instrue tion; then 
let us invite our benevolent societies and missionary 
associations tothis field of philanthropy nearer home. 
The object of greatest solicitude should be to breal: 
down tho prejudices of tribe among the Indians; 
to blot out the boundary lines which div ide them into 
distinct nations,and fuse them into one homogeneous 
mass. Uniformity of language will do this; nothing 
else will. As this work advances each head of the 
family should be encouraged to select and improve 
a homestead, Let the women betaught to weave, to 
sew,and to knit. Let polygamy be punished. Encour- 
age the building of dwellings, and theg: athe ring there 
of those comforts which endear the home.’ 





Our hesitation and neglect to execute with 


and stipulated for, and what the Indians had a 
right to expect, has given us two years of need- 
less, bloody, and costly conflict on the plains. 
General Sherman, himself a party in the nego- 
tiations with the Indians and afterward in com- 
mand of the Indian department, attributed 
the outbreak of 1868 to the failure of Congress 
promptly to make the needful appropriations to 
carry into effect the stipulations of the peace 
commission. The superintendent of Indian 
affairs, on the spot, in December reported: 

‘Had Congress at its last session appropriated 
sufficient funds to continue the feeding of these 
Indians last June I believe we could have keptthem 
at peace, ond that by this time they would have been 
quietly located on their new reservations, where we 
could control and manage them and gr vdually wean 
them from their wild and wandering life, andin doing 
which it would not have cost the Governmentas mach 
per year as it is now costing per month to fight them, 
and this course would have been far more humane 
and becoming a magnanimous and Christian na- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. President, consistent with the honor and 
faith of the nation, with the peace policy so 
auspiciously inaugurated by the executive ad- 
ministration, there can be no issue with the 

‘policy of the peace commission.’’ Most of 


GLOBE 


s may from time to time establish courts and | 
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all can such issue be raised by Congress in 
the face of its own record. Imay be ellowed 
to say that I fail to comprehend the grounds 
ot what I see stated as— 

‘The substantial difference between the prasent 
I idian policy which was carried out by the bill ot 

» House and the new polic y which is proposed to 
he set on foot by this peace commission.” 

Nor is this perplexity relieved as to the 
reason fra ‘‘difference’’ with the ** new peace 
policy «4 the peace commission’’ by the sub- 
sequent statement of one so competent to give 
advice, to state and explain a ‘‘ difference,” 
made in re ply to the anxious inquiry, ‘* What 
should be the action of the House on this whole 
subje cl 


‘I want to savy exactly this: the subject was so 
Vast in its col iseqt rences and of such great moment, 
involvi ing so many difficulties and such great con- 
troversies, that I did not desire, and I do not now 
desire, to take that ve ry great responsibility.” 


I must be allowed to say further, that the 
pertinency and force, to say nothing of theele- 
gance and comity of the following language in 
relation to the same subject of ‘* difference,”’ 


ermployed by another gentleman in the same 


i| gentleman from Illinois, 


| p ropri: itions, 


| that end. 


debate upon the subject of ** difference,’’ 
me not apparent: 


is to 


‘Then I would say in reply to the ones of tho 
Mr. Logan,] that I have 
the honor to be a me mber of the ¢ ‘omumittee on a 
and I understand that every memb. 
of that committee is most decidedly hostile to the 
amendments of the Senate, believing that they in- 
volve the deepest villainy of anything that has been 
before this House for a great many years.’’ 


In conclusion, Mr. 
peace;’’ and let 


President, ‘* Let us have 
us proclaim peace with the 
Indians, and let us do the deeds of peace to 
The Congress of 1867 contemplated 
a policy of peace; the President has been most 
solicitous to inaugurate an era of peace; the 
country, | am sure, is sickened at the shocking 
details of bloodshed, and appalled at the prod 
igal expenditure of treasure in inglorious, need 


| less, unjust conflict of arms with feeble and 


fugitive tribes. 
lt is but for Congress to do its duty, and we 
shall have peace on the frontiers. 


Tax and Tariff Bill. 





REMARKS OF HON. 


OF OHIO, 


J. WINANS, 


Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1870, 
(Hi. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WINANS. Mr. Speaker, this bill and 
the amendment abolish and reduce both in- 
ternal and external taxes, and if they become 
a law will afford substantial relief to the peo 
ple; wherefore I shall vote for both. But I 
cannot forbear to enter my solemn protes' 
against certain provisions of the amendmen: 


On the bill 


| and against the manner in which the amend- 


meut has been brought forward, considered, 


| and pressed to a vote. 


The amendment, for the most part, follows 


' the action of the Committee of the Whole on 


the late tariff bill, and fixes the duties on the 
items it embraces as low as the committee pu! 
them, and in some instances lower, which is 
well; but it makes exceptions, and in some 


| instances increases the bounties of the present 


law to manufacturers and monopolists. The 
Committee of the Whole reduced pig iron to 
$5 perton. The amendment raises it to 37. 
The amendment changes the character of 1 


| duty on steel and Bessemer steel rails from a 


valorem to specific, and increases the prote: 

tion. It changes, and I presume Eakensa “3, the 
duty on books from ad valorem to specific. I! 
increases duties on nickel. It places anthra 
cite coal (which is not fended from foreign 
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countries, and therefore needs‘ no protection) || 


and rough logs only on the free list. 

I object especially to an increase of the 
bounty on steel rails, the patent for the Besse- 
mer process of manufacturing which is under- 
stood to be owned by three persons only in 
this country, who are also interested in their 
manufacture, and one of whom is a member of 
this House. I object not only because I am 
opposed to giving bounties for manufactures 
generally, but also because [ am opposed to 
increasing the cost of railroads and to the con- 
equent increase of freights and passenger fares, 
which indirectly and permanently operate as a 
tax upon the people, and especially upon the 
agricultural and business interests of the coun- 
try, and because this particular bounty will tend 
to continue the construction of railroads with 
iron to the exclusion of steel rails, which are 
better. If this latter objection is well taken 
it may be found that those in whose interests 
the duties are increased have overreached them- 
selves and destroyed their market; and if so, I 
shall have no tears to shed. 

[ had prepared, and if permitted would have 
offered, amendments reducing pig iron to $5, 
striking out the clauses relating to steel rails, 
books, and nickel, leaving them to be taxed 
under the existing law, and adding coal of all 
kinds, lumber and timber, rough, hewed or 
sawed, and salt, to the free list. 

This amendment was introduced by my col- 
league, [Mr. Scnenck,] as he says, upon his 
own responsibility, and it was not in fact con- 
sidered by the Committee of Ways and Means ; 
but it is supported, and the means by which 
it is proposed to secure its adoption are sup- 
siete by the protectionists of the committee 
and on this floor; and if there has been no 
concert there is at least concurrence among 
protectionists to cut off amendments and secure 
the adoption of the measure as reported by my 
colleague. The amendment being offered and 
the previous question called, there was no sec- 
ond, and thereupon my colleague withdrew the 
amendment; and afterward, making an alter- 
ation of one day in the time when it should take 
effect, so as merely to change its identity, he 
offered it again, and again moving the previous 
question there was a second; and, under the 
rules, not only were amendments cut off, but 
no division or separate vote upon the several 
clauses could be had. 

I find no fault with the Speaker, whose rul- 
ings were just and proper; but the rules them- 
selves, which forbid division and aseparate vote, 
ought to be revised so as not to compel mem- 
bers to vote for what they abhor in order to 
secure preponderating good which they approve 
and desire. I will not discredit my colleague 
and those who have supported and acted with 
him by supposing they did not know the effect 
of their proceedings. On the contrary, he and 
they are not only presumed to have intended 
what has happened, and the consequences of 
the course pursued, but, by expressly insisting 
upon the previous question and the rules, he 
and they have practically avowed their determ- 
ination that there shall be no reduction of 
duties upon those great necessaries of life, 
coffee, tea, and sugar, unless the House will 
agree to pay increased bounties to a few manu- 
facturers of steel rails, books, and nickel, and 
continue to pay large bounties on pig iron, 
coal, lumber, and salt. 

I yield to the pressure, Mr. Speaker, and 
vote for the amendment; but I i it in the 
hope that the rules will be modified so that we 
may have the opportunity to vote as we would 
like to vote, ind that at the next session we 
may be able to revise the tariff generally, 
and purge it of the jobs which it now covers 
and provides for, making revenue the object, 
and asa but a necessary incident and 
resuit. 


| 





Naturalization—Mr. Aztell. 


Naturalization. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. B, AXTELL, | 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1870. 


The House having under consideration the bill (II. | 


R. No. 1399) to establish a uniform system of natu- 
ralization, and to regulate proceedings under the 


| same— 


Mr. AXTELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill seems to me to becum- 
bersome and calculated to embarrass and retard 
the candidate who seeks the great privilege of 
becoming an American citizen. The bill con- 


tains seventeen intricate and complicated sec- | 


tions, and would require the assistance of a 
careful lawyer to point out the numerous steps 
to be taken. It would also require a great 
deal of time in attendance upon court. 
candidate must first file a notice of application 
twenty days before commencement of term, 
and then remain in attendance upon court per- 
sonally, not by attorney, till his case can be 
heard. ‘This alone would debar most of the 
poor who depend for their support upon day 
labor from ever making the attempt to become 
citizens, and, allow me to suggest, this seems 
to be the object of the bill. 

The bill in allits sections treats the applicant 
as a defendant; in fact, as a criminal defend- 
ant. He is compelled to work his way over a 


invited to assist in retarding his progress, and 
are by the bill invited to attend court and op- 
pose his admission. 
this clause would be that the political party 
desiring to oppose and prevent the natural- 
ization of persons would employ an attorney 
to appear in all cases, file opposition, issue 
subpenas for absent witnesses, and by dilatory 


motions block the court and absolutely prevent | 
The true title of this bill would | 


admission. 
be, ‘‘An act to discourage immigration by pre- 
venting foreigners from becoming naturalized 
citizens.”’ 

The time of residence required before making 
application is three years. ‘This is all wrong. 
One year is abundant. ‘This isa bill of obsta- 
cles; our true policy is to introduce measures 
of encouragement. We desire that Europeans 
residing in our country should become citi- 
zens, not more for their good than our own. 
We are all of the same tribes and families ; we 
want no distinction in our society, no aliens, 
no foreigners, but all citizens and brethren. 
The right step was taken when soldiers and 
sailors who fought in our Army and in our 
Navy were thereupon admitted to be citizens. 
We shall take another right step when we allow 
all Europeans who come to reside permanently 
in our country to become citizens as a matter 
of right, irrespective of time or witnesses. We 
should invite them to do so, and fasten the 
doors wide open for their admission. 

The question of how soon they shall be 
admitted to the ballot-box is entirely separate 
and distinct, and should be left to the States to 
determine. Ifa Kuropean, not tainted by per- 
sonal crime, comes here on the run, jumps the 
ditch, and gets within our citadel, goes to the 
temple, and swears allegiance to our flag, he 
should at once be admitted to all the privileges 
of citizenship and defended as such against the 
worldin arms. He is no fugitive slave to bere- 
claimed by his master, no shivering and doubtful 
applicant for recognition ; but springs at once, 
full armed with all his rights, an American cit- 
izen! We have proclaimed the doctrine of the 
right of a man to himself, his right to renounce 
at any moment allegiance to one Government 
and to swear it to another; the right of expa- 
triation ; and whenever a war is fought in the 


' world for this principle, republicanism be- 


The | 


The practical result of | 
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comes universal. In view of these doctr: 
to prevent a fugitive from despotism heeon. 
ing a citizen is a crime. oa 

This bill not only practically prevent: 


3 immij 
: : . ection 
thirteen it denationalizes those who haye her, 


tofore obtained admission under former laws 
This section institutes upon mere informatio, 


| ofa United States districtattorney most oppress. 


ive and iniquitions proceedings against bo: 

men and women who may have in their noc. 
session certificates of naturalization alleged to 
have been fraudulently obtained. It not only 
brings them into court and makes them defen \ 
ants, but compels them to prove their inno 
cence. In view of this paragraph the bill woy|y 
bear another title, ‘* Prosecution made easy.” 
The United States district attorney compel: 
their attendance with their papers, both wome, 
and men—the old man who has the certif 
cate of the naturalization of his son, who hy 


gone to California ; the widow who keeps an) 


|| cherishes the papers of her dead husband 4 


|| she would his patent of nobility. 





| again is all wrong. 
rough and ruggedroad. All other persons are | 


| bill. 


| is divine, their will omnipotent. 





These persons are brought into court, ani 
the United States district attorney simply re 
quests them to prove ‘hat their papers 
genuine, and not obtained by any fraudulen: 
practices, or go to jail—this and nothing more! 
This section is simply infamous. The billals 
seeks to confine applications for naturalizatioy 
to the Federal courts as far as possible. This 
All courts having a sea 
and keeping records should be open for thi 
purpose, and their officers be required to per 
form all services necessary in these cases fre: 
of charge, and in the great cities certain day 


| in each month should be set apart by special 


order exclusively for the purpose of receiving 
and adopting citizens. 

The ballot-box has nothing to do with thi: 
Local laws and the vigilance and integ 
rity of local officers must conserve its purity. 
Laws framed here which treat the people as 
public enemies are mistakes. The people are 
greater and wiser and purer than the Govern 
ment. In our form of government their voic 
We frame 
such laws as they desire and dictate; we hold 
our seats for that and no other purpose. WV 
are the Representatives, not the masters. The 
people in their several Legislatures will enac 
laws to protect their persons, their property, 
and their ballot-boxes, and will elect good me: 
toenforce them. ‘They have not yet delegated 
this power either to us or to the Republican 
party. 

This bill also seeks to open our doors to all 
nations of the earth to become citizens; to 
Hindoos, Chinese, Mongols, Africans, and to 
all the islanders of the Pacific; a mistake and 
a vagary which would never have been thought 
of but for the accident of American slavery. 

Some good men think that because we en- 
force the doctrine of equal civil rights, con- 
sistency and principle compel us to adopt the 
doctrine of equal political privileges. This is 
neither logic nor morality. None should be 
taken into the national family who are no! 


| qualified by race and lineage to form a par! 


of our domestic life. We will protect their 


| civil rights; we will conserve our politica! 


privileges exclusive of them. Citizenship con: 
ferred upon the Chinese, for instance, would 
bring into the national family pagans. ‘Io con- 
fer upon them the ballot, which generally fol- 
lows as an incident to citizenship, would be to 
confer upon pagan idolaters the power in loca! 
ities where they were in excess of Europeans 
to substitute the brutalities of Juggernaut tor 
the religion of Christ ; to convert the churc! 
into a Josh house, and the school-room into * 
brothel, and all this infamy because our fore: 
fathers, by a blunder and an accident, permit 
ted negro slavery upon this continent ! 
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octrin, We are simply the new Kurope. The old |! this subject, to call the attention of the Senate |) here and recognize them as legitimate for action 
_— -er suffered slavery, nor could the new do so, || to that State. before the Senate. 1 promise to meet this 
r anygreat length of time. The condition of We have inthe State of Texas about one | 


American negrois anomalous. Heishere by 
sn wrong, and must be endured as one of 


, punishments which descend from fathers 
J 


hundred newspapers. Our population, it is 
known, is sparse, and that would argue, there- 
fore, that they are a reading people. 


| main- | 


question in no demagogical manner, but in a 
straightforward business view, looking to the 
great interests of the Government. That is my 
stand-point, whether popular or not. 





ner la children. But because we are compelled to || tain here to-day, Mr. President, that they are | I think it is for the interest of the nation at 
rmat ire him it does not follow that we must || not a set of cut-throats, who are to be taken || large that this franking privilege should not be 
fein o incorporate into out family the cannibal of by the throat and have their brains knocked out. repealed. | was amused at the illustration 
nst bor , South seas. Our forefathers wisely inserted || Nor are they of thet rebellious class of sub- || used by my distinguished friend, the chairman 
heir | e” in the naturalization laws. I am jects I have heard them spoken of as being. || of the committee, for whom the God of nature 
te villing to see it struck out unless the word We have a high-toned community there; we || has done so much, physically and in every 
sek an) Juropean be substituted in its place. Chi- have a reading class, and that fact I think is || sense of the word, in the course of his argu 
ideted suffrage would depopulate the Pacific || fully evident from the numberof papers they || ment. He invited us back to the days of our 
sie inn, States. lhe people of those States are a unit |) are reading in their own State; but notwith- || infancy, when there were, you may say, but 
ill would pon that point. I do not believe one intelli- standing that there is much talent and ability || half a dozen postmasters in the country, and 
Re ages vent man can be found on the Pacific coast || with the printing profession with us, I thinkit |! now the estimate as given by him is that we 
Seana’ ho favors Chinese suffrage. And I respect- || is much to be regretted that previous to the || have thirty-three thousand. [ am called upon 
See : uly submit that the opinion of an intelligent || war thet aching of nine tenths of it was directly || almost daily, mail after mail, by my constitu 
» certif ople, unanimously expressed, is not to be adverse to Republican principles, and thus it || ents to secure the establishment of other post 
wie i mored by Congress. lor my own part, Lam || is to-day; but by the free use and not abuse of || oflices; and thus the number is increasing 
eens an, ‘rank to say, 1 would prefer to relinquish my || the franking privilege | hope at an early day to || rapidly. But, as | listened to the able argument 
heat. cht as an elector and submit to a military || realize a great change. Itisnow rapidly going || of the chairman on that subject, it occurred to 
pos sovernment rather than share it with the Chi- || on. We send North for good seed. I want || me that I should be very much pleased to see 

art, and nese. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will |! such sent out from the Capitol broadcast, such || him now trying to get into a pair of pants that 
les e Jaid on the table. || as will subsist man; not only to be sown in the || his mother made for him when he was ten years 
ieee - cece sess ca || gardens and fields, but likewise in the brain, in || old. [Laughter.] I do not think the effort 
audulen: Franking Privilege. | the way of agricultural information as well as | would be a very successful one on his part, he 
17 more' o* s* || other. 5 having grown to some two hundred pounds, 
bill als SPEECH OF HON. J. W. FLANAGAN "hey want light. If I preferred darkness || and increasing in corpulency like ovr great 
alveets ad No. W. DIAN AAUAN, |) rather than light 1 would vote to abolish the || nation in postmasters. 

le. This OF TEXAS, franking privilege. But I am unqualifiedly for || ‘That illustrates this subject in my view very 
£ a sea Ix rue SENATE OF THE Unrrep Srates, education. I want education broadcast through- || clearly. What $10,000 would have done at 
for thi June 9, 1870 | outthe Union. I want to educate the boys and || that day $100,000 will not donow. When we 
d to per ee ere the little girls. Ll want to be educated myself. || declared our independence we were but some 
adie To lhe Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having || IT need education at this late day in my life. 


nder consideration the bill CH. R. No. 986) to abol- 
s) the franking privilege— 

Mr. FLANAGAN said: { 
Rn 


Mr. Prestpent: I desire briefly to meet this 


The masses, and all colors and conditions, who 
is it that does not desire education? 
I tell you if the franking privilege is repealed 


| my State will be cut off from many blessings 


three million people, and we now approximate 
to nearly forty millions, and the percentage 
of increase is going on in that rapid propor- 
tion. It is like counting the nails in the horse- 
shoe and doubling a few times, until you are 


juestion, not by special pleading, but on its | 
id intec merits. I did not expect the subject to come | 
$ purity. ip to-day ; and therefore, while I shall not go | 
eonle as to any elaborate discussion of it, I will pre- 


I . 
ople are ent the general issue to some extent. 


vith th 


that pertain to the franking privilege. If the 
Republican party is such a one as it has been 
represented to be to this nation; if it is a pro- 
gressive, enlightened, great party, as I think 
it is, then most assuredly it is important that 


lost in the magnitude of the sum. Thus I see 
the mighty future of this great nation, if our 
Government be perpetuated, as Lhope, in God's 
name, it may be. But to perpetuate it the doc 
trine with me is not to put out the lights, but 


Govern 1am in favor of the amendment proposed || that party while it has the control of this great || to improve, if you please, upon the great dis- 
eir voi y the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Draxe,] || lever should use it, and use it to the best ad- || covery which has enabled us to light up this 
fe fram and IT am then unqualifiedly opposed to the || vantage. ‘Therefore, being enabled to do so, || mighty building, the Capitol of the United 
we hi abolition of the franking privilege, which to || it should disseminate and promuigate its doc- || States, with gas. Let us go on making im 
ae me is indeed known asa great privilege. Why || trines, the actions pertaining to that party, and || provement upon improvement. 


lol oppose it? I am told by the chairman 
of the Post Office Committee, the distinguished 
Senator who has had this bill in charge, that 
there are serious abuses resulting from the 
franking privilege. I putin no special plea 


the laws which are enacted from day to day in i desire to be able atall times to be the 
the Congress of the United States. || instrument to send knowledge and information 

Is there anything transpiring here that Con- || to the great State of ‘Texas, which I have the 
gress are desirous of withholding from the || honor in part te represent. What can I say 
nation? If there be it would be very proper || for that State? I can say without boasting, 


vill ena 

property, 
s . 

‘ood me! 


lelegated 


publican there; | take it for granted that the fact is as | to vote for the abolition of the franking priv- because it is true, that there are ten million 
. he states. Sir, itis a question of great mag- || ilege. I want, however, our actions here to || head of cattle running upon those vast wild 
ors to al nitude. This is a mighty nation, and this priv- || be heralded throughout the country, and if we || prairies, and mules and horses almost without 
zens: ilege could not be otherwise than abused. It || do wrong let the people of the United States || number, and she now ranks any State in the 


is tor man to err. Perfection has not been 
reached. 

It is no doubt a plain, unmistakable fact that 
abuses are abroad. Will I be told, notwith- | 
standing that I am clearly of the opinion that 
this is the best Government known to man, 


that any of its departments are free from abuse? 


t 
, and to 
take and 
| thought 

slavery. 
e we en- 
hts, con- 
dopt the 


'| pass upon it. If we are enacting good laws 
| and inculcating wholesome doctrines, then | 

want the country to receive the benefits of 
| them; and if this franking privilege is cut off 
|| the documents never can reach the people. 
How do the missionary churches of the Uni- 
' ted States send missionaries to the heathen? 


Union in the number of cotton bales produced. 
The people there are all interested in the price 
of beef, if you please, and | want to give them 
the telegraphic dispatches, if necessary, show 

| ing them what the price 1s in New York and 
| elsewhere. I wart to give them all the facts 
connected with the history and progress of man ; 


This is Certainly not. Arrive atthe conclusion that all || The answer might be, by franking. Money is || to give them information on all subjects, and 
hould b abuses shall be wiped out, which should be if || provided and the gospel promulgated through- || in the cheapest possible manner. If it does 
are not practicable, I ask, where would youbegin? You || out the world abroad; this simply does the || cost the Government a considerable amount, 


‘| same at home to white and colored. 

Senators argue that because the other branch || 
of Congress have almost unanimously passed 
this bill, therefore we should pass it. ‘That is 
not an argument that is at all conclusive with 


would be at sea without a rudder or compass. 
Can you go into a gold mine that ever existed 
and dig large quantities of pure gold without 
alloy? Certainly not. Then, love your Gov- | 
ernment, and be truly thankful that the frank- | 


m a part 
ect their 
political 
ship con- 
e, would 


who is it that is prepared to say that the Gov- 
ernment is not abundantly able to pay it? 

Why, sir, the Government can pay with less 

| difficulty to-day the millions that are enumer- 

ated by my distinguished friend, the chairman 


To con: ing privilege is not more abused thanit is. But || me. Ispeak for myself, however, on this occa- || of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
rally fol- the question is, whether the benefitsarisingfrom || sion. It has been stated that there were but || Roads,thanitcould the thousands that he speaks 
uld be to the great system do not greatly outweigh and | seventeen votes against this measure in the || of in the years of our infancy as a nation. 
in local: eclipse, in toto, the abuses spoken of? Iam not || other House. That is no criterion for us to || Therefore, let us go on in our old course. Let 
ropeans cuthiciently aware of the facts; I have no data || go by. 1 have a very high opinion of the intel- || the intellect beimproved. Let information be 
naut for efore me to meet that question as I should || ligence, the capability, the earnestness, and the || spread abroad in every sense of the word. Our 


desire to meet it; but I go upon general prin- 


e church i 
ciples, 


m into a 





'| zeal for the good of the nation, in evtry sense 


people are a reading people, and I am ail 
| of the word, of the other House; but I must 


| anxiety that they should be enabled to have 


yur fore- Then, sir, I come home, if you please, to || judge upon this measure fur myself. I look || all the documents that emanate from the Con- 
permit my own State. at the facts when they are presented to me, || gress of the United States, or avything that 


! used here occasionally, and I avail myself of || and it is not my business to inquire whence 
tha . Fs ° . : . . ‘ 
the Opportunity now, in direct association with || they come. It is sufficient that I meet them 


| may come into the possessienef the represent- 
| atives of the people at large. 


| 
The name of Texas has been | 
i 


They are enti- 
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tled to all the information of this great day of 
nrogress in all the arts and sciences. 

' | know not whether the people in the State 
of Texas are for or against the franking privi- 
I take it for granted that they will be 
When they reflect 
upon it, I have no doubt that they will be, not- 
withstanding the potent argument of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. He 
says that not a single protest has come up to 
Congress against the abolition of this privi 
Why is that the case? Because the 
people are not learned on the subject, because 
they have not been informed upon it. 
party have been 
abolition of the privilege, and have gone around 
to obtain signatures to petitions in that direc- 
tion, just as A, B, or C approaches a Senator 
here asking him to secure him a position in 
some one olf the Departments. He comes up 


lege. 


with me on the subject. 


lege. 


One 1 
irging action in favor of the || 


Independence of Cuba—Mr. Banks. 


tled to any consideration, as, for instance, to 
the benefit of the franking privilege ? 
Mr. FLANAGAN. Yes, sir; lam 
that my friend is liberal, and thinks as I do. 
I say so most unequivocally. I meet the ques- 
tion without ceremony, and I am gratified that 
the Senator asked it. ‘* Come unto me all ye 
ends of the earth, and I will give you rest.”’ 
Whom does that exclude—Democrat, Repub- 
lican, Conservative, or any other name that you 
may invoke to give party power? It excludes 
none in a Christian spirit; all are free agents, 
and J throw my arms out wide, ready to receive 
all that wish to come. We desire the loss of 
none; our Government needs all, and it is the 


aware 


| duty of the Government to treat all kindly. 


| 


and talks very kindly to you and wants you to | 


sign a petition for him. It may be thata lady 
comes up and presents herself very affection- 
ately, as she would rather be treated than other- 


wise. She wants tomake an impression. You | 


do not wish to resist her. Jt is not your dis- 
position; it is not your practice. You will 
put your signature to any petition. You say, 
** Certainly; oh, yes, I will sign it;’’ and so 
you dispose of the case and get out of it. 

It is 


| sion; 


in this way that these petitions have || 


come up for the abolition of the tranking privi- 


lege. 
parties active in favor of the abolition, and they 
have obtained thousands of signatures, and thus 
they come here. But suppose there had been 
interested parties on the other side, those who 
were active and earnest in favor of retaining 


the franking privilege ; who is there here who | 


is prepared to say that there would not have 
been as large a proportion of American voters 
found on that side of the question? 
an open question with me, and | want to give 
the people an opportunity in the future to real- 
ze the blessings growing out of this great priv- 
ilege that they have been accustomed to here- 
and when the people shall have exam- 
ined the question, if they say ** Repeal,’’ so do 
1, but not until then. 

As a matter of course bad documents will 
occasionally get among the people under this 
privilege; but | am clearly of the opinion that 
if proper documents had been spread broad- 
cast throughout the South at the proper period 
previous to the war, the people thereby obtain- 
ing proper light on the subject of their rela- 
tions to the Government, the rebellion would 
pot have gone on as it did. Why, sir, before 
the war the Democracy had the people there 
better trained thau ever Robin Hood had his 
men, when the sound of the bugle was the 
order of the day ; and they responded to it like 
genii springing out of the earth. Democratic 
conventions were held, from a State conven- 
tion down to the various county and parish 
conventions, througbout the South, and for 
every office, from constable to Governor, the 
order of the day was to vote for whoever was 
nominated ; they cared not who he was. It was 
sufficient that he was the nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic party. The Democratic papers all said 
that the right of secession was unmistakable; 
that it was so understood by our forefathers— 
by Washington, Jefferson, and ail the great 
men who have adorned our history. The peo- 
ple really and sincerely believed that that was 
the trath, and upon that truth they built their 
houses; but the winds came and the rains de- 
scended, and they were swept away. They 
want information. They are not that bad class 
of people that many think them to be. They 
are us good as any the Lord ever created ; they 
wre a chivalrous people; they are a bold peo- 
ple. Approach them when you may 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does my honorable friend 
mean to say that the people of Texas are enti- 


totore; 





This is | 


Petitions have been carried around by | 





Mr. KELLOGG. Is it possible that my 
friend would allow any man who had in any 
manner directly or indirectly participated in 
the rebellion to reside in Texas? 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Certainly I would, as 
my friend would do; and I will give my reason 
for doing so. When they rebelled, they per- 
mitted me to remain there. They knew that 
I was opposed to them. 


with it, not from the first moment of my life. 
| want 
that L am as generous 
in my principles and purposes and action. I 


[ voted against seces- | 
| spoke against it; I never sympathized | 


want to dig around them and enlighten them | 
by good Republican documents, that | may be | 


able from time to time, if the God of mercy 
spares me, to distribute among them, so as to 


show them the error of their ways and try to | 


bring them back again and make them good 
citizens, as they had been previously. That is 
my doctrine on the subject. 

{ am as good a Republican as any 
be; but I do not jump up and kick 


man dare 
my heels 


together, and say that | wanttocut men’s throats || 


and all that kind of thing, to show that fact. I 


| prefer to do it kindly and by kind treatment. 


if | want to hitch a horse to a car | do not 
thrash him to make him do as I desire. i pet 
him; 1 call him by name; | rub him down a 


| bit, and try to make him do that which is easy 





for him and beneficial tome. Kind treatment 
is what 1 want toward the people of the South ; 
and he who desires anything else is mistaken 
inthenatureofman. ‘hesouthern men, treated 
kindly, will follow on after you as though they 
were mesmerized, but order them, and you can 
get a scuffle at any time. 

[ recollect an anecdote which shows the effect 


| of that very beautifully, which I read when a 


youth. It is an anecdote related of the great 
La Fayette, the social companion and adviser 
of Washington, he who fought for the liberty 
of this nation. He was in command of the 
national guards, who were stationed within 
about twelve miles of the great city of Paris. 


The soldiers came to the conclusion that they || 


had been badly treated, and that they would 
remonstrate againstit. ‘lo whom should they 
go? They went to their general. They loved 
him like a father. He had led them success- 
fully and in kindness. The matter passed on 
from time to time. 
to suppress the discontent. 
ever, the feeling became so strong that he could 
no longer manage it. Action, action upon the 
part of 'renchmen—and you know their char- 
acteristics—was the order of the day, and they 
made known their intentions to the general. 


He was able for a period | 
Ultimately, how- | 
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and leading them, that the beautiful result 
hat they were satisfied, and he brought ¢/ 
around iu the evening to just where 
started from in the morning, and all was I 
‘There is where I hope we shall get at a ye, 
early day in this great nation. We have ha 
allwrongforalongtime. Extravagant chare,. 
and assertions have been made North « 
South. Sir, l indorse what General Lea nn 
beforethe Reconstruction Committee. dos 
sympathize with any of his actions toward th , 
Government, far from it; 1 repudiate th, a. 
but he stated a fact before that commit 


+ 
Ll@e, a 


fact which this nation has atoned for and ro 


Was 
ie Ty 
th 1 

they nad 


mili, 


aig 


| sponded too to the tune of untold millions 


to assure them that I was at least as || 
'| well bred as they were ; 





because there is no estimate of the losses o 
the part of the confederacy, and the amoyy: 
of blood that was shed it is deplorable even t, 
contemplate. General Lee was called befors 
the Reconstruction Committee, and gaye hy). 
testimony, which I read. How did | see jj. 


testimony? Perhaps through the franking pris 


ilege. Some member of Congress may ha, 
sent itto me. I got it in the far-off West, 
Texas. General Lee was interrogated as to ti, 


cause of the war. Le said he was no politician, 
but he had no hesitancy in being able tor 

to the interrogatory, and his response was, | 

it was brought about by the politicians, No; 


(| and South. I indorsed the sentiment then, » 


I have no doubt of its truth now. He said tha: 
if the masses had been let alone they w 
not have thus acted. I am sure that they wou 
not have done so. ; 
Therefore, it seems to me to be clearly ¢ 
absolute duty of every man intrusted with th 
interests of his constituents in any and ever 
State of this great and glorious Union to edy 
cate them as far as possible. Let them knox 
the true metes and bounds of liberty ; let th: 
great principles on which this Government i 
founded be always held before them. If yo 
are prepared to say, Senators, that your a 
tions are not such as should go forth in th 


light, are not such that you should wish them 


| to be scrutinized, then vote for this bill. | 


prefer light. I shall, therefore, vote for any 
amendment to the bill, or 1 am willing to take 
the bill as it is and vote squarely against the 
abolition of the franking privilege. 


Independence of Cuba. 


|REPORT BY HON. N. P. BANKS, 


FROM THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 14,1870. 


Mr. Banks, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
made the following report: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
were referred the petition of H. G. Eastman 
and one hundred and fifty-four other citizens 


of Poughkeepsie, New York, presented by 
| Hon. Mr. Kercuam, December 7, 1869; the 


petition of citizens of Maryland, presented by 
Hon. Mr. Swann, December 9, 1869; the pe- 
tition of citizens of Pennsylvania, presented 
by Hon. Mr. Cessna, December 13, 1869; the 
petition of A. Oakey Hall, mayor of New York 


| city, and others, presented December 15, 1509; 


They said to him, ‘* We love you like a father; | 


we have never failed to obey you; but the time 
has come when we must set up for ourselves; 


we are going to Paris, and we will act for our- | 


selves.’ Said he, ‘‘ lf you will do it, certainly ; 
but I will still command you, however.’’ 
then raised a shout ‘‘ Long live La Fayette,”’ 
bounced on their horses,and the word was given, 
and away they went. In riding that twelve 
miles he so interested them by his kindness, 


they leading him instead of his commanding |: 


petition of citizens of Philadelphia, presented 


| by Hon. Mr. Ranpatit, Decem*er 20, 1869; 


petition of citizens of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
presented by Hon. Mr. Woopwarp, Decen- 
ber 20, 1869; petition of citizens of Hancocx 
county, Illinois, presented by Mr. Hawtr) 
January 12, 1870; petition of citizens of Kew 


|| tucky, presented by Hon. Mr. Knorr, Januar) 
They || 


12, 1870; petition of S. S. Hall, P. Preston. 
and sixty-eight others, presented by Hon. Mr 
Logan, January 26, 1870; petition of sixty 
four citizens of Illinois, presented by Hon. Mr. 
Farnswortu, February 11, 1870; petition o! 
sundry citizens of Tennessee, presented by 
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Mr. MaynarD, February 14, 1870; peti- 
of forty-one hundred and thirteen citi- 
‘ss nnsylvania, presented by Hon. Mr. 

- February 19, 1870, and many others, 
junting to seventy-two thousand three hun- 
id eighty: -four names, severally praying 
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Independence of Cuba—Mr. Banks. 


against oppression and for liberty. It does 


| not depend upon the consent otf Governments 


| or men. 


| ernment of 


ihe re cognition of belligerent rights on the || 


f the Cubans, or the acknowledgment of 
‘ind epe sndence of Cuba; and also a reso- 


of inquiry relative to recognizing the | 


‘werent rights of the Cubans, presented by 

- Mr. LoGaN ; a joint resolution in Agere 
‘he contest between the people Cuba 

i the Government of Spain, rote by 
jon, Mr. BANKS, February 16, 1870; a bill to 
pend the act entitled ‘* An act in addition to 
act for the punishment of certain crimes 
‘inst the United States, and to repeal the 
“ts therein mentioned,’’ presented by Hon. 
Vr, Hamitron, February 1870; a bill 
‘aking it a misdemeanor to fit out or equip 
ns of war, or to sell or furnish arms or mu- 
as of war, with intent that they shall be 
mploye bar in the service of any foreign prince 
State to commit hostilities against the peo- 

of any province, district, or colony who are 

a state of armed insurrection ag 


, 
ms 


| the interest of humanity; 


It would be criminal for 
| hand of the oppressor. 


| neutral. 


ainst such | 
jgn prince or State, and sroviding for the || 
I ’ 


feiture of such ship or vessel; a resolution | 


the senate of Maryland relative to the revo- 
ion in Cuba; petitions and resolutions of 
dges of Masons of Flora, Chicago, Spring- 
id, New Boston, Minonk, Jerseyville, Nau- 


, Chester, Washburn, and Delavan, in the | 


State of Illinois, in relation to the murder of 
‘izens and Masons in Cuba, presented by 
Hon. Mr. Locan, April 21, 1870; and joint 
lution to authorize the President of the 
nited States to submit propositions to the 
Spanish Government for a settlement of the 
ficulties in the island of Cuba by arbitration 
cl a sented by Hi Mr. Prosse 
otherwise, presented by Hon. Mr. Prosser, 
1870, have considered the several 
propositions referred to the committee, and 
tier mature deliberation thereupon report for 
he approval of the House the following: 
Joint resolution in relation to the contest between 
the people of Cuba and the Government of Spain. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
iat the President of the United States be, and 
reby is, authorized and instructed to declare and 
lintain a strictly impartial neutrality on the part 
{the Government of the United States in the con- 
now existing between the people of Cuba and 
tle Government of the kingdom of Spain. 


J ine 6, 





Si 0.2. And be it further resolved, That all provisions | 


the statute approved 20th of April, 1818, entitled 
“An act in addition to the act for the punishment 
{ certain crimes against the United States, and to 
repeal the acts therein mentioned,’’ shall be con- 


rued to apply equally to each of the parties in the || 


existing contest between the people 
‘wovernment of Spain. 


DEC, 


of Cuba and the 


ind re quested to remonstrate against the barbarous 
mi unhes in which the warin Cuba has been conducted, 
ind, if he shall deem it expedient, to solicit the 
cooperation of other Governments in such measures 
‘she may deem necessary to secure from both con- 
tending parties an observance of the 1] 
recognized by all civilized nations. 

= object of these resolutions is— 

To secure the recognition of an existing 
arme ied contest for liberty in Cuba: 

. The neutrality of the United States in 
hat contest: 

To place the Cubans upon an equal foot- 
ng g with the Spaniards i in regard to intercourse 
d a with the United States: 

To interpose the protest of the United 
ates against the barbarous manner in which 
‘war has been conducted. 
ltisa inisconception of fact to assume that 

y this action we grant belligerent rights to the 
Cubans. This Government has no power to 
reate, confer, or define the rights of belliger- 
is. That can be done by the “general consent 
' civilized Governments only. They are de- 
hued by the law of nations. 
observe them as the rule of the Christian world. 
he Cubans have an inalienable right to fight 


“ft 


er 





That the President is hereby authorized | 


aws of war | 


Weare Saal to | 





| world, defines the rights and duties of 


It is our duty to recognize the fact of 
the contest and maintain our neutrality. The 
Administration has already informed the Gov- 
Spain that the law of nations 
would justify our intervention in the contest in 
but intervention is 
the policy of personal, not of republican Gov- 
ernments. Impartial neutrality is our duty. 


If we cannot espouse 
the cause of liberty we ought, at least, to stand 
Without a recognition of the contest 
neutrality is impossible. When we recognize 
its existence and declare our neutrality, the law 
of nations, the enlightened code of the civilized 
neutral 
nations and applies to the contestants the law 


| of belligerents. ‘This is the action recom- 
mended. It is in the interest of peace. It 
localizes the war, restrains the power of the 


conqueror, protects the lives of the vanquished, 
shields non-combatants from the penalties of 
war, extends the authority of scene and 
substitutes for the rapine and murder of bar 
barous ages the restraints which are now every- 
where enforced by Christian nations. We 
believe this recognition to be consistent with 
our obligations to Spain, with the law of na- 
tions, the interests of humanity, the law of 
justice, and to be demanded by every consid- 
eration of private and public duty. 

The recognition of existing war in Cuba by 
the United States can give no just cause of 
offense to Spain. ‘The Spanish Government 
recognized the rebellion against the 
States sixty-five days after the first shot was 
fired against Fort Sumter, and before a single 


life had been sacrificed by the armed forces of 


the contesting parties. The United States 
made no protest against the Spanish proclam- 


us to strengthen the | 


United | 


ation, which several times described the rebels | 


as ‘* belligerents,’’ but 


‘* friendly action.’’ 


commended it as a 


Mexico, Chili, and Colombia have already 


recognized the Cubans as entitled to the rights 


of belligerents under the laws of war, without | 


protest on the part of Spain. Peru has recog- 
nized Cuba as an inde 2pendent State; yet Spain, 
so far from considering this action as cause of 
war, discontinued the war which she had long 
waged against Peru, claiming, even against the 
protest of Peru, that ‘ the war with that Power 


was ended,’’ and that Spain could not ‘‘be 
induced to recommence it.’’ (Kx. Doc., 160, 
page 51.) 

It is not to be assumed that the United 


States, which suffers from the contest in Cuba 
more than any other nation, can be deprived 
of rights which every other American State is 
at liberty to exercise, not only without disturb- 
ing its peace, but without protest or complaint 
on the part of Spain. 

It is not the province of this report to spec 
ulate upon the probable result of the contest 
in Cuba; but, after a careful survey of the sit 
uation, it will not be found to be more des- 
perate or doubtful, in the view of its enemies, 
than the American Revolution, as regarded by 
the best and firmest of its frie nds, Edmund 
Burke, nearly two years after the Declaration 
of Independence, when we had received, with 
two exceptions, the friendly recognition of every 
Kuropean Government. 


“The affairs of America,” said Mr. Burke, “seem 
to be drawing to a crisis. The Howes are at this time 
in possession of, or ableto awe, the whole middle 


coast of America, from Delaware to 
boundary of Maseachusetts bay; 
on the side of Canadais broken. 
open for the supply of the troops. The river Hudson 
opens a way into the heart of the provinces, and | 
nothing can in all pro b: ibility prevent an early and 
offensivecampaign. Whatthe Americans have done 
is, in their circumstances, truly astomshing; it is, 
indeed, infinitely more than Il expected from them 
But, having done so mueh tor some short time, I 
began to entertain an opinion that they m d 


the western 
the naval barrier 
A great tract is 


ight 


GLOBE 


| the 10th 


| under the control o f the Cubans. 


| ente, 


Ho. or Reps 


if stan 


is now, however, evident that they cannot 
ling armies in the tace. They are inferior 
ratibea. ven in num vers. There seem by the 
unts not to be aboveten or twelve thousand 
men at most in their grand army. The rest are 
militia, and not wonderfuily well composed or dis 
iplined. They decline a general engagement; pru 
dently enough, if their obj ethad been to make th 
wiarattend uponatreaty ot Lterms of subjection ;: 


nt 
1 
Ok 


hest ace 


gi 
but when they look further this willnot do. Anarmy 
thatis obliged at all timesa vid in all situations i 

decline an engagement may delay theirruin, but ear 
never defend their country.” — Bari *s Works, vo 

d, p. 125. 


The foll wing st 
lebruary ee the direction of the Committe: 
on Foreigi mm Affairs, and is now pre sented to the 
House in ve port of the resolutions which have 
been reported : 


atement was prepared in 


ORIGIN OF THE CONTEST. 

he present struggle for independence 
Cuba originated exclusively with the Cuban 
and in no manner, directly or indirectly, from 
the intervention of the people or Government 
of foreign States. Upon receiving telegraphic 
intelligence of the revolution of the 29th Sey 
tember, 1868, in Spain, they sought, by 
formal adhesion to the new Government of the 
mother country, to obtain an extension of their 
political rights. To preve nt an appeal to arm 
on the part of those distant from the capital 
still loy: I to Spain a large number of influen 
tial and weal Ithy Cubans endeavored to obtain 
from General Lersundi an assurance that the 
Cubans were not to be, as in former revolu 
tions, deprived of the privileges which the new 
Government was expect d to confer upon the 
Spanish nation. Their appeal, made to avoid 
bloodshed, insolently repelled, and all 
expectation that Cubans would participate in 
the advantages of the revolution was denied 
them. ‘They asked the privilege of popular 
meetings for the discussion of public questions 
and the measures best calculated to secure to 
the Cuban people the benefits of the advanced 
political creed which had been proclaimed by 
the revolutionary Government of Spain, but 
the Captain General decided that such meet 
ings were improper. ‘ 
said, ‘* were gaine od by debate, and sometimes 
the sacrifice of a few lives would save greater 
and more painful losses.’’ (Doe. 160, page —. ) 
His action received the approval of the Span 
ish ministry, and the warensued. It is of such 
events that revolutions are born, and from such 
seed sprung the present contest for liberty in 
Cuba. 

The people rose under Cespedes, at Yara, in 
October, 1868. A convention, of which Ces 
pedes was president, assembled at Guaimaro 
of April, 1869. <A constitution was 
adopted and officers of government elected 
‘The island was divided into four States, Ori- 
Camaguay, Las Villas, and Occidente. 
‘Three of them, which cover three quarters ot 
the territory, and contain a million of people, 
or two thirds of the pop ulation, are now mainly 
Each State 


was 


No convictions,’’ h: 


| has a civil government, and is subdivided into 


districts, prefectships, and sub-prefectships, 


| with officers chosen by the people. 


The Government thus improvised was not 
without legitimate popular foundation. Its 
elective constituencies were based upon long 


| existing, benevolent, secret associations, which 


i relentles 


paturaily attracted and faithfully represented 
that portion of the people who had been ex 
cluded from favor and power by the Spanis! 
authorities. Suchi impe riect sogmniaations oben 
represeni popular opinion better than the ordi 
nary elections of established political societies. 
[t is this fact, pe rhaps, which recently led C 
tain General de Rodas to bring those still ¢ ziet 
ing in Cuba under the harsh edicts of h 
s administration. 


*The references are to the pages of the correspond 


ence transmitted to the House by the Presi lent, 
March, 1870, Executive Document No. 169, except 
vghere other authorities are specified. 
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In these States there are civil governments, 
tribuns als of justice, churches, pub lie jor urnals, 

schools, post offices, institutions for the poor, 
— local administrations as permanent as can 
exist in time of revolution. With military 
passes the people move through the country 
with safety. They begin to manufacture arms 
and munitions of war. ‘Their industry is gen- 
erally uninterrupted. ‘They estimate the sur- 
plus industrial products of the last twent y-one 
months i in these three inde pe ndent States at ten 
or twelve million dollars 

They do not fortify and defend the towns 
because their possession would be useless, and 
their defense a senseless waste of the lives and 
property of their own people. The towns are 
without value to the Spaniards, exceptinname 
With a few exceptions, the cities are near the 
coast; and uponan island whose average breadth 

less than sixty-five miles the Spaniards can 
easily concentrate their whole force, by the aid 
of the navy, upon any fortified place. Such a 


war would be insanity for the Cubans. ‘That 
they avoid it is to them an honor and a guar- 
antee of success. The Cabans possess the 


The stre sngth 
is in the ir undisputed con- 
trol of the seas adjacent to the island, by 
means of which, with the aid of the United 
States, they occupy, without opposition from 
the Cubans, several of the principal towns of 
the interior. 


country and represent the 
of the Sp a 


pe op! eC. 


POPULATION. 

The population of Cuba, according to the 
latest Spanish authorities, is 1,230,000, which 
is divided as follows: 


White race: 





NDIX TO THE 


Creoles born in the island 550,000 

Spaniards born in Europe... 75,000 

floating population... 10,000 
Ked race: 

Natives of the island and Asiatics.. 15,000 
Black race: 

Free mulattoes............. 120,000 

ree blacks........ pcan <ubihbiaiien atm hagiies 88,000 

Slaves, (mulattoes and negroes 372,000 | 

OE a rcichiddetrlekadiitariancaisindedadeiabis 


1, 230,000 
The aumber of slaves stated is far below the 
actual truth. Their interest in reducing it is 
manifest. The number of blacks brought from 
Africa since the international treaty against the 
slave trade in 1817 exceeds six hundred thou- 
sand. ‘The British consul at Havana reported 
to the British Parliament that the importation 
for 1860 exceeded twenty-six thousand slaves. 
The actual population of Cuba, upon the esti- 
mate of the most intelligent of its people, 
exeeeds one million six hundred thousand 
souls, of whom between six and seven hundred 
thousand are slaves.} And of this population 
a million anda half, including nearly the whole 
of the Cuban people, are in sympathy with the 
contest for independence. 
EFFECT OF THK REVOLUTION UPON INSTITUTION 
OF SLAVERY. 

The Cuban eonstitution declares that ‘all 
inhabitants of the island are entirely free.’ 
An assembly of the people had previously pro- 
claimed, ‘ Slavery i is abolished.’’ The declar- 
ation of independence of October, 1868, ex- 
pressed their de sire for universal emancipation. 
The American consul general at Havana ap- 
pears to have made unsuccessful search for 
some declaration against emancipation, for he 
says in his dispatch to the Secretary of State, 
16th of September, 1869 : 

**It does not appear to me to be likely that any 
other copies than that Inow send of the constitu- 
tion, and those sent by Mr. La Reintre and Mr. Hall 
of the proclamations issued, can have been published 
here that are differently worded with reference to 
slavery ; for these, in the manner in which they have 
been procured, appear to have been designed for 


circulation on ‘the island rather than especially to 
be sent abroad,’’—Page 142. 


There is no probability of 


+Revus des Deux Mondes, 
page 433. 


rHE 


the immediate 


15th November, 1869, 
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abolition of slavery in Cuba by the Spanish 
Government. ‘The American consul general 
in Cuba says he does not find any expression 
of belief in official quarters that it would be 
practicable; and he dees not think Spain de- 
signs to treat the subject in that way. (Pages 
148 and 149.) The American minister at Mad- 
rid says the Spanish minister of State informed 
him that in this Cuban conflict the liberal 
leaders of Spain ‘‘ stood before the world as 
opposed to self-government, and resisting the 
abolition of slavery. (Page 119.) 

The Spanish colonial minister read a plan of 
government for Porto Rico to the Cortes 
November 24, 1869, after the dissolution by 
public decree of two commissions for reforms 
in that island, in consequence of disagreement 
upon the subjectof slavery, (pages 60 and 161, ) 
which declares that ‘‘ so long as slavery exists, 
all public discussion with regard to it is pro- 
hibited.’’ (Ps ige 162. ) 

The American minister, in a dispatch, 25th 
September, 1869, says a decree will soon be 
issued ‘‘ initiating’’ the abolition of slavery by 
giving freedom to all negroes born after the 
date of this decree. But even that is not yet 
issued. (Page 145.) 

The colonial minister has since declared to 
the Cortes that ‘‘ the Government would not 
bring forward any measure of reform for Cuba 
until the last bostile band was dispersed and 
the insurgents had lostallhope.’’ (Page 161 
General Prim said to General Sickles, 12th of 
August, that no human power could obtain 
from the Spanish pe ople the most insignificant 
concession while the rebellion maintained its 
footing. 

Sefior Bercerra, colonial minister, in_pro- 
posing a commission for reforms in Porto Rico, 
speaks of the discretion with which liberty 
should be accorded to persons whom it had 
been considered a crime to call humaa beings, 


and for whom labor had been a permanent sign | 


of servitude; and that such changes must 
receive serious and conscientious study. 

‘The more recent declarations made to the 
Cortes upon the subject of slavery recognize 
its existence for an indefinite period, and if 


| they should be approved, whichis improbable, 


would be accompanied by a corresponding 
extension of the slave trade. 

There is, therefore, no just ground for anti- 
cipating its abolition by the action of Spain 
until the Cubans are destroyed, and then only 
upon a plan which would perpetuate slavery 


rLOBE. 


cember 29, 1869, that if slave ry is aboli 


4ist Cona....2p Ses 


island. Mr. Sickles says, in a dj 


Porto Rico the Spanish party will } , 
motives to resist the independence o{ 
for with slavery abolished in Porto R 

would be little hope of perpetuating it in Cy) 
(Page 67.) The Cubans, on the contr 





| their own liberty by giving liberty to the 


| against her policy, revolting to the spi 


‘They believe,’’ says Mr. Hall, in a dj 
to Mr. Seward, November 18, 1869. 
while slavery exists there will he 
ment established Caba in which they, 
have a voice,’’ (page 71;) and the judgment, 
Spaniards and natives in Cuba is contirmed 
that of the Spanish provisional 
a echaltional danas, said Ge; neral Py 
to Mr. Sickles, August 21, 1869, * wi 
diately follo 
(Page 30.) 

The principles involved in this struggle, the; 
fore, are manifest. The people of Cuba fig): 
for— 

Independence of Spain; 

The right of self-government ; 

Religious liberty ; 

The abolition of slavery ; 

Universal suffrage ; 

The emancipation of industry and trade: 

The freedom of speech and the press; 

The rights of assembly and petition ; 

‘or general education ; and 

‘All other inalienable rights of the py 

They fight for the termination of Kur 
Governments on this continent. They tig 
against Spanish tyranny ; against monarch 
aristocratic, and pe penne government: aga 
dignities and titles; against the corrupt du; 
cation of offices ; against slavery and the 
trade ; and against the Governmentat Madi 
which, to use the language ef General P: 
‘‘in this contest stands before 
posed to self-government, and 
abolition of slavery.’’ It is to aid the Spa 
ish cause that Spain appeals to us, and 


nO Gy 


fovernime 


il im 


v the emancipation of the isla; 


land 





rid 


re sisting 


the we 


a aE 
the age and the theory and practice « 


American Government from 
that we protest. ‘The liberal sentiment ot 


its foundat 


'| civilized world upon this subject is expr 


| and the slave trade for three generations. The || 
| importation of slaves would continue long after || 


the birth of the first free child, whose advent 


is to be postponed until the surrender of the 
Cubans. And this is the plan of emancipation 
proposed by the liberal leaders of Spain. 

The American consul at Matanzas, in a dis- 
patch to the Secretary of State, November 

8, 1869, says that the Cubans claim that the 
African slave trade will only definitely cease 
with the unconditional abolition of slavery M 
the island. (Hall to Seward, page 71.) Of 
slave population, numbering six or seven a 


| dred thousand, two hundred thousand speak 


| to Mr. Sickles, 


| istration. 


only the languages of the tribes of Africa. 

The Government can do nothing in the way 
of enfranchisement for Cuba, said Mr. Layard 
December 29, 1869, while the 
rebellion is flagrant, without alienating the 
‘* Spanish party’’ in the island. The ‘* Span- 
ish party’’ is described by Mr. Sickles as a por- 
tion of the slaveholders, who are the most 
influential partisans of the home Government, 
and the persons employed in the colonial admin- 
(Page 67.) Emancipation of slaves 
cannot be separated from other questions now 
paramount, said General Prim to the American 
minister. (Page 26.) 

The maintenance of slavery seems, therefore, 
to be one of the chief motives of *‘the Spanish 
party ”’ 


for resisting the independence of the | 


| army, 2,600 marines, 1.371 rec 


of Gener: ul Prim, by two iron-clads, four ing 


by Mr. Laboulaye in his introduction to B 
schli’s Code of International Law. ‘Spa 
cannot be permitted,’’ he says, ‘‘ to invad 
Africa with war and pillage to the injury of tl 
whole world, in order that she may 
unhappy blacks and send them to die in Cuba 
She ought not to be allowed, in pursuit of her 
abject interests, to disregard the rights of the 
whole human race.’’ (Bluntschli’s Code ot 
International Law. introduction, page Li. 
'ME SPANISH WAR FORCES IN CUBA. 

In October, 1868, there were 19,760 Spanish 
soldiers in Cuba. General Prim stated to th 
Spanish Cortes, 30th November, 186°, that 
Spain had sent 20,966 troops of the regu! 
eXis 
ing regiments, and 9,563 volunteers—a total o! 
34, 500 men, to reénforce the army and na 
of Spain. The American consul at Havan 
reports to this Government, June 4, 1869, that 
volunteers have been organized from the Spa 
ish residents in Cuba, numbering about 30,000. 

There were, in October, 1868, fourteen ™ 
of war in Cuban waters, mounting 128 gunsand 
manned by 15,000 men. 


steal some 


ruits for 





This sea force has 
been strengthened, according to the declarat 
ates, eight war steamers of large tonnage, ! 
war brigs, fourteen war ships, manned by 15,0 


sailors, and thirty gun-boats, mounting one 100- 


| pound Parrott gun each, which were built an 


' number from 90,000 to 


| 
| 
j 
| 


manned in the United States. The Spanisi 
forces employed in Cuba since October, 150°; 
100,000 men, of al 


arms. The Spanish authorities estimate their 


force at 107,400 men. 
Vast quantities of war stores have been trans: 
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rom New Yorkto Cuba; 
‘tracts are said to have been n rade at 
vow York for the further delivery of munitions 
of S700,000. 


jfrom Spal inand f 





rto the amount 

neral Prim asked the attention of the 
ignificant movement of this 

. mass of men and munitions of war, 

“+h would have tested, he said, the 


strength 
it, however peaceful or pow- 





. Cubans had at Yara, October 11, 1868, 
Pa n: 4,000 the 12th of Oct 

mber; and 12,000 in December. ‘They 
-o now 10,000 well-armed men. ‘There are 
000 enrolled and drilled, but adaioannirs arm 
— a supply of arms they can 
wo hundr dth usand 


ober; 9.700 in 


| blacks—men of the country fighting for 
MILITARY OPERATION 
hostile forces have not forgotten the 
r which they were organized. Trom 
jeclaration of Cuban independe nce at Yara 
this hour there has not been a week, sc wr? 
y, WI h has not been marked in the cal- 
iar of war by fierce and Siailis contests. 
revolution presents a more constant and 
ermined struggle. Although the Cubans 
undisciplined and unaccustomed to the 
‘arms, of which in the beginning they 
| few or none, and their enemy was com- 
f the best troops of the army and navy 
in the military posts 
he island had been supplied by the resident 
niards organized as volunteers, the Cubans 
their 


Spain, whose places 


} 


have been r ady to meet 


theless 


in skirmish, combat, or battle, and have 
wn themselves as bravein attack as defense. 

rd of two hundred skirmisbes, combats, 
igements, and hattles, occurring from the 


1e defeat of Puello 
which terminated the cam- 
a of December, 1869, and January, 1870, 
in honorable distinction to the 
he Cubans for independence that would in 
) wise diseredit a people long accustomed to 
government or trained to the use of arms. 
lt is unnecessary, for the purposes we have 
view, to advantages 
ned by Spaniards or Cubans in these con- 
ly-repeated hostile encounters. ‘The record 
presen ted as indis; puta ible proof of thelong- 
inued existence of civil war in Cuba; but 
ve recall the incidents of the campai 
past winter, in which, after exhaustive 
tions by the Spanish Government and 
confident assurances of the speedy 
the war, her 
llo and Goyeneche, in a concerted cam- 
gn under Valmaseda, were both defeated, 
‘former with the loss of thirteen hundred 
out of twenty-seven hundred men, as evidence 
the spirit and capacity of the Cubans for 
uecessful war. The Spanish campaign in 
Vaba has thus far failed, kk] 


ih ( f October, 1868, to t} 
Govyenecne, 


stiri » 
Su! uel 


speculate upon the 


+ 
e most 


aa ant ru ae > > : 
mination of best renerals, 





writes Mr. Sickle 
rom Madrid to the Secretary of State. * heir 
‘reat reliance is now on the gun-boats from 
the United States.’’ (Page 66.) 

od WHAT HAS BEEN TIE RESULT ? 

hese conflicts have had various results, the 


exact truth of which cannot be ascertain¢ nor 


3 it 


necessary for our purpose—which is to 
conside r the present condition of the dana as 
in ace or war. ‘lhe oflicial reports of the 
Spanish Government state that 16,980 Cubans 
have been killed in action, 9,113 wounded, 
~,092 prisoners captured, and that 16,500 have 


surrendered and received pardon, making a || 


total of 
hese 

zerated, 

An official report of the Captain General states 
that the Spanish army lost 14,000 men in 1869 
by disease and battle. (Page 169.) 


44,685 


5 men lost to the Cuban cause. 
statements are doubtless greatly exag- 
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ymmunications the 
1ave reported their principal actions 
only. Inthe early part of the war the peop! 

rallied for a fight, 
heat: 
they might have sustained. It is not possible, 


¢ Y fart , 
tO imperiec ¢ 


and 
leaving no means of estimating the losses 
fore, to give an exact estimate of their 


the re 
loss in the numerous conilicts in which they 
have been engaged; but it is not doubted that 





it has been very great 
Such warlike organizations, preparations, 
conflicts, losses of men, and destru ction of 


property are wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of ‘*a mere civil commotion,’’ as it has been 
. domestic 
disturbance,’’ as it has been represented by 
Spain. The facts, taken by themselves, and 
I] when their inevitable cor 


} 





t} more 
Stlil more 


sequences 
are consider are absolute proofs of pro 


I 
I 
tracted, barbarous, and bloody war. 


IY PAIN AND 


STATES, AND IS SO INTENDED BY CUBA 





my } t 
Lhe documents 
Representatives ri 


Opanisn, Ameri 


ae ; 
transmitted to the House of 
cognize, on the part of the 
} ’ ’ ‘ , ‘ 
can, and Cuban Governments, 


> pecretary OF State 











a condition of war. Th 
says, in a letter to the Spa 
17, 1869, that a port 
have been in arms against the Government of 
Spain for m x months. (Pag 

The proclamation of 

dated July 8, 1869, declares that the war of 
insurrection against Spain demands speedy and 
exemplary punishment, and decrees the pen- 


| } 
vno may ve capt 


nish minis 


ion of the people of C ab: 






} 
1Ore than s! ea BO.) 


the Captain General, 


: = ’ 
alty of death upon tho 


A proclamation from the Cuban seeretary 
of State, May 4, — published by the Span- 
‘ds, declares that ‘‘from this time forward 
liberties are ¢ hat deat their widest 
ubject power ‘ver, to the state . war 


sense, 
in which 
pt i slic noy v1 ; 
rhe S spanis h minister of State says, in reply 
to the American minister at Madrid, 11th of 
October, 1869, that if they have not realized 
their desire to mitigate the horrors of war, it is 
owing to the conduct of their enemies, who 
have so much contributed to prolong the insur- 
rection; but that mercy and humanity have 
been generally recommended in the conduct 
of the war. 

The American consul general at Havana 
nforms the Secretary of State, June 4, 1869 
Spanish residents, dissatisfied with the 
soaiheses of the war, are — to take the 
management of affairs into their own hands. 
‘*They contribute,’’ he says, er to the 
support of the war, by money and | 
as volunteer: 
(Page 190.) 

The American consul at Santiago de Cuba 
forms tk ie Secretary of State, June 19, 1869, 





y serv ic e 
to see the war ‘ended.’ 


, 3 ’ 
, anda sire 





the Spanish Government applies the most 
igorous and barbarous laws, which have made 
it a war of extermination, sLocking to every 
civilized nation. (Page 98.) 

Count Valmaseda issued April 4, 
1869, which declares that there is no longer a 
place for ne utrality ; that those who were not 
for him were against him; and that his soldiers 
might know how to distinguish them, they were 

called upon to observe the orders they. them- 
| selves carried: 


| 1. Every man, from the age of fifteen years 
| upward, found away from his habitation, who 
does not prove a justified motive therefor, will 
be shot. 
| 2. Every habitation unoccupied will be 
burned by the troop 
3. mee habitation from 
float a white flag, as a 
desire peace, will be reduced toashes. (Page 83 
The Secretary of State, May 19, is instructed 
by the President st, in the most forci- 
\| ble manner, as ich a mode of warfare, 
ij and demands having a right to 





which does not 


to prote 


1inst 
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hs 
LN ai 


rs 
> 
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persons 


signal that its occupants 
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( laim the prot ection of the United States shal! 
t be sacrificed or inj ured in the 

hostilities upon this basis. In a note to th 

American minister at Madrid, May 11, 1869, 


conduct ol 


the > Secretary of State protests against il 
‘infamous proclamat ion’ of Valmaseda, ( pag: 
84;) and he is instructed, (10th of Augus 


186%, ) sole mnily to protest, in the name of th 
President, against carrying on the war 
in this barbarous way. (Page 104.) 
‘The American minister at Madrid remin 

the Spanish minister of State that this Govern 
ment had before remonstrate: 1 against 
proclamations of the ¢ apt vin Ger neral of Cuba 
that threaten a mode of warfare at variance 

with the recognized customs of civilized na 
tions; and he protests with all solemnity, in 


the name of the President of the United States. 


against the deplorable excesses — have 
thus far characterized the war in Cuba, and 


insists, in the name of humanity, while hos 
ilities are prolons red, that the war shall be 
conducted in a manner more in accordance 
with the humane and Christian sentiment o! 
the age. lor nearly a year, he s ays, the insu 
gents have maintained themselves against a 
the forces which Spain and the Catalan volun- 
teers have been able to put into the field again 
them. In the judgment of the President, in 
e whole eivilized world will coincide. 
1e a come, he says, when this struggle 


which t] 
he it il 
should be carried on in a more humane way 
‘To shoot saan of war simply because they 
are taken with arms in their hands is 
accordance with the custom of the Christian 
world. We have a right on our pari to insist 
that Spain shall carry on this war hereafter in 
a Manner more in accordance with the humane 
and ae sentiments of the age. Pages 
105 and 106. 

General P; rim, at anot 
leagues did not 
rying on a war 


her time, said his col 
realize the difficulties of car 
in America. (Mr. Sickles to 
Mr. Fish, 16th August, page 25.) It is al 

known that Captain General Dulce sent two 
commissions, under flag of truce, to Cespedes 
president and general-in-chief, to negotiate for 
a cessation of hostilities; which commission 
passed through the lines and held conterence 


} 


with him. (VPage 170.) 
IT IS CALLED “CIVIL WAR’’ BY SPAIN ANDT UNITED 
STATES. 
The Spanish minister said to Mr. Siekl 


August, 1869, that ‘‘in face of ¢3 
had been impossible toc arry out the reform 
cminil 1 Cuba. (Page 20.) The correspond 
ence transmitted to the House states th: h 
President, June 29, 1869, tendered the good 
ofiices of the United States to the Govern 
at Madrid, 
close the ‘* civil war 
of Cuba. (Page 15.) 
The term * 
says, was used advisedly 
condition of the con.est which could not 


for the purpose of bringing to 
, now raging ith 
civil war,’’ the Secretary of State 


in recognition of a 


much 

longer justify withholding the rights of belliger 

ents from the revolutionary party. (Page 16. 

The Secretary of State, in a dispatch to the 

Spanish minister, October 13, 1869, says that 
the ‘‘ civil war’’ in Cuba has continued 


year, a. after battle has been fought, th: 

sands of lives have been and the 
result is still in suspense; and the minister i 
reminded of the frequency with which, in the 
interest of humanity, he has been obliged t 
remonstrate against the atrocities and crueltie 
which have attended the conflict in Cuba for 
the last year. The principle of neutrality ha 
controlled the piddaalienh of the administra 
tion, he says, | 


sacrificed, 


with regard to the war in Cuba; 
but he cannot admit the indefinite protraction 
of a conflict such as has existed for the past 
year in that island—a conflict marked with 
cruelties, destruction, and devastation without 


parallel modern civilized warfare. (Page 
i 137.) 
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ibe American minister writes to Mr. Fish, 
september 19, 186, that he has been ass ired 
sident of the Cortes that among the 
fir bjects brought before that body will be 

e cruel and vindictive manner in which the 

in Caba is prosecuted. Captain General 

ha also expressed to him his abhorrence 

he treatment of prisoners of war and other 
iptives in Cuba. (Page 139. ) 

lle informs the Secretary of State that he 

id expressed the hope that the Spanish Gov- 

nment had taken measures to prevent those 
had hith- 
o marked the progress of the war; and that 
he sufferers in these outrages were not Cuban 

irgents only, but Americans, and in many 

tances persous entirely innocent of any par- 
in the insurrection. He suggested 
to General Prim that the adoption of the system 
of cartel, and the treatment of prisoners accord- 
ing to the rules of ordinary warfare, would at 
once divest the war of its savage character. 
(Page 145.) 

‘The Spanish colonial minister informed the 
Cortes, October 6, 1869, that the Government 
would adopt necessary measures to cause the 
uppression of the insurrection in Cuba to pro- 
ceed in accordance with the forms of ** regular 


'y the pre 


marbarous and cruel executions that 


‘ 


hicipation 


wartar (Page 161.) 
VAT INTEREST HAVE THE UNITED STATES IN THIS 
PRUGGLE? 
(he immediate proximity of Cuba to the 


united States gives to these grave events an 
mportance which cannot be fully appreciated 


yy any other State, European or American. The | 


Spanish Government seeks here the reénforce- 
ment of its navy, its war supplies, the repair 
of its war vessels, and through the public jour- 
nals a defense for the harsh measures adopted 
to maintain its sovereignty. ‘The Cubans ap- 
peal to our people for sympathy and support in 
their unequal struggle for liberty and independ- 
lhe Cuban guestion becomes, therefore, 
an American question, and the Government of 
the United States is constantly compelled to 
nterfere in behalf of its citizens against the 
unjust decrees of the authorities and people of 
Spain, and for the protection of the lives of 
innocent and unoffending Americans, as well as 
to excuse by argument the almost universal 
sympathy which is felt and in part expressed 
bythe American people for the cause of liberty 
in Cuba. Mr. Martos said to Mr. Sickles that 
the welfare of Cuba ‘‘ was more important to 
the United States than to the mother country.’’ 
(Page 61.) We cannot recall all the cases in 
which the intervention of this Government has 
been demanded for the protection of American 
citizens and American interests. 

lhe consul general at Santiago de Cuba 
informs the Secretary of State, June 19, 1869, 
that a native of New Orleans and two natural 
ized American citizens, part of the expedition 
of the steamer Perrit,taken prisonersat Ramon, 
were publicly shot, without trial, at Santiago 
de Cuba. (Page 97.) 

Speakman, a native of Pennsylvania, a 
pertectly innocent man, was cruelly murdered 
‘*after the formality of a trial,’’ the Secretary 
of State says, ‘* that amounted only toa farce.’’ 
Many others have been executed under circum- 
stances of equal barbarity. The bratal butchery 
of Greenwald, because he was thought to be 
an American, and the treatment his dead body 
received from the authorities at Havana, as well 
as the attempted assassination of other Ameri- 


can citizens who were his companions, is too | 


recent to require a detailed statement. 

The consul general at Havana transmits to 
the Assistant Secretary of State, August 21, 
1869, an account of the recent murder of prom- 
inent citizens of Santiago de Cuba with their 
friends and attendants, twenty in all, by order, 
it is stated, of a subordinate officer of the 
Spanish army while being conveyed as polit- 
ical prisoners to the headquarters of Count 
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Valmaseda, the commander-in-chief ofthe east 
ern department of the island. (Page 121.) 


Che officers of our Government report that | 
the treatment of the patriots by the Spaniards | 
but it | 
appears that their ferocity is chiefly felt by | 


applies both to Cubans and foreigners ; 


Americans, 
Admiral Hoff, who was sent by the Presi- 


dent to Cuba with a vessel of war to investigate 


the case of Speakman, reports that Great Brit- 
ain’s laws of citizenship had enabled her to 
obtain from Spain the entire revocation of the 


proclamation of the 24th March, 1869, which 


| fact seemed to be known and observed by the | 
| Spaniards throughout the island, and gave || 


British subjects greater consideration when 
captured or wrecked upon the Cuban coast. 
(Page 103.) 


The Secretary of State instructs the Amer- | 


ican minister at Madrid to call the attention 


of the Spanish Government to the report of | 


Admiral Hoff, and to say that *‘ we shall expect 


citizens of the United States to be treated with | 
| as much consideration, and to enjoy as broad | 


rights as the citizens of any other country.” 
(Page 104.) 
The President stated in his late annual mes 


| sage that a schooner of the United States had 
been arrested on the high seas by a Spanish | 


frigate, and two passengers taken from it were 
carried as prisoners to Cuba. ‘The Govern- 
ment protested against the act. and the men 
were released. ‘The Captain General of Cuba 
subsequently (July 7) issued a proclamation 
authorizing search of neutral vessels on the 
high seas. After remonstrance by the Amer- 
ican Government the proclamation was modi- 
fied by limiting the Spanish cruisers to the 
rights conferred by the treaty of 1795; and 
after further remonstrance this proclamation 
appears to have been withdrawn. (Message, 
1869, page 8. ) 

he Captain General, (Dulce,) 24th March, 
1869, issued a proclamation declaring that all 
vessels captured in Spanish waters, on the high 
seas, or near to the island, having on board 
nen, arms, or effects that could in any manner 


be used to promote the insurrection, should be || 
treated as pirates; and all such persons, with- || out revision of Government, are null and void; 
| and that all individuals, merchants, broke: 
| presidents, and directors of corporations v 
'| lating this decree would be subject to punis 


out regard to their number, should be imme- 
diately executed. 

The Secretary of State, April 8, 1869, in- 
formed the Spanish minister that the United 


States claimed the right of carrying to the | 
| enemies of Spain, whether Spanish subjects, 


or citizens of other countries, merchandise not 
contraband of war, and articles contraband of 
war, subject to the right only of capture by 
Spain, and could not consent to the punish- 
ment of any American citizen for the exercise 
of this privilege, secured to him by the law of 
nations and by treaties. (Page 75.) 

The Captain General, Cabalero de Rodas, 
upon this protest, issued a decree, July 7, in 
substitution for that of March 24, and three 
other decrees of prior date, substantially re- 
affirming their provisions, and expressing the 


| hope that it would be satisfactory to the Gov- 


ernment of the United States. 

The Secretary of State informs the Spanish 
minister, July 16, that this decree (7th July) 
assumes powers and rights over the trade and 
commerce of other peoples inconsistent witha 
state of peace, and to which the United States 
can only be expected to allow their vessels to 
be subjected when Spain avows herself to be 
in a state of war, or shall be manifestly exer- 
cising the rights conceded only to belligerents 
in time of war, and the Spanish minister is 
informed that the continuance of this decree 
will be regarded by the United States as a 
recognition by Spain of a state of war with 
Cuba. And the Secretary of State desires to 
know whether the ‘insurrection which the 
United States have hitherto treated only as a 
civil commotion within the dominions of Spain, 


| as belligerent rights on the part of eit] 


| suspected of being in the service of the 


| with the crews of their vessels, were 
| treated as 
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| that did not give rise to what are undere 
At 


ee 1eY party 
conflict,’’ is regarded by Spain as; 
war in which she claims the richts .. 
} ’ Ste tts 
a belligerent. 

In consequence of this demand, Genera 
Rodas modified the decree of the 7th of J, 
by the suppression of the sixth article , 
relating to the search ot neutral vesse| 
high seas; but the 


to the 


state of 


aly 
TDA 
iy 


sont 
provision that individ 
rection who might be captured with any 
‘ lO by 
pirates, 1s still retained and « 
forced. (Pages 113 and 114. ) The Gov rnme 
had before protested against the general py 
fisions of these decrees ‘‘in the interes: o) 
ivilization and humanity.’’ The suppress; 


of the sixth article in nowise changed th 


f 


| barbarous character. 


Captain General ltodas, on the 28th of Se 


| tember, 1869, issued another decree, wh 


declares that if any person be found withoy 5 
passport on board a vessel about to start froy, 
a Cuban port he should be liable to a fine 9; 
$100, and the master of the vessel to a fins 


| $200. 


The Secretary of Stateinforms the Amer 
consul at Havana that the Government of +) 
United States cannot acquiesce in the applica 
tion of this decree to citizens of the Unir 
States, especially to those who may be passen 
gers on board vessels which merely touch a: 
Havana on the way to some other port. T\y 
application of the decree to passengers 
board the steamers which ply between Ny 
York and New Orleans he says would be pa: 
ticularly offensive; and he instructs the c 
sul general with firmness and with courtesy 
to protest against the indiscriminate executi 
of that decree. (Page 154.) 

This decree was modified 19th Noven 
by merely limiting its application to pass: 
gers, whether or not Americans, embarking 
the ports of the island. (Page 155.) 

A proclamation of April 1, 1869, by Capita 
General Dulce, declares that all contracts 
the sale of every description of property, w 


ment under the penal code of Spain. 
Lhe Secretary of State, 30th of April, d 
mands a modification of this decree, so that 


| shall not be applicable to property of citizens o! 
| the United States; but no modification appears 
' to have been accorded. 


(Pages 82 and 83. ) 

More recently the American steamer Aspin 
wall was seized by a Spanish war vessel, 0 
the high seas, upon the suspicion that she had 
arms and ammunition for the insurgents, 1! 
direct violation of international law and treat 
stipulation. She had no contraband goods on 
board, and was released after having bee! 
taken to Havana; but no reparation has yet 
been made in answer to the demands of tli 
Government for the wrong done to our com: 
merce and the national flag. 

Reference has been made to but few of th 
imany harsh and cruel decrees issued by th: 
Government of Spain during the progress 0! 
the war, yet they are suflicient to show the 
character of the struggle and the direct iu 
terest which the people of the United States, 
at home and abroad, have in the grave issues 
which are to be decided in Cuba. It is also 
to be remembered that, notwithstanding the 
constant protests of our Government, these 
decrees stand substantially as they were issued; 
and that they are executed, not according 
instructions of the Government of Madrid, but 
in the ferocious spirit of the Catalan volun 
teers, without regard to the conclusions ‘0 
which the Spanish and American Governments 
may arrive. 
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American consul general at Havana 
tly received from the British naval offi- 
the assurance of their protection, aud the 

a file of marines to protect him when- 
+ became necessary to seek his safety on 
1a British man-of-war. And, still later, 
\merican vice consul at Santiago de Cuba 
led to account for dispatches sent to his 
enment, and published by the order of 
ss, by the unauthorized and irrespons 
nteers who govern Cuba; and, under 
vice of the Spanish governor, who was 
to protect him, sought his safety from 
sonal oe by taking refuge on board 
neh frigate, unt der the » protection of French 
off icers. 
OBABLE ACTION OF SPAIN IN CUBA. 
hering strictly to the traditional policy 
s Government, it has been the wish of 
ple to avoid any participation in 


| 
‘est; nevertheless it should be said that 
ympathy for the Cubans and their prayers 
eir success are well-nigh universal. They 
cherished confident hopes that the neces 
nd the justice of their cause 
iid lead the Spanish nation to concede to 
Cuban people the liberties they had, by 
ition, secured for themselves. This, we 
issured, has been the wish of some of the 
vent leaders of the late revolution, and 
| f the liberal party an | press 
Spain, as 1t is of other Eurepean States. 
he | opular organ of the volunteers in Ha- 
1a is the | ‘oz de Cuba. That paper informed 
readers, 20th September, 1869, that not 
‘the newspapers of the United States, 
London Times, La Patrie of Paris, ¢ yr the 
iblican journals of Madrid, urge the sep 
ation of Cuba from Spain, but that thoroughly 
Spanish and conservative publications of high 
idling, which exercise great influence over 
lic opinion, now counsel Spain to the ces 
nofthe island; such asthe Diario de Bar- 
lona, which, from its age, its influence, its 
leration, and preciee good sense, is read 
th interest in all the Catalan provinces aud 
reign States, which lately made the follow- 
gdeclaration: ‘*In our judgment, no other 
source remains to us but to open negotia- 
ns with the United States for the cession to 
iem of our Antilles.’ (Plumb to Mr. Fish, 
ist September, 1869, page 144. ) 
!he Cubansinformed Captain General Dulce, 
e most liberal of the Spanish officers, early in 
69, that if he would concede the independ- 
nce of the island, they would unite cordially 
th the Spaniards in its self-government. But 
ation from the mother country was re- 
sed; and the Cubans, not having faith in the 
wer of Spain to establish the reforms prom- 
i them, rejecte od its proposals. ( (page 92.) 
he colonial minister declared to the Cortes, 
Uctober 6, 1865, their determination to sacri- 
fice the last man, the last cent, and the last 
cartridge sooner than to suffer detriment tn 
elation to the integrity of the Spanish terri- 
ry. (Page 161.) 
By the project of reform for Porto Rico, 
read to the Cortes November 25, 1869, all dis- 
cussions that tend to promulgate ideas touch- 
ing a separation of the island from the mother 
‘ountry, or designed to impair the integrity of 
the Spanish territory, and all discussion in 
regard to slavery, so long as it shall continue 
0 exist, is prohibited. (P age 162.) 
lhe Spanish minister of State said to Mr. 
Sickles, October 8, 1869, that Spain did not 
and could not see in Cuba the sentiment and 
capacity of independence; and therefore, if 
she should consent to a separation from that 
rich and ancient colony, she would not have 
th consolation of giving existence to a new 
vation, but the remorse of leaving a people 
{ her own language and race to miserably 
erish and disappear. Spain could not a dmit 
that the majority of Cubans incline to sepa- 


{the case a 
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ration from the mother country; but that a 
turbulent and blind minority, excited and aided 
by filibusters and pirates, aspire to overcome 
the general will of their countrymen: and this 
was the sole cause of the discord they deplored. 
(Page 156.) ‘There is therefore no reasonable 
hope of permanent peace from the voluntary 
action of the Spanish ministry. ; 

It is represented, on the other hand, that the 
entire Cuban people, without respect to age, 
condition, are for independ 
ence, urged thereto by a long-continued and 
unexampled oppression; that they are fully 
determined to sacrifige their live »s rather than 
live under the tyranny of S spain ; and that, 
should the war be prolonged, the dominion 
ot Spain must cease or the entire property of 
the island be di troyed. 

lhe President has informed Congress that 
in order to put a stop to bloodshed in Cuba he 
had proposed the good offices of this Govern 
ment to bring the contest to a termination, 
but that the offer was withdrawn because Spain 
would not agree to any basis that he believed 
could be accepted by Cuba. Message, 1869, 


page 5.) 


rank, coor, ¢ 


It is apparent, therefore, that a contest so 
barbarous in itself, already so long in dura- 
tion and imperiling our nat i 
so many ways, is not \ 
by the volunt ry act ol Spain 


erestS in 





terminated 
y Cuba, or by 
ed States 


the friendly intervention of the Vnit 
Looking, therefore, to continued force alone 


for a solution of the war, it becomes us to 
inquire 
WHAT IS THE POWER OF SPAIN IN CUBA? 


This pregnant question has alre: idy chal 
lenged the attention of the hdiniaatietl ion. 
The Assistant Secretary of State informed the 
consul general Havana that they had been 
informed from Madrid that measures had al 
ready been taken to disarm the volunteers ; 
that General de Rodas had engaged at all haz- 
ards to stop the scandalous execution of cap- 
tives and other barbarous cruelties; but they 
received at the same time information from 
Cuba that Valmaseda, the atrocious perpetra 
tor of the worst of the cruelties, had received 
promotion for his services from the Govern- 
ment of Spain. ‘The Administration is also 
informed from Madrid that the Government 
will declare the immediate abolition of slavery ; 
while the general tenor of information from 
Cuba is the other way, and that 1t was of great 
importance that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States should know how far the news 
from Madrid can be dependedon. (Page 146.) 

The American c anil general at Havana, 
October 21, 1869, answers that inquiry. The 
disarmament of the volunteers, he says, what- 
ever may be the desire of Spain, is at present 
impracticable; and there are many reasons for 
the belief that no time will arrive while Cuba 
is connected with Spain when such a measure 
will be practicable. ‘The organization of vol 
unteers appears now to bea permanent power 
in the island. It was owing to its presence in 
the early part of 1869, and after, that the island 
had been saved to the mother country. It now 
numbers upward of forty thousand men, well 
organized, armed, and equipped, and is con 
siderably accustomed to the exercise of arms 
It holds all the ports and towns. The reén- 
forcements sent from Spain were made, in 
great part, by loans and contributions of the 
volunteers. He does not doubt the good in- 
tentions of General de Kodas; but the circum- 
stances with which he has to deal are stronger 
than his power to overcome them. (Pages 147 
and 148.) The cessation of hostilities, he 
Says, lookin g¢ to any other end than the sut 
mission of the insurgents, would be scouted. 
And as to the immediate abolition of slavery, 
he does not find any expression of belief 
official quarters that it would be slatioabie. 
(Page 148. ) 
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lLlo. or Ruaps. 


informed this Gov 
ine 19, 1869, that the island was in 
complete anarchy. The Catalan volunteers do 
not allow Spanish rulers to administer justice. 
lhe governor of Matanzas informed him, when 
applied to for aid in the case of Speakman, 
that he was without power, and had been com 
pelled to see k his own safety by appeasing the 
wrath of the volunteers, and that his command 
ing otlicer was 


lhe consul at Matanzas 
ernment, d 


then a fugitive on board a Span 
ish man-of- war. (Pag s 97, 98.) 


Admiral Hoff, sent by 
igate the eases of 


the Preside nt toinvest 
Speakman and Wyeth; 
reported to the Government that these Ameri 
cau citizens were cruelly murdered, owing 
entirely to the weakness of the Spanish officials 
in yielding to the demands of the Catalan vol 
unteers and in misconstruing or acting upon 
the cruel decree of the 24th of Mareh, L869 
in this view the President concurred. 

(he American consul at Santiago de Cubs 
says he has been informed by the officers ot 
the Spanish Government that, owing to thi 
active measures which he (the consul) had 
taken in behalf of his countrymen, and to pre 
vent their making any declaration, it is thei 
determination in future to shoot all America 
prisoners immediately on the spot. (Page 102. 

While | am willing to admit,’ says t 
American consul at Matanzas, February 7 
1870, ‘that the Americans are as well pri 
tected as any other class of residents, still, in 
a state of t affairs bordering on anarchy, there 
can be little saf fety or Sé curity ot any kind.”’ 
(ox. Doe. 140, page 2 

Che Secretary of State says to the American 
minister at Madrid, September 1, 1869, ‘*An 
archy prevails over much of the island. Mur 
ders of American citizens are committed by 
volunteers, and confiscation of their property 
is attempted by Spanish authorities.”’ 

The American minister says to the Spanish 
minister of state, ‘* The unprovoked injurie 
to American citizens become more and mor: 
frequent and fatal within the Spanish line 
the contest is prolonged.’’ (Sickles to B 
cerra, page 7) ) 

“Tt is linpr icticable to ascertain the will « 
the Cubans by a vote,’’ says the Secretary ot 
State to the American minister at Madrid 
August 16, 1869, ‘* because of y 
tion of society, the terrorism that prevai 
and the violence and insubordination of th 


' , 
he disoOrganiza 


volunteers.’’ (Page 25.) 
a Spain desires to terminate civil war, Ly 
Mr. Sickles to Mr. Fish, ‘* and will agree 


armistice, if necessary to peace ; but the mea 
ure must be left to the diseretion of the Cap 
tain General.’ (Page 41. ‘That is to say, 
must be with the consent of the volunteer 
‘*It is notorious,’’ says the American min 
ister to Mr. Bercerra, ‘‘that these irregular 
troops have sometimes set at defiance the 
aut ithority of their Government and the order 
of their superior officers when the measure 
of Government hi: ive fai led Lo satisfy their vin 
dictive demands (Sickles to Bercerra, pags 
34, 3d September, LS&69 
(be Secretary of State says to the Ameri 
can minister at Madrid, July 29, 1869, ‘* We 
want to arrest the destruction of life and prop 
erty, and to stop the outrages and annoyances 
to our citizens.’’ (Page sl.) ‘The Spanis h 
authorities in Cuba,’’ he says again, July 29, 
‘are monn “ut for protection of the lives of 
ur citizens.’’ (Page 18.) 
THE VOLUNTEERS. 
The Spanish volunteers, the authors of the 
| atrocities of the war, who thus appear to be 
masters of the island, number forty thousand 
; men. The Spanish troops are inferior in num 
bers and generally fraternize with them. The 
volunteers are supported in their policy by 
national clubs and committees, representing 
Spamards of wealth and influence; and to 
the se it is now proposed to add a volunteer 








orps, composed of persons not hitherto 


ps, ¢ ‘ 
enrolled in military organizations. (Page 14s. ) 
lolding the balance of power, this force is 

lute in Cuba. ‘The policy of the Govern- 


at Madrid must conform to its views. | 


the volunteers strike for independence the 
yf Spain will be They 


ipelled the resignation of Captain General 


rify 
ority ¢ 


destroyed. 


ulce,.because he was too lenient in the con- 
ict of the war. ‘They boldly threaten the 
moval of General De Rodas if he fails to 
itisfy their demand ‘They secured the pro- 


motion of Valmaseda at the moment when our | 


(;overnment was receiving a from | 
owed his 


J ney dis- 


surances 
pain that the cruelties to which he 
.dvancement should be suppre ed. 


1 


regard all laws and all authority which is not 
in accord with their Sanguinary purposes. 
‘ew or none are natives of Cuba. They swarm 


‘y part of Spain in search of wealth. 
None remain in the land they plunder to live 
among the people they have wronged. Small 
fortunes generally satisfy their desires, but 


irom ever! 


they often accumulate great wealth, according 
hey are 
unrestrained by 
nt the most adventurous 


to their aspirations and capacity. 
unaccompunied by families, 
, and repress 
3 of Spain. 

A late 
ve of this 


the public 


social tie 
1 

classet 
distinguished diplomatie re 


Government, in a letter printed in 


"oO nia 
presenta- 


journals of this country over his 
; the volunteers, ‘‘with 


some honorable exceptions, as adv 


‘ “it 
own signature, de crive 


snturers, 
of whom one half at least are Spanish convicts 


nd desperadoes.”’ And he states further, 
that every intelligent man with whom he 
conversed, Spaniards, volunteers, Cubans, for- 
eigners, and Americans, with a solitary excep- 


rare often without 


tion 


educ and of low moral character. Many | 
in wealth, without seruple, by the worst 
medi Phey monopolize the dignities, offices, 


and emoluments of the church. ‘They control 
| commercial employments and all the ad- 
vantages of trade. They usurp the patronage 
of every grocery, and office in the inte- 
of the They oecupy, to the last 


man, every appointment and post of civil or 
ly 


tavern, 
island. 


military administration. They are the protégés | 


and prot ctors of tyranny, monopoly, slavery, 
and the slave trade, and implacable enemies 
of Cubans, Americans, and other foreigners 
wh ity hostile to tyranny, monop- 
oly, slavery, and the slave trade. ‘They have 
little taste for mechanical science, and less for 
methodical industry. [Kngineers and mechanics 
are generally Cubans or foreigners. The Span- 


Oare ot nec 


iardsy are advocates of license and enemies of 
law. The Cubans, and those who sympathize 
with them, are advocates of law and enemies 
of license. ‘They are owners of land, but they 
share no Government employment; none of 
the dignities, offices, or emoluments of the 
church ; 
commerce, and none of the immunities which 
elsewhere attach to the cultivation of the soil. 
‘The culture of wheat, which grows luxuriantly, 
is restricted. Breadstuffs from the United 
States,and other products, are excluded or 
burdened with heavy duties for the benefit of 
Spanish producers. 

The Spanish volunteers support themselves 
in Cuba, their families and friends in Spain, 
and amass large fortunes besides. 
attaches them to Cuba; nothing weans them 
from their native land. The most wealthy send 
back even the annual increase of their capital, 
and at the close of their American ventures 
they take everything to Spain, leaving nothing 
to the island they abandon but a numerous 
progeny of mixed blood, which is generally 
sold to slavery. And this has been the history 


General James Watson Webb. 


none of the advantages of trade or | 


Nothing | 


—_—_——————=————= || ive of unmeasured wealth and protected by the 
New York Tribune, 15th March, 1870, letter of || 


religious culture or 


Indepe nde nce of Cuba ~—Mr. Banks. 


¢ 
Ol 


Spanish colonization in America for three 


centuries, and in Europe since colonies were 


recognized as an element of civilization. 
Coming from among the most adventurous 
classes of Spain, the Catalan volunteers return 
to their native land laden with ill-gotten wealth ; 
improved by an imperfect education picked up 


in an average residence of seven or eight years; | 


and emboldened by unrestrained exercise of 
political power, they fight at home against lib- 
erty and equality, and for the supremacy of 
intolerance in religion, corruption in adminis- 
tration, monopoly in trade,tyranny in the State, 
and the perpetual servitude and slavery of the 
Spanish people. The power of Spain in Cuba 
is mainly in the hands of those men. Wan- 
derers from Spain, commorant only in Cuba, 
indifferent to the interests of the island, and 


regardless of the rights of its people, no prin- | 


ciple and no power imposes uponthem restraint. 

Qur consular officers in Cuba are commer- 
cial agents only, without diplomatic powers or 
authority. Wecannot of right insist upon the 
recognition of our political interests in the 
government of the island. Our diplomatic 
relations with Spain, not with Cuba. 
Qur inquiries and protests must be communi- 
cated to Madrid, reported to Cuba, returned to 
Spain, and transmitted again to the United 
States—a circuit of many thousand miles—and 
wasting months of time before either party can 
appreciate or comprehend the views of the 
other; and then the circuit is to be repeated, 
it may be, many times before a conclusion is 
reached, or action even recommended. And, 
what is still worse, our success in gaining the 
favor of the Spanish Government may cause 
the defeat of ourrights in Cuba. The Govern- 
ment of Spain is ** impotent for protection of 
the lives of our citizens,’’ says the Secretary 
of State. 


are 


The moderation of the home Governmentand 
the sympathy of Americans for Cuba, which 


ought to modify their rapacity and cruelty, | 


infuriates the volunteers. Who can wonder 
that Cubans revolt against such rulers and fight 
against such injustice? How long are we re- 
quired to shut our eyes to facts which are patent 
to all the world, and endure indignities never 
before practiced upon any nation ? 

The character thus given to the volunteers is 
that of the organization to which they belong 
rather than of the individuals which compose it. 
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Without doubt the same men attached to the | 


island, identified with its interests, and recog- 


ject to the same destiny, would become esti- 
mable citizens, contributing their share to the 
prosperity and honorof the country. The ex- 
isting condition of things is the result of the 
system of colonial despotism which has been 
maintained by Spain for hundreds of years in 
all the colonies which it has possessed. Her 
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will grow and flourish under mere neg, 
where the supreme authority, not content w 
ing at the rapacity of its inferior instruy 
so shameless and corrupt as openly to give 
and premiums for disobedience to its laws. » 
it will not trust to the activity of ayariea’ . 
pursuit of its own gains; when itsecures public r 
bery by all the careful jealousy and attention w 
which it oughtto protect property from such y ' 
the Commonwealth then is become totally perver: 
from its purposes; neither God nor man wil] lone 
dure it. In that case there isan unnatural infor 
a pestilential taint fermenting in the constitutio, 
society, which fever and convulsions of some kin, 
other must throw off; or in which the vital po 
worsted in an unequal struggle, are pushed back y; 
themselves, and, by a reversal of their whole fy 
tions, fester to gangrene, to death: and instead 
what was but just now the delight and boast of + 
creation there will be cast out in the face of the 

a bloated, putrid, noisome carcass, full of stench 
poison, an offense, a horror, a lesson to the world’ 


J. 
th win} 
ents, 
ive bount 










These grave events, covering a period 
nearly two years, show an established cond 
tion of affairs injuriously affecting in eye; 
way the rights, the interests, and the honor 
the American Government. That condition 
described by Spanish officials and Americg 
representatives as ‘‘anarchy.’’ It is not wa 
merely, but the protraction of hostilities }, 
ferocious men, without the restraints of the Jay 
of war or the authority of Government. |; 
barbarous and bloody internecine war. 

It is unnecessary to assume that. this disr; 
gard of authority and decency is in accorday 
with the wishes of the present Government oj 
Spain, or that it makes professions of regar 
for the rights of the United States at Madrid 
which it does not intend to observe in Cuba 
On the contrary, the character of its military 
forces in Cuba, the official declarations of th. 
officers of the United States and of Spain, and 
the record of current events from the begin 
ning of the war, prove conclusively that ti 
Government of Spain in Cuba is unable to co: 
quer the people of Cuba, to suppress the re! 
lion, to enforce its authority, to secure | 
observance of its orders among the Spaniai 
even, to support its own oflicers, to protect! 
rights of foreign nations, or to punish crime: 
which the civilized world must condemn. Wh 
then, is 

DUTY OF THE UNITED STATES? 

Clearly it is to recognize the actual conditi 
of affairs, and to take such measures as an 
prescribed by the law of nations for the pro 


| tection of our rights until peaceful, permane: 


government can be established. It is no longer 
a ‘civil commotion,’’ as it has been hithert 


|| regarded by the United States; nor a mer 
nizing themselves as a part of its people sub- | 


colonial policy has been more unjust to her | 


subjects than any other system of colonial gov- 
ernment that history records; and it is owing 
to this fact that every colony except Cuba and 


its power, and these will soon be numbered 
with other colonies that have achieved inde- 
pendence of the Spanish Crown. Her rule has 
been alike destructive of the interests of her 
subjects and the peace of the home Govern- 
ment. Disorder, anarchy, and revolution in 
Spain have kept pace with the tyranny which 
she has practiced upon her colonies. This is 
the natural result of her system of government, 
and the distance which separates her colonies 


| from the mother country. The inevitable effect 


of such separation and such tyranny is well 
described by Mr. Burke: 


“Abuse of Power in Remote Colonies.—It is difficult 
for the most wise and upright Government to cor- 
rect the abuses of remote delegated power, product- 


boldness and strength of the same ill-got riches. 


| the Spanish Government. 


‘* domestic question,’’ as it is represented b 
It is protracted 


atrocious civil war. 

A civil commotion is directed against ind 
viduals or against civil magistrates. It may 
reach the standard of sedition or insurrectio 
in which a sovereign may be disobeyed; buti! 


| is still a State crime, to be suppressed and pun 


ished by State authority without intervention, 
and without affecting the rights of foreign Gov 
ernments. A civil war, on the contrary, 1s 4 


| contest of arms between a part of the citizens 
Porto Rico has resisted its rule and overthrown || 


on one side, and the sovereign, or those wh 


| obey him, on the other; in regard to which th 
-action of foreign Governments may becom 


| + e 
absolutely necessary. 


‘‘Tt is sufficient,’’ Va 
tel says, ‘‘that the malcontents have some 


| reason to take up arms in order that the dis 


| for the contest they wage. 


|| These abuses, full of their own wild, native vigor, || orders and crimes of anarchy. 


turbance should be called civil war and 10! 
rebellion.’’ (Vattel, liv. 3, ch. 18, secs. 20; 
295. ) 

The people of Cuba present the best reasons 
It has every claim 
to the sympathy and support of the friends 0! 
liberty, equality, and justice. It is a race strug 
gling for independence; an enslaved peop! 
contending for liberty; a nation fighting [0° 
national existence. The contest in which they 
are engaged has all the attributes of barbarou: 
and bloody civil war, aggravated by the dis 
Our first duty 
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treat it as war, and, in accordance with 
aw of nations, to declare and maintain, in 
ad to the parties engaged therein, a strict 
7 impartial neutrality. 
“«A eivil war,’’ Vattel says, ‘*is when a party 
-og in a State which no longer obeys the 
-oreign, and is sufliciently strong to make 
wainst him, or when in a republic the 
n is divided into two opposite factions, 
i both sides take up arms.”’ 
“(Civil war breaks the bonds of society and 
he Government; it gives rise in anation to 
ta ‘independent parties, who acknowledge no 
mm yn judge. They are in the position of 
‘nations who engage in disputes, and, not 
ng able to reconcile them, have recourse to 
-ys, The common laws of war are in civil 
vars to be observed on both sides. The same 
sons Which make them obligatory between 
reign States render them more necessary 1u 
inhappy circumstances where two exasper- 
ated parties are destroying their common coun- 
’ (Vattel, liv. 3., ch. 18, sees. 290-295. ) 
“When a nation becomes divided into two 
ities absolutely independent, and no longer 
nowledge a superior, the State is dissolved, 
nd the war betwixt the two parties in every 
pect is the same as that of a public war 
tween two different nations. The obligation 
f observing the common law of war is there- 
fore absolutely indispensable to both parties, 
od the same which the law of nature obliges 
| nations to observe between State and State. 
Vattel—Droit des Gens., liv. 
090, 295. ) 
“When a partofaState takes up armsagainst 
he Government, if it is sufficiently strong to 
ist its action, and to constitute two parties 
equally balanced forces, the existence of 
vil war is thenceforward determined. If the 
nspirators against the Government have not 
-means of assuming this position their move- 
nt does not pass beyond arebellion. <A true 
vil war breaks the bonds of society by divid- 
¢ itin fact into two independent societies ; 
3 for this consideration that we treat of it in 
ternational law; since each party forms, as 
(were, a separate nation, both should be re- 
garded as subject to the laws of war. 
ibjection to the law of nations is the more 
necessary in civil wars, since these, by nourish- 
ng more hatred and resentments than foreign 





3, ch. 18, secs. 


This | 


wars, require more the corrective of the law | 


‘nations in order to moderate their ravages.’’ 
Riquelme, Elements de Derecho Publico, cap. 
if, tom. 1, p. 172.) 

“When a faction is formed in a State which 
axes up arms against the sovereign in order 
‘o wrest from him the supreme power or im- 
pose conditions on him, or when a republic is 
vided into two parties which mutually treat 
each other as enemies, this war is called civil 
war, Civil wars frequent!y commence by pop- 
var tumults, which in nowise concern foreign 
nations; but when one faction or party obtains 
iominion over an extensive territory, gives laws 
‘oit, establishes agovernment in it, administers 
ustice, and, in a word, exercises acts of sov- 
reignty, it is a person, in the law of nations; 


and however so much one of the two parties | 


gives to the other the title of rebel or tyrant, 
‘he foreign Powers which desire to maintain 
their neutrality ought to consider both as two 
States, independent as respects one another and 
other States, who recognize no judge of their 
Uiferences,”’ (Bello, Principios de Derecho 
‘nternational, cap. 10, p. 267.) 

_M. Bluntschli, whom Laboulaye places in 
‘he irstrank of jurists and publicists, and styles 
“the illustrious professor of Heidelberg’’ in 
one of the most recent and learned of the works 
02 international law, is more emphatic as to 
the duty of Governments to recognize contend- 
ing factions as belligerents. 

{n his code of international law, in defining 
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/ndepe ndenct of Cunha Mr. 


the character of war and the principles of nen- 
trality, he says: ‘‘ War is an armed contest 
between different States upon a question of 
public right."’ ‘* They recognize the quality 
of belligerents in armed forces, who, not hav- 
ing been recognized by any State already 
existing as having the right to contend in 
arms, have secured to themselves a military 
organization, and combat in good faith—in the 
place of and as a State—tfor a principle of 
public right.”’ (Bluntsci 

‘*There is an continues, 
‘**to the rule that wars can take place only 
between States. When a political party seeks 
the realization of certain public objects, and 
organizes itself as a State, it becomes in a cer- 
tain measure the State The laws of 
humanity demand that the quality of belli- 


should be 


on 


Ali, pages 270 


exception,’ he 





itself. 


gerents accorded to that party, 
and that its people should not be considered 
a mass of criminals. A party that is suth- 





ciently strong to create a power analogous to 
that of a State, which offers by its military 
organization sutlicient guarantees of order, 
and gives evidence by its acts of its intention 
to become a State, that party has a natural 
right to demand for its army the same treat- 
ment that is accorded to a State already in 
existence. ‘The sacrifices of war are in that 
way diminished not only for the new party, 
but for all its adversaries. If, on the contrary, 
the volunteers of the new party are pursued as 
‘riminals, the contest becomes more savage, 
and neither of the adversaries will allow itself 
to be surpassed by the other in the barbar- 
ism of its acts or the cruelty of its reprisals. 
Under this head are ranged the expeditions 
undertaken by certain forces called corps franc, 
or freecorps. When these corps are regularly 
organized and respect the laws of warthey ought 
to be considered as belligerents.”’ (Bluntschli, 
page 271.) 

Mr. Phillimore, in 

] 


his work on international 
law, which is of the highest authority, says: 
‘*There is no proposition of law upon which 
there exists a more universal agreement of all 
jurists than that the virtual and de facto rec- 
oguition of a new State (recognizing the com- 
mercial flag and sanctioning the appointment 
of consuls to its ports) gives no just cause of 
offense to the old State, inasmuch as it decides 
nothing concerning the asserted rights of the 
latter.”’ He makes a distinction between 
the ‘‘virtual’’ recognition of a new 
admitting its commercial flag and the appoint- 
ment of consuls and the formal recognition by 
sending embassadors and entering into treaties 
with the new State by foreign Powers, which 
should not be done until after ‘*a practical 
cessation of hostilities,’’ though it does not 
demand a ‘* perfect and undisturbed internal 
ranguillity’’ within its borders. This would, 
in fact, be an admission of the competency of 
| the new Powers to negotiate and contract en- 
gagements under the law of nations. (Philli- 
| more’s Int. Law, vol. 2, pages 17-22. ) 

In case of revolution Wheaton says the civil 
war does not necessarily extinguish the exist- 
ence of the sovereign or parent State, but that 
‘until the revolution is consummated, while 
the civil war involving a contest for the Gov- 
ernment continues, other States may remain 
indifferent spectators of the controversy, still 
continuing to treat the ancient Government as 
sovereign, and the Government de facto as a 
society entitled to the rights of war against 
its enemies, or may espouse the cause of the 


party which they believe to have justice on its 
side. In the first case, the foreign State ful- 


fills all its obligations under the law of nations, 
and neither party has any right to complain, 
provided it maintains animpartial neutrality.” 
(Part 1, ch. 2, sec. 6.) 

And, again, he says: ‘‘ It has already been 
| stated that while the contest for the sover- 


State by | 


ib 


eignty continues and the civil war rages, other 
nations may remain passive, allowing to both 
contending parties all the rights which war 
gives to public enemies; or may acknowledge 
the independence of the new State, forming 
with it treaties of amityand commerce, or may 
join in alliance with one party 


against the 
| other, 


In the first case neither party has any 
right to complain, so lon 


ag } . 
as Ovoel 





“ nations 
maintain an impartial neutrality and abide the 


event of the contest.”" (Wheaton, 


2, sec. 10. 
Such are the views of modern jurists. In 
the late civil war in America : 


Kurope 


part 1, ch. 


ill the nations in 

recognized and acted upon, this doe 
trine. Belgium, France. the etherlands, 
Portugal, Denmark, Prussia, Russia, Spain, 
and Great Britain issued proclamations declar 
ing their neutrality, and setting forth regula 
for the government of their subjects 
Our Government protested against the man 
ner in which some of the 






tions 


se declarations were 
ade. and agains he manner i rhiel hey 
made, and against the manner in which they 
were executed, but it never denied the right 
| of any Government to declare its neutrality in 
} any contest. 
| The declarations of Great Britain and Spain 
were substantially alike. That of Great Brit 


: ; ts 
} aln was as follows: 


BY THE QUEEN A PROCLAMATION, VICTORIA R. 


Whereas we are happily at peace with all 
sovereigns, Powers, and States; and whereas 
hostilities have, unhappily, commenced be 
tween the Government of the United States 
and certain States styling themselves the con 
tederate 


1 
being at 


States of America; and whereas we, 
peace with the Government of the 
United States, have declared our royal determ 
ination to maintain a strict and impartial neu 
\| trality in the contest between the said contend- 
| ing parties, we therefore have thought it fit, 
| by the advice of our privy council, to issue 
| this, our royal proclamation, &c. Dated May 

13, 1861. 
Chat of Spain was as follows: 
PROCLAMATION BY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
Considering the relations which exist between 
Spain and the United States of America, and 
the expediency of not changing the reciprocal 
feelings of friendly understanding on account 
of the grave events which have happened in 
| that Republic, | have resolved to maintain the 

strictest neutrality in the struggle engaged in 

between all the lederul States of the Union 

and the confederate States of the South; and, 
}} in order to avoid the losses which our subjects 
| might suffer, both in shipping and commerce, 
|| for want of definite rules to which their con 
|| duct might conform, in accordance with my 
| council of ministers, | decree as follows: 

then the regulations whicl 

|| tions are given as in the | 
||} Dated June 17, 1861. 

We protested against the manner in which 
the British proclamation was issued, and the 
| faithless manner in which it was executed; but 
| we made no protest against that of Spain, 
whose declaration was identical with that ot 
England, except that it repeated the word 
‘* belligerents,’’ which was not used in the 
British proclamation. On contrary, we 
accorded to the Spanish Government our thank 
for its prompt and friendly action. 
| Mr. Scuvtrz, American minister at Madrid 
| writesto Mr. Seward, July 15, 1 
| **Sefior Calderon Collantes then asked m« 

\| whether the declaration of neutrality on the 
|| part of Spain in regard to our domestic trou 
|| bles was satisfactory to my Government. I! 
\| replied,’’ ‘‘that as to the declaration of neu 
\| trality on the part of Spain, | had received 
no expression of opinion from my Govern 
ment; and that I thought it would be consid 
| ered satisfactory.’’ 


(And 
neutral na 


oh gevern 


> nie ] . } ati 
sPILISH Pprocianiwacion, } 


thea 
Lilt 


$61, as follows 
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rl iv! 
! ‘ panish minister 
‘ ( it i LCollante Jul bas 
1 rday | re eived 
Lic cre \ i State of the 
i informing 1 that the Presi 
h the g ti satisfuct 
ym her Ua lic M je 1 
intortun ibit bat have 
im United States: andit affords me 
( ( pleasul LO eCxpre tO yout Iex 
ney hi 1 sense which Lhe Pre ide rit 
of her Majesty’s prompt decision 
lriendly achion upon this occasion rf 
measure that 1 right in ilseil Cannot be 
re yg. i “au 1b IS in ( ra 1 the 
( ol i cl 7 i ti on nor 1 he 
‘ bhi (aove nent 1 dele e of its 
I Li | « ol pall n { Dia be 
} ; Lu it tollo liberally and 
xactly the precedent of Spain In its action 
} ad to th vil War in this country. 
Li) nation have peen notille ] that we should 
follow Lhe ¢ xample et by other Governments 
, conduct to us, when other methods of 
lress of wrongs were closed against us. The 
‘resident, in his inaugural address, made that 
claration. ‘'l would respect the rights of 
nations, | id, *‘demanding equal re 
ect for our own. If others depart from this 


in their dealings with us, we may be 
pelled to follow th 
\ddress, 4th Marc 


\ na 


com- 
ur precedent.”’ (Inaugural 
h, 1869.) 

t objection can Spain make toa procla- 
mation of neutrality in the case of Cuba, iden- 
h he ‘prompt decision and friendly 
action’’ in the ease of the United States? 
What objection canthe European nations, who 
cieaielaaad their neutrality in the 
civil war in this country, urge against the neu- 
y of the United States in the war between 
and © alter the unparalleled atro- 
cities of twenty months and the brutal 
* American citizens and 
to our consular and commercial 


tical Wi rown’ 


rail 

Spain uba, 
one 
’ ! F 
murder of 


repeated insult 


scores 


geut 
Great Britain declared her purpose in regard 
to the American rebellioninthe House of Com- 
s the 6th of May, 1861, twenty-three days 
after the attack on Fort neat - before a 
single life had been sacrificed, a drop of 
had been ‘xcept in gs conflict 
soldiers and citizens in Baltimore, 
the 19th of April, 1861. Spain issued her 
prog lamation ot ne utrality describing 
, the 17th of June, sixty- 
fall of Fort Sumter, and 
before a single life had been sacrificed, except 

t Baltimore. 

W hat objecti on can Spain make to a declar- 
neutrality on the part of the United 
States in the Cuban contest after a bloody and 
brutal civil war of nearly two years? 

lhe and conditions under which 
neutrality should be declared are sternly and 
stated by Mr. Adams in his corre- 
spondence with Lord John Russell upon the 
\labama claims. ‘To every position assumed 
by him our assent is cheerfully conceded. 

‘Whenever an insurrection against the @s- 
tablished Government of a country takes place, 
the duty of Governments under obligations to 
maintain peace and friendship with it appears 

» be, at first, to abstain carefully from any 

tep that may have the smallest influence in 
affecting the result. Whenever facts occur of 
which it is necessary to take notice, either be- 
cause they involve the necessity of protecting 
personal interests at home or avoiding an impli- 

cation in the struggle, then it appears to be just 

ind right to provide for the emergency by spe- 
cifi measures, pre cisely to the extent that may 
be required, but no further. It i is, then, facts 
alone, and not appearances or presumptions, 
that justily action. But even these are not to 
be dealt with further than the occasion demands; 


blood shed, ¢ 


betwer n 


? 
the con- 


testants as belligerent 


five days afier the 


ation ol 


hinilations 


: ' 
strong 
rougey 
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urgid neutrality in whatever may be done 
understood. If, after the 


; lapse of 
nable 


period there he little prospect 
vie, especialy il 


lon upon the oce PON 


of a termination olf the strug 


' 
this be Carrie an, a rec 





tion of th parties as belligerents appears sto be 
ju ifiable: and at that time, so far as J can 
iscertain, such a step has never in fact been 
0 i cted to 
It imp to affirm that there is the 
ghtest departure by this Government from 


Adams, either 
i Cuban question or in 
the course now proposed. So far from taking 
that could affect disadvantageously 
we have rendered her im- 
in the suppression of the 
Who can question, in the 
face of the re cord presente d. to this Hou se by 
the Presi that ‘**faets’’ have oecurred 
which ni lemand, the pro- 


: . ‘ 
interests at home? 


the stern rales laid down by Mr. 
ind ist action on the 


any step 
the cause of Spain, 
portant assistance 


Cuban rebellion. 


de nt 
it only involve, but 
tection of our personal 
Who can deny, in the face of the constant pro- 
tests of the Secre tary of State against 7 out- 
rages upon the rights and px rsons of ‘American 
, that it has been diflie ult rust yavoid 

‘an implication’? i in the Cuban eaatia® The 
ica would justifythe Government in recog- 
nizing the independence of Cuba or 
tion of war; but we proposeon! 
the emergency by specific m 
to the extent 


citizen 








a declara- 
y ‘*to provide for 
asures, precisely 
required, but no further a 
is,’ then, alone, a sad not appearances 
or presumptions, that justify (our) action ;” 
and this not only * after the lapse of a reason- 
able period,”’ but after a brutal internecine war 
of twenty-one months; afier nearly two hun- 
dred armed conflicts; after the slaughter of 
thousands of lives; and when there is not only 
‘little’ but no ** prospect of a termination of 
* And itis to be noticed, espe- 
cially, that the resolutions proposed follow the 
epec ifications of Mr. Adams in another essen- 
-that it contemplates a continuance 
struggle on the land, and not ‘‘ upon the 
It is perfectly within the power of 
the Government to maintain the neutrality of 
the United States within this limit under the 
resolut which we ask the favor of the 
House 

But while the resolutions are thus within the 
almost bloodless schedule of ‘‘facts’’ pre- 
scribed by Mr. Adams, it is gratifying to know 
that they approach at least the elevated stand- 
ard of action which this Government has hith- 
erto adopted whenever and wherever the cause 
of iiberty has been involved. 

The principles which have governed the 
American people in cases of this character are 
stated by Mr. Webster in his letter, as Secretary 
of State, to the representative of the empire 
of Austria, at Washington, December 21, 1850. 
No State paper was ever more euthusiastically 
or unanimously approved by the American peo- 
ple than the ‘* Hiilsemann letter.’ 

It carries us back to the doctrines of the 
founders of our Government. It recalls the 
declaration of Phillimore, the ablest of English 
commentators on international law, 


‘facts 


the struggle. 


tial point 
of the 
ocean.”’ 


ions for 


AL GLOBE 


that the | 


right of a Government to protect its citizens | 


wherever commorant, and the right of one 
Government to recognize the existence of 
another, constitute the foundation of the law 
of nations. It is the American protest against 
the doctrines of the Holy Alliance, as expressed 
in the Layback circular, that new States could 


only be tolerated when recognized by existing 


Governments. 


Had Mr. Webster only lived 


to make this declaration his life would have | 


been a victory. 

‘* Tt is the right of every independent State,”’ 
said Mr. Webster, ‘‘ to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with every other independent State. Of 
course questions of prudence naturally arise in 


' reference to new States, brought by successful 


| defect in the ancient languages, si 





| June 
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revolution into the family of nations: } 


not to be re quired of neutral Powers t cs } 
should — the recognition of the , a ie 
ernment by the present State. No } 
of public law ‘®. been more {re juently a 


upon within the last 
Powers of 
a ric od el; 
lished indepenc 
limits of the colonial dominion of §; 
this continent; and in Europe the 
has been done by Belgium a: 
existence of all the se cove ronments was ry 
nized by some of the leading Powers of [°° 
rope, as well by the United States, } 

it was acknowledged = the State 
they had separate d themselves. 


thirty years by the ¢ 
the world than this. With; 
ten new States have 


nt Governments with}; 


+ . 
lu’ Ol 





Sbame th 
id Greece, | 


from y 


the United States had gor 1€ Si ) faras to ack 
edge the independence of Hungary, alth, 


has proved, it would hays 


precipitate step, and one from which no |} 


as the resuit 


would have r« sulted Lo either party, it w 
not, nevertheless, have been an act ae 
’ . . “4 1 } 2 
the law of nations, provided they took no, 


t with Austria.’’ (Works of Da 
ster, volume SIX, pages $98, 499 
indisputable American doctri 
but we do not as to ask the H 
apply them in the case of Cuba. 

Mr. Canning said, aoe the same subj 
the House of Commons February 4, 1825, 
‘as to the propriety of admitting States wh 
had successfully shaken off their deper n a 
on the mother country to the rights of nati 
there could be no dispute. 
ways of proceeding: were the case more, 
tionable, recklessly and with a hurried « 
to the object, which might soon be reache or 
aimost as soon lost; or by another cour 
strictly guarded that no principle was vio 
and no offe nse given to other Powers.”’ 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates, second 
volume twelve, 

‘* It is not by formal stipulations or so 


declarations,”’ said Sir James Mackint 


in her contes 
Wel 


These are 





go so far 


There were ty 


page 78.) 


| speaking of the proposed acknowledgment 


the Spanish American colonies by Great B 
ain, ** that we are to recognize the Ame 
States, but by measures of practical pol 
the most conspicuous part of which is the 
of sending or receiving diplomatic agents 
implies no guarantee. No alliance, no aid, 
approbation of the successful revolt, no int 
mation of an opinion concerning the ju 
or injustice of the means by which it has b 
accomplished. ‘The tacit recognition of ane 
State, not being a judgment of the new G 
ernment or against the old, is not a devia! 
from a per.ect neutrality, or 
offense to the dispossessed ru 
tosh’s Works, page 749.) 

But we do not ask the assent of the House t 
such self-evident and patriotic doctrines. \\ 
ask only that in the armed contest in Cal 
the existence of which it would be a crime! 


a just cause 
) 99 4 
ier, (M: 


question, the neutrality of the United States 


shall be proclaimed and enforced. We ask! 
Cuba nothing but justice; that justice ™ hic 
it is said, is the chief concern of mankind. 


WHAT IS NEUTRALITY ? 


There is no word in 


neutral, or neutrality. ‘he reason 


s Whe ator 


is evident. The rules of war bollampail by tl 


most civilized nations of antiquity did no! 


permit one nation to enjoy peace while neig 
boring States were engaged i in war. The p 
ple were allies or enemies. 
to be the doctrine of Spain. 
The development of the laws of neutrals 


one of the most fruitful and useful conquests 


of modern civilization. The neutral Stat’ 


| contribute, in effect, to localize the war, sees 


the Greek or Latin 
tongue that is the exact equivalent to the term 
of this 
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far as possible, to extend and pro- 
, interests of peace. (Biuntschli, page 


[here are degrees of neutrality. Strict neu- 
ty implies that a State stands entirely aloof 
m the operations Of war, giving no assist- 
ne or countenance to either belligerent. 
“Jmpartial neutrality is where both belliger- 
outs have equal liberty to pusue operations 
¢ war, or to parchase military stores within 
. neutral’s territory. Neutrals must be im- 
tial; and Powers, not parties to the war, 
aad treat both belligerents alike as friends. 
Voolsey’s International Law, page 351.) 
rhe essence of neutrality, says Hautefeuille, 
|. The most perfect impartiality. 
» Abstaining absolutely from all hostile 
«. (Hautefeuille, vol. 1, page 370. 
General neutrality, says Hiibner, is the con- 
n of a nation that, without allying itself 


any of the belligerent parties in a war, is | 


-ady to extend to any and all of them the aid 
which is due from one State to another. ‘The 
eutral is the common friend of both parties, 


nd consequently is not at liberty to favor one | 


ty to the detriment of the other. 
ice’s Wheaton, page 697. ) 
Bynkershoek states it to be the duty of neu- 


als **to be in every way careful not to inter- 


(Law- 


re in the war, and to do equal and exact | 


stice to both parties.” 

Neutrality consists in entire inaction relative 
the war; and in exact and perfect impar- 
iy manifested by acts in regard to the bel- 

verents, so far as that impartiality has rela- 
nto the war and to the means direct and 

ymediate of prosecuting it. This definition 
Hiibner is cited with warm approval by 
lautefeuille. (Vol. 1, page 363.) 
eaks of Hiibner, in the Supreme Court of the 


nited States, as ‘‘the great champion of the | 


rights of neutral States.’’ 
Since the time of Grotius, the law of Europe 
is become settled that neutrals have the right 
trade with belligerents, except in those cases 
| which neutral commerce would affect the 
sue of a war by interfering so as to assist 
ither party in the contest. 
| most treaties of commerce, that either party 
all have full liberty to trade with the enemies 
‘the other during war. (Manning’s Laws of 
Nations, page 192.) 
With the exception of the treaties of White- 
ul, in 1689, between Great Britain and Hol- 
ud, against Franee, and that of the European 
Vowers against France, in 1793, there has been 


u0 interruption of the general rule that neutrals | 
ave the full right of trading with belligerents as | 


ume of peace, except in those cases when 

ich commerce would interfere with belliger- 

rights. There is nothing in commerce that 

n be said to affect directly the issne of a war, 

uid with which, therefore, belligerents have a 

righttointerfere. (Manning’s Laws of Nations, 
pages 192-194, ) 


During the Greek revolution the same course | 


vas pursued by the British Government. ‘To 


«complaint of the Porte against allowing the | 


‘reeks belligerent rights, in which it was said 
lat ** to subjects in rebellion no national char- 


acter belonged,’’ Mr. Canning replied that ** the | 


character of belligerency was not so much a 
principle as a fact; that a certain degree of 
‘orce and consistency acquired by a mass of 
population engaged in war, entitled that popu- 
‘ation to be treated as a belligerent, and even 
when this title was questionable, rendered it 


‘he interest, well understood, of all civilized | 


iaulons, so to treat them. 


he 


Their cruisers must 
treated as belligerents or dealt with as 
pirates.’’ (Lawrence’s Wheaton, page 43. ) 

M hen Texas declared herself independent 
of Mexico, March, 1836, to a remonstrance 


the ry . . 
sat the Texas flag was admitted to the port of 


New York, it was answered that in previous 


Wheaton | 


It is now provided | 
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Independe 7ce of ( ‘aba -- Mr. Banks. 


civil wars between Spain and her colonies ‘° it 
had never been held necessary, as a prelim- 
inary to the extension of the rights of hospi 


tality to either party, that the chances of war | 


should be balanced and the probability of 
eventual success determined. Forthis purpose 
it had been deemed sufficient that the party 


had actually declared its independence, and | 


was atthe time maintaining it.’ (Mr. Forsyth, 
Secretary of State, to Mexican minister, Sep- 
tember 20, 1836. ) 

Mr. Webster said, in answer to the complaint 
of Mexico, that citizens of the United States 
had been engaged in a commerce by which 
Texas, an enemy of Mexico, had been sup- 
plied with arms and munitions of war: 


Tt | 


was not the practice of nations to undertake | 


to prohibit their own subjects, by previous laws, 
from traflicking in articles contraband of war. 
Such trade is carried on at the risk of those 
engaged in it, under the liabilities and penal- 
ties by the law of nations or by particular 
treaties. Ifit be true, therefore, that citizens 


of the United States have been engaged in a | 


commerce by which Texas, an enemy of Mex- 
ico, had been supplied with arms and muni- 
tions of war, the Government of the United 
States, nevertheless, was not bound to prevent 
it; and could not have prevented it without a 
manifest departure from the principles of neu- 
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subject. It is susceptible of historical proot 
that the passports required were prepared and 
printed with the treaty, at the royal printing 
office in Madrid; but they were never annexed 
to the treaty in conformity with its express 
terms. ‘These articles were held by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to be, so far 
as the right of search was concerned, imperfect 
and inoperative in consequence of the omission 
to annex the form of passport required by the 
treaty. The question arose in the case of the 
Amiable Isabella. (5 Wheaton, page 1.) It 
was three times argued before the court by the 
ablest counsel of the United States. William 
Wirt, Attorney General of the United States, 
and Mr. Wheaton, represented the Govern 
ment. The judgment of the courts was given 
by Judge Story. Six out of the seven judges 
Chief Justice Marshall, Washington, Living- 
ston, Todd, Duvall, and Story—concurred in 
the judgment. Judge Johnson, of Pennsylva- 
nia, dissented. He saw no reason ‘‘for nullity- 
ing the operation of the seventeenth article,’’ 
which was the effect of the judgment of the 
court. ‘he decision of the court is in these 
words: 

‘*Unless this court is prepared to say that all forms 
and solemnities were useless and immaterial; that 


| neither Government hadaright to insist upon a forin 


trality, and is in no way answerable for the || 
: | though the parties have chosen to require it, it cau 


consequences. ’”’ 
815. ) 

The treaty with Mexico enumerated articles 
contraband of war, &c., but did not prohibit 
commerce therein. 

Mr. Marcy, in the discussion of the questions 
involved in the treaty of Paris, 1856, makes 
the following declaration: ‘* Humanity and 


(Lawrence’s Wheaton, page 


justice demand that the calamities incident to | 


war should be strictly limited to the belliger- 
ents themselves and to those who voluntarily 
take part with them; but neutrals abstaining 


in good faith from such complicity ought to be | 
left to pursue their ordinary trade with either | 
belligerent without restrictions in respect to | 


the articles entering into it.” 
Wheaton, page 815.) 

‘* If the foreign State professes neutrality,”’ 
says Mr. Wheaton, ‘‘it is bound to allow im- 
partially to both belligerent parties the free 
exercise of those rights which war gives to 
public enemies against each other, such as the 
right of blockade and of capturing contraband 
and enemies’ property.’’ (Wheaton, page 1, 
chapter two, section 6. ) 

SPANISH TREATY OF 1795. 

It has been suggested that in the event of 

war certain provisions of the treaty of 1795 


(Lawrence's | 


with Spain might cause embarrassment to the | 


United States. <A brief examination of this 
subject will dispel such fear. 


the high seas was asserted by the 
Governments in war and peace. 


Juropean 


claim. 
negotiated to secure freedom from the right of 
search, except under limited conditions, to 
which this Government assented. The Ameri- 
can minister who negotiated the treaty de- 


Previous to the || 
treaty of 1795 the right of search of vessels on | 


clares in his official communications to the | 


Government that the provisions of the treaty 


were entirely in the interest of the United | 


States. 
with Holland in 1782, Prussia in 1785, France 
in 1788 and Spain, in 1795. ‘* The intention 


The same treaty had been negotiated | 


of the treaty,’’ said the Supreme Court, ** was | 


to ingraft into the law of nations a great and 
new principle.’’ The form of passports re- 
quired had been annexed to all these treaties. 


Spain, by the treaty of 1795, had virtually sur- 


rendered the right of search so long exercised 
by European nations. It was for this reason, 
probably, that she failed to carry into execu- 


| ruled without dissent. 


The United || 
States constantly and successfully resisted this | 
The treaty of 1795 with Spain, was | 


against the barbarous manner in which the war 


tion the articles of the treaty relating to this || 


after having assented to the terms of the article; that 
a judicial tribunal may dispense with what its own 
notions of equity may deem unimportant inatreaty, 


not consider the seventeenth article of this treaty as 
complete or operative until the form of the pass 
port is incorporated into it by the joint act of both 
Governments, 

**Upon the whole, it is the opinion of the court, in 
which opinion six judges agree, thatthe form of the 
passport not having been annexed to theseventeenth 
article of the treaty, the immunity, whatever it was, 
intended by,that article never took effect; and there- 
fore, in examining and deciding on the case beéor 
us, we must be governed by the general law ot 
prize.” (Page 9.) 

“To ingratt into this treaty the principles of the 
armed neutrality was the object, and for this pu 
pose the fifteenth article declares those principles in 
detail. The sixteenth furnishes the exceptions to 
them; the seventeenth prescribes the evidence on 
which those privileges shall be conceded; and the 
eighteenth, after regulating the conduct of cruisers 
toward vessels so protected, proceeds to declare that 
‘the ship, when she shall have showed such passport, 
shall be free and at liberty to pursue her voyage, so 
as it shall not be lawful to molest or give her cha 
in any manner, or force her to quit her intended 
course.’ [tis impossible for language to be stronger.’’ 

5 Wheaton, pages 20, 21.) 


A motion for rehearing of the case was ove 
The articles are here 
with presented. It is immaterial whether they 
are regarded as operative or not. The prac 
tice of all nations is now the same as that 
guarantied to the United States by the treaty 
of 1795. From this review of the question 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs is irresist 
ibly led to the conclusion that it is the right 
and duty of the United States in regard to the 
struggle in Cuba— 

1. ‘l'o recognize the existence of the contest. 

2. To declare and maintain an impartial 
neutrality. 

3. To give to both parties the same advan- 
tages of intercourse and trade with the United 
States. 

4. To invite the President to remonstrate 


has been conducted. 
And they therefore recommend the adoption 
of the accompanying resolutions. 


lor the committee: 
N. P. BANKS, Chairman 


NOTS TO MAJORITY REPORT. 
Extracta from Treaty of 1795. 


‘Arr. 12. The merchant ships of either of the pa: 
ties which shall be making into a port belonging to 
the enemy of the other party, and concerning wh 
voyage and the species of goods on board her there 
shall be just grownds of suspicion, shall be obliged to 
exhibit, as well upon the high seas as in the portsand 
havens, not only her passports, but likewise certifi 
cates expressly showingtbat her goodsare notot tue 
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imber of h have been prohibited as con- 
tra wna 

] ( all inner eS nsions 

| i « ided and prevented on one 

i other, it is agreed thatin case either 

‘ seret i0uld be engaged in a war, 

i vessels belonging to the subjects or 

ther party must be furnished with 

‘ rpa or expressing the name, prop- 

i bulk of the ship, as also the name and 


r commander of 


tf habitat the master o 


id ship, that it may appear thereby that the 
preally and truly belongs to the subjects of one 
he parties, which pas rtshall be made out and 
inted according to theform annexed to this treaty. 

thie hall likewise be recalled every year; that is, 
{ the ship happens to return home within a space 

‘ r. 

‘Tt is likewise agreed thatsuch ships, being laden, 
to be provided, not only with passports as above 
entioned, but also with certificates containing the 

il particulars of the cargo, the place whence 

hip iled, that » it may be known whether 

I forbidden « contraband goods be on board the 
sme; which certi ite hall be made out by the 
fheer the place wher the ship sailed, in the 
istomed form And if any one shall think it fit 
or advisable to expre in the said certificates the 
person to whom the goods on board belong, he may 
treely d »; Without which requisites they may be 
nt yon f the por of the other contracting 
party, and adjudged by the competent tribunal, 
wding to what is above set forth, that all the 
ircumstances of this omission having been well 
‘ ied t | be adjudged to be legal prizes, 
nie they shall give legal satisfaction of their prop 
erty by testimony entirely equivalent. 
Ant. 18. Lf the ships of the said subjects, people, 
rinhabitants of either of the parties shall be met 
th, either sailing along the coasts or on the high 
eas, by any ship ot war of the other, or by any pri- 
eer, th aid ship of war or privateer, for the 
ivoiding of any disorder, shall remain out of ecan- 
hot, and may send their boats aboard the mer 


hant ship which they shall so meet with, and may 


er her to number of two or three only, to whom 
the master or commander of such ship or vessel shall 
exhibit his passports concerning the property of the 


p, made out according to the form coteted in this 
sent treaty; and the ship, when she shall have 
wed such passport hall be free and at liberty 
pursue her voyage so as it shall not be lawful to 
molest or give her chase in any manner, or force her 
juit her intended course,” 


MINORITY 
igned, members of the Commit- 
ign Affairs, do not concur with a 
of the committee in recommending 
for the approvi il of the House the joint reso- 
lution in relation to the contest between the 
people of Cuba and the Government of Spain, 
but do recommend, as a substitute for said 
proposed joint resolution, the passage of the 
following bill: 


REPORT. 


majority 


\ bill making it a misdemeanor 
ships of war, with intent that they shall be em- 
ployed in the service of any European prince or 
State, for the purpose of subduing American col- 

laiming independence, and providing for 
the forleiture of such ship or vessel. 


ONLISES ¢ 


Beat enacted byt Senate and House of Representa- 
ves of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
ed, ‘Yhatit any person shall, within the limits of 
he Unite - States, fit out, arm, or equip, or attempt 
» fit out, arm, or equip, or procure to be fitted out, 
immed, or equipped, or shall knowingly be concerned 

the litting out, arming, or equipping, of any ship 
r vessel, with intent that such ship or vessel shall 


be empl din the service of any Kuropean prince 
State, for the purpose of subduing American col- 
ists claiming independence, or shall issue or de- 


liver a commission within the territory of the Uni- 





ted States for any ship or vessel with theintent that 
he may be employed as aforesaid, every person so 
offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
ipon conviction thereof, shall be fined in any sum 


t exceeding $5,000, and be imprisoned fora period 
not exceeding two years nor less than six months; 
nd every such ship or vessel, with her tackle, ap 
parel, and furniture, together with all materials, 
, ammunition, and stores, which may have been 
procured for the building and equipment thereof, 
hall be torteited, one half to the use of the informer 


ind the other half to the United States. 
Sec. 2. And it further enacted, That in every 
ise where a ship or vessel shall be fitted out, armed, 


or oquipped, or att 
r equipped, 


mpted to be fitted out, armed, 

contrary to the provisions of this act, 
t shall | iwful forthe President of the United 
States, or such person as he shall have empowered 
for that purpose, to employ the land or naval forces, 
or the militia of the United States, orany partthereot, 
forthe purpose of taking possession of and detaining 
any such ship or vessel, 

Sec. 3. And be wt further enacted, 
ions of the act approved April 20, 1818, entitled “An 
act in addition to the ‘Act for the punishment of cer- 
tain crimes against the United States,’ and to repeal 


That the provis- 


~ 


| tives of the United States of An 


to fit out or equip | 


| of any foreign prince, 








| x» commission within the territory or 


dep node nee of ( ‘uba ~— Minority Report 
* i 


the acts therein mentioned,” shall be held to apply 
and be in force, as to all attempts of American colo- 
nies, or parts thereof, to assert their independer 

and the words “colonies, districts, or peopl 3” in 


such act shall be he ld to apply to and include all 
Americ 


such san colonists claiming independence, as 
described in the first section of this act. 

‘The minority of the committee, in making 
this recommendation, is influenced by the con- 
viction that the passage and due enforcement 
of the proposed bill will have the etfect of 

establishing perfect neutrality on the part of 
this Government between the Government of 
Spain and the revolutionary party in Cuba; and 
that it will have the same effect upon any future 
conflict of a like character in any American 
possessions of a Kuropean Power without ref: 
erence to the questions that would otherwise 
the extent and character of the 
revolution. it is in fact an 
enlargement of the principle the 
Monroe doctrine, and without giving any rea- 
sonable cause of offense t oany Kuropean nation, 
is an ath ice ot the doctrine that this nation, 
while it opposes unauthorized interference on 

citizens with the concerns of 
other nations or colonies, is decidedly 
to the continuance of a colonial system for the 
government of any portion of the American 
continent. It also declares that this Govern- 
ment will from the beginning refuse assistance 
to a Kuropean Government in maintaining 
supremacy whenever 


arise’as to 
iInsurreclion or 


KHOWNM as 


rma! 
the part ot its 


adverse 


its 
nade by 
an American colony to cast it off, nor will it 
permit its citizens to such tance. 
In short, the policy suggested will prevent 
Kuropean Governments trom obtaining here- 
after in the United States any armaments or 
munitions of war for the purpose of suppress- 
ing insurrections in American colonfes, which 
the law now forbids to be sold to the insurgents 
themselves, thus putting the parent country and 
the insurgents on terms of precise equality in 
that respect. 

The neutrality law, so called, passed in 1818, 
defines the acts whic sh i it declares to be criminal 
in the following sections: 


an attempt is 


; , . 
vive ASSIS 
rive assik 


‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
verica in Congress assemn- 
bled, That if any citizen of the United States shall, 
within the territ: ry or jurisdiction f, accept 
and exercise a commission to serve a foreign prince, 
State, colony, district, or people in war, by land or by 
sea, against any prince, 5 


thereo 


State, colony, district, or 
people with whom the United States are at peace, the 


person so offending shall be deemed cuilty of a high 
misdemeanor, andshall be imprisoned not exceeding 
three years, 

“Src And be it further enacted, That ifany person 


shall, within the territory orjurisdiction ofthe Uni- 
ted States, enlist or enter himself, or hire or retain 
another person to enlist or enter himsell, or to go 
beyond the limits orjurisdiction of the United States, 
vith intent to be enlisted or entered in the service 
State, colony, district, or peo- 
ple, asa soldier, or as a marine or seaman, on board 
of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer, 
every person s9 offending shall be deemed guilty of 
a high misdemeanor, and s} 
ing $1,000, and be imprisoned notexceeding 
years: Provided, That this act shall not be construed 
to extend to any subject or citizen of any forcign 
prince, State, colony, district, or people, who shall 
transiently be within the United States, and shall 
on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or 
privateer, which at the timeof its arrival within the 
United States was fitted out and equipped as such, 
enlist or enter himsell, or hire or retain another 
subject or citizen of the same foreign prince, State, 
colony, district, or possi, | on board such vessel of 
war, letter of marque, or privateer, if the United 
States shall then be at peace with such foreign 
prince, State, colony, district, or people. 

“See. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall, within the limits of the United States, fit 
out and arm, or attempt to fit out and arm, or pro- 
cure to be fitted out and armed, or shall knowingly 
be concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, or arming 
of any ship or vessel with intent that such ship or 
vessel shall be employed in the service of any foreiga 
prince or State, or of any colony, distric t, or people, 
t » cruise or commit hostilities against the subjects, 

itizens, or property of any foreign prince or State, 
or of any colony, district, or people with whom the 
United States are at peace, or shall issue or deliver 
jurisdiction of 
the United States for any ship or vessel, to the intent 
that she may be employed as aforesaid, every person 
so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misde- 


three 


meanor, 2nd shall be fined not more than $10,000, |; no cause of offense 
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intl be fined not exceed- | 
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and imprisoned not more than thr . 
every such ship or vessel, with her tackie a : 
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and furniture, together all materials. — 








ammunition, and stores y : 
cured for the | uilding an 

be forfeited—one halft » the use of the informer . 
the other half to the use of the | nit oy 


nich may have be; 
equipment there 


d States 








eaitsur "ena ted, Thatj , 
son s | hin the territory or jurisdict r 
U nited States, increase or augment, Or procur t 
increased or aug! ented, orshall knowingly be ; 
cerned in increa r augmenting the torce of » 





ship of war, 
the time of her 


ship of war, 


or other arme l ves ‘lwh 
rriv val \ within the United St: 
orcruisecr, or armed 





Vessel in the 





vice of any foreign prince or State, or of any 
ony, district. or people, or belonging tothe eqhy, 
or citizens of any such prince or State, colony 
trict, or people, the same being at war with any 4 
cign prince or State, or of any colony, di bets ° 


people with whom the United States are 
by adding to the number of the 
or by e! 1anging those on 
larger caliber, or by 
equipment solely applica 
otfending shall be guilty 
shall be tined not more 


aty 
£uns of such y 
board of her for gy ! 
any addition thereto ¢ 
ble to war, every pers 
of a high misdemea; 
than 31,000, and be jm, 


oned not more than one year. 

“Sere. 6. And be it further enacted, That ifany 
son shall, within the territory or jurisdiction 6f- 
United States, begin or set on toot or provid 
pr the means for, any military expediti 


’ of any foreign prince or st 
colony, district, or people, with whom: 
: sare lat} peace, every person so offend 
emed gui ‘ 


of a high misdem 
. fined not ex 


eeding $3,000, and im: 
t more than three years : 


tl on from thence agai; 


sf i 
‘nterprise, bis tom tai 
I is 


ry or dominion 
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aba bay 
colony, district, 
ith whom the United Ste t sy 
ith whom the nited States are 
neace,’’ are broad enough to include t ~ f 
and that the fitting out of the 


surgents, 
was as much an offense agains 


} . ; 
the insurgents in 





words 


people W 








gun-boats 


law as the fitting out of the Hornet. ‘The ex 
utive denartmentof the Government has. h 
ever, decided — the Cuban insurgent 


not **a eolor ny, 
the United Stat es are at peace. 17, i ml t) 


, in Vi ew ofthe a 


strict, or peop lc e with wh 


ction we recomme 
to inquire whether Ditcchabrdeti on of th 
1s not correct, inasmuch as the bill 
report, if it becomes a law, will give the in: 
gents all th 1at a construction of the neutre 
law most favorable to them could give th: 
We have copied these sections of the stat 
however, to enable the House more readily 
see, by a comparison of the law with the bill we 
, the full scope of this measure. 
will be observe d that the policy propos 

by the minority of the committee, in the pre 
ent and all future cases, waives any question ot 
character, or prospects of the revo! 
tionary party. It assumes the right of . 
can countries to self-government, and declar 
the policy of this Gisverainieat as not inimit 
to the assertion of that right in any case 

In view of the action we propose, it is 
necessary to consider the reasons or the fa 
which are urged by the majority of the com- 
mittee in support of the resolutions rec 
mended by them. We are constrained, how 
ever, to say that the alle 


necessary 


is or 


power, 


ged facts, if true, d 
not, by any process of reasoning or logic, lead 
nee ssarily to the conclusion reached by the 
majority. ‘They only prove, at ! 








the most, that 
this Government may declare itself neutral, | i 
it chooses so to do; but they by no means c 
fine the legislative department to that particul 
line of policy. Congress is the law-making 
power. It can declare a policy not only for this 
case but for all cases, while the Executive ha 
no choice except to do as he has already don 
or rec ogniz re a state of war as existing. ! 
seems to the minority to be at once more man!) 
and more statesm tsalike for Congress, if 1 it 
to act at all, to declare some general doct 
applical ble to all similar contests, and thus, 
om affirming and giving effect to the Amel 
can doctrine, avoid offense to any Europeau 
nation by declaring its policy in a general |: AW. 
The undersigned would further submit th 
‘an arise from this legis! 
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ly for this ; 
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ady do 


sting. | 


ore man!) 


33, if it 
] doct: 
und 


he Amer 


Muropeau 
1eral law. 
bmit that 


is legisla 


‘ 
{for ¢ ‘ONG... 2D BSS. 


as it is but repeating what was supposed 
ne the effect of the act of April 20, 1818, by 
rze e proportion of the American people; 


iu 


i the necessity for this legislation arises {rom | 


struction given to that act by the Attor- 
Ge 
anish gun boats. 

. undersigned confess their inability to 


ive at the same conclusions attained by a | 
rity of the committee as to the condition | 


surrection in Cuba. We have seen no 

enee e that there is a Cuban revolutionary 

ernment in existence, and exercising per- 
went control over any portion of the island, 
we are constrained to believe that the con- 


neral in the matter of the release of the | 


Independence of Cuba 


tution, political divisions, and control of the 


and are mainly on paper. The manner of 


‘he promulgation of the constitution, the long- | 


tinued doubts as to its provisions, the ab- 


epee of elections, and the uncertainty which | 


ngs over everything connected with the insur- 
seem to the undersigned not at all com- 

le with an actual, existing, and established 
ioverninent entitled to any sort of recognition. 


ion, 


ur opinion, the revolutionary government | 


‘uba a hi ig no existence outside of the camps 
‘patriot bands.”’ 


tis not pretended that the insurgents con- | 


| any considerable town or city ; indeed, the 

ority concede they do not. ‘The only towns 
need as within their control are Sibamea, 
hamlet, and Guaimaro, an interior 

about five hundred inhabitants, and 
are advised both of these have 
en destroyed. (See Doc., pages 158, 159.) 


mere 
we OL 
far as we 


is submitted that a revolution that has not | 


tacquired a single town as its capital, has 


t command of a single sea- port, and has not | 


vessel afloat, is hardly in condition to claim 
itis a ‘*Government’”’ entitled to a formal 
iration of neutrality, which in effect is a 
nition that it is entitled to belligerent 


‘ats. This brings us to a consideration of 


probable result of passing the resolutions | 


eported by the majority of the committee. 
A declaration of neutrality is a concession 
{belligerent rights. It recognizes a condition 
r as existing, and entitles both parties, so 
ras the neutral nation is concerned, to bel- 
rerent rights. Such a declaration would en- 


rge the rights of Spain as against this coun- | 
Spain ‘would, after such a recognition, be | 


entitled to all the rights granted in “the treaty 
{1795—rights which she has already claimed, 
bu tahendenel after remonstrance by our Gov- 
rnment. (Message, 1869, page 8.) This treaty, 
mong other things, ‘concedes the right of search 
is therein specified and limited ; and no form 
‘manifest or certificate having been agreed 
itwould give the 


\merican vessel found in Cuban waters or on 
the high seas; and the carrying of such goods 
vould then become unlawful. 


it embarrassment to our large commerce in the 
West Indies, is manifest. ‘The corresponding 
advantage to us, or even to the Cuban insur- 
zents, is not so clear, while the probability that 
he exercise of this right would lead to compli- 
cations, difficulties, and perhaps war, would 
seem too certain, in the light of the history of 
this country and the known character of Spain, 
‘o need argument. It is not wise to take such 
a tion as will lead to these complications un- 


‘ess some duty on the part of this Government | 


re quires such action. 

We do not deem it necessary to raise any 
(uestion as to the right of this Government to 
make a general declaration of neutrality. The 
Ameri ean docrine on the subject is thus stated 
by Mr. Adams: 


“ Whenever an insurrection against an established 
‘iovernment of a country takes place the duty of 


right to search for contra- 
nd of war, under the law of nations, every | 











That this would | 
be an advantage to Spain, and aconstant source 1 


APPENDIX TO THE 





(ae Vernments, under obligations to maintain peace | 


ind friendship with it, appears to be, at first, to ab- 


Alsp Cona. 2p Sass. No. ; ol 


| in its suppression. 


stain carefully from any step that may have 
smallest influence in affe cting the result. 
facts occur of which it is necessary tg take notice, 
either because they involve the necessity of protect- 
ing personal interests at home, or avoiding an impli- 


the 
Whenever 


| ¢ationin the struggle, then it appe: urs to be just and 


right to provide forthe emergency by specific meas- 
ures, precisely to the extent that may be required, 

but no further. It is, then, facts alone, and not ap- 
pearances or presumptions, that justify action. But 
even these are not to be dealt with further than the 
occasion demands; a rigid neutrality in whatever 
may be done is, of course, shore: lf, after the 
lapse of a reasonable pe riod, there be little prospect 
of a termination of the struggle, especially if this be 
carried on upon the ocean, a recognition of the par- 
ties as belligerents appears to be justifiable; and at 
that time, so fx Ar as 1 can ascertain, such a step has 
never, in fact, been objected to. Mr. Adams'’s cor- 

respondence with Earl Russell, quoted in Dana’s 
W heaton, page 37, note.) 


Mr. Dana. in his edition of Wheaton’s Inter- 
national Law, 35, note,) says: 
“In a contest wholly upon k und, acontig 
may be obliged to mi ike a decision, whether or not 
to regard it as war; butin practice this has not been 
done by a general and prospective declaration, but 
by actual treatment of cases as they arise 
And on the preceding page Mr. Dana Says: 
**The occasion for the accordance of belligerent 
rights arises when a civilconflict exists within a for- 
eign State. ‘The reason which requires and can alone 
Justify this step by the Government of another coun- 
try, is that its own rights and interests are so far 


affected as to require a definition of its own relation 
to the parties.’ 


(page « 


ruous State 


It will be observed that all writers leave the 
question so far an undetermined one, that the 
point of time when a nation may make a dec- 
laration of neutrality must, after all, be decided 
by each nation for itself. 

Generally, it is the duty any nation to 
remain strictly neutral, + do nothing which 
may in the least degree affect the result. 

This has been done by this Government so 
far as the law permitted, the only instance in 
which the Government was not impartial being 
in relation to the gun-boats; and its course in 
respect to the gunboats was controlled by the 
fact that under the law, as interpreted by the 
Attorney General, it had no right to detain 
them, unless it was prepared to recognize a 
state of war as existing in Cuba, and this it 
was not satisfied it ought todo. This 
of the law will be entirely remedied by the pas- 
sage of the bill recommended by the minority. 
In other respects it is submitted that the entire 


of 


conduct of this Government has been neutral | 


and fair. 


But the right to declare neutrality is one 
thing; the duty quite another. The right may 


exist long before there is any duty at ail. 
When it becomes our duty to recognize a 


state of war as existing, and declare our neu- 
trality, we ; trust there will be no hesitation, 


either in this or any other case. We ought to 
discharge our duties ‘‘though the heavens 
fall.’? But when the question is one of right 
merely we may rightfully and we ought to con- 
sider the consequences. Now, surely the only 
demand that the Cubans can rightfully make 
upon us is that we shall establish a neutrality 
in fact; and this is done as effectually by the 
action we propose as by the resolution pro- 
posed by the majority. ‘The difference is that 
the majority propose a declaration of neutral- 

ity in this struggle; we propose a declaration 
that will be sufficient for this and all struggles 
of like character. The majority resolutions 
seem to assume a condition of things in Cuba 
that requires us to declare our ne atrality as to 
that struggle. We propose to crystallize into a 
statute the American doctrine that in all strug- 

gles of American colonies against European 
domination this Government will not stop to 
inquire as to the extent or power of the revo- 
lutionary party, but the fact of an insurrection 
against the European Power shall of itself enti- 
tle that insurrection to considerati on, so that 
it shall be unlawful for an American to assist 
It is a deciaration th: at we 


| will not, even as a commercial transaction, sell 
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defect | 


Ho. or Reps. 


ships or vessels of war 


to aid in suppressing 
revolts among 


Am rerican colonists, but will, 
from the beginning r of suc! h strugg gle, do nothing 
for the E aropean Government “ths it it is not 
lawful to do for the insurrectionary party. We 

‘annot resist the conclusion that this course is 
in every regard the best for this e ountry, 
a favorable to the ¢ 
proj 


as : 
compilcations 


and 
ubans as the resolution 
osed by the m: yority, while it prevents 
that would be likely to avis 
under the treaty of 1795 and the law of nation 

by the adoption of the majority resolutions, 
and at the same time settles the fut 
of the Government. 

We have purposely avoided a reference to 
the reported outrages on American citizens in 
Cuba, because these matters are, as we con 
ceive, in nowise involved in the dise ‘ussion of 
the present question. Itis an unfortunate fact 
that such outrages have occurred, although it 
is questions ible to what extent the Spanish 
Government in Cuba is responsible for them, 
as there exists in the island a third power, 
neither Spanish nor Cu ui an, which dominates 
the Government and controls the military forces 
of the island apparently against the will of the 
constituted authorities. This condition of things 
and these outrages upon American citizens 
seem to call for such action on the part of our 
Government as will prevent such outrages in 
the future; but the undersigned are not able 
to see that a declaration of neutrality would 
have any such effect, or, indeed, tend in any 
such direction. Indeed, we are persuaded that 
the conduct of American citizens resident in 
this country and interested pecuniarily in the 
success of the attempted revolution has had 
much to do with producing the feelings of 
exasperation which have resulted in these out 
rages; and we cannot but condemn the conduct 
of those persons who, without the courage to 
assist in the actual struggle, have made war at 
the safe distance of New York or Washington, 
and sought toinvolve this Governmentin Cuban 
affairs for the advancement of their own selfish 
ends—ends that we are persuaded refer not to 
Cuban independence as an object so much as 
to the enlargement of their own private for 
tunes. If these persons have the passionate 
desire for Cuban independence which they 
pretend to have their presence on Cuban soil, 
with armsin theirhands, aiding Cespedes, would 
be more courageous as well as more seemly 
than their present course, engaged, as they 
seem to be, in inventing reports, violating 
the laws of the United States, and resorting 
to other practices of a hardly less questionable 
character, to induce our Government to espouse 
the cause of a rebellion in which they do not 
seem disposed to risk much themselves. 

Under the circumstances we deem it the duty 
of the United States to preserve an impartial 
neutrality between the parties to this struggle 
in Cuba, as in every other struggle agains! 
uropean supremacy on any portion of this 
continent; and that it may have arule of action 
for this and all similar cases, we recommend 
the passage of this bill. 

And we cannot refuse to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to express our conviction that 
this Government should maintain such a naval 
force in Cuban waters as will fully protect our 
citizens in their rights, and insure them a fair 
trial en any criminal charges that may be pré 
ferred against them. 

The present condition of things in Cuba br 
quires this for the protection of our citizens and 
commerce. ‘There is sufficient available nava 
force in the waters about the West Indies fo: 
this purpose, and we submit that it can be put 
to no better use. 
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Should the Public 
Expended? 


For What Money be 


HON. G 


REMARKS OF W. McCRARY, 
OF LOWA, 
In rue House of REPRESENTATIVES 
June 10, 1870, 

Qu the bill No. 974, making appropriations for the 
| lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1870, 

Mr. McCRARY. Mr. Speaker, the question 
now pre sented to this House fair 7 and 
} 


Do we mean to ‘aoe the expen li 
of the Government and adopt and carry 
ut in good faith a policy of retrenchment and 


res 


economy? If we do, we must resist to the last 
extremly the vreuter Pee least of the ame snd 
nents proposed by the Senate to this bill. I 
think the country may take the vote of this 
House upon these amendments as a fair test 
if the sense of the [louse upon the question 


‘ther or not a policy rigid economy is 
ued [ do not Spr ak without due 
ation when I say that many of the pro- 
prose d ame udm hls provide [ for an unnecessary, 
‘ 


of 
pur 


maeivuel 


xtravagant, and, under the circumstances, a 
teful e xpe nditure - the publ 1c money. 

It would seem, sir, that pledges and promises 

ecouomy rest ligitly upon some shoulders. 

!t would seemas if there were those who regard 

uch pledges as good things with which to 


please an admiring constituency during a cam 
paign, but of little moment here. But, sir, if 
stake not, the p ople, who are the real nas 

at both ends of this Capitol, are in earnest 
ipon this subject, and are not to be deceived. 
1] | to be 


wey have a right in earnest, because 
y must bear heavy burdens at best, even 
1 we do everything we can do to lighten 
he Comuiittee on Appropriations in 
iTouse, after careful deliberation, reported 


ginal bill, which was carefully consid- 
he Llouse and passed. When that bill 
i ‘ti th 
tbstanual reduction of expenditures 
ecured. lL believed then, and I 
that there is room and necessity 


uch reduction 


} yeecn 

eve now, 

Ce} the sume number of officials aud incur the 
annual expense ni W as during the war. 

hi the returu of peace | he people had a right 

a reduction in the expenses of the 
| service as well as in other Departments. 

(he bill before us was passed by the House 
ipon this theory. It comes back to us from 

with over 


‘ ~ot 
) expec 


senate 
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country rejoiced in the assurance | 


it cannot be necessary to | 


two hundred and fifty | 


mendments, most of them making additions | 


» the appropriations, besides, as | shall show, 

proposition which prospectively requires still 
urther large appropriations. Ido not propose 
to detain the Hlouse at this time with any par- 
ticular reference to this long list of additional 
appropriations. A few of them will be con- 


idered, and from these the House can judge 


whether a desire to economize was the con- 
‘rolling motive in their preparation and adop- 
tion. I may be able to vote for a few of these 

ndments. It would be strange if there 
was nothing good in the whole long list; but 
{ regard the most of them as in the line of 
extravagance retrenchment, as 
e and not to a decrease 
Among other amendments 
the fo which added to the 
House bill by way of additional sections: the 
sum of $500,000 is appropriated for the com 
mencement of a building ‘*to be similar in the 
ground plan and dimensions to the present 
Treasury building, ond provide accommo- 
dations for the State, War, and Navy Depart 
ments. It is to be fire-proof, three stories 
high, of such kind of stone as may be hereafter 
determined, with basement and attic. The 


ahie 


rather than 


iooking to an increas 
of expenditures. 
owing, 


are 
ar 


ure 


plans are to be approved by the Secretaries of 


Public Lependitures—Mr, McCrary. 


State, War, and the Navy. Lhe ultimate cost 
not fixed nor in any way limited. ‘The 
supervisingfarchitect will doubtless see that 
if the amendment be adopted it shall produce 
a very long and a very fat job for him. As 
there is no provision requiring that material 
shall be procured from the lowest bidder, or 
that a fair competition shall be allowed in let- 
ting contracts, this enterprising officer would, 
as usual, have full swing. We might all see 
its commencement, but probably tew of us 


is 


would see the completion of tuts stupendous 


building. 

By another amendment it is provided that 
the public grounds around the Capitol shall be 
enlarged. The Secretary of the Interior is to 
» the additional grounds from the owner 
or owners at such price, not exceeding their 
actual cash value, as may be agreed upon. If 
an agreement cannot be had, ‘there must be a 
proceeding in court where a jury of the citizens 
of Washington will be called upon to fix a fair 
valuation. <A fabulous price would of course 
be fixed, and what these additional grounds, 
covered as they are with buildings belonging 
to private individuals, are to cost no man can 
tell. It is estimated over half a million 
dollars. By still another amendment $50,000 
are appropriated for grading and improving 
these additional grounds. 

bl to cap the climax of extravagance and 
absurdity, $100,000 is appropriated to pay the 
expenses of an expedition ‘‘toward the north 
pole.”’ Sir, if this be economy, if this be 
retrenchment, | have mistaken the meaning 
of these terms. If we agree to these appro 
priations, and agree, as we must to be consist- 
ent, that we will make every other which may 


purchase 


be asked for which is equally important or | 


desirable, where should we stop? How many 
millions will it take to square the account 
when it is once opened? 

Let it be remembered that all this is pro- 
posed at a time when the people are every- 
where crying out for relief from taxation, 
everywhere praying us to reduce expenditures, 
and everywhere insisting that no extraordinary 
appropriations shall be made unless a pressing 
necessity requires it. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is not a man in either branch of 
Congress who is not an advocate of economy, 
in theory at least. In view of the amendments 
proposed to this bill, 1 think it is high time 
that we were defining what we mean by the 
term ‘‘economy.’’ Itseemsto mean onething 
with one man and anotber thing with another. 
With some members of Congress [ am afraid 
it means ‘‘large appropriations for my own 
coustituents and very small ones for everybody 
else.’ 

‘There ought to be a rule, a principle to gov- 
ern in every case. What shall it be? Shall 
we appropriate for every worthy object ? 
enough that the purpose sought to be accom- 
plished is desirable? Is the fact that the con- 
venience of the public or Government officials 
will be subserved sufficient? 


out of the Treasury at this time? 


know the fact, and I venture to say every dis- 
trict in the Union will stoutly maintain its claim 
to an appropriation. And yet upon no other 
or different rule can these appropriations be 
sustained. 

But, sir, this is not what the people mean 
by economy. This might be economy for 
nation with an overflowing treasury and free 
from debt, but not for a nation owing more 
than two thousand million dollars, upon a 
large part of which it is paying six per cent. 
interest. Such a nation, however exhaustless 


its resources, can afford to expend money upon 
In the present condition 


no such principle. 


THR CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


Is it | 


Is a desire to | 
adorn and beautify all Government grounds | 
and buildings a good cause for voting money | 
If these are | 
the considerations which shall govern, let us | 





4ist Cona....2p Spe 
&j , +15 

of the country, and in view of our grea 
den of debt, national, State, and munici; l on 
insist that true, real economy req) res st weil! 
commence no new public i lmprovement, cm = 
chase no additional publie grounds, to «,.. room: 
no new public buildings anywhere, y)), ye 
necessity imperatively demands that it : a 
done. ‘The same rule should be applied 1 LIS, 


) 


of the many schemes for getting moue yi 
the Treasury. This rigid rule of Soci 
the only one that is worthy the name, ay: 
should be steadily and firmly adhered +, one 
least until the national debt is gre vatly red 
the national credit fully re stored. 
national currency made equal to gold. 
We all desire and expect an early retury 
specie payment, an early funding of the ja ee 
| tional debt at a lower rate of interest, ay eay\y a 
| abolition of all or nearly all internal taxatio, 
| and an early reduction of the national dei, ss 
|| toa point where the annual interest will 
lightly upon the peopie. ‘To secure these 
sults we must keep down our expendity 
and by this aud all other means in our 
improve the credit of the Government, 
must cause it to be understood that every do) 
lar which can be spared from other nec 
| purposes shall go to the payment of our . 
est debts. Let. the nation act as a prude: 
| Sagacious, and upright business man would 4 
under similar circumstances, and all will |) aes 
| well. Let us pay, or at least greatly 
our debt before we tear down any of ou: 
ent buildings, which will answer for the 
ent, to build greater, and before we add | Ri 
present large, beautiful, and com: caliams | D 1 
lic grounds any additional acres, and belo; 
we put our hands in the Treasury to procu ie 
$100,000 or any other sum, to enable 
| adventurous explorer to go in searcli ot 
‘north pole.”’ lt may be very importan: 
find the aforesaid ‘north pole,” but iv i 
vastly nore imports ce, as ib seeins to 
man like myself, that we pay our debits. 
Perhaps the strongest objection to the 
propriations to which | have referred is to 
found in the precedent which they estab! 
There is nothing more potent for evil o 
good in legislanon than precedent. A gr 
nation cannot afford to show any favorius 
What is done for one locality or one inter 
must under like circumstances be done to 
other. i venture to say that there are 
if any, members on this floor who could | 
make out a stronger case of necessity tor t 
erection of a public building in their distri F 
than can be made out in favor of the proposed 
ian provements and enlargements here in Was) 
ington. If, therefore, we commence the bus: 
ness of erecting public buildings here at th 
time on the ground of convenience and desi 
ability simply, I repeat the question, wher siI 
shall we stop? How far shall we be bound by to 
the precident we establish? How often sia th 
we hear from gentlemen upbraiding us ‘to! of 
erecting here costly and unnecessary buildings, a 
and refusing to other parts of the country (ie th 
court-houses, post oflices, and custom-house W 
which they so much need ? 
No, sir; if we go into this business at all we 
cannot confine it to the District of Columbia 
This will be but the beginning. Other case- 
of greater urgency will speedily follow, anu 
before we sball find a place where we can wil! 0 
adue regard to fair dealing stop appropra 
tions of this character millions on millions wii d 
have slipped from the Treasury. [t cannot , 
shown that these new buildings and gel on b 
|| grounds are in any sense a necessity at li s 
time. ‘The buildings were sufficient ee x th: t 
entire period of the war, and they seem to ™ f 
to be quite comfortable and convenient. | ha i 
no doubt they will auswer every purpose (\ t 
ing the coming ten years of peace. As to the ‘ 
public grounds around the Capitol, I believe c 
t 


and l 


powe; the | 


redu 


p . 


sou 


ip 


Kb 








NEs tist CONG JD SESS 
PCa y now comprise about thirty acres, and are 
bic \ improved and ornament .d. There is no 
ae , ssing y necessity, po necessity at all, for more 
nt, tO pu rom Anes xpenditure for this purpose would 
Lo ¢ gratify our tastes, ai nd possit bly add a little 
~y Ut ao convenience, Or minister to our pride. 
dat i riie however, is not, in my judgment, what 
Hed to , people ought to be taxed for. ‘They are 
ley Out © ling to be taxed to pay the national debt 
OOK 1 the necessary expenditures of the Govern- 
Cy Bug ent. No people ever submitted more cheer- 
oe to all the burdens incident to a war than 
redu - people have done. These a ns must 
ane ntinue for many years, and because they mus 
. ne, and are cheerfully borne by a patri- 
Fetury eand honest people, we should add as little 
r the na them as possible. 
y AD Ga) y | do not propose to discuss in this connee 
taxation, i the — of the removal of the natioual 
Mal del . | pre fer to put my oppositio: i to these 
b will | é oulivel es upon the broad ground of econ 
these mn nvalone. I wills Say, however, that if those 
nditure y advoeate these e xpenditures believe that 
ur po the erection of another public building here 
ore ill change public sentiment upcen that subject 
very-< any degree, they are mistaken. An attempt 
pCeRS this manner to forestall public sentiment 
our hy ibe a failure. It will more probe ubly resu lt 
prudent in increased agitation of the question. 
would a Whenever the people of the United States 
. Will ke up their minds, as I think they will ere 
'y Tedu ng do, that the capital s should be removed to 
Be pl ent ral locality, a building or two more or 
id, ; ; in this city will not prevent the consum- 
ty Ou 


ation of their wishes. 
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J 2 | trust, sir, that the amendments to which I 

id bell : oe 

_— we referred, and all others which are similar 
| _— | theirnature, may be non-concurred in, and 
1@ son : e ; . 

‘ hat the House will insist upon and firmly 

‘ii Ot . oe, 6 

here to 1ts position. 
rlamt 
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yap Legislative, ete., Appropriation Bill. 

( lie i) ‘ r ‘ TY . wr YT 
oe REMARKS OF HON. JOHN BEATTY, 
is { 

ae OF onTo, 

vil or i Hovsk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

A grea June 11, 1870, 

Oru a the bill (H. R. No. 974) making appropriations for || 
dULOr » legislative, executive, and judicial expenses | 

@ Tor t if th eer a year ending June 30, 1871. 

v0 Mr. BEATTY. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th 

7 , of Soatae last, when the House had under 

hae sid ‘ration the bill for the transfer of the 

distric 


Philadelphia navy-yard to League Island, the 


proposed bis iomen of the Committce on Appropri- 


10 "en ions [Mr. Dawes] made an earnest and elo- 
the busi juent appeal to gentlemen on this floor to 
e at th assist him in lopping off unnecessary expenses 
nd de nd . nara appropriations to the lowest pos- 
eale-y' eamount. ‘I'he House responded favorably 
way 2 ‘o this request, and seconded the efforts of 
ye Sua 


the gentleman from Massachusetts in this work 
of economy, while the people of the entire 

untry approved his speech and applauded 
that independence and fearlessness of spirit 
which did not hesitate to expose and condemn 
the errors of his own party, painful and morti- 

ug as the task was, in order to prevent like 
errors in the future. 

We were told then that we could expect no 


me. 
uilding 
Intry the 
1- houst 


at all we 
ylumbia 
er Ciuases 
OW, abu 


can wilt other end of the Capitol, and that whatever 





uelp in this work of retrenchment from the | 


propre was accomplished in this direction must be | 
oes done by the House. The correctness of that 
eer ‘latement is unfortunately established by the | 
piven ne before us, which has been returned by the 
Aman Senate loaded down with increased appropria- 
eae tons for old objects and large appropriations 
» tk 7 for new; appropriations so largely increased, 
i , and many of them for purposes so unnecessary, 
ae r : that we are constrained to believe that to that 


grave and reverend body ‘‘the appropriation 
of money is the 
the world.’’ 


| believe 


most gratifying employment in | 
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Appropriati 2 Bill — Mr. 


I> 
beaity. 


Economy has been so often the theme of the 
politician and the demagogue that our constit- 
uents have, perhaps, good reason to suspect 
whenever this subject is broached that it is 
either the prelude to a demand for the extrav- 
agant expenditure of public money or a bid 
the votes of honest men. ‘The changes 
have also been rung on it so frequently in this 
House by men whose constitutional stinginess 
leads them to oppose expenditures for even 
necessary objects, that m¢ any gentlemen of lib- 
eral ideas : nd cr us instincts have, I fear, 
come to regard the very word ‘economy’? with 
a feeling ot contempt. The subject has got into 
disrepute, has been belittled and disgraced by 
being put to unworthy uses. I desire to say, 
therefore, that in considering the action of the 
Senate in connection with this bill, ] am, I 
trust, influenced by that higher and truer no- 
tion of economy, which rejects alike the niggard- 
liness of the miser and the senseless extrav- 
agance of the spendthrift, and rests upon that 
middle ground where honor, security, and 
thrift may be maintained. True economy, I 
apprehend, demands that whatever is necessary 
to do should be done well, and may justify, 
nay, demand large appropriations, while it 
may also be defic J and outraged by very small 
expenditures. 

‘The majority of this House when consider- 
ing this bill were, I believe, actuated by an 
honest desire to make such liberal appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government as comported with 
the dignity of a great nation ; they scrutinized 
closely the various estimates presented, with a 


$ >) vs 
101 


ener 


| view simply to granting all that was necessary 


and no more. lt did not occur to us that this 
was a proper time to add to the number of 
Government employés, or to increase the sala- 


| ries of officers, or to send expeditions to remote 


and undiscovered sections of the globe, or to 
enter upon any work involving the expenditure 
of large sums of money that might be post- 


| poned without detriment to the public service. 


We were conscious that the country had but 


| recently been engaged in a great war; that the 
| nation was bending beneath an enormous load 


| of debt ; 


that our people were groaning under 
a system of taxation which penetrated the low- 
lfest cabin, and levied contributions from the 
beggar as well as the millionaire; that labor 
was in too many sections but poorly paid, and 
that industry was crying aloud for relief. 

We knew that the men who gave us official 
life were demanding a reduction of expendi- 
tures, and we did not dare turn a deaf ear to their 
timely and reasonable commands. We hoped 
Senators would respond in the same spirit and 
with the same alacrity to this prevailing and pre- 
dominant desire of our constituents for retrench- 
mentand reform ; but, unfortunately, they have 
not. They propose to increase the salaries 
of employés about this Capitol; they propose 
to increase the pay of the Capitol police; they 
propose to increase the compensation of sec 
retaries, clerks, and assistants in the Treasury 
and other Departments of the Government; 
they propose to raise the salaries of the judges 
of the Supreme Court from $6,000 to 510,000, 
and add fifty per cent. to the salaries of the 
judges of the circuit courts. In short, they 
propose to make a total increase of salaries 
amounting to over half a million dollars per 
annum. ‘They propose to go further, and appro- 
priate $500,000 to begin work on a building 
for the accommodation of the State, Nav y; and 
War Departments—an edifice which will cost 
$6,000,000 to complete ; they propose to pro- 
vide the entering wedge for an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for the extension and adornment 
of the Capitol grounds, and cap the climax of 
their extravagant legislation by a proposition 
to appropriate $100,000, and the requisite num- 
ber of United States vessels, to go in search 
of the north pole! 


| to do it, but itis absolutely wrong to do it; 
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At the risk of being reminded that *‘ small 

ideas and a great empire go ill together,”’ | 
submit that this is not the time to increase sala- 
ries, build temples, purchase and adorn squares 
tor the gratification of the eye, or fit out expe 
ditions for voyages of discovery. There are 
humbler and more necessary objects demand- 
ingourcare, The tax-paying farmers, mechan- 
ies, and humble laborers of the land should 
have our first attention, for they are the pro 
ducers of our wealth and the bulwark of our 
safety. Liberal provisions, I grant, should be 
made for the maintenance of the honor and 
dignity of the nation; but, on the other hand, 
I hold that ostentatious display should be 
avoided, not only because it tends to exhaust 
the Treasury, but because it is an indication 
of corruption and weakness. It is the wealth 
and power that we possess that secures against 
insult and unjust exactions, and not the wealth 
and power we have frittered away. ‘he ser- 
vants of the Republic, whether civil or mili- 
tary, should receive fair compensation, but they 
should be required to render honest service. 
Republican simplicity and rigid exactness in 
the administration of public affairs should be 
the rule, not the exception. 

The sacred debt due to the disabled soldiers 
and sailors, and to the families of those who 
fell in the country’s defense, should be paid to 
the uttermost farthing, and every obligation of 
the Government cheerfully met according to 
the letter and spirit of the contract. Yet, it 
should be borne in mind that the money re 
quired for these purposes, and for every other 
purpose for which public money may be 
expended, comes largely from those who labor 
hard, live sparingly, and are compelled to 
practice in private lifethe most rigid economy. 
They have therefore no money to throw away 
on idle or unnecessary officers; on useless 
edifices, or greedy speculators. The public 
treasure, which we distribute by our appro 
priation bilis, represents to some extent th: 
aggregate of their hard-earned contributio 1s 
to the nation’s support, and should be guard 
ed by us as vigilantly as they watch over the 
private purse. 

We are rapidly approaching specie payments. 
The power and value of our currency hes in 
creased fifty per cent. since the war, and all the 
necessaries and luxuries of life have dimin 
ished in the same ratio. ‘The profits of the 
farmer, mechanic, and laborer have receded to 
the old level. A million soldiers have laid 
down the musket and reénforced the workers 
in all industries and professions, and the result 
a great reduction of salaries all over the 
country. Jl insist, therefore, that thisis not the 
proper time to inerease the pay of Government 
employés or double the salaries of judges whose 
term of office is for life, and for whose retire- 
ment in old age Congress has already made 
ample provision. 

It is, [ repeat, not only not the proper time 

| and 
if this House consents it will violate the solemn 
pledges made by us to the people in resolu 
tions of every convention, and reiterated 
every school district of the land. 

The building which the Senate proposes 


is 


to commence, and toward which it appro 
priates $500,000 is designed to accommo- 
date ultimately the State, War, and Navy 


Departments. It will, when completed, cost 
not less than $6,000,000, and if we concur i 
the Senate amendments to this bill, we agree 
substantially to enter upon a work at this 
time which will increase the national debt o1 
the national taxes to that extent. The Wa: 
and Navy ee nts are now very well pro- 
vided for in buildings erected es peciall lly fon 
their use. ‘The State Department, at moder 
ate rent, occupies a building owned by private 
parties. It will be well at the proper tule to 
erect a permanent and suitable building fo: 


in 
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this Department, and under favorable circum- 
‘J might not feel inclined to oppose 
the construction of even the magnificent edi- 
fice proposed by the Senate; but we can do 
without it for the present, just as we have done | 
without it in the past; and, in view of our im- 
debt and onerous taxes, this is of all 
times the most unfavorable for be ginning such 
a work. 

Stillgreater objections might be urged against 
the proposition to extend the Capitol grounds 
purchasing squares numbered 687 and 688. 
bis 


tances 


f 


mense 


by 


improvement would cost in the end not 
less than $2,000,000; there is no present or 
pressing necessity for it. It would, it is true, 


add greatly to the beauty of the surroundings 
if the Capitol, but the Government when out 
itdebt and able to make the improvement failed 
do so. It may be done in the future if 
thought desirable ; just now it would be far bet- 
ter, in my opinion, to money which the 
contemplated addition to the Capitol grounds 
would cost to sustain the national credit 
paying asmall portion of the national debt, and 
better still to leave it in the hands of the tax- 
payers for use in their private business. 

he proposition to send out one or more 
expeditions toward the north pole contemplates 
a much larger expenditure than the proposed 
appropriation of $100,000 will cover. It 
intended to detail public officers and Govern- 
ment vessels for the ente rprise. ‘These ves- 
sels must be fitted out for a voyage of years in 
duration, and would necessarily return from 
such an expedition worn and comparatively 
worthless. The salaries of the oflicers 
crews must be paid during the whole time, and 
the entire cost of the expedition would exceed 
$1,000,000, and probably reach $2,000,000. 
lhe country, I submit, is doing very well with- 
out any definite knowledge in reference to the 
north pole. 

it may be that our speculations on this sub- 
ject are preferable to an absolute knowledge 
of the facts; at any rate, the north pole will 
keep, and until the Senators who favor the pro- 
ject are ready to accompany the expedition 
| shall decline to vote for the appropriation 
asked. It might, indeed, afford some small 
gratification to them to know that somewhere 
on God’s footstool there is a region more frigid, 
barren, inhospit: ible, and worthless than “the 
territory of Alaska, for which they paid 
$7,000,000 in gold; but I beg to assure them 
the information would yield no gleam of satis- 
faction to the tax-payers of the country who 
furnished the money. 


to 
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Fifteenth Amendment. 
SPEECH OF HON, EUGENE CASSERLY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In True SENATE OF THE UNITED Staves, 


May 20, 1870. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
Hl. R. No. 1293) to enforce the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in the several States of this 
Union, who have hitherto been denied that right on 
uccount of race, eolor, or previous condition of serv- 
itude, and the Senate bill (8. No. 810) for the same 
purpose 

Mr. CASSERLY said: 

Mr. Presipent: By this morning’s Globe I 
see that among the many friendly acts for 
which Lam indebted to the Senator from Ohio 
| Mr. THurman | | must counta statement made 
by him in the Senate yesterday that I intended 
to speak upon the two bills from the Senate 
and the House to enforce the fifteenth amend- 
ment. I had not yesterday any settled pur- 
pose of the sort. The condition of my health | 
and of my voice was not then, and is not now, 
such as to warrant the attempt on my part to 
address the Semate at any length. 


by | 
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though I feel myself somewhat engaged by the 
| promise made on my behalf by my friend from 


Ohio, I should not venture to speak to-day 
but that I desire to present, in respect to these 
bills, one view which | have not yet heard, 
which seems to me unanswerable, and which, 
if so regarded by the Senate, must control its 
action upon them. If before presenting that 
view I shall enter somewhat into a general dis- 


cussion of both bills before us, it will be for 
\| the purpose of preparing the way for the prin- 
cipal view. 


| constitutional amendments since the war. 


The pending bills are, I believe, the first 
likely to result in a law of Congress which have 
come up for discussion under any of the three 
‘They 


| involve questions that are new, grave, and difh- 


cult. For that reason I have been gratified to 
observe the disposition shown by the majority 


| of the Senate to consider them fully and thor- 


| oughly. 


When the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
Stewart] who has the Senate bill in charge 
announced, when he first succeeded in getting 


| his bill before the Senate, that he designed to 
| bring it to a vote the same day before adjourn- 


and | 





Hence. |! 


| language entirely parliamentary. 


ment, and called upon the majority in this 
Chamber to sustain him,—lI confess that, con- 
sidering the great novelty, importance, and 
difficulty of his bill, 1 was filled with emotions 


which, had | expressed them at the time, | 
should have had difficulty in expressing in 


it soon be- 
came manifest, however, that the Senator from 
Nevada in his most extraordinary demand did 
not represent his political associates in this 
body. -As we saw one after another of the 
leaders of the dominant party here urge objec- 
tions, pointed and unanswerable, to the Sen- 
ator’s bill, the minority here might well hope 
that if we were to bave legislation under the 
fifteenth amendment we should have it better 
considered, better adapted to legitimate ends, 


| much better calculated to preserve the peace 








' 


|in the 


of the country, than anything which could be 
forced through suddenly without any fit dis- 
cussion, at a single session, as demanded by 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The Senate bill, as amended by the Judiciary 
Committee, is that principally pressed here. I 
propose to show that in its leading features it 
is most unusual, oppressive, and dangerous, 
and that it is called for by no public necessity. 

A measure which is both mischievous and 
unnecessary should have the clearest warrant 
Constitution. 1 shall therefore aim 
further to show that the bill is largely if not 
wholly unauthorized by the fifteenth amend- 
ment, which it purports to enforce. This last 
is the view which it is the principal object of 
my remarks to present. 

The details of the Senate bill have been so 
thoroughly discussed by the Senators who have 
preceded me, especially the Senator from Ohio, 
| Mr. Trurman, | that [ shall speak only of a 
few features that strike me with most force. 

It commences in section three with a general 
assault on the laws of the States for the regis- 
tration of voters. ‘There are differences of 
opinion as to whatisa good registration system. 
My own judgment is that those States which 
have adopted the principle in registration that 
the right and the opportunity to be registéred 
shall be carried on the simplest terms to every 
man’s door by the officers of the law have the 
best system. 

But whatever may be said for or against the 
different systems of registration in the States, 
no one can doubt that upon the whole some 
system of registration is demanded by the con- 
victions of the great majority of the people of 
the country, as supplying the only practicable 
guard, especially in great cities, against frauds 
which corrupt and ‘nullify popular elections. 
If there be any party in the country which 
more than another has, at least in words, been 
the friend of registration as a system it is the 
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|| in any precinct where it is to the interest 0! 
| either party, as it commonly will be, to break 


the affidavit sh: ul * state’ 


| fest. 


| Bat the Senate will observe, on looking at sec 
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party which now rules this Senate. Theres, 
do I confess my great surprise that amono 4) 
first assaults which this bill makes anon t] - 
whole system of rights, liberties, and beste a 
already established in the country in refere, io 





of registration. It permits and encour: ag 
person and any number of pe rsons, ignora; 
weak, or wicked, to set at naught and o; . om 
throw the registration system of any State. os 
leaves it with any man who, upon wh 
ground, whether well or ill founded, ry 
bee on allowed to register, whether he has ut - 
through hisown error in not going at the yj 

time or his pervers eness in going at th Ss 
time, or from want of qualifications » Or any 
it with every such man, upon his bare aftiday;: 
to involve the oflicer of election who has , 
fused his vote at the polls for want of regigty, 
tion in heavy liabilities both in his person ani 
his property. It authorizes every such may. ~ 
upon an ex parte affidavit, in which he is , = 
required even to swear that he isa qualified \ 
voter, to require you, Mr. President, it 
were sitting us an oflicer of election, to re: 
his vote though never registered. If you 
fuse, he can have you hauled from your seat ; ed 
the polls to the common jail. He can do thy a 
to you and to all the other judges at the cae 
poll; he ¢ 


yi 


Same 
can bre: ak up the election at tha 


| poll on the basis of an affidavit, in which he; 


not required to say that he had any righ 
the vote which you denied to him. 

J called the attention of the Senate the ot! 
day to this most startling provision. | 
its serious attention to it again to-day. 
so because at that time my friend, the Senato 
from Vermont, of the Judiciary Committee 
[Mr. Epmunps, ] notactually, perhaps, but a , 
parently questioned the accaracy of the vi el 
which Lthen suggested. The bill of the Judici: 

Committee is perfectly plain. It provides W 

the affidavit shall contain upon which the ju 

of election shall receive the unregistere: a vi 

or be arrested and dragged out of his seat. |: 

says it shall be an aflidavit stating 

offer,’’ that is, his offer to be tage 
the time and place thereof, and the name 
the oflicer or person whose duty it was to a 
thereon, and that he was wrongfully prevent 
by such person or officer from performing such: 
act.’’ It says this and no more. 

The language, the Senate will observe, is th 
so andso. Why wa 
the word ‘‘ state’? employed? Lawyers under 
stand perfectly well that between an alliday 
which is required to ‘state’ something and 
one which is required to ‘‘show’’ something, 
the difference is very great. An affidavit which 
has to ‘‘ state’’ a good case is good if it follow 
literally the very words of the statute. An 
affidavit which is required to ‘‘show’’ a good 
case must set forth the facts explicitly as they 
are required to be proved in order to make 
out the case on trial. ‘The difference is mant- , 
The former affidavit is a cover for loose 
swearing if not for false swearing. ‘The | 
furnishes every safeguard possible in ex parti 
proof the other way. 

Loose and dangerous as such an affidavit is, 
the complainant even so is not required t 
** state’’ himself to be a qualified voter. Iti 
true, as the Senator from Vermont remarked 
yesterday, that in another part of the section 
the words ‘* being otherwise qualified’’ occur. 
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tion three, those words have nothing to do wit) 
what the aflidavit at the polls shall contain. 
That affidavit is the statement upon which the 
officer of election must act at his peril. If | th 
rejects the vote he may be arrested and taken 
from the polls to jail. The Senate will re: rdils 
see how impossible it is to carry on an election 
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by the arrest of the board. You ean 
save q fires of such affidavits made by heated 
-isans about the polls; made by them, too, 
it any deliberate intent of perjury. What 
fails to have his vote received at an 
on but considers himself just the most 
rieved person in the world ? 
“Po we not know that there are hardly any 
estions so perplexing as the questions of 
y which constantly arise before boards of 
.»istration and boards of election? ‘The very 
estion of residence, which vexed the Senate 
‘, jong in a recent case, and upon which, in 
» humble judgment, it succeeded most com- 
otely in reaching the wrong conclusion, is 
fen one of the most diflicult of questions. 
Yet, difficult as it is, it is constantly arising at 
registration and at the polls; for residence 
the stock upon which, by our laws, all suf: 
ve is grafted. Under our system a voter 
ist have locality. He must be identified by 
sidence with the election district or precinct 
hich he offers to vote. 
Yho that knows anything of the practical 
rkings of popular elections at the polls does 
know how irritating it is at a great con- 
tested election to have one’s vote rejected? 
\ man’s pride and party feeling are up in arms. 
In such a temper many a man is ready to be- 
me the instrument of annoyance to the offi- 
rs who have disfranchised him. He will not 
sitate to make an aflidavit before any one 
{a thousand commissioners throughout the 
whole country, upon which affidavit a warrant 
yes, and upon that warrant the judge of elec- 
on can be carried from one end of a State to 


W iit 
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hen, sir, section four provides— 
[hat if any person by force, bribery, threats 
utimidation, or otherwise, shall hinder, delay, pre- 
ent, or obstruct, or attempt to hinder, delay, pre- 
t, or obstruct any citizen from doing any act 
equired to qualify him to vote, or from voting at 
y clection, 
en said ‘*person’’ is to come under a 
number of pains, penalties, and liabili- 
His way of life is beset by civil and 
ininal arrests, trials, convictions, forfeitures, 
lties, and imprisonments. In a civil 
nm he forfeits $500 to the injured party, 
nd in a eriminal is fined not less than $500 
re, and may be imprisoned from one month 
toayear. The language is: ‘‘ that if any per- 
n by foree, bribery, threats, intimidation, or 
jtherwise,’’ &e. 
Where was fled the judgment of the Com- 
nittee on the Judiciary when those two words 
in? **Or otherwise!’’ Imagine a statute 
murder framed in the same way. ‘Any 
an who shall willfully, feloniously, and with 
lice prepense, or otherwise, kill a human 
ing Shall be guilty of murder.’’ ‘‘ Or other- 
se!” Then a man whokills another in law- 
il self-defense in the direst emergency, when 
ils back is at the wall; or in defense of his 
wife’s honor, or his child’s honor; or the life 
1 his wife or child; or by the most innocent 
accident; is guilty of murder, because he has 
‘aken life in some way ‘‘otherwise.’’ Oh, 
What a trap for innocence lurks in ‘‘ or other- 
w What a perversion of law-making is 
or otherwise!’’ 
Who is safe under “ or otherwise ?”’ 


enaities, 


Ps 
ise! 


verse with a neighbor of whom you had heard 


that 


‘rine of voting the Democratic ticket, and 


he was about to commit the atrocious | 
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hustled him away from the poll, so that he lost 
his vote. 

I hope, sir, that before no tribunal on earth, 
and I know that before none in Heaven, will 
there be suffered such a universal drag-net to 
involve us all in guilt and punishment as this 


most extraor inary clause, ‘‘or otherwise,’’ in 


| this bill. 


Then, sir, everywhere throughout the bill 
you find the spawn of that most pestilent crea- 
ture 
in this country ; certainly unknown as a class 
created and fostered by Government; a class 
accursed of Heaven and execrated upon earth ; 
who always and everywhere are the tools of 
the oppressor who uses and despises them, and 
are in the worst way the instruments of all the 
worst passions of our fallen nature. 

But there is a lower deep in human degrada- 
tion than the political informer. That deep has 
been fathomed by the Senate bill in the inform- 
er’s prowling attorney, who sets him on, who 


behind the scene pulls the wires of chicane and | 


fraud. ‘There is copious provision made for a 
rank growth of that human poison weed, also, 


| in the clauses throughout the bill for costs and 


for counsel fees to be allowed by the court for 
the benefit of the informer’s attorney. 

In all cases of civil suit brought by the in- 
former where a recovery is had it is with ‘* full 
costs and such allowance for counsel fees as 
the court shall deem just.’’ There is no limit 
to the allowance, and it may be as large as the 
recovery, which is fixed at $500 in each case. 
The ** Old Bailey’’ in Londonor the ‘* ‘Tombs’’ 
of New York might equal but could never 


| surpass the professional vermin of this bill. 


If one | 
‘you Senators should stop on the way to con- || 


indertake to argue him out of it, and if in the | 


warmth of the conversation it should so hap- 
»en—for such things have happened—that you 
“elay him beyond the time for the closing of 
‘he polls, whereby he loses his vote, then by 
‘US extraordinary clause for making anybody 
“ullly, and punishing him accordingly, you are 
J4st as much liable, civilly and criminally, as 
‘Hough you had taken him by the collar and 


Do you see one of them during the harvest of 
a heated election, following his informer about 
like his shadow, setting him on, showing him 
how to trump up false charges against innocent 
men, how to entangle his unsuspecting neigh- 
bor in the meshes of this act; and then crawl- 
ing into court with case made up between a 
client who is an informer and witnesses of like 
stuff to an inevitable verdict? How elevating 


| all this must be in its effect on the morals of 
| politics in the United States! 


| the United States exclusive jurisdiction of all 


The Senator from Nevada, [ Mr. Srewanr, } 
who has charge of this bill, has found himself 
obliged to make so many changes in it that I 
have to inquire of you, Mr. President, whether 
or not section six has been struck out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been. 

Mr. CASSERLY. ‘Then I call the atten- 


tion of the Senate to the fact that while the bill | 


in its scope covers completely the whole opera- 


tion of the election laws of the States in their | 


minutest details, this section six, taken with 
other sections in the bill, gives to the courts of 


proceedings under the bill. In other words, it 


takes from the State courts and vests in the |} 


United States courts the entire subject of rights 
and remedies in r€gard to elections throughout 
the country. Is the Senate prepared for this 
unwarrantable claim of power? See the extent 
of it in practice. There is not a constable in 


| the United States who may not put in motion 


| penditure ? 


the machinery of the Federal courts under it. 
How many officers, great and small, do we elect 
from one end of the Union to the other in the 
course of a year? 
accurately; but the number must be forty or 
fifty thousand at least. You can have under 
this bill forty or fifty thousand suits annually 
in your Federal courts. Half that number, 
one fifth that number, would compel you to 
quadruple, to increase fivefold or more the 
number of your district courts, judges, and 
clerks. Are you prepared for that great ex- 
Do you propose that addition to 
the burdens of the people? 

In the next place, by section seven, the cir- 
cuit courts of the United States and the supe- 
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I never have seen it stated || 
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rior courts of the Territories are authorized, 
Without limitation, from time to time, to in- 
crease the number of their commissioners. 
They may thus create a hundred commissioners 
in one State like New York or Pennsylvania. 
Ina hotly-« ontested election, should this bill 
pass, where the fears and the hopes and the 
animosities of men are aroused to the highest, 
that number of commissioners might be ex 
ceeded. In this way it is a possible thing tha 
you might have a body of commissioners num- 
| bering a thousand or fifteen hundred through 
| out the country, 

What more? Why, sir, each one of these 

| commissioners is authorized to appoint, also 
without limitation, as many persons as he 
| chooses, to execute whatever process he shall 
issue. Now, imagine these commissioners, 
created in the midst of a heated political con 
test, by hundreds or by thousands, appointing 
in turn under them, up and down the country, 
| other officers, also by hundreds and by thou 
sands, and it makes a condition of things dil 
ficult for the imagination to deal with. It fil!s 
|| the country with a swarm of oflicials, officers 
specially authorized, appointed, and inspired to 
deal with and to controi the elections through 
out the Union. 

If there could be anything worse, this bill 
has found it. It has found it because it gives 
to this horde of persons—special deputies for 
elections, thus appointed by a swarm of com 
missioners throughout the country, and who 

may be ten thousand in number—the power 
not merely to call upon the bystanders, the 
posse comilatus, but on whatever portion of 
| the land or naval forces of the United States 
or of the militia may be necessary in their dis- 
| cretion, or in their whim or passion, to enable 
them to execute any warrants in their hand 
; and ‘*such warrants shall run and be exe 
cuted by said officers anywhere in the State or 
Territory within which they are issued.’’ The 
result of all this is that every loose fellow, 
every idler about the marshal’s oflice waiting 
for a job, every hanger-on of a commissioner’ 
office, any bum-bailiff out of this body of ten 
thousand deputies of ten or fifteen hundred 
commissioners, has at his command and in his 
| hands during the excitement and passion of a 
| great contested election the entire military and 
naval forces of the country to be wielded at 
his will. 

Was such an abuse in Government ever con- 
templated in the wildest times? Was there 
ever such a caricature of legislation? What 
ruling faction of the fiercest hour of revolution 
ever in history attempted such an enormity, 
was ever mad enough to cast loose the tremend 

| ous powers of summary life and death which 
| are reposed in the army and navy of a coun- 
\| try, among a mob of one to five thousand men, 
appointed for the moment, irresponsible, un- 
known, beside themselves with partisan fee! 
| ing, bewildered with unwonted power, perhaps 
in great part worthless or vicious men? 

Something like this may occur for the few 
hours that disgrace and afflict humanity in the 
mad tumult of a captured town, given up to 
sack and pillage by an infuriated soldiery. But 
as an exercise of the powers of Government, 
| still less of the law-making authority, such a 
thing has never before been heard oi. 

I say nothing as to the temptations held out 
to the cupidity of all these officers in the shape 
of excessive fees for ordinary services; such 
as ten dollars for every arrest. These are 
| temptations. I care not a straw,whether, as 
| is said by the Senator from Vermont, [ Mr. 
| Epmunps, ] these temptations have a precedent 
|in the fugitive slave law. ‘That law never 

allowed Congress to take military possession 
of the elections throughout the country. the 
|| temptations of fees now held out, I say 
i! Senate seriously, are not fit for them as con 


to the 
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scientious men wielding the powers of Govern- 
to their fellow-men, of such 


j 
i 
i 


nent tuo hold out 


a class as | have described, controlled by such 
passions as rage most during the excitement 
if great party contests; men ineapable of self- 
control or of any high motive of action, as 
those thus hastily appointed by these 


hundreds of commissioners 


mwios of 
must inevitably be. 
ix it a fit thing, | ask of Senators, to tempt 
such a class of persons at every step with ten 
dollars here and ten dollars there, with an 
unlimited right to fees, fees for crossing the 
treet, fees for five minutes’ service; the most 
of them to be paid in any event out of the 
l‘reasury of the United States on the certificate 
of the judge of the district court, us far as their 
fees are concerned. ‘Their * calling and elee 
tion’’ are made ‘‘sure.’’ | submit to Sen- 
ators that they have uo right, not the least, to 
hold out such temptations to abuse their pow- 
ers to the needy and shiftless men who would 
be willing to take appointments from the com- 
missioners. 

Section eleven authorizes the President to 
order the Federal district judges, for the pur- 
poses of the act, to go to and fro from point 
‘0 point anywhere in their districts. I cannot 


Imagine a section so enormous will be suffered 
to stand. | shall therefore dispose of it very 
shortly. When, in the New ‘lestament, the 


Centurion intended to signify most emphatic- 
ally the perfect control which he supposed the 
tedeemer of to have 


man over the subject 

,* ’ . e . 

upon which he addressed him he cited his 
own case. He spoke of himself as being a 


man in authority, who had soldiers under him ; 

that he said to one man *' Go,’’ and he went; 
to anathoe man ‘‘Come,’’ and he 
allthis he meant to signify the absolute power 
he had overhismen. Such almost is the con- 
trol which section eleven of this most extraor- 
dinary bill undertakes to give to the Presi- 
dent over a part of the judiciary of the United 
states. 

Does _ man suppose this isc onstitution: ul’ 

y hy, sir, ‘*appropriate legislation’ 
an amendment means legislation that is adapted 
to enforcing that ameudment, and which is 
not in violation of that amendment or of any 
of the leading provisions of the Constitution. 
Now, | suppose it will be admitted, even in 


these days when it is so much the habit to bring | 


the Constitution into contempt, that if there is 
one thing clear in the Constitution, it is that 
the executive and the judicial and the legis 
lative branches are all separate and independ 
ent one of the other, and that the judiciary in 
an especial manner is entirely beyond the bid 
ding and control of the Executive. Yet, under 


section eleven you give to the President all the | 


dominion and contro] over the district judges, 
short eee him to dictate their decis- 
wns, 

In like manner section twelve of the bill is 


an extraordinary and obvious violation of the | 


Coustitution. 

Mr. POOL. Will the Senator from Califor- 
nia allow me to make a statement? 

Mr. CASSERLY. Certainly. 

Mr. POOL. I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that sections seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve of this bill 
are copied from the civil rights bill. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I am discussing this bill 
as a bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment. 
The civil rights bill had another object. 
| am surprised to hear that there are such pro- 
visions in that act. Ido not think anybody 


has ever thought of enforcing them, or ever | 


supposed them to be valid or constitutional. 
It certainly cannot be the law, while the Con- 
stitution stands, that a President who is a can- 
didate for reélection, for instance, can sur- 
round the polls at one, or at many, or at all 
the precincts in a particular State, or in any 
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| United 


‘to enforce | 


every? 


| rights at all, 
| with the elective franchise. 
| fore the fifteenth amendment became any part 





Yet | 


| part of that machinery 
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with his soldiers and his 
voters and control 


number of States, 
marines to intimidate the 
the result. 

Mr. POOL. My only purpose in interrupt- 
ing the Senator was to call his attention to the 
fact that those sections were in the civil rigits 
bill. 

Mr. CASSERLY. 
tions are from the civil rights bill, as the Sen- 
ator from North C ‘arolina says, then the civil 
rights bill deserves all and more than has ever 
been said against it. 


We ll, sir, if those see 


But, sir, even ifthe civilrights bill does contain | 


such provisions, even if the Congress of the 
United States, under the heats and the exi- 
gencies of a most bitter conflict between itself 
and the Executive, did pass such a bill, is ita 
proper thing to repeat that errornow? Does it 
furnish any reason fora second violation of the 


Constitution, and, as every man must admit, of 


the traditions, usages, and ideas of the Amer- 
ican people in regard to their elegtions ? 

Bat, sir, | shall show presently that this 
whole bill, from the first line to the last, is a 
violation of the fifteenth amendment itself, is 
manifestly and grossly unconstitutional. I am 


merely discussing now the inherent objections | 
' to the bill itself, in its tenor and purview. 


Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend allow me 
to interrupt him for a moment? I will say to 
the Senator from North Carolina that he is 
entirely mistaken. There is not one word in 
the civil rights bill on the subject of the right 
to vote. There is not one provision in it 


| intended to secure or protect anybody in the 


The right to vote is wholly out- 
and every provision in that 
bill is limited to the object and purpose of the 
which is declared in the first section of 


right to vote. 


“That all persons born in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign Power, excluding 
not taxed, are hereby declared to be citizens of the 
States, and such citizens, of every race and 
color, without regard to any previous 
of slavery or involuntary servitude, 


except as a 


posishenent fur crime whereof the party shall have | 

same right in |} 
United States to || 
make and entores eoueinen to sue, be parties, and |! 


een duly convicted, shall have the 


State and Terri ory in the 


give evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, bold, 


and convey real and personal property, and to full 


and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings forthe 
security of person and property asis enjoyed by white 
citizens; and shall be subject to like punishment, 
pains, and penalties, and to none other, any law, 

statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom to the con- 


| trary notwithstanding.” 


It deals simply with rights of life, liberty, 
person, property. It does not touch political 
has nothing in the world to do 
it was passed be 


of the Constitution, and could not have any 


| reference whatsoever to the elective franchise. 


Kvery other section in the bill is simply togive 
effect to that first section, so that there is noth- 
ing whatever in this bill that has any applica- 
tion or similitude even to tlt$ twelfth section, 
which authorizes the President to substitute 
his officers of the Army as judges of election 


|| instead of thuse provided by law. 


Mr. POOL. If the Senator from California 


will allow me to reply to what the Senator from || 
| Ohio says, I shall be obliged to him. 


matter of course I did not mean to intimate 
that the right to vote or anything about suffrage 
was in the civil rights bill. 
say that certain rights secured in that bill were 
to be enforced by certain machinery, and a 
was the appointment 
of all these commissioners, about which the 
Senator from California spoke. Another part 
of the machinery was taking a judge from the 
circuit and sending him wherever the President 
pleased, to which the Senator from Ohio ob- 
jected yesterday. Another part of it was using 
the Army and Navy of the Gnited States and 
the militia for the purpose of carrying into 
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effect what was secured in the civil rights );) 
Here is a political right, granted by the fifteenr;, 
amendment, which we pr opose now to 
carried into execution, and the ve ry sam th 
chinery is adopt ed. 
Mr. THURMAN. But does my friend ¢, 
North Carolina suppose that the same 
chinery is adapted to every px ossible case? na 


th 


Ames 


he found a universal catholicon f rr all dis 
so that you can give precisely the same pil 
matter what ails the patient’? 

Mr. POOL. I have known some pills 


good that they cured more diseases than oye 
fhe Senate committee seem to have th, uo 
the machinery of the civil rights bill a veers 
good pill for this case; and I ask the Se; 
from California why it is not as 
it was there? 
Mr. CASSERLY. I, too, have known 
Mr. DAVIS. Will the honorable Separ, 
allow me to read a claus¢ 
gress passed in J865? 
Mr. CASSERLY. 
Mr. DAVIS. 
vides— 


“That it shall not 
naval officer of the 


lato 
good here: 


irom an act of (po 


Yes, sir. 
A law passed in 1805 


» lawful for any milit: 


U nited States, or other per 








eugaged in the civil, military, or naval service of ti 
United States, to order, brit kee D>. orf uud 
his authority or contro!, any troops ined men 
the place where any general or rd Ep eleetion 7 
held in uuy State na the United States of A ner 
unless it shall be necessary to repel (he arnicad ¢ 
inies of the Unite: I Sts ites, or to keep the pi 

polis; and that it shall not be lawtul for any 

of the Army or Navy of the United States to pro 

or fix, or attempt to prescribe or fix, by proclam 
order, or otherwise, the qualifications of voters in 
State of the United States of America, orin auy ma 
ner to interfere with the freedom of any electio: 
uny State, or With the exercise of (he tree righi 
suifrage in any State of the United States: ans 
cer of the Ary or Nav y of the Rnite d Mts 
other person engaged in the civil, military, or yay 
service at the tisited Dial » WO Violates this sectiv 
of this act, shall, for every such cifense, be liablet 
indictment as for a2 misdemeanor in any’ court ot t 
United States having jurisdiction to hear, try, ap 


determine causes Of misdemeanor, and on cony 
thereot shail pay a tine not exceeding 30,000, and 
fer imprisoninent iu Lhe peuitentiary moc less tu 
three moutus nor more than five years, at the di 
tion of the court trying tue same; and any per 
convicted as aforesaid shali, moreover, be disqu 
fied trom holding any oflice of honor, profit, or trus 
uuder the Government of the LUuited Sta - 


Mr. CASSERLY. Mr. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


the Senate 


President 
I ask the Senator to allow 
to determine whether they wii lias 


| a recess to-night. 


Mr. CASSERLY. I would rather close m 
I shall be through presently. 
motion for a recess will lead to a debate, and, 
as | have nothing written, it disturbs very muct 
the thread of my discourse to have a debat 
spring up between four or five Senators. 

Phe PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Nye un 
the chair.) he Senator from California is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator from Nor! 
Carolina seems to think that because Congress 
passed a bad Jaw in 1866 it should pa 
equally bad now. True, the subject-matter 
is different. ‘Lhe Senator, however, seews | 
think that the congressional doctors have dis 
covered a pill that is a universal panacea—* 
general remedy for all diseases in the body 
politic. J have heard of doctors who did n 
like to take their own medicine, and | { 
this sort of pill is just the medicine whieh the 
congressional doctors would not take them 
selves. ‘hen we have heard of purges (ha! 
kill the patient; and perhaps this pill, 1{ thor 
oughly administered as designed by the Jud 
ciary Committee , might have that uafortuua 
effect. if there is a disposition to repeat forme 
legislation, why not repeat the good legis‘ 
tion of 1865, in the act just read by my tren! 


8S anotue!l 


| from Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,} rather than t! 
'| unconstitutional and already obsolete legis 


tion of 1866 and 1867? . 
But, sir, I was about to call attention to the 
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ipa section, the last act of this legislative 
»-drama. For fear that the ground had not 
n sufliciently covered, that there were not 
ugh of pains, of penalties, of fines, of im- 
seonments, Of affidavits, of swearing back 
d forth, of arrests, of informers, of inforin- 
’ attorneys, of commissioners by the hun- 
ired t and their bailiffs by thousands with power 
employ the Army and Navy of the United 
Crates cana the militia of the States ad libitum, 
their own sweet will;’’ besides all this, to 
verevery thing, to include anything that might 
» left out, here is a general provision by way 
{ grand jinale : 
‘That it shall be lawful for the President of the 
(nite 4 States, or such person as he may empower 
hat purpose, to employ such part of the land or 
ai forces of the United States or of the militia, 
shall be deemed necessary to prevent the viola- 
» and enforce the due execution of this act.’ 
Serious though the subject is, it is difficult 
repress a smile in reading such a section. 
-[t shall be lawful for the President of the 
anes States, or such persons as he may em- 
wwer for that purpose.’’ Any person—civil, 


| name is execrable forever. 


APPENDIX TO THE 


CONGRESSION AT, 


lifieenth Amendment— gir 


¥ ? 
( SSE L?Y. 


Ireland had a judge 


| more execrable than Jeffreys; because, though 


| living in an age which was better than the age 
of Jeffreys, he displayed all the atrocities of 


| dining with a company of English judges 


Jeffreys, without any of his abilities. His title 
by which he is best remembered was Norbury. 

While he lived to cumber the earth he was the 
scorn of the cruel Government that used him 

and his memory has been detested by the mass of 
his countrymen and defended by none since his 
death. He had an evil prominence among the 
actors of that time of horror in his own hapless 
land, andofindelible dishonorto England, atthe 
close of the last century; when the English Goy- 
ernment was crushing out in blood and terror 
the last convulsive motions of a conquered 
rebellion. ‘The least of the atrocities that ran 
riot in Ireland was the systematic control of 
the elections by the Government by military 
force. About that period our Irish judge was 
in 
London. The conversation turned on the pro 


| ceedings of the military at the elections in Ire- 


yiitary, naval, high, low, official, unofficial— | 


may choose. Why, sir, under that sec- 
‘ion the President of the United States might 
0  CMpower 7 
om Nevada, [Mr. Srewarr. ] 
we see that Senator putting off his senatorial 
‘bes, and **employing the Army and Navy 
of the United States,’’ with the same ardor 
e has shown in passing this bill, scour the 
Pacific coast in search of recusant Democrats 
wd impenitent copperheads, who might be 
«cused of something under the many provis- 
ions of this act, and cast them into the deepest 
iangeons until after the election; and not only 


em, but those who are worse than Democrats | 


ir copperheads, bolting Republicans; Kepub- 
us who might be suspected of being suspi- 
ious, because they dare to look for some gleam 
mercy after so much vengeance; who scan 
political sky with anxious eyes, 


beam of hope to the oppressed and the disfran- 
chised throughout the southern land. ‘Those, 

0, the Senator, with the Army and the Navy, 
the horse, foot, artillery, and marines at his 
back, himself all the while terrible as Mars, 
would have a right to hunt up, by day or by 
uight, and to consign them to close imprison- 
went to receive condign punishment for their 
manifold offenses. 

Seriously, Senators, where do you get the 
power to authorize the President of the United 
State to devolve upon any person or persons 
the authority so to employ the Army and Navy 
of the United States? 

You may search the Constitution in vain for 
i. [tis not in the letter nor the spirit of the 
instrument. It is not in the reason of the 
thing. As well might you say that he could 
delegate the veto power to anybody he might 
appoint; as well say that he could delegate 
its powerof nomination. His power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief is precisely like those powers ; 
itisa great power under the Constitution, con- 
fided to him as President. He must exercise 

it himself. ‘T'rue, he can have generals and 


any Senator, say the Senator | 
Chen would | 


admirals under him; but itis as his officers, to | 


execute his orders. 
Army and Navy; but he, through them 
under him, 

The largeness of the 
objection to the section : 
hecessary to prevent the 
‘he due execution of this act.’ 
'o"' carry the election,”’ 
'O Mean it. 
President, a candidate 
8 what it comes to—to control the vote, to 
tarry the election. Nothing is easier. The 
mere presence of a great military force is sufh- 
‘lent, without an overt act. England once 
had a judge whose name was Jeffreys. His 


m acting 


language is another 
‘*as shall be deemed 


’ That may mean, 
and it is broad enough 


for reélection, that 


They do not employ the | 


watching || 
aray of light in all its dark expanse, some | 





In the hands of an unscrupulous | 


violation and enforce || 


elections. 


| the military interfere in the elections.”’ 


land. He spoke with glee of the large bodies 
of horse and foot that were employed at those 
The Englishmen, who in the worst 
days in their own land for at least a century 
and a half had known of no such things, were 
astonished. One of them exclaimed tothe Irish 
judge, ‘‘ You surely do not mean to say that 
- Well, 
my lord,’’ replied the other with a chuckle, 
‘*{ do not know what you call ‘interfering in 
the elections ;’ all J know is that we find the 
soldiers mighty good lookers-on There is 
the enormity of the military feature of your bill. 
Irom the moment you employ your Army and 
Navy at any election its freedom is gone; 
has passed into the control of the powers that 
be. Though your forces do olla they are 
‘* good lookers-on! Nothing can prevent it. 
By their bare presence you intimidate the 
weak, you inflame the violent, you bring about 
in effect astate of martial law at the election in 
which opposition is paralyzed and the admin- 


| istration has everything 1 1ts OWN Way. 


Such, sir, ina general way, are some of the 
unexampled, unconstitutional, and mischievous 
features of the Senate bill. 

1 come next to consider what is the necessity 
forsuchabill. Is there the least inthe world? 
This question always arises when a new law is 
proposed. What is the necessity; is it called 
for? ‘This inquiry becomes the more pressing 


GLOBE 


if the law is unexampled in its features; and | 


bristles all over with unusual pains and penal- 


ties, liabilities and offenses, with proceedings || the testimony of a Radical journal, but because 


unknown to the law, common or statutory. 
Such is the bill of the Senator from Nevada. 
Is there the least justification, or even excuse, 
for it? 

Senators of the dominant party must them- 
selves have been surprised by the general 
acquiescence of the political party to which I 
belong, throughout the country, without a seri- 
ous exception, in the workings of the fifteenth 
amendment. I say ** without a serious excep- 
tion,’ and I challenge denial. The most 
bitter partisans of the Republican press, who 
still keep up unabated the worst violence and 
rancor of the war—— 

Mr. STEWART. WilltheSenatorallow me? 

Mr. CASSERLY. I must decline to yield. 
I allowed the Senator, before I began to speak, 


1] awhile ago to speak a few words, as he said, 


in reply to the Senator from Oregon, (Mr. 
WiLLiaMs,] and he wandered off into a new 
tield of discussion on the Chinese question. 
My voice will not last as well as usual, and I 
must husband it. 

I say, sir, that there was no serious excep- 


| tion tothe acquiescence of the Democratic party 


throughout the country, north, 
west, in the operation of the fifteenth amend 
ment. I admit there may have been, 
there, at some polls some oflicer who. he 


south, east, or 


here and 


tetine 


it | 


| and in New Jersey, both Democratic 


-_ 
~i 
pond 


SENATE. 


ba 
ee 


veen the severe penal provisions of the St 


itnw as 


ate 
it stood and the question how far tha 
law was overruled by this amendment, may have 


declined 


to receive the votes of weer d per 
sons. We have been told in this body pre 
cisely one such case—I refer to the case j 
Ohio-—and no more, out of the thousands o 
voting plac in the different States of the 
Union as my own State I have heard of 
single case besides, wie ‘re a county judge in 
southern county decided, upon a p roceedin 


before him to compel the registration of blac! 
voters, that until legislation | yy Congress th 
fifteenth amendment did not oper: ite ipso facto 
to annul the registration law of the State. Tha 
is the only opposition, if opposition it can be 
called, to the fifteenth amendment in Califor 

nia which has been persisted in. At first thers 
were some adverse official opinions published 

bat these have since been withdrawn, or treated 
as though they had been by the officers of regis 

tration and of election in all the counties o! 
the State except the one 1 
[ have seen. 


1entioned, so far as 


said a while ago that not the most distem 
pered partisan among the journalists of the 
Radical party has pretended anything to the 
contrary. Some of them have had the candor 
to confess and ap plaud the conduct of the 
Democratic party in this particular. As one 
such case, I refer to a newspaper published in 
this city. 1 refer to it because its article sum 
up all the principal news at that time, and 
because it happens to be the ouly article I hav. 
preserved of the many I have seen in the news 
papers. I speak of the Chronicle of this city, 
a journal which, | presume, will not be accused 
of any undue leanings toward Democracy or 
Conservatism. That paper, of April 8, 1870, 
referring to what had taken place in Maryland 
States, 


| and at several elections in Ohio, sums up the 


whole situation in these words, to which I beg 


| the attention of the Senate, and especially o of 


rule, 


| steps were promptly 
| legislation of the State 


| tained 


those Senators who imagine there is some nece 
sity for the oppre ssive and unpre scedented pena 
and coercive provis ; of the bill of the Sen 
ator from Ne ag 


“The 


:are, indeed, no serious exceptions toto the 
Th he re olution is complete. Thecolored man 
» longer votes in any section under the protectior 
of the bayonet. He is sovereign in his own right 
all around the cirele. The complaint that his ba! 
lot bas been forced on the South is hushed by hi 
respectful and almost cordial recognition by th 
Democracy of the North.” 


I cite this language, not merely because it is 
it is testimony according to the facts. Batt tha 
is not all. In Maryland there is, I paieviesind, 
not one Republican in the Legislature ; it 
unanimously Democratic. In that Legislature 
taken to contorm the 
to the requirements of 
the fifteenth amendment. A bill providing for 
the election of local officers in a county cor 
the usual word * white,”’ as it passed 
the Legislature. It was on that ground vetoed 
by the Governor, also a Democrat, and his 
veto was sustained with substantial, if no 
entire unanimity. In Democratic Kentucky 
where, if anywhere, if we are to credit a tith 
statements made here by Senator: 
within a month, it might be expected that there 
would be objection and obstruction to the 
black vote under the fifteenth amendment, 
[ observe by the dispatch of the Associated 
Press that at the recent election in the Lou 
ville district to fill a vacancy in Congress, ! 
colored people voted en masse for the hep 
liean candidate, and voted without the slight 
hinderance or molestation. In New York, | 
last Legislature, Demoeratie in both brane! 
before adjourning modified the laws of reg 
tration and election so as to conform them f6 
the fifteenth amendment; and the bills were 
signed bya Democratic Governor. Everywhere 


of the 
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there is peaceful acquiescence in the new order 
of things—even in those quarters where ob- 
struction and disturbance have most been pre- 
dicted, perhaps because they were most desired | 
by our political opponents, 

While the political horizon is thus calm and 
a cloud in the sky, why is it that 
the weather-wise pilots of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, under the lead of the Senator from 
Nevada, are in such haste to force upon the 
country a coercive penal bill, which seems in- 
tended to provide for ageneral uprising through- 
out the land against the fifteenth amendment, 
or against the bare possibility of such a thing 
in the remote future? In a time of peace, in 
a quiet neighborhood where the laws are ob- 
served and order reigns, does any man go about 
armed with revolver and bowie-knile? The 
man who does so is branded always by the just 
sentiment of an outraged community as a ruf- 
flan. Why, then, at a time when the country 
is in a state of profound quiet under the oper- 
amendment, new to all 
»y many though it be, and while 


bright, not 


ation of the fifteenth 
and harsh to 
all things are moving together as men of peace 
and good will would desire, why this Senate 
bill, with itscloud of oppressive and incendiary 
details; its alarming apparatus of pains and 
penalties, of prosecutions and persecutions, of 
arrests and imprisonments; its swarm of inform- 
ers and their prowling attorneys; of commis- 
sioners and their bailiffs by the thousands, 
each one of whom may seize any officer of 
election at the polls or any judge of aState court 
on his bench and east him into the common 
jail? Above all, why these most extraordinary 
provisions for taking the entire military and 
naval power of the country out of the hands 
alone the Constitution has confided 
them, the hands of the President; and putting 
them into the hands of any loose fellow, any 
hanger-on of the marshal’s office, without busi- 
character, out of the horde of bailiffs 
appointed by the commissioners amid the 
ulmost excitements of a contested election ? 

In no Government in Christendom would a 
committee of a legislative body venture in time 
of perfect peace to recommend such a bill so 
packed with enormitiesas this bill of the Judi- 
ciary Committee—the mere insolence of power 
in its most wanton mood, 

But, sir, all these are general considerations. 
| regret they have detained me so long from 
the main purpose with which I rose to address 
the Senate. My purpose was to bring to the 
notice of Senators a view of the subject which, 
if accepted by them, must control theiraction. 
‘That view is, that there is nothing in the fif- 
teenth amendment which under the most liberal 
construction authorizes any of the legislation | 
proposed by the bill of the Senate, or any of 
the provisions of the House bill after the first | 
section. 1 ask the attention of Senators to this 
view because I deem it to be vital. I com- 
mence by readin:s the amendment: 

“Srcrion 1. The right of citizens of the United | 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

“Sno. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce | 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


W here 


ness or 


[n considering the effect of this amendment 
the first inquiry is, what was its object, what | 
was the policy of its adoption? We cannot 
differ as to the answer. It was the last of three 
amendments promulgated since the war. The 
first. of these, the thirteenth amendment, abol- | 
ished slavery. The fourteenth amendment 
declared all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States to be citizens of the United 
States. The fifteenth amendment forbids the 
United States, or any State, to deny to citizens 
of the United States the right to vote ‘‘on 
account of race color, or previous condition of 
servitude.’’ The thirteenth amendment made | 
all persons free. The fourteenth amendment | 
conferred citizenship on all native or natural- | 
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Fifteenth Amendment—Mr. Casserly. 


ized persons, aud on all persons equal protec- 


tion beforethelaw. The fifteenth amendment 


| is more limited in itslanguage. It merely for- 


bids ‘‘the United States or any State to deny 
or abridge the right of citizens to vote’’—not 


generally, but for a limited class of causes— || 


‘*on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.’’ Not all ‘‘citizens”’ are 


protected in ** the right to vote,’’ but only those | 


whose right might be ‘‘ abridged or denied ’’ 
on account of one special class of grounds, 
‘*race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.”’ 
in itself, but it limits the effect of the amend- 


ment to a special class of ‘‘ citizens ;’’ those, | 


namely, of the negro race, whether previously 
slave or free. 


‘The right to vote’’ of that class of persons | 
had been ‘‘denied or abridged’’ in many, per- | 


haps most of the States, and might be again in 
all. 
to be remedied and prevented. 
the country another large class of persons, of 
the white race, natives of Europe, who though 
declared to be “‘ citizens’’ 
by the fourteenth amendment, had been or were 
still denied, or at least abridged of ‘‘ the right 
to vote’’ in one or more States, and might be 


in all, on account of nativity or the want of a | 


property qualification, or both. By the pecu- 
liar wording of the fifteenth amendment all 
this class was and is excluded from its bene- 
fits. 
intent of the fifteenth amendment was single; 
to protect one race of people in the country, 
and only one, that known as ‘*the colored 
race.’’ To that class of citizens, therefore, 
its effects are confined. 

Its operation upon the United States and 
the States, and the powers of Congress under 
it, are of course limited in like manner. 

Another vital consequence follows also. The 
control of the subject of the suffrage remains 


| in the States full and uncontrolled, as it was 


| foundation of the Government. 


before the fifteenth amendment, except only 


that they shall not ‘* abridge or deny the right to | 


vote’’ to persons of the African race on account 
of their ** race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.’’ ‘This will be apparent from a few 
considerations. Before the fifteenth amend- 
ment the control of the whole subject of suf- 
frage had been conceded to and exercised by 
the States, under the Constitution, from the 
It was aright 


| peculiarly cherished by the people of the States. 


The Republican party fully and solemnly recog- 
nized and affirmed all this, not once, but often ; 
but most clearly and with the greatest binding 


force at its last presidential convention, though | 
it limited the declaration to those States which | 


did not go into secession. The language was 
that ‘‘the question of suffrage in all the loyal 
States properly belongs to the people of those 
States.”’ 

We have seen how guarded the amendment 
is in its language, how closely restricted to a 
particular class of ‘‘citizens’’ and of causes 
of abridgment or denial. Except as to that 
class of citizens and causes, the amendment 
leaves the whole subject of suffrage, including 
qualifications of voters, in the control of the 


States as fully as it had been for nearly eighty | 


years before the amendment was thought of. 


Ifthe benefits of the amendmentare restricted | 


to a particular class of persons its prohibitions 
are also limited in their operation. Again, I 
call attention to the language employed : 


“The right of citizens, &c., to vote shall not be 


abridged or denied by the United States, or by any | 


State on account,” &e. 

The prohibition is laid upon ‘‘the United 
States’’ or ‘‘any State.’’ It is with these, as 
States, that in terms the amendment deals. 
Clearly its primary general operation is to 
make void any law of the United States or any 
constitution or law of any State which contra- 


| 
i 

|| tender in payment of debts; oy any, &e.. ¢, 
| 


This class of groundsis not only special | 


Hence there was an evil, real or supposed, | 
There was in | 


of the United States | 


All this makes it quite clear that the | 


oem 
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venes its provisions. This has always } 
| held with regard to the many prohibitions 
'| the Constitution of the United States y 
| power of the States; as, for 
in article one, section ten: 
“No State shall, &c., coin money; emit | 


bills 


credit; make anything but gold and silver ¢,, 


' pon t] 
example, {); 


facto law, or law impairing t 
tracts,” &c. 

This language is identical in legal effec; w, 
| that of the fifteenth amendment: ; 

“The right, &e., to vote shall not be denied » 
abridged by the United States, or by any Siate,” 

In each case the State is prohibited fro, 
exercising certain specilied powers. 

In the case of State laws ‘impairing the 
obligation of contracts,’’ the question has ye; 
frequently arisen as to the mode of operatio, 
of the constitutional prohibition. It has always 
been understood that the prohibition operat 
directly upon the State law and made it voi) 
The remedy has always been asserted throug) 
the courts, State or l’ederal, to the entire sat). 
faction of all parties interested. Let me ro 
mind Senators thatit has always been leftthere. 
even in cases where the controversy gave rise 
to great popular excitement. No such tremep. 
dous apparatus of coercion as is now brouch 
forward was ever thought of. 

The same remarks apply to laws of the Uni. 
ted States in violation of express constitutiona! 
prohibitions. They have been disposed of yy 
the parties affected through the ordinary reme 
dial processes of the courts. 

Besides making void all provisions, constitu 
tional or statutory, that violate it, does the tit: 
teenthamendment gofurther? Does it operate 
upon individuals, and authorize Congress to 
pass laws affecting them? ‘The strongest argu. 
ment that it does is found by Senators who so 
affirm in section two of the amendment: 

** Congress shall have power to enforce this artic! 
by appropriate legislation.”’ 

But this is no argument. It is an effori ty 
| argue backward. ‘Lhe congressional power to 
enforce is one thing, and is a power to legis 
late merely. ‘The constitutional provisions \o 
be enforced are something entirely ditlerent. 
They are the principal thing, and must be found, 
if at all, in the first section of the amendment. 
They furnish the subject and the limit of the 
power to legislate. ‘lhat power is merely inci- 
dent and executory. It would exist in Con- 
gress without an express grant, just as muchas 
the power to legislate in execution of the num- 
erous powers given to Congress in section eight 
of article one would exist without the express 
authority at the foot of the section— 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers,” &e. : 

In short, a power in Congress to legislate in 
execution of constitutional provisions never can 
be held to enlarge those provisions. Otherwise, 
as such a power always exists in Congress, it 
can always be used to enlarge the Constitution. 

The argument is that unless the amendment 
affects individuals as well as States the power 
to legislate given to Congress has nothing to 
operate on. itis not well founded. The amena- 
ment is in terms a prohibition, and is negative 
merely. Congress may well give to its briei 
words the sanction of positive law, declaring 
fully what provisions of constitutional or stat 
utory law are void for conflict. It may also 
\| provide means in the I’ederal courts for the 
more easy and prompt vindication, by the civil 
\| remedies known to the law, of the rights pro- 
| tected by the fifteenth amendment. All this 
|| would be ‘appropriate legislation’’ under 
|| section two. _ 
But, sir, the subject is new, grave, and dif 
‘cult. Let me concede for the argument tia 
| the amendment authorizes Congress to legislate 
|| against individuals. What individuals, let me 
il ask? Clearly, only those individuals who, 4s 


1c Obligation of en. 


a 
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<ynder State laws, judges of election and 
yistr’ ution, canvassers, and returning offi- 
_< for instance, have official relations to the 
fi What more, sir? You may say that 
, through her agents, 


re, 


te can act only 
_ her officers ; and that under the amend- 
+ you can deal with those agents. But you 
1308 this only so far as they can claim to be 
agel its of the State. That is, only so far as, 
ngoflicers of the State, they act under or by 
rof State laws, which ** deny or abridge the 
cat to vote’’ under the fiftee nth amendment, 
-; po further. If there is no such State law; 
“gs in Massachusetts, the law has been for a 
time in accord with the amendment; or if 
nos been changed to conform to it, as in New 
York. then it 18 nota ci ise of « State acting 
jther by a law or by her officers under her law. 
isa case of a naked trespass by a private 
rong-doer, of his own mere motion. 

llis case is within the jurisdiction of his own 

whose laws he has violated. ‘To them 

, correction belongs. To them the remedy 
(the injured person must be left. Congress 
vas NO authority in such a case. It has seth 

todo with it. It had not before the fif- 
‘eenth amendment and it has not since. The 
amendment acts upon the State, or, if you will, 
ion the 
ier State authority. It does not act at all 
rin any way on the case of a private person 
mmitting a wrong out of his 
nly without any authority from the State but 
» violation of its laws, 
fense that it falls within the scope of au amend- 
nent which provides that ‘‘the right of a citi- 
en to vote shall not be abridged or denied by 
eU nited States or by any State,”’ 1s an ab- 
dity in terms. If it is not, and if Congress 
staaee for every such wrong, then it fol- 
ws that any ruffian inflamed with drink who 
rives away a colored voter from the polis in 

»city of New York aw a case of the 
State of New York, despite all her laws in ac- 

rd with the fifteenth amendment, ** denying 
the right of a citizen to vote on account of his 
ace or color,’’? within the amendment. 

Can the force of nonsense further go? Yet 
‘this is nonsense, as it clearly is, a great part 
fthe Senate bill is neither sense nor law; for 
i deals with precisely such cases. An unlaw- 
‘ul interference by any idle person with a voter 
{African race, may or may not be on account 
{hisrace. The State law does not aid you 
) ascertain, for it is in the voter’s favor. Like 

any other trespass upon a personal righit, it is 
1 matter for the State jurisdiction, civil or 
criminal, or both, according to the facts. The 
police of the polls and of the elections generally, 
against private individuals violating the right 
of colored men to vote, belongs to the Siates. 
lhe fifteenth amendment has not given it to 
Congress. It leaves it where it found it—in the 
States. 

No, sir; except perhaps in the singie case of 
a State oflicer acting under a State constitution 
or law , Congress has acquired no right, under the 
fiieenth amendment, to deal with individu: ils 

who interfere with the right of voters of Afri- 
can race. You must leave to the States the cor- 

rection of all such cases. You cannot say thata 
State will notdo its duty. The question is as to 
your power to deal with the subject, and not 
4s to the supposed shortcomings of the State. 
But you have no more right to suppose such a 
thing of a State than you have of the United 
States. The States and the United States are 
in precisely the same category by the amend- 

ment. It says: 


“The right, &., to vote shall not be denied by the 
U ya States or by any State,’’ &c. 


Lil 


hat 


siate, 


Can the United States be trusted to provide | 
and enforce the proper remedies, civil and | 


criminal, 
Fe 


the citizen of African race to. vote? 


against disorderly persons within 


If the 





agents and officers of the Stateacting 


own head, not | 


To say of sucha man’s | 


deral jurisdiction who violate the right of 
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fifteenth im ndinent—Mr. Casse rly. 


United States can be, so can the States. 


No 


| particle of distinctiou is made between them 


| Senate bill in its efforts 


my friend from California a question. 


' fourteenth amendment, and ask him if, 


All this is ignored by the 
lo grasp a general juris- 
diction over elections in the States, under a 
claim of power to deal with every disorderly 
person who may take it into hishead to molest 
a voter of African race. 


Mr. CARPENTER, I 


by the amendment. 


should like to ask 
L wish 
the 
in his 
opinion, that does not authorize the passage 
of this Senate bill? If he will read the first 
three or four lines of that amendment he will 


to call his attention to the language of 


come to the clause to which I am calling his 
attention. 
Mr. CASSERLY. I supposed that the bill 


of the Committee on the Judiciary 
House bill were both of them bills to enforce 
the fifteenth amendment. Now, one of the 
most distinguished members of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee asks me whether there is not 
enough in the fourteenth amendment to jus- 
tify the Senate bill? Why, sir, have we been 
discussing the Senate bill under a total mis- 
take as to its object, or is this a change of 


and the 


front to meet the exigencies of the contest? | 


Certainly the Senate bill is nota billtoentorce 
the fourteenth amendment; it is a bill to 
enforce the fifteenth amendment. Iven if it 


ment impregnable. 


AL GLOBE. 


were to enforee the fourteenth amendment, the |! 


suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin does 
not help the matter. 
fourteenth amendment is as follows; and I ask 
the attention of the Senator and the Senate to 


| its language: 


‘All persons born or naturalized in the United 
Sti aics, and subject to, the jurisdiction thereof, are 
tizens ofthe U nitedS 
they reside. Nos 


which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 





‘itizens of the United St tates; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law, nordenyto any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.”’ 





The fourteenth amendment deals solely with 
the subject of citizenship and its rights, and 
with personal rights. It has nothing to 
with the right to vote. In its mode of opera- 
tion it differs in no respect from the fifteenth 
amendment. Like that, itd 


i as such: 


**No State shall make or enforce any laws which 
shall abridge the privileges, &c., of citizens of the 
United St: ites; nor shall any State deprive any per- 


tatesand of the State wherein | 
state shall make orenforceany laws | 


do | 


2-als with the States | 


son of life, &e., nor deny to any person, &c., the equal | 


protection of its laws.” 


Compare with this the language of the fif- 


| teenth amendment: 


| abridged by 


The right, &e., to vote shall not be denicd or 


he U nited States or any State,”’ Xe. 


Both 
mode of operation. Both refer expressly to 
States. Both in terms operate on States as 
such. Both deal with the act of a State; with 
the constitution or law of a State; and if you 
will, for the sake of the argument, with an 
officer of the State acting under color of a 
State law or constitution against the prohibi- 
tions of either amendment. Under neither 
amendment has Congress even a color of 
authority to go any further and deal with pri- 

vate individuals violating either amendment 
out of their own heads. 


| amendment itis exaromely plain that the crim- 


| inal or illegal acts of 
State, in depriving another of his life by mur- | 


a private person ina 


der, or of his liberty by false imprisonment, 
or of his property by stealing it, all ‘‘ without 
due process of law,’’ could never give to Con- 
gress the right to interfere. Otherwise Con- 
gress might take to itself, under pretense of 
enforcing s the fourteenth amendment, the entire 
criminal and civil jurisdiction in the States of 
offenses and trespasses against life, liberty, and 
property by private persons acting without any 
color of State authority. 


bis 

SENATE. 
All this is perfectly clear under the foui 
teenth amendment; andas the language of the 


g 
two amendments as to the point in 
is identical in legal effect, it 
to the fifteenth amendment. 
The same construction, therefore, binds y« 
as to that amendment. Under pretense ot 
enforcing it you cannot, besides dealing with 
States and the agents and officers of States, 
legislate for the unlawful proceedings of indi 


disc u sSion 


is equally clear a 


viduals having no official character. Youc 
not thus draw to yourselves, es in a grea 
degree y you do in this bill, the entire jurisdi¢ 


tion, civil and criminal, of offenses against th 
right to vote of citizens of the African race 
less of citizens of the white race. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin for call- 
ing my attention to the fourteenth amendment 
and to the flood of light which it tl 
our subject. 

The comparison of the two amendments 
makes my ground as to the fifteenth amend 
It shows beyond any plausi 
ble or even rational doubt that the fifteenth 
amendment operates in the manner and to th 
extent I have stated, and not otherwise or fur- 
ther. Primarily it operates on the United 
States and on the States, and makes void any 
law or constitution contrary to its provisions, 
which are for the protection of citizens of th 
African race in their right to vote. If it oper 
ates on persons it is only on those who are 


-atill 


rOWS upol 


| officers, and hence the agents of the State. In 


The first section of the || 


all other respects the subject of the suffrage 
and the right to it is untouched by the amend 
ment, and remains as fullyas before within th: 
exclusive jurisdiction of the States. 

Let me remark, Senators, thatwhen you were 
framing these three amendments, the pur: 
teenth, fourteenth, and fiftee uth, and intend 
to act upon the individual wrongdoer wit hout 


| regard to the State or his relation tothe State, 


you knew how to express that intention. 
‘Thus, the thirteenthamendment is most gen 
eral in its terms: 

“ Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment, for crime whereof the party 
chall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States or any place subject to their juris- 


| diction.”’ 


Under this language it might weil be cou 
tended not only that State constitutions and 
laws to the contrary are void, but that Con- 
gress may deal with individuals, official or pri- 
vate, who violate the amendment. 

So, also, in the fourteenth amendment, sec 


| tion four: 


amendments are the same in their | 


Under the fourteenth | 


| suppressing insurr ction and rebellion, : 


“The validity of the publie debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts ineurred 
for payment of pensions and | oe ities for services in 

: : 
inll not be 
questioned.’ 

And, as if to make the distinction for which 
I insist perfectly clear, the amendment in the 
next sentence of the same section deals only 
with the United States and the States, and con 


fines its operation to them or their officers: 


**But neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid 
of insurrection or rebellion against the United State 
orany claim forthe lossor emancipation ofanyslave;: 
but all such debts, obligations, or claims shall be heid 


illegal and void.” 


legislation to enforce its provisions. 


It is needless to pursue further the argument 
as to the powers of Congress under the fifteenti 
amendment, and as to what is ‘‘ appropriate 
I leave 
this part of the subject with a single observa- 
tion. ‘That observation is as to the difference 


| between legislation by Congress to execute 


| exclusive in the States. 


express power exc lusive in itself, and legis 
tion to enforce a limitation of a general powe r 
In the former: 
Congress may claim a liberal construction in 
aid of its express exclusive power. 
latter case the State has a right to re 


| ‘ 
fib Lue 


strict ¢ nu 


gress to the very terms of the prohibition. ‘this 
is especially true whea the prohibition allects 
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the 
the 
This rule of construction is so manifest that 
we seem to weaken itif we cite authority in its 
ipport 
his brings me to say a few words of the 
bill. [ts first section isan improvement 
pron anything in the Senate bill, for it shows 
in intention to conform in a degree to the 
erms avd scope of the fifteenth amendment. 
| will read it: 


power of the State over a subject such 


as 


suffrage. 


Lhat any oflicer of the United States, or of any 
‘*, Territory, or district, and every officer of any 
cily, county, town, township, borough, ward, parish, 
" } handren. in any State, Verritory, or district ‘ who 

all by any offici: il act whate ver, or by the omiss ion, 
negleet, or refusal to perform any official act of fdaty 
whatever, whether under color or pretext of any pro- 
vision of any State constitution, or any law of any 
State, Territory, or district whatsoever, or of any 
Jocal, municipal, or other law, rule, or ordinance, 
deny or abridge theright of any citizen of the United 
states to vote, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, atany Federal, State, county, 
mubicipal, or other election, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be punished by imprisonment of not less than 
one year and not exceeding three years, or by a fine 
not less than $500 por exceeding $5,000, or both such 
fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. 


lhe section deals with officers of the United 
States or of any State or political subdivision 
ofa State. Amend it by inserting a few words, 
to include the case of a refusal to register or 
place upon the poll list, or to assess or to allow 
payment of a tax, whenever required before 


tate 


YDIX TO THE 


CONGRESSION 


Fifteenth Amendment—Mr. a 


for your penal bills. You will find at every 
step the strongest arguments against them. 
Will any Senator gainsay this? 

For more than e eighty years you have had in 
the Constitution a great array of prohibitions, 
express or implied, on the powers of the States 
How have they been observed? It is to the 
honor of the American people,as a law-abiding, 
intelligent people, foremost in the 
civilization, that almost without a serious ex- 
ception, without one that I now recall, those 
great prohibitions, though trenching often 
upon cherished rights, interests, and convic- 


tions of the people of the States, have been | 
observed exactly, cheerfully, with the fullest | 


good faith. Now and then, here and there, 
opposition may have shown itself; but on the 
whole the result has ever been as I have stated. 
Whes or where has any party in the country 
proposed for the enforcement of those prohi- 
bitions the harshest penal legislation by Con- 
gress, such as that now before us? No such 
instance has been mentioned by any Senator. 

By the same law of order which seems intui- 
tively to regulate the movements, great or small, 
of American lite, moral, social, and political, 


the movements also of that complex but com- | 


plete organism, the States and the United 
States—the States and the people of the 


| States moved in harmonious obedience to the 


voting, and you have in this one section all | 


that can with decency be claimed as within the | 


power of Congress; all that is necessary to 
enforee the fifteenth amendment. You have 
a law that ean be executed, and that is free 
from most of the odious, unheard of, oppress- 
ive details of the Senate bill. Ifthe real pur- 
pose is to.enforce the amendment, why not be 
satisfied with a simple, intelligible law that 
does not too grossly outrage the ideas, the tra- 
ditions, and the habits of the people? Why 
undertake to foree upon them a law that is 
strange, harsh, obscure, irritating ; a law which 
by its very severity will defeat itself? It must 
do so, because of the good providence by which 
men are better than bad laws. Thus it is that 
every day the recklessness or the tyranny of 
the law-making power is tempered by the native 
humanity and goodness of those who admin- 
ister the law, whether as judges, as jurors, or 
executive officers, through every degree 
of authority. Let us thank Heaven for those 
inborn, inherent equities of the human heart, 
hut for which the excesses of Legislatures would 
make government an insufferable torment. 
After the first section, | apprehend, none of 
the House bill is admissible, because as to all 
the rest it falls more or less into the vice of the 
Senate bill, by attempting to deal with private 
persons be aring no relation to the State, not 
acting or claiming to act under any law or 
authority of a State, but under the promptings 
of their own evil passions, and, as the lawyers 
say, of their own mere motion. Ihave already 
shown how utterly unconstitutional and invalid 
all such legislation is. I shall not go over the 
same ground now. Disorderly and violent, such 
persons are notthe State. It is sheer absurdity 
topretendit. They break the peace of the State ; 
they break its order, which is its highest law. 
Their hands are raised against the State at 
least as much as they are against the fifteenth 
amendment. Leave them to the State. It 
will maintain her authority and correct them, 
as it has done heretofore from the beginning. 
| have shown you the wonderful general 
acquiescence throughout the country in the 
working of the fifteenth amendment. There 
is, therefore, in the present nothing whatever 


as 


to call for or to excuse the unexampled legisla- || 


tion proposed by the Senate bill, and, though 
in a much less degree, by the House bill. 
Search all the past history of your Govern- 
ment. You will find there no decent pretext 


question, if question was made. 


Constitution. The power of the State, so far 
as it acted upon subjects within the prohibitions 
of the Constitution, acted to maintain and ex- 
ecute the prohibitions, 
that a State made a law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts against the express prohibi- 
tion in the Constitution, or trenching on the 
exclusive power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce against the implied prohibition, the 
State had her courts always open to decide the 
Whatever the 
decision there or in the courts of the United 
States, it was promptly and peacefully obeyed. 

The history of the constitutional prohibitions 


| on the powers of the States, including the thir- 


teenth and fourteenth amendments, is that 


| Congress has never felt called on to enact laws 
| to enforce the prohibitions ; is that there never 


was any need for such laws. Why commence 
uow, and with such laws—laws worse than the 


code of Draco; for, besides being most harsh, 


they are in defiance of the Constitution, which is 
your only source of power to make laws at all? 
W hatis the public exigency for such legislation ? 
Are the American people so changed from 
what they were ; are they so transformed that 


in the twinkling of an eye they have lost those 


rooted instinctive habits of order, and obedi- 


| ence to all the prohibitions, express or implied, 


of the Constitution which have swayed them for 
eighty years? What has happened to them 


| that now, for the first time in their history, in 
the midst of peace, they have broken away 
| from that allegiance of the heart, that consent 


of the will, which are the great moral forces | 


' on which our whole system of self-government, 


| pend? 


| ernment; 


both in theory and in action, must forever de- 


man’s inner nature, first appealed to and em- 
ployed as a power in government by the men 
who framed the fabric of American freedom. 
Upon them you must rely at last for the en- 
forcement of your laws, the observance of your 
Constitution, the maintenance of your Gov- 
for even the perpetuity of your lib- 
erties! Without them—still more, against 
them—how futile are armies and navies ; 
impotentall the means and appliances of phys- 
ical coercion that despotism ever invented ! 
Whenever, Senators, you refuse to rely on 
the moral forces that live within the breast of 
the American citizen you give up your Amer- 
ican freedom. Your next step must be, and it 


will be, to a government which, whatever its 
form, will be in fact the most despotic, the 
| most expensive, the most oppressive in the 


if attimes it happened | 


AL GLOBE. 


— 
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| world. This must be so; because, havin vr e9 


ranks of | 











These are the elements drawn from | 


how | 


aside the guiding principles of governmen: 


| usage or fear that curb the despotisms of th 


iif it has been economical: 


1] ple . 











| ators, 


settled by eighty years experience, your xr 
trary sway will have none of the cheek 


afl)! 


Old. World. If heretofore your Gove rhment ea 
been strong at home aud formidable abro, 1 


if it has mastere 
the mightiest tasks of war or peace, it y. 
because it stood, firm-set and strong, 
unbought allegiance and free consent of , 
people. There you had a reserve of forou 
equal to every emergency. There you foy, 
your Army and your Navy. Elsewher, 
would have looked for them in vain. 

The cardinal difference between free Ameri, 
and any despotism that now exists or has eye, 
existed, if summed up in the fewest words. 
lies in this: the despot does not trust his peo 
America trusts hers. Most earne stly d 
[ hope that this may ever be true of he; 

gut | know it cannot long be true of he: 
under a policy of which such laws as that pr 
posed by the Senate Judiciary Committee ar, 
a part. Hitherto the Government and the 
institutions of the United States have resjad 
upon the internal forces of the conscience, o/ 
the mind, of the heart, of your people. Ther 
they have rested ste: adfast and secure, 1 hi 
despot relies on wholly different principles 0! 
government. He relies not upon the bet 
forces of man’s nature, for he knows they ar 
not with him or with his government. He 
dares not trust them. He relies upon externs 
forces, upon bayonets and cannon, upon {iy 
dungeon and the scaffold. ‘hese forces are 
as costly as those employed by the America: 
system of government are economical; a 
they are infinitely less effective and reliab! 
Every day in this stage of the world’s pro 
gress they are more and more certain to fa 
the ruler who depends on them in the hour o! 


in the 


iT 


\ 


| his necessity. 


[ appeal to the Senators of the majority 
this floor. Can they take no lesson from t 
experience of otherlands? Are history and | 
warnings all in vain? If I have at all compr 
hended the Senate bill now before us, there 
more evil than I can show forth in the system 
of legislation on which you are now entering: 
for, be assured, this is but the firstact. Ba 
measures in governmentinevitably compe elother 
worse measures to support them. Pause, Se: 
before you enter upon a policy of sii 
istration which is not only a departure from 
the whole policy of the country since the Union 
was formed, but is an abandonment of the 
American idea of government. 

What I said in the beginning I say again In 
the close. There is nothing in the condition 
of the country or the temper of the people 
anywhere in respect to the fifteenth amendmen! 
to justify or excuse the Senate bill. 

When you consider the changes made by the 
amendment in the system of ‘suffrage which 
underlies our institutions ; how deep was the 
shock which it gave to the convictions or even 
to the preji adices of a large portion of you 
fellow-citizens ; how profoundly and sincerely 
it was deplored as a breach in the foundations 
of your Government, as at the best a treme! 
dous experiment of most doubtful issue—wher 
you consider all this, | say it isa fact most hon: 
orable to the great mass of people who oppose¢ 
the amendment, that they gave to it in its very 
first Operations an acquiescence so prom| 
and practically so universal. What moreover 


| whelming demonstration could you have of 


inherent, almost instinctive disposition of thr 


| American people to obey the law; and of all 


have said when I told you thut there was yo! 
true reliance, your real soarce of power fi i 


the enforcement of your Cons! itution and laws: 

But if you are not satisfied with all this; i! 
in this re d coming 
Congress. 


to meet a party exigency 


years you must have a statute of 
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Le “ ; : 
SEss. {|sT Cona....2D SESS. Harbor and River Approprictions Mr. Conger’. Ho. or Reps. 
ving e2 chy not have one short, simple, within your I will not presume to say, Mr. Speaker, that been a iopted so long, and continued so pet 
yment ar powers, and withal as little as possible | the committee has made the best or most ad-  sistently with the sanction of C ongress and the 
ur arh: —oonflict with the ideas and traditions of the || vantageous distribution of the limited amount — approval of the people, that the few excep 
ecks a ple? S Suchalaw would have met slightorno || of moneys which the present financial condition | tions may be said to prove the rale. This sys 
1s of th, sition here. It wouldenforce itself, without || of the country will suffer to be appropriated | tem of national improvement was begur » in 
nent h: - unheard-of apparatus of pains and pen- at this time from the Treasury for the protec- 1824, and continued under every a imini stra 
abroad es—your Army ned Navy at every polling || tion and extension of our vast ocean andiniland | tion, with the exception of the term of Pennsy 
Rebtnes ce. Why will you insist on an act which in || commerce and navigation: but I will say that | vania’s favorite sou, until the present time 
+ Ft we ‘ largest operations is clearly unconstitu- |; whatever information and knowledge could be | although in justice to the record | should sta 
yin th. al unde r the Constitution as you yourselves || acquired by zeal, indu istry, a id patience to | that Polk's administration, by a slight appro 
of van e made it by amendment? Is your habit of |) assist iu forming the judgment and arriving |) priation, barely escaped dividing the h nO: 
f for king the Constitution so fixed that at the |! at conclusions the committe e have econscien with President Buchanan. 
Mu fou: fot : opportunit y you hasten to lay violenthands || tiously endeavored t » secure ; and they submit The whole amount of money thus ay prop 
ere yu your own amen dment? Like Saturn of |} the result of their best endeavor to the House | ated, as near as I have been able to ascertain, 
| you are hungry to devour your own chil- || and the country. up to and including, for my purposes, th 
Ameri: en as soon as they are born ihe commerce of a nation has in all ages of | amount in the bill iow before the House, i 
has eve: “TI shall not say a word in re ply to the speech || history been the measure of its civilization, about twenty-seven million eight beebie rl laa 
| Words. the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] |) progress, and power. ‘The distribution of the | eighty-six thousand and sixteen dollars and 
his peo . the Chinese question in California, made products and industries of the world by land | thirty-one cents, distributed among thirty-thre: 
lestly q , him after I arose, when I yielded to him |) and sea, at home and abroad, being within || States and allotted for survey or improve 
of her say i word in reply to the Senator from || the control of any nation, is the sure indica- ments, or both, to over one hundred and fifty 
of he: Oregon, [Mr. WILLIAMs. ] That is a question || tion of empire and the unerring precursor of |, different rivers, harbors, and public works of a 
hat pr Seonsiderable dime nsions, vhich, as even he || supremacy. that description. 
ittee ars ems to be conscious, is by no means an easy Our locality, the genius of our people, the Mr. Speaker, in the following table, which 
and thy ae to deal with. T[ trust that the Senate will | expansive character of our institutions, the || T have prepared for the information of the 
@ rested « this time confine itself to the subject which | universality of our freedom, the traditions of || House with as much accuracy as the material 
ence, of has before it—the consideration of the bills || our ancestry, the unreluctant homage yielded |) at my disposal would permit, it will be seen 
Ther nforee the fifteenth amendment. If there || to labor and industry and enterprise, the keen | that very large expenditures were made within 
e. Th to be a law for that purpose, then it is very || inquisitiveness and acquisitiveness of a people | the limits of particular States for public work 
‘iples of oar that the first section of the House biil so |} combined of the best elements and the accumu- equally as beneficial to other States as to th 
better nended as to provide for the case of registra- || lated energies of all the civilized nations of || State charged with the expenditure. Amor 
they ar ‘on and the listing upon tax and poll lists pre- || the earth, the discoveries and appliances of || these are the Delaware breakwater, the S 
ma We | vious to the election, covers everything you || the age, and the triumphant progress of are- | Clair flats, the Sault Ste. Marie Falls canal. 
externa have any right or color of right to de: ul with |) united peopleall unite in heraldingthe approach || the Des Moines rapids the mouth of the Mis 
ipon t} wider the fitteenth amendment or the Consti- || of American supremacy over the American | sissippi river, Hell Gate, and the Illinois and 
rees ar ition; and all and more than is required to || continent, and a controlling influence over the || Wisconsin rivers. And with this explanatio: 
merient enforce the amendment in its letter and spirit. || destinies of the world. I ask the attention of the House to the fol 
al ; an ——— | Vhe restless energies that lately shook the | lowing statement of expenditure of publi 
va Harbor and River Appropriations. || fonds ations of civilized Governments and mar- || money in the several States on rivers, harbors, 
d's pro 1] shaled the giant strength of American man- &e.. from 1824 to 1870. inclusive: 
1 to fa ? aradet shy || hood in the struggle of conflicting opinions a 
hour ot SPEECH OF HON. QO. D. CONGER, | shall he neeforth unite in the more glorious M: Cae . eens 
OF MICHIGAN, emulation of constructing an empire of civil- | New Hampshire........ Se anos "10,000 00 
ee Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, || ization, fraternity, and humanity; of extend- || Vermont. -vsssssssseee -sssseeeee seer 9 397208 Is 
pet June 13, 1870 [eee OMRETOS, OF SAROUIDE laden, OF BE) Raads Ietend....--- 12000 
and | ’ || vancing science, of equaliziog the advantages || Connecticut ...... 2 7 
compr 'a the bill (Hl. R. No, 2092) making appropriations || of wealth, of rendering our vast territory || New York............. css sae Lots dod 
there for r the repair, preservation, and completion of || accessible to the settlement of our own people | eb ld pan err sect? «<4 Seanam 
> systen tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for |! and to the immigration of the oppressed and | > higpesegnengrastatttceti penetra 2.39675 
ntering ; ther purposes, for the year ending June 39, 1871. || Jiperty loving wanderer from every land and || Virgimia..........cc cesses seneeerren aseeneeses «Ou 
t. Ba \ir. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, the bill for the |! from every clime. norte e eee ee ieess? seve ES 
De lothe: aprovement of the rivers and harbors of the | Sir, I cannot doubt the teachings of all past Ressis.. Bee ae eee aoe ee 139.073 
se, Sen Vnited States, and for the examination and |) history, that commerce, in its more enlarged || £ lorida sdeadainpeanetoind dhegieia sti T3780 | 
F admin uwvey of new routes of commerce and har- || sense. controls the world; nor will I permit | paves. Sreescesceettone tara erences mse 2 03730 oo 
from porsot refuge, now under consideration, appro- | myself to doubt that the wisdom of our legis- || Texas...........cce:cccessesssssseessssersnsssessesenee Oo 
e Union priates from the Treasury $3,518,000, distrib- || Jaiion, the advantages of our locality, and the |) Missis Sippi.. 2 
of the vied among thirty-two States, and embracing ] genius of our people will secure to this nation | Tennent meee » 0 
'e hundred and thirty public works for either || that controlling commerce, and that this cen: | an eka ie cai 
again it aprovement or survey, all of which are be- |! tury will realize American supremacy. | find |) Missouri...... aerate svennre 7000 ( 
yn dition ueved by the Committee on Commerce to be || some remarks iu a new weekly paper, whose | eee. pesanenseoreiesssietiins ety ea Bae O 
| people ‘ sufhcient local or national importance to || motto is * Upward and Onward,’ so much in || Ohio... accom LATS SST 64 
‘ndment istily the expenditure and commend the bill || harmony with my views on this subject, and so ne higan........ wecsarseceseesnes oes 990,719 6 
o the favorable consideration of Congress and | te rsely and happily expressed, that I shall give ee: sree epee sth te hemi se oA 
le by the ‘it approval of the country, pleasure to the House by a quotation: Minnesota........ 07,500 00 
e which lhe committee during this entire session of || 4, _ ¥ Maryland Be aac roan BUB.9G0 Ot 
7) “ . . . England can scarcely hope to ever become the |! Californin.. Rr Se aa 107.700 0 
was the Vougress has devoted its time alinost daily to |/ supreme Power of the eastern continent. Russia, || Oregon... ” verre 110,200 0 
or even the careful consideration of the innumerable || perbaps, does consider herself in the proper position || Mississippi river, tributaries, lakes, sur 
of your interests involved in this subject committed to || ty ultimately absorb Africa and the remainder of veys, Kc Cae ; 1,468,298 
ile ' an ae | Europe and Asia. KEvery movement indicates a gen- 
ncerery we CAPE, They have examined the elaborate | eral purpose in that direction. No desperate veu- Total £ _ 297 888 O16 
dations reports of the engineer department, the res | tures are made, still no opportunities are Jost, ar id “ 
tremen- olations of State Legislatures, therecommead- || from these we judge what her policy is. | Russian 
: ‘ z . . 1 |} Supremacy would bea consistent conclusion ¢ ould 
ited auons of commercial conventions, the sug- || the fact of the rapid diffusion of principles, antag- Mr. Speaker, the following table will show 
ost hon gestions of boards of trade, the memorials || onistic to monarchical, be left out of i oars the amount of this money appropriated i in each 
ert it petitions of thous: ands of cit =? the mul. | boalbenlen is ot ge lt iieland is diffas- year from 1824 to 1870, inclusive: 
its very tude of bills and resolutions referred to them || jng her influence in every possible direction, but is adie ri 
prompt y the House, and have received deputations || not gaining home strength thereby. Russ ia is erad- isa4 dice one On 
re over: aa heard the suggestions of citizens from all || Ually absorbing the countries adjoining her, while |) j395 0077" iby ode rtbe ee ae 
, 1} all other European countries are ¢ ither decaying or DD eecereveeesererescnenenasnenconeaeanenencssensnnseenes ‘a 6,712 bl 
e of tl parts of the country ; and if | may be perwit- || approaching a popular form of government. Che || 182......... secassesonoes oeareeessoncecssese cones 161,504 OO 
1 of the ed to mention as an additional evidesce of || United States alone, of all countries of the world, oo nr ap coreameiane ; 7 aoe aa 
of all | their fidelity and the trial of their patience, || 8 continuous streams of strength flowing to her |) [ij).-- cs err BERS 2S 
ag you they have been subjected from day to day to || aa mah which eveane one the contributions of aeene NE a ae a 374.683 63 
a every other country ol 1@ work 0 her. present 555 656 4 
wer ! the urgency of zealous Senators and watchful || inherent strength, and which are their involuntary a: seece stenseneneneetenserereneceeuseneresesen tenses cesses 716 143 o 
d laws? Representatives, whose patriotic vision, like || recognitions of supremacy.” eet ST AI3. 06 
this; if , heeye of one whoslumbers notnorsieeps,’’ || Mr. Speaker, the policy of making appro- |) 1S9b......--. cee sceeseesesteseeneerseeeeesnnsrensenns ae 16 
coming anne watched with commendable keenness over || priations from the Treasury for improving the PAE ee ee el aaiek: 
yngress. ‘he interests of their trusting constituencies. || rivers and harbors of the United States has Carried forward............ce.cc000000 $4,717,408 91 





















































































Li APPENDIX VO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE (June 19 (0. 
& Clo. 
: , yr)? . . ’ ‘ j 
ij OF 4: Harbor and livver Approprvations- -Mr. ( Onder. 4 Isv UCONG.. np NExs t 
i 4,117,408 91 Sackeit’s harbor $5,000 00 | Ohio. 
150.521 O1 Staten Island, Ae Oe RRO RIN eee é 
1,358,722 00 Hudson river --. 989,288 00 || Huron river.. Te 
1,618,154 1 POURING OIE iidinsic. nik ccack esi ib ecesenss 57,410 00 || Black river ef 
20,500 00 POPEABI Go n0. srsenereporees csncrensceeseronepescensonoeens 9,466 OO {| Cleveland harbor.. mM 
UT OR, 23.000 00 || NR i ‘ute iq 
BI PEW OES 3o0-, cc cecessosscceosene 37,401 00 || Ashtabula creek....... peel In 
100,000 00 PUROOM BEVOT. 0.08.0 ..ccncscrcsem 0,000 00 |) Conneaut harbor... 102° ne 
adie 240,000 00 || Plattsburg. lake 95,500 00 || Cunningsbam’s creek........... cece. we 
684,000 00 || Oleott. 70,000 00 || Sandusky City............scsccoscccsccccsnee . a 
#3 000 00 || Owde nsburg 55,000 09 Ss Sandusky river.. Sivbaeetecinecnia oe , oa 
Pultneyville vs 5,000 00 || Vermilion river.......-............. nk ee ex 
751 92 ae Nlaeed MOOG DOMIOR  icsts tsdteesiddicnccthish ; 
sre Sans s ConepEROrET Ey SRtEPTee Deseo ie i oi Ste ik er 13,963 00 || Michigan. : 
NS IES ALLLES LITTT 5,000 00 || St, Clair flats......... ail ccs led 
7 Passaic. nnabeieieSnsiamnash $54 CanahsMhirsarebn _>00 OO 1) St. Mary’s river and canal.. Bene - 
se eeeees . Sen an Little Kee harbor... 15,000 00 || Monroe h: ae ee ; 174", ye : 
77 99 Penneyloania, || Black Lake harbor ee 144 
140,000 00 || Eerie harbor 72,217 23 || New Buffalo harbor - 
i¢ le he * “* fe . ‘ a? | 7: =e } a 
160,000 00 eRaeROR IS ae 15.000 00 | CAMCOR FAV OF vseicissgocsssets 0) | 
000 00 ‘1 ’ || Grand Haven.......... l1s'a ; 
, Chester harb 10,000 00 | 5,8 y 
Ma . ; = ee Ee IE go AS: cc odtwcceistb teased, ie 
Arcus Hook 104,000 00 | 0 ag iV : 
Schuylkill. 15,000 09 || LOMABON FILVOL...0.cvorsrerssseresossssoasscdeccaes 7 
' : soa : ST MMO CAME RMN 3 c'hss «0 cnpssessionspcanees . : 
Pennsylvania and Delaware ER ee Cac ett een et 138 » 
[DOU ae Se PLEO SMR CP Cae \| Au Bee Boies..............0......0, ceases 147.859 
New Castle.............. HF I MRO iapbisike<pits tor ciehs biagieee vetick wb Qi)" fy 
Marcus Hool || I Nes Ls 
1.600 00 || Port Penn. . Af RTO ET 9s acssessenssayesssine gO'8 
2 F Fort Mifflin... sgesaaibaiaDuaimaettocetanlies tameake 8,113 00 || White river. 19] 55 
ovece 3,405, 948 ] Delaware. 1] Muskegon PIV OD .nccccsecseccescceseescccsevecces ces . OY O00 
1,200,781 00 || Port Pent 51.000 00 || Saugatuck........... be O° 
Femi fo se O1,009 0) |) South Haven : y 
, AD MM REL Bien) chests cauaneenbdbabied wciisisess egskoonss 100,000 00 ; - 
O00 000 OO r: > aaa 1] MN cctaes cuccbicc don bittivclca emi... { 7 
. ' a = ST | ir re eee anaes ie, 
proposed 518.000 00 Sreakwater er ters 9 168" 402 70 ie RIT TAU OR ocicnssi cedoedecesicndsectidacevivess wide 105 
P yeaevere us Varylan | Wisconsin. 
, ; = Susquehannarive’...........0...ccecesseeees 10,000 09 || Southport......... 7 
:, 7,886,015 31 Baltimore Eats 208°930 00 || Manitowoc Wye 
‘ OER Ree ee eee eee os gala adnan ~* av | Milwaukee ‘ \ ~ 
1 : : Virginia St TIMID 2. asks .eesasnctcnc cas 1 
Io] ing table will ow t nount SPR Sa al FOUND cask ks-naesnp taimiosieeoceo~siitbeins 5,000 00 || Sheboygan 448 
oney propriated to each public worl Appomattox and James rivers 15,000 G0 | Winnebago | 
e 1894 North Carolina. 1} Green Bay.......cccsoorsssecessoreers iStetessvemarcenn, | AHO 
Vain Ocracoke inlet............... 132,750 00 || ae ROgEE..-..- peceoneeshseiyen: SEE 
: 7 ion an || Eamalico river........... 15,000 00 || * uperior C ity. 147, 
ckland | So, || Croatan sound 50,000 00 || Co er 140, 
Kland harbor 13,000 0) | Beaufort orar 75000 ~ || Port Washington 
ies amet gm 10 aa = || Cape Fear river. 3,298 9? I] 
mom land 10,004 | ‘ _ Senenee > 
‘ook bay 5.900 OOF] Nouth Carolina, | eee - ‘Aaah Seah oo ee cere e Oy ; a 
harbor 144.275 00 || Charleston . 50.000 09 || 2 Btls Of Bt. AmthOMY ......ereeeeseerserneees ; Y 
| ebunk river 49,175 Gv || . I! Oregon. tw 
ie t hark 115,111 00 |] ' freorgua 1] Willamette river .........ee0 sapeiariniesen <n 
(jut Back river 10.000 00 1] Savannah river..............ccccoscece 341,073 06 J4°.: 
omen not | Ruaswick hathor 10,000 09 |} In addition to these there are several apy 
Union river 15,000 00 || St. Mary’s harbor............ ehatiteunctit 88,000 00 |} priations tor surveys, &c., not herein sp: 
19,000 05 | Florida. | Had I time, Mr. Speaker, and could | 
Vew Hampsh AF BR Mem sis. sce ses cwsaes vscseneeeet 3,000 00 || without trespassing upon the patience ‘ 
Lia‘ i 10, » OO Tt] Ht Mark 8 river..... p00 POSER RRRCODdDe soncsdaLenese 17,030 00 Hous e, I should desire to comp: tre the { 
; I] SROUREOD MOUNT KEV OE a 55s unis annppppesnen cous 5,000 00 ; * f rg 1 bart tah I 
. Vermon li Mecambia river... 10,500 00 || Proveme nts o our riv ers and harbors with , 
“4 A athase 22 || Choctawhatchie river...................ccscc00. 10,000 00 | rapid increase of our commerce: with 
) i 000 00 lr < . 5 ' é 
; ~~ HLOLM eS PIVEP. 0... ses eeseseneeee es 5,000 00 growtt 1 and settlement of the new States ; 
is " \} Appalachicola river.... 13,000 00 | | d | W oct 
a e- aaa xy || APpalachicola harbor 18.700 09 || the won erfu immigration to the Wes 
Sey sane al State L917'800 Oo || Mosauito Lagoon.......sseeecseeeseeseeeeesneeten 6,500 00 || South, which commenced in 1825 and outra 
sandy bay a "BAN | JOWN’S PIVOT ..0...scesorseecerseesenrseeeesseseee 5,000 00 || the progress of a sluggish Government, and 
Wood’s Hole 2,500 00 |} Llabama penetrated the wilderne *ss and reclaimed || 
} tore =] 9) Qn | obile arbor ont Oar 4 ri 
: nator de 22,353 00 ou bile barb Mole oneionhielontyeubenenl docapieaths aa . prairie far in advance of the surveyor and e : 
‘ ‘ . y ass eron... 5 v0 vU : 
Deer and Sewail island 169,390 00 || ve : | gineer. Sir, the flat-boat and the broad-hor 
Daxbury............ 5,009 © |) ssouth of Mississ: Sousa. the raft and the canoe, the pack horse and th: 
Iymouth beach 57,266 00 || Mouth of Mississippi.....................00s000 1,379.3 50 00 |} 3 serant’ewaconn ¢ #31) frach } > memor 
lymouth harbor 94.820 44 Lake Pontchartrain........ 25,000 00 |) immigrant Swagon ace still fresh inthe mem 
Bass river GO 0 ti BOOE BOVOR S. thiiie Bild bicstictitctenbleees iis 632,950 00 |] of many pioneers of the West who settl 
My innis harbor .. _87,931 82 | || whole Territories before Government opene 
| gart« >) "7 | . | . e 
en leamaameat Nepsanes ron ae 1h Mare Re Where icak i Bical ies thin doch 20,000 00 || highways by land or water, and who form 
Now Bedford picaubiediemaatiienid 10,000 00 || A#i¥estom Barbor....seesseseeseesesnnesees 25,000 00 || States with a rapidity that challenged the ad 
: ° it . ° . ¢ a : ge . 
eS rn Sstebeies 14,955 00 lississippi | miration of the world, while the nation reclined 1 
Connectic iver 20, ‘azol ‘ive 97 1] : , fn tt 
DNOCMOUE FIVER ....0005550:..00 sees 20,000 OO || Pascagoula river......cscssce:sovscccesececoseeee 25,000 00 || upon the Atlantic slope and left to individua ng 
Rhode Island 1} | enterprise the development of the glorious en n 
Chrearoh’s Cove oxeosecesseeccecesssseeees.s 98,000 00 || San Diego.. 50,000 00 || pire of the West and the formation of an inland 1 
aa a Ta 25.000 00 || San Francisco... 79,700 00 : | 
Warren river 4000 00 ; i , || commerce, which already asserts equality with iti 
ceeding <4 95'000 00 || Bei eet tins Ke ntucky and Tennessee. a Bi the commerce of the ocean. th 
Block Island. 20 O00 OO || LUMDCLIAN FIVE ........c00.cccseeesseeeeeees scenes 1,000 Of Nf . ; ¢ Ih} In] ia 
: K OMSRNOD CIO is ciis ate cic. 205,095 00 Fifty years ago Baltimore and Philadelph 
Connecticut. K . and New York were competing for the trad 
nington harbor 5.78 83 | Lentuchy. | , 
Thames harbor “o'ooo Oo || Louisville canal..... 562,200 09 || Of the Mississippi valley and the lake regiot rt 
SD eeliinn x) || Lsouisville canall......ocsessssseesnsereesesesssnecs 2,2 , ) y ‘ 
Saybrook harbor 20°000 00 || Pe From a copy of the Albany Argus of Novem: th 
piaseport hs oshor... ws etevarsnnsecanecucangavessanan 20.000 OO |] Arkansas river..........sseccsscscsssscsssseess .. 160,000 00 || ber, 1818, | copy the following editorial anc m 
qascwoather. dana neretetesneee 550 00 Beatnatet advertisement, which will recall the past situ Al 
Westport harbor...... oS aire 16,516 OO || St. Louis harbo..............0ssccssesssssseccssssees 75,000 00 |} ation of our inland commerce about the tim pr 
C dar Point ee 1,500 00 || lowa. that the General Government. began to aid ina tr 
ew tlaven bor } | . . - \ +] 
Mill river MEO T oonsnserenrorernesso sectors a Des Moines rapids.............csecceeeeeeese 1,978,200 00 |} feeble way its slow development, more vividly h 
EB ecbwbnseShbeuunabec tn0hbeb beetle diccdedbbbescco wv a | } » © aM 
South p rt. 2 iM) Ow | Dubuque BNE bec ee lel Te 3,000 00 than any words of mine ean do. And there pe 
COPA CUl TEV OF isis sess .cvvscisvesens neces 20,000 00 | Indiana, are gentlemen now on this floor who remem) 
, a | een a Oy vhbvitl mas sso Sacto 311,918 59 || the difficulty of that early communication, be ar 
Dunkisi o4y O74 gn || States bordering on the Mississippi, Mis- iH ve 7 > har th 
Pun kirk anaesthesia 27.216 % || “‘souri, Arkansas, Tennessee, and’ Ohio | fore the Krie canal was built and the ' h 
A ene eee "Bo OR on BS SCOPOME isd dsRARs Serbuh SKS ser, 2,946,640 00 || bors improved and the river channels cleared: li 
: NUNES E ESTE OREN EEO e ee eee eee eee etna eee Been anes Dae | . * 
Se ears 560.400 00 Tilinase. ‘| who remember that the emigrant from th h 
Ouuk peopard stescnenees 117,500 00 || Illinois river.. 214,150 09 || Atlantic States to Ohio, or Michig: an or I]linos, i 
Charlotte wy] “ning ys i} 
i a eode seamen an * | Chicago <sihacibthbiide “coe 00 | parted from his friends and departed with his e¢ 
Pee ee eng wage onbceeeseneeae see ccceneeeccnssaeecs s1,77i § QUKOHAN.......,.....c0casecsessvee 5,000 00 4 : 
Little Sodus ba7................................ 100°340 41 || Rock Island cia. versenneeeteet 000 00 || family amid tears and prayers and sorrowful h 
OSWOBD «.,......0008 493,162 87 |! Rock Island rapids....................00008.+ 739,650 00 il farewells, as if he and his family were going 
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tisy ConG....2D SEsS. Hi 


wn through the valley of the shadow of death, 
some 
oT ndiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns, 
i quote the following trom the Albany Argus: 







for the transportation of merchandise to 
rn States and Territories; and 
wise subjoined the printed lists of routes to Pitts- 
, through the State of New York, and cannot 
L express 
centurer to . 
4 branch of commerce, have hitherto been un- 
ied by an enlightened public. 
| : . 
‘ utes property can be conveyed from the city 
New York to Pittsburg in the State of Pennsyl- 
ee by a fourth at to 7o per cwt. 
“Tho largest estimate as to time docs not exceed 
+y days; the residue thirty to thirty-five days. 
“NOTICE. 
aneportation to Pittsburg through the State of New 


York. 


The subseriber having lately formed a connec- | 
n with a gentleman residing near the head waters | 


he Alleghany river, again offers his services to 
merchants of the western States and Territories, 


aur columns of to-day will be found an adver- | 


our astonishment that the efforts of the | 
acquire for this State so very lucra- | 


' 


.. for five dollars per cwt.; bya third at $5 50, | 


sont to transport property of every description | 


m the city of New York to Pittsburg, in the State 
Pennsylvania. Assortments of goods if shipped at 
\ow York on board the sloops of the ‘western line’ 
vill bedelivered at Pittsburg for five dollars per ewt. 
charges, except cooperage, included. 
“CHARLES SMYTH. 
Ay pany, 16th November, 1818.”’ 
Route No.1, via Hamilton and Olean. 
Per cwt, 
rom New York to Albany, in sloops, five days..$0 50 


rom Albany to Olean, in wagons, twenty days.. 4 00 

rom Olean to Pittsburg, in barges, arks, &c.,  _ 

Beg td CIBt CATE sicccaissvnrsrcscamsscedceethdsdss Sus decneds 50 | 
Thirty to thirty-three days............cccs-c-seseess $5 00 


Route No. 2, via Erie, Pennsylvania. 
m New York to Albany, in sloops, five days..$0 50 
Vrom Albany to Black Rock, in wagons, fifteen 


jf . ] DF aw . . on, ~ 
tarbor and Jiver Appropriations 


we have || 


~ 


tion from the valley of the Mississippi and the 
region of the great lakes so vast a supply of 
grain and lumber, of cotton and sugar, of lead 
and iron and copper, of fish and pork and beef, 
of horses and cattle, of wool and fruit, and of 
all the untold products of that garden of the 
world, that the problem of modes of convey- 


| ance already taxes the highest engineering skill 
| ofthe nation, and its very uncertainty produces 


um the above mentioned list itappears that by || 


embarrassing delays and unavoidable fluctua- 
tions in freightage. 

I am firm in the belief, Mr. Speaker, that 
every dollar which the Government expends 


| judiciously in giving security to shipping, in 
| enlarging and multiplying the channels and 
; routes of transport and travel, in opening new 
'| ways of communication by land and by water, 


is not only returned fourfold to the producer, 


| the farmer, the lumberman, the artisan, and 


oh 

LWA =: <sccskicsh tae Giin adenb tbh ae Soke tha east wtenids diate 3 fo 

om Black Rock to Pittsburg, lake and river, 

COORE ARR cdg ecdcnnddtlenssdedenbthitecdcecidecnibakiiade 1 50 |} 
nia t ONE gas 5a io as vanetes tds esannesnrncicas “ess 10 


No.3, via Erie, by water from Schenectady, six 
nonths’ credit without interest on this route. 
u New York to Albany, insloops, five days..$0 50 
mu Albany to Oswego, in wagons and boats, 
PROC MID dennis centcicdivediesce che ccohanskscteses oPucades 2 00 
rom Oswego to Black Rock, including portage 
it Lewistown, lake and land carriage, eight 


ASU cisessesceusemhcpsVocetesig> Syseciiwegs seup estat sxenaed canoes 1 00 | 
‘rom Black Rock to Pittsburg, lake and river, _ 
On ae eek coad 1 50 
ORS UMN car iscchfieseta vacinsces ts<veturecocupacuvnstrgre $5 00 


Route No. 4, via Sackett’s Harbor. 
rom New York to Albany, in sloops, five days..$0 50 
rom Albany to Sackett’s Harbor, in wagons, 
» 








WO MO carci acet susan aces capsntckeatbase weibenvcsineencccenes 2p % Ht) 
rom Sackett’s Harbor to Black Rock, lake and 
land carriage, eight Aays.........s.00ss-0ss0 iasited 1 00 
rom Black Rock to Pittsburg, lake and river, 
COIS CI iiss een awie stoi ps victen se sceceua eben mantectegeras 1 50 | 
SREY BG OD. caons ta iasashonchsknte> otaseassetedin-ve $5 50 


Such extraordinary facilities, Mr. Speaker, 
ucceeded by its speed and cheapness in divert- 
ug the trade of the West from Philadelphia 
ind Baltimore and establishing the commercial 
ipremacy of New York on so sure a found- 
iuon, that it holds it to this day! I rescue 
‘the name of New York’s benefactor from 
oblivion, and commend to that ungrateful city 
\ suitable testimonial for his timely services. 
Sut seriously, the striking contrast between 

‘he tedious transportation and limited com- 
merce of the great valley as mirrored in the 
Albany Argus of 1818, and the innumerable 
productions and immeasurable appliances of 
'ransit of the great West of to-day, bewilders 
‘he imagination and challenges the highest 
powers of calculation. 

With all the rivers and lakes, the railroads 
and canals, the productions of the West crowd 
the utmost limit of transportation and overbur- 
len the vehicles of commerce. Besides feeding 
the millions of producérs, supplying the neces- 
‘hes of halfa million of immigrants annually, 
compensating the losses by fire and flood and 
‘Mipwreck, there still remains for transporta: 





| 





| 





| 
| 
| 


the consumer, but adds vastly to the material 
wealth and vital prosperity of the nation at 
large, and assures its security and supremacy 
among the nations of the earth. 

Sir. without convenient ports and harbors 
of refuge, and canals, and deeper channels 
between the lakes, and safer and easier access 
to the centers of exchange, and improved nav- 
igation of the vast net-work of rivers and inter- 
lacing railways for portages by lana where nav- 
igable waters are wanting, the valuable pro- 
ductions of our industry and skill will remain 
comparatively worthless on the hands of the 
producer, or their value be dissipated in loss 
and shipwreck and the perils of navigation, or 
the excessive charges of insurance and freight- 
age on the overcrowded highways of commerce. 

So intimately does one industry depend 
upon another, so small is the net profit on 
each item of production or manufacture, that 
a trifling increase of freight on each portion 
of exchangeable routes in a long line of trans- 
portation, an occasional shipwreck, or even 
frequent delays in reaching a market, may 
turn the scale against the producerand impov- 
erish him in proportion to the extent of his 
production and the measure of his indusiry. 


| And in my humble judgment, Mr. Speaker, 


the certainty, cheapness, and speed of loading, 
unloading, and transporting our surplus pro- 
ducts, merchandise, and manufactures over so 
vast a country as ours is the foundation of 
individual and national prosperity ; and as far 


| as the financial condition of the country will 


permit, I think it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, for the benefit of the whole people, to 
favor and further such a policy. 

Living for a quarter of a century upon the 
St. Clair river, upon which passes and repasses 
in endless succession the vessels bearing the 
entire commerce of the lakes, and having been 
familiar with the commerce and productions 
of the West from early boyhood, and more es- 
pecially with the lumber interests of the three 
greatest lumber producing States, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, I know how vitally 
important to that industry is cheapness and 
certainty of transportation, and how easily the 
small margin of profits may be swept away by 
the delays of shipping and the fluctuations of 
freightage. 

Surveying that wilderness of great interests, 


observing the woodland industries of our vast 
| 


forests, the busy clatter of our thousand mills, 
the towering piles of lumber on our docks, the 
thousand vessels and barges and rafts and cars 
transporting the productions of our forests to 
every civilized land on the globe, and remem- 
bering that over a million of the citizens of 
those three States depend solely on the lumber 


interest for employment and for the support | 


and education of their families, some statis- 
tics which I will present to the consideration 
of the House, showing the cost, profits, and 


| capital involved in the manufactare of lumber, 


and in the shipping required to transport it to 
market, will assist the House to realize the 
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necessity of providing harbors and improving 
the navigation in those States where this busi 
ness is carried on. Some of these statistics 
were prepared and laid before a convention of 
lumbermen at Saginaw, Michigan, in March, 
1870, and may be relied upon as mainly correct. 
Others are gathered from the Detroit Tribune. 
the Post, the Saginaw Courier, the Michigan 
Almanac, the Chicago Tribune. and variou 
reports of boards of trade and chambers ot 
commerce in our western cities, and such othe: 
sources of information as I was able to reach. 
which I do not claim are entirely accurate, but 
sufficiently so to give a general view of the sub 
ject. And I freely admit that I have gone 
more into details of the lumber business than ! 
otherwise should, because I desire the gentle 
men from lowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
and Ohio, if they will be kind enough to exam 
ine these statements, to understand the actual 
cost of lumber to the manufacturer, its market 
value at home, and how much is the added 
cost of transportation : 

“The pine lumbering operations of the Saginaw 
valley alone gave, during the season of 1869, employ 
ment toovercleven thousand direct operatives, which 
may be divided into the following classes, with the 
average wages per diem affixed: 
Number in saw-mills...... 
Number in shingle-mills......... 
Numberin woods,(lumbering, 


2,909, at $2 00, $5,818 
o37,at 1 75, 5 
7,685, at 1735, 18,45) 


Daily average..... ........... 11,121 ~ $20,192 
We estimate this force to be in actual employ 250 


NIC EETseadathicde ssinadlsuadavniaennchundiidsili asain ices tie 
oom : : ; 
The pine lumber product when reduced to it 
cash value, computing at prices realized during 1869, 
would be as follows: 
523,500,830 feet lumber, at $12 93 eevee tO, 805,196 O0 
51,754,221 pieces lath, at $1 50 77,631 33 


S0,045, 000 


119,843,500 shingles, at $4............ ere 
1,800,000 pickets, at $12..............ccccccsceeccces 21,600 00 
TOR iss ees ies ..$7,383,801 


“The price of lumber, as with other marketab! 
commodities, and tram the same eause, varies. A 
far as the object of this statement is coneerned, the 
prices realized last year ay be considered a prope: 
basis of calculation. The percentage of upper lum 
ber received from the several streams tributary to 
the Saginaw river was about twelve per cent. ‘Tak 
ing, then, the average price realized during the se 
son, we find that the average amount realized from 
the whole production is $12 93) per thousand feet, as 
follows: 

15 per cent. culls at 


73 per cent. common, at $11... R 
12 per Cont. UPDEF, Ab GIL... ccrcrcnvscseesscseeses t | 
Average price per thou Si2 % 





As illustrating the small margin for profits in the 
lumber business, we present herewith a detailed 
statement of the expense of getting out and manu 
facturing pine logs into lumber, from the time they 
leave the tree until piled on the dock for shipment. 
Average distance that logs are drawn to stream tw 
and a half miles. 
Cutting and getting logs into water, per thou- 
ONS 5k Sai ; Lda $4 00 
Driving to booms 





Boomage and delivery to mills.................. 1 2% 
SOWIDG........0.-pssrceecsenersecegersesscenssoonsscosseosecarenes £0) 
Inspection and commission..............cccceeeeees AM) 
SCI sc nsddca) idcidbde st Aichi. udicesbchtegiibaeaas ; io 
Shrinkageand loss, insurance and incidentals, ) 
PR eho iL rtd Sb cee LE 
Of this cost equal to 9.11 is for labor. 
Recapitulation. 
523,500,830 feet lumber, at $12 93/............ 36,805,190 (4 
51,754,221 pieces lath, at $1 50........ See 77,621 
119,843,500 shingles, at $4.............0..... 479,274 OO 
1,800,000 piekets, at $12....................06 21,600 ( 
UE IEEE nn. lanenanprsenegecomne. 2 ,CeRaOrn 
Reducing shingles and pickets to board 
measure, we have— 
523,500,830 feet lumber, 
1,800,000 feet pickets, 
23,965,700 feet shingles, 
549,266,530 feet at cost of production, as 
IE SEEL., Sil ccaseheensdeenedyenedie 6,443,774 


Balance to profil aecount........... 


Investment in mill property......... . $3,754,000 00 
Investment in shingle-mill property...... 25,500 OO 
Total investment in mill property {049,500 90 








P A 
{7d 
t > 
i i La 
| ld in to the permanent investmentin mill 
j ist be borne in mind that to maintain 
' f on this large business a large active or 
u pital ix required, such aa teams, sleds, 
f Also cash to carry stock from year to 
minittee have no data from which to give 
sunt, but estimate it equal to tour dollars per 
id on the entire product, or at least $2,000,000, 
ling this to mill property will show an invest- 
; 049,500, 
hus it is shown that from this large investment 


“ix million dollars the but 
cen per cent, on the capital 


‘It will benotieed that in ourcaleulations no men- 


return 1s about 


made of taxes, State, national, orlocal. When 
ire taken into account, and dealers and man- 
facturers’ licenses are paid, the net result will 


ench ten per cent., ornot over one dollar per 


nd to the profit of the business, or an amount 
bout one half Ey Gaty on Canadian lumber. 

Your comn sd confined themselves tothe 
iginnw river eon They might have included 
« Flint, Au Sable, and Alpena interests, as being 
wprised in what is usually termed the Saginaw 
illey lumber district. These points produce about 

the same relative quality of lumber and show about 
the same relative cost of manufacture as Saginaw 
proper, 
“The lumber production of the State of Michigan, 
hown by statistics co f 1869, is in excess of two bil- 
mn feet, and may be divided among the following 
istrict 
Feet. 
saginaw valley, (proper) aia §23 500,830 
The Shore, including She boyga DI siectuiteiantie 141,815,323 
I I a 91,127,713 
Puseola county : 11,100,000 
(jratiot and Isabella 19,930,000 


Huron count 10,000,000 





. Clair county 

Lapeer county 2? 000,000 
Sanilac county 14,500,000 
Detroit 9,500,000 | 
Kent county 40,009,000 
Muskegon 219,330,555 
Oltuuwa 225,000,000 || 
Occunn... 85,000,000 | 
Viasou 65,000, 000 
Manistee stems : onecenee coreneesoceoese 125,000,000 
Kisewhere, western slope si chip Redlialip oii 30,000,000 
Upper peninsula sine out nies 80,000,000 

lotal.. 2,039,804,421 


** This exclusive of lath, shingles, pickets, sia the 
winor details of manutacture. lo which may be 
added, as showing the magnitude of the business, the 


pinelumber product of Wisconsin and Minnesota, as 
tollows 





Wisconsin. Feet. 
CRANDOWE PUVOR. i cvcccstcccveteevesdiesdtensedsbupdempia 285,000,000 
Wisconsin river.. 200,000 000 
Black river. onipielk Fett deiwkectes 125,000,000 
Wolf river, Little Wolf, Embarrag, &c......200,000,0060 
hc i ee ee eee a 810,000,000 
Winnesotu, Feet. 
St. Croéx ..192,000,000 
Other points “08,000,000 
DOE isc iaicikb tic ditekn Ieee ae neal 400,000,000 


*Giving,as a total production of thethree pine lum- 
States of the Northwest, 3,349,804,431 feet, or, in 
round numbers, 3,400,000,000 feet of lumber; which, 
to getout and m nul 1cture, requires an active work- 
ing capital of nearly fifty million dollars, and gives 
employment(taking the calculations for the Saginaw 
river as a basis) to six hundre d and eighty thousand 
men, 
Add this the laths, shingles, pickets, 
taves, hoops, spars, and square timber reduced 
to lumber measure, equaling at least one quar- 
the lumber production of these three 
States, and you will have a total of four thou- 
and two hundred and fifty million feet, worth 
at the mills at $12 824 per thousand feet, 
$54,648,750; costing at the mills $11 75 per 
thousand feet, $49,937,500; leaving balance 
over cost, $4,611,250; or a net profit on each 
thousand feet of lumber at the place of manu- 
facture of only $1 084, with which to pay inter- 
capital, carrying over stock, teams, 
nplements, &c., and also to pay licenses, State 
id national taxes, insurance, and risks, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I assert that the enhanced | 
prices py aid for these productions by the people 
of the West and South arises mainly from the 
risk and cost of transportation, with such com- 
missions of the middlemen added as they can 
command. And I admit also that the ruinous 
prices which the lambermen are compelled to | 
pay in the pineries for horses, cattle, merchan- 
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and provisions of 
is attwibutable to the same causes. 
therefore, the lumberman, the farmer, 
the merchant are alike equally interested 
in every measure which will lessen risks and 
| cheapen transportation 
This production gives employment in the 
pineries, on the streams, and in the mills, for 
two hundred and iifiy days of the year, to eight 
| hundred and fifty thousand men, and to those 
loading and shipping, &c.,to one hundred and 
fifty thousand more, or, in round numbers, one 
million men depend upon the lumbering inter 
| est of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota for 
employment and livelihood. And, sir, the pro- 
duction of the tood, clothing, books, furniture, 
teams, Chaius, axes, 
| sleds, hay, corn, oats, and the multitudinous 
array of alumberman’s outfit furnishes e tw ploy- 
ment annually to another million in the adjoin- 
| ing agricultural and manufacturing regions, and 
| thus widens the range of iudusiries, cri 
new markets for excessive production, and dis- 
tributes and equalizes the compensations of 
labor and the comforts of civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, | have ventured to illustrate 
the demands and necessities of the world-wide 
productions and industries of our whole coun- 
try by this imperfect sketch of the partial and 
remote industries and productions of three 
young, undeveloped border States; not that I 
desire to magnily the importauce of our pro- 
ductions, or justify the expenditure of our 
navigation, but rather because these subjects 
| were more familiar to my observation, and be- 
cause [ stand and speak in the presence of 
legislators whose locks are whitened by years 
of service in the councils of the nation; whose 
matured judgment and quicke ened perceptions 
can comprehend at a glance the infinite rela- 
| tion of cause and effect, and whose burning 
eloquence could illuminate with ** thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,’’ thewhole map 
of American industry and the multitudinous 
highways of American commerce; whose vis- 
ion imbued with the past, absorbing the pres- 
ent, and prophetic of the future, would | kindle 
with the triumphs of statesmanship, and add 
inspiration to the dictates of duty. 

Sir, 1 leave to them, with their higher powers 
and more glorious gifts, the splendid privilege 
of illustrating to the House aud the country 
the more than imperial progress our country 
will make 
every land and over every sea, by combining 
the wisdom of statesmanship, the antagonisms 
of party, and the terrible energies of a recon- 
ciled people into oue abiding resolution, not 
only ‘that the Republic shall receive no fur- 
| ther detriment,’’ but that legislation and exe- 
cution, expenditure and economy, ambition 
and duty, shall alike contribute to our national 


se, feed, flour, groceries 
all kinds 
And, 
j 


4 


une 


ships, vessels wagons, 


ates 


_glory, and anticipate destiny by the rapidity 
| of our progress to a higher civilization. 


In closing these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I 
invoke the attention of this House and the 
country to the great historical fact that appears 
in all the traditions of the human race, shines 


and fall of empires, through all the long suc 
cessions of national growth and decay, that 
whatever people controlled the commerce of 
the world controlled the world itself; and this, 
too, whether their municipal power extended 


fined to a single city or circumscribed island, 


duty of realizing the lessous of history, and 


| uherce, 

Although the task is difficult, the consumma- 
tion will be glorious. Over what a world of 
raters do our laws extend ! 





| must we legislate! 


toward ultimate supremacy over | 


over vast realms of sea and land, or was con- | 
l'o our legislation, in part, is committed the | 


asserting the supremacy of our national cem- | 


For what vast | 
highways of commerce within our own borders 


| 


| come across the calm Pacific 
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is une 6. 


{lsv Sais a 


rom the Kennebunk to the 
along the thousand miles of coast 
the Atlantic and woo the 
From San Diego to 


Lrattic 


of the Eas 
Sehring’ 8 ee we 


“the tre; 
TY ‘* acu 
of Cathay and farthest Inde! 


Between the two oceans what m; 


| Naenificers j 

| inland seas! What vast inte lacing ee os 
on which teu thousand vessels are watte 1 ne 
the winds of heaven. or driven the ey aa ere 
of steam, as they bear onward the accumular,. t. 
wealth and vast commerce of modern ¢ ae g 
tion: where these are wanting, throug} wen aa 
great forests, across the prairies, and , sh tl 
mountain ranges, the iron track and the tira . 
less engine must supply the necessi ey 
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'| with civil liberty, and compelling them to d 
through every page of history, throvgh every | 
period of human greatness, through the rise | 








travel and compensate the lack of 
and furnish ill vast ri 
country the modern highways which hum 
genius has devised to supplement the 
cies of nature aad equalize the 
locality. 
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House or Represent 


iN THE 
June 6, 1870. 
The House having met for debate as in Committ: 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— (ne 
HOAR said: pe 
Mr. Speaker: I suppose that all thought s 
men are agreed that whatever may be the } we 
distribution of the powers and fuuctions of g 
ernment between national and local authorit y, 
the edueation of the people ean be best accom 
plished by the latter. The administration 
common school in the town, the distr 
the neighborhood, is not only essential to 1 
highest success of the school itself, but educat: 
the citizen in all the duties of government. | 
purpose of this bill, by which it is for the fi 
time sought to compel by national authori) 
the establishment of a thorough and efficie: 
system of public instruction throughout the 
whole country, is not to supersede, but to stin 
ulate, compel, and supplement action by thi 
State. 
As to the individual the question, is it rig 
precedes the question, is it desirable, 
the legislator the question, is it constitutional 
precedes all other questions. Until that is set 
tled thereisnoroom for considerations of poli t 
ical expediency or personal or public interest 
The object of the Constitution of the United ontal 
States is twofold. 4 Ti 
First. To concentrate the strength 
whole people and provide for a uniform ex 
pression of its will, for the protection and reg 
lation of commercial intercourse, domestic ani 
foreign. 
Second. To secure the blessings of liberty ence 
and promote the general welfare by prohibit 
ing the States from doing what is inconsisten| 


ol 


what is essential to its maintenauce. 
To secure the first object are given th 
powers of war, peace, treaty, money, bank 
ruptcy, the post office, administration of justic 
in causes admiralty and maritime, and be 
tween States or their citizens, and those 0! 
other States or foreign countries, and punish 
ment of offenses by sea. To accomplish the 
second are inserted the various restrictions 0! 
State legislation, to be enforced by the nations: 
judiciary; the great power of guarantying ' 
every State a republican form of government 
and the power to enforce by appropriate legis 
lation the three new constitutional provisions 
which secure personal freedom, equality | befor: 
the law, equality of political power to all me! 
born or naturalized within the United States. 
With these exceptions, the regulation 0! 
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SESS {]sT UONG.... 2D SESS Education—Mr. Hoar. Ho. or Reps. 
Grand, nerce and the great subjects that pertain || Let menot be misunderstood. I donot mean | not including Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, and Ore- 
P we fy ereto, of foreign intercourse, withthe attend- || to say that because the United: States are a sn, according to the census of 1860, is as follows: 
the EK reo, of | of war, peace, and treaties, the || nation for some purposes, everything that Gov- oe number of waite mate persons over twenty 
iS we Ww the States of the power to do any || ernments customarily do may be done by this years of age unable to road or write, 612,721; total 


treasures 


agn ifice 


S Tive; 


nsistent with republican equality, the 


ijsion of the States by national authority | 


do all things necessary to its maintenance, 
powers of Government are reserved to the 


| Government. 


Bat my position is that it may 
constitutionally accomplish and require every- 
thing without which the great powers conferred 
by the Constitution cannot continue to be 


number of colored malo persons over twenty years 
ot age unable to read or write, 
1,534,325 

“It will be remembered the im Yority in the late 
presidential election was 309,722. 


920,604—total, 


walied we siates. For all purposes of commerce and || exercised in the mode which the Constitution of thee _ ere a ms eee 
he ene Y ign inte recourse, are public, a unit, speak- | designs. The C onstitution, as now completed, tial also agri eaete »ssful : mit h ee My f 
umu with one voice; forall purposes of domestic || provides that every person born or naturalized || its great. le: aad ol tq oan ee is re at . 
1 Clviliz vernment, many republies, various, diverse, || in the United States shall be a citizen thereof, obj sets Aaa al = the ; oe * ou 
ugh t .to seek their own welfare, to make their || and that the right of any citizen to vote shall  ¢ _ enkieie 4 aa the foll x = . f sani solr 
L over tJ wn laws, to regulate their own institutions in || not be abridged by reason of race, color, or et inion. as ae owing; P cia thi vane 
| the tir iheir own way, Only by an irresistible central || previous servitude. By the system thus estab- oe ror adt wybeul ao lk oe a Bs , 
sities r prohibited from doing wrong and con- || lished all national guestions are to be decided | the bles le iene eltare, and secure 
Lgatic tal to do right in those “things which are || in the last resort by the opinion of the majority vaarnwwe = 
ns Of oy -sential to republican liberty. '| of the voters. The permanent policy of the nana tenn hacpussnibeneice verte 
+h huma When, therefore, the power of Congress is |} country, the : acquisition and disposition ofter- | It was on this account, in its tendency to pro- 
: lefi ‘nvoked in a matter not pertaining to com- || ritory, the creation of new States, approbation mote union, that public provision for the edu 
litions merce, and confessedly of domestic regulation || of their constitutions, war, peace, treaties, | cation of the people lay near to the heart of 
d coucern, the question of constitutionality || taxes, imposts, finance, tariff, rightsof citizen- | Washington. Few of the great measures of 
his: is the exercise of this power by the | ship—all these things are to be determined by Government originated with him. His mind 
ition essential, indispensable to the main- || the judgment of a majority of the citizens, ex- | was a judicial, weighing, balancing mind, 
nance of republi ran government? If it is || cept so far as the equal representation in the | determining with marvelous accuracy the 
HOAR itis prohibited ; if it is, it is conferred. Senate of States, the equal rights of whose citi- || merits of measures originated with Hamilton, 


Another mode of statement brings us to the 


zens in all local elections are secured by the 


Jefferson, or the other statesmen and coun- 


ame result. The powers of Congress are || same constitutional gu: irantees,imposes a check selors by whom he was surrounded. But his 
IVES cually divided into two classes; those ex- || on the direct and perfect operation of this prin- most earnest desire was that Congress should 
essly enumerated in the Constitution and |} ciple. The vote of the humblest black man in | make public provision for education. His 


OmMbitte 


ose implied as reasonably necessary to carry 
‘he express powers into effect. The latter, 
jowever, are as truly express powers as the 

rmer, by virtue of the authority expressly 


Arkansas affects the value of the iron furnace 
in Pennsylvania, the wheat farm in Iowa, or 
the factory in Maine as much as does the vote 
of its owner. 


first annual address contains the following 
language: 

“Nor am [I less persuaded that you will agree with 
me in opinion that there is nothing which can better 





deserve your patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature. Knowledge is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness. In one in which 


ied in Congress, ‘to make all laws which 


Now, if to every man in every State is se- 
hail be necessary and proper tor carrying 


cured by n: utional authority his equal share 


> the } 


f 
ns Ol g¢ 


authority, 
pst accom 
‘tration o| 
e distri 


tial ¢ 
Llal (0 | 


iteducate 
rent. Ti 
yr the f 


authorit 
d efficie: 
ghout the 
ut to stin 
on by th 


18 It right 
ble, sO | 
titutional 
that is set 
ns of polit 
ie interest 
the United 


rth of 


io execution the foregoing powers, and all 
er powers vested by the Constitution in the 


vernment of the United States or in any || 


partment or officer thereof.’’ Now, if from 
srant to the Government of any special and 
vicular franchise the right to do all things 
cessary and proper to carry that franchise 

) effect is implied, surely from the grand 
nievior franchise to be a Government the right 
Jo everything indispensable to the continu- 
uceofthat Government isimplied. The recent 
exercise by the Government of the power to 
sappress rebellion, to reduce hostile communi- 
‘es to the authority of the national law, to 
fend the forts and other public property from 
iomestic violence, was not unconstitutional or 
tra constitutional, justified only by the neces- 


of self preservation, but in my judgment | 
ui exercise of power as clearly contemplated | 


ud implied in the Constitution itself as the 
ower to punish contempt is implied from the 
establishment of a judiciary. 

the Constitution not only establishes a na- 


|| Government. 
| istering justice the power to build a court-house 








| in the Government surely there is implied the 


corresponding power and di uty of securing the 
capacity for the exercise of that share in the 
If from the franchise of admin- 


is implied, certainly from the franchise to ad- 
minister the affairs of a Government requiring 
necessarily an educated people the power to 
build a school-house is implied. If the power 
to levy war contains in itself the right to edu- 
cate at the public expense officers, military 
and naval, the right to determine by the in- 
telligent judgment of the whole people when 
that war shall begin or cease, and for what 
objects it shall be prosecuted, involves in it 
the right to provide all the means and appli- 
ances by which that judgment can be in- 
structed. If the grand and imperial function 
of determining all questions arising under the 
Constitution, laws, or treaties of the nation, in 
the trial of all offenses against the national 
authority, in all controversies between States, 
or between their citizens and those of other 


| cessary exercise of lawful authority; 


the measures of government receive their impres 
sions so immediately from the sense of the com- 
munity as in ours it is proportionably essential. ‘Lo 
the security of a free Constitution it contributes in 
various ways, by convineing those who are intrusted 
with the public administration that every valuablo 


| end of government is best answered by the enlight 
| ened confidence of the people, and by teaching the 


people themselves to know and to value their ow: 


rights; to discern and provide against invasions of 


them; to distinguish between oppression and the ne 
between bur 
dens proceeding from a disregard to their conven 
ience and those resulting from tho inevitable exigen 
cies of society; to discriminate the spirit of liberty 


from that oflicentiousness, cherishing the first, avoid 


ing the last, and unitinga speedy hut temperate vigil 
ance against encroachments, with an inviolable ae 
spect to the laws. W hether this desirable objec 
will be best promoted by affording ail to seminaries 
of learning already established, by the institution of 
a national university, or by any other expedieats, 
will be well worthy of a place in the deliberations 
of the Legislature.” 


When Hamilton sent to him the first draft of 


the Farewell Address, Washington returned it 


with an expression of regret that this topic was 
omitted. He writes to Hamilton, September | 
1796 : 


nh ional government, but a republican govern- | 
niform ex went, Securing to each citizen an equal voice 
) and regu the selection of its officers and an equal 
mestic ani! | weigl This equality | 


States or foreign countries, is to be lodged in 
the last resort in jurors drawn from the body 
of the people, who shall verify the facts in the 
vicinity where they happen, surely the power 
and the duty are implied to confer upon that 
body of the people the necessary education to 
enable them to understand and to decide these 


“Revolving on the various matters it contained, 
and on the just expression of the advice or recom 
mendation which was given in it, | have regretted 
| that another subject (which in my estimation is of 

interesting concern to the well-being of this country) 
| was not touched upon also. I mean education gener 

ally, as one of the surest means of enlightening and 
giving just means of thinking to our citizens, but 


rete in its administration. 

a i by the Declaration of Independ- 
‘to be an inalienable right with which all 

men are endowed by their Creator, and its 


of liberty 
y prohibit 


1consistent secu ‘ ” lps 3 | particularly the establishment of a university, Let 
hem to d . rity and protection por HH pale the les ading | high controversies. : eas me pray you, therefore, tointroduce a section in the 
them to ¢ vjects which the Constitution is intended to |} Dotheexisting State instrumeutalitiessecure | address expressive of these sentiments.” 

, ecure. Whatever, therefore, is indispensable || thiseduecation? The Bureau of Education has 


Hamilton replies, September 5, that he has 
inserted a short paragraph concerning educa 
tion, but that a more extended discussion of 

| the subjects suggested by Washington would in 
his jadgment more fitly find a place in the 


given th 
1e ys bank 
n of ae 
2, and | 

d those o! 
nd punish 
mplish thi 
rictions 0! 
be national 
antying ' 
yvernment, 4 


‘venable the persons entitled so to share in 
le Government to exercise the duty and right 
devolved upon them by the Constitution it is | 
wit ty the power of Cougress to secure by 
Ww, if itis not otherwise accomplished ; other- 
‘ise a power vested by the Constitution in the | 
‘overnment of the United States cannot be 
arried into effect in the mode which the Con- 
tation requires, 
his doctrine of absolute equality of right, of 
‘Pportanity, of public influence, pervades the 
riate legis ‘ntire American system. The people choose 
provisions ‘heir publie officers, not solely or chiefly on 
ality befor: “ccount of their confidence in the 


carefully prepared this estimate, which shows 
approximately the present proportion of illit- 
erate persons in this country: 





“Tn regard tothe number of persons in the Union 
at present who cannot read or write, only an approx- F é : 
imate estimate can be reached, based on the census speech to Congress at the renee of the se 7 
of 1860. According to that census the number of | sion. The sentence so inserted in the arewe!! 
illiterate free persons ov or twe nty ro of ey ve Address, written in the original is on a piece 
1,277,779. Assuming that during the last decade the : | othe ss Yeu ta ic ta ; 
free States have held their own, there probably has of paper wafered over the principal page. It 
been added to the white illiterates of the South by || 1s as follows: 
the disturbing causes of the war about 500,000. The “Promote, then, as an object of primary import 
mamnbes.6¢ SOs hey wate freedate = nee goo ance, institutions for the general diffusion of know! 
the colored population has not increased, may be edge. In proportion as the structure of a Gover! 

aa gives foree to public opinion it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 


estimated at ],734,551, thus making the total probs able 
illiterate atpresent,over twenty years of age, 3,512,330. 


to all meu 
ted States. 


ulation ol 


capacity 


ud character of the candidates, but as they | 
“Pprove or disapprove their known opinions 


“ Important public questions. 


According to the census of 1850 the adult population, 
that is the population twenty years old and upward, 
was 15,347,956, out of a total population of 31,443,321. 

“The number of male illiterates over twenty, we 
may say voters,in the thirty-three States of the Union, 


Again, in his last address to Congress be 
recurs to this subject so near his heart, dwell- 
ing especially on the desirableness of a uational 
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ty and the tendency of a complete and 
education to draw closer the bonds 
of Union Lk 
‘ ng the motives to such 
tion of the princip les and manners 
intrymen by the common education of a 
riion of our youth from every quarter, well de- 
ittention. The more homogeneous our citizens 
be made in these particulars the greater will be 
et of permanent Union.” 


iniversi 
cener 
Says: 


an institution, the 


, opinions, 


r prospe 
) these, the first and last formal acts of his 
| administration, to the impressive admoni 
sof the Farewell Address, is added the 
nphatie declaration of his will, *‘ of his ardent 
wish to see a plan devised, on a liberal scale, 
which would have a tendency to spread sys 
tematic ideas through all parts of this rising 
empire, thereby to do away local attachments 
and State prejudices, so far as the nature of 
things would and indeed ought to admit, from 
our national councils.’’ In furtherance of this 
object, he devises fifty shares of the Potomac 
company toward the endowment of a national 
university. lie had, in a communication to 
the Federal District commissioners, previously 
fixed upon a site in this city for this object, 
which is the same now occupied by the National 
Observatory. 
, so far as I can learn, has done 
nothing to accomplish this, the great living and 
dying wish of Washington. Let us remember 
that he spoke to our generation as to his own. 
livery year that the accomplishment of hischer- 
ished wish is deferred is a new disobedience and 
a new ingratitude. Perhaps in the mysteri- 


Congre : 


: ist has chosen and prepared. 


ous providence of God the realization of the | 
dream of Washington has been deferred until 


ihe enfranchised race, whose enslavement he 


lamented, could be admitted to their share of 
the light of knowledge. 
be it spoke n, the legacy bequeathed by Wash. 
ington to his ¢ ountry for purposes of national 
edueation was suffered to revert neglected to 
liis estate, while the command which, to use 


To our endless shume | 


the language of his will, hedid ‘‘ most positively | 


and most solemnly enjoin should in every part 
thereof be religiously fulfilled, without eva- 
ion, neglect, or delay,’’ that his emancipated 
slaves should be taught to read and write, was 
disobeyed, because a compliance with it was 
prohibited by law. 

Mr. Speaker, if the blessings of union be 
objects of desire to men in proportion as they 
are intelli igent, surely education is the strongest 
bond a union which is to depend for its 
on the attachment of the people. 
While the diversities of character and of opinion 
caused by pursuits, climate, race, interests, 
ire to have their full natural operation, let us 
not add to them the estrangement of feeling 
occasioned by ignorance. 


sieieids 


TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE. 

Congress has power to lay and collect taxes, 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare. Amongthegrand 
objects of national care always have been reck- 
oned agriculture and manufactures. There 
have been differences of policy, differences of 
economic theories, differences of constitutional 
construction ; but from the firet inaugural ad- 
dress of Washington until to-day all states- 
men and all parties are agreed that this nation 
shail, in all its policy, have regard to these lead- 
ing interests. We have established a Bureau 
of Agriculture with an aunual appropriation 
of $175,000. We distribute the agricultural 
reports at an annual expense of $147,115 SI. 
Large grants of the public lands have been 


from time to time made to endow institutions for | 


instruction in sciences which relate to agricul- 
ture. Itis not toomuch to say that agricultural 


competition hereafter is to be a competition | 


of science and mechanical inventions and pro- 
to which educated, intelligent over- 
sight is indispensable. The v 
West and South are not hereafter to yield their 
harvests to unstilled, unassisted drudgery of 


CesSses, 


vast fields of the | 
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human muscles or animal labor. New labor- 
saving machinery is toplantand till and gather 
the crops from soil which the skill of the chem- 
The infinite corn- 


fields above, the infinite coal fields below, are 


to yield to the touch of science their treasures | 


of wealth. Without dwelling on this theme, 
let me quote a few passages from one of the 


ablest and wisest State papers of the present | 


year, the recent report of the commissioners 
of immigration to the General Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana: 


“The commissioners of immigration cannot but | 


express their opinion in this connection that the 


proper training and education of the present labor in | 


the State, the introduction of better methods of agri- 
culture and of improved implements, would not only 
enormously increase her products, but would also be 
equivalent to the immediate introduction of many 
thous ‘ands of immigrants. 

“The colored laborers of Louisiana, who perform, 
of course, the greater part of the work, are precisely 
whatthey have been taught tobe. Thefault of want 
of skill is not theirs, but that of the white race. And 
our planters and farmers, notwithstanding their ac- 
knowledged energy and intelligence, are far behind 
many other 
the science and art of agriculture. 

“There is no denying the fact that the average farm 
laborer of Louisiana is unequal in a and training 
to the average farm laborer of the North and of 
That the product of his labor is in some 


and less favored portions of the world in | 


| instances greater results from the fact that the culti- | 


vation of sugar and cotton is, or at least should be, 
more profitable than that of wheat and corn. 
wages have been for this reason considerably higher 
in the North. 

“The average of the annual loss and wear and 


tear of stock, implements, &c., on cotton and sugar | 


plant: itions must be from twenty to thirty per cent. 
of their original value, while on northern farms it is 
searcely ten percent. The skilled labor of the North, 


Farm | 
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Mondes for September, 1868, attributes the gr, 
advance made by Prussia in agriculture 


“To the cor nplete system of ge 
throughout the rural districts ;” 


And second— 


, first 
heral edueat; 


To the technical instruction provided 
for the manufac turing y and mechanic classes, byt ; 
the agriculturists.”’ ** The great secret of the « ae 
of Prussian agricultu reis diffused edue: ation and t: 
nical instruction.’’ 


» hot 


EDUCATION THE TRUE PROTECTIVE sys 
Upon this ground surely the free-trader a», 
protectionist can unite. No American state 
man will be \.nwilling to give to the America, 
workman the advantage in the great a a 
trial compe tition of mankind which ry 
from superiority of knowledge. 
superiority is to depend hereafter 
of nations in manufactures 
arts, and what that success brings with 
vealth, navigation, commerce, az nd military 
and naval power. One of the most thoughtf; 
men of the present day, Dr. Lyon P}; ay fair, tl 
eminent chemist, gives ‘this weighty testimon 
‘With the improvement of locomotion, the y . Q 
of raw material as an element of manufact F 


decreasing, while the value of skill and intelligey 
is increasing.”’ 


Lal 


esu ] 
Upon th 
the suee 

and the mec han 








The day of the weaver at his loom, the shoe 
mi: uker at his last, the blacksmith at me any! 
the laborer with his spade, is fast passing by 
In their stead the laborer in the somal ic 


'| the future is to wield larger powers and govern 


| trained to the use of the best implements, enables | 


| dred and fifty 


the possessor of a great tract of land to cultivate it 
with almost as much economy as he could a few 
acres, Who, onthe other hand, does not know in 
Louisiana of many plauters working great gangs of 
hands who have failed, whi le farmers in the same 
neighborhood, keeping’ their few men snug in hand, 
and saying to ‘them ‘Come on” instead of * “Go on” 
have prospered ? 


“ Astonishing as it may seem, two fifths of all the | 


sugar actually raised in Louisiana are thrown away 
in consequence of the imperfect method of extract- 
ing the saccharine matter from the cane. Baron 
Liebig recently said to the president of the board, 
‘So long as you manufacture cane sugar in the 
present wasteful manner the competition of beet 
sugar will be successful. 
extracting the saccharine mattor were adopted the 


| competition would fail.’ 


“Louisiana possesses incomparable 
for producing rice, yet there are scarcely two rice 
threshing-machines in the State—nearly the whole 
of the crop being beaten out in a tedious and expens- 
ive way by hand, or with creole ponies. Almost 
the same thing may be said of the cotton culture. 
Kivery competent judge knows that the sale of im- 
prov ed implements is nothing compared with what 
it should be. 

“The rotation of crops, a fundamental principle 
whee has done more to advance agriculture, has in 
fact done more toward feeding and propagating the 
human race than all the other agricultural discov- 
eries combined, is practically unknown in Louis- 
iana. The test of good farming or good planting is 
to acertain extent good crops, but chiefly the contin- 
ued improvement of the soil cultivated. Judged by 
this standard. how is itin Louisiana? Even in the 
delta of the Mississippi the old sugar plantations, 
cropped successively with cane perhaps fifty years, 
do not give hs ulf theoriginal yield. Thecotton plant. 
ations are ‘skinned’ year after year until nature 
refuses to honor the draft upon her abused bounty. 
The yield of cottonin Louisiana is scarcely two hun- 
younds per acre, wheres it has re- 
peatedly been shown that ourown worn-out uplands, 
with proper cultivation and theuse of fertilizers, can 
be made to yield from cightto twelve hundred pounds 
per acre. What makes the matter worse since the 
war, the cotton seed, thecheapest and best fertilizer 
in Louisiana, and which formerly was sent back to 
the fields as manure, is now converted into oil, or 
ehipped to Europe along with the cotton as oil cake. 

**VYou Americans have taught us how to do many 
things besides building monitors,’ said a prominent 
grain merchant of Liverpool, as he conduc ted the 


president of the board through the great grain ele- 


vator, erected after an American model. atan expense 
of several hundred thousand dollars. When the presi- 
dent spoke of the great interest manifested by the 


| laboring classes of Great Britain, and especially of 


Ireland, in the educational question, a gentleman 
remarked, ‘Every letter that comes from our emi- 
grants settled in the States says, ‘ Educate, educate, 
educate!’ 
grating, and want education in order to be successful 
in America. 


M. 


de Loveleye, in the Revren des Deur 


But if the best smethod of 


advantages | 





Many of our peopis look forward to emi- | 


| a wider and a nobler realm. 
| knowledge of the laws and principles which 








By Virtue of h 


regulate ‘the operation of the mechanical pow 
ers, and lie at the foundation of complicate | 
machinery which relate to the navigation 0! 


| the seas, the smelting and refining of metals, 
|| the complication and improvement of soils, the 


reduction to a uniform whiteness of the yer 
table fiber, the mixture and application 
colors, the motion and pressure of fluid 
large masses, the properties of light and h 
the laws of magnetism, electricity, and galy; 
ism, the strength and durability of 
their powers ot penetration and defense, ec 
omy of fuel, chemistry of soil, composition 


| minerals, man is hereafter to traverse the sea, 


to till the earth, to gather and exchange its 
products, to build canals, railroads, steam 
engines, to work mines, and convert the crud 
product of the surface and the mine into 
unnumbered articles of use, of comfort, and 
of taste. 

The last fifteen years have witnessed perhaps 
the most remarkable revolution which has take: 


|| place in the industries of mankind, and which 


has occasioned a degree of excitement and 0! 
alarm in England seareely surpassed by he: 


| dread in 1860 of an invasion by Napoleon. She 


was rudely awakened from the haughty = 
of contemptuous superiority in which she had s 
long indulged by the Paris exposition of 1867. 
In 1851, sixteen years before, at the World's 
lair held in London, the palm of excellence 
above all her competitors had been adjudge d 
to England in nearly all the grand departments 
into which the exhibition was divided. In 1807, 
out of between ninety and a hundred depar! 
ments, superiority was adjudged to her in only 
ten. You can well imagine, Mr. Speaker, the 
alarm which that fact, when it dawned upon t 
jurors and other representatives of England, 
and on the minds of her manufacturers at home. 
created. The English jurors and es 
held several meetings at the Louvre Hotel, an: 
with one accord they expressed the or 
that the cause of the inferiority of Englan’ 
the better scientific education given to the oi 
sans of the continent by the recently introduced 
technical schools. 

The report made to Parliament by the com 
missioners, and published among the British 
parliamentary documents for 1868, contains 
testimony on this subject from English jurors 
and other persons of the highest authority. 
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INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
pi A Playfair, who acted as juror in 
1862, and ‘ee? Says: 


. eaky $0 AF th: t with very few exceptions a 
: cor lance ot opin ion prevailed that our 
try ha id shown little inventiveness and made 

. progress in the peaceful arts of industry 
Deficient representation in some of the 
might have accounted for this judgment 
<+ us: but when we find that out of ninety classes 
ire scarcely a dozen in which preéminence is 


Lam 


etries 





1 


rly accorded to us this plea must be aban- 
My own opinion is worthy only of the con- 
which might be supposed to attach to my 
viedge of the chemical arts; but when I found 
» of our chief mechanical and civil engineers 


nting the want of progress in their industries, 
nointing to the we a advance which other 


“one aremaking; when I found our chemical and 
ion textile manufacturers uttering similar com- 
I naturally devoted attention to elicit their 
ves as to the causes. So faras I « ould gather them 
nversation, the one cause upon which there is 
st anandenity of conviction is that France, 
_ Austria, Bel giun, and Switzerland possess 
stems of industrial education forthe masters 
inagers of fac tories and workshops, and that 
nd . yysesses none.” 


. Norris, late one of her Majesty’s 
first— 

is the universal opinion of those with whom I 
ke that England is losing her advanced position 


ise industries which involve the application of 
ice to p roduction.”’ 


Second, that— 
“Th the matter of higher instruction, of all that 
tends to convert the mere workman into the artisan, 
istria, France, and Prussia are clearly passing us.”’ 
Professor John Tyndall, professor of physics 
» Royal School of Mines, says: 
“The facilities for scientific education are far 
iter on the continent than in England, and where 
uch differences exist England is sure to fall behind 
regards those industries into which the scientific 
jement enters. In fact, 1 have long entertained the 
pinion that, in virtue ‘of the better education pro- 
ided by continenfal nations, England must oneday, 
that no distant one, find herself outstripped by 
jose nations both in the arts of peace and war. As 
re as knowledge is power this must be the result. 





Re Vv. J . 


spectors a schools, says, 





Edward Huth, of Huddersfield —juror in 
i862 and 1867—closely examined woolen fab- 
sin 1851; agrees with Dr. Playfair in toto: 
“Tam sorry to say that although we may still be 
insurpassed in many of our productions, we no longer 
ld that preéminence which was ac corded to us 
i the exhibition of 18M. Although an industry 
which has obtained aconsidcrablestyle of perfection 
oes naturally not advance in ten years as rapidly 
theone which was at that period less fully devel- 
i, | fear that the enormous strides that have of 
been made by our continental rivals in France, 
belgium, Prussia, and Austria will render it daily 
iore diflicult for our woolen manufacturers to hold, 
tonly their former prominent position, but even 
any cases to maintain their present one. I found 
uy (for along time previously entertained) convic- 
\ionsentirely confirmed; that it is the want of indus- 
rial education in this country which prevents our 
ianufacturers from m: aking that progress which 
ier nations are making. Fromall I could seeand 
in | found both masters and foremen of other 
ountries much more scientifically educated than 
wown. This, however, is not all. ‘he workmen 
ou her countries have afar superior education than 
irs, any of whom have none whatever. Their 
roductions show clearly that there is not a machine 
rking a machine, but that brains sit at the loom 
ud inte lligence stands at the spinning-wheel. See- 
1g what has been done for other countries, and being 
nvinced that agood general education is the secret 
{ their rapid strides in art and manufacture, I am 
glad to say that the many eminent men in different 
‘ations of life with whom I conyersed in Paris on 
(his subject are all of the same opinion.” 


— ard Frankland, professor of chemistry 


' the Royal School of Mines, agrees with Dr. 
P} layfair: 





“As a juror in class forty-four of the present Paris 
exhibition, Lwas not only forcibly struck by the want 
of evidence of progress in the different branches of 
chemical manufactures carried on in Great Britain, 
butstillmore so atthe great advances made by other 
nations, but more especially by Germany, Franc e, 
and Switzerland i inrespect of such manufactures since 
the year 1862, when, as ajuror in the corresponding 
class, I had : also an opportunity of comparing the 

he wical manufactures of different nations. L quite 
‘gree with Br. Playfair in referring this want of 
progress in the manufactures of this country chiefly 
to the almost utter lack of a good preparatory edu- 
cation for these destined to take part in industrial 
pursuits, This great defect in the school and college 
education of England affects the masters and man- 

agers of our factories even more deeply than the work- 
en themselves. The former have but rarely had 
any opportunities of making themselves acquainted 
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with the fundamental laws and principles of physies 
and chemistry; they therefore find themselves en- 
gaged in pursuits for which their previous education 
1as afforded them no preparation, and hence their 
inability to originate inventions and i improvements. 
It is true that such men not infrequently imagine 
themselves inventors, and the yearly files of patent 
specifications abound with instances of their so-called 
inventions. The great. loss of time and money at- 
tending these futile patents would be rendered im- 
possible by a very moderate, if accurate, knowledge 
of, c hemical and p rhysic al science. 

‘In the polytechnic schools of Germany and Swit- 
zerland the future manufacturer or manager is made 
familiar with those laws and applications of the 
great natural forces which must always form the 
basis of every intelligent and progressive industry. 
it seems that at length this superiority in previous 
training is more than vounterbal: incing the un- 
doubted advantages which this country possesses 
in raw material.’’ 

James I. McConnell, esq., C. EK. : 


“*T agree with Dr. Playfair in his views generally, 
andam satisfied as to the som pi arative ly small pro- 
gress we bave shown since 1802, and the great ad- 
vance which continental nations have =< ide during 
that period. In the class of which I was juror for 
England, No. 63, | made avery careful nial uipination 
and comp: urison of our locomotive-engines, carriages, 

railway machinery,apparatus,and material, as shown 
fr this country, with the same articles exhibited by 
France, Germany, and Belgium. I am firmly con- 
vinced that our tormer superiority, either in mate- 
rial or workmanship, no longer exists. In fact, there 
are engines shown there, made in France and Ger- 
many, equal to those of the best English makers. It 
requires no skill to predict that unless we adopt a 
system of technical education for our workmen in 
this country we shall soon not even hold our own in 
cheapness of cost as well as in excellence of quality 
of our mechanical productions. I found that on the 
continent there are now a number of workmen’s 
schools established, in which a clever workman ¢an 
qualify himself for any scientific position in his 
business. 

. _— : 

Captain Frederic Beaumont, royal engineers, 
agrees with Dr. Playfair: 

**Speaking only with reference to machinery, tho 
department with which lam immediately connected, 
there can be no doubt as tothe immensestrides which 
foreign mechanical engineering has lately made, not- 
ably, I think, in thecase of France and Belgium, and 
by which they are successfully overtaking the indus- 
trial power of Great Britain. My impression is that 
this advance has been greatly owing to a successful 
copying of English designs and to the use of English 
machine tools. Ofcourse, did the foreigners merely 
confine themselves to copying they would never sur- 
pass us; but while following that which in our me- 
chanical designs is good, they are also seeking, and 
that not unsuccessfully, to apply theoretical knowl- 
edge in away which, in my humble judgment, shows 
that they will soon have little to learn from us. I 
would allude notably tothe economical useof steam, 
though no doubt their inventive faculties have been 
quickened by thehigh price of fuel on the continent.” 


Warrington W. Smyth, esq., M. A., F. R.S., 
lecturer on mining and mineralogy in the Royal 
School of Mines: 


** As regards the broad question of technical edu- 
cation, I will only add that the greater proportional 
advancement made by France, Prussia, and Belgium 
in mining, collicry-workin g, and met: ullurgy appears 
to me to be due, not to the workmen, but in great 
part to the superic yr training and attention to the 
general knowledge of the sir subject Sonat aan nees 
the managers and sub-officers of the works. No can- 
did person can deny that they are far bet ter edu- 

cated. as arule, than those who hold similar positions 
in Britain.” 


Robert Mallet, esq., F’. 


**A university education, With a natural love for 
scientific investigations; the circumstances of my 
life, in large part engaged as the active managimg 
partner of large engineering works, and of late years 
as a civil engincer; a more than common travel 
and knowledge of foreign countries, and their arts 
and educational systems, &c., have long convinced 
me that unless by a vast improv ement in our own 
educational system, ge ner ral and technical, the pre- 
eminence of i ngland ( whose power more than that 
of any other empire that ever existed is based upon 
her industry) must decline, and with a rapi dly ac- 
celerating force in relation to the other great nations 
of the world.” 

J. Scott Russell, esq., F. R. 5. : 

‘As ajuror in the Paris exhibition I have come 
to aa conclusiow that the higher class of education 
given in each of these countries to the workmen in 
its skilled trades, as well as the superior professional 
education given to the higher classes of men em- 
ployed in technical professions, is everywhere vis- 
ible in the works exhibited by those countries; and 
L attribute the surprising strides those countries 
have been making the last ten years in many of the 
great staple branches of mechanical construction 
and manufacture to the sdtiieabie scientific and 
practical training w hich the Governme nts of those 
countries provide for their working classes. 
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- 
A. J. Mundella, managing partner in a 
hosiery firm employing five thousand oper 
atives: 


_ “As the result of my observation I have fer four or 
five years past been unceasingly alarmed for our 
industrial supremacy, and my experience of the 
Paris exhibition has only c ontirmed and strength 
ened my fears. In my own brauch we still maintain 
the lead in a majority of articles, but the progress 
made by France and Germany since 1862 is truly 
astonishing, and it has been much greater than our 
own. — hile I believe the E naiseh workman is p 
sessed of greater natural capacity than any ef hi 
foreign competitors, I am of opinic nthat he is grad 
ually losing the race through the superior intelli 
gence which foreign Governments are carefully 
developing in their ‘aetionne. ’ 


James Young, esq., (chemical works 


**My experience accords with Dr. Playfair’s. So 
formidable did the rate of progress of other nations 
appear to us that several meetings of jurors, exhib 
itors, and others, took place at the Louvre Hotel on 
the subject. ‘The universal impression at these meet 
Ings was that the rate of progress of toreign nation 
in the larger number of our staple industries wa 
much greater than ourown. The reason for this in 
creased rate of progress is the excellent system ot 
technical education given to the masters of work 
shops, sub-managers, foremen, and even workmen.”’ 


The reports of special commis 
various departments fill six volumes 
mentary documents, and are full o 
mony. 

Mr. 
says: 


“Intelligence, education, and training beyond the 
ordinary level of skill and knowledge will be re 
quired both in the construction and the use of these 
high-speed engines; but so it is with most modern 
improved machinery.”’ . * * kt is 
thus that in all departments of F rench engineering 
education and science are everywhere visible; andif 
it be required of meto ace ount for the greater rapid- 
ity of progress of the French in matters of engineer 
ing during the last ten years, I can see no other reason 
for it than their superior organization for technical 
education, as part of which they have as much as 
possib! e of practical Enonledes communicated to 
them in addition to their scientific attainments. | 
do not think our nation inferior to theirs in tech- 
nical ability, personal energy, or in the skillful us 
of our hands; it is only in the want of organized edu 

cation that [can indicate any cause of our inferiorit 
or any remedy for it.’’ 

**MM. Schneider & Co., of the Creuzot Iron- Work 
in France, exhibited a remarkably well finishe 
express engine for our Great Eastern railway, ani i! 
was the sixteenth out of an order for forty engine 
W hie h he had obtained from the same company. 

‘Mr. John Robinson, of the Mane hester [ron 
Works, i in his evidence before the Trades’ Union 
Inquiry, shows that the amount of engines supplied 
by his own firm since 1865 to foreign countries has 
been constantly diminishing, as compared with the 
number supplied to England, and thinks it certain 
that foreigners are excluding the English from 
neutral markets. 

This, then. is the prospect 
motive manufacturers, who once bad halt E urope 
for their customers, and expected to have Russia, 
America, and India. The truth seems to be undi 
guisable that the home market will ultimately be 
the principal one on which our locomotive-mak« 
can reckon.” 


sioners on 
3s of parlia 
f like testi 


Russell, in his report on sleam-engines, 


before our great loc 


Rev. J.O. Murray, reporter on cotton goods 
says in conclusion : 


“Few practical and reflective observers will glan 
as hurriedly as even we havedone round these com 
petitive displays of industrial ability in cotton man 
ufacture w thout feeling that, however long or largely 
England raay retain the leade rship, anything like 
our exclusive empire or undisputed sway in the cot 
ton trade isno longer possible. Thesuperior educa 
tion of continental workmen in certain branches, or 
the better position of foreign merchants in regard to 
certain articles, reduces us to a secondary position 
in some respects. If in all countries as excellent a 
system of public education and as independent a 
spirit prevailed asin Switzerland, our position would 
soon be menaced in many more directions. While 
we are hovering round the question of national edu 
cation, and hesitating over the petty interests of par 
ties in regard to it, the industrial scepter is imper 
ceptibly slipping away from us.”’ 

Memorandum inclosed in Mr. Scott Russell's letter. 

“The fourth great international exhibition has 
afforded an excellent opportunity for marking the 
relative progress of different countries in the arts, 
manufactures, and trades which contribute to th 
wealth and power of nations.” We have especially 
noted the progress of other nations in those eenes 
ical and constructive arts and trades in which, in 
1851, England exhibited preéminent excellence. w o 
have to record that in many of these some other 
nations appear to have made much more rapid pro- 
gress than ourselves, so that we are relatively fall- 
ing off; and we especially note that our falling off is 
notin unimportant departments, but insome of those 
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ich had fort lveconstituted ourstaple excellence. 
Wo have t pec that those branches in which 
‘ ' ! hown m¢ rapidadvan 
ne : ne of our vn great manutactures of 
iand iron am machinery, locomotive engines 
is, ond manutacturing machinery in gen- 
Wedo not say that in all of these other nations 
« excelled us; insomethey bave not yet equaled 
‘ Dut wl we do feel, and therefore frankly state, 
; bat their progress has inthe last sixteen years 
e the first exhibition of 1551 been remarkably 
rthnan our 
Dissatisfied with our national progress, we have 
natural urned our minds to search for the cause 

i this progress of other nations, end for the cure 
f our own deficiency. We find that during these 

rssome nations bave been oecupied in diligently 
! moting the nati education of the various 
classe t skilled mechanical workmen for the pur 
pose « ving skill to the unskilled, and rendering 
the skilled moreskillfal. We find that some nations 
have ne far as to have established in every con 
iderable town technical schools for the purpose of 
teuchi to the youth to be eraftsmen those branches 
of science which relate most nearly to the principles 
of their tuture eralt. 

* Worker in metal are taught the nature of the 
mechanical pow " which they will have to 
work and the mechanical properties of the materials 
they will have tooperate upon; engine-builders are 

vueht th principles of heat and steam and the 

rture of the engines they will have to make and 
work hip-builder - taught the lawsof construc- 
ion, bydraules, agd hydrostatics; and dyers and 
hintes re taught the laws of ehemistry and color. 
All skilled youth aretaught geometry, drawing, and 
leulation: and in many countries every youth who 
owsegreattalent in any department 1s prom ited to 
higher training school, and there educated at the 
pu Besides these local schools other coun 
tries | technical colleges of a very high class for 
the education of mastersand foremen in engineering, 
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| great departments 
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| been furnished from Belgium. 


TO THE NGRESSION 


KLducation Mi 


Hoar. 


manufacturing, and attribute it to their scien- 
training. The representative men of many 


of manufacturing industry 


admit that they are, through want of this 
knowledge, fast losing the race in competition 


with their foreign rivals. Among these are 
cotton goods, carded wool, and woolen fabries, 
(in which in 1851 England stood at the head of 
civilized world, at in which now she is 
pl: aced by Mr. Mudge, the American commis- 
sioner, as only fifth in 1867 ;) silk. locomotive 
(the great French establishment of 
Schneider, at Le Creuzot, was then fulfilling a 
contract to construct forty locomotive engines 
for the Great Eastern railway of England ;) 
machine tools, both for wood and iron; chem- 
icul manufactures generally, machinery, min- 
ing, hosiery, steel, andiron. It was in evidence 
that iron girders for a building at Kensington 
Museum, and also for a large warehouse in 
Glasgow, in the center of the iron district, had 

I commend to 


id 


e ngines, 


| the attention of the House the following im- 


me 7 merchandise, and other practical and 
technical professions 
* We have not failed to notice that it is precisely 
those nations which have been systematically giving 
1 course of preparatory training and education to 
their population in their skilled trades that have 
own the most marked progress in national indus- 
try in these successive exhibitions. Prussia, Switzer- 
lond,“Belgium, France, and America seem to make | 
progress in proportion to their excellence of educa- | 
tional training. Prussia in steel, iron, and general 
gineering work, Switzerland in scientific engin- 
ing, machinery, and watch and telegraph work, 
ndintextilemanufactures. Belgiumin metal work- 
ind mechanical trades. Frane» in metal work, 
d in steam-engines, engineering structure, naval 
re, und steam navigation. All these na- 
in to exbibit growing skill and progress in 
ne n to the exeellence of the education they 
ve ft heir manutacturing population.” 
hese testimonialsarrested instantly theatten- 


yn of the English public, and soon after there 
was held in Ingland a great meeting on this 
ubiect 1 hold i vi lthe J rnal of the 
; ject. hold in mv hand the sournai of the 
Society of Arts for January 31, 1868, in which 
there is an account of ha meeting, which was 
entitled a * Conference on Technical Eduea- 
tion.’’ Nearly four columns of the Journal 


are occupied with a list of the principal persons 
yresent, including many of the most eminent 


i 


noblemen, statesmen, men of science, man- 
ufacturers in the kingdom. The Duke of Marl- 
borough presided, Dr. Lyon Playfair moved, 


and Earl Russell seconded the following reso- 


ition, which was adopted: 


‘That to establish and maintain a system of tech- 
nical education adapted to the requirements of arts, 





manufactures, and commerce in the United King- 
lom, the three following educational reforms should 
be effected: 


‘1. In the universi ies, grammarschools, 
educational institutions for the upper and middle 


classes, instruction in seienee and art should be 
placed on thesame favorable footingas other studies 
“2. Efficient means of primary and secondary edu- 


eation shoul d be brought within the means of the 
yorking elasses ¢ verywhere, 

"3. Special institutions for technical instruction, 
idapted to the wants of the various classes of society 
ind to the industries of the country, should be estab- 
lished and maintained in the United Kingdom.’ 


oo. 


ngof the statesmen and 
practical men of Great Britain was an investi- 
gation a Parliament,the result of which is 
embodied in one of the most important public 
documents of modern times. The committee 
of Parliament called before them the repre- 
sentatives the leading industries of Great 
eee n. leannot take uj ) the time of the House 
by quoting the anaes of the witnesses, 
who with one voice speak of the extraordin- 
arily rapid progress of continental nations in 


meeu 


I avon yt 


c 
i 


and other | 


Surther 


pressive extract from Dr. Playfair’s testimony 
on this subject: 


* With regard tothe manufacture ef iron, in which 
we (the English) certainly possess very great advan- 
tages, and in which the raw material forms a large 
proportion of the cost, I still say that superior skill 
abroad to a great extent balances these natural 
ndvant ages. One condition in the production of 
iron iscarried on with far more science abroad than 
it is by most manufacturers in this country. They 
analyze the ore and the limestone and ascertain the 
value of all the fuel which they employ.so that they 
combine them with such scientific skill that they are 
able to produce iron cheaper than weean. In this 
country there are a number of manufacturers of 
iron at this moment who are not paying their way, 
and are asking advice of the chemist to aid them in 
their manufacture, ou account of their ignorance of 
science, 

‘[ think the production is carried on abroad in 
a more economical and skillful way; otherwise com- 
petition would be impossible. Although the great 
improvements in iron-making have chiefly arisen in 
this country, we have far from exhausted the econ- 
omy which science offers to the art. There is up- 
ward of seventy-five per cent. of the fuel used in 
making iron which is absolutely lost in England. 
There is a vast economy still to be arrived at. And 
I believe there is cheaper production abroad in 
many cases only from the science that is applied to 
it, while there is also a diminished cost of labor which 
ps artly arises from the intelligence used in the appli- 
cation of that labor. That is only one instance out 
of many instances which I could mention.” 


A manufacturer from Birmingham handed 
to the committee a list of articles made in 
Birmingham and the hardware district which 
are largely replaced in the common markets 
of the world by the productions of other 
countries. He testified that the list might be 
immensely extended. It amounts to between 
sixty and seventy in number, and includes 
many articles of the highest importance. This 
is the list : 


List of some articles made in Birmingham and the 
hardware district, which are largely replaced in com- 
mon markets of the world by the productions of other 
countries. This list might be immensely extended by 
investigation, which the shortness of time has 
not permitied, 





Country whose products 
are believed to have 
replaced those of this 
district in whole or in 
part, 


Articles or class of arti- 
cles. 


Germany chiefly. 


Germany, 


France. 


United States export 
them to all our colon- 
ies. 

United States com- 
pete with us for their 
own use and to some 
extent for export. 


Canentitind? able: | ° 
As hammers, pliers, 
pincers, compasses, hand | 
and bench-vises. 
Chains: | 
Of light description, | | 
where the cost ismore in | | 
labor than in material, | { 
as halter-chains and 
bow-ties, and such like. 
I'rying-pans of fine fin- 
ish. 
W ood-handled spades 
and shovels, an article of 
very large consumption. 
loes: 
Tor cotton and other 
purposes, an article of 
large consumption. 
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TABLE —Continued, 


Articles or class of arti- 
cles. 


Axes: 

For felling trees, Xc., 
an article of large con- 
sumption. 

Carpenters’ broad axes, 
carpenters’ and coopers’ 
adzes, coopers’ tools, va- 
rious sorts; shoemakers’ 
hammers and tools. 
Matchets: 

For cutting sugar canes, 
an important article. 


Nails : 
Cut. 
Wrought. 


Point de Paris, 
nails.) 


(wire 


liorsenails. 


Pumps: 
Of various sorts. 


Agricultural imple- 
ments: 
Plows, cotton-gins, 
cultivators, kibbling- 
machines, corn-crushers, 


churns, rice-hullers, 
mowing-machines, hay- 
rakes. 


Sewing-machines. 
Lamps: 

For use with petro- 
leum, now an article of 
very large consumption. 


Lamps for the table. 


Tinware: 

Tinned spoons, cooks’ 
ladies, and various culin- 
ary articles of fine man- 
ufacture and finish. 
Locks: 


Door-locks, 


chest- 


locks, draw-locks, cup- 
board-locks in great va 
riety. ; 
Door-latches in great 
variety. 
Curry-combs. 

Traps: ; 
Rat, beaver, and fox. 
Gimlets and augers, 

(twisted.) 

Brass-foundory (cast) 


As hinges, brass hooks 
and casters, in great va- 
riety ; door buttons, sash- 
fasteners, and a great 
variety of other articles. 
Brass-foundery, 

(stamped): 


As curtain pins and | 
bands, cornices, gilt | 
beading, and a great 
variety of other brass | 
foundery. 
Needles: 

An article of large con- | 
sumption. 

Fish-hooks. 
Guns: 

A great variety of 
sporting guns, articles of 


large consumption, for- 
merly entirely from Bir- 
mingham. 
Breech-loading mus- 
ketsand revolver pistols. 


Watches and clocks. 


Tron. 
Glass : 

For windows, an arti- 
cle of largeconsumption; 
spectacle and all other 
glass. 


Table glass. 
Swords. 
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ountry whose 
are believed to 
replaced those of ; irticies 
di strict in wh 
part, 


Produ 


Ole ¢ 


United States « 
our colonies 
world with 
article. 


i} . 
ana 1d. 
the hb. 


Germany 


and 
United § 


Suites, 


Believed to be . grea 
. ¢ 
Germany, 


United St; ites exy 
to South America ee 
our colonies. = 

Belgium. 

French and Belg; Moti 
largely superseda kno 
lish. 

Beautifully made by 
machinery in the U; Pore 
ted States, Mint 

Largeiy exported 
the United States 

| Note. —An Ame j , 
pump finding wate; Flor 
the Abyssinian : xped { 
tion. |} Duet 


Many articles imilar In | 
to these are exported SOFS 5 
by the U nited States ICN 
common markets, 


United States, DLN 
The United 
petroleum lamps su 
plant the English jg 
India and Chin bl 
French even imported rast 
to England. | 


State ihe Vi 


France. \ 


United States, 


France, and Germaay 


United States exp 
to Canada, 
United 

France. 
United States ex; 
to Canada. 
United States exy 
to Canada and proba 
bly elsewhere. 


States a: 


These articles, ii % 
great variety, are now R 
extensively export ( 
from France and Ge: 
many. 


These articles, in 
great variety, are 1 | 
extensively exporte) \ 
from Germany and 
France. 


Mostly 
Rbenish Prussia, Ev 
imported to England, 

Believed Germany. 


ciormany 
1 


a 


Now exported larg 
ly from Liege, Be! 
um, and =_— Etienne, 
France. 
1s 
wi 
m 


United States. 


Switzerland ynd 
France import inte 
England, United 
States, and France. 

{ Note.— Watches mail | 
in United States 19 
terchangeable, by ™ 
chinery.} 


Belgium. c 
Belgium = supplan 


ours in our own colon 
ies. 


Believed to be Bel 
gium and France. 
Prussia and Beigiuw. 
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yntinued. 


Country whose products 
are believed to have 
replaced those of this 
district in whole or in 
part. 


r class of arti- 


cies. 


} Franceand Germany. 
and fancy | These arti cles are even 





Flaky 











very great Vari- |/{ imported into Eng- 
ae ; } land. 
call steel trinkets: ; 
; gandpurseclasps, | France and Ger 


these 
into 


ons, Chains, {| many. Many of 
rings and otherfast- |{ even imported 
-: and many otbers, England, 


ut variety. 
{ Austria. France, and 
ther bags. with || Russia. We believe 
purses, and cour- |{ about all these articles 
Wes, Kes | sold in England are 
ee | imported. 
stawes ) Vienna, imported to 
\iotuer of pearl, jy England. | 3 
. ( kranee, imported to 
Hort ( England. 
France entirely su- 
reelain, (formerly } perseded English, and 
Minton’s, of Stoke.) imported to England 


largely. 


Stee] buttons,(formerly |) France. 


ton & Watts.) f j 
[lorentine or lasting Germany 
t buttons. j ’ 
’ ; ie 
Stee! pens, penholders, ike 
. rance. 
-s scales and weights. | { . 
ery: : . | 
In great variety; scis- . 
ary re ae Germany. 
crs: light edge-tools, | | rerraan) 
pas chisels, &e. | | 
Pins for piano strings, ) 


ther small fittings 
r pianos 
silver wire for binding 
. ass strings of pianos, France. 
Iron gas-tubing. 
Hlastic belts with metal 


Germany. 





Germany. 
handeliers and 


s-fittings, harness |} France and Prussia. 
kles and furniture. ) a j 
ferman silver spoons, ) France, Austria, and 
forks, &e s Prussia. 
Locke ) 
Best trunk, door, and + Prussia and France. 
hinet locks. 
Umbrella furniture. France and Russia. 
Horn combs. Prussia. 
al iil twit ee lie ; , 
eLaenanetene hell d France and Austria, 
[ron wire, Prussia and Belgium. 
Ir na rass oks ’ . > 
nd ar rae Prussia and France, 


Bronzed artieles. 

Hollow wares, enam- |) 

ed, 5 

Uptical instruments, ) France, Austria. end 

hematical instru- f Bavaria hi en 

- anned wares. 
sits and stirrups. 


Prussia and France. 
Franco and Prussia. 


Germany and France. 
Belgium and France. 


( vach = =6springs and }) we 
sxle-trees. f France. 
Hlectro-plated wares, 


custom ers preferring France. 
ire neh goods. } 


Plumbers’ brass found- 


) 
as-fittings 
Wcighing-machines. | 

k bles rlassware. 
peonien | 
Machines for domestic | | 
irposes, as Sausage-ma- | 
chines, coffee- mills, and ; 
vashing-machines. 

Nuts and bolts. 

“enknives and scissors. 
Stamped brassware, 
certuin kinds.) 

merican ‘‘notions, | 
is  bue kets, clothes-pegs, | 


States. 


| United 


W eae 8 ngand agricultural 
nac hines, 


The sddaiete further seit that the man- 
ulacturing classes were awake to the import- 
ance of this class of schools, and were already 
contributing wunificently for their endowment. 
At Halifax had been endoweda workingmen’s 
college, with classes for instruction in chem- 
istry, mechanical drawing, and practical engi- 
‘eering. At Huddersfield special classes for 
teaching chemistry as applied to dyeing were 
Supported by private manufacturers of the 
neighborhood. At Bradford, a town which is 
growing more rapidly than any other manu- 


| in rails, railway wheels, 
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facturing town in England, containing a pop- 
ulation of one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and peculiar for the fact that the 
manufacturing establishments are owned by 
the men who have built them up, and the 
wealth which is accumulated there is expended 
at home in the increase of the prosperity of 
the community so largely developed, to a 
building fund of £50,000 has been added a 
gift by one man of £100,000 for the establish- 
ment of a technical school. In Manchester 
£150,000, equal to nearly a million dollars in 
our present currency, has been raised to estab- 
lish and provide for a like instruction. In 
Bristol is a trade school, where one hundred 
and fifty boys are taught. ‘The pupils in this 
school are preferred as apprentice sin the chief 
engineering and chemical establishments. 
Now, just look at that fact, which is per- 
haps more significant than any other, because 
it is not the habit of English people, as our 
people do, to give largely of their private means 
to institutions of charity. It is well known 
that the great charitable and educational in- 
stitutions there are founded by Government, 
or in ancient times by ecclesiastics who could 
not leave their we: alth for the foundation of a 


family, which is the great object of ambition 
to an Englishman. 


The following is an extrac 


st from the report 
of the commission: 

‘*The industrial system of the present age is based 
on the substitution of mechanical for animal power; 
its development is due in this country to its stores 
of coal and of metallic ores, to ourge ographic: ul posi- 
tion and temperate clim: te, and to the unrivaled 

energy of our population. 

“At the same time nearly every witness speaks of 
the extraordinarily rapid progress of continental 
nations in manufactures, and attributes that rapid- 
ity, not to the model workshops which are met with 
in some forcign countries,and are but an indifferent 
substitute for our own great factories and for those 
which are rising up in every part of the continent, 
but, besides other causes, to the scientific training 
of the proprietors and managers in France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Germany,and to the elementary 
instruction which is universal among the working 

population of Germany and Switzerland. 

‘There can be no doubt from the evidence of Mr. 
Mundella, of Professor Fleeming Jenkin, Mr. Kit- 
son, and others, and from the numerous reports of 
competent observers, that the facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of theoretical and applied science are 
incomparably greater on the continent than in this 
country, and that such knowledge is based on an 
advanced state of secondary education. All the wit- 
nesses concur in desiring similar advantages of edu- 
cation for this country, and are satisfied that nothing 
more is required, and that nothing Jess will suffice, in 
order that we may retain the position which we now 
hold in the van of all industrial nations. All are of 
opinion that itis of incaleulableimportance econom- 
ically that our manufacturers and managers should 
be thoroughly instructed in the principles of their 
arts. 


‘* They are convinced thata knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of science onthe part of those who occupy the 
higher industrial ranks, and the possession of ele- 
mentary instruction by those who hold subordinate 


dae ay would tend to promote industrial progress 


oy stimulating improvement, preventing costly and | 


unphilosophical attempts at impossible inventions, 
diminishing waste, and obviating ina great measure 
ignorant opposition to salutary changes 


Mr. Scott Russell, an eminent builder of iron 
ships, from whose testimony I have already 
quoted, has published a work on technical edu- 
cation which should be in the hands of every 
manufacturer in America. In that work he 
says: 

“ By the exhibition of 1867 we were rudely awak- 
ened and thoroughly alarmed. We then learned, not 
that we were equaled, but that we were beaten; not 
on some points, but by some n: ition or other on nearly 
all those points on which we had prided ourselves.’’ 


**In the great manufac tures of 
iron Re cae with their huge steam-engines, 


ponderous wrought-iron armor, we found ourselves 


equaled, if not beaten. The design of the French 
engine showed so much forethought, practical wis- 
dom, and provision for ne as left no doubt it 
would consume less fuel, do more work, 
longer, and run less ch: unc eof ace ident than our own 
engines. P * * * Everywhere, too, 

railway tires, 2nd axles, in 
large wrought-iron beams for house-building, in iron 
plates and bars and frames for iron ships, in these 
which were all our own, we found ourselves rivaled, 


| excelled in size and quality, and competed with in 


com 


endure | 
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price. On land, therefore, aswell as at sea, our mas- 
tery of the iron trade seemed to have disappeared. 
{n smelting, mining, locomotive-building, and 
the great branches of commercial machinery, a sin- 
xle great establishmentin Pr son. celled Creusot, ap- 
peared, like a chivalric knight, to issue a challenge 
against all England. Creusot possesses the natural 
idvantages of England, inasmuch as under its own 
soil it has the iron, the coal, and other mineralsin 


thesame abundanceas ourselves. But Creusot, under 


the wise direction of President Schneider, was en 
dowed with an advantage which we had neglected, 
the possession of a systematic organization of tech- 
nical schools. Creusot has a generation of workmen 
schooled and trained on the spot. The schools are a 
model which we shall long emulate in vain. I[t will! 
take us twelve years to overtake M. Schneider. He 
imports his locomotives even into England, and all 
round the coasts of France, and round her inland 
borders Se acide serves with locomotive engines, 
iron plates and forgings customers who used to come 
to us for these commodities, ro 

*‘In the race of nations,”’ he concludes, “we shall 
find it hard to overtake the five and twenty years we 
have lost.’’ 


I desire to have read in this connection as 


part of my remarks some interesting extracts 
from the Edinburgh Review of April, 1868: 
“What is our actual relative place in the man 
ufacturing aud engineering industry of the world 
at this time? All who have given attention to this 
subject hav e expressed their misgivings or their 
decided opinion to the effect that we ‘hi ave lost the first 
place and are fast retrogr: iding. This is nolonger : 
matter of conjecture, for the Paris exhibition of mr 
year afforded evidence of our decline on the largest 
possible scale. The verdict of several competent 
judges is against our present preéminence, and with 


various forms of emphasis a declaration of our 
gradual decline. 
As foreigners have taken our machinery anid 


fabrics for their models, and copied and improved 
from them, it would be a graceful return tiat we 
should take their technical schools as our models 
and improve upon them. They have learned from 
us how to manufacture, let us see if we can learn 
from them how to teach.”’ 

“The Heole Centrale is now the most celebrated 
school of applied sciences in the world, and so great 
have been the services it has rendered that M. Mi 
chael Chevalier oncesaid: ‘Lf the Heole Centrale were 
not in existence it would be necessary to create it as 
the complement of the treaties of commerce.’ No 
testimony to its value can be greater th an that b rne 
to it by M. Dian nas, the well-known savant,a senator 
of France, who, in going through the recent ox! ri 
bition at Paris, was accustomed, whenever anythin; 
excellent in French manafacture struck his atte: 
tion, to ask, * W aus the m: nag rer of this establis hmen nt 
a pupil ofthe Leole Centrale des Arts et Manufacture gy’ 
andinthe great majority cf instances he received an 
affirmative reply. Indeed, throughout France there 
is but one opinion of the value of the diploma of the 
Ecole Centrale. Whether those who hold it become 
chemists or metallurgists or contractors, they are 
everywhere found to be thoroughly well-prepared 
men, intelligent as draughtsmen, and ready in the 
application of their theoretical knowledge. 

* Lyons hasthe Ecole Centraleandthe Ecole Martin 
iere, Which prepareits children for the silk factories 
and for other trades. Mulhouse has print works, the 
prints from which are unrivaled in the whole worl 
Lu these most of the machinery is English or copied 
from English models, while the technical director 
was trained at Berlin, and the son of one of the par 
ties at Heidelburg, where he has studied chemistry 
under Bunsen and Kirkhoff There is a minute 
chemical testing in these works of all materials, 
soaps, and albumen, which would be scouted 
™ Enetend. By this means they are enabled to 
become the first producers of the more expenrive 
class of prints, while we hold the highest place in 
manufacturing the commonest prints. Machinery 
is contrived to produce varieties of colors ata great 
expenditure of skilled labor, The engineering works 
of Messrs. Roechlin & Co. employ two thousand 
persons, andon an average ir annually produce 
locomotive -engines besides steam-oneines 
and machinery for spinning and weaviug and for « 
great variety of other purposes. By the side of thes 
great and prosperous establishments are found, a 
weshould expect, two good, science-teaching schools 
The first resembles the Keole Turgot, of Paris, excep! 
that it possesses a workshop, in which boys learn 
to work in wood and iron, and has affiliation to a 
weaving-school. ‘The second is a higher teehnica 
school resembling the Keo/le Centrale of Lyons and 
Paris. It owns acomplete chemical labratory, where 
special attention is paid to the chemistry of dyes. 

“All the chief manufac turing towns of France ar 
now thoroughly alive to the importance of scientifi 
education, and all ranks are coéperating in it, from 

the emperor and his ministers down to the manu 

facturers and their men. It is a great advantage to 
that country that while the English manufacturing 
system was established long before any attempt wax 
made to bring special education to bear upon it by 
means of schools of design or art, on the other hand, 
on the continent, the special teaching of knowledge 
applicable to industry grew up side by side with it 
Ihusthe great silk trade of Lyons grew up, part paseu, 
ith its excellent technical sehool, and each acted 
i and reacted, the one upon the other, during 1 period 
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“Regarding the great woolen trade as a whole, the 


armies and large armaments, have become |} country which maintains herself, with the most 
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ry nations of Europe on all her frontiers, 
otal cost to her people of only about seven 
i and fifty thousand dollars annually. 

; every thirteenth soul of her population 
er ¢ apable of bearing arms. The mili- 
ization of the kingdom of Prussia, 
. has borne such fruit at Sadowa, is based 

the prince iple that every man capab le of 
is ms shall receive military instruction. 

the true policy of the Republic be to do 

vy. as far as possible, all distinction between 
coldierand the citizen, if Blackstone be right 
n he says that ‘tin a land of liberty it is 
nely dangerous to make a distinct order 

, profession of arms,’’ and ‘‘that a circu- 

it a ould be kept up between the army and 
neople, and the citizen and the soldier be 
» intimately connected together,’’ surely 
sof national importance and concern that 
’ constitutional prerogative 
nd duty of providing for the common defense 
Congress shall adopt that policy which will 
b] citizen most readily to take upon 





sexercise of its 


ie tne 
sself the duties of the soldier, and fit the 
ier most easily to resume the duties of the 
en. J would have in every common school 
‘this country the pupils drilled in military 
tics. I would have schools open to every 
in this country, in which those principles 
] have just enumerated, which consti- 
ethe chief elements of military education, as 
ll as the best preparation for re ig 
mechanical pursuits, shall also be taught ; 
not until the pupil has passed ronan these 
jools, Where he is educated in company with 
se destined for peaceful pursuits, should he 
id, if ever, in seminaries designed for 
aauio of soldiers exclusively. 
iiversal education, then, is essential to 
: national existence. It is essential to the 
‘inistration ofthe Government of this nation 
se persons whose constitutional privilege 
{ whose constitutional duty it is to admin- 
erit. It is also essential to the accomplish- 
great objects the Constitution is 
nuded to seeure. It is the best cement of 
etunion. ‘The general welfare is best pro- 
iy it. There can be no general welfare 
It is the best and only guarantee 
ican government, and the only security 
‘the blessings of liberty. It is strength in 
it is wealth in peace. by it flourish art, 
nanufaetures, commerce; all that constitutes 
reatuess, all that constitutes glory. 
Surely, then, that law-making power which 
: charged with the accomplishment of these 
reat ends may accomplish them by this, the 
urest and most natural means. I 
itset that all thoughtful men were agreed 
t the education of the people could best be 
ee ousia hed by the States. What, then, is 
e function of the national Legislature? It 
‘twofold. It is to compel to be done what 
ne States will not do, and to do for them what 
wey cannot do. Let the State governments 
x yall they will 
State governments, through the State govern- 
ments, or over the State governments this 
hing must be done. 
lirst. "What the States will not do Congress 
mustcausetobedone. It must require a good 
ond universal system of commou-school educa- 
tion in those States which do not provide it. 
(hat is the instant, pressing necessity. ‘The 
id slave- masters, whose slaves are set free, by 
new conspiracy against liberty, would deny 
uem education, Evidence too voluminous for 
repetition here crowds upon Congress from all 
parts of the States lately in rebellion that the 
warfare heretofore made upon the physical lib- 
™ anes to be made 
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ntiot the 
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tnout it. 
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r 
repu 


rly of the laboring man is 

ipon his intellectual liberty. Slavery, foile od in 
‘S attempt to destroy the life of the nation, 
reappearing in a new form, now seeks to put 

out its eyes, 

The purpose of the bill now pending, 
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I have had the honor to report from the Com- 
mittee on Education, is to provide for the es- 
tablishment of common schools throughout 
the entire country. Its method is simple. It 
provides for superintendents in each State, 
division, and school district, who shall procure 
teachers, provide and care for school-houses, 
and generally do all things needed to establish 
a complete system of local education. The 
expense of these schools is to be defrayed by 
a direct tax apportioned in the mode provided 
by the Constitution. ‘The sum raised in each 
State is to be expended for school purposes 
Within its own limits. But the establishment 
and maintenance by any State of a system of 
publie schools where the elementary branches 
are taught, open alike to all children of suit- 
able age, without distinction of color or race, 
is to be accepted as a full discharge by the 
State of all obligations on the part of its 


| inhabitants to defray their proportion of the 


| dominant 


| portion of that tax. 


| interposition of the 





| result of foreign experience. 


| acknowledgments t 


| with adequate clerical force 


| ernments, 


tax, and thereafter no oflicers under this bill 
shall be appointed within such State. By this 
provision the great principle of allowing every 
State to establish and manage its own schools 
is preserved to every State that values or will 
exercise it. ‘he national authority is asked 
to guaranty to every State a republican form 
of government by guarantying to the people 
thereof the capacity for that form of govern- 
ment. ‘The bill will only operate where the 
power in any State refuses to pro- 
vide education by local authority. 

It provides for a uniform tax and a uniform 
obligation, but permits any State to discharge 
its share of that obligation by asystem of public 
instruction provided by itself. It follows in 
this respect the precedent of the tax acts, which 
provide for cena m tax throughout the United 
States, but permit each State which shall desire 
so to do to assess and raise in its own way its pro. 
If the Legislature of any 
State shall, before July 1, 1871, engage to make 
due provision for public instruction, then all 
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report on technical education in Europe, just 
ready to be presente »d to Congress by the late 
Commissioner of Education, is well worth all 
the cost of that bureau to the Government, and 
will save every agricultural, manufacturing, or 
mining community which shall find the neces 

sity of establishing like institutions from send 

ing agents and teachers abroad to ac quire needed 
information. We have much to learn of the 
military, manufacturing, ‘ultural, 
and other like education abroad, 

But even more important than these is the 
ofhce which that de ‘partment should perform 
of applying to the action of the States th 
stimulus of a noble and generous guanine 
The reports of that bureau should show thi 
relative rank and respective accomplishments 
of the different States in respect to public edu 
cation. What State which should appear from 
the authoritative report of a national depart 
education to be lowest in rank ss 
regards the education of its children would fail 
to exert itself to the extent of its power to 
remove the ? The experience of my 
own State, under the influence of that illustrious 
laborer in this Horace Mann, affords 
and stimulating 
ation. 


agri mining, 


ati gn in 
cause, 


effect of this principle of emul 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
It is the duty of Congress also, as the exclu 
sive Legislature for the District of Columbia, 


| to establish here institutions of learning which 


for the civilized world. The 
Re ‘public, founded on the doctrine of the egual 
right and capacity of all citizens to.share in 
its government, should find the appropriate 
monuments of its national greatness and the 
the appropriate ornaments of 


shall be models 


its seat of gov 


| ernment not in stately palaces of granite or 


marble, but in schools, universities, and libra 

ries. We have expended nearly thirteen mil 
lions dollars to erect and adorn this Capitol, 
deeming that the building in which the repre 


| sentatives of the American nation assemble to 


proceedings under this bill are to be suspended | 


in such State for twelve months. If within 
said twelve months such provision shall have 
been made, no further steps will be taken 
within said State to establish education by na- 
tional authority. If any State shall refuse, upon 
those who wield its powers in behalf of igno- 
rance be the responsibility of requiring the 
national authority. 
WHAT THE STATES CANNOT BO, 

But to make our system of public instruction 
complete the national power must be invoked 
to accomplish through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion many things that the States cannot do. 
Important among these is the collection of 
accurate statistics of the methods of instruction, 
the attendance, the regulations, and all other 
details of the schools of the different States. 
This is important, that there may be a central 
bureau on which the educators of each State 
shall have a right to call, and from which each 
State shall derive without delay the benefit of 
the experience of the others. At present the 
best and indeed only respectable accounts of 
the condition of public instruction in this 
country have been prepared by foreign gov- 
especially by Mr. Frazer, at the 
expense of Great Britain, and by M. Hippe: Au, 
at the expense of France.* This bureau also 
must be our means of interchanging commu- 
nication with foreign countries in this regard. 
The systems of technical education of which I 
have already spoken are almost wholly the 
The admirable 


* Both Mr. Frazer and Mr. Hip peau make special 
0 Dr. 
material in preparing their reports: 
j for the regular 

r to print, his 





and 
work 


ance and 


of the office and authority 
sive survey of national e du sation in different coun- 
tries, including the historical development and 
present condition of ‘muiblie instruction in the Uni- 


which || ted States, would long ago have been published. 





Barnard for valuable assist- 


compre hen- 


| with the means of 


make its laws 
coming the di 
la | ) 
ple. At the 
the children 


should be of a grandeur |b 
gnity of a powerful and free peo 
same time nearly two thirds of 
in this District are unprovided 
attending school (nineteen 
thousand out of thirty-three thousand in 1807) 
and seventeen or eighteen of the publie school 
rooms about to be condemned as nuisances by 
the board of health. For myself, I would rather 
exhibit to mankind halls of legislation plain 
and cheap, and the results of that legislation 
apparent in intelligent, educated citizens. | 
would rather have Congress hold its sessions 
in a barn or on a hill-s side, and see the schools 
of this city models for the civilized world, than 
to see, as now, this Capitol rear its marble 
splendors over streets crowded with ignorant 
and vicious children. 
rERRITORI 
Congress likewise has the plain and unques 


| tionable constitutional duty of legislation for 


the 'l'erritories. ‘hese nascent States, so soon 


to take part as equals in this imperial family, 


| nessee, 
| cause deserve the thanks of all its friends. 


| under 


are to be molded and fashioned with the im- 
press which we may give them. I will not 
undertax¢ to repeat the impressive statements 
made on this floor by the gentleman from Jen- 
whose able and faithful labors in this 
New 
Mexico, now for nearly a fourth of a century 
our jurisdiction, has, according to the 


| census of 1860, a population of whom not 


| in atte 


twenty per cent. can read and write. 

“The number of persons in New Mexico over 
twenty years of age unable to read and write, aceord 
ing to the census of 186), are (not inc luding the ¢ ivi 
ized Indians) 32,785; number over twenty who could 
read and write, 12,130; or over eighty per cent., not 
including the civilized Indians, are illiterate. 
dren of school age, 29,324: not in attendance, 27,° 

ndanee, 1,465.’’ 
INDIAN TRIBMS. 
In its duty of guardianship over 


the Indian 








486, 


tribes the simple policy of education has been 
yever fairly tried by this Government. We 
ave spent $500,000,000 in Indian wars, while 
ive heen deaf to the appen Is which some 

he most intelligent of the Indians have in 

in madeto ustor the establishment of scho Is 


yeir children. Well 


ry of the 


Saysthe present Sec 
nd touch- 


operation 


interior, in his noble a 
ip} eal for the 


he Cl 


sym pathic sande 


ristians of America in the new policy 
th Administration is endeay 
“Quick 


ord would be a 


oring to 
vurate, extermination with the 
with the 
civilization.’’ I have no in 
enlarge pon the 


mercy compared 


influence of our 


elination to details of the 
rufianly treatment by this nation of these weak 
ind de pendent ehildren Not until a faithful 

il of the experiment of edueation can this 
people be absolved by the rmpartial judgment 
of history large measure of 
bility for the de 


from a responsi- 


seradation of our Indian tribes, 


PDUCATION THE TRUE RECONSTRUCTION POLICY 
[his education, the peaceful avenue to the 
attainment of each if the great object of 
national desire,is also the true reconstruction 
hey Yo i have busied yout selves to devise 
barrier paper, parchment, wax—impotent 
nN bands i tow again the fires of treason 
[ would not undervalue the strength 
f congressional legislation, or the inestimable 
blessinvs of the fifteenth amendment: but | 


re and a delusion 
followed by ample 
for the education of the people. You have to 
rebel State, restored all State 
No legislation, no constitutional pro- 
visions which must in the last resort depend 
for enforcement on courts and juries, can pro 
ect your newly enfranchised citizen in his 
constitutional rigths unless you give him the 
defenses of intelligence and virtue. 

| tell every Republican within the sound 
of my voice, if you flinch now all that you have 
already gained for republicanism, for Union, 

r democratic liberty will be lost. The blood, 
the treasure, the life which have been poured 
ut like will be wasted. Unless this 
national education is practicable, unless it is 
to be the tyrant, the despot, 
the monarch, the noble, the slaveholder are 
right. There is no middle ground between 
men educated and men enslaved. You have 
no right to shrink from the fulfillment of the 
duty you have undertaken, which is to secure 
to every man within your jurisdiction his full 
equality: before the law and his full and equal 
share of political power. It is but a mocke ry 
‘o extend to him the ballot-box and then to 
put out his eyes that he cannot see it. 

I cannot understand the state of mind of 
men who see in this effort to educate the people 
an attempt to accomplish partisan or political 
Certainly no respectable number of 
(American statesmen can be found to say that 
intelligence—-thata knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, or the history of the country— 
will have an effect injurious to the doctrines | 
or policy to which they hold. For myself, | 
utterly disclaim any such purpose. 
with my whole soul that the preservation of 
my country is as certainly dependent oa the 
adoption of this policy of universal public 
nstraction as it was on the overthrow of the 
rebellion. I could hear without alarm that all 
the nations of Kurope had united their forces 
for the overthrow of this Government; but | 
cannot hear without alarm that one fourth of 
the whole political power of this country is 
wielded by men who cannot read, and that 
over a large part of her territory men are band 
ing themselves together to resist the extension 
of education to the people, while Congress looks 
idly on and extends no help. 

Now first among civilized nations, America 
will in a few generations, perhaps in a single 
generation, be the last, unless she shall awake | 


anv that all these are a sna 


uniess they are provision 


every Rave one, 


powers. 


water 


accomplished, 


e nda. 
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| we destroy no power of self g 


1 believe || 
ciate whatever makes the State valued or dear. 


TO THE CONGRESSION 


Naturalization—Mr. Stiles. 


to her true interest. 


no reason to be 


Many of our States have 
ashamed of their history; but 
the reiation of our national actionin this matter 
what American who regards the good name of 
his country can hear withont a blush? How 
doe »s she stand to-day? While others have 
learned the lesson that in popular education is 
to be found the key to national greatness; while 
Prussia points to Sadowa as evidence of the 
triumph in war of an instructed people, and to 
an achievement in a nobler competition, her 
mighty ingots of steel, with which Krupp aston- 
ished the iron-workers of the world as the re- 


sult of the science of her educated workmen ; 
while litthe Wurtemberg, with her seven thou- 
sand square miles of territory and her one 


million seven hundred thousand population, 


shows three hundred thousand children in her 
schools, five thousand in her scientific and 
five thousand in her classical institutions ; 


while Switzerland proclaims to mankind the 
new-found truth that a law which compels every 
child to be educated is a cheaper and stronger 
defense than armies; while France is snatch- 
ing from her ancient rival, by virtue of her 
special education, the palm of excelience in 
manufacture and art; while England, extend- 
ing the suffrage with one hand is extending 
edueation with the other, how is it with Amer- 
ica? Sh © pre sents the spec tacle of a re publie 
without national provision for eaeeatlon her 
Representatives grudging a meager pittance 
of $15,000 for a bureau of public instruction, 
which she crowds into a room not large enough 
for a decent barber's shop; expending $500,- 
000,000 in making war on Indian tribes, from 
whom she steals their school funds, they ap- 
pealing to her in vain for education, while she 
thrusts them back into barbarism ; one of her 
lerritories, which has been for twenty years 
under her jurisdiction, with only one fifth of 
its adult population able to read and write, one 
fourth of her voters in ignorance, while armed 
bands over a large part of her territory combine 
to crush all attempts to give them knowledge. 

Compared with the magnitude of this ques- 
tion all matters of tariff, of finance, or eurreney 
are trifles. National poverty and national 
wealth are of little account compared with na- 
tional ignorance and national education ; rather 
let me say, with ignorance there can be no 
wealth, with education there can be no poverty. 
The term of office of this Congress has seen the 
accomplishment of the most important event in 
our civil history since the Constitution—the 


adoption by the American people of the last of 


the three great amendments. As our fathers 
accompanied the Constitution with the promul- 

gation of the great Ordinance of 1787, in which 
they declare ‘* schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall be forever encouraged,’ let us, in 


| extending the charter of freedom over a new 


race, reaflirm that declaration with wider and 
more beneficent scope. We invade no State 
right ; we trench upon no local jurisdiction ; 
zovernment by a 
policy that extends to anally citizen in every 


|| State and in every locality the capacity for local 


self-government, and the intelligence to appre- 





Naturalization. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN D. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


STILES, 


In tne Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 10, 1870, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1399) to establish a uniform 


system of naturalization, and to regulate procecd- 
ings under the same. 

Mr. STILES. Mr. Speaker, the present nat- 
uralization laws of the United States have been 
a part of ourorganic law almost from the found- 
ation of the Government. 


|| than that? 


AL GLOBE. 


| and unnecessary. 


41st Conc....2D Sess. 


stitution itself has from time to time be 
radically changed, the laws relating to the 
uralization of foreign-born citizens have. y 
slight modifications and amendments, sad 
stood pe litical revolutions and the mutat) 
of time. They embody a perfect system , 
naturalization. They are wise and just, a: 
should not be changed. The men who tra ; 
these wholesome laws were patriots and stat, 
men, and were not politicians. They y, 
wiser and better than we, and the work of the 
hands should remain unchanged. 

This bill is another of those attempts 
change the fundamental principles o the G 
ernment which have contributed so mu 
our greatness and our prosperity. Jt origi: 
in the interest of party. It comes from 
State of New York, from gentlemen who hay, 
jast learned that that great State has condem: 
this Administration and this Congress. 
hurriedly this bill is pr@ssed that the 
class of foreign voters in that State shz 
proscribed and persecuted. 

It is unnecessary for me to go over al| 
sections of the bill. I shall confine myse 
—- or two of its provisions. It proposes 
place the whole subject of naturalization int 
United States courts. ‘This is another atten 
to interfere with State courts, State 
State Like the bilis 
your constitutional amendments, ail power 
to be placed in the hands of the I 
ernment. ‘This provision alone would preven 
foreigners from seeking to becoine citiz 
In many sections of the country they would 
obliged to travel hundreds of miles to mak 
application. Such expense and time wou 
almost effectually prevent these men from b 
coming citizens. It gives to the 
advantages over districts remote trom I'edera 
courts. The billalso changes entirely the ux 
and manner of making the applications, ta 
manner of proof of residence, and is vexatiou 


ia 


laws, aud 


sovereiguty. to eut 


j 
24ers tr 


cities va 


Look, sir, atthe mionstron 
provisions of the third section. | read 


| first clause: 


‘ Src. 3. And he it further enacte 7, That if it ney 

in the manner provided in the first seeti 

act to the satisfaction of such court that such alles 
is entitled to admission, the said court sh: ML 

upon adjudge that he be admitted and entitl i t 
the privileges of citizenship, at the expirati of six 
months trom the date of such judgment. 

After the alien shall have complied witht! 
provisions of the first and second sections; alti 
he shall have given notice of his intention | 
make application ; after he has proved his pet 
tiomto be true; after he has been subjected t 
cross-examination ; after his case is perfected, 
he must wait a period of six months a he 
can be admitted to citizenship. Could | 
be any more obnoxious provision in any law 
The other provisions of the whole 
seventeen sections are equally monstrous aud 
unjust. It is intended to entirely defeat nat 
uralization. 

I shall oppose it because it is an attempt to 
revive Lhespirit of persecution and proscription 


| that once disgraced the American nation. 
| is an attemptto revive the old Native-Americat 


and Know-Nothing parties that at one tim 
wielded great power in the politics of the coun 
try. It is an attempt upon the part of those 1" 


| power to perpetuate that power by intro duci: 


tion of the Government. 


' 


this exciting element of discord among us I 
is the last hope of a demoralized party whos 
only salvation is to divert the people from tl 


|| questions involved in the reconstruction of th 


Union, and an honest, economical administra 
That cannot be done. 
You cannot revive persecution against the [ris' 
and German people that now inhabit every se 
tion of the Union. The last year a vast arm: 
of foreigners came among us—nearly four hun 


dred thousand : and the last month more than 


seventy thousand left one port to seek a home 
While the Con- ! in this land of professed freedom and equa! 
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forms of our Government are liberal; our 
‘< should be just to all. The extent of our 


ry, our system of education, all conspire | 


‘make this land of ours the home of the 

a ceed of all nations and climes. 

‘Vho is willing now to stay this tide of immi- 
n? Where are the petitions from our 
io demanding this extraordinary legisla- 

*y No portion of our people ask it, and 


would fasten upon them a law unwortby | 


‘his Congress. We have not forgotten the 
oy and sedition laws. We have not forgotten 
‘he forms in which our foreign citizens have 
» persecuted. The Democratic party have 
vays defended and stood by the rights of 
citizens, Whether born here or upon foreign 
_ There has always been, and is to-day, 
ther party that has had no feeling in com- 
yon with the oppressed. 
in this contest all that we can do here is to 
test against this bill. But, sir, there is a 
im before which we can appear and be heard. 
you pass this measure we shall appeal from 
ir decision to the people. You have thus 


r passed no law to prevent the freedom of | 


ech before the people. If that right shall 
. preserved, so as we shall be heard elsewhere 
fore our constituents, we shall demand their 
iymentupon this bold attempt to strike down 
.erights of our foreign population by the pas- 
sage of this bill. 


River and Harbor Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. F. PROSSER, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix rut House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 13, 1870, 


On the bill (IL. R. No. 2092) making appropriations 
for the repair, preservation, and completion of 
ertain public worke on rivers and harbors, and for 

ther purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871. 

Mr. PROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 

lowing amendment to the section providing 

rsurveys by the engineer department: 

Insert in line seventeen the words ‘‘ the Camber- 
jund river, from its mouth to its source.” 

| know how ungracious a task it is to offer 
urther amendments to this bill. I know how 
pprehensive the committee is that the whole 
bill may fail if too much is added to it, yet the 
iver mentioned in my amendment is one of 

e most important of the tributaries of the 
Ohio, and its commerce will compare favor- 
ably with any of the southern tributaries of the 
Mississippi. 

[am not disposed to complain of the framers 
of this bill, or of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which has recommended it, but I do 
say that there are rivers in the South, and that 
the interests of the South should have received 
more attention. Iam in favor of a judicious 
appropriation of public money for the improve- 
meut of navigation wherever the interests of 
commerce require it as the best means of 
competing with the railroad monopolies of the 
country ; but aglance at this bill will convince 


‘ny one that it isalmost entirely for the benefit | 


of the northern States. The whole amount 
appropriated by this bill is $3,498,000, and of 
(4is sum only the pitiful amount of $230,000 
Is to be expended in the southern States proper, 
ot including the Obio river, in which the 
horthern States have a more direct interest 
than the southern. 

or the State of Michigan there is appro- 
prated the sum of $378,000 ; for the State of 
 tsconsin, $152,500; for the State of Massa- 
isetts, 3157,000 ; for the State of New York, 
19,000; while for the fifteen southern States, 


with all their wealth of production, there is 
‘Ppropriated less than a quarter of a million 
“olars, These States are full of navigable 


ams, available for commercial purposes for 


cP ae . 
Lvivei 
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and Harbor Appropriations— Mr, Pr 


hundreds and thousands of miles; yetthe most 
of them are not once mentioned, while streams 
in the North only fit for fish-traps have large 
appropriations. Ido notcomplain ofthe action 
of the committee, and I believe they have acted 
honestly with the best iights before them, but I 
do claim that the southern rivers are entitled to 
some consideration. Gentlemen have object- 
ed to the amount appropriated for the falls of 
the Ohio, at Louisville; but in my judgment 
no more judicious expenditure is proposed in 


| this bill, and the only objection I have to it is 


that itis not enough. The commerce of the 
Ohio river is more valuable than all the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and deserv 
the care and protection of Congress in a greater 
degree than it has received heretofore. 

the Cumberland river, whose survey | have 
proposed, is navigable for more than five hun- 


| dred miles, one hundred and seventy in the State 
| of Tennessee and over three hundred and thirty 


in the State of Kentucky. It drains a territory 
eighteen thousand square miles in extent, rich 
in agricultural and mineral resources, with a 
delicious climate, a fertile soil, and supplied 
with almost everything needed by the human 
family. Running through a limestone region 
for the most part, with a deep, narrow chan 
nel resembling a canal, a comparatively small 
expenditure would make it an excellent stream 
for the purposes of navigation. 


The trade upon this river was much larger 
| before the war than it is now, but the following 


is a statement of its present amount between 
Nashville and the mouth of the river, a 
tance of two hundred miles. 

Fifty steamboats, averaging two hundred 
and fifty tons each, carry out annually to all 
points 380,000 bales of cotton, 25,000 hogs 
heads of tobacco, 2,000,000 feet of lumber, 
2,000,000 tons of iron, 5,000,000 pounds of 
bacon, 625,000 bushels of corn, 260,000 bush 
els of oats, 800,000 bushels of coal; and of 
salt an immense quantity ; but I have no relia- 
ble estimate of the amount. Of the trade and 
shipping on the river above Nashville I have 
no data, but it is considerable, and would be 
largely increased with improved navigation. 

Large quantities of coal, lumber, grain, and 
other products are lost every year on their way 
down the river in consequence of obstructions 
that might easily beremoved. It might be sup 
posed that appropriations from time to time 
would be made for the benefit of this river; but 
not a dollar has been thus expended by the 
national Government since 1838, ‘The follow- 
ing statement is taken from the books of the 
engineer department of sums appropriated for 
the Cumberland river: 


dis- 





Year. Amount, 
SEUia shes sdpigeecs apnivbailnunocgunctdmiavi Wieimennsdanectwopemaiundeas $50,000 
Derbi dbhn siviceditendesbbacsatanstl ttscuasssivineisicthincalisks 30,090 
i ee eee ee 20,000 
Oe see et Sa a es 2), O00 
1838 3),000 


In the year 1834 Congress passed a resolu 
tion instructing the Secretary of War ‘‘ to send 
an engineer to extend the navigation of the 
Cumberland river from Nashville up to 
falls, or to the highest point on said river sus- 
ceptible of being made navigable for steam- 
boats, and that he report to the next session 
of Congress the result of his examination as to 
the practicability of improving the navigation 
of said river, and the advantages, in his opinion, 
that would result to the citizens of the States 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, and to the com- 
munity generally, by the improvement afore- 
said.’’ 

rhe following extracts from the report of the 
engineer who made a survey of the river in the 
year 1834 will show the importance of the 
work at that time: 


thea 


**In this neighborhood (speaking of the 
of the river between Laurel river and th f 
the Great South fork in State of Kentucky) 
commences the coal recion, which extends on both 
sides of the river nearly thirteen ples down Lig 
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bituminous, of an 
neuriy resembling that 


Hegiuning 


excellent quality, aud 
found at Pittsburg. The 
mines are! » worked pretty extensively, 
tnd it requires only a sate and certain navigation i 
render the trade in this an object of 
immense toportanee, not only to the country 
which it is immm@diately situated, but to the whol 
region bordering upon the lower Quio, the Missi 


tod 


articie alone 


sippi and its tribu'ary streams. The veins are thr 
in number, ranged ene above the oth r, aS WALI 
seen by reference to the geological protile and 


they vary from thi 
half teet to four feet ten inches in thicknes 

upp'y of this valuable production is \ 
abundant, indeed inexbaustible; and found as it 
in the immediate bank of the river, expense ¢ 
getting it into arks to be floated down is of cou 
very small, There are already twenty-five mit 
employing from two bundred and filly to three huu 
dred men, Many of these were opened during th: 
lastseason. (This, it will be remembered, was in the 
year 1854, or thirty-six years ; year pi 
vious forty-one boatsdescended the river laden wit 
an average of twenty-tive hundred bushels each, ar 
this summer one hundred more were building, i: 
tended to be sent down the river at the first x 
water sufficient to enable them to pass 
obstructionsbelow. ‘Thetrade, however, as Thad ai 
opportunity of ascertaining by personal observation 
is as yet only in i infancy. The difficulties and 
risks attendant upon the transportation have oper- 
ated to check the investment of capital to any larg: 
amount in its extension. The sity of consult 
ing its interests in any plan that may be formed for 
the improvement of the river is obvious. Werethere 
no oiler inducement, it is believed that the trade in 
this article alone would be sufficient to justify a las 
expenditure in improving the navigation tor it 
accommodation.” 


imoir attached to this report. 
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In closing his report the engin 
llowing statements: 
of opening any course of naviga 
timated chiefly from a considersti 
tl products which will thereby find an 
ypmparative diticulty of other 
me :to it, and the present or prospective 
mount of population interested in itsuse. In eithe 
of these points of view the importance and necessity 
f the eontemplated improvement of the navigation 
of the Cumberland river must be manifest. The ex 
tensive valley which is watered by this noble bu 
wild and fluetuating stream abounds in products th 
nost valuable to man. Tron, coal, salt, alum, niter, 
copperas, gypsum, lead, and glauber salts are amon 
its items of mineral wealth, while from its tertile sor 
large crops of corn, tobacco, and cotton, and trom its 
forests an ample supply of timber, tar, and cedar 
posts await but an avenue to market to remunerat 
by the most liberal returns the efforts of indust: 
and enterprise. For want of this, however, all these 
yurces of emolument and social prosperity are com 
paratively locked up, and their proprietorsina grea 
degree precluded from advantages which they wel! 
understand and would cagerly embrace. 
*Thearticle of salt isot undispensable necessity t 
human comfort, and even subsistence; yet tor tl 
entire supply of this necessary the Cumberland va! 
i dependent upon the country below, becau 


ic¥ 13 
from thence only is there any transportation tor 1 


‘The importance 
tion must be ¢ 
f the 


o! natu 
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‘The salt comes up from Nashville in keel-boat 

charged, of course, with a heavy addition to its price 
on that aecount. ‘‘he natural consequence of the 
difficulties of the navigation, even below Nashville, 
is that in low stages of the water boatsdisliketo bur 

den themselves with so weighty a commodity, whil 
others much lighter afford anequal profit, and bene: 


iit at such times is comparatively scarce and dew 
Were the river fully opened the article would com: 
down in abundance from above and would be re 
lieved from the heavy charges for transportation 
with which it is pow unavoidably burdened. | 
Fishing creek, a tributary of the C tnberiand, about 
five miles from Somerset, the county seat of Pula 
county, salt has been oltained by boring. 

* Several very productive wells have been opened, 
and the manutacture, though yet in its infancy, 1 
prosecuted with energy and the best prospects ol} 
remuneration. One of the proprietors of the Goose 
Creek Salt Works, the most extensive establishment 
of the kind west of the mountains, and situated onl: 
thirty wiles from Luurei river, informed ine that in 
case ‘a certain navigation was provided they w 
ready to furnish at once five hundred thousand 
bushels of salt per annum; and could so enlar 
their establishment meet the demand as tt 
might increase from year to year. ah 3 

‘The raising of tobaccois now comparatively n¢ 
lected, from the difficulty and uncertainty of gett 
theecroptomarket. ‘thecounties of Wayne, Pulas! 
and Whitely, in Kentucky, formerly raised la 
quantities of this product, but, owing to the ab 
cause, have abandoned its culture almost entire 

| T was told, as low down as Burkesville, that tb 
fourths of allthe tobaceo brought to that plic 

| shipment the previous year still remained in 
warehouses, the owners having been unabie to get 
afloat before the waters fell, so as to render 1b 10} 
sible to transport it to market. 

Such facts as these are sufficient to shor ot 
much importance itis to allthe countr 
Cumberland tliat its channels should be 
the obstructions that now incumber ii, while th 
country below would be searcely less benelitec 


pon 


as to 








Ld 
lio. or Reps 
‘ and certain ch cl for the supply 
f woods to the upper c ountry poostved by import- 
broad. The multiplication of steamboats 
| f ull descriptions which must naturally 
tent of all branches of business con- 
th their construction and employment, the 
1 of namerous villages and towns at favor- 
! ts for shipment and trade, the search for 
j lucts and new forms of enterprise which will 
prow ed by n open avenue to the depot of 
ile capital, with aoe other sources 
il activity which could not fail to follow, 
mong the benefits which would flow from this 
vement.”’ 
vy oe ; 
so wrote Howard Stansbury, a United States 
| engineer, thirty-five years ago; and what 
{then is true now. The virgin forests 
the upper Cumberland are still undisturbed 
to any great extent by the hand of industry, 
1) iuse of the want of improved navigation for 


ransportation purposes. The mineral wealth 
of that region still lies undeveloped for the 
ime reason All and more than all that was 
iid by the same engineer of that mineral 
ealth is true to-day. In addition to the arti- 
cles he enumera 1 his report, oil has been 
liscovered in endl ; quantitic sinthat region, 
patiently waiting to minister to the wants of 
he human 1 ily and add to the sum of the 
nation’s wealth. Mr. Chairman, no part of 


country will more richly repay development 


han this section drained by the Cumberland 
rive lL hope that something may be done 
r its benefit, and I am sure no money that 
may expend will return more for the invest- 


;azreed to. 
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PEECH OF HON W. IL. ARMSTRONG, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tie House or REPRESENTATIVI 
June 14, 1870, 
On the bi ll. R. No. 1900) to increase banking 
facilities, and for other purposes. 
Me. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, on the 


l‘ebruary last the House passed a 


olution instructing the Committee on Bank- 


morn 


ind Curre ney to report a bill which should 


‘ist day of 


rease ‘* the volume of the circulating cur- 
ency’’ at least $50,000,000. 1 cannot inter- 
pret this to mean, as argued by the chairman of 
the committee, an * increase by checks and 
drafts It clearly did mean, in my judgment, | 
an inerease of notes of circulation; and the 


policy thus dec lared i believe to be consistent 
with the almost universal desire of the people, 
and to be based upon sound financial consid- 
erations. 

The committee, 9s I understand, do not pro- 
pose to respond to that direction further than 
by the provisions of this bill, concerning which 
the committee seem not quite agreed whether 
it affects the currency by either contraction or 
expansion. If 1 could regard it as a measure 
of contraction I should, without hesitation, vote 
against it. That it does not ve ry materially 
increase the currency is clear ; but if | correctly 
apprehend its provisions it would effect an in- 
crease ot about eight million two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand dollars. Thusthe first sec 
tion direets an additional issue of $95,000,000 
in notes for circulation. 
lirects the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem 
an equivalent amount of the three per cent. 
iemporary loan certificates. Of these there 
were anding on the Ist of June instant 
$45,540,000, which, deducted from the author- 

ed issue, would lea 
three per cents. have all been redeemed. 
closing paragraph of the same section directs 
the Seeretary of the 
amount of United States notes equal to eighty 
percent, of this balance when the same isissued; 
or, reduced to figures, eighty per cent. out of 
‘he balance, namely, $41,460,000, would be 


ontst 
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$33,168,000, leaving a possible increased cir- 
Sinton of $8,292,000, as before stated. 

It is, however, open to question whether, 
as claimed by part of the committee, the bill 
would operate to diminish the bank reserves, 
and by throwing into active circulation a fund 
now used, thereby further increase the 
active currency; or whether, as claimed by 
others, the percentage of ten per cent. retained 
by the Government on the issue of notes tothe 
new banks to be established under the bill, 
and the reserves to be by them kept on hand, 


not 


would not more than equal the whole apparent | 


increase, and thus, in fact, diminish the cir- 
culation in actual use. 

It is not my purpose to enter at present into 
this part of the discussion. 
increase to be as I have stated, it is in my 


But admitting the | 


judgment wholly inadequate to the necessities | 


The redistribution 
vithdrawing a portion of 


and ‘dem: inds of the times. 
of the currency by v 


the circulation from bi inks alrez ady established | 


does not seem to me to be required. I would 


much prefer a bill which, without disturbing | 


the 
ul 


hanks already organized, should authorize 
1e organization of other banks with liberal 
capital in such parts of the country as have 
not the proportion of capital assigned them by 
the existing law. 

It is not, however, my purpose to antagonize 
the bill. I have submitted an amendment 


which I believe will areshuten with our whole | 
system of banking, and the purpose of which | 


is to provide a mode by which, without in the 
least disturbing the sys tem, it will have addi- 
tional and much needed el asticity. 
brief, to 
States of a limited amount of convertible notes 
to be exchanged for the interest-bearing loan 
of the United States. 

The first section of the amendment proposes 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue not exceeding $100,000,000 of United 
States notes, w ithout interest, payable to the 
bearer at the Treasury of the United States, 
and of denominations not less than five dollars 
each. 

It is not proposed that they shall be legal- 
tender notes, nor redeemable in gold ; but they 
shall be receivable for all debts and demands 
of every kind due to the United States, except 
duties on imports. They will have indorsed 
upon them that they are so receivable, and that 
they are 
option of the holder into the bonded interest- 
bearing loan of the United States, at the market 
value of such loan, when presented in sums not 
less than $1,000, or any multiple of one thou- 
sand, at the office of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States or the Assistant Treasurer at New 


|| York. 


Having thus provided for the issue of a con- 
vertible note, the second section provides that 
any holder of any of the bonded loan shall be 
entitled, on presentation at the office of the 
Treasurer at Washington, or the 
Treasurer 


| than $1,000, or any multiple of $1,000, to ex- 


'| change the 


same at their market value, which 
shall be determined, if necessary, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and to receive a like 


|| amount at their face value of the notes author- 


The seeond section 


ive $41,460,000 after the | 
The | 


Treasury to cancel an | 


i 


ized by the first section of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The third section provides for a like con- 
version and exchange of the particular notes 
so issued, and no others, into the funded debt 
of the United States, at the option 
holder, at the market value of the 
less than par. 

The fourth section provides for the payment 
of fractional differences in lawful money, and 
for the keeping of a separate 
report thereof in the monthy statement of the 
Treasury. 

I have thus given such synopsis of the pro- 


bonds, not 


convertible at their face value at the | 


It is, in | 
authorize the issue by the United | 





Assistant | 
in New York, i in any sum not less | 


of the | 


account, and the 








giving elasticity to the curre ney wit 


| admitted, that business requires more y 





| J une L4. 
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| pose d amendment as I trust conveys 
| gent idea of its provisions. Its purpose 
supplement the banking system, and aid 


aunt 


U 


turbing the fixed and ordinar y cee ii 
It is a well established fact, y 


niver 
4ULVersa) 


ai) 


of circulation at certain seasons than at othe 
and that these periodical demands diffu. 
various localitiesand at different times so w:, 
that it is not possible to dete rmine with 
certainty what amount of circulati: ng ined 
the business of the count try at large req, a 
I regard it as preéminently a ques stion ve 
busi siness men can best detert mine for th: 
selves as ge exigencies of their business a 
It cannot be denied that it is desirable jy 
system of currency to render it, if possib| 
self-adjusting to an extent sufficient to « 
these probable fluctuations. ‘l'o what extent th. 
may be practicable is a question which o, 
experience can determine, I am myself sati +s 
fied that if the necessary legislation be 
the instincts of business will determine 
question with a practical accuracy w hcl h 
merely legislative judgment can ever att 
The Comptroller of the Roeceanr in | 
report for 1569, states with force, 
human intelligence can fix the amount of cy 
rency that is re: lly needed ; for it is contin 
ally varying and is never fixed. And 
as the volume of currency de pends un 
lative enactment 


al, 


AITes 





al. 


+ 
great 


50 
oe 
mn ieg 


uncertainty 


and insta 1 


will pervade ail financial ne 1s."’ Few 

will be found to dissent from so plain a py 

osition. . 
On a question so intricate and difficult ; 


national finance [am impressed with the p: 
priety of expressing my views with al du 
deference to the opinions and judgment ot 
others, who may differ, perh: ips widely 
my conclusions. 
part the reasons which have 
judgment. 

Political economy is a science of exper 
ments, and one never before tested in circum 
stances similar to ours. We are, in financea 
in Government, a law 


ce mavince Lm 


unto ourselves. And 


i 


I desire only,to express i: 


there are facts in our experience which have 


demonstrated the inutility of some theorie 


long admitted, and now utterly overthrown by 


the financial as wel! as governmental ex; 
riences of the war. 
and based upon such theories, was the alm 


Prominent among these, 


universal, concurrent prediction of the aes 


ciers of Europe, and not a few at home, that th 
country was borne by an irresistible flood- tide 
of irredeemable currency to its political : 
financial ruin. And there are not a few mer 
of sound judgment and large experience who 
still cling upon this question 
theories whic h, I believe, have been ret 
the whole experiences of the war. 

It is a marked fact in our history that met 


i 


of large financial reputation predicted our total 


financia! ruin, and pointed to the volume o! 
our currency as not worth the Raper on whic! 
it was written; and spoke of i 


bee w rall But it 
as this tl ling which we call money.’ au 


pros 


is equally a fact that the country never 


d 


to che rished 
futed by 


} 
i 


» with scorn, 


pered more than when the volume of our cur: 


rency was largest; that labor was ne ver mor 


=9 


actively e mployed, never better pai d, and never 


more content; yet have not the prophe ts of evi 

ceased. i 

development of ¢ 

the currency was most expanded, and our ¢ 

tinued and uninterrupted prosperity until th 
t 


inauguration of the fatal policy of contraction, 


and the immediate and concurrent derangem 


and depression of business which ensued, t): J 


still clamor for contraction, and failing of t! 
are fain to be content with persistent resistanc 


tothe extension ofadditional monetary facilitie es 


to those sections whose Representatives he 


In their view the ruin still imper IS. 
And notwithstanding the assured and iailer rfal 
all our material interests whe: 


[siU. 


/ 
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20 Intel) ‘ted in their judgments and their efforts | original source by e xpress, by mau, or by || statement shows not only the vast amount ot 
OSE 15 ty ain it. Free banking, perhaps, would || any agency in his choice, and to receive their || the business, but a fluctuation in one week, 
aid it |, suflicient remedy, but until re sumption || current market value directly “and prompily shown in this departmentalone, of $63,172,804 
lout dic. ae payments it would be attended with || from the Government, withoutthe intervention | It is estimated that not exceeding five per cent. 
AON rs which the business of the country is || of brokers and bankers, even w toe they are | of the business of New York, and pro! bab ly not 
ersa 2 al present disposed to encounter ; and such || at hand, as often they are not, and without the | exceeding three, is done with notes of cireula 
mo; lieve to be the judgment of this House. || delays, inconvenience, and cost incident to || tion. Were its business reduced to the same 
At Others \Jical changes in any established system of || ordinary exchanges, is a boon to the business | relative and proportionate use of notes of cir 


e are to be deprecated unless the neces- || community which ought not to be refused. It || culation as prevails in the country that grea 





. is clear. It is safer for the present to || will give local and prompt relief, and by tak- || city alone would re quire a very large propor 
Lu rove that which we have. ing its supply from the original source is made tion of the entire currency of the nation, and 
dix ‘be amendment proposes, without in the wholly independent of the speculative schemes || its business in its present dimensions would be 
requir: st disturbing the banks, either in their cur- || which distract b isiness at the money centers. eae impossible. 
0 Wh ney or their mode of doing business, to sup- || It puts the business of the country bey yond the But, sir, 1 suggest to those who oppose any < 
OP th ment the system by a mode of practical || reach of speculative interference so far as it || measure of expansion that the limitations 
ESS ari sjication to the currency of the country of || depends upon currency. It takes from the || and restrictions imposed render it entirely sate 
6 1 at : established principles of supply and de- || gamblers of the stock-board this ageney of || against the dangers of inflation. It is made 
POs id. which rules in all untrammeled busi- | their power, and renders it hazardous, if not || dependent upon the law of supply and demand 
to coy ; with the happiest effect. impossible, to create an artificial. scarcity of lf business requires the currency to expand, 
Ktent th i: must be obvious to all, and has been dem- || currency, by gatheri nd withholding it from || why should it not expand? If business do 
trated by our experience, that no system | circulation, when eve cae owner of a bond, until || not require it, there will be nothing to set th 
? 





ribution of national banking capital, in 
try so vastly extended and so diversilied 
t dustrial interests as ours, can be appor 
don the basis of population, or even the 


he whole hundsed millionsare exhausted, could provisions of the bill in motion; and it will 
meet his neces for y by remain a continued demonstration that we 
application to the national T reasury. currency enough, and silence 
It is a mode by which such ine ease of cur- || more. 





\ oun sities currency direet shave 


the clamor tor 


Dine th 
vhich 








atial sed basis of population and business, and || reney as the business of the ec ior needs can My own convictions are that the currency 
ry An ul dj iste rd as adequs rte ly to meet the j ust be easily reac ched, : al nd not one dollar beyond it. has not at any time been unduly expand a, 
rCey nands of business. Possibly it is the best | It can lead to no inflation, for the in luc ement and that it would be safe to expand it bya direet 
it of cu js practicable under any system of fixed || of interest to refund in bonds any surplus of | and positive increase now; but a sater mod 
continu ribution; but it is rigid, and attended with || currency will be always present and operative. || lies, as I believe, in the provisions of this bill 
actical inconveniences which it should be || [ think the | facts fully justify the belief that || to refer the question to the established prin 
irearnest effort to correct. What reasonab in |a reasonable increase may thus be reached || ples of supply and demand. 


jection can there be to test a plan which doe 
tin the least disturb the banking sys tem, 
r interfere with any present or future mode 
funding the public debt? It adapts itself 
indly to both, and leaves the question of an 
ane currency to be determined, not by 
: arbitrary judgment of a few men, however 
icious and wise, but by the practical expe- 
uces of business. 
manner both the 
{duration of a 


im 


ime and amount 
n expausion, within tk 1e pre- 
rived limitations of law, are sufliciently fixed, 

leat the same time there is ample safeguard 
t intl ition in the prompt and easy mode 
‘d for retiring any excess which might 
npore rarily exist, and to retire which the re is 


in Lis 


vainst 


voll } } 
ye ontrolied and 


nner more easily better 
} = } } 

adapted to its end by supplementing the pres- 

ent banking system, with a limited, independ- 

nt, convertible, an paclt funding currency, than 

declaring a fixed amount of increase. 

dut, sir, I suppose 


| clea 
ciear 


in ama 


© 
j by 
fliciently 
have had 
the honor not propose a fixed and 
definite the currency. ‘That it 
empk ites a possible expansion is true, but 

one to be determined solel ly byt he require ments 
| of business. I ain satisfied that there are vast 

industries in the country suffering for lack of 
money facilities, andthatthis want has operated 
not only in a general depression of 


‘ Ihave made it su 
that the amendment which J] 
to offer does 
ex} yansion of 


cont 


business, 


Upon the question of expansion it is not « 

much value to compare the currency before 
war with what it was after the war had 
infused its energies into all the pursuits of lite. 
‘The nation leape -d at one vast bound from its 
timid, hesitating. and uncertain pupilage to a 
consciousness of its power, and eatered upon 
the development of its resources with an en 
ergy and success which dwarfed its previou 
experiences. ‘T’o theastonishmentof ourselv: 

as of the world, we endured the drain and hard 
ships of the war and grew strong amid its bu 

fetings. We prospe red in ev ry material devel 
opment, and I believe that to nothing were 
we more indebted than to the faciiities atiorded 


tne 


ad | but with great severity upon the laboring classes. || by the increased volume of the currency. It 
mo mare constant premium in the exchange of notes || ‘here is not, in my Judgment, currency enough || stimulated industry, it is true, to an unpre 
theori { | 


: rinterest- bearing bonds, vhene ver the dimin- || to effect the exchanges of the country with || cedented degree; but we look in vain for the 
1rown | 











y shed uses of money sink its current value || proper facility. I speak for the country, as dis- || evidences of any excessive, undue, or redund 
aL expe below the interest upon bonds. tinguished from the cities. ant production. Prices were high, becau 
ig these, lf this mode be practicable, as I believe it | The present distribution of banking capital || there was excessive demand for labor and fox 
> almost  kuow of no reasor which should preclude || has give n to the cities a very undue proportion food, and for every production of labor. ‘Vlei 
fe Been lie people from the right to adjust the volume || of the currency. It is greatest just where it is || were those who called it inflation because tl 
that the { the currency for themselves, by an adjunct needed least. The mode of business in the || measured prices in gold, when gold had 
ood-ti . stem, which, while it leaves the normal vol- || city—I mean the great financial ceaters—and || become a speculative commodity of the mark 
Cal ang ume of the currency undisturbed, | laces in || in the rural districts is essentially different, | and had ceased to be the standard of valu: 
few met their hands a mode of adjustment 7 regula- || and requires monetary facilities adapted to its In 1864 the Comptroller of the Treasury th 
a _* a simple, easy, and sale. Give to busine Ss | circumstances aud-adequate to its necessities. || sums up the operations of the gold mark 
herishe roper facilities, and let it regulate itse if || The great mass of financial business i in every || New York: 
tuted | the views of those who s: Ly that the curr rency | large city is transacte ed by checks and drafis, ‘In January, 1862, gold in New York was at a pre- 

‘already sufficient be sound, then there will || and cash is to a very limited extent paid over || minus of one and a.balt pox cont. dL scon felt pone, 
dal : nen » no further expansion, and the bill will be the counter. Discounts there do not re quire sue a Seen ade of D i <a . at th} 
os uoperative. If, on the contrary, those views || notes of circulation. The amount is simply | four. On the 24th of February, 1563, it badadvanced 
Tes ure soundest and best which recognize a neces- || passed to credit, and, as a rule, payments are || to seventy-two and a half, but on Oe March, 
n wan sity for more currency, then will the interests || by checks without the use of a dollar of cur- |) Wog"Ge went down to forty and a half: but in twelve 
p, ROWSE: of business prompt the people to avail them- || rency; while in the country the rale is precisely || days, on the receipt of less favorable intelligen 

Bu selves of its Ss provisions, and that in the local- || the other way, and nearly ail discounts are |) from that quarter, it pent mp ie pay “nine and a b 
oer les where it is most needed, and without dis- || drawn out in notes of circulation, and when the is cons ane: inaiter. te Tell 66 ferte-elx, and 
Our Cul tur rbing the volume of currency in other pl aces. || bank ceases to have notes the general line of on the receipt of the intelligence of the surrender ot 
er m Tt is true, as a rule, that currency will seek || discounts ceases. Port Hudson to twenty-thr ot La half. fe ee 
id nere : employment where it is most needed; but this || For the accuracy of this s statement | think J poin’ dering that yen ree vy ae eo 
7 evil is subject to conditions of time and place and || may confidently appeal to the experience of On the lst of Jannary, 1554, it opened at fi 
ae circumstances. The extent of our territory || all within this Hall accustomed to banking in py i ie, PP %0. sty ets eg Ps Bh tM ag . oh ADs hh’ 
ee ‘ sidofen wh diversity of our industries, modify rural districts. | low v jastly in tl his resp cb the On the passage of the gold bill, June22,it ros ort nm 

1olly counteractitsoperation. Even || practice of banking differs in the great com- | hundred and thirty, and fell the next day to on 
yur tthe greatcommercial centers both the volume || mercial centers may be seen at a glance. hundred and fifteen. Un the Ist of July it wae ke 
til rat and the value of money fluctuates widely, and For the wae k ending May 28 oy the bunk || 29,t0 ono hundred and eighty-five; but Dat fell 
: 21Y, a ay < following re lhaving been repeal: it 
racuion, while it is often abundant on call at New || clearance sin N ew York city reache sd the enorm- to one hundred and thirty. On the ilth of the same 
= York and other like points of conceutration |} ous sum of $576,625,521, and for the we ek end- ponte & we ty hs 3 ee ores a aes Lau Le if ~~ 
rs a J , ‘rom four to four and ; half per cent., it will ing June 4, 1870, $413, £52,667; not one dollar four; and Shel r ehibs as Guetuations dt oe nt 

ot command within distances of a few hundred || of which was in notes of circulation, and it |, 2th of September to eighty-seven—thus 
a miles ten, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty |! does not include that large addition to its vol- |j cmonn. bia tet od Me Baad va cad of x os aad 
er pe ‘recent. To allowthe owner of Government || ume by checks aud drafts upon each bank paid || falling between the Ist of July aud the 26th of 5 
> bonds at such points to return them to the 


, 
\| by them severally at their own counters. The | tember from one hundred and eighty-fi 
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n. None of these flactuations were brought 

it by an increase or decrease of the currency. 
Ou the contrary, gold rose the most rapidly when 
onsiderable increase of the currency, 

l tell in the face of large additions to it. 

Nothing, [continues the Comptroller, McCulloch, 
vard Secretary of the Treasury,] can be more 
isive of the incorrectness of the opinion that 

lis always the standard of value, and that the 

i piice it bas commanded in the United States 

ring the progress of the war is the result of an 


was no 


Jated currency, than this brief statement of its 
rjations in the New York stock market.”’ 
\dd to this the continued speculative rise 


nd fall from 1864 to the present time, and the 
norable black lriday of September last, 
ud the demonstration is complete that gold, 
fluted and uncertain, is not the measure of 
values, and affords no standard of comparison 
by which to determine whether the currency is 
not inflated. 
| appeal to the experiences of those around 
whether when money was at its maximum 
Gunilla the industries of the country did 
iotspeed forward with unexampled prosperity. 
Contentment reigned in the cottages of the 
poor no less than in the mansions of the rich. 
lle laboring classes were everywhere prosper- 
is and content. The number of houses built 
in every part of the country, and particularly 
yy the poorer classes, were large beyond ail 
precedent. Laboring men were buying land 
| building who always before had been rent- 
hey were rapidly changing from their 
habits of tenantry to fee-simple ownership 
soil. They and their families were clad 
in better clothing and sat down to tables filled 
th ali the substantial coinforts which pros- 
erity supplied. Edueation advanced, school- 
built and filled and overflowed. 
Wages were no longer bartered away in the 
exorbitant prices ot company stores, but were 
demanded and paid in cash. Theorists again 
looked upon this prosperity and called it delu- 
hey pointed to gold; it was at one 
and currency at another; they cried 
aloud that double prices were distressing the 
people. The laborer looked upon his title- 
and upon bis family, smiling in unwonted 
comfort, and he knew that it was to him a fact 
and not a delusion. He could not argue on the 
relative value of gold and currency, but he 
knew that he had labor and wages in cash, and 
he was contented and happy. He had money 
because he had labor, and there was content- 
ment in his home. 

In Kuogland, it is true, as stated by the 
learned chairman of the committee, that they 
have not by law increased their currency for 
a quarter of a century ; but the necessities of 
business have driven them to a device not 
recognized by law, by which their circulation 
is practically and largely increased. In addi- 
tion to the authorized bank notes there is in 
extensive use a paper circulation in the form 
of individual bills of exchange or promises to 
deliver money at a future day. Large quan- 
‘ities are in constant circulation, returning 
finally to their payers covered with indorse- 
ments, sometimes fifteen or twenty or more, 
and performing the duty of bank notes during 
all the time they are out. It is the mode in 
which the necessities of business there evade 
the law of Sir Robert Peel, which forbade the 
increase of currency. 

But, sir, the circumstances of Great Britain 
are not sufliciently analogous to render their 
experience of much value to us. They have 
not by law increased the currency, but they 
evadethe law. A system of checks and drafts 
may be well adapted to their financial condi- 
tion, but to any similar extent would be alto- 
gether inapplicable to ours. The twenty-nine 
millions of population in Great Britain are con- 
densed into a territory not larger than Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. They are a 
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nation of tenautry, and with all the subserviency || 


of hereditary and dependent tenants. Our pop- 
ulation are in a large degree owners of the soil. 
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The abundance and cheapness and fertility of 


our soil, and our infinite and but partially devel- | 


oped resources, invite to instability of hab- 

itation. A people will be restless where a 
month’s labor may buy a farm, and where ex- 
plorations may at any time develop fortunes. 
These things cannot fail to affect our financial 
condition, and require a larger percentage of 
currency than is required in populations more 
condensed and settled. Analogies drawn from 
English experience do further fail when con- 
sidered in connection with the disparity in the 
wages of labor. The money which will buy 
one day of labor here will buy two days there. 
It is, for eve ry purpose of industrial ‘employ- 
ment, a practical doubling of the volume of 
their currency as compared with ours. 

But, sir, I think a fair consideration of the 
facts will show that the expansion of our cur- 
rency bas not kept pace with the necessity 
of its use. It has been abundant, perhaps 

| excessive, in a few money centers of the East; 
| but in the nation at large it is less than their 
pecessities require. 

‘The cireulation of the United States reached 
its maximum in 1866. 

There were in circulation onthe Ist of June, 
1866: 


United States notes.................. edessuakh eccoeat $409,619,206 | 





Postal currencey....... 
Fractional currency Di EE ETS 
RANE RIE OT i indnk ans ap osssbamnnnnse as ovanmienes 


7,030,700 
20,040,176 
292,671,753 


720,361,835 
June 1, 1869: 


United States notes, ...............% $356,107.22 1 

Fractional currency................ 39,508,057 

Bank circulation......... sinaiteh ee 299,789,895 
——_——-_ 695,405,173 


$24. 956, 662 








There is, then, in these three years a con- 
traction of the currency of within a fraction 
of twenty-five million dollars, and that, too, 
ata time when of all others the necessities of 
the country required expansion. 

We had just emerged from the war. Business 
had been stimulated to an immense but not 

| excessive or injurious activity. Contentment 
and prosperity everywhere prevailed. Those 
who looked upon gold as the only measure of 
value clamored for contraction, in the vain 
hope of foreing resumption. In April, 1866, a 
law was passed to authorize it: but it had hardly 
begun to operate before the universal outcry of 
the nation compelled its suspension, but not 


until it had already alarmed the business inter- | 


ests of the country and infused its leaven of 


| distrust in the stability and wisdom of our 


financial legislation. This unwise but happily 
limited contraction came just when the activ- 
| ities of the nation were strongly tending to the 


South. The system of southern labor had been | 
The | 


overthrown, Slaves received no wages. 
agricultural interests of the South required 
no money for such purpose; and the ordinary 
habit of the planters was to consign their ¢ rop 
and draw upon their consignees at the North, 
and but little currency sufficed for their uses. 
But when free labor was substituted their en- 
tire financial system necessarily changed with 
it, and a large volume of currency, notes of 
circulation, not checks and drafts, were needed. 
Of what value would be checks and drafts for 
the general uses of a population and an industry 
_so diffased as this and so peculiar in all its 
reciprocal relations ? 
But, sir, it is not to be overlooked that the 
$720,000,000 of currency which was out in 
1866 was used for the mest part in the non-rebel- 
lious States, and in a population which may be 
fairly estimated not to exceed twenty-five mil- 
lions, for the restored territory was still dis- 
turbed and suffering from the shock of the 
war, and business had scarcely revived. The 


more than double the extent, and in a popula- 
'| tion estimated at forty millions. 
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$694,000,000 of to-day spreads over a territory | 
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This absolute contraction of $25,000.) 
most of which was in one year, gave | 
evidences of the fact in the almost ins ears a. 
turbance and embarrassment of manuf, vetar 
and trade. And it wasdone in tie very face I 
the still greater contraction caused by the ste; 
flow of cu ‘urrency to those remote and absolute 
destitute portions of the country left by the 
bellion without any money of circulation. ‘| 
commerce of the Mississippi valley, so lone 
suspended, was actively reviving and returniy» 
to itsaccustomed channels. It rapidly advance, 
to its present enormous magnitude, exceeding 
twothousand million dollars 5 er ANNUM, strete); 
ing over sixteen thousand cite of navigab|. 
rivers, and penetrating into vast and remote dis 
tricts wholly unprovided with banking facil; 
ties. The drain upon the currency was resis st 
less and immense. Thus the North found 
itself suddenly struggling with business ex 
panded into utmost activity, and the facility 
of doing it taken away not only by positive 
contraction, but by large diversion into other 
and far distant channels of trade. 

The anthracite coal interests of Penney! 
vania in 1861 reached a — development of 
7,954,314 tons ; in 1866, 12,703,882 tons ; jy 
1869, 18,723,030 tons. Pry to this the jm. 
mense development of other industries depend 
ent upon coal, the corresponding iaibenas nt 
of iron, and, in short, of all the industria! 
interests of the country under the curreney as 
it was in 1866, and it is easy to perceive the 
reasons of the emberrs assments which followed 
the contraction. I see in this the rationa 
explanation of the depressed condition 0 
isepidindlé which is manifest in all industria 

pursuits, whether of trade or manufacture. 

They who look to gold asthe standard poin 
to the depression of business as the 
inflation; or, in other words, the differenc 
in the value of gold and currency. 1 do no 
attach such eonsequence to the gold gambir: 
of New York. Place business back to 1 
condition of its former activity, by restor 
the facilities under which it prospered ; tax 
gold gamblers out of existence, aud trust ' 
the renovated business of the country tor; 
return to specie payments, the consummatio: 
most devoutly to be wished. It is my earnest 
conviction it cannot come from any 
source. Business does not rest upon the specu 
lations of the gold board, and we must cu! 
asunder the imaginary bands which unite them. 
We must reach specie payments by other means 
than watching the fluctuations of a commodity 
which has ceased to represent values at all. 
Stimulate all industries with every proper facil 
ity; content the people; they bear heavy bur 
dens, but they will not complain of taxation 
when they have prosperous business and abun 
dant and well-paid labor wherewith to pay 
them. 

But, sir, the insufficiency of our currency 
becomes still more apparent when compared 
with that of other commercial and manufac: 
turing nations. The currency in Great Britai 
is estimated, i in currency and coin, to be at the 
present time $700,000,000, or a little less than 
twenty-five dollars per head, and reckoned by 
the territory which it covers it is about filty- 
five hundred dollars per square mile. 

The volume of currency in France is est! 
mated at $1,070,000,000, or about thirty dol- 
lars per head, and over five thousand dollars 
to the square mile. 

In the United States, taking our currency in 
round numbers at $700, 000, 000 and the popu 
lation at forty millions, and it is about eighteen 
dollars per head and about three hundred dol: 
lars to the square mile, taking only the busi- 
ness territory of the country. 

But, sir, I feel that I have already trespasse d 
too long upon the attention of the House. 
There is infinitely more to be urged in behalf 
of the suffering interests of the people. 
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-agsment in the facilities of business leads 
onfusion and disaster, and when private 
og pave become large and general, then 
e financial crisis and widespread ruin. 
when it comes it falls with its heaviest 
eight upon the users of money, the producing 
astries of the country, and the mone y-lend- 
erow rich upon the ‘spoils of the ruin. 
ye amendment which I offer does not pro- 
a fixed expansion, much as my judgment 
iid approve such measure. It see ks quie tly 
iow business a reasonable expansion if it 
is it, and to retire the surplus, if there be 
when the need has ceased. It saves 
nterest to the Government, and injures, as | 
lieve, nO interest whatever, and will be of 
ut publi ic advantage. 
Ifwe look to Europe for the funding of 
re portion of our national debt, it is well to 
mber that much of their ability to invest 
foreign bonds is because their currency is 
er - capita than ours, and that it is fur- 
-jncreased by the disps irity in the price of 
ves, The necessities of their home business 
besupplied before they can invest abroad. 
is only their surplus that can come to us. 
‘ive toour own industries and business proper 
d rightful facility, Jet them develop as they 
our currency was large, and it will 
tbe many years till the surplus capital of 
ir own people will absorb the Government 
and we will grow independent of the 
ney marketsof Kurope, as we are fast grow- 
r independent of their industries. | look 
the time to come, within the years of men 
w living, when our nation will be the center 
commerce, the great producers of the world, 
nd our baukers, our merchants, and our peo- 
will hold controlling power in its finance. 
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independence of Cuba, 
sPEECH OF HON.M 8. WILKINSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
ly rau Hovse or RePresENTATIVES, 
June 14, 1870. 
he House having under consideration the joint 


resolution (HI, R. No. 329) in relation to the contest 
ctween the people of Cuba and the Government of 
pail 

ir. WILKINSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: As one of the Committee on 
oreign Affairs who agreed to the majority 


port, | should not have felt inclined to make | 


any remark on this subject were it not for the 


message which the President yesterday sent | 


to Congress. 1 will here take occasion to say 
that L regret very much that the President saw 
it to transmit that message to this body. It 
eems to me a little extraordinary, after hav- 
ing alluded to the subject of Cuban affairs in 
uis annual message in December last, express- 
ug precisely the same views which are con- 
ained in his message of yesterday—after this 
matter has been referred to the Committee on 
oreign Affairs, together with the petitions of 
seventy thousand of our citizens from all parts 
f the country in favor of acknowledging the 
velligerency of Cuba—after that committee 
- for six months carefully and deliberately 

‘onsidered this question—after the report ot 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs had been 
made and printed in the papers, it seems to 
ne strange that the President should have sent 
in his message of yesterday without presenting 
lo Congress one single additional fact. 

I say that I regret this, because [am afriend 
of the President, and I intend to uphold his 
Administration by every word that I utter and 
by every vote that | shall give, so long as he 
adheres to the principles of the party whieh 
elected him. 
any other / 


( 
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Administration when it departs from 
he platform of the people or assumes a new 








But I can neither follow him nor 
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position forming no part of the principles of 
the party that placed him in power 
agree with the position he takes. 
this ease, after | have committed myself and 
after the; Committee on Foreign Affairs have 
committed themselves to the proposition sub 
mitted in their report, it is exceedingly embar 
rassing when the President transmits to Con- 
gress an argument against the adoption of the 
report which a committee of this body has 
made. I do not know how it is with the other 
Republicans who agreed to this report; butas 
for myself | do not wish to be either humiliated 
by a public abandonment of deliberately ex- 
pressed opinions, or driven out of the Repub- 
lican party because Ladhere to them. I think 
that if the President had carefully reviewed 
this matter, if he had looked over the whole 
ground and not guided by ill-advised 
counsel, he never would have sent that mes- 
sage to this House. If the message had con- 
tained any new facts which had not before that 
time been communicated to Congress, or if it 
had expressed recommendations which the 
President had not before that time had an 
opportunity to transmit, there might have been 
some propriety in his having made the com- 
munication, even at this late day of the session. 
But, sir, this is not the case. In the 
itself itis stated that the facts in relation to 
Cuban affairs within the knowledge of the 
Executive had been communicated to Congress 
for its action. 

Sir, as a member of an independent cior- 
dinate branch of this Government, | am bound 
to adhere to opinions which have been delib- 
erately formed, or | should surrender the seat 
I hold on this floor. 


. unless | 
But, sir, in 


been 


message 


Now, sir, what are the facts in regard to the 


war in Cuba? For nearly two years there has 
been_a struggle going on in Cuba, the fairest 
island of the sea; an island with traditions of 
more than two hundred years, and lying within 
sight of the American continent; an outpost 
of our own Government ; a naval fortress com- 
manding the great Gulf of Mexico and all our 
trade; an island which of right belongs to the 
Government of the United States, and which 
ought legitimately to be within the jurisdiction 
of this Government. In making this assertion 
I do not speak the sentiments of the commit- 
tee; lam now uttering my own. I may as 
well state right here my convictions on this 
I believe it is the duty of the United 
States, whenever it can do so without a viola- 
tion of international law, without a violation of 
its obligations to other nations, to take hold of 
and control all the islands of the West Indies 

and to command the commerce of these islands. 
I do not belong to that class of men who would 
wish to tax the American people to ‘*build up 
American commerce,’’ as they eall it, and yet 
throw away this vast American commerce when 
they have an opportunity to control it. We 
have had a committee of this House engaged all 
through the recess of Congress in inquiring 
into the causes of the decline of American com- 

merce; and they bring in a bill to tax the peo- 
ple millions of dollars to stimulate shi ip-build- 


ing, as if that scheme would maintain and 
build up American commerce on the high 


seas, when at the same time this Government 
ignores all opportunities for seizing the com- 
merce of the western continent. I believe it 
would be far better to employ all the means 
within our possession to se ize this trade legiti- 
mately than it would be to tax the people for 
the purpose of building ships in Maine. 
But, Mr. Speaker, coming more directly to 
this question, let us see what is the condition 
| of things. Fortwo years a terrible struggle 
has been raging in the island of Cuba. Up to 
‘the Ist of last November it was understood 
all over this country—it was understood by the 
Spanish minister here, it was understood in 
this city and out of it—that the Administra- 
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| tinued fora year.’’ 


| says there is no war there, 
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tion was on the very point of acknowledging 
the belligerent rights of Cuba Last Oc 
the Sparvish minister, Mr. Roberts, wrote a ki 


ter to Mr. Fish, protesting against the ackuowl 


tobe 


edgmentof the belligerent r ghts of Cuba. Mr 
lish, in reply, addressed a letter to Mr. Ro 
erts. which is a full, clear r, positive, and abso 
lute answer to the message of the Preside: 


sent here yesterday. 
The President says there is no war in C 
Mr. Fish, on the 13th of October, 186) 
clared to the Spanish minister that there 
war in Cuba. The President bases is wh 
argument upon the assertion that 
war in Cuba; and hence he holds it is imp: 
for us to declare ne utrality in regard to 
struggle going on there. In reply to that | 
refer with contidence to the letter of Mr. Fish, 
dated October 138, 1869, 
which | propose to read. 
lu answering Mr. Roberts, in regard to the 
recognition by Spain of our southern 
sixty days after they had fired on Fort Sum 
ter, and before any battles had been fought 
before scarcely anything of a military eharae 
ter had taken place, Mr. Fish said: 
_ “Ttis truethat Great Britain and Franc 
becn more precipitate even than Spain ta Cue las 
to grant belligerent rights to the 1usurgents ot 
United States; andthe examples of nese monar 
of the Old World may be pleaded by the rapid) 
of Peru, Chili, and Bolivia, in the Now, intheir 
ceeding toward Cuba, with the difference in fu 
the latter, that they waited for months inst 
days, and untilscores of conflicts had been fougutand 
the slain were numbered by thousands.”’ 
Here Mr. Fish tells the Spanish 
that Chili and Peru and Bolivia had a greater 
excuse for acknowledging the belligerency « 
the Cubans than Spain had in acknowledgin: 
the belligerency of the southern eoufederacy. 
But let us go a little further, for L take i 
that this message came from the State Depart 
ment. I wish my colleague on the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Orta] had referred 
to this action of the Secretary of State in his 
very able and eloquent speech this afternoon 
Mr. Fish says ‘*the civil war 


There 


some passages ol 


re Lye 


ind 


emny lave 


minister 


in Cuba has eo 

My honorable trieud froin 
Indiana [ Mr. Ortit] says there is no war there ; 
my honorable friend from Ohio | Mr. AMBLER | 
while Secretary o| 


State Fish in this same letter states that thi 


war in Cuba has continued for a year. Let m 
read further: 

“The civil war in Cuba has continued for a ver 
battle after battle has been fought, thousand 
lives have been sacrificed, and the result i still tu 
suspense. But the United States have nithert 
sisted the considerations whict *h, in S61, ontr Ve 


the action of Spain, and determined her to act up 
the occurrence of a single bloodles 


ilict of arin 
and within sixty-six days from its « 


cou 
late.” 


Mr. Speaker, what I object to in regard 
this matter is, after this execut 
expressing the opinion of the 

State, has been laid before the Committee ou 
Foreign Affairs, after we have believed that 
the Administration meant what it satd, that the 
President now comes here with a message, afte 1 
our report has been made and published to th: 
world, and declares that there is no war at al 

in Cuba. How has this great change occurred 

In the dispatch to the Spanish minister to 
which I have referred Mr. Fish stated that the 


ive document, 
Secretary ot 


| civil war has continued in Cuba for more than 


a year, and now we are told inthe Presiden! 


| message that there is no war in Cuba. 


Again, let us go a little further: 


“The undersigned has not now to remind Mr, Ro} 
erts of the frequency with which, in the interest 
humanity, he has been obliged to remonstrate agai 
the atrocities and the cruelties which have attend 
the conflict in Cuba for the past year: and if th 


| cruelties and this inhum anity hav 6 not been conti 


to one party to the conflict the force of the justif 
cation forintervention : assigned bytheeminent 

ish authority referred to hus been so much the mo 
pressing.” > 


If I understood correctly, my friend from 
Indiana to-day sneered in his speech at 








atrocities. He undertook to 
lue them, notwithstanding our Secre 
tate wrote to the Spanish minister 
i have just read, Mr. Fish says in the 


conneclion: 


| principle bas controlled their proceedings 
iregard to the war in Cuba. It does not, how- 
the indefinite protraction of a conflict 
ntiguous territory, such as that which has 
past year in that island—a conflict 
{ with cruelties and destruction and devasta- 
out parallel in modern civilized warfare. 
jnote again the language of Riquelme, * Human- 
id the essential interests of other Powers may 
rth compel their action.’ ”’ 


iui 


tlor the 


Mr. Speaker, | read that letter months ago. 
lowed in the line marked out, patriotic as 

lieved that line was, by the Secretary of 
ste: » § with earnestness, with 
cerity, with truth, and with zeal. Now that 
» Administration has changed front on this 
he Presid has sent in a message 
all those who tollowed in the 


followed it 


nit 


question, the 


icmanding that 


line then marked out, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and all who 
agree with him, shall change front also. And 


why is this? 


llas there been any change of 
nees in the island of Cuba? Not at 
Murders are still going on with impunity, 
whiie atrocitte 


circumsk 


sof every deseription are mul- 


iplied. ‘That fair island is being desolated to 
day as much as when, on the 13th of October 
Mir. lish direeted the note to which I 


: referred. 
ir. Speaker, gentlemen tell us that there is 
in Cuba, when more than forty thou- 
ind men have been murdered in this conflict. 
the war in Cuba, to us who have 
t come out of the greatest war of the cen- 
iry, may seem a small thing. But we must 
member that according to the message of the 
resident these very Cubans have to-day as 
wreat an army as that which General Scott led 
ito Mexico, and with which he captured its 
Government. ‘There are as many men to-day 
marshalled under the Cuban flag as that gallant 


ih 
‘ 


hero led on to victory in Mexico. 


i know that 


Well, Mr. Speaker, I say there is war in 
Cuba. | do not eare for the assertion that 
they murder their prisoners; there js war never- 
theless. Was there not the less war in the 
South because the rebels murdered thirteen 
thousand of our prisoners at Andersonville? 
Will any one pretend that there is force in such 
nargument asthat? ‘There is no force in it. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let us see what the 
President says in his message with regard to 
this conflict. Bat here | must make a little 
digression, to allude to my friend and colleague 
on the committee, the honorable gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Orru.] I shall read a 
quotation from the speech delivered by my 
fricnd this afternoon, which I obtained from 
the reporter. He objected to the passage of 

resolution because the word ‘‘ contest’’ 
s used, and he said: 

‘The word ‘contest’ is war. 
by the courts everywhere. The allegation by this 
louse that a war exists in Cuba is an acknowledg- 
ment of the belligerency of the parties engaged in 
the war; and when thercissuch an acknowledgment 
by this Government, either through its legislative 
branch or through its executive branch, all the re- 


It has been so decided 


sults and consequences which attach to a state of | 


belligerency instantly attach to us as having recog- 
nized the belligerency of Cuba.” 

Now the Pre sident says: 

“On eit] ide the contest has been conducted, 


nl is still carried on, with a lamentable disregard 
human lite and of the usages and practices which 
mods rn civilization has prescribed In mnaitigation of 
ihe necessary horrors of war.” 
lhe points assumed in the President’s mes- 
sage 1 understand, are these: 
lvirst, there has been no war in Cuba in the 
sense in which the word ** war’’ is used in inter- 
national law. 
My answer 


» as 


to that is the letter of the Secre- 
lary of State, to which | have referred, the let- 
ter of his own Cabinet minister, the head of the 
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Department of Foreign Affairs. And I think 
that that is a full and conclusive answer. 

Second, that the contest going on in that 
island is barbarous and inhuman ; that one side 
is as brutal as the other, and therefore we can- 
not sympathize with either. 

The third proposition is, that there is anarchy 
in Cuba, and that the Spanish Government is 
not able, more than the Cuban Government, 
to protect the lives and property of American 
citizens in the island. 


‘Ube fourth proposition is, that if belligerency | 


is accorded the commercial marine of the Uni- 
ted States becomes liable to search and seizure 
by the commissioned cruisers of both parties ; 
becomes subject to the adjudication of the prize 
courts. 


Mr. Speaker, trom that conclusion I beg here | 


and now to dissent. I never have refused, and 
{ trust I never shail refuse to declare what I 
believe to be right on behalf of this nation for 
fear of any such consequences as these. Our 
commercial marine wiil suffer! ‘hat is the 
gist of the whole objection to the action which 
we propose to this House. It has been urged 
in Our committee, it has been urged upon this 
Hloor, it has been urged in private conversation, 
it has been suggested everywhere. Sir, has it 
come to this? Must the United States, for mere 
dollars and cents, come down from the high 
position they have assumed among the nations 
of the earth, in order to save a few ships from 
being searched by the Spanish Government ? 
We may as well meet that issue now as at any 
other tame. Ifwe cannot declare the truth for 
iear of such consequences, then let it be known 
before the civilized nations of the earth. If we 
are afraid to do so, lest our commerce may 








suffer, then [ say that the United States can |; 


no longer maintain their supremacy among the 
nations of the earth. We have not gained our 
proud position, Mr. Speaker, in consequence 
of the number of dollars that we hold. We are 
not, by any means, the richest nation of the 
earth, but we hold our commanding position 
among the nations to-day in consequence of 
the principles which have guided the course of 
this nation, in consequence of the heroism, the 
devotion to liberty and the adhesion to princi- 
ple of the American people. ‘The moment that 
we surrender it for fear that our Navy may be 
endangered or our commercial marine may 
suffer that moment we lose our prestige and 
power among the nations of the earth. 

lar be it from me ever to surrender one jot 


| or tittle of the power this nation has attained 
| in consequence of its adhesion to the principles 


of liberty in times gone by. My colleagues 


| may do it if they will; Representatives in this 


House may do it; but I will not. I would 


| rather have war with Spain a hundred times 


over, war with Spain and Irance combined, 
rather than that it should be understood that 
we are afraid to express our just sympathy for 
the oppressed Cubans, or to declare the fact, 
which the world knows, that war exists between 
them and Spain, lest our commerce might suffer 
by it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another consider- 
ation, a purely commercial one, connected with 


| this matter; and these remarks are personal to 
| mysel’; they have no relation to the report of 
/ the committee. It is amatter which is entirely 


| tion in considering this question. 


ignored. by the President and the Administra- 
We in the 
Mississippi valley, which an eminent philoso- 
pher of Switzerland declared to be the great 
vegetable garden of the world, are engaged in 
raising grain which we are unable to ship abroad 
in consequence of the high tariff on freights. It 


| is shipped at such low rates to the producers 


that it does not pay them to raise it. My col- 
leagues from the Mississippi valley can all 
attest the truth of this. It costs us nearly 
seventy cents a bushel to ship our wheat from 
Minnesota to New York by rail; but by the 
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Mississippi river to the islands of the Gulf 
Mexico we can ship it for twenty cents a bushe 
Now, I admit that there is a little selfishne., 
in this. We western men are entitled to , 
market of Cuba and of the Gulf of Mexi-. 
That market beiongs to us, and whenever y, 
can get it legitimately and properly, wit 
violating our obligations to other nations 
ought to lay our hands upon it and take it, g, 
particularly when such a conflict is going ¢ 
there as has been going on for some time. 

It is the strangest thing to me in the wor\ 
that the American Government does not syyp. 
pathize with these people in this struggle, | 
would keep within the rules of internation, 
law; but if keeping within those rules I coy), 
by sympathy or moral force obtain control o: 
that trade | would do it. We are here spend 
ing a whole year in devising artificial meays 
to restore our foreign commerce, and we ignor 
the very means by which we can really reyiy, 
it. The commerce of Cuba alone would } 
worth millions annually to this Governmen: 
if we could control it. All that we have tod 
is to will it, and it is under our control. \, 
ean reach forth and take it. Its acquisitioy 
would cost us no sacrifice of money, uo abau- 
donment of principle, no violation of interna 
tional law or comity, no surrender of estab 
lished usage, nothing at all but a simple, manly, 
declaration in the interests of humanity and 
Christian civilization. Did the English Goy 
ernment, which to-day controls the commerce 
of the sea, ever miss such an opportunity a 
this ? 

Why, General Rosecranz said to me here th: 
other day—and I presume he said the sam 
thing to others—that we ought to control the 
commerce of Mexico; and he said that whe: 
in Mexico as our minister he did all he couli 
to secure that control, and yet our Govern 
ment will not aid General Rosecranz or an 
body else to go down there and seize holi 
and control the commerce of Mexico 
legitimate way and by honest and fair mea: 
With such a foreign policy as that which 
controls, how can we ever expect to gai: 
premacy of the seas? ‘There seems to } 
disposition on the part of our people to kee; 
everybody at home, and if a merchant goes 
down there and attempts to control the com 
merce or trade of that country, people al 
around say he is a fool, and ask why he cid 
not stay at home. LKngland does not adop 
this policy. Shesends her merchants to Cub: 
and Mexico and to the islands of the sea and 
to the South American States, and through 
them she is enabled to control the commerce 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen tell us that we mus! 
stand by and see this carnage go on in Cuba, 
and when we talk about expressing ourselves 
in regard to it they say, "*Why, what do you 
propose to do; are yeu going to involve this 
nation ina war? We have had war enough. 
No, sir; we do not propose to involve the na- 
tion in a war; but we do believe that there Is 
such a thing in this world as moral force, and 
we believe that when a Government possess 
ing the moral power of the Government of the 
United States expresses its solemn judgmen' 
that the acts of the Government of Spain are 
contrary to the civilization of the age, that shi 
is outraging the public jadgment of mankind, 
that her arrests and confiscations and murders 
can no longer be tolerated without awakening 
the just indignation of the civilized world, Spa 
dare not and cannot resist such a public ond 
authoritative declaration as this. 

Now, | do not believe that such an utteran' 
would be without its influence, far more poten’ 
than fleets or armies or subsidies. And tu 
man who raises that objection mistakes the 
power and the force of the public sentiment 0! 
mankind. 

Now, I wish to say a word or two about the 
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of the minority of the Committee on 
eign Affairs. They propose simp ly that 
atte i" there shall be no ships fitted out in the 
ted States for European Governments to | 
a .e their colonies on this continent; that 
ore shall be no more ships fitted out here as 
\in fitted some out a few monthsago to coerce | 
er colony of Cuba. That is the great panacea 
sch the y offer to settle this whole question. 
y one who listened to the gentleman from | 
a {Mr. Orr] who spoke so eloquently | 
favor of that report this afternoon would 
ave thought that they had discovered some- | 
jing new that would change entirely our rela- 
ng > arith the Governments of Europe ; that 
heir proposition would be powerful enough to 
roduce the result they say they desire. 

Now, look at it. What is it? That France | 

nd Spe in and England shall no longer come 
this country ¢ and build ships of war with 
shich to coerce their colonies. Now, every- 
ly knows, it has been demonstrated on this 
or over and over again, that ships can be 
jit in England one third cheaper than they 
wu be built here. It would makean English- 
van ora ’renchman laugh to tell him that he | 
hall not come here to build a ship of war, 
when we are proposing to tax the American 
ople in order to enable our builders to com- 
pete with Ingland in the construction of ships. 
What a wonderful discovery they have made, 
to be sure! 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. You com- 
lain that Spain built some here last year. 

Mr. WILKINSON. They were small affairs ; 
neof our big ships could blow the whole thirty 
{them out of the water. | 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. They did | 

not do much harm, then. 
fr. WILKINSON. They did this harm: 
they gave Spain moral support, which has en- 
led her to maintain her authority in Cuba and 
protract the war there. I do not know that 
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he boats themselves did any great harm, except 
they did the United States harm by mak- 
rita party to any such infamy and cruelty 
is exist on that island, such as the President 
declares is against the civilization of the age. 
Now, we cannot afford to let this pass. The 
Government cannot afford to shut its eyes to 
the terrible outrages that are being committed 
that island, within sight of our very shores. 
We cannot say, as said Cain when he was inter- 
rogated, ‘*Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ It is 


power of the nation and the moral support 
hich it can give in favor of these institutions 
which we have attempted to build up in this 
ountry. We have no right to see our fe llow- 
wen trampled in the dust when, by our moral 
: PI ort at least, we can s 

‘solation and cruelty. 

The President says at last what I was sorry 
le said, and I think if this message could be 
recommitted to him it would be somewhat 
unended before it would come back to us. 
lle says in his message : 

r " isstated on what I have reason to regard as 
ood authority that Cuban bonds have been prepared 
i large amount, whose payment is made depend- 

upon the recognition by the United States of 
either Cuban belligerency or independence. The 


ject of making their value thus contingent upon 


the action of this Government is a subject of serious 
rehection,’’ 





ave them from such 


ent 


| saw to-day one of those bonds passing 
around this House, and I understand there has 
veen a Committee or a sub-committee ordered, 
or something of that kind, to inquire into 
the corruption that has existed in this House 
by reason of corrupt use of these bonds: and 
inajority is opposed on the ground that there 
‘ ho revolutionary government in Cuba. Now, 
t is no government in Cuba these 
‘o-called Cuban government bonds are but 4 
If there is no authority or pretended | 





| 
| 
the duty of this Government to exercise the 


- - — as 
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| autl lority to issue them, who could be bribed 
| by them? 


What value would they have more 
than so many pieces of blank paper in any 
contingency if there is no legitim: ate or proper 
government to issue them ? 

lam sorry the atines made any 
to them in his message, because it certainly 
creates the inquiry in the mind, have there 
not been some other influences exerted besides 
those employed by the Cubans? I would like 
to ask the honorable gentleman who has charge 
of this inquiry concerning Cuban bonds if he 
has instituted any inquiry into the amount of 
money the Spanish minister has disbursed in 
order to prevent the recognition of the belli- 
gerency of Cuba. | would like to know whether 
it is in the knowledge of this House how much 
money has been paid out by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in order to influence Congress against 


allusion 


| taking the side of humanity in this question. 


Now, 1 admit that I know nothing ebout this 
matter except from hearsay; but whenever this 
cry of ‘*mad dog!”’ or ‘‘stop thief!’’ is raised 
we may well conclude there is something in 
the background that might be developed if it 
were properly inquired into. 

It has been and is now pretty generally 
believed that Spanish gold has been liberally 
expended in this country to crush out or smother 
the sympathies of the American people in be- 
half of their oppressed countrymen in Cuba. 
Whether this is so or not | cannot say; but one 
thing we all know, and that is, that there have 
been some very sudden and very marvelous 
conversions in favor of Spain in and around this 
Capitol. 

in my action upon this matter I have been 
influenced by the principles which have gov- 
erned me ever since | have had anything 
to do with political affairs. There has been 
but one light which has guided my feet in rela- 
tion to national affairs, the light which guided 
the footsteps of our fathers when they started 
out in the perilous _— ay that led through 
fields of carnage and of blood to the estab- 
lishment of enlightened free Government on 
this continent. And if I can do anything to | 
extend the area of that benign Government, 
and to bring under its protection and influence 
other peoples on this continent, I shail think 
that I have done something for humanity. 

I admit that I believe our institutions to be 
better than any other; and now that the curse | 
of American slavery is wiped out from this 
country, I admit that I cannot help sympathiz- 
ing with any people, particularly on this conti- || 
nent, who are attempting to follow in our foot- | 
steps. J admit that | have a sympathy for the 
Cubans who followed with longing hearts the 
triumphant march of our brave army, with | 
which my honorable friend [Mr. LoGcan] was | 
associated, as it swept down the Mississippi 
river, stretching down to Atlanta and from 
Atlanta to the sea, and from Savannah back 
again to join the grand old army of the Poto- 
mac, wiping out the accursed institution of 
human slavery inits triumphantmarch. Ican || 
but sympathize with our fellow-men in Cuba 
who watched the slow and patient march of 
that grand army; and when they undertake to 
emulate our example, | am surprised that there 
should be here or anywhere an American who, 
believing in American institutions and Ameri- | 
can freedom, does not sympathize with the 
Cubans in their struggle for independence. 

I know they have labored under great disad- 
vantages; I know they have been obliged to 
take to the mountains; I know they have had 
to abandon the sea and the towns of the sea; 
but I would hardly expect a lover of liberty to 
blame them because they took to the mountains 
and there, like some of the Scottish chiefs 0; 
olden times, fought in the clefts of the rocks 
‘or their liberty, against the oppressor of a 
common humanity. lam astonished that such || 
arguments as we have listened to should be j| 


Mr. Linke ) 


rebellion : 


| river, with a view to its improvement 


| ant 


| Camden 


| which would make this river one of 
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brought forward by those who favor the tri 
umphant march of American liberty all over 
this continent. ‘ 

As for me, | do sympathize with the Cubans 
in this struggle; and although the President 
says they are as inhuman as the Spanish au- 
thorities, in any judgment they have been driven 
into their cruelties in self-defe nse; that they 
have been obliged to do just what was recom 
mended by some men in Congress during the 
for it will be remembered we were 
urged to retaliate on the South by treating the 
prisoners we held as they treated ours at Ander 
sonville. 
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,EMARKS OF HON. G. A. FINKELNBURG, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVE 
June 13, 1870, 
| On the bill (II. R. No. 2092) making appropriations 


forthe repair, preservation, ande omp stion of cer 
tain publie works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871. 


Mr. FINKELNBURG. Mr. 


Chairman, 


| there are but two appropriations in this bill 


which may be said to be local to the State ot 
Missouri: one for the survey of St. Louis har- 
bor, and the other for the survey of the Osage 
for nav- 
igation. As to the former the well-known im 

portance of the subject speaks for itself. As 
to the latter I will state that the Osage is the 
largest and most important tributary of the 
Missouri river; itis about three hundred m ites 

long, navigable most of the way, and in its siz 


belongs to the same general grade as the T'en- 


nessee, Illinois, and Minnesota. ‘Though long 
neglected it is destined to become an import 
and necessary link in the great water trans- 
portation system of the Mississippi valley. 

Taking its risein the State of Kansas, it soon 
enters the State of Missouri, and flows through 
one of its most beautiful valleys, a valley noted 
for the depth and fertility of its soil as well as 
its mineral wealth, the latter embracing lead, 
tin, zine, iron, and copper. All these riches 
require nothing but the ordinary means ot 
transportation to develop them and bring 
them tomarket. [venus itis, theten counties 
of my State drained by the waters of this river 
represent a taxable wealth of nearly twenty 
five million dollars, as will appear by the fol 
lowing table based upon the assessment of 
1868: 


ge Be Valuation 
Counties. ‘ f prope rty. 
a $3,404,515 
DINE C7 ncecaianaeciteketrerter ; - 2,515,908 
eh EE Aes eens 1, 0,605 
Henry 1,367,752 
te cet 800,415 
Morgan. , 
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It is estimated that the extent of territory 


| which will bedirectly benefited by the improve 
| ment of this river cannot be less than eighteen 


thousand square miles, or greater than the 


| whole States of Massachusetts and New Hamp 
| shire combined. 
| at the present time by a number of smi 


The Osage river is navigated 


steamers, but obstructions which could be easily 
removed prevent its free navigation and de 
stroy the greatest part of its eminent nesta} 
ness. The obstructions consist principally of 
loose gravel shoals and some rock which can 
be removed at a comparatively small cost by 
the General Government, and the removal o! 
the great 
highways of transportation. 

Che people everywhere demand cheap water 
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transportatior It the great demand of the 
or ressi\ railway tariffs have demon- 

y of longer neglecting the im- 

ment of those magnificent water-courses 


yvhich na 
untry. 


ture has so bountifully blessed 
lhe General Government is 
ug liberal appropriations for this purpose, 


oe 


iwe 


that the Osaveriver shall now come 
its import 


“5h 


for such a share of attention as 
demands 
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VEECH OF HON L. A. SHELDON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 


Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVI 


June 18, 1870, 
I 1}. RK. No. 2092) making appropriations 
lerepai, pr rvation, and completion ol cer- 
public works in rivers and harbors, and for 


purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871. 
Mr. SHELDON, of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 

this billwas primarily reported by the Com- 
Commerce. 


ittee on lt was prepare d mainly 
by a sub-committee, of which I had the honor 
to be a member. The sub-committee was com- 


posed ol 


gentiemen representing nearly every 


ion Where river and harbor improvements 
are Gemanded, Lhe labor Wis arduous and 
ony contisued, and embraced an examiuation 

every interest, and due consideration has 
een given to all information presented. The 
princely les enunciated in the resolutions adopted 
by + House on the motion of the gentleman 


m caikekdena {| Mr. ConGer| guided the con- 
derations which have been given the subject. 
has been the design of the committee to act 
opartially, and to atford the greatest facilities 
having at time due 
o the financial the Gov- 


the same 
situation of 


mr” commerce, 
rard 
ronment, 

in the consideration of an appropriation bill 
the outset with the ques- 
lo economize is one of the 
Administra- 
hon,and of the pariy which placed it in power. 
Prudential management, whether by individ 
contributes to prosperity and 
While this rule should dominate 
and under all circumstances, there 
ure special reasons at this time why it should 
l with unrelenting rigidity. The sac 
ritices of the people during the late rebellion 
ol the t magnitude. Nothing dis- 
losed in the history of nations equals their 
hment togreat principles through: 
out and since the strugyle A pe ople 80 patri- 
and sustained 
without murmur unparatile led losses of treasure 
and blood, ought to be secured against the last 
farthing of unnecessary expenditure. 
y be said, but too much cannot 
moneys and to 
from their burdens. Bat in 
action should be rational. We should 
follow the rules recognized good business 
management. The necessary expenses of the 
nment national debt are to be 
paid out of the resources of the country. A 
burden may be considered with reference to its 
actual and relative weight. An increase of 
trength is equivalent to a reduction of weight. 
\ppropriations made to promote material de- 
velopment, investments which result in more 
than n compensating increase of national wealth, 


we wre confronted al 


tion of economy. 
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will relatively lessen the weight of the public | 


burdens, and may be the wisest economy. This 
seems to be not only the view, but the demand 
of the people, especially in relation to internal 
improvements. This view has been presented 
Senators, Representatives, Governors, com- 
, and by memorials. Upon no subject 
has Cor gress been more earnestly importuned 
than to adopt liberal measures for building up 
», both internal and external. 


DY 


mittees 


ecommerce 


| 


r 


| wrought into fabries. 
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of restriction prevails. There is a demand for 
latitude within which to exercise the 
popular The interposition of the 
economy argumentis answered with the demand 
for greater facilities to create the means with 
which to discharge the obligations of the nation. 

Nor is it wonderiul that the people feel as 
indicated. ‘Though the country is semi-conti- 
nental in extent, population is rapidly i increas- 
ing. Mnough to constitute a great State is being 
added each year. Wants have increased with 
the development of supply. Each section has 
some special production which finds demand in 
others. This fact necessitates a supply of means 
to carry On an immense internal trade. 
commodities exported are very largely produced 
in the interior and are borne to the sea-board 
for shipment to foreign countries. Though our 


ore 


energies. 


The | 
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| fore, in the matter of foreign comm: 


| and from the sea-board ports of the Atlan 


; thirds 


people are not nomadic, they are by no means || 


‘Trade and travel are now so im- 
mense and so rapidly on the increase that the 
question of transportation has assumed an 
importance which cannot be ignored. The 
demands of the people are for quick time and 
cheap freights. MKnecouragement to ign 
commerce is essential, but less so than aid to 
internal. ‘The latter facilitates the supply of 
wants to a greater extent than the former, 
Internal lines of transportation are tributa- 
ries indispensable to international trade. Pro- 
ducers and consumers are equally interested, 
While in every part of the country a liberal 
policy would be beneficiai, the more urgent 
eo exists for avenues of transportation 
between the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi 
valley. 

‘The existence of an abundance of coal and 
of valuable ores in many portions of the coun 
try lying east of the Appalachian mountains, 
together with extensive water-power in other 
portions. have suggested the idea that the States 
of the Atlantic slope are more adapted to manu- 
facturing than to agriculture. ‘Lhe climate and 
soil of a large part of this section being less 
favorable to the latter than in other parts of 
the country, it is but natural that the people 
have largely engaged in manufacturing ocea- 
pations. The alluvial lands of the Mississippi 


Stationary. 


fore 


valley gave early proofs that the intermontane | 


region was best adapted to the production of 
food for mankind, and of raw materials to be 
The discoveries 
and ores in the interior States, and the exten- 
sive application of steam-power have largely 
deprived the eastern States of their advantages, 
yet the greater age of those States, giving them 
a denser population, more capital, and better 
organization, will sustain them for a long time 
to come in their monopoly as a manutactur- 
ing people. Besides, those States have the 
advantage of proximity to the Atlantic ocean, 
and consequently the control of imported raw 
materials. 

The valley States will always find it most 
profitable to pursue agricultural industries. It 
may be calculated with tolerable certainty that 
in future, as in the past, the Kast will manufac- 
ture for the West, and that the West will fur- 
nish much of the food and raw materials to the 
Kast. Whatever else may happen, the valley 
ot the Mississippi will ever be the great pro- 
ducing region of the continent. Her fields of 
golden grain and snowy cotton, her numerous 
herds of cattle and sheep, will place in her 


| hands ascepter of which she cannot be deprived, 
_and when her crops shall fail and her herds 


| remotest hearthstone of the nation. 


A sense || 


perish the withering effect will be felt at the 
Naturally, 
then, the exchange of commodities between 
the people of the interior and of the Atlantic 
coast will in future extend beyond the reach of 
present calculation. That some idea of its 
magnitude may be cequired, let us examine into 
some of the principal items entering into this 
internal traffic. 

In the year 1869 the imports from fovea El 


of coal | 





| ments of the products of the West. It w 
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countries amounted $413,000,000 

exports, exclusive of coin and bullion, , 

gated $371,000,000. The pe ople inhabitin as ih 
country between the Ap palachian and R re 
mountains, from the best sourees of jn{ am 
tio! My consumed 31 50,000,609 of the im . 
ane furnished $250,000,090 of the prody 
exported, exclusive of coin and mane Dh 


Lo 


aye 


ce ii 
products, goods, wares, and merchandise 
the value of $400,000,000 were transpor: 
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Gulf of Mexico. More 
of all the imporis having been rece 
at the ports on the Atiantic north of the 

of the Potomac. li ts estimated that at leas 
$200,000,000 of manufactured articles ar 
nually supplied to the valley by the easte 
States, all of which are paid for by the sg} 


ocean and Lhan ty 


iy 


Mou 
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be entirely within bounds to say that produ 


goods, wares, and mer ‘chandise of the va 
31,000,000,000 annualiy cross the line des 
nated by the mountain range which divides t! 
Mississippi valley from the Atlantic slope 

Iu 1868 eight hundred and fifty million b a 
els of corn were produced in the United States, 
and two hundred and fifiy million bushels 
wheat. Deducting the ex ported 
and adding the amounts imported from th 
Canadas and elsewhere, the average consump 
tion annually per capita of corn was twent 
bushels, and ot wheat five bushels. New Ear 
land raises wheat sufficient to supply her pe 

ple but three weels of the year, New York but 
vi months, New Jersey always, and Pen 
sylvania generally experiences deficienci: 
is undoubtedly true that the same pr -oport 
is not consumed where there is a deficient pr 


0 


quantities 


| duction as where there is alarge surplus. b 


upon the most liberal calculation, the six New 


England States, New York, and New Jers 
must obtain from the West eighty milli 


bushels of corn and thirty million bushels 
wheat annually with their present populati 
Other States lying south of those named ; 
east of the mountains receive considerab 
quantities of cereals from the Mississippi valley 
The cotton crop of 1869 is estimated at tw 
million seven hundred thousand bales. 0: 


| million five hundred thousand bales, it is s 





| and the overwhelming monopoly of 1 


posed, were raised in the Mississippi vall y 
nearly all of which is transported to the eas 
ern States and Europe to be made into fabr 


| and returned in considerable quantities to be 
| consumed. 


New Orleans alone, by the tim 
the present commercial year c ‘loses, will a 
received one million one hundred thot 
bales, or enough to laden one Seadied's aut 
fifty ships of two thousand tons burden. 

it must be remembered that this commere: 
so largely supplied by production and consum; 
tion in the interior States, must find means of 
transportation at the present time over six ra 
way lines, the channel of the lakes, and Er 

canal, which is closed by ice for five month: 
of the year, and by the channel of the Missis: 
sippi river and the sea, which is never closed 
b’ any insuperable obstruction. It must | 


| remembered, too, that forty million active pe 


ple demand an amount of passenger transpor 
ation impossible to estimate. It would not be 
surprising if the existing thoroughfares shoud 
become overburdened with the volume of hu: 
man and material freight, if prodacers and cou ot 


na 


sumers were groaning under exorbitant charg’: 
railro 40 
corporations. A little study of the physi 
conformation will show us that relief from lig 


| rates cannot be derived from the cogstrnet 


of overland thoroughfares. The people c! 
central basin find themselves confronted with 
a lofty range of mountains extending neal 
the whole distance from the Gulf to the lakes 
| Few gaps exist through which it is practicabie 
to construct railways. 
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, therefore, that the country from || 


\| 
ty W will be driven to develop every means | 


ter transport tion as population and pro- 
onsinerease. Whether ornotnecessity will, 
est must compel this. Even now, under 
ie disadvantages arising from hinderances 
can easily be removed, corn can be sup- 
dt o the p eople of the Atlantic cities by the 

1e Mississippi rive r and sea tence nts per 
cheaper than by any other route, and 
fifteen cents per bushel, and flourtwe nty- 
nts per barrel; and this, too, 
tas high up as Keokuk, and within a con- 
cderable distance eastward of the river. 
oat water channel and tributaries have sev- 
teen thous: and miles of steam navigation, and 
send into sixteen States and several of the 
‘erritories. When the improvements already 
progress at the Des Moines and Rock Island 
apids and the Louisville and Portland canal 
are completed they will be permanent works, 
requiring trifling appropriations to keep them 
re pair. 


ntinual and unobstructed navigation. 
One other obstruction remains to be consid- 
. ‘That is the bar at the mouth of the Mis- 
sioul river. It is an obstruction created by 
ie deposit of the sediment carried along with 
current until the waters of the river and the 
ifcome incontact. This deposit is perpetual. 
fhe natural force of the current is insuflicient 


ear the sediment beyond the point of con- | 


Artificial force is required to remove it. 

\: is now believed that the expenditure of a 
w hundred thousand dollars annually will be 
Jicient to deepen and widen the channel to 
wcommodate all ships which will be likely to 
ngage iu the carrying trade. When this is done 
ay freights, one of the greatest wants of the 
es, will be secured; celerity sufficient for 
practical purposes will also be attained. 
‘ation of steam power has become so gen- 

hat difference in time of transit for heavy 


nd bulky freights will not be an essential desid- 
tum. 


\‘or trade between the interior and the East | 


The 


| 


YDIX TO THE 


from any | 


This |] 





advantages of the river route have been | 


iOWn, 
‘ich enhance its importance to the North 


t 


‘est. Lhe people of the Gulf States raise 
reals largely inadequate for their own sup- 


| 
When the lands bordering on the river | 


siall have become protected from overflow the 
‘oduction of the great staples, cotton and 
sugar, will engage larger numbers of people, 
who will demand proportionately larger quan- 
ies of breadstuffs ; so they will furnish more 
{the raw material and consume more of mer- 
cuandise which enter into foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. ‘The cereal-producing States 
annot, as a rule, rely upon European nations 
tora market. After supplying the Hast the 
people of the Northwest must look to the South 
‘and beyond our own country. ‘Trade with 
» West Indies, Mexico, and the northern 
tates of South America should be cultivated 
and developed. These countries will absorb 
our Surplus wheat and corn, and give us in lieu 
rel the necessaries of life, the luxuries, 
ind the gold and silver which they produce. 
the republic of Mexico has a foreign com- 
nerce amounting annually to between fifty 


a sixty million dollars. 
States 


“Tt 


controls less than one tenth. 
shameful that distant nations control this trade 


which lies so near us. New Orleans, the com- | 


inercial emporium of the Southwest, is but 
‘hree or four days’ sail from the principal sea- 
port and commercial cities of Mexico. It ap- 


‘ars to be true that we have neglected to open | 
u rafig with nations who most demand the pro 
‘ucts with which we are surcharged, and which 


ie i us in exchange that which we most | 
hee 


But the time is at hand when this folly 





But there are other considerations | 


Of this the United 
It seems | 





| the West and Southwest. 


CONGRE 


lndepende yuce of Cuba—Mr. 


( foburn. 


or neglect will cease. With the improvement 
of the mouth of the Mississippi river to the 
extent named importations from foreign coun- 
tries will be transported by way of the river to 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis, St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati, for all the people 
in the Mississippi valley. The products des- 
tined for exportation will in like manner be 
transported over the same route. 

Hitherto the Government has neglected the 
development of commercial facilities for the 
Mississippi valley. The former illiberal con- 
struction of the Constitution confining appro- 
priations to salt water, and the absence of suf- 
ficient political power in the valley States, 
have in the past been the cause of this neglect. 
This is the first bill that has done justice to 
Sectional partiality 
should never prevail in legislation of any char- 
acter, especially in relation to expenditures 
for internal improvements. Inthe future the 


|| people of the Mississippi valley will be abun- 
Then from Pittsburg and St. Paul 
;the mouth of the Mississippi there will be | 


dantly able to secure to themsclves their just 
proportion. The moneys expended upon the 
Mississippi river and tributaries will bless the 


| country with greater returns in the way of de- 
| veloping resources than any hitherto appropri- 


/ ated by C 





and progress of other nations. 


Congress. 

General Sherman is reported to have said 
that the power in possession of the Mississippi 
river could control the continent. When we 
contemplate the vast territory lying between the 
mountains, with a population already numer- 
ically imperial, with a varied climate and fer- 
tile soil, we are compelled to recognize it as 
the granary of the western hemisphere and 
the seat of power of the nation. 


Independence of Cuba. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN 


OF INDIANA, 

Ix tHE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 16, 1870, 

On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 329) in relation to 
the contest between the people of Cuba and the 
Government of Spain. 

Mr. COBURN. Mr. Speaker, to fix rightly 
our line of duty in this controversy in relation 
to the policy to be pursued by the Government 
as to the hostilities in Cuba, we should first 
look to our own national attitude. Surely it 
is not that of en aggressive, grasping, arro- 
gant people, but rather that of a peacemaker, 
a mediator, an exemplar of national good be- 
havior. Irom our lofty position we can look 
kindly and calmly upon the struggles of other 
people, and, avoiding any complications with 
them, give to those who merit justly our sym- 
pathy the encouragement due the friends of 


COBURN, 


| humanity. 


This moment we are doing what no nation 
ever did before, and what no other nation does 
now. We afford an asylum and free citizen- 
ship to the oppressed of all nations. We in- 
vite them to our free schools, to tue exercise 
of free speech, to handle a free press, to enjoy 
a free religion. We are literally a grand asy- 
lum for all the downtrodden and unfortunate 
children of earth. We are not buccaneers, 
not filibusters, not knights errant. 

When we set the example of free govern- 
ment and ample protection to our own people 
we have done enough, and if we do more it is 
but gratuitous benevolence. It is the mission 
of our Government to hold up to all men the 
light of justice, freedom, security, and peace 
within our own borders. This is done more 
successfully and better thus than if by a thou- 
sand conflicts of arms we secure the welfare 
The success- 


|| ful experiment made here and now insures to 
'| all men for all time the hope, the possibility, 
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the model, the guide to liberal constitutions of 
government. No nation but ours has done 
that. 

We want no wars for glory or conquest. 
We want no annexation, purchase, or seizure 
of territory. We have room enough. The 
adjoining countries, the islands of the-Gulf 
and the sea, are all ours at any moment we 
want them. Long before we want them they 
will be knocking at the door asking admission, 
asking a share in our inheritance, asking the 
benefits of our commerce, our national system, 
our freedom, our progress, our ideas, our pol- 
ities, our laws, and our religion. We need 
not ‘buy any territory. Canada, Cuba, San 
Domingo, Mexico, Central America, all will 
gravitate toward us and attach themselves to 
us, soon to be the great overshadowing nation 
of the continent and of the world. It is the 
advantage of other peoples to become part of 
our own, not any to us to acquire their terri- 
tory or incorporate them as citizens. Popula 
tions of diverse languages, nationalities, tastes, 
sympathies, and races, are an element of weak 
ness in a great republic. 

We need fear no foreign intervention, no 
establishment of monarchies on our continent, 
no rooting of despotic power in our neighbor 
ing States; thereitis but a tenant by sufferance, 
soon to receive notice to quit. The spirit of 
territorial aggrandizement should not influence 
us or hurry us into any measures to bring about 
that prematurely which destiny has carved out 
for our people. Let us wait till the fruit is 


ripe. Let us wait till it falls in our lap. 
The Cubans are struggling for freedom. We 
ardently hope they may be successful. We 


hope to see tyranny overthrown everywhere. 
We detest Spanish despotism, and pray for its 
downfall. 

What, then, is the condition of this strife in 
Cuba? This question must be answered before 
we are ready to declare what we ought to do as 
a nation, if we take any positive steps. As to 
the number of insurgents, there is the greatest 
difference in the estimate; some count them 
at hundreds, some atthousands. No authority, 
official or unofficial, has been found that is at 
all reliable on this point. As to the organiza 
tion of the forces in arms against Spain, the 
statements are equally indefinite. Have they 
an army, or are the forces mere scatter ing dis 
affected partisans and guerrillas? Are the 
troops armed? If so, with what, and how 
many? Have they ammunition or ordnance 
stores? Have they commissary and quarter 
master’s stores? Have they any supplies? If 
so, what and where are they? Have they 
any camps or positions, any fortifications, any 
strongholds they pretend to possess? Have 
they a civil government, organization, laws, a 
constitution, a legislative body, courts, civil 


| officers, or, indeed, any of the form and sub 


stance of national existence and power? All 
is indefinite, uncertain, doubtful, the sport 
and plaything of flying and deceitful rumor. 
We know there is an insurrection; we know 
certain Cubans are defying Spanish authority ; 
we know that there are hostilities ; we know bar 
harities and atrocities are perpetrated, abom 
inable in the eyes of civilized man, by both 
parties. We know that Spanish rule is deeply 
detested by many thousand Cubans. We do 
not know that they have a government, a civi! 
organization, an army, or a military organiza 
tion worthy the name. 

There is not enough known definitely to jus 
tify our interference, our accordance to them 
of belligerent rights, our declaration of neu 
trality as between the insurgents and Spain. 

In view of these facts the Committee on I'or 
eign Affairs recommend the following joint 
resolution : 


Resolved by the Senateand Mouse of Representative 1 
of the United Statea of Amerieu in Congress assembiad, 











ri the President of the United States be, and 
tud instructed to declare and 

partial neutrality on the part 

mentoftthe United States in the contest 
‘ between the people ot Cuba and the 

ent of the kingdom of Spain. 

{ l it further reaol = Tha pro 
of the statute approved 2 t tail, 1818, 

i‘‘An act in addition tothe act for the pun 

{ certain crimes against the United States, 


peal the acts therein mentioned,” shall be 

dto apply equally to each of the parties in 

Kisting contest between the peopleof Cuba and 
ernment of Spain. 


And be it further reaalved, That the Pres- 

tis hereby authorized and requested to remon- 
ainst the barbarous manner in which the 

Gaba has been conducted, and, if be shall 

it pe lient,! »solicit the coéperation of other 
Governmentsin euch measures ashe may deem neces- 


uy to ure from both contending parties an ob 
vance of the laws of war recognized by all civil- 
in 
| recog 1 existing war in Cuba as 
inderstood in its regular signification, 
mere insurrection, not a mere condition 
al oO awry on the part of rebels, not mere 
lit but aw in ils true sense; and as 
ne uy equence the declaration of 
y ¢ our part in the contest. And 
lorcement of the neuts sality act of 1818, 
] d ned to prevent the entrance of 
‘ into the military service, the fitting 
out med expeditions, and the assistance 
i iy of belligerents with whom we are 
t peace, he last clause of the resolutions 
protests against the inhuman manner in which 
the war |] been eonducted, 
Qn the other hand the minority of the com- 


in upon the | issage of the following 





Re dttenacted by the Nenate and Tlouse of Representa- 
five the United States of Americain Congress assem- 
ed, ‘That if any person shall, within the limits of 
United States, fit out, arm, or equip, or attempt 

if, arm, or equip, or procure to be fitted out, 

!, or equipped, or shall knowingly be concerned 

u the fitting out, arming, or equipping of any ship 
l, with intent that such ship or vessel shall 
mployed in the service of any European prince 
orthe marpee of subduing American colo- 

nists ming inde endence, or shall issue ordeliver 
pta1 ni witbintl ic te rite ry oithe United States 

or vessel, with the intent that she may 

loved as aforesaid, every person so offending 

li be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon convic- 


hall belined in any sum not exceeding 


i ‘ i 
i be imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
»yea ior less than six months; and every such 
ip or ve |, with her tackle, apparel and furni- 
re ther with all material S. arnas, umMMUnition, 
l stores, which may hi: been procured for the 
yaildin vd « juipment the re of. shall be forfeited, 
one halt to the use of the informer, and the other 
haikto th nited State 


{ 

tnd be it further enacted, That in every 
on hip or vessel shall be fitted out, armed, 
or equipped, or attempted to be fitted out, armed, or 
equipped, contrary to the provisions of this act, ii 
hall be lawful forthe President of the United States, 
orsuch person as he shall have empowered for that 
purpose, to employ the land or naval forces, or the 





litin of the United States, or any pert thereof, for 
the purpose of taking possession o and detain ing 
inv such ship or vessel, 

sec. 3, And be at Surther enacted, That the pro- 
Visions of the act approved April 20, 1818, entitled 

An act in addition to the act for the punishment 


i certain crimes against the United States, and to 
repeal the acts therein mentioned,’’ shall be held to 
pply and be in force as to all attempts of Ameri- 
n colonies, or parts thereof, to assert their inde- 
pendence and the words “colonies, districts, or 
peoples ’ in 


imelude all such American colonists claiming inde- | 
ndenee, as deseribed in the first section of this act. 

In the language of the minority— 

‘The policy suggested will preventE uropean Goy- 
ernments from obtaining hereafter in the United 
“tates nr armaments or munitions of war for the 
purpose {suppressing insurrections in American col- 


onies, Which the law now forbids to be sold to the 
insurgents thems Ives, thus putting the parent coun- 
try and the insurgents on terms of precise equality 


in that respect. 


Is not this enough for us to do at present? 
Does not this prevent the Spaniards from ob- 
taining outfits, supplies, munitions of war, or 
aid of any kind whatever? is not this all that 


the Cubans _— desire? This locks up our 


ports to Spain as to war material and armed 
expe ditions ; “ithe could do so more effect- 
ually. 


such act shall be held to apply to and | 


APPENDIX 


Live i and Harhor 


| ing hostilitie 


TO THE CONGRES 


Appi opi LatiONS 


What, then? Shall we add the resolution 
of protest against the barbarities perpetrated ? 
Chis protest has already been made and re- 
peated by our Government. ‘The President, 
in his recent message, Says: 

‘Most emphatic remonstrance has been presented 
against the manner in which the strife is conducted, 
and against the reckless disregard of human life, the 


wanton destruction of material wealth, and thecruel 
disregard of the established rules of civiized war- 
fare.’’ 


What la ge could express more expli- 
citly our desires in this regard? We, too, may 
join in the protest; we, too, may emphatically 
denounce the ferocity and cruelty exhibited by 
the combatants. The people may well unite 
with the President in this protest. 

The whole case may be thus summed up: 
the committee declare 
anda war; 


nguage 


the minority declare there are exist- 
, Saying nothing of the existence 
of the Cuban nation fa war. The majority 
on their basis claim a declaration of neutral- 


oro 


ity and recognition ot Semaween rights. The 
minority declare that European Governments 
shall not procure supple s here to put dewn 


ssuch as the Cubans. Wither 
The latter 


revolting colonist 
proposition closes the door to Spain. 
treats with facts nakedly without the theory 
of an existing nation and war, and leaves the 
question of barbarities to executive remon- 
strance. I prefer the proposition of the minor- 
ity, as being equally beneficial to the Cubans 
and avoiding any complication with Spain, as 
a prudent, safe, and wise course of action, dic- 
tated by a patriotic desire for peace. 

We 
monarchy; no affection, or even the coldest 
regard, for that ancient and ruthless despotism. 
We would rejoice in the overthrow of that 
nation, as one of the types of the most abom- 

oppression yet devised by man. We 
see it go down forever, to; other with all 
‘ barbarism, cruelty, and slavery; but 
we cannot embark upon the wild, mad, bisoay 
ocean of intervention and foreign war. 
people of Cuba, like all other people, must 
themselves. 

Every blow that is struck for the rights and for 
the freedom of man finds a thrilling r response 
in millions of bosoms all over this land.  M: ay 
God speed them to an early triumph, is the 


inable « 
would ; 


forms of 


free 


there is a Cuban nation | 


The 


universal feeling; but they must come out by 


their own efforts from the house of bondage. 
We are not authorized or 
liberate men in other lands, except by the power 


commissioned to | 


SIONAL GLOBE. 


Packari i. 


have no sympathy with the Spanish |; 


| recommended by the Engineer 


| year 


of our example and by the moral sway of our | 


free principles. There is no other salvation 
for the races of men who have neglected their 
rights and forgotten their manhood, till tyrants 
have bound them, but their own exertions and 
their own sacrifices. No other atonement is 
known under Heaven for such men but their 
own toil, tears, and blood. ‘This is history; 
this is God’s law. 

When Cuba has put her house in order; 
when her people have crystallized into some 


political form; when, by her own efforts, she | 


can show an organization civil and military, or | 


either, what people so ready to hold out the 
friendly hand as we? But we, asa nation, have 
no false sympathy, no maudlin devotion to im- 
mature efforts toward insurrection, no sickly 


sentimentalism in regard to men who cannot | 


raise revolt and outlawry to the dignity of rebel- 
lionand civilwar. Asindividuals we may mourn 
over the wrongs and misfortunes of Cuba, but 
as a nation we can only deal with organized 
powers with responsible heads. Here stands 
the Administration ; here stands the President ; 
here stand the people on an immutable rock. 
A regard for the commercial interests, for the 
general welfare, and public peace demands that 
we stand in this position. When that unhappy 


people have a civil and military organization, 
a power to be treated with, a responsible Exec- 





| via La Fayette, to New Albany, and fi 


utive, and an armed milit; iry force then 
till the *n, can we hold them to be belliver 2 
and proclaim our neutrality. fae 


andr 


River and Harbor Appropriations. 


LION. 

V INDIANA, 

Hovuskt or Represayrarry; 
Pid 15, 1870, 


On the bill UL. R. No riatins 
for the repair, preservation, and completic : 


REMARKS OF 


PACKARD. 


THE 


0. 2092) making appr: pr 


r hon 
certain public works on rivers and harbors und { 
other purposes, for the year ending June 3) 1s 


Mr. PACKARD. Mr. 


’ ® . 
Chairman, for 4 


' purpose of submitting to the committee wi 


| wish to say | move to strike out the last yw, 
in the thirtieth line. 

Iw the examination of this bill I observe tj 
the appropriations for harbors in the § 
Michigan amount to $363,000 ; 
of Wisconsin, $167,500; for those of Ohjo 
$86,000; for those of New York, . 
and for the benefit of Illinois, $200,000, {, 
diana is allowed the meagre sum of $25.09 
[ am not going to complain of the Commit 
on Commerce. It has done its work well ; 
carefully, and I shall not now ask that ace 
be any increase in the amount allowed by the 
committee to the harbor at Michigan C CG ity. | 
thank its members for this amount, an 
glad to see that it meets no op position f 
any source. 

What I wish especially to impress on the 
Committee of the Whole is this, and I do it {v, 
the purpose of utilizing my remarks hereaft; 
that Mic higan City isa point where the wh 
lake s! tipping ~ iperatively requires that th 
should bea harbor of refuge, as has been 
Bure: 
local commerce of that pla ce IS re spidly in incre 
ing, the number of vessels arriving and de 
ing in the year 1869 being nearly double 
number of those which arrived and de epar 
in the year 1868. ‘The imports for May of this 
were three million three hundred a: 
ninety-one thousand feet of lumber, three m 
lion two hundred and seventy-five thousani 
shingles, two million five hundred and twenty 
two thousand laths, fifteen hundred tons of iro: 
ore, and twelve hundred and fifty-two barre! 
of salt. The commerce of this year will proba- 
bly double that of last. It is connected with 
the entire State, from north to south, by th 
Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago railroad, 
rom La 
Fayette by other railroads via Indianapolis to 
Jeffersonville. 


tate of 


for the harbors 


$225.00 ) 


The Michigan Central railrood 


| passes through the place giving an outlet to 
| Detroit and other places connecting by 


| still other connections with leading 


with the Michigan Central railroad. 
Another road is now in process of constru( 
tion to La Porte, thirteen miles distant, to be 
completed in three months, which will give 


eastern 


| routes and with the Ohio river via Indianap: 


| certain increase. 


lis. The lines mentioned pass through some 
of the richest portions of the State, and wil! 
serve to bring Indiana coal and Lake Supe riot 
iron ore near together. ‘Thus the inside har 
bor, now inadequate to meet the wants of com- 
merce, will soon be crowded still more by its 


But the general lake com: 


| merce will suffer more than the local commerce 


| tection to shipping. 


with insufficient facilities at this place for pr 
The commerce of the 
lakes is estimated at the value of $500,000,000. 
Many times during the prevalence of norther!y 
and northwesterly storms the present harbo! 
has been filled with vessels putting in for 
refuge. Without a harbor they must all hav 


gone ashoreand beena total loss. Situate ] 
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che head of the lake, vessels readily enter here. 


But they need room and call loudly fora harbor 


f refuge. 


giver and Harbor Appropriations. 


spEECH OF HON. ALFRED E. 

ALABAMA, 

i: Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 18, 1870 


BUCK, 


OF 


he bill(H.R.N 
repair, preservation, and completion of certain 
»yblic works in rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871. 
_ BUCK. Mr. Chairman, a Grecian phi- 
fie once most wisely said that he had 
“ often regretted having spoken, never having 
kept sile ont.’’ Until now I have certainly been 
n the safe side, believing, although no philos- 
opher, that as a new member of this House I 
should say little, and only when I had some- 
thing to say, and not because I wished to speak. 
The subject of river and harbor improve- 


vent, sir, has been discussed, and money has | 


en voted year after year by Congress after 
Congress for the past thirty years for such im- 
rovements. The ablest men of the country 
lo ng ago discussed the theory and settled the 
policy of the Government upon this subject. 
No new light could I hope to give upon the 
general topic. But, coming as | do from the 
‘Queen City of the Gulf,’’ and representing 
as | do great commercial as well as agricul- 
tural interests, feeling a vital interest in the bill 
now under consideration, I am constrained to 
speak in behalf of my people, and to put in the 
laims of my section upon the General Gov- 
ernment for aid to its rivers and harbors. 
In the bill before us I find the State of 
Michigan has nineteen harbors and rivers to 
improved by expenditure of the aggregate 
sum, as recommended, of $363,000; 
sin, eight rivers and harbors, at an ‘aggregate 
of $167,000; Maine, seven rivers and harbors, 
at $80,000. I will not instance further. But, 
sir, of the $8,830,000 to be appropriated by 
this bill directly for improvement of rivers and 
harbors, not including surveys to be made, the 
Gulf States get only $325,000 upon their whole 
coast. ‘l’o that add for Wilmington harbor, in 
De laware, $15, 000, and you have the sum total 
of ap propriations for our entire southern, At- 
autic, and Gulf coast, from New York to the 
Rio Grande! I do not complain that any 
States get more than they ought; but I do say, 
sir, that if Alabama and Georgia had each a 
member on the sub-committee of three to draft 
this bill, as had Michigan and Wisconsin, I 
think Savannah and Mobile would not have 
suffered in comparison with those States. Why, 
sit, have any of the nineteen rivers and harbors 
i Michigan, or the eight of Wisconsin, any 
more claim upon the Government than has the 
harborof Mobile? Isit because we have been 
so long out of the Union, now admitted, we 


are On an unequal footing with other States, 
and are to have no material aid which is so || 


Yo. 2092) ma kine appropriations for | 


Wiscon- | 





ye nerously granted to other portions of the | 


Union? Since the war harbor and river appro- 


priations have been made, in the aggregate, of 

314,711,889, including the amount in this bill, 
of which Alabama, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Texas got noth- 
ing v. 
of the Mississippi, had $389,820! 

Now, sir, from 1824 to the present time the 
appropriaions for the Gulf of Mexico herve 
always been small and meager as compared 
with those for the Atlantic harbors and the in- 
land bays and rivers. ‘I'o- day, sir, | admit 
your committee report for the improvement ot 
the mouth of the Mississippi river the sum of 


$300, 000; for the harbor of Galveston, Texas, | 


25 000!" 


41st Cone, 2p Sess. —No. 32. 


Louisiana, for improvement at the mouth | 
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\| z aii ’ 
| gentleman from Louisiana, [ Mr. SHeLpon, | 


one of that sub-committee to which I have 


| referred, and the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 


Ciark] is also on the Committee on Com- 
merce; for they have done nobly for their States. 
But alas for Alabama! alas for Mobile bay 
and harbor, where sits the pride of the Gulf, a 


| commercial city of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
| possessed of a harbor which has flowing into it 


hundred miles, and the Tombigbee, t three hun- 
dred miles! This prosperous city, with its rail- 
roads, built and constructing, that radiate and 
penetrate the Atlantic States on the east, the 


| great valley of the Mississippi on the northwest, 











striking the river of rivers near its junction 
with the Ohio, and Louisiana and Texas in the 
southwest! Alas for the commercial trade of 
the Gulf! Not one dollar do I see for this 
harbor. 


for other improvements. Especially would I 


‘| recommend the liberality of your committee 


toward Louisiana and ‘l'exas; but, I do 


sir, 


I do not complain of appropriations | 


} 
| 


object to your committee failing to do simple | 


justice, under cover of the technical objection 


that no recent survey warrantsit. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Concer] of the 
special committee to make up and report this 


bill complacently declares in his able speech | 


of to-day: 


**T will not presume to say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
committee has made the best or most advantageous 
distribution of the limited amount of moneys which 


the present financial condition of the country will | 


suffer to be appropriated at this time from the 'Treas- 
ury for the protection and extension of our vast 
ocean and inland commerce and navigation, but I 


assist in forming the judgment and arriving at con- 
clusions, the committee have conscientiously endeay- 
ored to secure; and they submit the result of their 
best endeavor to the House and the country.” 

Now, sir, let us look at a few facts and see 
if the ‘‘ best and most advantageous distribu- 
tion of the limited amount of moneys which 
the present financial condition of the country 
will suffer to be appropriated ’’ has been made; 
and let us see if this is the case when we appre- 
ciate what Mobile harbor is and what it is to 
become. This harbor is a broad expanse of 
water ten miles in width, with a depth, at low 
water, of only eight feet in the ship-channel, 
and of twenty-five milesin length. This want 
of depth is due in part to débris of the large 
rivers pouring in, partly to bars of solid clay, 
and partly to obstructions placed in the channel 
asa means of defense to the city during the 
rebellion. ‘This bay only requires a moderate 
expenditure to give a depth of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet as a permanent channel. The 
following statement from the harbor commis- 
sioners, in 1861, is worthy of attention here. 
They say: 

‘The mass of information thus obtained having 
been collated and reduced to maps and tables in the 
Coast Survey officeat Washington, the whole subject 
was referred by permission of the General Govern- 
ment to an advisory council of United States com- 
missioners, consisting of Professor A. D. Bache, Su- 
perintendent United States Coast Survey, General 


J. G. Totten, chief United States engineer corps, and 
Commander C. H. Davis, superintendent Inited 


| will say that whatever information and knowledge | 
could be acquired by zeal, industry, and patience to | 


| of the United States Coast Survey by 





States Nautical Almanac, gentlemen who are recog- | 
nized as the highest scientific authority in matters || 


of this nature. 
States commissioners arrived after a thorough exam- 
ination and discussion of all the questions involved, 
in which they were assisted by the engineer of the 
Mobile harbor board, detailed for that purpose, ex- 
ceed the expectations of the most sanguine friends 
of the improvement. It is shown that not only is the 
execution of the work comparatively easy, but its 


preservation in order when completed is ‘satanled 


with but small expense. ‘The report contains asum- 
mary and review of all the facts ascert: uined under 
the instructions of the Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, 
channel, and recommends dredging as the cheapest 
and speediest method of operation. 
sioners, therefore, are enabled to lay before the pub- 
lic the following results of their labors for the past 
year: 

**1. The contemplated improvement by the exca- 


And | am glad that my friend, the |! vation of a channel, twenty-three miles in length, 


The conclusions at which the United | 


traces the line éf the proposed | 
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three hundred feet wide, and fifteen feet deep, has 
been proved to be not only feasible, but comparatively 
easy of execution. 

“2. A thorough survey of the rivers and bay with 
a view to the e ontemplated improvement, has been 
executed under the direction of the Superintendent 
able naval 
officers and mathematicians: all the information 
bearing upon the subject has been collected, system- 
atized by the most distinguished engineering author 


| ities in the country, and made available in the shape 


| 7 7 5 }} OL Maps, 
two great rivers—the Alabama, navigable six |! 


tracings, tables, charts, &e. 

‘3. Lt has been ascertained that the channel above 
described can be completed in from two to two and 
ahalfyears from thetime ofcommencing excavations, 
and at an expense largely within the amount con- 
templated by the act authorizing the improvement,” 

Again, from the same report I read as to the 
point of the necessity of this work to the trade 
already established : 

**The expense oflighterage consequent on the shal 
lowness of the Bay of Mobile, owing to which all 
vessels but those of very inconsiderable draught are 
compelled to discharge and load at over twenty miles 
from the wharves of the city, has long been felt as an 
onerous burden, not only on the eommerce of Mobile, 
but on the productive wealth of the whole State. 
This expense amounts to thirty cents on every bale 
of cotton, and in the aggregate, calculating import 
as well as exports, is estimated at not less than $350,000 
per annum, trom two thirds to three fourths of which 
would be annually saved by a channel permitting 
vessels drawing fifteen feet water to take and dis 
charge their cargoes at the wharves of the city.” 

Now, sir, notwithsts sage the great need of 
this improvement here already shown; not 
withstanding I have presented petitions and 
urged an appropriation for this harbor; not- 
withstanding I haveasked to be heard at length 
before your committee in behalf ofan appropri 
ation, | have been met only with the response, 
‘‘impossible,’’ because ofa rule shutting out all 
cases were no recommendation for appropria- 
tion was found in report of chief of engineers. 
But, sir, this improvement of Mobile Bay and 
harbor is not alone in the interests of Mobile 
and of my constituents. Nature has given the 
State of Alabama in its exhaustless, and | 
might almost say limitless, coal measures and 
its enormous area and depth of beds of iron 
ore, unsurpassed in quality and yield, and that, 
too, within easy access, that which is soon to 


| make this harbor the great coal depot of the 


Gulf; and to-day an air-line road is under con- 
tract that is to penetrate the heart of this great 
mineral wealth of the State. Within a few years 
the iron and coal trade alone will double, nay, 
quadruple, the commercial trade of the city. 
‘The valley of the upper Mississippi,too, is vitally 
concerned in this work of improvement. St. 
Louis and Chicago are directly connected by 
rail with Mobile. The former is six hundred and 
sixty-seven miles, and the latter eight hundred 
and fifty-seven miles distant, while from New 
York Chicago is nine hundred and seventy 
miles, and St. Louis more than one thousand 
miles. 

And, sir, who shall now say that Mobile is 
not to compete with New York for the trade 
of Chicago and the great West in imported 


| goods; not only the imports from the West 


The commis- 


Indies and South Ame rica, which are now large, 
but from E urope as well. ‘To-day her coffee 
trade with St. Louis is not insignificant, and 
her imports are increasing. The superintend- 
entof the Mobile Board ot Trade in his annua! 
report for 1869, truthfully says: 


“The project to make ours in part a market of 
supply for coffee, for large and _rich sections of ad 
joining States as well as the Nprthwest, has been 
successfully inaugurated. Direct importations from 
Rio last year, ending lst of September, were twenty 
one thousand three hundred and fifty-four bags 
against ninety-seven hundred the year previous, and 
were sold in large part to Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, which States have hitherto sought their 
supplies in other markets, chiefly New York and 
Baltimore; and experience teaches that with prope: 
energy we may in time rival markets inthis trade 
which have had a long start ahead of us. We enjo) 
facilities for quick and cheap transportation to the 
West through the far-seeing liberality of our rail 
roads, which are lending a helping hand to our in 
terests in this regard, and which in turn promise 
ultimately to be amply remunerated by this policy. 
The access to this port is easier, less expensive, and 
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more direct than to New Orleans, and the cost of 


carriage bence on ally iluable freight, which is com- 
prised in small bulk, is less when the cost of insur- 

ance is considered. ‘A comparison with any of the 
ruling warkets in thiscountry will demonstrate that 
prices of this tradecommodity have been as low here 
during the past season as elsewhere, and generally 
lower. Since lstot September imports have already 


been thirty-three per cent. of the whole of last year, 
for which ready sale has been found, and the pros- 
are that the imports of the season will nearly 
double those of the past.”’ 


pects 


Since January last the customs reports show, 
ir, that this year the importation of coffee 
alone will reach nearly fifty thousand bags. I 
will again quote from the same report: 


“The serious attention of the board has been di- 
rected toward the harbor, itsgreatly needed improve- 
ment, and the opening of the channel to such adepth 
ae to enable vessels ot heavy draught to come to the 
wharves of the city to discharge and receive their 
In the impoverished condition of our peo- 

© the burden of taxation for an enterprise of such 
magnitude could scarcely be borne at this time; but 
itis belteved that with the steps already taken and 
the nid promised to the board by Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress, both from this and other States, an 
uppropriation sufficient at Jjeast to commence the 
work will be granted early thissession. The improve- 
ment of this harbor is no longer only a question of 
Jocal interest, for we discover 
ination in the West and Northwest to secure a sate 
and reliable outlet on the Gulf for the products of 
those great and live sections, as well as a port for 
imported goods, oas to avoid the expensive rail 
transporia on from ea tern } yrts.”” 


als 


‘Geographically, Mobile lies on the nearest air- 
line between the largest cities of the West and the 
W ost Indier, Mexico, and South American ports, and 
with a deeper channel and the conpletion of rail- 
road connections now in process and contempla- 
tion, we have opened to view a bright future for our 
city. 


eurgoes. 


In the face of these facts, with impediments 
to our commerce in our harbor ; with the addi- 
tional fact that with the small cotton crop of 
last year, aud the great loss to Mobile in ex- 
ports by reason of a great portion of its legiti- 
mate trade having beeu diverted to other points 
by rail because of our shallow bay, yet with 
its constantly increasing imports, and with an 
export of cotton of nearly three hundred thou- 
sand bales the past year, can any one deny the 
justice of the aid asked for the improvement 
of this harbor? Add to all this the significant 
and remarkable fact that forthe past two years 
liguters have plied between New Orleans and 
the lower barbor of Mobile, and have there put 
cotton into English bottoms for the Liverpool 
market, and then show, if any one can, that 
this harbor, with a moderate expenditure for 
improvement, is not to become the great ship- 
ping port of the Gulf. 

As to the cost and practicability of this deep- 
ening the channel from the city to the lower 
harbor to answer all demands of commerce 
General J. G. Totten, chief of engineers, says 


in his report of survey to the Secretary of War | 


in D852: 


“T think that under good management this great 
work could be performed and a depth of water of 
sixteen feet at mean low tide be obtained, a depth 
that would admit ships drawing seventeen and one 
half feet to pass up to the city at high water with 
facility.’’ 

Again he says: 


*T have been informed that the cost of lighterage, 
delays, &e., oceasioned by 


present channel, does not fall short of $300,000 per 
annum. This tax falls for the most part on the | 
planters and farmers, upon whose industrial pro- 


ducts, and the consequent consumption of imported | 


urticles of commerce, the present prosperity of Mo- 
bile principally depends. ‘The improvement of the 
navigation would be conservative not only of the 
interests ol Mobile, but directly of those of the State 
of Alabama and the western States, and at the same 
time contribute to promote the interests of general 
commerce, Lhere will be required to be excavated 
71,016 cubie yards of mud, in addition to the 
quantity to be excavated under existing appropri- 
ations at an additional cost of $300,000.’ 


Nothing further, Mr. Chairman, need be said 
by me to show the justice, importance, 
necessity to the country that the Government 


should do this work by means of a liberal ap- | 
It now, sir, behooves |: 


propriation at this time. 


‘DIX TO THE 


Indep ndence of Cuba—dr. 


a tendency and deterim- | 


the shallowness of the 


‘command the admiration of the world, 


and | 


Hamilton. 


Congress, six years after the close of internal 
strife, after a reunion of all the States of our 
glorious Republic has been consummated, when 
all men have turned their attention from strife 
and war to the arts of peace, that it should 
extend a helping 
places. 

Alabama and other southern 
complied with the requirements of the Govern- 
ment, and they now extend their hands to you 
for help in building up their lost fortunes. 


They ask aid in their material interests, in giv- | 


ing to their great rivers and barbors as liberal 
app ropris ations as you propose to give to other 
sectious of the country. Alabama is already 
reconstructed on the broad principles of equal, 
civil, and political rights. Freedom has taken 
the place of slavery. A new civilization has 
superseded the old. A new order of things 
prevails! Upon the bed-rock of political equal- 
ity weare building anew the structure of society. 
W hat asperities engendered by the late contest 
may still linger and influence the minds or acts 
of any class of our citizens, what hostility to 
the General Government may still rankle in 
the hearts of any of our people, let this great 
Government by its magnanimity soften and 
allay by ameliorating their condition by the 
material reconstruction of the commerce, trade, 
and manufactures of the South. When a peo- 


ple are prosperous no imaginary troubles haunt || 
and nursing 


them; there is no brooding over 
of fancied ills and miseries. Prosperity to the 
South, aided by a generous policy of internal 
improvement, will the more firmly connect and 
bind us in the family of States. 





Independence of Cuba. 


REMARKS OF HON. C. M. HAMILTON, 
OF FLORIDA, 
In tue House or Represextarives, 
June 16, 1870, 


On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 329) in relation to 


the contest between the people of Cuba and the 

Government of Spain. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
indulgence of the House but for a moment to 
present a series of resolutions, unanimously 


| adopted at a meeting of the citizens of Jackson- 


ville, Florida, held 1st instant, expressive of 
their sympathy with the subject which has so 
earnestly engaged the attention of the House 
for the past two days. Resolutions of this char- 
acter have been adopted by meetings held for 
that purpose in all the important cities of my 
State. | call attention to the resolutions. 
‘The resolutions are as follows: 


** Resolved, That no fair interpretation of inter- 
national law requires the Government of a free peo- 
ple, by any construction of that law, so to dispense its 
aid, whether moral or material, as to add strength to 


| an oppressive and tyrannical Government in crush- 


ing out the life of a people struggling to be free. 
Resolved, That eighteen months of a continual 
struggle in arms, during all of which time thirty 


'| thousand Cuban soldiers, fighting among their native 


hills for all that makes life worth the living, have 
set at naught the uttermost efforts of one hundred 
thousand Spaniards in arms, constitutes a belliger- 
ency that has compelled the reluctant respect of 
Spain herself, and should entitle them “ that of 
every free American republic. Chili and Mexico 
have spoken their words of cheer. Why should the 
United States be dumb? 

* Resolved, That the patriots of Cuba, by their for- 
titude in suffering, and their bravery upon the field, 
and have 
earned the sympathy of every generous mind. 

** Resolved, That, as in days gone by, our fathers 
gave listening ear to the cries of suffering Greece; as 
in later years their quiet but telling announcement 
of the Monroe doctrine strengthened the hearts and 
nerved the arms of the South American republics, so 
now, in the days of her sorrow and suffering, let us 
have Cuba to know and feel that in her course, sanc- 
tified in sorrow and bap ized in the blood of hersons, 
we recognize the great cause of universal liberty. 
Let us teli her in unmistakable tones that that 
cause is ever dear tothe American people; that down 
deep in the American heart rests an abiding convic- 
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hand to rebuild our waste 


States have 





| less just cause of separation? 


| tween the unwilling 


| the kingdom; and God speed it! 
| then, that is wielding the bloody and mercenary 


Pe Cuba, the Gibraltar of the Gulf, 








[June 16. 
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tion that the days of foreign domination upon ; 
western continent are few and short; that Go, i lai oe 
and common sense decrees that American itizen 
Governments of their own establishment ar the 
legitimate sovereigns of the American continey: 

* Resolved, Thata copy of the foregoing res y] “7 
be forw: urded by the secretary of this meet :. 
Senators and Representative in Congress 
the same be published in the Florida Union,’ 

Mr. Speaker, were I not to present 
resolutions, unanimously approved by the 
ple of my State, of sympathy for the 4) 
sands of a ne ighboring people who are to. da 
struggling for the liberty and independence o 
their golden island, I should prove reeusant | 
my trust and recreant to my Own sense of oh} 


ing t 


at dt 


} 
the 


| gation to justice and of duty i in Obedience to 1} 


will of my masters. Nor can I present these res 


_ olutions without ac companying them with som, 


words of earnest approbation ; for it seems ty, 


/me that nothing can so well bec “ome the Ase . 


ican people and nation, whose borders are ; 
trenched round about by freedom, as to exten, i 
not only sympathy and encouragement, }yy: 
material aid also, if need be, to a people throt 
tled by tyranny in their valiant effort to throw 
off the yoke of wanton oppression and subst; 


| tute the gentle cords of free institutions whio! 


had their birth in this country under circum 
stances peculiarly similar to those under whi 
the Cuban patriots to-day are struggling. 
Can we stand idly by and witness withoy 
emotion the drama of our fathers’ Revolutio; 
reénacted by a people dwelling under the 


| shadow of the Republic, who, like the y, ‘hay 


pledged their lives, their fortunes, and the 
sacred honor”’ to free their native land fro. 


the heel of wanton despotism, and with 4) 
sword of liberty strike off the chains of foreiy 


oppression ? 

How like our struggle of 1776 for liberty 
theirs for independence to-day ; and yet how 
widely different in the relation they sustain | 


| ward those with whom they are at war! An 
| itis upon this broad difference I seem to find 


re 


the strongest basis for the argument that th 
United States should apply to the patriots o! 
Cuba the golden rule, ‘* Do unto others as 5 
would that they should do unto you.”’ 

We rebelled against a powerful, organized 
established home: Government, with a just caus 


| of separation, and God and right sustained 


But where is and what is the character of th: 
Government against which the Cuban patriot 
have rebelled, and for twenty-one long, pain 
ful months have so nobly maintained their 

How broad 
indeed, the difference, and how weighty the 
scales are in their favor! Their legitimate 
sovereign, ‘Isabella the Bad,’’ has fled | 

province of Spain and dweils an exile beyond 
her realm, and at the home Government all is 
instability, confusion, and almost anareby; and 
the petty rivalry for preferment and power be 
t triumvirs, Prim, Serrano, 
and Espartero, is haste ning the dissolution o! 


Who is it, 





scepter over this liberty- aspiring, courageous 
people, i in the throes of a colonial revolution 
The rising spirit of freedom is overturning the 
monarchy of Spain, and under the same inspira 


| tion thegenius of liberty has already laid thecon 


stitutional foundation of popular governmen: in 
the island of Cuba. It is meet that this coun 
try, the welcoming asylum of the downtrodden 
of all lands, should send words of cheer to 
the patriotic band of Cubans, natives ef the 
‘* Queen of the Antilles, the gem of the sea, 
lying at the feet of this nation and praying | 
be taken to her bosom. «a 
It were well that the United States shoul: 


+ fee out her hand of encouragement, 4: 


to the inhabitants of the island 
which 


support, 


commands the entire southern coast of the 
continent of North America, 
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independence of Cuba. 


<pEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 

ne House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 15, 1870, 

The House having under consideration the joint 

(Hi. R. No. 


resolution 


spall aed 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the short time allowed me 
| cannot diseuss this great question as I should 
-eto or desire, nor asits importance demands. 
The limit to which I am confined prevents me 
fom entering into the full merits of the ques- 

- but I hope the House will bear with me 

ntly for the time being while I, in my plain 

ar y, say at least a few words in defense of the 
cause of liberty in Cuba. 

First, let me say thatthe manner in which the 
rentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. Borer] 
has treated the appeals of this people, strug- 

ling for that liberty which God intended all 
men should have in this country ; that the man- 
ner in which he has treated them on this floor 
isa most unfair and unmanly one on the part 
of any man claiming to have patriotic impulses. 

Applause.] The ‘idea of a man standing up 
here in the presence of a great deliberative 
body, and before the eyes of a great, free, and 
enlightened people, exhibiting Cuban bonds, 

which every one knows have no more value 
than their curiosity would give them,) and in- 
sinuating that they are floating about this coun- 
try for the purpose of purchasing men’s votes, 
that thereby he may terrify the weak-kneed 
and drive from their position men who are 
afraid they will be abused, is one which, I must 
cay, ig not at all worthy of the dignity and de- 
iberation of a body like this. 

Now, sir, if | bad time I might be induced to 
go into this matter further. And I am not only 
sorry to be constrained to say what I have, but 
what I will have tosay. If I had the personal 
record of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Borter;] if like him I could be on both 
sides at once, L might give my country some 
cause to suspect that either Cuban bonds or 
something else had influenced me. [Applause. ] 
rhree weeks ago there was not a stronger 
advocate of Cuban belligerency in the House 
of Representatives than the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who to-day is on the other side, 
and who upon this floor has more than once 
insinuated that Cuban bonds have exercised a 
great influence on this question. 

Cuban bonds, sir, have no significance at all 
in the action we are called upon to take in this 
House. Cuban bonds can influence no man 
who has a heart within his breast. If there 
were anything of the kind employed on one 
side or the other, it would bea much better 
presamption that gold was used rather than 
bonds; and while any insinuation thrown out 
here that any member upon this floor can be 
influenced in his vote by any such means is not 
only contrary to good manners and an insult 
to the integrity of members, but in violation 
of the rules and dignity of this body. Yet if 
there be any ground for the intimation that 
any such influence has been resorted to, the 
conclusion would be much stronger that gold 
has been used to bolster up the cause of Spain 
end aid herin her oppressions, than that bonds 
have been used to aid the C ubans i in their strug- 
glefor liberty and independence. [ Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. ‘he Chair will state that 
these interruptions are alike offensive to the 

gentleman from Illinois and a violation of the 
rules of the House. It is not permitted to ex- 
Press approbation or disapprobation of any- 
talng occurring in the House, and the Chair 


‘rusts that this monition will be sufficient for 
the future. 
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Independence of Cuba—Mr. Logan. 


Mr. LOGAN. Now, sir, I mean no personal 
offense to the gentleman from Massachusetts in 
what I am about to say, but I say this to him now: 
I was perfectly astonished when he introduced 
his resolution into this House to inquire into 
the manner in which the report of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [ Mr. Garrie.p, | the chairman 


|| of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
529) in relation to the contest | 


+ween the people of Cuba and the Government of || 


known as the ‘‘ gold report,’’ obtained pub- 
licity in the newspapers, and when under that 
resolution, going outside of its clear intent, he 
went into every hole and corner hunting up wit- 
nesses and testimony against members of Con- 
Without having: any order of the House, 
this friend of humanity, this friend of pro- 
gress, this friend of liberty seemed to be acting 
altogether in the interest of monarchy, in the 
interest of oppression, and against liberty and 
the established principles of the Government 
of which he is a prominent Representative. 
He undertook to associate members of this 
House, in their discussions and in their votes 
upon this floor, with thieves and felons, in being 
influenced by improper and criminal motives 
for the purpose of gain. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 


gress. 


I wish to 


| interrupt the gentleman. 





| and their enemies’ 


Mr. LOGAN. I decline to be interrupted. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. T se gen- 
tleman is utterly misinformed on the subject. 

Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman says 1 am 
misinformed. We will see whether [ am-or 
not. Mr. Deweese, who was driven from this 
House because of his disgraceful traffic in 
cadetships, was said to be one of the agents 
of this scheme against the honor of members. 
Thank Heaven! ‘the men who stand for liberty 
in this Hall are free from the suspicions ar id 
insinuations of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts so fur as that man is concerned ; and mure 
than that, they were not of those who stood 
forth as the champions and advocates of such 
men and their corruption. [Applause. } 

Now, sir, let us go a little further with this 


> 


thing. He says that we have slandered these 
men. Sir, he has slandered them. I have 


uttered no derogatory word against the men 
who are opposed to the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency. The slanders have all come 
from the other side; and in order, if possi- 
ble, to deter men from doing their duty to an 
oppressed people laboring under all the dis- 
advantages of young republicanism, every spe- 
cies of calumny that could bear plausibility or 
possiblility has been invented by their enemies 
advocates to crush their 
hopes of freedom. 

What, sir, is the question before this coun- 
try to-day? Is it whether Mr. Fish wrote 
this message, or General Grant, or the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? Is that the ques- 
tion? Is the question before the country to- 
day whether these poor people struggling for 
liberty, with only their own resources to depend 
upon, issued bonds which they would like to 


| sell in the market, in order to obtain some 
| means to prosecute their war for independ- 


| bonds as the Continental C ongress had to issue | 


ence? Isthatthe issue? Oris it, as the gen- 
tleman told us, that the bonds are made pay- 
able only in the event of Caba achieving her 
independence? No, sir; there is no such issue. 

This was the case with the bonds of the 
southern confederacy. 
for liberty or independence, and issuing bonds, 
can only make them payable under the con- 
tingency of their success; and why, tell me, 
should this reasonable measure be held up te 
the especial detriment of these brave people? 
Have not their junta the same right to issue 


its scrip, or France its assignats? 

Divest this question as it now stands of all 
the clouds that hover about it; give itthe sun 
light of a clear and honest judgment; give ita 
fair opportunity of being properly understood, 
and what is it? 


Any people struggling | 


It is this naked proposition || 
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alone. Is there a war in 
there is of this question. Itis not are there 
bonds? Arethere arms? Arethere gun-boats? 
Nothing of that kind. Butis there war? Noth- 
ing more than that. 

lhe Secretary of State has said there was 
war. The Spanish minister has said so. The 
President in his message uses the word ** war.’’ 
If the gentleman from Massachusetts will look 
for the definition of this word he will find that 
it means a mere contest between opposing 
forces or opposing States; the carrying on of 

armed hostilities; that a Government makes 
war to subdue some of its subjects ; that Gov- 
ernments make war against Governments for 
conquest, expansion of territory, plunder, and 
reveuge. 

We recognize it as war when there is a con- 
test between forces. opposing each other, in 
which contest life may be destroyed; where 
there is an armed organization on both eides ; 
that is war. If, then, any of these contingen- 
cies are involved in the present contest in 
Cuba, is it not as well war there as though it 
were elsewhere Why, then, shall we not 
recognize it? The only thing these struggling 
patriots ask us to recognize is, what? ‘Lheir 
independence? No; but that there is a state 
of war existing; that is all. They do not ask 
us to intervene or make war for them. Noth- 
ing of the sort. But they ask us, in the name 
of humanity, to declare in the face of the 
nations of the earth that there is a war; that 
men are killed on both sides; that guns and 
other instruments of death are being used 
there; that there is armed organization; that 
battles are fought and men slain, wounded, 
and captured on both sides; in fact, that there 
is war. This is what they ask us to recognize. 

And why do they ask this? It is simply that 
they may be treatedkas civilized beings, not as 
savages; that in their contest they ehaill not be 
butchered in cold blood; that they shall not be 
burned to death; that the »y shall not be dis 
emboweled ; that they shall not be compelled 
to submit to the horrors of barbarous tortures 
and destroyed from the face of the earth in 
violation of the dictates of civilization and 
Christianity; but that you shall declare them 
human beings at war with certain other people, 
and entitled to have the same rights of human- 
ity accorded to them as you grant to the Gov- 
ernment or people that makes war against 
them. That is the sum total of this propo 
sition. 

Now, sir, let me ask the gentleman, who are 
the friends whom he has brought into his drag 
net to support his proposition? And I will ask 
them to tell me, is there no war in Cuba? Oh, 
no; no war there! No facts to procure the 
judgment of any man that there is war. 

Let us see fora moment. The Government 
of the United States provides for the Spanish 
Government, or allows them to have provided 
within its confines, thirtygun beats. For what? 
T'o go whaling? To catch codfish around the 

~ shores where the gentleman lives? Are they 
for the purpose of exploring unknown regions? 
Not so. Yon send your engineers on board 
these vessels, and give them crews to take them 
into Cuban waters; they are manned with cit 
izens of the United States, and secure officers 
from this country to make war against whom? 
Whom do they go to fight? Did they go there 
by the light you saw in your dreams, and for 
what? ‘hey went there to fight the people of 

| Cuba, who are struggling for liberty, to reforge 
upon them the chains of vassals, and to crush 
out the rising spirit of freedom. Your own 
Secretary of State recognizes the fact that th: 
were taken there for that purpose. 

But, say gentlemen on the other side of this 
question, there is to be no war; they have no 
President, they have no Government, they have 
no organized armies; hence there can be no 
war. Lask gentlemen to tell me where they 


Cuba? That is all 
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get that information from. One gentleman || we nevertheless recognized them as having the || broad acres, its beautiful vales, its ric 


SO ing b 


savs he gets it fron the New York junta. rights of belligerents. | countless resources, is expected to pass in tes efert 
I tell that gentleman to-day that I have in As I have said, the question, then, is this: if hands of a few men, to whom it wil] he a ame should 
my hand a copy of their constitution, and itis, || there is war in Cuba, between the pe opie: there || of wealth. es ld 
General Banks says, as good a constitution || termed insurgents and the monarchy of Spain, || Let me appeal to this House not toallow, nd lib 
in some respects as that under which we live. || itis our duty to side with the one or the other, | scheme to be carried out. While this },. he 


rat ypicu 
band of patriots are wrestling for the i is 
rights known to man, the right of self.¢ 


. way 
ZOver yWay 


lhe twenty-fourth article of that constitution 


and the que stion is now for us to decide which. 
in these words: 


But Spain is a Government, says the gentle- 








| Applause. | 


Bat it is said they hold no sea-port, and if 


is simply to recognize the Cubans as having the | 


rights of civilized warfare. 





That is all there is | 


think it is a message not well considered, an 


Ido not believe he examined it well befor r 


‘All the inhabitants of the republic of Cubaare || man. We must recognize it, furnish it with || ment, should we hesitate to make the ied, eubt ; 
ibsolutely free.”’ gun-boats, with powder and munitions of war || and single declaration which will save oo ¢ ther 
It is a constitution at war with slavery and || to be used againstthe Cubans. Yes, Spainisa || from being robbed and murdered day afte, ei 
lespotism and in favor of freedom. You talk || Government, so-called, and the woman who || day’ Can we, with all our boasted princi oh Cuba a 
to me about my sympathies. I tell you I am || was at its head ashort time ago bas been driven || of liberty, justice, and equality to all a { our 
avor of this struggling people, in ees of || from her throne, and is now a wanderer upon || stand tamely by and witness these pe yple ple 
erty and opposed to monarchy and slavery | the face of the earth, not permitted to return || within sight of our own shores, following th : yw t 
everywhere. And all of us should be the | toherhome. Yet to-day that Government is | example which we have furnished, hango; n 
ame, if we were as we were afew monthsago. | amonarchy controlled by a “‘ ring’’ comprised || drawn and quartered, with most atrocious br » Re 
\ vote to-day for the independence or for the || of Prim and others. And while it stands forth || tality, without the protection of any flag o ling h 
recognition of the fact that there is war in || patent before the world that this so-called Gov- || God’s earth, and not raise our voice agair ce. 
Cuba is a vote for freedom against slavery; a || ernment of Prim & Co. is nothing more nor || the inhumanity so much asto declare that t You 
vote 4n favor of republican omens and | less than a struggling anarchy within itself, || is a contest—a war? This poor boon a a ad to 
republican institut ions and against monarchy || scarcely knowing from one day to another who || they ask, and in my judgment it can be denied nu 
and oppression. That is one of the questions | is at its head or who is its ruler, you recognize || tothem by none but heartless men. [ Applause reat t 
which is to-day before us and the American || it with all its oppressions ; you must aid that || In what I am saying I have no contest wit) re t 
people. old, broken-down, effete ghost of a Govern: | the President. I am his friend, as I ever hay; ne t 
t is not a question as to who wrote the mes- || ment to oppress and conquer these brave peo- || been. I have no contest with Mr. Fish or wit) wer 
age, or who issued the Cuban bonds, or what | ple, who are pouring out their blood and treas- || anybody else. I have no warfare with thos \ndw 
we have done, or what anybody has done. | ure in behalf of liberty and independence. who differ from me; they have their opinions, rnme 
That is not the issue; butthereisa higher and But, sir, I think I can show the reason why || and I am entitled to mine. I look upon Gen These 
n greater issue, and that issue is the liberty || there is so much opposition to recognizing the || eral Grant as a good man, but I think that ets | 
of man, freedom of speech, freedom of the || belligerency of Cuba. It is not because we are || this question he is deceived. I think if he h; nist 
press, universal liberty of white and red and || afraid of a war. Has Spain made war with the || not been fishing up in Pennsylvania when this please 
black. The rights of all men to meet together || other Powers that have recognized Cuba? Did || message was written, he would not have signed ert 
and organize themselves into a free govern- |} we make war with Spain when she recognized || it so readily as he did. I do not think it was nel 
ment, to be free as you and I are free. That || the southern people who were fighting against ] necessary to go to Pennsylvania for more fish. rs 0 
is one of the issues which is before this House. || this Government? No, sir; what is proposed | We have all we need here. [ Langhter. | he 
j 
| 
| 











you undertake to go to see them, to make | in the proposition. Now, let us see the reasons |} signingit. It does not saan tnanine contact era 
them a visit, you must go through the Span of this opposition. and [ am sorry to see him put upon the record ide 
ish lines. How strange that is. Does the Certain gentlemen want Cuba. They are || as misstating the law. hea 
ventieman from Massachusetts [Mr. BuT.er] || reaching out foritnow. Theyalmost have their || I entertain the highest respect for the Pr e 
remember that a few years ago, when he and | || grasp on it, or at least a portion of it. I can || ident and his Administration, and I do no’ but 
On the same side of a similar question, || now in my imagination see that fair island of || purpose that any man shall put me in a fal y 
President Juarez of Mexico was up in the || the Antilles as it glides away frem under the || position. [ do not intend to allow myself t e 0} 
suntains of Chihuahua, with only twenty pack || possession of the monarchical rule of Spain || be placed in antagonism with the Administra Mn 
nules, carrying the Government of Mexico in || and from the control of the people who are | tion, nor do [ intend to allow any man or set $C 
his hat, while Maximilian held the country || contending there, and slide into the hands of— || of men to howl upon my heels, that I do no: er it 
with more than forty thousand men? || somebody—lI cannot say whom—over in New support the Administration and am therefor soul 
What was I in favor of doing then? What || York. It is a nice little job; and out of the | to be denounced. No, sir. I am supporting wn s 
was the grand Army of the Union in favor || transaction large sums of money will be made, || the Administration; I am maintaining the W hel 
of doing? What were we all in favor of then? || and increase of individual power and influence former views of the President, and I think his stand 
| was appointed minister to Mexico, and I || be gained. Does not the gentleman from Mas- || former views on this question are better tha: Ze 
refused to accept the position for reasons which || sachusetts [Mr. BurLer] know thatif we recog- || his later ones. Once we held like opinions o ung 
it is not necessary to mention now. There || nize Cuban belligerency those men in that || this question of Cuban belligerency, and | see nen | 
was no republican Government in Mexico. || island will have an salloptanlent Government || no reason on my part to change those opi lean 
It had no army there; nothing except what || of their own? They do not want to annex || ions. If he has changed his I find no fau! Mu 
Juarez carried in his pocket. The Govern- || themselves to us; they want to be free and || with him. But I prefer to stand by his form ele 
ment there was the Government of Maxi- || independent, as they ought to be. Butif you | judgment, formed when he was cool, when b yun 
milian, and that was a monarcky. _ recognize Cuba what is the result? Why the || deliberated for himself, when he had not men inst 
Did the American people fail to discrim- || result is, or will be, that its patriotic inhabit- || around him to bother and annoy him with Span 
inate then? Was there an American soldier || ants will escape the personal and predial tithes || their peculiar and interested notions; when h pi 
[turning fiercely upon BurLer] who was then |; or tribute of the ring which has this fruitful || thought for himself and wrote for himself. | r sy 
willing to recognize Maximilian, or indulged | island in their minds’ eys. A certain gentle- believed then as he believed. I believe n ppre 
in sneers at the bonds of the Mexican repub- || man has gone from New York to Madrid in the || as I believed then, and I do not propose t if 
lic? [Applause. ] || interest of a few individuals, and is there to- | change. [ Applause. | party 
And how was it when Texas rebelled against || day perhaps, making a bargain with Prim for Now, Mr. Speaker, [ think the Republican ens 
Mexico, although Mexico then had a Govern- || the purchase of Cuba if they can hold it under || on this side of the House owe it to themselv: wale 
ment republican in form? LEvery.man who || the protection of tl he Spanish Government. If || to take the side of the oppressed. | wish t — 
did not favor the independence of Texas, || it can be purchased, what then? It is to be || say to the Republican party as the friend ¢ tli 
who did not take the ground that she ought || turned over, against the consent of the Cubans, || this Administration, that the most friendl) how 
to be free, went down doomed in the gloom || to the United States Government for the trifle || act toward this present Administration is to | rd ¢ 
of political night, and has never been heard | of $100,000,000; this to be collected out of || this message go before the country, so far a S| 
of again. '| the revenues of that island. 'the opinion of the President is concerned. Au0 
You say again that the Cubans have no sea- This is the secret, this the ‘‘milk in the |} Do not let us make any war upon it. Let!" nde 
ports and collect no revenues. Let me apply || cocoanut,’’ this the ‘‘meatin the egg.’’ Now, || appear to the country that we differ from th Mak 
to your argument yourown logic. Howmany || let the gentleman say, if he can, that this is || President in this matter honestly. Let us a es 
ea- ports had the southern confederacy in 1863 || not the fact, that somebody is now at Madrid || Republicans, notwithstanding the messag°. — 
and 1864? Where did they have one not || trying tomakethis arrangement. i happento || declare that we will accord to ) these people a ane 
guarded by us? We blockaded them every- || know something of the secret workings of these || the rights of civilized warfare. Let us do thi wi 
where along the immense line of coast. They || plans. There is no value tothese Cuban bonds || and | have no doubt the country will say, ee 
had no ports anywhere that they could control || which are afloat in such profusion, as the gen- || ‘* Well done, good and faithful servants. !! - 
so as to collect revenues from imports. Still || tleman says; but if they get the island of Cuba | your action ‘be taken in the interest of free: ty 


they were recognized as a Power by every | 
nation on earth, I believe, except our own, 
and although we conquered and crushed them | 


in their hands there will be-no necessity for 
bonds. ‘Then the island itself isas rich a treas- 
| ure asthe mines of Golconda. 


dom, if you shall help the oppressed and ‘ 
on the side of liberty and humanity, if in 4 . 
Cuba, with its 1 contest between despotism and a people str — 























erned. 

Let 11 
om th 
tus a 
ssage, 
yple a 
lo this 
ll say, 
i 
f free 


nd A t 


APPEN 


{ist CONG.. ..2D SESS. 


ng bravely for independence you give the 
- rence to the latter, if in doing this you 
id happen to commit error, and that error 





rty, there is no country in the world 


In 


oa can or ought to find fault with you. 
.stions tried before our juries they 
ways instructed to give the benefit of the 
; bt in favor of the prisoner. In this case, 
there be any doubt, | implore the House let 


ein favor of Cuba. By taking the side of 


our organization 
ple suffering under oppression. 
,w that you do not sympathize with despot- 
it will show that now, as heretofore, 
Republican party symp: ithize 

+ humanity seeking freedom and independ- 


Your record is clear in the past. We have 
ad too much sympathy of late years for great 
onarchies. Indeed there seems to be too 
reat 2 disposition in some quarters to sympa- 
a too much with monarchy, and to sympa- 
e too much with the exercise of arbitrary 
wer in Opposition to justice and liberty. 
ndwhyisthis? Because these are great Gov- 
nments and controlled by the great ones. 
nese monarchieal Governments have mighty 
ts floating upon the high seas. They have 
nisters residing in our midst. They have 
pleasant men who can afford to give splendid 

tainments. They are genial men at the 

er table, and facile in the artful maneu- 
of diplomacy. They are 
ue time of Louis XIV and the ** Fronde,”’ 
fe men. ‘They have all the appliances 
aking good their 
sh out people who are struggling for inde- 
They are heard, and they have 
ial access to our Government, which ig 
nied to all others. 

ut never let it be s 





aenc 


said that the Republican 


ild happen to be on the side of humanity | 


are | 


ba against Sp: iin we are true to the instincts | 
in sympathizing with a 
It wall | 


vith strug: | 


what was known | 
as | 


cause when they wish | 


y y sympathize 23 with the oppressors against | 


‘op ppressed. I warn you that no statesman 

| no political party ever had a long life in 

s country which did not love liberty, no mat- 

r from where the cry came, whether from 

1 America, or from Mexico, or from our 

wn slaves when they were held in bondage. 

‘hen the South American States raised the 

standard of rebellion against Spain we sympa- 

zed with them; when Mexico did the same 

ug, she also had our sympathy; and gentle- 
nen should not forget that it was the Repub- 

ican party that gave freedom and franchise to 

ir million slaves in our own midst. 


Let gen- | 


‘men carefully examine the history of this | 


ountry before they cast these people off and 

isign them to the merciless horrors of a 
anish inquisition. Read and mark well that 
) party ever 
‘ sympathized with the oppressor against the 
ppressed, 


“I 


succeeded which refused justice | 


lf the party which abolished slavery; the | 


uty which, in the spirit of justice, gave citi- 
euship to those who were freed by it ; the party 
which bas always held itself to be the great 
xponent of free principles and justice to all, 
liberty and humanity—if that party shall 
how turn its back upon its former glorious rec- 
rdand lend moral support and material aid 
‘0 Spain in its cruel crusade against the revo- 
nists of Cuba it must inevitably go down 
rthe indignation of the people who now 
ke up its formid: ible numbers. If, however, 
shall give the aid which is asked to encour- 


age end sustain struggling humanity ; if we shall 


‘ip these Cubans ‘fighting for independence ; ; 
we shall do that which every dictate of jus- 
ice demands of us inthe emergency ; ina word, 
‘e are true to the doctrines and principles 
ve have enunciated, then the Republican party 
Will live to ride safely for many years to come 


‘through the boisterous storms of polities, and | 


Will Override in the future, as it bas done in 





| 
| 
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the past, all such theories as secession and 
rebellion in our Government, and all that is 
antagonistic to the universal liberty of man. 
[Applause.] It will overcome every obstacle 
that stands in the way of the great advance, 
the great civilization, the great enlightenment, 
the great Christianity of thisage. [ Applause. ] 


SIONAL 


And whenever you fail to allow it to march | 


onward in the path in which it has started, and 
undertake to impede it in its efforts to press 
onward, you strike 2 blow at your own party, 
your own interests and safety 

lor I tell you that whenever 
shirk the responsibilities of the hour as Repub- 
licans the Democrats will overtake you. 

The Democrats were once formidable so far 
as the questions of the day were concerned. 
They are far behind you now; and I say to you, 


Republicans, do not let the Democrats beat | 


you to-day as regards the pesition they take in 
favor of liberty. If you do, the country will 
perhaps give you reason to learn after awhile 
that you have forgotten the trust that was 
reposed in you, and have failed to perform 
the duty with which it has honored you, but 
allowed it to slip from your hands to be dis- 
charged by others. 

l‘or these things you must answer before the 

great forum of the people; and if they adjudge 
you recreant in the support of the principles 
reposed in you, and false to the requirements 
of the present, they will not find you worthy 
of confidence in the future. 

{ Here the hammer fell. | 


Franking Privilege. 
SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue Unitep Srares SENATE 
June 15, 1870 

The _ ate having under consideration the bill 
(1. R. No. 986) to abolish the franking privilege— 

Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: As I intend to vote against 
this bill, I desire to state very briefly the reasons 
which hav e led me to such a conclusion. 
bill passed the House of Representatives 
an overwhelming majority ; 


by 


This | 


but before it had | 
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term of service, might be unable to withstand. 
To provide against this evil a longer term of 
service was appointed forthe members of this 
House, enabling us to remain in place until a 
temporary impulse of erroneous public senti 


| ment should subside, and the ‘‘sober second 


| thought’ 





’ of the people, which is always right, 
take its place. And although thisis an ungra- 
cious duty, and its performance is fre quently 
attended with temporary unpopul: arityand hasty 
criticism, yet the duty is imperative ; and the 


| Senator who refuses to perform it, to avoid the 
you halt, or || 


criticism of the press or a momentary unpop- 
ularity, falls below the mark the Constitution 
has set before him and betrays his trust. It 
was not intended that the Senate should stand 
against the deliberate will of the nation; but 


| it was intended that the Senate should, when 


in its judgment the case required it, arrest im- 
pulsive and hasty legislation and remand the 
subject to the more deliberate consideration of 
the people, whose ‘‘sober second thought”’ 
and mature judgment will always, of course, 
control in this Chamber as weil as in the other. 

But, sir, what is the evidence possessed by 
us that public sentiment demands the aboli- 
tion of the franking system’? lam aware that 
innumerable petitions load our table, and if 
they had been the result of spontaneous action 
on the part of the people they are sufficiently 
numerous to be conclusive of the existence of 
such a public sentiment; and if I believed them 
to be the result of such action, if I believed the 
deliberate judgment of the people demanded 


| this change, | would certainly support this 
measure without regard to my own opinion of 


its propriety, because 1 recognize the fact that 
1 am only a representative; and bound to ex- 


| press and give effect to the deliberate conclu- 


| sions of my constituents, whether, as an indi 
| vidual, I approve or disapprove. 


reached our Chamber members of the House | 


who had assisted to hurry it to its passage there 
were on this floor beseeching us to kill it. My 


| first impulse was te vote for the passage of this 


bill and to have it take effect immediately, 
and send it back to the Ganon whose seanssnnee 
are so in the habit of criticising the conser 
tive character of the Senate, and thus sonia 
thein by the passage of a bill which they did 
not desire to become a law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
thinks that to reflect upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives is out of order. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I beg the Chair’s par- 
don; I have not reflected upon the House of 
Representatives, nor referred to anything that 


occurred in the Chamber of the House except | 


the passage of the bill there, which is a fact 
certified to us and appearing of record haa 
What I have said of the members of the House 
referred to their conduct in our Chamber, not 
in theirs. 

But reflection satisfied me that a S« 
ought not to give his vote upon such a motive. 
This is a question of importance, 


snator | 


to be considered upon its me rits—ought to be 


fully and fairly examined, debated, and determ- 
ined. If thefranking system bean evil it ought 
to be abolished; if a good thing it ought to be 
maintained. 

In the arrangement of the different depart- 
ments and branches of this Governmentit was 
supposed that some temporary gusts of public 
feeling might sweep over the country, which 
the House of Representatives, from its 


short | 


ii cnienkasamkaneanteeenmennn 


But, sir, dces public sentiment demand this 
change? Since this matter has been agitated 
I have received but one letter from Wisconsin 
asking me to support this bill. After repiying 
to that letter, stating what I understood to be 
the real merits of the question, I received from 
that gentleman a second letter, saying he was 
satisfied that the franking system was right in 
itself, and that the abuse of it was the only 
cause of complaint. But I have received many 
letters from Wisconsin from leading, intelli- 
gent, thoughtful men, men of influence, posi- 


| tion, and character, saying that these petitions 
| were circulated only by postmasters, who had 


solicited signatures as a matter of personal 


| favor to themselves, and that the people did 
| not desire the abolition of the system. 


Now, a word in regard to these petitions. | 
shall speak in perfect friendship for the Post- 
master General, who, | am proud to say, is my 
friend, as I am his friend, and who is admin- 


| istering the Post Office Department with great 


| energy rand ability, and who is no doubt actu- 


ated inthis matter by a high regard for the 
public good. But it is the duty of the legisla- 
tive departi nent of the Government to raise its 
voice against any encroachment upon sound 


princip les, coming from no matter what source, 


which ought |} 
| spirit of remonstrance, 


whether from our political opponents or our 
political friends. If a mistake be committed 
which violates fundamental principle, and may 
stand as a vicious precedent, to be followed by 
injurious consequences, it is eur duty to point 
it out. We may do this without acrimony or 
denunciation. We may do it in a friendly 
but it is our ‘duty to 
do it. 

By the theory of our Government, and by 


| the provisions 6f the Constitution, the law- 


making power is lodged in Congress. The great 
Executive Departments of the Government 
created by law are mere agencies for the proper 
administration of the laws of Congress. he 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Postmaster General, and all subordinates 
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in their respective Departments are mere min- 
isterial officers, whose duty it is, blindly and 
without question, to obey the law. But what 
The Postmaster General has 
throughout the United States about twenty- 
eight thousand deputy postmasters—twenty- 
thousand ministerial oflicers of the law. 
Postmaster General pulls a rope in his 
oftice and twenty-eight thousand bells are set 
ringing in the various cities, towns, and ham- 
ets of the Republic. ‘Twenty-eight thousand 
would coustitute no inconsiderable army, 
more men than Napoleon led in bis first cam- 
paign into Italy ; aud considering that they are 
all intelligent and influential men, accredited 
in their respective localities by official position, 
iL 18 easy to see what an immense power they 
may exert for good or for evil. 

W hat have they been directed by their chief 
todo? ‘lo execute the law? No; but toavail 
themselves of their position and exert their 
inflagnee to and consolidate a public 
sentiment, and bring it to bear upon Congress 
to change the Jaw. These petitions were all 
printed by the Postmaster General at public 
expense, and were forwarded to the deputy 
postmasters, together with a printed circular. 
signed by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, re questing, that is, directing, deputy post- 
masters to procure siguatures and return them 
to their Senators and Repre 


have we seen ? 


eight 


! 
ihe 


mech 


create 


sentatives in Con- 
These petitions and circulars were trans- 
mitted from Washington under the frank of the 
Post Office Depariment as oflicial business. 
I'he deputy postmasters properly regarded them 
as official instructions ; indeed, such they were. 
‘The petitions were circulated, signatures were 
olicited as matter of personal favor to the 
postmasters, who, of course, were ambitious 
to satisfy their chief that they possessed influ- 
in their localities, and were transmitted 
to Congress under the frank of the deputy post- 
masters, Which by law extends only to oflicial 
business, altogether constituting the greatest 
ubuse of the franking privilege that has ever 
been known in the country. And itis believed 
that not a petition has been forwarded to Con- 
gress upon this subject at this session except 
as | have stated. 
if this be a proper proceeding upon the part 
of the Postmaster General, it would be proper 
for the head of any other Department or bureau 
» high officer of the Government having sub- 
ordinates. What would you 


sress. 


ence 
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se franking system ought to be continued, and | 
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And if this proceeding be proper for the head 
of a Department it would be proper for the 
President to organize the entire force of all 


| the Departments, civil and military, in a cru- 


sade to the people to arouse public sentiment 
against Congress. A deputy postmaster may, 
of course, petition Congress; but he should 
do so in the capacity ef a private citizen, and 
not. in his official character. The error of the 
Postmaster General was in employing the 
organization and machinery of a ministerial 
Department of the Government, not for the 
legitimate purpose of executing the law, but 
for the purpose of changing the law it was his 
duty to execute. And by so doing he has 
reversed the constitutional methods and pro- 


cesses of the Government, and has thus brought || 


to bear upon Congress seeming, though unreal, 
evidence of a public sentiment upon this sub- 
ject. Does any man doubt that, should the 
Postmaster General to-morrow issue a circular 
to all his deputies, inclosing blank petitions, 
informing them that for some reasons which 
at first had escaped his attention he had 

changed his opinion and become satisfied that 


directing them to 


procure signatures to an 


|| inclosed. petition to that effect—does any man 


|| any other name would smell as sweet,’’ 


doubt that such petitions would be numerously 
signed and promptly transmitted to Congress? 
While the petitions before us do not represent 
a real public sentiment, they do admonish us 
what fearful power is lodged in the respective 


Departments of this Government, and should | 


| induce us to pray to God that they who exer- 


cise such wide-reaching powers may always be 
men of wisdom and righteousness. 
But, sir, passing by these petitions, and the 


manner in which they were obtained, let us for | 


a moment consider the question itself. Shaks- 
peare, when he makes Juliet say, ‘‘a rose by 
gave 


| us a beautiful expression of the devotion of a 


say to General | 


‘ . y* . . i 
Sherman’s sending out to all his subordinates 


throughout the United States printed circulars 
with blank petitions to besigned and forwarded 
to Congress for an increase of his pay, or for 
any other amendment of the laws relating to 
the Army; and who can say how potent a ser- 


yeant in regimentals and with side-arms might | 


be in procuring signatures? Ifinstead of doing | 


this General Sherman should detail officers of 
the Army, supported by a proper escort of sol- 
diers, to appear in the Capitol to express to 
Congress their wishes 
the reorganization of the Army, you would say, 


in regard to a law for | 


sir, that we were approaching the worst hours | 


of the French revolution. 
And yet I venture to say, and I say it in all 
kindness toward the Postmaster General, that 


there is no distinguishing principle between 


the course he has adopted to influence the 
action of Congress and the course I have sup- 
posed on the part of the Commanding Gen- 


il, and that one would be as irregular and | 


as unconstitutional, though not as reprehensi- 
ble as the other. Our prejudices would be 
inore quickly touched, because the danger 
would be more apparent, by such an interfer- 
ence on the part of the military arm of the 
Government; but in principle it would be the 
same. The twenty-eight thousand deputy post- 
masters are ministerial officers of the law, as 
are the colonels, majors, captains, sergeants, 
aud corporals of the Army. 


loving maiden, but the phrase is far from ex- 
pressing atruth. Webster was nearer the fact 
when he said ‘* words are things.’’ ‘The Ameri- 
can people are so opposed to the idea of mo- 


nopoly and special privileges that you have || 


only to satisfy them that anything is a monop- 
oly or privilege to arouse their Opposition. 
And the phrase ** franking privilege’’ has done 
much to produce this conviction. Some per- 
sons suppose that the franking privilege is, in 
some way, a vast, mysterious, unlimited bene- 
fit toa member of Congress. ‘The editor of a 
leading journal recently said that it was un- 


| doubtedly very pleasant for a member of Con- 


gress to senda package through the mail with- 
out expense, by the simple indorsement of his 


name. but that he enjoyed that benefit at the | 


expense of the people. 

Now, let us see fora moment who enjoys 
the benefit of franking? Whose privilege is it? 
Since I came to Washington, on the 15th of 
November last, the legal postage on all letters 
written upon my own business would not ex- 
ceed five dollars; but during that period, in 
addition to documents published by Congress, 
I have sent to the people of Wisconsin over 
twenty thousand speeches made in Congress 
upon important public questions ; speeches of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Fenvzon] on 
finance, and of my colleague on the same sub- 
ject ; speeches of the Senators from Michigan 


| Messrs. Howarp and CHANDLER] and of | 
These | 


other Senators upon various questions. 


‘|| speeches have cost me about three hundred 


dollars, to say nothing of the labor of franking, 


| and including the clerk hire for directing ; and 


on inquiry this morning where correct inform- 
ation ought to be obtained on that subject I 
was informed that on an average, one year 
with another, members of Congress purchase 
and pay over fifty thousand dollars each year 


for speeches alone, to be distributed among || 


their constituents. The benefits of the frank- 
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ing privilege may be distributed thus. 
member, the privilege of buying spee , 
ing for them out of his own pocket, Worki: 
night and day to frank them, besides paging « 
clerk to direct them ; and to the people, the pi = 
ilege of obtaining them without money and wi;| 
outprice. Lhe documents, agricultural re ports 
&ec., published by the Government, c 
members nothing to obtain; but the eww 0 
franking and directing them is cousi: lerah! 
all of which falls upon the members, and , 
people receive them without trouble or ¢ 
Now, sir, who enjoys the franking priy 
members of Congress or the people ? ? 
| Mr. President, when the people reflect upo 
this subject they have intelligence enough y, 
understand it, and will not be cheated | 
phrase. They will understand that this j ia th si 
privilege, not ours; and they will put the : am : 
| of what the Senator from Minnesota { Mr. 


to the 
ches, pay. 


OS8t toe 


} 
Lue 


vie 
5 


| Sey] facetiously styles this ‘‘ great reform 


| where it belongs, upon the weakness or cow 
ardice of Congress. I have heard some § Sen. 
| ators put it upon the true ground, and say they 
desire to be relieved from the laborand exp use 
aud would vote to abolish the franking sy ster 
a mere matter of selfishness. Such a motivet! 
people can understand if they do not applay 
There is one sense in which the fr: anking sys. 
| tem may be regarded as beneficial to mem! en, 
illustrated by an incident which hap pene 
myself. Upon an occasion, two or three months 
| since, I made some remarks upon a bill pend. 
| ingintheSenate. ‘Two or three other Senators 


Las 


LU, 


* characterized what | had said as a nullificatioy 


speech. As I was wholly unknown, and tho 
Senators were great lights in our party, th 
associated press tele; graphed all over the world 
that 1 had spoken upon the subject, witho 
| giving what | had said, but made tui! reports 
of the speeches of those Senators who had 
denounced my remarks. The result was tha: 
my constituents were in an uproar, and new 
papers in Wisconsin edited by my warmest an 
| most cherished friends were censuring me, 1 
in anger, but in sorrow. My only remedy was 
to go to the Congressional Globe office au! 
hire them to publish six thousand copies 
| what I did say, for which I paid $120. thi Is 
allayed the storm against me, and newspap: 
which had denounced me for what they sup 
| posed I had said fully indorsed the soundness 
of what in fact I had said. 

It may be said that it was a benefit to met 
be able to inform my constituents of my actual 
utterances. ‘Lhat is true; but it was a far 
greater privilege to my constituents thus to 
know whether | had executed or betrayed the 
| trust they had commitied to me. WhenaSen 
| ator sends his own speeches to his constituents, 
| if the *y do not satisfy them that he is right they 
| will inform them that he is wrong; and thus 
| the people will ascertain whether they are rep: 

resented or misrepresented by their Senators 
| and this the people are deeply interested | 
| know. ‘The interest of a Senator is the inter 
est of one man, if a Senator may be said to 
have any interest in representing a State at the 
present rates of compensation; but to know 
what he is doing in their name is the privilege 
of a million of people. It is only by employ: 
ing the frank that we can inform the peop!e 
what is being done, and the real objects 0! 
measures which are being considered in Con- 
gress ; and if this system be abolished the peo- 
_ple and their Government will practically be 
divorced. ‘They will not know the real facts, 
but must content themselves with such notices 
and criticisms as the associated press may se? 
fittogivethem. A few of the wealthiest news 
paper establishments inthe country, who mail: 
| tain correspondents here, will have it in their 
| power to make or break any man, and to cre 
ate just such public sentiment on any question 
as may promote their interest; and a syste” 
\| of favoritism and corruption will thus be ina 
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rated which will paralyze independent, indi- 
taal action in Congress,and mislead the public 

d, whenever it 1s for the interest of a few 
: It is true, that a Senator who pos- 


» ao SO. 


ae wealth may set himself right with his | 


nstituents; but all others must fold their 
is and submit to their fate. 
fhe Senator from Missouri [Mr. Drake] has 


| 
| 
1 
| 


gored an amendment in utter conflict with || 


aepirit of the bill, providing that newspapers 
certain cases shall be transmitted tree of 


stage. I shall vote for this amendment pre- | 


ly tor the reason that it is in conflict with the 
ryeiple of the bill itself. I shall not vote for 
. however, upon the ground assigned by that 
nator. 
ygress to abolish the franking privilege, by 
+) they meant the right of a Senator to 
j a newspaper or other matter through the 
sail free of postage by simply indorsing his 


4 


He said the people had petitioned | 


name upon it. Butif it be wrong to allow one | 


to send a newspaper free of postage by 
,indorsement of his name, I do not see why 


oiber man should have the right to send a | 


wspaper free of postage without indorsing 
snuame. 
nile common to this bill and amendment. 

‘Why do you propose to pass this bill? Our 


It is manifest that there is no prin- | 


rthy leader in this ** great reform,’’ with a | 


wkness that is characteristic of him and 
ecoming to any Senator, answers, because 
y the present system letters are made to bear 
‘eexnense of carrying thedocuments. Thatis 
,and our leader says itis unjust. He says 
e man who receives a letter ought to pay 
y for the expense of carrying the letter. 
Vell, sir, if this be a sound reason, does it not 
ply toa newspaper as well as to a document? 
| receive lejters, for instance, but no news- 
The principle of this bill is that I 
ght to pay no more than the expense of 
wrying my letters, and that I ought not to pay 


ipers. 


r transmitting anything else; if so, then L | 


git not to pay for transmitting newspapers 
nore than documents. 

Mr. President, ever since I was a boy I have 
eard it said that the Post Office Department 


nught to be self-sustaining ; but I have never | 


yet, so far as I recollect, heard any man say 

yit should be so. The War Departmeut is 

t self sustaining, nor is the Navy Depart- 
nent, nor the State Department, nor any other 
Department of the Government. We do not 
esitate to appropriate fifteen or twenty million 
lollars to the War or Navy Department, but 
the fact that $5,000,000 have to be appropriated 
to the Post Office Department, the only De- 
partment which is engaged in disseminating 


utelligence, in a country whose Government | 


rests upon intelligence only, is a great evil and 
alls for great reform. 

I want to send a merchant vessel through 
the Mediterranean sea, and I am fearful it may 
ve attacked by pirates off the Barbary coast. 
| represent this fact to the Government, and a 


nau-of-war is sent to protect my merchant ves- | 
sel ; but fam not required to stamp the man- | 
otwar or contribute a shilling toward its ex- | 


peuse. ‘The Constitution has made it the duty 
of the Government to regulate, and regulation 
inciudes the protection of commerce. ‘This 
velng a duty of the Government, it is performed 
und charged to the general Treasury. 
he people of a county in some western State 
uthe border of civilization fear an incursion 
'y the Indians ; they appeal to the Government 
‘or protection ; a regiment is marched to hold 
ver our remotest settlements the protection of 
‘teGovernment. Butthe expense of this is not 
charged upon the people who are immediately 
»enefited by it. The Treasnry bearsthe expense, 
cause the protection of its people is the duty 
of the Government. 
A citizen having received an injury to his pri- 


vate estate appeals to the court for redress ; but | 


‘he salary of the judge is not levied upon the 
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suitor. It is the duty of the Government to 


| administer justice, all the people are interested 


that every man should obtain his private right, 
and so the whole people pay the expense of 
building court-houses and compensating the 
judges. 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power to establish post offices and post 
roads. Apart from the history of the postal 
service prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and the subsequent action which has given 
a practical construction to the Constitution, | 
think a very good argument might be made 
against the power of the Government to mo- 
nopolize the business of carrying mails; in 
other words, the power to establish post oflices 
and post roads, which would simply be a power 
to designate the routes over which mails might 
be carried, and the places in the different cities 
and towns where mail matter should be depos- 
ited for distribution, would be entirely consist- 
ent with the right of any and every citizen to 
carry mails upon such routes and between such 
offices, for such rates of compensation as might 
be agreed upon. ‘This would be akin to the 
power of Congress over commerce. ‘he Gov- 
ernment may regulate commerce as it 1s car- 
ried on, but may not embark in commerce as 
a trader or otherwise. ‘Therefore the power 
to establish post offices and post roads, and 
even an express power, which, by the way, is 
not expressly conterred by the Constitution, to 
regulate the carrying of the mails, would not 
draw to the Government a monopoly in the 
business of mail-carrying. It would simply 
confer upon the Government power to regu- 
late a business carried on, as commerce is, by 
private enterprise. 

But the practice of the Government under 
the Constitution has given to that instrument 
a construction in this particular from which 
there is no appeal at this late day; and the 
Constitution, read in the light of anterior his- 
tory and subsequent practice, must be consid- 
ered as providing that Congress shall have 
power to establish post offices and post roads, 
and to provide for carrying the mails. And 
bearing in mind that wherever the Government 
has a power it owes the corresponding duty to 
execute that power, the carrying of the mails 
becomes a clear governmental duty, and the 
expense of transmitting the mails from Wash- 
ington to New York is as legitimate a charge 
upon the national l’reasury as is the erection 
of a post office in either of those places. And 
I challenge any Senator, upon this construction 
of the Constitution—which is not my construc- 
tion, but the one forced upon us by the unin- 
terrupted and unquestioned proceedings of the 


Government under the Constitution—to state | 


any reason why an individual should be taxed 
for the transmission of a letter and not for the 
erection ofa postotfice; and I challengeany Sen- 
ator to give reasons why the governmental duty 
of carrying letters should be charged upon the 
individuals immediately benefited which would 
not equally apply to the other governmental 
duties of protecting our commerce from pirates 
and our settlements from savages. If it be 
not a governmental duty, imposed by the Con- 
stitution, to carry the mails, then the Gov 
ernment has no right to carry them; and if it 
has such right, and owes such duty, then the 
expense of performing the duty should be 
defrayed from the general ‘Treasury. 

My esteemed friend, the Senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. THurMAN, ] suggests to me another illus- 
tration, and that is the common school system, 
ahappy illustration of the wholesubject. Anold 
man whose school-boy days are far in the past, 
and who has no children, might ask why he 
ought to be taxed to educate another man’s 
children. The answer is, that educating the 
young is one of the duties of the State, and he, 
a component part of the State, must contribute 
to the general treasury which must bear the 
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This is a 
because the schools 


expense. fortunate illustration, 
and the post office con- 
tribute to the same end and pertorm like offices. 
lhe Post Office is, as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts {| Mr. Sumner] has so happily styled 


| it, the great schoolmaster of the Republic. 


Vhere is no principle which can justify the 
taxing of a man to support common schools 


| who has no special or personal interest inthem, 


or for the protection of our commerce, or the 
protection of our settlements on the Indian 
borders, that would not justify you in taxing 
him to defray the expense of carrying the 


| mails, though he might never receive a letter. 


But, Mr. President, our present impulse, the 
absorbing desire of the present hour, which 
must silence reason and trample on principle, 
is torretrenchmentandeconomy. It is there- 
fore not quite safe to rest the opposition to 
this bill upon mere principle opposed to peenn- 
lary interest. Atter showing that duty demands 
a certain line of conduct, it is humiliating to be 
compelled to show that our pecuniary interests 
do not conflict with the obligations of duty; but 


| in our present fever for retrenchment this hu- 


iniliation must be borne. So I come to the igno- 
ble question, what can we make by violating 
ourduty? ‘Thecontracts for carrying the mails 
for the next four years for nearly one half of 


| the country have, as [ understand, just been 


| ceiving, without postage, public 
| from their Representatives in Congress. 


let. Of course no deduction will be made on 
those contracts if this bill should pass, so that 
not a dollar is to be saved for the next four 
years by depriving the people in our western 
States and Territories of the privilege of re- 
documents 
And 
1 do not believe that, when the contracts shall 
hereafter be let, bids for carrying the mails 
will be made smaller, if this bill should pass. 
On the great trunk routes from this city to 
Boston, and westtoSt. Louis, it might make a 
slight difference ; but after you leave the great 
railroad lines, and strike the rivulets of the 
mail service, in the sparsely-settled portions 
of the country, not acent would be saved. 
But it is suggested that if this bill should be 
passed Congress will publish no more docu 
ments for distribution, and that money would 
be saved by suspending such publication. It 


| comes, then, simply to this, that you are to 


save the expense of publishing documents by 
not publishing them. If this be a sound prin- 


| ciple of economy you may proceed with it ad 


| libitum. 





You may save the expense of Con 
gress by not having a Congress; you may save 
the entire expense of the Post Office Depart- 
ment by abolishing that Department; and you 
inay savetheexpense of Governmentaltogether, 
and the expense of all the charitable institu 
tions, and of all the laborious and costly 
methods by which modern civilization seeks to 
elevate and refine the character of man, by 
abolishing all, and returning to anarchy anc 


| barbarism. 


Mr. President, the country has just emerged 
from such a war as no other nationality ever 
survived. I was not in Congress during those 
years; but I was with the people, frequently on 
the stump, and I can testify to the benefits of 
the franking privilege in those dark and peril- 
ous years. It is my honest belief that the 
Union party could not have been kept in 
power, nor the people held up to the support 
of the Government through the war, but for 
the flood of intelligence and patriotic appeals 
which was poured over the country as free mail 
matter. In that period of excitement every 


| thing that was received was ree?, and read by 


everybody. The people were thus educated, 


| stimulated, and strengthened for such efforts 


and such sacrifices as no nation ever made 
before. It is not extravagant, in my belief, 


| to say that the franking privilege contributed 


} 
| through the gloom 


more than any one agency to guide our people 


and save this Government. 
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A word to the Republican Senators. Our 
party stands only upon the intelligence of the 
people. There is one congressional district 
ii Wisconsin which always sends a Democratic 
member, because there are voters enough in 
that district who can neither read nor write the 
Icnglish language to control the election. I 
could understand why a Democrat would vote 

» abolish the franking privilege, to destroy the 


press, Or in any other way to arrest the dis- | 
semination of intelligence among the people; || 


but that any Republican can vote to cut off 


what the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nye] so | 


truthfully and eloquently styled ‘‘one of the 
arteries Of intelligence’? passes my compre- 
hension. ‘The masses of the Democratic party 
wili not be seen reading a Republican news- 
paper; that would be treason to their party ; 
but they will all read, who can read, a docu- 


ment sent them as a personal courtesy, and | 


this is the only means we have to reach them. 
‘The only way in which we can compel the Dem- 
ocrats to contribute to the ascendency of our 
party is to tax them for disseminating intelli- 
gence among the people. 

There is special necessity at this time for 
retaining this system. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sawyer] has just alluded to it. 
You have inaugurated and nearly consum- 
mated a reconstruction of civil government in 
the lately rebel States. 
that you should retain every facility for flood- 
ing those States with intelligence? Do you 
think it would be weli for our party, well for 
our country, well for free institutions, to dis- 
courage and tax the transmission of our polit- 
ical views to the South? In a mere party 
seuse, and looking to no higher consideration, 
it would be madness. If we retain the sup- 
port of a single southern State in the next 
presidential campaign it must be by appeal- 
ing to their reason, by sending them facts, pre- 
cepts, and arguments; yet, by this bill, it is 
proposed to cut off the greatest facility that 
ever existed for doing so, and to legislate the 
discouragement of a tax upon the transmission 
of intelligence to those who can in no other 
way be held to your support. 

lhe Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER ] has presented a substitute for this bill, and 
has made a speech upon the subject which 
ought to be read by every man in America. 
ile has thoroughly examined the subject, and 
has presented the true principle of an intelli- 
gent postal system. He does not rest it upon 
the niggardly basis of taxing what a man learns, 
and thus discouraging learning. You might 
as well compel the boy to pay a tax for going 
to a sehool-room. If there is anything you 
ought to encourage, anything the national 
‘Treasury may properly be taxed to promote, 
it is intelligence. You should pay it a pre- 
mium ; this bill proposes to tax it with astamp. 

This subject has been so fully treated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts that I can add 
little, perhaps nothing, to what he has so well 


said ; and yet I desire to make a single remark | 


in the same general direction. I believe if 
instead of depriving our people of intelligence, 
as ® means of saving $5,000,000 a year, we 
would annually appropriate $10,000,000 to 
transmit all letters and papers from the United 
States to Europe, in ten years we would revo- 
lutionize those countries. Why is it that France 
will not make an arrangement with us fixing a 
tariff on postage as low as that fixed by Eng- 
land? Simply because England, with her free 


institutions, has nothing to fear frem intelli- . 


sence, while France has everything to fear, and 
the emperor knows it. It is sensible in him to 
discourage and tax as high as possible the 
transmission of intelligence to his people. I 
can comprehend his policy. It is akin to the 
supervision.of the press, and the iron hand he 
lays upon free speech. 


Sir, an [rishman, a German, or a Norwegian | 


| confers upon a people. 
ter would perform the office of a missionary at | 


Is it not important | 
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immigrates to this country, makes his way | 
through the middle States, and settles in the far | 
West. He is alone and lonesome. During the | 
first year or two of his residence there much of | 


his time will be occupied in corresponding with 
the friends he has left, if no tax be laid upon 
his letters; and every letter will be read by a 
circle of friends in his native home, giving 


| them, in his familiar and homely way, intelli- 


gence of ourcountry, the cheapness and richness 
of our lands, the advantages of our free insti- 
tutions, and all the blessings that a republic 
Every immigrant’s let- 


his old home, and all Europe would be flooded 


with letters in praise of our country, and advis- | 
| ing immigration here. 


But, sir, this cannot be done; we are so 


| economical that every poor German must trans- 


mit his letter to his friends at his own expense. 
The rate of postage must be whatever foreign 


| nations choose to determine; and to push this | 


absurdity a little further, and apply it to our 
own people, we must see to it that not a news- 
paper, not a message of the President, not a 


report of its proceedings by any Department | 


of the Government, shall be received by the 
citizen without being taxed. 


It is said again that many documents are cir- | 


culated that are not worth being read. Ifthis be 
true it is not the fault of the franking privilege. 
If we have not properly discriminated between 


what ought to be published and what not let | 


us do so. But will any man pretend that the 
Government of a free people of forty millions, 
with an empire that stretches from ocean to 
ocean, with so vast and so varied interests, and 
wielding such tremendous power, and occupy- 
ing so grand a position among the nations of 


the earth, can be carried on without being an 
| object of interest to the people ? 


Sir, there is not a Department of this Gov- 


| ernment, nor a bureau, nor an officer, who 
| should not be compelled annually to report his 


proceedings, and these reports should be fur- 
nished to the people ; and in no other way can 
the Government be made responsible to the 


people. 


Mr. President, economy is not the only wis- 


| dom, nor money the only good in a free coun- 
| try. There are ‘‘ great reforms’’ which are not 
| designed to embarrass communication between 
| the Government and its constituents. To some 
_ such reform, to some scheme for carrying the 
| mails across the Atlantic free. to some method 
| of reaching the monarchies of Europe, toimbue 


their people with republican sentiments, I invite 
our great leader—if he must be a reformer—to 


‘| turn his attention. 
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SPEECH OF HON. GODLOVE S. ORTH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 14, 1870. 


The House having under consideration the joint 


resolution (H. R. No. 329) in relation to the contest | 
| between the people of Cuba and the Government 


of Spain— 

Mr. ORTH said: 

Mr. Speaker: In presenting to the House 
my views on the questions now pending before 
us for solution it is my desire to discuss calmly 
and deliberately the well-known and incon- 
testable facts in the case, and the legal propo- 


| sitions arising from and connected with these 


facts. I prefer to address myself to the rea- 
son and judgment of the House and country, 
rather than to appeal td passion, prejudice, or 
sympathy. Our decision of these questions 


may involve not only the peace but likewise | 


the honor of the Government, and hence our 
deliberation and our action should be charac- 


| Here let us stop. 
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terized by a due regard to the magnitude a,. 
importance by which these questions are... 
rounded. Inall matters affecting the relatj, 
and intercourse of our Government with for 
eign nations we should exercise the atmos 
caution, and not be swerved from our true ar 
honest policy by appeals to our sympathy, — 
Happily for us, our duty in this mazte, 
clearly marked out and defined in our past | 


rr 
Str- 


| tory; and from the days of Washington to ;), 


hour we have an unbroken line of precedey;, 
to guide us in thecourse to be pursued in ref, 


| ence to contests such as the one in which {), 


Government of Spain and a portion of the peo 
ple of Cuba are now involved. 

The Father of his Country, in his Farewe) 

. * . - a 
Address, indicated to his countrymen a “ fo; 
eign policy ’’ at once wise, just, and patriotic. 
‘These are his words: 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to fy, 
eign nations is, in extending our commercial rej, 
tions to have with them as little political connecti,, 
as possible. So faras we have already formed engage. 
ments let them be fulfilled with perfect good fait) 

t Europe has a set of primary inter. 
ests which to us have none or a very remote re|,. 
oe = * “Why quit our own 
stand on foreign ground ? Why, by interweaving oy, 
destiny with thatofany part of Europe, entangleoy; 
peace and peonmanity in the toils of Ruropean ambj 
tion, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ?” 

These words of wisdom have sunk deep in 
the American heart; and taking them as our 
guide, we have thus far in our history beey 
enabled to avoid all entangling alliances wit) 
other nations or people, and have successfully 
resisted all appeals heretofore made to change 
this policy of the Government; a policy which 
has had the approval of all our Presidents, 
which has preserved our national honor, and 
enabled us to avoid entanglement with tl: 
quarrels and troubles of other nations. 

We have thus far maintained the position of 
Washington, and I do not believe that th: 
American Congress is prepared at this time t 
deviate from that position. 

Before proceeding to discuss the questions 
before this House, as presented in the majority 


|and minority reports of the Committee o: 
| Foreign Affairs, f desire briefly to allude to « 
| few of the positions which have been taken by 
| the honorable chairman of that committee, 


{Mr. Banxs.] In doing so, I must express a 
sincere regret on my part that after a joint 
service on that committee for the last six years 
I find it my duty, for the first time, to differ 
from that gentleman in reference to the foreign 
policy of this Government. 

But I cannot follow him in the attempt to 


| make our nation the avenger of all the wrongs 


that may be committed by any other nation o1 
Government. I do not believe that to be our 
mission. It is not our province to avenge the 
horrors which both parties to the contest in 
Cuba have committed, any more than it is 
ours to attempt to curb the atrocities (excep! 


| by remonstrance in the interest of humanity 


which are of almost daily occurrence in Mex- 
ico, in the States of Central America, or in 
the equally turbulent republics of South 
America. 

If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Banks] conceives this to be a part of our mis 
sion, I might with great propriety inquire w)y 
he has not long since called the attention 0! 
the House and country to the atrocities 0! 
the ‘‘allies,’’ (Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argen- 
tine,) in their exterminating war waged agarns' 
Paraguay, which they have almost depop 
ulated, and blotted, as a nation, from the face 
of the earth? 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu 
setts [Mr. Banks] announces that ‘‘the Um 


ted States is justly held responsible for the 


horrors perpetrated in Cuba.’’ I am inclined 


to attribute this utterance to the heat of debate, 
for I will not believe that such is his deliberate 
judgment. It is unjast to the patriotic impulses 
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ur pe ople, and equally unjust to the Admin- 


tration, which, in this matter, has acted with | 


, sdom, caution, and strict adherence to the 
ws of Congress and the traditional policy of 
* a wuntry. “W e responsible for these horrors! 
‘en or in what manner has the Government 
- people ever given aid or countenance in that 
re etion? 
sc tcheon. We are as little responsible for 
-erimes of the Spaniards in this contest as 
are for the cold-blooded cruelty of that 
and bloody day when Quesada, the Cuban 
cadet, murdered six hundred and fifty of his 
-isoners of war in coldblood! I regret those 
rors; but while Ido sol cannot forget that 
vy were committed by Spaniards on both 


we 


jes, Spaniards representing the home Gov- | 


ment, and Spaniards er gaged in an insur- 
tion against its authority. They alone are 
onsible for the horrid practices which have 
terized this contest. 
‘lr. Speaker, the gentleman has told the 
‘House that the majority of the committee does 
recommend the extension of belligerent 
shts to the Cubans; that such is not the ob- 
ct of their resolutions. If he will put that 
claration distinetly in his resolutions and 
leclare pos sitively against the recognition of 
elligerency there is an end of the controversy. 
will go with him as far as any man on this 
rin adopting a resolution protesting against 
» manner in which the contest is waged by 
th parties, as repugnant to the liberal spirit 
the age and i in violation of the clearest prin- 
ples of humanity, but I will not sanction by 
ay yote any course of action which will have 
. tendency to make our Government a party to 
ich contest or entail upon us the results which 
ust inevitably follow if we accord belligerent 
ghts to the Cubans. 
{he gentleman [Mr. Banks] tells us that we 
ould recognize the belligerency of the Cubans 
ecause the republics of Mexico, Peru, and 
i have done so. Sir, I trust it will bea 


rec 


ng time before the United States of America | 


iil follow such precedents. We have had no 
warrel with Spain. 
Central and South America that have taken 

is course have had their quarrels with Spain. 


ihe steps which they have thus prematurely | 


taken may be the re ‘sult of the old hatred en- 

eadered in former contests and transmitted 
from father to son, rather than that strict 
observance of national law and national pro- 


riety which should characterize the intercourse | 


{ nations. 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat we have no quarrel | 


with Spain, and no cause for any quarrel. She 
was among the earliest of our allies and friends 
n Our national infancy, and such friendship 
has continued from 1776 to 1870. She has ful- 
filled all her treaty stipulations with this Gov- 
ernment. Inthe diplomatic history of our coun- 
try there cannot be found a single instance of 
any serious differences between usand the Span- 
sh Government. Why, then, should appeals 
be made with reference to the atrocities of the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba for the purpose of 
influencing our judgment, or to induce us to 
take a course which can bring to us, inthe eyes 


of the world, and in our own eyes, nothing but | 


national dishonor? 
In this connection also let us not forget that 
he Spanish people are now and for nearly two 
years have been engaged in reforming their 
Government and liberalizing their institutions. 
A faithless queen has been driven from her 
throne and is now wandering in exile, while her 
patriotic republican leaders, with a firmness 
and prudence which are most commendable, are 
engaged in the great work of securing popul lar 
rights ; of wiping out the curse of slavery from 
Spanish territory ; of establishing and soli dify- 
ing institutions in the interest of freedom and 
humanity, The Spain of to-day in these re- 
Spects is not the Spain of the past. She has 
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No such record darkens our fair | 


rr 








Those Governments in | 
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ceased to be ** Bourbon;’’ and as revolutions 
never go backward we may safely predict that 
she will never be ** Bourbon’’ again. Under 
these circumstances are not the republicans of 
Spain entitled to at least a portion of our sym- 
pathy? At least it behooves us not to take 
advantage of their present weakness. 

Again, we are told by the chairman that 
American citizens alone are without protec- 
tion, that American citizens alone have their 


rights invaded. Well, what is the fact? You | 


may all recollect that a Mr. Greenwald was 
shot there some time during this winter, and 
his case was a‘ trump-card”’ for the filibuster 
ing element in this country for a week or two. 
The cry went forth that an ‘‘American citizen’’ 
was shot down in the streets of Havana, *‘ an 
American citizen brutally murdered!’’ These 
changes were rung from the juntaat New York 
to the Cuban influences which surrourd this 
Capitol; but when it turned out that Green- 
wald was not an American citizen, but a sub- 
ject of Prussia, we heard no more of that 
American martyr. His case proves at least 
that the Americans are not the only persons 


who are in danger of being assaulted and their | 


lives taken by a lawless mob, either in the 
streets of Havana or in the 
other city. 

Now, hasthe Prussian Governmentattempted 
to recognize the inde pe »ndence of Cuba, or to 
accord “belli igerent rights, because one of her 
subjects happened to be killed by an irrespons- 
ible mob? Not atall,sir. That Government 
proposes no such impolitic proceeding. 

If it be true, as alleged, that our citizens are 
more frequently in trouble than those of other 
countries, there must be some valid reason 


streets of any 


therefor ; and instead of indulging in needless | 


complaints, let us try and ascertain the reason ; 
and when ascertained, let us not fail to apply 
the remedy. 
history, that among a portion of our people 
there exists a reprehensible spirit of ‘ fili- 
bustering,’’ a disposition to interfere with the 
domestic concerns of our neighbors? and this 
spirit is more frequently encouraged than rep- 
robated. Even in these Halls sentiments find 
utterance which stimulate the thoughtless to 
the belief that it is the mission of the Ameri- 
can to become a propagandist of ‘ liberty,’’ 


and to force other peoples, against their con- || 


sent, to adopt our institutions of Government? 
Such is not the duty of our people; and every 
good citizen should exert himself to correct 
this false sentiment, which can result only in 
trouble and disaster to those who are thus 
misled and deceived. 

Has the gentleman [Mr. Banks] who ad- 
dressed us so elequently this morning on the 
wrongs and outrages inflicted by the Spanish 
authorities upon American citizens, and the 
immunities enjoyed by the subjects of Great 
Britain, ever heard of any filibustering expedi- 
tion fitted out in England, owned by English- 
men, with English soldiers on board, to take 


part in this contest in Cuba against the Spanish | 


authorities? Notone. Hence, of course, Eng- 
lishmen are not molested. Why? Because the 
Englishman respects the law of the land in 
which he may temporarily be residing, while 
Americans who have gone there have gone as 
outlaws from their own country, trampling 
under foot our laws, which made it a misde- 
meanor to engage in any contest in a foreign 
nation with which we are at peace. Should 
the Englishman pursue a similar course he 
would doubtless meet with a similar fate. 

Whenever we cease to interfere with the 
rights of our neighbors, and recognize the fact 
that we are bound by solemn treaties as well 
as by the law of nations to refrain from these 
unlawful practices, we shall have none of these 
troubles. 

It pained me, Mr. Speaker, to hear the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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|| that all men should be free. 


Is it nota part of our current | 


| we condemned in them. 
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speak as he did in reference to the late mes- 
sage of the President of the United States on 
the subject now under — I may 
refer to that again before IL close, but I desire 
to say here and now that the sy of the 
Administration on this whole subject, ever 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Cuba, has 
been characterized by a wise, just, and patri- 
otic policy, one which will commend itself to 
and receive the approval of the sober judg- 
ment of the American pe ople. So much, then, 
for positions taken by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

I yield to no gentleman on the floor of this 
House in expressions of sympathy for any peo- 


| ple who, suffering from oppression, are fightin 


for independence. It isan American sentiment 
Lhese generous 
are part of our nature; they are the 
earliest impressions of our childhood; we re 
ceive them in lineal descent from revolutionary 


impulses 


| ancestors; they arethe proud heritage of every 


American. But personal sympathy must not be 
permitted to influence official action in deroga 
tion of the just rightsofothers. If my sympathy 


could give the Cubans independence and sepa- 


rate nationality they should have it before the 
going down ofthe sun. But, sir, when Lamasked 


| to entangle the Government in a controversy in 


which we have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain, 1 cannot do it; I dare not do it, and 
[ have the fullest confidence that this House 
will not do it. 

Now, then, I come to the questions presented 
by the two reports before the House for its 
consideration. ‘The first is that of the majority, 
whichin my judgment grants to the Cubans the 
rights of belligerents. If it do not, it is as to 
the struggling Cubans merely so much blank 
paper. 

Let us not be deceived in the propositions 
which are before us. The first resolution of 
the majority recites— 

That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized and instructed to declare and 


| maintain a strictly imp artial neutrality on the part 


of the Government of the United States in the con 


| test now existing between the people of Cuba and 


the Government of the kingdom of Spain. 

‘The word ‘‘contest’’ issynonymous with war. 
it has been so decided by the courts everywhere. 
A declaration by this House that war exists in 
Cuba, and that as to the parties to such war we 


| shall be neutral, is an acknowledgment of the 


belligerency of the parties engaged in the war. 
When that acknowledgment is made by this 
Government, either through its legislative or i 
executive branch, all the consequences which 
by law result from a state of belligerency would 
instantly attach to us. Let none vote for this 
proposition in the belief that it involves us in 
no responsibility, but simply tenders to the 
Cubans, who are struggling for independence 
and nationality, our sympathy. called 
upon to say by a legislative act that the Cubans 
are insurgents and engaged in a war w ith Spain ; 
that it is ‘‘a contest’’ between two ** belliger- 
ents,’’ instead of an attempt of one party (and 
that, too, a very limited portion of the people 
of Cuba) to throw off the authority of the parent 
Government. 

The golden rule, Mr. Speaker, is at all times 
a good one toobserve. Need | recall to your 
recollection the feeling that existed all through 
this country in 1861, when the Kuropean Gov 
ernments, ove ofter another, were according 
belligerent rights to the rebels? Did we not 
everywhere condemn it as an unjustifiable 
attempt to participate in our domestic troubles? 
And the reason why we did not treat it as an 
act of war was because we had our hands ful! 
with the rebellion at home. 

Now, then, we are asked to do that whic 
Look at the differenct 
in the circumstances under which I['rance, 


We are 


| Spain, England, and Kussia ‘acknowledged 
that the rebellion was a belligerent power and 
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ought to be accorded belligerent rights. Let 
us for a moment draw a comparison between 
the rebellion in our own country and this 
‘rebellion’? in Caba, At the time belligerency 
was accorded by the European Governments 


cleven States had seceded from this Union and 
nized separate State governments. ‘These 

States had 

vernment, 


( i” 
eins 


rate go 


‘ 
im 


They had their capital. 
| hey had their president. They had their con- 
ress. ‘They had their courts exercising abso- 
lute, unlimited, and unrestrained jurisdiction 
ver their whole territory, with an army count- 
ug its soldiers by the thousand and tens of 
thousands, 

What is to-day the civil and military status 
of the Cubans? We Bee there a few roving 
bands of patriots—I am sorry that there are 
not more of them—fleeing from town to town, 
from mountain fastness to mountain fastness, 
with no seat of power, with no recognized seat 
of government, with not a single court dis- 
pensing justice between man and man, with 
no cougress or legislature deriving its power 


from the consent of the people whom they | 


claim to govern, with no sea-port in which to 
carry the vessels which might be captured by 
their cruisers after we have granted to them 
belligerent rights. All of these things the 
rebels had during the rebellion. 
have none of them atthis hour. Yet we are 
called upon to do that which with one voice, 


with one sentiment, throughout the length and | 


breadth of this land, we condemned as out- 
rageous and wrong on the part of the nations 
of Europe toward us. 


that which we would they should do to us,”’ 
and we will hardly follow the example which 


. . i} 
we so heartily and so universally condemned || 


in others. 


My honorable friend [Mr. Banks] has not 


told us what advantages are to accrue to the 
Cubans by the adoption of this resolution. 
How will it strengthen their cause; how will it 


furnish them with the sinews of war so neces- | 


sary for a successful termination of their strug- 
gle? Will it change the character of the war? 
hat can only be done by changing and iw- 
proving the character of the combatants, and 
| submit that a resolution of Congress hardly 
possesses such potency. 

Will it enable the Cubans to get one single 
gun or one single soldier? Not at all. The 


acknowledgment of belligerent rights will place | 
the Cuban patriots in a worse position than they | 
What are their rights to-day under | 
To go into the markets of | 
New York or Philadelphia and openly pur- | 
chase every gun they have the money to pay | 
yurchased they can place || 
a vessel and float them to | 
any port in Cuba in which they can effect a | 


are to-day. 
our neutrality act? 


for, and when go 
those guns on boar 


landing. 

The gentleman [Mr. Banks] will not deny 
that such is the right of the Cubans to-day 
under our law. What further can they do, after 
having thus shipped their gurs and munitions 
of war for a Cuban port? They can then dis- 
patch another vessel, with just as many men on 
board as they had guns in the former vessel. 
When these vessels have gonea marine league 
from our shores they can unite their cargoes 
of men and guns, and can proceed to Cuba and 
carry on war without molestation on the part 
of the Government of the United States. 


expeditions,’’ that is, vessels carrying men and 


guns, on our shores or within our maritime | 


jurisdiction. 
Such being the true position of the Cubans 


under our neutrality act, let us look at it calmly | 


and see whether those whom gentlemen wish 


to befriend by their proposed action would re- | 


also organized a confed- | 


The Cubans | 


Let us apply to our- | 
selves the golden rule, to **do unto others | 


All | 
this is now permitted by our laws, the prohibi- | 
tion being merely against fitting out ‘‘armed | 
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edgment of belligerency. Let us come down 
from the regions of clouds, of mists and of sur- 
mises, to which the eloquence of the gentleman 


| from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] carried us, 
| and, standing upon the solid earth, let us exam- 


ine carefully the action he commends and its 
effect upon ourselves and those whom he hopes 
to benefit. 

If we pass this resolution, and thus accord 
belligerent rights to the Cubans, they cannot 
get a man nora gun afloat without being sub- 


jected to search, seizure, and confiscation. The || 


Spaniards can then bring their ‘‘ floating bat- 
teries’’ from Cuba within one marine league 


of New York, and search vessels, whether Cu- | 
ban or American, and if munitions of war, | 


which by the passage of this resolution become 
contraband of war, are found on board they 


| are liable to confiscation to the Spanish Gov- 


| ernment. 











Hence this resolution, if passed, 
will be but ‘ta stone instead of bread’”’ to the 
Cuban patriots. 

These are in brief the legal consequences 
resulting from a state of belligerency, so far as 
the Cubans are concerned. 

What will be the effect of belligerency on 
American commerce is to us @ most serious 
question. By it we recognize the Cubans as 
an ‘fenemy’’ 
directly within the provisions of the twelfth 
article of the treaty of 1795, which is in the 
following words: 

* Aer. 12. 


whose voyage and the species of goods on board her 
there shall be just grounds of suspicion, shall be 
obliged to exhibit, as well upon the high seas asin 


the ports and havens, not only her passports, but like- |) 
wise certificates expressly showing that her goods are | 


not of the number of those which have been pro- 
hibited as contraband.”’ 


So soon as this ** state of war’’ is recognized 
by us, so soon as we acknowledge Cuba to be 
‘*the enemy’’ of Spain, we subject all our 
merchant vessels, all our commerce to the 
right of Spain, under our treaty with her, to 
detain and search, ‘‘ as well on the high seas 
as in ports and havens,’’ any vessel sailing 
under our flag, whenever Spain has ‘*just 
grounds’’ for believing that such vessel carries 
any article ** contraband of war.’’ 

Are we prepared to take this step? Are we 
willing thus to place our commerce at the 
merey of Spanish freebooters and Spanish 
rapacity, and inflict untold losses upon a large 
and rapidly growing American interest, an 
interest which needs the fostering care of our 
Government, instead of being thus needlessly 
and foolishly placed in jeopardy? ‘The rebel 
cruisers during the rebellion swept our com- 
merce from the ocean. 
revived it; and now it is proposed again to 
subject it to all the uncertainties and hazards 
incident toadeclaration of Cuban belligerency. 

But my honorable friend from Massachusetts 


[Mr. Banks] says the Supreme Court has de- | 


cided that because the form of the ‘* passport”’ 
was omitted from the schedule to the treaty, 
therefore that portion of it is invalid. Grant- 


ing, for the sake of the argument, that the | 
decision to which the gentleman refers has | 


this effect, let me ask him. in the words of a 


homely expression, whether that position does | 


not take us ‘‘out of the frying-pan into the 
fire?’’ If that position be correct—and for 
the sake of the argument I am willing to admit 
it—by our action we place ourselves where 
the laws of nations placed us prior to the ratifi- 
cation of that treaty, to wil, unlimited right of 
search for contraband of war. Our people, 
though naturally sympathizing with all who 
appear to be struggling for independence, are 
not willing that their sympathy shall assume a 
form which may be so detrimental to our com- 
mercial interests, and which is calculated seri- 
ously to compromit our national honor. That 


seive any substantial benefit from an acknowl- || honor is as yet unsullied before the world, and 
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of Spain, and bring ourselves | 


The merchant ships of either of the | 
| parties which shall be making into a port belonging | 
to the enemy of the other party, and concerning | 


Returning peace has | 
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| those who, for the time being, are charos 
with its preservation should do nothing which 
can in the remotest degree tend to tarnish he 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, the ieee 
of the minority recommends the adoption oF , 
permanent foreign policy forthe future, iy refer. 
rence to contests that may spring up on thie 
American continent, or in the adjacent island, 
between the colonies and the parent Goyer), 
ments. ‘That policy is this: that in all gyo! 
| contests we shall say through our national 

Legislature that our Government and Citizens 
| shall not take any part whatever. 

If struggles arise we are to remain strictly 
neutral between the contending parties. Shou 
any of the British provinces, for instance, revo); 
,| against the home Government, it is not oy, 
| interest or our duty to lend them any assis; 
ance; and so, onthe other hand, should Great 
| Britain attempt to subjugate the insurgents, 
she shall not have any assistance from us jy 
| accomplishing her object. This, with us 


| 


9 1s 
| the part of wisdom; and let us now declare 
to the world that hereafter this shall be ou; 
| position. 

| We want peace with all the world, entang. 
| ling alliances with no nation or peoples. We 
| have our own duty and our own destiny, and 
| that is to do justice to others, to compel, jf 
|| need be, justice to ourselves; to engage in no 
quarrels, or strifes, or wars which we can wit) 
| honor avoid; to husband our resources: to 
educate and elevate our people; to develop 
the material wealth with whisk a kind Provyi. 
dence has blessed us; to repair the great losses, 
the terrible destruction of our late troubles, 
and to continue to give to the world the brigh: 
example of a nation discharging all its duties 
|| and all its functions in the spirit of an enligh: 
|| ened and elevated humanity. We are not « 
|| nation of buccaneers or filibusters. We hay 
|| wise laws upon our statute-books; we desi: 
|| to have those laws obeyed. We have upon u 
the obligations of treaties, into which we hay 


voluntarily entered; let us honorably stand 
by and respect every such obligation. Suci 
has been our past history, and such [| fond) 
hope and believe will be our future history. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Banks] has, among others, invoked the name 
of General Jackson. Sir, that is a name re: 
vered by all Americans, and | am glad he has 
appealed to it. I thank him for doing so. 
There are many within the sound of my voice 
who will recollect the feeling that grew up in 
this country consequent upon the declaration 
of mdependence by Tl’exas against the republic 
of Mexico. Many of our own people had gone 
there to seek homes, and in process of time 
had raised the flag of independence. Our 
sympathies were naturally enlisted in their 
favor, because they were men speaking ou 
language and deeply imbued with a love ol 
our institutions. 

The Texans soon furnished evidence to the 
world that they would be able to maintain their 
declaration. ‘They organized an independent 
government and maintained that organization: 
they established courts of justice, enforced the 
| laws of their own making, and protected the 
rights of their citizens. They had an army 
sufficient to meet the enemy and drive him from 
their soil; while the Mexican president was 
prisoner in the hands of General Houston. 

In this condition of affairs, differing in every 
essential particular from the condition of the 
Cubans to-day, a clamor came from different 
parts of the country urging that our Govern: 
ment should recognize the independence ot 
Texas. General Jackson was the Presiden! 


| 
| 








of the United States, and in a special message 
to Congress, on the 2lst day of December, 
1836, called the attention of Congress and the 
country—precisely as President Grant did on 
yesterday—to the situation of affairs in ‘Texas, 
|} and suggesting—as President Grant has sug- 
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is 


we 


wed in reference to Cuba—that no steps be 
n by Congress whic h might involve us in 
‘able with either of the contending parties. 
phe language and sentiments of Preside ant 
son are so wise and prudent, and those of 
nese lant Grant are in such strict accord with 
om, that Lask the Clerk to read from Jack- 
*¢ message. 
rhe Clerk ree ad as follows: 


«Theacknowledgment ofa new State as 


[ independ- 


nd el titled to a place in the family of ni tions 

all times, an act of great delica ucy and responsi- 
ty: but more especially so when such State has 

y separi ited itself from another of which it had 

ped i in integ rral partand which still claims domin- 
overit. A premature recognition under these cir- 
stant 3, if not looked upon as i tiflable cause of 

8 always liable to be re Tare ledasa prootof an 

iendly spirit to one of the contending parties 

juestions relative to the government of foreigt 

ns, Whether of the Oldor ‘New World, have b een 
eated by the United States as que stions of fact o nly, 

| our predec essors have cautiously abstained from 

g upon them until the clearest evidence was 

< po ssession, to enable them not only to decide 
rrectly, but toshield their decisions from every un- 
sorthy im} uty ition. In all the contests that have 
yout of the revolations of France, outof the dis- 
relating to the crowns of Portugal and Spain, 

of the separation of the American possessions of 
: from the European Gove raments, and out of 
yumerous and cons stantly occurring struggles for 
ion in Spanish America, so wisely cons iste ot 
our jast prine iples has been the action of our 
vernment that we have under the most critical 
unstances avoided all censure and encountered 
oth r evil than that produced by a trans ie nt es- 
ement of good will in those against whom we 

ve been by force of evidence compelled to decide.”’ 
“ORTH. Mr. Speaker, the doctrine thus 
inciated by President Jackson was not new. 

: was the doctrine held by Washington in the 
troubles with France; it was the doctrine held 

Madison and Monroe in the troubles arising 
‘connection with the South American and 

i) American republics. ‘This is the doc- 
‘upon which the Administration has planted 
‘to-day; and it is the doctrine that will 
unend 1iself to the sound sense and patriot- 
of the American people. 
doctrine, and we should not endeavor to 

ish any other. 
own tous from the wisdom of the fathers. I 
pe and trust that no appeals to the finer feel- 

:s of our nature, when we see horrors and 

nes committed in a neighboring isle, will 
deter us from the duty which we owe to our- 
selves and those who may come after us. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] deemed it 
iecessary to make the attack he did upon the 
message of the President. There is nothing 
in its language or its positions to justify such 
animadversions. Its sentiments are those of 
the American people in all their past history; 
and the President, in taking that position, has 
justified the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in hig prudence and sagacity. He has not 
ventured upon any novel doctrines in public 
affairs; he has not undertaken to be a “‘ sensa- 
tional President. 

igh office with which the people have invested 
him, he announced to them that if they did 
elevate him to the presidential office he would 
eudeavor to inaugurate an era of peace; _ 





Notasking or desiring the | 
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he will be sustained by this Congress and by 
the American people. 
Do gentlemen who are pressing this question 


| of recognition desire the acquisition of Cuba? 


; inevitably 


It is the only | 


It is the policy that comes | 


the only pledge he made was to see that the | 


laws were faithfully executed. Thus far he has 
strictly kept that pledge; and his past life is in 


this respect a sufficient guarantee for the 
future, 


His policy is peace; and peace, at home | 


and abroad, is to-day the great need of both 
Government and people. We are under no 
obligations whatever to hazard the peace we 
how enjoy, and it would be criminal to do so, 
unless in the protection of national honor. Jn 
addition to this consideration the President, in 
his entire intercourse with other ni 1tiONns, In 
the administration of his foreign policy, has 
strictly pursued well beaten paths. In truth 
and in fact he has planted himself upon the 
position of ‘*the fathers’’ in the interest of 
peace and rational progress. In that position 


| cheeks with the 


| on the dome of this beautiful Capitol. 





| resolution (H. R. No. 3: 





| ning to this hour 


| SPEECH OF HON. 


If so, permit me to say to them that in my 
judgment this course will retard if not entirely 
destroy the realization of their hopes. 

In my judgment the island of Cuba must 

rravitate toward us, and sooner or 
later be added to our Its prox- 
imity to our coast; its geographical position, 
standing in the very door-way of the Gulf, and 
thus commanding a very large portion of our 
commerce; theincreasing weakness oftheSpan- || 
ish Government—these, and many other con- 
siderations, point most clearly to the ultimate 
destiny of that rich gem of the Antilles. When 
the apple isripe it w ‘ll fall, and fall into our lap ; 
it is not the part of wise statesmanship, in view 
of the inevitable, prematurely to hasten that 
fall; at least let us notin our eagerness commit 
ourselves to any measures that may mantle our 
blush of shame. 

To my mind the future relations of this Gov- 
ernment to the North American continent and 
the adjacent isles of the ocean are as clear as 
the sunbeams that are now dancing so brightly 
Kuro- 
pean Governments, Muropean policy, and Ku- 
ropean power will soon cease to exist in all the 
vast domain that stretches from the north pole 
to the equator; and throughout that entire 
region yonder flag shall float, and under it all 
human beings shall enjoy the blessings of free 
government, guarantied by our Constitution, | 
improved as it has been by the terrible strug- 
gles through which we have passed; and this 
pecple will go on in a career of prosperity for 
which the history of the world from its begin- 
can show no parallel. 


possessions. 





Belligerent Rights of Cuba. 


JACOB A. AMBLER. 


OF ONTO, 

Hovser or REPRESENTATIVES, 

June 14, 1870. 
The House having under consideration the joint 
29) in relation to the contest 
between the people of Cubaand the Government of 
Spain— 

Mr. AMBLER said: 


Mr. Speaker: In common with the gentle- 


IN THE 


man from Massachusetts [ Mr. Banks] who has | 


so eloquently addressed the House, L deplore 
the unhappy condition of things existing in the 
island of Cuba. Every member of the com- 
mittee, every gentleman on this floor, almost 
every citizen of the country, I think, has the 
same feeling of regret. We all, sir, feel an 


| interest in the success of the attempted revo- 
| lution. 


It would be strange if wedid not. It 
is an American idea that the time has long 


'| since passed when any portion of this continent 


should be subject to European domination. 
We all hope to see the day when independent 
Governments, republican in form, shall exist 
and be recognized over every portion of the 
American continent and the adjacent islands. 
While this is the sentiment that animates all 
of us, there seems to be adifference of opinion 
as to the duty of the Government toward the 
struggle now progressing in Cuba, and this 
difference of Opinion seems to have produced 
some bitterness of feeling which to “a Is Cause 
of regret, as | do not think that feeling or 
prejudice is likely to be of service to us in 
coming to correct conclusions ou this or any 
other subject. This feeling has been shown in 


| a most unjustifiable attack on the Administra- 
| tion in this debate, au attack on the course it 
| has seen proper to pursue toward the parties to 


this Cuban struggle aud on the message of the 
President of yesterday. 
For myself, sir, 1 cannot see the justice of 
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this attack. I believe the course pursued by 
the Administration is entirely justifiable, and 
am of the opinion that it has sustained the 
dignity of the nation and acted in strict con 
formity with well-established principles of in 
ternational law, and I cannot doubt that it 
receive the commendation 
ment of the House. 

The questions we have to determine are not 
matters of sentiment an’ sympathy, but of 
fact, and the mistake gentlemen makeisin per 

| mitting their feelings to run away with their 
judgments ; they see ‘a portion of the people of 

Cuba engaged in a struggle for inde a nee 
| and their anxiety for the success of the patriots 

leads them to overlook the duty and jong 
| established policy of the Government of the 
| United States; they are intolerant of opposi 

tion, and we who are so unfortunate as to 
| differ with them in conclusions are well nigh 
| overwhelmed by expressions of dissent on every 
| side. They assume thatthe Government should 
take sides in the struggle, and will not ee 
| brook opposition to their views. And yet, 
| the action which is proposed bs the m: euies 
| of the committee is entirely without precedent, 
| nay is opposed to all precedents, from the very 
beginning of the Government. J'rom the day 
| on which we first achieved our inde pendence 
until now the policy of the Government has 
| been uniform and consistent, and always the 
opposite of that now proposed. ‘The idea 
| formal declaration of neutrality, when one of 
| the parties is not a recognized nation, is new 
|| tous. I have no knowledge of any such action 
| in the history of this Government, nor, indeed, 
| of any other Governments, if we except the 
| action of the European Powers in connection 
\| with the recent rebellion of the southern States. 
|| Mr. MUNGEN. Will the gentleman permit 
me a single remark at this point? 

Mr. AMBLER. No, sir. 

Mr. MUNGEN. Why not? 

Mr. AMBLER. I decline to be interrupted. 
|| During the time that | have been a member ot 
| this House I have never deemed it my right to 
interrupt the course of any gentlemau’s re 
marks, and I must ask that the same courtesy 
be extended to me. 
| ‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
|| [Mr. AMBLER] gives notice that he declines to 
|| be interrupted. 

Mr. AMBLER. It seems to be conceded 
on all hands that some action on the part ot 
the Congress is called for in view of the partic- 
ular condition of things now existing in Cuba, 
and an apparent defect in the neutrality laws 
| of the United States, which enabled the Span 
| ish Government. to procure some gun boats to 
|| be used against the insurgents, and the ma 

jority of the committee recommend that by 
| a formal act, Congress shall declare that the 
| Government of the United States is neutral in 
|| the ‘* war between Spain and the Republic of 
| Cuba,’’ thus, as is claimed, placing the two 
| parties On a strict equality, aud conceding to 

each belligerent rights. 1 know the chairman 
| of the committee takes some exception to _ 
| latter expression, and says that we canuot g 
| the Cubans belligerent rights, but I do not sar 
| any occasion to waste words on the subject. I! 
| we formally declare our neutrality we neces 
| sarily recognize a de facto government of the 
| insurgents as existing, and at war with Spain, 
and declare our disposition to remain neutral 
in the struggle ; and of necessity this recog 
nition of a state of war entitles both parties, as 
|| to this Government, to full belligerent rights, 
|| so that whether we give them belligerent righ! 
\| or not, as to us they obtain such rights by the 
|| proposed action. 

1 am not disposed to stop here to discu 
what the rights thus conceded would be. I! 

|| assume that every gentleman here is familiar 
with the law, and merely take occasion to say 
that while it would prevent our building gun 
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ich in our ports for either party, and to this 


extent would be right and equal, it would also 
ent = ine Spanish Government, under the 
ty of 1795 and the law of nations, to greater 


on the sea as to our merchant marine, 
d would actually prevent rather than aid the 
ation of arms to Cuba. 
ihe question to be determined is, whether 
ch a formal declaration is justifiable under 
actual condition of things now existing? 
(here is no difference of opinion in the com- 
ttee, nor, as | apprehend, in the House, as 
» the duty of the Government to maintain a 
neutrality in the only question is 
to the proper action of the Government to 
ccomplish this end. It is not pretended but 
that the bill reports d by the minority will be 
just as effectual to accomplish the purpose-- 
if actual neutrality i: 


jact . 


the purpose—as will the 
olutions of the majority; and I desire to say 
that to my mind, this being conceded, the con- 
the friends of the Cuban cause, now 
all times so largely represented in the 
galleries and lobbies of the House, in pressing 
upon the Administration and the Government 
the formal recognition of the Cuban insurrec- 
tionary government by name, is the best assur- 
ance that they want someghing more than strict 
neutrality. 


re 


' 
duct ot 


and al 


1 think there can be no dispute as 
They desire us, by a formal 
say thatthe government of Cuba 
in such sense established as to be entitled to 
consideration as a nation; not yet independ- 
ent, but entitled to be regarded as a belligerent; 
ind the effect of this will be a certain amount 
of moral support to the insurgent party. In 
other words, the object sought to be attained 
ly the proposed action of the House, is, in the 
name and under the pretense of neutrality, to 
| one of the belligerents, and in my judg- 
ient, unless the facets exist which would war- 
rant such a declaration, without regard to our 
ympathies, any such action is unjustifiable and 
wrong and a clear departure from the settled 
and long-established policy of the Government. 
but, sir, itis claimed that the Government | 
hould have long since proclaimed its neutral- 
y; it is claimed that the Administration is 
derelict in this, that the struggle has been per- 
mitted to progress two years nearly, and yet 
we have said nothing formally as to our course 
toward it; have not declared our neutrality; 
have refused to recognize Cuba as entitled to 
the rights of a belligerent. Now, in my mind, 
this is not a question of time. A Govern: | 
iment may in a week become so established as 
to be entitled to recognition; it may struggle 
on for-a deeade and never attain that position. 
Why, sir, in 1818 Venezuela and other Span- 
ish colonies in South America revolted; in 
181% they declared their independence, and 
under the lead of that great man, Simon Bol- 
ivar, attempted by war to obtain and maintain 
it. The struggle continued until 1823, until, 
in fact, the Spaniards had been overthrown 
and driven from the country, and it was ayear 
aiter that before there was a single formal 
act of this Government in recognition of their 
belligerent rights, our first formal recognition 
being by the treaty of 1824, Before that, when 
occasion required and justified, we accorded 
them such belligerent rights as they seemed 
entitled to; but we made no formal declaration 
until, baving established their independence, 
we recognized the fact, and admitted them into 
the family of nations in so far as our recogni- 
tion could have that effect. 
it has been the policy of this Government, 


to their obi cl. 


recognition, to 


war and fitting them out ag | 


a policy which originated during the adminis- || 


tration of Washington, to avoid participation 
in the affairs of others. When, in the war 
between lrance and Great Britain, shortly 
after our independence, the French minister, 
resuming upon the fact that his Government | 
iad been our friend in the revolutionary strug: | 


_ ranted by the facts in the case. 


gle, attempted to violate our neutrality, and 
arm and equip cruisers in our ports, he was 
met with the objections that the circumstances 
required. In a great measure the principles 


then laid down have been adopted into the law || 
of nations, and thus this Government is the 


author of the modern ideas of neutrality. Our | 


policy, as then established, has from that time || 
until now been persistently pursued; and when || 


gentlemen assault the President because he | 


has not interfered in the Cuban difficulty they 
quarrel with him because he has followed the 
traditional policy of the Government in all 
such struggles in every part of the world. 

The committee, Mr. Speaker, in the syn- 
opsis of their propositions, tell us that they 
propose— 


1. The recognition of an existing armed contest 
for liberty in Cuba. 


2. The neutrality of the United States in that | 


contest. 

3. To place Cubans upon an equal footing with 
Spaniards in regard to intercourse and trade with 
the United States. 

1. To interpose the protest of the United States 
against the barbarous manner in which the war has 
been conducted. 


Now, as to the latter proposition, I have | 


simply to suggest that it is unnecessary and 
gratuitous that we should say a word on the 
subject. One would suppose from the claims 
made that the President had failed in his duty, 
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has not protested against the barbarities of the || 
Spaniards in thecontest. How else can we just- | 


ify the eloquent appeals of gentlemen for such 
interference? How else understand the claim 


of the eloquent gentleman from Massachusetts | 


{Mr. Bangs] that we are responsible for all 
this cruelty and bloodshed? And yet, sir, if 
gentlemen will examine the correspondence 
and documents upon this subject on their tables, 
they will find that the Secretary of State has 
protested to the Spanish minister here, has 


instructed our minister at Madrid to protest to || 


the Spanish Government, and has never failed 
to make protest in season and out of season 
against the criminal disregard of humanity and 
the rules of civilized warfare which has char- 
acterized this internecine struggle. Sir, what 
more would gentlemen have? IJnwhat has the 
Administration failed that its attention should 
be thus called by this House to its duty in this 
regard ? 

It is true, sir, that these protests have not 
had such effect as we all would desire, that these 
inhuman barbarities have been continued, that 
prisoners have been shot, and innocent non- 
combatants imprisoned and murdered. ‘This 
may furnish reasons for other action; butif the 
majority of the committee think so, why do they 
not designate what in their judgment that fur- 
ther action should be, and not by implication 
condemn the Administration by requesting this 
action on its part, thus assuming that it needs 
to be prompced? 
House should step aside from its ordinary busi- 


I see no reason why this | 


ness for the purpose of instructing the Admin- | 
| istration in the discharge of a duty that has 


already been well and faithfully performed. 

Again, they tell us that great barbarities have 
been committed, not only upon the insurgent 
Cubans, but also upon our unoffending citizens. 
The distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Banxs] spoke of these things to-day 
in words which moved the heart of every mem- 
ber of the House. He told us of the enormi- 
ties that had been practiced upon our citizens 
and others, and I was sorry to hear him inti- 
mate that the Administration had been derelict 
in its duty in this regard, and had failed to pro- 
tect our citizens as the citizens of other Gov- 
ernments had been protected. 


Now, sir,. I do not believe this attack is war- | 


to find that the citizens of the United States 
are or have been in worse condition than other 
inhabitants of Cuba; and while it has been 
said that others were better protected, I have 


I have failed | 


| aseless even to chronicle their death. 
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tailed to find evidence that justified the staj,. 
ment. ‘The late acting vice consul of the Up;. 
ted States at Santiago de Cuba, Mr. Phijlj), 
perhaps more than any other person, gay, 
currency to these reports, and yet he ho. 
catised to be laid on our desks to-day a stato. 
ment which in my mind refutes the claiy, 
When he was about leaving Santiago he te), 
us that he desired to stay, but was being drive 
away for want of necessary protection, an, 
desired the British consul to afford him th, 
protection of his flag. He speaks in hig}, 
complimentary terms of the disposition ayj 
inclination of this gentleman to afford him any 
protection or aid in his power, and yet tel); 
us that— 


_“* That gentleman, ever ready to aid me in all pos. 
sible manner, replied that if my flag would not pro. 
tect me, he was sure his own would not; in fact, tha: 
no one was safe, not any foreign consul. By hj; 
advice, and that of my other friends, I therefyr, 
resolved to leave as soon as possible.” 

The condition of things in Cuba is such tha; 
there is no security for life or property of eithe 
natives or foreigners; but it is, as [ think, , 
mistake to suppose that Americans are jy 
greater peril than others, except as they ip. 
crease their peril by avowing sympathy wit) 
or giving aid to the insurgents. 

But while a fearful condition of anarchy and 
barbarity exists, | cannot refrain from calling 
the attention of the House to the as [ think 
unnecessary attempts to exaggerate the true 
condition by the invention of fictitious incidents 
of barbarism. As an instance, I append the 
following from the New York Sun of Octo. 
ber 5, 1869, being an extract from its Havana 
letter of September 25: 

“Another American assassinated. — How casi); 
Americans are murdered in foreign lands and their 
assassinators escape punishment or even reproo! 
has been exemplified so frequently coat seem 
NOt many 
weeks ago Mr. Robert Wells, a citizen of the Un 
ted States, and of late years a foreman in a J: 
sey City machine-shop, came to Cubato arrange t 
settlement of his father’s estate or property, lett hi 
at his death. From this city he went to Cienfuey 
where his father left some unsettledaccounts. Li: 
self and two friends were walking by the Span: 
barracks one evening about three weeks since, \\ 
the sentinel on duty called his * Quien vieve '—v 
comes there—in asmothered tone. Neither he nr 
his friends hearing the call, they walked on. 1! 
sentinel, enraged at having no response, rushed upon 
the three gentlemen and gave Mr. Wells a bayou 
thrust, from which he died three days afterward. 
His brother-in-law arrived here day before yesterda 
from New York, expecting to carry his body back, 


| His family reside in Lawrence street, Brooklyn. 
| Nothing to be done, wefindon making inquiry att! 
| consul general’s office. 


The great United States does 
nothing but exchange consular notes when an Ameri- 
canis murdered in a foreign land. How different with 
the Britons! When young Ferguson was arrested 3! 
Manzanillo, the English consul there chartered ant 
sent a sailing vessel to Nassau to inform the Britisi 
commander there that a British subject was in dan 
ger. The result was that two British men-of-war 
were sent to Manzanillo to take Ferguson, either 
peaceably or forcibly. He was taken away. When 
the Spanish commander there hesitated to surrenue 
him, the commander of the English frigate sent him 
word he must do so or he would bombard the city. 
Here is a story, one of many, published wit! 
all the particularity of detail to give it an air 
of truth, and yet our consul at Cienfuegos, 
Mr. Morris, informs us that it is pure inveu: 
tion; that no such person was ever known 
there. Understand me, Mr. Speaker, I am 
not here to justify the conduct of the Spanish 
Government, not even to apologize for 1. 
There is enough to complain of, I know. At 
least three American’ citizens—Speakman, 
Wyeth, and Portuoundo—have been murdereé 
in Cuba. Whether they violated any law or 
not they were denied the decencies of a trial: 
and I do not for a moment claim that their 
execution was justifiable, or that we should 
not insist on reparation. But, sir, the Admin- 
istration has been insisting on reparation, an? 
I believe the present Government at Madrid 
is disposed to do all in its power to give Us 
reparation for the past and to prevent suc! 
occurrences in the future. Our own Govern 


ment will be derelict in its duty if it spares any 
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pains to prevent such outrages, if it fails to 
‘ive our citizens 1n Cuba all the protection in 
sg power. But I cannot think that any action 
‘y its power or 1n the power of other Govern- 
ments short of actual war and in yasion of the 
sland will afford absolute relief; and the ex- 
ecutive administration is not the war-making 
ower in this Government. 

The condition of affairs in Cuba is anoma- 
ious and peculiar. The Spanish Government 
«self is powerless to enforce the laws. The 
volunteers, So called, dominate the nominal 
sovernment of the island, and the actual con- 
jition of things is anarchy. A brutal, bloody, 
organized mob, well armed and reckless, com- | 
nosed of the worst of Spanish desperadoes, is | 
the actual ruling power. It deposes the Captain 


General, and dictates and executes murders || 


and robberies without control, and adds to the 
fearful atrocities that have usually attended 
revolutions in Spanish American countries the 
terrors and crimes resulting from its irrespons- 
‘ble interference. Itis a fearful condition of 
things, and I do not wonder that the eloquent 
ventieman was able to awaken our indignation 
and harrow up our feelings by his earnest | 
description; but I confess my inability to 
anderstand the connection between these evils 
and any proposed action on the part of Con- 
sress. 1 do not perceive how the proposed 
resolutions will in any way affect or mitigate 
this anarchy and barbarity. If I did, 1 would 
cheerfully give them my support. 

Dees the gentleman propose to declare war 
against Spain? No, sir; he confines his reme- 
dies to arecognition of belligerentrights and a 
protest against barbarities. Then, why does 
he shock our feelings by this recapitulation? 
Has all this any relation to the question as to 
whether Cuba shall be regarded as a belliger- 
ent? I think it will not be claimed that it has. 
ese enormities are thrown into the debate to 
cen our indignation and thus obscure our 

udgments. It is an attempt, by awakening 

ir prejudices against one of the parties, to 
induce us to recognize as a fact an alleged con- 
dition of affairs which is not shown to exist by 
any sufficient evidence. 

I cannot pass to a consideration of the ques- 
tions which in my judgment should determine 
this controversy without expressing my regret 
that gentlemen should have endeavored to 
reflect on the President for his message of yes- 
terday. He has been assailed for this com- 
munication, has been accused of bad taste, 
and—but I hardly thinixs gentlemen mean this 
seriously—as attempting to unduly and im- 
properly influence the action of the House. It 
is not claimed but that he has a constitutional 
right to make such a communication, but the 
time, it is said, was inopportune. Well, sir, 
[do notthink so. The matter was under con- 
sideration, and he sends us what I maintain is 
a calm, dispassionate, and impartial statement 
of the present condition of affairs in Cuba; 
and considering the efforts that have been made 
hyinterested parties connected with the Cuban 
junta at New York to color and distort the 
circumstances of the struggle, the persistent 
falsification of the facts, I do not think it was 
either unwise or in bad taste in this manner to 
give us the conclusions of the Executive as to 
the actual condition; that department being 
supposed to be more fully advised as to the 
facts than any other, by its oflicial correspond- 
ence with our commercial agents in the island. 
| confess I regret the reference in the message 
to the alleged attempts on the part of the Cu- 
ban juntato influence action by means of bonds 
purporting to be issued under the authority of 
the Cuban republic; not but that it is entirely 
(rue that such action has been attempted, indi- 
rectly at least, by inducing outsiders to aid in 
the clamor and bring their influence to bear 
upon members; but | take occasion to say that | 


| see no evidence to induce me to suspect that | 























DBelligerent Rights of Cuba—Mr. Ambli 


any member of this House has been approached, 


and that the high character of the gentlemen | 


who have been the active friends of Cuba in 
the House forbid 
means could be resorted to with them. But, 
sir, the matter was in process of investigation 
by a committee of the House, and I regret that 
the President thought it necessary to refer to it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the true question for our 
consideration and determination is not one of 
sentiment, feeling, or sympathy, but one of 
fact. We are not called on to express our 
desires for Cuban independence, but todeterm- 


a de facto government in Cuba on the part of 
the insurgents as to entitle it to be regarded, 


| under the law of nations, as a belligerent. 








| and commercial relations with foreigners. . 
| the tests are the existence of a de facto political or- 


The object of such a proclamation as is pro- 
posed by the majority of the committee is thus 
stated by Mr. Wheaton, in his International 
Law : 

‘**The occasion for the aceordance of belligerent 
rights arises when a civil contlict exists within a for- 


eign State. Thereason which requires and can alone | 


justify this step by the Government of another coun- 
try is that its ownrights and interests are so far 
affected as to require a definition of its own relations 
to the parties. Where a parent government is seek- 
ing to subdue an insurrection by municipal force, 
and the insurgents claima political nationality and 
belligerent rights which the parent government does 
not concede, a recognition by a foreign State of full 
belligerent rights, if not justified by necessity, is a 
gratuitous demonstration of moral support to the 
rebellion and of censure upon the parent govern- 


| ment.”—Dana’s Wheaton, section 23, page 34. 


And the condition of things that will war- 
rant such a declaration is thus stated by the 
same authority : 

**It is certain that the state of things between the 


parent State and insurgents must amount in fact to | 
war in thesense of international law; thatis, powers | 


and rights of war must be in actualexercise; otherwise 
the recognition is falsified, for the recognition is of a 
fact. The tests to determine the question are various, 
and far more decisive where there is maritime war 
Among 


ganization of the insurgents sufficient in character, 
population, and resources to constitute it, if left to 


any suspicion that such |; 


|| ine whether at the present time there is such | 


| the control of the Cubans. 


| revolution. 
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president, assembled at Guaimaro the 10th of April 
iso’. A constitution was adopted and oflicers of 
government elected. The island was divided int 
four States, Oriente, Camaguay, Las Villas, and Oc 
cidente. Three of them, which cover three quarters 
of the territory, and contain a million of people, or 
two thirds of the population, are now mainly under 
Kach State has a civil 
government, and is subdivided inte districts, pre 

fectships, and sub-prefectships, with officers chosen 


The government thus improvised was not with 

out legitimate popular foundation. Its elective 
constituencies were based upon long-existing, benev 

olent, secret associations, which naturally attracted 
and faithfully represented that portion of the people 
who had been excluded from favorand power bythe 
Spanish authorities. Such imperfect organizations 
olten represent popular opinion better than the 
ordinary elections of established political societies. 
It is this fact, perhaps, whieh recently led Captain 
General De Rodas to bring those still remaining in 
Cuba under the harsh edicts of his relentless adwin 

istration. 

** In these States there are civil governments, tri 
bunals of justice, churches, public journals, schools, 
post offices, institutions for the poor, and local ad 
ministrations as permanent as can exist in time o! 
With military passes, the people move 
through the country with safety. They begin to 
manufacture arms and munitions of war. Thei 
industry is generally uninterrupted. They estimate 
the surplus industrial products of the last twenty 
one months in these three independent States at ten 
or twelve million dollars. 

“They do not fortify and defend the towns, be 
cause their possession would be useless, and their 
defense a senseless waste of the lives and property 
of their own people. ‘The towns are without value to 
the Spaniards, except in name.” 

If thisis a correct statement of the condition 
of the republic of Cuba, there can be no ques 
tion of its having de facto established itself ; 
but, sir, the evidence which I have examined 
has failed to convince me that the statement is 
correct. I regret this. My sympathies are all 
with the little band that is struggling for liberty 
and the right to self-government. I would 
have been glad if the testimony had addressed 


\| itself to my mind with such force as to con- 


itself, a Stateamong the nations reasonably capable | 


of discharging the duties of aState; the actual em- 
ployment of military forces on each side, acting in 
accordance with the rules and customs of war, such 
as the use of flags of truce, cartels, exchange of pris- 
oners, and the treatment of captured insurgents by 
the parent State as prisoners of war; and, at sea, em- 
ployment by the insurgents of commissioned cruisers, 


commerce, and of stopping and searching neutral 
vessels at sea. 
dition of things is undoubtedly war; and it may be 
war before they are all ripened into activity.’”’— 


Dana’s Wheaton, section 23, page 35. 

I must stop here again, to express my regret 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
BanxKs] took occasion, in the course of his 
remarks, to refer to the similarity of expression 
in a note of the Spanish minister and the mes- 
sage of the President, and to intimate that the 
same mind had ‘*‘prompted’’ both. He told 
us that to his mind it afforded evidence that 
some person—he declined to enlighten us as to 
who was the object of his suspicion, but some 
person perhaps employed as counsel by the Uni- 
ted States and also in the employ of the Span- 
ish Government—was the ‘‘ prompter’’ of the 
President and of the Spanish minister. Sir, 
had he taken the trouble to make the examin- 
ation, he would have found that both the Pres- 
ident and the Spanish minister had quoted 


| from Wheaton the words that I have just used ; 


he would have found a ‘‘prompter”’ for each 
in that very respectable authority, and would 
have discovered in the expression itself the 
assertion of a very familiar principle of inter- 
national law. 

Does the gentleman dispute the soundness 
of these principles? Notatall. Inthe report 
of the committee I find a labored effort to 
show the existence of 
will warrant their application. 
the fourth page of the majority report: 

“The people rose 


October, 1868. A convention, of which Cespedes was 


vince me that this Government could rightfully 
and consistently give such a recognition as is 
asked for, but I have failed to see any such 
thing. : 

I cannot, of course, go over the testimony 


| in detail; time will not permit; gentlemen have 


If all these elements exist the con- |} 


a state of facts which | 
I quote from | 


under Cespedes, at Yara, in || 





} ! : ; CaMDps. 
and the exercise by the parent Government of the || z 
| rights of blockade of insurgent ports against neutral 


| report? 
| of the statement that of the one million six 


the documents on their desks and can examine 
t! 


1em; but to my mind the conclusion is irre 

ible that the only government is in the 
It is saida constitution was adopted. 
How and where? We are furnished by one 
of our consuls with a copy, said to have been 
found in the pocket of a captured insurgent 
and published in the Havana papers. It covers 
a single page of paper, and has some features 
which would, [ think, commend themselves to 
the approbation of the members of the Cuban 
congress, if, like us, they were reasonably well 
paid. One is that a member once seated i: 
there for life, for it makes no provision for any 
election except to fill vacancies. This would 
save much anxiety in the minds of members as 
to the result of the next election and some 
trouble in deciding contests; but notwith 
standing the gentleman’s panegyric I do not 
regard it as an improvement on our own ideas 
on the subject. 

And the first election, when and where wa 
itheld? Some of the witnesses who testified 
on the part of the Cubans in the gun-boat cases 





| swore that during the few days that the seat of 


government was at Guiamaro they had a c: 
ple of newspapers published there ; and, : 
they say also that at that time and for a long 
time after they had free access to and from 
the island, is it not a little singular tbat we 
have never had any account of this election 
not even a mention made of it, except in the 
general way in which it is referred to in th: 
And this is especially singular in view 


hundred thousand inbabitants of the island om 
million five hundred thousand are under the 
new government. Sir, this election must have 
made some stir; who were the candidates, and 
what was the vote? 
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But we are not left without explanation as 
fo this. 
tion is certuin secret benevolent institutions 
that are to be found in the island. Thereport 
says that while they have not had such elec- 
tions as we have in this country, these secret 
ocieties form a sufficient basis of representa- 
tion; and, if | understand the gentleman, he 
eemed to think they would be more likely 
to reflect properly the political sentiment of 
people than our own mode. He tells us that 
this is a most excellent method of electing 
members of Congress. Now, our Democratic 


It seems that the basis of representa- | 


Naturalization—Mr. Cleveland. 


a Government de facto by a declaration of 
neutrality. 
But, sir, if there was a de facto government 


_ still we would not be at liberty to pass these 


resolutions, assuming that we mean to abide 


_by recognized doctrines of international law ; 


because no occasion exists for any such act. 
I think I have shown clearly that such a 
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_ declaration, avowedly for the purpose of giving | 


moral support to the insurrectionary party, 
would be unjustifiable. This would be helping 


|| supply of gun-boats to Spain. 
| one party in the name of neutrality; and for | 


myself I do not believe in doing that by indi- | 


iriends are, as | understand it, disposed to | 


1 think I understand 
lf passed, they are adirect reproof of 
the Administration ; and so, for the purpose of 
condemning a Republican President, they sus- 
tuin this government which its friends claim 
is founded on organizations amazingly like the 
Know-Nothing organization, which had much 
to do with the politics of this country fifteen 
or sixteen years since, but which until now I 
have never heard eulogized as a sufficient 
substitute for popular elections. 

Mr. BANKS. According to the best inform- 
ution which we have these are Masonic socie- 
ties in Cuba. 

Mr. AMBLER. This will be news, I think, 
to that ancient and honorable fraternity. I 
know something about that organization, and 
confess it is news to me. But, in any event, I 
object to these ‘secret benevolent associa- 
tions’’ as a basis of representation. 

It is conceded that they have no seat of 
government, do not control a single city, vil- 
lage, or hamlet in all Cuba, and | think | may 
add do not, so far as the proof goes, control 
a single habitation. The gentleman indulged 
in some pleasantry on this subject; but I still 
think that a government which only controls 
the territory from time to time covered by the 
feet of its soldiers, which has no local habita- 
tion, no place of rest, which has its headquar- 
ters, both civil and military, in the saddle, and 
which its friends say, wisely refuses to locate 
itself because location would be annihilation, 
can hardly be said to be established, or in such 
condition as to be entitled to a declaration of 
neutrality at our hands. 

| do not pretend that there is no testimony 
tending to establish the claim of the majority; 
but to my mind all is uncertainty and doubt, 
and admitted facts contradict the assertions 
of witnesses in the case. Let me illustrate 
this uncertainty. In February last the report 
of the majority of the committee, under the 
order of the House, was published for the use 
of the committee, and | there find that the 
inajority state that there is in the Cuban army 
‘‘twenty thousand well-armed men ;’’ but in 
the report as it stands now they divide this 
number by two—ten thousand is all they have 
now. How are we to account for this falling 
off? Has the revolutionary party been losing 
ground at this rate? If so, we clearly cannot 
expect it to be asuecess. But no; this is 


favor these resolutions. 
Ww hy. 


merely the difference in the information then | 


and now. The witnessesdo not exactly agree ; 
they differ by one half. 

In my judgment the constitution, congress, 
elections, and civil institutions are all on 


paper; and the actual fact is, thata few gallant | 


and patriotic men are carrying on a guerrilla 
warfare, hiding in the mountains and forests, 
and attempting to maintain themselves. This 
condition of the revolution calls forand I trust 
has our sympathies; but its rightunder the law 
of nations to a recognition of belligerency is 
quite anether thing, for this right depends, 
first, on the existence of a fact which I think 
is clearly wanting; and, however much we may 
desire their success, the dignity of the Govern- 
iment and a decent respect tor established prin- 
ciples of international law will not permit us 
to falsify the record and recognize them as 








directly. 


| necessity to make it elset 
| of moralsupport.” * . ° * "Tn acontest | 


rection which we would not be willing to do | 


It would be infinitely more manly 
to declare war against Spain than by an un- 
called for act take part in her quarrel, still 
keeping out of danger. 
republican party in Cuba has all the position 
and power that is claimed for it—is a de facto 


| government, and likely to maintain itself as 


such—still it is a power confessedly confined 
to the interior of the island ; it has no sea port, 
no navy, or merchant marine, no commerce, 


no relations with us or the world at large that 
| calls for such a declaration as is proposed ; and 


Now, even if the | 


| again call on an American writer on inter- | 


national law to inquire our duty and our rights 
in such a case: 


** As to the relation of the foreign State to the con- 


test, if it is solely on land, and the foreign State is | 


| notcontiguous, it is difficult to imagine a call for | 
| the recognition. i 
| should formally recognize belligerent rights in an 
| insurgent community at the center of Europe, with 


If, tor instance, the United States 


no sea-ports, it would ae a hardly supposable 

han © mere demonstration 
wholly upon landa contiguous State may be obliged 
to make the decision whether or not to regard it as 
war; but, in practice, this has not been done by a 
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colony against European despotism and domi- 
nation, the repetition of such an act as the 
supply of gun-boats or ships of war—equipped 
for service—to the parent country for the. = 
pose of putting down the revolution. It sack. 
lishes a neutrality in fact and from the begin. 
ning in ali such contests, on the part of the 
United States, and it is much to be regretin 
that the lack of such a statute should have pre. 


6 : : € pre 
vented the Administration from stoppin : 


gz the 
- boats Gentlemen talk 
of the want ofa foreign policy. As | understand 
it, the policy of the present Administratioy 
foreign and domestic, 1s to administer the laws. 
not to make them ; and the ouly cause of com, 
plaint against us on the pari of the Cubans is 
from a failure of the law-making and not of the 
executive branch of Government. The Presi. 
dent would have prevented the sailing of the 
gun-boats, but unfortunately Congress had 
failed to furnish him with the authority; and 
except in this single instance L know of yo 
complaint on the part of the Cubans of a Jack 
of impartiality on the part of the Administra 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, my time has about expired, 
and I have but little to add. I will say that | 
hope for the success of this revolution. | hope 
that at the next meeting of CongreAs the revo- 
lution in Cuba will have so far progressed that 
the new republic will be entitled, uot merely to 
a declaration of neutrality, but to a recogui- 
tion of its independence at the hands of this 
Government. 1 hope that it may triumph; i 
has my warmest sympathies; but, sir, my feel 
ings must not control my judgment; and the 


| question which is presented to me as a mem- 


general and prospective declaration, but by actual | 
treatment of cases as they arise.”—Dana’s Wheaton’s 


International Law, sec. 23, p. 35, note. 


Now, this contest, whether great or small, 


only a military movement, is still one removed 
from us, confined to the interior of the island, 


our neutrality should be proclaimed. They have 


| no navy por commercial marine that by con- 
| tact or dealings with our people call fora declar- 


ation of their status; no question of right of 


| whether organized or guerrilla, whether backed | 
| by a substantial civil organization or simply and | 


| without commercial importance, and so re- | 
| moved from the rest of the world that no com- | 
| plications can arise making it necessary that 


search calls for the declaration, and, in short, | 


the only thing to be accomplished by it would 
be the moral support resulting to the insurgent 
party, and possibly a feeling of exasperation 
on the part of Spain which might lead to diffi- 
culties between thisGovernmentand that. In- 
deed, Cuban sympathizers have not been want- 
ing who say that the very object in pressing 
the proposed recognition isa belief that it would 
necessarily lead to war between this country 
and Spain, and that this war would be largely 
to the advantage of Cuba. I think it likely that 
it would, but do not think that we are so anx- 
ious for a fight as to place ourselves clearly in 
the wrong to obtain one. 

It is apparent, as it seems to me. that the 
resolutions that are proposed by the committee 
ought not to pass, that the Administration is 


doing its entire duty in the premises, and that | 
no action on the part of Congress. is called for | 


or justifiable. Indeed, but for the industry and 
perseverance of the Cuban party in this coun- 


try, lam persuaded that no person would have 


thought of finding any fault with the action of 


'the Administration, sustained as it is by the 


previous history and policy of the Government 
and by the recognized principles of law. 
The bill proposed by the minority of the com- 


mittee ought, in my judgment, to commend 
| itself to the favor of the House; its only pur- 


pose is to supply a defect in our existing neu- 


trality laws, and prevent, at auy future time, || 


or in any future revolution of an American 


it 


ber of this House tor determination is one of 
fact, not of feeling. It is, do the circumstances 
now existing warrant this declaration? [have 
been unable to find from the testimony tha: 
they do. 


Naturalization—Value of Immigration, 
SPEECH OF HON. O. CLEVELAND, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1870, 

On the bill (II. R. No. 1399) to establish a uniform 
System of naturalization, and to regulate proceed- 
ings under the same. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not intend to address the House upon this 
bill, as it was well understood on this side 
of the House that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, [Mr. ExLpripGs, | from the committee, 
had prepared a complete answer to all the 
usual arguments in favor of such a measure, 


/and a thorough dissection of the shallow pre- 


tenses of the Republican party that elec- 
tions in our large cities have been changed by 
frauds perpetrated by naturalized citizens, 


_who had procured their naturalization papers 
_ sooner than the legal time. 
the speech of the gentleman, and his eloquent 


We have heard 


protest against the passage of this infamous bill 
expresses the sentiments of this side of the 
House. He has taken the bill to pieces so 
effectually that I doubt if it can be got together 
again even by the great legal mind of the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Davis, ] who has 
been clucking over the bill like a setting hen 
the past two months, and who bas now giveu 
notice that he will move to recommit it. He 
desires to get it back to his nest again in the 
committee, in order that he may dress it ou! 
with new plumage for another exhibition betore 


the country of the narrowness, prejudice, aud 
_ bigotry of the Republican mind in this House. 


J denounced this bill as infamous; but some 
men glory in their infamy, and the gentleman 
who introduced this bill gloats over it, glories 
in it, and hawks it about as beggars and char- 
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tans hawk their sores, to arouse the sympa- 
‘ne of those Who are indifferent to other ap- 
aly, This is a most beggarly appeal for 
weatance to stop the tide of Democracy now 
ssing in the city of New York and flowing 
westward; but | desire to say to the gentleman 
ond to those who sympathize with him, that he 
-annot stop that tide by this nor by any other 
oppressive measure; it is too late, the tide of 
jemocracy is rising and it will roll over the 
ountry. cleansing and purifying it from the 
dark stains of the footprints of the Republican 
rarty, made in trampling down the rights of 
ihe people for the last ten years. 
\Mr. Speaker, this is a Dill that ought to be 
amended in its title if it is to become a law. 
The object of all laws ought to be understood 
iy their titles. and there should be no ambig- 
‘syorconcealinentin the titles to laws passed, 
“s this professes to be, for the protection of the 
rablic, the purity of the ballot, and the safety 
“the nation; and therefore | say the title 
ought to be so amended as to read, **A bill to 
discourage the citizens of other countries from 
permanently setuling in the United States, and 
to obstruct the naturalization of foreigners.’’ 
if] were to depend for information upon the 
remarks of those friendly to the bill I should 
ve led to believe that all the corruption at our 
elections and all the wickedness in the coun- 
ry comes from the fraudulent naturalization 
‘ foreigners. But such a proposition is as 
wide of the truth as are the main features of the 
Republican party. If it were true it would 
show that the millions of American citizens 
were outwitted, overreached, and duped by the 
few immigrants landing among us. | 
' 
| 
| 








oo oe 


But it is not trae, and they know that it is 
not possible that any very extensive frauds 
ive ever been committed at elections, except 
i cuses where the elections were held under the 
solute control of the General Government, 
od the frauds connived at by Government 
ticials, as has been the case in the southern 
states ; and it is possible that the ery of fraud 
ithe northern cities is raised afresh now in 
ler to take attention from the wholesale 
rauds the Administration itself has been per- 
petrating by means of the military power in 
the subjugated States. The real excuse for 
the introduction of this bill is clearly admitted 
by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
arp, | who does not apply it to any part of 
ihe country except New York cityand vicinity. 
Nor, Mr. Speaker, is it wanted for any other 
portion of the country. Of course it applies 
to all parts, but in and around New York, 
Philadelphia, and a few other places it is ex- 
pected to have its effect ; and why is it applied 
to these places only by the gentlemen who 
advocate it? The answer is simple; those 
places have given Democratic majorities, and 
(is found that a great part of the foreign 
population of those places vote the Democratic 
ticket, not fraudulently, as they charge, but 
honestly and from principle. — 
lhe foreigner comes here to better himself, 
to find a free country, to get out from under 
rigorous laws, laws adopted for the protection 
of the rich against the poor; he flees from 
countries where class legislation oppresses him 
and comes to a country where he supposes all 
men are placed upon an equality before the 
law, and where the laws protect the weak 
against the oppression of the strong, where he 
expects to find the poor shielded from the ! 
possibility of starvation and labor lifted from | 
the clutches of overreaching capital. He 
leaves a country where taxation is so great 
that the poorer classes are hopelessly poor, and 
where the hand of Government is raised only 
'o smite him, and comes to a country where 
he has been told that the great arm of the 
‘rovernment will be thrown around him as a 
shield; and what does he find? He finds a } 
strife between two great political parties, be- | 
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tween capital and labor, between bankers, spec- 

ulators, monopolists, great corporations, and 

moneyed institutions on the one hand, and the 

bone and sinew of the country, the producing 

classes, on the other; between craft, tyranny, | 
and overreaching power on the one side, and 

freedom, justice, and individual rights upon | 
the other; between narrow-minded bigotry and 
a tendency toward aristocracy, with high 
taxes and a Chinese policy in the Republican 
party, and liberal laws, broad and comprehen- 
sive views of the proper functions of govern- 
ment, the true progress of civilization, the 
brotherhood and accountability of naticns, and | 
the emancipation of labor in the Democratic 
party; between the inert helplessness in for- 
eign affairs of the Republican party, withdraw- 
ing itself, like a turtle when wounded, leaving 
its citizens to take care of themselves, languish | 
in foreign prisons, as they are now languishing 

in British dungeons for words spoken in the 
United States, or to be shot down almost 
in sight of our own shores without cause, as 
recently in thestreets of Havana—between that | 
party and the rigorous and determined foreign || 
policy of the Democratic party, that followed 
and rescued Martin Ko:zta from the unjust 
demands of Austria, his native country, after | 
he had declared his intention of becoming a 

citizen of the United States, but had returned 

home on a peaceful visit. 

Between these two contending parties the 
foreigner who has sufficient intelligence to 
understand a great and free Government and 
appreciate its value is driven to the Demo- 
cratic party as his home, his shield, and his | 
friend; and the Republican party, roused to | 
anger, pursues him with a malignant vengeance | 
that knows no rest. This bill is but another | 
mode of persecution to which they would sub- | 
ject him; but I believe it is more than this 
House can stand. I do not believe a bill can 
pass this House requiring such along and vex- | 
atious litigation before a foreigner can be nat- | 
uralized. 

We are not prepared to change the whole 
system of naturalization that has worked so 
well the past seventy years, in fact ever since 
the Democratic party overthrew the old alien 
and sedition laws. The effect of this bill would 
be to complicate the machinery of naturaliza- 
tion, to render it a difficult process, burden- 
some and oppressive, with innumerable delays, 
trials in court like acriminal, and expenses no 
ordinary workingman could afford. A notice 
is required to be given in court by the foreigner | 
who desires to be naturalized, and this notice 
must state so many details, in regard to his past 
history, his person, his present position, and 
his intentions for the future, that he could not 
prepare such an application himself, and after | 
the first day spent at court to find out all these | 
he must at last resort to a lawyer to draw up 
his application, and the second day from work 
is gone. I speak now of towns in the West, 
where these immigrants settle, but where no 
court is held, and they have to attend court at a 
distance, as four fifths of them must. If he 
has not kept the run of the time and is a day 
late, if he does not present his application full 
twenty days before the term of the court, bis 
labor is lost,and he must wait another six 
months for the next term of the court. 

But suppose he is fortunate enough to get 
his application into the court atthe right time, 
then what? Why, his case is referred to a | 
register in bankruptcy. What a register in | 
bankruptey has to do with naturalization I 
cannot imagine, unless it be that they fear that 
this bill will bankrupt the Republican party, 
and they want all the evidence before a court 
of bankruptcy; but so the bill states; it must 
go to a register in bankruptcy to take evidence ; 
and here begins the iniquity of this bill. As 
a great many cases will be pending, the appli- 
cant must dance attendance upon the register’s || 
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office with his two witnesses, waiting for his 
turn to come, until one, two, three, five days 


| pass away, and the register cannot hear him 


yet, and his witnesses cannot stay any longer; 
he cannot pay them, and he must turn back in 
despair to his work, still a foreigner in his 
adopted country. He has adopted the country, 
but it hesitates to adopt him. But suppose he 
is successful the first day with the register ; this 
is the third day gone, and he thinks he is now 


| over his trouble and he waits for his certificate 


of citizenship. But the register cannot grant 
itafter all the trouble ; the applicant is referred 
back to the court which is sitting ten or twenty 
miles away, as the case often is in the West. 
He travels back to the court where the register 
has told him the evidence will be sent, and 
finds himself just where he began. 

But suppose the court is not overcrowded 
with business and takes his case up at once ; 


| itis hardly possible that he could be so for- 


tunate ; it is more likely that he will be told to 
wait, and after several days or weeks, accord- 
ing to the amount of business before the court, 
it finds time to take up his case, and then a 
defect is found in the evidence, and he is re- 


| ferred back to the register for further evidence ; 


(this is likely to be the case if the registers 
knew as little about naturalization as they do 
about bankruptcy ;) and he gets his witnesses 
together the second time, and, more successful 
than at first, he gets the evidence all right and 


| goes back again to the court to get his certifi- 


cate of citizenship. He is certain now that there 


' can be no more delays, but what is his dismay 


to find that the court has adjourned for the 
term, and his turn will come six months hence! 
Six months after he goes again to court, and 
finally receives a certificate that he is a citizen 
of a great country. And all this trouble, ex- 
pense, detention, and discouragement is the 
true intent of the bill—they intend really to 
obstruct naturalization, and the effect will be 
to discourage immigration. 

But there is another and still more oppress- 
ive provision, if a greater oppression can be 
suffered, than those already alluded to. The 
bill places the foreigner for six months after 


| he receives his certificate on probation, a state 


of waiting, a citizen of no country. He has 


| cast off his own country by a solemn oath, but 


our Government says to him, ** Wait six months 


‘| before you can become a citizen,’’ and in the 


mean time pray of what country is he to bea 
citizen; to what nation does he belong? | 
answer, to none. ‘This bill makes him for six 
months a vagabond on the earth, without a 
national home, with no claims upon any coun- 
try for protection if his pursuits should lead 
him abroad. Whata liberal policy! Whata 
pure, pious, patriotic policy! And this {s the 
way white men are to be treated for fear they 
will harm the country. But negroes, they 
belong to a favored race, they can sately be 
trusted to vote by the hundred thousand, 
although they cannot read their own names 


| and do not know a constable from a Governor. 


The country is considered safe in their hands; 
they join the Union Leagues and vote the 
Republican ticket; they are valuable citizens, 
to be petted and cared for; but the foreign white 
man must be kept at arm’s length. 

lf these foreigners would consent to vote 
the Republican ticket, would join the Union 
Leagues, and march in their political proces- 
sions, would this naturalization bill ever have 
been born? Bynomeans. This billis a pun- 
ishment for opinion’s sake. But it will fail; 
this House will never pass this bill; there are 
too many clear-headed Republicans here to 
allow the party to commit so great a blunder. 
If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Davis] 
desires to keep pure the population of the 
country, let him stop Chinese immigration, 4 
class of people who demoralize labor and dis- 
grace every locality in which they settle. 
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‘Their immorality, filthy habits, and objection- | 
able lives every way give ample scope for his | 


to purify, if that be the object of the 
But possibly the gentleman ex- 


desire 
entleman. 
pects to 
mainstay of the Republican party. 
there are enough of them to be had. 


could be brought over and not be missed from 


that empire, and as the more thinking portion | 


t our own people are joining the Democratic 
urty their places might be supplied by these 


iewraded Chinese, who are now being intro- | 
duced into our workshops to supplant and | 


drive out all respectable white men. 


ihe negroes were given the privilege of | 
voting inorder that the Republican party might | 


maintain its power; and will that privilege be 


kept from the Chinese if by that means the | 
I say it seri- | 


party can hold on another term ? 
ously and earnestly that there is danger ahead 
from the Chinese on account of the immense 
numbers to be had, and I desire to sound+the 
alarm and awake our people in time. 


become a demoralized nation. 1 have not 
time to give the reasons in full here, but they 
are numerous and ample, and I hope we shail 
not discover them too late. Iam aware of the 
value of cheap labor to the country, and the 
Chinaman works cheap ; but virtue and decency 
are more valuable than cheap labor, and we 
cannot afford to have the Chinaman among us. 

At North Adams, Massachusetts, seventy- 
five Chinamen have just been employed, in 
place of white men, ina shoe factory. How 
many such cases will occur; and when will it 
stop’? We want white population to enrich 
the country, not Mongolians to degrade and 
disgrace it. 

if any member understands so little of the 
true interests, population, growth, wealth, or 
other statistics of the United States as not to 
know what a calamity it would be to stop the tide 
of immigration now flowing overthe country, | 
refer him to the very able report of Frederick 
Kapp, made to the commissioners of emigra- 
tion, of New York, in February of this year. 
‘The immigration is now at the rate of about 
three hundred thousand souls a year. It was 
interrupted by the war, but is now in full tide 
again, and instead of being something that 
should be discouraged, it is one of the great 
sources of our national wealth and power. 
Che amount of money actually brought over 
with the immigrants is surprising to those ac- 
customed to ery out against the ‘influx of 
paupers,’’ as I have heard thoughtless men 
call this inlet of wealth. It is found that the 
average amount of money brought is not less 
than $100 each, and their personal effects 
worth about fifty dollars more, making the 
amount brought into the country about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. But I will take the 
cash item alone, and we are now receiving 
about thirty million dollars a year added to the 
national wealth, in gold. 

ut there is another and greater wealth than 
thisamount of money, the wealth of population. 
in an old country, with the land all occupied, 
population may not be considered a source of 
wealth; it may in some cases be considered a 
calamity to have a population too dense, and, 


in fact, that is now the casein England, and they | 


are discussing the feasibility of shipping out of 
the country to the colonies a million persons— 
‘* assisted emigration’’ they callit. Buttoanew 
country like ours, with lands plenty and cheap, 
exhaustless resources still undeveloped, and a 
vast empire of unoccupied territory, popula- 
tion is wealth; and in order to capitalize it, as 
it were, SO as to estimate the valaeto the coun- 
try of this unnatural increase in the population, 
(for matural increase is only the increase of 
births over deaths,) we must resort to statis- 
tics; and Dr. Engel, director of the Prussian 
statistical bureau at Berlin, has furnished the 


make these Chinese intruders the | 
Surely | 
Millions | 


The | 


influx of Chinese must be stopped or we shall | 
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necessary figures, which, taken in connection 
with the difference in circumstances between 
the two countries, makes it evident that the 
average capital value of the immigrants—men, 
women, and children—may be computed at 
$1,125 each. Mr. Charles Reemelin, a weil- 
known political economist, in an address de- 
livered at Cincinnati May 26, 1869, estimates 
the value to Cincinnati to be $1,500 each. But 
Mr. Kapp estimates it at only $1,125; and Mr. 
Charles L. Brace acknowledged, in a letter to 
the New York Tribune, that the estimate was 
substantially correct. If, then, we take the 
capital value of each immigrant at $1,125 and 
add to it the amount of gold brought over, 
$100, and one half the value Mr. Kapp places 
upon his personal effects, say twenty-five dol- 
lars, we get $1,250 each. Now, the immi- 
gration has been large. Since 1847 no less 
than four million three hundred thousand per- 
sons have arrived, and this multiplied by the 
value of each gives $5,375,000,000—more than 
double the amount of our whole national debt. 

But this is not the whole advantage, even 
viewed from a stand-point of political econ- 
omy. I have before remarked that to a nation 
like ours population is wealth and power; and 
now let us see where we should have been if 
we had passed a bill half a century ago such 
as the gentleman from New York [ Mr. Davis] 
is now pushing with indecent haste through 
this House, and foreigners had ceased to come 
among us. lor that fifty years the immigration 
has reached five million five hundred thousand 
souls. In the statistics of Mr. Schade, and 
from the facts accessible and capable of demon- 
stration, if time allowed me, it appears that 
the population of the country to-day, if there 
had been no arrivals from foreign countries 
since 1820, and we had depended solely on the 
excess of births over deaths among our own 
people for an increase in the population, would 
have been but about twenty-five millions, 
whereas it really is over forty millions; and the 
difference is made up by persons of foreign 
extraction. 

Where is the man so prejudiced or so nar- 
row-minded and blind to the best interests of 
the country as to pretend that it has not been 
and is not still, and in fact more now than ever, 
for the best interest of the country to induce 
rather than hinderimmigration? But forthe for- 
eign population among us, or those of foreign 
extraction, we could not have put down the 
rebellion. That war was a war against Ameri- 
cans; for the cotton States contain less foreign 
population than the other States in proportion. 
But for that population which the majority of 
this House so despise we could not to-day carry 
the burden of the national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, rather than do anything to 
discourage immigration I would have the Gov- 
ernment appoint and maintain in Europe judi- 
cious agents to furnish information and encour- 
age the industrial classes of all countries to 
settle among us, to cast their lot with us, enjoy 
our triumphs of civilization, and share our bur- 
dens of Government. But gentlemen on the 
other side can see nothing in the foreigner but 
a man who hangs about the cities in the State 
of New York and votes the Democratic ticket ; 
and if we are to believe these gentlemen it is 
a crime in that State to be a foreigner and a 
Democrat. They see nothing of the hundreds 
of thousands of industrious foreigners arriving 
and going quietly to the western country, like 
an army of civilization marching silently in the 
night, and spreading out over the fertile West. 
Forests disappear and villages spring up as if 
by magic; boats ascend the streams, and the 
clear ring of the mill-saw is heard at every 
waterfall; trading stations, school-houses, and 
churches go up with wonderful rapidity; rail- 
roads jump the rivers, cross the plains, plunge 
through mountains, and penetrate the rich fast- 
nesses that else had remained valueless as they 
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have been since the world began; the soil tha: 
for a thousand years has known only the tre.) 
of the moccasin is torn open and yields = 
unbounded wealth; the buffalo and the elk 
disappear from the plains, and the 4 
the moose desert the mountains, as this grea! 
army, the greatest, grandest army the werd 
has ever known, continues to pour in its hy». 
dreds of thousands of determined warriors, a») 
its advance guard penetrates further and fy,. 
ther into an untried, newly-conquered county, 

‘The great valley of the Mississippi—look at; 
to-day, with its eighteen thousand miles of nay. 
igable rivers, its twenty-two thousand miles 9! 
railroads, its millions of population, its enorm 
ous productions, its unknown wealth, and 
consider what this nation would be to-day if 
that vast empire, athousand miles wide, stretch. 
ing from the Alleghanies across to the Rocky 
mountains, and extending from the Britis) 
possessions to the Gulf of Mexico, were to he 
carried back to a sparsely-settled territory. 
And remember that it has been rescued from 
that condition only by the tide of immigration 
that has been flowing over it, giving to this 
country its stronghold of power and great. 
ness in the eyes of other nations. And they 
look at the restless population that now peo 
ples the mining districts of the Pacific slope. 
I catch the suggestion from some meddlesome 
person that it is a wild and useless population. 
It may be; but it is said that by their fruits 
ye shall know them, and we will judge these by 
that standard. What have they done for this 
country? I answer that they have saved i 
from absolute ruin as a commercial nation. 
In twenty years they have dug ont for us 
$1,200,000,000 in gold, and this has enabled 
us to make our exchanges, and brought pros- 
perity to our national industries. Who lifts his 
hand against our foreign population? Let itl; 
strickendown. Whoobstructs or makes diflicu! 
their transition from citizens of foreign coun 
tries to citizens of this their adopted country 
Let him look out upon what they have accom 
plished for us and for themselves and blush, i 
there be any shame left in him. 

I know that it has been the custom of those 
who favor this bill to look upon the immigran! 
only as a pestilent fellow who comes here to 
cast a fraudulent vote, and it is high time that 
that view should cease. It is high time we 
estimated the immigrant at his real worth to 
the country and treated him accordingly. Some 
of the States are already turning their attention 
to this subject as one of the principal sources 
of prosperity, and are striving for more of the 
population these gentlemen are so much afraid 
of. But has it ever occurred to the troubled 
souls of these Republican politicians that they 
cannot reach the point they are after by this 
bill; that they cannot prevent the foreigner 
from voting by any of the restrictions here 
made upon the method of becoming citizens 
of the United States? It is not necessary 10 
several of the States to be citizens of the United 
States in order to vote; it is only necessary 
that the voter shall have been a resident of the 
State for one or two years, as the case may be. 

In Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and other 
States they are allowed 'to vote, after declaring 
their intention to become citizens, by a singe 
year’s residence. In Kansas only six montis 
residence is required, and Minnesota gives the 
vote at once to the foreigner on declaring his 
intention to become a citizen. Has this |ib- 
erality damaged those States? By no means. 
It has built them up, peopled them, made them 
great States, and given them a voice in the 
nation. 

It is a favorite doctrine of some that the 
foreigner cannot be trusted to vote, that he 
might damage the country; but that is a great 
mistake. He comes here to live and prospée*: 


bear and 


hun 


and not to damage the country. Men do not 
go on board of a ship for the purpose of sink: 
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_ and themselves with it, but in the hope 
safe and prosperous voyage. Tamilies do 
‘ear away from old associations, from their 
ive country, from their own settled forms 
v eee from everything taat is dear to 

as a home, and in many cases from the 
ae inguage they are brought up to speak, 
od from all the customs of life, to embark on 


verilous voyage for the purpose of ruining | 


country they propose to adopt as their own. 
“But, Mr. Speaker, Congress cannot get con- 
\of the election of Representatives by means 
iuralization regulations, nor by any or all 

he yarious bills intended to reach that point. 
have bills to enforce the fifteenth amend- 
nd we have other bills that are intended 

vive the General Government control over 
elections; but the Constitution is plain on 
int, pda it retains the power exclusively 
hands of the States, and the St ites only 
scribe the qualifications of voter 


( ition n Says: 





Vhe 


¥ . . ' 
‘The Houseof Representatives shall be composed 


rs chosen every second year by the people 
1} we 


several States, and the electors in each State 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
numerous branch of the State Legislature.” 

This } 
; plainly to the States, to be managed in 
way; but those who vote for them 
t have the same qualifications as those who 

‘ote for members of the lower braneh of the 
State Legislature. And again, for a pres- 
ential election, it may be held under State 
thority, the rules to be prescribed by the 
States themselves. Congress cannot touch it. 
(he Constitution says the States shall appoint, 
t dos s not 


State or all ‘the States 


ir own 


should so decide they 


might appoint by the Legislatures their pres- | 


lential electors, and there fight not be any 
ich special election for President as now. 
here need not be an election by the people 
tall for President, and Congress could not 
prevent the States from avoiding such an elec- 
ion. The Constitution says: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
egislatures thereof may direct, a number of elect- 


sequal to the whole number of Sen: utors and Rep- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in 
’) 





ngress 
UETCSS. 


But the necessity for Congre 285 to have the 
power to p rescribe a uniform rule of natural- 
lion is plain. The Constitution says : 


“7 ie citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
rivileges acd immunities of citizens in the several 


States,” 
Itwillap pear by this that if the States could 
ach fix a different time for naturalization, the 
itizen of Minnesota could claim the rights of 
itizens of New Jersey, and a foreigner natural- 
zed in Minnesota, as he would be, without 
previous residence, would be ableto move into 
New Jersey and vote in one year, whereas we 
now require foreigners to reside in the country 
five years. ‘lo avoid any difficulties between 
the States, the Constitution gives Congress 
power to make a uniform rule forall the States ; 
but it was intended that the States only should 
nataralize, and that they should all naturalize 
alike; and it was also intended that the States, 
and not the Government, should prescribe the 
qualifications of voters. 
| am free to acknowledge that in the older 
States there should be a time, as now, between 
the arrival of the foreigner and his nataraliza- 
tion, He should wait to become somewhat 
familiar with the country and feel certain that 
he ig to remain in it permanently; and when 
e has determined that, I can see no reason 
f « keeping him longer waiting, but many rea- 
sons w hy he should at once assume the respens- 
bilities and enjoy the privileges of citizenship. 
Aud Say, in conclusion, that the man who 
obstructs nat uralization and discourages theim- 


oo 
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leaves the election of members of Con- 


say they shall elect; and if any | 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


Naturalization—Mr. Cleveland. 


to the country. 1 say to the people of all civil- 
ized nations, ** Welcome to this great country. 
Come and unite with us in building up the 
greatest nation the world has ever known—a 
nation that century, control 
the destinies of civilization and Christianity, 
and become the foremost Power upon the 
earth.’’ 


vill 3} } . 
Will, In anotner 


NOTE, 

_ The bill was laid on the table by the follow- 
ing vote: 
The question was then taken; and it was 
decided in the aflirmative—yeas 102, nays 62, 
not voting 66; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, J 


llison, Ambler, 
Asper, Atwood, Axtell, 


A I cher, 
Barry, Beatty, Be 


, Bird, 







Booker, George M. Brooks, James Brox “a Bur- 
chard, Burdett, Burr, Calkin, Sidney Clarke, Cle ve- 
land, Coburn, Conger, Conner, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, 
Davis, Degener, Dox, Dyer, Eldridge, Finkeinburg, 
Fitch, Fox, Getz, Gibson, Griswold, ti bight, Llalde- 
man, Hambleton, Hamill, Harris, iwkins, linw- 
ley, Hay, Heflin, Hill, Holman, Johnson, Judd, Kel- 
| logg, Kerr, Knott, Lawrence. Lewis, Logan, Mar- 
| shall, Mayham, McCormick, McNeely, Milne , Kii- 
akim H. Moore, Jesse Ul. Moore, Morgan, Morrissey, 
Mungen, Newsham, Niblack, Orth, Packard, Potter, 
Randall, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Sargent, Sawyer, 
Schumaker, Scofield, Lionel A. Shel ion, Oi hob er, 


Jobn A. Smith, Joseph 5. Smith, Stevenson, 


Stiles, 
Strader, Swann, Sweeney, ‘affe, 


Trimbie, Tyner, 


Upson, Van Auken, William L. Washburn, Welker, 
Wells, Wilkinson, bugene M. Wilson, John ‘LT. Wil- 
son, W inchester, Wood, and Woodward—1U2 
AYS—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, Ayer, 
Bailey, Banks, Benjamin, Benton. Bingh vu, Blair, 
| Boles, ‘Buck, Buckley, Buflinton, Roderick R. But- 
| ler, Cessna, Churchill, Amasa Cobb, Cook, Cowles, 
Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, Donley, Ferriss, Gurfteld, 
| Gilfillan, Hale, Hoar, Kelley, Keteham, Knapp, 
| Laflin, M: ynard, MeCarthy, McGrew, MeKeuzie, 
Mercur, Morphis, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Neg- 
| ley, O'Neill, Packer, Palmer, Peck, Platt, Po rter, 
Prosser, Roots, William J. Smith, Stoughton, Strick- 


land, ‘Tanner, Taylor, 
Tan Horn, Ward, Whitmore 

NOT VOTING— Messrs. Barnum, Beaman, Ben- 
nett, Biggs, Bowen, Boyd, Ay Heer Ek. Butler, 
Cake, William t. . bark, Clinton L. Cobb, Covode, 
Diekinson, Dockery, Duval, Ela, F :rnsworth, Ferry, 
Fisher, Hamilton, i: yA, Heaton, Hoge, Ifoeoper, 
Hotchkiss, Lngersoll, Jon kes, Alexander H. Jones, 
Thomas L. Jones, Julian, Kelsey, Lash, Loughridge, 

McCrary, MeKee, William Moore, Samuel 
orrill *aine, Peree, Peters, Phelps, Poland, 
a caeee . Ridgway, Sanford, Schenck, Shanks, Por- 
terSheldon, Sherr i, Siocum, Worthington C. Smith, 
William Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Stokes, 
Stone, Strong, Van Trump, Van Wyck, Voorhees, 
Walls 506, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Wheeler, Wil- 
lard, Williams, and Witcher—6o. 


So the bill was laid on the table. 


Lillman, Townsend, Twichell, 


and Winans—62. 





But the next day the vote was reconsidered, 
and the bill recommitted to the committee, 
although it was considered practically defeated, 
Th 1e following are the proceedings: 
The SPEAK BE. Last evening, 
to the adjournment, the bill (H. lt. No. 1399) 
to establish a aniform system of naturalization 
and to regulate proceedings u det the same, 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
was laid on the table. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Davis] moved to reconsider | 
the vote whereby the bill was laid on the table, 
ard the gentleman from California [Mr. San- 
GENT] moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on thetable. The questionis, ‘‘ Willthe House 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table ?”’ 
The question was taken; and upon a division 
there were—ayes 75, noes 64, 
Before the result of the vote was announced, 
Mr. DAVIS cal'ed for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. 
Mr. Sancent were appointed. 
The House again divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 71, noes 82. 
Before the result of the vote was announced, 
Mr. SARGENT called for the yeas and 
nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The call of the roll was commenced, and some 
responses had been made, when 


Mr. DAVIS said: 


just prior 


Davis and 


I desire to make a par- 


is an enemy |! Jian nentary inquiry in regard to the effect —— 


GLOBE. 


e416 
vio 


ilo. or Reps. 


Mr. RANDALI 

Mr. D AVIS, 
ary inquiry % 

The SP EAKER, 
the roll. 

The quc tion bei 
the negative—ye 
as foliows: 


I object to any debate. 
Can Lnot makea parliament- 


Not during the eall 


ng taken, it was decided in 
4$ So, hays Yb, net voting 49 ; 


Y EAS—Messrz.Archer, Axt ell, Beatty, Beck, Bird, 








Booker, F oyd, James Brooks, Burehard, Burr, Rod- 
erick R. Butler alkin, idne y Clarke, Cleveland, 
Conner, Cox, Crebs, ¢ hae, Dox, Ela, Eldridge, 
Farnsworth, Finkelnoburg, Fiteh, Fox, Getz, Gibs n, 
Griswold, Haldeman, llamill, Hlawkins, Hay, Heflin, 
Holman, Jolinson, Judd, Kerr, Ap ott, Lawren ‘ 
Lewis, Maybam, MeCormi kk. Me Milt oun IG r 


gan, Morrissey. Munge mn, Niblack, yom Packard, 








) 
Potter, Randall, Reeves, Rice, Ridgway. Rogers, 
lLoots, Sargen LW ys r, Schumaker, Scofiel | l 
\. Sheldon, Shober. John A. Sinith, Jozsephs.s i 
William Smyth, evenson, Stiles, Stoke i ‘, 
Strader, Swann, Sweeney, Tuaffe, Trimble, Tyner, 
Upson, Van Anken. Van ‘irump, Wells, Eugene M. 
Wilson John ‘I. Wil on, Winchest rs Wood, and 
Vou iwal ] o 

NAYS—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Atwood, Bailey, Banks, Barry, Beau n, Benja ° 
Bennett, Benton, Bingham, Blair, Bol George M 
Brooks, Buck. Buekley, Butlinton, Benjamin IF. Bi 
ler, Cessna, Churchill, Ainasa Cobb,Clinton L. Cobb, 
Cook, Conger Cowles, Day a, Davia. Degemer, Dickey, 
Dixon, Donley, Daval. Ferriss, b« , Fisher, Gilfii- 
lan, Hale, Llamiliton, Harr Hawley, Hays, Hoar 


Ifotchkiss. Ingersoll, Alexander Hl. Jones, Kelley, 
Kellogg, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, Lash. Loughridge, 
Maynard, McCrary, MeGrew, McKee, Mereur, 
kim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Morphis, 

Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers 
Packer, Paine, Paimer, Pe: K, Pere 











Poland, Pomeroy, Vorter, Prosser, S 
2 ee h, Starkwe rather, St eghton 
, Favior, Viliman, To vnsend. Twiel 
Wa ird, William B. Washbura, Wheeler, Whitwore. 
W ill " " Winans, and Witcher—%}. 

NOT VOTING— Messrs. Adams, ane m, Asper, 
Ayer, Barnain, Biggs, Bowen, Burdett, Cake, W il- 
lian T. Clark, @ burn, Covode, Dickinson, Doekery, 
Dyer, Gartield, Haight, Hambl ‘ton, Heaton, Ifill, 
Hoge . HLooper, Jenekes. Thomas L. Jon Jul ian, 
K els ey, Li uaa, Lach a urs hall, MeC wihy: Kie Ken- 


zie, W his tim Moore, sham, Peters, Sehenck, 
Shank ‘, Porte he don, shert 1, Slocum, Worthin 
ton C. Smith, trong, Van Wyck, Voorhee 
Vallace, Cadwalac WwW Ls hb urn, Welker, W ilkin- 
son, aud Williams—49, 





So the motion lay the m 
sider on the table was 


ytion to 
rd to, 
The qnestion recurred upon the 
reconsider by ¥ 
op the table. 
‘The question 


recon- 
not agret 


motion to 
the vote h the bill was laid 


wa ; then taken on the 
to reconsider; and it 
ative—yeas 94, 
follows: 


YEAS—Mes rs. Ambler, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Bailey, Bank s, Barry, Beaman, Benjamin, Bennett, 
Benton, ngeham, 13 sir, Bol es, Geor ge M. Brooks, 
iu k, Buckley, Butlinton, Benjamin i’. Butler, 
Cessna, Churebill, William T. Clark, Amasa C 
Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, Cowles, 
Davis. Duwes Deg ner, Dixon, Donley, Duval, bs 
Ti 
| 


motion 
was decided in the affirm- 


&4, not voting 52; 4s 


nays 


Ayer, 


oD, 


as, Kerry, Fis ber, Garfiel! d, Gilfillan, Hale, Harris, 
hiays, Hoar, Hotchkiss,Alexander IL. Jones, 
celles ys Kellogg, Ketel : 


kK ham, Knapp, Laflin, Lash, 
Loug eS Maynard, 

D 

le 


| awiley, 


McCrary, McGrew, Mckee, 
Mer on} iakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Morphis, 
Jani : " Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Neg- 
y, 6 Neill Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Perce 
hel Ips. Pl: ttf, Poland, Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, 
Sar sford. Willium J. Smith, Starkweather, Stough- 
ton, Htrickland. fanner. Taylor, Tillman, Towns end, 
‘Twichell, Van Horn, Ward, Willi: sm B. Washburn, 
Wheeler, Whitmore, Will: ard. and Winans—4. 

NA YS—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Archer, Axtell, 
Jeatty, Beck, Bire i. Booker, Bovd, James Brooks, 
surcbard, Burr, Calkin, Sidney Clarke, Cleveland, 
‘onner, Cox, Crebs, Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, 
Finkelnburg, Fitch, Fox, Getz, Gibson, Griswold, 
Haldeman, Ilamilton, Hawkins, Hay, Heflin, I 


man, Ingersoll, Johnson, Judd, Kerr, Knott, Law- 
rence, Lewis, Logan, Mayham, McCormick, Me- 
Neely, Milnes, Morgan, meee, Newsham, Nib- 
lack, Orth, Packard, Potter, Randall, Reeves, Rice, 


tidgway, Rogers, Sargent, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Shober, John 
S. Smith, William Smyth, Stevenson, Stiles, Stokes, 
Stone, Strader. Swann, Sweeney, Taffe, Trimble, 
‘Tyner, U pson, Van Auken, Van Traut np, Wells, John 
lL. Wilson, Winchester, Witche Tr, Woo S and W ood- 


Sawyer, Schumaker, 
A. Smith, Joseph 


ward—S4. ; 
NOT VOTING—Me are, Ames, A Der. Atwood, 
Barnum, Biggs, Bowen, Burdett, Roderick RK. Bu 
lor, Cake, Cepeda, Calta Dickey, Di shinon, D 
Ds ry Ela, Haight, Hs yn. amill, Le ni. 
Hill. re, Hooper, Jenckes, ‘Thomas L. J nes, Ju 
lian, ke slsey, Lyneh, Marshall, McCarthy, McSenzie, 
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William Moore, Morrissey, Peters, Roots, Schenck, | 
Reofield, Shanks, Porter Sheldon, Sherrod, Slocum, 
Worthington C, Smith, Stevens, Strong, Van Wyck, 
Voorhees, Wallace,CadwaladerC, Washburn, Welker, 


Wilkinson, Williams,and Eugene M. Wilson—52. 
So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. 

on the motion to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to lay the bill 
on the table must be voted on, unless it be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. JUDD. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. MeNEKLY. Ilrenewthe motion to lay 
the bill on the table. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE, 
ithe yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


On that motion I demand 


‘The question was taken ; 
in the negative—y 
60; as follows: 

Y KAS—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Archer, Asper, 
Axtell, Beck, Bird, Booker, Boyd, James Brooks, 
Burehard. Burr, Calkin, Sidney Clarke, Cleveland, 
Coburn, Conner, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Dox, Eldridge, 


and it was decided 
as 79, nays U1, not voting 


Farnsworth, Finkelnburg, Fox, Getz, Gibson Gris- | 


ld, Haldeman, Hamill, Hawkins, Hay, Heflin, 
Holman, Ingersoll, Johnson, Judd, Knott, Lawrence, 
Lewis, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, McNeely, 
Milnes, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Orth, Packard, 
Potter, Randall, Reeves, Rice, Ridgway, Rogers, 
Sargent, Schumaker, Shober, John A. Smith, Joseph 
SS: Stiles Stone, Strader, Swann, 


s} 
‘ stbatil, 
Upson, Van Auken, 


‘ . Stokes, 
Sweeney, Taffe, Trimble, Tyner, 


Van Trump, Wells, Whitmore, Wilkinson, Eugene 
M. Wilson. Winchester, and Wood—79. 
NAYS—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Armstrong,Arnell, 


Atwood, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Barry, Beaman, Ben- 
iint 
Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Butlinton, Cessna, Churchill, 
William T. Clark, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, 
Cook, Conger, Cowles, Davis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, 
Donley, Duval, Ferriss, Ferry, Fisher. Gilfillan, Hale, 
Harris, Hawley, Hays, Iloar, Hotchkiss, Alexander 
if. Jones, Kelley, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, Lash, 
McCrary, McGrew, McKee, McKenzie, Mereur, Elia- 
kim Hi. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Morphis, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, New- 
un, O'Neill, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Perce, 


j 
Pil 


*helps, Platt, Poland, Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, 
Santord, William J. Smith, William Smyth, Stark- 
weather, Stoughton, Strickland, Tanner, Taylor, 
Tillman, Townsend, Twichell, Van Horn, Ward, 


William 3b. 
\\ ian Ps 

NOU’ VOTING — Messrs. Barnum, Beatty, Biggs, 
Blair, Bowen, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick 
K. Butler, Cake, Covode, Degener, Dickinson, Dock- 
ery, Dyer, Lia, Fitch, Garfield, Haight, Lambleton, 
Iiamilton, Heaton, Hill, Here, Llooper, Jenckes, 
Thomas L. Jones, Julian, Keilogg, Kelsey, Kerr, 
Logan, Loughridge, Lynch, Maynard, MeCarthy, 
William Moore, Morrissey, Peters, Roots, Sawyer, 
Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter 
Sheldon, Sherrod, Slocum, Worthington C, Smith, 
Stevens, Stevenson, Strong, Van Wyck, Voorhees, 
Wailace, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Welker, Wil- 
liams, John ‘I’. Wilson, Witcher, and Woodward—00. 


So the Ilouse refused to lay the bill on the 
table. 


Washburn, Wheeler, Willard, ond 


The question then recurred on Mr. Davis’s | 


motion, to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 
19, noes 97; not one filth voting in the aflirm- 
ative. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE demanded tellers on the 
yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bill was recommitted. 

Mr. DAVIS moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was recommitted tothe Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary ; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

On the succeeding Monday a new bill was 
introduced by Mr. Davis, taking into the Uni- 
ted States courts jurisdiction over cases of 


The question now recurs | 





n, Bennett. Benton, Bingham, Boles,George M. || 








fraudulent voting by any naturalized citizen, | 
or volingon fraudulent papers; but no change | 
was made in the method of naturalization, 


the House having refused to sanction any 
change. 


Income Tax—Mr, Scott. 


Income Tax. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tue Senate or THE Unirep States, 
June 22 and 23, 1870. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(LI. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, and for 


| other purposes— 


Mr. SCOTT said: 
Mr. Presipsyt: At this late day in the ses- 
sion | do not propose to make any extended 


| argument on the question involved in this mo- 
| tion. 


It has heretofore to some extent been 
the subject of discussion in the Senate; but 
there are some views of this question to which 
I deem it proper to turn attention for a few 
moments, and I do not propose, as I have 


| already said, to occupy much of the time of 


the Senate in doing so. 
The first thing to which I call attention is 
the language of the act imposing the income 


tax, for it is very nearly the same in the bill 


now reported by the l‘inance Committee that 
it was in the act which has expired. ‘The tax 
is imposed ‘*on the gains, profits, and income 


| of every person residing in the United States, 


or of any citizen of the United States residing 
abroad, whether derived from any kind of prop- 
erty, rents, interest, dividends, or salaries, or 


'from any profession, trade, employment, or 


vocation, carried on in the United States or 
elsewhere, or from any other source whatso- 


ever, a tax of five per cent. on the amount so 





| as quoted in these cases, the authority of men 


| States,’’ reported in 3 Dallas, 171, and decided 


|} ance company is not a direct tax; and the 
| third, that the tax of ten per cent. upon all 
| State banks is not a direct tax. 
| ing and references cited in the opinions in 


| This is founded upon the historical authority 


derived over $1,000.’’ ‘This is now proposed 


to be changed by making it a tax of three per 
cent. on all over $2,000. 

The first question presented by this act is 
whether this is or is notadirecttax. Ido not 
propose, as | have already said, to weary the 
Senate with a legal argument upon that ques- 
tion, but to call attention to the decisions which 
have been made upon it, and to the fact that 
those decisions have been based upon what is 
termed the history of that clause of the Con- 
stitution referring to direct taxation; and I 
shall, instead of making a legal argument, cite 
some historical authorities in opposition to the 
historical authority upon which these judicial 
decisions have been based. 

There have been three cases in which the 
question, what is a direct tax under the Con- 
stitution of the United States? have been 
considered. They are: ‘* Hyltonvs. The United 


in 1796; the case of ** ihe Pacific Insurance 
Company rs. Soule,’’ reported in 7 Wallace, 
434, and decided in 1868; and the Veazie 
Bank vs. Fenno, reported in 8 Wallace, 533, 
decided in 1869; the latter two under the 
income tax law which expired in 1870. 

The first case decided that a tax upon car- 
riages was nota direct tax; the second, that a 
tax upon the business and profits of an insur- 


The reason- 


these cases would indicate it also as the opin- 
ion of the judges that the words ‘ direct taxes”’ 
used in the Constitution comprehend only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land, and per- 
haps taxes on personal property by general 
valuation and assessment of the various de- 
scription possessed within the several States. 


of Judge Patterson, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court at the time the case in 3 Dal- 
las was decided, and a member of the Con- 
vention which formed the Constitution. He 
is quoted in the late cases as to what were 
intended to be the objects of direct taxation. 
I oppose to this authority of Judge Patterson, 





LL 


as eminent as he, and as well qualified by y},.:. 
participation in the constitutional conyey;: 
and in the State conventions which adoy,. 
it to be quoted as historical authority as he 

In the Virginia convention the authority, 
lay direct taxes was attacked by Patrick }1¢,, 
and those who acted with him as one of »)" 
most objectionable and vulnerable points | 
the Federal Constitution. They insisted y, 
substituting the requisitions upon the Stator 
which had been resorted to under the Cons, 
eration, and Mr. Henry proposed that the (y, 
stitution should beso amended as to author: 
requisitions first, and then, if not comp)j, 
with, a levy of direct taxes. In the whole di. 
cussion, and in the proposed amendments, a: 
will hereafter show, no other taxes were thoyo!: 
of or spoken of than the two classes—di;, 
taxes and the duties, imposts and exci 
Other indirect taxes than these are nowhe; 
mentioned ; but, on the contrary, other diy, 
taxes than those on lands and a capitation ta; 
are directly asserted to be authorized, and ji). 
too, by the advocates of the Constitution in gee. 
ing to disarm the objections of its opponens 
when attacking the power to levy direct taxo, 

Before quoting them, however, let me gy: 
gest how improbable it is that men so care{,! 
ot the phraseology used in their work as we; 
the members of the constitutional convention, 
would have used the term ‘ capitation and 
other direct taxes’’ if it had been clearly yp. 
derstood that direct taxes were to be contined 
to capitation taxes and taxes upon land, | 
there were to be but two classes they woul} 
not have named the oneand used the indefinite 
phrase ‘‘ other direct taxes ;’’ they would have 
said at once ‘‘no capitation or land tax sha! 
be laid unless in proportion tothe census,” &, 

I now proceed to show how this subject wa: 
viewed by those whom we have been accus. 
tomed to call the fathers of the Constitution. 
When the clauses of the Constitution provid: 
ing for raising a national revenue came to | 
considered in the Virginia convention, in the 
whole discussion it wastaken for granted thatt) 
gradual establishment of manufactures woul 
so diminish the duties received from imports a: 
to render necessary a resort to other taxatio: 
and direct taxation was the only kind spoken 
of. I now quote, that | may be accurate upo 
this subject, the debates in the Virginia con 
vention when this matter was before them in 
the light | have already referred to. On page 
77 of those debates Mr. Madison makes use 
of these words: 


** Let us consider the most important of these re} 
robated powers; that of direct taxation is most zg 
erally objected to. With respect to the exigencies 
of Government there is no question but the m 
easy mode of providing for them will be adopt: 
When, therefore, direct taxes are not necessary, tht 
will not be recurred to. It can be of little adva: 
tage to those in power to raise money in a manner 
oppressive to the people. To consult the conve 
iences of the people will cost them nothing, and !! 
many respects will be advantageous tothem. Direc! 
taxes will only be recurred to for great purposes. 


No other allusion is made here to any other 
than direct taxes, the duties, imposts, avd 
excises being out of consideration at that time 
I proceed to page 220 of the same debates, ani 
there he uses this language: 


“The gentlemen who favored us with their obser- 
vations on this subject seemed to have reasoned 01 4 
supposition that the General Government was co! 
fined by the paper on your table to lay general uni 
form taxes. Is it necessary that there should be: 
tax on any given article throughout the Uniiei 
States? It is represented to be oppressive, th" 
the States who have slaves and make tobacco shou 
pay taxes on these for Federal wants, when othe 
States who have them not would escape. But doe 
the constitution on the table admit of this? On th 
contrary, there is a proportion to be laid on ea’ 
State according to its population. The most proper 
articles will beselected in each State. If one article'n 
any Stateshould be deficient it will be laid on anot!e’ 
article. Our State is secured on this foundation. }' 
proportion will be commensurate to its population. 
This is a constitutional scale which is an insupera)!: 
bar against disproportion, and ought to satisly «+ 
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ied byt eonable minds. If the taxes be not uniform, and 


e Re presentatives of some States contribute to lay || 
.x of which they bear no proportion, is not this || 
inciple reciproci il?’ 


Convent 
th adons, 


ty as he J cal] attention to the fact that although upon || 
uthority atborihy of Judge Patterson, asa member || 
rick Henry e Convention which formed the Constitu- 
One of th, tion. vit was held that a tax upon carriages was 
points ot a direct tax, in this debate James Madison 


sisted y) : 
the Stare: 


he Con f. 


srectly asserts that a tax upon tobacco — 
a direc tax, and would be-apportioned a 
rovide d for in the Constitution, 


at the ( Now, sir, when you take into consideration 
) autho iat this law proposes to lay a tax upon all 
t com; voyts, when you take the language of Judge Pat- 
kan ‘orson in that very case in which he says that || 
ments, as | he product of the land is to be treated as the 
ere thong land itself, and when you go further, and bring 
3es—dir to your recollection the fact that in most of 
id excis ‘he agricultural States the rents of farms are 
re NOWhey paid in kind, I should like to have the distinc- 
ther diy on pointed ‘out between the tax upon tobacco, 
tation tay product of a northern or a southern plant- 
1, and} on, and a tax upon rents which are paid in || 
ion in se wheat or corn or any other production of the || 
Opponents land. 


rect taxes a have said that I am using this as an histor- 

cal authority, not as a legalargument; but the 
pinion, which is made the basis of all subse- 
quent opinions, in the case in 3 Dallas, goes 
upon the ground that a tax upon carriages is 
tation and not a direct tax, and that is based upon the 
Clearly un historical authority of Judge Patterson, and | 
e contined quote against it the authority of James Madison 
land, in these debates to show that a tax imposed 
hey would m tobacco would be a direct tax, and must 


t me gy 
80 Care| 
rk as Wer 
convent 


e indefinit: be apportioned under the Constitution in pro- 
vould have rtion to the census. 

l tax sh On page 185 Mr. Madison reasserts the same 
nsus,”’ &e, ( 


lo — although not exactly in the same lan- 
guage, but quite as strongly : 
My honorable friend over the way, Mr. Monroe, 


terday seemed to conceive, as an insuper: ible ob- 
ion, that if land were made the particular object 


ubject Was 
-EN acCus: 
nstitution. 
yn prov 





ie 


; oftaxation, it would be unjust, as it would exon- || 
Ame to crate theeommercial part of the community; that if 
on, in th t were laid on trade, it would be unjust in “diseh: irg- 
fed thatt ng the land-holders; and that any exclusive selec- || 
, tion would be unequal and unfair. If the General | 
res would Government were tied down to one object, I confess || 
Imports a: } the objection would have some force in it. Dutif 


is be 





not the case, it can bave no weight. Ifit 


rT taxatior ie : 
, uld have a general power of taxation, they could 


id 






} | select the most proper objects, and distribute the 
Irate unou taxes in such a manner as that they should fall in a 
rinia oo p §6=6. dueclegree on every member ofthecommunity. They 
Prem ) willbe limited to fix the proportion of each State, 
2 them in {ihey must raise it in the most convenient and 

On pag } satixfuelory manner to the public.”’ 

nakes use | now proceed to quote language which if || 
F it had been used upon the bench would have 

f these r ettled this as law forever; but it can have lit- 

8 ~— g y tle less weight when it is remembered that it 

1 @Xigencies | * . . . re . . 

the te was used in the deliberations of the Virginia 

e adopt couvention when they were considering the 

ssary, the 


adoption of the Constitution and endeavoring 


ttle ady ‘ . . ° 
ree io remove the objections which were made to 


& manner 


le conve it. Lread the language of John Marshall in 
“i lhe the Virginia convention, page 168: 


“it is objected that Congress will not know how 
to lay taxes so as to be easy and convenient for the 
people at large. Let us pay strict attention to this 
ohjection. Ifit appears to be totally without found- 
ati n the necessity of levying direct taxes will obvi- 

te what gentlemen say, nor will there be any color 
for refusing to grant the power. The objects of direct 
taxes are well understood; they are but few; what 
are they? Lands, slaves, "stock of all kinds, and a 
few other articles of domestic property. Can you 
believe that ten men selected froin all parts of the 


Irposes. 
any oth 
OSts, and 
that tim: 
yates, anu 


reir obser- 
soned on 4 


t Was co Stace, chosen because they know the situation of the 

neral ut people, will be unable to determineso as to make the 

houtd be be tax equal on and convenient for the people at large? | 

1¢6 ni i 

~ Rage There, Mr. President, is an authority i in direct 

eco shou Opposition to the assertion in the case in 3 Dal- 

mee las, that the only direct taxes intended to be 
does 

©” On the authorized by the Constitution were the capita- 


id on ea 
ost proper 
earticlein 
on anotht 
lation. 


tion tax and the tax upon lands, for this lan- 
fuage is, ‘* lands, slaves, stock of all kinds, 
and a few other articles of domestic property.”’ 
nother words, a tax upon land, or a tax upon 


ee any personal preperty, would be a direct tax, 
superable 
satisfy all and would have to be apportioned under the || 


Constitution. i 





than upon poorer States. 


bear it easier.’’ 


| and indirect taxes, 
the Constitution. 


| other funds are suflicient? 


| direct tax 
| tax, and i wish to show the view which was 


| follow; 


| tion there is a more 


George Nicholas, on page 177, makes use of 


this language : 


“Another argument made use of is, 
the largest State, and must pay in proportion to 
the other States. Hlow doesthat appear? The pro- 
portion of taxes is fixed by the number of inhabit- 
ants, and not regulated by the extent of territory or 
fertility of soil. If we be wealthier in proportion 
than the other States, it will fall lighter upon us 
They must fix the taxes 
so that the poorest State can pay, and Virginia, being 
richer, will bear it easier.”’ 


that ours is 


Here, in considering this question of taxa- 
tion, uniformity, equality was evidently in the 
minds of all these men who were deliberating 
upon the adoption of the Constitution, and in 
considering this very clause Mr. Nicholas say 
‘*they must fix the taxes so that the poorest 
State can pay, and Virginia, being richer, will 
And this, too, considering the 
question of taxation as between the direct tax 
the only ones authorized by 





I proceed further, on page 178: 

*** Represent: ati es and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union, according to their respect- 
ive numbers.’ Each State will know from its pop- 
ulation its proportion of any general tax. 
justly observed by the gentleman over the way, 
{Governor Randolph,) they cannot possibly exceed 
that proportion; they are limited and restrained 
expressly to it.’’ 

es Any general tax’? is the language here; 
and in conside ring a tax of that character the 
language of the Constitution is considered 


|| expressly applicable to it. 


I now reter the Senate to the opinion of Mr. 
Grayson, on page 206: 
**Gentlemen were ob 


ligedtogive up the point with 
respect to g 


eneral uniform taxes. They 
candor to acknowledge that taxes on slaves would 
not affect the eastern States, and that taxes on fish 
or potash would not affect the southern States, 
They are then reduced to this dilemma. In order to 
support this part of the system they are obliged to 
controvert the first maxims of representation. The 
best writers on this subject lay it down as a funda- 
mental princip!e that he who — a tax should bear 
his proportion of paying it. A tex that might with 
propriety be laid and with ease ‘collee ted in Dela- 
ware might be highly improper in Virginia. 


o 


Governor Pendleton, on page 216, says: 


“We have hitherto paid more than our share of 
taxes for the support of the Governmen + Ke, But 
by this svstem we are to pay our equal ratable share 
only. Where is the danger of con fiding i in our Fed- 
eral Representatives? We must choose those in 
whom we can put the greatest confidence. They are 
only to remain two years in office. Will theyin that 
time lose all regard for the principles of honor and 
their character, and become abandoned prostitutes 
of our rights? I have no such tear. When power 
is in the hands of my ees care not 
whether they meet here or one hundred miles off. 

A gentleman [Mr. Monroe] has said that the 
power of direct taxation was unnecessary, because 


the impost and back lands would be abund intly suf- || uD maanenitaonely and say that the y do not 


| ask thatothers shall beara burden which 


ficient to answer all Federal purposes. If so, what 
are we disputing about? I ask the gentleman who 
made the observation ‘and this committee if they 
believe that Congress will lay direct taxes if the 


harmless power upon paper, and do no injury.” 

I now proceed to make a quotation which 
bears not only upon the character of this as a 
, but also upon the inequality of the 


taken by the framers of the Constitution, by 
those who were considering its adoption, as to 
the effects of a direct tax, and as to the meas- 
ures which would be justified on the part of 
the people if there were to be any other than 
equal and uniform taxation under the I’ederal 
Constitution. I quote the language of Gov- 
ernor Liandolph, pages 94, ‘ 

“The dificulty of justly apportioning the taxes 
among the } States under the present system has been 


complaine d of; the rule of apportionment being the 
valueof alllandsand improvements within the State, 


the inequality between the rich lands of James river 


and the amerene of Massachusetts has been thought to 
militate against \ irgin in. If taxes could be laid 
according to the real value, no inconvenience could 
but from a variety of reasons this value was 
very difficult to be ascertaine d; and an error in the 
estimation must necessarily bave been oppressive io 
a part of the community. Butin this new oo. 
just and equitable rule fixed, a 
limitation beyond which they cannot go. "ne 
sentatives and taxes go hand in hand; according to 


As it was | 





have the | 


It will then remain a | 
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the one will the other be regulated. 
Representatives is determined by 
the inhabitants; they 


The number of 
the number of 
have nothing to do but to lay 
taxes accordingly. I will illustrate it by a familiar 
example. At present, betore the people are actually 
numbered, the number of Representatives is sixty- 
five; of this number Virginia has a right to send 
ten; consequently, she will have to pay ten parts 
out of sixty-five parts of any sum that may be neco: 

sary to be raised by Congress, ' sir, is the line. 


his, 


| Can Congress go beyond the bounds prescribed in the 


Constitution? 


| States, taking the whole State together. 
| State of New York is exactly in the position 


| by way of illustration by Governor Rand 





|| advocate 


Ilas Congress a power to say that she 


shall pay fifteen parts out of sixty-five parts? Were 
they to assume such a power, it would be a us Urpin 
tionso glaring that rebellion would be the immediate 
consequence,.”’ 

Now, Mr. President, I feel at liberty to speak 
upon this particular view ofthe subject, beenuse 


upon comparing the income tax paid by the 
several States | find that, taking the proportion 
of the population of my ow ate, making it 
at about four millions, we pay, perhaps, our 
fair proportion of the income tax of the United 
But, 
find that the 


nst 


when I look at other States, 


if not in a worse position, than the one given 
l, 
”) 


ih) h, 
in which he says that to impose a tax of that 
character, so as to make a State which would 
be entitled, for instance, to one tenth of the 
representation, to pay one fifth of the taxation, 
would justify rebellion. The State of w 
York—am [| right in saying—has five million 
people? 

Mr. CONKLING. 
thousand. 

Mr. SCOTT. The State of New York, 
a population of four million six hundred thou 
sand, very little more than one 


N e 


Four million six hundred 


tenth of the 


| population of the United States, pays thirty- 


one per cent. of the income tax Vith thirty- 
one Representatives out of two hundred and 
thirty-three I believe she pays very nearly a 


| third of all the income tax of the United States. 


In considering this very question Governor 
Randolph, in the Virginia convention, citing 
the representation of Virginia at that time 
Congress, end the proportion that would be 
levied upon her, says that if Congress were to 
undertake to impose any other rule in any gen 
eral tax that would be imposed wpon the Un 
ted States it would be a 
rebellion. 


mm 


case that would ju 

i trust, sir, that no one here will 
rebellion; Lwillnot. [trust that when 
we come to look at this question fairly in the 
Senate the inequality, the injustice, and the 
demoralizing character of this tax will be so 
ees that the States which are called upon 
to pay the least of it will be the first to come 


she ul | 
be equally apportioned. 


Now, Mr. President, I go one step further 


| inthis historicalargument. Having traced the 
legal decisions to an historical basis, | la 
q\ uoted these oO; inions agains st it.) | ‘Tinvat the 
light in which I have been viewing it was the 
light in which the people and the conveution 
es pon get ee ae — 
viewed it is further evident from the langu: 


of all the States which proposed amendment 
J] have already referred to the fact that Pat 
Henry proposed that requisitions should 
first made on the States, and after the requist 
tions were disregarded, then direct taxatiou 
might be resorted to. Now, ke ping that in 
view, let us look at these facts. Delaware 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Georgia ri stifie dun 
conditionally. But now turn to the journal 
of the Federal Convention—I will not weary 
the Senate by reading from it, but I refer mem 
bers to it—andin that journal we find on pag: 
403 that Massachusetts requests that ** Con 
gress do not lay direct taxes, but whea the 
moneys arising from thei impost and excise : 
insufficient for the public exigencies.’’ 


Ne ¥ 


aa 
I have already ca lled attention to the fact 
that in all these debates there were but 


classes of taxation considered: first, the in- 


two 
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posts, the duties, the excises; and second, the 
direct taxes. ‘There is no allusion in any part 
these debates to any other indirect tax than 
imposts, duties, and excises. There were 
only es of taxation in the view of the 
Convention which formed the Constitution and 
of the conventions which adopted the Consti- 
cttaxes, whichJudge Marshall said 
lands, slaves, stock of all kinds, 
articles of domestic property,”’ 
ind the other the imposts, the duties, and the 
cx cs 
Ma 


of 
the 


two cla 


tution —dire 


‘ mibi ace j 


| 


anda few other 


achusetts said this; and South Carolina, 
lampshire, Virginia, New York, North 
Carolina, and Rhode Island all proposed and 
asked similar amendments to the Constitution 


of the United States; so that seven States, 

more than a majority of all the States, took 

this view of the constitutional provision, 
Now, Mr. President, having quoted this his- 


Lorical aul 


whethe: 


Lority with regard to the question of 
this is or is not a direct tax, I now 


come to another view of it. If it is not a direct 
tax, it must be an indirect tax; and all the 
authorities from which I have quoted, wherever 
they speak of these two classes of taxes, where 
any particular tax is an indirect tax, apply the 
rule of unilori Salas 

In the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, 8 


546, Chief 
rovingly 
Patter noun 
the wo! 
sStitutio 


Wallace, 


‘ 
mora Ap 
qu ‘ ‘ } 


Justice Chase having 
y the statement of Judge 
liylton vs. United States, that 
5 ‘direct taxes,’’ as used in the Con- 
i, comprehended only capitation taxes 
and taxes on land, proceeds: 


“Tt follows necessarily that the power to tax with- 


out apportionment extends toallother objects. Taxes 
on other objects are included under the heads of taxes 
not direct, duties, imposts, and exeises, and must be 
laid andcolleeted by the rule of uniformity. The tax 
under consideration isatax on bank cireulation, and 
may vory well be classed under the head of duties.’”’ 

In Ey rs. United States, 3 Dallas, 175, 
Judge Chase RAYS: 

‘| think an annual tax on carriages for the con- 
veyanee of persons may be considered as within the 


power eranted to Congress to lay duties. The term 


duty is thet t comprehensive next to the generical 
term tax, and practically in Great Britain (whence 
we take our general idea of taxes, duties, imposts, 
excises, customs, &c.) embraces taxes on stamps, tolls 
for passa Ac., and is not confined to taxes on im- 
portation onl 

lin », page 176, Patterson, J., 
ay 

| rin tax is the genus, and includes, first, 
direct tax oud, duties, imposts, and excises ; 
third, all other classes of an indirect kind, and not 
within any of the classifications enumerated under 
t precedi leads. The question oceurs, how is 
uch tax to be laid uniformly and apportionately ? 
fhe rule of uniformity will apply because it is an 
i x d direct taxes only are to be appor- 
tioned 

llere. then, Mr. President, we have the opin- 
ions of the judges in these cases that where the 
tax is not direct, then the rule of apportion- 
mat tt applying the rule of uniformity must 
appl | «im aware it will be answered that 
the r uuilorm in regard to this income 
tax; that is, the same rate is assessed all over 
the United States. But there must not only 


but there must be 
uniformity in the mode of assessment and in 
the objects of taxation and in the results. 

I was somewhat surprised to hear the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio, in the opening of 
this debate, or in the early part of the consid- 


be uniformity in the rate, 


eration of this bill, state that if we dropped the 
personal income tax and continued the tax upon 
corporations the tax on corporations would be 
unconstitutional. Why? Ir you may tax the 
income which a man’s body and brains make 
out of his profession, after he has spent most 
of it in maintaining his wife and children, or 
in educating his childre an at college, if you may 


tax the income of the mechanic, the physician, 
or the lawyer, and leave untaxed the million- 
aire alongside of him who is owning thousands 
of acres of unproductive land, and deducting 
from hi 


; other 


; 
siti ee SS eee 
eee Oe eee 
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incomes the very taxes that he || 
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Income Tax— Mr. Seott. 


pays on his productive and unproductive land ; 
if you may tax the income of the one and leave 
untaxed the income of the other, how is it 
that you cannot drop the tax upon the personal 


ONAL GLOBE. 


‘ 


income and put it upon the income of corpo- | 


rations? 


Mr. SUERMAN. If my friend will allow 


| me, I did not claim that we had the power to | 
| tax incomes derived from one source 
| from 
| we imposed upon incomes must be imposed 


another. I claimed that whatever 
, whether derived from lands, 


ional services, and at the 


upon all aoe 
salaries, or protess 
same a 8s. 

Mr. SCOTT. If that be the Senator’s posi- 
tion, that the tax which is imposed upon in- 
comes must be imposed upon al! incomes, 
where is the authority for beginning with one 
or two thousand dollars? You must make it 
uniform. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I explained the ground 
of the exemption, which is applicable to all 
citizens and to all ‘sections. That is very 
obvious. 

Mr. SCOTT. 1 propose to show that it is 
not applicable to all citizens or all sections. 

{The hour for a recess having arrived, the 


| honorable Senator gave way at this point. ] 


Tuurspay, June 23, 1870. 


The Senate having resumed the consider- 
ation of the same subject, 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, when inter- 


rupted by the arrival of the hour for a recess 
yesterday | had proceeded so far as to indicate, 
rather than to make, an argument against the 
constitutionality of the income tax. Passing 
from that, | had taken up the question of the 
uniformity of this income tax, arguing that if 
it were not a direct tax, then, being an indi- 
rect tax, under the constitutional provision it 
should operate with uniformity throughout the 
United States. 

Pursuing that argument, Mr. President, I 
desire now to call attention to the disparity 
that exists in the assessment and payment of 
the income tax in the several States of the 
Union, 1 do not propose to go over them all; 
but | have made a brief table for the purpose 
of calling attention to the contrast between the 
percentage of income tax paid by anumber of 
the States and the percentage of real and per- 
sonal estate in those States, as shown by the 
census of 1860, the last data accessible on that 
point. For the purpose of doing so I have 
selected several of the easteru States, joining 
with them two of the western States and one 
of the Pacific States. 

I take Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, C alifornia, and New 
Jersey, seven States of the Union, and in these 
seven States the income tax paid in the year 
1869 was $25,805,597 87. Of that Massachu- | 
setts paid eleven and eighteen hundredths per | 
cent., New York paid thirty-one and thirty- 
three hundredths per cent., Penusylvania paid 
eleven and seventy-one hundredths per cent., 
Ohio paid five and ninety-five hundredths per 
cept., Illinois paid six and eighty-four hun- 
dredths per cent., California paid three and 
seventy-nine hundredths per cent., and New 
Jersey paid four and eighty-one hundredths 
per cent.; making in these States seventy five 
and sixty-one hundredths per cent. of the whole | 
income tax paid in the United States. 

The whole amount of income tax paid was 
$34,229,893 32; and passing from the amount 
of income tax thus shown to have been paid; 
and the per centage of each State, I proceed to 
look at the population and at the reai and per- 
sonal estate in the same States, and | find that 
they had in them of real and personal estate 
$6,816,629,409. Their population was 13,106,- || 
852. The total valuation of all the States was 
$16,159,616,000, and the total population 31,- 
423, 442. Thus we have, 


and not | 
tax | 








in the seven States T 


! I wish it to be borne in mind, too, that ta! 
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have selected for the purpose of illys; 

| thirty-eight per cent., or about three eig) 
of the value, and two fifths or about cig 
| cent. of the population. We have it dem 
strated that thirty-eight per cent. of the y 
and forty per cent. of the population of 
Union pay seventy-five and Sixty-one hy». 
dredths per cent. of the income tax. J), 
there is no uniformity upon valuation, y,,, 
population, norupon ne el th 
vital elements of taxation in arepublican ¢ 
try. I append the table: 


' 


| , 

| Income tax, year ending June 39, 1869, as shorn | 
report of ‘the ¢ fommissioner of Internal Lev, nus 
1859, pages 227 and 254. 


States, Tax. Per 












Of the u 

Massachusetts..........-ccccsseees $3,827,897 96 1 
New York . - 10,726,769 21 3] 
Pennsy ivanii i. 4,010,844 87 11.71 
ae dean abun e 2,030, a) a 
1 ileal aati owe §2,041,573 8 6 
pf eases 1.20014 1 41 , 

UTS OEE icceiiontacacéusestven dle 1,649,831 62 t. 

I ee esc a a o ccceeGad,999,007 87 7 


"Y 


Total income and Ter 


$34,229,893 32. 

The preliminary report of the eighth census s 
| that the pi pulation and real and personal esta 
| those States in 1860 were— 


tax in all the States 


Re al and 








States, personal estate, Population, 
Massachusetis........ sino desk $815,237,433 1,231,065 
New York........ si eee 1,843,338,517 S507 
Pennsylvania...... ; 1,416,501,818 2,906.1 
PMNO snc désececsatiiee 1,193,898 422 2.339 
Lilinois « «—«- 871, 860,282 1,711.91 

fe eenie Kalas clitadad svat eee wae 207, 874.015 369,439 
NeW J OPSCY....0:0.0c0ccce0 ss-000 467,918,324 672 





$6,816,62 9 409 13,106.85 


| 
| NN viscccaletecetavssisnysioue’ 





Total valuation in all the States ad Territory 
By Be WBE vcscccn cantemsacs hited antici $16,159,6] 
Total population was............ De ceohipesdereecantce: 31,42 


ing the whole internal revenue taxes paid }y 
the same States, and they are in the following 
ratio: Massachusetts, six and forty-eight hus. 
| dredths per cent.; New York, twenty-four and 
ninety-seven hundredths; Pennsylvania, te: 
and eighty-one hundredths; Ohio, eleven aud 
twenty-six hundredths; Illinois, nine and thi 
teen hundredths; California, three and six- 
teen hundredths ; New Jersey, two and sixty 
one hundredths; making sixty-eight per cent. 
of all the internal revenue taxes that are paid 
in the United States. This shows its oper- 
ation so far as its uniformity in the States | 
concerned. 
Now let me come to congressional districts. 
I have selected twenty of them. Of these 
twenty districts, two in New York pay $3,852, 
899 03; two in Pennsylvania pay $1,700, 
151 26; onein Illinois pays $1,686,602 75; aud 
| one in Massachusetts, $1,052,788 4. Th se 
six districts in the United States pay 38.251. 
| 48 1 45, or very nearly one fourth of the who 
$34,000,000 of income tax. Do taxation « 
rep resentation go together? And yet six dis 
tricts out of two hndred and thirty-three pay 









very nearly one fourth of this tax. ‘These 
districts are as follows: 
Eighth district of New <7 ee caes Sete . $2,457,037 | 
First district of Lllinois... seve 1,686,602 
Thirty-second district of N ew ¥ ‘ork...... 1,375,862 
Third district of Massachusetts ............ 1,052.77 
First district of Pennsylvania. eats 941,215 
|| Third district of New York.............. 926,752 
| Sixth district of New York........ Paes wena 899,625 2 
|| Fourth district of Massachusetts.......... 0 B47,50 
; Second district of Peunsylvani: biscicdooal 767,95 
Fifth district of New Jersey 765,003 5 
1 First district of California.... i 


. hird district of Maryland.. 

F first district of Missouri..............00.-..- ; 
i 

| 





First district of Rhode Island............... DLT | 
Second district of New York. 

Fourth district of Pennsylvanisz 

| Ninth district of New York 
| Fourteenth district of New York.. $6, 
Eighteenth district of Ohio.........00...... ; 450, 

Fifteenth district of New York............ 431,255 3 


} 
| 
| ——— 
i 





Total........ See ae eden iceecal $17,006, 277 ul 
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1)o not let it be said that these are the east- 
ern States, because the table to which I have 
-oferred will demonstrate to any one who will 
»xamine it that the States which have increased 
most rapidly in population and in valuation 
snee the census of 1860 have been omitted, 
vith perhaps the single exception of California. 

Here are six districts, paying this amount of 


‘ax, and the whole twenty which I have selected | 


pay 817,027,000; six districts paying very nearly 
ope fourth and twenty districts paying full one 


half of all the income tax paid in the United | 


Is there any uniformity in that? The 


states 


remaining two hundred and fifteen districts pay || 


about as much as these twenty, and the dis- 
narity in these districts, as any one who wiil 
take the trouble to examine the tables in the 


report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- | 


enue will find, is so great that they range from 
$100,000 down to $1,000. 


Now, sir, I proceed, after having stated the | 


sult in States and districts, to a few illustra- 


‘ions in regard to individuals; and they are but | 


w, but they are such that every man in his 
own neighborhood can point to similar ones. 
(hey are not with me imaginary cases, and 
| deem it better to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to this mode of taxa- 
tion than to indulge in quotations from polit- 
ical economists On the effect of this income tax. 
read here from McCulloch and trom 
John Stuart Mill, and from all the other emi- 


| might 


nent political economists, for the purpose of | 


showing their opinions as to the operation of 
an income tax; but the illustration is far better 
tothose who will recognize their originalsin their 
own neighborhoods, who have the taxes to pay 
aud who are affected by the principle involved 
in the laws of the country, than the opinions 
of politieal economists. 

Under the old law the exemption was $1,000. 
(he bill before us raises the exemption to 
$2,000, and reduces the rate to three percent. 
But 1 wish to call the attention of the Senate 
io the fact that the feeling which has been 


excited by the operation of that law cannot be | 


allayed by any anodyne administered in the 
shape of a proposed amendment or reduction. 
| propose to look at one or two cases, which 
anybody can recognize as not imaginary ones, 
under the old law. 

Take a clerk in one of the Departments of 
the Government who has a salary of $2,000 
per year. One thousand dollars is exempt, 
but there his exemption ceases, because when 
his salary is paid to him the income tax is 
deducted from the remaining thousand. 
pays two or three hundred dollars a year rent 
tor his house, there is no deduction of that: or 
ot taxes for him. ‘Take now, living alongside 


If he | 


of him, an owner of real-estate in this city, | 
who oceupies for his dwelling a property worth | 


“40,000, and who has $40,000 at interest. 
lhere is a property which in fact is worth to 


the owner $2,400 a year at six per cent. inter: | 


st. Six per eent. on his $40,000 loaned || 


brings him $2,400 more. He has around this 


city a large number of town lots that he has 


purchased for the purpose of speculation, hold- | 


ing them until their inerease in value will re- 


alize tohim a profit, always holding them, too, 


until, under the present law, the two years have | 


gone around within which he could be required 
to account for the profit made upon them. 
When that man who has this $40,000 of fixed 
capital in his house, $40,000 of fixed capital 
“tinterest, and perhaps $40,000 more in un- 
productive real estate, comes to pay his income 
lax what is the result? He pays nothing on 
the $2,400 a year rent which his house is worth 
to him, and when he comes to put down the 
>2,400 he gets in interest upon the $40,000 of 
money he has loaned or on Government bonds, 
he deducts from that the taxes paid upon the 
740,000 house in which he lives, he deducts 
from it the tax upon the $40,000 of unprodue- 











| will be equitable. 


| attention 
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tive lots; and thus, by the deduction of his tax- 
ation, he brings his income down below the 


| clerk who gets $2,000 a year, and in most 


instances swallows it up altogether. Besides, 
if he has bought his lands on speculation, and 
given a bond and mortgage for the payment 
and paid interest for the money, believing he 
could pay six per cent. on the money and real- 
ize twelve on the lots in the course of two 
years, he deducts the six per cent. interest he 
has paid out from the income that he gets on 
his own loaned capital. Thus in fact fixed 
capital brings down taxation to nothing, and 
the labor of the body and the brain of the clerk 
is taxed. 


Mr. MORTON, Will the Senator allow me 


| to ask him a question? 


Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask him 
whether his illustration proves that an income 
tax is wrong in principle, or simply that this 
law is not perfect in its character and should be 


| corrected so as to embrace the case described? 


Mr. SCOTT. I will say to my friend that 
if a tax can be devised bearing upon property 
so that it is not a direct tax within the terms 
of the Constitution, which would have to be 
apportioned, if you can devise an income tax 
of that kind, then | would say it would not be 
objectionable in principle. But devised as this 
one is, and as you must devise it to get clear 
of the constitutional provision, you cannot 
make a tax on property in this country that 
This has been apparent in 
all the discussion upon this bill. The Senator 
from Ohio, the chairman of the committee, in 
his discussion of it was so impressed with this 
truth that all through his speech he called it a 
tax on property. I remember I was struck 
with his illustration. He says if the property 
of this country would only pay enough taxes 
to pay the pensions to the widows and orphans 
made by the war he would be satisfied, show- 
ing that in his view of it this tax is a direct tax 
upon property. ‘Thatis my answer to my friend 
from Indiana. If it were a tax upon property, 
then apportionment must necessarily be made 
upon population. 

But, sir, I go to a second illustration. The 
law professes to exempt all incomes under 


| $1,000, and this measure professes to exempt 


all incomes under $2,000, at the same time 
that the law imposes a tax of five per cent. upon 
the interest that shall be paid upon coupons on 
all corporate bonds; upon the dividends de- 
clared by all banks, corporations, canal, rail- 
road, insurance companies, &c.; and I ask the 
of the Senator from Ohio to this 
point, in view of the enunciation which he made 
yesterday that there was no judicial tribunal in 
the land that would sustain the constitutionality 
of this tax, if we would take off the tax on 
the personal incomes and impose it upon the 
incomes of corporations. 

Now, sir, while the law professes thus to 
exempt $1,000 under the old law, and $2,000 
under this, what is its practical operation? 
The officers of those corporations are bound 
to deduct the tax when they pay the interest 
or dividends, and they have no means of know- 
ing what the income of the recipient is, and 
can make no deductionif they did. It matters 
not whether it is $20,000 or twenty dollars. 
Take now the large number of persons who 
have their annuities in bank stock, in railroad 
bonds, in insurance companies, where they 
have paid to them by the ollicers of those com- 
panies annually a certain sum secured for their 
support. 

Let me mention a case which is not an ima- 
ginary one. Under this operation of the law 
there is a family which has its whole income 
of $600 in the bonds of a corporation in my 
State, the North Pennsy!vania Railroad Com- 
pany. The State of Pennsylvania, following 
the example of the United States, imposed also 
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a tax of five per cent. upon the interest upon 
coupons in that State which had been pre- 
viouslyexempt. When that family present their 
coupons at the office of the railroad company 
five per cent. is taken out for the State and five 
cent. United States tax, making thirty dol- 
ars paid in supportof the national Government 
by that family whose income is only $600. 
Alongside of them reside a family that have 
exactly the same income secured by a bond and 
mortgage on real estate for $10,000. ‘They get 
$600 upon that. Of the two families realizmeg 
exactly the same income, and dependent upon 
those incomes for support, the one pays thirty 
dollars to the Government and the other pays 
not one cent. Call that equality of taxation ! 
Call that uniformity oftaxation! What becomes 
of the principle that my friend from Ohio enun 
ciated yesterday? That 1 may not do him in- 
justice in calling attention to it, | will read 
trom the Globe the report of his speech : 
“The Senator from New York seemed to sug 
the keeping of an income tax on corporations and 
yet striking out the tax on personalincome. In my 


Judgment, under the Constitution of the United 
States, we should have no right to discriminate in 


reef 





that way. If that position be true, then we muy 
levy an income tax solely on the income derived 
from United States bonds, or from railroad corpora- 
tions, or any other form of investment. An income 


tax must be, in the language of the Constitution, 
general in its character, covering all incomes, trom 
whatever source derived, of certain amounts, with 
proper limitations; it must be coextensive with the 
subject of income. If any other ideashould prevail 
it would be in the power of a majority of Congre 

to aim a discriminating tax against ihe i 


bUrury Of al 


particular section and thus avoid the very tounda 

tion of the Constitution, which requires equal, just, 
and fair taxes—taxes applying to uilalike. Now, to 
levy a tax upon a corporation, or the | rods of a 


corporation, the income ofa corporation, ata greater 
rate or greater amount than on the income of some 
other business,-would be, in my judgment, clearly 
unconstitutional.” 

And yet here are two families, the one hay- 
ing an income from corporate bonds and the 
other having an income from bonds secured on 
real estate ; and the tax is imposed on the 
and the other is exempt, 

Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend will allow me 
I will state that the injustice to which he refers— 
and indeed he cannot state it too strongly—has 
always been opposed and condemned by me 
‘There is no reason in the world why an income 
derived from corporations ought not to enter 
into the general return of income, just as we 
now propose to allow the salaries of publi 
officers to be. But when this subject of the 
income tax was up in the Senate years ago it 
was deemed go vitally necessary to secure the 
whole income derived from corporations directly 
from the corporations, that the principle of jus- 


one 


UbLIC 


tice which the Senator fairly states was over- 
ridden. And even now 1 may state, without 


violating any secrecy, that | proposed, and I 
should be glad if the Senate would adopt, a 
suggestion requiring the income of corporations 
to be returned as general income; but the 
objection was made in committee, and no doubt 
will be made here, that it would complicate the 
matter and probably defeat the collection of 
this portion of the income tax. Lut the ine- 
quality does not go to the rate. No one has 
ever proposed to levy a higher rate on incomes 
from corporations than upon personal income, 
The injustice which the Seuator now points out 
only applies to the application of the exemp- 
tion and not to the application of the income 
tax proper. 

Mr. SCOTT. MHaving entertained those 
views, | am very sorry that the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance has not reported 
some measure which would grant the needed 
relief to this very large class of persons who 
do suffer. And [I think it will not be much 
gratification to those who are compelled to 
pay this tax to be vald that there is not a dif- 
ference in the rate, when they fee! that the 
difference between them in the rate which is 
imposed on them and others is just the differ- 
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ence between five per cent. and nothing. That || 


is the difference between the rate which is paid 
by these persons in the same class. I shall 
have an amendment to offer which I hope wiil 
remedy this injustice, if this tax is to be con- | 
tinued; but only in that contingency shall I 
offer it. 

Now, sir, in this connection I wish to read 
all that the Senator from Ohio said on that 
subject. He was interrupted by the Senator | 
from Oregon, and replied in the following lan- 
gunge : 

“Mr. Cornetr. You exempt $1,000 of income. 

“Mr. SHerMan. Certainly; but we exempt $1,000 
derived from all incomes, If the idea is that you 
can gild over this dose by repealing the tax on per- 
sonal income, leaving the tax on the income from 
beuds of railroad or other companies and incomes | 
from corporation stocks, Senators may as well aban- 
don the idea; it could not be entertained in any 
judicial tribunal in the United States,”’ 

Well, sir, if that doctrine be true, then the 
discrimination to which I have called atten- 
lion is just as fatal to this law as the dis¢rim- 
ination to which his attention was called by 
the Senator from New York. But, sir, on this 
point it is alleged that this tax operates upon 
the rich and not apon the poor; that it is a 
tux paid by corporations. It is not a tax paid 
by corporations; and even if it were, I always 
distrust that it is not solid ground upon which 
any legislator is standing when I hear him jus- 
tify any measure by an appeal either to the 
rich or to the poor, arraying them against each 
other. It always brings to my mind that favor- 
ite saying of Mirabeau, ‘that the Capitol is 
near to the Tarpeian rock;’’? and I always 
think when we begin to look upon the effect 
of our legislation upon rich or upon poor, that 
we would be better employed in looking at the 
right, the justice of the principle embodied in 
our legislation. 

The safety of the poor man in this Govern- 
ment is the justice of the principle embodied 
in all measures of legislation. If you may dis- 
criminate for him you may discriminate against 
him ; and perhaps it will not be long, if we go 
on at this rate, basing our legislation upon the 
ground that we intend to.impose the burdens 
of the Government upon fhe rich and exempt 
the poor from them, until some man may be 
found bold enough to claim that that doctrine 
shall be earried to its logical consequences, 
and that if the rich pay all the taxes taxation 
and representation shall go together. Is there 
any man here willing to advance that doctrine 
now? And yet the poor man who is appealed 
to for the purpose of imposing this tax upon 
others because they are rich, had better look 
to the ground upon which that principle of 
taxation shall be established. We had ‘etter 
trust to his intelligence and sense of justice 
and do right, than fear that his indignation 
over ® just measure may be swelled into a 
‘Tarpeian rock, from which the occupants of the 
Capitol may be thrown. 

Now, sir, to show that this tax does not 
operate upon the rich altogether, I wish to 
read a letter that I have received. Ido not 
believe ia ciling letters anonymously, and I 
theretore give the name of the gentleman, 
Peter Walker. He resides in Philadelphia, 
and is well known to me as a gentleman of 
character, connected with one of the religious 
publication houses of that city. He is a benev- 
olent gentleman who gives a great deal of his 
time in attending to the business of those who 
are too poor to employ agents to attend to it; 
and I do not know that | can place this subject 
in a better light than by reading his whole 
letter. 1 send it to the desk and ask the Clerk 
to read it. 

‘The Chief Clerk read the following letter: 


348 Sourn FrIereentra StReERT, 
PHILADELPHIA, January 15, 1870. 
Deak Sir: Asthe internal revenue laws will prob- 
ably soon engage the attention of Congress, permit 
me to call your attention to the tax on dividends, 
li is a tax on income, but while its payment is cred - 
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the invested means of the industrious poor. I have 
for many years collected dividends for a tew people 
unaccustomed to do business for themselves; and I 


there are thousands in the same circumstances: 
1. R. An aged widow, family all married, lives by 


they are willing to entertain her. A son-in-law left 
her an annuity of seventy dollars a year in good 
stock to provide her with clothing, &c. Out of this 


$3 50 is retained by the United States tax. 
o 


Sole income from bonds and siocks $240 a year. Out 
of this twelve dollars is retained as United States 
tux. 


railroad bonds, receives in yearly interest $560, but 


States tax. 


is retained by the United States thirty dollars. 
The evil does not rest here. 


the United States has levied as muchas it would 
bear, has followed its example and placed an equal 
amount of tax on the same dividends. Ten per cent. 
is now taken from the income of people who are 
only able to sustain life, and some of whom are sup- 
ported mainly by the charity of others. If the Uniied 
States would abolish the tax on dividends Venn- 
sylvania would again, it is probable, tollow her 
example, 

This tax does not act injuriously on interest alone. 
The principal of all these investinents isnow twenty 





per cent. lower in value than when | began to col- | 


lect. for them. 

The manner of collecting this tax hides its rapa- 
city. Itis called a tax on dividends; it is retained 
by the companies who are wealthy and managed by 
wealthy men. The persons from whom it is retained 
are in gencral never seen; they are widows, orphan 
children, persons who are incapacitated by age or 
infirmity from employing theireapitalin active busi- 
ness operations, but who, by such investments, are 
enxubled to sustain themselves without being a bur- 
den to the community. From the sums [ see upon 
the books of the corporations I visit I feel conscious 
that these are the people who pay the tax on divi- 
dends, and I pray you, my dear sir, to exert your 
influence for their relief, and by doing so you will 
much gratily 


Your obedient servant, 

PETER WALKER. 
Hon. Joun Scort, Senator for Pennsylvania, 

Mr. SCOTT. Now, Mr. President, this is 
one class of fixed incomes which the law pro- 
fesses to exempt, and which in reality are 
taxed more severely than any other class. It 
is a remarkable fact that the number of per- 
sons who pay this income tax is ostentatiously 
paraded as a reason why it should be con- 
tinued, because there are so few payit. L wish 
it to be borne in mind thatthe number embraced 
in the class to which that correspondent refers 
are not included in the two hundred and sev- 
enty thousand who paid income tax in 1809. 
That is only the number who paid the assessed 
income tax. ‘The taxes collected by corpora 
tions are given in the gross, and therefore the 
aggregate number of the small stockholders 
who pay in the way to which Mr. Walker refers 
are not included in the number at all; and I 
am assured by those eonversant with the insti- 
tutions of this character in the large ciiics that 
the number of poor with an income under 
$1,000 who pay the income tax in this form 
actually exceeds the number of the rich who 
are paraded as paying the tax. So that, if it 
comes down to numbers, there are more poor 
people paying the tax upon incomes under 
$1,000 than there are rich men paying the tax 
on incomes over $1,000. ‘Their contributions 
do not amount toas much, but in number they 
are more. If their names were published the 
feeling of hostility to this tax might be better 
understood. 

Now, sir, | proceed further. It is alleged 
that this is a tax upon profits, upon realized 
value. This is the statement of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The statement 
of the Special Commissioner is that it is a tax 
upon profits. Sir, it is neither. It reaches 
the poor, toiling country clergyman, who is liv- 
ing on perhaps $1,500 a year, or $2,000, who 
is endeavoring to educate a son at college, who 
perhaps has to pay alarge portion of his salary 

| for the medical attendance of his family. It 


passing from the house of one child to another as | 


out of this twenty-eight dollars is retained as United | “4s ° ; P 
|| wife and one child, has the same exemptioy 
4. J. An infirm lady; property invested in stocks | 
and bonds; annual income $600, but out of this there || 


The State of Penn- | 
apivees instead of passing by an article on which | 


| 


will state their case, and every one will see that | 


. H. A widow, with one daughter aged fifteen. 


3. E. An aged lady, all her property invested in || 
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reaches the preacher; it reaches the teacher. 
it reaches the mechanic, (for there are hundred, 
of them with salaries over $1,000 a year,) and 
is a tax upon industry, a tax upon toil; and 
more than that, if you look at it in its operg. 


| tions, it is really a tax upon the number of 


‘the year have nothing left. 


children that aman has. He is actually taxey 
upon the number of his children, because tj. 
form which is put in his hand for the Purpose 
of returning his income, as | shall show whey 
| come to discuss it, compels him to put into the 
return of his income any salary that is mad. 
by his minor children; and yet the man why 
simply maintains a wife without children, or a 


with the man who has a wife and ten childrey: 
and that, too, whether he is living in the cijy 
of New York or Washington, where $1,())) 
will not go as far in maintaining them ag $50) 
willin the State of Ohio or Indiana. In these 
instances you put your tax upon men who have 
expended all their income, and at the end of 
They have ex. 


|| pended their income in the necessary mainte. 
| nance and education of their families, and they 





a 


you come at the end of the year asking then 
for a tax on realized wealth. Sir, it is a sar. 
casm; and no wonder.that the iron has entered 
deeply into the hearts of those classes who fee 
that they have been oppressed by this income 
tax. 

Mr. President, this tax is onerous, it is bur. 
densome, it is demoralizing. Letus look atit, 
In this greatand growing country it ought to be 
increasing very rapidly. What are the facts? 
In 1866, when there was an exemption of $60, 
there was collected $60,894,135 85. In 1897, 
with an exemption of $1,000, there was col: 
lected $57,040,640 67. In 1868, with an ex- 
emption of $1,000, it fell to $32,027,610 7s, 


' In 1869, with the same exemption and in- 


creased efficiency in collection, there was col- 
lected $84,239,893 38. In 1866 it was paid by 
460,170 persons; in 1867, by 259,385 persons; 
in 1868, by about two hundred and forty thou- 
sand persons; and in 1869, 1 believe, by two 
hundred and seventy one thousand persons. I! 
you add the class that [ have referred to it will 
probably double the number. 

But, sir, the number itself is the very best 
evidence of the demoralizing character and 
tendency of the tax. Take up the return o! 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
you will find that a tax of twenty dollars and 
under was paid by one hundred and seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven _per- 
sons. That is on an income of $1,400, and less. 
Does any sane wan believe, can he sit down 
and look at this country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from Maine to Florida, and 
say that there are only one hundred and seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven per- 
sons in the United States who enjoy an income 
not exceeding $1,400? The very statement 
itself is the best evidence of the demoralizing 
tendency of the tax. Every man sets himsel! 
to work to cipher himself out poor, and when 
he sets out with that determination he gen: 
erally accomplishes the result. 

But, sir, the excessive rate of the tax in our 
country is calculated to make it more demoral: 
izing. ‘The rate is five per cent. Let me call 
attention to that fora few moments. The Year 
Book of 1869 estimates the British income tax 
at £6,900,000, equal to $34,450,000. Our in- 
come tax for 1869, I have already stated, was 
$34,671,791. In his annual report Commis: 
sioner Wells estimates the real and personal 
estate of Great Britain, in 1868 and 1869, at 
$30,000,000,000; in the United States at 
$23,400,000,000. He estimates the annual 
product of Great Britain at $4,070,000,000 
gross and $2,750,000,000 net. This would give 
$1,000 of principal and $134 of gross prodnet 
to each person in the British population of 
30,880,000 ; while, taking the gross product as 
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‘mated by him in the United States, it gives | 
\) in curre ney to each one of our estimated | 


slation of thirty-nine millions. And yet, 
ve comes the point: with that average of 
Fe gross product, to every person in our 
wutry in currency, our people pay as much 
aan tax on $23,000,000,000 as Great Brit- 
~~ does on $30,000,000,000, and we do not 
jude, as she does, the house rate of one and 
evo thirds per cent. ; so that our tax is beyond 
proporuion excessive over that of Great 
tain. 
Now, sir, what is the effect of this excessive 
xa tion? Let us look at the country that is 
»pred to in illustration and in vindication of 
-jpcome tax. I send to the Clerk a state- 
which 1 have clipped from a reliable 
_ giving the result of the income return 
ie gland for the year 1868-69, and giving 
re ‘markable percentage of actual fraud 
yuich is developed by an examination of those 


Ff 


bi 


irs. 
stract which L send to the desk. 
ihe Chief Clerk read as follows: 
“The income returns of England have just been 
mitted to Parliament for the year ending March 
, The revenue of the Government from 
during the year ending March 31, 1868, 
unted to £6,184,166, about thirty-one million dol- 
),UUU less ihan the revenue derived from 
by the United States in 1868. In- 
me return of England were the 
Shounen’ in the fiscal year 1866-67, 
1.000. ‘The exempt ed incomes in 
72,000, on which the tax, at 
pence on the pound, or one and two thirds per 
. would have amounted to £226,199. Concern- 


r $10.5 
same source 
led in the im 
ments on 
ting to £1,3 


reached £18, 


frauds upon the revenue the report says that | 


f two hundred cases inquired into it was found 

it ‘in ¢ ighty cases the revenue had been defraud- 
ed forty per ccnt. ‘The aggregate of the taxable 
mes returned by the parties themselves was 
and the amount ultimately found to be 
rect was £171,870, being in excess of the returns 
7,728, or about one hundred and thirty per 


DY 231,125, 


w ids tas 


‘The report also says: ‘These deficiencies are not 
ined to any particular class, trade, or profession; 

we fi find it among legal practitioners, we find it in 
every variety of trade, and we find itin great public 
companies, and in firms whose business is almost a 
onal coneern, from its m: nitude and world-wide 
ation. Wesee no reason to distrust this esti- 
. that Pe per cent, of the persous assessed had 
} ed their incomes, and that a true return 
wou ld | ‘ an  ehilition of one hundred and thirty 
percent. We beg leave to e: all attention to the fol- 





rive 


ring extract from a jong | list of defective returns 
m publie companies 


tud lars ge joint stock associa- 





No. Return, Assessments. 

Frersect decvkdec cate evtnvasTcceinedcs, SOG £39,500 

2. 9,000 38,000 
55,000 81,000 
93 984 45.984 
2 000 12,699 
16,250 24,492 
1,600 12,000 
5,000 30,000 
39,300 
14,674 

‘ eeee oe 140, 465 

Bier etacs datceeen sci tGalie ta aidan es No return. 

_ Lhe real si gnificance of the subtraction of sual a 


largesum’ * * * #*  ‘isbest brought home 
tous when we remember that the e xemption of one 
Wak Means the extra taxation of another.’ ’ 
Mr.SCOTT. The purport of all those enorm- 
ous frauds which are exposed by those re- 
turns is summed up in that sentence, that the 
significance of them consists in the fact that 
the * honest men of the country pay the tax of 
the dishonest, of those who refuse to return 
their income, or evade the tax by fraud. Any 
one who will sit down and look at the inter- 
gatories which are propounded in the forms 
in iaeohich our citizens are required to make their 
returns of income tax, will not wonder that 
there is an effort to evade it, and a feeling of 
great restiveness under this administration of 
the tax law. Aftera man has made out his 
whole returns, after he has gone over his books, 
: he has kept any, or conjured up his brain, if 


e has not, to make an estimate, after he inas || 


gone and counted his spoons and everything 
else of that character that he is required to do 
10 Order to make # return under this income 





I ask the Clerk to read the short | 
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Tneome Tax -Mr. Scott. 


tax law as it is administered, 
instruction to the assessor: 


** Assessors should require answers to be iwritten op 
site each of these questions: 

‘*Had your wife any income last year? 

“Did any minor child of yours receire 
last year?”’ 


Showing, as I have said, that that is to be 
embraced in the income return with no credit 
for his maintenance. 

** Lave you included in this return the income of 
your wife, and salary received by minor children?”’ 

Implying that the tax-payer has these in- 
comes and has concealed them. First you ask 
him whether he had any income, and then if 
his wife had any income, and whether he had 
included that, and then going on as follows: 


** Have you any stocks, and what are they ? 

“Have you bought or sold stocks or other prop- 
erty ? 

** Have you any United States securities? 

**Have you given or transferred to sap Setyreti or 
children of yours, or to any other person or perso 
the income, gains, or profits, or any part-of the i in- 
come, gains, ‘or prolits arising during the year 1869 
from stocks, bonds, or other securities, or from any 
source whatever ? 

“Ts such income included in the foregoing return? 

** Have you transferred any stocks, bonds, or other 
securities, or any other property, or the iaterest or 
other gains or profits arising therefrom during the 
year 1869 for the purpose of diminishing your own 
taxable income, andif so when and to whom? 

** Have you kept any book account? 

“Ts your income estimated, 
books? 

** Have any of the deduciions claimed in your re- 
turn already been taken out of theamount reported 
as profits? 

‘Did you estimate any portion of your profits in 
making your return for previous years ? 

‘**Was any portion treated as worthless, and, if 
since paid, have you included it in this return?” 


then 
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sufficient support in this country during the present 
generation to be regarded as within the domain ot 
discussion. It bas not the palliationof a graduated 
property tax, that of laying the burden on those best 
able to bear it; for ‘realized property’ includes the 
far larger portion of the provision made tor those 
who are unable to work, and consists in great part 
of extremely small fractions. ITean hardly conceive 
& more shameless pretension than that the major 
part of the property of the country, that of mer 
chants, manufacturers, farmers, and shop-keepers 
should be exempted from its share of taxation; th: ut 
these classes should only begin to pay their propor 
tion after retiring from business,and if they never 
retire should be excused from it altogether. 
**But even this does not give an adequate idea 
the injustice of the proposition. The burden thus 
exclusively thrown on the owners of the smaller 
portion of the wealth of the community would not 
even be a burden on that class of persons in per 
petualsuccession, but would fall exclusively on those 
who happened to ¢ om pose it when the ts XX was laid 
on. As land and those particular securities would 
thenceforth yield a smaller net income relatively to 
the general interest of capital and to the profits of 
trade, the balance would rectify itself by a perma- 
nent depreciation of those kindsof property. Future 
buyers would acquire land and securities at a reduc 
tion of price equivalent tothe peculiar tax, which 
tax they would, theretore, escape irom paying; while 
the original possessors would remain burdened with 
it even after parting with the property, since they 


rn of 


| would have sold their land or securities at a loss of 


| indicate a laxity of 


The administration of the law is based on |} 


the assumption that every man who is called 
upon to pay this tax is dishonest. This form 
has been sent out giving every man who reads 
it notice that he is suspected, and that notice 
coming from the Department will produce its 
legitim: ite results, and it has done it. Sir, I 
say to-day that this nation can better afford to 


\| this law is 


do away with the thirty-four millions of money | 


realized out of the income tax than it can to 
sow the seeds of demoralization among its 
people and sap that virtue which is the life of 
the Government itself. It is better economy 
to so administer our laws as to encourge virtue 
and uprightness rather than to lead the people 
into temptation. ‘There is more wisdom in that 
prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,’’ than 
there is in the whole income tax law from be- 
ginning to end. It is not founded on that 
prayer at all. 

Now, Mr. President, this being the practical 
operations of the income tax law, it is no 
wonder that political economists have come 
to the conclusion that they have in relation to 
it. John Stuart Mill, in his Principies of 
Political Economy, page 500, says: 

“The tax, therefore, on, whatever principles of 
equity it may be imposed, is in practice unequal in 
one of the worst ways, falling heaviest on the most 
conse ientious. 

**It is to be feared, therefore, 
which belongs to the principle of an income tax 


cannot be made to attach to it in practice, and that 
this tax, whfle app: rently the most just of all modes 


| of raising a re venue, is in effect more unjust than 


neny others which are prima facie more obje ct ion- 
able. This consideration would lead usto concur in 
theopinion which, until oflate, has usually prevailed, 
that direct taxes on income s hould be reserved as an 
e xtraordin: ury resource for great national emergen- 
cies, in which the necessity of a large additional rev- 
enue overrules all objections.” 

Again, speaking of a graduated tax, similar 
to the income tax, he says: 

** The objection to a graduated property tax applies 
in an aggravated degree to tt he proposition of an 
exclusive tax on what is called ‘realized property ;’ 
that is, property not forming a part of any capiti il 
engaged in business, or rather in business under thi 
superintendence of the owner, as land, the public 
funds, money lent on mortgage, and shares (I pre- 
sume) in joint stock companies. Except the proposal 
of applying a sponge to the national debt, no such 
palpable violation of common honesty has found 


value equivalentto the fee-simple of the tax. 
position would thus be tantamountto the confiscation 
for public uses of a percentage of their property 
equal to the percentage laid on their income by the 
tax. That such a proposition should find any favor 
is a striking instance of the want of conscience in 
matters of taxation, resulting from the absence of 
any fixed principles in the public mind and of any 
indication of a sense of justice on the subject in the 
general conduct of Governments. Should thescheme 
ever enlist a large partyin its support the fact would 
pecuniary integrity in national 
¢flairs scarcely inferior to American repudiation,”’ 


Lts im- 


Thus much for the opinion of an English 
political economist, which, however, I do not 
value as much as I do the experience of the 
men who have suffered under the administra- 


| tion of this law. 


Now, sir, | have endeavored to show that 
of doubtful constitutionality. I 
have endeavored to show that it is not uniform 


| in its operation either on the population, on 
| valuation, or on representation. I have under- 


| this Congress from exercising its power. 


taken to show its demoralizing effect; that it 
is excessive; that it is impolitic; that it is un- 
wise. All these results have been borne bythe 
people almost without a murmur, because they 
looked foyward to the day of deliverance. 

The Senator from Ohio took occasion to 
remark that there was no contract in the 
law which bound Congress. Of course there 
was no contract in the law which prevents 
It 
Taxation is an 
We could not part 
We could not even for a 


is not a question of power. 
attribute of sovereignty. 
with it if we would. 


\| consideration, as it has been decided in some 


that the fairness | 


| taxation; 


of the States, part with the general power of 
and if there had been incorporated 
into that law a provision that parted with our 


power of ever reimposing the tax, of course it 


would not have been binding. ° But, sir, renem- 
bering that taxation is an attribute of sover- 


| eignty, is there any other law on the statute- 


book of this country, or in any other country 
exercising this eminent attribute of sover- 
eignty, which contains in it a apology for the 


| exerc ise, and a promise not so to exercise it 


again ? 

‘The authors of this law knew that it was-a 
war tax; and when they said it was a war tax 
they meant a tax necessary to enable us to go 
on with the war, not a tax to be continued 
after we got through with the war. ‘lhat was 
the sense in which it was a war tax ; and in the 
law twice repeated is the hope held out to the 


| people, ** Pay this tax until 1870, and you shall 


| Ohio, 


pay it no longer.’’ Now, sir, | am sorry to say 
it, but I must in candor say, that the Govern- 
ment committed a great indiscretion in vio- 
lating that promise, and in doing it in such a 
way as, upon the doctrine of the Senator from 
was a Clear violation of the Constitution. 
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come tax expired beyond all 
10. ‘The only question that could 
| there was none in that worth 
making—was, whether the special tax upon 
sand upon 


‘Lhe pe! mal in 


be mad an 


that were true, then the contin- 
that tax, according to the authority 
of the Senator from Ohio, was unconstitu- 
with that very grave doubt resting 


1870; and if 


, ‘ 
hhonal. dur 


interest continued after | 


m it, notwithstanding the promise to the 
peo 'e that the income tax should cease in 
iS7VU, the Government has gone on and has | 
collected the tax upon salaries and dividends, 


and are now in the courts awaiting adjudica- 
question whether t! 
to G6 80 Or not. 

Mr. CONKLING. 
live department. 

Mr. SCOTT. I mean, of course, 
he Government rest ed with the admin- 
law. he y did it honestly, I 

They fe it that there was a 

venue, and they desired to go 
on with it. Bat it would have been better for 
the Government if that law had been kept 
literally with ae people, and the queation of 
its continuance had been left to be settled by 
the popular voice 

Now Sir, thes features 


Lion OND the 


You mean the execu: 


P ' 
tration of the 
no doubt. 


necessity for re 


of the law to which 
[ have called attention have made the people 


restive. ‘here is another, to which | merely 
advert, namely, the clear violation of the Con- 

titution in not exempting the salaries of 
United Sts ites judge s and the President of the 
United States. The Constitution provides that 
thie it salaries shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in oflice. If we can tax 


them five per cent. we can tax them twenty, 
and thus take away their salaries and destroy 
the judiciary. All this is 
} lhe judiciary, to their honor 
be it never sent up a case to be 
ried. ‘he people have paid this tax, and now 
that the promised day of deliverance has come 
they demand fullillment of that promis se. 

lias there been a petition presented—if so, 
] have not heard it—for the re imposition of tl ie 
income tax? 1 have heard many of them pre- 
igainst its reimposition, I have pre- 
sented many of them myself, though | do not 
know why it is that the reports of the Asso- 
ciated Press, as a general rule, do not contain 
the presentation of these petitions, especially 
when they come from Philadelphia. 1 do not 
know why that is; but I have presented many 
of them; and from the rural counties of my 
Commonwealth | have received very many 
letters, all asking me that this tax shall be re- 

1, while | have not received one for its 
reimposition. ‘This, then, is the demand of 
people. 
| had intended to say something about it not 
‘ing necessary to reimpose the tax; but this 
bill will bring that question up in other aspects, 
and I refrain from trespassing further on the 
time of the Senate. 

. President, I have made these remarks, 
not fo r the purpose of occupying auy space in 
the Congressional Globe, but because in hon- 
esty and in conscience | believe that this Gov- 

ronment cannotatford to reimpose this income 
tax. We mast keep faith with the people. 
They expect us to keep faith with them; and 
it is a gratilying fact to know that we can keep 
faith with them, and still keep on paying at 
least $50,000,000 a year of the national debt 
without this income tax. 1 know that the tax- 
gatherer, and it has always been so from the 
day when the Saviour was reproached for sit- 
ting down with publicans and sinners—the 
tax-gatherer has never been welcome. 

But, sir, there are numerous forms of taxes 
which will be uniform, which will be equal, 
which will bear on property; and again 1 say 
that I protest against any system of taxation 


indepen ence of the 
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which is at war with that principle we have 

been taught to revere as the foundation-stone 
| upon which this Re public was built—that taxa- 
tion and representation should go together. I 
protes 
which, carried to its logical results, will justify 
any man in saying that those who pay the 
largest amount oftaxes should claim the lar: gest 
amount of the r pre sentation of the cor intry. 
These views | honestly entertain, and I present 


be that this | income tax can be dispensed wit! 


and must be abolished. 





Privilege. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH S. FOWLER, 
OF TENNESSEK, 
In tHe Senate OF tHe Unirep Srares, 
June 17, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (IL. 
R. No. 1828) making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871, the question being on abolishing 
the franking privilege— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr, Presipent : The members of Congress at 
the commencement of the session found their 
mails loaded with petitions from every part 
of our expanded territory. They were all of 
the same edition, issued from the same press, 
and identical in language, showing that they 
all emanated from Washington, from the Post 
Olfice Department. ‘They asked the abolition 
of the franking privilege. The universality 
and uniformity of the prayer was the first strik- 
ing feature of it. They proved it either the 
prayer of one man ortheresult of a widespread 
and fatal political plague. The calamity of 
receiving a public document or a paper of new 
and valuable seeds, or an occasional letter from 
a member of Congress, does not appear to be 
| cause adequate for such a widespread wail 

for relief. tt i is, however, sufficient that the 
hearts of the wise and patriotic members of 
the House, promptly and without discussion, 
proceeded to grant the prayers of the petition- 
ers. They hastily passeda bill that put the knife 
deep into the lamented wound sek severed the 
malady complained of from the body of the 
nation’s laws. The bill forbade at once the 
transportation of all free matter through the 
mails. Theimmediate effect of thegreatreform 
was to sever all connection between the people 
and the Government, for no officer could afford 
to pay the postage on the public business. The 
Departments, organized forthe immediate good 
of the people, were rendered useless under its 
thoroughness. 

I may here remark that this wholesale re- 
formation was never in good faith contem- 
plated by the great body of the men who passed 
the measure. Yet the billhad friends, and per- 
sistent ones, who, seeing the weak point of 
attack upon this ancient and useful duty of 
officers and members of Congress, have changed 
the base of their operations, and have made 
the use of the frank by members of Congress 
the objective point of attack. It has been 
alleged that all the gross violations of this 
privilege were committed by members of Con- 
gress and persons who forged their franks. It 
is now proposed to save to ‘the Government the 
cost of mail matter illegally franked through 
this avenue. This contracts the domain of the 
great reformation within exceedingly narrow 
limits. 
discovered this wonderful drain upon the pub- 
lic Treasury, and conceived the remedy, has 
now come down to an area better suited to the 
exercise of its powers. Its sphere of activity 
is now confined to the counterfeit franks and 
the unauthorized ones. It will not be doubted 
that some persons have counterfeited the frank 


Franking 














Thus the exalted statesmanship that | 


t against any law containing a principle | 
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them, tes ping that the sense of the Senate will | 
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of members of Congress. It is conce, , 
members of Congress now and then 


letter or paper to a citizen not techn nk 
frankable. — 

What would this amount to in the cours or 
a year? We are at a loss to es: - 


estimate 
amount of matter sent by forged frank or rr 
30 the 


number of letters and. documents sent by m 
bers of Congress not authorized by 
have liste ned. with attention to the 
of the friends of this measure, aud am tot 
unable to discover any estimate of the | 


Le 1088 ty 


the postal revenue /rom this source. li 
in any truthful statement be placed } beyond : 
few hundred dollars. No man of carey! : 
accurate habits of calculation will place 
loss by forged franks at more than $109. ], 
a rare thing to hear of a single case. 


lheG on 
ernment loses less by this process than {r 


em- 
law, | 
argume; 


L Cann 


| any other of the many and cons Stantly ac; 








| gress, while they may not rise above the; 


|| leakages. Of the loss from documents. pape 


speeches, and letters improperly fran 
have no definite information wh; shone. 
are left entirely i in the dark on this subj: 
it has been thought sufficient by the 
of this great reformation to allege the { fra 
lent use of the mails upon members of Coy 
gress to give it currency. This general cha; 
will not supply a generous and uprigh it pe 
with facts and figures upon which to bas 
estimate of actual amounts. Nor wil! 
public be swift to trust such whole a ab 
of those they have known and hon: red w 
some evidence of its truth. 


1 


Me mbe rs oO 


morality and integrity of their constitu 
rarely fall below it. It is not a t 
citizen of ordinary reputation would to 
great extent impose upon the mail sery 
when he has more legitimate bn siness o1 
kind to do than he can : possily| yi 
self. While the integrity of me abe rs of | 
gress has been assailed, and violently, 
preliminary steps that led to the introd 
of this measure and the inconsiderat: 
the House to confess judgment constitus 
grave question in the discussion, | sha 
attempt a vindication where none is requ 
but confine my attention to the question vei 
the Senate in its practical form. 

I return to the inquiry concerning the gui 
to the Government from the abolition ot 
** franking privilege.’’ 1 propose to meet | 
advocates of this measure upon its present bas 
of operations. They do not now pee se 
charge any of the matter now franked by | 
executive departerant of the Government, | 
any of the public documents, ‘These are s 
to be paid for. Correspondence of mem 
will still virtually go free, as they are to 
paid for by stamped envelopes or stamps tur 
nished the members. ‘There is no more secur- 
ity in this than in the written frank, and | 
so much, save that the sign-manual may now 
and then he counterfeited, as the stamp m 
and will be. What, then, can this meas 
save? In its bald form as first presented trom 
the House it would only stop the operations 
of the Government; as modified by its persist: 
ent friends it is powerless for good, and ca! 
culated only to obstruct. It would not save 
mile of post road; it would not save a dows 
in transmission of the mails ; it would | 
diminish the mail service in any of its ¢ 
partments one cent; it would, on the contra! 
augment the clerical force greatly i in provid 
for the proctring and delivering of stam 
envelopes, &c., to members and other oilic’ 

Why, then, has this subject been forced u} 
the attention of Congress? The answeris !\\"' 
difficult. Habit and love of distinction. 
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the earlier and purer days of our history the 
Postmaster General’s Department was co! 
ducted on a limited scale compared w . the 

nese 


present portentous power of the same. 
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d hard handed - ntlemen could not 
tly see a member of Congress in 
sasion of such a aitlene without regard- 
3 a remnant af monarchical power. 
‘ern and ungenerous policy did not 
ard to the constituency as the bene- 
‘vies of this privilege They did not so 
ler tand that the Government was 
avent of the people and subservient to 
rerests. ag we now do. ‘Then the Gov- 
was poor and severe, aud the Post- 
Gieneral regarded the use of the frank 
drain on the exchequer of the nation, 


¥ nee soon cried out against it. The note 
caught by each subsequent incumbent, 
the present one has been joined by a 
‘thirty thousand subordinates, dis- 

roi ocean Lo Ocean, who desired only 

in harmony with their chief. That ten 
enty neighbors joined their postmaster in 
elling the harmony of this grand reforma- 

is not surprising. 
| propose more seriously to examine 

; by which this grand concert was organ- 
and its melody inspired. ‘Lhe Postmaster 
Gen ral, possesset i with aspirit ofae hieve ment, 
standing the value of unity of pi Irpose, 

p a petition praying Congress to abolish 
rauking privilege for reasons not most 
ttul to the honorable body to which it 
iddressed, and franked the same to every 
fice in the nation. ‘The subordinates, 
ready to propitiate their chief, could not 
this gentle hint for service. lt 

r amiable in the citizen nor respeciful 
subordinate to refuse to join in this grand 
ert. ‘hey did, and so did a few of their 
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A hint to the wise is always sufi- 

+, ‘The Postmaster General did not have 
ik in viii * He winks at me nd Twi kk 

; ithe motto in this domain of life. 
tare wise unto salvation In political mat- 


s under such politic cal morals. ‘Their voice 


returned from all the sua Sack, such as ib is 
LO give 1f a res 


; 
9 


are bound spectful consider: 


ug over the unwarranted exercise oi 
ver not confided by the Constitution to an 

ve ofiicer, that of using his position to 
legislation, which has so often been 
atimadverted upon in this Chamber, [ shall 
the examination of the just 
the prayer of the petitioners. | 


lence 


come at once to 


may first remark, that earnest fervent prayers 
nthe people are nareraia entitled to grave 


re made in Wash- 


d ti » bere burned, 


n. When they ar 


) Order, and lorwarus 





the Depart He ) 
us were circulated nad signed wit! 
outany real knowledge on the question and wit 
out any discussion of their merits. ‘They can 
» respect be regarded as authoritative or 
i ‘the views of an honest and di 
public. If the figures mean any 
hing, we ust infer that the p eople are ag ainst 


measure in the ratio of one to forty ugainst 
1e chat nge, 


timulas of the head of -t 





e petitio 








it is not denied that these petitions 


numerous and entitled to consideration. 
House of 


were 
ine 
Kepresentatives, to test the sincerity 
advocates of the measure, passed a 
away the entire privilege. li 
evident at once that that enlighte med aud 
patriotic body never supposed that tbeir bill 
would or could become the law. ‘Lhe interest 
ot the Government and the people could not 
i to aclamorso unreasonable. The 
adopting the bill has already 
en considered and was manifest to all, as well 
to our own able committee as to the Senate. 
Why, then, did not the committee of this body 


ot these 
eT 


il SWeepiIng 


‘ 


erificed 
consequence of 


king LTivilege ith}. 


that had Lue Chat > i 


amendment ? L um not in pP session of the 


informatio 


tO answer iny own question, and 
1] ’ ° ’ 
shall leave it for the publie with the chair- 





mans announcement that provisions were to 
be madefor the Government. This announce- 
ment, at any rate, silences every argument of 
the chairman in favor of his sweeping recom- 


mendation. 

lhe reverential care of the chairman for the 
postal service, and his patriotic regard for the 
public good, are known and read of all men. 
Brooding with wan and m« paens aspect over 
“= condition of his country, he became seized 

ith an uncontrollable impulse to offer some 
be fitting sacrifice upon the altar of lis coun 
try’ 8 prosperity, to appease the wrath to come 
upon members of Congress for the liberties 
they have taken with the franking privilege. 
He reminds me of the pious Brahman of the 
fable, who went forth to buy a sheep to saeri- 
fice according to his vow. The first man he 
met, knowing his intention, accosted him, ‘*O 
Brahman! wilt thou buy a sheep? | have 
one for your sacrifice.’’ ‘* l came forth,’’ 
the pious man, ‘‘for that purpose.’’ The man 
thereupon opened his bag and drew forth a 
miserable dog, lame and blind. ‘* Wretch, call- 
est thou that a sheep ?’’ said the good man. 
‘A she rep of the finest we os and sweetest flesh,’’ 
said the imposter; ‘‘and O good Brahman, it 
will be an oliaia acceptable to the 
gods.”’ ‘*‘lriend,’’ said the good man, ‘‘ either 
thou or [ must Just at this june- 
ture an accomplice of the trader came up. 
‘‘ Praised be the gods}’’ said the fre 


raised h rogue, 
“*this is just such @& 1eep as 1 wanted ; for 


a fit 


said 


a. most 
© 

1 } } 

be blind. 


f 


’ 





how much wilt sell it?’’ ‘The pious 
man begins to w in his mind. ‘* Sir, 
said he to the ne llow, ‘* this is no sheep, 


but an unclean eur.’’ ‘*Q, my 
replies the 


good Brah- 
] ee. } r . '. 

rascal, **thou art drunk or 

’ Here a third confederate approaches. 
bide by the decision of this 


said the Brahman. 'o this all agreed. 


man, 
mad.’ 
man,’’ 

+. O, 


— 
= 
ro 





stranger,’’ said the Brahman, ‘‘ what beast is 
this?’’ ‘*Surely itis a fine sheep,’’ was the 
reply. ‘* Praised be the gods!’’ said the pious 


priest, and purchased the dog and offered it 
up as a sacrifice to the gods, who, angry on 
accountot the unclean offering, smote the good 
though misguided man with sore malady. ‘hus 
with our devoted chairman, who, following the 
vol 


of ano 


{ the insincere flattere rs, in his choice 
{fering has selected an improper one to 
instead of 
calamity will follow. ‘This is 
ance in which headsof Depart 
ments and chairmen of committees have 


talked absurd and 


2 O 


sacrifice to the god of economy. 
prosperity sore 
not the only inst 
been 


ridiculous 


O Lue most 


y* 


nariyZe this 





subject a little more 
Vhi ond is and whence comes the rev- 
enue from the Post Office? Itis but a tax levied 
upon the transmission of mailable matter from 

ne part Ol the Cc 
it postage. 


] : \ 
closely. ’ 


to another We eall 
[t is a postal tax, and not the less 
a tax because collected from letters, papers, 


books, and all information transmitted from 


untry 


one section to another, [tis atax upon intelli- 

gence, and therefore on education. Whence 

comes thistax? I*rom those who write letiers 
1 ta) 


aud take newspapers; from the rich, fine, 
say many Senators. ‘his is but a superficial 
view of the case. A more careful view of the 
question will show that the postal tax, like all 
other taxes, must be paid in the end by the 
labor of the country. No community in a 
prosperous condition pays its taxes out of its 
fixed capital. 
his annual expenses by the 
his land is in the same condition of 
that extorts its revenues 
the citizen 

The emperor of Morocco raise 
by a raid upon the trea 


sale of a part of 
the State 
from the capital 

3 his revenue 
sury of any citizen who 


ihe farmer who pays a part of 


GLOBE 52] 


: es ; ; _ aie : 
nas UXeUW Capita. AHe Cu 21S not Only Dar- 
Darous, Dut Lhe e mn OT ignorance itseil 





NO C1IVINZeUd OF InLeil 


igent people ti hink of con- 


suming Lueir Hxed Capital in the ‘ir annual ex 


penditure: they look aloue to the annual 
proceeds of labor, and take from that but a 
limited amount. among tax in this country 
comes from its labor, notits capital. It is vain 


to a Lo convince tae people who work th 


1y do nol pay 


} 
pe il 


baller Whal may 
form. ’ 
irom ae consumer in the enh: 
the good he 


markets 


Wurcuases ifTOM loreign 


' ) 
and those manulactured here Jf itis inter 


. teh bbebl 
revenue, it is placed on the article taxed : 
oreo ~% 
paid by Lac purcaa % Wooever nokes a cl i 


Or Grills & Pass Ol 


revenule Hpoll li. 


Phe merchant in the country writes many 
! +f , } ’ ] ? 1 ' 
letters, and Charges the postage upon his good 
as a part of his own expenditure, Wuich Is pal { 
by his custome) if he end he | ' 
y 1S CuslomMers lu the end, dL Hit inwyet 
charges bis postage account well up on h 
ehents tees. ibe city Wholesale merchant a 

} 4 } ¢ — wv . : ] ] 
tributes Lis postage accountovel his goo is, wud 


receives his pay from his small dealers, who 
eollect the same trom farmer, mechanic 
manufacturer, and laborer. This ¢ 
may not a PL ear irom a Cé rtain delinite ani 


the 


charged upon each item used by the consumer, 
but hacnieelaaa ultimately obtained trom tl 

» ‘ . ° . ’ ] 
source. Pos age 18 therelore a tax paid a 


rectly or indirectly vy the labor of Lae count 


Under our present system it i unequally a 


sessed, tue more central aud populous distri 

being taxed to pay for the service given tu the 
more sparseiy-pop ulated and remote districis 
of the country. This inequality can be cor- 


rected bya system of free mails paid from the 





common Treasury. The only rehef at present 
is from the frank ee, which enables 
the Post Ollice to perform the function 


which it was designed by autuors, that ¢ 


bringing the Government and the peopie into 
immediate connection. 


; ar : 
It is true that the salaries of ollicers 
might be so increased as to « 
night be 


DUDE 


mavle them LO pay 


} +} | ' 
the postage on their Correspondence, 1S tne 

. ‘ | = ‘ 
any gain to the Lreasury here? itis said th: 
the stamps would cost nothing but the print 

5 i 

| a} - ¢ ‘ ‘ 
But the frank costs nothing but the writing 


i 
he former admission that the stamps co 


nothing, and therefore the ireasury would | 


1 1 


nothing, proves only that the [ree mutter c 
the Government nothing, or tl ! ‘ ! 
be carried for the same amount wheth 

free matter is sent or not. th al 


the argument in favor Of the free ma 
The post 


ofiice is the people's m 
and should be :nade accessible to all by 1 


ing the rate ol postage to the 10% i 
rate at once If it Cannot be Mave en Ly 
The course of the Government bas been from 


high rates to lower, and every reduction 


proved most Saiutary to @ pe ype In 
midst of so prosperous a course it ca 
regarded as the mark of wisdom to Cuanye ) 
an exacting system restricting the capaciti 
of the De spartinent to serve the public. 


Mr. Tip? ON, (at ten o’clock and tw 
six minutes p.m.) Bb 
ator from ‘lennessee, | move that 
do now adjourn, as it is evident that this bil 
cannot be concluded to-night. 

Mr. HARLAN, | hope not. } think 
bill ought to be disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (M 
in the chair.) Jhe Senator from 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to; there being, 
on a division—ayes 16, noes 26. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
franking rivilege there woul 
‘Treasury. 
face. ‘Lhe Postmaster Genera 
the free matter tax 


y the consent of th 


the S 


If we should 
ome, let US iOOK LLC 1 


ie Government tue sum 








MENATI 
of ©5,000.000. It is true there are no facts on 
vhich to base such a conclusion. But for the 
of argument let us suppose it true. The | 
contracts tor carrying the mails have all been 
made. They are made in expectation that the 
l!amount of free matter will be sent. What 


the | eople 


who pay for carrying this free 
iin by now refusing to send it? Who 
» be protited by diminishing the amount 


ce to be done? 


yho ge Ihe bill before us 


the pay atany rate. 


es appropriations to the enormous amount | 


215,000,000 for postal service. No person 
proposes to diminish the appropriation by 
ting the matter to be carried. 


same for the future. 


ninist 
be the It is only a ques- 
tion as to whether a car may carry a few hun- 
ed weight the expense will 


more or less 


It is 
the gain of the people to retain it, and their 
| to part with it. 

Having passed hastily over some points con- 
nected with the measure which has been de- 
nominated the reform, a reform that 
only true principle in our postal 
system, instead of striking down the free mail 
service it is the duty of Congress to make all 
postage Let every citizen have the free 
use of the mail » the doctrine. Take off the 
brakes; do not put on new ones. 

The War and Navy Departments are sup- 
ported by taxation from the Treasury, and why 
not the Post Office? [have already shown that 
postage isa tax paid by the labor. That amount 
> 
i 
{ 


: diminished in no appreciable degree. 


great 


at +} 


etry! . 
rikes Like 


free, 


f tax can be better and more cheaply collected 

y the ordinary avenues of taxation than by 
he postage tax. 
more care if appropriations from the Treasury 
were made for the support of the postal ser- 
vice. Less margin would be found for middle 
men who procure contracts. ‘The real value 
of the service performed would be more care- 
fully scrutinized. It would tend to guard the 
interests of the Treasury much more strictly. 
fhe additional demands upon the ‘Treasury 
would not be so great as some suppose, for 
the annual inceme of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, according to the last report, while it is 
placed at about eighteen million dollars, is 
really only a little above thirteen million dol- 
lars, over four million dollars having been 
taken from the Treasury. Thus, we would 
not take from the Treasury over thirteen mil- 
lion dollars annually, which, by proper econ- 
omy, could be reduced to $10,000,000. ‘This 
sum and much more is always in the vaults of 
the Treasury unemployed. It would perform 
the additional service to the country of going 
at once into the avenues of commerce and as- 
sisting the people in their various interests. 
There i argument in favor of this second 
system of taxation through the Post Office save 
that of dividing the amount upon a new article 
not embraced in the list, to be taxed in customs 
This reposes on 


is no 


and internal revenue duties. 
a deception and fallacy. 
the people will not complain at a small charge 


on a letter carried to them from remote places, 


because they will not consider it a tax. 

The miserable fallacy that the Post Office 
must be self supporting will deceive no person. 
It is, like the Army, a great consumer, nota 
direct producer. It differs from the Army in 


being a great auxiliary to production, to intel- 


ligence, and happiness. Ihe one is an ever- 
active and constant companion of the interests 
of society, while the other is but an inert con- 
sumer and destroyer. ‘he one deifies peace, 
intelligence, and happiness; the otber is the 


engine of barbarism and the symbol of force, | 


fraud, and destruction. ‘The one is the good 
angel of the toiling millions, stimulating and 
directing their efforts to new and higher fields 
of gain, solacing and cheering their hours of 


rest, searching out remote and obscure regions 
and bringing them in connection with the cen- 


Only the contractors, | 


It will | 


It would be disbursed with | 








|| children ? 


|| supported from the nation’s Treasury ? 
| must labor be forced to pour its treasures wrung 





| is a school-teacher. 


Tax Bill—Mr. Bayard, 


ters of trade, intelligence, and enterprise. It 


| carries all the blessings that affection, dis- | 
covery, commerce, agriculture, art, science, | 
politics, and religion can contribute to the | 
happiness of man, wherever a human being | 


may reside in our almost boundless realm. 


Who would grudge the amount requisite to | 


keep this minister of light and love and beauty 
in its perpetual flight? 

l’rom thirty to fifty millions are given to the 
Army without regret or dissent. 
that the Army or the Navy shall support them- 
selves? What interests do they subserve? Do 
they wipe away the sweat from the laborer’s 
burning brow? Do they assuage the tears of 
sorrow thatscorch the cheeks of labor’s toiling 


trious achievements, ‘the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,’’ the ruined homes, 


| the slaughtered and maimed men, the bereaved 


women and children; ‘‘these wrecks are all 
their glory.’’ The opening up of lands, ave- 
nues of trade, the building of cities, churches, 


| schools, hospitals, factories, the education of 
children, men, and women, are not of them. 


Why, then, must the useful and the good be 


| taxed, while the mere insignia of power and 


the constant and useless consumer must be 


Why 


from sweat and agony into one all-devouring 
maw, and reserve none for its own favorite 
minister and auxiliary? It comes from that 
homage ever paid by servility to power and its 
glittering robes. It isa part of that badge 
that has adorned the necks of slaves in all ages, 
countries, and climes. No other answer is 
adequate to the occasion. 

l am not going to affirm that each Senator 
By no means. Would 
that he were so useful a man. Still 1 will 
aflirm that the Government, in all its depart- 
ments, is a great instructor of the people, or 
should be. What mean the debates in Con- 
gress, the reports of the heads of bureaus and 
Departments, if not to instruct the people? 


lor what was the munificent endowment of 


Smithson confided to the Government? What 
means the high purpose he announced? Why 
are members of Congress made the guardians 
of that fund and the executors of that purpose? 

if the illustrious and generous Englishman 
whose enlarged humanity inspired the noble 
institution which bears his name in this city 
had designed to select an agent best calculated 
to carry out his purpose, he could not have 


| done better than to have endowed a free mail 


for the people in this and all civilized countries. 


| The funetion of the Post Office is the ** discov- 


The deception is that || 


if 


ery and dissemination of useful knowledge 
among men.’’ Itsprings from the spontaneous 
wants of man’s spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
and physical nature. Itisthe minister of these 
ever-active and self-creative attributes or ele- 
ments of the human being. It arose at their 
command, has grown as that command has 
become more authoritative; it supplies the 
nourishment of life to its creative powers. It 
is active and constant as the sun, keeping time 
with the hours and pouring its genial rays into 
every corner of the Republic. No rust of ages 
covers it, reposing upon the downy cushions of 
Norman castles, secure in the tranquillity of its 
pensioned inertia. It is the minister of the 
restless spirit and ** passion’s host,’’ and knows 
no rest. It is as necessary to civilization and 
progress as the air we breathe, the agency of 
steam, or the electric current. It should be 
open to all who can write, read, or who have 
the faculty to attain these accomplishments, 
My proposition is, to furnish a free postage 
paid from the common treasure raised from 
theannual proceeds of the labor of the country. 
While | am satisfied that my proposition is 
the one demanded by the spirit of the age, I 
am also satisfied that it cannot at present ob- 


Who asks | 


I will not detract from their illus- | 
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ee 


tain the assent of Congress. I intend to have 
a vote upon it, and expect one rote, and oa) 

one, in favor of it. I shall then go for the io 
best plan that has been devised. the me 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Sumner.] This measure has the mieert 
of presenting a system well digested and com- 
plete in itself. It provides for a reductioy of 
postage on letters and written matter. It mal;, 

ample provision for the management of {),, 
departmental service, providing forall the inter. 


next 


asure 











ests of the Government in postal affairs, ‘{),. 
system is complete, generous, and full of bey, 6. 
cent promise to society. Opposed to it ig the 
crude, indigested, improvident legislation 
the chairman of the Committee on Post Ofjeo. 
and Post Roads. 

The former is drawn from an enlarged yiew 
of the wants of society and the personal jp. 
terests and demands of the highest elements 
of human character. It looks to the gregt 
and rapidly developing faculties of the human 
soul. It beholds the ingrafting upon our ciy. 
ilization whatever of good belongs to the old. 
est civilization and literature in the world’s 
history; not to boundless territory, grand 
only in its material extent, not to the domip. 
ion of arms, but to the growth of mind, to the 
annexation of philosophy, art, letters, and 
religion, to the conquest of reason and the 
reign of peace. But how shall I characterize 
the restrictive, the dwarfing system, that which 
cuts off from the people the supply of inform- 
ation they have been accustomed to have 
from the foundation of the Government to the 
present time? What divinity has inspired this 
revolution? Has it descended from the regions 
of light or darkness? 

The proposition is unworthy of the age or this 
enlightened body. How does it compare with 
that beneficent system that proposes to carry 
intelligence to every habitation in the Republic 
free of charge, or at so low a rate that every man 
cancommandit? I donot pretend that the labor 
does not pay for the service. It does, but it 
comes through the Treasury, and will be more 
carefully administered and more economically 
collected. The cause of intelligence will be 
augmented by the use of free mails or cheap 
postage. The peace and happiness of society 
will be promoted and the Union more firmly 
cemented, not by power, but by the influence 
of disseminated intelligence operating to dissi- 
pate prejudice, rekindle the smoldering embers 
of patriotism, and inspire the desire for general 
improvement and enterprise. 





Tax Bill. 
SPEECH OF HON. T. F. BAYARD, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
June 23, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Presipent: In 1861 the first income tax 
under a law of the United States was levied at 
the rate of three per cent. on all gains and 
profits whatsoever, and from whatever source 
derived. The exemption then was $600. In 
1863, I believe, this act was amended and the 
tax increased to five per cent. on all incomes 
under $5,000 and to ten per cent. on all sums 
over $5,000 in the way of income. ; 

There was under that law anew, most unjust, 
and unjustifiable discrimination against prop- 
erty per se. It was discrimination against the 
measure of property. It was defensible on no 


ground upon which laws should ever rest. [t 

was in effect a punishment for the possession 

of wealth, and tending to deter men from {ol- 

lowing successfully all those pursuits which a 
| wise public policy is disposed to encourage. 
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In 1867 this law was again amended, con- 
sccedly at all times enacted as a war measure, 
"1 ag one justified only bythe pressing emer- 
“opeies of the time; and it was expressly 
e acted on the 2d of March, 1867— 

. That the taxes on incomes herein imposed shall 

-jeyied on the Ist day of March, and be due and 
cable on or before the 30th day of April, in each 
vear, until 

his tax then expired by its own limitation. 
soction one hundred and sixteen of the same 

+ declared that— 

“The taxes therein provided for should be paid on 
gains, profits, and income of the year ending the 

Pony scthecting, and paying the same. 

by a reasonable, indeed by a necessary con- 

etion of these two sections of this act, the 


” 


ye tax was no longer collectible after the | 


1+ day of January of the present year. 

lhe proposition now is that this dead law 

chall be revived, without the pretexts for its 
oytinuance that were urged as good reasons 
rits original passage. It is urged upon the 


Senate now that this temporary measure, en- 


eel 


ted as @ War Measure, as One growing out of 


the necessities of the hour, shall become a per- 
manent law in this country. 

Why, sir, but last spring it was attempted 

continue this tax for the entire year 1870 by 
. joint resolution, carried through the lower 
House of Congress under the operation of the 
previous question and brought here to the 
senate. 
hour, but objected to, and discussed by gentle- 
en on this side of the Chamber, and finally 
thdrawn. We now have a proposition to 
continue this system perpetually, at the rate 
of three per cant. upon all incomes in excess 
f $2,000, let the sources of thase incomes be 
what they may. 

Now, sir, the income tax was in its origin 

lintent a tax upon accumulated property. 
lt was a tax upon wealth, which in the coun- 
try of the origin of this tax consisted mainly 
of land. The chief source of wealth upon 
which this tax was then intended to operate 
in the country from which we have drawn this 
le was the landed wealth of the com- 
y. In this country that source of tax- 
tion and that means of raising revenue are 

hibited, when attempted to be enforced 


examp 


nity 
thi 


upon the principle of the proposed law, by the | 


written Constitution under which we are sup- 
pe sed to live. 
article of the Constitution it is provided that— 

“No capitation or other direct tax shall be Jaid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.”’ 

And in the eighth section of the same arti- 
cle, that— 

“All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

lt is plain, therefore, that the direct taxes, 
to be constitutional, must be in proportion 
to population, in the ratio of representation, 


wiich is based upon population. 
] 


land. Whatever may be the question about 


otuer heads of taxation, there can be no doubt | 


that a tax upon land is ‘‘a direct’’ tax as much 
as a tax upon the head of the citizen. <A gen- 
eral tax on the rents of land would be, in effect, 


and by a parity with that reasoning always | 


adopted heretofore in judicial tribunals, a tax 
upon the land itself, just as much as a devise 
ora grant in gross of the rents of land would 


be held to be a grant or devise of the land | 


itself, So far, then, as this tax can be consid- 


ered a tax upon the rents of land it is a direct 


tax, and therefore invalid and prohibited to | 


the legislation of Congress. 
_ That alone, sir, should be a sufficient objec- 
ton to this measure ; and yetin discussing this 


question, that point of its collision with the | 


provisions of the Constitution of the United 


Stules seems to have been glanced at most | 


and including the year 1870, and no | 


December next preceding the time for 


It was called up during the morning | 


In the ninth section of the first | 


in the category of direct taxes is a tax on | 








| the reach of this tax of three per cent. 
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slightly and passed by most easily by the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
That to me is one of the chief reasons why I do 
not assent to a proposition of this character. 

Under the pretense of being a tax on prop- 


clauses this tax in effect becomes a tax upon 
labor. Whether of the hands, or of the mus- 
cles, or of the brain, it is still in facta tax upon 
labor. It is a tax upon the salaries of the 
clerks of the Departments, a tax upon the pen- 
sions of widows, or upon their annuities, upon 
any fixedincome. By the bases of exemption, 


which are in themselves inequitable, proposed | 


by the present bill, four fifths of the accumu- 
lated wealth of this country will pass beyond 
In 
actual effect, as was I think demonstrated by 
my friend from Ohio, [ Mr. TuurMay, ] the tax 


| upon the landlord forthe property that he holds 


will be readily transferred by him to his tenant ; 


and directly and easily the income tax upon the || 


rich will be paid or repaid to them by the poorer 
persons to whom their property is let, or from 
whose labor their income is drawn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask my 
friend a question. We pay an income tax on 
our salaries. We receive $5,000 a year, and 
pay a tax of $200, or, under this bill, of $120. 
How can we charge that over to the laboring 
poor? And so | might go through the whole 
catalogue. 


Mr. BAYARD. 


No, sir; the Senator has 


| erty, under the operation of its exempting | 
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of inhabitants. There are clauses even of its 
exemptions which are utterly unjust, inequita- 
ble, indefensible. They are exemptions at any 
rate which cannot be justified upon the princi- 
ple upon which this law is affected to be based, 
to wit, a taxupon accumulated wealth, because 


|| if it has a just side to it, it is that it is a tax 


gone just as far as he can go, | think, by way | 


of illustration, and he has taken from this the | 


one feature which cannot be instantly answered. 


| There the Government can impose this tax. 


It is a certain fixed sum to be received, which 
may be assessed before it reaches our hands. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to put 
another case, if 1 do not interrupt my friend. 
We levy a tax on Government securities of five 
per cent., and under this bill of three per cent., 
when received by any person as part of his 
income. 


oor? 
ive me the greatest 


that over to the laboring 


Mr. BAYARD. It will 


pleasure in the world, in the course of a few | 


| should like to know how the per- | 
son who pays tliat tax will be able to charge | 





moments, to answer my honorable friend on | 


the subject of the tax upon Government bonds. 
I think there is a most just and proper and 
equitable mode of causing that vast mass of 


accumulated property to bear its portion of the | 


public burdens; and before I take my seat | 


shall have a proposition to make to the Senate, 
in which I hope I shall have his concurrence, 
to secure that most desirable end. 

Mr. SHURMAN. 1 will say to my col- 
league that his illustration about our salaries 
will not do at all. 
charge over the tax we pay on our salaries” It 
is not necessary to charge it over. It is adirect 
tax on labor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
laboring poor. 

Mr. THURMAN. It is a tax on the labor- 
ing poor, too, with many of us. [Laughter. ] 

Mr.SHERMAN. Without interrupting the 
honorable Senator from Delaware, I was struck 
with the force of the argument of my colleague ; 
but I should like to know how anybody who 
pays a tax on rents, which is collected the year 
after the rents are paid, can charge that tax to 
the laboring poor, to the man who pays the rent. 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly the tax upon the 
salary of a Government officer is not a tax 
upon accumulated capital; it is not a property 
tax; it is certainly a tax upon labor; and 


It is not a tax on the 


He inquires, how can we 


| proportionate to the amount that each man 


| receives from the community; and therefore 


he who receives little will pay but little, and he 


who receives much shall pay in proportion 
thereto. But the moment you institute this 


| system of exemptions you destroy that doc 


trine; and for the purposes of injustice, and 
for the purpose of narrowing down the class 
of men upon whom this tax shall rest, and to 
punish them because they are rich, and because 
they are few, you destroy the very principle 


| on which your law affected to rest, and upon 


| railroads, and other companies whose prop- 


which it had its sole justification, which was 
that it should bea tax relatively imposed to the 
amount of income absolutely enjoyed. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that under this bill, and I call the at- 
tention of my honorable friend, the chairman 
of the committee to it, incorporated companies, 

I 
erty is represented by capital stock are directed 
and authorized to withhold from the stock- 
owner the amount of tax imposed by this law. 
Now, I[ here state that, under the operation of 
this law, if any orphan child, if any widow 
has anincome of $500 or $1,000 per annum, 
or less, derivable from stock in an incorporated 
company, as mentioned in this section of the 
present act, the company will withhold the tax 
upon the whole of her income, and not one 
dollar will be exempted for her use. 


Such is the operation of thislaw. Your ex- 


|, emptions, false as they are in their principle, 


are equally delusive, inequitable, and unjust 
in their practical application. By the provis- 
ions of this law you absolutely take from those 
persons whose little all is invested in the cor 
porate stock of these companies the very ex 
emption that you proclaim to the world is put 
there for the benefit of those who have the mis 
fortune of being poorer than their neighbors. 

I have declared this lawto be, inmy opinion, 
unconstitutional, in violation of the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. | 
have declared it to be a law which fails in the 


| original object and intent for which such laws 


were passed, to wit, to tax accumulated prop- 
erty ; because in effect the burden is so easily, 
so regularly, so constantly transferred to the 
shoulders of the consumer, whom it affects to 
exempt, but whom in reality it oppresses. 

But there are other features of this law 
that I think must condemn it in the eyes of 
every man who desires to see that condition of 
moral sentimentin this country which, afterall, 
is the best security for the performance of 
their duties by the citizens. Demoralize them, 
and whatis left? You have no safeguard, no 
hold on them but the laws of coercion, the 
laws of mere force. You no longer have the 
pledge of good faith from those whom you 
rule; but you rely entirely upon coercive 
measures to extract from them a cold and un- 


| willing performance of duty, which should be 


therefore is not within the intent and genius || 


of an income tax, as it was considered in the 


| country from which we have taken it. 


This law, therefore, is delusive, unjust, and 
as I have heretofore, 1 hope, demonstrated, 
palpably unconstitutional in that it is a tax on 


land and not levied in proportion tothe number ,! 


rendered with a warm and ready acquiescence. 

Sir, this law has been well characterized by 
one of the best writers on political economy, 
Mr. McCulloch, to be truly ‘‘ a tax on honesty 
and a bounty on perjury and fraud.’’ The in- 
quisitions into the private affairs of men which 


| this law is compelled to resort to are tempta- 


tions too strong for human nature in the aggre- 
gate, too fullof causes of resentment notto meet 
with resistance. I ask any gentleman within 
the sound of my voice what is his practical 
opinion of the results upon the Treasury of 
this attempt to impose an income tax? [low 
far has it procured that return to the Treasury 
which in theory was expected from it? And 
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ve answered that question, || from, that the expression of one thing is the || principles both of justice and of cona 
ry American ask, with sorrow || exclusion of others; and when in this act you || law which have been so al sly advocated nee 

1 with ume, What costto the people of this || have expressed the fact that from two sources || Senator from Pennsylvania who ! ae 
country bas attended the refusal to comply with || of power, to wit, municipal power and State |) in this debate. : ve 7 
tax luw’? Sir, there has been no more || power, these bonds sh be exempted, what This income tax which the country has 

il source of demoralization to the people || have you thereby signified? ‘Chat they remain || laboring under for the past eight yea, , 
country, nothing has so tended to de- subject to the taxing power which you have not || levied, as the honorable Senator from 0) 
ense of truth ‘an d moral re sp onsibil- || expressed; exempted them from what power || stated, in the interest of the bondho} le 
pressure upon the consciences of || is that? Under our Government but one; || was, to use his own language in the @ 
ple of the country to escape from the || the power of the United States to tax that yesterday, “a guarantee to the bo ( 
tax which it is now sought to perpetuate. || property in their just and proper discretion. || that for that time at least they would ha 

lhe picture drawn of this tax and of the |) That remains undisputed; and that power I || security of the income tax.’ This is | | 
den lization “aeheds it has produced was propose to put in force. ment of the chairman of thi on a vad 

i here m hvusneres ry the honorable Sen- The honorable Senator from Chio said, and |; Finance as to the reason why the ta 
rom Ohio in e phras ehee mployed, that | he made this invitation to those tus whonever | and he stated further, ** That cary 

men were rasc a in the eyes of the tax col- || have believed that this vast accumulation of || pledge ihe faith of the Gover it in , 

ciors. Lf so, it is adoctrine ce rlainly new in || property in this country should be exempted || tain measure, was to con 

country; and 1 can assure my honorable || trom its fair share of the national burden: that time, and no longer.”’ 
friend, if that be true, that his law has done more ** Now, sir, when here is a property that is exempt Then we find two propo 
to produce it than all others of which [ have || from ail other taxation, will you il this, the || this tax was created in the interest of the 
only tax that rests on this class of property, am a 
_ odg f ing in this country now to $1,000,000,000? J a n 
was an argument of the honorable Senators when we have complied with our sti) 33 
Senator from Ohio to which Be int ide refe re aot tions to the bondhol lers in every particular » When pre P } 
income tax in Order to re ach at al Il the i income lic clamor made in this country against this exe p> vi. \ 
erived from tnterest on the publie debt; that Lion, exempt Tear pies the only tax that ean be tated 1 
1 order (to use his phrase ) to re ach the bond- eke ect to meet p ete aldebor. at b aireatindent aa ds L faith su , 
holder we must continue this tax so that he ulauctured in the daily newspapers whoze receipts are b ‘time of ( 
mivht be caught in the same net with fishes of ange mes Reode ey Mek Los ‘he ow r that comes ‘4 ation of th debt have t 1 OSt tuliy 
smaller Size, and lis reason lor supposing that ee aes tas athe ahi st and be tin tl ; - eae orined by the Government Ol t Uy imply 
this was the only method by which we could try, whom I respect personally, but you wiil hear States. Sif, the lavor to th 1a ol } 2 
reach the bondholder and assess his proper See ee ee ee! i. s of the p ple. who will holders has been marked and great. ‘| 
hare of contribution to the public burdens shthossite oe ee Bat ‘he eee ‘thine’ peratious of the Treasury of the United se) 
was found inthe declaration made by him, that when it comes to you is more mighty than the wav ; and the conduct of the finances of 1 de 
‘these bonds were exempt from all taxes |, of the sea.” have been directed in the interest of | Dp 
except such income tax as may be levied by This was the language of the honorable Sen- || favored class of our p », LO 2 sa 
the people of the United States upon all other || ator; and to his ‘proposition that this va t resorted to by the present Secretary o! ; 
’* This was his language, as I read |) amount of property should not escape I mos rreasury since the commencement ‘4 
n the Globe of to-day. Sir, the premises | heartily respond, At the proper time, and || Administration has been—what? It h a. 
my honorable friend are erroneous, and his || after the various amendments proposed by the || by buying up these securities at an enorm 
conclusions | think must share the fate of error. || committee have been acted upon, and after, || premium, to advance their market pric iw 
here is no sach exemption for the bonds as he |! as I trust, the three sections continuing this || what do \ The bonds th 
claims for them, and if he can show me by any | iucome tax upon all persons and property and || bought at forty to sixty per cent. of thi ( 
act of Congress where any such exemption as || upon all income of every nature and whence- || value in gold are to-day worth more thant 
10 prolesses exists i shall be glad to ) ane it. soever derived shall have been stricken out, par value in g id, or at least fully their Mr. 

In L862, by the act of February 25, an act || | shall then propose tl hat this vast accumula- || value. I believe that to-day the marke: ou 

which authorized the issue of 500,000,000 of || tion of oon 1 which is put beyond the reach || of the United States six per cent. bonds ot] 
ix per cent. bonds; in the act of March 3, || of all State or lec tax: am shall be called || is five or six per cent. beyond their par be 
LNG3, authorizing another loan of $300,000,000 | upon to pay its Just and fair prop vanes of in gold. 
of bonds, and an additional one of $600,000,000 |) those public expenses which are incurred for its So, sir, bonds which were bought by 
of bends; and in the act , of 1864, authorizing |; protection, and to the existence of whi ch alone || most favored class at a smal! sum have, th 
an additional loan of $200,000,000, the ex- || it owes its life. I shall propose; and I now || first to the native wealth, power, and stre ou 
emption clause is the same; the same lan- || read for information, an amendment which at || of this nation, the fac of its satability ) on— 
iage is used, and I call the attention of the || the proper time | will offer: all that it ever promised to pay, and 
honorabl Senator t » it. he first act pro- That hereafter there shail be annually deducted added to that the dilig nb care of the fi 
vides that ‘all stocks and other securities of and retained by the Treasurer ot the United States comp ‘troller of this nation, have been for 
the United States held by individuals, cor- ey a Beg ty all moneys yey > a8 int enea woos to and beyond their par valuein gold. 
0 rt i tept ot the nite ; , the san elng + } . 
ns, OF as lations, within the United |) hereby imposed as a tax up nthe property repre- || then, there is nothing on their part to ¢ 
Siates, shall be exempt from taxation by or ented by the bond s heretofore issued under thelaws || plain of. Ifa man paid forty, tfty, 
under State authority.’’ In the other laws the || of the United States. dollars, and is able to turn that investi 
exemption clause isin these words: *‘and allthe ‘This proposition is in direct response to the || which has pai 1 hiin some ten or twelv x, ( 

mds, [reasury notes, or United States notes | offerofihe chairman of the finance Committee. || cent. per annum in gold all the time, now é n 
issued under the provisions of thisact shall be |, 1 consider that we are not called upon to throw || again into gold at the rate of 112 or 115, s | 
exempt from taxation by or under State or | a drag-net around all kinds of property in our || he Has nothing to cor mplain of; for not 

nicipal authority.”’ country, which issubjected t its due and proper full faith, but a generosity « xerted at the ex: 

Mr. SUBRMAN, The honorable Senator is | share of local taxation eisewhere, and to its || pense of the interests of the country, ha 
perlectly correct in supposing that the exemp- |, due and proper share of other taxes imposed || exercised freely in his behalf, | ie 
tion from a discriminating income tax does | by other laws of the United States and of the ‘The policy adopted by the Treasury o 
not grow out of the old law; it grows out of || several States. 1 propose to take that portion || of the United States has forced these sec | g 
the provision in the Constitution of the Uni- || of the property whose escape from taxation is || ties to something above their value in gold; 
ted States by which all taxes must be equal. | so heartily deplored by the honorable Senator || and yet the cry is thata b guarantee, the advan- xist 

Mr. BAYARD. Il understand that practi- from Ohio, and subject it to that due al nd proper || tageof which they have fuily enjoyed and 
cally there would seem to be some difficulty in || contribution which the income tax of all taxes || a guarantee that was upon its face temp 
devising a tax for the occasion, I do not say | on earth that ever was devised was intended to || only, shall now be continued in their br 
that an Income tax on the bonds is the only || embrace. It was a tax upon the accumulated || forever. Sir, I think as there has been no la ia 
one that may be levied, because my ingenuity || wealth of the country, and there that mass of || of favor to them, no short-handed allowa ork 
has never been racked to discover whether |, wealth stands represented by bonds for more || of good fuith toward them, they should 
there be other means of taxing them. You || than $2, 000, 000,000 yeaa attainable, easily || satisied now to take their rank with o 
may callit an income tax, or what you will; | measured, and collected without the cost of a || classes of the citizens of the United Stat 
but what | mean to say is that the language by | single additional officer in the Government || and to be dealt with according to the s 
which this exemption given to the favored | service. I trust that when this measure is pro- || measure of even handed justi ice. I would 
holders of these securities excludes, by its just || posed, as it has been, in direct response to the |} with them with perfect good faith; but | w Sate 
construction and interpretation, the fact that |) suggestions of the chairman of the Committee || not exempt them from paying their fair sua ‘ 
the United States are not to tax them when | on Iinance, it may find favor in the minds of || of the nena burdens, nor discriminat _ 
and how they see fit. it is an ordinary rule | those who desire to see collected a proper and || their favor against other classes of my « Ee u 
of construction, never doubted or departed |, just public revenue, and yet not violate those || trymen, ‘Then, sir, the object of this incom - 
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Mr. INGERSOLL. Betore, however, q 
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ries had there been no diminution of the coin 
circulation. 
So far, Mr. Speaker, we have examined the 
conditions of Kurope under a constantly cor- 
currency ; vow let us for a few min- 
utes examine the effect in Europe of a con 
tantly expanding currency. The discovery of 
America furnished a new source of supply of 
the precious metals to Murope; it was the 
‘‘fountain of youth’’ to which old, wrinkled, 
and decrepit Europe came for rejuvenation. 
‘lwo 


tracting 


streams, one of goid and one of silver, 
began to flowin upon Kurope from Mexico and 
Peru like magic; it 
vivified and electrified the whole of Europe. 
C.vilization again commenced a forward move- 


ment;trade and 


The effect of this was 


commerce were again revived ; 
agriculture received a new impetus; the pro- 
ducts of labor advanced in price; labor was 
again in demand and began to be remunera- 
tive. The effect of this mighty agency did not 
alone affect the physical condition, but the 
mental as well responded to this most potent 
power, this tonic. Learning was 
revived; men of learning were again patron- 
ized: the arts were encouraged, and the voice 
of science heard over the ruin and chaos 
here was more liberty and less 


universal 


of the past. 


persecution ; there was less ignorance and less 
superstition ; less tyraany,and generally less 


suffering among the people. The future was 
brightening. 

ifumboldt informs us that the mines of Mex- 
ico, from the year 1700 to 1809, produced of 
gold and silver the enormous amount of 
£364,000,000 sterling; while during the same 
period the mines of South America produced 
than £341,000,000 sterling. To this 
must be added the gold and silver products of 
Murope and Africa, which will swell the grand 
total to over £750,000,000 sterling. All of this 
prodigious quantity was not coined into money. 
Much of it went to Asia and India, and much 
of it was consumed in the arts; but so much 
of it coined and went into circulation that 
it is safe to say that by the year 1810 there was 
more than $1,700,000,000 of gold coin in cir- 
At the present time it is 
safe to say that the gold and silver coin in cir- 
culation in the civilized world is more than 

},000,000,000. Since 1848 the gold and sil- 
ver mines of our country have produced about 

1.500,000,000, and of this enormous sum not 
more than $200,000,000 or $250,000,000 re- 
in the United States; so that not less 
than $1,250,000,000 have been sent to Europe ; 
but it has not stopped there, or at most but a 
small portion of it; it has found its way to 
Asia, from whence it returns no more. 

Asia may be called the great burial place for 


no jess 


wis 


culation in Kurope. 


mains 


coin. Hitherto we have been unable to pre- 
vent the escape of our coin to foreign coun- 
tries. Coin gravitates to countries where labor 


is cheapest, where human flesh is least valuable. 
Hence we cannot rely upon coin for our circu- 
lation. We can, however, rely on our legal 
tender, for it has none of the bad habits of 
coin. 

No better illustration of the effect of con- 
traction of the circulating medium can be 
given than the condition of Europe from the 
first to the fifteenth centuries, and no better 
illustration can be presented of tie effects of 
an expanding currency than the condition of 
Europe from the fifteenth century to the pres- 
ent time. 

Under the mighty stimulus of this vast in- 
crease of circulation Spain in the sixteenth 
century became the first Power in Europe. 
But her rulers did not possess that statesman- 
ship which enabled her to retain this position. 
She did not retain her coin, consequently she 
lost her trade, her commerce, and her power, 
and became what you to-day behold her. I 
do not pretend to say that no other causes 
aided inthe downfall of Spain; but I need not 
refer to them here. 
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Allthe States of Europe were indued with new 
life and energy, but more especially Holland, 
l'rance, and England. The foundation of the 


greatness of the I’rench and English empires | 


may be said to have been laid in the eighteenth 
century, during the period of this coin ¢xpan- 
sion. Money is power, and nobody under- 
stands this better than the English and the 
French. france, with a territory not equal 
to that of the State of Texas, and a popula- 
tion of forty millions, has to-day not less 


| than $700,000,000 of coin and not less than 


| $400,000,000 








of paper circulation. Great 
sritain, with a territory less than the States 
of Illinois and lowa, and a population of thirty 


millions, has not less than $400,000,000 of 


| coin and not less than $200,000,000 of paper 


in circulation. Again, Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
it, money is power, whether it be coin or 
paper. Money may be said to be the bone and 
sinew of a nation. KEngland understands this; 
hence she maintains an abundant supply, and 
the interest rate at alow figure. England has 
fostered and encouraged manufactures, trade, 
and commerce. Her policy is to maintain an 
ubundance of currency, so that the rate of 
interest shall be low, to the end .hat her peo- 
ple can compete successfully in all the indus- 
tries with the people of all countries. 

The rate of money in England on long loans 
is from three to five per cent., while in our 
country, if it can be borrowed at all, it is at 
least double if not treble these rates; hence 
the impossibility of our people competing suc- 
cessfully with the English. My policy would 
be to make money so plentiful in this country 
that it would be seeking borrowers at from 
three to five per cent. per annum. If such 
was our condition now new enterprises would 
be undertaken all over our land. Thousands 
of people now idle would be profitably em- 


| ployed; new life would be infused into every 


department of industry; and the whole country 
would become prosperous. 

We have seen, Mr. Speaker, that the coin 
of the world has been steadily increasing from 
the fifteenth century to the present time, and, 
I am happy to say, is still increasing; I have 
illustrated to some extent the evil results of 
contraction and the good results of expan- 
sion. Now, | make this assertion; I desire 
every Representative upon this floor to hear it, 
and I could wisb that every person in the United 
States might hear it, and I do hope that the 
people whom I have the honor to represent will 
hear it and remember it: there never was a 
time in the history of any nation, while the 
volume of its currency was increasing but there 
was a corresponding increase in the prosperity 
of its people; and there never was a time in 
the history of any nation while the volume of 
its currency was decreasing but that there was 
a corresponding decline in the prosperity of its 
people. Kxpansion is growth, while contrac- 
tion is decay. 


But Il am asked, does there not come acrash | 


after an expansion? I auswer, that it depends 
upon the character of the expansion. No ex- 
pansion of coin ever produced a financial panic 
or a crash. No expansion of paper, when 
issued upon a sound basis and in a proper 
manner and fora legitimate purpose, ever pro- 


| duced a panic or a crash, and never will. 


1 will admit that an undue inflation of a cur- 
rency under that system which was known to 


| our people previous to 1860, is lable to bring 


about a crash at any time; but I most emphat- 
ically deny that an increase of United States 
notes—greenbacks—to an amount equal to the 
legitimate demands and wants of our entire 
people, could possibly bring about a ‘*‘ crash ;" 
but, on the contrary, such an issue of United 
States notes would infuse new life and energy 
into every department of industry; would at 
least double our capacity for the production 
of wealth; would give profitable employment 
to everybody; would lighten the burdens of 


1} 


| for the demands of the country; hence | 
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taxation, and would enable us to pay of 


_ interest-bearing debt of the United States wis), 


in the next twenty years without any ap 
retardation of individual or national prosper 
ity. But I am compelled to assert that +)... 
measures proposed for adoption by the (,, 
mittee on Banking and Currency will not », 


parey: 


| duce this desirable result. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ganripy; 
asserted in his remarks of yesterday that thy, 
exists a great contrariety of Opinion on 


| financial condition of the country and the y, 


edies to be applied. 1 admit that as rega»). 
the remedies to be applied there is a oro: 
variety of opinion, but | insist that the belja: 
is almost general that the amount of circulatin, 
medium is far below the actual amount required 
hold 
that it is our first duty to supply this demana. 
Congress has the power to afford the requir: 
relief, but [have not the fullest confidence th,: 
Congress, as at present organized, will autho; 
ize any increase of the currency. ‘The people, 
however, will have an opportunity of instrye:. 
ing Congress at the next fall elections, and 

I mistake not they will make themselves hear) 
and felt. In the present Congress we have t 

many whose interests are adverse to the people, 
The people should see to it that they send me, 
to Congress who are in accord with them, a; 
whose interests are identical with theirs. ‘They 
we would witness the enacting of laws who 
sole purpose would be to advance the gene 

interest of the whole country and the pro 


| perity of the whole people. We would no longer 


be pained to see the enacting of laws who 

sole object it is to foster and promote the inter 
ests of great monopolies and favored insti: 

tions, and to aggrandize the wealth and powe: 
of the favored few. 

Mr. Speaker, if you should ask any labor 
mechanic, farmer, or merchant the questi 
‘* When where the times the best that you e1 
knew ?’’ he would answer, ** In the years 1s 
1865, and 1866 ;’’ and he would answer truly, | 
in those years labor was in great demand and 
laborer received the highest wages. As i! 
with the laborer so it was with the mecha 
The products of the farm were then ina 
demand and the farmer received the most 
munerative prices for all he had to sell, a 


| the merchant sold the most goods and at | 
| profits. Everybody was making money ; every: 


body was prosperous, but such is not the c 
to-day. Itis quite the reverse. There is 1 


| great demand tor labor, and the price is | 


I'he mechanics are idle or working at reduc 
wages. The products of the farm are at ruiv- 


ously low prices, and trade is dull. Few a 
prosperous and but few are making profits: 


but bad as matters are they might be wors 
If the policy of the ‘‘on-to-specie-paymen 


| party should be adopted the condition of things 


in Our country would soon be absolutely trig 
ful. ’ 

At the close of the war a gentle contract: 
was generally thought to be advisable, and | 


| then Secretary of the Treasury commenced t! 


| contraction of the currency at the rate of 


$4,000,000 per month, and at a much mo: 


rapid rate by the withdrawal and cancellation 


of other forms of the United States indebted 


ness, such as the compound-interest notes ani 


the conversion of the seven-thirties into t 
five twenties. This contraction policy was pur 
sued but for afew months, but in that short tm 
it inflicted a withering blow to the prosper! 
and industry of our country, from which we ha‘ 
not yet recovered and, in my judgment, 
not recover until the circulating medium of 
country is largely increased. 


Mr. Speaker, | had the honor in December, 
1866, to introduce the first bill into Cong! 
which provided for putting an immediate *' 
to the contraction of the currency, and wit) 
a few days thereafter the country, as we!l * 
myself, had the pleasure of seeing this 





I 
trust 
done 
at t] 


they 
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) sell, : \eir power to reverse them; and I believe and || ment, more money per capita than any other |; ment. In 1857 came the great crash, which 


nd at { ‘ust the day is not far distant when it will be 
ay ; every: done. Our population is constantly increasing 
t the « at the rate of three per cent. per annum, and 


nation on earth. We have, and are capable 
of producing, the raw m: S arial for almost all | 
the known industries. We have everything, 


prostrated almost every interest and cost the 
country hundreds of millions of dollars; and 
this retrograde movement continued until 1861, 


——— 





here ist e power of our producing capacity i s increas- || except a sufficent supply of money, and in that |) when the rebellion broke out, at which time 
ce is | in a much greater ratio, owing to the many || we are lamentably deficient. || the currency amounted to only $13 70 per 
ut reduce abor-saving inventions of our ingenious peo- || Mr. Speaker, when I reflect upon these facts || capita. 
re at ruia- pl e, while the currency of the country is con- || and the general condition of our country [am Lhe necessities of the war compelled Con 
Few a stantly decreasing. ‘The people are required || amazed that the people, in whom all power || gress to pass the legal-tender act lebruary 25, 
g profits: under this condition of things to get along as || resides and from whom all the powers of our || 1868, and soon thereafter several hundred mil 
be wi best they ean with less money, while their de- || Government spring, should suffer this condi- || lions of this legal tender was added to the eur- 
paymen ands and uses for money are daily increasing. |! tion of _— longer to continue. ‘They will || rencyof the country. On the 25th of February, 
n of thing ihe result of this condition of things must || not always be dec eived and controlled by those || 1863, the act providing for the establishment 
ely frig ceriabiy be hard times. The great taass of |} whose interests are directly antagonistic to | of national banks became a law; and through 
e people must be the sufferers. There are || their own. ‘They will ‘treason together,’’ and || this agency a vast increase was given to the 
ontract always a few who fatten upon the misfortunes || take counsel of their own judgment, and they || volume of the currency. So much had the 


e, and! ofthe many. Capitalists who have money to | will drive the ‘* money-changers’’ out of their || currency been increased that we find, in 1864 


renced t! loan want money scarce and the rate of inter- || temple. There are those among us who believe | and 1565, the currency of the country amounted 
e rate ot s est high; and if money is scarce it must be || in the policy of keeping money dearand mak- || to over twenty-eight dollars per capita. From 
such mort dear and the rate of interest high. Those who || ing labor cheap. This is a heartless P olicy ; || the commencement of the war to this period, 
uncellation are the fortunate possessors of the gold inter- || and tends to make the *‘ rich richerand the poor | it will be remembered, was one of unexampled 


est bearing bonds of the United States, and 9 


notes al > trom this source derive an income, would be 
s into t | benefited by ‘hard times ;’’ for then their gold | 
y was pull = Would buy double the i and double the 
‘short tim: ‘mount of the farm products that can be bought 


; indebt 


poorer. I believe in tbe reverse of this. I 
believe in making money cheap and labor dear ; 
and this policy, while it will not make the rich 
poor, will elevate and alleviate the condition 


activity and prosperity, and, barring the war, 
it may be said that these were the most glorious 
days of the Republic. From 1866 to the pres 
ent time has been one of contraction; hence 


|| of the poor; and while I have a voice in pub- || it has been a period of general depression. We 
prosper or the same amount of money at the present lie affuirs I shall vote and work for this. Money || are on the ‘‘ down grade,’’ and the down grade, 
ch we! time. These money-loaners and these men 


under this policy can never be the master of 
| the people, and labor will be emancipated from | 
| the control of capit: al. 
Before quitting this branch of the subject I 


if continued long enough, ends in bankruptcy. 
Mr. Speaker, L have dwelt thus long on these 

facts because I desired to establish b: syond 

controversy that without exception periods ot 


ment, ¥ who live (on fixed incomes all belong to the | 
lium of t party of ** on to specie payments.’’ ‘There is 
‘tone way to thwart their schemes, and that 


Jecember, RR ''o have the Government issue more money, || desire to submit for the consideration of the || expansion are periods of activity and progres 

o Congi ® more legal tenders, to make money plenty. || House a table which shows the amount of || and that periods of contraction are perio Is of 
odiate s! z hen the rate of interest would be low; the | currency, including bank notes, legal tenders, || lethargy and depression. I have been asked, if 
and witli # Ccctipation of the Shylocks would be gone; || and specie, in circulation in 1830, and in each || periods of expansion are so beneficial, why 
as well : » te whole country would then resoand with || year from the year 1836 to the year 1869, which || have they ended in financial panics? ‘To this 


4 the hy 
g this hi ue hum of industry ; ; an era of general pros- |! T send to the Clerk’s desk to have read. 


|| | answer, it was not because of the expansion 
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Ilo. | Lil | > 
of the } r money because it was issued 
upon & ind bas} a pret nded spt cie 
hea (he people had no confidence in it. 
Ity false and rotten to the core. It professed 


nvertible in 

s not 
aner which 
redemption of it. 


to coin on demand, and yet 
one dollar of coin to ten of this 
could be made to respond in 
Hence when any disturbance 


ime which shook even the little confidence 
the people had in this system, the people, with 
these bills in their hands, went pell-mell after 
the go Id ; oa they did not get it. The banks 
iIspel = he pe -Op le suffered imme nse losses, 


ile theunse rupulous bankers enriched them- 


ves ul the expense of the people. ‘J he peo- 
| . . 1e } xd and rindle ] “Q 
ig Have Cve,»l been robbe d and Swit iead more 
nider this system of ** spe cie’’-paying banks 


1 | any y other device ever invented Dy the 


cunn r of” man. 

Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, we heard a solitary 
voice ou the other side of this Chamber ringing 
out clear and melodious for a return to specie 
payin It was tae voice of my elegant 


frieud from New York, [Mr. Cox. ] Reaaal e 


( ‘ihe good old Democratie days when gold 
and silver chinked in the pockets of the peo- 
pie.’’ ‘That was a good while ago; but I re- 
member them well. I was a Democrat then; 


ember, too, that more rags and min- 


ture flags of truce fluttered from the divine 
forms of the ‘*happy’’ people than pieces of 
money **chinked’’ in their pockets. In those 


were called the ** barefooted’? Demo- 
the ** great unwashed, ’’ and other like sig- 
nificant names. I wondered at it then, but | do 
not lt could hardly have been otherwise. 
Ve were not to blame for our appearance. 
was, we did not even possess enough 
thin, jingling sixpences to buy shoes for our 
feet or soap for our ablutions. [Great langh- 


any we 


now, 


he faet 


ol 


ter. | Good old Democratic days, indeed! How 
eloquently he spoke of the shining coin. Whose 
ears did he expect to tickle? Gewgaws and 
rinkets charm the red man and the half civil- 
ized; hence the bright and ringing coins have 
i peculiar charm and power over the ignorant. 
(he gentleman does not seem to appreciate 


the fact that people have taken a good 
many long steps in advance since the good old 
days to which he delights to refer. ‘The people 
want no more of those days. 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
rie} in his remarks yesterday said, 


Gar 
Nothing is money except that which is worth 


our 


the amount e Xpress ed on the face of it. ‘That 
which gives it value is the promise that it will 
ome day be paid.’’ The last proposition of 
this statement, Mr. Speaker, is totally incorrect 


and altogether false. It is decidedly old fogy, 
and belongs to the fossiliferous period. Money 
no intrinsic value whatever, and 
the mere fact that it will some day be paid im- 
parts to it, necessarily, no value. Money repre- 
sents value; itis the representative of value. 
One of its functions is to measure values, and 
another is to facilitate the exchange of com- 
modities. Money, then, is only valuable in 
proportion to its usefulness. Whoever, then, 
has no use for money cannot attach the least 
value to it, whether it be coin or paper. 
people of this country had po use for money, 
then money would cease to be of the least value 
to them. 

Gold or sil 


may possess 


ver coin would have no value as 
money except for the fact that mankind have, 
by consent, agreed that a certain 
amount of it of a certain fineness shall be re- 
ceivable in payment of debts or in exchange 
for anything else of material value. Had not 
gold coin been thus indued with the 
power to represent value and with the power to 
measure and exchange value it oil not be 
money and could not possess any money value. 
Mankind, from the necessity of the case, were 


Xt neral 


and silver 


compelled to agree on some measure of value, 
and, from like necessity, were compelled to 
agree on a measure of quantity. 


Were all the 


if the | 


| distress (except that 
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ler consti- 
+ government all the gold and 
world might be thrown into 
1e sea, Without the least detri 
ment to the inerests of mankind, provided that 
the legal-tender notes of this universal govern- 
ment were substituted at once in place of the 
submerged coin. Who would ever want a 
heavy, clumsy coin dollar, while he could get 
a government paper dollar that possessed all 
the functions and powers of the coin dollar’ 
Our people have for several years past been 
conducting the entire business of the count 
upon pape rmone y not based On col nj he ither 
is it convertible into coin at the option of the 


people of the aan united un 
tution and oO 
silver coin in 1 


the depths of tl] 


one 


he 


ey 
way 


holder. Itis in no way related to or depend- 
ent upon coin, and its value as a circulating 
medium or money is not enhanced one lola, 


because it is presumed that it will 
be paid or redeemed in coin. 
because it was issued by the power 
of the p eople 5, and indued by ‘same sover- 
eign power with all the attributes and powers 
of mone y. 


some day 
lt is valuable 
sovereign 
the 
It was made a standard or mea 
lt was clothed with the power to 
facilitate the anaes of all commodities. It 
was Invested with the power to pay debis, and 
it is this debt -paying power, together with the 
other powers to which 


, ! 
of values, 


i have ref reed, which 
gives it its value as money, and whic b, in 
makes it money; and were we not in debt to 
foreign natious we should in probability 
never wanutany other kind of money. 

When the farmer sells his grain, or the me- 
chanic the prodactof his 
his labor, and receives in exchange therefor 
greenbacks, they do not receive them because 
they expect some day these paper dollars will 
be paid in coin, but they receive them because 
they can, in turn, use them in payment oi any 
commodities or products they desire to buy, 
and because they can use them for any and all 
purposes they could use gold dollars; aud itis 
because they oe the tullest faith that the 
Government of the United & will never 
sufler these Pon dollars to lose the functions 
and powers of money. 
‘redeeined ;’’ we do not want them *‘ convert- 
ible.’’ We simply want them maintained and 
continued as they are legal tender in 
the payment of debts. 

It is this public confidence in the ability of 


fact, 


all 


skill, and the laborer 


states 


how-—a 


the Government to maintain and perpetuate the | 


legal-tender quality—the debt-paying power 
the money functions of the greenback dollar— 
which makes it, as a circulating medium, supe- 
rior to coin. Our enback-money system 
has worked admirably well for the past eight 
years. We have had no panicsand no financial 
brought about by con- 
tracting the currency) during that period. It 


or 
gre 


is not saying too much that we have given it a | 


fair trial, and that this e3 sperience has estab- 
lished the fact of its supe rority over any and 
ull other previous systems. 

Why can it not be continued ad infiniiuim ? 
That which bas worked so well and has pro- 
duced such beneficent results in cach year 
through eight consecutive years, appears to me 
can be repeated for an indefinite period. 

The earth has been revolving around the 
sun for ‘several’? years, and is now going very 
well, and I see nothing in the way of its con- 
tinuing. The system 1s a good one, and so it 
will be with our greenback-money system, if 


you will only give it freedom and leave it un- 


restrained except by natural laws ; 1t will work 
equally as well and run as smooth—the system 
is a good one. 

Public confidence has everyt hing z to do wit! 
the current cireulation of paper money. Lhe 
paper money ol europe is i sued upon what 
is known as a specie basis. voles pre- 
tend to be convertible into coin upou demand, 
and so long as the public have confidence in 
the ability of the banks to redeem in coin on 
demand they pass current as money; and so 


i hese 


sure | 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


We do not want them | 





41st Cong ? 


long 
able amount 
bank notes pass current 
banks that issued them 
vaults or! 


. 2% ; . 
aS tue public GO not need any ¢ 

i > ij . . 
Ui COill ail BOVCS Well, a 
as MOUey Wie ‘ 


have any coin in 1 
The gentleman from Ohio Me 
GARFIELD | in his remarks yesterday introduce 
a fatal ill istrauion to his theory, " He told 

that the Bank of Ams terdam ke opt afloat du a 
a period of fifty yea - 

paper money, which 
ible into coin 


MOL. 


rs an lmmense 
was all 


by its terms, on deinand, 


amo 


the lime Con . ‘ 


ali 





in reality, the bank had hardly adollar of ¢ ; 
in its vaults during all that period! Had > 
confidence someth ing Lo do with this ? It : ei 
everything to do with it. [lad the public}. oe 
apprised of the true condition of this ban ages 
paper woul 1 have suffered an immense ¢ Nov 
c lallon, if it had not become altog ‘Laer w 1) a 
less. ‘Thep 20} le bad been succes tully dec oa 7] 
and, simply by good lu ky hh ud escaped ruin, S ™ 
Asanotl uer instauce of the hit Cessily ¢ [ } - a 
contidence as a b: Sis lor tue Gi cula ‘ a 
paper money cice an i cident int i i 
tory of the Bank of England, In 1797, ies 
an invasion was thought to be imwminen wh ‘ 
pubic lost contidence in the Bank of En a 
notes, and a **run’’ was commenced upo D = 
bank. Soon the SPecie— In the ot Wa ; “ 
duced to an amount less than £1,800,000, w Snain 
at the same time the cutsianding circ Russi 
of the bank amounted to about fourteen y Ree 
lion pounds. lu this condition of affairs p 
Government came to the rescue, and, by italy 
order in council, the directors were probil er 
from redeeming their notes in coin until Austri 
Parliament should take action im the mauiter, brazil 


Upon the assewbling of the Parliame: 








mittee was ap} nointed to examine into the e (reece 
dition of the bank. This investi gen 
that the bank was possessed of Chili, 
value of about fifteen million mn 
' established tae solvency of the Sardit 
notes passe d current again ou about par arene 
coin, notwitustanding the fact that Parliany Cuba 
had authorized the suspen sion Of specie } aad 
ments untilsix months after the ra ui ia 
a definite treaty of peace. These illuste ile 
prove that it is notso much because tie p tate: 
have confidence that the bank bills or rh 
ean and will be converted into gold coin ally, ; 
demand that gives them value as money, a and | 
| is confidence in the solvency of the makers whicl 
the paper money; or, in other words, « » Eng 
dence in the power of the maker to maint inde 
the money functions of the paper money; can n 
is to say, its debt paying power. iH ( Uy 
assert thatthe Government ot the United Sia shou! 
representing as it does property to the va mitti 
| of $25,000,000,000 atleast, has the ability, ai the 1 
ought to furnish its citizens all the currenc! S long 
deraanded by their legitimate wants, becau answ 
all have the utmost eonfide nce in the solvency other 
of the Government and in its ability to ma S andy 
tain its money as a legal tenderin the payment S he to 
of debts and in all dowmanti ic transactions of gy 
Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that by this t Lt 
we should have heard the last eoncerning 4 ca § 
return to specie payments; but in this la t 
disappointed. A great majority of the jo t 
resolutions and bills brought forward in Cow: 
gress have for their object the restoration home 
specie payments, and long speeches are s woul 
made for the purpose of convincing the Ho ith 
| and the country that specie payments shou woul 
be resumed and that the business of the cou! Unit 
try should be placed on a specie basis. ! dep 
strikes me these gentlemen do not thoroug very 
cempnblientl this matter, or else th y _ In 
from the stand-point of personal inter In Ci) 
they ceriainly do not speak in the inter B® basis 
the people. A resumption of specie paym' mo 
would inevitably invoive this country in fi Kur 
cial distress heretofore unknown, and in ‘ few y 
amount of individual bankruptey frighttul | = into 
contemplate. Ii specie payments were 4 ® lions 
able we are in no condition to resume spec fs to fk 
payments. The‘ on-to-specie-payment ”’ pal) i re 











were U 


ume spt 
nent (pal 


en in 


Pas 


nieaodc >: nis 


+ 


to forget that we are a debtor country, 


We owe to 
lone more than fifteen hundred mil- 
ars. ‘This debt 1s represented in Uni- 
Sates bonds, State bonds, and in railroad 
r corporation bonds, most of it draw- 

in terest. 

Contrast our condition with that of France 
| England, and [ imagine you will agree with 
‘hat the United States is in no condition to 
»specie payments. Trance has in cir- 
n 3760,000,000 in gold and silver coin, 

we have none, and probably not more 

=2)0,000,000 **salted down’’ in safe 
es. Franee owes no foreign debt, while 
ve to foreigners probably $2,200,000,000, 

Now. let us compare our condition with Great 
and see how we shall stand. England, 

Franee, owes no foreign debt. She has 


vast sums to Europe. 


ce rate ol 











‘reulation about four hut idred million dol- 

in gold and silver coin, while we have 
Most of the civilized States of the world 

in debt to England in immense sums of 
ey. I have devoted much time in invest- 
‘ting this subject, and find that the Gov- 
ents of the world are indebted to Great 

a 1d Europe as follows: 

1 States .-§2,100,000,000 
" 115,000,000 

Ss] $15,000,000 
| >... asasene mene rialisaaadneiaiitiemibeceuiien 340,000,000 
PARR eae cacy saddts 434 feces vires eal emguatos 270,000,000 
pean oo: ee oe LTS Bots, kee 235,000,000 
Sialit J. tod. eases ah aoigas Abdens Seteonashbee cman timed sed 185,000,000 
I eee eae ase btm ouiaxueean bean seois 135,000,000 
Te aoe oui aid habia 135,000,000 


75.000. 000 
65,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,009,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
20.000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,008 
10,000,000 

7,500,000 

5,000,000 








Domingo, Montevideo, Hondut 
Guatema la, and C lombia Eve casineh uackawanes 15,000,000 
:no Government is indebted to the United 
(hese various debtor Governments pay annu- 
ally, as interest, to the pe ople of Great Britain 
| Kurope not less than $275,000,000, of 
ch amount probably $150,000,000 goes to 
iugland alone. No great wonder, then, that 
uder such circumstances Engiand and I*rance 
can maintain specie payments. 

Under this condition of affairs, ifour country 
should resume specie payments, and even ad- 
m hat our own people would not demand 
the payment of a single dollar in coin, how 

ng would we maintain a specie basis? I 
answer, » long as our creditors on the 
othe r side o e th e Atlantic might be disposed, 

id no longer. Whenever it should appear to 

‘to the ‘ir interest to force us to a suspension 
8] » payments they could readily do so, 

en having us complete ‘ly in th 

so many geese in a poke, they could | 

t their leisure. And, in addition to t 
lirst war cloud that should make its appear 

upon the horizon would 


1 


Lung t 


just 





MIT p ower, 


L 
CH 


send our t 
million, and the inevitable result 
| follow—suspension cf sps 


i 


yOnUS 
» by the 
cle payments, 
tendant evils; and any man 


J 


who 
uld under these circumstances place the 
nited States in this deplorable condition of 
= ney upon fore ign Powers must be a 
ry great fool or a ve ry great knave. 
In i837 the bank paper of our country was 
‘irculation upon what is known as a specie 
Kiverything ap peared to be going on 


othly and well until some of the pe yple in 


Gurope took it into their heads to convert a 
‘winillion dollars of our ‘* convertible’’ pape 
nto coin. When not above six or seven “a9 
ons had be ‘en thus converted and the coin sent 
“a 


MUPTOPE a panic se in. specie 


payments 
£ | 


i mal and | believe nota single 
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inane Mr. Liide rsoll 
in the United Slate m intained specie pay 
ments during this crisis, and the people of ou 
country sustained a loss, in consequence of 
this panic and of the resuiting depression of 
the prices of all e ninodities and the derang 
ment of business, of hundreds of millions o 


dollars. 
dition of the banks just previous to this panic 
will show how utterly false and 


fallacious a 
specie basis is upon which to bas 


A shght examinat! 


>the currency 


of ourcountry. The two hundred and fiity-five 
country banks in the State of New York had 
in circulation 524,000,000 in paper and only 
$1,000,000 of specie in their vaults. } ‘wenty 


dollars in paper to one dollar of coin! 
The one hundred and thirty-five 


banks ( f 
that most exemplary State, Massachusetts, had 
in circulation $135,000,00 


00 in paper, and only 
$1,000,000 of coin with which to redeem the 
$13,000,000 of paper, while in my own State 
he condition ot s much wors lhe 
Grayville Bank had more than four asd lred 
and fifty thousand dollars in circulation. as 
only $18,000 in coin. ‘Lhe Raleigh Bank had 
about two hundred and fifty thous sand dollars 
in circulation, and only $1,000 in coin; $250 in 
paper to one dollar in coin! while the Bank 
of the Ceesmons ealth had : one hundred 
housand dollars in circulation and notadollar 
in coin! 

This Sys 


on the ** co 





things wi 


e 


abot it 


tem might be said to have been based 


’  [Laughter. } 
This kind of specie basis is, and always was, 
a cheat, a del d a fraud, and I pray 
that the people of the United States will see 
to it that no such 
inaugurated. 

Jt has been said that ‘‘ money is the root of 
all evil;’’ the author must have had reference 
to this kind of money. [Laughter.| Do not 
forget that | am talking about a period when 
we had a ‘convertible’ currency. Now | 
propose to call your attention and the atten- 
tion of the country to a period when we had 
an ‘‘inconvertible’’ currency. 

In the summer and fall of 1866 an unusual 
demand for coin sprung up in Europe, and 
within a period of four or five months the peo- 


inage of the rs rain. 





stem shall ever again be 


ple of Europe took out of our country the 
enormous amount 

as we were not on a specie basis, they were 
compelled to buy it of us, just as they would 
have bought our corn, wheat, or cotton, had 
they wanted They bad to take it at 
price or let it alone. ‘They 
premium forit. They gotitbycontract. They 
bought it as they did any other commodity. 
The withdrawal of this vast sum of $60,000,000 
in coin from us within a period of afew months 
did not p sxroduce so much as a jar on the trade, 
commer: or business of the country. In 
fact, so slight was its {feet that but few pe ople 
comparatively even knew it. Do you imagine 
that this would have the case had our 
country at that time been on a specie basis? 
J answer that it would not. The withdrawal 
of one fifth of that sum would have produced 
a financial panic; public confidence would 
have been shaken, if not de stroyed, and every 
man who held a convertible piece 
would have rushed to the 
coin. Everybody wants 
the banks have none. 

If you wish to precipitate a 
people which will set us back a century, and 
which will afford to the nations of Kurope 
their much coveted opportunity to give repub- 
licanism a death-stab, resume specie 


ui 


of $60,000,000 in coin; but, 


our 
paid us a high 





been 


banks to o 


i 
in when it is known 


calamity upon our 





payments, 


ne knite, 


and thus bare our breast for tl 


Since the su 
1862 we have 
legal-tender n 


pension of specie payments in 
i J 


tes issued by the Government, 





I 
learned by experience that the 


( l i ; i! we I 
( esti ( it T .otn ‘ 
Wt + rn . I i ‘ i i iV 
made had v empted to ympli 
results on a s} basis! Hen l prot 
the name of the people whom I have the ho 
to represent. against the resumption ot ne 
pay! nents whi ile wearead Dtor nation! When 
we shall have ; paid off ¢ ir debt, and Vv bb 
Europe can no longer demand the coin in o 
sillier a return to a spec | would th 
be possible, but att we pres¢ t i mma 1th 
present condition of things i 1 \ 
folly. Itis downright madne to attemp 
But if alter the liquidation of our debt t 
issue of paper money as a currency shall 


exclu “ by the General Governmen 
the demand for coin would be 
cant inamount, for the reason that none would 
be demanded except for the arts an } 
legitimate purposes. 
for purposes of 
the case for the 
have the utmost 
of the maker of the paper nm Loney ; 
one would desire to ‘ conv ’ 
money into coin; in fact, ms r such a cond 
tion of things the owners of coin would gladly 
exchange it at par for the paper money of the 
Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will ask for a very few 
minutes the attention of the House to th 
lie debt. I deem its early payment absolutely 
essential t to the p cleaiiie a f the welfare of the 
peop] le and to the preservation of their liber 
ties. A great public debs is a constant 


sively iSSu 


very insigni 


None would be dem: suds 
would | 
everybody woul a 


confidence in the 


speculation. Such 
reason that 
solve ney 
henee, no 


their paper 


*pud 


mena 
to republica Mn government and re} rublic in prin 
The tendency of th > pu blic 
nations 1s concentration into 
few hands; hence the creat 


ciples. de bts ot aul 
comparative ly 
ion of a bond dd « 


imevit ie \ 


moneyed aristocracy is almost vs 
a proof of this I refer t 
British debt. The debt of Great Britain amount 


ey Je Se d “11 Ioilars. whil 
to over tour thousand million Gollars, wae 





oO Lhe Ci ndition of the 


population isabout thirty millions; yet the whol, 
of this vast debt is owned by the compuarativel 
inconsiderable number of two hundred and 
- y thousand persons; not one in a hundred 

‘her entire popula tion hold any i 
her pu blie di bt. The bonded debi of the Un: 
ted States is a trifle over two thousand million 
dollars, and although we have no data trom 
which to make an exact estimate, | think I ai 
safe in saying that not one hundred thousand o| 
our people have any direct ownership in 
Government debt. If this debt should remain 
unpaid for a century or two there would | 
created a moneyed aristocracy 
entirely control the direction ot 
in this countr ry as the same class now do th 
public affairs of Great Britain. 

We have had asada 


terest in 





wh oO woul { re 


public atla 


nd expensive experienc: 


t 


of one aristocracy in this country, which wa 
created outofac ipital not exceedingin amoul 
our public debt. I need not say | reter to th 
late slave-holding aristocracy. Lhe capita 
invested in slaves fell far short of yielding % 
its owners an income equal to that now recei 

by the owners of our public debt. Happily 


have destroyed one 
have the wisdom 
of another upon republican soil. But 
what I have said, Mr. Speaker, do not unde 
stand me as saying that | believe it would | 
good policy in the present c yndition of th 

to increase the present onerous 


aristocracy, and | trust 1 
may to prevent the grow 


>» tl 


already over-bu ed people. And 
way of part nthesis, allow me toremark that 
has afforded ne pec uliar plea ure during if 
present session to vote for a general ré 


of the external and internal taxes, amoun 


rde n 


in the aggregate, | trust, to a reduction in tax 
and indorsed by the whole people, answer all || ation of $75,000,000 per annum. But what 
our demands. ‘They enabled us to suppress || desire to say is this: that the present co ! 
the rebellion, to maintain the integri vy of the of things ought to be so « hanged t our pub 
Union, and at the same time enabled us to || lic debt could be paid off at the ra | 
make such wonderful and rapid progress in 000,000 per annum, and that too without ret 
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| dred years its power 


Mr. Ingersoll, 


I inance- 


mated. Yet its power is constantly being aug- 
inented, and if it shall be permitted to continue 


without interference for the next fifty oronehun- | 


will be superior to that 
of the States, and superior to that of the Gen- 
eral Government. 
lute master not only of the Government but 
of the people, and then I fear our republican 


| Government would exist only in name. 


| in the aggregate already amount to the incred- | J 
. '| required to be obtained by the Comptroller of th, 


This system has been in existence only a few 
year {t has but fairly got under way, and 


‘ 


yet I think I am safe in saying that its profits 


sum of $250,000,000. 


ib] ; 


It would then be the abso- | 


| 


At this rate, Mr. Speaker, how long a time 


would be required for the national bauks to 
absorb not only the national debt, but all the 
best paying property of the entire country? 

In order that the people may see, to some 
extent, what this national banking system is 
doing, | call their attention to a statement of 
loans and discounts made by national bank 
associations in the year 1867, as made to Con- 


| gress by the Comptroller of the Currency in his 


| annual report for 1568. The aggregate amount 
| of loans and discounts was $8,001,004,665 08. 


10, O Rviul 
v thor thec untry or the pro perity 
‘ ; t ‘ . 
\ me how I would accomplish this 
desicable result? I will tell you. The first 
uld do would be to restore to the 
irrency and the gre enbacks which 
y McCulloch and Secretary Boutwell | 
yrung from them in the last four years. 
tld increase the producing capacity of 
}) ple NeArLV a hundredfold. Then the 
‘ tiry uld be in the most flourishing con- | 
uid then the people could and would || 
ily contribute $100,000,000 per an- 
niu for the extinguishment of the public debt. 
they are notin a condition to do it, 
{so longasthis narrow, ** contracted, *’ and 
sliaost criminal policy is continued, will not be. 
far, Mr. Speaker, I have not discussed 
1} | rit iat auestion pr sented in the bill 
inder consideration; but [ now propose 
{ vote a littl: time to an examination of its 
featur d }) rhay Lo some of the amend- 
ments offered thereto. 
| am opposed to this bill; first, because it || 
proposes to extend, to the extent of $95,600,- 
000, Our present national banking system. I 
im willing to admit, however, that if we are | 
to have banks of issue the national banking | 
tem is the beat which it is possible to estab 
heh. Tadmit that the issues of the national 
bean nre well secured. Iti not possible that 
their bills shall become worthless, for this rea 
they are secured by a deposit of United 
*tntes bonds. My greatest objection to the 


national banking system is, the people have to 
pay too dearly for the luxury of using its cur- 


reney. There is no denying the fact that the 


eople of the United States pay annually more | 


1 
0,000,000 in gold coin to the national! 
for issuing and putting into 
circulation $300,000,000 of national bank notes, 
$20,000,000 in ecin could 
saved to the people by retiring the national 
bank s and issuing in lieu of it $300,000, 
OO) 6 


} 
t} lyk at 
banks as a bonus 


whereas this 
note 


and T trust some plan may be speedily devised 
which shall be fair to the national banks, where- 


by the legal-tender money may be substituted | 


for the national bank notes. But I am satis- 


fied that no such plan will be adopted by the | 


present ( 


her | 


ongress, for there are too many mem: 
both in the House and Senate interested 
stockholders and officers of national banks 
to permit this to be done. I believe the peo 
ple will, sooner or later, take this matter into 
their own hands and see to it that stock- 
holder 
elected to ‘*stay at home,’’ and that men be 
elected in their place who have no personal 
interest antagonistic to that of the people. 
When this shall have been done there will be 
no trouble in applying the proper remedy. 
Mr. Speaker, | hold that the people who sus- 
tain the country in peace and in war, who de- 
velop its resources and who pay the taxes, are 
of right entitled to have the best money which 
it is in the power of the national Legislature to 
give them. Now, as the legal-tender notes are 
admitted to be superior to the national bank 
notes, and as they cost the people nothing, 
while $3800,000,000 of national bank notes cost 
them $20,000,000 in gold annually, [ imsist 
uponit that the people should have legal-tender 
notes instead of national bank notes. I fur- 
ther object to the national banking system, 
because itis a powerful moneyed monopoly, 
and notwithstanding it is represented by some 
sixteen hundred banks, it is essentially but one 
institution. They all work together as a har- 
monious whole. One national bank has no 
reason to antagonize another national bank. 
This system has an aggregate capital of over 
four hundred million dollars. It is constantly 
aggrandizing its wealth and its power, Its 
yower already for good or for evil 1s immense. 
ts power in shaping and controlling the policy 
of our Government can hardly be overesti- 


f the people’s own money—greenbacks ; | 


gs and presidents of national banks are | 


be | 














The average time of each loan and discount 
was seventy-onedays. Now, if we assume the 
rate of discouut to have been at the rate of ten 
per cent. per annum, we will find that their pro- 
fits on this branch of their business alone were 
about $65,000,000 for that year. But if we 
assume that their rate of discount was at the 
rate of eight percent. per annum, we find their 
yrofits were about $55,000,000, which is per- 
laps nearer the true amount than $65,000,000. 
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As regards the loans and discounts of the bay! 
for the year 1868, I am unable to submit th 
facts, for the reason that the Comptroller of 
the Currency has omitted from his annual >. 
port for 1869 this valuable information ; at leas. 
I have been unable to find it there. — z 
But this is not all. I offered a resolutio, 
which was adopted by the House on my motion 
early in the present session, and which | wi) 
read for the information of the House, |; ;. 
as follows: 
**Resolved, That the Seeretary of the Treasury hp 
directed to furnish this [louse with the informay; 


’ 


Currency, as required by section two of the act , 
March 3, 1869, entitled ‘An act regulating the report. 
of national bauking associations,’ ”’’ 

The section here referred to I will also read 
It is as follows: 

**And be it further enacted, That in addition tos sid 
reporis each national banking association shail y; 
port to the Comptroller of the Currency the amoy 
of each dividend deelared by said association, 9, 
the amount of net earnings in excess of said diy 
dends, which report shall be made within ten da 
after the declaration of each dividend, and attes 
by the oath of the president or casbier of said a: 
ciation, and a failure to comply with the proy 
of this section shall subject such association tw ih 
penalties provided in the foregoing section.” 

In answer to this resolution the Comptrolle: 
of the Currency subsequently submitted 
report to the House, from which I have exira; 
ed the following table, which shows the divi. 
dends, capital, and earnings in excess of diyi- 
dends, and ~ cent. of profits for the past 

now send to the Clerk’s desk to 
be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Earnings in | 








Jan 
State. Name of bank. Dividends. | excessof | Capital. I ee 
| dividends. | 
is poe 2 aks = — a oe 
New York........... National Commerciall.........0....0. -..cccme cesses] $60,000 $44,000 | $500,000 2 
BEE BOP Be cncessases OE ET EE BORE sce 70,000 6,000 890,000 2 
Massachusetts....) First, Boston | 120,000 110,762 1,000,000 9 
Massachusetts..... Third, Boston 24,000 29,438 300,000 
Massachusetts.... National Bank of Redemption, Boston...) 100,000 | 76,956 1,000,000 i 
Massachusetts.... National Exchange, Boston..............0000++: } 120,000 52,018 1,000,000 7 
Maryland........... Second, Baltimore... 42,009 63,280 350,000 
BO DAIO cs.icioccinensi Second, Bangor........ 15,304 13,495 150,000 
Pennsylvania... First, Bloomsburg........ 6,000 | 5,722 50,000 2 
New York........... First, Brooklyn............... 60,000 45,568 500,000 2 
Massachusetts....; Charles River, Cambridge. ae oe 12,000 | 5,666 100,000 Vj 
Massachusetts..... National City, Cambridge. ...........cccccsese+0+ 10,000} 8,455 | 100,000 
New Jersey......... National State, Camden .................sccsssee0e 62,400 | 11,545¢ | 260,000 8 
Indiana ..............| First, Centerville. .....c.0ccccs soos 12,000 5,464 100,000 
RARMIOUD c.cncussscchare First, Charleston... 12,700 | 3,498 100,000 5 
} South Carolina... Peoples’, Charleston ¥ 18,000 | 13,073 800,000 “) 
Massachusetts...., Monument, Charlestown...... 18,000 6,206 150,000 } 
SPMD i snconicccenpnnosns First, Chillicothe.................. 21,000 | 22,036 150,000 
5 GEO ssvucboccsnstdess Ross County, Chillicothe.. ; mi 16,000 | 5,862 | 100,009 pe 
SS eee Commercial, Chicago.......... pltleiiain hncdiatbed 25,000" | 21,052" | 500,000 Is 
Se ecaieiiiaciumeiicisteei Hiret, CABCIAMALE ..:cccsescscscs cvscses dc dlocncksaineth | 411,000 | 117,475 | 1,200,000 | 
Ohio... Second, Cincinnati.... 30,000 | 7,909 200,000 oy 
SN Didchvescd os dcicades BP URIEG SMIOPIDWEEITD, Wb veciiccesacscxcnecpasconscseeceovese 39,676 j 17,756 260,000 1S 
Ea Firat, Cloveland.ia....:.....-ccsecse danieskanicwaens 38,000 | 15,000 | 800,000 li 
oS Second, Cleveland. 90,000 | 67,654 } 600,000 a) 
New York... Kirst, Cortland...., 12,500 17,759 | 125,000 2 
Indiana...... First, Danville............ 6 ; 12355 | 5,878 100,000 1S 
NH Diab. cuss SOUIOG NNN i ad dais Saanich ie apbekdaaoek 14,000 | 5,473 10),000 1 
Co ae National State, Des Moines................. acti! 20,000 8,985 100,000 2D 
Michigan... American, Detroit.............. 25,000 18,595 250,000 i 
Michigan............ Merchuuts’, East Saginaw ............. peliesined 10,000* 16,610* 200,000 2 
De meommedts.. 1 Bivet.  Toamiins gi teen sis ks cchvesbisens 40,000 | 14,357 800,000 -- 
New Jersey......... First, Elizabeth... 30,000 15,753 200,000 - 
Massachusetts.... National Bauk, Framingham. 214,000 13,771 200,000 18 
CRON Rises ch sacois Second, Franklin.................... 22,500 4,388 150,000 | 
Illinois....... Virst, Galesburg.... 18,000 24,000 150,000 28 
Hlinois..... Ee RE PS ee eee 12,000 15,000 100,000 Zi 
New York............ First, Hornellsville. 5,000 7,240 50,000 24 
Minsouri..ii.é:i.4. DAPOE, BCOD ORE OMOS ie. cessecdsSeececcoscverdcncecesl 2 500% | 4,860* 50,000 oy 
Pennsylvania.....; First, Indiana.............. pide wont shidesiet woven 24.000 | 22,866 = | 200,000 a 
Michigan............ First, Kalamazoo............... 10,000 | 11,159 | 100,000 “) 
Massachusetts..... National Bank, Lancaster ... H 20,000 25,967 | 200,000 “ 
Pennsylvania...... First, Minersville ............. . 10,000 | 8,723 | 100,000 nN 
DOW COP Ksscccecsccs) CROMmRCRE, BOW FORK occ: .cccassis sitedecossccsksece 36,000 | 76,869 | 300,000 os 
Massachusetts.... Mechanics’, Newburyport. Y 27,500 21.634 | 250,000 19 
Pennsylvania..... Montgomery, Norristown.. 48,000 21,403 | 400,000 ie 
RO cssdortscsicsediebes ANE, DTI os eckds cde cvvecstiscsns Gelathinstipiwnienees 10,000 4 16,000 100,000 -) 
Second. Peoria............. wali ibitbe stp Ae. 20,000 | 32,934 200,000 wb 
....| First, Provincetown.......... 20.000 | 18,085 | 200,000 ly 
assachusetts..... National Bank, Randolph 24,000 = | 94.440 | 200,000 =! 
Tudiana.............. ‘irst, Richmond............... ; 20.000 | : 200,000 a 
Illinois. First, Springfield............... . 48,000 9 | 200,000 oo 
| Ohio... Second, Toledo... 30,000 250,000 | 20 
Ohio... ccecsiveccl Wily BPOM cosves, 32,000 200,000 | «1 
I 5 dcsa ta lead SUI UNION .cnccshnsisssskcesscadicbacbidretecsnoebek ‘ 10,000 50,000 | 
ND atuntiniecs inetd | First, Washington.....,.....0c.0cccrsesseesssees 2,500 50,000 | 99 
cence i ti aia 2 4 m —— 














+ First earnings not reported. 
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INGERSOLL. It will be observed, Mr. 

that the banks mentioned in the table 
dare established not in any one locality, 
located in many of the States. Butthis 
nt, perhaps, should be ‘‘ discounted’’ to 


extent. when we remember it was made 
licers of the several banks. It is pos- 


it their profits were largely in excess 
amounts reported. Some bank officers 
ierfully ingenious, and possess the cun- 
when it is their 
This bas been found to be 
, all countries, notwithstanding the 
+ stringent laws imposing the severest 
upou bank officers for making false 

I could cite many cases, but I have 


time to spare. 


\ oO} covering up tact 


{oOo do SO. 


= aan tet 

rence to the Banker’s Magazine for 

the present year, it will be seen that 

ie Philadelphia national banks make 

profits upon their capital. 1 send 
Clerk's desk the list IL have prepared. 


Clerk read as follows: 


Net 


Capital. profits. 











ax $1,500,090 56 
ional a 1,000,000 53 
‘tional Bank... 1,000,000 58 
> National 
‘Bisse nevdiadawbchide $00,000 49 
bar k, Nort “ | 
sntaeai tein 509,000 199 
tional Bank...... 400,000 57 
ition National 
Fe aad a iaaanee 300,000 185,675 62 
j mu =©National 
BBN ac csusvaaceccmrenad yates 250,000 183,506 46 
ri} National 
200,000 207,186 83 
200,000 112,871 56 





200,000 426,432 | 213 


Mr. INGERSOLL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
think I have established the fact that the na- 
tional bank system is a powerful monopoly, 
expensive and burdensome to the people, and 
rather to be dreaded than fosterea; hence, I 
repeat that | am opposed to this bill because 
it proposes to extend this system. 
national banking system must be perpetuated, 
itshould be modified and improved. 


odious and dangerous to the American people, 
and its issues should be based upon United 


States bonds bearing a much less rate of inter- || 


est than the present bonds. In my judgment 
the rate of interest should not exceed three and 
sixty-five hundredths per cent., and the tax on 
the circulation of the bank should be removed, 
fora tax of thischaracter is always charged over 
to the people who use the money of the banks. 
If these features could be adopted, it would, in 
my judgment, be a great improvement on the 
present system. And the banks cannot plead 
“vested rights’’ as against any amendment to 
or modification of the national banking act, 
ior Congress wisely reserved to itself the right 
“at any time to amend, alter, or repeal’’ the 
national banking act, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the last section of the act. 

_ Again, I am opposed to this bill because it 
Goes not propose to increase the volume of 
the currency, and hence could not possibly be 


a relief if adopted, for the reason that it pro- | 


poses to retire and eancel the $45,000,000 


of three per cent. certificates now held by | 


the national banks as a reserve in place of 
245,000,000 greenbacks now in circulation, 
which they would be required to lock up as a 
reserve in case the three per cent. certificates 


should be withdrawn; and beyond this they | 


would be compelled to withdraw from the peo- 
ple $19,000,000 more of greenbacks as a 





But if the | 


It should || 
be made free, for the monopoly feature is alike || 
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adm 


Le UAC LUT". 


, 
Tne rsoll. 


onal bank-note circulation 
‘ And this is not all. 
The bill further requires the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to redeem and eancel $40,000,000 
creenbacks to make room for the $95,000,000 
of national bank notes. 
ment and see how the 
The bill auth ie increase of national 
bank notes to the amount of $95,000,000 and 
withdraws from circulation $104,000,000 of 
legal tenders, thus making a direct and positive 
contraction of the cireulation of $9,000,000. 
But we cannot The law requires 
that the national banks shall hold the same 
per cent. of reserve for deposi 


lation. 


reserve for the nati 


authorized by this bill. 


Now, let us stop a mo 
| 


ease stands at this point. 
l 
{ 


rize t 
migats t 


} 
stop here. 
i 





its as for ecireu- 
It is fair to assume tha 
will amount to double the cir 
ized. Now, for this 
you must allow $190, amount 
of deposits. Now allow fifteen per cent. of 
reserve on this $180,000,000, and you will 

$28,000,000 more of greenbacks with- 
drawn from cireulation. to be locked unin the 
vaults of the banks, making a grand total of 
$1382,500,000 of greenbacks to be virtually 
destroyed to make room for the $95,000,000 
of national bank notes authorized to be issued 
under this bill. 

If there was no other reason for opposing 
this bill than the fact that under its opera- 
tion it would retire from circulation more than 
one hundred and thirty million dollars of 
greenbacks, and of this sum cause to be burned 
nearly fitty million dollars, this would of itself 
constitute an insuperable objection to it. If 
cannot vote for any bill that proposes to take 


from the people the bes 





1 } ° 

the deposits 
culation author- 
additional $95,000,000 


100,000 as the 


} 
have 





and least expensive 
money that it was ever their good fortune 
to possess. I am satisfied that if this bill 
was submitted to a vote of the people nine 
tenths of them at least would vote against it. 
Hence, I assert that no Representative of the 
| people, who really has their best interest at 
| heart, should vote for this bill. 
I now ask the aitention of the House fora 
few minutes to the first substitute to this bill 
|| offered by myself. lt consists of but two pro- 
visions. The first proposes that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall issue $44,000,000 in 
| greenbacks to supply the place of the $44,000, - 
000 of greenbacks withdrawn from circulation 
and burned by Secretary McCulloch. The 
second provision provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall employ this additional 
issue in reducing the gold interest-bearing debt 
ofthe Government. ‘This bill, ifadopted, would 
contribute greatly to the relief of the people in 
two ways: first, by increasing the volume of 
the greenback currency; and second, by 
reducing the public debt about forty miilion 
| dollars, and thereby saviag to the people 
$2,400,000 of coin annually,-(this being the 
| annual interest on that amount of the debt;) 
| and in addition to this an annual reduction of 
| taxes to an equal amount would follow, and 
the lessening of taxes even to this amount 
| annually would be gratefully accepted by an 
already over-taxed people. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the 
attention of the House and of the country to 
the second substitute offered by myself to the 
pending bill, and in order that it may be the 
| better understood, I will send it to the Clerk’s 

desk to be read. 
| ‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress aasem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
| is hereby, authorized and directed to prepare imme- 
diately, and stamp with the seal of the Treasury 
Department, paper dollars of the denominations and 
to the amounts that may be required to supply the 
demand, which stamped and coined paper dollars he 
shall exchange with all applicants at par in open 
market for the present outstanding bonds, Treasury 
notes, and other securities of the United States, 
| national bank notes, and gold and silver bullion, at 
1] the actual market value, estimated in gold coin, of 
it such bonds, Treasury notes, and othersecurities, bank 


GLOBE. 53 


note 


,and gold andsilver bullion, and whichstamped 
paper dollars he shall exchange with all applicants 
at par for gold coin of the United States, and which 
stamped paperdollars shall, after issue and exchange 
as aforesaid beeome and be n legal tender at the par 


Value thereof in payment ot all public and private 





lues whatsoever: /’rovided, ho ev, Phat the holder 
of any outstanding bond on which the inter is 
tipalated to be paid in gold shall have the option 
to receive such inieresi in gold coinor in such paper 
money. And the bonds, Treasury notes, and other 
Inited State ’ t} iene T a . 

Lnited es be Tes, MLbIONAL DANK notes, ¢ 


and gold and silver bullion obtained by sueh ex 
change § 
its acc 


f the 


ball form a fund that shall be applied, with 
umulations, to the purchase and redemption 
present interest-bearing debt of the United 
States. The exchange, purchase, and redemption 
authorized and provided for in this section, shall be 
made and the market value aforesaid be ascertained 
and fixed under general regulations whieh the 8 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. And be a Surther enacted, That the Seere 
tary of the Treasury be,and heis hereby, authorized 
and directed to propare immediately registered and 

the denominations and to the 


eoupon bonds of 
amounts that may be required tosupplythedemand, 
shall bear interest at the rate of three 








which bonds 
| and sixty-five hundredths percent. per annum, pay 
} able half yearly on the Ist days of February and 
August of each year, which bonds heshall exchanye 
with all applicants at par for gold coin of the United 
| States, and which bonds he shall exchange with all 
| applicants in open market at par forall present out- 
; outstanding bonds, ‘Treasury notes, and other secur- 
ities of the United States, national bank notes, and 
gold and silver bullion, at the actual market value, 
estimated in gold coin of the United States, of such 
outstanding bonds, Treasury notes, and other secur- 
ities, bank notes, and gold and silver bullion. And 
the bonds, Treasury notes, and othersecurities of the 
United States, national bank notes, coin, and cold 
and silver bullion obtained by such exchange vil 
form part of the fund to be applied in the mauner 
hereinbefore provided. The exchange of bonds pro- 
vided in this section shall be made and the market 
value aforesaid be ascertained and fixed under gen- 
eral regulations which the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall preseribe. 
Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That the stamped 
paper money and bonds authorized by this act shall 
| always be exchangeable for each other at their par 
ue with the accrued interest on the bonds by the 
l!'reasurer, Assistant Treasurer, and designated de- 
positaries of the United States under generai regula- 
| tions which the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
| seribe, 
| Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That registered 
}} bonds hereinbefore provided may be deposited with 
'| the Treasurer or other officer of the United States 
| for the purposes authorized by existing laws, and at 
| any time before the expiration of one year from the 
|| passage of this act the owner orowners of bonds or 
securities now so deposited and held may withdraw 
| and receive possession of the same upon depositing 
| in lieuthereof with such officer or officers, registered 
|| bonds provided by this act equal in amount to the 
| bonds or securities so to be withdrawn; and at the 
end ofthe period aforesaid, the owner or owners of 
| any bonds or securities other than the registered 
|| bonds hereinbetore provided, who shall not have 
| withdrawn the same according to law, shall be held 
|| and deemed to have authorized the Treasurer or 
| other officer holding such bonds and securities to 
| exchange the same with the Secretary of the Treas 
| ury for registered bonds in the manner provided by 
| this act, and such officers shall make the exchange 
accordingly. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the bonds, 
and the interest thereon, issued under the provisions 
|! of this act shall be exempt from the payment of all 
tuxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
|| taxation in any form by or under State, municipal 
|| or local authority. 


| Mr. INGERSOLL. 












It will have been ob- 
|| served that this bill proposes to place our 
|| monetary system on a new and what appears 
|| to me to be a philosophic basis. It proposes 
|| that the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 
|| legal-tender paper dollars to an amount equal 
|| to the demands of our people, which paper 
|| dollars shall be a legal tender for all purposes 
| except in cases where payment in coin has 
| been specially stipulated, and in such cases 
| the holder of any such indebtedness shall have 
| the option to receive payment in coin or in 
tho paper dollars to be issued under this 
| 


act. And further, this legal-tender paper 
money the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
| exchange with all applicants at par for any of 


States, whether interest-bearing or not, and for 
ational bank notes, gold and silver bullion at 
| the market value thereof, estimated in gold 
| coin, of such indebtedness, bank notes, gold 
| and silver bullion, and at par for gold and 

silver coin of the United States, which would 


D 
t] 
c 














a APPEN 


esult in the repid extinguishment of the pres- 
the United States debt. 

I} | further provides that the Secretary 
lreasury shall forthwith prepare regis- 
bonds or consols of such 

ations and to an amount that may be 
d to 1 
tatthe rate of three and sixty-five hun- 
redths per cent. per annum, payable semi- 


red ana coupon 


i 


nnually: which bonds shall be exchangeable || 


any of the outstanding indebtedness of the 
(Tnited States at the market value in gold coin, 
hether in bonds, three per cent. certificates, 
l'reasury notes, or national bank notes, and 


o for gold and And it further 


‘ ilver coin. 


supply the demand, and bearing | 


pt i that the money and bonds authorized 
his act shall always be exchangeable for 
ott t thelr pur value, with the accrued 
nierest, bythe Treasurer, Assistant Treasurers, 
d by designated de positories of the United 
ut And section four provides that the | 
registered bouds authorized by this bill may 
exchanged for deposit, for bonds now held 
by tl l're urer, under existing laws. within 
one year; and if not exchanged within one 
ear the Treasurer is authorized to make such 
exchange for all bonds not previously with: | 


drawn. And the fifth section provides that 
the bonds and the interest thereon issued under 
this act shall be exempt from tax either by 
the United States or any State or local author- 
ity; tne 
three and sixty-five hundredths per cent. per 
annum, that without this express exemption 
the bonds would not be taken. 

Prot Mr. Speaker, it will appear that 
the two great features of this bill are: first, 
that the amount of circulating medium in cir- 
culation will deperd entirely upon the demand, 
the supply always being equal to the demand. 
(his involves the self adjusting principle, or the 
recognition in monetary affairs of the law of 
supply and demand, and would guaranty a 
condition of industrial and commercial pros- 
perity to the people hitherto unknown, and 
would prevent « recurrence of those financial 
and monetary panics which have 
prostrated our country in former 
‘The second feature involves that other 
great principle of interchangeability or con- 
vertibility of currency into bonds or of bonds 
into currency at the option of the holder. The 
application of this principle would regulate the 
amount of money in circulation in exactaccord- 
ance with the legitimate demands of the busi- 
ness wants of the country. 
| cannot better express the principles in- 
lvedin this system than by reading an extract 
from the New York Mercantile Journal, edited 
by Mr. Wallace P. Groom. I will read it: 


a 
n this, 


revulsions 
} 
eursed and 


years. 


Vv" 


. *' In the interchangeability (at the option of the 
holder) of national paper money with Government 
bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest there is asubtle 
principlethat will regulate the movements of finance 
and commeree as accurately as the motion of the 
ieam-engine is regulated by its ‘governor,’ ”’ 

This extract, or, more properly speaking, 
this financial axiom, ought to be committed 
© memory by every man in this country, and 
if it were | do not believe it would be long till 
the greet principle contained therein would be 
upplied to our monetary system. 

fhese are the fundamental principles con- 
tained in my substitute, and if this bill shall 
hecome law the benefits resulting to our entire 
country can hardly be overestimated. Of the 
evils of our present system which could be 
eradicated, and of the blessings conferred by 
the adoption of this system, | have not time 
to speak as fully as L desire. They must be 

to all, if they will but consider and 
reflect without prejudice upon the two systems. 
ihe new system will make money cheap and 
reliable. ‘This is the great desideratum. With 
money dear we retrograde; with money cheap, 
we advanee. No protective tariff can protect 
our industries against the baleful effects of dear 


apparent 


rate of interest being so low, only | 

















| over our people, where money is dear. 


|| relieve the people; hence | 
| more money and less tariff a new era of pros- 
| perity would dawn upon us, 
| of this bill into operation, and then labor will 
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money. By dear money | mean money that 
commands a high rate of interest, and money 


| that demands above five per cent. interest is dear 


money. In Europe the general interest rate 
for money is low; or, in other words, money in 
Kurope is cheap; hence the great advantage in 
manufacturing that the people of Europe have 
What 
we want is more money to relieve the people 
as well as the manufacturers, and less tariil to 
assert that with 


Put the provisions 


be in active demand over the entire length and 


| breadth of the Republic, and at fair and satis- 


factory wages. Aid enterprises that are now 
languishing and unprofitable would revive and 
yield a fair profit; new enterprises would be 
inaugurated, and our products and our wealth 
would soon be doubled. The weight of taxa- 
tion would be searcely felt, and we then could 
pay our taxes out of our profits ; now we are 
compelled to pay them out of our capital; 
hence we hear continually bitter complaints. 
This would not be so under this new system. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, ! must leave this subject 
for the present, and submit it to you, the Repre- 
sentatives of the people; and in doing so I 
appeal to you to vote for this substitute, as being 
in the interest of the masses of the people who 
sent you here. In voting for this bill you vote 
for cheap money, which is essential to the 


|| prosperity of our country; you vote that labor 


shall be in demand, and that the laborer shall be 
better paid; you vote that the mechanic and 
the farmer shall obtain remunerative prices for 
the products of their labor; you vote for lessen- 
ing the burdens of taxation ; you vote for mak- 
ing the payment of the public debt a matter of 


| speedy and easy accomplishment ; and, finally, 


you vote that the people shall be prosperous, 
contented, and happy, and that the Republic 
shall maintain its faith and honor, and that it 
shall ever be the best, freest, and grandest Gov- | 
ernment on the earth; and when you return to 
your respective constituencies | imagine that 
you will receive their grateful thanks, accom- 
panied with the words, ** Well done, good and 
faithful servants !”’ 


Naturalization. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOS. F. BAYARD, 
OF DELAWARE, 
Ix tHe Senate or tue Unitep Srares, 
June 25, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(IL. R. No. 2201) to amend the naturalization laws, 
and to punish crimes against the same— 

Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Presipent: It is not very important, 
perhaps, whether the remarks I propose to | 
make on this bill are made before the question 
is taken on the substitution of these five sec- 
tions or after. I can only say that no five see- 
tions of any bill were ever before the Congress 
of the United States that would not be an im- 
provement upon the bill reported here by the 
honorable Senator from New York. Noamend- 
ment could make the first five sections of that 
bill worse; it might make them better. There- 
fore, as a choice between two evils, I shall | 
hope the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri will be adopted. 

This bill, reported to the Senate on the 18th 
of June, 1870, is proposed now to beacted upon 
on the 25th, at the close of a session which has 
been distinguished by the multiplicity of im- 
portant measures that have been pressed upon 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. CONKLING., If the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, I beg to inform him that 


GLOBE. 


' from that blast of the party trumpet that 


| to address myself to a subject so grave 





f _ 
[June 25 


4ist Cona....2p SEss 


not as a substitute for the present Hous h 
but reported in a separate bill precisely a¢ ;,: 
now, with the exception of one brief section 

Mr. BAYARD. Then we have this othery.., 
long period of consideration in the Senate of 
thirty days more, in which it is supposed ¢) : 
measure first saw light, to reverse those ‘woes 
respecting the admission of aliens to the yj vite 
of citizenship in this country, under which yw. 
have lived almost from the foundation of ¢ 
Government. 

‘rom the intimations, however, of the hon. 
orable Senator who intreduced this bill, and 





ir 
if 


through this Chamber this morning, in whice 
he called on his coadjutors in this body to stay } 
by him and pass this bill, [ take it for granted 
that no time for discussion is to be allowed 
beyond that which we can take and make oy: 
of to-day, whether with or without the prep- 
aration which at least I for one should ); 


Ae 


aud 


important as this. 

The Senator spoke with full knowledge oj 
the great numerical strength of his party iy 
this body. He could not overrate it, for 


its 


| power we have felt, and shall feel again, no 


doubt, whenever the eall of party is made. Laws 
may sometimes be repealed as well as made a: 
the right time, but all that can be done now 
with the very imperfect opportunity I have had 
to examine this measure, never actually hay- 
ing read this substitute proposed for the House 
bill (for which this substitute is offered by the 
committee) until this morning, and even in 
that time my duties upon a very important 
committee of this body, the Committee on [i- 
nance, whose measures have been discussed 
here and discussed in committee so constantly 
for the last three weeks, have left me very little 
time to treat this subject as I feel it deserves, 

The bill seems to affect a reform in our elee- 
tions. It professes, touse the language of the 
honorable Senator who introduced it, to put its 
heel upon fraud at popular elections. Now, 
sir, of the fraud that attends elections I know 


| but little. The community in which L was born 


and have lived knows little or nothing of such 
frauds as are suggested to be cured by the 
measure now before us. J can remember very 
well, in the fall of 1861, when I found myself, 
in search of health, in the city of Albany, find- 
ing there a number of tie paper called the 
Albany Evening Journal, in which the causes 
of the war then existing in our country were 
stated to have originated in the want of some 
$50,000 to the corruption fund of the party to 
which that paper was attached, and which, as 
the editor said, if he could have had control 
of, in addition to the sum under his command, 
the election in the State of Pennsylvania would 
have resulted differently, and that by the elec: 


| tion of General Frémort and the defeat of Mr. 


Buchanan in 1856 this war would have been 
prevented. It occurred to me then that when 
the institutions of our country should stand on 
nothing better than the question of raising 
more or less of money for the purpose of influ: 


encing the votes of our citizens at elections it 


was almost time for a war to come ; it was one 
of those conditions of confessed corruption 
when society needed the purification, bitter 
though it might be, that war certainly accom: 
plishes. 
I had known nothing of the use of moneys in 


'| elections; to this day [ know nothing of the 


use of moneys in elections ; for I say here, and 
I say it for the party with which I act and with 
which the large body of naturalized citizens 0! 
the little State in which I live act, that to this 
hour | never knew the use of money to contro! 


. - L 
votes in our behalf there, nor a man who toox 


the measure was reported on the 26th of May, |! 


his place as a Democrat by the use of money 
either in this Chamber or in the House of Kep- 
resentatives. 

I do know this, however; that people who are 
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SEss ‘ONG Sr Naturalization—Mr. B / Q 
=. {Ist ConG....2D SESS. Naturalization—Mr. Bayard, SENATE 
‘yes . affected by this law must be of a very low In section two of this bill we find require- || it has been filed for some time, and before 
= le m rally and intellectually ; they must be || ments which are utterly impraeticable. It pro- || has been considered by the commissioner, | 
Seer . Clu “ ° ° « ‘ . . 
a m, ple who can have but little comprehension || vides: may, at his own pleasure, or for what he m 
sans a “J the duties that cevolve Upon a citizen of this || That any alien intending to apply for naturaliza- | deem resonable eause, which may be his « 
, nN niry exercising the right of a oe 1 conan all, at hone one month before such applicati n convenience, or it may be his dislike for t 
Sed ¢ — | > ause , e file vith he elerk he s ‘ 
Oth nehise; and I als ;o know that in th » party || file or cause to be filed with the clerk of the said | party applicant, or] his oppositic oli 
OSe law aN ] s hi 7 = respective courts, or wilu the said commissioner to ae at ' i oF 
aia ; m whic h the de nan ¢ for this law origi nates whom such application is to be made, a notice that of the party, cause the applic e1 
hi 3 ha use of money has been most prominent and || ~ intends ot yap] hich notice shall he verified only one trip, but two more trip ion, 
iC f . i; F | e 10 ‘ and shail state the ya aces ; ry ct 
aw ost profligate. Witness, if you please, sir, || 0%! th oath ¢ 1 alien, and shail state the timeat || very greatexpense. Why. sir. there are poi 
bat nn ; : 1) ; 5; 1 which such application.is to be made, the name ot ; or r an : 
at {fu id boastfully raised in lg SOS, raised by a or tov nor place wit iin the State or Territory, or in the State of Oregon, tor instane 1 State 
the | yin New York which vaunts itself so much || within the District of C umbia, in which such appli- || vastterritory, which I s suppose are distant fro 
e n “. om . . 5 5 l eatic » bem . also where as z. . _s : : 
Aisne? the friend of the purity of elections, into || C@tion is inton:od to be made, also where the appli- |) four hundred to five ht mie d miles from Por 
ill, and he 1 2 ; cant has res i tor the year previous to such appli- : re _ oUt at 
ee yhich one gentleman, making, | am happy to |! cation, his resi lence at the time, with the street and |} land, where, by law, the United States cour 
at al . y : ear 3 - (j : le = A noe raete |] ° } 
his vault from the Democratic party into || ninuber, (in case he resides in a plac having streets || are holden. A man then may be require 
nh Which ’ 1: s* +} : nd houses numbers andname he keeper 1 . a ' 
vastCD blican camp, carried with him hig || 22™edand houses numbered,)andnameofthekeeper || under the caprice of this commissioner, to 
to stand ; ac } , | of the house in which he lives, the name, age, occu- ; . a ene 
sia ; psel on of $20,000 in eash to Pike ss 4 pation, and nati lity of the applicant, together || make three trips, Which would incinde 
Sa 1 What was that fund of $500,000 for? || with a description of the person of the app ile nt, |} actual travel of nine or twelve hundred, « 
allows : | including age. heicl econ ‘xion olor of hair 
. - What lid this U nion LL eagi ie of New x ork, these sakes ane ee ; aes eae — nest Pl pone even three thousand miles b ‘fore even th 
lake ont 7 a SOLO ieyes, an muy OLNCr GAislINZuUulshiIng Luce; ane = ‘ . 
1e as , stituted guardians of the purity of our || the said notice shall also contain the name and dis- |} notice can be indossed by the commi ro 
ld lit, ctive system, mean by asking for this || trict of the commissi , the title of the court or || clerk, 
uid like sap ee Mr a Beas ae : the clerk with whom he “dor made | Lis declaration ; P 
= 500.0002 For what purpose was it designed, || (F% Cerne With whom ae ateot the deelavation ) a anh Seid elec ciihaa Be a a 
ave and 7 : : 9 Wh) : ntention, wilh toe Gat t to At aration, 
, nd how was it to be used? What was the || N ; , le] That tl ih caiasilie tet Siete ee 
re tenicaisnaa® Wh ia Now, sir, what requirements are made here? || . 428° the said courts or commissioner, In aAdjudi 
Se Was it to purify elections? No, sir; nin Sei Data — I do not know but || i2& Whether the said alien shall be adinitted t 
a t money was to operate upon the base, upon jf +87 Ste tuipracticaute. go not know but || zenship, shall require the oath of the applicant 
party in the low nd upon the profligate, the very peo- that it has been the fortune of ge tle men here || be has resided four years and six wonths in th 
five 34 t \Wy «lt 1 } } l . States ar withiy am & ta . Vaperis 
oI | ty eae Rae Da aE” on tine oR e rsons SsCrit nited States, and within the Sta or ‘Territ 
; a and the peop! Rida te whom your law here || have _s hk the personal description || where such application is made at least one ye 
| \ddressed and whom it is intended to affect. || of individuals apy lying for passports. I have next prior thereto, and shall also require thereto 
ie Sir, this new law respecting the naturaliza- |) read the description of some of the most intel- || testimony of at least one other wituess who ki 
‘ heer: 4 a : te: ° ae ] sairaial | the sai 1ets who is acitizen; an ) 
— | of foreigners is int cadnd tasets test ligent and respectable men in this country who ——, a nat See ae 
ne 1 y . ' x a . 2 ] . mM @ >} "Aa 7 ‘ < - 9 ” C4 eee Ai ioi abal nti se i» on 
sve hod prevent their bee oming citizens. I shall dis- had provide d_ the : ms ver with _paeepers on re ceived, xcept th rer i. or acertified 
oe ‘s : ss it presently in detail; and it will be found || 018 abroad, and the descriptions in those || record of such d tion. 
Ho that it 1s but an outcropping of that ancient were eo ot seLVE Sa an rent hen it geben, se prenminari pr 
us . . rlartle ta ‘ “ty Y “ay vs) } . } t - 
1] spirit which did not intend that any man should || Clerk in the State Department, have been so |) fo, by the second section are to be matt 
d by th ; ; st ahaalatale ahened that na wonl ave recoo- ‘ ‘ : ' : 
ween 7 sercise the elective franchise in this country |) 2)! eh ty a0 urd tha noone would hi ve recs record. God knows there have been en 
ven in 7 , on a hikwnrat that ried se Se OR in ioe : ee . : 
, except his vote was cast in the interests of the nized the bearer of tha passport in the de cry formalities attending them; enougu p 
Ort: ve wicve : * an si - widen a sas ; q ) 
a ti arty from whom this measure has originated, |; UO given of im ; and he re itis made a key |) ments from day tod iy, at the discretion of th 
" e elective franchise in this cour itry, as [ of description, as you will find in subsequent commissioner: but finally, by the rea tirement 
iscussed ee a) } @ stiange “this ] 7 atift here cl , . . . . ~ . , 
an ie said, has been sought t » be degr: ided by ections of is bill, so that if there rould be | of this act. they have become a record, and a 
nStantiy . > . t 2 cre a } . . . } 
- oa theuseof money. Low much more is it sought a failure on the partof the judge admitting the || record in a court of competent jurisdiction. 
Ty iiltie . . : ‘ is : . 2 , : . . 4 ° ‘ 
oa to be degraded by placing it in the hands of an applicant to recognize this ge neral de scription, Now, what do we find immediately 
serves , a ." . 7 > f tha a a “2 shal ata j . -_ . ° 
pig erior race utterly unfit, not only unfitto-day, || given of the applicant s aa on it shall be 3 that? After this thing has passed iuto 
eiec- : . . - - rhy . " = to an , 
f th it unfitted by nature permanently ever to reason way his no tice shall be reject d and reeord **any person shall be at liberty to 
at lerstand its duties and responsibilities? his application 5 » for naage. : duce evidence to show cause adversely to 
Ne S But who are those chiefly seeking to become Why, sir, there is the means, and there was, application.’? What does that mean? Jt m 
[ | = turalized citizens of this country? Sir, they || 12 ™y Opinion, intended to be the means to || that, contrary to every received principle | 
kno . ue oe . = “eo ler fr iret ft lect ha , le > thie ma- eS ‘ - 
a hAr arethbe poor and the e oppre ssed of other nations, || re nde! from first re the whole of ae aaa evide nee, j 1 are i i1D¢ y to ¢ 11 
as Dorn =e , : Fh oe earwe reliminary eK: ot ’ , an ? ‘ 
a i Menin affluence abroad, men in comfortabroad, || chinery of preliminary examination nul ae averments of a record; and you may do t 
be the men who have never folt the mailed hand of void, at the eee ~e capri¢ ey rs ey ae by parol testimony I know | never ould 
»y the Si ainertiee ‘hth A fe tha offi- ’ ; : 
. lespotic power, stay where they are happy and corrupt exercise of the discretion of the offi re gentleman who introduced 
yer very : | 


Seti hate rights are not infringed: but this || cers by whom this man ahaa be admitted. | 


mysell, y : ‘ 
in el country has been the asylum of the oppressed 
. ut ¢ © s 


led of all climes; it is here that men have come 


, ; bill make such a proposition in a court of 
would leave it to the decision of any Senator |! tioe. 4 record imports absolute verity: m 


to say how perfectly absurd it is to suppos¢ be urged against a record; and y 


ing can 





eunees for civil and religious liberty. It was upon the | ths 7m individua ais of a gate ae cia de serie the ond hare having forced these peo} le to compl) 
aeene ck of that tree that the institutions of our | selves mora cstee eee vt 8 7 i. ee with all these impracticable and multiplied 
| in country were ingrafted; it was planted and || quen eee i may be alter the lapse || conditions: precedent, and made it a matt 

aete tn fostered by men who came here for civil and || of many years. é er" it record, you then permit parol testimony to 
a sae religious liberty ; who came here that: they || The twenty-ninth aud thirtieth lines of that |} come in to contradict it. Tn the twenty-four 
control might exercise their natural rights unaffected || same section require the notice be kept and || and twenty-fifth lines of the sa ection 





nmand. by the influences of corruption or of power. filed, subject to public inspection, and to give || is provided that after all that these case 
ek What is the usual condition of such men? || notice thereof, and allow copies to be taken || open to a contest by “any person who sha 
he elec luey are poor in this world’s goods; they wherever required. be leaving or this open || file with the commissioner ore erk an aliidayvi 
of Mr. i tend rather to live upon crusts than to live for public eer ol itself puts this descrip- i} that he believes such intended appli tic n 
1 been under oppression ; and it is to the poverty of |; Won somewhat in danger, puts it in the power |! fraudulent, and that he intends to contest the 
hen rw lass the it this law becomes a barrier ¢ gainst || of men to have alterations made of it. Italso |} same, such affidavit shall be attached to th 
ae their participation in the rights of citizenship || no doubt contains within itself a possibility of || notice of application to which it relates ; én ! 
dajaben whiel the very genius of our country was || use for the prevention of fr aud and for insist- |) the commissioner or clerk of court shall ma 
sf influ- intended to secure, and which the sentiment || ing upon the ide ntification, of the party ; but || a list of such contested cases, and a day ¢ 
tions it of our couutry has always held forth to them || it is unusual ; it is see it 1s unneces- || days shall be fixed for the hearing thereot, 
aa doe asana ena age to be derived easily and cheaply |) Sary. It is declared further, that— giving at least two days’ public notice in cour 
ruption whenever they show themselves inclined to || ‘ Any applic ation having been duly made after || of such hearing; and no cases so ¢ mntested, 
Te Peres fling mouce a aforesaid, may. be toricp publicly || and placed upon the list as aforesaid, shall 
secon: Lenn sir, that a laws 50 prevpees: in its opera- || able ree day certain, publicly announced, || heard by the court or commissioner, exce; 
tions as this, so far-reaching, should have been || and indorsed by the commissicner or clerk on the || upon the days so fixed, except that upon sucli 
neys in discussed before the cour atry at large; men |} — days,’’ after the man has come forward 
of the should know its provisions; they should have | This leads me to the consideration of a mat- || prove his application, ‘the hearing of any o: 


been carefully canvassed. They so not been ; the courts in- || all such eases may be publicly postpone d toa 


1 r that I at first omitted, tha 
re, and ter that I at first omitted, t , 


ad with and yet, so far as the debates in this Chamber | vested with the sole power of granting these | day or di “J 3 cotta n for reason: able cause. 
canta may reach the public ear, so far, I trust, a proper || certificates are the courts of the United States. || Here mak@this comment, yt hat while all 
to this understan ding of the monstrous provisions of || The places for holding these courts are estab- || this a yis to be exacted from the party offer 
control this bill may reach the people. So far as the lished by statute. In the whole of the State | ing to vote, while punishme nts 5 and penal 
‘0 took House bill attempts to throw guards around |) in which I live there is but one place where |) await any infraction of any of the provision 
ote the purity of the exercise of the elective fran- || the courts of the United States can be held. || of the law on his part, you here perm 
f Rep- c » by those who have been naturalized I || You require, even there, n rt only the original person, no matter from what motive, to ma 

1 shall go hand in hand with any gentleman in || visit to this court where this clerk is to be || an affidavit of his belief of fraudulent 
vho are imposing all reasonable guards which experi- || found, and this description is to be filed, with |; and your law has npeny ded no punishmer 


nee has shown to be necessary. | all these voluminous requirements, but after || ever for n raking such affidavit falsely. It 
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in this matter of naturalization; but I submit 
that tis isan uliersy unnecessary an 1 unrea- 


iraud where none 


fhese cerluhcates 


sovable attempt to detect 


whatever may veintended, 





are to be printed under the directions of the 
Secretary of 5 and the Attorney General, 
‘on paper so vflactured and siamped as to 
guard against frauds and counterfeit.”’  **And 
an account of the number of blank certilicates 
thus issued, and to whom and when, shali be 
kept in the Department of State.’’ Further- 
more, ‘'the judge of the district. court shall 
have the care and custody and keep an account 
ofthe certilicates for his district, which account 
shall be open to inspection, and shall issue to 
the commissioner of his district, if any, such 


f blank certilicates 
that he will requi 


number as he may certify 

! receive from 
the im r the names of th . ons to 
wl hom certificates have been i ether 
fy scitr 


wit! he records of proceedi: 





ire, anGd sha! 


cou SiVha 


ers 








} 

; 

ued, tog 
1 

igs thereon, Bef 


ad 


ore 


make to further 


ven ‘ot 
tue Salad judge sali him “uny 


issue ot certihbcates 


Here you have provided with such extreme 
care lor the creation of these peculiar certili- 


cates that you have reached one necessary 
practical result, that if these certificates shail 
by any means pass into hands not intended for 
them they will of themselves express a verity 
which will enable fraud the better to be perpe- 
trated. It is an over-care which no wise man 
would adopt. It has some similarity to that 
i i of men who choose to adopt great pecu- 

of What is the result? ‘That 
signature, entially individual, so full 


: eA 
lient irities, Will | found 


csp vonature, 


SU @S 
to 


i Ulli ve 


INAL GLOBE. 





most eas 


























snown that it is no! nb the ny 
signi ature, it is in the ONSCIOUS \ \ 
man’s natural handwri yr that 
cifficulty ot the counter iter exists ? zet 
| here. Y< » would crent Cli Ot p ' 
peculiar in th in) elves that bl. aE They 
| be, they should be tolen fron { 
| cust dian, they will themss es mt 
{| that shall the better enable frauus t 
mitted. 
Nay, further. Here is this mac 
| having a certain number of the eerti 
issued, and a judge is to have no me ! 
he shall have accounted for thosk 
him. What is the result Chat ps 
hundred men entitled to naturalizati 
Lo iad holds his courtina 
Ol the Wi ich they live, ar j t 
| the find that because the 
of et formerly transmitted t 
veen bisiaid, or by the fraud o 
or somebody else, he is unable to gis 
certilicates. They caunot be i ied 
upon any other pay er; it must hav 
liar wate ia rk 0 of the Departmen \'} 
those men w! hed ened ot <a t 
even thi aw h all its interfering ma . 
pre esses to give them, for the simpl 
ihat the judge | not been furn 
| proper number of certificates; or, hay 
so furnished, he bas lost them and 
provide them. It ts an outrage to subj: 
ida ion to citizenship to such conting 
Phis is but another commentary ont 
ier of this measure and t to « 
rass, restrict, and prevet as } 
wh lj ti fh yhaa be comlug ‘ et 
otates, 
Phen nes ih secthi t S&S) ah pr \ 
Lilie Urve! | ce CerulCales L iia Pa 
wWh51¢ ile ei issu l petweeh i 
a ly, VO, aN the tim this bil bay i 
; law, which have be hi issu | 1h pt 
ince with the laws of the land as they 
according to which the citizen hold t 
| them has performed every requirem« 
| your la WV de ni unde d > who has expat a ’ 
| self under th » provisions of your couti id 
| you would give him that domicile in y« 
| for which he had forsaken his native | i 
‘bat certificate, which, under the laws of ae 
| land, is conclusive evidence every wh: : 
| right to enjoy every privilege of 2 cili 
| the United States, is by this fill abr 
| the obligation of the contract lnpaired, 
| something never before contemplat 
| quired to be done in order that a eertil 
1| perfect ly legal and elficient at the tim 
| issued is suddenly rendered imperiect a 
|; useless in his hands. 
| Now, sir, I do not know what that mys 
| ous date of the 4th of July, 1868, means. 1 
not know what occurred on that day o 
{| that date was fixed for this porer mn 
\| only this signification to my mind: t 
|| has been drawn to answer some pol ical 
Hi partisan end which cannot and ought 
\| find expression in the general laws of a cou 
\| try like this. 
| This is professed to ». be a general mea 
naturalization. Why, then, are a class « 
ple, nie in number, duly admitted 
: 5 tween certain dates, and ¢ Hh 
only, shale d out and "en eir rights of f citiz 
at one blow struc hk ¢ lown at nd hew eond 
imposed upon them contrary to the long 
lished laws under which they becume : ; 
entitled to the rights of citizenship as y« 
Sir, this is a retrospective proceed! 
utterly uncalled for and indeten 
any certificates were obtamed frau . 
either before or since the 4th of July, a 
they are equally aud absolutely void 


which is 


eX1s tence, 


founded in fraud never can have 
retrospective meusul 


But this 





APPEN 





C i] Cong....2D SES 
is . 


gally vested rights, and I 
ery much the constitutionality of a law 
‘oacts and imposes new conditions not 

the time the party became : 
‘honorable friend from Maryland, 


ito impair ie 
otroac 
pret 


ce at 


’ 





Se: +, VICKERS, J who addressed the Senate upon 
¥ ] ct. made a commentary wh ich to me 
<ceeding r forcible and entirely conclusive. 
noke of its effect upon men taking property 
zens under laws then existing and makin f 

racts. The title to that property would be 
cred by the proposition of this bill that 
zenship eonld be made ir nperfec t by subse- 

a ntlegislation. The pr oposition, Cas mind, 
nstrous. There should be j justification at 
for a law whieh pretends to have a 


i am satisfied that there 

ral nor constitutional justification 

this feature of 
’ 


» effect ; but 
fr mo 
the bill. 

this doctrine all rights of citizen 

erred under our naturalization laws since 

liest period of our Government can be 

d. You can as well impose any new, 

i by s, and impracti tions 


nalurall CG CiliZe hine 


! 
‘ 





table condi upon 


that tenth: 


isfranchished at t 


nh, 50 
Wha ‘oOmilge 
iail Ve Ul ne Combs 


Osition is 











‘DIX TO THE 


ship | 


rath Such a proy on worthy only of a Union 
] ‘a Know-Nothing lodge 

even when a man shall present him- 

a certificate of naturalization issued 
+ ce the 4th of July, 1868, a ce rtificate under || 
: which he voted in that year, under which he | 

aiid held and exercis ed his righ ts of citizenship 

question aud in accordance with law, 

ia ust submit to a new examination, and 

Sa rt must be satisfied on examination 

* person presenting the certificate, or 

, ther evidence, that the same is genuine 

thas been obtained without fraud. When 

, man appears in court with a certificate of 

ivalization under the seal of a court of 

npetent jurisdiction, and presents it, the 

‘this laud declare that to be conclu- 

vidence of the facts contained therein. 

yw, another court—not the one that issued 

se t one where he is known, not the court 

4 hich uaturaily would have both the record 

lthe evidence by which bis naturalization 

a 1h] leted and persc ynal evidence on the 

ve | part of the me gistral ie of the identity of the 

ea ies ii, but some other court, in some distant 

Siate to w hich this citizen may have removed, 

1 vestigate the case. Le m: Ly have gone 

roe m the ‘State of Delaware to the Pacific coast, 

ired, lug with him a certilicate of his citizenship, 

} yn, duly granted to him by a 

tif irt of ¢ mpetent jurisdiction, since the 4th 


1e it ¥ {July two Sanne eae there, faraway from 
from his 


fect a us Iriends, away witnesses, without 
inean substantiating this fact other than 
niys : production of the certificate itself and his 


: out man is to be deprived of the 
y ory shits © citiz zenship which he acquired under 
fae Constitution and laws, because, forsooth, 


ias not satisfied a court which coe noth- 


h, that 


r ier which he has lived as a citizen for more 
a "0 years; and not a court, perhaps, but 
petty commissioner, to whom the exain- 


n may poe been delegated. 


3 sume section contains other provisions 
las | lie same effect, which amount to this: that 
irt in the United States shall sit in judg 
‘upon the act of any other court of equally 


t 








yd nt jurisdiction, and completely annul 
Q s pleasure and discretion the judgment of 


zation which was passed by the first 
h had full legal cognizance of the 
lhe Constitution of the United States, 


four, section one, declares— 


‘ Whig 


it full faith and eredit shall be given in each 


\. i to e pt iblie acts, records ° and judici lal pro- 
. iugs of every other State. : 

ive , Can that which is a saa act and the re- 

mbsul q Cord of a judicial proceeding of one State court 


him of the genuineness of the certificate | 





CONGRESS 


Natu irraliz 


Bayard. 


under this iaw be inquired into and utterly 
invalidated by the « irt of another State? | 
it nota plain violation of this section of th 


Lto allow the ji idges of any 


Constitution for 
in any Stat 


Vol 
the 4 
mma) 


rit 
put 


court in 


10h to ¢ 


C} ‘ 
iClieel a 


into and nullify the 
made by 


cts deliberately 


courts ha y competent jurisa 





since the 4th ot July, 1568? Such isthe result 
of this section 
TI aa swt 
ihe whoie ft ry SiXtn secilon | 
ingeuLloOusly a tap r invalia i All Cel 
tificates and records ot iralization which 
} e? } > + 4 
have been made in the last two year At line 
Loirty it 18 provided 
ica ued since July 4, 1 and 
i L ! 1 no lave 
I i pi 1,”’ as afore- 
{ I ry a ) 3 lity when 
‘ ( } r ¢ ‘ 
ii { elect . Ol ther 
th l eel bal ite in y be 
i ] by t cNamMibation ot 
rid } e, orb er cvi- 
a (Mm sala c titieate na 
i ist 3 tor tive years prior 
riiheat r tual Lue Saine Was 
} : f 
‘ ¥V, OF 1 UnLCTI ° 
iil be rejyee i 
H } ' weY ait { svt 
Lere n ont e pow iven to ¢ rts 
in diff ( otat to examine Int » the ‘ s of 
each othe: t rd them that ful 
Se A nial Lahm ; ve PECTTY 
MAILH ANC ¢ if Will Li Lution?Y l ; 
but you proj ea » | »it to @ parcel of 
cas 1 t y ) } ¢ ‘ ’ 
partisan e.echion ¢ ( hn tne heat of at Ie 
vass to pass upon questions of this kind which 
’ ’ . , ¢ = ) ¥ ‘ acs ‘ . 
shall entirely destroy the effect of constitutional 
cae 1] ; ee : 
provisions and iaws long estabished and rec 
ognized, andwhich, ing ifaith tothe eitizens, 
you should now see art 
Sir, 1b would take 1 


ibarrassments 
discredit intended 
proceedings for th 
since the 4th day 
well, and could, 
and justifial 


nly be dot e, 








that all naturalization 
of July, 1868, throughout 
absolutely null and void j would hav 
been a more honest, and, in my opinion, an 
equally legal and const tional pt ision as 
the one which this bill now contain 

The eighth section gives to a district attor 
ney the power to suimmon any man at his 
pleasure to come forward and prove the valid- 
ity of any certificate of naturalzation which 
may be attacked or impugned by any person 


d that 
that 


information, al infor 


Daclol 


not 


upan any 
conveyed by 


allidavit, and atlidavit 


punishable in case it is false—it gives a district 
attorney power to compel the holder of that 
certificate to produce it oom on some con- 
venient day to be named by the judge. Ile 
may have this 1 , of course, and anv man 
may by thi 1L.e% ire be ealled from his home. 
and forced, regardless of his business, regard 
less of his health, regardless of his poverty, to 
travel hundreds of miles to prove—what? ‘That 
the paper he bas is not a iorgery and a coun 
terfeited certificate of naturalization. He may 
be required— 

To show cause why such certificate or other paper 
should not be adjudicated false, forged, fraudulent, 
or counterfeit; or it the same | itherwise invalid. 

And would go very hard if, under the 
multitudinous provisions of this bill, there 
should not be some pretext of invalidity for 
the want of some one of these thousand unne- 


cessary embarrassing cated h the 
bill contains: 


Why his or her admissi 


rerequicite 
Vit al i 
I vy 


zen of t 


ted States should not beabrogeted and set aside: and 
thereupon it shall be the duty of the judge holding 
such court, on filing the affidavit aforesaid, to ant 


such order 

It is peremptory 
and to give directions for the s 
party, wherever he orshe may to ’ 
deem suitable and proper: and on 
made it shall be the duty of they 


e thereof on the 
, as such judge may 
aon ervice being 
irty D lin the 
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rder to appear in court at the time specified and 
produce such certificate evidence of citizenship, 
lodging the same with the clerk of the court, and to 
submit to an examination under oath, if required 
10 district torney, touchi t genuineness of 
1 certificate or evidence of citizenship. 
\ man who is a fore.gner, imperfectly ac 
q Linted ¥ 1 our lan ave, it matters not how 
le he may be, how dignitied how 
patcunne 3 6 hie may be, for the very purpose 
of humiliating » proud, d ite-minded man; 
one of t who do feel insinuations and slurs 
s if they we is; amanwho cannot bear 
eproach or th igzestion of dishonor or dis- 
credit—it puts it int tl power of | king 
agabond who wi sto wound the erof 
any estimable gentleman to make an alflidavit 
imply that he has in his poss ion a false, 
fraud } ~~ @ uniawtfuilly issued cert ( F 
laturadZaluon 3 and that man, veneravle in 


, 18S compelled to leave 


XpHvense 
t 


A by 


HYy,an 


af 





l,wit! 


and troup 














ro before that court and be examined unde: 
’ : 

oath by a district attorney and to swear that 
he is not a forger or a counterfeiter of United 
MHtates ecertihncats ! 

Sir, th re wa pos 1b ty of Oonnre yy oan 
hea} ‘ ; 
this bullrom which tt na cn ; 
to si ,and imag winat ! he 
agone be can pass laws de ii i ) Ee 
bali SHOW ine infinite variety olf human ailairs 

' } is } 
can never be covered by a statute, Her ’ 
these special haws, imagining olfenses and pu 
ling them in such shape as will permit en 
njyust and pal 1 ote not only to 
fere with the happiness, t! pro) { f 
Vv} 

ness ot anv it adividi bly bu LLKeWiISE I | 

ipon h the ignominy of ben \ d,t 

' . 

iouch it May be, wilh se imo vile 
And if th party shall fail to appea tun 
“1 n th rand submitto the tlion 
toresaid { he or she— 
‘ . ‘ . 
lor it seems women even are to be inclu 1 
1 this law, for the purpose ol i iril 
roravation 
shall f lL to p lue: ucn ri fleate yr ¢ ) 
ire l, or ) Ww tha n peu 
‘ hi r her pe s n ¢ \ \ i t ) 
defeat id pre ling, hh ) ! be { 
nitty ue npt, and sh be] red 
impr nment until he, or , Shall comy W 
ich order or be discharged} onrt Buti 
! \ hy 2 i ‘ i ‘ ! 

n ph b nly or dest i md ti i 
tricha ry ¥ pel Luce an nercomy e! 
rence to show t such rit ut nu thre pay 
n genuine or Valuld, or t t ti purty | rT tl 
court \ no tt lal thre € { 

imitted 1 of the Unit ites unde 
laws tl { then existing 

Ther is one faet hey a} h hows tl > Spiri 

} : ] ; 1: l 

of this bill, in the seventh line It declu 
that the 1 ession by any person, male o1 
{ . . : 

male, o certificate of naturalization 
or a paper pu portir > to be «¢ » that sueh me 
can ra er ba } n tel acilizen ot t 

ii nited tat and purporting also to have been 
issued hy rune Olutal oner or court, Stute or na 

nal, | i r his or it ions within the judi 

tri for which such attorney acts, and that he 

rily believe that such certilicate was knowing 
pr ured tained ¢ ymnitrars to the true intent and 

in f the laws existing i he date thereof 
- ee : 

then that person shall be summoned. Now, 


custom of the class of men who become ou 
naturalized citizens, being, as I have stated 
petor rene rally poor men who come here to 
better their fortunes and to escape the oppr 


some less favored land, 
f naturalization in charge <¢ 
It is the goodwife’ who take Schaal 


matters of value for her hard 


ion of 


to depo hth 


certulcates o { i th 


W1VER. 


ing husband. And yet this law will permit 
affidavit to be made by any person that som 
poor woman has in her possession the certil 
cate of naturalization of her absent husband 
he may be a sailor in the service of the Un 


States upon some distant station; he may be a 

yldier engaged that day in exposing his lite in 
the service of the country upon the all ration 
that she, the proper cu todian of th cert 


actical operation of this: it is the 








and fraudu- 
ed, in his ab- 
comm itted for 


te disered 


‘ riillCrrcee 
w! 


iOn @ 1aise 
Hc umm©o 
contempt, 
ited in the absence 
ald properly explain 
this is part of 


person 
» ih his pos 


IO Cc 


session. 








1 
ievolent and beneficent machinery of! \| 
to purify the masses of naturalized | 
of this country And, sir, it has, as |] 
‘tions | have already commented \| 
this incurable defect, and I may || 
y, that it permits you to contro- | 
wat lleged by a record, parol | 
proposition that was never heard 
( irt ol justice 
ihc e, sir, that such a power 
named should at least be exercised 
of competen jur! rion hs and by 
ind@e of learning who had a sense of ute | 
nd whose di vain of oflice | 
| ine safeguard that the powers 
> h hould not be abused; but | 
d subsequently in this section ? | 
j f rhat the judge holding such court |} 
ing under this section to one } 
ion immed in this act for trial and 1 
who may exercise all the powers herein 
‘ itself, except to punish for |] 
only may a. e punish a man for con ] 
{el Ot Cy mera summons because he does 
not eh ‘to believe what the party charged 
nay aver in regard to the loss or destruction 
of-tl paper, but this is done: au American 
to be imprisoned without the inter- | 
n of a trial by jury, and imprisoned, too, | 
ran infamous offense, for this alleges the | 
ion, with intent to use it, of a forged in- j 
uiner and you absolutely delegate such | 
power that to some petty commissioner who | 
isto be named by the court, Therefore you will | 
e the reputation and the personal safety of | 
lized citizens of this country or their | 
or children dependent upon the 
rol ine commissioner to be detnsiled | 
e to hear a case that he may not have || 
or taste to consider. | trust when sucha | 
( that arises, the writ of habeas corpus | 
iot be refused, but that there will be some | 
relief tot saan ate given not contem- || 


ted by this statute 


hing : to say about the very serious 








ulty attach d'to the use or the »attempted use | 

( certificate of naturalization, knowing it to || 
d or counte “feit : because, while I would 

this franel frosly andl Ebeaitie bestowed, || 

i would give it, subject to stringent respons bili {| 

or its misuse; and althou rh I think the |] 

opera 1 of laws is frequently deteated by ake 

Loo severe, yet at the same time I would | 


+} 


teritic is bill on tl} It here 
vides hard labor for aterm of not less than | 
ic year or note xceeding two years, an l 
‘ S1.000, 


Lal account, 


a 
a fine | 


exceeding 


both, for 


or a siinple 
isdemenanor, | 
in section nine, at lime s fifty-five and fifty- | 
1 find another provision, which I utterly 
at ; 

If any person, without lawful excuse, (the proof | 
y col i lie on the person accused,) shall know- | 
y have ossessed of any false, forged, orcoun- | 
mt cer ite, Ke., Ire shal 
ijudged guilty ot a misdemeanor 
liere we find that the proof of the lawful | 
of any man who shall have or be pos- | 

i ony counterfeit certificate shall lie | 
lhis presumption of guilt instead | 

nO is one that has marked a good | 
the legislation of Congress for the past | 
x Vt and yelb Jt is a proposition | 
t] h of the beneficence of the || 
rom which « best institutions || 
wn. No maa should be presumed 1 
be proven; but this law |} 
imilar character are simply a || 
{ ‘ beneficent principles of law ] 
: tutions of this country | 
created i 


| has been put in ope ration to prevent bi 
|| ing the right of citizenship, there 
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/j fepeide ( of Cuba—ii lV iita ‘dd. 
a . = is } . 
NOW, Sir, Alter all this has been gc ne through 


with, and a man is himself 
ing machinery 
s acquir- 
inains yet 
and that is make it so 
puts it out of the reach of 

class who desire to avail 
Se ctio ne le ven re gulates the 


me baal : 
compeiied to prove 
> 7 ] Lm } _ 

innocent, after all this embarras: 


re 


another obstacle, 


expensive that 
almost all of that 
themselves of it. 


fees as follows: 


Lo 





Vor taking and filing or for filing the declaration 
of intention of any alien to ne come a citizen and 
the affidavits relating theret i cents; for de 
termining whether the alien 1 r shall not be 

ljudicate da citizen, $1 5); for each d 1y’s service by 
any commissioner in taking testimony, six dollar 

jj and at that rate for any portion of a day of eight 


hours. 

We have seen in former sections that these 
commissioners may in their discretion adjourn 
these hearings from time to time; may sum- 
mon as many witnesses as they please; may be 
as dilatory as they see fit in taking testimony, 
and this testimony, mark you, is not to be taken 
upon the application of the person who desires 
to become a citizen, but may be forced upon 
him by any one disposed to embarrass or test 
his right to become a citizen, and the taking of 
it may be extended from time to time; and this 
six dollars per diem may thus amount to almost 
any sum, for four or five days or six weeks 
at six dollars per diem; there is no limitation. 
This bill, therefore, enables any unscrupulous 
person utterly to crash this right of application, 
and turn it into an absurdity, by making it so 
expensive that not one man out of five thou- 
sand of those who desire to become citizens 
can avail themselves of it, by reason of the 
expense. 

lurther, there is an 
in the twelfth line: 

‘hat the same fees shall be 
ticated copies of proceeding 
allowed for 
sioners. 

And then is an act of 
cessary to him: 

No fee shall bo allowed for issuing 
of naturalization. 

I should hope not, sir. 


additional batch of fees 


aliowed for authen- 
; sinnaturalization as are 
like services to United States commis- 


grace entirely unne- 
a 


I think after this 


poor foreigner has gone through this mill of | 


fees and has been subjected to thi 
and compelled to go into a 
which his ignorance of our co 
language would render him utterly unfit to do, 
or else to employ some one as counsel whose 
service shall cost him a great deal of money, 


s long delay, 
yate m of proof 


ay 
Ww 
tt 
v 


GLOBE 


certificate | 


s, enst »ms, and 


| Spain nor the Spaniard ; 


it would be mnere cynicism to say that he should || 


not pay for the certificate to be issued under 
it. There is no necessity ; he had paid for it 
already in a sum which, on the average alone, 
would amount to more than ten times what at 
present it costs for a man to procure his certifi- 
cate of naturalization. 

Section twelve then provides— 

That in any city having upward of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants it shall be the duty of the judge of 





id city shall be, upo: 

the applic: ation of two cilizens, to appoint in writing 
for each clection district or voting precinct in said 
city, and to change or renew said appointment as 
occasion may require, from time to tim e, two citi- 
zens resident of the district or precinet, 
each politic al party, who, when so designated, shall 
be, and are hereby, aut horized to atte nd at all times 
and places fixed for the registration of voters, who 
being registered would be entitled to vote pre- 
sentative in Congt ind at alltimes and places for 
holding clections of Rep resent: atives 3; in Congr 
and for counting the votes cast at said clections, 
to shalienee any name proposed to be 


» 
for Re 
ss, 
css, 
and 

; 
registe red, 





| the circuit or district court of the United States fo ¥ 
| the circuit or district wherein s 





preve 
in res 
dex 


iting, hinderin molesting any 
pect of any such acts, shal! be 
anor, and on conviction shail be 
imprisonment not less than one year. 


z,or 









Here we have another attempt to e 
the action of electi on officers; and w 
proposed to choose one man from e: aa 7 
ical party—remember that it constantly o. 
there 











are breaches in the parties and a. 
more than two candidates are ranning—yh.. 
provision is there for such a case? Simply the Spain 
opportunity to appoint two persons whose cor 5 an 
bined object shall be to defeat a third; and the ” 
are to attend all elections and to challenge a thi 
votes—and this power is not given to challeno whet 
votes simply on account of a violation of ¢)); thet 
act, but a general power to challenge—anq }, ont 
appointed for every election district ; and two bow ¢ 
men are therefore to oversee and interfere that | 
with the elections in all the States! and 

fAt this point Mr. Bayarp was interrupte \: long 
and after a conversational debate the furt prin 
consideration of the bill was siibeeod for a th 
week, | 
ome atieneintiasimnialis 1,mo 
independence of Cuba. — 

SPEECH OF THON. C. W. WILLARD, sa 
OF VERMONT, habs 

Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, histo 
June 15, 1870. + 

The House having under consi leration tho joint inspl 
resolution (IL. BR. No. 329) in relation to the contes belie 
between the people of Cuba and the Governmen fae 
Spain— ; of 


Mr. WILLARD said: the 
Mr. Speaker: I rise to-day to speak 1 loq 





not for tyranny 








despotism on the American continent or exp 
where; not for Cuba nor the Cubans ; not Spa 
the Cuban junta, which for nearly two j bre: 
has had its organizations in New York We 
Washington; not for liberty and equa! elog 
for other lands or other peoples; but | rise |: ing 
| to ask the serious and careful and candid a peo 
tion of the Representatives of the Ameri rea 
people to the grave question that has be witl 
presented to us by the message from the that 
| President read in our hearing two days ag mal 
and by the reports which have been made to The 
| this body from the majority and from syn 
| minority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs I 
| When the chairman of the committee, at | 18 § 
commencement of his very able speech yesier- me 
day, said that this was a question which must riV 
be settled, that it was a question which wou! ing 
force itself upon our attention month the 
month and year after year until we settled i me 
| finally and forever, I gave to that expression ts 
my cordial assent. 1am in favor of a sett! ye: 
ment of the question, and of such a settlemen ve 
; as will remain ‘or all coming time. But such sta 
'a settlement will not be reached by esis , (ass 
lishing by our action the new and strange coc: r 


one from || 


od any vote offered, and to be present and witness | 


thre yughout the counting of all votes, and to remain 


where the ballot-boxe $ are kept at all tit nes alter the | 


polls are open until the votes are finally c unted ; 

and said persons and either of them shall have the 
right to affix their signature or his signature tos aid 
register for purposes of identification, and to attach 
thereto, or to the certificate of the number of votes 
cast, apd statement touching the truth or fair 

ness thereof which they or he may ask t a tach; and 
any one whoshall prevent any person si design: ited i 
from a ling any of the acts authorized as 

or who shall hinder or molest any such 
doing any of the said acts, or shall aid or 











abe t 


trines urged by the majority report. Whatey ied 
may be pressed upon our attention in bela e 
of the Cubans, what we need most to look at, 
and what we ought to be governed by, are the S ola 
propositions of interns itional Jaw which hi: a 
been esti ablished almost from the very fou: 

ation of our Government, which have been t 
decided over and over and over again; and 
record of those decisions, clear and uniform, \ 


| is found all through our diplomatic correspo! 


ence with foreign Powers 
ae . on 
political history. These questions have | 
settled by the declarations of our xecut's 
rom the time of Washington he prese! 
f the time of Washington to t! I 


from our eal 


al 


P yeriod; they have been more than ever set! 
| they have more than ever received the decisi' 


judgment of the American people within 
last six or eight years. 
These propositions involve questions of 
utmost gravity, because the relations w! : 


| one nation sustains to the Government of 
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eh m 
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_ ; ae 
n or peo ple > 18 & matter of the 


+ eoucern to national honor ant d national 
and is one of the most important 


which can be decided eS ‘the iExecu- 


; the Representatives ot the people 
Government. We ought not to bring to 
sion the heated and passionate dec- 
tions of debate; and we shall get very little 
ble help in settling it by inquiring whether 
engin bas a liberal government, or whether it 
Yete and decaying despot ism; whether 
surrection in C ‘uba had good cause, and 
therefore, entitled to our “sympathies, or 
her both sides in the contest are partly in 
ht or partly in the wrong. We are to 
simply at the actual state of affairs as they 
exist in the island of Cuba, nats ipply to 
it state of facts the well-settled principles 
i practice of the American people, and the 
x established and everywhere recognized 
principles of international law. 
' The struggle of the oppressed against the 
essor 18 an enticing theme, and we are 
nost irresistibly drawn into its discussion 
here and ieouhien whenever an opportunity 
fers to express Our sympathy with struggling 
peoples whoare asking for free government and 
isting oppression in foreign lands. I know 
that all along the records of our congressional 
story the warmest expre ssions of sympathy, 
the finest specimens of oratory, and the noblest 
ights of eloquence e have found voice under the 
niration of what we have for the moment 
lieved to be revolutionsin other countries for 
freedom and independence. We remember 
quence of Webster when appealing for 
liberties of Greece. We remember the 
loquence of Clay, often heard in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, asking some 
xpression of sympathy from this n ation for the 
Spanish American republics when they were 
breaking away from the despotism of Spain. 
We remember when speech has kindled into 
eloquence in our national assemblies in deplor- 
ing the merciless cruelties inflicted upon the 
yeople of the island of Crete. And we shall 
read with the utmost pleasure, as we listened 
with the utmost pleasure, to the glowing periods 
that were uttered here yest erday by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Toreign Affairs. 
[hese struggles for liberty always awaken our 
sympathy and kindle our enthusiasm. 
Butit may sometimes be true, and I think it 
s sometimes true, that distance lends enchant- 
nent to these insurrections; that we not seldom 
ve our sy mpathies vithout a full understand- 
ng of the issues at stake or of the nature of 
Only the other day I saw a state- 


ne contest. 
ment in the newspapers that some of the 

ruggling patriots of Crete,’’ for whom some 
ve irs ago we expressed the liveliest concern, 
vere now the brigands in Greece who have 
startled the civilized world with theiratrocious 

sination of Kuglish travelers; and the 
resent condition of government in some at 
ast of the South American republics hardly 
ealizes the brilliant expectations of those who 
years ago weleomed them to the family of 
nations, 

Not unfrequently, also, we lose sight of some 
he characteristies of those re svolutions in 
“high sounding terms of ‘‘liberty’’ and 
*freedom,’’ which are given to them by those 

) choose to go before the world as the apos- 

s of those glorious principles. It is withit n 


{ 


‘memory of us all that the rebe llion of the 
ithern States of this Union, the rebellion 
inst which we fought for four years, started 
ts mad career of war and destruction in 
tame of liberty, equal rights, and the gov- 
ent of the peop le. It gained sympathy 


\ 


ad under that fair pretense, and no doubt 
ther lands men welcomed that insurrection 
praye ad for its success becaus 
watchword those glorious names. Tho 


o wear the livery of heaven do not always 
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faepena ( } h} ( / 
preach the ti ; iwe must go deep 
than the suriace to hnd the true characteris 

of revolutions as well as the true character of 


men. And althou rau th 


. we + ’ 1 
iS Insurrection In Cuba 


appe als to us in the name of libs rty, a id it 
advocates on this floor demand favorable action 
at our hands in the name of freedom and hu 
manity, before 


we rush madly away from the 
dict: utes of s 
ly 


rund judgme nt, before we break 


wholly with the conciusious of faets, it will, 
perhaps, be worth our while to look seriously 


at the condition of affairs which calls upon us 
lor action. | * hes ’ i 
may be in some ot its phases of ut pleasant 





facts; but facts and not visions, the truth and 
not the painted fantasms of excited imagina- 
tions ought to control the jud t 

House. 


Mr. Speaker, the chairman of 
‘ 


of the 


tee sts ted yesterday at t| > OU 
. 


marks that this insurrection in Cuba 


origin in the fact that the insurgents, 





they rose in arms, asked that h 
allowed to par poets in the liberal reforms 
inauguratedin Spain; thatthe revolution which 


had driven Queen Isabella from the throne of 
that kingdom might be extended in its benefi- 
cent influences to that island. I regret to be 
1 4} fy } 

obliged to say that the facts do not warrant 
i assertion. 





Ir. BANKS. It is reported in the docu- 
ments ti nsu d by the P; } 

Mr. WILLARD I w just about to refer 

hose very « 3 to show that the facts 











been tr: ansmitt dto the House ! find a letter 

Pe : , : 
written to Me Seward by Mr. La Reintr 4 
Uni ted Sts Olu il : aes jat i Jeto 
ber 24, 1868, j i which he says 

The authorities here inform us oflicially that the 
revolt of Matanzas, Tunas, Gibrara, and Zarra has 
been put down, while the opposition claim to have 
defeated the Govern ; but the fact tha 
more troops have been sent to the support of tbe 
Government forces would suggest that the insurren 
are still in arms.’ 

That communication, as I have said, is dated 

*) | Sy ‘ 2 - 

October 24, 1868. ‘Tne conference to which 
] } sent ra. eer - + nrl - ant Re } 
the gentieman reierred yesterday, at which he 


ain Lersundi refused to allow the pe ople in 





Cuba to participate in the reforms which had 
been inaugurated in Spain, was the same date, 
October 24. ‘That e as not held 
uutil the date of the |] ich I have 
just read, which declar surrection 
had been in existence so long that Spanish 
troops had been sent to suppress it, and there 
had been reports that it had been put down 


. c } : ' 

A conference held after the commencement of 
the insurrection could not have been the cause 
of that revolution. The gentleman further said 


that the reason why these Cubans rose in revolt 





} 4] ‘ } 4 + ; 
was thatthey were retuss¢ part woOniINntho 
liberal reforms. Sir, they were told at that time 


by Lersundi that ke would obey orders which 
sea hak ain from the Madrid Gover aa 
might come irom tne Madrid Governmen 
the Governtwnent. of General Serrano. When 
they eame to him and asked what his course 
would be in regard to extending to the Cubans 


the benefits of the revolution in Sj ain. he said 


he would obey orders from the home Govern 
} ' | co +} 
ment, the Government of the revolntion, ti 
. wai 1 14 ie 
Government which bas since proved thatit wa 
ready to extend the benefits of that revolution 
to every nenceable colony of Spain. It t 
tx heed a { Pre a Be 

appears that there Was no iounaatlion in lact 
at . 1 . , + . . 
for the assertion that the people of Cuba re 

? ] ] 
VO lted from nain be i > they were re 78! 
participation in the benefits of the revolution 
. =a } 
then br inging in the vay of more liberal and 
ge nerous 1a o! 1c! i ti ilstant 
kingdom. 

' 

Ameution t use co } Wn 
essenti a I char of th in I 
tio rt t | t re ’ 
' 
ve in v¢ f Lr its, may not be ar 


oe) 
lL] FR 
0. OF Kh 
. 
or fi lom von b ISA Te 
tion: but | eall attention to toshow t 
‘ ) it Go rom ‘ Ma . d } ly 
muoortunity to extend the henefite ti 
at hom ) ’ prvi Youha ‘ 
‘ ‘ : I t i \ ' \ 
people rose in rey t I 
if not at the time, { \ 
was inaucut Lin Sy 
Ae. Tak Se my 
Mr. BANKS. Th »W ( 
: 
allow me to say that | 
affect the statement which I mad : 
; Pye : 
ple of ¢ a did n f . 
until the Cay 1 Gener fF Cuba 
Spain, had refused them t t ‘ t 
amelioration of their political condition, savir 
' ard Gee coil : 
that ** blood-letting woud > amVervy p 
thing for men in the cor ch they 
were, 
.e— wrt mY} x 
Mr. WILL. ih). Lmu . nn 
not to interrupt me again. 
BANKS. [ will not. 
' } 1] 
oe WILLARD. I regret to be comp 
, ’ . 
to show this seeming disco , but my m 
is limited, and unless Ll ean be free from 
; a ee 
ruptions L shall be unable to embrace in n 
remarks many things that [| y m d 
to say 
The very expression which the gentl 
Sie e < . 
says Lersundi used is in the documentto \ 


( 
| have referred ; but those words were 


the conference of October 24, 1868; nearly 


\\ 
Nant } 9 esrve we ‘ ' + 
month after the revolution was inaugurated 
; . aes : : : 

: . } . — aha ‘ _ 

in Cuba, The entleman Ca show tf 

th; . 

ti ra | 

1 ‘ 

tl tting « 


pare 

cat ‘ { t 
tim LOT { 
.¥v ( 
1 ' 
} a | 











eg n by netiti yn nd ré ) tr 
Ly } fore the iver vel 
ir griey s and ask fo 
ya d not wait to { wh I 
e Peninsula would be represe 
1 tl » Antill bef “ott Vy < i 
eard of the movement at M 
the insurreetion commenced at Yarra, 
spread through several of the contigu 
trict As a rebellion inst the old despo 
ism of Spain it had sufficient provocation 
a rebellion nst the new constitutional Go 
ernug nt at waaar d it } l . % 0 I 
tification whatever 
Aud here, sir, let me not be misunderst 
I do not say that th rebellion d rves 1 
of our sympathy i do not s tis! 
Inmsut tion in favor of liberty and of ref 





Spain f - years, ! it l I 
have no apology to offer | | 
desp rf I, and the 1 nit W ( 
characterized the conduc Spain fron 
ari t time in | I i defend Spain, | 
defend her character, | defend her condu 
nowhere im our times or in history. 
serves, and she should receive, the cor 
tion of all civilized peo; fall peo 
love free government, of all people who « 
demn treachery and cruelty in Churcha: 
of all people who preter | 
law to the blessings of : fespotism te 
only by: issination i 1 
at hon I onl } : 
econ a ition which | vO j 
rn and. which t! rl t ¢ { 
rnment, that her case shall | 
} 1 the Tac Warrant, 1 ft tf 
( alii ¢ inande no { 
W I vy. \ d W » ¢ 4 ‘ 
e red OV tiie ( ] 

y the e, | 
co } 

i wWsurt th { ia « i | 








ror” 


ooo 


Ilo, Reps. 


SUS, 


October. 1 It was started, as was said by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. Banks | 


yesterday, under the auspices of the Cuban 
junta in ee and possibly of some benev- 
olent institutions in that island, and ences Mae 


aged, be a question, if not materially aided, 
in ‘There was 
noteven apretended government in Cuba until 
May, 1869. lor years, undoubtedly, the Cu- 
had ready whenever opportunity 
offered to rise in rebel! Cubans had from 
time to ime come to this country and 
naturalization 


by associations this country. 


bans been 
lion. 


tawen 


out papers here, while leaving 
ali their personal and real property in that 
island, as the result has shown, with the evi- 


Jent purpose of being ready to engage in rebel- 
Spain, Lley 
rato trouble, to turn this 


lion avaiust and, 
around to Govern- 
and demand its prolechion as naturalized 
lor mouths the insur- 
been sence. A pretended 
has up, but it has no 
habitation has aname. A 
number of skirmishes have been fought, afew 
men have been killed with bullets, and many 
have The native leaders of 
tle insurgents have proved themselves to be 
without the an army 
and all the consist- 


has had, 


when thus got 


ment 
CuLiZe 
re 


ms. twenty-one 


tion has in eX 


poverninenut been set 


local although if 


aisease 


died 


power to make out ol 


roving bands of guerrillas, 


: , ; i : 
and strength the isurrec 


eney tion 
almost from the start, it has obtained from 
the United States, and from the juntas in this 
country. Eightmonths since the insurgents had 
gained some es nt advantages, but they did 
not then hold a sea-port or any town of the 
least ¢ sean Since then they have been 
Hered among the mountains and in the 
™ ests. Their pretended battles are nothing 
yut raids, They never met the Spanish troops 
in ttle. Their condition to- day, by Lue Con- 
fession of those who have been their leaders, is 


one of utter demoralization, and with no hope 
ots sexcept by aid from the United States. 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Woop] 
caused to be read to-day au affidavit signed 
and sworn to by one Jordan, setting himself 
up as commauder-in-chief of the Cuban army, 
a man whois now in thiscountry for the avowed 
purpose of obtaining in some way aid for the 
Cuban revolution; and this affidavit, conven 
iently vague in 


the impression that 


uEeces 


its terms, endeavors to convey 
is in Cuba a govern 
mentand an army which ought to be recognized 
by us as belligerents 


an 


Sir, this affidavit does not happen to be quite 
have this Cuban general. Mr. 
undoubtedly to leave Caba 
aping from that island, as 
ada, his predecessor as Cuban 
arrived in New 


He ried to 


all we trom 


Jordan, Choosing 
‘he could, ese: 
General Ques 
before him, 


yeneral, iad done 


r 1 = } 
York some time last s: 


ring. 


the headquarters of the Cuban insurrection, 
the junta in New York, and the substance of 
Lhesnt |) rt, peranle d in the New York lvibune, 
Jhold in myband. Ina this report I lind some 
ignificant statements, to which I invite the 

ition of ¢ House, poe ‘ts are worth a 
wt t deal more to those wh desire to come 
to any correct conclusion in ‘this matter than 
any rose < oe views of the condition of 
wl uirs on that island. lf we desire to settle 
this question let us have the facts to settle it 


upon; and if we take the testimony of a man 
who i id to have been commander-in-chief, 
and who | believe was the commander-in-chief 
for a few mont the we shall 
not be likely to put any too dark a color upon 
the state oftheinsurrection. IfI wish to get the 
facts, I should certainly ; prefer Jordan's state- 
ment to the warm and glowing coloring and 

‘fine pict d tous by the gentle- 
man from Massachu setts, [ Mr. Banks. | Facts 


what General 


hs ol 


insurgents, 


ures preseute 


are stubborn things. Let us se 


Jordan says: 


is arms. Leven 


*The great need of the patriot 
revolution can 


Witbout any oulside Assislul tu 
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carry onahi rassing gue rrillawarfare, and ultimately 
achieve the independence of the island. But this 
willinvolve a profonge i war and the destruction of 


all those industries for which the island is famous.”’ 

‘* Without any outside assistance the revolu- 
tion can carry ona harassing guerrilla war- 
fare!’’ Just what it is doing to-day—just the 
guerrilla warfare of roving bands among the 
mountains of that island, without really any 
organization as an army, without ever making 
a stand in the path of the Spanish troops when 
they attempt to march across the island, with- 
out making a fight anywhere for their 
homes and their wivesand children. He says 
again: 


ever 


** The great trouble ha 
aulInuHilion. 


been the want of arms and 
Last year there were landed fifty-six 
hundred arms; before that they on fs had about three 
thousand; and with these weapons the patriots had 
to contend against forty thousand Spanish troops. 
Sinee last May there were landed on the island less 
than fifteen hundred arms and one thousand rounds 
of ammunition.” 

This makes all less than ten thousand 
arms which they have received from all outside 
sources. Again he says: 

‘“*Tn the Camaguey district the families of the pa- 
triots reside on their estates, but when the enemy 
appears they go into the woods. The yall have houses 
in the woods as near as possible to their regular 
homes, andrun there when analarmis raised. After 
the column has passed they return. In the Orient l 
society is entirely broken up, the people living in 
the woods, often in great distress. Both there and 
in Camagucy the better class of people remain in the 
citics.”’ 

As no one denies on this floor that every 
city in that island, every town in that island, 
every village in that island is under the con- 
trol of the Spaniards, the ‘‘ better class of peo- 


ple ’ cannot be largely among the insurgents, 
but remain, as Jordan says, in the towns not 
engaged in the insurrection. He gives this 
idea of their commissariat: 


Nothing is grown but the bananas, which thrive 
without cultivation. Fresh meat is abundant. 
liogs run wild all over the island, — Poultry is nu- 
merous, and there are plenty of wild guinea-hens. 
An army of any size can bo easily supported.’”’ 

The report continues: 

“General Jordan has come to New York to ascer- 
tain if some other than the past system of warfare 
cannot be inaugurated,” 

This is a confession that the past system of 
warfare will not do; that it has been ** played 
out,’’ to use a familiar expression; that it will 
not achieve the independence of the island. 
Aud now we come to the main point; here we 
learn what General Jordan is in this country 
for: 


‘He hopes to raise an American nucleus around 


whie h the patriots can rally. Then he can form an 
ormy. Under the present system he finds it impos- 
sible to do this.’ 

‘* Impossible,’’ Jordan says, to form an army 
out of the materials in the island, and yet 
we are pressed here with the importance of 
recognizing these roving disorgauized bands 
as belligerents ! 

Aud then we find this statement : 


The patriot chiefs think they ean do better each 
fighting on his own account. General Jordan says 
that with a small body of Americans he could break 
down this feeling and unite the scattered forces into 
one effective army.” 

Which ** chief’? shall we reeognuize? Which 

of the warring factions shall we call the * bel- 
ligerents?’? Had not we better wait until Jor- 
dan and his ‘*small body of Americans”’ take 
control of the insurrection and recognize him? 
le says again: 
I'he Cubans have no money, but they do not want 
money. What they need is arms and the introduc- 
tion of military method in carrying the war. In 
obtaining supplies General Jordan does not propose 
to violate the neutrality laws.’ 

We ought to be obliged to Jordan for his con- 
sideration for our laws. He does not desire to 
violate them. Oh, no! He proposes only to 
come here to Congress and get Congress to 
repeal those laws! Thatisallheasks. Then 
we have this other statement: 

‘Most of the Cubans are as resolutely 
independence to-day as ever they 


eer 


bent on 
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hopeful of ultimate suceess, e xpec ting to achie. 
by he system of guerrilla war such as was x 
in San Domingo. rs 

“yp he C ubans, unfortun: itely, have no eanari: 
organization, and nothing has been 


: ck ne in 
adireclion, 


They believe, says General Jordan, oo t| 
canachieve theirindependence without © org 
ization,’’ and therefore * nothing has oo n¢ = 
in that direction.”” And he says further. 


** Many of the Cubans are very fine men. 
a great deal of enterprise among them. M; 
nen and women, are well educated. 
form a magnificent State.’’ 

And now comes what I suppose is the hiv) 
est commendation and the highest ey}, 
en can be pronounced upon that peopl 


He sa 


“Phere aro lei iders in the Camara who would be 
ornamenis to the United States Congress,” 


If they should come here, however, they a. 
might find their vocation gone. They are 1 
needed here to present the cause of the Cubay 
juntas, as other gentlemen seem quite re ady 
do that for them, although they might be use 
ful, as General Jordan says, a3 ornaments. 
They are in the galleries to-day—I am in no 
hurry to see them on the floor. 

This statement from one who remained jy 
Cuba as long, unquestionably, as he saw any 
hope of success for the insurrection, esta)). 
lishes beyond question the fact that the insur. 
gents have no military organization or power. 
They are broken up into bands. Jordan eou! 
not organize an army out of them. During 
the months he was in command, he says, {ie 
lost but fifteen men killed in battle. He shi 
some of his prisoners because he had no p!: 
to keep them in. And he left the inland | by 
cause he saw there was nochance for anythin: 


The re ia 
any, ba . 
Cul & Would { 





| to be made out of the contest there unless }y 


were, and are || 


could in some way get a *‘nucleus’’ of Ameri- 
cans around which | to organize something lik: 
an army. And as a step toward that desirable 
end, for him, he is asking Congress to say iha 
they will recognize as a belligerent army what 
he could make nothing of as a belligerent 
body. 

And while | am speaking of General Jordai 
I may as well say that I have heard directly 
from this Cuban chief something of his version 
of affairs in Cuba, in a statement made in ti 
presence of several members of the Commit 
on Foreign Affairs; and I desire any gentle: 
mun on that committee to correct me if they 


find my repetition here of some essential por la 
tions of that statement in any respect different ra 
from their own recollection. General Jordan ot 
was asked what this government in Cuba ‘ij 
amounted to. He said they had a secretary rest 
of the treasury; they had their quartermaste: the 
and their military organizations. I asked him the 
what their secretary ‘of the treasury had to do; thi 


whether they had any taxes to levy, whether 
they raised any money in any way, and whether 
they had any money in their treasury. Le 


said, ‘* Oh, no; we levy no taxes; we raise no 

money.’’ ** But how are your troops paid?” = 
‘* We don’t pay them.’’ ‘* Have you any com- : 

missary stores?’’ ‘*No.’’ ‘* How are your i 
troops supplied?’’ ‘* They feed on banana th 
and when they want any fresh meat they k 
the wild hogs that run about there in grew! ‘a 
numbers.’’ I asked him what he expecie! 

would be the result of a recognition of them ie 
by this Government as belligerents. He «- ne 


swered very frankly and instantly to my 1: 
quiry, ‘‘ We could sell our bonds.’’ He agrees , ) 
that they could take arms and munitions o' 
war as a commercial venture now just as W: 

as they could after their recognition by 
Government as belligere nts; that they would Kk 
be no more able then than now to get vess R 
of war irom this country ; that they could carry , 
munitions of war from this country theu 
better than now, But he said their want was . | 


money; they needed mouey to buy arms, #0"! : 
then they would try the commercial venture oI rs 





by ~ 1 App 
une 15. 4Q°) | Al I 
) SES ‘lop ClONG....2D SESS. 
ee m to Cuba Ah, ye s! The reeog 
belligerent rights will enable them to 
» ynds, and the agents who have those 
PN , this country, and who are waiting 
Shas this House in order to see what decision 


»ndere d upon this question, cousider 
al transaction entirely. They 
that the action of this House will de- 
the qu whether these bonds can 
d in the market, and whether this 
republie, which has its headquarters in 


inane 


estio: 





rey: rk and Washington, can thereby put 
he Nigh. ‘ yin ats purse. 
st eulog =», we have had some experience in these |} 
ub peopl rs. We have had the organization of 
mian republic in this country, whose 
0 Would be a es have been in the name of Irish lib- 
get money trom the poor Irish people 
“Ver, they . the Irish servant-girl, and from the Irish 
“oy are hot r: and whose principal business, after 
he Cuban ney was obtained, was to spend it in 


e ready | 


t be n rn good time. And when their funds 

IL De use w they get up an invasion into Canada, 

naments t yw that they have done something with 

am in ni ney in order that they may eet another 
. 7 

ea f vreenbacks from the credulous Irish 

mained in and draw from their bard earnings 





saw 0 : tard ; 
7 ew By ‘cash to spent d for their own enjoyment. 
Nn, estal)- fais . ; eal 
. it ina Ve have a Cuban junta in this country, an 
noe sur : im, * . 7 
r losut nization which has its headquarters in 
Yr Ower . r . ° . 
power. igton and in New York: which had its 
dan co. | a a 
ap rill-rooinsin New fee Government 
Piecaire bliged to interfere and break them up; 
2 Says, / loants | ana . » Bony! ty r/ ( 
lyvertised openly fo oe ee 


He Sh 


L no p! LCs =e cea 


} 
st violated the 


continually from first to 
of this country. It is 
tes purpose, not only of 


thich has 
laws 


island ot 


ranization 


anythin ; : 
anyeni eving Cuban i Lopende nee, but for the 
unless h “ahs : Q ° 
: of drawing the United States into 
ol ameri } 1° : } 8 s } 
var, and achieving that independence, 
thing lik, Ca OAs oe oS eae es Bi, le} | 
eneral Jordan understands it can only be 
desira})| \ at hai - 4 eh 
achieved, through the aid and i instrumentality 
> Say ii ’ A : 
em our Government and of our people. And 


rmy wha 


ell: when the funds of these juntas run low, 
elligeren Y xP iad 

6 F «instead of making @ raid on Canada as Fenian 
ie head-centers do when in similar npecunious 
al J OTUGaAl iat at 


mn, ee Cuban gentlemen make araid 


1 direet : Ss . 
: he Congress of the United States, and fill 
18 Versi he Capit rt ’ f 
le j approaches of the Capitol with men asking 
ude in thy mee at 1 and roving bands in the 
Sets ithe disorganized and roving bands in the 
np ud of Cuba may, in the name of liberty, 
gen ' , j ° a = 
te if tl nized as belligerents, because such 
enition will enable them to sell their bonds! 


ntial por 
different 
al Jordan 
in 


t} 


that 1 am not much 
’ fighting for liberty, 
Calada, ‘Men who are 


obliged to confess 
ed with this style « 


Cy ther in Cuba or in 
Ulla 








NDIX TO THE 


CONGRES 


lndepende RCE or ( ’uba—J | 


. Willard, 


the hand of insurrection anywhere on the face 
of the earth, we deserve to have the lesson 
repeated by succeeding insurrections until we 
can comprehend our duty toward other nations 
as well as their duty toward 

I had other evidence of the present condition 
of the insurrection in Cuba to which | intended 
to invite attention, but I have not time, and 
I will proceed, as briefly as possible, to show 
the attitude of our Government toward Spain 
and the insurgents. 

It has been a very difficult and troublesome 
matter to keep the United States out of this 
struggie. A great many interested parties, 
vio have, forcommercial and speculative pur- 
avy anne xed to this 


poses, desired to see Cuba 
tear | w . ; . 
country, have been continually urging some 


recognition of the Cubans as bell igerents. Lhe 
insurgents have had their base of operations 


here, and have key t the State Department and 
the oflicers of the law busy in preventing vio 


lations of our neutrality laws. New: papers, 
in the interest of the insurgents, have most 
outrageously assailed the President and the 


Cabinet. ‘The course pursued by the Govern- 
ment has been from first to last misrepresented 
as in the interest of Spain. Every measure 
has been resorted to to influence eS public opinion 
in favor of what was called the cause of lb- 
erty in Cuba. Yet I believe government 
ever had a clearer or better record than ours 
has on this question. 

The Government has never failed, whenever 
an opportunity offered, to protest against the 
savage style of warfare pursued by Spain. When 
Valmaseda issued his proclamation in April, 
1869, threatening to burn unoe eupied habita 
tions, and those which did not throw out the 
white flag, and ordering every man over filteen 
years of age found away from his habitation 
to be shot, Mr. Fish at once wrote Mr. Roberts, 
the Spanish minister, saying: ‘* In the int 
of Christian civilization andcommon humanity, 
I hope this document is a forgery.”’ In a iet- 
ter to Mr. Hale, then minister at Madrid, Mr. 
Kish calls this ‘tan infamous proclamation.’’ 
At the conclusion of a dispatch to Mr. vs se 
August 10, 1869, Mr. Fish directs our minist 
at Madrid to make the pa lowing protest against 


no 





res 














the manner of conducting the contest in Cuba: 
“You will also, in a name of the President, sol- 
emnly protest against any longer carrying on this 
war in Cubain this barbarous w For now nearly 
a year the insurgents have maintained them 
against all the forces which Spain and the Catalan 
volunteers have been able to put into the field aguir 
them. Inthejudgment of the President, in which i 
believe the whole civilized world will coingide, the 











ee ia earnest for their liberty, and who will make || time has come when struggle should be carried 
secretary . re ; a8 in. amore humane way. 1o sho eaciava ety 
| ; a good use of it when they get it, do not begin |} 0M 10. @ more it Sway, 20 Shoos PUBORSTS Ct 
berimastei fick 5 hei tA pe ieate ° a : er }} war simply because they are taken with arms in theit 
sked hi: ir pattie or it in this way. And this is not || hands is not in accordance with the customs of the 
ad to “Sf ie first time I have had occasion to state to || Christian world. This country is deeply interested 
aad to do: . e . . . as ; 5 srsolt ; of thi ( stion. Our ‘elatio e 
aes is House that with organizations of that kind |) =the proper solution of ee eee 
, Whelbet y II with Cuba are so many and so intil ute that we can- 
1 whether our Own country against the integrity 4nd |! not regard this struggle in all its details with any- 
ury Uf peace of other ni ations 1 have no sympathy. I | Shing but intense i peck aoe earnest pl h bas 
+3" ~ helieva . } ‘ = gg}. || veen and is to do our whole duty as a neutra nation 
ey lieve the gospel of minding one’s own busi | toward Spain in this emergency. Pecling thet w 
aa ness is as true for the nation as for the indi- || have done so, that under circumstances of pe ali e 
: V the ¢ gospel of do ing unto others as you || difficulty we havee nfores Lour laws and maintained 
auy com | our neutrality, we think that we have a right on our 
. > » | ‘ Basie, aie < ‘ pase 
sha agite | hav others do unto you. And if that | part to insist that Spain shall carry on this wat 
banan son has not been burned into this people SO || hereafter in a manner more in accordance with the 
t] . 1 that it ought to remain as long as we are a || humane and Christian sentiment of the age. 
it ° i. . | a2 . ° . . ‘ 
ep ‘ . by the terrible rebellion which we have | Mr. Sickles formally communicated this to 
a , ° . S) ‘ . . . p } , ‘ 
pt crushed in our own country, and which || the Spanish minister in a note dated Septem- 
pr enabled to hold out as long as it did be- || ber 6, 1869, concluding as follows : 
L the . . | 4 . . os - 7 ; . . 
He { e of the sympathy, aid, and encourage- |} “In view of the foregoing facet nd conside a- 
ment which it received from the Governments || tions, the undersigned is instructed to protest with 
0 mw} 1. ntries—I g etl ] n ha t all solemnity, in the name of the President of the 
fe ag } rcountries— say if that lesson has no i} nited } tates, against the de alo yrak lee HCC 2 W.LICi 
Lio been burned into our recollection by our own || have thus far characterized the war in Cuba, an i ) 
: ? : I it exnerience, we do not deserve to sue- |} 2m ist, as the President believes he may rightfully 
it as W SA asc & } | iadots in the name of humanity, that hereafter, 
ee : crashing another rebellion should one |) while hostilities are prolonged, the war shall be con- 
w , tits head again against esti ablished gov- |} ducted in a manner more in accord with the humane 
y itinthiseountry. [f wehave not learned || #94 Christian sentiment of the ag 
lence of that experience that this In a note addres {to Mr. Roberts, October 
uid Cal ‘ Taye Al» ‘ } 
then 1 re nt has rights in relation to the integ 13, 1869, Mr. Fish sa 
Brice . " } } tn r » 
eae ts territory -andt hat other Governments | * The undersigned has not now to remind M Lob 
wan wi hy riethte al F . he acrity of || erts of the frequency with whieh, in the d tot 
: 7 F hts also in relation to the integrity of | ; 7 
PIDS, & i ° 1 } oe, ' | humanity. he ha een obli Lio remonstra LD 
nul i ritory—if we have not learned that we the atrocities and ‘rucit Which have tended 
Anture vb . he atrocities a { rue i i 
be : ld not encourage or in any Way strens hen li the conflict in Cuba for i pa ary and it th 
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cruelties and this inhumanity have not been evr 


fined to one party to the conflict, the foree of the 
justification for intervention assigned by the « 
nent Spanish authority r ferred to has been so mu 
the more pressing. 

B } > »rtac > } 

ut these protests, and many others | 
them, are not all that the Government b 
aone. It has endeavored not only to nitignate 
the horrors of, but to put an end to the stra; 
gle in Cuba. It has asked Spain to cede Oy 
to the Cubans. Mr. Fish addressed a note to 
Mr. Sickles, at Madrid, June 29, 1860, in whieh 
he said: 


Bah 


“The proximity ofthe island of Cuba, 





the constant 
intercourse between its inhabitants ar vd our citizen 
and its extended and increasing commerce with thi 
country, all tend to awaken an earnest interest in 
our people in what concerns its inhabitant Mia 
eilizens the United States are largely interested 
in property there, many reside there, and many vi 
the island moreor less frequ ly, either on busing 
or to enjoy the benefit of the climate. Even mo 
numerous, possibly, are the Cubans who own pro 
erty, or who visil, or who reside in the United Sta 
and thus there have grown upclose personal relations, 
both business and social, between the inhabitant 
of Cubaand of the United States. Astrong pelitical 
syn spat) aiso exists, and the civil strife now rag ¢ 
in the island thus appeals with anusual power lt 
sympathy ' vehigh Americans feel for all peoplesstris 
ing to secure fortbemselvesmmore liberal institati 
and that inestimable right ot scli-governwent wi i 
we prize asthe toundation ofall progr nd 
ment. 

“After much consideration and a careful survey ol 
the question in all its relations this Governmeut ba 
arrived at the conclusion that it is ifs duty to ex 
its friendly influence to bring this unhappy atrite to 





a close... Duty to its own citizens and ¢ “i 
properfy interests, Jjeoparded by the co 
the war; the necessity of maintaining ‘ 





















its borders, now seriously disturbed by t | 
strife carried on so near its borders; « ) 
for Spain, one of the earliest and lest 

with whom no interruption of friendly rehati ig 
occurred since ourentranecinto the tamily of matio 
our sympathy for the Cabans, whe are our ne 
bors, all alike impel the Governmentto this course. 

“The President, therefore, directs you to offer to 
the cabinet at Madrid the good offices of the United 
States for the purpose of bringing to aclose t civil 
war now ravaging the island of Caba on the t 
ing bases: 

“1. The independence of Cuba to be acknowledged 
by Spain. 

“2. Cuba to pay Spain a sun, within a time vel 
in 2 mannerto be agreed upon by them, as an eq 
alent for the entire and definite relinqgais! i 
spain of all her rights in that island, inelud 
public property ot ev des on. If Cuba su i 
not be able to pay th lin alo 
the future payments, tallmen ive to 
quately secured by a pledge of the export and 
port customs duties under ub to 
egreed upon for their colle ivi 
purpose of securing both the inter 
f those installments until t! ul 

3. Lhe abolition of slavery in the tsland ot ‘ 

“4. An armistice per r the negotiations ior 
settlement above reie red to. 

In ease the good offices of the United States 
accepted by Spain, you will request th , 
may be immediately taken as will arrest i 
gress of the fight, and you will communicate wt 
pv telegraph with the Department, using the ei) 
when necessary. Authority nuld also be ask 
that case for the representatives of the revolution 
ary party, now int United States, tocommmunteata | 
through the Spanish itn Vitu fn n n 
of the revolutionary party in Cul t, 1D eee 
further destruction of iife and propert Lubay 
arrested at the earliest possible momer 

A long correspondence respecting this nego 
tiation is contained in the documents w i 
have been already printed forthe House. My. 


Sickles communicated OSition to t 


Spanish Government. 


1e 


That 


pro} 
Government re 








quired as a pre liming ry. that the insurgent 
Cuba should lay down their arms. Tht 
course, the United States could not com) 
them to do, and after a corresp nde i 
ning through three months the negotiat 
failed. But the propo sition 18 of itself 
strougest evidence of the friendliness of 
Government to the real interests of those who} 
mean what they say when they deciare 
Cuba ought to belong to the Cuba A 
Jish did all he could, and that, too, 

proper and practical way, to help the ¢ 

to th indepe nd Lu) hye Cathe t 

suct ; certainly 38] i \ ry 

Cuban ATC ikely to be s i) Afiit 

get the Unite oat States, throug ye 3 ! i 


( i? 
a 
ney, to bring on a wa 
Our G r t has also promptly and with 
m beginning of the insurres 
t | ‘ ead agall every invasion ot! th 
‘ mericaun Ciliz ns by Spa ish autho 
i nerally with entire suc i vres 
icTICcaNn Cilizen only have been exe 
‘ { ) } oy nish troc | 8, nd wese, mM 
y ( i py l to riding the 
r | LV l ( to \ u i i 
‘ i (10 rhmeni 
j t i lOW i His acti i 
is miy nm opt i! w hi evel ¢ sion 
} j \ but t protest have 
been i! ‘ } that, il Luougu 
ould the tu ef ra toll prejudice ol 
‘ t t { l ites. No right of 
\m oO oked by the Admin 
rat »a\ in in t has failed to 
receive its full measure of protection. As Mr 
Fish and the Adm ition have received un 
measured a ‘in this debate, in former d 
( 1 in the newspapers, charged with 
its and interests of our people 
i { I 1 ' i ‘ ) i Lo t if Ie 1 t U 
buch int ra 
I] M e} \ ywn the sta 
of the i irr 1 in Cuba, and the action 
thus { by t Government, I com 
bt weak of t principal proposition 
{ majority rep namely, the dectaration 
i neut lity, Which 18 equ I tto a recogni 
1 1 of the insurgen us belligerent Any 
‘ tion of th a nove ity in our prac 


tice: indeed, I have not been able to find an 


un l iri tory ¢ publie re cognitio 

of any people as bell rent yrdinarily noth 
gis tobe a except as emergencies may 
juire. Wher flag of a new Power appears 


our } it becom necessary to decide the 

quesuon f the status of the Power it repre- 

} } 

i ! au i ual hever adeciaed 

vivian | land, tobe re, did make haste 

t ide in adva sto the belligerency o 

I but have not yet finished ou 
; r +} a sect sal 

rotes augu lf a ir. Seward said ol 

it, in a letter to (dam 

hohe Uni i ta ul il! ylely and exclu ively 

( with teri 7 they have law iy 

! i id long i, as they have always 

bint : ty 1 wiih ail the worid, as, with 

t l I ‘ hay always beet 

i ya hivil i t 1 Lil ott law ot 
\ i na i 4 britain just t 

’ heret i i y ar of course, th 

i i it msist tha Great 

Lb un uv it inow ju as ic ha 
t i ( j iim, t virtue of th 

i ' in I par and ‘tio! in Lais 

ni whether yal to the United State 

i i I by un 2 ther rignatiualls 
roty « Uniteds » hor 

cede nori yi j r interests or power 
‘ il } I ion i « itravention 

vere! y of the Federal [| 


Wha V iin thi intry is by no means pt 











eu i i 1 suntries, more irequen 
1 in Great Britain { n here, of an armed in 
ur ! Li » overthrow the 
ul iv « ist ited and estab hed Government. 
i I ¢ j ie « nent of toree by 
(aov rent t ) t ion, as every 
her ( ment i “co in such 
Case i th i ber s constitute 
l ol i of the Gov 
er! i ms, and entitling 
foré ned { ! I \ i neutral b 
nm tine i tt way to ca ‘ I 
hawilu i ition thust the m t 
‘ i oll pri I \ 1 tais Vv 
to re \ lx ‘ te y\ l ’ th i 
ient i . i wi n l ian 
0 uy i ,a i oll \ I 
r. Adams, in | sta mst tha ( 
of Great i nb, | i OWn Luis as tre il 
“W rene } { } Lec ) i i 
overnbi i ae | i | ‘ Vv « frovernmen 
ter 0 i it re read ir i i 
with It appears to be at first toabstain carefully fro 
ny § » that iy have the smallest toflu nee in 
allecung the ! W ihe ver lactis occur of Wal 
it 18 necessa to ft e notice, « er because th 
involvethe née tvolj] te ing personal intere 
at bome, or avoiding an implication in thestragi 
then it appears to be just and right to provide for 
the emergency by specific measures, precisely to the 
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extent that may be required and no further. It is, 
then, facts alone, and not appearances or presuinp- 
tions, that justify action. But even tt iese are not to 
! dealt with further than the oceasion demands. 
A rigid neutrality in whatever may be done is, of 
course, underst x” 


Our Government, in its treatment of the 














insurrection in Cuba, has followed strictly this 
well-recog l international law; and there 
is le reason to day than ever before to dep 
from it . 

There is besides no reason why we 
G fro i least no reason except a 
d e to us into trouble and pr i ably wal 

ith § 1. Wehave a large commerce in 
he Gulf of Mexico, pa sing near the coast of 
Cuba. Now, that commerce is free untilit gets 
within Spanish wate With a recognition of 
belligerency it can be overhauled anywhere 
on the high seas by Spanish cruisers in their 


1 
This isthe law 
as given in Dana’s Wheaton: 


all foreign citize 


*, whether executive or judicial, are t 


ns and offi- 
» follow one 


line of conduct. If it is nota war, they are to fol- 
| totally different line, If it is a war, the com- 
missioned cruisers of both les may stop, search, 
and capture the foreign merchant vessel: and that 





vessel must make no resistance, and must submit to 
If itisnotawa 


adjudication by a prize court . the 
cruisers of neither party can stop or search the for- 
eign merchant vessel; and that vessel may resist all 
attempts in that direction, and the ships of war of 
the foreign State may altack and captu uy cruiser 





persisting in the empt. If it is war, foreign na- 
tions mus vit » adjudication of prize tribunals. 
If it is net war, no such tribunal e ned. If 
it is a war, t parent State may institute a blockade 
which foreigners 


oreign nation 
1 


in pe ope 














jure gentiu thei 


must resp ; buLit itis 
} 


nota v 











laVving ia @ comme rcial intercourse with thecoun 
try will not respect a closing of insurgent ports by 
paper decrees only. If it . a war, the insurgent 
cruisers are to be treated by foreign citizens and offi- 
cials, at sea and in pone as a il belligerents, if 
it is nota war, ti cruisers are pirates, and m: Ly be 
treated assuch. If it is a war, the ru nd risks 





respecting carrs ing contra! 
itary persons ¢ 
clo not, 


acts of t 


yand or dispate! 1es or mil- 
[fit isnot a war, they 
Within foreign jurisdiction, if it isa war. 
»} I t ’ ution an 


‘into pias 





1y OF prej 


~guipments for hostility, may be bre 





‘ of neu- 
trality laws; while, if it is not a war, they do not 
i ne into that category, but into the eatego ry of 
piracy or of crimes b 1unicipal law.’’ 





It is with a full knowl ‘dee of this public 
law, and aclear appre ciation of it applica hon 
to us as well a to the | irties to the contest in 
Cuba, that our Government has thus far de- 
clined » res 11ze a state of war as existing 


1d. Our commerce has thus been 





aved the ant lng seare hes to which it would 
} . } } 4 } 1 . 4 
otherwise have been subjected: the Cubans 
‘. , 1 ! 
have had the same right to purchase arms and 
mut 10 ( war in thiscountry that they could 








have had if re rn 1 as belligerents; com- 
plications, and probably war with Spain have 
= ena : 7 

we i i i id the weli-si i | } rincy les 
of ain l jaw ] ’ stha ict od . 
ol nie iOl Liiw, ontv recenti ISLt on 
' 

Wy US in our ¢ ? iSngland, have 
been a red to r"( s follows the 
lead O ! rit i th umittee on Tor- 





this wise por iC 


may 





fairly - 
which 








tering policy; a policy 





neve f n opportunity to meddle with the 
affairs of other Governments, and is likely to 
be especially fruitful foreign Wars. 


| nt I call the attention of the 
to the extraordinary spectacle presented 

] 
this debat Onl vlonday the Pres} 





1 
} ~onetit , j rar sre yt hia 
his constitutional power and ot bh 


the Censtitution tes, sent a 
message to Congress. 1 say in the exercise 
of his constitutional power and duty under the 
Constitution, | ‘ause the Constitution requires 
that be shall ** from time to time give to Con- 

! ti state ot t Ut n.and 
reco tot rco leration such meas- 
ur i i eo a ! t il a d expe lie 
Clit i re idenb Sense t Inessage to us 
it Was rea ere, and Jistel ni »>utmost 
iittention very g itleman ino ! liouse, 
But the nextda w he ithe que i id rdis 


| officer of this 


| of Congress 


come 
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cussion were brought to our attention. 
men on both sides of the Chamhs r. the 
ical friends of the President and | 
enemies, joined in a fierce cry against 
meddling of the Executive with the bo 
of Congress. Let it be understood tha; , 
attack on the President is ms ade | by those y 
claim to be the friends of Cuba. Would i}: ., 
be well, however, for those making thij 
to bear in mind that an ex- confede rate. (x 

ral Jordan, the head and fron: of w} 
is yet in existence of the re 
of Cuba, has for weeks been about our 
in our retiring-rooms, holding interyj 
members there, as well as on the floor of 
House? Members have thus been appro 
on the floor of the House, in the pa; sien tes a 
at their hotels, at their residences; and y 
word of objection is raised by anybody: 
tainly no ** friend of Cuba”’ objecte d. 

Mr. BOYD. Does the gentleman 0! 
because an ex-confederate general is now 
gaged in a good cause? 

Mr. WILLARD. I have made 110 object 
to this course of General Jordan. I am 
ing a contrast, the force of which, I tru 
gentleman will see when | get through, 
ex-confederate general may be to- ae as g 
a Union man as the gentleman from Miss. 
{Mr. Boyp] or anybody else; 
Government with special ; 
ileges on this floor, or with the constitut; 
right to recommend mea 


Ai I 
WO 


abel llion in t} 





but he is not 


sures for the ad 
Yet he has audience with m 
bers of the House, anda New York news: 
says that he has met one hundred mer): 
and has a rebuff | 


received from only one 
that one believe, 


was, | 


9 « 


1 
tne gentlem in 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar,] whom | have nos 


in my eye. He does this without one word 
protest in this House, without objection fi 


any gentleman on this side or the other; ar 


Ido not make objection to it. Bat when t 
President of the United States ss in the exer 
of his constitutional rights and dutie 
to send to this House a message givin 
sons for the course he has 
pursue, for the last twenty months int 





g 
eemed i t proper t 
re 


affairs in Cuba, members rise here and in ton 
’ 


ol loud indign: nation de clare that he is impro, 
interfering with the Congress of the U 
States. 
interfere with the business of Congress to | 
extent. If the agents of Cuba, whether 


rebels or loys il me ny whether Cubans or their 


hired attorneys in this country, have libert 
here and atte mpt to influence the a 
of péhinain of the House, 
dent of the United States, one of the coiirdin 
branches of this Government, the person w 
ollicial duty is it te o give sais House informat 
from time to time of the state of the cou 


| and to recommend to enmane such m 
, as he deems necessary and proper to be ado, 


at % 
,avie 


has at least an equal right, and it is not in 
taste, i is not out of character, it ought n 
be made the subject of criticism or of sev 
reprehension. Democrats may 
effect assail a Republican President 
an act; but I am unable to see anythin 
to merit the severity of reprehension w 
been ¢€ exp sressed here by many gentiem 
this side of the House, or indeed of any 
hension at all. 

[ am not objecting, Mr. Spe uker, to ans 
Saat of the positions taken by t 

nt in his message. When he gives usr 
for any policy he pursues, those 
unquestionably Open to objection or criti 
If any one can show that they are unsou! 
any particular, that may be a good ground 
we should not follow them or adopt th 
ures he recommends. But, sir, it 
for us, in a passion because 
has be Lo us at all, to refuse 

li 








p> 
he hi 


reasons 


is unr 





n sent to liste 


+} 


this fair, statesma nlike, able document bec: 


W ell, sir, | think he has a right t 


I think the Presi 
it 


for porte 
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sppens that 
nder consideration in this House. If the 


eident as any suggestions to make touching | 


ticular measures, when could he more ap- 
nriately send in such suggestions than when 

‘o measures are under consideration? 
sot, Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to call attention to 
phase of this debate which [ think 
it to arrest the attention of the House. I 
mean the charges and insinuations that have 
een made respecting the authorship of this 
message 3 and if this 1s to be made a p -rsonal 
_it is worth while for members of the 
before they refuse to listen 
ie President’s recommendations, how much 
eit such refusal would give to the charges 
against him. 
an, who desires to break by his crit 
<n the force of that message, that the Pres- 
ut did not prepare it; that he recognizes 
her hand in some of the ex pressions of 
otdocument, and that he believes it was writ- 
ten by a person in the pay of Spain. Well, 
_ that message was not submitted to the 
House except with the signature of the Presi- 
the United © ates. It was not sent 
sali after he had read it and until after 
ie had agreed to all its positions and arguments, 
nd concurred in every recommendation in it. 
he President is responsible for that message 
all its parts; and when it is asserted that it 
was written by some person in the pay of Spain, 
ran attorney for Spain, as a reason why we 
uld not consider it, the President of the 
| States is either charged with being in 
Sp: iin, or, what is scarcely les s ob- 
' with being the tool of cunning men 
vho are in he employ of Spanish officials. | 





se to consider, 











the matter to which it refers | 


We are told by one || 


egard the charges as little less grave than an | 


issertion that the President knew that this was 
i¢ in the interest of Spain by those who are 
wider the pay of Spain. ‘The cause of * free 
Cuba’? will not be helped by such outrageous 
ttacks upon the President of the United States. 

lt has also been said in this debate that the 
Secretary of State, one of the highest officers 
of the Government, a gentleman whose honor 
s beyond reproach, a gentleman whose life is 
inblemished, a gentleman who _ conducted 
with great ability, in my judgment, the foreign 
this Gove rnment since ms was placed 

3 present position—it has been said ye 
lie Secretary of State, in consideration of 
retainer * paid to his son-in-law, has sold him- 
Spain. That, Mr. Spe: ker, may be a 
convenient, if not as satisfactory way of answer- 
ng an argument that cannot be otherwise met. 
When reason and facts are brought before the 
House which gentlemen see are unanswerable 
by any logic they give the strongest evidence of 
the we akne $3 of their cause W vhen they begin 
to abuse the officials who in the pe rformance 

{their duties have so ably conducted the diffi- 
ult and delicate matters connected with the 
relations of this Government with foreign 
Powers, 

Mr. Speaker, the cause which needs such 
aid on this floor, which, when fuiling in facts 
resorts to calumny, which assails the private 
and publie reputation of men holding high 
ollicial trusts under this Government, denounc- 
ing them as the tools of Spain and ‘under the 
ntrol of Spanish officials,—the cause which 
brings oitsaid such malicious slanders as these, 
and a tempts to strengthen itself by assailing 

1e ¢ har: icter of the highest Government offi- 
; a is Only keeping up its consistency. The 
Cuban repub lic began its existence by violat- 
g our laws. It has had from the first a base 
t oper: ations in this country, and has been 
aking war on Spain from the safe distance 
of Wa ington and New York; and now its 
only hope of suecess is in bringing our Gov- 
erument into complications with Spain and 


fn} 
atairs of 


self to | 






Consequently into a war with that Power. The | 


cause which has so often attempted to gain its | 





| 


and reflect tha 


{dmissi OF Greorgia Ny He meille 

a ae ' ba oe 

onjects, not only by violating the neutrality 
laws of the United States, but by violating 


the laws which all honorable men everywhere 


respect, might 
deavor to ady: 
maligning and s 
tion and whose 
But when it does this, is there any n¢ 
should ask members of the Hou 
consider what they are 
t 


naturally be expected to en- 
on this floor by 


ering men whose ré 


ance a s object 
puta- 
are above reproach. 
ed that I 
to stop and 

’ ’ o 
isked to do: 


the only resuit of 


_ Or 


to pause 
passing the 
majority resolutions will be to bring on com- 
plications with Spain an 
foreign war; 


+ 


embroil us in 

an and the Cal: 

juntas know this, and are pressing this meas- 

ure because } 
Now, sir, I s: 

that I do not 

bat I speak for the American 


9 
“a 


} a +} vt + 
i said in the outset 





ak for Spain or Cuba; 
{ 


Republic, forthe 


American people, for the well-recognized prin- 
ciples of international law—principles which 


have been illustrated and enforced and em- 
phatically urged by our American Mini 
London and by our former Secretary of State 
during the recent rebellion. is LH 
not to abandon sound principles; not to start 
out on a new field of 

this Government to-day to this inte 

policy ; in here the incor f right- 


not to begi 
ing the wrongs of Christendom and giving aid 


danger; not to commit 


rmed liing 





and comfort to any insurrection that may liftits 
orm against established government anywhere 
on > face of the earth. 


Ae we have enough to do to compose our 
strifes at 


establish free gov 


WW 


home We 





have enou 
rnment in this country. 
There is a field wide enough for the full exer- 
cise of the ft ind abilities and powers 
of all of us, lethadinn my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on l’oreien Aff. LIT'S 3 enough to call into 
exercise our energies and all our capacities for 
years to come in developing the resources of 
this country, in strengthening the bonds of 
this Union, in making rata ty a word which 
shall mean something for the re in the 
Sodth, in Louisiana, in usual in So 
olina, in ‘Tennessee, wherever our 
at home, as well as in making it mean some- 
thinginforeignlands. Thisis abundant reason 
why we should devote all our energies, all ¢ our 
work, and all our e: 


aculties 


} ‘ 
ith Car- 


flag floats 


r 


pacity for work, to tak 
care of our own count ry and our own peopl 
1 beseech this House to-day to consider 

the Government and the future of the Ameri- 
can people are in question as well pi 
tended government of Cuba and the future 
of that people. If we take care of ourselves, 
if we secure the success of our experiine nts of 
free government, if we consolidate our str ength 
in all our borders, if we make libert; yand equal 
rights inthis land something more than a name, 
if we secure their quiet e njoy ment to the people 
of this country, from the lakes to the Gulf and 
from sea to sea, and make it entirely sure that 
we shall leave them as a rich inheritance to 
those who may come after us, then we may ¢ 
pect that our example will yet bring all the 
populations of the American continent to the 
same freedom, so far as they are capable of 
maintaining a government of the people. 


I 
) 
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Admission of Georgia. 
SPEECH OF HON. GC. M. HAMILTON, 
OF FLORIDA, 

IN THE Houses or REPRESEN rivES. 
June 24, 1870, 
On the bill (I. R. No. 1335) to admit the State of 
Georgia to rep1 station in the Congress of the 


United States. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
| to say a word befo » the vote i 
| the bill admitt ia t 


. : : y ; ; 

1 the Union. I am heart, voice, and hand 

lor Lals Dill, again reported from the Committee 
> — an i s 

On heconsiruction by tve honor ible gent! man 


from Massa ‘husetts, { Mr. Br ER, | and | 


congratulate this House and the country that 
back to us without the dangerou 
halting amendment of the entirely too eloquent 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. BinaHam;] an 


it comes 


without, some of them, the no less manacling 


amendments from the Senate. I am for this 
bill for the, to me, all-suflicient, though not 
for the only reason and purpose, that the 
provisi yns of the new constitution of Ge rein 
i ly carried out and established 
7 upon the issue 


ument bv the 


hey be frit] { 

y the loyal Legislatu 
oy the ratification of that inst 
honest, 
ple of Georgia. 


| 
re electe 


earnest, patriotic, well-intending peo 
And to this end, sir, without any hesitating 
desire or cireumlocution of 


+ 


utterance, | tru 
that this bill will be so construed and that the 
constitution of Georgia will be so interpreted 
that the term of office of all the o 
members of the Legis: 


ieers and 
Pail voy State shall 
begin from the date of he r admission under this 
bill to an eq ral footing Wi tht he seve ral State rs 
of the Union, or, if you please, from the date 
of the reorganization of their Legislature, on 
the 12th of Jéunare last. Are we not 
beyond a peradventure a the civil govern- 
ment inaug pele under he constitution of 
Georgia will be : republi ican form of govern 
ment if that conalitet on, whi 


satisfied 








1ich merits all the 

enc ne faa inced upon it, is faithfully 
administered by honest legislation? This C 

gress, he Diese Legislature, and the loyal 

le of Georg and the United 

yy solemn constitutional obli 

gation to guaranty it to them forever. And 

1 ask gentlemen upon either side of this House 

if there can bea more legitimate, easy, or ready 


way to secure to that h torm of gov 


oO a so int e nd j it 


' i 
i S 1 
States is bound | 


State a6 


ernment than that poi — out by the bill now 
under cons ide ani yl After long and earnest 
effort the key at last h: as hee 2n found in the 
determined purpot se of the Government to 
soals all its power to accomplish a restored 


to direct all its fore e to perfect the work 
of reconstruction, and to execute in the spirit 
the letter of the Constitution of the United 
States and the Declaration of Independence. 
And there is more rejoicing in the loyal heart 
of the South, and of the country, to-day, in 
consequence ¢ f this sublime manifestation by 

Government, than there was on 


LION, t 


the General 
the day when the vultures of slavery surren- 
dered to the « ragle of freed ym at Appon 1allOox ! 


The Constitution of the | Tnited States, and 
the reconstruction acts of the Government, and 
Georgia must be enforced 
and m: sintains dif we 
the ical foree of the 


if phys 
certain t! iat we ye t Shai 
f 


the constitution of 
have to summon again 


t 


pation. | am not so 

| have an alternative, 
for 4 the rebels of Georgia, by their own 
devilish, 
s, have left us no other. 


yruden 


free ect, wanton, arrogant, violent, 
and illegal us it wa 

lhey have made the 
now taking an absolute 


' 
_ » 1 srfeet the work 
purpose to perie Lh VOrK 


k action Wwe ua 
nece SSIly, if it is out 
of recon 
secure life, liberty, property, peace, order : 

security in that sec tion of our country ju 
emerging from the vortex of rebellion, 
establish the flag of our | 
land. And this, in a peaceful way, can on 
be done by sustaining ¢ and upholding the earn 
est and willing hands of the fri ‘nds of the Ge 
ernment in tl 


siructiou, 


Jnion throughout the 


eSo ith, vyho have be enstrugyilnyg 


ce the close 


aione ever Sill 





ori vaad 
e revived rebellion, more h 


bitter, i reientiess than the lirst, w 

' ' ' rary | | 

qu iam u of your armed h rr 

i , 

North four years to suppre Quririend 

COW KeTS in t} Outlh must t prow i 
stal i by the Gene iL Government | 

t! rnew government re fully orgamizee 

( for them, « ew | 








i} and parti 


if 5 beer, Got iL n occur With full, wit i 
fore VO wservalion Lhat no legi 
j ) \ ly had under their new con 
pecau i anu irl rit y aanpe sus 
i nary proc ng on the part ol 
! enemi the old enemies, of popular gov 
( n Line thi, in defiance of their own 
con m, in defiance of the unmistakable 
Pury f the reconstruction laws of this Con 
in arrogant defiance of the Government 
itsell, by their wanton expulsion of eligibl 
{ihe admission in thew stead to seats in the 
} i ire of ine i le members, the Legisla 
tu rendered illegal body, and Georgia 
i pr ved of the needfu orale yh ior 
t iin 1ofthe civi vernment pro 
\ her cmoboryo ¢ t ? And b 
‘ ot these 1 { 1 outrageous fa i 
{ i pur a , ly | re rem { Creor 
gr laa rice I] care n iore what her rela 
t d the { yn now 18 Or has been ice 
{ i { the ct of June, 1868, than J 
‘ wha is from t time of her adop On 
al ra brit ot t ion Uy LO that date 
’ i { ruUrary mids sore | ' iar) icL vo 
( iw the Leyislature of Georgia any 
j rim ii revolut hary, or dangerous than 
was her attempted se ion trom the Union? 
1) ib place ( ) tin any different attitude 
toward the euun As far our right to do 
tt y ti act 1 concern 1, Georgia 
trait the same relation toward the General 
Government to-day that she did when treason- 
rebellion, | it lireful simoom,swept ove r 
oul na pping up the lift blood of the nation. 
| all the same, both as regards our right to 
lopt the wise and prudential measures now 
proposed, or the necessity forthis further legis- 
hia ' part of Congress And we dart 
not ler at constitutional quibbles or legal 
te ly icalilies for we derive this uthority, if 
need be, from a power greatel than the Con- 


titution, higher than law, a greater than both, 


though in violation of neither—from that abso- 
lute and inexorable master, necessity—neces- 
sity of national defense and preservation. 

Mr. Speaker, unless the present Legislature | 
of Georgia, whose sympathies we know to be 


in unison with our free institutions and in har- 
with the congressional policy of recon- 
and the advancing spirit of the age 
and who dare assure us that this will be so 
f the succeeding Legislature, if an untimely 
election is held this fall, controlled by rebel 
bu lle ‘ts and Kuklux steel ?—unless the present 
Legislature is permitted to ordain and admin- 
ister the constitution framed and adopted by 
the well-intending pe ople there, and already 
approved by this Congress, there will be no 
» hope for the blessings of republican gov- 
ernment in Georgia hereafter than there was 
heretofore under the tyrant reign of slavery 
and rebellion. We dare not close our eyes to 
the fact of the necessity of continuing this 


mony 


alruction 





( 


rare 


Legislature, and I demand that it shall exist 
for the term for which the popular voice of 
that State created it. In the name of outraged 


loyalty and pleading justice, | demand that that 
Legislature shall have its constitutional exist- 
ence for the allotted two years, so that it may 
enact the necessary laws for the protection of 
all the people and the welfare of the inhab- 
itants and for the perpetuation of the repub- 


lican government they have inaugurated there | 


amid such trial, dangers, and horrors as have 
startled the enlightened world. 

| repeat, sir, that unless you permit the 
friends of Republicanism in Georgia—and it is 
evident who they for, by the grace of God 
and the American Congress, theyare in power 
there to-day—unless you permit them to estab- 
lish that form of government there by the legiti- 
mate means provided by their constitution, 
dependent entirely for enforcement upon im- 


are, 





mediate ¢ y v 11 ti 

object of this bill to secure; unless you thus 
aid them to insure to themsely nd to their 
posterity equal rights and free institutions, with 
the power to protect and maintain them, the 
glorious governmental fabric erected by’your 
reconstruction, not only in Georgia, yar w all 
the late rebel, still rebellious States, will totter 


and tumble to the earth over the graves of five 


hundred thousand of our countrymen, 


have 


who 


given us the power we possess to dav to 
make the principles and the Government for 
which they died live forever, a reproach to 


American statesman; 


Lipand an outrage tothis 


nation of free government. The question is 
not, sir, whet! the Republican party, or the 
party in power in Georgia to-day, shall con 
tinu r ithe term lo which they were clected, 
but i \ her the United States shal! 
guaranty to that State a republican form of 
vovernment Viat word ** guaranty’’ in the 
Constitu } itand an eternal appli 


t(ARPFLELD, 


, 
sal 1 ts Rae 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1870 
ie Hous g under consideration the report 
of the committee of conference on the bill (3. No. 


378) to provide a nat sin notes and 


:al currency of ec 
ating notes— 


he distribution of cireul 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio, 
Mr. Speaker: I| ask the indul lgence of the 

House while 1 review some the 

re on this conference report. 
all attention first to the rem: 


to equalize t 


said: 
criticisms 


I desire to | 
irks of several gen- 


of 


a men concerning the conferees themselves, 


icularly in reference to myself. The 
criticism of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Jupp] and of the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Conurn] seems to carry the implication 
that I am an improper person in this House | 
to be put on a conference committee on the 

subject of currency because I differ from the 
House in regard to an increase of the currency. 
If the criticism be just, then the Speaker should 
not appoint a member upon a conference com: 
mittee whe holds any other opinion than that 
held by the House. I have taken it for granted 
that there was always to be on aconference com- 
mittee some one who represented a respectable 
minority of the House, and this is the first time 
I have ever heard it intimated that such an 
appointment was improper. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Jupp] 
has attempted to ridicule the idea that a mem- 
ber is capable of representing the wishes of 
the House which are not exactly his own. Is 
the gentleman a lawyer, and has he never un- 
dertaken to represent the views and interests 
of a client whom he did not in all respects in- 
dorse? When he has undertaken to defend a 
criminal has he always taken upon himself all 
the responsibility for the crime? Has he never 
represented the views of others without him- 
self absorbing and impersonating himself all 
their beliefs and aspirations? If he has done 
such a thing as that I think he will see sufli- 
cient reason why it may be proper that a man 
should be on a conference committee who does 
not entirely concur with all the sentiments of 
the body he represents. I do not choose to 
consider any of these criticisms as personal to 
myself. I presume they were not so intended; 
I will not think so meanly of any of these 
gentlemen as to suppose they are influenced 
by mere personal jealousy in so small a mat- 
ter; I speak only of the principle involved in 
their criticisms. 

And now what assault is made on the report 
itself? Mr. Speaker, there seems to be one |; 


is not good. 
| culation. 


point about which several gentle: uve 
difficulty, and that is the allegation 1 
report brought Hlouse aut 
traction of the currency. I eall 

of the House tothe remarkable sp 
sented 


repre senta tive es 


into the 


abie 
trom Pennsy 
me, [ Mr. 


both of 


by two and worthy ge 
lvan 

sit here beside 
TOWNSEND ; | 
in national banking, and therefore \ - 
understanding the system. One of then 
a speech within the last half hour Op} 
report because it authorize: d contra 
the other, ten minutes ago, in a speech 
clearness and force, oppose sit becau 
measure of great inflatio: 
men from the same State 
respectability and ability, have dem 
clearly to their own minds, one that 1 
does not permit inflation, the other that 
not permit contrac tion. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Like the e 
that, reported the bill, they could not 
whether it was contraction or expansion. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio.  I[t is, ne: 


as high a complimer it as can be paid the 


ARMSTRONG 


them actualiv ¢ 


iv 


Thes WO 


r nr , “’ 
» Zentiemen ot « 


; 
iu 


yt 


that it is clearly prove 2d by one of those ar 
tlemen that it is not contraction, and ¢| 
proved by the other that it is not inflat 


And that 1s precisely the conclusion whi 
conferees of the two Houses were compc! 
to reach, considering the conflict of opinion of 
the two bodies they represented. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GARTIELD, of Ohio. The gentlema 
must excuse ne, as my time is limited. 
my distinguished colleague on the Comm 
on Banking and Currency from Indiana [Mr 
Cospurn] says that the $95,000,000 bill whi 
passed the House was not only not expans on, 
but if there had been an issue of $44,000,000 of 
greenbacks in addition to the $95,000,000 bill, 
added, as he wanted it done, even then it would 
only have been an inflation of $18,000,000. 
According to that gentleman the 395,000 
bill was, therefore, a contraction to the extent 
of $22,000,000. 

Mr. COBURN. 


ge ntie Man alow 


rr . . 

Che gentleman’s arithm: 
ah . . } 
That was not the basis of my cal- 


Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I think I have 
stated correctly the case as it was put by the 
gentleman from Indiana. But the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. IncersoLi] admits that the 
$95,000,000 bill, as it passed the House, was 
an inflation to the extent of $31,000,000. So 


| there is another calculation for you. The oth: 


gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. J upp] says no man 
can show that the contraction resulting from 
the conference report is less than $18,00 000. 
To that challenge I respond. 

If I can have the attention of the House ! 
about three minutes, I will try to state thre 


| propositions from which I think no member 


| here will dissent. 


Those who say that this 
bill is a contraction of the currency neglect to 
notice or deny three things. First, they n 
to notice the error there is in the sta 
that the $45,000,000 of three per cents. ar 

a fixed part of the currency, and that to r 
deem them is actually to contract a fixed au 
certain portion of the currency. ‘That is 
first point. Now, I wish to call the attenti 


} 





| of the House to a fact which I believe has bes 


wholly overlooked in this debate. What « 
the three per cents.? ‘hey are a loan of | 
Government, payable on demand, andare bei: 
paid every day. Refuse to pass this 
the three per cents. will, nevertheless, be 
deemed. They are being redeemed ever: 
The official statement of the debt in Oct 
1868, showed that there were then outsta! 
$59,000,000 of the three percents. Pass 0: 
the statement of the debt in January, 150! 
and you find the amount reduced to $52,000, 


bull, ana 


vy 





tract 


per ( 
be si 
activ 
the | 
the l 
of m 


hold 
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ae tisr Cr NG....2D SESS. National Currency Mr. Garfield. Hlo. or Reps. 
Pass on to July, 1869, and you find the || tificates will not affect the active volume of tl $45,000,000 in lieu of the three per cent. cer 
wnt reduced to $49,815,000. Take the || currency at al tificates which are to be taken up at any rate 
April last, and you find that they | But assume, for the sake of argument, that |) In order that t withdrawal of these three 
nted to little more than $45,000,000. i every dollar of the three per cents. now 1 per cenf. ce ificates might not Operate as a 
ring the last twenty months the three per || by the banks as reserves will be replaced by | contraction of the currency we have thought 
conts. pave been reduced by the redemption of || greenbacks taken directly from the active cir best to provide for putting into cireulation in 
$14,000,000; and the reduetion is still }} culation of the country. ‘Then the gr con their y ( 15,000,000, 10 be distributed to 
son. Lhe men who hold them can demand || traction will amount to $42,000,000, and not || the South and the West But as that amour 
rredemption any day. It has been and is || one dollar more; becanse that is the amount || will not give those sections of the eountry 
y of the Secretary of the Treasury, at |! of the three per cents. now used by the banks || their proper proportion it is proposed that 
reo far as can be judge od from his acts. to }| asa portion of their reserves. You will then S25,000,000 in addition hall be taken us it 
em and eance! them, and he needs no law || contract $42,000,000 and issue $45,000,000, may be required, not violently, but alter due 
ble him to do so. Now, the House ean | We are told that for the $45,000,000 to be |! notice, from the States having an excess. and 
: t this bill if it pleases, but the three per || issued there must be twenty per cent., or || shall be distributed over the Sonth and the 
\ ents, are going to disappear any way, unless |! $9,000,000 of greenbacks locked upas reserves || West. 
nass a law to forbid it, and I think that is |! with which to redeem them. Granted; but I I ask the Clerk to read the tuble to which I 
ely to happen. |! reply that all the gentlemen ignore the third | have ref showing what will be the distri 
y ‘ir, COBURN. Will my colleague allow |! fact, which I p ropose to notice, t hat in starting || bution of the $45,000,000 provided for in the 
oy him a question? 1} new banks with a reulation of $45,000,000 || first section of the bill. 
r GARFLELD, of Ohio. Certainly. in portions of the country which sre now des: ‘The Clerk read as follows: 
ir. ( COBU iN. I desire to ask the gentle- || titute of banking facilities we shall thereby Te * Rl lita i ae 
os man what probability he thinks there is of a || largely increase the credit currency of the $45,000, ( under the proposed legislation, togethe 
a wker surrendering the three per cent. cer- || country, to the full extent ofthe checks. drafts, with the amount to ssued to each. 
held by him? |! &e., which will be issued and passed from hand \ ater ane ferruories Ai Man nER 
 GARELELD. of Ohio. In reply to my |! to hand by these new banks in the settlement | West Virgin RUT 1g 
e's question, I point him to the faet of debts. lhis incontestable fact these gentle- Lh HONS .... ’ RUGS 

a :14,500,000 of three per cent. certificates |} men ignore; not one of them even atte map ed th re ernest waseaeny nes ie 

beeu surrendered by bankers within the || to answer it. On the contrary, the gentleman = Towa... eee yee aT S 
a enty mouths, and that there isconstantly |! from Pennsylvania [Mr. ‘lownsenp] has Kar 145 Go 
Sag naredemption of them without reissue. |} pressed with great force his conviction tl ee Serre mae LS 

; » Government has a right to redeem them, |) therein there is inflation provided for by this | ‘y, ihedeen Ce leeemey os Coe AC EMIT as Se ae 3 619,082 
“— nd the people have a right to present them || bill. Louisiana.......... 1521 

‘redemption at any hour. That is the fact. }} Now, there is another fact to which [ wish || {25 /S'SStPDE seccmsrsresescesceens - « i 
oe ind yet all these wise financial gentlemen || to call attention, the Jast that I propose to | Georgia... , 

; rly ignore—perhaps I should say do not || notice of these ignored facts of this case. All | North Carolina pipette ve ADS ,005 
— inow—that fact when they talk of the three per || the gentlemen who have figured up a contrac- ee SRE ie seen a paientenhniein nnd, Cine 
Brie ents. as if they were greenbacks, and a fixed || tion in this bill have entirely ignored the | Oregon. ma 4ol 
ae” portion of the currency. Nuw, 1 may be called || fact that every dollar of circulation that will | Texas... cece eeeesee 1,608,551 
Eanes a theorist, but here are some facts for gentle- || be issued under the provision for free banking _ - ‘ iialabdiaaplibain iti L, nT 
a men to consider. \| upon a gold basis will be an absolute addition | California® 5 ' ae ) 
me \gain, whenever there is a panicin the coun- | to the present volume of the currency. ‘They |, Flerid sceck cence = 400.0901 

tr hold rs —_ these three per cent. cer- || fix their eyes on what they call the contractive Dal Wa ous, Bhesds s Sprites Soames: eats a : 
titivates into the Treasury and get currency for || features and utterly ignore the fact to which | Washington Territory...... ......... cee 
them. Why? aun ‘they cannot use them || have just alluded. No gentleman, I think, # omeooes 
0 AND as currencyranywhere in the world, except as || will venture to deny what all the Represent- Dota eesseeseecsessseceseesesssnmensces cones sesons cesses sabe 
n ; reserves inthe banks. W hen the panic occurred || atives, so fur as 1 know, of the State of Cal- Mr. GARFIELD. of Ohio. Mr. Speaker 
_— last September $7,000,000 of three per cent. | ifornia assert, that if this bill be passed banks || 3 4:1) phe observed there are S: 15.000.000 a 
ae certificates leaped out of the banks and were || on a gold basis will immediately be organized divided between twenty-six States, in many of 
sabia either exchanged for currency or used as col- | on the | acilic coast. rhe Assistant Comptrol- which there is nota single national bank and 

. aterals to borrow money upon ; and while thus | ler of the ( urrency, In a statement which I in others only one or two, while the southern 
oe used they formed no portion whatever of the | received from him this morning, says that if Sates which have hand ‘restored to the Onion 
eye reserves of the banks, and therefore performed |! this bill be passed California will probably not | cin¢e the war have not one dollar of banking 
ae ne fu metion of currency. There has been | take her share of the $45,000,000; that she circulation where they had ten before the war. 
hat the for the last eighteen months on an average || will, instead, establish banks on a gold basi If we hope to thrive by perpetuating the great 
a 35,000,000 of three per cent. certificates that | his: is what will be done generally on the vrong done to the South and many portions of 
0. Go have n not been used as bank reserves. and that » |} Pacific coast. New Orleans also will start gold the West by refusing this distribution. gentle- 
e other therefore, have in no respect performed the \| banks ; 4 have ei doubt will Charleston. men must take the responsibility. I have done 
a functions of currency. And yet every gentle- || Mr. INGERSOLL, Notwithstanding the | what [T could to reme d 7 the evil. 
ig from man who has argued that this bill was a meas- |} premium on gold! Gentlemen who have spoken look upon this 
90,000. ure of contraction has persistently, with ears |} Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Now, Mr. Speak- relief as mean and in ignific ant. Do they suap- 

’ stopped and with dust in the air all around || er, I have here a table showing where the | pose that more than $45,000,000 can be taken 
use fo him, ignored the fact that $38,000,000 of these ij $45,000,000 issued under the first section of this by these States before next winter? If we were 
ahd turee per cent. certificates are not to-day, and | bill will go. When gentlemen say there will | 45 vote $100,000,000 to be distributed in these 
ck. never have been in any sense, a portion of the || be no re distribution under this bill, [ call the ir |! States it is not possible t] at they can take up 
ae this currency of the pepe 7 | attention to this table. The gentleman from more th: un &45.000.000 before we will be back 
rlect to — rene ici ve an everybody thus far | Indiana | = nN Re a — we — ® || here again in session. He ia oe waetere of 

W ' . sMeNra . . yo ay “ocgietmhiti ) . whys pan > 7 © ‘ . 
neg! Let faerie eae oe we | ote | re _— ut nents ai sha reac a lé gr at and immediate relief to the South and 
temeit ACh as S&S! or assume that if thet iree |; whol ody of our banking circulation, which West; yet there are gentlemen here from the 
ca al per cents. are retired their entire volume will || shall do full justice between the Hast and the || wo who cay that *t 18 80 stnall. so mean. that 
i , he supplied by greenbacks, taken out of the | W est, the North and the South. I will remind they do not deign to accept it. It is easy for 
ed and ilenaths ulation of the country and placed in | him that last winter he tried to get through || ine Sonate, easy for this calle to Rill thie 
Er hke the banks as reserves. Now, this I deny, with | this House a bill for redistribution, general || pill: but I point ‘you to the consequences. For 
soa pi the most absolute assurance of the correctness | and sweeping in its character; but it was im- |) my own part, I am quite willing to let these 
cial . + denial. Why? The national banks now possible to pass it. I remind him of the aoe gentlemen fight it ont among themselves. If 
, 1old $: ) . a3 this aiid iced (Sh te anak Coeeaita > thats \ a he Dae Sanat raoene ; . 
sat at ae te required. by la ae ee s than he y 1 an eanin priser The — ' || they finally reject this bill they will probably 
af the a you take up 1 1e attempt to redistribute the whole body of || pet nothing. Because I desire the permanence 
ah he three per cent. certificates now a part of |} our banking currency, taking, for example, of our thanking institutions, because | desire 
“i 7 their reserves, the result will be that the banks || $36,000,000 from Massachusetts, $12,000,000 the injustice of the present distribution re 
eta: will hold less surplus reserves. They will || from Rhode Island, as much more from Com Il moved. F desire the passage of this bill. 1 
ry day. oe reach out into the country an d eall in necticut, fifteen or twenty millions from the eit Hi cannot understand why the gentlemen in the 
mg 249,000,000 of active circulation to supply the || of New York, it was alleged there would fol- || West who are in sted + should vote 
ae . piace in their reserves of these three per cent. || low a severe shock to the business community. | a osinst it [he State of Ohio probably will 
ie certificates. They will simply reduce the vol- |} Auxious to avoid such a shock, the conferees BS A 
1869, um e of their surplus reserves. And to that || on the part of the Senate and the House California’s portion will probably be distributed 
» 000, extent the retiring of the three per cent. cer- |i thought that there could safely be issued !! to other States on the passage of the coin section. 
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SPEECH OF HON, B. WINCHESTER 
( KI UCKY 
ne Ri . y 
r +) , 
it ao i i 5 
On the |} i iH. Rh. No. 1 »> re rt - 
I nt and I bn lin} h ¢ ain ¢ 
il i ( i 
Mr. WINCHESTER M er, I de- 
sire for a few moments to call attention to the 
mntained in Clit ge 1 of this 
iat clion it } ( ed to consti 
western cities therein designated 
rts of delivery full por of eutry, 
the dire t tion OF mercihan- 
ciuues Of the inte ) i , SIP, a 
to a gre iurgent commer 
YY, Wh in l ) | iy eX i to 
pt j i eo the Oh »and iSSis 
it a coeniion not only of 
but i} rigut oi i th j ading 
Un i; wl »? p 1 upon 
an equal footing, so far as their geographical 
position will permit, in all the laws and reg 
ulations which relate tothe importation of for- 


eign goods. 





Such is not theca ow. Underthe existing 
LW, the cost, de vy, a | mnoya Oo linport 
ers of our int r é Op ite almost as a 
} ) ( } ) Lo 1m Vii l. | ike for 


liustration an importer engaged in business 1n 








St. Louis, Cincinnati, or Louisville, and he is 
foreed to « ny} | Vy agent at New York, New 
Orlean e Or whe rever his fOOas consig d 
to, which agent must b \ party to the 
custom-house bond, for he is entitled 
and receives a llverai COmtmMiss yt. he goods 


in most instances are to be onened and ex- 
amined, to se 
by the invoice 


expense of the it 


if they are properly repre ented 
hen followsarepacking, at the 
nporter, and this 
invariably results in considerable damage to 
the goods. ‘Vhisisnotall: it is well understood 
that promptness in the reception of consi¢n- 


ments isa matter of greatimportance tothe mer- 








} 
cuant. his, under t 


esent arrangement, 








is found to be unreliable if not impossible; for 
they are detained at the ports of arrival fre- 
quently from one to two weeks, or even longer, 
to the serious annovance and detriment of the 
importer who has made the purchase to meet 
& pressing want il Ihus too often 
are enterprise and commercial sagacity robbed 


of their legitimate reward. 


: ‘" 
tue market. 


i 
] 
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Again, sir, each one of these mulitipled 
handlings of the goods at the custom-house 
involves an additional item of expense. ‘The 
agent must have his per cent. for advancing 


. : . . 
ocean Treiwnis, Grayages, and a muititude at 





minor clit 8, In the aggregate inflicting a 
heavy tariff on the goods. When, in addition 
to all this, you consider the delays resulting 
from careless o1 ellicient customs oflicers, a 
press of business at the port of d kation, 


and the expensive system of 
you im: then torm ime concept 
vexatious al ( tiy labyrinth thi 


animporter of an inleriorciiyv must 


and bri nr struggle | \ { el hh rood 
to market. ihe lawis a gro and imeful 
wrong to our cities of the West. It is an inci- 
dent to that partial le wisiati yn which in various 





forms exacts trom her 
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the practical 
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on Capital invested in these exnendituy 
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New York, until he ef 
sales; whereas, if he be so unfortuna: 
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pay the autres beiore 


market. 


is not the advantage a 
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he ean bring 


a materi 
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of which should be *' to ascertain what 
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good Government. 


»ssed by Demosthenes, the design an 





honorable, and expedient, and when 
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equal and impartial 
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It is understoot 
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liscovered to proclaim it as a general o; 





Treasury objects to this establishment o 


tional ports of 
promote and 
smuggling; at 
to be opened « 
to these west 
believe this 


form of so 





all?’’ 
1 that the Secretary ; 
‘entry on the ground that 
increase the opportaniti: 
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ind ¢ 


ern ports Of entry 
fouse will : 
and captious objections to weigh against 
much moment, and so indisp 
just in itsdemands. They cannot be re; 
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id that 
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1. Sere 
packages will be 


ized during their tran 


I {qd 


17 ’ 
OW such irivo 


ra 


ir 


as sufficient to justify the continuance ¢ 
unequal and indefensible distinction aga 
the merchants and t 


Goods on which t 


( 
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he Government has cla): 


he people of the \\ 


for duties to large amounts are to be seen; eas 
any time crossing the New York ferri 
around the docks, with nothing to protect t! ri 


duties or prevent smuggling but the hones 


of the carmet 


cannot possibly be m 
reduced by a distribution of the import 


among our different cities; and, sir, the ra; 


The facilities for smu: 


ade greater, but wi 


} 


increase of our imports renders this p 
indispensable. 

The objections of the Secretary are unfi 
and unimportant, involving merely det: 


book-keeping 


tiny 


bonds, &c., all of which 


readily and practically disposed of by a {i 


| . ] 
ple regulation 


s. ‘This bill gives ample 


to the Department to prepare such regulati 


| 
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and then it will be 


shipment on i 
same moment 


ju 
dispatch and individual enter 
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is much a matt : 





ry 


ts way to a western Cily 


merchant’s store 1 
There need be no complication or diffic 


t New York, New Orlean 


What is now« 


or Portland wo 








Cincinnati, or Louisville. Goods wouldar 
at these ports as before, and in place of tran aud | 
portation bonds a regular entry would | | 
to the Treasury Department, enabling our m 1 
chants to become direct importers, wi 
privilege and benefit of paying daty on 0 
goods only when they are withdrawn for Cot AISE 
sumptr Goods would then come dire iit 
from the ship, be examined in the pre 
the owners, and turned over, if th ce 
atonce upon payment Ol the charges, in | en 
It will at once be seen that in this w: 
merchant and consumer would both | S 
efited. The importer, relieved from t} 
id urden me cona } al 
ke a portionate red en 
a od populous rt 
of the country, whos« in ts have bet nd 
and invidiously disregarded in our dé " 
tions, would directly teel the good ell Ms 
this new system. The city which | h 
honor to represent, would in 
this right, as the largest and best u “ 
ketin the Umbtled States, imme av 
that immense plug-tobacco trade t 
is justly entitied, but « vii rt 
law is fast robbing her, ¢ mo pel y ive : ag 
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Sr er, it is | rhy ie th t 
oA assert and comn an of 
%y privileges with the eastern slope of 
Allewbuny MOUNTAINS, ht > h 
ed to imagine that the G 
\ ad for ite exclusive | 
ial taxation, banking 
( e ¢ rency, Bave l 
he in tl interest Of tha 
{ wer and : 
il i 5 } 2 
: , { Whio and Sit l1were reco’ 
eos i ~ the Ohio an navigable tribu 
FM alone represent thousand miles of 
d¢ navigation, O1 oast line as long 
ss ited Pacifie and Atlantie shores ot 
t} d States. Vhe areaofe suntry inthe 
inant ie Ohio, and contributing tothe value 
e . commerce, embraces two hundred and 
7 of : thousand square miles. composing a 
of ad ict as » as five States of the size of 
t w ivania, and repre enting the choicest 
g nd the most diversified resources of the 
e i I American continent. Its commerce 
P ip to the ext aordinary y sum of SGOA4.- 
do 1 40.000 pet annum in all the natural re- 
rivol g which conspire to increase the wealth 
ist a re wer of a people, the bounty of Provi- 
puta is been most wonderfully manifested. 
evard No limit, sir, can be presertbed to the com- 
» of this rcial development of this section of our 
aga the General Government will only 
West, -yow the same liberality in its legislation that 
cla ; been uniformly ext nde dto the Kast. The 
ge easure under consideration, which provides 
ries and for the imt mediate trausmission to the city of 
et th their destination of imported goods as soon as 
honesty wded from the vessel, under such conditions 
wugglin: as will entirely secure the Treasury of the 
will | ‘pited States against any and all frauds in the 
rt mn of duties, is asked for by the West 
1@ rapid it her mercantile interests may be placed 
poli non the same basis as those of the more 
{ cities of the sea-board. r, the time 
fo } spassed when the West can be safely ignored. 
tails « igns of the times foreshadow the growth 
nh republican Rome in the West, whose 
few sim minion shall be more enduring and universal 
: por hat of its prototype of antiquity, 
lations, fhe census for 1870 will exhibit the North- 
latter « vest alone, as it may be considered, as having 
. have east fifteen out of our forty millions of pop- 
y at the ation, and one hundred and six out of the 
ay tou PO} osed two hundred and seventy-five mem- 
w York. rs of this House. The Southwest, the fu- 
ifficulty seat of successful manufacture, with her 


Orleans, (60,608 square miles of the richest and most 


i. Louis = productive soil on which the dews and rains 
id arrive lescend, is her destined ally. Their national 
of trans: aud political interest give them acommon sym- 
| be sent Any, and if left to these national relations 
our me > wealth and power of the Union must inev- 


with ably be controlled by them. From the lakes 
on the Gulf the produc ing States ofthe Ohio and 
for « Miss ‘ippi valley have a united agricultural and 
aire tic al destiny. Those n obie streams, upon 
sence | whose banks he this yi of States interlocked 
desired, ke the * fingers hands approaching in 
in | rendship,’’ are ek natural chanuels through 
wa ich they can exchange their inexhaustible 
iY esources, and with this great commercial 
lentity is interwoven kindred affections gen- 
pn erated by race and iuterest. These mighty 
eiements of power that yet sleep in the womb 
3 set of the morning will ere long spring into life 
nt ! ind exercise their just influence i in our national 
lelil councils. 
t] Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word as to 
hav the claim of Louisville to be made a full port 
: ‘entry. Her demand, I contend, is sustained, 
addition to the general considerations I have 
\ lvance d, by every reason founded in position, 
‘ue, or commercial importance as a center 
Ot trade. By the census of 1860 Louisville 
Lo had ® population of sixty-eight thousand and 
Cl thirty-three ; it is confidently believed that the 


Census to be taken this year will show « popu- 
= ie acs Or 
4ist Cone, 2p Sgss. 


—NOQ, vv. 


NDIX TO THE CON 
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‘Ufteenth 


lation of one hundred and fifty thousand, more 
than doubling her px 


. ae ) ’ 
puiation in tne last decade, 





1 have obtained from the Secretary of the 

lreasury a statement of the amount of duties 
} : . 2 } 

collected at Louisville for each fiscal year from 

' } Qn, Ay . oY *" e 7 | 

July 1, 1809, to November 30, 1869, which I | 

will ask the Clerk to read. 
rity 2 ’ 

Lhe Clerk read as follows: 

Statement of the amount of duties on merchandise « 
lected at the port of Louisville for each fiscal yea 
Jrom July 1, 1859, to November 30, 1869 

Year ending June 30, 18 26,132 50 

Year ending June 30, 186] 12,442 03 

Year ending June 30, 18 B 1,414 03 | 

Year ending June 30, 18 1,406 23 

Year en ling June 30, 184 $27 50 | 

Year ending June iv, 1865......... 2,503 79 

Year ending June 30, 1866....0............. 5.325 39 | 

Year ending J une 30, 1867.................. .. 157,627 38 

Year ending June 30, 1868................ ee 20'.350 44 

Year ending June 30, 1S69.. 103,852 35 

From July Ks to November SOU. 16,330 44 
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792 11 duties colle cted at Louis- | 
t nine years and five months. 
I have also obtained from the Depart- 
ment t tonnage Louisville ot: 
1869, being atotal of 16 


and unrigged tonnag 


same 
he of June 30, 


305.17, eae steam 


TREASUR is Derar TMENT, 
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BUREAU OF STATIS April 7, 1870. 
Statement of the tonnage of Louisville, Kentucky, 
a » 00, ee 


am tonnag wed 
sd tonnage. 


Un 


rior 
Ado 


Total 





EDWARI 


» YOI 
[an charge of Purana. 


NG, 


During the past year there were 


ar- 

. als ; 1 6 7" ee nrea at her art KF . 

rivals and £,4/0 Gepartures at her port. Or 

the first quarter of this year, ending March 
, thenumber of vessels inspected and licensed | 


was 21, the tonnage of which was 9,625.03 tons. 
The valuation of the imports of Louisville for 
the year closing March 381, 1869, being the 
fiscal year of her Board of ‘Trade and the last 
report issued, was $170,£ and the value 
of the exports $136,987,690, | eaving the actual 
trade and consumption of the city for the year 
about thirty-thre e million dollars. ‘he report 
for the fiscal year closing March 31, 1870, will 
exhibit an inerease in this respect fully com- 
nensurate with the remarkable increase in her 
population. ‘The value of manulactured pro- 
ducts forthe same yearis given at $40,091,745. 
Kleven thousand six hundred and eighty-one 
hands found constant employment at her num- 
berless founderies, paper-mills, rolling-mills, 
cement: mills, 
skilled labor. ‘The taxable 
property is over seventy- 
under an assessment but 
its real value. 


935,250, 





valuation of her 
five million dollars, 
little over one half 


STER. This shows an aggre- | 


| 


machine-shops, and places of |} 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as | 


+ 
rte 
aut 


indicated by the statement of the tax on sales, 
ranks Louisville as the tenth in point of busi- 


ness in the Union, exceeded only by the great | 


sea-port cities of the country. It will thus be 
seen that within the present decade Louisville 
has grown from a population of sixty-eight 
thousand to be a city of magnificent propor- 
tions. Her position is one of rare and striking 
beauty. 
finger of the Almighty, points to the falls of the 
Ohio as the pivot around which the manufac- 
turing and the marine interests of the mid-con- 
tinent are to be concentrated. Situated a little 
above the center of the great semi-circular cot- 
of it with 
facility. n she has access 
by water. She is thus so placed that she has 
unrivaled natural advantages for supplying the 
South with all the northern products that it 
needs, thus drawing in time through her mar 

ucts South. Jn 


kets the bulk of the prod 
all the great staples—provisions, dry goods, gro- 


} mw « . 
le Can reach every part 
<4 ° 
‘lo the larger portio 
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; of the 
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Navigation, marked distinctly by the | 


GLOBE 


€ ‘ries, tobacco, drt ugs, he 
ynands of trade, she 
market of the West. 

t of agriculture, 
tre ade . and the 


he on e of the 


bagging, hemp, r 


in COmMpete 


ype- 
and all other de . 
with any 
As a great 
manulacture, 

tine d 
at 


valley ofthe Missi 


ma commerce, 


arts, 


proudest ¢ 





the great 





commerecin South 
and be enriched and fer d by the conve 
gent and confluent stre and ¢ nnels of 
commerce that flood her with their golden 
treasures, During ihe past twenty years Lo 
ville has constructed over five hundred mile: 
of railroad, bringing her in daily communica 
tion with the whole South, West, and North 
vest. She has rect ntly compl ted ava magni 
cent iron railroad bridge, one mile in length, 
across the Ohio river at the falls, alike remark 
able for its architectural beauty and its potent 


Li€S it Ce 


influence upon the commercial 
mands. 
at Louisville three great distinet syst 
roads—the directly middle and sout 
the lines from the Southwest to the 


and the lines starting from vario 


facil 
This bridge connects and concentrates 


inh 


ms Ol rail 
hern lines, 
Northeast, 
us points on 
the upper railways and rivers and penetrating 
the far West to the Pacific 


ae o 
Mr. Speaker, Kentucky 


road, 


1 . 1} 
skirts those valleys 


which mark the course of railwavs throug 

the mountains of Virginia and ‘lennessee, on 
their way from the Chespeake to the Bay of 
California, and is the grand national pathway 
across the continent, either by water or rail 


Her proud metropolitan city, richly embellished 
with pubhe and private monuments of taste 
and refinement, is the central point on the line 
of unbroken rail routes between the 
and Northwest 
between 


Southeast 
: and, as the intermediate point 
eas, comm: inds the 
trade and commerce 


the oc immense 


of the great valley of the 
Mississippi. Sir, these significant facts give 


undoubted assurance of the sure and 
attainment Louisville of that just and nat 
ural preéminence she claims the | 
commercial emporium and manuiactu 
ter of the Southwest. <A city of power 
vy, and beauty, with unbounded 
water communication, her railroads radiating 
to every point of the compass, her commercial 
influence penetrating North, South, East, and 
West, she confidently appeals to you to place 
her merchants upon an equal footing 
the merchants and foreign agents of 
board cities. 1 hope the House will pass the 
bill. 
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SPEECH OF PROSSER 


REPRESENT 
May 27, 1870, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1293) right 
; \ 


citizens of the United States to vote in the several 


States of this Union, and for other purposes. 


‘ 


to enforce the of 


Mr. PROSSER. Mr. Speaker, it is not my 
purpose to add greatly to this debate. It ha 
already taken a very wide range, and both 


parties and both Houses have discussed very 
fully the principles involved in this bill. Yer 
the importance of the measures TO 
posed cannot be overestimated. ‘They reach 
every part of the country, and are intimatel) 
connected with the principles which lie at the 
foundation of republican government. ‘The 
bill now under consideration proposes to se 
cure the freedom and purity of elections. 
more worthy object could be submitted to u 
for our consideration or for our action. ‘Th 
success of our country in the future depend 


herein 


upon the purity of the ballot-box. Wuthoa 
this purity freedom is a sham, and republican 
institutions must be a failure, and the ir final 


overthrow only a question of time. Unless wi 
can have full and free and fair elections, all 
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the country must drift 


a of an irresponsi- 


ble b, or fail into > hands of ambitious, 
ling, and unprin cipl 1 men. Without 
li @if l ngie on yi Lhe ol ( for 
\ ith ynal Government was formed can 
ye ( ireqd ¢ } rp late ] iho OD] cts ere, 
lin the y imble to the Constitution 
| rm a ej » to establi 1S~ 
( ‘ t nqu ity, J ® lor t 
I ] f i al ( l 
t ' iberty to ¢ ( ind 
I 
| y « I a i! i t ire 
! Ol Lil | on cl re wu}: Vy tine 
t boll x nit pel ible re jul i I 
i” Lo pre le ior this we make a more } 
! { on n Ly] Instead ¢ tab 
i { bWil h i Sut id 
‘insuring dor tranquillity’? wedestroy 
| ead I rovidl for the com: ! 
deter by ecti our duty intl res} t 
we « y for infin trouble and 
a f natl and want of respect yroad., 
Ne ' ) hto ‘* promote the ¢ 
eral wellare fie irantes » ¢ ry ma 
ol the unrestricted right to the privileg 1 thie 
‘ ve franch Nothing le vill * re 
the ble ( erty to our ive id 1 
poster Lhe elective franchise furnish 
Lh machi vhich the coun y 18 man 


land all its vast interests are controlled. 


1 
lheretore it is of the utmost 


consequence that 

such measur hould be taken as may be neces- 
ry to secure to every man, whether rich or 

, black or white, learned or unlearned, 
the untrammeled use and exercise of his privi- 


asafreeman. It is im- 
portant, too, that such measures should be well 
lered before they are acted upon, in order 


t they may answer the purpose intended. 


leges as a voter and 


ns 
. l 


but | do not propose to enter into any elab- 
ol discussion of thechief principle involved 

if livery observing mind must per: 
ceive that some adequate remedy must be pro 
vided for the evils under which many portions 
of the country now labor in the matter of elec- 
tions. ‘This bill proposes to furnish that remedy. 
lig primary object is to secure to every man 


in the country the enjoyment of his right under 


the Constitu the exercise of the elective 
It might be supposed that a measure 
r 


so just and proper in itself woul 1 pass unani- 


tion to 


lranciil ©. 


mously, and without opposition from any 
quarter. Its object is to protect the rights of 


the citizen in every section of the 
without regard to party. 


that both of the 


country, 
It might be supposed 
great parties of the country 
would be found supporting and advocating 
such a laudable measure. But I re: gret to say 
| not the fact. his debate has 
developed one of the points to which I desire 
to call the attention of the House and the 
yr, and thatis, that the Democratic party 
is entirely and bitterly opposed to this bill. It 
has also developed the fact, if it were not fully 
known before, that the same party is still, as 

is been heretofore, opposed to the amend- 
which have been made to the Constitu- 
tion since the war. Indeed the hostility of 
the Democracy is directed not so much against 
against the fifteenth and four- 
> the Constitution of the 


that such 1s 


country 


ments 


this | i ill itse lf a 
teenth amendments t 
United Stat 

! have read and listened attenti 
debates upon this measure in both Llouses, and 
have failed to hear any member of the Demo 
cratic party accept in good faith the amend 
to the Constitution since the war. 
I have failed thus far to hear any one on that 
House acknowledge those amend 
ments as valid, legal, and binding upon tl 
peop: le of the United States. It is either denied 
or it is assumed for the sake of argument, but 
we are treated at the same time to long dis- 
sertations upon the illegal character of those 
amendments. 


vely to the 
ments made 


side ol 


DIX TO 


} 
' 


yf, a7 4 7 s 


4 Nine Jane . 
Fifteenth anendineni Mr. Prosser. 


aryland, [ Mr. Vickers, ] 
upon this bill the other day in the 
along argument to prove that 

t fteenth 


thirteenth, fourteent 


lel - 
lhe Senator from M 
in a debate 
Senate, made 


. : 
neitnerthe n, nori 


amendment was properly a part of the Consti- 
tution. Atthe close of that argument he said: 

“Tf my ing be correct, not oneof theamend- 
ment been legally and cons itionally adopted; 
and if they cun onee be brought under the searchin 
exa tior judicial tribunal, will, in my judg- 
ment, be determined to be unconstitutional,’’ 

During the course of the same debate the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tuvr- 
MAN] opened a long argument against this bill 
in the Wi manner 


argument o1 the question 


whether th ( ed fifteenth amendment is a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. I shall 
ik for a practical purpose, and therefore I shall 


not moot a tion upon which | know the domin- 
i pa t the country is fuily committed, and 
which it would be entirely use! to discuss.” 
in ( I . aker, ti whole drift and 
i 
te r ¢ » ol ctions urged to this bill a 


suficient to show that the Democra 
bly and unalterably opposed 


IS Stlil UNMIIStakal 
fifteent! 


i 
on of the United 
] 


to ail, and more especially to the 


amendment to the Constitu 





otates. Lihat party is em} hatically opposer 
to the carrying out in good faith of the prin 
ciples involved in the amendments that have 
been adopted since the war. Its leaders ac- 


l 
cept them only for the time | mete and in their 
inmost hearts they long for the time when they 
shall be powerful to r peal them, or 
at least p rement. 
The persistent opposition of the Democracy 


I 
to every measure of progress and step in ad- 


enough 
revent their enfor 


vance made by the country since the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion is only an indication of 
what might be expected if that party should 


the national 
the right of 
be restored, b ut 


ever again secure 
Government. Slavery itself, or 
property in man, might n¢ 
individual rights would be thoroughly and com- 
pletely suppressed. ‘lhe masses of the people, 
white and colored, especially of the laboring 
classes, would be bound band and foot and 
placed at the mercy of a party as essentially 
ere to-day as it was ten, twenty, or 
thirty It is time that the objects of 
this mt ratic parly were thoroughly under- 
stood. It propose cordially to 


possession of 


ears ago. 


leaders never 
assent to the measures in favor of the ns of 
the individual citizen that have of late been 
adopted by the country, and which are the 
glory of the present age. 

It was recently asserted by a leading Demo- 
crat of the city of New York that they must 
have the iediatons of that city for party pur- 
Lverybody knows perfectly well what 
that means. It is epry that they must have 
a judiciary that will declare Republican legis- 
lation, amendments and all, unconstitutional, 
in order that they may carry out their wicked 
purposes for the virtual enslavement of the 
masses of the citizens of the country. It 
means that their fraudulent and corrupt prac- 
tices may be legalized, until they have e one 
principle of justice, liberty, and of huma 
rights col nple te ly ignored, and all the be at 
interests of humanity bound hand and foot, 
at the mercy of the leaders of a pro-slavery 
Democracy. If that time should ever come— 
and may God in his mercy prevent it—then 
the war will have been fought in vain, and its 
streams of blood will have been lavished for 
nothing. The main plank of the Democratic 
platform may be expressed in a single word, 
and that is **repudiation.’’ Itis evidently the 
purpose of that party to repudiate everything 
that has been do*e during and since the war, 
e way of financial obligation or of 
islation. ‘They propose to repudiate 
the debt contracted by the country, and all 
measures of re construction which have been 
inaugurated by the Republican party. 

Mr. Speaker, | warn you this day that it is 


poses. 


either in th 


reneral | g 


| Pn 
LOUDIL. 
4 n ‘ ) 
fist Co Picasa 
1 oe , + 
the d erate purpose oi the Den 1 
piunge tne country in dishonor, ruin, and 
a ae : oa ind 
grace if the leaders Of that party ; 


by any means whatever have an « 


of sodoing. it 1s generally supposed 
for granted that the war settled ce, 
ual rights and as to State, 
you, sir, that tho l 1es 
ah 
Lney ar Stil ae 
1 ~ , 4 
r the leading ir 





' 
and they hope sooner or later 





ns that have been made 
Vhey 
when it was first proposed 
coi ild 
tered all their 
amendment, and only submitted to it | 
they could not prevent its adoption. 
} st the fif 


in their pow? 


cases reversed. opposed emanc 
as bitte riva 
have wished, ‘j ey } 


ot ld . 
sSiavenoiael 


forces against the fo 


’ 
or teentu amendment; 
as if Was rto do so, and eve; 
ir friends in the Sout ry Claim that 


lixe@ the | 
~powered,’’ Ih ey never I 
i ; i Z - Sin 





3 ago they persistently « 


: : : 
the admission of a colored man into tl 
ate, as though the Vred Scott decision 1 
to ve eniore d, and as tho ivh a col i 


still had no rights that 


to respect. 


a white man was | 


ie ks Mideast cy : a sie 
pheir HOsiui y tO Lbe } ending biil to er 
the fifteenth amendment is, if po 
; : : . : 
more fierce, because they know its eff 


= ee ea 
be, if passed into a law, as it should be, t 
pra vctical lorce 


and effect to what is now 
lly a part of the Constitution. 1 
pro} saa to submit, for the time being, t 
theory ot | ts ig 


Lnose amendments as long as 
were not eniore 


18 eug reste 


theoreti 


ed, but whe: 
d we have a perf ct | 
trom th aes ee 





man from Ix I ICKY, { M 23 CK, ] ar li 
else has a b { rri rhit to oe six for that } 
tells us, in lanen notto be ! ind 
that 

“—Tl is al f abominations, which pret 





refneact the infamous civil rights bill, and to « 
1 + ’ r y 
the fourteenth as well asthe fifteenth amend 
XT } ] } oP ee ‘ . h 
NO doubt the gentieman expresses the | 


No doubt they consid 
yut the amendt nen its to the ( 


ion of his party. 

only this bill } 

stitution as ° 
{ 


' 
} 


civil righ 


‘abominations.’’ ‘They : 


s bill are alike infamous, and, 
should not be enforce l. 


course, Let the | 
tion of that party, then, be distinctly 
stood. It is open and avowed hostilit; 

smoacity +} » | mclati f ha Rep. 
animosity to the legisiation of the he} 
party in favor of human rights. It is s 
ene 





of 

lto = objects and purpos 
which the war was carried to a successfu! 
clusion. ‘They occu cn the same position | 
did in the year 1864, when they declared 
war a illere: on its pene uncon 
tional. Weare justified, therefore, in believ 
that if they had the power these Democt 
leaders would repudiate al ll the measure 
obligations, 
Republican ee They 


4 5 vould 
credit, dishonor our flag, and bring disg! 
upon our and our 
violent opposition to this bill can be at 
for on no other supposition. Why should 
provisions be so obnoxious to them il t 
were willing that all the citizens of tie co 
should enjoy the same rights and privile 
If they accept the amendments to the C 
tution in good faith, why should they « 
to their enforcement? ‘This bill provid 
nothing more, and if those amendments 
not a dead letter, of course they ought to 
enforced. But it is complaine 1d that the | 
visions of the bill are severe, especially 
following sections: 


Src. 4. 


de stroy 


las teen 
soidaiers country. I 


son by force, bribery, threats 


1e debt, and the legislation otf t 


And beit further enacted, That if any! 
, intimidati n,oOr 
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Ds Mr, Sere Is £; } { } l D> J » De 
. ( ONG oo) DOES i i} cee nti Aimendment Mr. fL rosser Lio. OF Rers 
“4 ' hall hinder, delay, prevent, or ob- patible with the character and ob ot o putin its place? It gaveus three great amendment 
yy | combineand confederate with others institutions, and to restore the richts of t to the national Constitution. ‘Lhe first ordains that 
iclay, prevent, or obstruct any citizen || . 4. , A 1} o State shail benectorth have the power to intr 
reauired to be done to aualify | individual. ‘The history of the Republic in | 4 so LOBCOIOFEG BAVS She Power to intro 
‘ { jui l t ss LO Qualys 5 ~ : ’ he auce or Luintain slavery or involuntary serviltuce 
;f . or from voting at any election as afore this respect 1S so fully and Clearly stated by he second ordains that all persons born or natural 
— ’ Yee tan npchte ea a sae the able Senator from Missouri, [ Mr. Scu ized in the United States are citizens of the United 
101> wo lire ersoh aggricved there- . . ™ States ofthe S tes he “eo » or 
} ! eh a tee | : eR ace wre . : tes and ol the States in woich they reside, and 
a iby an action on the case, with || iW &@ recent spec rae t subject, that L will | that no State shall henceforth have the power to 
g {such allowance for counsel fees as the give an extract therefrom: make or enforce any law abridging the privileges 
les | deem just, and s i so for every such ** Constitutions and constitutional conetructions do ind immunities of citizens of the Republic. The 
ues uilty ofa misdemeanor, and shall o: ms nae a ce Se en cy ila d s th oO State sin abridge srig 
jae eh Ce d not | a ' ) eae do not spring trom a mere pi ess Ot puilosophical to ay ‘ that no aie suall abridge the righ 
rats Gos ve pees ie a ie hail i ak speculation and reasoni: i \ey grow out { condi- of sullrage of any citizen on account of race, color, 
‘ t less than ae ,and not more than tior 8. ¢ ‘ irc ta e eve nt f ns thie pre ee or previous condition of servitude. And all three 
USE r both, a the discretionof th 1e court. oe eee Dibdiog din dl Septet coagenei dk Sptihbeseme, power Cor 33 tO pass appropriate legisls Ol 
c orotic ot due Subetouer | he 7 - - interests. We all remem bi r that the most powertul ome . we | ns ‘s LO pass appropriate legislation tor 
prevent. hinder contro! Grint midnate or political interest in this country for a long period a I't t she r It of t! trent titutional 
tan] at Sit tecieeehe ee Chap tncel cel pede ts . rrevious to the w: sthat otslavery. Weremen Nee eee ; rs 1c I constitutional 
} nt to prevent. hinder, control, or intim- Py V = _ ee ae ae ‘ tay ry me er dol revolution. What doesthis result ignify? Thewat 
eC! ny person from exercising or In exercising the : ha De oa P, are Pp 1 AF peer en : oe i vag y out of the systematic violation of individual 
uffrage, to whom the right of suffrage is || With the conscience of mankind, condemned by the by State authority he nde he 
At) ests rantied bythe fifteenth amendment enlightened spirit of this age, menaced by adverse cf Panny : “Thad : eg ended Wits the 
{ i or guaranties ) e fill ith amendmen iy paatetan = a cee F arts 0 a tion of individual rights by the national 
i ee | Cons hy os interests wing strong and stronger every day 1 aati \ ’ 
. Constitution of the United States, by means sought safety behind the bulwark of what they r. ‘the revolution tound the rights of the indi 
1 ‘ a “ . : 5B Suiel POLITE i We t ¥ ideal cy > . 
itt very, threats, or threats of depriving such per- euphoniou Ee ‘caltod Enent oat Ag wid = _ _ vidual at the merey of the States, and it rescued 
, > F ae. l Shy Lil ) seli-government, an h- ' “ : ; : 
ion f employment or occupation, or of ejecting a ad sf Sas dictates o : eee them from their erbitrary discretion, and placed 
S is nted house, lands, or other prop- trenched 1ts¢ in the do« rine of State sovereignty. oo ler the shield : ¢ | t 
lent persog from Tone : ne nee To be sure, it made, trom that detensive postiten em the shield of national protection. It 
aay. r by threats of refusing to rene w leases orcon- eiemaive tallies. Gnerneahing ca  eage ie af the made the liberty and rights of every citizen in every 
one : . ens s 5, oaching on the rigl f the . 
L evel tracts for labor, or by threats of violence to himselt WenSataey reholding States. as. tor ial amcars in the ease || Sate a matter of national concern. Outofa repub 
nt ily, such person so offending shall be deemed it the: ka ; s Peet aha SS i i apa atta ™ ¢ lic of arbitrary local organizations it made arepublic 
f nisdemeanor, and shall on conviction 9 no BOVOTICUS SUG ave jaw and the attemp rf l tizens—vitizens ce ig the tht of 
r for = 2 abe RAI alan Sen ate : to take possession of the whole territorial domain of of equal citizens—vitizens exercising the right of 
of be fined not less than $500, or be imprisoned this Rey niites bud tha Aes inte Of Ghaks ee a io , 3 i-sovesnea nt under and through the States, but 
a : \ \ 8s mudi : ul ( C Ol ou 380 elguty * 
OULD sthan one month and not more than one year, was its main citidel, it i ise of oper ef ae oe as to their rights as citizens not being subject to the 
‘ ‘ 1 ak e . ss as nati , ILLS DAS ’ yper: ions, x ’ ‘ es . 
t th, at the discretion of the court. a © iter wine dts daeusait 4 thee a a indies arbitrary will of the States. It grafted upon the 
f+ Sec, 6. And be it further enacted, That if two or ; os oe ae . ee Constitution of the United States the guarantee ot 
tt cand wal lo site tine neni ee. ne me cepted as a fundamental principle, as the peculiarly Few : a ’ nee 
: e persons shall band or conspire together, or go i sratic feature of our republic et national cimzenship; and it empowered Congress, 
ly < eae on the publi highw - pon the democratic teature of our republican sy stem ot gov- as the a ? thea ait | i aaa 
lisguise upon i y ne higuway, or upon tue ernment, that the several geographieal and litical as the organ of the national will, to enforce that 
Ot nises of another, with intent to violate any pro- ubdivi sh of th Re hie wie tans aon ee guarantee by national legislation. That is the 
1° -— 2 s s s is hep >calle eStatesshou) s . + 
on \ of this act, or to injure, oppress, threaten, or not orly have the sinha Amuwanr ame ‘ies aids meaning of that great revolution; and if Demo 
ntimidate any citizen with intent to prevent or own enn adialae indepen aed of all inter! earned n cratic Senators denounce the bill at present before 
} { nder his free exercise or enjoyment of any right ‘anaci ttl PUR SS I Sette bt Fe oa we us asits offspring they are welcome. I accept the 
was | orvilere eranted or secured to him by the Con- he parto henationa auth ority jut also to determ- name.’? 
‘ation or laws of the United States, or because of ine for themselves whether their whole population, 
utior i s i ited Sti 8, is i os ; i ac c } ’ is . 
shaving exercised the same, such persons shall be or only apart, and what part, should participate in Mr. Speaker, the extract which Ihave caused 
ee eee re ea a St > managemen their cor oncerns, that is 
Oo ¢ | guilty of felony, and -” prornen, Seema. i ee mapagomen! oes aaa ccna ~ acon to be re: ad states very c learly the cause and the 
: | be fined, imprisoned, or both, at the discretion eS erent ates eoNE ec a, “lo: sche t — ae 
ete th cout aaa not to exceed 5.000. and the words, the doctrine was that the States had the right result of the war. Before secession was at- 
eu prisonment not to exceed ten years; and shall, it hate a in aa ae i ee poops oe we || tempted we were a Republic only in name. 
a aa aac aes han te ee ; re absolute dominion and despotic rule of another por i 1] 
be, t wer, be thereatter ine ligible i and disabled tion, and t dene mine at thi i. discretion by ota Theoretically we advocated the doctrine of the 
hol ig any ofuce or place of honor, protit, or , and t { ae t 1e] is tio. t as a 
} NOW ¢ ee ar ne the C - Seation ae an ¢ the || means that despotic rule of man over man should Declaration of Independence, ‘* that all men 
. , rus cre Le y Ols \ LiOl o > U1 i sa . } a i 
on. |] Tnited States. be set on foot 3 and perpetuated, no matter how fla- || were born free and equal,’ but practically we 
aie Uy ar . grantly hostile those means might be to the funda- denied i Under the specious pret » of 
: Now, Mr. Speaker, the right to the exercise mental rights and liberties upon which the whole nie = . I ous pretense 0 
if as f ee lective {rs ine hise is one of the dearest tubric of free government re sts, That was the Demo- 5S Uy I orti ng Sti ites rights, the rights of the i indi 
forceni hts to the citizen in every age and in every —— poeere ate phan, prmydy tt was called || vidual, which lie at the foundation of all Gov 
f Meus . the principal safeguard of popularself-government, ‘ i ' 
ol : i arnments. e vor > re ve "e a 
country, but more especi: lly in our own, where and canonized with the name of true and genuine || ‘ rnments, especially republican, were ignored. 
He g every man has a dire ct interest in the affairs lemocracy. And now look at some of those mon- As between the two, when the conflict between 
-gephaia ‘the Government It is the matchless glory strous <e al failacies tu which that doctrine of them became an irrepressible one, it was na 
+} ; } ronment, 3 ‘ 55 true self-government and genuine democracy re- Los legs } 
1a . ste ; ! cies ; » neovle , se justal 
se f America that here the humblest citizen isa || sulted; and when I have stated them you will at ural that the people Should choose to sustain 
ts direct participant in theadministration of pub- || once discern their consengu nity with the very argu- || the senes so aes a “ — 
» y . ments which have been urged upon this tlooragainst -oOurse would h; > A rea vs \ ave 
affairs . i can nartv helones ; DOr course would have been republican, o have 
= ava : - O the Re public an party be 10ngsS our constitutional amendments and that legislation » otherwise would hs = been t ut the 
Se the honor of having made suffrage universal. || which is necessary to enforce them. CO a eee ee ene. oe, Gee ene 
| r . . rv \ ‘ 1: : y “nl at > ou € . | on 
aS lr the exercise of the right of suffrage thou- It. was said that true liberty implied the right of |} control of the country in the hands of the few 
sandso ofour fe ie nbelmemd tas ive lost their live 1S: com mae is Des gnome man. at oe eee ae us against the many. 
3 the a Sald and} 4 nat the United State ula Nn ; a 
: that is, for exercising it according to the dic- || a truly republican organization unless the several If the doctrine of State rights had prevailed 
nsid 


tates of their own consciences, and to the best 
of their judgment. It is not known that any 


States had the power to maintain and perpetuate 
undemocratic institutions. It wassaid thut true self- 
government consisted in the very fact that the several 


the colored population would have been kept 
in a condition of slavery, and a large mass of 


of the perpetrators of these murders were || States of this Unionshould bave the powertoexclude | the white citizens of the country would have 
y Mey ever punished. ‘Thousands of men have been || 2 very lenge. wansis r of their population from the || been at the mercy of a few unscrupulous lead 
tine! : exercise of alltbe funciions of sell-g Vernment. in ——- wa tava } sel ° 
| ! ; . ea cor ae 3 ar uiers. srefore ‘ $ one oO 
nae whipped in the most barbarous manner, and other words, you, my Democratic friends, in the name er ind rulers herefore this bill is one of 
Pen otherwise maltreated for the same reason. It || of liberty asserted the right of one man, under State || those measures that are absolutely necessary 
StiLaty 


is not known that any of those by whom these 


law, to deprive anviher man of his treedom; in the 



















to carry into a effect the decisions of the late 


epu outrages were committed have been brought ee cele te cw te rats danostinite var. Its object is simply to secure to every 
IS Stil to justice. over caatinen « lean: Zs the name of self-government individual his 1 ights as a citizen. It is to 
eo The crimes that have been perpetrated by || YOU asserte d the right of the States to exclude a | carry into effect the doctrine of the Declara- 
ee those who are opposed to the free exercise by ieree ee iaiiaa. Gecen of o wihsip ation incelf. || tion of Independence, that ‘‘all men are born 
ae 4 every citizen of his rights as a citizen would government ‘ cap 5 nd a Ne of _ a free and equal. ’ 
ds ie a disgrace in any country and in any age of Renta Gases vid by vane or See ee ee If the leaders of the Democracy are opposed 
qt am a world. It is the highest duty of the Gov- try for the I urp eof maintaining and perpetuating to the principle involved in this bill, their Op- 
1 DeLeV ernment to see that these outrages are stop ped such blessings of ‘iberty and self-government. position has at least the virtue of consistency. 
ee : - their perpetrators punished, No other r ioe My ep i mind in ete note or iaving opposed every other measure of the 
‘ se 7 ; ity which devolves upon the national Govern- || jogical contradictions more glaring and monstrous, 7 it is natural that they should atte mpt to 
a p ment is more plain and impers itive. To fail in for a structure of politic: ul fallacies more barefaced, gta the one under consideration. Yet if 
RRR hy the performance of this duty is to make itself |) More —- va gta = lates trea . Ss their CPI position | to @ measure so just and rea- 
a. particeps criminis in the commission of these || to hide the : Lost. odi ue and ok itrary despotism |; Sonable in itself as this is, and so general i 
oe unlawful acts, and to make itself the aider and || under the guise of Democratic professions; and it is || its application, should be unaccountable, the 
8 abettor of the wicked wretches who are doing ene NAPE Oe Doe ee te ee ees arguments they make use of against it are 
mg “f all in their power to destroy our republican |! serutiny; but more surprising still it is that even at equi ally weak and contemptible. ; 
aaa ustitutions and free government. It is high ee akin to it sa \ find a vo on ne distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
wi eile time that those who desire the permanency of |) Vieally feel ceecteca OF Pitches’ sikih’ ts Winans [Mr. Kerr] tells us that *‘ if this bill be com 
eC ur Government should take active measures || shadowing but ten short years ago, tumbled down. || & law in some sec tions of the country it w 
a to see that individual Bae ar throughout the |/ It fell after having heaped outrage alter outrage || become a fruitful source of trouble, co 
, : country are thoroughly and completely pro- eee ne Sai 2 ee ane sigh lene tan . sion, disturt ance, strife, litigation, and in 
yvides tected. 4 ae aie - on the snail aihee of the American || tice.’ Of course it will become a ** source ¢ 
ght i ath iose who brought about the war and who pennies, ry a ing eae im yoonen ar npele trouble’’ to those who violate its provisiol 
tl 1e advocated secession did it for the purpose of ee tierepressibleof conflicts: It fell, after having || 22 disregard its = pom raw All laws are i 
cially Scetroying y individual rights under the pitiful arrayed man against man in bloody struggle, after ‘* source of trouble’’ to law-breakers. Lhieve 
piea of establishing State rights. The result having devoured hve hupnare L to usand of t 6 chu robl oe s,and murderers are alwaysa ‘‘ disturb 
f 81 of the war, unless that result should be aban- cane se ee ee, 3 . ree aheak of ance’’ in every community, and their unlawful 
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the great revolution. And what didthat revolution 
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Louisiana Contested Election. 
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i leration the con t 
ed-e] ion ¢ Bailey, from the third 
ngressior lana 
5 vmop 
Mr. KERR 
a sa i . 
ir. OPI roceca in my ine ol 


I wish to the at 
tention of gentlemen to the fact that there ha 


gument in this case invite 
been laid upon our de sks this morning what | 
va in my hand,a 
Mr. Darrall. 


] - | 
purpose Only of saying that the calculat 


sort of statement of his case 
| refer to this paper for the 
‘ ° 


made in Ww are ba 


tion ofthe voters of Louisiana which was made 
in the fall of 1867, at a time when the civil 
» in great confusion, 
the busin S Ol recon: 
ng the election fer the 


was to organ- 
», and that 


ed by almost all par 





performance, and 





.“uSH means of reach 


ing a Sale Conciusion, to no respect whatever ; 
it will mislead any gentieman who attempts to 
be guided byit. Attbat registration thousand 
‘ 1 


Poe 
of white men declined to be registered at all; 


other thousands were refu ed r¢ r\ 
parti 


It is, therefore, no intelligent or 


tration, upon 


one pret xt or anothe r, by an registr ition 


reliable guide by which t 


» determine the result 


: 1 i j ‘ } . l ‘ 
which LOOK piace al the election on the 3d 

a’ *< . ’ a 1 ° 
of November, 1868, which was the election out 


The res 


of which thi 4 
1 not 


W lit u prece 


coutest grows. 
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} } re } 
led this election dit 


the voters by coioror 


cul reyistration Ohice!r 


| been to the 
idiee of the cla up. Besides 
it the election od day of Novem- 
} here Was an entire ent condition of 
iLical parti and | moti iynout 

he entire State of | 





eration, this ca ( many 1 ( 

1 m tne Lot Ana ¢ dec ] d, and 
notably ln oti o wi only one in 
which the Demoe certificate of 
election (a ¢ i tt R } ui 
Governor, predica ma ] 
DY & Republic 1 wv se4&rs li ihe 
iterest of the contesta they dared to 
‘ is admitted on all hands to have been loyal 
to the Government during the entire war, and 


the time of the election entirely free from all 


+ le 
} ilical Gisa bibu ; seconaiy, iListhe only one 


of t e cases in which, taking only the regular 


returns—leaving out of the computation all 
such concerning the legality of — any 
question has at any time or by any one been 
raised—the returned Democrat presents him- 
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self at the ber of the Hlouse with an over- 
whelming m J? allthe registered electors 
of the district | be seen by reference to 
the following figures, touching which there is 
no disput | refer the House to appendix 
testimony, page 20; and to testimony itself, 
} es 604-61 

Registered voters in district on 8d November, 
1868, 28,486 
| » polled for Dail 17,A24 
} pe gg ONS | Se aa 8 

IE NN I dcncicninai cttadbuctsisccecictuce 26,117 
DBailey’s majority of + polled O31 

Thes ready stated 
to the yte (17,524 
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tered electors in he distri 7 the ex: 


eturns 
in form, ¥ eaiaaie 
fourt n 
nty three votes, his vote still 
exceeds half the entire registration of the dis- 
trict by eighteen hundred and twenty two, and 
his majority of tl ually cast re- 
mains 7.497; which is evidenced by the follow- 
ing lection, in word, letter and 


. *: ; 
punctuation prec sely like all the certificates of 
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cess being 3,281; eikigicn te 
alleged to have been irregular | 

M Bailey’s maj rity ig 
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wun lre la ud fue 


cut 








1e votes act 


cert ficate of « 





election heretofore issued from that State: 

STA or Lovrstana, Executive DEPARTMENT, 
New Orn.Leans, Noveinber 2, 1 
To all whom these presents may come 

Know ye, that in accordance with the prov ms 
of an act entitled “*An act itive to elections in 
the State of Louisiana,’’ approved October 19, 1863, 
an election was held by the qualified electors of this 
State, on the 3dday of November, A. D. 1868, fo 
five members of Congress, to represent the iirst, 
third, fourth, and fifth congr ynal dis- 
the Stote of Lovisianain the Foriy-lirs 





ites, und for one 
I ‘ond cong ional district to 
C c to fillthe vacaney occasioned 
, James Mann; and whereasthe 

ie ion, ade to tne 
ire / faw, have bec n ¢ 
, and attested by 
was to 
whereas it has been ascert 
iat iphe Bailey r abed 
Darrall 8,568 votes, cast at 
fore, I, Henry C. W 


memocr 


sec} 
ireluliy ex- 
the proj 
examine the same; 
ed from said reti 
,065 votes, and C. b. 
said election: now, the 
armoth, Governor of the State 
do hereby certify t Adolphe Bb: 
received a majority of the votes « aaa tor Represent 
tive to t} lorty-First Congress from the third 

| district of the State of Louisiana. 
timony » hereunto s m 
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hand and caus 
at 1X 1, this 25 

and of the indepe n eas of the United States 


ihe ninety-third. 
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( ) i. I EF, secreta of S'a 

NOW ir, in t] » face ol the fou i} 
fac e of t} 5S { vi ic u oes ( I il! { ! W 4 
eee Republican officials, what treatment lias 

» Democratic claimant met with at the | 
ot “this Too e? Withcredentials which e1 led 
him to his seat on this floor as clear] ti 
held by any gentleman within the hi arin . ol 
my vi , he has been for sixteen months 
excluded from that seat and his constitu 
denied re; italic hy Fae oth, be Lu yi Ul 
penacenc| rf contest as to hi ale y } ) 
that sea And ak i fous nm 
tal months of procrastination, when the Hous 
Is i lto ti e action in the c: », what acth 
is it th tL g¢ nthe nen re ny nd ? ‘I ) Vara 
the seat to a man whose entire vote is less than 
the majority of the Democratic contestee! And 
that on grounds and for reasons more novel and 
extraordinary than any ever assigned | ( 
even in these days of startling innovations and 
aud: is experiments. 

While itis admitted on all hands that the 
election wa coe om e from frauds of any 
kind, and that the ut St pea ands l order 
prevailed aacebodt! the entire district on elec 
tion day, it is contended that there existed pr 
vious to that time a state of anarchy, violenee, 
and intimidation so great in certain parishes of 
the district as to have rendered a fair election 
impossible. 

1 opre tendthat disorder or violence ofany kind 
occurring at any time or I lac eo ies thaw thi time 
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one to the people of thi country. On t! ce 

cide i cases 1n the eourt of yu tice i nd kk ris 
lative bodies in the United States, ineluding 
Congress, there is no decent authority for hold 
ing that intimidation which s« lates 
an election vitiates that electi . n- 
trary, all the authorities hold, and it is the clear 
and settled law of this country—I may say, in 
deed, that is the common law roverns 
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that men of ordinary courage, of ordinary j 
ligence and power might have been contro| 
by it. So the authorities hold. 

In the case of H irrington vs. 


two, page 341, 


tT’ atee; f 1 ’ 13¢3 
Phate Lin poli 








the conte 





is 
ale Jubs orassociations of 
intending unk: lartaiie | to carry the ele 
fraud, and violence, combined ar 
zreed among theims lone to exelu 
cal and qualified voters, who i 
from exercising the right of suifrage; 
camennl that ssmaninabianbae we 
day of election ia the ninth, t 


Lion by f 


conspired 











reement did, « 








nth, eie 5 
thirteenth. fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, s 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, ind twentieth w 


of the ¢ jioe t Baltimore, LW hich said wards foru 
fourth congre ional dis tof Maryland, and in 
of said wards assem! ‘le, many 0 ! 
deadly weapons, around the polling places and 
avenues leading thereto, and by threats intimid 
and by force and violence cbstrucied and di 

from the polls thousands of legal voters who 
to vote for me: that b 














y intimidati ion and the ¢ 


aforesaid many voters were deterred from apy 
ing the polls who would have voted for me anid 
ed so to vote; that in each of said wards e 


ns who desired and intended to vote 


nd violence compelled to vote t 





* vy 1orce 2 
i { 


because of their reasonable fear of personal i 
I} \r) YY ¢ ° 
Pe CUODIUWILLE aV;: 
’ 1 
it is here assumed that an eiection 


r id a I 
vented, by violence or threats of violen 
voting, th vugh the election was never ar 
ti rough tweniy thousand votes may ha 
and all for one candidate, which is a rd. W 
not attach the same result to the exclusion o1 
idation of five hundred, or of one 
one? Lhe } rineipile is th 
tue vé Ss ¢ oe tort) have varied the resuit, i 
It is therefore apparent that there is no ca 

to avoid either the 





hunaread, 


saine 


whole election or any | 





ita not stated that th combination 
arrested the election, nor anywhere mead 
display of force as ought to have intimidated 
of ordinary firmness; nor is it stated that s 
as a dozen men in the whole district t 





the polls and offered to vote and were repell 
uttempted to approach and were repelled. 





rp ' so Mar 
Int C » of Preston t fiarris, V 
{ } , the allegatior oT ¢ 
i é 
e, in br : 

“That in the first, second, third, fourt 
six and seventh wards of Baltimore, by 
Vi nce, i dation, &c., aiarge vumber ott 








tied voters, whode <dto vote and would 
voted tor me,were prevented [rot Xercising the! 
ofsuffrage; tliat many sally 











persons 1 quai 





vote, and who, if left tree to doso, woul 
forme, Were lore: biy carried to tue pol 


u bades oun r of ith or great bodily harm, w 
npelled to vote for you; that in the eighth w 
‘ f the city of Baltimore, and in the eighth, 1 
tenth, eleventh, and twelith election distr 
Baltimore county, wherein the els 
d fairly, Lreeeived a majority of 1,415 votes 
virtue of which majority I claim to represent 


‘tion 


ihe Comiiil 


* Upon the allegation thatsuch a condition ol | 
essness and riot prey riled ib tue seven Wal 
jorities for ti 


] i 

the city that gave heavy wm: 
testee, thecominittee believe that no such con 
‘ 





i things existed as justily the rejection 
of the sitting mem: 1ajorities in any ¢ 
( fi A Wards, or a2 a to bring the eas \ 
recognized ruling of law of elections as 


ihe only cases in Which vel clions 





lor this cuuse are Where lLicre Was riot aft i 
such tumults a buterfi r witht € a, a 
vented an aacertainment of t result, ‘Lie? 
down in Hleywood en Ei lor pages ) 
Rowe on Elections, pag t; Sheppardon} 
pages 105, 106, and 1 Peckwel!, page 77 i 
anelection for riot, piolen e, nfimidation, a 

be shown that the election was interrupted, . 


committee sey, itis very ci: rir 











no such candi f thir xistedin t 
consideration. every one of t he pol , 
thedistrictthe election was uuiuterrupied; | 
were all quietly canv: 1; the judg 
returns; they were transmitted, asthelaw! 























5 ee 4a i . 
‘ Stat Governor lo bhakti Oi ni Mast a): ! Sone 1 a a Beak : . 
. cha ween oid stted to at the Hrst 1 Mied in Ot, Lia 1, a by the colored rioters, and that they but 
i esult, t Smitte to the ' }: > yy ‘ - ’ : 
rae the + . . Ts , . . or , 1 ‘yy 1") 4 +} 
\ ti eof hise election. The t} W&S the editor . dvepubiican wspaper. returned the fire. The name of the witness is 
, , - it af lvmpp ate a ; . » : ’ . 
tar it the returns made fro1 lr, ALR. That man who was killed in lers King, and his testimony may be found 
n W 1 the sittine member } Be A i : } . oaied a ! ' : . ly 
L to, } mS aoe wane. Pae bitch ° inary was ied Without ;: ! nar 10 of the testimony. as follows: 
thi . at 2 I { 
to 1 § aito th nor a ( 1] ‘ > 
p } s of ¢ & 3 i -<« } 2h0W iu the I rise; 
elec | s \ i het ihed 1 as \ i that | th l-h isa very short distance 
an ecn 1 to have ow . dif ty with Mr. nwhere Llive. | knew that Mr. Bentley would 
. > ° : ae ‘ t pwWhiding or ety somebody else a 
and { é Cipi i t i poet) » WDNO I KILi¢ , WhO iSa I ® i rthati ~andithought l would step 
is ll ( ! I oO! ilry. ud \ » 3 Wl ) ip ne ¢ tw \ yr ma Lue ti » otf, L met the school e! 
“ore I] rue {[Mr. & ‘ in the town wh he was ¢ i cn runt r all over the town, and screamin \ 
AV) : : } i tu igone up to tie hool-house and kiile 
tit w rt in tne Lon ca , Su and J eve tI ra ed i ii Mr. B iree neg cami 
ent to L870, since in that renort he wa bly. Lad them Frane¢ David, and he told Mr. B. R. Ga 
that ‘ » time t ) oO Tt } 
lary int 1 thecallsay ple derived || n 1 was promptly hat now was the time to bring about th eu 
1 Pp { yvetween the negroes and the whites, which had be 
ntro| em or re mstrut mint Hoi i. pT eeall 3 in the » long anticipated. lle was heard to send uriel 
e attempts to justify the substitu co in istifica- irst to the Anderson and Hill plantations, and then 
SE LP gs ; ‘ os “oe _ |, to the Garland and Paillet places. 1 heard J« 
V . 2 : I ' ot hee Simms, a colored man, tell one of thos rs V 
—_— } be so long ¢« mishned,wh } I cl ! gotten had been ordered off, not to go. Hesaidit 
ns « well, and hich h | 1 an up ly “4d, directed, less thing to interfere in a personal difficulty betwee 
: ‘ ; : 
n hye nv hi 1 ! a } ir. Bentley and Mr. Dickson, and that they oug! 
ys ana juad : 3 , ‘ ase ! to have anything to do with if one Way or ti 
i ij ‘ t t ') } t . nt Se | ‘ -~ 


} s negro courier (I do not know w! 
| to hold that it is competent for vii and fears which prepared the way for was) replied that Mr. Davidhadsent him, and tha 


alone, he parish of St. Landry. but the irritations, other. Th 















































































Vv \ 1Ol ‘ 
wndint +} was going to bring the negroes in, and to bring the 
rin ean ; . = 
did. on = inarmed. I thought then that it wasa squally time 
va e est r the resuit ind pretty exciting, and I went home and sadd 
, ' ' ‘ } . } y ; wl yh! } serge! } ; ri? 
3 ; ty or ¢ . iny horse, and got my double-barreled shot-gun and 
: 7 : re elé¢ or twelve young nu 
he fas E Pe We t to the mayor of | 
nd is i ( ig, a rf bm 
I st j lms 1 bodtc r 0 
: ‘ted out, lace where 
san \ ‘ 
% i I ih groes were coming trom (Gener 
li 7 a tm rity Andei n’ we overtook John Simms. He went and 
aluyt } 
) ex anv one of opped the negroes from the Anderson place com 
: in | suppose there were some thirty or fort 
uppr . Stil have &@ || of them... John Simm pped them and got them 
\ i IS nec to go back. There was no collision with that pa 
i " 1 
4 ( the com atall. Wethen rodeto the Parrot place, and evs 
¢ , thing was quiet there. Lhe negroes seemed to! 
{ 1 HpOTUTY tt » . ¢ l 
{ ° J ’ attending t tieir busin AL that piace We lad 
it in order to fg head of their courier About three o'clock i 
: 1 < : 4 evi ng we ran foul of some twenty-th: irmed 
ik ‘ ou 3 S 
negroes at the Paiilet place. Fiveot our pa i 
‘ it plit off from th t. Wedid not know how 
ae ' : 
3 a \ » gent nen, as vy reg i tie en { these 1 I i 1, tn ver, at 1eg1 there were there, and we thought w 
‘ ‘ } } pt t W the mat 
ence, } ry} f < r Government: as his point to wi l ) urd to that rio ride u , Wia mia ws 
} ; ’ 1round the ten Lo the back part of the house, i 
! } YQ Y 1 t mNA ra + » i ) ’ s 
} i i 1 ¢ as th re ira 1 tne parisn | 1 i man W ) here W were ( tronted by twenty or twen 
. ¥ ( \ people; : they regard the chieLy contro i that ri ho} 1d to have I I I say ti ty-three, because I think t 
' sie tay 4] ’ 1; and ° Al} wh nearest to the number. fhey were told not to ii 
. ! t > Inajority to ! > in tnis we I 18 Qirector <¢ am laver, aur. omy} : ' 1 
lire i } oboe . . : that we were acting under orders. With that i 
j A dy} : sentiemen not to suller son-—even Wi sun-comrml > appointed l ier, whose name I forget now, said that 
1 i r conauct 1n this ¢ 2, not to by Congres ) Investigate the Louisiana di brought his guns there to use the thit 
. = ’ . nde © it. ¢ j hat ( 
Ca into the lee} lat e } story of this tur es we! ceed = ith { :eir labo 3 in t ted to do 1 , and with tha he VOil 
y | a . ae : = - 7 : buckshot, which we returned as f cou 
\ isand igerous and utterly vew Urlean iS a} ! \ rig for the hat continued, L suppose, not ive 1utes, 
I | | + ! . 
l¢ a precede as this will ( i do parish oF St. | y by Governor War Re it it seemed | t year to! the i 
i i ( it becau it 1 come back to the Republic: 1 Governor of Louisiana, whos ve up and asked for protection. 
s = . . oe ' : ’ 1 
LiC » (Or li 2 Republican certiiicate oi elec n to 1 3 very seat Judge id re tO say to the House that in the gen 
a ‘ . . ,% , , a> , » © } ° 
. } . . . . 4) TT i 1 —— ] ’ Bie ] } l, , > - “ractneaca. fairnes oY | intel rence of 
rey led qq ] ver ed Ain til pouse Daley Noias,. Wiltnm luli K ywiedve ot the con- erai cCorrecvunl , Ja1rnN 5S, at neveii ICC L 
Dee 1 ; \ } ' | . ] 
i. capabie of ¢ r so out! ‘ duct of Mr. ‘I pson, fully advised, as thi this witness I have great confidence 
| } } hs ‘ ’ . } 
% : | prot ts ret } Ise \- Governor mu ive } 4 ] t t rau Yow, r, ROW shall we account lor the cou 
} 1 1 ~ 
wt y 1 will do ¢ nor to pired in the parish, being 1 matter: W hat 
L ¢ a eil ross 1n] e thy with Mr. Darrall, be t se contested el 
r 1 
! cae a ea a ‘ 23<e Mme , ny 
1 i A Lu i »>VUG bai ey, eer Of tiie i » AVI! men whonl, 
: Representatir : this district. || connection with others, of t participation in 
speaker, in reference to t e al e- election, Wover! * Warmo ¢ AW } hs I saul ‘ al 1€ Has app yimte 1 to 
Vel . ‘ . 5 . y . a. =f 
ig thes | idation, L claim that s most ter the el npointed 1that paris! 
' . a 
juan lia ex rel - iAnhattoaere Lexist | tt, wir. 1D » to th 
| , ’ 
ind f those parishes disorder and confu- Landry. 
al 
Jaurm, W n petore 1 ciection i admit. A ly ‘ Gppvel 
rht a ; 
_— | ‘ ‘ 4 yu re ld ¢ one ii i > pal y G 
hth, 1 : . 
ect’ 1 a riot- 10st unfortunate and || a man whom t norab 
ul J 4 1 } t 
1 was —a& Il { | le UD, as ¢ I ‘ Vs t ( 
] eS ° 1 . Ron : ‘ ! : ’ 
»v here KNOWS tnat riots alwa'’s Spring up, { Wouls » » re} 
resent , es waar eit i i F 
the mutual quarrels, indiscretions, wrongs, || cold-bloo nurderer, and one 
ral parties to t t. ois riot 1ean J 
to dO 1nju » then A y she i this ay itn ur ; 
| ' ' ; ‘ | oil } e,; : 
l never ao to 1 t id ‘ Perro i 1 tes L | i { noted to » mage tne V Oi & CO 
. . } } ‘ 
| ‘ ry ’ ’ Vv 
h i ional Cot I f LO i I id tak Dir y tot ‘ idgm ‘ lu y 
1 ¢ tie 3h) i » riot, and ra < nmi wppointed contro 1 iclion 
ton ; } ‘ ' } ‘ | t » FQ) Va t _ wu tu 
e@ crime oi » ths DY iuegl t lu . nad ru i i pa i i » ALATY Ww t ) 
f d ; | } > . | re ica 
\ 1¢; and the evidence jj a t st iny yn 1 killed, Poy id Ch Chere is dit 
. etense tha 3 tru Ly iry disturba ae and clear testimony that tl e men were li 
. . . < a | UW } 
the foli ¢ i n. r g T 1 al ! i ’ Wi no wu 
. } 
a, i ICipa iin j i ot ¢ I r . ry. »V ng ) c i 1 ) i 
r ood t t was shed was ive? jican | 1¥ ed by law he power l ) y ist for my colleague to 
i in t } | , t which ey were 1 ¢ 
ia ' ’ Yt T 
sovernor is a yer, | vu0 in his ited ihey may or may! 
' 
a \ zy 11 { my befor e ( » boldiy de- || ! iy judgmen that they w 
t 7 i 1 
> re eman 8 pa n. ( i that! i i] i i » Ol > | . \ 0 i 
i > i . 
YY ] oe } = [ ‘ , } j t t 5 
I ved by Lis ¢ ai l ° ii ; i ib pa LV ¢ ( A a A ' - ee) ! af usd pt 
. estimony in proot ott stat t iers had ye ! ! ( men » ba no ’ 
cs bce } } : 
ne ] would vj 1¢ nermit t . ¢ } : ’ i ) tion i Oo 0 
J to give his version the mat t t é it of a hair iol i 
1 ‘ ¥ . . qt t i 
LEV] AN rN } t i ! \ j i i 
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[t theré e as unjust to charge them to the 
Democratic party as it would be for us to charge 
them to the Republican party. They are out- 
for no party. 
| Mr. Speaker, that in the other 
pa es they were prevented from v iting by 
t tion, from what transpired in St. Lan- 
‘ i § Mary Yet in the parish of St 
lar 1 the face of all that has been said, 
there were cast for Mr. Bailey at that election 
I j , and for Mr. Darrall 1,132 votes. 
that same time there were cast in the parish 
of Vermilion no votes for Mr. Darrall, but all 
vere cast for Judge Bailey. In the parishes 
of Vermilion and La l’ayette there was no vio 
ient on the a iv oft the election, or before, 
except io the pari h of La Favette. Some time 
helo eiection some person or ee 
for ca known by no human being that we 
know ol, went toa house ke} t by a negro man 
and woman, und murdered them. Wheiher the 
murderer were black or white, belonged to 
one pat or the other, the evidence wholly 
fails to shov Chat they had any connection 
with bsequent events 1s now! here showa by 
th tf inony 
But it is claimed that we shall reject certain 
par } Hpecause epublican votes in those 
irishes were cast, upon the pretense there 


uublican majorities in those par 


aim being boldly and baldly made 
negro in Louisiana belonged to 


' 


here Liat ¢ very 

ie Republican purty; that they owned him, 
that he is their p rlitieal slave, that he must 
cast his vote for the Republican candidate, 
ind if he dares to cast his vote for any other 


candidate it shall be taken as prima facie evi- 
that vote under intimida 
the result of bribery, or some other 
Now, the absurdity of 
not to need discussion. 


aence tha he cast 


t 


injawtul interierenee. 


a claim lke that ought 


It is unworthy of diseussion. In that election 

the suffrages of colored men were cultivated 
o> eT - 

in every lawful manner and as kindly as the 


suffrages of any other men were cultivated by 
the Democratic party. 
‘They were assembled in clubs and barbecues 


and public m etings. Vhey were addressed 
by colored and white men from the same stands. 
hey were fed by white men from tables fur- 


nished by them at their own expense. Their 
ulfrages were ought to be controlled by legal 
nd moral means, not by force, or thre ats, or 


itimidation, or by protection papers, or any- 
thing of that kind, so far as the action of the 
party generally was concerned, ‘That there 
were men in those parishes who did seek to 


ntrol individual votes or 


con individual colored 
men by improper means I cannot question. 
Such things are done always in all districts 
throughout the entire country, It is no new 
thing tor suffrages to be controlled in that way. 
itisno new thing for men, previous to elections, 
and during the conduct of politics al ec: ampaigns, 
to be kiile itis no new thing for murders 

disgrace the eonduct of politic al campaigns. 
lhose things, with the exception of that riot 
in St. Landry, which occurred in this particu- 
lar district, were no more numerous, and of 


no more hei Ol 


; or outrageous character, than 
In many distric 
ce, where reconstruction never 
debauched society. 

me call attention to a strange 
in the grounds taken at different 
ENSON.] In 
yrt on the Louisiana cases, sub- 


ot pro found pe a 
eursed, 
Aud 
INCONSIAs 
times by my colleague, [ Mr. Stev 
his general rep 
March 
language : 


cori ipted, or 
} , 
here it 


tency 


mitted 16, 1870, he uses the following 





“ There being some general facts and principles 

which apply all of the contested cases from the 
State of Louisiana, it is thought expedient and 
proper to present them briefly, as introductory to 
the separate reports of the several cases.’’ 

And turther he says: 

*The sight and tidings of these things [Kuklaux 


and their mysterious marchings, & produced such 


NDIX TO THE 


Louisiana 


tsin the northern States in times | 


CONGRESSION 


a condition of excitement and apprehension among 
Republicans of all classes in the disordered 1 
as caused them generally to avoid the polls and shun 
publicity on the dey of the election.”’ 

Now it is in evidence, and nowhere denied, 
but, on the contrary, distinet by 
my colleague in his report in t bei 
report No. 63, House of Representatives, page 


rions 


tly admitted 
his case, iff 


2. that of the 28,486 registered electors in the 
entire district 26,106 did actually vote; that 
is, thirteen out of every fourteen. How do 


these figures tally witlr the theory that the 
Republicans *‘shunned the polls,’’ ‘* avoided 
publicity,’’ &c? They fitly indicate the worth- 
le of such assumptions. The truth 
is, that it is not unfrequently the case that no 
greater proportion of dis- 


5 character 


the votes is cast in 


ricts In the most peaceful and orderly sections 
ofthe Union. ‘The large vote cast in this dis- 
trict really evidences peaceful and voluntary 


conduct on the part of the electors. 
at the election in April, to 
c hoose every officer in the State, whether State, 
strict, parochial,or municipal, when the Dem- 
ocratic p arty had no regular organization or 
general ticket, it is a remarkable and signili- 
cant factthat intke parishes of La Fayette , Ver- 
milion, and St. Landry, every local office was 
carried by a Democrat, except one justice of 
the peace in the town of Vermi tlionville. But 
he November 1868 
when only members of Congress and presiden 
tial electors were chosen, the Democratic party 
effected a most complete,compact,and thorough 
organization throughout State; and, as | 
have already stated, spared no efforts of ordin 
vful political action to secure the 
Vast numbers of colored men, con- 
y the arguments of Democratic speak- 
and disgusted by the broken faith of their 
Republican leaders, considered it their duty to 
vote for Democrats. J of the elee- 
tion is ther or sus 
but most 
solemn 


Besides, 1868, 


preparatory to t election, 


the 


t 
( 





tory. 
. ’ , 
vinced by 
ers 
he resuit 
‘fore not 
natural an 
judgment, 


surprising 
d re 


? 
Suvst: 


picious 
and my 


ist, honor- 


sasonable, 
intially ji 


able, and voluntary. Judge Bailey and his 
friends canvassed every section and subdivis- 
ion of his district. But it is believed that Mr. 
Darrall was never in any one of the disputed 


parishes except St. Mary. He had therefore 
no rational ground to expect many votes there, 
and appears to have done so only on the as- 
sumption that the votes of all colored electors 
are the properly of Republican candidates, and 
cannot be lawfully cast by the colored men for 
any others. This is the chief basis of his claim, 
and of the claims of all the Republican con- 
gressional candidates in that State, and, in my 


judgment, it is discreditable to them, and 
ought to be considered by this House offensive 
to its intelligence and judicial character 


{| Here the hammer fell. | 

in verification of what I have said I will 
add in an appendix some extracts from the 
testimony. 


APPENDIX. 

TESTIMONY. 
Parish of St. Mary. 

““W. I’. Hudson sworn: 

“*T was born in the parish of St. Mary, now dae 
and have lived there eversince. I was in the pari 
at the time of the late clection. 

“Question. How was the election conducted? 

“Answer. Very quietly. 

“Question. Did you hear of any threats of intim- 
ids ution or violence used to control any votes? 

Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. What was the 
previous to the election, as a ge 

**Answer. There was 
it was quiet. 

**@uextion, With the exception of the assassination 
of Pope and Chase did you hear of any outrages 
being committed in the parish of St Mary? 

**Anaw No, sir; not that { ever heard of. 
Do you know whether there is suc 


condition of the parish 
reral thing? 


some excitement; otherwise 


*“ Vuestion, h an 


organization in the parish of St. Mary asthe Kuklux? 
“Answer. No, sir. 
“Question. Doe you believe there is such an organ- 
ization in the paris! a? 
“Answer. No, sir; Ido not believe there is. 
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‘ 

** Guestion, Did ) 1 ever he: i ex 
of the order OW 3 e Knights of t \ 
Camelia? : 

* Answer, Yes, sir; I be -toi 

bi | Question le Wh it was the object and ch 
that organiza ion a3 a eral thing; had 
object, in View which wouid interfere hal 
just elect n? 

| ** A nmoe r. N ° i 

* Vuesti mm. Was theo t } . 
deprive the col i men of any t rie 

| them by law, political or civil 

** Anewer. N r 

** Guest on, re there immedi ly pre 
November election large Radical pre 
parish of St. Mary? 

** Answer. Ye S$, Sir. 

* Question. Were they ever disturb 

** Answer, Not to my knowledge. 

= (ues ion. Werethese R vi rly I 

** Answer, I saw a few, I think, pa 
never went to the eit meetings, 

* ue stion What was the Laracier oj t 
lican speeches made ? 

Answer. I never heard on: 

** Question, Were they repo it f 
matory character? 

** Answer. L heard so.”’ 

**Armstead Osborne, (colored: 

“Tilive inthe varish of Mary: I 
there thirteen years. I wi ornin Petersb 
ginia;: Ll was born aslave, and was ma fre 
war. [followed the business of cooperi ke 
l cooper <d for my owner, Mr. Whit rth. 
his a shop of my own Ll joined the J 
parts > before the last November election 

* Question, Did you join voluntaril; v 
forced to it? 

Answer. I was not foreed to i pu 
down on the ticket, and went to one tw 
cue { voted the Democratic ticket. ] 
forced to do it. L belonged to the Rad 
1868; but left and jot i the Demoerati } 

ion. your reasous jor joini 
\ living in the parish, 
and I thought it best for me 

Democratic party and have triends there i 
have enemies » person of cicher partys 
disturbed 1 ctore war or oo 
on One occasion some apprehension from the 
cals because I belonged to the Democra 
| and I felt a little uneasy ut it. 

** Question, llow were colored nengen 
by the Republicans who joined the Democrat 

“Answer. 1 did not eany aii . 4 

|} treated alike, {f do auy distin 
between the (wo par : 

1} “Question. Do n know wh ny Viole 
used on the day of el ).0rin liate 

the election, to iirol t vou l 
way or other 

** Ans r. iN el | k ) Re 

GJwes 10NR ‘ i i \ lie] 7] V 

1] nt ic ir A 4), . M 1 ‘ i 

‘Answer. Ik vy that the Demver ‘ 

1} l ¢ I r col d ive 
hn +e vil i 
i 1e@ Vemo t 
lectin 
j li: whi lk we 
y eat at the same table 
j 7 é no ft rte Oue y 
1! out and stopped and rething to eat un 
1} trees; it wi sort of | iic. LL believe th 
one of tae urstto t Soipeth to eat from 

**Question. 'Lhei yas nod clion on i 
color in dividing the food? 
| “Answer. », Si 

due sion. | lored 

peak trom 1eetin 

5 Answ er. 

** Question. { 
| before »the u 
} ** Answe ° 

1} “Question, y colored Democrat 
|| see at them? 
i} “Answer. I suppose there were four or fi 
| dred in Iberia; 1 iat is, in the parish of 
\| parish. I thin [ saw that many in Lberi 
|| was before the nu urder of ( Honel Pope. New 
|| is about two and a haif inties trom the pari 
j “Quest ton, Was not this m gatneri 
1] two or more parishes ? 
Answe Not that [know of. It wa t] 
| M: wy parish. Idid not know there w 
}} colored Democrats until Iwentthere. Ido 
i} who the speakers were. They were strang 
i} | went about thirty-two miles to attend th 
ing. There was not avy barbecue ther 
}| marched up and met the processi cowl 
near Iberia. ‘That was the St. M *3 pro 

There were about threo: yur ori hundr 
us when we met that pr sion. ‘They wel 
|| black and white, but Ido not recollect 
blacks we had. Ido not know whether we 
regular Union flag. I just went there tol 

i} procession. IL believe I was the only color 
there trom our little villa 


** Question. 


ii ocratic party ? 
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; ence : oo ° , "> 1 R ; 
~ * ; 4 . / / / fa, . ane 4 Tr ‘ 
UV SESS {let CONG ’~D SESS. Louisiana Conte CU £/6ECtiON Mr. Nery. ftO,. OF INVEPS, 
; {1s1 NGecse 
+ 7 Y + } } ‘ } ; } »* 
' No, sir. ptember 2, i508, in part of which you there were in the parish | re the election, but I 
t Ww i + . } e. 1 4 - > | . “ . ss cael “a No > . 
o gti You just thought it best to have peace, 16 En / . oa ew there vy sevel ul. t wer n t many J 
‘ ert quietly, and s0 you Joined the Demo- f By ourselv« our population would pe peacendi ¢ that time; I « y xnew f two who dig universally 
7 ; and happy. But vilest of incendiaries are in out and fre ve tset procta Lemsetves bi 
te Yes sir.” midst. ‘The vilest of ! ions are daily and nightls | ring tot Demo i arty i se were known 
— son also put in evidence the followin: appealed to. it these appeals would be compar to me pre » the ele n the adoption ¢ 
Leg from the paper of May 23, 1868: tively harmless if the white men of St. Mary wou i || rejection of t ition. =| can active part 
7 herd Re fy > 4 all of them : ke from their slumbers and prepare. in that « test. ( ed men attended our meet 
2c ner ¢ 4 S09. te . ' : 
tidings 1. ET) so 4 : State up it ground you base that statemen ings in great numbers. On one occasion when Lad 
Ix \.— Ur, Ldutor : Ti igs Inuch as to inecendi | dressed them | think there was an equal number of 
rig ti ug the negroes, anaeven Ett ** Anewer tr} edand whi I"), Pag four parish 
1 ! y | : » . 
iover Attakapas, about the Kuklux¢ cur paristi Myr { sparse. \W AV it« Lt , black 
ppeared country, 2 am not ne others—\ dwh i DUS Ne the parish is plant 
] * , ‘ ’ , 
é i will 1 ti OU W L betiey the passions of y ‘neg i [do know of one colored 
\ earances, bul Wil + v had ‘ im iwi ‘ l . int polit gS, « 
i i ha rumors, ; the most vis slo 3 ‘ e di t Lif he did 
qeserced ONC practic I rT s to hi ‘ b it L did 
eit ] ivil been run ou , lent that ‘ oO! being ad ter e| ) 
i 7 ’ ct 0 n Nhe J orea pe ind t 
( t dit saye PAaTisi WCTC Jacely ten to our one, ) . Bailey Cor t 
{ ti J paring to icave, th aK. th run over us Wi c L Ww it | ihere Was a convention 
A them y nigut and ; thought it ne n to nominat $ the same time, 
l I ricom illins e i Whe ’ over us without ind to select member of Congress. Che me set 
Radical, somewhere in the parish of St. | armed. It was these appeal » many of them perfectly |! of delegates performed both dut subdividing 
tesy cari i Ol bY these cor icrat fiendish, wh icreated t tate of aflairs. | recom- Into districts. 
1} ' ’ » 
d has never been heard of since. ama and @ art the te people or , ee : Rea : 
. :o ae a mended the arming ol the wile peop! impiy t Paulin Fontelieu: 
‘ iL trave , ch Lue ero g { 4 reserve peace . ; } , : . 
Mit pas, a ked for w ter he stag id pie ee ia as a *Lreside at Abbeville, in the] 
1 At . ‘ wmeastion, a iif ‘ , parish, or ¢ Yr. 3 l » ar ] y } 
' j ! il] rd « mM a ; { keep a billiard saloon, bar-roon 
puICHK i i ( no tthe hal yal [ . : 
; oe to red 5° 7 : lam aequainted with the peop! 
y it egro Wi i ast ; the Democr lits lea to : i wl op Ad 
: ' ‘ nd told hit . 7 4 com with thes I 
) j »( il i ! ‘ itn \ Very e color } Lili { ‘ 
y } aa } ' eit y ul tL LON 
yen al vel anear it na mies ot mal ach ppe le : 
had } . : : : i ! ! i 
LOW 1 ou ' ¥ dK 108 i i wi Invited to a i ¢ } . 1 te 
) cing ey hatt ratte} ; \ \ 5 a bout electu i r¢ 3 ¢ 
1 i bud i Y KL i \ meeti and barbecues, and to bea i that aie aie 
' t ' i ‘ A >} | i ! 
| fhe negro d th icket, tumbled \ e barbecue during the f ' 1 Mr. | 
1 } rer! 1 Or Le Cou moe A 
La ' t thi el eresix or seven hundred negr oneal dca toa od 
; 0 ( } | 
Vi A i ni S r¢ cara i Li i} er illed some \ or our 
n ill i int . ‘ 
en beeves l I ed a very 1 mount : } Sars ‘ 
havalate'y ] seen } . ‘ 5 t a ve Li wy Wan 
non W ‘ i lat Oe of nd « ‘ l two steamboats é re : » nee 
tw rough the dnightat Pait nville, anaened si ad und treated 1 i si lidat m being isecl t 
| nd at. i rer lover the sou es ae : a aes ’ : 1 18 LO ublican elub t 
o a sh . = . utmost Kindness 4 “pyre t.oth oud parish previous to the lart y 
‘ a . . K. kK.’ to white me organi me, but didnot . las therew I 
t mt te - ah. > Y 
; a 1D 1 AT ‘ j i ; ley 1 i rt tound t I { do ne wth 
ritsalw sf ik 1iLUeCw, aba eo Re ‘ } j y y } } 
y “ i ‘ i iil A; A \ ik ‘ t 
ever Heal It). 
} ‘ [h living pari 
xt ft n Lo DE pe ; i A > one a } i seo 
! ble is te hi horse 1 ti 1 jiving in this a a} ’ ‘ 
Rapwecs: Soe pred ‘ : ‘ in the | ‘ [am tw 
i ‘ } 4 AIK LUGS OL i t Is neat | } 
; : 7 ere were |] smu a UCT v oO dow. oaroe 1 } 
y ‘ ( i 
J I oa s 4 ; ee g the eany it was a Der 
! s rate spirits in- dei 1 there were belor ve iv na th ' 
F . oR ] ‘ ° ihere t more colored peopie 
ithe PR ifrier Nashville about i [ ead we ndt 
. . ri } ) ) 
t i hour revurned they an: At i l Ss 
! yy - 1 ) if 1 the sa 
9 : Sar Wee **7 live in the parish of Verimil I have tived ft ley « ie Knights of the 
ty ? c } , + . ' : i “ ' 
ne not prepare there since 1 wi porn. before the war 1 was u elieve the lernumbered thr 
: { ; _ Democrat | rl ad in the rebe i rf hundt the wh parish iad no 
( ’ eV bad tO V t Si rr ine of I Q ¢ war L hav been j : ing : “A , 2 I he ma 
iguts azoa a on Jers My pol t ilassoc 1onsh >been D oerat o t ymynan ( young 1 
bins and guy sont ao i I have not held a olice since the war Lt y in Al Ville or nicht with cigar-box 
' 4 Ti . . 2 ary, Y 2 . ; ( 
lor head vf the A 7 ay il ve part in the last political canv: ithe} ish on the ad i*hy re oy kne { 
carpel-bage ‘Ts HVOTROOG A whe 1 liv i : ‘ least js } WY were no Rent 
A f tl aa ie cdma dant We rhero were Reput 
vl ia t i lican vot Cust April i Hh, bt bat 
‘ ,ior |] h ot rs, | tpersonal 1 
‘ ‘ i en 1 hy 1 | ~ ar . ) ; 
i 1 ai Db ( led a eine dor th Dp ¢ by epubli nar \ 
‘ Lat S| yle, so fat negropamec Smitheametlry rnc ¢ ed the 4 
V 8 ¢ i i t hi ‘ nit ' yi. Ll mace if 
I I with a ) ¢ n [ ) | ti vv { ( 
© peopte, bota ition ¢ the spri 
iven to hk pay Qu tion i t ' i t} f t 
: bOl oie U tl who vot const! tho spring 
he 1 ot the y pro iot vote for ¢ nt © bast ¢ t 
oe : : . : and con Persons outside ot the Dem itie par ** Answer. | : ; vidrat 
ere | and jet a littie more power into this steam were invite » speak at those meetings he mee for Sex yur en ’ 
} ! j + ‘ } . ‘ . ' 1 os . 
ind I will clean out these white devils who art ings were ed ti ,and a i both 0) n. LLow does t] lition ¢ vir I 
les g you black people bad advice, and v how fl nd % p le. At th the wa wntothe! d 
We . ea pone unbroken in their bodies, , e invited toeat. ‘I vere pre- || with the ndition of thi in that 1 
Aut t tl DS were prepa A for very oj i ‘ war. as 1 1 nen 1 p ) 
that I After t au r W OV ti “Ay ‘ Lherel rvery i t 
a the 4 . L the iskets and carried t n now and before the { t ity ‘ 
[ met t rem on the ro: 1 || difficult to stay there, and it ve ‘ 
I ovisi Lhe Democi place, and is growing more peaceable every 
| I p . res i d good opinior t y it was r er ro ou 
: the colored men. J had men m Landi aaare i Phere wa ’ lisorder t y 
aS them and illustrated the fact to them that the Den ian there has been si 
' cratic party bad held its eo ntion a few Gays b ‘ ! { 1s 
. 5 } j 1 } } i } N ()pyr 4 .7 
Lit. fore, and had passed resolutions pledging themselve : 7 
iful to maintain the legal rights of the « lored race. — a id Prank 
utit “Question. In those legal rights did they include i live in Ve ion parish. I [ 
, ] a P ’ . - { } oe) ‘ . < , 
ne ( in roof they - ae ee 0 I ved her 
ta true statement? Anse ion 9s ] ap conve I (a ] i 1 ) 
{ [tis purely a fanci- tion it 1 und t Ll that to a i I 3 ' t 
or z= ee wey t t t eo ( a ‘ i th Demoern ' \ { l 
cf s€ any sensivie nan embrace t I ol 1 ge. 1 think tha Ul v1 i iwith the Vemocr ic pa . ; 
lil. nid the right « tifrace by legal ish la C5 ‘ nt \ i t Voy 
ew I 7 it is one of their legal || elections. I live at Al le, the | 
I understand the resolution. || know almost all the people in the p 3 
do "A 1 do not know of any acts of violence or intimidation some Democratic meetings and barb es. & 
’ ‘ 1 " th hil 
| v jo you not l 1s on the part of Den { j hit I ’ 
; i fr your paper hy t Vem rf i your induce them to vote t : | o ‘ 
} h to the colored men the 1erally, an hat coutrary, kindne Hl 7 , te 
: } ¢ nan } aw ft . i 1 ! yior on ‘ 
s used to excite and alarm means f knew to be ind meat ter, J 
inswer, No, sir: ITdonotk . than biac in the ] enn nl ec 
) “ + ; , ; } ! i i 
— ( stion, Did you never he: { white voters to one bli > ade ait t » | ' ' 
3 ‘ vi aT 
. ored Democratic ors AY a0 i wut ; 
' > T weave 1 *4 ‘ ° > ‘ thy ( m, té 
. : tnewer, If T did I do not recollect it. I never time previous to the ¢« i 
aa sensible u who thought it anything mor on satin thi st to v i atic 
i - el j + nary i 
. in Isl eh sn member t ica i a par l I 
. ? ) + } ‘ ‘ { - ' nee o 
el tion. Did vou ever » sensi »> man who that the active no ad ryan a | 
: ’ tial . ‘ ear of any nly be 
i vas en rganization as tie auring my visit to tl P b 2 y ay ! 
vuklox yme colored: here who had been addressin: log ort I i count of ] 
A Li i i Ve ; i i A ‘ Saal . : 4 4 ; 
pene | r of ine country. to come to my} I ie bia DD i ther } or 
; r . \ , ool nal the i } ( rt ( ans i ‘ 
he] Hey ay have supp tnere. One oi the a other g : : cee aoe gl re was auieter 
"1 but I do1 from t ic house in ft wr is shu v i t 
= ~ < x - ‘ came, Dull do nf i a i ; tl : ‘ red t 
ary . * : . . . 1] hor ic or mm tb 1 any clection D re ev Ol wy) 
vi 1. An article bas been putinevidencefrom || I cannot tell how ic colored n than at an 
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~ y , / rte ] Blect z hj Ke yr) 1 I ( . ee. C 4 
! f tI n ** \ r 
f t i i it ia i i e miurder of ( it nJ i - 
i {ns A I I y i | : { 
( l Lny nces LI 
‘ ' i i iv It kz t i 
2 | i th Lt au l 
! ; | 1 { { ) ‘ \ ou ore ‘ + 
' , i i i ' y b i 
; * ; i to i i 
| os F | oi , “ a > se \ A pr 
. . r [p { y I Ot ail et iO W 1 murder l 
i i ) il vie | vd ‘ N iad ¢ : 
I i mee \ elec a lave ¥ \ t vil i i ie | 























§ ‘ i rpai ‘ y i lilied about at 
. possible eve Sovember elec 1 of one m 
|  t! e of J yBrow. I beli 
; } print Ing © pre i | liu ol i iry ; i La ] ! . 
: e ; ; J ! ‘ Lin politi La L do. now nh | ‘ 
‘ ’ 
: par n | } I pe 1 that hey killed ae { 
i i ithe] el lentally. J not oe 2. Is Mr. Ili rt « ot 
\ ' I ta | iin pari ed Repu is 4 
P t. M i Moar on poll Ly i ! ) 
‘ i +t ’ ‘ ® } , 1 tT } } " 
j j | niy-ti ‘ (Juestion liirea i t | 
parish Ww I iN that he could not go it y h | 
j ‘ i | re Cs } sine i prt ; 
i ii i ) In Gaal r i | CU i 
, i did t . ¥ 1 poli lt was with | ' 
; I l Lie New Yorkin 
: \ one | ed { 1 ** Ans \ I did not 
' i i New Yo l t re th ve him e or ma my ar t s 
; wa | i the parisi to by i him. J] tit hin fand | 
\ I 1 t i I i rthat he w rnod rat; 1 ee 
| I i I , Pee 
‘ : | 1 | y | | i t < Laka . i . Heran i | 
, ' ratic t J hry ran again { 
} ‘ } \ i } 
' I a ; 1@c Was i leral offi ! hry f 
; t ist i vot ir. L l ! l 
: ‘ ® i | 1 ‘ \ t 7 t 
. . | . i ’ ' : A wa »v Vi 1 ] { 
. : ] eX] { my r i to et ce ed vi for M L | 
A aid I ul i poli jhe co i inen { No, s hor t l. Ll was ‘ 
y I , 
| i ( viiite pi electioneered f i \ | tdo 
’ ‘ ~~ ae | } me tlh c ad i . Mr. LL y eX ! 
: | ; ns to 1 tf. L voted for edmen in the pa 
i on : : 
A { a i 
pa 1 eF e 1 as 7 
\ it l i ae ‘ i live par La 
iil i i i ‘ i 
\ x u I Lee | I did n no. ‘ he years ol y rn nere, a { hay 
i W ( t i motu i e} ohne in ’ li i i tue y ron { 
i j i I ta iwuKiux int s ile 1 < 1 nt if l I i 1 co 1MMISsI bint i 
bid ye I { 1in Verm I follow tl princi s of the D par 
I \ | 
i never! iin iin} l i us in 
i t ‘ i ; { ; abl in aw 0 ring th last can\ L am pr y wel 
‘ ( Ww ' ' nthep eo } nari both ) i 
: i I ik O1 A ii a ‘ os t ; 
{ ige, cl I 1. Int F Quest What v the state « { 
i i i pe | ( t ’ ana ¢ { 
1s : i Y i . 
t \ s | ep ( ro ¥ Ai) t i \ i qu Ald 
' l ! i ard Litwas the quiets 
a : pu meetings, bug 
i i toi { . ‘ f 1 neve J ‘ tr ib it them, | 
i a ‘ j lu ! . @ nad | Phe 
i 1 « 
ek t l v far bad | uy + ae isoi Demo rat u 
: : some } ly t 3, [attended i) 
’ | e heard the ne : talking a ; me Radic ! ga. vit 
1 \ meetin Lt were peaceable and ord 
I ii N ) ’ ; ' } 
( | > . 8] fits ler ( LOY Ki i. Li hOT’ 
i ) i A . 
. ! tre iwell i re Were Dem tic bar 
\ icy i ' 
i i i . . I Vnou W if ! e 
t i avi i | } 
’ il ) : } or imen and ti Wool { io \ roecue 
‘ Vel i i i i ‘ ' 
t ! I Lil AL tog ° I re ho es. i 
' tuore all my Jil | ke parish } ? 
( 1 { s ' u ook a pl ‘ leat l bre l 
i } | i (hat J ee re { he pie i | did not learn that: me Ww " 
2 vell : with the pe le of t ! . 1 ‘ 
| l ne ; : , 7 ' Kl i i ( i {x Lue] rish. I 
' C4 i hv is } nt i f e ] - 
i { ; | rf . } u Ol tht vi i i nu ( 
‘ I ( i ( i nth ( ry 
i in l, , i : : oe 1 t i e} , colored 1 
] 3 ugu Lp t ot the lore hi, na } 17 
I i { i 1 ’ ‘ I i ‘ ( SUuilik y t 
| arrived t i \ lionville ut S , = 
‘ | a S i | rumor W that | lied becau : 
y ive vO . 5 i Vo Lae t ‘ ; ~ + loartinay 
) nt tl , Id a threatened i ul 1c one in St. Martins 
en ue day we Aurel; ia n leur OL any Uis- 
| Soe id iia au do not know whom hewas killed. Le wa 
i I { 20 ear « \ n ° 
; . : anes at LIS 01 i heard that he was asort¢ 
idat be r l by Dem to mak ; 
| ! l } _ 
i | 
j { y ray und rf 
‘i il She ! i wa if ra 
! | wer sheriff of that } 
i é until May, 1868. D : 
i i t! Federal A = 
\ © mm :% } J 
4 ‘ 
i i iXl l i 1) 
1 eve " 
Did i fraud or viol ’ 
‘ 
j I N a ‘ i 
‘ ' | ; } : 
e! } e} i Was appoir i t 
I rd trars as or ol ie { 
ly rman L ol 
! ‘ } el¢ t 7 ‘ ii 
t ' tvery I was ] i 
i i ‘ hve? i pea ‘ i : 
i ra 1 i pul i ‘ } 
} | 1 ‘ ‘ 9 bat he intes i V ei Radi il nh I 
i { enrol ns y neg WwW lid have mentioned it to you; ‘yr > ae . ; ‘ 1 » 
; \ A oc . i S ) nim, \ Vv ao in st < to your own } 
| 1use he relused to insiver. IL think they would have mentioned i hare? . . i many people her 
’ 1 , le | Sic «4 Pe basat rat i 
Demoer Ll did not hear of anybod to 1 ‘hey know that I am deputy sheriff there. ee S z a. a a 
} . } P fim o) 7 ey le P eonle there | le 5 7 t a Leu ar icipt to su 
irged for that rea peor re look upon you |! along.’ ile told me, ‘No, lam a Rad 
Lalids i \ Killed maltreated re ull pr purposes, as thesheriil of th lie a Radica I “- »alo 
pa i i ty imacquainted parisa =e Pr , , 
: . ne of § Lartin, Ana . Yes, 7 Duncan Gre 
\ ae l at 
and \ 4 u Did you ever hear Frat iy that! Question, Do y ny viol 
) y y he \ hout ve the parish becau was utraid been ( “dl to red \ I 4 | 
I l to live there? uff sor votes? 
ity and “Ay No, : [1 er heard him say L nse L «do toe now ofany d 
y t I Bsa j t Larough = ae i. Do you believe that he was in « er? in par f any sort, or ot ¢ V 
! \ i v { t l w *" AN he may have believed it him- bel 1 ior iate ¢ red 1 
I iw ) il Seil, iti I iver t! e to bit ewuer ts i C i 
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\ ee > P ’ i 7 7 r ‘ 
(jst CONG... ; Beaufort County Sea Islands—Mr, r. SENATE. 
». Do you know that colored men were in t erat ket out i nurt { +] ; +] 
. ‘ & : I : s Uy A } p »wastoc e up the ‘ediugs of tl 
nidated by any means: yn lid ing moretha . 
! ever, No, sit; Ldo not. I saw no reason why ns butt did nothing more than | direct tax commission in the State of South 
) l not have gone and voted on that day as Carolina and to sell the lands which remain \ 
t 1ite men H they saw fit. 1k 5 reas vist e po 5 . f the I ted Stat ( ‘ 
- . \ 5 ston { 1Le¢ 1 Ss roy 
I i ». Do you know of any eolored men being 1 election W i j ! ' 
* arged from tabor or service because they would of any ¢ ror any pol ment, and Wated had been forteited lo le non 
>the Democratic ticket ? Ly freely ? payment of taxes. In order that the S ' 
1 } : A 
‘ r sir; Ldonot. I heard that subject ida ito vote the Republ v properly ut nd the : os ‘ 
3 ‘ “a ,? ‘ seseuiei ' ii t { i 4 i ‘ 
ed tume during the canvass, but I did e voted it throughout without y } . 
ider that anybody was in earnest about the || opposition. Id nk there was any dancer in || Of S#INgs with rete to 1 » dands | have 
| heard persons say that if colored men did voting} prepared a snort h s \ i ni ] 
he Democratic ticket they would not em- Cues f relates to t taken ont by) 
) : ° ‘ as AD i x1 Loe i t 
; mn, because they considered them as enemies; reneral } “A ’ 
; . > aet - Ane » 1 : ) \ | 
[| did not hear of any one having carried outsuch Ans I r the bala ae t iu POO, \ Lior 
- and I do not believe that any sensible pe ony Do 1 w of any general cor n levying ot a direct tax of SvO.U00.000 ur 
a 4 ‘ ‘ lt I r ( i l Ls. . l I 
vould do tt. ; P f suciety in the parish w 1 id have made it the States, and the amount at yrlio | 
( on, YOu say the Democratic party unsafe for colored men to goto the polls and vo ' 
I ‘ ; a me s Saks ' = State « outh Caro twas: = vile 
: ) that parish; Was it organizeau ito ci é i ments nee . yf 
5 ‘ret societies? ° E I - think that eolored men could Lhe aet ot J ie 7, 1862, « itled **An 
{newer. L do not believe that it was orgat ha voted ut 1 the circumstances in which for the co mm O re taxes } j 
l Se I Vitlecs { rect L 4 es 1 » 
fue white peopie, of course, were get y || they y uw good many of them did vote. : oe 
rs of the Democratic club. ra Why « ley not | rectionary districts within the United Sta 
: ° sta bo I \ , : ’ 
‘ J uestton. Were you a member of any club? “Answer. [L think ey were disorganized polit- and tor Other purposes, provided a « 
inswer. No, sir. 3 c= ically, and It < that they had in tions from mode of collection in all the States wherein 
“Question. Or of any seeret organizati the Republican gen amittee in New Orlear in: 
| faswer. Yes. L was initiated into thesecretorg not to vote yas to mal tpital out of the civil authority was obstructed. | ter 
‘ ilied the Knightsof the White Camelia. ido “6 .v inal you hh thev w last-named act three commissioners we 
now Ww uny of them were lt ue parish. tir mderi ru ns? nted far ep: t} t 
Z ! how many ot th n were 1n the parish i acting under ns? pointed for each of the States that 1 
s merely initiated. J never went but that one An . L heard ed by seve lored i 
r Ldo not know what the obj ct Was. 3 ver tha \ i tru | rectl Oary, It) i cases Where at uny time dui 
: ‘ . * v , i 1 
p I nto the lodge afterward. lt was represented effeci.”’ ing the war the military authority had | 
es: epotto be a polite ul | irty 1M wLy sei W t By Mr. I ; established in any county. d rict. or pat 
: Phat is what Ll understood. Uiitreiine. % sees . ; sha : , . . ; I 
A Question. What did it profess as its object ? at = : mas cae ti ihe commissioners for South Carolina un 
inswer. It professed to be an organization for the nen? ; this act essed the direct tax upon t { 
‘ hite people Lueethers Ss wel eer ae x . ‘ } I 
ee ee eee ae ee eee eee Answer, No, sir; I do not know of any. and lands of the parish of St. Helena, and 
yior it. Considering that the Dilacks were ) - ar tod? , ' : at 
: . Vill ich, VW \ » Wer ae \ f ~ f . ryial i 
led and influenced to do almost anything, and , part Ol MUKE parish, In Awovempe | 
ideriug that (hey were going to be rather unruly, * . { Some part his tax was pa | Phe lane 
is thougut voy some prugent pel OnS lil LUE par- uited ( » and ere it Wa S$ Be lena uj iwi ) 0 lax W rt 1 i 
necessary to have some s Of organization to ec ‘ what. a t wonld } ‘ ; 
nd themselves in caseof need, For myself I did ee I nae ice ied yOUle || Were,so0ld in #ebruary and M 2 1 ’ 
} 5 ‘ u ay ou th 1 ' 
t real need ut it, but others did oi He etree { in rail wast =e t @ top. wd lu the } rot St. Luke in Dec | 
. ‘ that they had Government just as they wanted it and a few tations in Anril, 1&¢ 
‘Question, Have you any idea of the numbers of “On aig 1: oe : I . ; 
ers in the order ? owt Eee’ fy yatilieticie rous Manner: Accordiig to the provisions of the of 
Answer. No, sir. I believe that pretty much ail |) c¢,-7, : 1862 former owners were allowed sixty days, 
ie White people in the parish were in it. 1 was not “rj , \ i a > } . ; ead ’ 1 “ i 
i . l F sa it? ub 4 Til si L UEYOr is, i ne 
: er in it. [I was only there oncce—the dy oi wf Se ; | i 
: Zh Sie L hie { un JOM@SUY IL Ppuvii I ner l n i er j 
. iitiation. 1 ] } I >» #hll il OLUerP Pp ms unaer ¢ Suu 
| 1 : — 5 4) heard Dlin say } a I -house. I « How t y . } 
Juestion, Do you know whether those people that ens T1 kon it \ : 420 : ity, Including Of course m ried women, were 
yme HIRES Ca 1@d WMUBIUX HAG any CODD { li t A | elee illowed 1 » ve 3 within whi ito: leem the 
th the order? | mea < \ man y } } 1 
* Answer. No,sir; [donot knowanything about the apes vu u i W Y land . Comparatively | did redeen 
> . 1 ’ at th | 
ler of Kukiux. If there was such an organization Baa a 1 pi IV ie. At the sa 1 KFebruarv, Mareh, and Decet 
rp s| kuow nothing ab it : ; : eat 1 ’ ; 
ir parish | know nothing aboutit. a : ym ttthe matter. I presu ber, 1] s, and in April, 1 a it one tenth 
Question. Did you ever hear any such ing said 7 
’ ie ’ ’ u i tuem who were 1 ui a, ( th ¢ t j ’ j 
I ay ! ‘ } ' ; ' : di il tu ) i ViGuihi inh 
a . : ‘ 1 . : Heras ) { i I i i i was al ra i. < : oy he seat : : ‘ 1’ } 
Answer. TL have read about them in newspapers, For instance, in passing by the houses of white men remainder bid in fe eGovernment. Une 
Ll never heard of such an order at allin our pai colored men v id } their nds to the t ily. { 1) i of | ruarv 6. 3. 
That . } : ; 
: oe Loa ' \ i ( rrence, al Wis ( 1 ! | 
Question. Dd you ever hear any m¢ r of th ert { m d : , 
ler suy that the Knights of the White Camelia doz { t Clover : at tix ; i 
counected with the Kukiux in any way what- "a , ' , erved, nd under t reetion t |» 
re ; ; : hands’? ‘ ‘ ce Eta Se Bt eta 
inswer. No, sir. I was only there once; anda 2 I har : er: : wattle nh l ol Wir, mil 
hearin is very defective, L have very sittle cou i \ l ‘ , I » 4 ial, bAPIIADI I i 
nication with persons ol a Ol licul Cuar ter; et io ~ t it family h } i ) And und ! th 
S Wild ny immediate irichus, = % Li i } r \ j ; ! ' 
4h s iig i A i i I i & OF @ l j 
; ‘F. S. Mudd: wife and niece v the gall ; 
‘ . . o "“ , \ - ; rth ! ) y ¢ 1 ) } i y | 
[ reside in La Fayette parish. I am forty yea a 3 ae : 
fage. L have lived in Louisiana for thirty years, one . : Boiss ilies paNaes Mm salt 
1 the parishes of La Fayette and Vermilion. Dur- ||, %® . : : _ ; Army 1d Na ( i 
5 riue war L was engaged in the practice of my pro- ae Be ; : _ on a credit « | e 1 ' { 
i ; ate ann { . ‘ A t ill y Cu t bil boul 
» Lwas notin eitherarmy. Iam nota poli . . ) : ; : 
in by any means. Belore the war l was just about Or gerat  e ae p . gine he . ee anu na yy me VUETE , 
r . t/ pil 1) i ‘ ve a ' ' j 
= sJ am now in regard to politics; L didn’t haveany- hand? ° ; . . : re red to id at 
A ' i 1 
rto do with politics. L voted according to my OyaE ais ' lhe land 1] 1186 shea 
Wu opinion of things. LI voted, when it suitrd me, rs , 
+} } : r : (J S i i 1 Fil I ' i i \ 
ithe Democratic party; when itdid notsuit me, en A , . 
; [did not. Last November I voted the Democratic ved n ot 1 is t i 4 
ket. LI did not take an active part in the canvas “7 ' ‘ . 
} } ) t ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
L did not engage myself ia politics at all. Lam ve ai 
in 3 } t i l l i LPrin { 
well acquainted with the peoplein the parisa gen- + i , . 
: erally, both colured and white; they know me and on ge ; , GAL ( Lit i pre 1 ) il th i 
[ kuow them. hy ; : : mt tnD { ited , a te a 
* Guestion., W bat was the condition of the parish : a. 1 \ ” : , : , 
as to peace and order in the elections of April ar | oo 7 : : : : , . 
November, 1868? vt 7 mucu : ) | I 
; ‘Answer. lt was very good indeed. There wasn't mind . | . nD at } i 
, 1 ‘ * é ote iy i 4 ms ‘ i i tl 
1more peaceable parish in the State than the parish 3 2 aie “deg rigs oa : : , 
f La Fayette. ! ier @& tm Mk GO me J mn tori y Naval, TeV A pol 
+ Ceseal ee Ye 1. al ea { ya thii { t kis rei ) t nor 
; VJuestion, State 1f you know of any acts of vio | bili { I j ) 
‘ lence Or outrages in the parish arising 01 politi . ised for 1 , rem 
Answer, ldo not know of : y aYisil ul O1 poil- - -_ ’ se? ; 
a here may huve been some rows arising out ol ’ , Ou wa ce ace ; . 
; Onal quarrels, not out of political ones. Lie COLE rol te 
: VYJuestion, Do you know of any organized attempt SPEECII ; LON " \ \y Mk wher t 
’ on the part of anybody connected with t Dp 1 ‘ 
cratic purty, either as a member of Dem«e tic soci . 7 
cues or clubs, or as an individual, to intimidate coi- l i ! nas 
ored men orto keep them from voting according t A r , , I Lut t 
their sentiments? ! al 
ly *, Nothing of the kind whatever. ’ 
(Juestion, Doyou know of any colored man being 
it l, or bei threatened to be » 
would not vot e Demoerat 
Liners lL know everal being thre 
know of any having been really 
tur imouuted to very iitile. Lh 
»>very tie in times of politica 
I ‘ i Inaue la exe nent, but are 
ou l neve ittended any Dy 
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| 
I ren for the educational 
i penditure of such rents for 
‘ is do not now tand con 
firt proposed by this act to contirm 
col gto the provisions of t act 
] ] i¢ lands reserved for schools 
( ( efore the ] ( of 
i not ie than ten doliar 
( g hiovyal idin Beau 
under t pror of the elev 
f act ot | 2 were to be sold 
r Lot nghest bidder, tJ he 
t only about one half of the 
old, lor e i that the 
ad ere L we th t n aoa} per re 
a the \ ila y | e lk in tlic 
town ¢ 1} Oo ( ipre } d nearly all the 
ie re ! { it Lown, 1a re ge erally 
bo it ( Oo ersatvery | yw prices 
i} t ne the northern men who 
took n Deaufort and vicinity 
ining and aiter the war toward the former 
ner {these estates was somewhat remark- 
b] Oniy in case vher e former pro- 
I | ) ito! a malenant rebel, or 
h i at Bi j ) e V nod us 
yn loyal people, did th new comers compete 
t the sale 1 { old « ant ind to-day 
inere ist \ « \ » lives in the house 
of h } in the town of Beaufort by the 
forbearance ¢ vho refused to buy at 
nul ile est ‘ which they knew large 
profits might bema by purchase or for which 
original Owner might be made to pay the 
| valu 
It pro sed by thi bill t ell the 1 main- 
der ¢ these 1001 farms, and invest the pro- 
ceeds as provided in section eight of the act of 
fuly 16, 1866. It is also proposed to sell in 
parcels of twenty act each to the freedmen, 
residents, the lands in St. Luke’s parish not 
redeemed, Li ‘ pl ‘hends about two thirds 
of Hilton Ilead Island and a few other seatter- 
isp antations on other 1 lands The se land 
re generaily very poor, and, except on the 
Government lands, the buildings are mostly 
Phere much swamp and much pin 
t r of any value was cut off 
r tl ( ipa 1 by the United States 
roops { 1 Nove r, 1861, to May, 1865. 
t] on Iiih¢ i n conse puence ¢ i the numbe r 
t Lm wna h-water pon ls, has been 
re led as u lthy, and the former owners 
ved there | le of the time. As to the 


118 bill that 


pot less than one dollar 
} e to freedmen (heads of families) and 
) | sailo if any are worth more 





] . . . {> . +1 ] ‘ . 
ar per acre alter the selections 


have been made by the freedmen, then the 
commi ers, under their oath and bond, must 


But lands ‘on the mai 


far better th of the lands on Hilton 
ilead Islan can be boug day for less than 


five dollars per a 


any 


Het 


bill is to close 


One prominent object of the 
up the business of the tax commissioners and 
put an end to further expense; an object in 


de- 


the 


on and earnest 
worthy of 


heavy taxat 
mands for reduet 
speedy attention of Congress. 

As early as March, 1867 
the sales of ; » rtion of these 
and ed the 
extract from the Jour 
failed to pa ; ine 


these times ol 


taxes 


confirm 
lands to soldiers 
Senate, as the followir 
nal will show, and on 
by reason of 


sailors } g 
y 


Llouse their 


adjournment the next day. The Senate Jour- 
i : + , 1,’ »* ; ’ 
nal, first session fortieth Congress, on page 
I 


106, has the foll 


* Mr. Frelinghuysen, from 
Judiciary, to whom was referred 
to confirm auction sales made by 
missioners for South C eecer 
Navy, or Marine cory 
ported with 


nittee on the 
the bill (S. No, 79) 
OS SOx com- 
Li Army, 
nd for 


utlame same ni. 





‘nate proceeded to consider tl 
in Committee ofthe Whole; andnoar mendment be 
wade, it was reporte d to the Senat 
“Ordered, That it be engrossed 
Ti me i 
The said bill 
** Resolved, 
aforesaid. 
“Ordered, That the Secretary re 
rence of the Llouse of er resentative 
" d March: 


Said Dill as 








a third time. 
and thet 


was read 
That it pass, itle thereof be as 
; 

ue concur- 


: therein.” 


‘a 
yuest t 


Ls nore 
iis oeccurre 





4 
> pd 


Lilinoi , it was 
ymmittee of Claims, and C on- 
rned March oe 1867 


aagjoutl 


s a . : 
on motion of Mr. Ross, of 


ferred to the C 





Afterward, 


business was 


gress 


re 


at the 8} ecial § 
nd thet 


ion, no 
fore thin y was note ynsidered,. 


taken up, ar 





At the reg ee sion in December, 1867, the 
Committee on l'reedmen’s Affairs reported a 
bill sfmilar in many respects,and this passed the 
House March 10,1868. ‘This last, in the Sen- 


Publie 
ci ha prop- 
‘ — * + WD 
ion to aid what is known asthe Port Royal 
d 1 was never 


OG, ANG 


was referred tothe Committee on 


ls, and became complicated wit 


put upon its passage. 
now reported to the Senate by tt 


: ' 
comuniittee, tuat 





1@ SAME 


on = lands, free and 
] . ‘ 1} ‘ sae ‘ 4 | 4) 
clear of ail entangiemen Ai. Saie of these 
lands is the readiest solution of th sea island 
) +; Tt ic ale liane ao ls sro > reonitea 
land question. It is also ‘that which consults 
best the inte rests of all parti Phe operations 
of the direct tax act of June 7, 1862, could 
fail to bear hardly in individual eases. No 


calieehiade r that tax in the ins 
tionary district could | have avoidec 
all the circumstances. But there is 
the whole, no way out of the 

are presented so clear, so wis« 


of urrec 





now, 
difficultic 
», SO polit C, 
so just as the sale provided for in this bill. 


on 
» the 
§ that 
or 


‘The passé 





ge of this bill will quiet the titles 


to the lands sold by the Government, will pro- 


vide homes fora large number of those who 
have been led to expect the opportunity of 
nu quir ‘ing them b; the sale, and will give q niet 
to a large community. I say this sale will pro 


large number of those who 





them. In regard to this I wish to 
say that the sales were not stopped by any pro- 
law on = subject, but by an order 
‘Treasi Bets ymies 1ent, the head of 
which did not think the instructions of Presi- 


acquiring 
‘ision of 


from the 


dent Lincoln drawn in Titeral compliance with 
the law. 
ry leas 2 on ee i o _ on eemee t 1 
ihe lancs remaining Im possession of the 


Government are so poorand sothoroughly worn 
out that they are not w orth contending tor by 
their former proprieto ‘he freedmen ¢ n 
them are about in the pr roportio: 1 of ten to one 
of other peony - they 
ating them as lessees for 
cana owners are er in 
They voluntarily dispossessed themselves of 
these lands when they withdrew beyond the 
protecting power the United States 
failed to eee with the laws. Very few of 
them desire now, after the lapse of seven years, 
that present occupants should be disturbed ; 
one or two la\ s are busily engaged in ve nt- 
ing up cases on which to test the constitution- 
ality of the tax act of June 7, 1862. Itis very 
doubtful whether lawyers’ fees have not more 
» with the litigation in cases than 
the real desires or interests those in whose 


y have 


1 
‘seven years. ‘I 


possession at 


au a 


and 


oi 








to de these 
of 


name suits are initiated. 


Many of the former owners have more land 
‘fon the main,’’ near the islands, than they 


know what to do with, and are offering it for 
sale as low as five dollars per acre, and in some 
instances it has recently sold as low as one 
dollar per acre. buildings on the lands 
yet remaining in posse ssion of the Government 
are very old, and, except in cases where they 
have been kept in repair by present occupants, 
re nearly worthless. It would be the height 
of i r the lapse of seven years’ 
to allow a comm 
ye disturbed for a series 
upon 


ni 
ine 


njustice, afl pos- 
unity of thousands to 
s of years by eae 


ties, for the benetit of < 


session, 
} 
I 


mere technicali 


vyer. 41st Co 








uose Nol 
i 


it rdividt 
ir es 


lals w 


fi Ww 





t baton Mackie as it 
Constitution permits, and 
selves into the P 


{ 
i 
voluntarily absenting the 


ines Oo the 


mselyv 





) 1 l ] 1 
upon which the law had wee 


} ° , nh 
allowing such taxes to go = The 
of tax due were periect and di: tin 








ticuiars. ibe assessments were right 
the right lands; the iptions we 
. ‘ 1 - } 
rate so far as \ nossible to mal! 
1 } } t +] 
lhe description of lots in the town « 
? } lat } 1 
ior mad t oO! ap au sot VDASIS ¢ 
1 1° \ P } ) 
3a piat of 1/00, found to be correc 
| sates im ‘ 
actual survey, and said plat of the « 


sioners Wa 
SIXty 


days before sal 





odin one ] . ant 
were teclinically accurate int 





seives, In some instauc lit 1 
} ‘ } » | nad | tlw oe 
have been found subsequently in sor 
} J 
us to forin; some of them, though ina 
} } ++} } } 
are described with metes and bounds. O 
} . llo ° } 
oid assessment-rolis before the war the 
only designated as ‘town iots, 


























ot owners al iche i. 
she act of i U2 requ eda’ S } 
SOL LANs OL 
nd ofa de 
i of 4 i 
} j ' } i 
made by le and nun I us: bloc LN 
1, 2, &e.: block B, No. 1,2, &e. It wasu 
impossible for Lue Com vi 
i ye al a 
rt boul I l i 
i i ; 4 
1 | 
Tue town 
to ownership 
only praclival Way.tuere:o 
tion could be made was y 
done with the publie land l 
jots, and where there are 
&ec., to assume that the | » incl | 
entire. The deserinti as accu 
was possible unde: to make it, 
. . ‘ . ; at sha 
fully complied, in my opinion, with 
oa : 
visions of the law. 
ere. . y 
Dut inasmuuch as there has ! f 
: . bi atment on eet lf eh T 
decision in the distriet court of the i 
‘ ’ : : +} 
States that the deseri 1s in the t 
Beaufort were not sufliciently ite to 
ply with the law, and inasmuch as that « 
stance renders a great deal of litigation 
Ve 
\ 
il a 
ep 
The notices given of these sales were \¥ 
» 32 } Ls : +! uy 
full and complete, deseribir g in the town 
> ‘ "Uc hin madd! Bate hae Debinee and 
Beaufort the blocks and lots by letters and 
numbers, and aflixing thereto the amount 
the tax. In regar 
. 7 ;* + 
in the town Oo! | ; 
names by which th i 
entire neighbor! en in the notice 
3 1 ; 
that were } sed hed according 
tne strict letter « nd they were sold 4 





in accordance: h the directions ther 
laid down. As a matter fact, no matt 
how these des ipti : of lots in the t town 
Beaufort had been made, it would have ma 
no difference as to the redemption of the 1 

or the payment of for the whole pop 
ulation of the town had rem veyond t 
line of Federal occupation, an 
the lines of the rebelarmy. They could 

by any possibili i 
posted, nor ti 
published i 
fort, even } 
property . 
wouk 1} have tia 
described.— But 


exactly 
J 


Oi 


he tax, 





mov 









ot 
] ifforeance how 
ie no Gilierence how 


the iptions 


1 ‘Y 
aesel 













































ict court of South Carolina that 
in e case Wa npeti t:andC ° 
now asked to confirm the description 
as made by th tax commissione! 
: LN ii are ome otner ¢ th » pr Ce( li rs 
u it is desirable to confirm, but they are 
} eedings WHICH Were in violation of the 
’ all, They are only proces lines where 
hav i ( ed, or in 
: .un en of the act of Jun 
3 1862, 11 ut i of leasing 
; nd Stat e dir 
Bi s the commissioners j it tnem 
| e direction of the President, in parcels 
AN » exceed three hunds land twenty a res, 
t yal citizens, for cash. or to soldiers and 
d in the Army and Navy of the United 
Zz for one fourth eush and the remainder 
e years thereafter Phe President of 
United States did » direct t i 
to sell; but the act not be 
a ild be done with the land not f 
t the end of three years by these sailors and 
i ers, the P ssident directed the commis: 
oe ners to re | The legali y ot tl 1g Inst 
si rection was doubted by Secretary MecCul 
4 ‘ id it is now desired to confirm the in 
Fe : tructions of the President of the U: iStates 
; hat particular, and to confirm the proceed- 
3 of the commissions 108e instruc 
nh W ns. Copies of those instructions have been 
adv tinted, and I have in my possession some 0 
taxt them. Executive document No. 146, lortieth 
nen Congress, second session, contains a copy of 
e instructions of the President in that regard. 
the act of February 6, 1862, provided that 
=e i¢ President should cause part of the land 
= end 1 which the direct tax had not been paid to 
fans eset apart for military, naval, educational, 
oe id charitable purposes, &c., and bid in for the 
ci nited States; but the act did not provide wha 
° th ld be done with the lands thus bid in. The 
s President instructed the commissioners to rent 
9 i¢ lands bid in for educational purposes, and 
iy d use the rents for the support of schools. ‘The 
t] tax commissioners did this, and expended the 
an nts for the support of schools to the extent 
of about twenty-four thousand dollars. After 
ma this ha | been done the Secret: ry ol the Treas 
as ury doubted the legality of that instruction of 
= the President, and it is desired that that in- 
d th struction of the President of the United States, 
vit} and the action of the commissioners under it, 
i shall be confirmed. It is believed that these 
° ustructions of President Lincoln were strictly 
n accord with the spirit of the law; certainly 
a Were no violation of it; and yet, inasmuch as 
some have doubted in this regard, it is emi- 
' nently desirable and entirely competent for 
wer Congress to settle the question by formally 


' : Cc 


OD 


firming them. 


» which I wish to 
senate. 


one ov.ner pt nt 
In the case 


the tax commissioners 





1 i + 
aii the attention 


of the lands bought by 





for the Government « f the United S ates of 
course the record of the proceedings is the 
real title to the land. ‘The mere fact that they 
were bought in by the tax commissioners, and 
that they made a record of the fact, is enough 
to establish the title in the United States, if 
they were legitimately and regularly sold 





wo of the commis l 

ec} -eartihent { ] } | cs 
issue certincates Of Ssaie to the ni 
the law uncer 


inasmu¢ 


al “an 
tuat pur- 
ld be entitled to such certilicates. 


sucn 


*th yught no cer- 








tificate nece , inasmuch as the records of 
the commission, a in possession of the 
Government, were in themselvese yNpiete evi- 
cence t] existence of thetitlein the Uni d 
States lie therefore d clined to sign the cer 
tificates in these cases 

, tis the re > When the Government 
subse ently sold some of these lands to third 
parties, and they attempt to produce this cer 
tificate of ’ red by two of the commis 
sioners,in the courts as evidence of their title, 
it is § iside as insuflicient, because it was 
said the ree commissioners ought to have 
siened ut} that at the time the law was 
passed there v no provision that the acts 
of a majority of the board should be consid- 


‘| herefore the 


‘tilicate tenas 











i : 

evidence Ol 

» and the par the Govern- 

ment, and who ted, is obliged 

to bring into court the voluminous 

records of the tax commission, or have exten- 

: od 
e abstracts and extracts made. Indeed, in 
one ¢ the Government, in defense of its own 
‘ , ; r } ty 

title, was pu the expense of copying abstrac 

of these records to the amount of $1,500, be- 


declined to receive the certill- 


the comm 





C nea » Ol ssioners. 
} } ’ 1 
later } ddi—i do not remember the 
exact date Government made the acts of 


einer two of this ot commissioners 


equivalent to the acts of the whole; but these 
certificates of sale referred to were issued 
before that tim Nov $4 is desired to enact 

lly p rformed by any two of 


: commissioners, being a 


| be as valid as il 
It is merely 


enabling a 





evidence in a court of justice 
of sale as evidence of his title, 
cting him to the expense ot 
urt the records of the tax com 
\f having copies made at great 
convenience. 

i , constant litigation is going on 
in the State of South Carolina in reference to 
the titles to these lands. There are over twenty 
three hundred, [ think now about three th 


men who have bought lands otf 
that t 


nav t 


ment was going to deal with them in good faith 
ye 
1 


sand colored 


the Government, believing ne Gover! 


el 
and insure to them a title; and yet we are by 


our delay here allowing parties to bring suits 
against those poor men with the purpose ot 
ejecting them from the land which y have 





not only cultivated 


but which they 


iaves I erations, 


as 


have cultivated as freemen for 


years the gt 
title from the United States. It is now by the 
lay and neglec nt that they 


are subjected to these suit 


seve under larantee oI a 


' ’ 
tne last li 


. <a ' 
ae tof the Governme 


and compelled to 


pay the expense of this litigation from their 
bard earnings. 

Now, ! ask the Congress of the United Stat: 
to put this thi y ot, a 1 to make ro rd the 
faith of the Government to the occupants 0! 
these small farn Besides the colored pop 

| ulation, nearly or quite three thousand w 





havet ) land 
os v ak i 
wl ) ha e em ra ] { 
State, and have settled t 
erty int! \ ind 
of the Uy i it ‘ 
< ; t¢ i t \ \ 
Pass this : i 
has been d ex 
be ra 1 by 1) ) 
‘ sat Stns ian al 
to the « lity 
do not « it ) i } 
but $2 ¢ a la \ arew t 
have rendered ¢ 1 
of the courts have yet 
law which willafiect the 
given in the State of $ 
such a trifle as this one « 
It is said, or has been s 
exercised pow: t 
then reads th true 
l think, if h ! lo 
eve ior some viol 
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of the sea isiangs own land on the mainiand 
now, more than they kno what to do wv i 
ind would be glad to part with them even 
the prices hxed in thi vill 
; : ; . 
1 will ne tres} on ti eg ate longer, a 
} ‘ ] + *? ‘ 
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Alaska Seal Fisheries. 
mmr a si : ; A TRATION 
SPEECH OF HON, A. A. SARGENT, 
( ( LIFO) IA, 
| Llo or Rept ENTATIVES, 
July ?. 1870 
{ il (i. R. No. 1884) to prevent the exterm- 
i i ng animals in Alaska, and to 
ila { fur 1 trade at the islands St. 
Paul ist. George, in the territory of Alaska. 
M SARGENI What shall be done with 
the seals is one of the most perplexing ques- 
tions that has been pres ented to me durin 
t Cx re It is one of f the leg: acies given 
y»us with Alaska, given to us by a purchase 


that never should have been made. But we 


| the land of ice, and these fog islands, 

with their periodic inhabitants of seals; and 
: . } °.. 9 1. R } 

what shall we do with them? The problem to 

be lved is to carry on the seal fisheries, and 


yet to save the seals from destruction or being 


driven away; and with this to get a revenue 
for the Government greater than the expenses. 
If the seals were not shy, and if there were no 
other places out of our jurisdiction where they 
would inevitably resort, there would be little 
difficulty in the matter. We could throw open 
the seal fisheries to competition and dispense 
with the precautions now necessary. The See: 


retary of the Treasury in a report dated Feb- 


1870, testified to the danger there is 
ot dispersing the seals and destroying the trade 


He sa 1: 


made by the several agents of the 


Treasury and all writers upon the sub- 
jee oncur iu the opinion that great care is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the seal fisheries upon 
the islands of St. Paul and St. 
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po ible to save the seals and still avoid a 
monopoly. ‘lime was given, and m« 
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sary the bill, and provided for in it. 
The Secretary’s favorites will be well protected || 
in their privileges. but the punishment pro- 
vided for their offenses is verysUight, 500 
forany violation of thelaw. They may cu 
throat of every seal on the islands, and carry the 
skins to any other port than San Francisco, 
where the tax is to be collected, yet no higher 
penalty than $500 can be enforced. There 
forfeiture of the vessel, even if it boldly enters 
San Francisco after discharging cargo at the 
Sandwich Islands. There are no bonds to 
forfeited, no lease to lose, 
ernment bonds. 
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after careful inspection. The bill is further 
impracticable in that it requires that a wh irbor 
be designated at the islands at which vessels 
shall resort to procure cargoes of skins, It is 
known to those familiar with the islands that 


nature has made this feature of the bill 
sible of execution. ‘There is no harbor to which 
vessels could resort at either island. Butthere 


would need to be at both, as the islands area 


impos- 


| great distance apart, and are enveloped in fogs ; 
George, which are || aud if the natives wer 
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since that the Secretary of the T'reasury had ser 
Congress a report on the seal fisheries of Alas 
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and skinning the fur-seals of the Aleutian Is 
carried on by the Government under the super 
of the Treasury Department. 
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i 
to terior comm ce i l ava lab ea l 
opposition to measure asked for, because it 
' 1 » 1 
has her oto been cde it L ser 1 co! 
talning now nearly one ha i in the near 
future to Contain more t 1a mere majority 
' ) . 
ot th popu 1 and we nh OL tne whok 
I 





) clio al unavallln?g | have ignored th 
} 4} ' "1 : 
is 1 mad In the eastern ] ss, that t 
a 2 4] a bas Noite 
Olli Wlil DE ehO r ive D l yk LHe INADILILY 
' ; 
of the western merchant to compete with the 
| 1 ' nie 
eastern merchant in the purchase and handli 
of im] l 0ds, a rtion based upon 
I I 
; } ) 
ipposed fa es offered to or denied by geo 
rraph uly ysition or proximity to or rem 
' c 
ness from foreign markets, that therefore tm 
ports at 1ese inter r cutie will not in¢ ' " 
: ¢ : ? 
nor tie ato l Ol Gu 3 Ké »p a ith the 
additional « expenditure necessitated to 
transact eveé it f e su I i | 
ti s I i nd ¢ ré ng irom 1 j i 
1 
I \ »>competée ina legitimate manne tiie 
' 7) 1 
ct of this Dill wii b to affo i ¢ } i 
p I ' opportu ty to sm rere OU y 
2 4} a j / 
abstract rthem while wa fransitu. 
‘This latter objection is so fully overthrown 
~ 








per ecees 


ee 


APPEN 


by the 1 f, that I only point to the 
' nrov for securing the safe by 
saee i . i o . “. = is 
bond covering both the duties and the values 
of the goods thus to be transported, and to 
{ { that goods are now tran - yrted ina 
manner and under bonds after appraise- 
ment lo the argument ciel: ‘upon a sup- | 
} 1 disability resulting from geographical | 
position, it is not necessary to reply by counte r- | 
iseertions or to obvious truisms; for a very 
brief trial of the law would convince the west- | 
' ‘rchant f the ropriety « of its reneal 
ern merchant of tue propriety its re peal, | 
and enforce the illustration used that it is as 
much the province of the merchant of the sea- 
board cities to traflic with foreign countric 
as for the western farmer to cultivate wheat 





and that while the farmer could by 
imulate a feeble growth of 


the § 


lon ¢& 


named on inds of the sea-shore, the fact 


hat it would not pay would restrain him from 
attempting such foolish competition. 
The assertion and the argument bass d 


lily and ¢ 


progress of 


it are more reat 


‘ of 


matter of direct 


comp iletely me 
f the West i 





tatemer the 
importation. 


Taking the statu nt 


ties of 


that 


ian 


of 


Louis at 


example, it will appear the amount 
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lm ris— Mr. Fin ke lnburg. 


s there been any retrogression 
that in no instance has any year 
been followed by in the next; bu 
that, on the contrary, the amount has 
progressed with the growth of 
and the expansion of its 


in no instance ha 
of enterprise, 
f a decrease 
steadily 
the city named 


commerce with the 


surrounding country, and that within the past 
yeur that increase has exce elel $300,000, or 
more than tw enty per cent. of the gross amount 


- 
> 


of collections. Nor, ae do these figures rep- 
resent the full amount the present direct 
foreign trade o if that ¢ a aaa and well 
nigh prohibited as it has been by the annoy- 


and disadvantages of the present system 
sement at the poi nts be yond the per- 


ances 


of ae? uli 


sonal supervision of the western importer, as 
will appear cy he statement that one of my 
constitu nts paid, in addition to large sums at 


home, ast. one hundred thousand dollars at 
sea-board cities as duties upon goods imported 
by himself; and his case is only a representa- 
tive, not an exceptional one. 


(he follawing communication from the Com- 







missioner of Customs rep oance that five of 
the western ports named in the bill paid for 
duties on merchandise imported dive to said 
piac es in the year ending April 3 30, 1870, the 
um of $3,133,316 14. I will read his com- 
muuication 
[Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Ori or COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 
June 2, 1870 
S ] mpliance with your st of the 3] 
ultimo I herewith transmit an“ ict of custom 
d , , t the ports herein specified for one 
In¢ 





year, cou icing May 1], 186, and ending April 30, 
S70: 

a Nakai Seactesioae ..91,841,725 40 
I reece = 81,285 62 
Chicago 698,476 22 
DREAMING, - ndcadddensdiavacsiepcaiinbantons sees s0GGe8 4a 
UII os Ee ae Ee 440 48 

Very r¢ pectfaily, 


IN. 6 ommissioner. 
Hon. Erastvs WELLS, 
Llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

material weight 
port of the customs offi- 
I have extracted the foregoing 
Such are the disadvantag 
system that only such 


The re is one other } oint of 
de leduet ‘ible from the rey 

r from which 
a nt. the 
present are by 
greater bulk, or weight, or minimum value least 
liable to damage by or loss from handling, and 
most easily appraised, are now shipped through 
from the sea-coast under b a ‘That this may 
be more clearly apparent, | will give an analy- 
sis of the duties paid at St. L ouis for the year 
ending December 31, 1869, as furnished fron 
the official sources, as follows: 


es ol 


) 
o sas 
goods as 


Sugars (eleven months only 
Cotfee 
Karthenware 
Tin 
Railroad iron. 
Pig iron 
UI IPIR UNECE i eas 
ROGET inccckcevuswstsvesstetes pete 














In other words, eight articles of great bulk 
and weight, as compared with value, paid nine 
tenths of all the duties collected at bt port— 


| duties in themselves suflicient to warrant all 


dutie spa ad upon toreign ih ods imported direct 

Sieh ey 

to that point have increased so rapidly within 

' : : 

the last ten years that they now exceed by 

: + arate Sat 

more than a hundredfold the amount paid in 
1861 ] will read, sir, the exact amount as 
reported ofhcially by the surveyor of that port: | 
> ” “ at 4 ares | 
s ud | 
i ne tc > } 
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[t will be observed, sir, by this report that |! 


ORIEN ran ere wen ~ mens po 


the expenses conten = od by or in any man- 
ner growing out of the operation of this bill, 

so far as St. Louis is concerned. Add to these 
articles the more costly goods now imported by 
St. Louis merchants, such as dry goods, jew- 

elry, the more expensive groceries, and even 
teas, but the duties upon which are now paid 
at sea-board cities only because of the delays 
and losses arising from and under the present 
law, and the sum total of duties under a liberal 
law would be at once more than treble. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to conjecture 
or estimate with critical accuracy the amount 
of transported goods purchases i from importers 
in eastern cities and sold in the same market. 
Such an estimate would be appropriate only as 
predicating the future direct trade of the city 
with foreign countries, and would bear upon 


GLOBE 


| Say greater, moment to the people of tl 


| thing. 


| they are detained 


the question under consideration only 


hibiting how ae the produce of the Mis 
sippi valley now pays in useless expenditure 
beyond the onerous tariff duties imp sed 
law, exp venditures enta iled by a system fra 
when the country was in its infancy, wh, 

great majority of the population was e ae 
in a few sea-coast cities, and befo re steam a 
electricity, annihilating time and space, had 


placed interior, as well as sea-board 
close proximit 
said, sir, this 


Citles, 
y to foreign markets. As [ hava 


question is of as great, L mie 
10 Va 
ley of the Mississippi as to the merchants a; 
citizens of the cities aamed | in this bill wi 


the Alleghanies. Without de; 


yrivin z th 
ernment of any revenue it re duces the tax 
imposed upon production, and insomuch 


‘reases the material wealth of the nation: ; 
itis not only as the Representative of a Jo 
but as a citizen of the nation I ask the pasgav. 
of this biil. 


Imports. 





REMARKS OF ION.G.A. FINKELNBUR 
OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVI 
June oO, lf 10, 

On the bill (Hi. Rt. No. 1598) to regulate ay 
ment and inspection of imports in certain ca 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FINKELNBURG. Mr. Speaker, il 
object of the bill which I have just re; 
from the Committee on Commerce is to 
lieve some of the ; great impor ling cities of { 


those of the Wes 


interior, and particularly 
from the expense, annoyance, an d loss o 

sioned by the detention and appraisement 
imported goods at sea-ports, and especially 
the port of New York. 

The bill provides that, subject to ce 
regulations and safeguards, imported 1 
chandise m: iy pass in bond from shipboard 
sealed c nd designated vesse ls, to betra 
ported into the interior under supervision 
revenue officers, and to 


ore ¢ 
ars é 


delivered at th 
final point of destination without dete 
the port of arriva'. Under the present ant 
quate -d system the importing business is gr: 
ally concentrating at New York city, until 
custom-house has become so choked with bu 
ness that it could not do justice to other cit 
if it would. ‘Lhe disndvantages under which 
merchants in other labor are so grea 
that they prefer to pay eee to New York, 
to the detriment of inland trade and 
injury of the great body of consumers sup- 
plied by such business centers as St. Lo 
Chicago, and Cincinnati. Under the preseut 
system our imported goods are stopped in New 
York, carted to a warehouse, opeued and | 
dled, thrown into disorder and confusion, and, 
as the testimony before our committee showed 
often repacked in so careless a manner as t 
render them worthless. But worse than ail, 
so long that the time 
their sale frequently passes away before we 
can getthem. We have to agents, submi 
to petty extortions, and all manner of annoy: 
ances. 

This bill will relieve us of all this trouble 
The system proposed is by no means a nev 
It not only exists in all civilized coun 
tries outside of the United States, but it actu 
ally exists in this country at the present time 
for the benefit of our foreign neighbors. 3 
the act of July 28, 1866, we allow Canadia: 
Mexicans, and even the distant Red riv 
people, to import goods throagh our sea- a yr 
across our country to their own, under 
without appraisement, payment of duties, oF 
detention at the port of arrival. 

Under this law millions of dollars in mer 
chandise pass through our country annually, 


be 


ntion a 


Citle 


fee 


j 
bond, 
































June ) 1S7U. | 

) SEs {|sT CONG...» 2D Ess. J 
ily as ; i the system has worked well Now weask || 
he Mi tthe bene fits which you have thus extended to 
endit VN r foreign ne sighbors may also be extended to 
1posed Pp Ve ople. The business of the country 
m frame mands it. Lhe bill which I have reported is || 
when tha very carefully gue arded against fraud, several | 
3 Center raphs having been inserted for that pur- 
steam a : the Treasury Department. These pro- 
pace, h cons indeed are so stringent thatsome of the | 
 -Gitles: 2. ‘sends of the bill thought they would seriously 
As I have - nede the free Operation of the system: but | 
. FE mteka willing to try it under this bill, trusting | 
f the yal . the justice of a future Congress to remedy 
hants and y defects which may be developed after it 
ill west ¢ n practically tested. 

+ the Gov. chil iilinciiebcttanii apie 

= ss Switzler vs. Dyer. 

ou :PEECH OF HON. W. F. SWITZLER, 


OF 
Ix tue House 


July 7, 1870. 


MISSOURI, 
oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House having under consideration the con- 
lection Switzler Dyer, from the 
rressional district of Missouri— 


r, SWITZLER astant) 


case of va, 


(the eor said: 


sles Mr Speaker: It cannot, I think, be ques- 
d that mine has been in some respects a 

appr able congressional experience. Twice 
rtain ¢ od to two successive Congresses, from the 
ne Sea by about a thousand majority ; 

vaker, {} lefrauded out of my commission by an 
: aah rupulous partisan official in my own State ; 
a Me ea esisting the outrage by contesting the 
cea of the fo i; twice Carrying a majority of ste unding 
the Wor nmittees of this House politically oppose d 
loss oces: and my right to a seat here twice in- 


d by reports prepared by distinguished 


ement - 
mbers of the dominant majority in Con- 


OCIALY {| 


gress, Lam yet unadmitted; and am here to- 
a aaa Y; indoabealite in purpose and unawed by 
ted 1 r, to vindicate the right of the people to 
‘pbc represented by the man of their choice. 
Fits AN APPEAL. 
vision Pray, sir, tell me—I appeal to the Radical 
d at th members of Congress from my own State, who | 


iid hound on the majority in this House 
hat insolence of power which always pre- 
the dissolution or overthrow of parties— 
peal to the dominant power temporarily 

with busi throned in this Hall to inform the country, 
ther cities ly resolution or otherwise, how many times 
lor whic {must be elected to Congress, and by what 
» 80 great ; and how many of their Committees 
ew York. ilections | must have to reportin my favor 


sr 
a} 


ry until it 


jorities 





id to the and against my opponents betore my right to 
ners sur- a seat here is recognized by them. 

3t. Louis, Could I know this, could the people of my 
2 present trict know it, 1 would return to them, and 
d in Ne candor submit the question whether, in 
and han- face of merciless proscriptions for opin- 
ion, and, ake and oft-repeated outrages against | 
sshowed, ber rights and mine, it were either possible | 
ner as to proper to fili the complement. 

than all. Sir, the people of my district, no less than 
time { il, believe in ** the final perseverance of the 
efore we uts;’’ and, if they willed it, could perhaps | 
3, submi wor your “fundamental condition’ 





f annoy: allowed to elect their own Represent: 


ve: 


trouble m serve, might save our very conscientious 
ns a ner retary of State, well | known in Missouri as || 
sad coun lightning accountant,’’ much trouble and | 
t it actu deserved denunciation. 

ent time : THR PROPLE COULD COMPLY. 

ore. Bs _they could comply if they willed it; for, 
nadian: ‘it, manipulate and manage the registration 
‘ed rive machinery in my district as Iadical candi- 


‘ates for Congress and other offices may, and 
uvoke, however earnestly, the aid of the fif- 
teenth amendment, no candidate of the maaan 
party in thatdistrict can be elected or has been 
ciected to Congress without the fraudulent vote 
of Rodman county, for no Radical in it can 


41st Cong. 2p Sess.—No. 


ea- ports 
er bond, 
uties, or 


in mer- 
nnually, 


ob. 


and being allowed to elect him and have | 


i 


lv 


wd OR at the poll S. 


| What less ought I 


CONGRES SSION AL 


, ry . , Y . 
sted tection -Mr. swt 


honestly obtain a majority of either the white 


ort 

Record it, then, sir, as a fixed fact, a fact 
of which I am as we ll persuaded as of any 
within the contr human agencies, that at 
the next election in the ninth Missouri district, 
the acknowledged infamies of registration and 
the fifteenth amendment to the contrary not- 
withstanding, myself some other Demo- 
crat will | be returned to the Forty-Second Con- 


) 
he colored electors. 


. 
ol of 


or 


gress, especi ally if the sitting member be the 
opposing candidate 
A IIGH ENSE OF DUTY. 


Sir, in the cor 


tests | have waged here a high 
sense of public 


ic daty has impelled me; for 
certainly no considerations of a personal char- 
acter could have induced the labor I have per- 
formed and the sacrifices | have made in pros- 
ecuting as 
in this Hall. 

The people of my district elected me, and I 
conceived it my duty to leave no honest effort 
unemployed to redress the wrongs they suf- 
fered in having thrust upon them by usurpa- 
tion and fraud Representatives whom they had 
They had threaded 
vrinths of an infamous registration, and 


for a seat 


the lal 


| for the sake of their country had submitted to 


vile and atrocious expurgatory oaths in order 


| to register and vote. 


A them voted for me. 
have done than resist, 
pursuant to the laws of the land, outrages so 
flagrant and inexcusable? What more could 
I have done; what effort have I left unem- 
ployed, or sacrifice of time and money, to right 
the wrongs of those who in two successive can- 
elected me to the Congress of the United 
States? 
Taught, 


large majority of 


asses 


sir, in early youth to revere the 


| great principles of representative government, 


I deify in mature manhood the noble concep- 
tion of our fathers that toleration of political 
differences, the purity of the ballot-box, and 


| the freedom of elections are the palladiums 


| ture of our day. 


of public liberty. ‘These, sir, have been ruth- 
lessly stricken down in my person. ‘To illus- 
trate my devotion to them, and my fidelity to 
the high trust confided by the people to my 
hands, [ have arisen to ask the dominant ma- 
jority in this House, if strike they will, first to 
hear. 
A CLEAR CASE, 

Tt will not be questioned, 
opportunities have been afforded me to become 
acquainte .d with the contested-election litera- 
Two large volumes of reports 
have been pub lished by Congress, embracing 


| and exhausting much of ‘the le: irning of our own 


and other countries on this subject. [have read 
and studied these reports, and do not hesitate to 
announce the conviction that a clearer or more 
conclusive case than that which is now before 
this body never was submitted to Congress since 
the foundation of the Government. 

Viewed simply judicial que stion, and 
decided onits me Tits, divested, as all such issues 
should be, of the influences of mere party, and 
there would be 
gent men of all parties, namely, that the usurp- 
ing member here has in law and fact no case 
worthy of the name—has not a square inch of 
ground on which to stand. 

I know very well, sir, the misty arts of law- 
yers and political partisans can obscure the 
plainest truths and make the worse appear the 
better reason. I know that appeals to _—_ 
and to prejudice, especially when made in skil 
ful phrase and with thunde ering sound, after ‘he 
inanner of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Cessna,] may mislead the judgme nt of 
some who are disposed to act fairly; neverthe- 
less, it does appear to me that no ingenuity 

can evade or sophistry obscure the clear, ex- 
leit’, and unanswerable argument of the 


as 


[ think, that some | 


GLOBE 


er’. 


gainst formidable odds two contests || 


56] 


Hlo. 


or Reps. 


Those who listened to that argument, and 
to the several gentlemen who followed in the 
debate, must, it seems to me, concede that 
stands not only unanswered, but that no seri- 
ous attempt has been made logically to reverse 
his conelusions. 

Sir, if the relations of the parties to this con- 
test were changed—if | were occupying a seat 
in this Hall which I had reached by the acknowl- 
edged usurpation of a State canvasser who 
was my political partisan, and the present con- 
testee had brought here the record against me 
which I have brought against him, how long 
do you suppose it would require one of your 
committees or this House to decide the con- 


test ? 


it 


u 


WHAT IS THIS CASE? 

What is this contest? What, 
all honestly, is this case? 

‘Ten counties compose the district; and there 

were two candidates for Congress, myself and 

the sitting member. We have an iron-clad 


in brief and in 


| oath for voters in Missouri, and a registry law 


which constitute a net-work of party despotism 
unknown in any other State or country on the 
face ofthe giobe. ‘This oath is expurgatory and 
inquisitorial, containing no less than eighty- 
odd negations and aflirmations. It grew out 
of the bitterness of the war; is an offshoot of 
hatred and revenge, and a disgrace to our civil- 
ization. 

Theoretically it was designed to disfranchise 
rebels. Practically it is used with our regis- 


| tration machinery to disfranchise Democrats. 


It is the city of refuge of a party in my State 
who are afraid of a free ballot in the hands of 
white men 

To carry rout this law we have a superintend- 
ent of registration for each senatorial district, 
who is appointed by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the senate. This superintendent 


| appoints three registrars of voters for each 
| county, and these registrars appoint the judges 
| of election and the voters themselves; for, 


sir, in Missouri under this law the voters are 
appointed rather than re »gistered. 

This entire registration and election machin- 
ery is in the hands of one party, and one party 
only. All the caemaiaaanee of registration 
are Radicals, selected with special reference 
to their willingness to proscribe political oppo- 
nents and thus secure a Radical victory at the 
polls. Allthe registrars of voters in my district 
were Radicals. There was not in the entire 
district an exception. 


Sir, I repeat the statement, and challenge 


the sitting member or any gentleman from 


» but one opinion among intelli- || 
| desk, to be read to the House, 


Missouri to contradict it, that the entire regis 
tration machinery of the ninth district of Mis- 
souri, in every county of it, and of course in 
Monroe county, was m anipulated and man- 
aged by the political friends of Colonel Dyer. 
here was ie a single Democratic superin- 
tendent or Democratic registrar in the entire 
distrie one. ‘There was not one in the 
county of Monroe. 

If the gentleman who made the minority re- 
port or the sitting member willdeny this state- 
ment I pledge myself to send to the Clerk’s 
legal evidence 
of its truth; and I pause to see whether either 
of them will deny it. Nobody contradicts it. 

A PACKED JURY. 

It then is an admitted fact that in the trial 
of the cause which in November, 1868, I had 
before the people of the ninth district, the sit- 
ting member selected the jury. Hewas u party 
to that cause, and selected the jury with special 
reference to a verdict in his favor. Directly or 
indirectly he selected the jury in the county of 
Monroe, for every registrar of voters in that 
county from first to last, those who abandoned 


*{—not 


| the board and those who supplied their places, 


chairman of the committee, [ Mr. Caurcuit. | |! 


Thompson, Foreman, Burnam, Springsteen, 
Pelsue, Scott, and Vincent, were members of 
the Kepublican party and voted for Grant for 
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Me( for 


rie xceptio 


lurg Governor, and, with a 
1, for Dyer for Congress. Not 
ed for me. 
lhe sitting member selected 
and swearing whom he pleased, and 
whom he pleased with cause or 
had nothing to do with it ; 
was not even permitted at times to be present 
hen the jury was being impanneled, and was 
‘d the constitutional right of challenge. 
jury being thus appointed by my polit- 
ical Opponents, and sworn, and well sworn at 
that, | was very graciously asked to return 
within the bar, submit my cause to a jury thus 
packed and tampered with, or, in default of it, 
non-suit, pay the 


ul of th 


em vot 
the jury, ac- 


ring 


Hoult cause, i 


deni 


1} 
ihe 


to take a 


of « 


costs, and go out 
yurt. 
TUR CAUSE SUBMIT 
Great as the at were, and 
formidable as the odds, I chose to go to trial. 
I submitted my cause and the cause of the 
people to that jury. I did it confidently, zeal- 
ously, and with an importanity which would 
accept no denial. There, sir, face to face with 
the sitting member, I reviewed the legislation 
of Congress, discussed your policy of 


interests stake 


recon- 


struction, your dismantling and destruction of 


State governments, your military despotisms 
in the southern States in time of peace, your 
financial and tariff policies, your colossal debt 
and high taxes, the alarming encroac ‘hments 
of your legislation upon the rights of the States 
and the people, and the unenv iable record which 
your party friends in my own State have made. 
In short, sir, in joint discussions with the sit- 
ting member from the hustings, before the peo- 
ple, 1 expounded to this Jury the unsearchable 
riches of the Constitution and the value to us 
and to our children of the priceless heritage 
left us by our fathers. 
WHOLESALE DISVPRANCHISEMENT, 

To defeat me and secure his own election 
more than ten thousand Democrats, embracing 
much of the education, wealth, true loyalty, 
and cultivation of the district, were remorse- 
lessly disfranchised and driven ignominiously 
from the jury and the ballot. 

And yet, sir, this jury, thus seleeted by the 


political friends of the gentleman who occupies 
my seat here, returned a verdict of nearly a 
thousand majority against him; and now he 


refuses to stand by the verdict of his own jury! 

No sooner was their judgment delivered than 
he cla work, in my absence 
from the their verdict set aside, 
illegally and without warrant of law, and by a 
proceeding which both branches of this com- 
mittee and the supreme court of Missouri have 
declared to be a usurpation, a finding which 
logically labels the back of the chair in which 
he sits with the word ** usurper.’’ 

‘I'v redress the outrage 1 appealed to this 
Congress upon ashort, clear, and well-prepared 
record. The law is plain; the proof irrefra- 
gall 


pie, 


idestinely sets to 


district, to have 


Without any agency of mine—for here again, 
sir, | am powerless to have my preferences 
heeded—this cause is submitted to the adjudi- 
cation of the gentleman’s own political friends ; 
a committee, directly or indirectly, of his own 
selection. And this jury, too, finds against him, 
and again he flies their verdict and resists it. 

Is there to be no end to this thing? Will 
not this House compel him, as] am persuaded 
they would compel me under similar cireum- 
stances, to abide the verdict of his own jury, 
a registration and an election conducted by 
his own friends? Or will this House, disre- 
garding the laws of Missouri and the facts of 
this record, indorse the illegal and wholesale 
ostracism of the people of my district, render 
excusable the dangerous usurpations of Rod- 
man, and thus aid Colonel Dyer in thrusting 
himeelf down the reluctant throats of an out 
raged eonstitueney? 


Can the dominant 


majo 


Missouri 


CONGRES 


Contests d Ll tacit 


strong and overwhelming as it is; ean the | 
Republican party of the United States, flushed 
with victory in the last contest, and invincible 
as some of their over-zealous friends claim it | 
to be, afford to be unjust? Can they afford 
to add to this the long catalogue of wrongs 
and blunders and usurpations on which the 
Democratic party are arraigning them before | 
the people—a people now rapidly regaining 
their manhood and marshaling their powers 
of peaceful resistance? 

!HE PEOPLE COMING. 
, this is no place for taunts or menaces. 
Perhaps it is no place for the contemplation 
of that fearful ‘* looking forward of judgment’ 
which sooner or later is the wise policy of all 
political parties whose career is distinguished 
by sad and sudden departures from the old 
landmarks of liberty. Nevertheless, I trust 
{ will be pardoned, even in this presence and 
in the discussion of this issue, if I delicately 
suggest that the precedents, wrongs, and usurp- 
ations of to-day may, in the mutations of party, 
return to torment their inventors. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are coming! If 
those in authority in this House to-day will but 
listen, they can hear in the distance the thun- 
der of the coming train with the people on 
board. Do you not catch on almost every 
breeze the ominous rattle of the wheels of 
national reform and political regeneration, 


Sir 


a, 


admonishing all usurpers and tyrants to clear | 


the track or be crushed to atoms? 
thou art inexcusable, whosoever thou art, that 
for wherein thou judgest another 
thou condemnest thyself.”’ 

REPORT OF THM MINORITY. 

The report of the minority of the 
isaremarkable paper. Had I the time I would 
examine it somewhat in detail; but a briefrefer- 
ence to it must suffice for this occasion. 

On the very first page an attempt is made to 
arouse the spirit of party, and to transform into 
a political que stion that which is simply a judi- 
cial issue. ‘The report says this ‘*is a question 
of the triumph of Jaw over anarchy, of fidelity 
over corruption, and of loyalty over treason.”’ 


juagest ; 


no legal claim becomes 
over treason.”’ 
large number of 


a question of ** loyalty 


these hybrid statesmen, who 


We have in Missouri quite a | 


‘Therefore | 


SIONAL GLOBE. 


Sw ae 


1 
| 
| 
} 


| point to the placard and utter a long | 


| war been c 





; 
July 7, 


41st Cons. 


-+e 2D SEss {1s 


ue method of saying his evening pray 
He wrote upona placard a list of the peri; 
he wished to offer, and tacked it to the ». 
over his bed. On retiring he would dey 
raver 
| short meter by saying, * *O Lord, them ara. 
sentiments. Amen!’ [ Laughter. } Why ea, 
not our friends here imitate this device. .. 
carry ona placard their accustomed utters 
about “loyalty ’’ and * treason,” and. «; 
pointing to it, declare ‘* Them’s my sentiny 
Amen?’’ 


DEFYING THE LAW. I 


The minority report also says: 


in the 
people and at the polls, | 
arried on against the const itutio 
souri and th 1¢ laws madein pursuance th ; 
this Congress is asked to sanction such def an e of 4. 
law by admitting to a seat upon this floor a centio. 

man whose only claim to adinission is base dupont 
vote of a county where this disres ear and det 
of law had, in the last elect 


‘Tn season and out of season, 
Congress, before the 


at — 


ul 


tion, undis puted sway,’ 
Strong words, truly, to be uttered in defeys, : itp 

of the sitting member, who is in my seat { ' 

day by an act which the supreme court o; 

Missouri and no less than two Re; yublican c m- 


| mittees of Congress declare to a a usurp: 


Who, then, in acgepting a certificate ot pr . 


tion from Francif Rodman, and in elandes 


_ tinely procuring ex parte aflidavits to procure 


| the county of Monroe the constitution and laws 


committee || 


are so superlatively patriotic as to desire to | 
serve their country in positions to which their | 


country never called them. Any attempt to 


assert the majesty of law over anarchy, and the | 
right of the people to be represented here or | 
elsewhere by the men of their choice, instantly 


becomes on of loyalty over treason. 
It is ‘loyalty?’ 
of power in defiance of the popular will; ‘* trea- 
’ if any attempt is made to eject them 
therefrom. = It ‘‘loyalty’’ for the sitting 


a questi 


son’ 


is 


for them to usurp high places | 


member to send into Monroe county during | 


the last canvass un ex-confederate major to 
make speeches for him and against me, but 
‘treason’’ in me to insist that he abide a 
registration made from first to last by his 
own friends. 

THE WOLF-HOWL. 

Mr. Speaker, this wolf-howl of *‘treason,’’ 
and of ‘‘rebel,’’ and ‘* bushwhacker,’’ is an 
old story. There is no music init. Wehave 
heard it from Radical lips in Missouri so often 
that it has become as threadbare as a thrice- 
told tale. It ought to be stereotyped and kept 


ready to insert in every speech and paper and | 


report delivered in the interest of Missouri 
Radicalism. ‘This would be a shortcut to much 
of its stock in trade. 
AN ANECDOTE. 

It is somewhere related of a certain Chris- 

ian gentleman, living, it may be, in the six- 
teenth Pennsylvania district, now represented 
here by the author of the minority report, 


rity in this House, ‘| [Mr. Cessna,] that he contrived an easy and 


| ber of the convention which framed it, and | ae 
|| recall the historic fact with proud t ; 


| adjadge whether votes are legal or illegal, but 


it, disregarded and defied the law? And if jy no 
were defied in the registration, a charge which 
I have utterly disproved and disgraced i in this 
record, that defiance was the act of the gep- 
tleman’s own friends, the act of a board , 
Radical registrars, not one of whom voted for 
me. 
CONSTITUTION OF MISSOURI. 

As to the present constitution of Missouri, 

Speaker, it was my privilege to be a mem 


Mr.S 





Salis 
that I opposed its adoption by speech and vot 
to the last. ‘‘ In season and out of se 
the courts and in Congress, 
and at the polis,”’ 





ason, 
before the peo; 
Ihave made war upon its 


i 7. || odious oaths and disfranchisements, and its = 
With some men everything which disputes | { 
ee pe ld an cfice to winch they haa | 
heir right to hold an ofiice to which they have | . : : 
their right to hold an office t . y Rave || charity and shuts the gates of mercy on man- 


diabolical spirit, a spirit which forbids all . 


kind. 
But what has all this to do with 
of this case? 


the merits 
A COMPARISON. . 
This House is exhorted iby the minority a 
report, and by various gentlemen who have tyes 
addressed the House, not to * go back on its 


record’ in the Switzler-Anderson ease of the 
Fortieth Congress. The report says: nd 
“Every point arising in that ease in regard to th tou 


ete in Catlaway county arises in this ease in regard 
to Monroe county, After a lengthy consi lerat 
and exhaustive debate the House rejected the ©: 
laway county vote and retained Mr. Anderson in his 
seat. In the face of that decision, it seems to m« 
it would hardly be respectful in your committee 
to ignore the action of the Louse, and attempt to 
reverse its decision.” 
To this I reply— 

It will not be denied, I think, that the 
Switzler- Anderson case was not decided by the ; 
House on its merits as a judicial question. - 
Other considerations, well understood by geu- 
tlemen here, controlled its action. 

2. At the time of the decision of that case 
the supreme court of Missouri had not ren 
dered its judgment in either the Bland- Rodman cl 





| or the State-Steers case, wherein they have 


since unanimously afiirmed that the secretary 
of State or acounty clerk, in opening and castinz 
up votes, acts ministerially and not judicially; 


that neither has any power to pass upon and 


+ 


simply to award the certificate to the. person 


having the highest number. 


3. In the Switzler -Anderson case the ques tt 


tion was as to the legality of the registration 
in Callaway; and in that case three of the 








D Srss ‘Ist CONG....2D SESS. 

2 pray together with the supervisor, Wil- 
@ petit i], Thomas, certified to the Secretary of 
the ceili, a the law had been violated and trampled 
d dey, dust. and that loyal men had been de- 
% prayer; J] by intimidation and violence from mak- 
1€M are ctions and giving testimony before the 


Missouri Contested Election 


Viens On these certifi rates, afterward proven 
levic se nirue, the secretary of State threw out 
Utteranens vote of the entire county. Yet the Com- 
nd, sip woo of Elections, six to one, decided the 
en ration legal, and counted the vote. 

the case now before the House ail the 
rars swear the registration in Monroe was 
that the law was complied with in good 
Suite ind oh. and that ho man was allowed either to 
Is, hast ster or vote who was not legally entitled to 
ae privilege. 
Sates t In the Callaway case the supervisor, 
or a is, submitted a ‘spotted list’’ of those 
ed uy » had voted, designating by name seven 
Sadl eatice lred and thirty persons, against whom he 
in defens red specific acts of disqual ification. In 
Papakarye »no single voter's right to the ballot | 
caanek neached by spec ee 4 estimony or charges, 
liean com. i member relying upon general and 
eras ae ie evidence as to the number of legal voters 
the ¢ auty. 





yt el 
} Cland Se 
0 proc ure 


And if jy the ou 


Vy fair-minded man, it seems to me, can, 

“e, question that the case now before 
eis stronger and clearer for me than 
decided adversely by the Fortieth 





n and laws te Cas 
rge which ress 
ed in this MR. DAWES, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
F the sen. In this connection I beg to allude to the 
board of tion just assumed by my distinguished 
voted for end from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, ] who 
; Lis | eats my trial and tribulation deserts || 
me and the cause of the people; deserts his 
Missouri rin the Switzler-Anderson case and goes 
e a mem er to the enemy during the rage of battle ; 
it, an r | this he does for a reason which, unfor- 
tisfaction ly for his consistency, has no foundation 
aud vote fa He, like some others who have en 
eason, j ntirely mistakes the case; and | refer to it 
he per iinently in order to correct a funda- 





ipoON its utal error as to the evidence. 


» and its 
rbids all this were the Switzler-Anderson case over 


on man- iain he should be compelled, after two years 

reflection upon it, to cast his vote just opposite 
to what he now proposes todo. He then pro- 
is to give his reason for a change of base, 
follows: 


1e merits 


“ Now, in this case what was done? The superin- 


minority 





(he gentleman from Massachusetts says that 


ho have tendent appointed his three judges, and for three or 
a four days they undertook to discharge the functions 
k on its udges: but becanse two of them exercised their 
se of the ulgment, as the law clothed them with the power, 
| differed with the third one, he removed them 
i put two others in their place; and when he 
ard to th found the court thus organized did not work accord- | 
in regard i s to his prescribed rule he then removed the third | 








sideration 1e, stating the ground, in a letter to one of them, 


1 the Cal- that heselected a man to work as he would, and put 
son in his in that place todo it. And thus he not only | 
‘ms to me n oe ited this court to pass on this question, but 


Or mitlee 


F ‘ ” 
tempt to ‘ 4 


in robody else’s. 
sir, I state it as a fact that Mayo, 
os — lent,removed no registrar in ense 


Now, 


that the , for any cause, good or bad. Neither 
d by the Theaauee nor Foreman, who for three or four 
uestion. jays undertook the functions of registrars, and 


who did not agree with Springsteen, was re- 
moved by Mayo. Nor was Burnham removed. 
Nobody was removed. 


by gen- 


nat case 
»Ot ren: 
Rodman 
py have 
>cretary oft 
| casting 

ieially: : 

yon and 


clerk of Monroe county speaks of having 
noved’’ certain registrars; but the whee 


) removals were made. Thompson and [ore- 

an abandoned the registration, as I believe, to 
“ak it up, left and went home without assign- 
: any reason for it, and Burnham, after regis- 

rug one hour, ascertaining he was not legally 

mpetent to hold the oflice, abdicated and left 
» State, 


Mr. DAWES. 


gal, bi 
person 


{ 


1e ques: ul 
stration 
ot 


I would like to be correct 


the 





J know that Mayo in his note to the 7 


wked it after two trials to carry out his views | 


the | 


TS 


APPENDIX TO 


THE CONGRES 


-Mr. 


he re on 
attention 


about this matter. There is something 
page 156, to which I wish to call the 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Lhope the time occupied 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts will not 
be taken out of the time of the contestant. 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly not. 1 
attention *of gentleman to the 
page 156: 


the 
following, 


eall 
the 





Yo the Clerl: of the County Court 
of Monroe unty, Missouri: 

:: You are hereby notified that I have this day 
apt pointed Andrew Seott and Hiram HL. Burnham as 
memibe rs of the board of registration, within an lL to r 
the county of Monroe, State of Missouri, in place of 
Dennis Thompson and J rry Foreman, who "have 
been removed from oflice by me, 

CUR ARLES F MAYO 
Superinten it of Registration 

for the Neventh Senaio District, Missouri 

Given under my hand this llth day of Septem- 
ber, L868. 
C. F. MAYO. 

I want to know what that means. 

aes aie a: sees : 

Mr. SWITZLER. | have read that. and 
understand all about it. But the testimony of 
Mayo and of Thompson and of Springsteen 
shows that they were never removed. — Listen 
to the testimony of Mayo here on page 150: 


hompson and I 
county, from the fact that they retused 
the people—quit the registration and went off. I 
removed Andrews, ot lloward county, for refusing 

register a man that he had once sworn to bis loyalty 


“T removed T of 


LO register 


oreman, 


to 





in order to draw pay. Aftermy removalof Andrews 
[ received a letter from the other two officers in econ- 
nection with their registration, in which they said 


removed. I bad 
l appointed a new 


they would resign for fear of being 
no intention of removing them. 
board out and out. I also re moved Burnham, one 
of the oilicers of Monroe county, but he had pré 
viously resigned and gone to Lilinois. 

Here, itis true, Mayo speaks of ‘‘ removing’ 
Thompson, Foreman, and Burnham; but it is 
evident the two former ‘‘ quit the registration 
and went off,’ and that Burnham ‘had pre- 
viously resigned and gone to Illinois.’ 

Jacob Springs rs as follows: 

** Dennis Thompson and Jerry Foreman left while 
we were taking the registration in Marion townsbip, 


teen swea 





cos St te 
Switlzle 


SIONAL GLOBE. 


, 


. 
Monroe } 


without assiguing any reason therefor, and without 

just cause, as this a pape verily believes, and never 

| eacoen made their appearance as registrars; and 
Japtain Mayo appoint ed other parties to fill their 1] 
places, to wit, A. T. § scott and O. W. Pilsue.’’ 


the men themselves and of Springsteen shows || 


| elected, j 
| Sixteen hundred and fifty 


‘Hie told me that he would appoint, 


if those men (Thompson and Foreman) did not come 
back, other men in their places, but said he did not 
want to be in a burry, as they had not resigned, and 


might come buck; told me to se te tt 
he would appoint, and he would 


Wo men that 
appoint them pro- 


vided the other men would not come back. I selected 
Andrew T. Scott and Tandy Giddings. Mr. Mayo 
asked me if Tandy Giddings did not act with the 
Democratic party. L told him I did not know 


whether he did or 
and would not appoint him.” 

‘There is no of the removal of a 
single registering oflicer in the county of Mon- 
roe. T'woofthem, after working four or five days 
on the registration, abandoned it and left, and 
after that abandonment he appointed others. 
He appointed Republicans. |‘urthermore, it is 
in proof that when a Democrat was suggested 
as one of the registering oflicers Mayo refused 
to appoint him, on the ground that he was a 
Democrat. 
gentleman from Massachusetts 
bases his change of front, 
a fact at all. 

VOTE OF HOWAR 

But Mayo did remove registrars, and lepub- 


not. Hl iid he thought he did, 


evidence 


[Mr. Dawes] 
turns out not to be 


D AND RANDOLPH. 


lican registrars, in the eounties of Randolph | 


and Howard; in some instances appointing 
Democrats in their places. And it is one of 
the many strange incongruities of the course 
of the sitting member, he remarkable 
developments of his defense, that in the very 
counties where removals were made, and 
large registration 
enumerated ace seeded g to law, and every oflicer 
even Mayo himself, commissioned. 


one of t 


a0 
ahh 


allowed the Democratic candidate (Colonel 


So, therefore, the fact on which the || 


a 1] 
ecured, the entire vote was | 


three votes were | 


~aeo 
dbo 


: Ho. or Rups. 
Williams) in Howard, and only 160 for Colonel 
Benjamin, the Radical: in Randolph 1,758 for 
Williams and 246 for Benjamin. The urns 
from these two counties were duals ened and 
cast up, and the registration indorsed by Rod 
man; but in Monroe, where no removals were 
made, and where Republicans alone conducted 
the re vistration, th er I nal ve 
ignored altogether, and Mayo, wu 1 the R 
publican officials at the it of Government 
commissioned, was branded as a dishonest 
trickster who had sold out to the Den 1ocral 
Lhe most obtuse inte lleet in € mMgress cannot 


of this 
lich is trumped up to cover 
from aaaaies indignation the flagrant wrong 
practiced upon me. 

Che entire registration of Monr 
in the hands of gentlemen 


fail to see the hollowness 
a 


subleriuge, 


subteriuge whi 


e county 


who voted Crist 


Was 


a 

] ‘ . } 
me—gentlemen who voted the entire Khepub 
lican ticket, national, State, onal, and 


congress} 


county. If there were any frauds, if any rebel 
were allowed to vote ille galiy, | do not thin ‘ 
it ma that this House with its large Repub 
lican majority should hold me responsible for 
it, « spe cially as the proof wholly fails to ab 
lish it. 
Mit. BENJAMIN 

But, sir, is it @ tact that rebels were allowed 

to vote? 1 know that the gentleman from 
: 


Missouri, [ Mr. Bensamiyn.] who volunteers his 
testimony here, says rebels voted, and that 
Monroe during the war the worst rebel 


county in Missouri, a city of refuge for traitor 


was 


and bushwhackers. In the last Congress this 
same gentleman said Callaway was all this. 
Now itis Monroe! Next year it will be some 


other county if occasion de mands. But, sir, we 
all understand it is ve ry easy fora gentieman to 
get up in this Hall and talk loudly about rebels 
taking possession of the registry ,andthen ofthe 
polls, and voting. But the gentleman from Mis- 
ad [ Mr. DYE R | who oc: apie S my seat in thts 
Hall has not proven that rebels voted, or that 
they voted for me. Certainly it was incumbent 
on him to produce evidence of the fact, if fact 
it be. 

CONGRESS 


SMAN AD INTERIM, 


Now, one word in reference to another | oint 
and I have done. I do not know, sus talni ng 
the peculiar relations that I do’ to thi 3 Con- 
gress, what is my exact legal status. We have 
had here for two sessions of Congress, and we 
have here now in the person of Mr. Dyer, a 
Congressman ad interim. [Laughter.] In my 


opinion justice demands that after the vote shall 
have been taken by yeas aud nays, heought tobe 


a Congressman ad oulterum. [Laughter.] Ws 
ht 


ought certainly to make some compromise 
about this matter. He has : served nearly the 
entire term for which I was elected, and now 
nearly at the end of this session I ask you to 


} } “f F 19] ftwor 
sustain the report of the majority of 


id permit me to serve out the frag- 


Your com- 


ment of the term. 
CONCLUSION 
Sir. in conclusion of the whole matter, I 


direct the special attention of the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [ eee Dawes | to the dam- 
aging fact, for fact iti , that in the Switzler- 


Anderson case but a slagle officer elected in 
Callaway county in 1866 on what I shall de 
nominate the ‘* Switzler ticket’’ was commis- 
sioned by the Governor and secretary of Stat 
of Missouri. Yet the gentleman from Massa 
chusetts adjudged that registration legal, and 
after two years’ reflection adheres to his first 
opinion. 


e 


He declares the registration in Monroe in 
1868 illegal, and yet this record establish 
the fact, and if it be — I will nd to 
the Clerk official proof of it, that the six 
county officers who were — didates on my 
ticket in Monroe.in 1868, sheriff, public 
administrator, county judge, nae )] superin 




















ted for and elected bythe 
vi ad ior me wer d ly 
1 (101 nor of M ly 
iand uns¢ i Lit 
I y \ mmissior Lnder 
! the oflicers named are now 
ret their du tie county 
ry. 
, BIT, th Y { tron 
[ by } » and « d ed by ring 
[ i b’< wa iand } | 
» | as county o ‘ers W e concerned 
eal, unfair, and void in ref lit to 
lé for Conere ‘ nd so far as it co 
‘ it to be disregarded and ignored 
mem of tl House, the jurist 
d the lawvers of this House, 
n tl | monstrosity ats justify 
( try } rduer to rets \ his 
i her t them do it t them 
VII KR. My time being ont, I put 
! la ne et {a Conere 
t , Lo } { mn the 4 ) 
Wil 4 
Louisiana Contested Election. 
1H OF HON. J. ib. STEVENSON, 
OF OUILO, 
H oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July “9 l} i0. 
i hay inder consideration tt n 
1 \ f Darra Bail i Lhe 
I if { f Louisiana 
‘ \ ISON |. 
1 « radl to what | 
md ( l before. that the 
son r the mar t d rei 
the majority and mi ty of this com 
h will account for the e 
ires from the facts almost constantly in 
by my colleague on the committee 
S of Indiana, Emr. Kern, | ex- 
r | { t by his tort 4 »>hew is not 
du ( whole wont: ahh nearly 
' 1 witne vere examined in the 
Louisiar ind he has not since been 
tch up with the committee. That is 
\" } be d n . 
EVENSON. ‘That you were absen 
I No, sir; | t ( ] lred 
CMO! f that number w examined 
Ink 
STEVENSON. That is my estimate. 
KER l‘orty-seven witnesse ve 
during my absence, but my attorney 
1 took memoranda of what was 
dto, and I know it as well as the gen- 
aot lv three of the forty: ven 
l . Bailey and six by Mr. Ds 
this district, and al! the others were 
districts, and testified concerning 
: 
STEVENSON I do not yield to the 
I may have overestimated th: 
r of wi examined in the absence 
} n from Indiana—and I now 
that we did relax ¢ etiorts ymie 
x that week in consideration to 
he admits sufficient to sustain my 
I admits forty ven witnesses fe 
lifieult for « vho falls so far behind 
an inv tion to recover his ground 
terial fact is, as Ll ha stated, and he 
ver caught up with the rest of the com- 





mittee, That is the most charitable supposi- 
tion [ can make for him. When he states that 
the m re in St. Landry was the fault of 
the Republican leaders he states what is utterly 
intrue, and he knows it; or if he does not 


wit, he ought to know it if he understands 


the case as he claimsto. ‘The testimon 1y show 























the contrary of ! atement: 7 
**N ORLEANS, June 9, 1869. 
‘J. J. Beauchamp sworn and cxamined on behalf 
} Darrall 
lo Mr VEN v: 
*T reside in St. Landry parish, and have resided 
! ef I yy urs. F chairman of the board 
f supervisors in that h at the last registration. 
| isint t n of Opelousas when the riot took 
pinee. [took no part init. About nine o ‘clock in 
the morni lL learned that Mr. Bentley wa 
shorily at ward I heard that he was only 1 
I saw that re wa great deal of exciteme 
I went bac] ny room and stayed in the building 
the greater part of that day. I saw persons running 
about the reets with guns. ‘here was a great deal 
Ol « . The court i bell rung a little 
fter teu o’clock. I saw Mr. Durant; he was the 
French editor of the Progress. Isaw him twice that 
aay; 61 it it eleven o'clock and once about five 
i ntuec dil 
* Quest When was he killed? 
‘A ‘ I only heard that he wask Hekiust scons 
LUSk ( time day lie was killed t ide of 
t rporatiol Opelousas, probably a mile from 
{ { i [ under od, 
: estion. ‘Did you understand that he was kille 
i ! , 
A t is what [ understood 
“(Ouest DD ( hear of an ly elsa being 
killed or injured in the town of Opelousas? 
‘Anewer. I beard of a colored man who was shot 
in t te 1 that night, and who escaped. [ heard 
fourtes negroes who were taken out of jail and 
shot There one colored man killed just below 
th monthe Paillet place. Lheard i 
uttenorfitteen minutes after nine 
I great many people toward 
ound: LI cannot tell how many tl 
from various parts of the pat 
et fh ittwe mil 
ver ‘ 4 it¢ ‘ i Nex vy) 
! fonrhundred men around i urt-house 
’ \ tthe! Lops ‘ were eC 
’ ‘ r nd sor { ) . They 
WwW I TY T Haris ¢ t t 
at some tnesses e stated that there 
re t t nd white people in the town 
ntl nd das 
<o ty Se | i I y } ’ bee . 
“Question. Llow do you account for the fact thatso 
( nh red there inso shorta time? 
ae er. L had seen very few present beforehand, 
which made me think that everything was ready for 
that affair. 
"| ti Do youthink that there was any organ- 
ization t \ dt i 
** Answe the 
house adj a tol- 
cartridges, ¢ bi had een I ; y tit iora 
uuple of weeks. [did ne e any boxes of arms, 
it L understood from several parties that boxes ol 
evol id n reeeived. I saw myself some of 
e pistols. hey were new ones. They were not 
exactly the Colt pistol, but were what is called the 
pp rh pistol i five-shooter revolver. L und rstand 
that they were sent up by the boat from this city. 
, 


Che first importat , | think, was fifty. I did not 











hear | 1 came by the next importation. I 
understood that there were two importations. 
“Question. From the best information you could 
geet, | mal persons were killed or wounded in 
** Answer. I judge from two to three hundred, but 
it is impossible, L suppose, to findoutthe exact num 
ber. There was no jud il investigation and no 


oroner’s inqnest, that I know of. 





*‘Cuestion. How many white persons were injured ? 
** Answer. There were two killed and two or three 
ded. The white men who were killed were Mr 


Durantanda Mr. Dearborn. Mr. Dearborn was a 
. 


Democrat Captain May was wounded very seri- 
ously, He was one of the parties who went out to 
Paillett ic {fe was a new comer in the parish. 


| 
sa 
ow what his politics were. I do not know 
that any fighting took piaee on the se y 
1 





/ nninag of Pent an 1 ¢ mduet fi PP —(oiore i 
Man— The Peace-Maker. 
= Or 4. June 7, 1869, 
“J. IL. Overton sworn and examined on behalf of 





reside in elousas, and have resid: here 
| Oj; nd | r 8 
’ ; , : 
1 835. LT am altlawvyer by profe n, and have 
been judge of the district court for sixteen or seven- 
teen years. [ama Democrat in politics, and have 


een a LD mocrat ever since I cast a Vole 






























































1 GLOBE. 
47 
ti r CONG....2n | 
** To Mr. § ' SON? 

**T am seve ty-two years of 

** Question, ire overt htine ¢ 
ing to the custom of St. L mary 

** Answer. Oh, yes; 1 had no arm t | 
the store and got a gun to defend my 
was armed for ee emergency. Some } 
freedmen in the town were very much excit, 
announced that thi s thing had to come « F 
it had better come off immediately t} 
broken the treaty, and that it was a ' 
was inevitable. They invited the conflict } 
out couriers through the parish to bring j 
men. 

**(uestion. The ter of ~~ ¥ aee arrar 
were broken by this attack up: 

** Answer, I do not think that cho 
all. Ithought that the treaty ) ‘ 
© curred. That was a conflict bet 
Mr. Bentley had gone to a justice’ 
had made an affidavit. I thought t : 
terminated there, and that the matte \ 
been left to the adjudieation of the a ori 

* Question. Was that your understanding 
treaty, that men*on the Democratie side had 
to beat a Republican, and that all the Py 
could do was to go and complain before ata t \ 

“Answer. Yes; all that he could do was to » { 
complain. Of course he was not to involve « 
body in a difficulty between two persons, 
Republican or » Dem erat had been the ; \ 

* Vuestion, Wer 3 5 to the men who atta ed 
Bentley the sasaki rominent citizen 
to the arrangement 2 

“ Ansier. They didnot belong to thetr 
power. They were represented by thetreaty 
power. 

** Question. Do youjustify their breaking thet 

**Answer, No, sir, by no means. 

‘Question. Do the people generally jus 

a {nuswer. I think not. j Dik ks l 
under the aifidavit of Mr. Bentley and entex 
recognizance, 

“Question. But Mr. Bentley was run off 
parish, so that he could not stay and 
them? 

**Anawer, He could not. 

*“(uestion. Has anybody prosecuted them 

**Anawer. Not within my knowledge: | 
that the information has been filed against 
I do not know that fact. I take it for g? i 
the district attorney has done his du ly. ii 
belong to the Di *ratic oeines 

“Question. Was it notthe duty of the D 
themselve r them tosee that thats 
cuted for having broken through the bar 

**Anawer. Yos, sir 

ree estio lone it? 

**Answ rrested 

** Gueatic ran the injured 
off. Wha that? 

‘Answer. 1 did not approve of that thing. 

*“@uestion. You have stated what was repor 
against the colored people as to their own bad 
tions; do you know what was reported agains 


white people 


**Anaier. I do not. 
estion. You kn 


ry 


/ 
story 
** Answer 
tes 






erati 
with the rough and-tumbtie of the campaign. | 
Are there not co! lored people iiving i 


Opelousas 


A nawer, 


C/ueation, 





Answer 
- 
My are é 
ing familie 
time there 
people in th 
; 


westion 


( 


the colo 


nels 
, 


Lin 





eee) dS . 
yw nothing of their side of 


among the colored people ? 


Hlave you nev 


rin yoursel/ as tot 


} 
a ir 


> 


er taken any pa 


} 
le oft » st 
OL Lhe SLOTS 


Although I was chairman of the D 
cominittee, ye 


} 


as weil as ¥W 
. Certainly, 
ill ecolore 


+ 





I ney 


er had anything 


» 


hite people { fi 


sir. The serv 
d, and the se 
are also colored. 





ants in 1 
rvants in the surt s “ 
L think that at 8 


were more colored people than 
1e town of Opelousas. 

it had been rumored a 
lored pe wae of the parish that the white] 


Suppose 


ousas wer 


killi 


number of two thousand ? 
er. I think that pro 
Did they d ee 





sinew 


, 
deat? 


** Answer. 


**(uestion. 


No, they did not do is. f 
Would the white people of that paris, 
on hearing that the colored people were killing ' 


white people in Opelousas, t 
the extent 
Opelousas ? 


P 


s not work 


“Anat 
that dor 
‘Qu 


sfion, 


ng the colored | ’ " 


oa peonte of that parish hav 
! nae and coming into. the town 


tat 


bably they would. 





6 justified in art 


of two thousand, and in coming 1! “ 


Ye °, wn 1 


But the 


did not come in. 


rea 


4 


ainawer, 


son 


very 


tl 


Bentley 


Ww 
named Simm 


No, sir: 


in tellige on ha 


rs went off 


Was pai 
going to thene ighl oring plantations and pre\ 


uric 





ind wer 
ticularly 


the co lores d people fr 


** 7 dose 


rod 


** Answer 





ea 


i 
») 


sfion, 


and I th 
hy they did not e« me there was tha 
» Republican, a color he man, al 
indes 


n 


put on the neig 
white men from coming in armed? 


; 
8li0 


ct is 


vice versa. It is a bad ru ‘ 
both ways. 
fa 


that the colored p " 


ink that tho prin 





» immediately, W 


to say that the whites 


e about todrive the free Iman 
active in m¢ yunting his horse and 


m coming into Opelous 


Do you ciate of any wh 


hboriz 


ot thir 





ig plantations to prev 


1k it would have bee i 



















































































. i Nive 2D Di © / pe ra ¢ i d ‘e ii QO] Rr 
T opl had f | ‘ i thee m- e ¢ t ] ‘ l +} ‘ ) ‘ 
coors ae an we I Wi the i ana ¢ \ ince made 
I and had tried to allay the ex o- ) i ( od t lat ’ , 
1 t coi ed mer None « ee i rvive 
l 
t | think it would have been better, per- hay ele 1 to Cor appear to give their ver 1 of the cor 
4 : ; } . 
- ais a . . . : ‘ = LSUA S$ to the white we Ve y Si | 
nes \o you nottbink that that colored man ( Dar ; » Republica \ ’ ; 
I ° . a} 7 al ty = nA junt the wh thy 
te i rtuan any other lan there, waite or || ae 
1 in - W istifiabie r t lea we tt : 
‘ ‘ 1, y } h . , ‘ ; + ) 
] inn ul ry ul I pena 1 very I } ' ( arré vyetthe wa rr ‘ } the w 
to bea vel a | incpubilcan, f il have ell rmeod {or two da after { rl 
Dy much struck with bis course, of the cor t I : A - an 
ri i. Lut would it not have been agreat good fi’ ti \\ ve thi wounding of hundt | 
some white men had taken the same cours vidence as you h f thi yiunissioner in me 
, white naonle in the parish ? anak ah dealeaca a eo ‘ 
rine Wit } pre in the parish ¢ your | riso: F . a i . The { llo . } t ly ‘ ‘ ‘ 
i ipp SO. i 2s ‘ h I h 
| . There was not any real necessity fo ry , 2 ' } ored men alter t first t t 
T »yrush to arms in rclousas ? sheen i / ty ( “In the t Land 
We L cannot say. a , od s 
e = } sy : u i ¢ i be ‘ we é n 
Was there anybody killed there? pt : Past : 
i Pnere was nobody killed ther L Sat - pee lo t fanaa "> 
\ r Wa nybody killed there tl | “on nm Were i | U lled uy ; : 2 , se 
ritic : prisoners that were taken out of the nin or : \ 
ling i) a) $ . 
} : 1 ) in L directi : ] quan ‘ 
la . T donot know the casualties. L the 7 ; - oe 
Do you know anybody on either side || listance || , seller pe ep tay hgh 
, 0 ; al c : rl \ } { ( ) i } 
ia ; “ killed in the town of Opelousas, or nearer W vl sana a c re anal ‘ ; ‘ 
3 to go t t place where the collision occurred ? 1 \ P : ranted . As | { \ 
lve ¢ I , i { underst vl tl ere were otners I i Ou I rd . yer ‘ irei re 
\ nel hood of Paillet’s plantation. Lr a t Li en Fes ; 
1 i ! 
ese . You do not know anything personally W \ r tha I Whenthe ger 1 {1 Ind n 
‘ De ¢ Ie ¢ ut he ia snl it } MN i s 
i i¢ ing taken outo!l the jail and { t ‘ th re 1 no eyviaen to that in i i 
r { i } } 
No. sir. | \ rR Ga ati thirty men were killed in t I ,~ he certain 
, 1 } i | 
ou say you saw the wounded brought en th 1ouid Know better, for 1) cratic witne 
¢ t ) j > ; . ’ 
y first fighti s : 1| , ant whose testit visto] in Ly lO. 
Yes; 1 saw some prisoners there, somo || i l fir to the : t ¢ sl 
1: } + ' ume ( wea Liat were \ 
t { prisoners; L think there were nota dozen; ind t to Vol p Uwe, CWEAES GUA . I re seve \ 
that of them got away: I understood so; [ he } >I »acol- I killed, and he says he has heard nu 
t hye wos done wit } , ( ri } n ] . } } } 
t t Kn yw what Wits ion With thé in. : ' Be t ber estim ited as high a two i | 
. Were there any wounded colored men il Lit. Lu , rae ; ; ae ao 
tkeraaw hin. editor of a Democratic pa , r. Dennet, 
‘ ~ ’ 1 } } t ’ ] ¢ t } | 
there was one colored man taken to the , Ul ve DO s and glo over the horrid cl 
i hi was not left with the other prisoners. anything to ) : ih 3 Way rt other. ‘ ne hundred n roes were killed and 
1. De you know what was done with the neg courier—1 do Know who he wa re} t alae i ates Nae as led Here it i 7% 
n who were killed? that david h e , and that he was g til aE were wount ed, 1ere 118 On T 
No, sir. to bi the negr n, i to ng th in armed, volume one of the testimony. 
m? t. Do yon know who buried them? Ith ht tl that a 3 as ; 
1 . : 2 1 } \ OT. La i be it 
Is : YO. OXCLINE, 2 i } vba na : — 
Do you k LOW whether any coroners ti UD: Al 4 gu iy) - ‘ ndry riot, only they reeret tha aed 
t ( ove;: 1@in? CTe 4 1 
Fes tae VA wont ¢ \f J t ! I tne | 1 ! ( tnt 
j do not know, ; sae 3 vy I Abedgerie ’ uld used h the negro. 4 
. flas anybody been tried and punished 1d Lord l ) r to he pit but if the ' ' 
DB riots? ( ing into ( ' t : , ; i : 
. Notthat Lknowof. Wehad no regular und at the first pl W i ‘ t 
re nee y 1 , 
i. Ilas anybody been bound over on ac- ( Dy : ped 
9 t l \ . 
i er. Nobody that L know of. j ! - goun I ‘ : 4 
l ‘ stion. Llas any preliminary examination been i ) t W i l i a 
’ 1 l , 
’ aie. he meraléeninase nsnsenm ds — d was | , : ‘ NUSIDES#. ——4 re 
ir, umer. The only preliminary examination was i y I j fo 10. 1868 
repor ne alluded to by Lieutenant Lee in his report. |} ( { ' ¢ - r | ; 1 
bad ' rrying on that examination myself with a i ( LOL Lieir co Li C 1ere were one hundred dead negrax 
gains view of establishing the facts. It was an ex- vi 1 foul of s and one hundred more wounded and crippled, 
i itae y) late Thott ws: ha i . . A 
mn | the citizens not official. That was the I 1 ; aa ; , la white Radical lled and one Democr 
ximination that [ know of. Ail ¢ I th ; ; a 
ide of Question, Ilow do you account for so many men ( dead ¢ thre yr four wounded Democra 
pelousas so soon? . was the upshot of the riot; ‘‘one d 
r. Lhe intelligence was sent ont . 8 DD 1t and three or four wounded Dem 
pa { is we were about to be attacked, i ei 7 } . : 1 
: liately from almost all partsofthe parish, | t ( { Or iunarea and three ¢ l puo 
j 4} | hraa.} wn) » | nik tl ¢ , t ‘ , } } 1 1 + 
he D re men there at three or four o clock Th. one ee a ; 7: licans, and one hundred wounded Republie: 
linge ( ul iv ra or fiftee niles distant Ne I were { tnott ‘ l \ ’ vil naer } ; 
ing | iy twelve or fiiteen miles distant. WevV | ae Wane sgh : — We mad war upon vou, did we. and you « 
+ GuIcK, ANU 18 almost more or less exagger- j} OTGCES, V¥ Lead | t bea . WW , : . A - . 
” 2 - 7 4} | 1a? Tn Wn, ' har wa 
iow ft Peace- Maker was treated andwhat he saya. | vo . = a oe i the me horrid and inhur nm ma Cr 
y f he gave us a \ ley of | [ : I 
‘T. Simms: % mat { I ’ ever perpetrated even by Democrats on in: 
w as a Dial 4 il . + 4 ’ A < 
at ot i. Where do you reside? not over fiveminutes, red } t me. cent men. 
" . . by a was a | . } ef mn ] * ¥ ‘ ' . } ' 
lan r. In the town of Opelousas, parish of St. Th n the negroes gave up ang ccd ior pl ‘ And if the victims had } n doves hunted 
4 . acy threw up thi i and § ered, ich 1 | } } 
‘ she. } ’ . Ler wilt “pet u rel ye nea he 
among estion, Are you a voter of that parish? was tantamount t king for protection, Y i uney ¢ A ‘ have done th 
® . S ad 1 } ] > 
ai wwer. Yes, sir. (Questi Hows y rounds did you fire, and q ] 1ers le harm in proportion to the harm 
" : oe YU} . : } } , ° ’ ’ : 
d i stion. What is your position pow? | ‘ many did they fire ? done them. Yet they are charged with cui 
ave } inswer. Lain a Republican of the parish of St. **Anewer. I « | ih I 1 I rY ’ ; 
LV I i ' ‘ | 
: aa es ee a 1 esse t Llow, I cannot understand, save when lL remem 
Yn tot " ye ey i F red. ach Of US hud ( iC-bDa e€.Ca ’ ini ; : cr i s 
stion. What are your politics? and two six-shoot ; Lthey were allemptied. I ber the gentleman from Indiana | Mr. Ker | 
uld. I belong to the Republican party. _ suppose the neg fired as many as w id, if not || q ng the investigation of these bloody pro 
sion. What knowledge have you of the feel- more, because th i W : a : 
ing of the strength of both parties? Jucst ur State w he result of tbe affray was? |F * A ! unm vee, « iQ and Crilical & 
y cer. At the time I left they had about six || ‘“‘Uinswer. One of our horses was killed, and thre a surgeon running the knife through nerve and 
even hundred majority, Republican voters. us ided; and on the negro side there v artery of a dving subiect Thus I saw t 
( cation, Have you any reason to believe Laese four kill tand ne w imaed. Wet ) \V tnegroe me" [ }° . 1 
} 1 ' pt e,e : . . ‘ nyt man “CV tT} r) imma nrobe and ¢ f 
1ave changed their political principles? we had, (I do not think there were over eight or ten shehaderte-spallsiadedeinan 7 wrtap “satel? teclaendnadiaacs A Gi vee 
i er. L have no reason to believe they have. itthe outside,) and tar ; tL away and! ! ! es wio came betore the committee wounded 
bad ru ,, Wuestion, Have you been back to the parish sin e@ || their escape, Th ‘ t ere t n O and at 1t outrag or ban j 
Legislature adjourned, in October last? ] s, and] t t- larc With ay} ’ , 





ed peo! Answer. I have not. 











/ ar I do ey V turned ové and r 
(/uestion. What is the reason that you did not || to anybody lly. We th ind lL || doubt, cavil, and dispute as he does hers 
prit : ; i ia SO. DROSNEE DAT. OS CES LOND, WAICE Ot Was | tea the || a man testified that he saw a dead bod 
t Answer, Ihave reeeived some fifteen or sixteen negroes were a it to attack. We rod 1ere and : 7 . 
bat i ‘ be A > ; 4. ae ee ce hat .s. Ply a rh. butchered he doubted if it were mur 
in, al . from my friends of the Republican party, and || found that thero 5 of kind. Theex ru ! a ir 1 
ly. W some Democratic friends, stating it would not |; « l lod t would tl killing was established he unted 
d+ . os . ; on a oe ¢ ; 
tes | ile—my life would be in danger if I returned; || } do a \ We returned to |} é¢who did it If it appeared t Ven 
in an ‘ consequently, believing my life would not be lw yk t lves to ree 
e and uc. 1 did not return. xt t i know W were » firir a i@ murdered 1 
even r, ion, Do you know whetber many of the lead- he t day. the gentleman questioned the 
usas. epublicans have been force i to leave the parish ut t y ing f , whether personal or pol \ 
ople w! “0 save their lives ? the pa Was, Ui ‘ 1 ; : 
“4 1 ' Be eee btn rrel « 1 old grud Her ‘ 
) prevent iwwer, Yes; there are a great many in this city ier iuril i i ‘ ah 
Vv, reiugees, who are afraid to return; men of |} to made ou yond 1 ! 
ules and large properties. {| ; ( lL all ov l parish. Ther by 1 full, ¢ lete 
ave been (uestion. In your opinion, if the people of that || were at least tw hundred men int t ' i a oot 
barish had had the right of exercising their feelin of Opelousas by twelvé that1 , 1c pro would Dave 
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h investigation where 
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canger ol 


the 
or banished, or in fear and 
not unreasonable to 
‘‘the half has not been told.’’ If 
mmittee had followed the example of the 
critical gentleman from Indiana we should have 
between one and two thousand cases of 
o try, and he would have made as many 


a thorou; 
dead, 


lives, il 


sullerers are 
peril of their is 


ppose that 


(ne ct 


Lid 


ickarland trials eam. 
ihe gentleman’s exceeding technicality is 
exhibited in what he mee about the assassina- 


Chase 
Pope, in St. Mary 


Jud 
fiohn ol JsJuage 


and the sheriff, Colonel 
parish. ‘The testimony 


shows that as a witness came out the house 
where the jadge and sheriff were he met at the 
rand passed through a band of Seymour 
\nights, about a apareee strong, who had 
len into town and dismounted ; some were 


all of the ‘tole he passed through 
and when he had gone fifty yards he heard 


g which killed the judge and the sheriff, 


1 . » 
jlere 18 tes 


©. 
“On 
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4 { i i 
mony 

Alden sworn and examined: 
v Mr. STEVENSON 


'f reside in St. 
the heard 


Mar’ parielit T was chairman of 
of recistrar in that parish last fall | 
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went there in February, 1868, from V ermilion par- 
ish; IT was born in Ohio; I have been in Louisiana, 
off and on, for about twenty years; I was not either 
in the Union Army or in the rebelarmy: I wasde p- 
uty sheriff of the parish, and was forme rly running 


a steamboat there. 


"Question. Were youdaputy sheriff when thejudge 
and the sheriff were killed there? 


6 Ansrrer. Yes, 
; (Jace stion. Do you know anything about that kill- 
ing? , 
’ . 
Answer. I know that they were killed. T wasnot 


present at the time they we 
a few minutes before t 
"’ Question. Were you there when the mob came? 
Anawer, Yes; there was a mob outside of the 
hotel before I left there. I got out about fifty yards 
from the hotel when they were shot. I had been in 
company with Colonel Pope. 
** Question. Were you escaping at the time? 
* Answer. No, sir; [didnot apprehend anything of 
the kind when | left. 
“ Question. What was the crowd ? 
They wereealled the Seymour Knights.” 
Were they mustering there when you 


Yes, 
Did mou pass through them? 

Yes: se veral of them were standing 
the hall of the he tel when I passed out. 

Did they say anything to you? 


re shot. I was there but 
hey were killed, 


Answer. 
“Quest ion, 

left? 
** Answer. 
** Ouest , 
¢ teaTton, 


si 


“ 
insrcer. 


in 


weston, 


“@uestion. Did they make any demonstration 
Answer. No, sir; I had my wife and daughter with 

me: I hnd been visfting the judge. When I got 

thout filly vards from there I he vd the shooting, 


"Od, f ». Hasitever been ascertained who did it? 


G 


Stevenson 


4 


LOBE. 





seemed) 4 


‘Answer. N 
*“(@uestion. 


1t to my kn 
us there! 





“Answer, L believe there we re s 
rested and brought down here, butt] we 
Without trial. es 

“To Mr. Kerr. 

“T have lived in Louisiana about twenty. 
and on; I have lived inthe parish of St. Vf ; 
February, 1868. [ was running a steam) 
Franklin to Vermilion; my family tived in } 
they moved there in February, 1868. a 

(Question, State all that you know al 
alleged causes which led to the killing of < 


Pope and Judge Chase 

**Anewer. As to that [do not 
threatened myself with others for belo: 
wrong party, and was told that we wou 
allowed to live there. I heard no particular ; 
given for 1ation, except that 
Republicans. 


**(Juestion, 


KNOW. 


the 


assassil 


whom did you hear those 


assigned—by Democrats, or by colored y 
**Anawer, By Democrats. L kt one ot 

I cannot recall his name. 
“Wuesti n. Did you ¢ » baek t th hy 

diately afier you heard the liring, o1 | : 
**Anawer, Lstoppedt ly I had 


my family home : au 
forination which I 
**(uestion. low many Seymour 
there? 
‘Answer, I 
hundred. 
“Question. 





suppose there 


Wi they i 

“Answer. The } hea 
lights. It was in the night 
somewhere in the parish. I 
they came back to the 
came into the tow 


tim ° Lik 
understo i 
town they di 
non hor 
he D 

** ASSASSINATED.—Last Saturday, at n 
half past eight o’clock, ilenry i 
of this parish, and Valentine C 
judge, were assassinated at O 
unknown. 

**We were in Smith’s store, corner of Odd | 
Hlall, when the first reports of the pistols w 
Walking rapidly toward the] 


seback.”’ 


nocratic account 


Das 
me 
rope, 





liast a 
Ny ’ 
Nell s hotel 





1otel, we bial i 
otf Healy's coffee-house, when the Jast 
fired, ten or fifteen in all. ‘Twelve or jou 


sons had 
alarm, 
“As soon % 


rushed out of the cotlee-hou: 
and were listening to the firing. 
| g was over there was 





23 the fir 





pause in the erowd and around thelotesl. J 
ran rapidly from jan to man in regard t 
the shooting and who was shot, and all pre 
peared to be profoundly ignorant of t! 
the difficulty, and so many shots were fireu 
iilea suggested itself that it was a 


Several parties 
ded to O’Neil’s front galle 


tween partiesatthe hotel, 


proce ry tO Inquit 
the cause and results of the firing, but could 
nothing there, as all in the house we 
toward the rear, where tho firing o 
those who went to inquire returned to Lf 
knowing but it might be a tight ins | 


ination, and thatt 
In fact so many 





AsSsass he trouole mignt 





over. nots were fired hu 
fled the belief that it sa figut. 
‘In ashort time, r, the news came t! 








Pope, tho Radical sheriff, was st nd | 
that the assassins, being thoro ugbly disguis 
made their escape. a soon as the firing comm 
all in the hotel tle 1 to their rooms for safety a 
get out of the way of danger, which gave the 
kins ample lei isure for escape. Mrs. Pope had 
stepped to Mrs. O’Neil’s room the ) firing 
menced. Mr. O’Neil was in the room at the 


Upon th 


attending on his wife, who was sick. 


report ot the pistols on the gallery, near by, M 
QO’ Neil closed his room door to protect his wite 
children and Mrs. Pope from harm, not knowing 


cause of the firing. 

**Mr. Pope wason the gallery when the firing 
menced, and quickly retreated to his room, W 
the shooting stopped, and where he expire ic 

‘We saw nothing of the assassins except one, 8 
passed by the crowd in front of Healy's with a 
shooter in his hand, so thoroughly diguised th 
person could possibly recognize him. He was a 
of medium height and size. It is reported thatt 
engaged in the homicide mounted horses near t 
court-house and galloped down the road. 

“A loyal league club was holding its weekly) 
ing at the negro church at the time the shooting 
heard, but the members quickly retired to ti 
homes when they heard the melancholy news ot | 
tragedy. 

“A strong police was immediately or; 
the town and vicinity were amply protecte 
disorder during the night. 

“After midnight the patrol stumbled over 
appeared to be a dead man, between the hot 
the bayou. A physician was calied, and it pi 
to be the body of Valent ine ¢ hase, Radical pa 
judge; and upon examination life was found 
extinct. A guard was put over the body till 
ing, when a coroner’s inquest was held over t® 
bodies; but no traces could be discovered in r 
to the perpetrators of the two assassinat ions. 

* There is some speculation in the comm 
| rerard to who committed the homicides, but itt 
far has been idle speculation, They hat 6 stiesst 


nize, 
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was strangers from New Orleans and from Question, Were they taken outafterwardthesame || “Question. White or black ? 
4 places, and some negroes have stated thatthey || way ? “*“Answer. I could not say, because I didn’t see 
; + their finger upon the men who didit: but || ‘““Answer. Yes,sir. The gentleman, Mr. Perrodin them. s 
eee ‘stigation they find these statements to be || told me that they would be taken out in the sar *“(uestion. Yave you any impression as to whether 
‘alse and unfounded, vay. Hetook us around in front of the court-house, they were white or black ? 

we no idea of the real perpetrators of the || and in ashori time afterward we heard another vol ** Answer. I may tell you what I think; they were 
ut from appearances we conclude that it || ley, the same as I heard when I[ was first taken ont white and black along with them. 7 : 
Toor. ve been so well planned and so completely That, I suppose, was about an hour or so afterward. “Question. Don't you know that these men were 
f vedas to defy investigation.’’—Pilanters’ Ban- It was just about the time that they would have had ad? . 
imMbeos' toher 24, 1868. | time to walk half don’t know it. 

; ruby KuKivux?—Some of our citizens | “Question. Whi Were you not so informed ? 
ve, and not without very good cause, that a || togethe It was so reported, but a great many 
a ,of Kukluxes has lately been established in this || about tl h s enor : : 
or the parish of St. Martin, and that the Answer. No, sir: I saw Mr. Loeb there, the cap- “Question. How many were there? 
ventof last Saturday night was their first || tain of the Seymour Knights. He was there in the ** Answer. I could not tell you. 
! k in this section of the State.’”’—Planters’ || evening about four o’clock. He took the jailor and “Question. Didn’t you see them come out? 
October 24, 1863. spoke to him. He told him he wanted the key a “Answer. Yes: but it was night 

+ ; } ‘ ] ne lw } 
. yet in the face of this testimony, and much || Cerin ho uld not understand exactly the “By Mr. Ker 











| ‘ l ha 
iC ANG YACK. 





ju prisoners were all there 
in the back yard did you see Mr. Perrodin 
ere? 








a 





ilar bet! H haga : |} time, but he told him to keep himself handy, as he + aor . . 
it they re t! gentleman from indiana says there |] wanted the key at that time. (/uestton. Do you Know by whom those ne oes 


i . ° “Lr j he . ‘ . } a8 Silane were take rut this jail 
evidence that those oflicers were killed |} Question. Did you ever go tosee the bodies ofthose || Were taken ¢ f thi Ly 

































































































10<e , a | | cn who were shot ? vA tsrwer. No, 

a \)emocrats. Perhaps the gentleman thinks || my sow a ales T niaw eek id bank ah seen ‘Question. Do you know, in fact, what was dono 

f the ycomimitted suicide. Other assertions and || but when I was on my way back, the second day, | Withthesemen?  _ 

, ‘ tions are equally unfounded and con- |} returning from Opelousas, | saw a man on the oiher ane rie ~ ts oz ver saw them aft ewal 

i 5 evidence. ‘The gentleman asserts that || side of the bridge, about a hundred yards from tue |) | = innate t ani ae S ae ta wines tere 

| 1 ; ; ; : — i road, killed. lle was a man with whom [ was very On sae laud tacy ju een pul in there by the ¢ 

| was general peace and quietin the dis- {|| well acquainted. His name was Victor Dauphin, a IZCDS « : : ; : 
i ted parishes, save temporarily during excep 1 colored man. I do not know wh » murdered him. FP mgs r. Yes, sir; from what I understood, 
: riots or solitary acts of irresponsible || Lbere was a young follow from Jr. Taylor's planta- |) Citints. | 
W foe Brag ay tg eet inca eng | tion who was broug into town in the daytime, By Mr. Sr SON? 
And tit mc bit Vit rae a was any 1| uring the nignt be was taken out and broughtout “oC estion, These men who were in jail were the 
or actual yvioience or tmtimidation any- | s1ae or the t wn on tie ¢€ ine oft the wood, an mur- per ns captured at the time of this riot 
the district on the dav of elk etic th. \| Set 4 nee y — hee yy named myand ah **dAnewer. It se MS SO. L was not there when t]} 

r iidtinawlia thal alranduettad Ga is a ee a ee oo worry gy yer gay eh eee vere brought in. To the best of my information, i 
f th r adyeiled an ope ’ 1} the eoroners jury } if thal eid an LNguestl OVer there were tive or six white men wounded and ni 
lentaken fro j and killed, || him. : la a twenty-three negroes killed or wounded.” 

: *“New Or.ueans, June 1, 1859, 1} C/nestion, From e¢ Hest Information you © uid Vo punishment 

l h Gradn colored corn and examined || &¢ts bow many colored people were killed in thos erie nia ‘ ey SEs ; 

fof Mr. Darrall ; , riots on that day? vuestion, Did you hear of any white men being 
lr. STI we Oe ae ., || statements from many who were wise Answer. In that skirmish ? No, sir. 
i i the townof Washington, in the parish and who knew a heap more thun me, *"@uestion, | mean in that riot. 

: Laundry. Iwas there when the Opelousas riot while 1 was coming trom Opelousas t “Answer. | heard of one man who ran away, Em- : 

eal | rred. 1 heard the news that they were iighting |} Dr. Liltle asked meif 1 had any idea how many col erson Lentley, who disappeared—lI don’t know if he 

: isas; and as [ heard that they were going |} ored pe ple were destroyed. Isaid no. Het rid me W ior not 

ie | the colored people there I wanted to sce that we were the cause of it, and that at the least | “(uestion. Do you know how many negroes were 

ere before they were killed, and I and my |} ealeuiationthere were overtwo hundred killed within killed ’ : 

" ; ind two others were making our way to Ope- || a distanee of ten miles. Captain Como, the man who ** Answer. ir. 

ite en we werecaplured and brought into Ope- || arrested me, said be was very sorry he had forgiven **(Juestion, iat was the estimate up there ? 

e were captured by ¢ iptain Como, a white || me, because he he mi \ lett himself “Answer. [never heard any estimat 
_ had my gun with me. None of the restof || in danger by forgiving me: and » Was sorry he “(@uestion. Has the matter never been talked of 
ere armed. The party consisted of myself || jad not killed me when he had ; between you deputy sheriffs up there? 

: t ther tnd two young men who were going ** Cmestion low do vou were **Answer. Yos, sir; of course, cach one wondered 

us brick-yard at Opelousas. Lwas the only || ‘Answer. n the best info I « ‘ how many had boen killed, but no information wa 

. id a gun, and I did not have it with the || judge that about two hundred men were killed received. 
od n of hurting any one. It was about | around the parish. & am certain that there were “Question. Have you arrested any white Democrats 
re 1 t evening when they arrested us. 1} men killed ail around the parish. There were some up thereon account of that riot? 
gun away from ime, and they brought | killed out on the pra : i their bodies ] there **Answer. No, no warrants were handed to me. 
, elousas. On our way there a gentleman until last April. 1 ave seen the bodies of a couple “Question. Was anybody punished on account of it, 
moar the piace where we were captured, of them there myself. on acivil process ? 
rom Upe.ou ,and hetold the gentlemen 1 “Question, W hat was the f ing among the colored ‘Answer. No, sir: nobody. There was en investi 2 
au ul us that there were about fifteen or sixteen |} pec ple after that as to their own safety? on which lasted several days in Opelousas, by 
could jand wounded lousas. He wasasked || **Anewer. There were no hopes for any safety at me United States oflicer. ; 
any white man was killed or wounded, and || all. There were threats made that those who did not “Question, Was that not a Freedmen’s ireau 
j {that Captain Mayo, hite man, was wound- || joj Democratic party and did not act with it investigation ? 
ae we Wenl on to the town we were met by an- || would have to mi the consequence “Answer. 1 don’t know who he was. Then [believe 

: i erson Who asked Captain Cot “Who have || tion. Those who werers red, 2 Captain lLlooker came there also. 

' j ' re? i’, have got four ne the Den rats, had to gi “Guestion, What was the result of their invest 

st rascals.’ Tl aid, * ¢ iin Mayo has || tion to men who we tion; did they find out who were guilty? 

' W nded; ‘why shoutd you n me of those | ul m My own t t tah ‘Anawer. 1 cannot tell you what was tho conclu- 
os ws to for ] - 2s, Bi g » Democratic negro of thet ion of the investigation.”’ 
: ty them a like to.” Then Captain || yey. I was ord l by George Robinson to give it to “Question. When you went to the house of Mr. 
$i r > would j onusand not kill us, | him, becau e he wis a truer man tothe party than I Amrein, did yoa go on purpose, or were youjust pass 
oS hence liet cus into town. Colonel Thompsonspoketo || was. as there was no eonfid eto be placed inime, ing by? 
acly a and said that he did not want themto bring in || “Question. What ticket did you vote? **dnewer. Lwas going to Grand Cotean. My curios 
risoners, andihat hewanted themtokillevery- |] “Answer. I vo the Democratic ticket for life’ ity w to know if he had fled. I told the boys | 
that was captured. We were putinto jailand || sake, but it was not my des »doso, This negro wondered if he was there. I went there with some 
yed there two days. There were plenty of other || who cot my regist: 1 paper voted the Democratie |} young men and spoke to Mr. Amrein. Ie then told 
en in the jail. Inthecell wherel wasthere || ticket. Jie has bee way nsidered a it me apout his child b ed, and he was about 
a n besides me andmy brother. Idid notgoto || cinee I knew him.” going off when a man who had a personal quarrel 
ees 5a e how many there were in the othercells. Next || OM Darenil anuty she with him wanted to curse him, but I took this young 
tS Wile and ght they took us out and put us into a bi rd. |] =. £ Grrouin, Gep ea pea als man away. 
nowin rewere twenty-nine of us,2zbout,in this yard, of || “Question. Don’t you know that some colored men *‘Queation. Did not they demand his arms? 
relmen. That same night we weretaken down || were taken fi Lil and shot ? “Answer. L think they did, but Mr. Amrecin said 
prison, between ten and cleven o'clock, || - Ange Fe isthe report. | he hed no arma on the place. 

om, W brought down stairs. My name was the first “Question. youn ore ¢ bi “Question. Did you not go for the purpose of mo- 

rod. 1, and then my brother’s, and we w rought “Answer. re T don’t think there is a1 lesting or injuring him? 

. eee? lead of »men downstairs. W ‘reealled || law to make me say 1 shot the men or to ¢1 al “Answer. No, sir; because if L had had that idea 
with mee Solomon Loeb, who was captain of the Sey- lnysell, L wouid have done it. 

ed that 1 Knights inQpelousas. Hecameup andecalled || “Question. I did not ask you that: but I will ask “Question, Mave you not told Mr. Amrein since 
i thatt lown stairs, and marched us down into the room. |} you, did you shoot any of these men? then, liere in t 





eity, (oat you went there tor tl 











7 i r guns were all cocked and ready for us,sothat jj “*‘Answer. I did ni pury ki r him 
s ‘ar x ; . I | 1 41 “ } , 9 4 t . tA oe . 1 } ' 
Ss neal {we made an effort to get away they could stop us. “Question. Do you know that they were shot? wer. | met Mr. Amrein in a beer sal . He 
‘ i cannot say how many of these men there were || “Answer. I was there when they were taken out; uid that he bad left the parish because he was in 
ekly1 ™ ay han; : : i ; vor Papago , Ap L i e 
re. There were thirty or forty on guard over us I was there withthe jailer. There was acrowdcame |, danger of h . Ltold him everything was 
OOUIME V 


l to t ihey were all white men, and they were all well |! and took them out. ufterward, and t | would have killed him righ 
ad to th ied. L looked at them as 1 camedown sta 























: rs. The | “Question. Were they white men or black men that thereif Lhad thought be would have brought on an 
ewe tS nwas shining as brightas anycandle-light could |) came? other trouble. L asked him why he left, becau 
a alk ia I saw the jailorin the evening. A gentleman }} ‘Answer, Icannot say. was to have been killed I could have done it with 
ee : here and got the key out of his hand. Isaw 1] ** Guesiion. Were they ul is the men | had very easil 
-s ; . Perrodin, the deputy sheriff, there. lle is the |} “Answer. [Itwasinthe night time; they eame there “(uestion. Did you tell him you came 
var ‘tn who took me out of the crowd of the other inen, ll as citizens and demanded the prisoners Whonl they rit pur} ‘ f killing him? 
ha i ok me and my brother out of the gang and || had brought. “Answer. | Te have « yr - but if Mr. Amrein 
ied us to the back part of the jail. (Juestion. We hey disguised ? is culled he will state the condition I wa { 
me ; Juestion. Could Perrodin see those persons who || ‘Answer. They bad hats on; 1 could notsee their | tim 
Cal pabiss liere for you ? j faces, . UU 5) lLnot yout Il bim y iwent 
ple luswer. Yes,sir; they were ali standing when le {| “‘Question. Could not you tell whether they were | the purpose of killing hin 
eae ae ; ne and my brother. Hedid not speak to any || white or black men. “Answer. Perhaps L did; because when | , 
er the tw hem. ** Answer. No. s L w lrunk here were two tlemen w ‘ 
vay cm tion. How many men were taken down with | “Question. Who had brought the prisoners there? [ don’t den that I may have told him th 
g. ) | oS ee 4) , . * } } + of tel 
munit . a p » a 1 wt wer. I ¢ Ul DOUCOCLI. : sos © 5 , : . ‘ jhe 1! yo Au ( b j ol Lin fu 
ont it thus tn wer, Ten men, counting me and my brother 1}, Question. iave you r heard who t “ were ? vie : iare drunt : YT pie 
& Btiessed iken down at the time out of one cell. Tow |} | nx ) lidn’t inquire. They wer iy yha Lid when 





hany there were taken afterward [ cannot sat i} brought there by 16 cilize) run! 








tion of that parish for peace 


» 


and order prior to the 


Ilo, O] Ret Louisiana (ont ted Lleetion Mr. ole VE 

in old saying, ‘When the wins “About three weeks after t urrection at Ope- 

; truth mes out,’ Is that so in your case? lousas, between eleven and t ve o'cl cut night, 
It 1} rone to kill him | would have somebody came tomy door andrapped. Lasked who 

lor was there. he answer was, A friend of yours,’ 
tion, Dut youmight have changed your mind Said I, “What is your name?’ ‘Never mind my 

u got there? name; open the door.’ Said I, ‘I do not open the 

| would not go so far and change my door unless you mention your nai If you area 

latter | got there. |} friend of mine 1 want to know your name first.’ 

(, lion, Suppose had gone for the purpose Finally he told me that his name was Saunders King. 

mg him, andafter yougotthere you foundthat |! [ knew the young man, having traveled with him on 

vil just buried his child, and was just from a sick the boat from New Orleans. I considered him a fast 

bed himself, and that his wife was sick, what would || young man, but I knew that he belonged to a very 
i have done then? good fat . As I was sick and unable to protect 
luwwer, Well, [don’t know. If a man makes a || myself [ th yught that the best course for me to pursue 

de mination to killanother man he certainly wants || is toputonaboldfaceandtoopenthedoor. I said 
h ti vod, and will take no pity on bim afterward. || "Saunders, if you give me your word of honor that 
(, m. Youthink, then, if you had left town ||} nothing shall happen to me I will open.’ He hesi- 
with the mtention of killing Amrein that you would || tated a little and finally gave me his word of honor 
have k Lhim? that nothing should happento me. ‘Tine moment [ 
** Answer, I thin] : | ha | gone out to d i . pene 1 the door my hh ind was grabbed and I wis 
A Swiss Republican driven of three weeks after the riot pulled out on the porch. On the porch Sa young 
sade + nan with «a double-barreled shot-gun eocked and 

: View ORLEANS, May 25,1509. |) leveled at me. The others had their revolvers in 

- John Amrein sworn and examined on behalf of heir hand but as soon as L got out they put their 
Mr. Darrall. revolvers back. Thedouble-barreledshot-zun, how- 
To Mr. STEVENSON : | ever, was leveled at me during the whole conversa- 

‘I reside in Opelousas, St. Landry parish, third || tion that followed. They asked me whether I did 
conrre ional district. L have been appoint l par not belong to the Grand Army of the Republic. I 
ish Judge of that parish. My opponent has refused told them I did. They afterward asked ine whether 
t ive up the office, and the question is in litigation i did not write a letter to New Orleans which had 
betore the court l was residing, since the month reference to the position of leading Democrats to be 
of February, 1568, on a plantation about four mil | killed on account of that riot. I told them [ did 
from the town of Opelousas, and remained there not || not. They questioned me about the Grand Army 
quite until the election, butuntilsometime after the || of the Republic, where | was made a member, Ke. 
riot or insurrection that we hadin St. Landry parish. || L told them [ joined the Grand Army of the Ke- 
l was aecandidate on the Republican ticket in the || publie in Rock Is lan l, Lllinois, and that, as far as 
epring of 1808 for the oflice of parish judge. | any secrets of the organization were concerned, [ was 
‘Vuestion, State what you know as to the condi- || not at liberty to divuls re them, as [ had taken an 

| 
} 


election, 

* Anewer. Atter the April cleection [had very 
to do, and was very seldom in town until the 
Jul) 
to the 


,ovember 
little 
h 


mont 
, When 1 went through the town of Opelou 
city of New Orleans. Here [ got the yellow 
fever, from which I did not recover till about the 
Ist of January, 1869. WhenTI recovered sufficiently 
I returned home to my plantation and remained sick 


‘ 
at 


there. My wife and children were also sick from 
fever and ague, which I afterward contracted. | 

is very severely sick, and was, moet of the time, 
lving in bed. I eannot, therefore, tell you what 
transpired outside of my plantation, except from 
publie notoriety. On the very same day that the 
riot or insurrection broke out in the town of Opo- 
lousas a child of mine died. IL could not bring it 
into town for burial because armed men were guard 
ing the roads; andno communication was permitted 
with the town on the part of Republicans, unless 
they put on a red ribbon as a sign that they had 


joined the Democratic party. It was a sign of pro- 


tection forthem. lL was obliged to bury my child in 
the yard of my plantation. That happened the 
second day after the riot. I had the child buried in 
the morning. About twoorthree hours afterward a 


deputy sheriff came, with about fourteen or fifteen 
men,aried,mostot them, with new Winchester rifles, 
if volvers in their belts, and some with bowie-knives 
ides. They rode into my yard in full career. All 
re colored people had left me, and I had gone into 
the kitchen to make a little soup or something for 
my wife, who was sickin bed. Sheecalled to me,and 
| went out on the porch to see these men. IL said, 
‘Gentlemen, what do you desire?’ *‘We came to 
disarm the Radical party. Have youany arms?’ | 
said Lhad none. I used to have a double-barreled 
shot-cun for killing raccoons, buta scoundrel, whom 
| had employed as a laborer on my place, stole a 
horse and thisgun, andleftfor Texas. Consequently, 
[hadnoarms. [toldthem so. They did not seem to 
believe me. Lsaid, * If youdo not believemy word 
you are at liberty to search the house.’ 

‘After that they bean to insult me, saying, ‘ You 
a pretty tellow. You are the cause of ths riot. 

u have advised these colored men tomake all thi 
uss and riot.’ I said, ‘Gentlemen, [ have never, 
»o my knowledge, given any man any bad advice.’ 
hey began to curse me, and said that 1 should have 
en buried two years ago instead of that child. 1 
do not know whether the dictionary contains any 
W sof insult that were not applied tome. I sim- 
ily turned my back upon them and went into the 
ad They then left. After that time I was not 
disturbed for about three weeks. L was at home, 
sick, never going outside. I forgot to mention one 
thing. One evening, about eight days after the riot, 
Emerson Bentley came to my bouse about midnight. 
It was raining one of the heaviest rains I ever saw. 
Hie called me by name. I went out and asked what 
he wanted. He had acolored guide with him. He 
asked me he could not come into my house, I 
said ‘Yes.’ Heeamein, and 1 kept him that night. 
In the morning, about four or five o'clock, I said to 
him, ‘Bentley, you cannot stayin the house. If you 
were found here you would certainly be killed, and 
tt there is no question about that. But it is 
raining very hard,and you had better go out into 


es 


i 
l 


\ 
‘I 


} 
ord 


the barn and make yourself as comfortable as possi 
ble, and I will send you something to eat there.’ He 
did so, and staid there tillthe afternoon. I heard 


some shots fired in the vicinity, and I learned that 
some men on horseback were coming along. So I 
ent some colored men down to tell him to get out 
of the way; that I did not wish him to be foand on 
my place, as it was perfectly certain that if be was 
they would kill both him and me. Le went away. 


j 
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[ thought, however, that I would 
by t lling them that I had 
printed copy of the constitution of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and that if they would come round 
to-morrow L would let them have it; but that [could 
not find it immediately amongall my papers. Saun- 
ders King and another young man went aside on the 
porch and consulted a little, which ended in their 
saying thatthey wouldcome to-morrow. ‘hey said, 
significantly, ‘To-morrow we will have another con- 
versation.’ Next day, in tho afternoon, they came 
tomy house. [ was lying in a heavy fever at the 


oath not to do so, 


raise their curiosity a 


time, I got the printed constitution of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and handed it to Saunders 
King. IL turnedround from them, and had no more 
conversation with them. They t ld me, however, 
that some men were patroliing during the nights, 
and that L had better not go outside , but keep quietly 
inthe house. ‘lwo nights afterward a party came 
up tothe house. I heard then con 1ingup. Ms 





was after thema little. They threw some bri 
at the dog and at the front door. SickasI was, 
out of bed and dressed myself and took a hatchet in 
my hand, thinking that, anyhow. I would have a 
chop at the first that would come in. I went in the 
rear part of my house and had actually decided to 
jump out of the window and go into tbe bush and 
hide myself; but when [ looked out [ saw two men 
in the garden with their guns to their shoulder, so I 
(thought it best to stay in. That thing was repeated 
for three days. I had been very seriously sick with 
fever, and the state of things had not a tendency to 
ameliorate my condition. Finally, [I decided to go 


into the town of Opelousas. This was about three 





or four weeks after the riot had happened and 
before the election. The riot happened on the 28th 
of September. I got into the town and went to 


the place where I generally stopped, kept by a man 
named Christian Deline. When I in thero | 
was so sick, from the motion of the buggy, that 
[could not sit upright on achair, and was obliged 
to go somewhere to liedown. I went down to the 
of an old Union man named Christian Morn- 


‘got 


nouse 





iweg, and inv down there till about five o'clock 
Then Louis Watter, a member of the Masonic frater- 
nity je and said to me, ‘Captain, you are notsafe 





in r cannot answer for some of the 
individuals in the town, who might take you out. at 
midnight andimurder you. The excitementisrather 
great, and lam irged by the Masonic fraternity to 
come to see you.’ tle then proposed that I should 
go to his house, where he said nobody would harm 
me. [ went to his house and stayed there a couple 


of days, when one day he came in and told me that I 
was ordered off fromthe parish of St. Landry. Iwas 
greatly surprised, enehd he had just been informed 
of it, and that he could not give me protection, but 
that [mustleave. I asked him and sce Dr. 
Pbompson, -called military governor or com- 
mander of the seeret organization there, (I believe 
they had a different name for it tha enw 
and learn from hit whether it was actually tr 

that [ was ordered off. He went out and came bac 
andl said it was actually but that through his 
influence | had reeeived eight days’ extension. I 
knew J could not dispose of my plantation and crop 


to £o 


the so 


nthe 


9 





‘\ 
80, 


and settle up-my businessin thattime. One day ] 
met this Dr. Thompson on the street. [ knew him 
to be an outspoken man, and I said to him, ‘Col- 
onel, L wish to speak to you.’ *‘What do you wish 
for *L understand that you ordered me off from 
the parish of St. Landry.’ ‘fF did.’ I said, * will 
you be kind enough to tell me the reason why?’ 
Said he, ‘The people do not wish you hereany more.’ 
L said, ‘Colonel, this is ratherhard on me. I have 
traveled a good deal in the world, and wherever I 
have been L can go back again. Itisrathera reflec 





r*LOBE, 


SO, 














tion on my 


be ordered ¢ 
to tell me the 
any longer.’ 


character 


ir 
Pile 


4 Ist CONG... 


Said 


as 
{ would theret 
reason why the pe 


he, 


a 


a 


against your character as a 


1 
the 


do not suit the 


people.’ 
conversation. 


in 


hevet 
man, 
That, 
Atter that I went hi ' 
couple of days afterward I was threatened y 
severe sickness, and was swollen up from 


L was laid up in bed till the 
could not leave until then. 


the order for me to leave the 
countermanded, L obeyed the order, and we, 
New Orleans. 


Ss 






Ist 
When L ¢ 
parish had 





ana a 


but 
more 


of 


re be ob i 
-ople do not 
kne 


W 


your 





r ies 


ne 


*(Juestion. Haveyou been back there sin 


“An 


wer. 
“Qu esti Me 
** Anew 


to qualily, a 
teenth ame 
states, 


that I di 
execute in 


Ye 


var 
W 


hen ? 


[ went back about four weeks ago, 
commissioned by the Governor as parish xa ae ee 
Landry parish, as the Opposition candidate ha 


nad 


y dut 


belie ve 


ulies as parish 
St. Canary without assist 


life and property. 
**QVuestion, What condition did you 
when you arrived there 


“Answer. When I 
be a little ex 


except that 


and call me 


way. 


i 





ement, 


hool-! 


OVS 


‘Yankee,’ Xe. 


» 


as 


1c was dist 
ndment of the C 
I went back 
made a requisition for a company ot 


d not 


Lhe troops are still there. 


“(Juestion. Prior to the election did 


whice Republicans of the parish, and 
sation with them? 
“Answer. Yes; I hadsome conversation with 


of, them. 
** Question. 


** Answer. This very man, Christian Morniweg, 


Union man, 
vote; that t 


not. 


= (Question, 


a 


at the time. 


iss 


arrived there there 
but I havenot been 
hey p: 


apps 


lat 


‘ ‘ point 
Otherwise L car 
that IL have been interfered with or disturbed in 4 


mu 


tVve 


ranchised by the 
onstitution of the 
with United State 


Jar uary, 


s tro 
troop 
[ could freely and iim, 
judge { r th pari 
ance for the prot 


( 


find thing 


uy 


What ,Was the feeling among them ast 
their own security ? 


stated to me that he certainly could; 


he 


prejudice was so great that he e 


What was the general feeling 


the white Republicans? 
Answer, There were no white Republican 
Every leader of the 


whom I knew of, who did not escape, has be: 


- Vuesti on, 
lica 


Ik 


OW was 


it with the 
ns? What wasthe fecling among the 


riot and prev ious to the election? 


** Answer. 


Th 


ey wer 


colt 


re extremely scared. 


re 


( 
in 
lu 


Republicar 


not find one of them to say that he wasa Repu! 


** (Juestion, 


oblig 


ed to wear badges 


for } 


Do youknow whether Rey 
yrotection? 


You 


vublicans 


amo 


abi, I have seen ieee whom [ had known 
be Republicans wearing these red ribbon: 


eral of them have 
giv en to them for joining the De 


‘Question. Were youinthe Union Army? 


Answer, 


. 
4insiwer, 


1861, as lieutenant in the 
ment, Colon 
Army till the 


Switzerland. 


I was. 
** Question, In what capacity ? 
I joined the Ur 


el 


sion “of persona 


‘Answer. I did. 
of any danger before thes 
* Question. Had you taken any 

* Anawer. Not in 
ail four months previously, and never went < 
have much conversati 
I toid the colored men employ: 


plantation. 


I 


colored nen. 


me that they could vote as they pleased, | 


Ist of 


August 


never 


hought it was to their 


presidential 


pon. 


erally know 
“TH 


the | 


WV ue stion. 


Answer. 


campaign. 
I w: as sic +k during the 
had been sick a loug while, a that fact was 


a” 


interest 
Grant, the loyal candidate for President 
atiend meetings nor march in proc 


nion Army on 18 
twenty-eig 


Moore. I 


the least. 


January, 
[I am about thirty-six years of a 
** Question. Did you yourself have 


11 danger? 
I had not the least 


vr 





1868. I 


1ocratic ¢ 


hth 
remain 


Was 


an 


lul 





any ap! 
. nratl 
ast appré 
e men called at my 
> part in th 


shown me their protection pa 


ri 


had been si 


to sap bor 


essions d 


i 


I did so in the spring 
preside ntial el 


i faye tte, 


C. Wilkins to Mr. Stevenson: 
** TL reside in Lafayette parish; 
yoard of registrars in that parish; 
varish from the 4th of October untilafter the el: 
went to different points in the parish. 
State the condition of the par ‘ 
peace and order, during tt 
There were several disturban es 


1e last canva 


L was ec} 


i wa 


Some negroes were killed while [ was the ~ 
Did you hear of any white peop! 


(Jue slion. 
killed? 
** Anawer, 
“ 
Answer. 
* Guest 
ete n used 
polities ? 
Answer. 
It wa 


(’nestion. 
‘ 


ion, 
aga 


Ne 


», Sir. 


Where were those disturbance 


in different parts of the parish. 


in 


st the 


I never sa 


Do you know 
negroes 


L heard of su 
a” general remark in the parish ; 
fromditferent partiesthere ine 


any; 


of 


any 
Lo 


om) 


non 


threats 
cont! 


yt 


BN 


both from colored people and white people 


“thu 
. 


siion, 


Did you hear 


, 


ott 
yinin 


wu 


t 


a, 


th 


ch 


tion papers having been issued to colored | 
there who joined the Democratic elubs ? 


Answer. 


Ye 


» SIF. 





hai rm 


a 
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D SEs (Ist Cona....2D SESS. Louisiana Contested Mlection— Mr. Stevenson, Ho. or Reps. 
_ To protect them from what? heard of oneor tw »men being accused of | : protection papers. ‘They never asked me to joint! 
i . from any violence to be used toward Republicans? f j Democra party. Some colored men didioinit. J 
Ot way “Answer. 1 only heard it said in the parish that mason t Senator Prangoi . dleisdead. ‘The peo 
\ hom? they were accused of being Republicans, and th ple up there knew that A was his son. My fathei 
Our | Democratic party, as it was sup- || they denied being so. Iknowt they did not vot nt Radical. My brother lived there. 
less, ¢ the Republican cet. They lL by Den iI ties ot ahs peace there. He left tho 
he, and n that the understanding they had? crats that they were Kadi : lica vod ] ‘here. Thecolored people were afraid 
ned y J ‘ what [ understood from them. they denied beingso. Ithinkt ut ¢ d { t h | ion both sides—on the father’ 
n th . Have you any knowledge as to how the || of the colored voters were Dem and probably side andon themother’sside. Lam acolored French 
Uary, a eople felt as to their security in voting the there might be more. I did not hear of any protec I 
. - } § } ; } } } 
it bette ran ticket? Lidl papers being given toc illored men up there w ) Bailey 


never | mae - Ldonotthink they felt secure in doing so. voted the Democratic ticket. [heard talk previous 


rsav y Kul lux. Some people said they 
id went ‘ ion. Were youin the Army? to the le tior l pe: : 1e people said t 


to colored men 














c > i } l ’ 7 . 4 

4 yr, L was engaged with the Union Army in who did 1 vote the Democratic ticket; but tha I do mot i 2 are did belic 
nee? termasters’ department. I know that Re- thing was dropped. I heard the Kuklux spoken ot : Seo? Kk . ws peers nose S id rape o 
‘n tickets were sent to the parish; [think that || up there, but 1 know nothing about them. I never eens as aceanit waned at niente 
e of five bundred was sent; L got “le in saw one. lL heard that there had been a company in they neve: ears bs tn oe 2 3 — Bate 
I ind placed them on the top shelf; I did not the parish. Jam fifty-three years of age. L would a Md tiers 4 Vormil rt Tie ene a : am 
Jud i thet 1 did not think it safe to do so; l not be upt to be called ul nto do active duties in } an tha nate’ oF ae ae Ahoy wert ones 

n Republican: I did not vote at all, because L || such a crowd as that. Lheard themtalked ofamong || *..7? 2 gh hn eee pie, 

Y the { not think it safe to vote there. the young fellows of the parish who were KALKINe |) besides Toe an a eee a % a 
the Unit m, Do yt mu know what were the polities of about negro being iri ktLened a | rhey . Seales it was rep: rted that parties wor: killed 





. | mits mers of election im that paris as that the Kuhlux had 





ining pa 












rut a . bac] tf the parish L do not | vy ot i : 
i ats ney . » +} ras} for Oi on tan aie = akin tH OL PATish. Lt AHOW OF 1 my 
DS, sta ' “hes were Democrats, be e the Lt was more for a |: bh than for 3 else. No || Nobody told me that anybody else had been kil 
MO partia ‘al {no Republic an vote Was ca stin the parish. old man ever tho uUght OL suc at lere, ur had Nobody offered me protectio eS | a aethiacdie 
= reat 5 he le ling i y] unything to say al t ldo m hink that any piscine ee spats ‘ 
ae ten , you say that the leading colored men anything yi it. 4 No’ Chink Chat op) there with protection papers. His name was Bind 
, ' parish % prudent man, young or oid, Would induige in such a [t wa iven to him by Mr. Salles. who keer 
dt er. 7 the parish s = yA *% oy in e W: hi a “ I S | f the Kini . { t tavern I do not know by what authority Mr. 
; rere, One of them was name Be ait) ee eee ee ’ ates ; gsavethese papers. Lmetaman coming out 
D ther one Remond; they were color l V iced it. it extended sebgs! Sosa aa z ee 
ils ul ik hts: i rs prunes ; = | ‘ i | te mn paper, and he said 
z ; I think Mr. Kemond was a justice of the pa oie ee 1 left the parish eight or ter 
Oint at aye Dt ee ets fore the election. No one offered me any vi 
2 “WB. Bailey, Democratic editor, to Mr. Srxyv- — th Be eee tear eso r any f ip; but there was a great 
I iree or ir ¢ } ' I 
, ENSON! oi 5 ae , | excitement, and Ll thought the best thing | 
JOU l! 7 . + “ 1 es ‘ ¢ y 
‘J m the editor of the Lafayette Advertiser, pub- . wa leave the parish. Iwas never insu 
Vermilionviile, the parish seat of Lafay ette. WI ? tt threatened while I was in the parish.” 
ve con i the edi itor of that paper in September, | , While t att a \ | Francois to Mr. STEVENSON: 
} been editor ever since. J Was in the con- “pe ae os 3 ’ ee ’ 
” in the council Llivein New Orleans. I have lived here al 
with e army as a private. 


»month. [came here from St. Martin’s parish. | 
born th . Lam sixteen years of age. My 

WwW father was A. R. Francois. He was a State senator. 
‘ Ile is dead. Ile died on the 2lst of May of wounds 
that we which he received in St. Martinsville on 3d M 


Ir. STEVENSON offered in evidence the following || MT: before Ica 


whether the « 
her e from the Lafayette Advertiser, of October ; 
them as t a an en os ; F the Knights 


| Mt Olamre ters 
We are glad to havo it in our power to give || bat there wi 


‘ keo it carreat a a the <nlins . eonle kne 
irance to our community that, under any cmer- Keep it secret, and th ored people kn 
had those mee $i : 



























5 {he wounds were inilicted by white persons. I was 
: _we are ready and able to preserve order. Our Whether ehaee vere inticted by white perso wo 
: ether tl | ni 
; ple are patient and forbearing, busily engaged pipneerk Te al nen cee” Tk ame ee See Ty 
, at taking in their crops, and there is no good cause || MOt SAY. dio Cp cies lok let pbuh Mica pat paar egal ’ I’, Martin, for Mr. Bailey: 
nz amo sarah ofeourse. Wedidnot admitspectators who were not 8 : { R bli ; ; 
wih xX ¢ ! it. ~ al } " ‘ ny Dp af y weree 
uM eee op eae” re aati t ol ak- members of semoulee. © a es sepuoNcan vo = oat 
uk With the exception of six or eight miscbief-mak Wo ee ee Pec Ca eres at the last vember election? 
“ is no community in the wend State more sig! eee - OW Say ENG Colored peopis Shere WHO ** Anat \ ‘ 
cima, y disposed than ours; therefore, we will did not want to vote with you stayed at home unt ‘ \ : me | ; 
ar } i) ‘ ¢ , 1 not VI} 13 A , 1 ¢ . olie nol t ’ I . i 
en kil say to those few bad men, if you aenhicte to || le ioe W hy did they not go to the polls and vot hates ) 
p38 the Republic set? ' - 7 i 
oS y the wind,’ you must expect ‘toreapthestorm. ai Gr a long an tb oe , pene a oe ** Ana Lf eannot tell. L tool y parte 
Poe r. SPEVENSON also offered in evidence an article eet nee a a a ST aeenele : that eleetio 1 did not se one ¢ I 
Ween from the sume paper, of the same date, as follows: ana 7 od is resenting - th. ; — he Rey ean side hey} no leader 
‘ , mIrtly yf } 1 ( i i 3 ‘ \ > 
: Persons whipped and shipped from any of our || P@Tty bo sive them » OF CO 8011 Cir v< Question. What made their lea leave? 
epul perishes will not find a place « f rest in our No one solicited their votes on that side. The Dem- oe 4 wer. ¥ toll 
icans 1 ie : era agl Ae p ae yerats electioneered among all parties, and they got era ie eee eee ; 
. ist. Should there be any one under this headin || ’y"%) electionec a ees iL pai eee oenaee ae Question. Were they not afraid to stay? 
midst. they had better git.’ all the colored votes that were willing to go with 4 : ~ Th that they wer 
( niast, i Bit. i eile vias i py a Te a eotaa {I 1118 r. ‘ LL they ere, 
ds Juestion. To what had this article reference ? wo ' = ae aA oto If, ae t] | "D aoe aoeaee “Question, Were not a great many of the 5 
aa ‘Answer. It had reference to Mr. Smith, who had ae eee oe od a Po "eres ae scate,| || Who remained there afr: ivoeate the Rad 
wie n thrashed onthe streets of St. Martinsville, and party wa sn , meee oe eee cause or to vote the Kadie: cet? 





¢ alike Vea >] 1 _weryv indue wnt tha . 
are who came to our town. He had a son there who || #! alike. We ne Id ORS SV ELY EREROCMRORS SAAS Wi ‘Answer. L do not know. I 
‘ ivery respectable man could lawfully and legally to get all to vote with us : en ; 


that we could. hy danger. 














The chairman offered in evidence an article from ya i on act id they not think there was? 
9 ‘ the same paper of the 3lst of October, 1868, as folloy : By Mr. Bailey: onve rsed w h colored men eve 
7 * Sublata causa, tollitur effectus. That is the aie } **Queation. Lowdo you} ecolored mer al told me so. They hens ' 
way. hema causes and you destroy effects. ‘The who refused to vote were R ? ilarmed, but Ldo not think that there was an) 
Ss sciencestricken Radical leaders of our paris hh we ‘*‘Answer. I heard some s: l cannot say pos- forit. lL suppose that some of them were alarmed. 
a a: disappeared for parts more or less unknown, and we itively how many I heard say . Some of tho They may have thought that there was ca i 
a ve a ace and quiet in our midst. we would say to with whom I conversed, in trying to get their votes, alarm. The rarish of Lafayette joins St. La 


, the longer they stay away the better for our told me that they did not eare to vote the Demo- parish. We heard toere of the St. Landry troul 








; community ; and we could not be positive, but do || cratic ticket; that they belonged to the other sic [here is a bay dividing he [ti 

See sincerely think, that it would be better for them, || and that if they voted at all tl vould vote the || ten or fifteen yards wide, ar re i brid 
ly | . ton.’”’ other way, but that aera » the elec- high wate ry butat he rw waterthe bayouean be crossel 
shade ‘Question. Do you believe these articles to have || tion atali. They ¢ son why they did auvywhere. A strapger would not know when he 
D Sick n true in fact and justified by the state of public not vote the Republic icket. hink there were || crossed from one p: sh te yanother. That little bayou 
epee ' sentiment atthe time? Republican clubs in existence duri he November is the only dividine a ie that I know of. ‘Ibis 


Answer. There was no disturbance in our town: contest. Fs cannot say positively. That was the talk. who was kills Le dida heap of talking, most genera 
é i 














ut this thing was going on in Opelousas, and we It was said that there was one on the rice planta- vhen he was drunk; but he was notconsidered 
wanted to > kee p quiet as much as we could, and to || tion. It said that the freedmen congregated the colored people as being a prominent man. ‘I 
keep persons from coming there. there very n. I do not think that there have was a colored | t before J« 
: “ (Question, You say in this article, ‘the conscience been any meetings on the rice plantation sinee the murdered, and Joe left t I 
ring tricken Radical leaders of our parish have disap- election. 1 understood that there were meetings || cated. I think or sixty red 
rns ired for parts more or less unknown, and we have || there preceding the November election. IL bave || in town t! Wo had the | 
‘ » and quiet in our midst. We would say to || seen negroes passing, and they said that they were fthe White ¢ Lwas at i 
Wa )}, the longer they stay away the better for our going to the meeting at the rice plantation. IL hay the order. I vy t I M 
munity; and we could not be positive, but do heard one hundred persons say so, the white 7 pl 1 belonged i | 


erely think, that it would be better for then 
Were these statements justified by the facts 





( 
(uestion, How is it that the e Repu licans did not joined about a 3 
gO a 1 vote at the laste 





t ele th ( tne i © negroes Knew vi 
irwa ‘Answer. Well,sir, the Radicalleadersat the time Answer, You must t me one e e of tl 
a3 j ; were three colore a persons, and they left our parish who knows better than wer it. ‘*M. Casey, being duly sworn, deposes and 
ele immediately after hearing of the Opelousas riot. They could have-vot » do so. ee \ ) 
‘ ts ¢ ~~ s ‘ ’ A fron. W here do you reside ? 
Vuestion. You theusht it for the good of your |} The only reason l car e oy o 4 ver. At the} ent in this city. but 1 
ha community for them to stay away? had no leading men th L think ; hone a ek rT : Se ae 
am wy Ee op . . } : ea ; dence wasin the parish of Lafayette, of which I 
Answer. Y es, sir. hat about one hundr a negroes 1 
+] on: in the parish voted tl ne 2 ane aresident voter. 1 was last in the parish : u 
f i Nidhiotas Young to Mr. Kerr: in the parien vo aUCES isang middle of October, 1868, but have not been t 
, eg . sy: a shille Heanent is. o re _ oe . ‘ i 
, «answer, I reside in the parish of Vermilion. I Achille Francois to Mr. Strvenson: inee. { had been dri 


been living therefor thirty years. My business **T live in La Fayetto parish. I am twenty-nine the parish by armed men, narrowly eseapi: 
been th; itofa ea r. Prior t to the v var T be- years of age. L was born [ree. My 1 bLHer Wa Liree my life. Th lrecdan 





s i iif 
longed to the old Whig party. Fteok no halt what- nan. LTwasin LaFayette parish previous tothela afterward murdered for doing so, and 
everinthe war. 1] oan’ s Cine man. Icannot 5 election. I wasbutcheringthere. Thecondition of have returned but for the pre tion afford: 
; that 1 know of any white Republicans in the paris the parish was very good as to peace and order before || committe: 
or ‘or two white men were charged with being the election. There was one colored man named J L **Uuestion, Are you well acquainted w 
th Slie . but they denied it; I only know of nd his mother, killed. I donot} w by whon J men of that parish and with their | ‘ 
: V [am certain was a Republican, and he died was said thatthey were killed by white people. ‘T rents ? 
Os year. Two or three white men in the parish were was about two weeks betore the election. Iti tid * Answer. Lam, and know that for 
fit ged with being Republicans, but they alway thut there v Kuklu iere. Ll never saw iy. the ire all Lepublicans. 
t. I know only of one white man in the Nobody ever troubled me. I came here to New “« tion. In what condition, so 
: whom I knew tobe a Republican, and he died Orleans eight « ida fore the election. Iw j 1 order of the pari ‘ 
! us to the election. There were one or two ufraid to iL elf if I ibyeu int pa 
A | I la I L « t r Republi l t eca } »muuchar i f Tf i ‘ t 
] but they denied i iit \ ple did not n { til ' mex i the 
A é \W! lo mean by og that u ow to Vv j it had t could tex th ! 








i KR 


d all the 


publicans could hold no meetingsthere. 
leaders of the Republican party had 


en from the parish, while the rest were 
polled to join the Democratic clubs in order to 
fheir iives, 
Jnestion, Was there any protection afferded the 
Jiepublicans, whatever, in that parish by either the 
military authorities ? 
‘ 


wmwer. There was none atall. Armed men pat- 


rolled the parish continually who belonged to the 
Democratic clubs. and [ know of their killing six 
prominent Republicans, All others were completely 
midated. 
‘“Ouestion, Could you give this evidence in that 
par nh? 


“Anemwer. Teould not. It would be impossible for 
motoreturn to the parish until there is some fur- 
r protection afforded Republicans there. I know 
me six or eight prominent Republicans who are 

heresy andl, like myself, are unable to return to 


I Omes, 


Ww, 


*P. Toussin, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 


ucation. Wheredo you reside? 


‘Anawer. In the parish of Lafayette, where I ama 
remistered voter. 

Oueation. How long have you lived there 

town . TL was born and raised there. 

‘Question, To what party did you belong at the 
time the congressional election held in last 
’ nh I 

Anecer. To the Republican party. 
tion. Are you well acquainted with the 
Repu anasol that parish ? 
ineoer. Yes, sir; well acquainted. 
f tion. Do you know of any threats or outrages 
ade in that parish toward or on Republicans 
uence their votes al the congressional election 
last Nov nbe ri 
Inawer. Ye ir; | know of a dozen or more Re 
publieans being killed; and threats were made to kill 
| the other Repnablicans unless they would votethe 
Poem ratic ticket; and there was no protection 
afforded any Republican from either the civil or 
militar authorities, 


**Cnertion. 


Were any leading Republicans allowed 


to remain in the parish during the elections? 
* tumeer, No, sir; all the leaders were either killed 
ol moelled to leave. 
(Juestion. llow many colored men would have 
athe Democratic ticket in that parish through 
) 

I only know of but four in the whole 
| 1: all the others I firmly believe would have 
voted the Republican ticket had they been allowed 

eas they wished. 
faestion, From what you know of the relative 
th of the two parties, which would have hada 
rity had there been a fair election ? 
(nerrer. The Republican party would havehada 
sjority of at least one hundred atthe election held 
j »vember Inst, and they would have voted for the | 
r Lepublican nominee, Hon. C. B. Darrall. 
( tion, Could Republican meetings be held or 
Lie thlican tickets be distributed before the elec- 
, r. Since the riots begun no meetings could 
i, nor could any one there distribute Repub- 
lican tickets, as the Deinocratic leaders would have 
killed a Republican who was found with tickets, 
ho was known to openly favor Republicanisin. 
“Question, State in what manner the colored peo- 
ple were compelied to vote at the late congressional 
‘Anerer. They were brought by armed mente the 
pole and were compelled to vote the Democratic 
ticket, and this was the case all over tho parish. 
fhe colored men were eompelled to join clubs by 
force and were then given certificates of protection. 
(The one given to witness is hereto aitached.)”’ 


‘Alexander Raymand Francois, ir 
 Onestion. Whe 
year? 
, inserer. Im Vermilion, parish of Lafayette; am 
itive of the State: L was justice of the peace in 
esid parish: elected by the Republican party; my 
father is a senator in the State Legislature from that 
torial district. 
*“COnuesttion, What war the condition of things in 


° rn: 


redid you reside during the last 


SW 


nT 


that parish during the last year? 
“*dAnerer. There was great excitement; the Demo- 
rats had seeret armed organizations: they killed 


ot the Republican leaders, and on the 17th of 


October witness was compelled to leave to save my 
lit the Republicans could not have beld any pub- 
fic meetings without danger of being killed; they 


were compelled to vote the Democratic ticket; they 
were not allowed to vote the Republican ticket; it 


would have been impossible for them to have at- 
tempted it; heardthe Democrats say that they were 
onrinized expressly for the purpose of keeping the 
freedmen from voting the Republican ticket; there 
was} fety for any of the prominent leaders to 
' hy 

sf Did not these Democratic organiza- 

tions keep the colored people in complete subjection ? 
fnsier. They did; if the Republicans bad been 

ted to vote freely,as they desired, they would 


' rin 
have bad a majority in that parish; they all would 
voted for Dr. Darrell for Congress, the Repub- 
lican nominee; witness iseven now afraid to return 


‘ ' , 


ve 
Ve 


parish. 

‘*Vrrestron. Wastheroany protection for the Repub- 

liexrns in that parish, either civil or military? 
**Aneteer, None whatever.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Louisiana Contested Election—Mr. Stevenson. 


**Roman Andrez: 

““Ouestion. Where do you live? 

**Answer. In the parish of Lafayette; I was there 
last fall. I belong tothe Republican party: wasa 
registered voter. The Democrats in this parish dur- 
ing last fall killed a number of Republicans; know 
of three colored people that they killed—my mother 
and father and brother. Killed my brother because 
he was a Republican. They shot at me, but I made 
my escape, 

“Quertion. Had the Democrats there armed organ- 
izations? 

** Anaicer. They had. 

. Was it possible for the Republicans to 
hold meetings? 

**Anawer. They could not without danger of being 
killed or otherwise maltreated. They openly de- 
clared taat those who would not vote the Democratie 
ticketshould be killed. A great many freedmen were 
compelled bythe Democrats to act with them, to the 
number of about one thousand, who otherwise would 
have voted the Republican ticket, and for Dr. Darrell 
for Congress. 

**(uestion. Were you compelled to leave the parish? 

**Answer. I was, because I was well convinced that 
they would carry their threats into execution, and 
kill me. My brother who was killed was the flag- 
bearer of the Republican club at the time he was 
ikilled. 

“Question. Do you think the Republicans could 
have then yoted the Republican ticket? 

*“Anewer. No; not without protection.’ 

“EE. C. Wilkins: 

** Guestion. Where do you reside? 

** Answer. Inthe city of New Orleans, at present. 

*“Guestion, Where were you at the late congres- 
nal election, in November, 1868? 

tnewer. 1 was in Vermilionville, parish of La- 
fayette, as chairman of the board of supervisors of 
registration there. 
Tth of October, 1868, and left there the 7th day of 
December following. 

** ueation. Do you know of any outrages or acts of 
violence or threats being made toward Republicans 
by the Democrats in that parish ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; such things were of daily oecur- 
rence up to the date of the election. On account of 
these threats of violence, &c., no Republican meet- 
ings could be held, neither could there be any ticket 
distributed for the Republican party, as [ know of 
three Republicans being ordered to leave the parish 
for having attempted to distribute tickets, and no 
man there could openly profess to be a Republican 
with safety to himself, 

** Question. In what political condition did you find 
the parish when yon went there, on account of these 
threats of violence? 

“ Anerer, A complete reignof terrorexisted there, 
and | am satisfied the colored people dared not do 
otherwise than vote the Democratie ticket. 

** Guestion. Was there any protection, either civil 
or military, afforded the Republicans of that parish? 

inswer, No, none whatever. 

** Question. Would you feel safe to go to that par- 
ish and give this evidence openiy? 

No, sir; 1 would not do it at all under 
idereti e 
ine Rierd, being duly sworn, deposes and 


**(uestion, 


sic 





Answer. 
any co 


[ 
Por 


is yn 
tt 
Saye: 

"Oue stion. Where do you reside? 

** Answer. In Lafayette parish, of which I ama 
native, and am now in this city claiming my seat as 
of the senators elected from that district. IL 
left the parish on the 12th day of October, 1868, 

“Question, What was the condition of things in 
that parish as regards political affairs when you left 
there? 

“Answer. There was great political excitement on 
ihe part of the Democratic party, who had seeret 
organizations in clubs throughout the parish. 
rages were committed upon the Republicans; some 
of them were murdered, while others were compelled 
to leave the parish, and | myself had to escape from 
the parish in order to save my life, and I consider 
my life would be in danger to return now. From 
what I knew and understood in the parish it was the 
determination of these Democratie organizations to 
prevent the Republicans from voting at the general 
clection unless they would vote the Democratic 
ticket. And witness further states that he saw a let- 
ter after the election stating that ‘1,000 votes in this 
box for Seymour and Blair, and none for Grant and 
Colfax; buckshot has kept the Republicans away ;’ 
and witness states furthermore, from his own knowl- 
edge and reliable information, a large number of 
freedmen belonging to the Republican party were 
compelled by fear of violence and by intimidation 
to vote the Democratic ticket, and that this reign of 
terror was so great that it would have been utterly 
impossible for the Republicans to have turned out 
at all and voted the Republican ticket. If they had 
been permitted to vote freely, and as they desired to 
vote, Hon. C. B. Darrall would have received the 
entire Republican vote of that parish for Congress. 

Question, From the information you have received 
from that parish do you consider it would be safe for 
the prominent Republicans who have left that parish 
to return? 

“An No, sir; I am afraid myself to return, 
although I have property in the parish, and have 
been doing business there for years.’’ 

“D. Smith: 


“Witness further states he is well acquainted in 


one 


wtoer. 


I arrived in the parish on the | 
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41st Cona.,..2p SEss, 


the parish of Lafayette, having resided there pr 

vious to his settling in the parish ot Vermillion br , 

some of his sons votein that parish now, and ti.) or ce 
is as well acquainted in that parish as with a. : 
dition of things politically as he is with the paris}, . 


Vermillion, and the same state of alarm and tor, “ 
and persecution did exist in that parish up to; 

time of the election in November last as exist, ds ah 
the parish of Vermilion; and I am well acquainte, 2 
with the strength of the two parties in that a - 

and the Republicans would have had & Majority | “Ty 


there been a full and fair election, 
**@uestion. Who would the Republicans haye yor, 
for for Congress at the late election had they jy... 


permitted? — neg 
“Answer. For the regular nominee—Hon, (. } ey 
Darrall. sy ” 


““(uestion. During all these outrages, threats. », 5am 

violence used by the Democrats has there bee 

protection extended by the civil or military 

ities of the State to the Republicans there ? 
* Answer. None at all.’”’ 

Vermilion Parish, 1 
“L. I. Tansey to Mr. STEVENSON: at al 
“Treside in Vermilion parish. I have been liyi; 





aulior- 





there a little over two years. I came t} re { * 
Baton Rouge. I have been living inthis State twel, 

or thirteen years. I was in the war—in the cons, a 
erate army. I was supervisor of registrationip Ve, 1 


million parish last fall. 1 commenced my duties es 
in October, I think. I went to Lake Arthur and , 
John Mow’s, Iwent to Lake Simonette for the py 
ose Of swearing in the commissioners of elect; 
But to the other two places I went as supervisor. — 

** Question, What was the condition of the parish a; 
to peace and order during the canvass? 

“Answer. I did not seea great deal of trouble 
that [ saw was merely that there was an organizat 
ealled the Kuklux which seemed to intimidate t¢! 
people somewhat. Ido not know that it existed i, 
the parish, but [ sawit in thetown of Abbeville, ¢} 
parish seat, where live. This was prior to 
election; [think it was in the latter part of 0 
ber. I was in my bed when they first passed, 
sister-in-law, who was sleeping down stairs, eal) 
to me to see what was goingon. The town be!ls wor 
ringing and we thought it was an alarm of fir 
was uneasy because my brother-in-law was not; 
home, and his wife was not well. I looked out; 
window but could net see anything, and [went has 
to bed. Afterward Ll heard the tramping of hor: 
and believed that it was some wild horses goings 
at night. [remained quietly in bed until mys 
in-law again called to meto look ont te see what 
the matter. I looked out and saw the forms of po: 
sons on horseback, apparently covered with shee 
or some white substance. Isawtwo orthree 
with toreh-Jights. I suppose there were twely: 
fifteen of them in number. Thatis all that | 
i ascertained next morning that it caused a grea 
deal of consternation and fear in town. both au 
the white people and blagk people. My sister 
law was very much frightened, and even the seryvan 
in the house were frightened, 

“Question. Did that force do anything that i 

“Answer. Nothing more than pass through, 
heard a volley of what 1 supposed to be pistel shiv 
ten or twelve or more, and i concluded it was th 
same party who fired them. 

“Question. Did you bear of anybody being i 
or threatened that night in the town ? 

“Answer. [ heard that some gentleman said tha 
some horses had run over him and, L believe, ha Ww 
displaced his scapula. I did not hear of their v 
ing anybody that night. That was the only iime i 
saw anyofthem. I cannot say that it was und 





th 














stood that the Kuklux existed in that parish. | h 
not know that it existedatall. Itwas simply rum 

prior to that time that it did exist. ‘That was t T 
Jast I saw or heard of them in the parish. Prior t ii 


that time I had heard of them appearing in difere 
parts of the parish. 

**(uestion, Was anybody murdered in the paris! t 
pending the election? n 

** Answer. I heard of some three or four murders i! 
different parts of the parish. Two were murdered 
ata place called Kulikini. When I went to Lake 
Arthur I heard that two persons were found mu! 
dered there. They were colored people. 1 do not 
know the parties at all. ; 

“Question, Did you know of any white Republicans 
in the parish? 

“Answer. | knewa few who told me that they were 
Republicans. 

“(Ques tion. Do you know how they felt as to their 
security in voting according to theirsentiments>?. 

“Answer. They said they were afraid to vote 
Republican ticket. 

“Question. Do you know how the colored Repub- 
licans of that parish felt on that subject ? 

** Answer. They told me the same thing. I 
have much conversation with them. Someotf | 
same to my house unsolicited, and told me that th 
were sorry that thev could not vote the Republica 
ticket. [ asked them why, if they were ind 
Americans, they should not vote, if they thou 
proper, like other people. They told me they \ 
afraid to do so. 

“To Mr. Kerr: 

“Question. Do you not knowthat it is not at all 
uncommon thing to hear shots discharged in ti 
country either by day or by night? ’ 

* Answer. Itis a very tommon thing even in the 
day time. 
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[July 9. 1870.1 


D SEss. 


l the re Dre. 


A th Does not everybody up there keep arms 
Dilllion. 1 a at is? 
>and thats. Ot oper. L think that the majority of the people 
rith the , .-y arms with them as a part of theirdress. They 
1€ parish «| nk that they are not dressed at all if they have 
Nand terry, sy a eix-shooter upon them. 
a UP tot fucstion. Lt is a part of their daily habit? 
AS CXisted| “4 . Yes, so far as I can say. 

ACQUaiNt a) 

that pa; ‘To Mr. STEVENSON: 
bajority hy “oT, par the Senaiude ticket. I believe that 


own vote was the only Republican vote cast in 

eh, Lvoted for Mr. Darrall. Ido notknow 

er the returns sent _to the secretary of State 

that. L think that Mr. Darrall get more than 

ywo hundred votes for the senate in April, 1868. 

““Ouestton, Low do you account for bis getting no 
all at the November election ? 


8 have v 
d they 





-Hlon, i. I 


threats 














re bee; wer. L cannot account for it. The Repub- 
wary auth noke to me about voting, and said that they 
re? fraid to vote. I saw no other reason for his 

ing as many votes as he got in the spring, 
ple didnot seem to have changed toward him 

a “Dulin Fontelieu, sworn and examined on be- 

ea alf of Mr. Bailey. 

tate twely lo Mr. B: iley 
the e I reside at Abbevill ,intheparishof Vermilion. 
itionin Ve lkoep a billiard saloon, bar- room, and livery stable. 
duties ear oma vainted with the people of that parish. I 
thur and 1) eit ntac t with them a great deal. I was a 
for the pu - ot the order of the Knights of the White 
Of election, ( . Lbelievethe order numbered three or four 
ervisor, ired in the whole parish. They had no arms 
OC parish as ept their private arms 

: stion, Did you vote for the constitution ? 
rouble, A ‘ wer, No, sit; L voted againstit. In our par- 
rganiza peo} ire not much better off than the 
inidate th i Yin re rd to reading and writing. Prob- 
t existed jn fourths of the white people do not read. 
evil eC, tr oe on. hic Ww does the eondition of things sines 
"lor to tl ardown to the last November election compare 
rt of O 


ie condition of things in that parish prior to 


assed, M 








war, as regards peace and order? 
airs, calle “Anewer. There isa very great difference between 
n Hells wer | before the war. DBetore tae war itwas very 
1 Of fire, stay there, and now it is a very peaceable 
Was I i is growing more peaceable every day. In 
dd Out ¢ as rather reugh, especially on Sundays. 
L went hac was more disorder in that place before the 
& Of hors 1 there has been since.” 
SOU r 
imys L. 1. Tansey: 
ee What Jueation, Where do you reside? 
rms of pe: ewer, L re ide in the parish of Vermilion; I 
ith shee fed in 1 parish nearly two years. 
ree extion. Wh tate were you born in? 
» twolys ver. In same ack ctindk bumenethedie Louis- 
that J arly twelve years. 
ed a grea Juestion. Did you ever hold an officein the parish 
MOL miiion,. 
y sister-iy Snewer. 1 was assistant assessor of internal rev- 
he servan the United States, and also supervisor of 

ation of voters of said parish in 1868. 

hat nig Vuestion, Can you speak of the political condi- 
hrough, { of that parish in regard to peace and order dur- 
istel shy r the year 1568, up to the time of election? 
it was th ‘A Witness states he heard of three or four 


lers committed in the parish. Witness states 
murders created great alarm and consternation 
he free dmen. 
estion. Do you know if these parties 
were Republicans? 
*4newer, From what witness knows he believes 
i were all Republi “ans, ° 
mestion. Do you know if the freedmen 
ul nic cans by choice ? 
Yes, : by choice I believe they were 
‘publi indLbelieve that they would 
the Republican ticket if not restrained 
intimidation or fear. 1 further state that 1 know 
was an organization there of Democrats called 
Kuklux, who [ believed were armed, because L 
rda volley of ten er twelve shots fired close to 
nurders i! ; my house at night, shortly after they passed, all of 
murdered h was gotten up, L believe, for the purpose of 
t to Lake midating the Republicans there. LI also believe 
und mu thatif the freedmen had voted the Republican ticket 
I do not iat many of them would have been turned out of 
- loyment and otherwise badly treated. I know 
publican uo instance where any outrage or attempts at out- 
es were made by the freedmen against the Dem- 
ts of that paris h; as a general thing, im every 
ance they were very orderly and quiet.” 


*D. Smith: 
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murdered 
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inewer, SIr; 





"ans; 





Prior n 
n diitere 


rane 


the parish { 


they were 


as to their 


ments? 
» vote t! ‘“(uestion. Where do you reside? 

{newer. In the parish of Vermilion,where Ihave 
d Repu resided forthe last two years, about. 

Jwestion, What is your occupation? 
I didi wie, Farming; I have resided in this State 
eof th nine years; my State of nativity is North 
that \ 


Are you wells 





-quainted with the con- 





vende ‘ iings ia that parish during the last two 
hey v r. Yes, sir; very well. 
uestion, What is your politics ? 
iuswer. IT have always been a Union man, and 
t allan to the Republican party. ; : 
1 in th (Question. What is the relative strength of the 


teu to vote tre ely ? 


n iv he 
on in Ut Ansty The Répabiieans woald bein the 


; major- 
ity, 





Louisiana Contested Lilection—Mr. 


political parties there if they had been per- 4 


DIX TO THE CONGRE 


SSIONAL 


le VENSO 


** Question. Were you in the 
congressional election? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; I was in the parish and near 
one of the polls, but did not dare to go the polls to 
vote; the threats were such that I was induced to 
nelions my life would have been in danger had I[ 
aone so. 


parish during the late 


** Question. Were there any means used by the 
Democratic party to intimidate and prevent the 
Republicans trom exercising their rightof voting? 


* Anawer. Yes, sir; there were organizations, secret 
and pabiie. of the Democratie party; said organiza- 
tions used threats and made declarationseverywhore, 
to my knowledge, that if the Republicans attempted | 
to vote the Republican ticket they vould be either 
killed or driven from the parish. From the best in- 
formation I derived from persons in the parish hun- 
dreds of the freedmen were by force compelled to join 
the Democratic party and vote the Democratic ticket ; 
from my knowledge of the condition of things in the 
parish it would have been impossible forthe Repub- 
licans to have voted their ticket held in November 
last. These outrages and threats of the Democratic 
organizations produced such a panic and alarm 
among the freedmen that many of those who were 
not forced to join the Democratie party left the 
parish. Portions of the Democratic organization 
were armedand patrolled the parish forsome months 
previous to the election. 

* Question. For some months previous 
tion would it have been possible forthe Republicans | 
to, hi: ave held mee tin rsin the parish? | 

Answer. It would have been impossible without 
danger of Sataaains ersed and danger of being killed 
by the mob.” 


to the elee- 


St. Martin—No valid returns and 2 not claimed— | 
conlition, | 
*V.E. McCarthy: 
‘Question. Where do you reside ? 
**Answer. In the ony Of New Orleans, Louisiana 





“Question, State wi engaged in 
canvassing at late congressional 
election in November last in the third congressional 
district. 

**Answer. Yes, sir; I was engaged by the State 
executive committee, (itepublican,) and addressed 
various meetings at different points in that district. | 

“Question, Did you ‘ak to any meeting, at any | 
time, in the } St. Martin, while you were 


‘ther you were 
] noe 


anytime during tue 





arist 





thus engaged; and if so, what occurred there? 
**Answer. Yes, sir; I spoke in St. Martin parish 
in the last of September, 1868. This meeting wa 
largely attended by freedinen from that and the 
adjoining parishes of Latayette and St. Marys. ¢ 
They were not armed, and wer entirely orde rly and 
peaceable, Dr. Picket, a prominent Republican of | 
Lafayette, Was assaulted and beaten by armed | 
men while on his way to attend this meeting. This 
caused a disturbance at the meeting, and in a few | 
mome ay afterw over two hundred men, armed | 
rith rifles and sh belonging to the Demo- | 


tt guns, 
t 


cratic party, came to the place of meeting, and with 


threats of violence, &c., dispersed the people there, 
ordering every one to return to their homes. These 
men pointed their at me, but the more peace- 
able restrained the others, a my lite was 
saved, While there Ltelegraphed to Governor War- 
noreply. I 


cune 


ones 





moth of this disturbance, but reeeived 
vas foreed ti yself in order to save my life, 
and sueceeded in escaping from the parish, finally, 
in two or three A reign of terror existed there, 
and no one felt safe. 


Se 
aay 





**Question. Are you well acquainted in the parishes 
of St. Landry, Latayette, and St. Martin and Bt. 
Mary’s? 

**Answer. Yes, sir, Lam, haring thoroughly ean- 
Vassec those parishes at the spring election in 1863, 
an 1 having r particular friends there; and it was in- 

| 1e executive committee of the Repub- 
lic an party that | hould « canvass those parishes at 


the gencral election Yovember last. 


**Question. Did y 








urn tospeak in any of these 
paranes ater | ic disturbance spoken of occurred in 
the parish of St. Martin? 


‘Answer. Lattended one meeting in the parish of 


St. Mary the week previous to the assassination of 
Colonel Pope and Judge Chase, where much bitter- 
ness was shown t towal ! me and other publicans 
who were with me. Web ud no prote ‘tion there what 
»ver from the threats of vio lence that were made. 


inati 


the as 





After si mn of Colonel Pope and Judge 
Chase all the leading Republicans were driven from 
that parish: and, to my own knowledge, this same 
condition of thi existed in the parishes of St. 
Landry, Lafayette, and St. Martin. All of the lead- 
ing Republicans of those parishes where in this city 
refugees from their home There was no 
protection there, either civil or military, and we were 





“us own 


compelled to abandon those parishes entirely in our 
canvass of the district.”’ 
“Osear Rice: 
** Question. W here do le? } 
Answer. lnow1 le in New Urle i 
“Question. Have you ever been in the employ of 


the United States 
Answer. Lhave been in 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. ; 7 
(Question. Were you ev assigned to duty 
parishes of Vermilion and Lafayette ? 
**Answer. I was in cha the Freedmen’s 


Government 


rmy, and latterly in 
in the 


Bu- 


rea u for the wh ile year in the parish of Lafayette, 
and both parishe¥ from July, 1868, to January, 1869, | 
‘Question. Stat all you know of the condition, 
politi lly, of the parishe mee July, 1s 


nN. 


Ho. or Reps. 


“Anewer, Previous to the disturbances and out- 
rages in the parishes of St. Landry and St. Martin, 
which were contiguous parishes, which disturbance 
took place in September, 1868, the parishes that L 
had control of were comparatively quiet. After that 
the Democrats of Lafayette and Vermilion par 
| ymmenced a system of terrorism, violence 
murder, and driving off all persons of the Repub 
lican party who took any active partin opposition to 
the Democrats, under pretense that they feared a 
rising of the colored people; they (the Democrats 
formed armed patrols all over the two parishes. In 
the parish of Vermilion these patrols committed 
numerous oOulrages upon the freedmen, shooting, 
killing, and driving them from their homes. Reports 
were brous cht to me constantly from that parish of 
the outr: LBOS ‘ommitted there upon all persons said 
to be Republicans. 

*“(Juestion, Did you ascertain if those charges were 
true? 

*Anawer. As far as it was possible for me to do so 
[ inquired into the facts, and was satisfied they wero 
true, as far as isin my knowledge, of some of then 
whom I knew; others I investigated and was satis 
ied that had been told ine was true, 

* Guestion, Werenumerous complaints made to you 
in your official capacity ? 

““Ausirer. Yes: numerous Creat were made 
tome of an official character by the freedmen, that 
these outrages an ipe ‘reecutions produced greatterrot 
and alarm amoung them; many did flee from the 
parish in fear of their lives, 


shes ct 


what 


* Question, From your knowledge of things in those 
parishes, would it have been possible for the freed 
ren to have voted as they desireil to vote at the 


November eleetion,f ir President and Vice Presi lont 


and member of Congress, without danger of being 
mobbed and killed, or driven off. 
“Answer. [do not think it would have been pos 


sible to vote the Republiean ticket without ineurring 
those dangers. Many of the freedmen came to wit 
ness before and at the day of eleetion, all of whom 
were desireus of voting the Republican ticket, and 
asked my opinion whatthey shoulddo. There seemed 
a general desire to vote tor Grant and the Republiean 
ticket, if they could do so with safety. My opinion 
Was that it was not safe forthem to doso. Eknowa 
number of the freedmen who, for their own safety 





and through fear, voted with the De MOCrats, WEASEL 
their wish. Witness took no part in politics, and 
done nothing but his duty In endeavoring to protect 


the rights of the freedmen. Witness states that the 





Democratio party before the election induced the 
freedmen, by acting on their fears, to sign paper 
renouncing the Republican principles and declaring 


they would not register 

“ Question. From what you know of the feelings 
of the freedmen of those parishes, were they 
lican in principle? 

** Answer. | believe they wereall, nearly to a man, 
Republicans, and arenow. Witness states that many 
were threatened to be thrown out of employment if 
they did not join and support the Democratie party. 

** Guestion. Was there any protection either by the 
civil or military authorities afforded to the Repub 
licans after these outra ? 

** Anawer. Wit 
officially 
these 


ther 


a vote in futare. 


2 1 
wepu 





me, I 


Urieans of 


sent 


there was n 
informed the bureau at New 
outrages. There was no military force 


ness considers 


Question. What State were you born in ? 
Answer. Witness states that helivedin New York 
a lons g time until he went into the Army, and that be 
did not in any manner interfere with elections or in 
politics while acting as agent in the Free 
Bureau, 


lmen’s 
(Juestion. Were the 
able and orderly? 

* Answer. They were; and I know of no instance 
wherethey created any disturbance ofany kind what- 
ever, and know they never went around in armed 
bodies for the purpose of creating disturbances dur- 
ing the whole time I was there.’’ 


freedmen, as a class, peace- 


The gentleman from Indiana would have the 
House believe that the committee are seeking 
to establish a new and strange doctrine in this 
If this were true it might be answered 
that we live in strange times when new device 
of wrong require new meee: right. But what 
is the principle we seek to apply? 

It is, that where ane of a district have been 
so far under the control of violence and intimid 
ation as to preventa fair election the pretended 

election therein shall not he upheld, but the 


retu rom such ps 


case. 


irns fi irts shall be rejected. 


Is there any novelty inthat? The Congr 
of the United States adopted it in the reco 
s,and this House has recent! 

bill to enforce the fitter 
nendment of the Conatitution, aud 
no other safe rule in such c: 
to maintain 


struction act 
aflirmed it in the 
article of ar 
there is 


gentleman seeks an exception to 


. ; 

“a ile, that the violence and intimidation must 
be actual and physical on the ve ry day, at the 
very time, and at the ve ry plac eof the election; 


and must be such a8 to actually interrupt and 
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~rk 
» the | ceedings of election. Sir, thi 
r W a und ] rin iple of law. Under 
perations a party having the greater num- 
trength, courage, or skill might make 
Li pponents up to and until the day 
i ir of el ction, and then proceed to vole 
, or by moral terror, consequent upon 
lood nquest, constrain its opponent 
for it ithout the actual use or di ispli Ly 
arms or any open intimidation. Nay, one 
rly migh was done in the riotous par- 
ot this district, ( quer their opponents 
| ind lead them captives into its party 
n, enroll and enlist them, and mark 
in with badges, and havir vy thus reduced 
hem to political slave ry vote them on elect 
nst their will and sentiment; and t 
tleman’ theory would uphold such an 
Ih. 
Mr. Speaker, that rule might do for the com 
{ ‘ \0 iO LX‘ who reli he e privileg 


of fighting for his rights, but it will not do for 
», who loves peace and pursues it a 
i ’ And it is well that in con- 
ing the right to vote upon 
our populat 
eous rule as 


this element of 
lopted a more righit- 
them. ‘They area 
both by nature 
ss we desire to 
cultivate animosity an l violence, and present 
inereased temptation ; to motous ; procee ding y 
during the canvass and elections in the South, 
we should maintain the rule adopted by Con- 
mre seer | by this House, and applied time 
and again, and voted for by both parties in th 
Jlouse at this session, namely, that violence 
timid: ution which prevent a free and fair 
ent to void the returns from 
, Ol ‘dinteinte so affected. 
his I rinciple sh pul | now be conside red {oo 

firmly settle i to be d mubted, And the 
real question is charities rejecting 
lerly parishes, the pea portion 
suflicient in population to 
sustain a Representative. If so, the person 
receiving the greater number of legal votes 
legally cast in that portion of the district should 
be admitted to represent it 
settlement of the Louisiana cases this 
Ifouse has clearly indicated its opinion that 
where the returns from parts of a district are 
r violence and intimidation, and the 
peaceable portion is the greater, containing a 
large maj rity of the inhabitants and of the 


e have a 
applicable to 
kind-hearted, submissive race, 


| hereditary habit, and 


ion W 


unk 


eclion are 81 the 


th > pa 


) 
OnLY 
: . 

the disor: 
aale of the 


size and 


in the 


vot aud casting the majority of the vote 
registered 1 cast, then the election in the 
pene © part shall be sustained. In this case 


the peaceable pari hes are to the riotous as 
en to five, and the population and vote are 
in about the same proportion, 

[lerein this ease differs from those of the two 
Louisiana districts which the House held vacant. 
hof the greater part of the district 
was violent; here the greater is peaceable, and 
evils would rather eee the 
validity of the peaceable election by the law- 


Lhose 


a 
nu choice ot 


abiding majority dian » deny tothem the right 
of representation because of the fault of the 
lawiess minority. 


Naturalization. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN W. JOHNSTON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tue Senate or tue Unitep Srares, 
July 2, 1870. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(IL. R. No, 2 to amend the naturalization lawe, 
nnd to punish crimes against che same 

Mr. JOHNSTON said: 

Mr. Presivenr: The right of expatriation 
heretofore denied by European Powers has at 
last been admitted by them. ‘* Once a citizen 


maxim. 
lead in the an 


ys a citizen’’ is no longer their 


i : 
Great Britain, which took the 
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of the maxim, has 
We insisted, however, upon 
the right of every man to abandon one country 
and adopt another; and finally our example 
produce da liberalizing effect. The result of 
our ap plics ation of that doctrine to persons 
coming from abroad to this country has been 
to produce here a progress unexampled in the 
history of the world. It is estimated by those 
well informed that one fourth of our present 
population is due to ourimmigration. In other 
words, of our present popt ulation of forty mil- 
lions, ten millions are either immigrants or the 
desee eer immigrants. But for immigra- 
tion the population of this country would be in 
this year 1870 what it was in 1525; the pop- 
ulation of the United States by the census of 
1870 would only have been the population of 
the United States by the census of 1830. In 
words, immi gration has advanced our 
pt pul ution nearly halfacentury. The immense 

ride made have been owing 
l/heimmigration of foreigners 
1as been aforce which communicated the mighty 
impulse to our country. It is the leaven that 
has caused the great rise in the United States. 
But for the immigrants, and the labor and the 
wealth communicated by them, we should have 
to-day only about two thirds of the Senators 
we now have on this floor. The Senators from 
California, Texas, Oregon, Nevada, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, and various other 
States would not be here to-day. We should 
have no Pacific railroad, nor the gold and silver 
mines of California and Nevada. We should 
have none of those great vital enterprises which 
have advanced this country beyond any other 
country on earth, if it had not been for immi- 
gration. 

Mr. President, not only has the population, 
the wealth, the progress of our country been 
advanced by immigration, but it has had i 
in improving the condition of foreign 
countries. ‘lake the case of Ireland, for in- 
stance, during the terrible famine in 1846, 
1847, and 1848. If Ireland, suffering as she 
then was a most unparalleled national caiam- 
ity, had been denied the benefit of emigra- 
tion to this country, if restrictions had been 
thrown around her people seeking to mi- 
grate to America, the population of that island 
would have been almost totally destroyed. 
Therefore, immigration to this country is not 
only an immense benefit to the United States, 
but is a relief to the crowded countries of the 
world, which must have some outlet or must 
suffer. 

‘The starving man in England or in Ireland 
who is often a charge on the community, but 
who still possesses health, on coming to this 
country becomes a 
laborer, if he does not bring a cent of money, 
he is worth, according to the estimates 
by good authorities on that subject, at least 
$1,000. If besides 
money, of course, goes to add to the general 
wealth of our country. 

We in the United States are receiving acces- 
sions of population now from most of the coun- 
tries of the world. The populations that come 
to us bring not only themselves, but they bring 
money to add to our wealth. The estimate of 
the average amount brought by each immigrant 
is $100. Multiplying that by the number of 


nunciation and enforcement 


receded from it. 


+} 
OU 


s country has 


len 1ent. 


t 
} 
| 


elfect 


immigrants, and we have forty or fifty million | 


dollars annually added to our means by the 
immigrants arriving here, in the form of money 
brought with them alone. 

We have a country that can sustain a pop- 
ulation of six hundred million people. We 
have yet millions of acres of land perfectly wild 
and desolate. In some of the countries of 
kSurope a part of the population is almost all 
the time on the verge of starvation. In all 
those countries there are people anxious to get 
away, anxious to come here where they can 


useful laborer. As a} 
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orn Np 


ONG 


obtain work, where they can provik de for th, 
families, where they can | get civil and pr siti 
rights. Is it not our policy to make the 
smooth and easy, instead of hard and dif 
Is it not our policy to invite those peop] : 
that the progress we have heretofore made 
be kept up? Surely that policy, which 
made this country what it is, should 
arrested at this stage. 

Mr. President, when I think of what 4; 
country is now and compare it with wh, 
would be but for the foreign element; whe 
reflect that but for that element Washing: 
city would now be a city of fifteen or tw, 
thousand people only, New York a city of, 
hundred and fifty or two hundred thousa; 
Chicago not existing at all, Milwaukee yo; 
existing at all, all those western cities wh), 
are so flourishing, and all that western ¢ 
try which now affords such a vast supply 
everything the world eats yet in a state 
nature—when I think of all this and rem 
ber that the present condition of things is dy 
in a large degree to immigration, to the inf! 
of foreign population, I cannot but wou 
that any one who has the development of , 
country at heart, who desires to relieve o, 
pressed peoples, should seek to throw obsta 





in the way of the immigrant. 


| fair wages for 


Mr. President, the Huropean comes to 
country not merely for food, not merely for ; 
home, not merely for the purpose of ge 
his labor and the chance 


acquiring property, though those are stro. 


motives, but for the purpose of acquiring civil 


rights. In his native land, in Ireland, in ( 
many, in other of the Kuropean countries, b 
cannot vote; he comes to this country for th 
purpose of acquiring civil rights and of | 
able to hold oflice and bearing a part in adi 


| istering the affairs of Government. 


The substitute reported by the Judi 
Committee, which I understand to be now }y 
fore the Senate, has some features to wh 
I desire to call the attention of the body. 1 


| second section provides in what manner a } 


may become a citizen. It provide 8 that if 


| alien claims to have served in the Army 


Navy and to be honorably discharged he mu 
give the name of the regiment and compat 


| or vessel in which he last served and tr 


|; come 


| Senators from 


| of the law. 


made || 


which he was discharged. If a mau was n 

a member of a regiment and discharged frou 
it, according to this provision, he cannot 

a citizen. If he commanded a regi 
ment, or if he was a general, as was one of t 
Missouri, [| Mr. Scuvnz, | 

-annot become ac itize n unde r this 3 Se 

He requires to be a private or a! 
inferior officer in a regiment and to have been 
discharged from service. If he was a brigadier 
or a major general he does not come within 
this provision, and his services in that char 





| acter as field officer do not entitle him to bi 


he brings money, that | 


naturalized. 
‘he third section has some features that are 
quite novel and ce rtainly very objectionabie. 


| ]t provides that when a foreigner makes his 


evidence or show 


i 


application to become a citizen of the Unit 
States any person shall be allowed to produc: 
cause adversely to the appii- 
cation. It allows the whole world, when 
party comes into court, to attack him. Any- 
body, no matter who, may appearin court and 
contest his right to become a citizen. Personal 
enemies, political enemies, those who hav 
any other motive, have a right, not upon 
final hearing, but when he comes to make !i's 
preliminary application, to contest it. vo 
tainly, while it might be proper to author 
yersons to make objection on the final hearin 
j conceive no reason why when a man mak 
his application, to be the basis of a hearing 4 
some future time, he should be allowed thus to 
be interrupted or thus to be interfered with by 


© 





t 


|| anybody at all. 
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) SEgs {]sT CONG....2D SESS. Naturalization—Mr. Johnston. SENATE. 
e for th, Of course the application is nothing more || any man, and the right of holding office, are || not a court of competent jurisdiction, a United 
l polit -q declaration that a man wants to become || de »pende nt upon the whim and fancy of the || States court or a State court, has properly 
e the y ; eo goes into the court and makes |} commissioner, as to whether be will make an |! exercised its j jurisdiction. It gives the com 
l diftiey nplication. The court does not hear any- || application to the Secretary of State for blank || missioners of election jurisdiction to revers« 
people -rhen ; the court does not decide whether || certificates enough to naturalize all who may |} a court and to rane its orders. A voter 
made n Jj become a citizen then; but that ques- || apply. If he does not, those who first come || comes to the election poll with his certificate 
yhich | » be decided by a future proceeding. || get the certificates, and those who afterward || of naturalization in bis hand. He has been 
ld not }) sto me to be oppressive and unjust in || come fail, and this great right is Jost in that || solemnly adjudicated by a court of the United 
very last degree that on that primary ap- || way. |} States to be a citizen, and he has received from 
what 1] 1, when the court decides nothing, only || lhe sixth section provides— the court a certificate of that tact: but when Fi 
h what ey willallow the party hereafter to make That every certificate of naturalization ed || he produce sitat the polls the commissione rs of 
3; when | ittempt to become a citizen, the party || since July {, 1863, and prior to the date bereof, in || election are authorized by this bill to revise, to 
ashing ng the application should then be allowed ees en eee ee ore ee ie |) review, to annul, to set aside, to destroy that 
or twenty .) be disturbed and harassed at that stage of || unless presented by the person named iheratn ta the || judgment of the courts of the United States. 
ity of sroceeding by any one who chooses to con- || said court or commissioner of the district where the |} The party having had his certificate, having 
Aiecans ae ; said per son therein named resides; and the court,if || exercised the right to vote frequently under it, 
: euU ° ‘ . . satisfied on examination of the person so presenting || ‘ ¢ . 
ukee yo4 urther on in the same section we find this || said certificate, or by other evidence, that the same || cannot be expected when he goes to the polls 
les whic s sion: is genuine and has been obtained without fraud, l] to bring a troop of witnesses with him, to cer 
rn cou ‘yd any attorney at law shall be permitted to sraneneomeinerestthe Pere: Mayne = ane prone tify as to how he obtained his certificate and 
supply examine any applicant, or his witnesses, and to || of the commissioner, as the case may be, thereunder, || to prove that he is entitled to it. An objec- 
state of my counter-evidence coniormably to the rules || And any certificate of naturalization issued since || tion made then must be decided then—there 
| remem oe ; 3 : the {th af euly. 18 7s Ib the F to the pass nee on ies || can be no continuance; the voter is taken by 
igs is dy Lhiat 1 , when a man makes his decl: ration sc thie andl area oa mnmissioner of the district = surprise, while the objector can prepare in 
he infi it of intention to become fi citizen any which he resides; and the said court orcommissioner || advance. ‘Then the couimissioner of election 
wonde mee cross senna heaeaete Ot hase | en eanenes [pean + eh nap ? aan is authorized to deprive that man of his right 
nt of « and may cross-examine all his witnesses; ine whether the said certificate is genuine and ob- without his having had any notice that an 
lieve o i this upon the original ap plica ation, when || tained without fraud; und if the said certificate be || attack would be made upon him. He isto be 
obstac! sing is to be heard exce pt whether the found so to be. then it shail be indorsed “approved :” | surprised into a trial of ie right ac @ eitieen 
. hall oo allowed to — ee become a _ tained sp iraah or enivetally. then {t vhall 1 etn | on the spur of the moment at the election poll 
s to t . Surely it cannot be laid down as a prin- || gorced “rejected,” and be retained by the said court || at the instance of any bystander. 
rely for : » of the law of this country that a man |} or commissioner. And any certificate, hereafter 1 This is entirely reversing all the rules of our 
f ett lnot be allowed to make his oy eomhuatt = ae a eemmaeres parr d be | law, by which the judgments of courts are 
-ance of : rh assertion of his right; that the mere of the naturalizati yn of the person named therein |} de clared to be binding, and only reversible upon 
© stror ing, ihe | mere demand to have the court unless set aside as hereinafter provi am l. And it is || 9 proper proceeding taken directly for the pur- 
eon to him, that the simple request to be || §uther provide that any ertitente fared since |! 5 : | 
1, in Gey | in court shall be denied except upon |) shail not have been presented and indorsed “ap- || ‘The seventh sectionis less objectionable than 
itries. | terms. Surely we do enough when we || proved, as afores aid, shall | : open to in juiry as to || the others, and I shall not comment upon it. 
y for th parties to contest this right upon the || - alidity whe a Pr son hy Ly CDSE he eighth section is long, and | ask the 
of | us Hearing.  Jout to authorize any attorney || elections, or other tribunal before which the said || Clerk to read it 
bh edinin iw, any pettifogger, any mise rable little certificate may be | esente l, shall be s stisfied, by || ‘The Secretary read as follows: 
“9 ano ny Dats ? ee tne |) sata ae ie ether @ i lence, that the perso on am sd in | Sxre.8. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
Tudic Lary t int, to all wy him to delay proceedings said certificate has not resided in the | nited States the district attorney in any adrstrict shall beintormed 
now he cross-examine all the witnesses at that for _ years maeee to cm ones of s + 1« — it ey vi) in and. by the attidavit of a cre lible per on setting 
4] , ital ae icmatiens kie ¢ . the he same was optained b aud, 0 awlully, | rth he grounds the bel of ie athan dit 
to wl OF the proceeding, does sc o- so me. tobe on is juuats rfcit, then the ct tener Bangg be : ae ~ aa the re Ned ne d tk h oo ker 3 ; > : 
ly. Phy a Nosh unnecessary, Most cruel, and unusua rejected. sion or power @ certificate of natoraliz ition, or a 
ra pi proces aig. el According to this provisi ” where : bp! urty, in | paper parperiins to manent a 2 em. perene or 
hat if a Not only one man has this power, but fifty, pursuance of the laws as they now stand, has Rents ae vaamnertid > alee te have bane Uneee Wo 
Army Or perhaps. One lawyer nay take itup and cross- obtained a certificate of naturalization. where some commissioner or court, State ornational, hold- 
he mu examine &@ man one day, and quit, and next day he has done everything the country has said he |} 188. bis or tts sessions within the judicial distries tor 
compan) p =suother may take hold, end they may keep it |/ jg hound to do. where he has complied with || that such certificate was knowingly procured or o 
nd tr up in that way day after day, ‘fone off and every requirement of law and has become a tained contrary to the true intent and meaning of 
Was not ier on,’’ like Se Gamp. and Betsey || citizen, where he has the vested right of citi- || te laws, existing at the date thereot, or that th 
sed fron Prigg, until they worry the applicant out aud || zenship, that vested right may be taken away || duty to apply to one bf ihe coasts of tae United 
nnot | drive him from the court. from him. What difference is there in legal || States for such district for an order on the party 
a regi (here are on this floor two Senators who are contemplation between a native-born citizen m : yreiniee- ; ariel Ct abige tay + gaa ety . 
ne of t igners by birth, and [ should like to know || and one who has become a citizen by natural the judge thereof, and produce such certificate ot 
URZ, he ; now those gentleme n would feel coming y up to ization? If a foreigner has complied with all ev iden e ol naturalization, and lod re the same with 
FOVISIO make a primary application of this sort if they || we say shall make hima citizen, if he has done | pr aad ae poet Tnar be r vida oy 1 ice Toes 
ite or al were attacked in chin way by a bar full of petti- | all the law required to him todo and he receives || fr sudulent. ( re sunterfeit: oF if t! ime be oth 
ive been loggers, delayed day after day by @& CrOssS-€XAM- || the confirmation ofa court, he is ju st as much |) wise inval 1, why his or her admission as a citize i 
yrigadier ation, offensive and annoying and trouble- = nas if he had been born on the soil of | ol the eran Een Me woe’ ao ie of thetad : 
e withir some, one after another entitled to take up the || the United States, and his rights are asinalien- || holding such court, on filing the affidavit aforesaid, 
lat char { ‘ing until each member of the bar had had able an das proper to be protec ted asthe rights to grant suc h order, and t , KIVe ( rections for he 
im to bi sturn; compelled to stand there day after || of a native Congress would have the same || *¢'¥ice thercol on the party wherever he uh sie ina 
day and week after week, until these legal || right to declare of me, or any other native-born | and on such service being made it shall be the duty 


that are gentlemen were done badgering them. \| citizen on 


this floor, that [ should have to || ofthe party named in the order to appearin court a 
ionable 


| ¢ } . os . v4 the time specified and produce such certilicate or evi- 
he fourth section has a provision in regard || undergo some new or additional ceremony 


1 , J den fcitizenshi p, lodg ing the same with the clerk 
akes his rn by the State Departme nt blank || before [ would be entitled to vote, as they would |} of the court, and to submit to an examination under 
» TT nited , | : \} oath. ifrequi ib edistri@f att “y suching the 
» United certificates, and provides that the commission- || have so to declare in regard to a naturalized || oath, ifrequired by the distrietattorney, touching th 


rodu | +4: } } zs l } i| genuineness of such certificate or evidence of citiz 
produ ers of the courts to be appointed all over the |! citizen who has complied with a ll the require- || ° 


le Appi ountry shall get blank certificates, to be fur- 
£ 


. iip, and touching theright of the party to be ad- 
ments of the law. When we ro solemnly || mitted a citizen at the date thereof; andif such par 

when 3 wichad! by the State Department. Accounts 

. Any- are to be kept of them, and the number, of 


invested a party with these rights. how can we || sball fail t ot pear at the time specific ce the order 
: and subinlt the examination aforesaid, or if he o1 
afterward legally deprive him of them without | ae ner en ene te +] 
yurbanu 


d 1} she shall fail to produc ich ¢ 


sor @y 





course, of those who are to be naturalized is || his default? Itisa right which be seas ta hen || aforesaid, or to show that the same was not put ou 
gulated by the number of certificates. If the || which no statute can take from him. of his of her p sssessiOn OF power with inten tod { 
co ommissioner does not choose to provide cer- |} But that is not all. Jt authorizes any judge a teen e ad shall he pusished therefor b 
tificates enough, if he is corrupt enough or pal- || of election to pass upon the validity of natu- |) prisonment until he or she shall comply with 
. a try enough to take that mode of defeating nat- || ralization papers. There are elections held all || order: a vd ee ; But ate 
- Cer ure ization, instead of ordering five hundred || over the country, and there are officers at each || 7orcuip has been lost or destroyed; and the 
ithorize biank certificates he has only to. coder fifty, and || polling place to conduct the election. Not |) attorn ty produce any other cormpetentevid 
earl! when the applicant comes to him and says he only is @ court authorized to bring a man’s || es nll age ee arg i ae Se eee 
a wants to be naturalized he has simply to reply, || naturalization certificate before it and reject |) yas not, at the date thereof, entitled to be ad: 
aring at “1 have no blank certificates,’’ and the right || it, but on the presentation of it at the polls |) a citizen of the United States under the laws ther 
thus to of naturalization, the right of becoming a citi- || anybody may object to it, and then the com- then existing ; ‘an i the judge h _ age _—, 
with by veu of this great Republic, the right of voting, || missioners of election are to erect themselve ee eS OL ae td ice aot eaill. what 


ives renuir r valid, or, if genuine and V l, whether 
the highest of civil rights that can belong to || into an appellate tribunal to decide whether or || the same was or was not knowingly procured or 


i 
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' 
obtained contrary to then existing laws; and shall | 
i l nounce A jJudginent in the premises, 
firming the right of such party to be acitizen | 
United States or debarring him therefrom, |} 


ding to the merits of cach case: Provided, That | 
tatement which the party thus examined may 
hall be adduced as evidence against him in 


riminal prosecution other than forthecrimeof | 
rury committed on such examination: /rovided | 
Jhat the judge holding such court may refer 


ie arising under this section to one of the eom- 


numed in this act for trial and adjudica- | 
lo may exercise all the powers herein con- | 


es1onet 


on, W 


ferred upon the court itself, except to punish for 
ntempt, which a commissioner may do only in 

on otcontempt occurring before himself, and then | 

in pe an order of the courtinade onreport | 


uunce of 
at the tacts by t 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The beginning of that 
section authorizes the district attorney in any 
district, who is informed by the aftidavit of 
any person setting forth the grounds of his 
belief that some person therein named has in 
his possession or control a false naturalization 
paper, to summon such person to appear, &ec. 

Mr. President, that sort of 
espionage over the whole community, over 
if this section is adopted it will 
be rather a dangerous thing to have a eertil- 
icate 


he commissiouer to the court. 


establishes a 


everyoody. 


of naturalization, because if a person 
hould have one any malicious neighbor who 
has a personal spite to gratify against him, any 
of his political opponents who wants to de- 
prive him of his right to vote, can give inform- 
ation to the district attorney that he believes 
him to be in the possession of a fraudulent 
certificate, and the district attorney can sum- 
mon the party to appear before the court and 
take the proceedings subsequently authorized 
by this section. 

Again, this section provides that the party 
against whom an accusation of this sort may 
be made shall be deprived of his certificate 
and that it shall be lodged with the clerk of the 
court. <A certificate of naturalization which | 
the party may have had in his possession for 
many years—thirty years, forty years, perhaps | 
half a century—upon which he bas exercised | 
the right of suffrage times innumerable, can 
be taken from him upon the mere complaint 
of any one and lodged with the clerk of a 
court. The bill does not provide for au adju- 
dication on this subject. 


It does not wait tor 
the fact to be ascertained whether the certifi- | 
cate is indeed fraudulent or obtained improp- 
erly; but upon the mere suggestion or the 
mere complaint by anybody the party is de- 
prived in advance of this certificate, and he 
is compelled to lodge it with the clerk of the | 
court. ‘The legal presumption ought to be | 
that the certificate, which isa judgment of a 
court, like other jadgments, should be pre- 
sumed valid till the contrary was shown; but 
here this presumption is reversed, and the 





judgment is pronounced invalid until shown 
to be valid, 

Now, suppose an election isaboutto come off 
in a given locality; suppose it is important to 
deprive a certain Boe ae of naturalized citi- 
vens of the rightto vote. A little while before 
that election, what would be easier than for 
hundreds ef these complaints to be gotten up, 
and in that way have the certificates of the 
ae whose votes it is desired to ze 

| 
| 


odged with the clerk of the court, and the 
parties thus deprived of the right to vote? 
When the election is over the complaints are 
dropped. 


The men go back and get their cer- 
tificates ; 


but in the mean time the election has 
passed by, and they have lost the right to vote. 

The section further goes on and provides 
that this proceeding may be had in the district 
were the certificate was originally granted, and 
then it contains this extraordinary provision 
that the court may summon the party, ‘‘ where 
ever he or she may be,’’ to answer. There 
is a court sitting, for instance, in Florida, which 
has granted a certificate of naturalization. - A 
suggestion is made to the district attorney that 
a certain party has in his possession a certifi- |] 


| 


| to the farthest portion from him to litigate his | 
| right to vote. Couldanything be more oppress- | 
| 
| 


| he is brought into court he is to be put upon 
| the stand and examined by the court under 
You might just as well take a man who || 
is indicted for murder, or indicted for any || 


| falsely they should be subjected to punish- 


| rights alone; and this bill compels him to sub- | 


Naturalization—Mr. Johnston. 


i! 
cate of naturalization which was illegally issued || 
or fraudulent. Upon that statement the court || 
has a right under this section to issue an order 
to bring the party before it, no matter where he | 
may be. ‘The court, according to this bill, may | 
be sitting in Florida and the party may be in 
Alaska; and yet he may be brought from Alaska | 
to Florida-upon a complaint of this sort, and | 
compelled to answer. That, certainly, is the | 
most extraordinary provision ever inserted in 
any law. Wherever a naturalized citizen may | 
be in the United States, in any State or Terri- || 
tory, he is liable to this power, to be exercised 
at the discretion of the district attorney of the 
court where the paper was originally issued. || 
He can be brought back thousands of miles; 
his business can be destroyed; he can be sub- 
jected to a separation of days and months from | 
his family; and although living in one extreme | 
part of the country, he may be compelled to go || 


ive or more unjust than that? 

The common principle of law is that where 
the defendant or the party accused resides is | 
the place where his civil rights must be adjudi- 
cated. The position of a defendant, according 
to the legal maxim, is better than that of the | 
plaintiff; but this bill reverses all that. This | 
bill presumes the man guilty ; it treats him as | 
guilty ; it takes him away from his home, thou- | 
sands of iniles off, to where proceeding is insti- || 
tuted, \| 

Then the section has the extraordinary and | 
tyrannical provision that the party must not || 
only lodge the certilicate with the clerk of the 
court, but he must ‘‘submitto an examination || 
under oath, if required by the district attor: 
ney, touching the genuineness of such certifi- 
cate or evidence of citizenship.’? This pro- 
poses a retrograde feature in our law, going | 
back to those old oppressive principles which | 
have long since been abandoned in this country. 
Here, for the first time by this bill, we author- 
ize a party accused under it to be brought in | 
the first place from another State, and when | 





oath. 


other criminal offense, and put him on the | 
stand and examine him upon oath. There is | 
no difference in principle in the two cases. A | 
man is charged with crime in having obtained | 
a certificate of naturalization improperly, and | 
in order to convict him, in order to ascertain | 
whether he is guilty of the crime or not, this 
feature is introduced into the bill of permitting | 
his examination upon oath, ‘To be sure the | 
bill goes on to provide that he shall not be | 
convicted of the offense of obtaining a certifi- | 
cate fraudulently by virtue of anything he dis- | 
closes in his own examination; but it does | 
provide that he may subject himself to the 


| does everything that the law requires. [| 
| exposed to the examination of all the y 
| foggers in the town where he made his 





penalties of perjury. If, upon this forced | 
examination, upon this examination in his own 
case, he is charged with being guilty of perjury, 
he can be indicted for it. | 

The case of witnesses where the rights of 





third parties are concerned stands upon alto- | 
gether different ground. Those who kno 
anything about a matter in controversy shoul 
be compelled to testify, and if they testify 


ment. But here is the man’s own case; he is | 
the party interested; the suit relates to his | 


mit to this examination, and subjects him to 
prosecution for perjury in regard to it. 
only that, it subjects him to disgrace. 





We | 
have a legal principle that a man shall not be 


, e , \| 
compelled as a witness to testify anything that 1 
I} 

} 


may opens him to punishment or disgrace. 
But by this bill you compel a man, under heavy 


Not | 


| to put in issue only the validity of this alleged 


penalties, and give the court strong power to | 
enforce them, to testify in his own case in a |) 
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matter which subjects him to a prosecut), 
perjury, and which subjects him to 
before the whole community, 
Another objection to this provision 
there is no limitation upon it, 


MM for 
ClSg ray . 


rs is that 
W hy, Sir, 


| there not to be some time when a man’s rien, 


are to become vested? Is there to be no |, 
tation? Is a naturalized citizen always ,, |. 
open to attack? A man getsa certifi ate 
naturalization in 1870. He runs the gayp: 
of all the severe provisions of this law. — 


) 


Ae } 
pet 
appl 
cation. He is liable to have his applicatioy 
opposed by any citizen. He has to undergo , 

the strict provisions of this law. Having con. 
plied with every provision, having passed ti. 
ordeal of all these things, he puts the certi 

cate in his pocket, and thinks at last, “ Now | 
shall be safe; I have done everything the Jaw 
requires. Here is a stringent law requiring 
to do a great deal; I have done it, and now | 
ought to be secure.’’ But he is not safe. [fo 
obtains his certificate in the year 1870; and 
the year 1880 that certificate is just as open to 
contest as it was when it was obtained. In th. 
year 1890 it is open to contest. In the year 
1909 it is open to contest. In the year 19i0 i: 
is open to contest, and as long as the man lives, 
if he lives to bea patriarch. ‘here is nota day 
in his whole life that, according to the provis. 





iN 


'| ions of this bill, his right to be a citizen under 


it cannot be disputed. There is no limitation, 
He is always at the mercy not only of those 
who seek to prevent his voting at the polls, 
but also of those who may want to deprive him 
of the right of suffrage, or to annoy or harass 
him in any other way. His opponents and ene- 


| mies, defeated one day, may renew he attack 


the next; defeated again, may again assail; 
they may fight it out on that line as long as he 
lives. 

Surely there ought to be some limitation, 
some period at which a man’s rights becom 
vested. There ought to be some time when a 
man should feel that he is secure. There ought 
to be some time beyond which nobody can annoy 
him or harass him, by seeking to deprive him 
of this great right. ‘here is no such limitation 
in this bill. This bill leaves the whole subject 
open until the man is in his grave. Nothing 
but death, nothing but going down to his last 
home protects him from what may be done to 
him under the eighth section of this bill. Is it 
possible that such a provision as that will be 


|| adopted by the Senate of the United States? 


All other rights, no matter what they are, have 
periods of limitation beyond which they can- 
not be contested, We have a period beyond 
which a party shall not be prosecuted in regard 
to everything except this. This is intended to 
be left open as long as the man lives. This 
provision is so objectionable that I am sure 
the Senate will not adopt it. 

There is another curious feature in this sec: 
tion. It does not allow a man to deny that he 
ever had acertificate. If anybody goes before 


| a district attorney and suggests that a certain 


person has a fraudulent certificate of natural- 
ization in his possession the district attorney 
issues his process to compel him to appear. 
When he does appear the only issue which he 
is allowed by this bill to make is the validity 
of that certificate. It does not allow him to 
say that he never had one. He cannot say, 
‘*'This whole thing is a mistake; I never had 4 
certificate of naturalization ;’’ but it compes 


certificate; but he is compelled to defend him: 
self in the manner | have suggested. cs 

The ninth section contains a provision which 
throws the burden of proving his innocence 
upon the party who is brought before the court. 
It reverses the rules of legal evidence in that 
respect. A man cannot throw himself upod 
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sion which 
innocence 
the court. 
“@ in that 
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inciple of law and say, ‘‘I am innocent, 
1 must believe me innocent and not con- 

until you prove me guilty;’’ but the 
ve of this section is: 

' y person, without lawful excuse, (the proof 
shall lie onthe} yerson accused, ) shall know- 
ve or be possessed of any false, forged, « 

ti ‘ficate of citizenship, kno ving 

«xe. 

rhe principle of the common law on this 

. I ' ° . 

well understood; but by this bill the 
presumption is exactly reserved. The 
te be presumed guilty, and he is 
‘d to prove his innocence. 
foreigner landing on our shores and 
wiring to become a citizen would, if this bill 
ame alaw, be like Christian when he started 
in his progress; 

“And as I slept, [dreamed adream. I dreamed, 

: i [srw aman standing in a certain place 
a bi il ‘in hishand. I looked and saw him open 
billand re ad therein, and as heread be wept an d 
nbled; and not being able longer to contain, he 
ke out with alamentable ery, saying, ‘What shall 


eer 


the 
forged, 


be false, 


‘caw also that he looked this way and that way. 
he would run; yet he stood still, because, as I 
ved, he could not tell which way to go.”’ 

‘onclusion, the person who asks to be 
ituralized exposes himself to a controversy 


end lawsuit with all the world. Having fought 
d struggled through that, he gets his certiti- 


, but this, instead of being a muniment 
f right and title, and a protection to him, ex- 
poses him at any moment to further litigation, 
trouble, and expense. 


Naturalization. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH S. FOWLER, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Iy tHE Senats or THE Unirep States, 
July 4, 1870. 

Phe Senate having under consideration the bill (II. 
it. No. 2291) to amend the naturalization laws, and 
iv punish crimes against the same— 

ir. FOWLER said: 

Mr. Presipent: I shall detain the Senate but 
afew moments. I have but a very few words 
tosay in regard tothe subject before the Senate. 

Mr. President, this question did not come 
into the Senate by my wishes. I was satisfied 
with the old law for the naturalization of for- 
eigners without any emendations or additions 
whatever. I believe the people of my State 
were entirely satisfied with that law. It has 
lasted for a long time and served its purpose 
well. I believe they would be even better 





satisfied if it were more liberal in its provis- | 


ions. 


They have sent agents to Europe, and 
iuvited the people there to come to the State. 
(hey expect to welcome them with open arms. 
they do not expect to meet them when they 
come with evidences of distrust, but to point 
them to our fertile fields and genial climate, to 
enjoy with us the rignts that our free institu- 
lions guaranty to men. 

But, sir, it has not been the pleasure of the 
Senate to rest satisfied with the law as it was 
established many years ago, and I suppose it 
will be amended. Still the bill, as it is before 
us, proposes to naturalize almost all races and 
tribes and kindreds and tongues of men. The 
Arabian, the Parthian, the Moor, the Armen- 
ian, the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, all are 
brought in and no questions are to be asked 
lurther than have been proposed to the I’rench- 
man, the Englishman, or the German, until we 
come to the Chinaman and some of the Asiatic 
races. Only when we come to the races on the 

astern coast of Asia have we had any difficulty. 
here, and there alone, is the line of demarka- 
ion drawn. 

There are several arguments made in oppo- 
sition to the naturalization of the Chinese. Ihe 
lirst and most important one is the great num- 
bers in which they may be brought to this coun- 


APPEN 





| Senate but a moment upon it. 
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try, so as to overwhelm our institutions and 
destroy the purity and freedom of the ballot- 
box. That argument, to my mind, has been 
sufficiently answered, and | shall detain the 
One Senator, 
looking down the long vista of futurity, and 
borne on by the force of his inflamed imagin- 
ation and the strength of his prejudices, beholds 


the country at some not very distant day with | 


a hundred million of Chinamen, perfec tly over- 
whelming and wiping out the 
race. He ce rtainly did not contemplate how 
long it would take all the forces at our com- 
mand to bring that number of human beings to 
our shores. 
persons should make a round trip every Sixty 
days between China and the United States it 
would take thirty two thousand years to bring 
here a hunared million people. Thirty-two 
ships, making the same numberof trips, carry- 

ing the same number of persons at a time, 
would require a thousand yeurs to bring them 
over. 

It is utterly impossible in the nature of things 
that Chinamen can be shipped to our shores as 
rapidly as has been contemplated. 
stated that during the last year, which was the 
largest shipment ever made, it only amounted 


Anglo-Saxon | 


{fa vessel carrying five hundred | 


It has been | 


to twelve thousand, while atthe sametime from | 


Kuropean emigration we got about three hun- 
dred thousand persons. ‘I‘hus, against twelve 
thousand sojourners of Asiatic birth you have 
& permanent and constantly increasing addition 
of three hundred thousand Europeans of the 
highest types of men. 

Now, sir, even these figures show you that 
we have enough of this class already unnatural- 
ized ; 
many persons in the United States who do not 
enjoy the rights of citizens and the most sacred 
of all rights, that of the ballot. How many 
shall we have at the end of every five years? 


| Supposing that the immigration shall continue 


as it did last year, at the rate of three hundred 
thousand per annum, we will then have a mil- 
lion anda half of people at the end of five 
years who are deprived of this right. 
certainly enough. But of Chinamen we 
not have in all probability in any one 
during the next five or ten years more 


shall 
year 
than 


that we have enough, and will have too | 


That is | 


twenty or thirty thousand, and these only tran- | 
sient laborers—not one in twenty of them will | 


ever ask citizenship. 

But why not admit the Chinaman? Why 
should all the other races be admitted to citi- 
zenship and notChinamen? Those who defend 
the amendment defend it upon the ground of 
the instinct of the American people; for if they 
have any instinct, and all nations have some 
ruling instinct out of which grow all their insti- 
tutions—if we have any, it is the simple prop- 
osition that all men are created equal. We do 
not mean that they are equal in intelligence, 
equal in physical ability, equa’ in color, equal 
in any of these respects whatever. We reduce 
it all to one solitary principle, that they are 
equal in spiritual dignity, equal in real excel- 
lence, and to that and that alone. The meas- 
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of the virtue and the excellence that we claim 
for ourselves; that by so doing we should vio- 
late that principle the mostsacred that belongs 
to any human being. 
Now, sir, here is a 
oldest in the world, 
history has given us 


nation of people, the 
the oldest certainly that 

any account hey 
have preserved one fixed form ot ewreremen 
for over four thousand years. ‘They have built 
up a philosophy peculiar to themselves, a reli- 
gion peculiar tothe ‘mselves, institutions peculiar 
to themselves. ‘They have a history separate 
and distinct from all other nations. 
amost remarkable people. 


ot, 


They are 
Little as we know 
of them, we know enough to show the value of 
many of their institutions. It is, indeed, but 
little we know of them, for ee “a this long 
period of time they have been feneed about as 
with an impeneti ‘able wall, and it 1s only since 
the American nation has made its progress 
beyond the Rocky mountains and settled down 
upon the shores of the Pacific ocean that the 
monotony which has reigned over that empire 
for so many centuries has beea broken up, and 
the Chinaman has marched abroad to seek 
fields of enterprise in other lands, 

It is true that the dense population there, the 
great want, starvation, and poverty very often 
press them into new regions, and has brought 
them here to fill up our vacant spaces. 

Now, sir, the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
Scuvunrz] in his short speech gave the key that 
unlocks the whole mystery of this question. 
These are men, and capable of expanding; and 
whenever they find the wall which has sur- 
rounded their spirit and intelligence broken 
down they will find new wants, new feelings, 
new passions, new hopes, and new opportuni- 
ties of gratifying those hopes, and those hopes 


| and passions will expand themselves, and they 


will require and demand that which is neces 
sary to their gratification. ‘hat will make the 
Chinaman precisely what the American is. 
Sir, do you suppose if one of their women 
were taken in childhood, and the bandages 
which envelop her feet in China were taken 
off, that the feet of the Chinese woman would 
not expand to the same dimensions as those 
ofan American? Most assuredly they would. 


| Bring the Chinaman here, place him under the 


influence of our institutions, where we have an 
abundance of everything to gratify every want 
that ean be engendered in the human heart, 


' and his soul will expand with the measure of 


his opportunities, and he will demand the arti- 
cles which are requisite to their gratification. 
‘hese capacities and desires will extend to their 


| moral and political spheres of being as well as 


to their physical. 
Here is an end, then, to your cheap labor; 


| and right here, in this connection, | desire to 
| answer an argument which was made a few 
| ? 


| moments ago. 


Here, I say, is an end to your 


| cheap labow, because the Chinaman, with his 
| intelligence, with his ws ants, and with his oppor- 
| tunities, will demand the same compensation 


ure of their worth for excellence is the measure | 


we give to ourselves. 
No man is a freeman in the American sense 
of the word, no man has a proper conception 


of our Constitution, no man understands the | 
Declaration of Independence, who is not willing | 


to accord to his fellow-man the same excel- 
lence that he claims for himself. As citizens 
of the Republic, believing in this e »xcellence 
ourselves, we dare not deny it to other persons, 
It was in this sense, I suppose, that one Sen- 
ator asserted that he could not refuse 
the right of naturalization to these persons, 
not that we had not the physical ability, not 
that we had not the legal power or the legal 
right, because any nation, any people may “do 
anything in this way that they have the power 
to maintain, but that we dare not do it in view 


toextend | 


for his labor that our own people will demand. 

But it is said that these persons have been 
hired in China and are brought over here to 
work for long periods of years at low wages. 


| Is that true? Have we any law in this country 


which can enforce an obligation of that kind? 
None at all. But we are told that the strength 
of the obligation which they took in China is 
such that it forces them to labor through this 
long period of contract. Isit possible that we 
have a people among us so elevated in their 


| moral sense, so highly cultivated, so faithful 


to their trust, that, after being far removed 
from the place where this contract was made, 
after learning that it was not obligatory upon 


| them according to law, after knowing that it 


cannot be enforced by power, their fidelity to 
this promise will make them execute it to the 
fullest and utmost extent? ‘This itself 
silences all the arguments that have been 


of 








im- 
to dis- 


their 
and against their capacity 


slity, against 


iigh duties of American citizens. 
it is said that they are pagans. 
the very argument which lighted the | 
of Smithfield, which has persecuted the 
( in all ages, which has punished 
unde all circumstances for believing in 
ctrine or religious tenet that we do not 
| rselves. The simple statement that 
put the ban of exclusion on the China 
1, and assert that he is a pagan and not fit 
enjoy our free instit utions, although it takes | 
narrow and one-sided view of the sub- 
although it takes but a shall low view of 
Chinese character and Chinese institutions 
i the Chinese religion, is the very « nee 
tf the spirit ol persecution, and is to be con- 
demned in this day as it should be in every 
other 
I shall not detain the Senate by an exam- 
ination of what the religious views of the | 
Chin 1 They are very elevated, how- 
evel to u the expression of an indi- 
vidual w o I saw not long ago from Califor- 
r religion is not Christianity, but it 
i nearer Christianity than any other re- 
1 in the world heir main fundamental 
ne is 1 exactly as the Christian’s is, 


as vou would 
‘* You shall not do 
not have another 
amplification of thi 


another 
you,’ but 
would 


yunother what you 


‘es niu in the 











tion Confueis, their great philoso 

rl } pproached nearer the Christian 
rt mn any other author. Inde ed, the 
tone of his morality is unsurpassed, 
probably by the Brahmins of India, out- 

C} We know but very little 

rt n ut we know almost as much 

I yn we do of the religion of 

Piato or Demosthenes. Will any 

' re tl Sophocles or Plato was 

( ean American citizen? Among 

( men as learned, men as pro 
lin philosophy and as rich in thought 

« imperialists. So are Russians, 

' Austriat Why not reject all 

f th irgument has any virtue? 

{ n of vernment differs 

! mm irs, bul neve — 8s they 

ated vr the discharge of 

il devolving upon them. 

every citizen who is prepared 

( YF ) through three caper ate 
ny 11 eam the most learned 

t ‘ iliord, and their examina- 

( st rigid character, Very 

i power of endurance is not 

lthe pressure to which they 

" l, and they succum) to the examin 

i i Nov ir, | aver here, without 
contradiction, that their oflicials are 

lied for the discharge of their duties 

nd ter educated than any other people on 

{ fuce of the globe. 

here is another consideration in regard to | 


thre people; they are all educated. Kivery 
person in the empire is instructed to read and 
write. They are not ignorant barbarians. They 
have their edueated, learned men: and, as } 

1, education is as universal with them as in 
iny other portion of the world, and more so, 
perhaps, except it may be in Prussia. So that 
these arguments against their religion, theif 
political institutions, and their ignorance can- 
rot for e moment be entertained. 

It is po ble, indeed probable, that those 
ye Ss who oppose the introduction of these 
peo have come in contact with the very 
lowest. class of them; but even those show that 
thes have high susceptibilities. l have the 
information from some of the most experience d 


men on our western coast that 


They area 


they are excel- 
laborers. 


have } 
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ful, apt, and trustworthy laborers that the coun- 
try probably has at the present moment. 

Now, sir, believing a { do that they are the 
best calculated of any of the colored races for 
the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship, | prefer them to any 
other class of people so far as that is con- 
cerned; and I believe the people of the south- 
ern States generally do. And right here I desire 
to answer an argument that is made, that it is 
tocrats of the South who held in bond- 
age a certain number of our fellow-citizens, 

who have become dissatisfied with their 


tne aris 


freedom and their high wages, and demand 
now Chinese laborers because they can reduce 


them to a state of servitude. No such idea as 
that at the South at the present time. 
Nine tenths ofall the southern people, although 


exists 


they loved the institution of slavery and valued 

it very highly, are now satisfied and glad that 

it is gone. They would not restore it if the 
id 

could, 


or } ¢ 
hinese there 


y have not labor enough | 


ison that they want C 


IS vecAUse Lil 


j to culti- 
vate their soil. The negro population is not 
utlicient and is not at the present time sutili- 


ciently organized and satliciently industrious 
for that purpose. ‘They must introduce other 
laborers. ‘They have a vast country that is not 
yet opened up, and they wish of course to 
obtain laborers if they can be had. They will 
welcome them there. They would greatly pre- 
fer the inhabitants of western Europe, let them 
come from what country in kurope they may. 
ut they desire the introduction of Chinamen 


. 


pot from any disposition to crush out the labor | 


at the South or to reduce wages. 


Sir, they are | 


paying higher wages to-day than any other 
people on the face of this globe. ‘The most 


} 


imple labor can command greater wages in 
the southern States at the present time than in 
any other country the ee 
Sir, the southern people are as industrious 
and as enterprising as any other. I know that 
in the heat of passion and by persons who know 
nothin; g of them they have been denounced as 
idle and improvident, i imposing the burden of 
| While they imposed the bur- 


on 


labor on others. 
den on the colored men during the time they 
were in slavery they were active and industri- 
ous thems lves. L assert here that the southern 
people have mé ade greater efforts and exerted 
themselves on a more enlarged scale than any 
individual. enterprise has ever been exhibited 
in this or any other country. There never has 
been individual enterprise exerted in any por- 
tion of the globe equal to the system of leveeing 
the Mississippi. i challenge any person who 
is acquainted with the facts to successfully 
contradict that statement. 


But, sir, there is fear of this immigration 
expressed in certair ‘canbiienes tis not from 
the South. The distrust does not come from 
there. It comes from a section of the country 


whose citizens are at this time engaged inthis 
very coolie trade ; 
period of our history engaged in the traffic on 
the African coast, and who, becoming dissat- 
istied with institution which their enter- 
io had built up, have broken it down, and 

y properly and to the benefit of humanity 


the 


ak of the South also, fear the presence of the | 


frugal and industrious Chinaman in their own 
section. Itis that very spirit of jealousy which 
has done as much to guide and direct their 
sme 28g efforts as anything else. It was 
well said by 9 Masneieg in regard to the Puri- 
of Renlead that they were opposed to 
bear- baiting not so much from love of the bear 
as from opposition to the pleasure it gave to 
those who witnessed it; and I fear too much 
of that spirit was carried to America. 

So remarkably has this spirit possessed a 
certain section of our people and a certain 
set of men that instead of going ahead in de- 


tans 


umong the most faith- || fense of human rights, establishing, extending 


the same that was atanother | 


AL GLOBE. 


| they have tak 
| making speeches such aa I listened to wi; 





<> 


\| with the 


| setts from this bill. It 


| ositions s pending before us. 
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seer eed) 


the great principles ot our free institutioy 
en the back trac! ix, and 


al are now 


pain and regret ten or fifteen years Thi. 
day brings back the memories of the past. Ph), 
day brings back the discussion of years go 
by. We have the same appeals to passi a8 
the same reference to a degraded race, t) 
same effort to excite the odium and hatred 9; 
one race against another. Sir, | do not thi: ’ 
it is worthy of the day or worthy of the Amer. 
ican Senate. ! 


sa £0. 


It is unworthy of te age, and « 
the place in which it has been manifested, | 
can imagine very readily that certain indivi ‘. 
uals may be thus influenced; but those wh 
have applied the principle to another class , 
men equally as objectionable and far more g 
than the Chinaman I do not see how they cay 
go back on the record they have made. 

I therefore shall vote against striking the 
amendment of the Senator from Massac} 
shall have my vote and 


support, believing that it will be an entire get 
tlement of the whole question, and I prefer to 


have it settled now. 





Admission 0 1 of Geo 


via. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. F. BUTLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Pte 24, 1870. 

The House having under consideration the bil! 
(H. RR. No. 1335) to admit the State of Georgia 
representation in the Congress of the United States, 
returned from the Senate with sundry amendments— 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have carefully forborne t 
interrupt any gentleman while he has been 
arguing this question, because having restrict: 
myself to avery few minutes to close the debai 
I desire dthesamee xemption from inte rruption., 

In the first place, let me state to the House 
the exact difference between the several pri 
The Senate ame n nd. 
ment provides that Georgia shall be remanded 
to military rule, and that under military author- 
ity an election shall be held next fall protected 
by bayonets. It is a matter of history that the 
Georgia bill was debated in the Senate for si 
weeks, during which this amendment sent to 
us was never broached until it was suddenly 
sprung upon the Senate and with scarcely a 
word of discussion adopted by that body. | 
need spend no more time upon it, as there is 
here “hone so poor as to do it reverence.” 
The Committee on Reconstruction of this Lou Ise 


| at one time came to the conclusion by a major 


ity vote of one to report to the House precise 
the same form of bill by which Virginia, Texas, 
and Mississippi had been admitted as a sub- 
stitute for the Senate amendiment, imposing 
precisely the same conditions, so that we might 
not make ‘‘ flesh of one and fish of 
that these several States might stand alike; 
that each State might stand alike; but since 
that vote was taken the fifteenth amendment 
has become the Jaw of the land, the highest 
law, and there has been a bill to enforce that 
amendment, so that quite all the conditions con- 
ained in the acts admitting Virginia, Texas, 
and Mississippi are now the supreme law of the 
land, with pe ‘rhaps a single exception, _— Ny 
if the fifteenth amendment is carried out in 
spirit and true effect, will have no bearing on 
this case. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when this bill was up in 
the House before, the gentleman from Ohio 
[ Mr. Bincuam ] proposed anamendment, manly 
in its terms, distinct in its utterances, carrying 

yut what he desired, in the manner he expresses 
himself i in everything hedoes; but that ame nd- 
ment did not pass the Senate in connect! ion 
2 bill to which it was attached. ‘That 


another: 
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it sent to 
suddenly 
varcely a 
body. I 
is there is 
ference Sa 
his House 
ra maj ir 
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Ll, Texas, 
a sub- 
imposing 
we might 
nother;”’ 
nd alike; 
but since 
—— 
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orce that 
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a, Texas, 
aw of the 
n, which, 
out in its 
paring on 


as 





vas up in 
om Ohio 
ut, manly 
carrying 
ex presses 
it amena- 
nection 
qd. That 


tlep CONG....2D SESS 
nt sedagreat difficulty in the minds 
ican gentlemen as to their duty in 
to this bill; buat the first great fact 


.y should have decidedly their votes was 
of construction. Nosetiur a s sociis— 
company we keep. 
found entirely in its 
land political relations with the gentle- 
of the opposite side of the House, and 
re we ought to have looked upon it with 
We found. to our utter astonish- 
trict constructionists of the Constitu- 
-the men who believe in the rights of the 
;, we found them voting for an act of Con- 
io compel the sovereign State of Geor- 
to hold an election at the time Congress 
wht best. This is an entirely new Demo- 
Let me restate it. ‘The Dem- 


| 
known by the 


wag 
was 


mendment 


icion. 


ctrine. 

3 voted that the sovereign Sti te of Georgia, 
gentleman from New York states 

never out of the Union and never could 
it, and which we all agree here this act will 
:iuto the Union coequal to and equal with 


tne 


e rights and powers of the other States, 
| have ingrafted on its constitution an 
by C ongress to hold an election at a day 


vote 
but if [ could agree to it in prin- 
T cannot agree to it as a party man. 
not with admiration, but with 
r “al respect to the argument of the gen- 
u from Obio, [Mr. GarrieLp,] who rep- 
uts the old Giddings district, and I think, 
he old man’s bones are quiet in his grave 
r that argument, it will be proof that he 
rone to rest eternal and Lethean indeed. 
What was the argument? It was 
1e considerations in support of the bill, 
appealed to the 
at; that 


tain. Forone I cannot agree tosucha 


ne Iple 


| hist ened 


y it would be a benefit to the party 

) pass this Bingham amendment; it would 
to sustain our principles not to pass it $ 
iid be arebuke to our Republic an friends 

G a Piet this amendment. Stating 
to be so, he adds, ‘* Do you expect 

to act from party in this House? I can- 


Let 


} 
he 


siderations.”’ 
Ohio that if 


be swayed by partis 
the 


an con 
gentleman from 

not acted with party he 
1 Into this House. TJ’o act with their party 
lifficulty with some Republicans. Show 
> thing which is not wrong in princi; ple 
w 1 fact, and I will vote with my 
y, beeause I believe ae "e ie bound up 
yvound up in the suecess of the Republican 
y the success of free G overnment ani l of 
ue principles of Government in this cot intry. 
‘eve our party is the aa safeguard of 


1 





APPENDIX TO 


| 
| 


| parcel of the recon istruction acts 


| to end reconstruction. 


vould never have | 


: Constitution, and of the rights, espec ially 
hig y-entré anchised citizens. Believing | 
success of our party is necessary for the 


rvation of the coun- 
consideration, and 
seems to me, does not 
in his heart of hearts in the suecess of 


the best liberties in 
y, | always vote from that 


who does not, it be- 


principles of the Republican party as a | 


ity. 
ieard this talk before of 
i your party bec 


of your 


g necess 
rave h not voting 
cause it is to aid the sue 


party. Gentlemen get reputation 


rreat thiveiees by saying they do not vote 
ueir party. Sir, I have observed my old 
Vemocratic friends never doubt on this subject 


Ming with party. In the Committee on 
construction—l! have a right to say, because 
tas been referred to openly in this House— 
we stand eight to seven. We are fifteen, and 
here are four Democrats out of that number. 
s true, sir, to their party as the 
1e pole. They are always there. 
ulways come to the reconstruction meet- 

‘, wherever else they may be absent. They 
are always there, I say to their credit. They 


A 
1] 
t 


»w when a party vote is to be cast, and they 
If it were not forthe discipline 
the Dems cratic party I do not believe there 


{ist 


uways cast it. 


‘~ 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Admission of Georgia—Mr. Butli 


would be Democrats in this House enough to 
laugh at. But the bold fortitude with which 
they stand up for their principles, because they 


| are their party principles, | think in that regard 


is worthy of imitation. It is quite true that 
the majority of the Republican party have been 
beaten upon this question of Georgia bythe aid 
of our Democratic friends. Therefore, 1 say 
right here that I vote for this measure as sub- 
mitted because it is a measure of the party 
which I stand by. It is an assertion of the 
principles of the creed ofthe party. Itis going 
on in the line of its It is a part and 
set on foot by 
and to be completed and finished by the Repub- 
lican party. 


is 


success, 


I vote for this ineasure, unhampered by the 
amendment of Mr. Bincuam, because I desire 
I desire to go back to 
the people and to say to them, ‘* We have re- 
constructed all these rebellious States; we may 
not have done it upon a line, we may not have 
done it by a plummet, because the conditions 
were which the war left to them wholly ab- 
normal; but we have been strong enough to 
carry this great work to a conclusion, we have 
been strong enough in our own way our 
own purposes and under our own principles to 
reconstruct a country so great that were the 
Roman ~— in its palmiest days put in the 
center of it a fast train of twenty-five miles 
an hour aeal 1 have to go two days to find it; 
and having finished that great worix, here it 
is.”’ And we are going to say to the South, 
‘Tf, now, having done everyt thing that re- 
quire lto be done, having given you back your 
power, if you use it rightfully, if there is a 
free, fair, ction in Georgia and the 
southern States asa rule, where every man can 
express his political and other 
God and his conscience may teach him, then 
we will let bby: rones be by gones, rebellion shall 
be forgotten, insurrection be blotted out, treason 
be only remembered hereafter for 
and not for punishment. 


for 


na 1s 


. } 
just eit 


a warning, 


I want to see the Republican party in that 
condition as regards reconstruction. But if 
you take the amendment of Mr. Binauam, then 
what do youhave? You send Georgia back to 
a new election this fall; her militia unorgan- 
ized till within a few days of such election, 
just then organized, with no time to get arms, 
equipments, or officers, and with no power to 
preserve the laws; and you throw the fire- 
brand of such an election into the center of 
the southern States, and disturb the elections 
in Mississippi, Louisiana, Fiorida, and Ala- 
bama, and you thus endanger the success of 
the Republican party. 

Mr. GARIIELD, of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man say thesame thing of the ameudn rent of the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. I'arn 

Mr. BU oa of Massachusetts. 
ing to thatinamoment. Lam speaking of the 
Bingham cee requiring an eliction, 
ordering an election next fall ; and that is a 
manly, fair, and just presentation of the ques- 
tion on the part of its authors. 

Now, we come to the amendment reported 
by the minority of the Committee on Recon- 
struction, or the majority of the committee, 
according as they happen to be. I call the 
attention of the House to that amendment, and 
I say that if it does not mean what it appears 
to be on its face it is a cheat and a delusion. 
I do not think that any one of its friends will 
deny that this is what it means—that it means 
to order an election in Georgia exactly as the 
Bingham amendment does; but it covers that 
meaning over with a veil words. I shall 
read it: 

But nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to deprive the peo} ple of Georgia of the right 


to an election for members of the General Assembly 
of gaid State. 


1 


SWORTH ? | 
jam com- 


of 


I can vote for that so far as it means nothing, 


GLOBE. 


Opinions as | 


ya i 
Ho. or Rey 
and so can everybody else. ‘There is nothing 
in this act, and oughtnot to be, to prohibi 
an election. But the ser i roes On 

In the year 1870, as provided forin the constituti 
of said State. 

This is a legislative declaration, that thr 
constitution prescribes an election ia 1570 
And if the constitution of the pe ctr $ of Gi or 
gia prescribes an clection in ISTO, and the acto 
Congress so determines, then they cannot . ly 
having one, and they must then have‘an ele 
tion. Let any gentleman tell me or tell the 
House that this is not what is meant by thi 
amendment, if it isnot the determination 
the friends of the amendment to have an ele: 
tion there in 1870 in order to prevent, the 


say, the Legislature holding over and Govern 


Bullock continuing in power, 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the 
tleman allow me to ask him a question? 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. C 


Mr. GA RELELD, of Ohio. Would the hy 


ertain| 


eu 
tleman vote for this amendment, provided 

words in the tenth and eleventh lines, ** as pro 
vided for in the constitution of said State, 


were stricken out? 


Mr. BUTLER, of M: 


Issac 


‘husetts. I could 


vote for the amendment if the words ‘tin the 
year 1870” are stricken out. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Ha! ha! 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Yes; that 


is where the ‘tha! hal’? comes in precisely. 


proposed that we shall, by an act of Congres 


order an election to be held in 
1870. Now, gentlemen, let us walk 
question like men. I do not want an elect 
in 1870, forthe reasons I have stated. Ifyven 
men want an election in 1870 letthem vot 


the amendment, and not vot 


Georgia 


up to tl 


in such a way t! 
they can say they did or did not vote for 
an election before whatever audience they n 
happen to be. Let us have it understo 
that our law gives forth no uncertain 
The amendment was advocated in the ¢ 


mittee on Reconstruction on the ground 
it meant the same thing as 





Ham mi 
ment, and it is the same thing as the Bing! 
amendment. | pays iain it is a fraud a 
delusion if gentlemen are led to vote fo 


because it does not mean what I gay 

Now, the n, What are the ground 
the amendment is urged ? 
a personal one, personal to Governor Bulio: 


> OW Wile! 
‘The first et 


he major part of the arguments we fees 


heard were against 
Governor Bullock. 
tucky, 
tion, tells and therefore it « 
good deal of force 
in 1870 because he wants to have 
Sullock shorn of his power. But he f 


us, omes wit 


», that he wants an electi 


iorgot 


Governor Bullock or about 
The ge ‘ntleman from Ken 
[Mr. Beck,] the Bay ard of the Op post 


th 


‘ 
Governo 


tell you that Governor Bullock was elected f 


four years, and that, whether 
tion in 1870 or not, 
his office for two ye 
and Governor Bul 
two years longer, t 
Legislature only. It is leveled at our fri 

in the Legislature, the negroes in the Legi 
ture who have been turned out by 
associates and deprived 
cannot turn out Governor Bullock by 4 
amendment; he holds on two years 
can you turn out the executive 


Govern ir Bullock Wi 


ars longer. 





That be 
holding his office 


ng 
loe! ix 


iS is a blow levele 


of their right 


3 longer; 


officers ot 


their ret 


there be an ele 


i hold 


foi 


rd at the 
\ ah Vaat 
' 


the 


State; you can only turn out that Legislatur 


which the rebels hav 
and which we have had to 
That is what it 
blow aimed at 


turn 
is intended to do. 
our friends in 


This 


I do not blame my friends on the 
for delivering that blow; but I do ask, in 
name of Heaven, the men who support 
administration of General Grant, the 
support the Republican party, the men 

propose to £o into the next campaign and 


other 


e turned out once alrea 


men Vv 


back again. 
1 = ’ 

the Legislature 
itis a blow in their very face between the e) 








andl m, th Ul 
n gets a Le | re of 
y deliver a bl right 
’ er dt in my judgment, 
' 
vittingly or unwittingly, aids the Demo 
| ya great ad | MO! than | would 
. ’ 1 
y ! 0 rintol ran r there ich 
juld be mere atoms, without influence, 
{} in amb 
Mf in ! ier hy Tr . 
but ler how the de { ther 
ww, then I have ated to you frankly and 
how tl question appears to me | for 
y how qu ion appear ie. , for 
‘ edded and am still wedded to t 


couditior we imposed upon the State of Vir 

i, l'exas, and Missi ippl; but I found that 
other gentlemen, for whom I had the highest 
respect, whose Republicanism I did doubt, 
men til Inthe iy public bn partly, ana ym 
i the truest men this Il hold othe 
O] j i apparentiyv be | ol Ul I h ity 
to frovernor! Bu lo« 

Now, one word t Govert Bullock 
There has | » sent to this House and reite: 
ited on this flo ilying telegram, sent to a 
paper in Cincinnat ying that upon an in 
ve ution of the charge Aalst Govern 
Bullock they were found to be true Let n 

ner and | }) ak whereof I do know, and 
| only wish I were at liberty to divulge the 

irce of my information, for it is such 
awiuply satisfies me, and | pletigs you will 


. mber of the House when he 
hears it—that not one word against Governor 





Bullock's official or personal integrity has yet 

Leen proved, and oo. ittee of the Georgia 

lature have finished their investigation of 
ibject 

ut, on the contrary, the only man that has 

made charges against him is oe State 

of Georgi Augier ; and Angier 

l his acts are now See investigation. I will 

a word now as to what wall be the result 

ot that investigation, for I hold it of all things 

most cowardly and mean to take advantage 

tion on this floor to impute wrong to 

es where the inen cannot defend themselves. 

ike advantage of my position here to de 

fond when they cannot defend themselves ; 

to come h and be accuser and judg re al 

one and the same time is a wrong of which I 

‘r was, and [| trust I never shall be guilty, 

Now, what is the practical thing todo? As 

the cha an of the Committee on R construe: 

tion | could only come iorward and present the 


but, as I say, 


old Vire rinia and ‘Texas bill; 


many go i Re publicans were pledged against 

hat without it carried the Bingham amend- 

ment, and had voted for the Bingham amend- 

nent as against tha h yc yuld not go bs ack 

aud unite upon that bill: and with the strongest 
‘ 


prejudices and with 
ions we could not unite. 

The question then comes up, what is it my 
iuty to do? I reflect I am a party man; I 
good of my party to my heart; | 
ty of party action and of 
‘for thecommon gocd. There 
fore when it wa uggested that my friend and 

[ Mr. Dawe. ‘| would be willing to 
ra plain bill admitting Georgia without 
ny conditions, | a ve ry well, I am willin 

an individual to accede to that; I am will 
ing that that should be don If the good 
minen and the true men, some of whom I have 
now in my mind’s eye, if the good and true 
men of the Republican party who are divided 
nm the Bingham amendment could come to 
gether on a bill like that of my friend and col 
| t would yield my prejudices 


e{ Mr. Daw: 
nnd come togeth r th them on that. I am 





> necess 


willing to meet half way in compromise. | 
it to settle the difficulties and differences 
Republican party without any aid from 
our friends over the Way. 
For that purpose I have yielded my own 


Mr. biggs. 


preferences and my own feelings; and I have 
1 } ] * ot 

yielded very considerably. I speak of it, not 

in the way of complaint at all, but only to 


i 
show that | am willing to make some personal 
sacrifice on my part, at the same time that I 
icrifice of principle on the part 
of others in the Republican party. For when 
l agree to the acceptance of the amendment 
proposed by my friend and colleague, [Mr. 
Dawes,] Iam in the position of seeming not 
to have been able to hit upon the wisest and 
best thing for the party, and of yielding to 
palm of having hit upon that. thing 


ask not any 


him the 


Palmam qui soerall Jerat. He has, in my 
judgment, hit upon what is exactly the point 
it which we can all come together. I am glad 


and without any possible feel- 
ing of jealousy, or any other feeling but glad- 
ness, 1 am content, yielding my individual 
will yield theirs, that 

we settle this difficulty, this difference of opin- 
ion in our party, and come together, and vote 
» should do and must do, if we 

ourselves before the people. 
then, Mr. Speaker, with an 
reconcile and to 
so far as recon- 


he has de ne SO; 


prele al if others 


together, as we 


mean to sustain 
We come here, 
ittempt to all differences, 
ring all matters to an end, 

‘uction is concerned. 

On the contrary, if we require Georgia to go 
by adopting this amendment, 
judged of by the 
istruction 
pened, and we go to the country 

that we have settled nothing in 
this reconstruction business. Besides that, vre 
f the his ghest powers 
to the Government—his gher than any 
power that has ever yet been clai me d by the 
Congress of the United States; we will have 
usurped the power of construing the constitu- 
tion ofa i tate, after she has become 
in the Uni 


pun erection 
' oi ’ eee a 
then that election must be 


next Congress; then this whole recor 


irped one of 


overeign S 


one yn, by saying what she shall or 
shall not do, not fur the } rotection of the indi- 
vidual citizen, not for the protection of the 
interests of the United States, but settled by 
act of Cong ; when and how she shall hold 


r elections 

[f we can do that, then when any party may 
House they may con- 
strue the constitution of your State or of mine, 
may direct us when and how we shall hold our 
elections for State officers, in what manner we 
shall vy on our State government. And 
when that shall be done ail power will have 
passed away from the States. I heard fron 
the other side most eloquent denunciations of 
the bill for the enforcement of the on 
amendment upon the ground that enforcemet 
interfered with the State government and State e 
e! But the same gentlemen who made 
that argument are about to vote solidly in favor 
=! the pro position to construe the constitution 
{the sovereign State of Georgia. 

Mr. HALDEMAN. Will the 
yield to me tor a question? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Yes. 
Mr. HALDEMAN. I understood the gen- 
eman to say that there was no prominent man 
in the State of Georgia except the treasurer 
(Mr. Augier) who had brought accusations 
ag: ainst Governor Bulloel Kx. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Who had 
filed charges against Governor Bullock; plenty 
of accusations, but only one who had filed 
charge s before a committee. 

Mr. HALDEMAN, Thatisbringingit down 
to a very fine point. I desire to say that there 
is one Dr. Bar 1, appointed by President Grant 
Governor of Idaho, who is now publishing a 
paper in Atlanta, Georgia, and who has made 
distinet charges against Governor Bullock. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachu in his 
newspaper, you mean? 

Mr. HALDEMAN. No; in private and in 
public ; and he ere the office to which he 
‘the Presidentin order 


1 


get the majority in 





teclions, 


gentleman 


t 


1 
ui 


seits 


had been appointed by 


ONGRESSLONAL GLOBE. 


4lst Cone....2p Spe: 


to defend the people of Georgia a 


} 1 Sainst iy 


iOCcK, 
t, Of Massachusetts. 7 


Mr. BUTLEI 
[ answer, in the first place, that what priya: 
charges Dr. Bard, the appointee of Gear. 
Grant, who left his place and can 1e Away 
it very soon, has made to the gentlemay 
Pennsylvania, I do not ae The | 
charges in the newspapers I do cae 


Ge ner 


‘ 
i 
¢ 
i 





J pass them ‘‘as the idle wind.” They ar. 
of about the same weight as the charop 
made against almost every gentleman on + 

floor. 

Mr. WOOD. I ask my colleague on tho 
committee { Mr. Buti. ER, of Massachusetts. 
whether public charges of the gravest ¢! cha 
acter have not been made by high offici: i 
the State against Governor Bulloc k? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. To ¢} 

IT answer, no. Charges have been made and 
filed before the investigating committee of the 
Legislature of Geor: gia, and those charges hay: 
amounted to nothing 

Mr. HALDEMAN. Asmuchasthe chars, 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fary 
WorrTH | against the gentleman from Massuc 
setts. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. If they 
are as well aco as those, I am entirely 


content. Those charges have been dis; 
to the satisfaction of every honorable min 
Mr. Speaker, I have this misfortune, that w 
ever in fair argument I yield for a quest 
from any gentleman on the other side, I ¢ 
erally receive an insult. This is not a ver 
great encouragement to courtesy. But 
the gentleman the mercy of my silence. 
Mr.Speaker, I propose that we shall now come 
toavote on this question. The first question 
presents. itself is, shall we construe the const 
tution of Georgia by legislative enactment and 
order an election in tha it State. When t 
question i is settled, 
fifteenth amendment has cut away 
necessity for the imposing of conditio 
Georgia will vote for the amendment of 1 Ly 
league. Those who do not will vote { 
bill anaes by the committee. I believ 
practically both come to the same thing. 
‘all for the vote. 


those who believe that 





talar apa Feat: ws ’ 
Delaware Breakwater. 


REMARKS 





OF HON. b. TP. BIG! 
OF DELAWARE, 

In ree Hovse or Represeyrat 
July 11, 1870, 


On the bill(S. No. 888) toaid the Junction and B 
water Railroad Company, in the State of I 
vare, to construct, in co 
pier in Delaware bay, at or near Lewes, in 


inection Wit Salul 





county, State of Delaware 

Mr. BIGGS Mr. Speaker, I don 
pose to detain the House but a few mom 
i do not suppose if tl 1e merits Of ih bili 


fairly understood that it would receis 
opposition. The Committee on Approp: 
have, I believe, unanimously reported 
favor, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
given it his approbation. Sir, the amou 
money asked for is very small in compatris 
to the great advantages the commerce ot | 
country is to receive. Some thirty to i 
years ago, with half the wealth and + at 
of the nation at the present time, Congr 
conceived it of sufficient national importa 
to appropriate $60,000 for the 
vooden pier or mole, as it Was ca lled, ie 
Delaware, for the benefit of the coasis 
foreig t 


ere me 


n commerce of the country and th 
number of v hen repairing | 
but not withstanding it withst ood the ac 
and the ravages of the worms qu 
as long as any one expected, 


vessels even t 


the waves 


it has long 


























7 -ed that it would have been true economy, 
lo tha: » at that day, to have built it either of stone 
private ron. 

Gene: Rot since that time the national importance 
ay fran ~| necessity of it has greatly increased ; for 
ct the only harbor of refuge along the 
public ntie coast between § Sandy Hook and Hamp- 
eg “ey and being immediately on the | 
hey ara oan, and nearly equidistant from the cities 
thoens New Y vi Philadelphia, and Norfolk, Iam 
on the fe in saying it is more resorted to as such in 
ns or adverse winds on the Atlantic sea- 
On the ard than any other harbor upon it. Asan 
usetts. ] wid nce of this I will read a short extract 





APPE 
icp ConG....2D SESS. 


iod to the latter; and experience has fully 


a na letter written by a distinguished gen- 
n of Delaware, forme rlyame mber of 

7 se 0 

, He says: 





this 


a 


1st 
lo tl “Twas at Lewes only a few evenings since, when 
ide and e was scarcely a vesse I vis ible, e ither at sea or in 
a harbor; but during the night there were strong 
at ations of a gale from the eastward, and by the 
e8 have wext day there were a hundred mored within the 

rks. 

( 


ARN ietained there, particularly in the autumnal 
ssachu- and winter seasons, for wee ‘ag at a time, and 
fe amships often come in short of coal as well 
li they s other supplies, ant d without obtaining either 
n om the shore, for if the sea is rough even 
nall boats cannot safely venture across the 
n ws whieh skirt the harbor. The light house | 
twoen eeper at the breakwater states the number of 
lestion vessels that anchor and seek shelter there are 


_large fleets of merchant nie 299 are often 





wenty-five thousand annually. Hence 
importance of this harbor to our commerce 
Brant | coasting trade cannot be overestimated. 

















. fhe heavy storms which ravage our coast in 
mi nter cause vessels from foreign ports and 
— m every part of our sea-coast to seek shelter 
con : this harbor. A report made by Lieutenant 
nk and ‘ 
cae ene ‘arr to the Secretary of the Treasury in Octo 
Cn tha r. 1858, states that— 
Nat | : 3: ; ' 
“Two hundred and cighty vessels have been actu 
ee y counted in this harbor at one time, amounting 
iS upon value to, at a very low estimate, >O, 4 UY,0U0, Lhe 
ny lue of which, together with their cargoes, is not 
: than $200,000,000. It therefore be comes apparent 
. tso great an interest which here center: 
V i ly demands an increase in the capacit 
L now irbor. The eapacity of the harbor is 





lessened by the gradual shoaling of the w — 
winter passes but a number of vessels ar 
nore from their a be hors, and if not entirely 
te are only rescued at a heavy e: | 


ise to tue 


yen as 





Sir, it very frequently happens that 

Gs. are forced out of the harbor, and are at t 

mercy of the winds, and go drifting helplessly 

mong the ice. It often occurs during the 

winter that communication is entirely cut off 

from the land by the heavy surf and drift ice, 

making it unsafe to land on the beach. ‘The 

port which I have quoted f yn to 
that— 


from foes ¢ 


Say 
“To get off heavy and bulky articles, such as coal 
water,is a tedious and expensive operation, as they 
must be boated off, and owing toa barrunning alon 
| the shore only a few trips are possible on each high- 
en water, Vessels which may be off the Delaware capes 
meeting heavy head-winds or storms, are forced to 
run back to Norfolk, thus losing much valuable time 
and incurring he avy expense, Steamers partic ulariy 
care not put in here,on account of the dela; and 

ificulty in obtaining supplies.”’ 








yu In view, then, Mr. Speaker. of the great 
t national importance, I hope the House will 
pass this bill, which will be sufficient to con- 
struct an iron pier, and which will be an adjunct 
i to the breakwater. 

t The vessels interested are not those bound to 
ports on the Delaware bay, but to others, which 
mi nakes the appropriation a national benefit, and 
otlocal. ‘Ihe construction of this pier, then, 
vil facilitate communication between vessels 
at the breakwater and Lewes, and thence to 
Philadelphia, New York, and othercities, South 
48 well as North. Of so great importance 
did the Philadelphia Board of Trade consider 
: 4 pier at Lewes that on the 2d of April, 1864, 


NDIX TO THE CON( 


| the elective franchise; at 


tRE 


Naturalizai —Mr. Thurma 


} 
llow ll 


they addressed the fo 
Edwin M. Stanton 


ban j 
letter to 


, then Secretary of War 


PHILADELPHIA, April 2, 1864. 
Str: The memorial of the Philadelphia Board ot 
trade respectiully represents that if a suitat le pier 


‘wes, intheState of Dela- 

are, national vessels would thereby be enabled to 
hold telegraphic communication with Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, and other points. Inthe 
absence of such a pier the attempt to land upon the 
beach with a view to h communication is unsafe, 
and sometimes impracticable; that the breakwater 
during eas terly fur nishes the only safe and 


— be constructed at L 


1 


Suc 


storms 


easily accessible harbor from Newport to Hampton 
Roads that twenty five thousand vessels annually 
findshelter at the breakwater; and that vessels nee 

tng supplies, such a pro Visions, anchors, chains, Xc., 


will be able to obtain them at Lewes only by means 





ofasuitable pier. Your memorialiststherefore pray 
that a pier adequate to the needs above deecribed 
may be econsetructed at Lev 
\ Mt | ‘ M ORTON ; 
4.J, PERKINS, s ' 
Hon. Epw M ra 
Here, then, we have not only the recom- 


phia ep yf 


the 


l'rade, 
Committee o 


mendation of the Philadel; 
but a unanimous report 
Appropriations, and an indors« 
present Seere tary of Treasury, all 
ing the erection ofa pier at Lewes. 

The State of Delaware for 
has been greatly a 
made by 


Oi li 
bv t 


favo 
VOL 


? ne nt 
the 


the last any) years 


leder: 
passed this Houss 
and harbor 





‘*river bill,’’ making as many as 
eighteen ap ypropriations for one Stat True, 
the State of Delaware is small; but the Treas 
ury of the United States has been replenished 
greatly from the industry of her people. Since 
the operation of the income tax my little State 
has paid nearly or quite three million dollar 


into the public Treasury. But, sir, I pre 
the passage ¢ of this bill on the ground of locality 


ot 


but the broad and comprehensive ground w hich 
a 

embraces the siicabians and interests of the 

whole American people 


Vaturalization. 





) i,’ ae 7% ‘ 1? \ 
‘ HOH O] ALLEN G. THURMA ‘, 
( OLLI 
| J oi I] ( rHE UNITED \ 
yy ly ya L870 
‘he Senate having under consideration the bill (H. 
Rh. No. 2201) to amend the naturalization law d 
to punish crimes against the same, with the substi- 
tute of the Senate Judiciary Committee therefor— 
THURM AN said: 
Mr. PRESIDEN Since the first permanent 


of this country was be gun, silanes 
» American 


settlement 

1607, it been the 
people to encourage emigration from Mur 
Without as tion for nearly two cen 
turies and three quarters that has been the pol- 
icy er rete One of t 

Ge Ore rethe IL], ntai 


wi 


} 
has » policy of the 
ope. 


hgie exce} 
ih} } 


he charges against 
ined in the Declaration of 
Independence, int 

‘Ile has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States, for that purpose obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others 
to encourage their wigration hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands.” 

Among the earliest acts passed by the first 
Congress under the Constitution was a liberal 
naturalization law. Itis now proposed by the 
bill under consideration to reverse our ~ y; 
and instead of encouraging migration to dis- 
courage it. Tor if anything is more capable 
of demonstration than another, itis that this is 
a bill to discourage migration from Europe to 
the United States. In fact the objects, or at 
least the effect of this bill, may be summed up 
as follows: it isa bill, first, to discourage imm1- 
gration; second, to prevent naturalization ; 
third, to disfranchise naturalized citizens; 
fourth, to deter such citizens from exercising 
id fifth, to provide for 
a corrupt administration of the naturalization 


SSIONAL GLOBE. 


57$ 


I shall 


s@ assertions, 


= 
LAWS, t think be able to ake ¢ 


very one of the 


l have said that it has been the policy of t! 


9 


country to promote migration from Euro; 
ind so strong is that policy felt at this time 
that State after State now has commissioner 
femigration in Europe to promote:such migt 
tion Not only that, but we have bills betore 


or the same purpose ; 


one of the mn 


Ci ngress 
] } . 
Diil oronid g for an immense ente rprise, Wi 
’ rs : 
theavowed objectoft taking rtothesouthern State 
. ‘ 1 p 

immigrants from the southern part of Europe 

Again, following the obvious dictates of rea 

+ ] ‘ ] ’ ‘ } 
SOn, 1b as airway 3 be en the pou ( y of the? nite 
States to make the immigrant from Turon 
a citizen a on as it was thought it cou 
Cee ts 4) \ 
reasonably be done, lL say, LoiloWIng the oby 
ous dictates of reason; for every man will si 
upon the ‘Te ast reflection that it is the intere 
of the Republic thateve rys ich If ee an emi 
? 

grant, having g become permanently domiciled 
he shoul d be bound to this country by the 
ties of allegianee. Hence, as I have already 


said, among the first acts of C ongress that wert 


passed after the adoption of the Federal Cor 
litution was an act in relation to naturaliza 
tion, and an act of great liberality; one that 


in my judgment, was better than those tl 


iat s 
nee lex ] 





ceeded it, although it m: iy have some 
amendment. ‘The first act of naturalization w: 
passed on the 26th day of March, 1790; and 
4 
provided 
*That any alien, being a free white person, v 
hall have resided within the limits and under t 
jurisdiction of the United States for the term of t 
years, may be admitted to become a citizen thi 
on application to any common iam court of record 
iny one of the States wherein he shall have re i 
for the term of one year at least, and making yn 
io the i such court that he is a p 
of gor 1d taking the oath or affirmat 
prescribed by law, tosupport the Constitution of 
Unites tates, which oath ot rmation such « 
hall administer; and the cl of such court 
records uchapplication, andthe proceedings the 
and thereupon such person shall be consice 
citizen of the United Stats . nid the child l 
pers ons so naturalized dw within the [ 
Nel , being under the : c ol twent : ‘ 
thi t me of such naturalization, lla heeo i 
ered eiti ofthe U b is \ it ‘ 
en ot citiz of t! | ifea { nay be! 
beyond the 1, or out of the limits of the Un 
tates, shall be considered natural-born citiz 
/ ided, That the rightof citizenship shall: 
»ypersons whose fathers have never been re 
the United States: Provided, also, That 1 
heretolore pr scril ved by any State shall 
id as 2 citizen as aforesaid, ex ‘ept by an 


Legisla ere of th State in which such per 


roseribed, 





You will observe, sir, that by this, the f 
act on the ; subject, a residence of only t 
| years was required; that no preliminary de« 
laration of intention was require 1; that 

particular number of witnesses was req 
but that all that was necessary was that 
person should prove to the Satisfaction ot 
court that he had been two years a resid 
| of this country, and one of those years a r¢ 
dent of the State in — ic h he made the apy 
cation. You observe, further, sir, hed hie 


allowed to become ean in any courtol 


record inthe United States, whether State co 


irt 
or Federal court. That was the liberal po 
with which our fathers set out in the work o 
naturalization. 
The law stood in that way until 1795. | 


1795, as is well known to all who are famil 
with our history, there was considerable fe: 
ing in the country, growing out of what 
suppose 2d to be, and perhaps were, the m 


w 


| nations of emissaries of the French revoluti 


| ary Government to 


plunge the United Ss: 


into the war then raging between I rané 


| almost the whole of Europe. Acting und: 


spirit induced by the fear or the aa yn 
excited, in 1795 Congress revised the 1 
ization laws, an¢ ladopted substantially 
tem that has pre vailed ever since 

In the first p it ré i 
year In the second 


lace, quired at 


ive piace, i i 








yn thatbin tha 


APPE 


} 
naturalization should 
ious declaration of his inte 
naturanZ d, which previous 
been made at least three 
final certificate of naturaliza- 
ed to him: buti preserved the 
feature of the law of 1790 in this, 
{him to become naturalized in 
ot record in the United states, be it 
ror b ees 
law stood until 1802, when thestatute 
no 1 force wa ne lL need 
» provisions of the law of 1802 
i ents that have been made to it, 
il antially the same as the 
) Lf he particulars now neces 
to yieidered, Phey liberalized that 
exif t but the main features of 
i 1705 were preserved in the act of 
2, to wilt, there must be a declaration of 
! it ‘ i L elapse two years ailer 
before the party can be naturalized : and 
lave resided five years in the United 
| " ch naturalization; and so the 
} ince stood. I may say, therefore, in 
ral terms, that the law upon naturaliza 
ib i i { now exists has stood 
tute book for precisely seventy-five 
vom 1785 down to this time. 
Vox end of these seve nty five years, 
( d of cighty years from the enactment 
naturalization law, it is propose a 
I this wi e poucy and make a law 
i, | ivy here, andam able to prove, would 
ected be a lawto render natural'zation 
: ble, and to make it worthless if 
ily neved 
tus see what Ul bill is. I say, first, it 
il to discourage immigration. How can 
ntelligent people will come to 
{ th the intention of becoming 
tof those have done who have 
ynent yaret » be harassed inthe 
bill proposes, and when it is to 
impossible for them to become 
il? liow is it possible that you 
m to come here when you shail 
up this law which brands the whole 
is a people unworthy to be trusted, 
1 brands them a class ready to commit 
iry, Which brands them with the mark of 
onesty? When youshall have held up such 
this, containing more than eighty-five 


, ae this bill does, and thus 
ry man lands your 
you that people will 

to live under a Government 
uch alaw’? Sir, it isa 


who upon 


© Kye et 


law 


i intended, or if it is not intended its 

table effect must be, to deter the migration 
l s to our shores. 

w, sir, is it desirable to stop that migra- 

is there any reason why it should be 

ed? If so, why do you not make it a 


i oliense, if you have the power, for your 
Ramsey in the chair,| my 
States, to send their com- 
igration to Kurope to draw 
opulation of Murope to this country? ] 


nad oper 


oners ot em 


fe it ck sirable to stop r Let us see 
her itis desirable or not. 
he Senator who has just taken his seat [ Mr. 
iNstON] has shown with great foree what 
1 be the condition of this country had 


Hie has 
year 1870, if there had been 
ion we would not have more popu- 


no foreign migration to it. 


than we had in 1825. He has show: 
our greatness has depended upon the 
alion to our snores, 

, mee Il agree with him that the 


t that has be en conferred on the 


‘ ia 
ntry by this migration is the persons of 
1th rranis, in the muse le it id bone and 
w and intellect they bei rn hile 
y und interne they voring here, whe 


NDIX TO THE 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Naturalization—Mr. Thurman. 


that transcends atly excels all other advant: ives 
that the country has derived from their migra- 
tion, let me tell you, in the mere matter of 
dollars and cents, in the mere matter of the 
bringing of wealth into this country, no incon- 
siderable portion of your wealth has been the 
result of this migration. Upon that subject | 
beg to read a passage from a paper prepare dd 
by Mr. Friederich Kapp, and read before the 
American Social Science Association at New 
York, in which I find a very good summary on 
his sul eed needing 


this s jee 


“In 1856 the commissioners of emigr 


emig 
York examined every immigrant 


‘ silt ce 
ition in New 
as to the amount 









of his means, and the average cash of each of the 
142,342 new-comers of that year amounted to $68 08, 
fhe commissioners afterward discontinued this ex- 
amination, for the reasun that in spite of all their 
endeavors they could not obtain correct answers on 
the part of the imiuigrants, who were suspicious of 
icir motive 

** The main object,’ says Sunerintendent Kennedy, 
in his report of January 14, 1858, ‘for inquiring ot 


passengers the amount of cas 
was secured when it was s! 
an averagethey w 
otsuch mcans 


i) means the y posse »ssed 
own to the public that en 
rein possession ofa larger amount 
than is held by the localized residents 
ofany known community; and that although a part 
of the immigration is among that persons 
who seek refuge on our shores, subsistence by 
labor, with little or 


class of 


and 


no cash means, yet a large por- 
tion bring with them of that kind of property a suf- 
ficient quantity to sustain themselves, and to aid in 
the enrichment of thegountry. It wasjustly appre- 
hended thata continuance of the investigation might 
lead to mischievous results from the manifest inae 
curacy of the results. lor while the table of 1856 


presents the averageanmy 
per heed, subsequent 
showed that 
been constantly and sueet 


$63 08 
lilormuation 
Q amounts had 
ssfully practiced, and that 
had full admission been made of the fonds t in pos- 
session the average would have been at least double 
the amount reported.’ 

‘I was myself 
ability of the st 
their means. B 
1856, the passengers of a German 
at Castle Garden, | observed 
three adultsons, who, in 


mnotofeash means at 
but reliable 


the concealment of larg 


at that time a witne 
itements of imm 


‘ing present when, 


of the unreli- 
ants concerning 
in thesummer ot 
hip were examined 
an old farmer and his 
answer inquiry of the 








to the 









sanventnbeaaat. Gian: Ll their pocket-books, counted 
the contents of each, and hesit itingly dec ed it to 
he about twenty-five dollars. 1 interpo and ex 


plained to these people, who evidently apprehended 
that they would be taxed on account of their money, 
he reason of the interrogatories, whereupon the 
farmer showed me a bill of exchange of $2 
New York banker, and remarked that each of his 
sons had about the sameamount with him. These 
men had been entered as having about hundred 
dollars together, while in fact they ought to have 
been credited with about eleven thousand dol 
**German immigrants alone.’ saysa rey 


id 

O1U 

iW On a 
‘ 


one 






a 
commissioners of emigration, December 15, 1854, on 
the subjects in dispute between the commissioners 
of emigration and the almshouse depart nt of the 
city of New York, ‘have tor the past three years, as 





estimated by the best German authorities, brough 
into the country annually an averageof : bor it eleven 
million dollars. A larger amount of money in 
proportion to numbers is estimated to have been 
brought from Holland and other countries. The 
amount of money thus introduced into the country 
is incalculable.’ 
a 


These estimates are corroborated by statement 
which I happened t » find among some German sta- 
tistical tables. It apps ars from (he statistic al records 


ot the Grand Due hy of Baden that from 1840 to 1849 
! 











the ready cash which each emigrant earried with 
him amounte d to 245 florins, or ninety-eight dollars 
gold, Again, of the Bavarian emigrants bety a 
1845 and 1851, each was posscsst 1 of 233 al or 
$93 20 gold: between 1851 and 1857, e ach of 2 orins, 
or $94 40 gold; while the Brunswickers who emi- 


grated in 1853 had 156 thalers, or about ninety-six 
dollars gold each. ‘The Wiirtemburgers in 1855 car- 
ried only seventy-six dollars gold each with them, 
which sum in 1856 increased to $134 gold, in 1857 to 
$145 gold, and in 1858 even to $318 gold perhead. Other 
official data concerning this I have not been able to 
obtain, but the instances just cited throw sufficient 
light on the subject. 

“The money, lowe ver, is not the only 
which immigrants bring with them. In addition to 
it they have a certain amount of wearing apparel, 
tools, watches, books, and jewelry. Assuming that 
theircash amounts to only $100a head, 1 do not think 
I exaggerate in estimating their other property at 
fifty dollars, thus making $150, the total of the per- 
sonal property of each immigrant. The 
at New York for the year 1869 will be about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand immigra nts, and the amount 
added to the national wealth, through this port alone, 
in one year, will consequently not fall short of 
$37,500,000, Large as thissum appears, it is insig- 


property 


nificant in comparison with the hundreds of millious 
which have been and will be produced yearly 
labor of immigrants.”’ 


by the 


GLOBE. 





[July 2, 


41st Cone.....2n § 


LSS 


Mr. President, is it possible not to foel 


2 “yay : : it 
force of the facts which are here stated? 
not the fact that the i: 


nmigrants who con 


this country bring per capita more we 
than the resident people in this cou try an 
per capita a striking fact, a wonderf; 1} fact > 
And yet it is just as true as that there js ime 


gration atall. And why so? 
A few years ago we used to hear that tht. 
country was overrun by the paupers of Eur “ 
There never was a greater mist 
not a country from which 
United States takes place that sends its , 
pers here. You see what is the wealth of ; 
Germans. It is the same way in regard to th 
Irish, and for the plainest reason in the wo; 


ake. There 


€ Migr ration to 


lhe 


the men who are utter paupers in Europe ey 
have not the m 


not come here. ‘They neane 
come here. Itis not th epi pers of Europe w 
immigrate, It is the men of moderate me; 
vho come here. ‘Their means may be g: 
itis true, but still the y remove 
the category of paupers. No, sir 
paupers at all. {itis only necessary to look « 
the discharge of any immigrant ship that lands 
at New York to see that the word ‘ pauper’ 
has no application at all tothe in male mits. It 
is only necessary to see them on any railros 
in this coun try to see that they are far, very fy 
indeed, from pauperism. : 
This being immigrants being per 
sons who have the means to come here, per 
sons who are actuated by a desire to betier 
their condition, it would naturally be the case 
that t} hould have more we: 
than the population of 
for they are a 


' ‘ 
ne ri 


them far { 


; they aren 


so. these 





ey §£ 


lth per ¢ til 
any country in the world 
seleet class in point of fact, 
not but the substan 
tial, well-to-do labor ins g peopl e of the counts 
from which they come. It is 
derful that in point of 
on an average tha 


enest, the poorest, 
not at allw 
wealth they own mor 
n the resident population ¢ 
any country i q the world. Such is the tr 
Why, sir, just look at the striking fact that in 
one ind year the immigrants la nding i in Ni 
York alone brought to this country $37,500,000 
worth of property—in one single year, 

Bat now it is propose od to set upa ‘bari 


against all this. I repeat, this bill is a barrier 
to the naturalization of the men who come 
here; these people of substance: these peo 

| of education; tor of those from the continent 


totalarrivals || 


of Surope, « 

adult out of a hund: read 
write. Of the immigrants from the continen 
of Europe, | repeat, 1 have 
adult in a t 


it least, I defy you to point to ou 
‘ed who cannot and 
never en one 
idred who could not reid and 
Does not everybody know that the most 
perfect and universal system of education in 
Christendom was inaugurated in Prussia, and 
there this day? And it is 
throughout the greatest part of Germany 
These are not ignorant people; these are no! 
paupers who come here. ‘They are peop ol 
education; they are people of substance ; ani 
they are nota people to humbly take the brand 
which this bill fixes upon theta of being re 
to commit perjury and fraud in order to 
come citizens of the United States. They a1 a 
under no necessity to leave their own country 
for such a purpose as that; and neither b 
education, by habit, nor by morals are they 
persons thus to be branded as capable of doing 
any such thing. 

But it may be said tha! 
men amongthem. Yes; and there are some bad 
native-born citizens, too. But because there 
may be some bad men among them, because 
sometimes there may have been frauds com 


write, 


x } 


exists tne sam 


aUy 
1, 
F 


there are some bad 


mitted in naturalization, are you hee al 

make a law that reaches every one, that bri inds 
the whole of them as perjurers. With just as 
mueh propriety night you brand them all as 
burglars, as pickpockets, as assassins, becaus 
now and then there comes a pickpocket, 4 


Commi 
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7 4isT CoNnG....2D SESS. Naturalization Mr. Th urman., SENATI 
“oer the -slar, or an assassin from Europe, as to || round numbers was, as I am told, one hundred |, last election, there is another strikine 
ert vd them as perjurers, as you do by this bill || and four thousand. How many Republican || which I commend tothe attention of my ii 
ouei'te -and them in mass, brand them in gross. votes were there among these one hundred || from Missouri, n umely, that the De moet 
Wealth ‘Now, sir, What is the reason that is given for | and four thousand? Only twenty-two thou- party had a large majority outside of the ¢ 
ry own . hill? Not one reason have I he: ard except || san d, lamtold. ‘Lhatis the reason you do not || of New York, in the State of New \ 
Ut fag xtreme ly declam: story spe ech of my friend carry the city of New York; you have not votes much for that pretext. 
Simm} m Missouri [ Mr. Drake | the other day enough. It is not the fraudulent voting at all; Now, Mr. Pre sider nt, I proy »to tal 
| it the frauds in New York city; and | because if that was — case the number of |! bill up somewhat in ie tail, Although Lk 
dab this hough he made that speech he had the good | votes are | 1 prop ‘tion to population would ||} how tedious a wearisome it is to consid 
4uro nse to see that the bill which is now before || be greater than in P| hiladelphia; but the truth |) bill in detail, yet I must do iti 
her .—-| mean the substitute of the a is it is less, considerable less. what a complete revolution it makes in or ’ 
ing the Committee of this body—was so enormous Mr. DRAKE. But what was the Republican || uralization laws; and when I say the bill. | 
eS Pau atit ought not to be passed, and he p ropose d vote there in 1864? mean the substitute reported fr | 
1 ot t titute far elite. lam willing to iain. Mr. THURMAN. I do not know. iary Committee Whatisth first section | 
Gtot n the bill which is now under considera Mr. DRAKE. The Senator will find that firat section is noti veable forthis: that instead y 
Sword n, although in my judgment liable to insu- | it was very largely above the vote which he has || of allowing, as the law has allowed ever sine 
pe ¢ ble obj .clions. But what was the whole just given. 1790, an alien to become naturalized inaS 
rity ap burden of his speech? Frauds in the city of Mr. THURMAN. That only proves how |! court, it takes away from every State co 
news Now York. ‘here is nothing in the world | your party is falling to pieces. The people are || from the highest to the lowest, all power: 
neat ier to disprove than that accusation. leaving you. They will not vote for you any || jurisdiction over this subject, and cK 
7 | do not pretend to say that there may not more. upon whom? Confersit upon the circuit ¢ 
mr SrOm be frauds in naturalization in New York and Mr. DRAKE. The difficulty about that, if || andthe district courts of the United States 
Aa elsewhere. I am not prepared to say that || the Senator please, is this: while there is a || the registers in bankruptey. The first thing th 
ee \ et not be election frauds there, as || decrease of the Republican vote since 1864 || strikes one in respect to that is, that it is % 
ve ee there are elsewhere; but that the city of New || there, he will find there is nota corresponding || declaration by Cougress that the State cour 
ope York is the Sodom and Gomorrah which is || increase in the Democratic vote. are unworthy of trust. Not content within 
eI a represented, this utter sink of iniquity, this Mr. THURMAN. There has been a very || ing the aliens, here isa direct in thro 





inst which the people must take up | large increase since 1864 in the Democratic || into the face of the State courts from the h 
according to the Senator from Missouri, | vote; and as New York, I repeat, does not || est court to the lowest 























oe [utterly deny. What is the idea of the Sen- | castas many votes, in proportion to population, If there are inferior State courts in vy 
“8D rfrom Missouri? It is on t 7 — as any other city in the Union, and as you are || frauds are committed the natural remed 
ree ty are beaten in the etty New Yor by || falling off all the while and we are is easing || be to takeaway theirjurisdiction ; butt 
| peas wid. Let me tell the Senator, it is because | all the while, I think light has broken in on || the supreme court of New York, the co 
ae ey have not enough votes that they are he minds of the peop! e of New York, andthe || appeais of New York, the district court 
eapua iten, Let me tell the Senator that accord- |) sun of Democracy is rising there once more. || Ohio, the courts of common pleas of O 
te to population, and I defy him to the cal- Mr. DRAKE. | Yes, sir, the light is coming || cirenit courts of Virginia and Keatucky, and 
ar a atioi—we have the statistics in all the | in from the South upon New York, the like courts in other States can et 
— ttl \imanacs, the —_ Almanac, the Tribune Mr. THU R MA AN. I beg the Senator not to with the subjec tof natura it 1, 1st 
— | Almanac. the Herald Almanae—the city of interrupt me any more. i did not intend to || the judges wl ho sit mn tho © courts are ce 
aia \ ve casts few er votes in } roportion t make a party speech on this subject. IL do menand unworthy to hold the ats they o 
a i 1 nany city in the Union. not intend to make a party speech. I am only || It is a direct ins alt to every one of those 
oer Mir Will the honorable Senator || showing that the P rete nse for this bill has no || Congress is asked to declare that a lit 
ra yme to give him a word of explanation of | existence; that New York is not justly subject || ter in- bankruptey; a little ministeri | 
ie. This? ; to any such charges as are made against her. || appointe d a the be agree judge ; some obs 
=n) AN. With great pleasure. W hy, si r, there may have been fraudulent natu- || lawyer,and generally he is a very obscur 
Ay . ‘the reason of itis that there || ralization papers there; and I dare say there | outside of the bleeds ,some lawyer who ¢ 
‘og ret ands and tens of thousands of citizens || have been. I recollect oe well that in an || notget practice enough to make his prot 
Se States, honest voters, who are || examination a few years ago that fact was fas- profitable, and therefore has to seek oflic 
- ; polls in the city of New York || tened very comple tely on certain Republican || declare that this little ministerial mai 
; : possession of those polls by the rowdies || managers; and for aught | know 1st may be |! appointed by a district judge is more w 
te » control that city. fontenad upon Democratic mane gers, too. The more worthy to be tru L than 
ne Mr. THURMAN. ‘That is a prettyidea to || one party has been as guilty as the other in tute court that is to be found in 
wher assert here, that the city of New York cannot || that, perhaps. Any proper measure that will || Was there ever vt 
= ra de ectitself; thatt the city of New York, which || fairly and properly prevent such frauds will Sd eat 
Pays istained its n unicipal government in shoot- || receive my hearty support, but not a measure But, sir, I have said that this a bill to 
di aia ing down American citizens to protect a play which, under the pretext of correcting frauds || deter naturalization, iH yw does it deter 
a ~* cannot protect its polls! in the city ot New Yor! k, attac ks every natural- * us look at this very first section. 1 
ease, Mr, DRAKE. That was twenty-five years || ized citizen throughout the length and breadth is not an organized county in the United S 
ae azo of the U nited States, and insults 3 and outrages hat does not contain a court of record bet 
Bion Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir; and twenty- || every man whom you have invited to your || which an alien may be naturalized; but now 
a . ¢ years ago there was just as much cry about || shores. Shoe Sao =e = bill P roposes to limit the power of nat 
sie ie uids in New York city as there is now. Again, sir, New York has a population of |) ization to the circ uit and district courts of th 
ir, DRAKE. Not by a good deal. about twelve hundred thousand. That pee United States cal to these registers in ban 
res Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir. A city that || lation ought to give hera voting population o ruptcy. We kaow that the circuit or distri¢ 
, es ‘ ang its mayor in shooting down, by the || two hundred thousar id. What is the highest court is nol held in more than two places ina 
aaa muitary, American citizens in the street to pro- || vote that a lepublican ever received in the || State, and in some of them in only one p 
ei tect an $5 nglish play actor is, forsooth, so de- || city of New York? I believe the highest vote || with the exception of two or three States wh 
~ are b ased that it will not protect its own elective | was that for Mr. Greeley when heran forcomp- || there are three districts, and the court is held 
aS ‘6 ‘ranchise! The idea is preposterous. troller, or some State office. I may be mis in three places. But in most of the Sta 
ie "a B jut again, sir, for about ten years the Radi- || taken in that. The Senator from New York |} district court of th e United States is held 
a thaw eal party has had the police of the city of New || knows better than I do. I should be glad to |! onlytwoplaces. Take my own State. Ther: 
aon lork under its complete coptrol—not ap- || be corrected if | am wrong. district court held in the e: xtreme northern p 
ee pointed, not elected by the people of the city Mr. CONKLING. It was not the highest. || of the State, at the city of Cleveland; an 
ne bad at all, but appointed directly or indirectly by Mr. THURMAN. What was the highest? in the extre me southw stern part of the St: 
bad the Governor of the State, and he, for the most Mr. CONKLING. [I cannot tel! you now. in the city of Cincinnati. If these P ersons a 
Sain part of the time, a Radical. How is it that Mr. THURMAN. It was the highest in || to go before the circuit and district cour 
cae that police have allowed the people to be de- || recent times, I think. Mr. Greeley’s vote was || the United States, they may a to tray 
ceils terred from the polls? Sir, it is not true. in round numbers, if my recollection is correct, three hundred miles to get to the place w 
fore to I say again this pretense of fraudulent voting || thirty-nine thous und ; General Grant S vote, they must mi ke their application. That is t 
eanilé in New York will not do; for here is the fact || thirty-seven thousand. Here in a population || effect of it, so far as the courts are concert 
ae Staring you in the face, that in proportion to || that ought to give, that co ild give nearly two || Besides, we know that these courts have no 
a ol her f population she ca ists fewer votes than any || hundred thousand legal votes, you have not || time to attend to this matter of natura 
| tabs city in the Union. , reached forty thousand ; and yet it is said that || if it were devolved upon them. Wh 
ea R at “A this is not all. How many votes do the Radical party is overthrown in the city of | hen you hare the regi tes i, ee 
vepublican party get in the city of New York? Yew York because of frauds! No, sir; it is || How many of them are there? 


Att he last election the whole vote in th: it CILY in from want of votes. And in respect to the vides for one in every congressional dist ( 
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Chat makes two hundred 
i { rr te ot bankrup », il you 
( { 1 aistrict y 
‘ ()} » Vv > nil tec Con 
‘ 1, of « i! mine en 
i ) { Oa 1h 
( \ And now you propo 
( ei a intot tVeCl ft 
i breadth of aco nal 
tl regist in ban! 
to ae Lr intention, Pale 
nal districts in the north 
| Ol the state ot Ohi », a2 aistrict 
Len ¢ inties, a district in which a 
rit 3 compelled before | couid hind 
erin bankruptey to travel one hu 


¢ him to 
‘county seat in his county, as she may 


ad belore such a court as our court 

i pi is in Ohio declare his intention 

e naturalized—instead of that you 

to travel perhaps the — and 

i ol 1 entire congre 7 dis to 


» one of these register: : beabeoe y. 





ll not do. Nor will it as as modified 
the suggestion of the Senator from In 
nd | | his attention to what [ am 
y in regard to his amendment. 

' tion of the Senator from Indiana 
the register bankruptcy shall be 

to travel around through the con 
! ind to hold’ a ting in 

y ast ol 1 year lor tn pt 
nat | ti i it not i ) 

ts it ely in the pows 

ry ethe ! ill be natu | 
] i uihcient tru or 
if] nt time. He can fix 
pleas in the year, lle ean 
( » year, six months or more 
tion, and never go into that 


n until atter the election 
may fix it nine 
nths even before the e 


months or 
lection, and 
ing onee to the county, complying 
with the law in that respect, he may 
of people from naturalization 
d to be 


naturalized before 


Now, we come 


», will not do. 


next. As the law now stands, we have 
the allen must make a declaration of 
ion to become a citizen two years 
he makes his final application. I never 
been able to see, myself, the wisdom of 
rovision. I never have been able to 
rstand why there should be that provision 
law requiring a previous declaration of 
n. ‘lomym ind it serve sno good pr 
what ver, and ought to be al ighe l, 
is no necessity for it whatsoever. In 
leads to mistakes. t opens the door to 
It opens the door to frauds in this way: 


very often people have voted, a n d inno 
y voted upon their certificate of declara- 
of intention, when in point of fact they 
not entitled to vote, out ought to have 
nti! they got their final certificate. Bat 
bill n" it only preserves the unneces- 
id impolitie provision requiring a dec- 
1 of intention, but it introduces new, 
is, insulting, and never before heard 
juirements, as follows: 


Z 


And be it further enacted, That any alien 
ling to apply for naturalization shall, at least 
re such application, file or cause to 

i with the clerk of the said respective courts, 
suid commissioner to whom such appli- 
‘made, a notice thatheintends to apply, 


notice shall be a by the oath of such 
und ill state the time at which such appli- 

timade "ena name of the town or place 
i State or errit ry, or within the District 


which ch applic ation is intended 

lso where the applicant has resided for 

j \ ist ich application, his residence 
time, with tl treet and nt imber, (in case he 


. place having streets named: and houses 
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Naturaliz ation oe 


Th uriman. 


red,) and name of the keeper of 
he lives, the name, age, o« 
tionality of theapplicant, t 


he house in 
supat ion, and na- 


gether wit h adescription 


{the person ot the applicant, including ue, height, 
mple xion, color of hair, colorofe a s, and any other 
tinguishing fact; and the said notice shall also 
ontain the name and coe ct of the commissioner, 
th title of the court or the clerk with whom he filed 
or made his declaration of intention, with the date 


of the d ; or if he claimsto have arrived in 
the age of cighteen, thon thedaie 
; or if he claims to have served in the 
Navy, and to have been honorably dis- 
charged, then the name in full of the regiment and 
company or vessel in which he last served and from 
which he was discharged; and the commissioner or 
clerk of the court shall note upon such notice when 
received the date of its reception, and shall keep the 
ame on file subject to public inspection, and sh: ill 
five copies es of, 0 r allow copies to be taken when- 
ever required; and 6 application for naturalization 
hall be heard or granted unless notice shall have 
been filed with the commissioner or clerk as afore- 
lid, nor in any o ther teym or month than such as is 
specified in such notice; excep it thatany application 
having been duly made after filing notice as afore- 
iid may be twi publicly continued by the court 
or commissioner, for reasonable cause, to a day cer- 
tain, publicly announced, and indorsed by the com- 
missioner or clerk on the notice. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
courts or commissioner in adjudicating whether the 
iid alien shall be admitted to citizenship, shall 
require the oath of the applicant that he has resided 
four years and six months in the United States, and 
within the State or Territory where such: applic ation 
is made, at least one year next prior tl 1ereto, and 











hall also ar thereto the testimony of at least 
one other witness who knows the said facts and who 
is a citizen; and no proof of declaration of intention 


having been made shall be received except the ree 
ord, or a certifi copy Of the record of such declar 


ation: and any person shall be at liberty t produc 
evider r show cause adversely to the nid appli- 
ition. Andif any pe n shall file with the com- 





missioner or clerk an aflidavit that he believes that 
uch intended application is fraudulent, and that he 
intends to contest the same, such affidavit shall be 
attached to the notice of application to which it 
relates; and the commissioner or clerk ofcourt shall 





make a list of sueh contested cases, and a day or 

ys shall be fixed for the hearing thereof, vivinn at 
least two days’ publie notice in court of such hear 
ings; and no cases so contesied and placed upon the 


list as aforesaid shall be heard by the court or com- 
missioner, except upon the daysso fixed, except that 
upon such days the hearing of any or all eases may 
be pablicly postponed to aday or days certain for 
reasonable cause. ‘The hearings of nil cases, con- 

tested or uncontested, shall be public and in open 
court, by and betore the judges and commissioners 
thereof. Each case shall be beard and decided sep- 
arately by the court or commissioner; no aflidavits 
sha!l be admitted; and any attorney-at-law shall be 
permitted to cross-examine any applicant or his wit- 
nesses, and to offer counter-ev idence, conformably 

to the rules of law. The notice of application pro- 
vided for in section two shall be aredesel to the 
court or commissioner in each case, and the court or 
comminsioner shall requiresatisfactory evidence that 
the applicant isthe same person named in thenatice, 
and the same who made the declaration of intention 
stated in the s = notice. The names of the wit- 
he sses in each case shall be indorsed by the clerk,or 

ypmmissioner meals the notice, which shall be pre- 

st orved by the clerk or commissioner, and copies fur- 
nished whenever required ; and the certificate of 
naturalization in each ease shall set forth the date 
un d p i: ice of the declaration of intention, the names 
oft ersons who testified that such applic ant had 
resid ed i in the United States for four years and six 


month , and in the said State or Territory for one 
Lior 











sar re ‘aid, the personal description of the 
hate plicant in full, as set forth in his notice of appli- 
cation, and the fact tha t the said pent has sat- 


isfied the court or commissioner that the facts set 
forth in the said notice of applicati a are true, and 
has complied with all : 1e requirements of the laws 
as to naturalization. And a record shall be kept by 
said courts of all proce e adi gs had before them relat- 
ing to cases of naturalization; and the commissioners 
shall, respectively, make arecord of all such pro- 
c eeding had be fore them, audreturn the same within 
ten daysafter their final determination, duly authen- 
ticated, to the district court of their respective dis- 
tricts, then to become and remain a part of the 
records of such court. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen required by law 
hall be made and filed one year and six months 
before the making of the application of any alien to 
be naturalized; but the adjudication admitting any 
alien to the rights of ci izenship shall be made and 
entered on record, and the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion founded thereon shall have been issued for six 
months befure such adjudication or certificate shall 
be etes tive . 









Here a man is to give notice of his intention 
under oath to apply ‘for his certiticate of natu- 
ralization and when he wiil apply, and that is 
to be thirty days before he makes the applic 
tion. And now, sir, it is provided that that 


AL GLOBE. 


| the book. 


41st Cona....2p Spec 


e+ meh 


applicé ation must be made at the time; 








spec 
in that notice ; with what reason ? No o 
reason whatsoever ; none can exist, f. th 
is the man’s app! ication on file, and hog 


reason can be given why, having given no 
of that application, he may not be hea 
any reasonable time afterward. You seo 4] 
how this thing is hamiered aroun 
But now let me eall 
President, 


your attention 


to another thing in section th 





another innovation upon the law and 
insult to every foreign-born person in the, 
try. The application comes to be heard. \\ 
is the applicant to do? he bill says, fi; 
That the said courts or coumissioner, in 
eating whether tho said alien shall be admitted 
= ns ship ,» shall require the oath of the Upp 
hat he bas resided tour years and six months j 
{ nited States, and within the State or Ter 
where such application is made at least 
next prior thereto— 
7 } = oe 
And then, mark 1 
and shall also require thereto the testimony 
least one other witness who knows th tid 
and who is a citizen. 
] te 7} so ¢ ois 
Mark that! ‘*And who isa citizen 








to prove his residence here for five year 
by his own oath alone, but by some pe: 
who is a citizen; he cannot prove it by; 
alien. Under the law as it now stands a ma 
may prove his residence by any compet 
Witness, except in a very few excented ca 
Mr. DR AKE  ILthink not. 
Mr. THURMAN. I think he « 
Senator is mistaken. 
Mr. DRAKE. Mr. President 
Mr. THURMAN. If 
me he will find that I 
DRAKE. I think the Senat yr 
taken. 


Mr. THURMAN 


J will not i ) t ) 
into it; but [ say that is the law, as [ u 

stand it. However, if it is questioned, | 
the law before me and we can see in ai 
ment whois right. I find nothing at all int 
general law of 1802 that requires the fact t 
the man has resided five years in the cou 
to be proved by acitizen. If there is su 
thing I have entirely overlooked it. 

Mr. DRAKE. Can the honorable Sena 
spare that statute for a moment? 

Mr. THURMAN. I will send the Se 


What, then, is the provision | 


| this bill but to declare that every man who 


not a citizen of the United States is unwort! 
of belief, and therefore his testimony cann 
be taken? Did you ever see such a sweepi 
ranchisement as that? A man 

a witness on the trial of a person for his lif 
the very man upon whose test 
his life, the very man upon whos 
testimony the highest property rights int 
country may be determined, that person | 
this bill is not to be a competent witnes 
prove that an individual has r resided five ys 
in the United States, and he the very 
perhaps the only person, who would be lik 
to know it. 

VW hy, sir, what is the reason of this pro} 
tion? It is simply to en vent people from b 
naturalized. A man comes to this coun'r 
With him come some other persons. ib 
come together in large numbers. ‘The per: 
who come with him know when he lands 
they know how long he has been here; 
know where he has resided. But how 1s 
possible for him, in the State of Wisconsin, 
the State of Nevada, in the State of Calif 





3° 
ais 


imony 3 C1 


may lose 


| or even in the State of Ohio—how isit posal 


for him to produce there a citizen of the Uni 
States who can prove when he landed in A¢ 
York? He cannot, nine times or it of ten, 4 
it. Itis simply to prevent peo} le from b 
naturalized that this provision is introduce 
that the witness must be a citizen. 


' 


Again I say it is an insult to every man! 
the country 


who is not a citizen. 


who Can bo 


‘There was4 








th 
‘ul 


re 














unwort! 
ny cann 


sweeping 


1 
ho can | 


r his | 
a Cl 
Ot why 
its int 
er n 
itnes 
live yt 

rT nH 
y i 
be lik 


-oOnsIn, | 


alifort 
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. when thedistinguished Senator from Mis- 
| who sits nearest to me [ Mr. Scuurz] was 
. citizen of the Unit ae ; and accord- 
sthis bill, if it had been in foree then, 
Rie } | 1 aa . ’ 
t Senator would have been an incompetent 
‘ove thatanv man! ad resid d 
ss to prove taatany mal reside five 
inthe United States! 


ere is another feature in this bill whiel 





ame purpose, to prevent nature 
make it impossible, that strikes me as 
nost-cunningly devised and at the same 
“any for that purpose 
ised. What isit? 

ha he application for a final cer- 
of naturalization no affidavit sha! 
‘ted. Mark that,Senators. There is no 
: in our statutes for taking a deposition 
such case. We have no law that pro 

- the taking of depositions in any such 

- and the consequence is, if you do not 
it ae to prove the fact, as we do in 
justice every day on a mere motion, 

rh we in one half the cases render it 
npossible for a man to get his naturalization 
rs. e us see how that matter is. 
mes a ship to New York, having on board 
indred immigrants. They landat Castle 
Garden. Some of them are destined for Ohio, 
Indiana, some for Illinois, some for 
higan; many of them for Wisconsin, many 
them for Minnesota, many of them f yr Lowa 














u" 
y 





nd some for § still furtherwest. ‘Tl hey are soon 
ttered here and there and owe where. At 
be end of five years one ot 1ese persons in 


State of lowa appies to a court for nat- 
iraligation under this bill. It may be an utter 
mpossibility for him to bring before that court 
individual witness to prove how long he has 
been in the United States. He may not be 
able to procure the attendance of a witness 

, court, forthere may be no such witness any- 
where in his neighborhood or within convenient 
each. 

Now, sir, you propose that that man shall 
not get his naturalization. He is confined to 
that State by the very bill itself; he cannot 
make his ap plica tion elsewhere. He is con- 
ined to that State in getting his certificate of 
naturalization. There may be nobody at all 
in that State who knows when he landed in 
New York; very likely nobody whe can prove 
when he landed there, and therefore how long 
he has been a resident of the United States. 
You cut him off from naturalization unless he 
can «ot a witness to come in person perhaps 
two. \uree, four, or five hundred miles to prove 

J say that under such a law as this 
woald be almost impossible for one half the 
people who come to this country to be natural- 
ized at all, unless at such an enormous ex- 
pense that very few would be willing to incur it. 

Mr. DRAKE. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me now to settle the question of fact we 
were talking about a moment ago? 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DRAKE. 


jtoting from the naturalization law of 1802, 


+h ‘ + 
tia. 1aCt. 
it 
i" 


which does not require the proof of residence | 


of an alien applying for naturalization to be 
made by citizens of the United States ; but the 
act of the 22d of March, 1816, provides: 

{nd the residence of the applicant, within the 
limitsand under thejurisdiction of the United States, 
lor atleast five ye ars immediately preceding the time 
of such application, shall be proved by the oath or 
aflirmation of citizens of the United States; which 

uzens shall be named in the record as witnesses.” 


r. THURMAN, That maybe; sol willnot 
c ese d about it; butif itis so, it is allwrong. 
2 DRAKE. Yes, sir 
THURMAN. I think that act has not 

ta mi nol sation the Senator supposes. 
Mr. MORTON. I think that has been rec- 
ration of the law all 





ognized in the administ 
the time. 
Mr. THURMAN 


residence. 


Y. I think not, in regard to 
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There 


The honorable Senator was | 


I have looked, now, at the law ! 
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cited bythe Senator from Missouri. I knew 
the Senator must be mistaken. This law only 
applies to the cases of certain persons who 
are authorized to be naturalized without a 





previous declaration of intention. I knew | 
could not be w: r, because | have ‘n too 
nany pet naturalized to forget the law. 
Look at the second section of the act of 1816, 
cul d by t} Se t 

* That nothing her contained shall be construed 
to exclude from admission to cit izenship any free 
white person who was residing within the limits and 


under the jurisdiction of the United States at any 
time between the 18th day of June » 17S 8, and the lth 
day of April, 1802, and who, having con tinued to 
reside therein without having made any declaration 

; rd as aforesaid, 
i citizen of the United 
th of March, 1804, 
ym to an act entitled “An 
ile of naturalization and 

re sussed on that subject.”’ 
Whenever any person without a certificate of such 
declaration of intention, as aforesaid, shall make 
application to be admitted a citizen of the United 
onasthe hail be proved to the satisfaction of the 
court that the applicant was residing within the lim- 
its aud under eo jurisdiction of the United Stat 
before the Lith day of April, 1802, and continued to 
reside within thesam ,or heshall not beso admitted. 
And the residence ’’— 


of intention bef 
may be entitled t 
siates according t 
entitled “An act in 
rct to establish ¢ 


Yr eo Rs L rec 







Tithe. 


torepeal the act her 


t 


That is, the applicant under this section (not 
applicants generally) must prove that he was— 
** within the lis 
United Sti utes 
ceding the time ad such aj} 
be proved by the oath « 
the United States.” 


It is only in regard to that special e: 
t 


de r the jt irisdiction of the 
ve years immediately pre- 
il 





‘ 
ication[ which fact} shall 
aflirmation of citizens of 


ise that 
izens is required by that section ; 
that is to say, it relates only to aliens who 
came to this country before April 14, 1802, 
sixty-eight years ago. But they are all nat- 


iralized or dead before this, and that section has 


the oath of ci 


therefore become obsolete, so far as future 
naturalization is concerned. 
tional provision is found in 
relation to hi 3 


A similar excep- 

the act of 1828, in 

aliens who came to this country 

before June 18, l >, and to that also the re- 

marks I have just made apply. For practical 
purposes it is ob eclehe. 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘The honorable Senator from 
Ohio will see that the act of a did not re- 
quire any facts necessary for the ization 
of an alien to be A yaa by a alae. 

Mr. THURMAN. Notatall; nota 

i fact. 

Mr. DRAKE. I should say that beyond all 
question the uniform practice of all the State 
courts throughout the country is to require that 
the witnesses the applicant produces shall be 
citizens of the United States, and I take it that 
is the true construction of the law. 

Mr. THURMAN. ‘That isa mistake. And 
if it had been so, it would be all wrong; for | 
once more repeat that this provision brand 
every man, woman, and ehild in the United 
States who is not a citizen as unworthy 
belief under oath. 1am not willing to put that 
brand upon them. 

But to go back to the point I was consider 
ing. In the first place, the bill requires a cit- 
izen as a witness to prove what in most cases 

cannot be within the knowledge of a citizen, 
namely, the time the alien landed nen and 
the length of his residence here; and in the 
next place, it provides that no affidavit whatever 
shall be taken. An alien who lands in New 
York, and goes thence to the State of Nevada, 
may be compelled, if this bill become a law, 
to procure a witness from five hundred or a 
thousand miles to go to the court in Nevada, 
there to testify to his residence before he ec: un 
become naturalized at all, when the affidavit of 
the same man would be received in evidence 
in the highest property trial that could take 
plaee in the United States on a mere motion, 
and when the deposition of that man would be 
received in any court of the United States in 
any civil proses ng whatsoever. What is the 
object of all this bt it to prevent people from 
being naturalized ? 
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Mr. MORTON. I would inquire of my friend 
whether the law now authorizes the proof to 
be made by aflidavits or depositions ? 

Mr. THURMAN. The law does not provid 
for depositions, or in expr 
vits; but the m 


33 terms for aflida 
tion to be admitted to citizer 
subject to the general rules and prac 
tice of the courts ; and the gi uaa rule in all 
courts of record is that affidavits are receivable 
upon mere motions. 

Mr. MOR rON. * ee the practice be 


en to 


receive aflidavits in naturalization proceed- 
: : i 
LDS: 

Mr. THURMAN. Oh, yes; certainly. : 
is true, however, that some courts have refused 


them. 

Mr. DRAKE. I never heard of such a thin: 
in all my knowledge of such things 

Mr. THURMAN. ‘Then my triend has not 
had as extensive a knowledge as some of the 
rest of us, although I believe he is an extremely 
old man, and I pay great deference to him. 

Mr. DRAKE. My knowledge may have been 
as extensive as that of the Senator, but not 
as peculiar. 

Mr. THURMAN. I do not understand that, 
but though mine has been neither very pecu 
liar nor very general, | know itis so. Itis the 
practice of common law courts, and has been 
for centuries, that on mere motions affidavits 
are received. ‘The courts take care to scruti 
nize ex parte affidavits with great care; but I 
call the attention of the Senator from Indiana 
to this fact that our deposition law allow dep- 
ositions to be taken ex parte. Most of the dep 
ositions used in the I*ederal courts are taken 
ex parte without any notice to the other side. 
When taken more than one hundred miles trom 
the place of trial they may be taken ex parte. 

Mr. MORTON. 1 have no recollection of 
ever seeing affidavits or depositions used in 
naturalization proceedings. 

Mr. THURMAN. There are no deposition 
because there is nobody on whom to serve no- 
tice of the taking of depositions; and the stat 
ute in relation to ex parte depositions applies 
only to suits 

Mr. MORTON. I agree that the law ough 

to authorize depositions. 
Mr. THURMAN. It ought to do it, and 
there might besome provision nmade; but Il have 
seen the supreme court of the State of Ohio on 
circuit admit affidavits in naturalization pro 
; long, long ago. 


to go on with the bill. We have got 


the man, who wants to become a citizen; he 
has landed here; he has declared his inten 
tion to become a citizen, and after having 


declared that, he has filed a notice giving « 
description of himself as if he were a hors 
for sale and wanted to set out his fine point 
notice of his intention to apply for a certi 
ficate of naturalization. Aiter he has done 
that under oath and paid his fees, then what? 
Then thirty days afterward he comes to apply 
for a certificate of naturalization, to have his 
application heard, and then this law authorize 
any lawyer, and as many of them as pleas: 
to go to work to contest that man’s ap] 
tion, to cross-examine him and introduce w 
ugainst him. ‘They may put him off 
whole week trying his case, at great expe 
to him. 


} 
mien 


nesses ¢ 


Think of aman who perhgps does not speak 
our language, as we know is the case with inany 
naturalized citizens. He goes to the register 
in aera to make his uppliecation; he ha 
his witnesses. ‘Then com yme lawyer em 
ed by a political party to (iwart all appli 
( ions s for naturalization, at leastto thwar 
W hevethen shbialeiie aauinenaien will vote agai: 
their party. He comes intosubject the ap; 


i 
cant to a rigid cross examination, and to p: 

duce witnesses against him, and to thus delay 
and keep him there, or make him abandon his 
application. What mustthe mando? He ia 
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yned to examine witnesses; he can null and void. It requires every man who has || anything or omit to d¢ any thin y 
ue or cross examine the witnesses || been naturalized, the thousands upon thou- subject to indictmentina I’ ederal co 
broughtagainst him. Heiscompelled || sandswho have been naturalized since the 4th || never was a worse policy in the wo 
employ a lawyer, and then the register may || day of July, 1868, in cities of over one hundred | Mr. DAVIS. Iwill ask iny honora 
e the case from day to day and time to || thousand inhabitants, to come forward and pro- || if Congress ought not to provide for a 
nd after you have compelled the man to |, duce their muniments of title to citizenship, to || taker, if I may use the term, t enum 
) this cross-examination andtoemploy |, have them impounded and their validity tried. || describe the characteristics of crime es 
and after a trial that may last a week, || And tried by whom? Here is a certificate of || punishment, for the various offenses w} 
may get his certificate, what then? || naturalization granted by a circuit court of the | Radical party have created hy ae 
pat it worth after he has got it? After he United States or by the supreme court of a | into power ? { 
een at all this trouble, all this de lay, lost State since the 4th day of July, 1868, and under | Mr. THU uM AN. I have no d in| le} 
time, lost his money, been compelled to | this bill the man holding that certificate of || ent Superintendent of the Cens: Dr. \\ 
es to th officer, and compelled to pay title to citizenship, holding the judgment of the || would try to do it, if you wanld « 1y pu 
! { besides, he gets a certificate ; circuit court ef the United States, or of the || the census bill; but he would have 7 - 
| what is it worth? Nextto nothing. For | supreme court of Ohio or Indiana, is to be |} He would have almest as hard work as | 
1 les that he may be called upon | dragged up before a district court of the United || in those celebrate d instructions of his to a 
vear, nay a dozen time in a year, by States. | ant marshals in regard to dise »ASEeS, In 
“a t attorney of the United States to go But of course the district judge cannot try || he tells thei that in their returns ‘it js ; 
nd show cause why that certificate should not || all these matters. It is seen what a crowd of || able that distinction should be made }) 
eo revoked. Never, so long as he lives, isita |} business that wou!d thrust upon him. The || acuteand chronic bronchitis, aecut St : 
e muniment of his tithe as an American citi- judge could not try such cases and do any | diarrhea, acute and chro 11¢ dysent rv, 
Wherever the man goes, if he change his || other business at all. What, then, does this || and chronic rh sumMatism, as 3 CAUSES of dea | 
r from one place to another, there, | bill provide? That he may refer that matter || that ‘‘ cerebro spinal meni ingitis should y 
cation to a district attorney, on || to a commissioner; and that mere commis: || confounded with either brai in orspinal di 
e aflidavit of some fellow who can swear to || sioner appointed by the court—a little fellow || that ‘died of cold water’? As nearly a 
t but suspicion, the naturalized citizen || whose business itis totake accounts or do some || tionable as ‘“‘died of hemorr!} ’ or “‘d 
ragged into court, and dragged where? || ministerial duty—that little man is by his || feces? and that oe care 
ihe Senator from Virginia says he may be || judgment to overturn the solemn judgment of || be exercised about reporting old age a cause Get 
1 from one end of the United States to || the supreme court of a State or the circuit |) of death,’’ [laughter,] and much more ot 
he other. But suppose you puta morelimited | court of the United States, and disfran- || same sort. I suppose the ger Mus that 
truction upon the bil, and say heis only to |) chise an American citizen, deprive him of |} confer such powers of perception and y 
be bn ht within the jurisdiction of the court, || that which is dearer almost than life itself, || knowledge upon a deputy assistant tal 
then he may be dragged from the extreme || the right of citizenship in the country that he | the census might be able tu find wi 
end of California, four hundred miies, to San | loves, and in which he lives. Did you ever, |} law commissioners have not in el 
. My friend from Kentucky [Mr. || sir, hear of a thing so shocking, to put it into | been able to find, what are all the crim 
1) calls my attention to another fact, with || the hands of a set of petty commissioners to || offenses defined in our statues. I think i 
regard to the aflidavit on which this man is |! destroy the muniments of title to citizenship \| better be referred to Dr. Walker. 
to be brought from one end of the State || of thousands and tens of thousands who || worry man for the business. 
»the other. It is not made any crime forthe || are now citizens? Mr. President, it isnot right that our 
fliant to commit perjury; butif the alien has Sir, I ought not perhaps to argue further || should bristle all over with pai ns and 
eu the least thing in his affidavit, that against this; for I have no idea that this Sen- || ties. In regard to the criminal law of ; 
\ ate will ever allow any such thing to stand. I || try it may be said, with great proprik 
Mr. DRAKE. Cana man be convicted of || will not belleve ms ; | have too much respect |! while it ought to be efficient it ought, 
rjury for a mistake? for the Senate. —_— igh we are strong party || other hand, not to create too large an ai 
Mr. THURMAN, Jt would depend a good | men on both sides, I do not believe that parti- || offenses; for the result is either ont af ‘ 
lon the jury that tried him. sanship runs so high in this Senate as to set | things, namely, that people are unreaso: ! 
tr, DRAKE. [think not. so monstrous an example. You mightas well || persecuted by prosecutions, or the law 
PHURMAN,. Ithinga Know-Nothing | take away from a man all his property on the || s0 obnoxious that it is po : ae a 
it be packed that would convict. judgment of some little commissioner like this |} You overdo the thing when you load d an 
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‘ich knows nothing? take that away, recollect Senators, when you || sense of mankind, the common feeling . 
Mr. THURMAN. I saw some of them a || deprive him ot it you are depriving his children || humanity in our bosoms, revolt again 
w years ago, when that party was in power. | too. When you take from him his muniment || tyrannical laws, and they become dead let! 
Mr. DRAKE. It is very evident to me that || of title to citizenship and declare it to be null || only to be used, now and then, to gratily 
Senator from Ohio is an antediluvian. || and void, his wife and his children cease to || malice of some one who seeks to wreak y I 
Laughter. | be citizens too. So that there are thousands |! geance upon another. 
Mr. 1 Hl RMAN. Thatis all very true, but | and tens of thousands, perhaps I should say || There is one other thing that tends to 
hen my friend, who remembers when God || hundreds of thousands, who are thus to be || how this bill is drawn for the purpose of jr 
ide man, must not throw my old age at me. || deprived or in danger of being deprived of || venting natur slization, and that is the extra 
Loauchter. | their citizer nship by the judgment s of a set of || dinary fees whicl L are provided. Sce wha 
You drag a man up and put him to this little commissioners appointed by the distr "ict || the commissioner is to have. Section ec! 
expense on the mere suspicion of someb« yy courts, provides— 
who wants maliciously to trouble him or pre- Then, Mr. President, there are other pro- || That for the services required by this or any ef 
nt his voting, and what then? Afterhe has || visions in this bill that, if | were notoccupying || act relating to the naturalization of aliens t 
id all this cost and all this trouble, has he | too much time and thereby doing injustice to ie lowing, and no other, fees shall be taken, nam ely, 
7 : - |} taking and filing or for filing the declaration « 
remedy? Is there any judgment that he || other Senators who may desire to speak, | || tention to any alien to become a citizen, and 
| get for costs against the party who has thus | would take notice of ; but 1 will cut short my || affidavits relating thereto, fifty cents; for dete: 
urbed him in his rights, thus put him to || remarks after referring to a most extraordinary || eae or shall not ; H 
costs? No, sir, every dollar of his expenditure || section in the bill. 1t is section nine. I have || oy Cte lila 
his own loss, as well as his time. And this |) eounted them up, and this section creates more || hat makes two dollars— _" 
vexatious and costly proceeding may be repeat- |) than sixty indictable offenses, all of them pun- || for exch day stervice by any commission: ny see 
a ee ; So taal estimony, six dollars,and at that rate for any | 
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{ been the law when the Senator from discretion of the court. Another section of the || opposing an application each paying lor the \N 
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‘ . : - . ; fees shall be allowed for authenticated ¢ 
nator, who has rendered such great services |! counted. My friend on my left [Mr. Casserty] || proceedings in naturalization as are allowed | 
this country, and commands so much of our || says he has counted more than eighty indict- || services to United States commissioners— 








n, might be dragged up every year of | able offenses created by this bill. is it not That is twenty-five cents per hundred wo: 





, though a nator here, to show what || time to stop? The statutes of the United States | and no fees shal) be allowed for issuing th 
he has to hy certificate of naturalization. || are becoming loaded down with laws inflicting || tificate of naturalization. 
much for that. But the bill does not stop || pains and penalties. I do nut know of acoun- |} Six dollars a day. Here it is made di: 
re. try in the world which has such acode of crim- | the interest of the commissioner to keep 
| have said, sir, that this is a bill that dis- | inal law as we are fast making in the statutes || application for naturalization pending, to k 
; franchises naturalized voters. The Senator || of the Federal Government. With the laws | it on the anvil, to encourage the intermed« 
trom Delaware has remarked on that. It ren- || that you have already enacted, and with such | who opposes it, and to have witness afier y 
ders thousands of certificates of naturalization, || a law as this and others that may be meditated, | ness examined in opposition, for all the \ 
granted since the 4th of July, 1868, practically || it becomes almost impossible for a man to do || he gets-six dollars for every day he sits. La 
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more reauired now than during the decade 
prec ding the present suspension ot specie 
payinent 
MORE ¢ ULATION NEEDED THAN IN PREVIOUS YEARS. 
What causes, if any, necessitate additional 
circulation % 
1. Increased traflic and a greater 


amountand 
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‘, - Oe cs aes, Nia ae acral tes 
i equeney OF CACHANGES LTUCTCAKL ine ademMan 
and use tor money. 

® KEnlarged production and national and 





naitures, 


individual expe 
, } . Pe 
3. Increased maturing indebtedness to be 
paid and reinvested. 
1A depreciation in the pur hasin 
of the mi ; 


to do the same 


f power 
yoime 

howeve re Cull 
ising the value 


the volume ot currency 


julringa vreater 


“as readily be provided for ] y 


as by augmenting 7 
5. A greater number of persons using ciret 
lation and exchanging values. 
Now, all these causes operate upon the cur- 


rency at the presenttime. Lhe 
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| ulation engendered during the inflated prices 
of 1864 and 1865 has not entirely died out. 

lrades and transfers of property are far more 

frequent than in 1850 or 1860. ‘The times have 

been and are yet somewhat a repetition of 

1855 and 185 By means of labor saving 
machines and vaciilis of transportation and 
locomotion the productive wealth of the nation 
has multiplied saa than population, and the 
annual production has greatly en- 
larged, while individual and national expend- 
itures have correspondingly increased. The 
grain-production of the Northwest has more 
than doubled in value since 1860, and annually 
must be moved toward the sea-board. Sixty- 
five million bushels of wheat alone in 1868 
sought a market in other Siates. The war of 
expenditures, pa 


become 


the rebellion has entailed « 
tional, State, and municipal, largely exceeding 
those of 1860. The amount aunuaily collected 
by taxation has expanded in the same pro- 
portion. 

The amount received from customs 
paid in coin, which is practically ont of cir- 
culation, exeept for such special uses, does 


not swell the amount of paper currency now 
required. ‘The internal revenue receipts for || 
the fiseal year ending June 80, 1869, were ! 


$158,856,460 86, all of which is collected in 


currency and necessarily passed through the | 


ositaries 
through 


hands of collectors and agents to dep 
or the Treasury offices, and thence 

disbursing oflicers to the circulation. This is 
but a the taxation. State, 
county, town, municipal, and special paryneey 
larger sitions are made, Last year in 
ec eslanarian over twenty million dallaes was 
paid. In the district which 1 represent the 
assessment of State, county, and other taxes 
levied under State laws was $1,310,310 76. In 
that of my colleague, [Mr. Jupp,] embracing 
Cook county and the city of Chicago, $8,780, 
000. The : for 
eleven districts of Illinois 

$14,000,000, making over 
dollarst 

at th 


million « 


A ; 11 
moiety ol ror 


requ 


the remain- 
would equal 
iweaty-four milli ion 
axation of thischaracter upon the State, 
» same rate three to hundred 
upon the whole Galen: The 
from Ohio, [Mr. Muncen,] in his 
tad ; 


remarks, estimat 


same assessment 


lg 


und ‘ 
7 
1:OoLAaTS 


Des arate 
rentlieman 


l this taxation at over five 
hundred million dollars. 

\v"} ‘ gO Qs +3 . 
What the amount of State taxation was be- 
fore the late rebellion I have no data for com- 

; ; .  s 
parison, bul its large increase Is probably one 
of the greatest disturbing elements at this 
time afl ig the currency. Such taxes are 


more slowly disbursed, and a large proportion 
with at trom cireulation during collection. 
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ven when placed in bank 
time of disbursement 
ticipated. Periodically, as currency goes West 
and South, moving the crops, we hear of strin 
gency at the money centers followed by strin- 
gency in the interior, as the tax collector makes 
his rounds, without relief until the 
months pass away. 

The business population using currency has 
been increased since 1860 by the addition ot 
four million persons then slaves, who now 
receive and handle the rewards of their own 
industry. If the total production of the coun- 
try is not augmented by the change of con- 
dition, the number of owners and _ persons 
making exchanges of their own for the indus 
trial products of others is enlarged. 

For these reasons the conviction is forced 

; upon my mind that we require a much larger 
| per capita amouut of circulation at the pres 

‘nt time than at any previous period of ou 
history. 

That the currency was insufficient in 154 
can be verified by the personal recollect 
of many of the ‘business men of our day. 
That it was redundant from 1854 to 1857 tew 
will deny, and is evidenced by the wild spec- 
ulation and inflation of prices then prevailing, 
culminating in the revulsions and disasters o! 
the latter year. The average of the succeed- 
ing years, while the currency was redeemable, 
ranging from $12 25 to $10 50 per capita, 
seemed ample to transact the business of the 
country. There was little complaint of insu! 
ficient circulation in 1859 and 1860. 

PRESENT CIRCULATION. 
The coin and currency entitled to be used 9 
| circulation or reserves consisted, on the Ist ol 
June, 1870, approximately as follows: 


by the officer, the 
can only in part be an 


winter 


iOll 





PI citectie diam vatens iienieib Se . ZU, 00,0) 
Tenn MII ono a cena Laruabaraeneaenias 34,000,00 
Total coin Circulation............-ccse-cereee ot, OU 


Legal-tender notes..................$396,000,000 





Fractional currency..............+. 30,500,000 
Three per cent. certificates..... 45,500,000 
National bank notes.............. . 295,009,000 
Total paper circulation...........c000-0-s0 ~ tan. 
Total paper and coin..... Se ee ee $970, 000,! 


Of this $107,000,000 of coin and $14,000,009 
currency were in the Treasury, and at cate 
of March returns $152,148,000 currency, and 
$41,000,000 specie and certificates in 
national! banks, leaving $570.000,000 currency 
and $656,000.000 coin and pape rin privi a 
banks and the hands of private citizens, giving 
a per capita on the whole circulation of $24 Zo, 
and in actual use $14 25 paper circulation. 
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capita increase of $8 75 
tal circulation, and S2 
il use. above that of 1860, in n 
es not exceed the 
re sults from its inconvertibility, ae ‘from 
excess. The cas} h 
sunted in 1868 to 


hile this 1s a per 
on that in 
= judgment 
ie eee 


the currency, it se 


needs of 


} 
deprec 


in the national banks 
it $181,600,000, in 1870 to 
2149. 00,000, a difference of $32,000,000 with- 
raw, Within two years, from the reserve, and 
ided to the active circulation through the 

] E No legislation should 


mands of business. 
rdvantag: 2. 


tuce » the total volume, however ¢ 
ay be to change the relative proport ons 
the ‘diffe rent kinds of eurre ney to resume 
e payments at once. We only lack a sufli- 
stock of coin to insure its permanency. 
DEPOSITS NOT CIRCULATION. 
have not ct usidered deposits as circulation, 
» able writers upon finance do. A de- 
itof money in a bank is evidently not cir: 
ion so long as it remains idle in the bank. 
, credit on deposit account without deposit 
not become circulation. By inte: 
ange of such credits exchanges can be facil 
ted in the same manner as by the use of 
rrency. The transfer of deposit credits by 
“checks when the money is not dr: aw 
‘he amount is credited to the holder of the 
r further exehanges are made 
ia check, dispenses with the us 
iit of mone y ant l serves as a substitute 
r circulation and so Sadaies the amount 
red. Depositaccount shows the balance 
depositors, not the amount and frequency 
f deposit transfers. It is a reservoir into 
which inactive circulating capital is received; 
ndout of which, as loans, a portion has flowed, 
but such movement in and out serves to ease 
1 1 aid the loan market, but not to li 
and for circulation. 
credit without diminuti 








Casu does 
ins Ol 


by — 


e of alike 
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ghten the 
It is the transfer of 
tion of deposits that 


becomes a substitute for currency. 
Notwithstanding this amount of currency, 
rope rts come to us Of its insulliciency to trans- 


iecessary business. In some localities col- 


tio us have been almost suspended, trade p: 
lyzed, and business unremunerative. W hile , 


this has been occasioned, doubtiess in a great 
measure from scarcity of loanable capital 
ait the same time a plethora of money is com- 
uned of at the business centers, if legisla- 
on, without impairing the currency, can afford 
even | artial relief it should be acc rorde d. 
REMEDIES PROPOSED. 
any measure of local advantage 
without affecting the character or 
nding or contracting the volume of the 
j Are the privileges and Lenefits de- 
ived from the present monetary ayarems enjoyed 
ke by all parts of the country? Does it im- 
se unnecessary burdens upon the people, 
and can any change be made ad vantage ous for 
‘heirinterests? ‘These questions have received 
and careful consideration of the 
Committee on Bankingand Currency. ‘The Sen- 
, atter discussion and deliber: sion, passed 
ir judgment as to the measure of relief neces- 
ry ande xpedient. Upon their billit seemed 
eferable to ingraft only such modifications as 
ald further at tain the desired object and not 
rilits passage. Confessediy the payment 
interest by the Government upon reserve 
culation is unwise and wasteful. None but 
holding them will object to the retire- 
cancellation of the $45,000,000 of 
e€ per cent. cert shelda 


nee 
, SINCE 


poss re ible 
injur ious] Vv 





curreney ? 


the patient 


rE 


ny be 
© UAT 


ht aud 


ificate i reserves by 


inks, if the volume of circulation is 
lnneed 
UAL APPORTIONMENT OF BANK CIRCULATION, 
but the most glaring defect ant stice in 








' 
ir present monetary system is the unequal 
olen tand distribution of bank circulation. 
States containing less than one third of t 

population, densely settled and compact in ter- 
ritory, using more largely 
accounts, and thus 





y checks and credit 
requiring less currency, 
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have been permitted to appropriate more that 
three fourths ot the bank circu ation author) ri 
to be 1 


} 
ssuca, 
not for the needs of their business, but for the 


This they insist upon retaining, 
greater profits from its enjoyment. If exist 
ing legislation has permitted or sanct 
inequality its continua be justil dif 
its correction without hardship is possible. 

In the present app 


nee cannot 
ortionment of banking 
d Territories lack 
e following g amounts, 


currency twenty-six States an 
of their just proportion th 

















which have been appropriat ed by the other 

States: 

List of States which a ed lesa than their pre nortion 
of national Lani: eireulation under existing laies, to 
gether with the balan to which teh of them is enti- 
tled: 

RRM hepcdintindynMimepveswbsssvernve ; . $8,596,020 

West Virginia. ......... ;' a ame 800,459 

liteels,...... es - 1,887,725 

Michigan.. 1,375,745 

Wisconsin. Ss aerua sauiniaastens . 3,703,398 

Towa........ sddstereebeseiiem ». Ee 

IN Sick acc ee ee ae ee 9,500 

TN URE CRS SEE: ERE Ra ee seve 040,470 

Kentucky 43, 280 

‘Tennes (014,449 

Louisiana .......... 9 486,411 
Mississippi..... srichstercal sahesibaecess eacctaicasbensaninleesaelons eananetier alae 

Ne! praska....... cain eaanie xe . a ‘ 11,500 

CN ic cectctin 3 ctcudesecusnibaamorimics wasdcsaeceus 8,186,400 

URE RNIN oo daca econ daieilienscea .. 7,166,800 

South Carolina Be ae oir a ateeceaiesa” © eee 

UNI ee soc ay sanavbcdscessnstia ais oiaceooucteesebonuscuia- | 0p 

O regon... ae sieea dav aia i ceinaenaieaeecemaaeinn 282,000 

Texas .... 200,400 

Arkansas........ ; . isetsiegceiaie eaies 2,549,100 

Seca. cchebesacss ; Dastbdewasskaurs 102,000 

California...... ; eeuaniduiinsis eee 

B LOFT Rises ceéscese ene a aii ti adtadial 955,500 

Dakota............ 27,000 


New Mexico........... Cee ee ee ee 
Washington ‘ : 


l‘o correct this in 





the committee 
propose to increase th t of $45,000,000 
; 


authorized to be issued by the Senate bil 


1 ) 

eee Every State can thus secure the 
mount to which it was « ntitled uD der the law 
as originally enacted. Ins ead of $ 20,000,000, 


25,000,000 is propos ed to be wit 


beatin’ in States having an ex 





of circulation, and to be ret 


having less, civiens or in all t 
addition of $120,000,000 


‘ i espt naing Increase in thé 
facilities afforded thereby. Provisions are 

; ; a ne 
retained for the convenience of the Pacific 


States for 
The $45,000,000 of three me er cent. certificates 
be retired and the amount of legal 
tender notes sullicient i 
contraction under the operatio: 
becomes alaw. A majority of th 
considered that the cancellation of $40,000,000 
of legal-tender notes would secure re result. 
As the issue of $95,000,000 of bank circulation 
will require a cash reserve of filteen per cent. 
in the country and twenty-five per cent. in the 
redeeming centers, areserve must be deducted 
varying from arid to nineteen million dol- 
lars, so that white the total volume of 

culation would be increased 310,000,000 the 
amount in actual circulation would be lessened 
from four to nine million dollars, or double 


that amount if increased bank deposits equal 


organizing banks on a coin ba 


are to 


to prevent 
I 
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movea 


rr 7 m + 4 
io ovviate i 
an amendment reguiring the national 


yn, Have 
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DANKS 





hereafter to retain in coin or coin certificates, 
as part of their reserve, t interest rece ived 
on the bonds deposited as security for their 
circulation until the amount equals the reserv 
to be kept at their place of business. This 
would semi annually strengthen the banks wit 
about ten million dollars of coin vow out of 
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of currency now held as pat 
vy l na ¢ ' 
would expand as n 
of the bill w 


culation, and putin circulation alikeamount 
, #41 ’ 2 Ts 
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» other provision 





uld diminish the active circula- 
tion, ani d be a step 
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of safe and final rcsumption of speci 
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ent. The 
conceive will be 
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prefer the 


banks that present status and th 





greater profit from the sale of the coin interest 
at the present premium. Prudence and satets 
lam: l rons i] sat) } oft + 

Gemand, regardicss Ol lessened prolits, not only 


a reserve, but such reserve as will ultimately | 


most serviceable and advantageous tothe pub 
lie, and the bank itself. Ifthe bill as re port d 
should be sustained I hope my 


will be adopted. 


amendment 
If the amendment moved by my col 
[Mr. Jupp] striking out the provisions for 
re tiring lega | tenders previ ui] sit is conjeet 
what, if an 1 
bill. While she increase authorized would 

$50,000,000 the leg: ral reserves for daposits and 
circulation would tie up inthe banks an amount 
rariously estimated at from 
eight million dollars, depending upon whet 

the new banks were or ranized in loealities re 
quiring fifteen or twen 
and whether the 


*Xpansion Wot il tresu 


fourteen to thirts 


ty- five per cent 


tf A 
we Ot Gene 


. reserve 

increas sits equaled 
the bank cireulation issued. The volume of 
currency in use woul 1 be enlarged by this eal 
culation from $36,000,000 to $12,000,000. But 
he currency and a glance at the 
| submit will show that 
1834 to th: 


the history of t 
| from the yea 
» present time the cash in th 
has never been less than fif ty per cent. ¢ I 
cireulation, except in 1847 and 1848, a ve the 
Pp riod of inflation that culminated in 1857 

the lowest point then exceeding forty per cent 
The bank returns of January last show in bank 
3 149,000,000 of currency, aside from 
to $295,000,000 circulation. ‘T 


“~ ihe 
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increased circulation er be to new organi 


Libiaa 


tions whose cash in bank will fully equal or 
the past; t there 
ity that half of the 
the new circul ition would be held 
in reserve. and theac 


83.000, 000, 
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is desirable, 
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amount of 
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strong probabi one 


ual ¢ xpan ion notexceed 
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jume ot currency 
contraction or ex 


material and would sare ly 
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be known or The amount 
rency in 
In Oet 


1 of pane: 
. . * a i A 
the banks varies from time to tim 
ober last there 


were 3142.00 0,000; 18 





Januarv following, $149,000,000 ; 

$5,000,060 a no one the wiser. 

the Treasury held $7,000,000 lega 

June 1, colhiiiide $14,000,000; contraction 


appre ciable change in the 
quantity of 
} Ee 


any two years na 


7.000.000. with 





money marxet ¢ money in use. 


Scarcely 3 the volume or per 


71} nita ose lantify of the currency in use remained 
’ Seld } » oi] . } » | . 
the ne eiaom has there been less than 


S10, 000 ».009 annual variation in 
frequently thirty or i 
turbance. 


‘> Contraction and ‘inflation are hoy 
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goblins, the fear of whi seems to di ret 
from the consideration of measures of practical 
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money cente iin t wealthy State nov 
having XC ( i Mal ol thre ( 
( wion Jt would there further increa 
the abundance ol money, while the other see 
tions holding ft Government securities would 
ill remain destitute of ¢ lation. Inflation 
| Gepres ion ¢ Line Currency would be 
the 1 t iry consequence, a 1 little of the 
new e would reach tl ner ly otates. By 
enuancement Ol price turo nh expan ion, 
ore currency would be received tor com- 
I ite old, but ju much more be paid 
r commodities purch | Such inflation 
ould th injure most the very sections it is 
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urcily of money in the destitute portions 


e country has largely resulted from ad 
e balance of trade. Medium crop ind 
} W ii Miki | irchuses and large lti- 
euts In improvements, not only drain off 
e circulation but increase ihe indebteduess 
ul moneyed Oo 
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1 this country since 1850 was at the com 
encement of the year A. D. 1843, when there 
outside of the chartered banks bu sO OS 
} his be history of that period as records 
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iker famihar from personal 


nowledge with the facts concerning which he 
wrols 
pri ris ened wiih ive! I 
‘ i mout ! ve mi il t ‘ 
} ration 1oted is low as four ial 
| ent. per annun banks and insura » com 
ae mining tre yon demand at lour and a hail 
i five p epnt.: and ‘ our leading banks, as 
we have been recently intormed by its p:esident, 
loaned a portion of its capital in 1843, at three per 
cent.”’— Notes on Banking and finance, in Bankers’ 
Magazine, March, 1856, page | 


W hen currency is really most abundant there 
g here was 
money inthe c ’ In circulation 
1856 and in 1857 than at any other time prior 
to 1862; yet the pressure for loans, 
Mi ed by lubation and consequent 


ation, carmed the rate ol ut 


is frequen ily rreatest 





more 


money 
occasi 
} 


specu 
I 


iterest to one, two, 
month, and even at 
curity 


could not be 


and three per cent. | 
this exorbitant rate on 


“Win pie Se 


money 
in some parts Of the Country 
obtained, 

ng money plenty by increa 


5 . . 
Mak: e ot quantity 
i . 


when already sullicient makes it 


iis pur rchasing power, 


cheaper as to 


but not necessarily as to 


mere dehicient, 
abie money 


practically agua »> Much more ioan 
_ tha laralite watnla « 
capital to the locality. Atwotold a 


iVantage 
furnishing faci 
b ness by checks, thus 


for doing 


requiring less cireu 


capital loaned to the Governinent can 
again, int rm of circulating notes, be loaned 
to private individuals. Iixis ting ca pital need 


ition from 
where the ba nk 

lfor,toa 
local amount of 


not be exchanged to draw in circul 
abroad. ‘Th 
is iocated 


moadate 


e money originate Ss 
es as called 

Lhe 
oth for loan and : circulation, is 
( nlarged ant i y st ring¢ vey re Hc ved, It is 
true that circulation thus adde . w | fi yw away 
in settlement of adverse balanc ee it its first 


effect will be as beneficial as the gratuitous 


} 
and emanatl 


borrowers. 


‘cOm- 
cur- 
rency, | 


iclive 


mone 


receipt of a like amount of moneyed capital. 
AUTHORITY DOUBTFUL. 
l. The power of Congress to make 
stam ped paper ya legal tender is question- 
able if not wholly ‘Tae advocates of 
uch currency, upon the 
Supreme Court, s this point, 
to the 
Lheir 
further issue would create great confusion and 
and in currency 


econ 
se 


wanting. f 
the late decision of 
eemed to concede 
and introduced a proposed amendment 
Constitution conferring the authority. 
disturbance in business the 
itself. Beceuse 

1. It was held by the court that the obligati 
of contracts Cannot be impaired by dec 
legal tender in discharge of preéx- 
isting debts. ‘he new issue, therefore, would 

only pay taxes and future debts. 

2. If legal in time of war, as yet judicially 
undetermined, can Congress in time of 
exercise this power, denied the States? 

If n cessity at first sanctioned aud legalized 


' 
coes 1b uow authorize 


ons 
laring 
such paper” 





peace 


their issue their Coutinu- 
anpo 9 
abil 

Unless matefial gain and substantial advan- 
tages will accrue to the 
justified in emb: MFaeeng the stability of 
inents and the 
another variety, of uncertain value and of 

it 


doubtful legality. 


t > people we would not be 


pay 


complicating currency with 


LEGAL TENDERS NO CHEAPER THAN BANK CIRCULA- 
TiON. 


Gove 


=) 


Third. No saving to the rment an 
people would result from the change, or compar- 
utively so little that no benefit would accrue. 
What would | rained by the 
Treasury notes for 
circulation ? 


subs stitution ot 
’ 7 
Dank 


Certainly only tl the interest on so 


1 
outstanding national 


~ 


many bonds as could be redeemed with the 
eeubacks put « in } lace of national notes. 
Che national notes outstanding amount to 
205,000,000, to redeem which an averyge 


twenty per cent. } reyuire d to be 
retained in tenders, amounting to $59,- 
000,000, leaving S236,000,000 circula- 
tion added by the | 





actual 
Without 

only that amountof greenbacks could be issued 
and substituted for the bank notes, canceling, 
if redeemed dollar for dollar, a like amount of 
bonds, which interest, about one 
half at five and the remainder at six percent. 

apparently saving $12,890, 000 paid for inte rest. 
But to issue this bank circulation, $358,000,000 
of Government bonds are de ‘posited as security, 
worth, with the premium, at the usual quota 
tions, about three hundred and ninety million 
, Which, by force of the Constitution 
itself, as was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United St tates at an early day, as well 
as by authoriz ning 
State and 





Ce ee 
US. InbvaLlon, 


} 
araw 


dollars 


re en provision of the law 
exempt 


their from all 


sue, are 


tist Cone... .21 





municipal taxation. These bonds const 

>590,000,000 of the $432,000,000 exis ting ; doub! 
tional bank capital; and as such ce: Apital a ernm 
ralue becomes liable totaxation. The Com. 

troller of Currer cy h: as carefully compute anh 
from official data the amount paid in su h tar : 3 Als 
ation for the last three years, and furnish a, t f th 
my request, the following statement of ta; am coin. 
paid by national banks to the United § if 
and to the several States in which they oe quest 








located. The information i is derived trom re. sue 
ports made by the banks, and is regarded as 4 afior 
very close approximation to the actual amoun pens 
paid: : nau, 
1807. ern 
Tax paid to the United CRE OG os ncisctias cate: » SS, } yom 
axes paid to the several States................ 7.949 th 
Capital, $421,394,861. Total tax.................816,019 389 ceive 
Taxes paid to the United States .......... «roe $9,525, 
laxes paid to the several States.............0.. 8.815] 1Ceu 
<cseuspnneenitennees ou 
Capital, $426,189,111. Total tax sepllicinael 
185 , gel 
Taxes paid to the United States.................810.( ted. 
‘Taxes paid to the BOVORME GRC OB siik oscvscccscas 8, S| 
Capital, $482,163,611. Total tax...........ccccccs $19,092 an | 
sa 
The account stands with the national bank ut 
for 1869: el 
Cr. au 
Be ONS ONRIR EE anos soa dcethes ba cng ban Ssnuvesadenewecac see ry ¢ 
Contra Dr. al 
To interest paid on bonds.............cccceeeeseceee 12.800. 
aE j 
SEN NON ao sc vs saa Sesinabvens Sctavasauavaedoueats orecees $0,202, pay 
cess 
Itmay be said, however, that only $ oe o 


000 of the bank capital is investe din bonds. . 
and therefore made subject to taxation, so 
that the whole amount should not be credite 


Che proportionate taxation would amount 
$17 
l 





, 156,256, leaving the gain still over four abl. 
million doliars, which could hardly be com- 
pensated by amount of increased receipts from 
private bankers upon deposits and for licenses, ast 
were the national banks abolished. by: 
If, as is hoped, bonds drawing a lower rate the 
can be negotiated, the six percent. bonds will be the 
called in and redeemed, and of necessity th: pay 
banks will be compelled to procure the lower hal 
bond, and the interest account with them would rev 
be lessened over $2,000,000. cen 
It has been suggested that while the bonds of 
may not be taxable the greenbacks issued as fea 
money for their redemption are taxable, and its 
thus the capital of the holders of bank shares, nol 
in winding up the latter, receiving the leg ral- wis 
tender notes in place of the bonds canceled, f 
would be taxed in part as though it had 
inained bank capital. If true, the tax would 
be light, since the amount of ready money 
nossessed is with difficulty ascertaine ‘d by the rt 
But legal-te nder notes, even issued ' 
and held as money, are no more taxable than 
the bonds. This precise point was decided by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Bank vs. 
Supervisors, and the opinion of the court wil , 
be found in the seventh volume of Wallace's 
Reports, page 26, where a fac simile legal 
tender the taxing of which was the only 


assessor. 


note, 


question in the case, is presented. ‘The court p 
. }Ol 
decide that— 
| 
‘United States notes issued under the loan ane 
currency acts of 1862 and 1863, intended to circulat 
asmoney and actually constituting with the nation ul 
bank notes the ordinary circulating medium of U 
Vil 


country, are moreover obligations of the nationa 
Government, and exempt from State taxation.’ 

In the case of The Bank vs. The Mayor, 2 
reported on the preceding page of the same my 
report, the 

“The principle of exemption is that States c 
not control the national Government within (4 ‘ 
sphere of its constitutional powers, for there it j be 


court say: ' 


supreme, and cannot tax its obligations for paym bu 
of money issued for purposes within that range 0! am 
powers.” (2 Peters, 467; 2 Black, 628; 2 Walla 
200. frc 


This exemption does not apply to bank notes, pe 
so that through this system there results 4 
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1 would 


bon ls 
sued as 
le, and 
shares, 
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legal 
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ible taxation of capital loaned to the Gov- 


arpment otherwise free. The capital repre- 
ed by the bonds is first taxed as shares of 
nk Theale and the circulation issue .d thereon 


aiso liable to be taxed as money in the hands 
‘the holders, the same as though it were 
in. 
if a legal-tender circulation could without 
jue stion be issued, and it were cheaper than to 
“oe bank currency, and the local advantages 
lant by banking associations could not com- 
nensate for the cost, our duty would be plain to 
naugurate measures to substitute direct Gov- 
ernment issues. That it would be more eco- 
mical, so long as the Government maintains 
ith with its creditors, [ am unable to per- 
eive; that it would afford no appreciable re- 
f to portions of the country without sufficient 
rrency has been demonstrated; that local 
ommodations for the loan and deposit of 
ioney are furnished by national banks, more 
eecure and reliable than the unregulated man- 
rement of private persons, must be admit- 





Shall we, then, abandon a system confessedly 
an improvement on any heretofore existing, 
Jisarrange business, disturb values, abolish the 
banks, call in their $516,000,000 of loans, retire 

eir circulation, and depend upon private 

ikers and brokers to furnish the tempora- 
 auaanaiind to merchants, manufuc- 
turers, and the business public now supplied 
y $432,000,000 of banking capital? Will it 
nt to make these dangerous and, if unsuc 
cesstul, costly experiments to test the ex- 
led theories of visionary financiers who 

li not heed the dear-bought experience of 

her nations, or gather wisdom from the 
rrors ofour fathers? Weare returning safely, 
slowly, surely, to the goal of a sound redeem 
ible currency, from which eight years ago we, 

rhaps necessarily, departed. The country 

ioices to see the national credit restored and 
astubie standard of values regained. Unaided 
by congressional legislation, aud controlled by 
the higher laws of trade and commerce during 
the present session, the difference between the 
paper and specie standard has diminished one 
half. Without shock to business or financial 
revulsion gold has fallen from 180 to 10 per 
cent. premium, and almost gained the point 
of departure. Unless it is a calamity to be 
feared Congress ought not to intervene to avert 
its approach. If we do not accelerate let us 
not retard this consummation devoutly to be 
wished, Let us only delay it that it may be 
final and permanent. 





Tax and ' d Tariff. 
REMARKS OF HON. J. M.CR 


OF ILLINOIS, 
THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1870, 


On the bill (HI. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. CREBS. Mr. Speaker, I move toamend 
y inserting at the end of the first section the 
sree 


hat from and after the passage of this act, salt 
all be admitted free of duty. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to sa 
on the amendment | offer. 
_ Under the present tariff saltin bulk costs in 
the way of taxes to the cousumer in this coun- 
Wy, in addition to its real value, eighteen cents 
per hundred pounds; or, as we would say out 
West, nine cents per bushel, and on salt put 
‘pin packages of any kind twenty-four cents 
per hundred pounds, or twelve cents per 
bushel, hereby adding to the value of the 
artic le to the consumer upon its real value 
rom one hundred to one hundred and seventy 
per cent., and by the bill under consideration 


y but a few words 
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no change is proposed in the tax upon this | Island or Liverpool salt, which, when in pack- 
article, but the present impost is to iy kind, as | have before said, is taxed 

Ll re zard this iX On One OL the gr LL eect veive ts per bu hel of fifty pounds, or when 
saries of life as a disgrace to our country and | in | < nine cents per bus el; and by the dis 
to the civilization of the age. Invade if you | crimination of the present tarilf in favor of 


will the palaces of the rich, or cross the thresh- || New England a drawback or rebat 


eis allowed 














old of the humble eabin or bh: t ol the poor, the 0 rman on the nine or twelve cents per 
and everywhere alike you will find salta ne hel on the salt he needs to carry on his 
sity in the economy of human life. And | y busi , While the pork-packer m ist pay his 
such, it should be : iree irom imposti du y i { on ie same amount of salt im full. Or, 
the air we bre | t “with which we to ist e® more tuliv, we will reter to an 
quench our thirst But under our present actue ‘urrence During the month of Au 
tariff system not only 18 this mense tax rust, L860, 2,408,350 pounds of salt were veeth 
placed upon this great necessary of life, but it || drawn from bond for the fisheries of the dis- 
is levied in the interest of the salt manufac trict of Gloucester, Massachusetts, the real 
turer generally, and not in the interest of the \ ic Without x of Which amounted to 
Government, for while the tax imposed by the ,i24 while in bulk, or about six cents per 
tariff ls and m tbe paid by th ] ’ , aN be tne a y on { was one hun 
amounts, as | find from the best data | ean lred l fifty-mine and fourteen hundred hs per 
Obtal In, Irom niu » ¢ 1 1ao ! c <a ae e On Ll whole amount, 54.3 a) QO. 
real amount « \ » | b gor it { Now, } forhis business, each, the porl 
lreasury of the United Stat Is OU out |} 4 id fisherman, wanted the amount of 
one mi lion dol . tn. OF rw ‘ , Ol V V 2.408, ry ls of sult. As above s ated, the 
ten dollars paid by peo \ ess tax) $2 aud the 
tax or tariff, if you g each is $4,835 ul instead 
into the Treasury for the support of the Gov collecting this tax from each the Govern- 
ernment and the balance, nine dollars, te rent rela tux to the fisherman, bu 
the por kets of the ib manutactul of the re Ins it from tbe p rk packer, which really 
Northand Kast, orisentirely lost tothe country. mnakes a discrimination in the transaction o 
The farmer in the West when he buys a bar 34.336 O02 against the western man. 
rel of salt of five bushels now pays in the way Or, let us pu the transaction more plain y 
of tax on th ie, under our pre riff ilk | h buys the 2.408,350 pounds of salt, 
laws, from $1 50 to $1 60, of which one tenth, W hin bulk and without the tax is worth 
or say fifteen « een cents, £ t ents per bushel, making the 
l'reas ry and the balance to make u th un for the value $2,724; adding the tax of 
profi to the manutacturer; or, for the pur- ne hundred and filty-nine and fourteen bun 
Pp of illusts 10 | l ) Supp redth per ¢ t.*ought to muke the cost to 
a man owns property in the Stat f Lilinoi i ) . Now the Government pet 
valued a LOU, hi taxes ol inds 1 Le mits the is rinan to take his salt atthe ac ual 
State law upon that amouut of property we cost, 32,724, whileit charges the western man 
will ee an average, will amou to tl the full tax, making his cost him $7,059 O02 
sum of two dollars per annum. Vow, luis tax Now, Mr eaker, lL ask, can this continue 
is direct, and the furmer { ls and know just on any KNOWN or reasonadle principle ot ju 
what he pays; but under this tariff sy rh Lice | say that, in the first place, it is not 
is kept wholly in the dark; for instanee, he || just, because it is a tax in the interest alone 
pays the twodolla: ) hig pr rtytothe State. of protection, and not tor revenue to the Gov- 
Now, if his n¢ ities require him inthe eourse || ernment; secondly, itdiscriminates in favorofa 
of the year to buy cwo barrels of ut underour parlicuia eclion und interest, as against other 
present ta } 16 arctic L oul interests of the country, 
would amount to thi nof atl 53 20; Mr. Speaker, on the 2d of April last, whil 
and while the two ad 8 i Ds sto the State the subject of cotee ana the tariff to be levi | 
goes to upport t sta q iL coun y govern hn tue ime was under discussion in the Com 
ment and to edu uis children, i of 1 Whole, a substitute was otlered 
thirty five cent to t ‘ | an from Jowa [Mr. Lovcu 
eral Gov nine! n { tLDG to put it upon the tree list, upon which 
ets of the manufacturer. ivst te 1, with some eight others, | believe, 
Again, if th tax i ren | ‘ 4 voted in til irmative;: aud while in loe same 
be so burdensome to » peopie. but let u ti la 1s a necessary OF Ile, cotles 
examine ihe q if a li i@ wmo)8re Cle ua i ts ye wh tiny country lis use h ; pecor 
see how it ¢ > » the prejudice ( i { 30 general ¢ to aimo nive ita place among 
West and South. When e | c-at ! he hie me tries; and lor that reason | was 
the We ma ‘ ! i e olper arti 
from th ’ rf oi ( 3 ‘ ! be p {1 i e free list, » thre 
Cc t Oi ft y l { I Oo 1th cotles ta ltl er 
other tn » t I nat it will | 
the tariff 1 ( | 
fix the pric fe i Speaker, L | 1 upon it as a po 
and tl \ ( t x i I in evel sea tree-trade 





nate ‘there is a rreat discriminat | int no custom-houses, or legal restric 
Sila of Ne W Is +] ma us aguln the western iS ( tuy Kina Upon trude: but that our in 
States by the present system. Tor instance, | tercourse with foreign ¢ yuntries should be as 
we of the Westin large measure are a pork free and unrestricted as our interstate com 
producing people, while New [England does | merce is to day, that every individual should 
not produce meats of any kind, but is largely || have the right to go and buy wl pias tates ild 
engaged in the fishing interests, pat ularly Mt buy Lhe Cheapest or sell where ver bis product 
the fisheries of cod and mackerel; andtoe irry wares. or merchandise would sell for the high 
this on successfully a large amount « est price. But it} lf-evident proposition 
necessary, while in the Westalikelargeamount | that a revenue must be raised to support the 
is wunted for e ne k id ; Govy , und this revenue can omy ve 

Now, under the } ne l i } lon wa 1e upe, and | am in 
the case tu ) i } 4 u ich f $44 can 
l'wo men, one a we ern pacKer, Lo ‘ ut ! t and with the least burden to the 
New England i rman, £ retner to 1@ } mer, and that will at the same me ¥ A 
city of Boston Or eisewhere on tne Atlan ; the largest revenue to the Government. Now 
coast to buy, we will say, the article of Turk’ l find, by reference to tables, that a tax of four 








9 
‘ ii 

‘ ( lee amounts to abou 
pita per annum ;or say, 
persons, about $1 25 per 
every cent of that tax, 
i ten million dollars a year 
Lj iry for the support of the 
{1 not for the benefit of any 
| } of the country while 
t I ha before said, 
to pay from nine to 
{ rs inthe way of tax s, only 

of whi es into the Tr 
( 1 tax in th interest of 
lo | while it has to be paid 
not into the Treasury, but 
t ofal lt manufactu ol 
| 4 ! unendment may be 

| 

ion and Pree Trade—Position of 


i nti Se 


MORRELL, 


( NN LVANIA 
i OF IEP ATIVES, 
1az0 
itt of confere: on tl 
| I internal taxes, an 
i 

MORREI f P sylvania M 
nal considerations I hav 

lL 1 iow from participating in the 

n veb of the doctrine of protec 
American industry, which has been so 
1a ug the pendency of the tax 
bills of this session. So much has 
hired correspondents and others 
pecuniary iuiterest in the result 
nt erred to, that I have deemed 
) »>W a l son tO pro eed to 

’ } Licipation No that 
closed, I ask permission to put 
i n { s that have oceurred 
on the general question at issue, 
with a few statements that I consider 


| ‘ +} 
Chairman Of the 


{ i on Manufactur 

i re doing tl howe I desire to enter 
nv prot t charge so frequently 
uller practical business men who 
Occupy se on this fl r, that they are actu- 

ed by h motives In sustaining or oppos- 
Fi il \ l elfects of which ¢ yn cer- 
tain | dustry they are entirely 
familia i the legislation of the country 
be given over to mere theorists? Shall a citi- 


zen be adjudged untit to become a member of 
this body | use ih tt aining ant l experienc e 
fit him to v unde tandingly On measures 
of practical import? Shall ignorance of the 
business wants of the country be held at a pre- 
! n in this Hall I trust not, Mr. Speaker. 
i} 1 that the interests of the people are 
i when co! iitted to the hands of 
practical business men here er elsewhere, and 
hen such men are sent here as Representa 
tives il i slander and a meanness to impugn 
their motives. Bat in a larger sense the im- 


members of this 
Kivery member is, 


pugning ¢ f the moves of 
body is to be condemned, 

in some way personally inter- 
in which he alled 
ipate, and in sts one 


t 


tea in the ke rislation isc 
res 
the sec urity of the people against 
anny. Let them send here 


sas have no interest 


this fact 


corruplion and ty 


such hepresentative 





i e lay they are called upon to frame, and 
the doom of the Republic is sealed. 
‘ {ITT} ys ANU FACTURES, 

Mr. Sy r, it been apparent to me and 

thers that the Democt ie pert in and out 

of this He dur the present tariff discus- 

on lias been practically a unit against a con- 

tinuance of the protective policy in any legis- 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE ¢ 


‘ONGRESSIONAL ( 
Mr. 


Morre i. 


a —— 
lation we mig 


hosti ity will readily occur to « very re ider of 
the congressional repo and the: VSpapers 
of the d Ly; but no single instance is more sig 
nificant than the attitude assumed. by the 
minority of the Committee on Manufacture 

That committee is composed of seven Repub 


_— 


liear 3 and 


of May last the Re; mem} 


pers 





ew of certain statements of the late 
ymmissioner of the Revenue which 

in his last annual report, and on the 

y the Democratic members asked and 

were granted permi ion to submit a report 


dissenting from the conclusions of their eol- 
The state i 


eee : 
leaguc ments to which the Repul 
ajority took excé 


) 


ition 


lican m 


by tne 


were advanced 
stility to protective 


' 
i 
i \ 

i 


+» Commissioner in li 


fore 


) 


duties on 


ign imports. The correctness 
and propriety of these statements were de- 
i : 


fended and extolled by the Democratic minor 


ity. ] propose to examine their report, sad 
in doing this I will also bring under notice the 
action of the late Commissioner himself. 


As a matter of courtesy | have referred to 





the ‘nting report as the work of the minor- 
ity ; but in strict justice yrship of the 
preatel part of it must tothe official 
whom it defends. Of 








, the Com 
furni forts 


are, h 


? 
shes 











ments ¢ owever, 28 H art of } 

report as if they had written by the 
minority, for they are express] sanctioned by 
them, and are in perfect harmony with their 
own arguments and deductions. Whatever 
merit or demerit attac hes tothe minority report, 


° } me | 1 ] 
vyhole or in l itfally peiongs, tnere- 


part, rigl 


fore, t » the Democratic party 
And this leads me to notice, in passing, an 
allusion by a: minority in the luction of 


their report to the ‘‘aid whi 
Commissioner rendered to 
party d 
aid ¢ onld not have 
would not now receive Democ 





epublican 
> That 
been very important, or it 
ratic con nmend- 
tion, nor could the Republicanism of the Com- 
missioner two years ago have been a matter of 
profound and conscientious conviction, or it 
would not have led him into the embraces of 
those who never voted a Republican ticket or 
supported a Republican measure. During the 
presidential campaign of 1868 the Commis- 
sioner gave to the public certain statistical in- 
formation compiled by Treasury Depart- 
ment, which disproved the charge made by the 
party to which the minority belonged, that the 
revenuesof the Government would not be sufh- 
cient to pay the national obligations. This 
information would have been obtained and 
published if the Comr and his oflice 
had never had an existence, and yet it is only 
fair to presume that if he could then have fore- 
seen how great a change would be wrought in 
a brief time in his own financial and economic 
views he would not have been as sanguine of 
results as he then expressed himself. 
enabled to say that 


the 


nissioner 


Hie was 
the reverues of th 
rnment ollected would be more 
than equal to its expenditures, because a pro- 
tective ti 


e Gov- 


honestly ¢ 





riff had made the country prosperous ; 
but if theory of duties, 
would necessarily work a disturbance 
industry and a decreas 
had then been 
ould not 


i 


’ 
later which 


his low 
of home 
e in national revenue, 
fully evolved, his imagination 
have pictured such suy 


ve } : a4 
ave been accomplished, 


c ‘rb results as 
h 


SPIRIT or 


THE MINORI : 
his minority report? [shall attempt 
hat in and purpose it is 
teally a a free-trade manifesto ; 
full of errors annual 
Commissioner, of which i 
doing this, l 


ry REP 


to 


spirit prac- 
and that it is as 
as the report of th 
Pes 
is a defen e. i 
attention to the fae 
that many of the features ofthe majority report, 
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Throughout the nine pages of the 
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report no. cover¢ d by the signature of the 1 
Commissioner the purpose is everywhere t ee 


arent to ignore the benefits of 


a pr te 
ariff 


} 2 tg , 
and conceal the evils of a virtual 
| Y : } Ba as : ¢ } " 
| trade tariff. Such phrases as the follow; 


are of fa ‘quent occurrence : 
‘high protective’ is | in fact a 
ference and }! ivatic bas "P08 a burd e ns ome and 
unprecedented system Of taxation;’’ “a } 
protective tariff is not the true system of econ 
omy for the whole country ; 1 bb a ts riff, whethe 
levied for one pretext or another, is in gre 0 
part atax;’’ ‘‘itis a fearful tax.’’ America o4 1! 
manufacturers are referred to as being guilty : 
of ‘‘rapacity;*’ their ‘*concentrated capital 
is declared to be ‘‘the natural enemy of + 
mass of the peo tect 


ee, 1° 
& policy ¢a 


system of ints lown 


ple;’’ ‘*a *high protectiy Vos 
m of tariff gives capital a great advantag 

| over labor,’ The similarity of these s 
timents to expressions by the late Commis. 
sioner in his last annual report will at once | 
ipparent. That gentleman and his newly fou 
riends find congenial employment in scatt 
ing apples of discord between the capita 
land the workingman of this country, 


| interests are, and al ways must 
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They know that the American workingman 
'| better paid than the workingman of any oth: 
art of the world. and "A er sly 
}} part of the worid, and yet have tne etiront 
| to condemn the very instrumentalities whi ‘ 
|| have rendered him prosperous and made | 








practically independent of all capitalists. ‘Th 
|| speak ofa protective tariff asa grievous ‘tax, 
| conveniently fe ere that its imposition hi 
| invariably tended to increase the wages | 
cease labor and enlarge the channels of 
industry. 

\| Vith an obtuseness of vision 
shortness of their memory, they see no ‘rr; 
|| pacity’? in the foreign capiti 
\| verbial liberality to his workingmen a th 


se 
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equat tO 
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sf 7? r 
list whose 


|| wives and children gives few of them the 
| forts of life and drives tens of thousands 
the poor-house. The ** concentrated capi 


of which they complain they are careful n 
| to state is most pow erful in such countrit 
|| England, where free trade offers no 
couragement to the mechanic of ler mé 
than to toil until he can toil no longer in t hal 
service of hereditary monopolies; while in t! In t 
country which is blessed with protec tion mat of | 
|| ufacturing monopolies are practically impo If 
| sible, owing to the inducements extended 

| skilled workmen to become their own em 
|| ployers. 
So, too, the late Commissioner and his Dem 
ocratic defenders contemplate with 
| the ** tax ’’ imposed upon ** every poor mat i 
varpet,’’ and yet advocate a policy that wou 

reduce him to a level with the poor man who 

| lives under a free-trade dispensation acr 

| the Atlantic, and never presses his foot upot 
| a carpet, taxed or u intaxed, ‘They weep briny 

tears over the ** tax’’ im posed upon the twenty 

five cents’ worth of salt which the poor 
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. supposed to consume in a year, but | 
ith gladsome eyes upon the tax 1: nposea 
his tea and coffee and sugar, that for 
goods, vhich compete with his own labor, » b 
| be imported without tax. They heap ob! ea 
| 





upon American manufacturers, but spare 
grinding cotton and iron lords. of 

| endeavor to excite discontent in the br 
| of well-paid American worki: 

| hold a dumb bruate’s pity from the he 
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slaves of that foreign free-tradeism to whi ( 


all their theories it nevitably lead. Ina w § 
| the spirit of the minority report is one o! § ls 
ll} and undisguised hostility to the strugs m 


| manufacturers of this country, who rece 
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effecte , ragement in all its fifty-seven pages, | 
‘Seyret e page after page is devoted to the incul- | 
at wh; » of the doctrine that we should send our | 
a y 10 Kurope for articles we can produce | 
sailed. as little labor at home. 
minor EE-TRADE TESTIMONY. 
f the la Phat the policy advocated by the late Com- | 
ere tra ssioner, and defended by the Democratic 
rotect y of the Committee on Manufactures, 
nal fi , ‘of virtual free trade, and therefore 
following table to foreign importers, English man- 
cy called ‘feturers, and others interested in breaking | 
of inter. American competition, is shown by the | 
ome and tone of the free-trade press, both in this coun- 
"a high ‘ry and in Europe, and by other unmistakable 
of ec ications of tree trade approval. I make 
: whi ther me references to substantiate this statement. 
In great On the afternoon of Thursday, February | 
\ meric iN) °4 1870, a ot mee ting of free- trade rs metin 
ng guilty New York to devisé ways and means to further | 
a their interests and obstruct the progress of 
ny of t tective tariff legislation. The New York | 
otective’ World of the following day, in its notice of | 
penny e meeting, characterized it as one of ‘‘ mer- | 
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bankers, traders, and other persons 
erested in free trade.’? If manufacturers, 
chanics, and laboring men had been prom- 
ent in its deliberations, the World would 
most probably have so stated. At this meet- 
» free-trade speeches were made by Mahlon 


Sands, William Cullen Bryant, Samuel J. Til- 
u, and others, and letters regretting their 


inability to attend the meeting were rei ad from 
S. S. MArsHa.t, Hon. 8 S. 8S. Cox, and 

in. JAMES Brooks, Democratic members of 
this He ‘The leading speech of the occa 
1 was delivered by Mahlon Sands, secre- 
American Free-Trade League, to 
m, according to his own statement, had 
committed ** the duty of explaining what 
Free-lrade League has done and what it 
poses to do In his speech, which I find 
rted at length in the Free Trader for 
‘h, 1870, occurs the following paragraph : 
‘The free-traders owe a great deal to the invalu- 
statistics of Commissioner W ells. Tecannot over- 
obligation; but Mr. Wells also owes the 
ers a great deal. To them he is indebted 
mversion tothe truth. Inhisreport for 1863 
sed us with endeavoring to degrade 
un laborer, and with a, selfish desire to pro- 

ur own interestsregardless of those of others; 

in short, he said many bard things about us, for 
hich we have long since forgiven him. In his re- 
port for 1869 Mr. Wells proves that tho number of 
laborers employed in the great protected industries 
woolens, cottons, and iron, is only two and a 


use. 


y oi the 


ut 


bal 


lf per cent. otf the whole number of the producers | 


tt 


ry, and shows how ruinous the protec- 
ifforded to this petty minority isto the prosperity 
of the nation. Mr. Wells has not yet avowed him- 
iree-trader, but the bitterness with which he 
ar rded by the proteetiouists shows into whose 
nke 1e has delivered his fire. Mr. Wells bes had 
cdithic ‘ult placeto fill. ‘vo have avowed more rad- 
inions would have been to commit hari- 
Mr. Wells started a sincere protectionist, 
as been converted by the teaching of facts and 
argument of free-traders. Once he was a Saul; 
chief apostle to the Gentiles.’’ 
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how heis their 

in se same copy of the Free Trader from 

i I quote the foregoing exuitant boast 
ears a list of moutsane publications for 
at the office of that paper, which list in- 
le s the following scaheonienn 


\Vells’s Reports. 
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teport ofthe Special Commis- 








woer of the Revenue on Taxation, Wages, Iligh 
Py Monop olies, and Special Legislation for the 
ir 1868, Report en the Industry, Trade, Com- 
meree, &c., of the United States for the year 1869; 
pretaced by a scheme, prepared by the Free-Trade 
League, to show how a purely revenue tariff could 
be made that would yield $127,500,000 gold. 10 cents 
ih. 
T ?° . , 
Looking further into the pages of the Free 
trader for Mareh, which is the authorized 
organ of the ‘*A merican l'ree-Trade League,”’ 
{tind that seven and a half of its wide columns 
ilied with a letter from the then Special 
Commissioner in defense of his theories and 
statishies as presented in his annual report for 
1869 
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that his defense is ‘‘abso- 
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In this and other numbers 
of the Free Trader Mr. Wells is uniformly 
referred to in terms of the highest p raise, an i 
is constantly paraded before 


he readers of 
that paper as an opponent of protection to 
American industry. In its issue for June it 
clamors for his continuance in the ollice of 


Special Commissioner 
style: 


“Tf Commissioner 


of the Revenue in this 


: Wells is not retained in office 
the responsibility of his dismissal will rest with the 
Preside nt. A canvass of Congress shows that a large 
majority in both Houses favor the continuance of the 
office of Special Commissione of the Revenue, which 
expires by limitation in July. But no effort will be 
made to have it continued by the revenue reformers 
unless the President will agree to reappoint M 
Wells. General Grantisa protectionist, and we have 
little hope that he will act so as to please the party 
of reform.”’ 

The ‘‘revenue reformers ”’ 
are the free-traders, and v evidently ** knew 
their man,’’ as the phrase is, or their organ 
would not have been so pronounced in favor 
of his continuance in the oflice he has made to 
serve them so well. 

That | may do no injustice to the minority 
of the ¢ 
that in the same number of the Free Trader 
from which I have last quoted appear copious 
extracts from the nine pages of their report 
to which the late Commissioner did not attach 
his signature, introd: uced by a contfhendatory 
editorial paragraph, which concludes with the 


h ere re ferred to 


thev 


remark that the ‘‘ few words from the minor- 
ityarean honorto their writers.’’ ‘his is praise 





from ahigh source, and itis still furtherempha 
sized by a complimentary reference in another 
part of the same paper tothe manner in which 
the late Commissioner came to supply to the 
minority the forty-eight pages of their report. 

In from the Free Trader | 
quoted from the highest free-trade authority in 


quoting 


Yommittee on Manufactures, I will state | 


his country, but | add the declaration that 
after careful inquiry | have not found a single | 
other American ceviodiegl published in the 


interest of free trade and kindred heresies that 
has not in season and out of season copied 
freely from the last annual report of the late 
‘ - » > ale i } 

Commissioner and indorsed his theories. And 


on the floor of this House, during the long tariff 
discussion of the present session, his well- 


thumbed report furnished every member who 
advocated low duties ab free trade 
with arguments and figures against protection. 
The gentleman who represents the sixth dis- 
trict of New York, { Mr. Cox, ] in bis elaborate 
speech against the tari proposed by the Ways 
and Meats Committee, avowed himself 
trader of the stenitéah sect, and then 
ceeded to fortify his positions by liberal 
late Commissioner’ 
I now turn tothe evid 


or solute 


a fre e 
pro- 
ex 
§ report. 
lences of approval of the 
late Commissioner’s revenue theories which 
come from free trade England—that 
England which is ever quick to recognize every 
variation of public sentiment in this country, 
and every error in our legislation which favors 
her special interests. And I cannot point to 
any more significant proof of the delight with 
which our great manufacturing rival has re 
ceived the Jate Commissioner's recent uiter- 
ances than that which is found in the fact that 
his last report has been reprinted for general 
circulation by the Free-Trade Cobden Club of 
London. It was enough that Englaud 
should commend the report; not enough that 
she should print extracts from it in her news 
papers, to tet, her manufacturers in the 
belief that by the adoption ef the late Commis- 
sioner’s theories 
harvest of golden profits from the decay of 
American manufactures ; 
the strongest possible indorsement, and best 
expressed her gratitude to its author, by 
reprinting it ‘‘for universal circulation.’ 

But I do not propose to stop with this par- 
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ticular reference to th iva with which t 
late Commission s and statemen 
have bet ik rece ul l | >speeiil 
benefits which ready del ved ire 
the labors of this gentleman are known and 
boasted of in English hew spapers of Pespeeta 


bility and intluence. I quote a few extract 


‘ ; 
from them to show what some of these benet 


are, premising them with the remark 
late Commissioner in his last report 


mended large reductions in yon fore 


toatl ti 
recom 


\ 
the dul 


iron and steel. in one of its issues for May 
; ‘ 

last the London Mining Journal eoutained a 

long arucie reviewing the action of this [lou 

relative to the tarill on thesearticles. It said 
“We have good news from the United States. ‘I 

2 suse of Re presentatives, in their diseus ae 
1ew tariff bill, have got beyond the delat \ 

general principles and are now conte ne the ime 

ure in its details, It has reached the item ot 

and has disposed of the duty upon pigs in at 

no teatist wctory to the British iron-master.’ 

. ‘What was donein the Washir 

Konaset Representatives on Tuesday night is bard] 


less satisfactory than that we have recorded in re 








of the discussion there on the night b re. A 
our Pennsylvania friends were beaten, thouch t 
fought hard to make the best of the opp ion W 
which they were met,” 

“The result of the two nights’ debates in 


respect cheering. 


The protectionists have a mejor 
inthe House 


and upon thecotton duties, f 





the free-traders were altogether unsuccessful i 
efforts to reduce the tariff, the protectionists 1 
to the support of individu al interests. [fer 
bs when those duties are discussed upon wh 
the protectienists were sapt vosed to be the stt 
they are beaten; and while the first manufactin 
industry of Great Britain gets no relief the third 
thus far conspicuously successful. ‘The result of 
divisions on ‘Tuesday night was not only to redu 
} cast scrap three dollars, but wrought se; wo ce 
lars a ton as compared with the present duty.” 
' . The rapidity of the progress of fre 
trad views inthewSt sLeS Is SOINetLDINg CXL! ora i 
If the rest of the proposed alterati 1 i 
of after the fashion which bas marked the de 
upon pig iron and scrap iron, the turn ot the «¢ 
lords of Lancashire me. Lt I 


they would speedily reap a | 


must not, howe ve Ts be toe sangu  encourugi 
are their pros s as an industry he dut ‘ 
finis! red iron a steel! have yet to be debated 

‘The discussion upon the clauses ¢ 
the bill yet to be introduced may well be looked ! 
ward to certainly with composure, if not, 1 
with great satistaetion, by the iron-masters of ys 
Britain. If all should go as well as the d ‘ 
Monday and Tuesday, tho result will be m } 
ficial to that interest.” 

Ryland’s Iron Trade ¢ lar 3 
champion of En; slish free-trade sentim 

| the special organ of English iron-mast 
a ; Se &Fr 

from it 1 quote the following significant pa 
graohs: 

** Notwithstanding the splendid mineral reson 
of the United States, tue manutlacture of ironis y: 
in 1t# infancy, owibg LO Lhe scarcity and deara 
labor. If the agitation now in existence i 
fularedu i1of the tariff will have effect ot 
largely increasing the import of Bricish iron i 
America. And trom the strong recommendations of 
Mr. Commissioner Wells there seems good grou 
tor antictpating, at atl eve r »areduction W nota 
entire abolition of the import duties on tron and 
steel. The labors of a yeur have been compiled and 
presented to Congr by Commissioner Wells, bu 
it is almost too muchto expeetC ngress to be guide 
by the report. Lvis his fourth annual statement, bui 
neither ot the three pre decessors have been be lead 
Llis leaning is too obviously toward free trade to su 
the protectionists controlling the present session, y 
his report has been read with as much interest at 
has created as pro! founda sensation as any docume: 
published this y ir. inuary 3, 15,0. 

The iron trade of Great Britain will be glad to 
know that the people of the United States are | 
ing their serious attention drawn to the beavy pi 
tective duties which their Government imposes ut 
them. For every toa of pig irou which goes f 
this country to the United States an import duty 
nine dollars ig paid. Mr. Commissioner Wells pi 
poses to iower the duty to thre edoll ira, b ithe 
traders say abolish it altogethe If the Ame 
iron-masters cannot make tron without this hea 
duty, surely the whole people of the United 
should uot. be taxed for the exclusive b 
few. The American capitalists mast be sati 
with the ordinary profit ef a competitive trad 
this as not suffierent for them they inust give up Bre bi 
ness. ~January 15 , 1870. 

** The iron trade of this country oceupies a pr 
inent position in the discussion now taking | 
the council chambers of Washington and 
With regard to the United States, we 
utmost faith in the good sense of the An 
people on the question of the heavy import duties 


will Quickly ct 
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Ho. or ReEps. Internal Tax—Mr. Morrell. AIST Cona....2D Srse {| 
levied on English iron. It is so well known that the || ence of Government subsidies in the encour- || best se ned by free trade in low-priced fore si 
Aaa ag eek ae rollin im a anga tee ses Ae, agement of the French and English mercantile || wools, although this statement was repul)lis)y.. ; Oe 
luties that some effort will and must be made to get || Marine. That knotty problem about whieh so || at lonmshi and its fallacies refuted by the Na. "aa 

eduction or even an entire abolition. Ja theabil much has been said and written is settled! || tional Assoc lation of Wool Manufacture - 7 oe 

: Mr. he eG — great a wre ~ nave ‘The remedy for the decline in American ship- | their ‘‘ bulletin ’’ for April last, which refinta a 
secannaeiiiiaenal ay mean ee den tect ta tate nia. ping proposed by the minority is as novel as || tion the Commissioner entirely ignores, ; as hi ees 

| men in the States.’’—/January 22, 1870. the cause they have discovered for that decline. | does also the further fact that Mr. Harris Mr, 

Such is the high estimation in which the || They propose that we should reanimate our || his colleagues nowhere demand ar peal of the “ 
late Commissioner’s course is held by free || deserted ship-yards by buying ourshipsabroad! || duty on those foreign fine cloths whic h compe: oo 
traders at home and abroad, and I ean safely |; And there | leave them. | with their own manufactures. Mr. Harris su — 
ubmit the evidences of their approval to this THE LATE COMMISSIONER’S DEFENSE. || plies still another page of the late Comm; ; g 
House and to the country without further I proceed now to examine the letter which || sioner *s defense in a letter which he addre aa. 
comment in this connection. the Commissioner furnished for the minority || to that official under date of March 21, 1870 0 
ERRORS OF THE MINORITY. report. It begins with the admission that, but the Commissioner knew and failed to g: a soe 
In its issue for June last the Free Trader || owing to the ‘*absence of proper data,’’ his || the fact that the motives which actuated Staten 
prciuced its extracts from the minority report || reports liave not been ‘*free from mistakes or || assault upon a protective tariff container.’ jy ai 
of the Committee on Manufactures by remark: errors.’’ Immediately following this admission || that letter were divulged by Mr. Harris },jy. Sacks 
ing that the report consisted ‘main ly of a || he proceeds to combat, through nine pages of || self at a free-trade meeting held at Providence, aeae 
communication from Mr. Wells himself, pre- his letter, the testimony of leading mauufac- || Rhode Island, on the 14thof April, 1870, whic, ' 
ceded by a few words from the minority.’’ In || turers of respectability relative to the cost of I find reported in the Free Trader for Jyy na 
heae ‘few words’ occur several ames ENCE || producing a ton of pig iron, which testimony last in the following jubilant words: aa 
references to matters of fact, which, that no was sub mitted to the country in the report of | “Th Providence, Rhode Island, a strong meetin: ot ! 
disrespect may be shown to the minority, | || the majority of the committee. He admits that || pak: pane athe ith pre Professor Perry spok eca 
- : . ; ahs ga ; : ie eee | and says, inking men of the city were the: Hee 
proceed to correct. ‘They print the following || his reports have not been ‘‘ free from mistakes |} and jistened to me with critical attention eee 

letter: or errors,’’ which is exactly the charge pre- |] hour and a quarter, Several leading gentlemen th T, 
Detroit, Micuiganx, March 18, 1870. ferred against him by the majority ; and yet, indorsed the movement.’ Mr. Edward Hi: art mn 

; hi ’ well-known woolen manufacturer, said ‘it was es 

SIR: In inswer to your question I would say that when these ‘mistakes or errors in regard to great day for Providence,’ and declared it Bi Ria 7 
an iron | ridge costs from sixty to one hundred. per irou are pointed out, and the truth is made to being a half and half free-trader when the ¢ sit ie 
San’ Meee ak ee ae wow, thay u . te ieee appear from ‘‘data’’ than which none can be || peer ae sri Piha, Foes we Se nes a 

; , ti out citizens paid forthe } nol 
cost, such bridges could be well afforded at an in more * ‘ proper,’ he goes vigorously to work to | and Mr. Harris generously insisted on payine | tr 
TORES OF OF wood of say twenty per cent.; in Whi || reject this **data, ‘the absence of which he || hotel bill of the speakers.” : ; t 
case iron would be un versally adopted, and so where , = ‘2 | { 
one ten fe mew weed, & nndeed Genld beeued then, || 204 pereviondy lamented, and to defend these || ERRORS OF THE COMMISSIONER. li 
We would then be employing at least ten times as || Same ‘‘inistakes or errors.’’ Whatistheinfer- |) The elaborate nature ofthe defense of the Com “ | 
oa oe in haeecene re ~~ = om ke re ence? Lither that ** proper data’’ concerning || missioner from the charges prete rred agai ii 
cain ee ee ate, there wou “|| iron were not seriously desired by him, or else || him in the mz ijority report is significant o! ce a 
Very respectfully, WILLARD POPE. that, having found it, he perversely chooggs, weakness of his position. Kven more signifi i 
i. HAWLEY, esq. like the unrepentant sinner, to follow the ways || cant of this weakness is the manner of tha a 

{ hatis to say, if Americaniron-workers were || of darkness rathe rthan light—to prefer ‘‘data’’ || defense. It is not necessary that I shoul ane 
conteut to labor for the same wages as British || which sustain his false theories rather than that Hi expose all the shifiing expedients he has 1 ka 

u workers receive, orif the products of Brit which shall serve the cause of truth. \| sorted to to sustain his annual report, but | : sino 

cheap kabor and cheap capital could be A feature of the late Commissioner’s defense |} will as brie fly as possible advert to some « "7 
introduced into this country Sree o/ ‘duty, as which runs through his whole leiter is his per- them, and from these the characier of th #2 
lr. Pope and other free-traders desire, then || chant for bringing upon the witness-stand wit- || others can easily be inferred. 8 
the cost of iron bridges might be made to ap- mr woos Seeger ss anpenty eee ° ard \| i aa onal 
roximate the present cost of wooden ones. || and discredited. ‘Thus he brings forward Mr. | 1: : , 5 a - 
But itis a rtinent etecicanels Mr. ios George I’. Lewis and Mr. 8. Rustean to || In a epearans x the een rs a 
and the minority do not deem necessary for testily that they correctly stated the cost of papers Mr. pac ey * aren oI ee +} na 
them toc insider to what extent the ability of iron in their testimony given in the Commis- | truth of the assertion in the annual owe ze “+ 

<i Re eee se . : Se oe ‘age 7 || the ‘fave rage e xpenditure requisite to prod Lileg 

r people to build iron or any other kind of sioner ’slastannual report, although Mr. Charles | aton of pig ee Fe the (eitad Mtates at the vr nissi 
bridges would be enhanced by the reduction || McNair, Jules Valle, Woods, Yeatman & Co., || © I adi ca Tike SOR pe ras oy mani 
of wages and the abrogation of the duty they |! Hillman, Brother & Sons, and others, in the || ome Sane ee — d ee Ve. oe eo lla 
advocate. I believe the fact is not anywhere |! report of the majority of the Committee on || capital invested en + anew an Sa ’ 4 
controverted that the Ame rican pec le hav . || Manufactures, showed conclusively that these || P&'F5 and incidentals, may be fairly ee New 

Re Ce aan Te oe oe ve an ee ra ieee ae ee ae \| at from twenty-four to twenty six dollars, cu State 
built more bridges of all kinds, more houses, |} gentlemen were inerror., The figures furnished rency.”’ The particular statement of Mr. H of N, 
workshops, railroads, &c., during periods when || by Mr. McNair to Mr. Waterhouse in Febru- || « iit which he professes to quote he says may! the il 
their industries were protect d than during || ary, 1869, are again quoted, although Mr. Mc- | found.in. that geatlemen’s official report a W 
per ods of British domination. Nair publ lished a card in December of the same | commissioner to the Paris universal ‘exh ) Fore 

Lhe minority, 1 referring to the tariff on year, whicl h the majority incorporated in their | retary have vofthred ban ghia report, as i and 
wool, meet the issue as squarely as they could || report, explaining why those figures were not || «+ the Government Printing Office, and find: ireig 
be expects d to do by pres enting a plea in be || correct. So also Mr, Sackett is made to appear |! wide variation between what Mr. Hewitt sa peti 
half of the tailors, which would doubtless be || again as an estimator, although be: Commis: | U4 uses the lata Commissioner reports him freig 
very convincing it the tailors had complained | MQREE Was CHiTey jamilar ran the fact that || to have said. And that the discrepancy ma befo 
that the wool tariff had injured their busi- || a distinguished Senator [ Mr, Scorr]} had shown, | be the more readily seen, I place the Siac dieia and 
ness. But as they have not done this, and as || in a speech in the Senate on the 10th day of | ings in parallel columns: any 
he tailors of free trade England do complain Iebruary last, that Mr. Sackett’s estimates had | : e i ; SD eith 
of low wages and other hardships resulting || once led a company of capitalists into making |} What Mr. Walle onye Mr. W a er. Hf gale Unik 
trom free-trade influences, it seems to me that || an investment in the manulacture of iron in | “In he iseaa Btetes “In the Unite Si and 
the minority are themselves to be pitied for || Pennsylvania, trom which they were glad tO || the cheapest region for the cheapest region | Yor 
having shed their tears over the wrong corpse. || extricate themselves, after a trial of Mr. Sack- || the manufac wage of Pp ig the manutacture of | ene 
_ The shipping interest nextreceives the atten- |) ett's management, with a loss of fifty cents on | oe Sea bist wala daecianel, aa the le for « 
tion of the minority. ‘They allege that many || every dollar. Lstimates by Mr. George T. | ley,in the State of Penn- high river, in the > is t¢ 
American ship-y: irds are now idle which would || Lewis, Mr. S. Waterhouse, Mr. Charles E. || sylvania, where pig iron of Pennsy|vani 1, W the 
be hitted with busy workmen but for protec tion Sackett, and others, form indeed a large part ee or trans ea ae pon peepee glee 1s Indi 
to other industries. Inasmuch as a special || of the Commissioner's defense, as they did of || jars per ton.” iron is produced al at S 
committee of seven members of this House has || his last annualreport; but the practical results, | average cost of tw bet 
been engare d tor nearly a year in an exhaust- if any, ¢ btained by these estimators are not | four dollars per ber] 
iN nquiry into ell the causes of the decline |given. The majority of the committee, on the B48 Note the important omission in th C maj 

\merican commerce and American shi ip- other hand, in their report have cited only the sioner’s quotation—** taking coal and | chat 
building, the wisdom of the minority in soly- || testimony of practical manufacturers of long || their actual cost of mining. Mr. U tosh 

this important problem in a few sentences || experience and the results of actual operations |} espec ially leaves the inference thai he « And 

marvelous. conducted with skill and ec onomy. | include in his estimate either the int tect 

Lfterth s solution I suppose the country need lhe Commissioner also occupies five finely- } Lie Capital invested in the purcilase ¢ , The 

trouble itself about the « fects pro printed pages with a Stutement over ihe signa coal lands, iu improve: Bis wana that 
i on our commerce by British cruisers like || tures of Edward Harris and others, woolen || erected, or the royalty on the ore and c eign 
the Alabama, or inquire further into the influ- || manufacturers, whose partic ular interests are || inthe manufacture ot theiron. [Therets! the 
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d foreig ..nee either that he meant to include “ a fair 
published ‘lowance for repairs and incidentals.’’ Yet 
y the Na -)l these things are elements in the cost of pro- 
turers j ‘cing iron. ‘The Commissioner suppresses a 
+h refuta. pected 11—an important portion—of Mr. Hewitt’s 
res, as | or 

arris ar _ Hewitt, whom the Commissioner mis- 
pal of t tes, testifies that the Lehigh valley is the 


L com; ‘ 


pest region for the manufacture of pig iron 


arris ‘the [ United States; andif it there costs twenty- 
Commi: ar dollars a ton, not including royalty or in- 
iddressed terest on C anit al invested, and if Mr. Hewitt is 
21, 1870, one of the best-recognized authorities on the 
d to stats iiect of the iron manufacture of the United 


uated t ’ as the Commissioner 


states, 
taine.” jn comes of the testimony of Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
rris |im- Sackett, Mr. Tuthill, and others who have an 
ovidenc: }bundance of ‘old memorandum books,’’ but 
(VY, Which +o status as iron manufacturers, that iron can 


40P d nade for much less than twenty-four dollars? 
eave the Commissioner to reconcile the con- 
g mectir ng testimony of his own witnesses as best 
rry 8} : 
vere the: — FREIGHTS ON PIG IRON. 
nies 
emen th In his annual report the Commissioner ma ude 
‘it e statement with regard to freights on pig 
WAS NO us: n, that ** if the duty on pig iron were entire sly 
fhe thi removed the American producer in the inte 
sites he r would still enjoy a protection in the cost 
paying t f transportation to the extent of at least 31 50 
‘ton for every one hundred miles that inter- 
vene between the place of production and a 
the Com port of entry which circumstance renders the 
d agai transport of a single pound of foreign pig iron 
tt ol any considerable distance into the interior 
re signil atter of ordinary commercial impossibit- 
TY Ot tha ity.’ ‘Lhe inaccuracy of both branches of this 
I shou statement was shown in the majority report, 
@ has 1 nd now the Commissioner, in his letter to the 
ort, bu jinority, unwittingly reaches the same conclu- 
n. Lhe point made in the majority report 
ot Ww iinst the Commissioner was, that through 
ghts on foreign importations are always 
much less than local fr eights on like home pro- 
on luctions, “the Ame rican. manufacturer in the 
ove terior being thus discriminated iced in- 


ort that Ue ead of protected, as the Commissi ner had 


O pro lleged. In his letter to the minor iby the Com 
tthe; ssioner does not deny the truth of thi ile 
uy) nt ment, but claims that 

for t “Tt costs what he represents to mev¢ > pig iron from 


act \ the Pennsylvania iron districts to P h nladelpoia or 
a New York; from New York into the interior of that 
BUSA By WM State, or to Boston; from Boston into the interior 
Mr. H of New EB ngland; or from Chicago or St. Louis into 

the interior of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, or Indiana,’’ 





rep Which is a begging of the whole quest tion. 
ul exl Foreign pig iron 1s delivered at Philadelphia 
AS | ind New York without the payment of inland 
nd find reights, while the Commissioner says ths it com- 
Witt § peting Pennsylvania iron must pay $1 50 a ton 
orts freight forevery hundred miles it is transported 
aucy | before reaching the same markets. New York 
two and New England do not manufacture iron to 


— «any extent, and receive most of their supplies 
either from Europe or distant parts of the 
Union. Admitting that the freight on foreign 
i and domestic iron to the ‘‘ interior’’ of New 
reg1ol York or New England would he the same, what 
rate becomes of the ‘*‘ protection’’ of $1 50 a ton 
for every hundred miles the domestic article 
i8 transported? There are few furnaces in 
the ‘‘interior of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, or 
wining Indiana,’’ and if foreign iron can be delivered 
iced at St. Louis and Chicago cheaper than it can 
a tag be transported tothose markets from the Cum- 
f = berland river and northern Alabama, as the 
Pa majority proved, would not the same freight 
charges from those points to points in the in- 
terior apply to domestic as well as foreign iron? 
And if so, what again becomes of the * pro- 
tection’? of $1 50 a ton on American iron? 
The other branch of his proposition, namely, 
that “the transport of a single pound of for- 
eign pig iron to any considerable distance into 
the interior isa matter of ordin: ary commercial 


says he is, what | 
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impossibility,’’ the Commission: e himself re- 
tutes by quoting the cost of Scotch pig iron in 
the Chicago market, almost a 
from tide- water. 


ELASTIC 


thousand miles 
WEBBING, 

In his annual report the Commissioner com 
plained of the tariff on e ‘lastic web bing r used in 


the manufacture of wome n’ S, misses’, and Cc lyl- 
dren’s 


shoes, which ta or he all ege to be 
equivalent to a ‘‘tax’’ of five ne on each 
pair of shoes into the seaaetiateerd of which 


webbing enters as a constituent. Upon the 
plea that undervaluations of imported webbing 
are ‘*most extensive and difiicult of detection, 

the Commissioner recommended a change 
ad valorem to Che 


from 
specific duties. inajority 


ot the Committee on Manufactures, on ap 
plying the Commissioner’s proposed chang: 
of duties to an invoice of webbing imported 


by Messrs. l’axon, ae & Co., of Boston, and 
used in the man ufac 


ire of women §, mis es’, 
and children’s shoes, too that it would oper- 
ate to génerease the ‘‘tax’’ an average of on: 


hundred and eighty per cent., and the question 
was asked, what now bec 

sioner’s plea for lower duties, 
for a lighten’ ng ofthe ‘uw J 

on shoes In his letter to the minori ‘es 
Commissioner replies by citing an invoice of 
webbing imported by Messrs. Laing & Magin 
nis, of Philadelphia, which he gives in justifi 
cation of the accuracy of his previous recs 


‘omes of the Commis- 
and ec oY PCI: ally 


inceessary burde 





hh 
mendations. 

I have applied to Messrs. Laing and Magin 
nis for specimens of the webbing comprised in 
that invoice, and upon compa ee with spect 
mens of that imported by M axon, 


Elms & Co., I find it to be an entirely differ 
ent article. [I am also informed by expert 
that the quality imported by Messrs. | 
Maginnis in the invoice referred 


mung W 


to 1S used 


entirely in the manufacture of me: hoes of 
high cost, whereas the Commissioner's ple: 
for a reduction of the ‘‘tax’’ on webbing wa 
made expressly in behalf of women’s, m ; 
and children’s sho Lhe Commi: sioner d¢ 
uot explain that he abandoned the webbin; 
which had first aroy cae ympa for th 
which has not been at alla subject of contro 
versy, but aims to create the impression that 
he has treated of the ime kind of webbi ig 
throughout. 

Bee this qui tion of ela ic webb ng, ¢ 1 

rning which the Commissioner first a | 


3° 


from his t 


a ea ition widely differing heories. 
ind afterward unde is to sustain it by quot 
ing the wrong inv , Lhave received a com 
Trance trom merchants of Boston who 


a 
4 : a : 
import from one half to two thirds of all the 





elastic webbi ing imports d into this country. I 
r¢ quirs sno CommMel 
ene ae 
DOSTON, Jul i 
Drar Sin: We, theundersigned, after lox ig ove! 
the majority and minori rep rts o f the Committee 
on Manutactures, must say the form of bill Commis- 
sioner W ells as recommended was soabsurd, in view 


of the gene ral tenor of his report, that we thought he 
must have been misled in regard to the facts 

the torm of law proposed by him would morethan 
double the present duties on elastic webs, making 
them pay more than one hundred per ¢ duty, 
and we feel that the reason assigned for the neces- 
sity of p> change was not a vi ulid one; forit isnot a 





fact that undervaluations are liable to 
are difficult of del tection, for a correct V 
as easily obtained. upon these goods as upon any 


article of merchandise. 

We inclose you copies of invoices elastic webs 
imported by the leading houses in the trade here, 
and certified to by them as be ing the article mostly 
used and importe din this market; and as about four 


f 
oi 


fifths of the elastic webs used in the qoanirz are 
imported by the “ Boston shoe finders,” we presume 
these invoices will be admitted as a fair average 


value of the great bulk of elastic webs used in this 
country. 

The invoice of Laing & Maginnis, taken by Co 
missioner Wells as an example to show the effect of 
his proposition, is of a quality of goods not imperted 
into this market at all, and in very limited quantities 
intoany market, being adapted, from itsexrtre 
cost, only for the very finest retail goods; and we will 
venture the opinion that the quantity used would | 


N- 


me ili i 


GLOBE 


oto 


less than one per cent. of the quantity we have s« 
you invoices of. 

You can see yourself, from the nall number of 
pieces of a kind in the invoice, that it isa retail | 
imported for some special purpose. 

, Lu re rard to the statementof Commissioner Well 
th texperts cann t tell the value of webs within si) 
to eight cents, and that the discount is problemat 
ical, we wo aihiaas that there is nothing problemat 
t sal in ittor is Who import the goods, as itisan actual 
discount from ivoice price, and all manufac 
turers abroad make their prices subject to a discount 
of twenty to twenty-two and one half per cent., and 
in calculating the cost of the ¢g is this discount 
taken into account, just as much asany other item i 
the invoi e, and we can figure the cost and value « 
these goods as i ri \ , 
that are imported. ; 

We think the su ion ( i im th iu 
on elastic webs were made in the inter f cert 
mnaunulacturers ol we In this country w » mak 
inferior article, and who persistently ur in un 
form 2n increase in the duties on foreign webs every 
time the tariff bill is up before C re 

Our shoe manufacturers prefer the f i wi 
because they are superior to the made here, an 
2 opposed to an sp ial legislation that wou 
for them to use an inferior article. 

Phi duti sonall the materials entering into ladi 
boots a id. sho ure excessively high, and we thin| 
we can . reasonably ask that Congress will not i 
crease the taxes on this branch of industry, whi 
are already hard to bear , 

WEETSER, SKILTON & DOLL, 
NICHOLS & FARNSWORTH, 
ENRY L. DAGGETT & CO.,, 
\LEX. STRONG & CO., 
HOW BROTHERS & CO,, 
PELTEN, SNELL & CO., 
SEARS & WARNER, 
th. ik. BUTLER, 
W.S. BOYCE & SO? 
FAXON, ELMS & CO 
| Moreen, Chair ( 
et Wa i m, D. ¢ 

il ial report relerring to we | 

abt the Commissioner was loud in h 
lamentation that the ‘‘*workingmen and t 
workingwomen ot this country could mu \ 

t i 
** permitted to purchase clothing as cheap in th 
United Stat in Great Britain.’’ Ile did 
not add he might have added, that t] 
could easily do this if they were content 
work for the same wages that art pa din Gi 





Britain. But the majority report proved tha 
our working men and women, while receiviz 
much higher wags than they did in 1860 ! 
now buying their woolen cloth) blan] 
&e., hea) than in t f , and the ¢ 
rae n his letter to the minorits 

firms this conclusion } r omit y to Py 
the following sentence ina citation from a } 
nal which he s AyS 18 °° reg irded as most reli 
ble authority:’’ ‘**Aé no time in the history 
Our ¢ COUNTY have wool ab gi ods CVC) by i 
at as low Jtgure s.’’ Thisch apenin rot woo 
fabrics he ascribes to the depression of 
wool and woolen industries of the country 
which he would reinvigorate by a **reasona 
tariff?’ that would allow the *‘ cost of go 
elothi 1a”? to be still further reduced ** tre 
thirty to fifty per cent.’’ The logie of the Co 
missioner’s rea ing is } here not anyt 

ar. 

{ the Commissioner will take the trouble t 
consult his own anual report for 1869, p 
93, he will find tha the causes of the presen 


res 10 


dey 


I } ithe woolen indu 
tries ot the U 


nited States are there corre: 


He says: 


1 
the wool an 


allude d 
“The breaking out of the war i 
tailment of the usual! supply of 
in the United Stat and in 
creased demand for wool and f 





rr woolen fabrica.a 


prices, as was to have been expects 1, advan i 
proportion.” 

With the close of the wa and t 
tion of cotton cultivation in the Sou 
demand for woolen goods diminished 
decline in the prices of woolen fabrics ar 
closing of some woolen mills was inevita 
He has charged to the wool tariff wha 
have been attributed to other cau 

HEI 
i Comn ner , byr 
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} |. us alleged, thatthe sheep of the 
son of pa 

but only that a 
ep had been experienced since 
» this report shows 
; proclaims the per- 
gy between certain 
manufacturers, by 
enacted, the features 
ed at ler Phe Commis- 
rly two years 
were consum- 


ime lorexpenence to te 


the 


uiil of 1866, 


nt . reference te 
ner ther 
n of a understandin 


2th 


igth. 
have how 


Luese measures 


what, to-day, isthatexper! 
! 
1, Gozen 


king this 
hea vus as part of that experient 


fh numl i 


1nes ailera 


of sh p in he 
hie! ative to 
SGD 
majoril 


a if oP yet page US } 


"hast 
3of the 
of Agri- 
the annuai 
from which 
including from 
olves,’’ &c., the total decrease 
by the majority, one 

hundred and sixty-seven t 
indred and thirty-three. If 
} not suit the theories 
he { nmissioner of the Revenue, bh 
i t th Vepartment ol 


11 

y 

1 statistics on page 9 

imual report of the eee da ora 
7, and 46 

meee tor 1868 


} 
** losses 


( ' on ” did the 


ol 


ive 


nou- 
these 
ol 
e mustseek 
Agriculture. 
STEEL. 
ined in the majority report, 
views concerning duties on 
1@ nee d of protection by the 
urer, underwent a radical 
i7 to 1869. In his annual report 
rherecommended an increase 
duties on steel, adding that ‘if any less 
» development of amost import- 
nd desirable branch of domestic industry 
‘not entirely prostrated.’’ He 
the price of foreign steel has 
lerably reduced through the 
effect of the American competition, and that 
wl country in this way has gained more 
ullicienttoe ney the tax levied 


1 


‘ 4 
+. 


een very Cons 


tection for American steel manu- 
facture, which has grown up under its influ- 
f ln his report for 1869 he experiences 
revelation, and asserts his belief ** that 

ie interests of the country and of the revenue 


at the existing duties should 


reduced, on the ground that they are at 

nt excessive and more than are required 

iO sustain the domestic manufactures in a con- 
lition of firm prosperity.”’ 


Accompanying this expression of opinion, 
d the schedule of a tariff on steel, 
the majority in their report 
/nglish origin. In his letter 


the Commissioner, pressed to 


he ibmitt 
ee 
to heo f 


» minority, 


whtca 


} 
showed 


the wall, explains that this schedule was pre- 
pared, ** a the request of the Special Commis- 

ner, vy Mr. GeorgeJ. Abbott, United States 
consul at ‘She llield, and was partly the result 
of ‘*eonsultation with exnerts. What ex- 
perts? ‘Phere are no experts in Sheffield ex 
( t] l makers, and by his own uate 
ion these are the people whom he selects to 


epare a schedule of duties to be levied upon 


th wn commodity when brought into Amer- 
‘AM py to compete with the products of our 
infant lmanufactures. If itis fit and proper 
mata consul of the United States, at the *‘re 
au of a Special Commissioner of the Rev- 


enue, should solicit the aid of Englis sh steel 
le him to frame the schedule 
riff on English would it not be 


ole of our tariff 


steel, 


ive the wh 


Bi 


’ i ed goods prepared by our consuls 
abroad, with the help of foreign manufacturers 
ihe Commissioner devotes over four printed 
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pages of his letter toa def 
statements concerning 

In his annual report (page 42) he said that the 
finds that he can purchase salt ‘*in 
Liverpool or Cadiz. and lay it down in the 


fense of his previous 
salt and salt-makers. 


farmer 


GLOBE. 


United States, at from fifteen to twenty cents 


per bushel; but the Government, through its 
ewrrency and its tariff, has imposed such a tax 
upon it as to make it better for him to pay 
from forty to forty-five cents per bushel for 
American salt. Waiving the argument that 
the Government is not responsible for its cur- 
rency, and that the tariff on salt is necessary 
for revenue if not for protection, the n lajor- 
ity denied that the Commissioner 
quoted prices of salt, both 


correctly 


the foreign and 


domestic, and asserted that, **measured by a 
gold standard, salt is cheaper to-day than it 
vas in 1860.’’ ‘The authority of the com- 


nittee for this statement was my honorable 


friend from the great salt district of New York, 


[{ Mr. McCarruy,] who, in a speech delivered 
in this House March 11, 1870, said: 

**Salt, the domestic prod uction of which has in- 
creased from twelve to twenty million bushels, and 


the foreign din ninished only about one an d a haif 


millions under the present tariff, has fallen in price | 


by reason of domestic competition to a lower point 
than it was in 1860 in most of the leading markets of 
the country. In New York in 1860 toreign salt sold 
at twenty-three cents per bushel in gold; 
domestic salt is twenty-three cents in currency. 
Boston in 186) foreign salt sold at? 
in pels 
rht cents ine urre ney. In Cleveland domestic salt 

in 1860 sold at thirty-two cents in gold; to-day 
domestic salt in Cleveland sells for thirty-four cents 
incurrency. lu Toledo in 1860 domestic salt sold for 
thirty-three cents in gold; to-day domestic salt sells 
there for thirty-three cents incurrency. In Detroit 
in 1860 salt was thirty -three and a half cents in gold; 

to-day thirty-four cents currency. Chicago, 1860, 
thirty-two and a hi uf cents in gold; to-day thirty - 
four cents currency. ‘Thus the fact is demonstrated 
that domestic production has overcome the advance 


in 


twenty-five cents 


by the tariff, and made salt cheaper generally 
throughout the country; in the West especially, 
cheaper than either foreign or di ynestic salt from 


, 


1856 to 1860. 

The Commissioner now defends the quota- 
tions in his annual report, and quotes among 
others the authority of Messrs. Woodruff and 
Robinson,whom he declaresto be ‘‘well known 
as among the largest and most respectable of 
the dealer rs in salt in the city of New York.” 
He says a transcript from the books of these 
gentlemen, ‘‘forthe year 1869,shows the average 
price of a measured bushel of domestic salt of 
sixty-eight pounds, as compared with the price 
of L iverpool ground salt, to have been not less 
thanthirty seven and a half cents.’’ In his an- 
nual report American salt cost ‘* from forty to 
forty-five cents ;’’ now it costs “seven 
anda halfcents.’’ Until the C ymmissioner rec- 
conciles hisown quotations it vill not benee 
sary to inquire further into his quarrel with Mr. 
McC Cartny’s figures. Mr. MeCartny lives in a 
salt district, and knows all : 


sey) hirty 
nit 


rbout the salt busi- 
ness, while itis evident that the Commissioner 
depends 
interested in the sale of foreigu salt. 

The Commissioner, in his letter, very gen- 
erously allows Mr. Duncan Stewart to blow a 
very loud horn, but does not correct his own 
error, Which was exposed by the majority, in 
ealling Mr. Stewart president of an association 
of which he was not even a member. Mr. H. 
M. Fitzhugh is the president of that associa- 
tion, which re presents the makers of over two 
million bushels of salt in 1869, while Mr. Stew- 


art is president of a company which made less 


than fifiy thousand bushels. In view of the 


general course of the Commissioner, it is not | 


at all singular that the real representative of a 
large interest should have been so dithcult to 
find, while a small manufacturer is bolstered 
up by a large title that never belonged to him. 
LUMBER, 
Commissioner devotes four pages to 
He divides what he has to say, as 
his aunual report, into two heads. 


The 
lumber. 
he did in 


to-day | 


to-day deunde tie salt in Bo ton is twenty- 


|| selling in Chicago, aftermaking due allo 


| quotes the low price of lumber in Chieag, i 


the close of 
| Chicago and elsewhere, 
| does not state, as he should have stat 


| eon 
| showed most conclusive 


for his information on those who are | 


| ent than in ohn closing paragraphs of his chap 





| the facts presented in the majority report. 


| of the citations e mployed by the Com missio 
| to prove his er but nowhere 
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Under the first he says = his meaning ay, KS 
intention in his annual rt were “to ch. cpecte 
that the inerease in the siete of lumber gin, , millio 
the commencement of the war has been {yy rau 
excess of the average advance in the y; pula 
of labor and other cor nmodities,”’ and ; tg 


** Does any one doubt this?’ I] do, and pe 
to the fact that the Commissioner no wher _ 
gives a comparative table of prices of Jal a 
and other commodities.’’ Instead of this },, ed 
1861, when the war panic had reduced al ce — 
modities, lumber among the rest, to prices 
below the cost of production, and compa, ! 
it with the prices in the years immediate} } w J 
lowing the close of the war. 
sioner had included in 

price sof lumber the vhich obtaiy ned 
the latter part of the year 1868 and the wi 
of the year 1869 his assertion, as the maior rit : 
showed, would have been proved untrue, y 

withstanding the unfairness of his quotatio: torela 
as a basis of co Inparison, O if the panic pric 

of 1861. Bat he suppressed those rates in | 
annual report, and again suppresses | 
his leiter to the minority. 
the war 


It the © ymin ' 
nis quotations oft 


rates 


hem } 
Of course just aft 
lumber ruled high j 
but the nega pm 
ed, that 
the pric es of all other commodities were at th - - 
same time proportion ly high. 
The second point made by the C ommission: 
s, that **the duty on the importation of ¢ 
nadian lumber falls wholly on the 
sumer.’’ ‘The majority in 
ly that 


al 
at 


a 
America 
their rey 
lumber is no 
for the premium on gold, at prices as lowa ; 7 
prevailed in 1863, 1864, and 1865, in which 
years there was no duty imposed on Canadia 

lumber, and in this naked fact, which the C 
missioner fuils to recognize, lies the 
tation of the Commissioner’s bold assump 
I repeat the remark made by the majority i 
their report, that ‘* our annualimports of Jun 


fuil ret 


|| ber fron n Canada into Chicago, either under oots 


terms of the reciprocity treaty or under the a 
of twenty per cent., have been the meres 

when compared with the home product. | Book: 
repeal the duty now imposed on foreign 
would benefit no one but the foreign producer, r; 


trif 


um 

while the Government would have to look els 

where for the revenue now derived from that iy 

source. A? \f 
A singular infelicity ischaracteristic of many 


1 his vol as 


uminous utterances is this feature more appar 
ter on Jamber just referred to. Somebody, 
whose name is not given, writes to the Com: 
missioner from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, a doletu os 


lamentation about the consequences which 


would result to certain of his employés whos = 
wages he had ‘‘ been obliged to reduce.”’ Le nd 
lays the blame on the tariff instead of the tru a8 
cause, and says, ‘‘In my opinion, unless th — 
general business of the country improves, an’ pe 
the cost of living decreases by removing yon! =! 
tariff from articles consumed by the poor, ti ee 
laboring poor are destined to see harder times oa 





than they have seen in this country.” Now, !' 


80 happens that among the ** articles consumed . J 
by the poor’’ are coffee, sugar, tea, and mo oe 
lasses, and upon these articles the Commis om 
sioner insists upon imposing a high duty, (see = 
his last annual report, page 129,) while the eat 


Republican members of this House propos ): 


and carried through a reduction of the duty a 
now imposed, a 
GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES. dns 

The late Commissioner, in his reply relatiy fai 
to the growth of manufactures under the exis vi 
\| ing tariff, scarcely attempts a refutation 0! agst 


He 
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nine cs the growth **not greater that 1 was to be case, and to bel ithe the trade that we really | aboy 3 rmediate bety ' ‘ ; 
bb nd enected under an inc rease ot poeeyaiinn of have, He redu @ export values to what met » und it in be too Lf 
ere viilion per annum ;’’ but he appears to be || he claims is the g old basi ‘ding un- | for 1869 or 1870. And of iron eel 
oe 8 ‘oraut of the fact that this very growth of | necessary and decept an takes pains | ufactures there can be no doubt t 
= : Tat ylation is consequent upon the encourage- | to exclude petroleum, our heavest export | ent production is twice what it was in Is 
et ‘yt given to manutactures. Half of the emi- || article, because it did not appear in the trade || we have assumed. We have , 
. from Europe during and since the war | previous to 1860. He might as well have left || 000.000 in the production of ma 
en of workmen coming direct to our || out cotton, or any other article. Yet the || eotton andof iron and steel fi 
iron-workers, cotton-mill workers, || results thus reduced to imperfeet and mislead- | a striking and conclusive ( 
ed silk-spinners, worsted-yoods makers, || ing proportions by leavit ¢ out the most essen- || of the tariff policy it 
hundred other classes. They would || tial parts of the truth, are after all only sufli of bro ‘to | 
have come but for the good wages an d cient to prove that we still export as much ot various ¢ near | \ 
ly employment afforded them here ren manuluctured goods as we ever did, a few chinery and k N i Bu 
A m Canada thousands have come to work in || articles declining in value, while others are || gain is enorn ; * \ 
w England factories, leaving the ‘* para- | increased protective tarifl 
a =f 't which free trade Was expt cted to create But | propose to examine the table he gives Why did the Com ‘ 
wo 4 ye em there, to enjoy tue real prosperity as proof of this decline in a light that appears rowth of the greate ind i 
Sa lh is within every one’s reach inthe United |) never to have oceurr » namely, toshow | tious reader of his tables « ( 
ia te | Q No foreign immigration has been will- how small an l paltry the exp rt is Compare d | exports would take them to | 
nih ay rtostopin ( anada, although they have there with what is made and consumed at home. It ( id fall of manu 
} ne tariff acts as those of 1864 and 1867 |! must be observed that many consumers of out ufford much ¢ 
ae & lth progress of that delightful country. | manufactures are constantly — here as |! | n to | uch, and ( 
nie pri all come here, and even more promp tly emigrants from Hurope, ng our market || aware. thet any other use of manuf 
notwithstanding the misfortunes of our || here, as well as adding skilled pr ‘rs of isted thantoexportthem. S$ b 
Sa a mournfully described by the Biaclieades manufactur d goo Is. W e gain more 0 on this || view. They care nol vb 
> Just af er. a 2 account than the trivial ieciine o1 expor 5 their people generally a 
| h ; But this varaging C ommiss 3101 1e r finds sup- amounts to; we have sold more of all these not: the « \ of thei ‘ 
ates t for his view that the tariff is injuring us | goods to our new arrivals alone than we could ported; and asthe Com uN 
lated tistics ol the export trade In Manu: have sent abroad to sell, and the constantly somuchot bisrecent view i 
ara ured goods; and finding that there has || extending home market becomes doubly profit it is quite pr let hie ‘ 
. eT a decline of a small amount in such ex- | able by ldition. The chief articles cited |) manutactured goods sold at homeare t 
isliaiee rts during and since the war, as compared by hin follows; and I follow his ‘loss || dependence of every prosper 
La eal 4 h 1860, he jumps to the conclusion that of ex; by a statement furnished by one he evidence of anation’ sj 
Aweri : lactuers an d business gener ally have of the hlavie Statisticians of the country, not in the extent and variety ol eX} 
hn na eclined, and are likely to suffer entire col- | of the gain in production, taken in proportions | in the ability of its peo: 
ae nless we return to the exporting busi- || of the tot: ul produc t of 1860, as shown by the |) ducts of their own in ry 
Sch on a large a scale as before ; and in| census, with a calculated total product for it is hardly worth 1 thre 
is ] ty ving a table of these small failings off, he 1869-70, made u Dp by adding this gain to the what is said ¢ tt dgecime r 
int pears to have taken care to exaggerate the i officially reporte “1 values in 1860 I cul counts ol i I j 
( wna I it re Sor i ch de ( ‘ 
ft ( | 1use Lhey are too por \ 
,) OSS In CX- chet bs s us or of any country DD ra i 
buil } ports in| Gain in production ee Total produe- RE ae lel Sey e ee 
inp Article 1869 from | in 1869-70 over 1860. ica ala tion in 1869-70, business and political aliairs, and tak 
Naiorits S00 care to protectany oi: their intere thi 
te of Oviy meage! nd dane /9 ‘ 
under i OIE la iilaiela dais >4 » O35) ) 1e third of 1860 ~ 650,000 eye 19 908 in W Hicn pi tS 0 "© yUDAA : Ait : ‘ ‘ 
rr the ¢ RR i ccctonseicc haces 259.500 | Double of 1860 ....... 63,109,108 | “}36.218'216 hich cautious people prefer to | 
se ceksceregtl ee aiieanatiks vincnakicses’s xed ovate ; o1§,665 One half more...... 13.611,6 i 41) 834.882 go with woen | es 3 food at he i 
duct. is ek aedae 375°068 | Double of 1860 2. 800.087 | 29417-0651 |) ig the simple truth of Mexico, S 
gn lum MMII rece ca onacoatescaceson . 158,862 | One half more.... 8,468,891 "106,673 and much of the West Indi 
= Manuf RRR os te caalesadatA tes tens 1,286,748 | One half more..... 10,910, 267 » Q()? 1 econviet the Commisetone ( 
produ 1B: sspteasetcacads PPO DAO grass indaceses 2,836,969 8 673,933 etudied and persistent hostility to th 
look els PB ce sixanoses sdenin One half more... 2,488,875 7 466.618 on vo oon ae a : 
from tha der . aveses <énuee ° One half more........ ] 15 4 Q4 64 that pays |i t, Lhbat which as i 
M 1arble and stone nee 110, Doubled... ba 16,244,044 12,488,088 new and prosperous States of \ 
ulactured MAO —-FODBOF 5.0 scsiccsseises liz One half more ......... 2,521,500 8,46 1,050 few towns and citiesof the Bast. A 
SPORE, GEG, BEE MOE DOE, «.5<.0kccasesacccssessaceance 43 EGUIOG .cccecaricedes 21,310,933 {? 62]. 866 
ton manufacturers, Dhak caret oat aeas GOTT. oe | LPOUDTCO s.cccccocccssececses 117,531 5382 259.165.0604 mentions U internal growth, 
i steel manufactures........00...-. 934,562 | Doubled............ pebigha 102,265,444 204,530,888 may not know of ls existence; | 
al sheet-ar chor of the great industries ol 
Re STAGE AOD |. ccccvessnccacssrosesnnsees 100,926,970 | $1,092,951,489 || COUB*TYs the markes tO which Mey send 
omebody, Pree ate x ; i ae tenths of their production, and b ie wi 


the Com- the small requirements of distant, poor, i 
a doletu t have excladed two or three items from being less than one and a half ner cent... how untrustworthy tt ical Coun ou 

















“eg which table as given by the C mmissioner, b ever counted, it becomes hardly worth while to |, Very tittlein leed. Bat the Com ra 

vés whos cause they do not be long i init; onebeing ** pot || examine the figures or corre ct minor errors. || Wistiuily abroad tor his markets, for his m 
ce.’ He nd pearl ; ’’ aproduction of the forest nat t, the export of manufactures has, in the || Of policy, and for Mis ilustrations in aiscu 

»f the tru wally dec another being ‘‘garden and || aggregate, largely increased ; there is clothing | 8" at questions. To him a decline 7 e 
inless th her seeds are not manufac: || in place of undescribed manufactures of cotton || portation ol be ee ees eee nee 
-oves, arid tures; and ;: i skins,’’ and **liy- || and wool, (amounting to $618,203 in eleven |, "om 1860 to 1569, is a a thing; | ~~" 
ving you ng auimals,’’ because they are not monufac- || months of 1868, and to even larger values in || © entry gooeteny ° eo es 
poor, the ‘tures. We importall these, and it is unimport- || 1869,) and a convenient cmnibus item of **un ee . ee a ore my he 
rder times aut whether we export them or not. And we |, enumerated manufac oe amo inting to from |) MNHon Gollars in value vh ® BROS) 4 

? Now, have, as a general result, a change of market |\ six to seven million dollars in each year, for || C1€S, & Very § mall loss indeed. 

consumed ff urteen and a half millions trom foreign || 1868 and 1869. Much of r the a sumed decline Se ce he 
and mo 'o domestic consumers, and an increase of the | inthe table is sim ple inaccuract } intentional [The Commissioner, in citing ** some of 


Commis me production and consumption of more or unintentional omis sion to give the true re results which have flowed ft ym the 1 wi 
han t} . | } 


. ; } “a¢° mY , , ' 1 «yt ) 
duty, (set rirty times as much more; or, in the ag- || turns. Ye t admitting all that is claimed, but |, placed ee ee tlie 
while th ot te. $446,302,470 of increase to be ben- one anda half per cent. ¢ f the production has industries, ’ refers to the elect oO : 





mn" 2 —) ° + ' ° a ane 5 aes © yl-children in af. t j 
propos y. Three per cent. of this increase is hee diverted from the foreign markets to which || on school-children 11 Maine! The ast 








the dul vert ted from the { foreign to the home market || it went in 1860, statement is made, and supported, t 
*y the condition of prices; yet it appears to The proportions of incre: Heures that ¢ 10b he, that there has be 
v¢ as much to our prosperity as the Commi assumed, it is true; but in etual decrease in the number of ( 
ly relat! ‘loner supposes this course of trade to detract | manufactures, the Commiss! dren that St ite fro 1860 to 1860 
the exis irom it. mits 2 | is Cause Dy a proteé é tarif/ j 
rtation ¢ With this expos sure of the trivial relation this while the otton Manuf j te ihe ¢ OM 1SS101 cr 3 
port. He assumed loss bears to the total production, it || claims $247,187,500. The nion. for he descants upon tl 








Yo 
Ho. or | 
| fact, U! is one of the strong 
hn letter Ilereafter, when the 
thorities and mostonl and literary 
of New England undertake their peri- 
‘ ination into the causes of the lim- 
the ] opulation ot their section, 
t or two from this letter of the 
Commissioner wiil best answer their 
I t 
ih | t 

Commi mer defends the theory pre- 
| hy nual report, that a protective 
injuriously affects the interests of the 
Ile gives many figures, as usual, all 
rupon the relative values of the exports 

iltural products to foreign countric 
rves his purpose to be always oblivious of 
act that the nearei farmer's marketsare 
brought to his door the more prosperous he is, 
a fact fully attested by the experience of every 
farmer who resides near to a manufacturing 
community. He again dwells upon wheat a: 
the farmer’s principal article of export. Admit 
at it is, and what is proved? He does not 
deny that the demand for it fluctuates from year 


© that it often happens, as it did hap 


! 869, that when he has the most to sell 
lurope takes the least. He does not deny that 
to reach a foreign market the farmer must sac- 


fice half his crop to railroad companies and 
reign shippers. But he insists that with a 
lower tariff the farmer would beable to buy 


e articles he needs and does not produce 
aper than he does now; and in his annual 
rt (page 51) he gives a table which pro- 

) how the purcha ing power of one 


dred bushels of wheat in 1869, as com- 
| sing power of the 


»pureha } same 

imber of | els in 1859, and from this de- 
11 tunfavoral le to the present tariff. 

tw very low in 1869, but to-day, under 
influence of various European advices and 
other cat it has advanced in price, and 
rom » command double the price in 1870 
lin 18% ‘The articles the farmer needs 
1ust buy are not advancing in price, so 

the probabilities are that he will be able 


iy wit la thi 


+} ‘ oe ¢ 
im tha Ol jas 


s year’s crop twice as much as 
year, which shows that his 
rily depends primarily upon the great 

ipply and de mi and. I would secure 
teady and « constant demand for all his pro- 


by creating the hum of mechanical and 
nanulacturing industry on every hill-top and 
ry val of our country. 


KEVENUE FROM IMPORTS, 

Commissioner shows some temper and 
dexterity in his efforts to extricate him- 
if from the dilemma in which the blundering 
ileulations and estimates of his report for 1869 
him. In his reference to pig iron 
more than averred that the entire 
peal of the duty thereon would not increase 
inportation; yet, when reminded that his 
estimates for revenue from ‘‘ imported metals’’ 
uld, at the rate he recommended in his tariff 
hedule, namely, twenty-five per cent., neces- 
tate the importation of $60,000,000 worth of 
iron and-other metals, an increase of nearly 
fiity per cent. over the entire importation of 
metals for 1869, he loses his temper, and de- 
lares that the majority had no mght to infer 
that he did not wish to increase importations. 
(o prove his consistency and to obtain the 
revenue he had placed to the account of ‘‘im- 
ported metals,’’ he now goes further and pro- 
claims his purpose to increase imports fifty per 
cent. It the patient student of his several 
imnual reports has been able to glean there- 
from any one manifest fact, any single un- 
clouded conclusion arrived at by the Commis- 
er himself, it would be this: that ourimports 

are now and for years have been in excess of 
our exports, and that we are year by year hope- 
less] v incre asing our fore ign inde bte dness. ‘The 


ich 


had piace 
once 
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bewildering statistics, conflicting statements, 
and befogging theories he has 
have not obscured this painfully apparent fact. 
In a recently published letter to Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, of New York, the Commissioner him- 
self as that the foreign indebtedness of the 
United States during 
ed nearly two hundred million dol- 
, in the face of his own oft-expressed 
alarm in view of this annual adverse balance, ; 
1e boldly proclaims the purpose of so reform 
ing our revenue laws that we shall have to in- 
port more to obtain a less revenue—to import 
360,000,000 to obtain arevenue of $15,000,000; 
when in 1869, on the same articles, we collected 
over nineteen million dollars on an importation 
of $42,000,000. Men of practical sense, like 
the President and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who hope to see our foreign indebtedness 
decreased and a resumption and continuance 
of specie payments made possible, cannot see 
the wisdom of such revenue reform as this and 
will not sanction it. 
PIG TRON A} 

In connection with the discussion of the rev- 
enue question, the Commissioner speaks of the 
rapid increase of furnaces in the Mahoning 
valley from 1846 to 1860, a low tariff period, 
and would have the world to believe that it was 
all the result of that low tariff. He might as 
well have quoted the greatly increased produe- 
tion of petroleum from 1862 to 1867 in the val- 
ley of the Alleghany, and attributed it to the 
Government 
that period upon that article. The discovery 
of coal of a superior quality, adapted to blast- 
furnace use without coking, and the introdue- 
tion of the rich ores from Lake Superior to mix 
with the native ores, rendered the Mahoning 
valley, by reason 
proximity to the great Pittsburg market, the 
only prosperous abode of the iron-producit ng 
interest of the country during those free trade 
years, 

The iron st 
show more clearly than the Commissioner’s 
theories the effects of legislation upon the ca- 
pacity of the country to produce and consume 
iron. ‘The make of pig metal in 1810 was only 
54,000 gross tons; in 18380 it had risen to 
165,000 tons; in 1840 to 347,000 tons. Under 
the stimulus of the tariff of 1842 it rose to 
765,009 tons in 1846. The repeal of that tariff, 
and the enactment of the low tariff of 1846, 
produced a paralysis in 
country, and in 1850 the production of pig 
metal had 
in four years of over 200,000tons. For weary 
years the iron business was a struggle for life ; 
and witha large increase in population, wet lth, 
and resources over that of 1846, we had in 
1860 only a production of 804,000 gross tons, 
or 39,000 tons more than fourteen years before. 
In 1861 and 1862 this production fell off nearly 
200,000 tons each year, reducing the produc 
tions of each of those two years below the pro- 
duct of 1846. 

The tariff enactments of 1862, 1864, and 
1867 gave new life and courage to thé business, 
until we now have a grand estimated produc- 
tion for the year 1870 of 1,800,000 gross tons. 
This is a gain over the make of 1861 (which 
was only 670, 000 gross tons) of 1,130,000 tons— 
a clear increase in nine years of one hundred 
and seventy per cent. under a protective tariff 
system. The fourteen years of low tariff so affec- 
tionately referred to by the Commissioner show 


sserts 


had increas 


— \ 
lars. ret 


D THE TARIFY. 


an increase in the last year of 39,000 tons over 


the first year, with an average production for 
the whole period of less than that for 1846. 
lt is a matter of profound astonishment that 
any man who has had the opportunity of study- 
ing these facts should so stultify himself and 
outrage the intelligence of the. nation as to 
declare (see page 3 of the reportof the Special 


atistics for the last sixty years | 


the business of the | 


shrunk to 564,755 tons—a decrease | 


furnished us | 


the fiscal year just closed | 


tax levied and collected during | 


ot its inland position and | 
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**the experience of another year reaffirms , 
principle before announced, that the pr 
and growth of the country, through its elem, 
of vitality, namely, great national resources. 
an inherent spirit of energy and enterprise 
the people, are in a great degree indep 
of legislation.’ 
A QUESTION OF WAGES 


and those who advocats 


de 


l'ree-traders, 
ts, Ci onstantly rr 
the plea of cheapness as an argument in fay 
of their theories. ‘The late special Com, 
sioner of the Revenue has dwelt long and eq 
estly on this favorite doctrine of Ins schoo|. 
political economists. It would be hard fo jy; 
to convince the farmers of the country that} 
are more prosperous when wheat is wort] fi 
cents a bushel than when it brings $1 | 
yet if his reasoning is correct 
must be the case. If extreme cheapness js | 


1 
] { 


| only desideratum to be aimed at, why shou 


ao ti 


| of this country have not asked for si 


we not demand the lowest rates for the p; 
ducts of the soil as well as for all other | 
products? Bui the Commissioner's reas ae 


is not correct, and the pinched and sta 


| condition of the laboring classes of all count; 


where low pri ices prevail furnishes suffic 
proof that it is not. 

The Commissioner has caused to be isgy 
supplement to his last annual report, pri par 
for him by the gentleman in charge ol 
Bureau of Statistics, which gives the cost 
labor and subsistence in the United States 
the years 1867 and 1869. On page 14 of ; 
supplementary report is a statement. that 
‘+ average advance of wages in the United Si: 
in 1869 over England in 1867-68 was eigh/ 
six per cent.’’ Upon referring to his annua 
port I find that the Commissioner recom 
such a tariff on woolen goods, iron, 
and other articles of English manufactur 
will amount to twenty-five per cent. ad 
rem. Now, if the products of American | 
are to be ‘protected against the product 
English labor only to the extent of twenty-t 
per cent., the logical sequence must be t 
the laborers of this country must agree to w 
for wages only twenty five per cent. above th 
paid to the laborers of England; equivalent, a: 
shown by the supplementary report of the Co 
missioner, to a reduction of sixty-one per c: 
in the present wages of American labor. 

The Commissioner’s theories, which he |: 
spent two years in evolving and fortifying 
culminate at last in a proposition which would 
lower the wages of American labor je ol 
per cent. The figures of his last official | 
lication strip the mask from all his theories, a 
show that if they were made to form the ba 
of our tariff legislation they would surely re 
in areduction of the wages of American work 
ingmen to a close approximation to the wag 
paid by free-trade England. The laboring m 
ich leg 











lation as this, nor will they permit it. 
But it is not only with the low wages of Eng 


‘land that our people have to compete, 4 


| and assail them. 


against which they ask protection, but the yt 
low er wages of continental Europea!so contr 
I submit herewith a tal 


| showing the compar ative rates of wages pal id lor 


various branches of labor in the United Si 
and various foreign countries, compiled a 


| request by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
and I commend a 


vareful perusal of it to ever 


| one of my countrymen. 


' adyoeated theories 


CONDEMNED BY THEIR VOTES. 

Mr. 
and Cal Fae endeavored to show, and thiu 

have succeeded in showing, that the Dem m 


‘ 


cratic minority of the Committee on Manula 


factures and the late Special Commissione! 


of the Revenue have, separately and united|) 


Speaker, I have in a spirit of candor 


and made statements 
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1ReO \, ‘ ss ‘ 
a. 9) war with the best interests of the whole peo- The bill was not aces pta ble to them, because 1820 oe ‘ ” idicaede about 2M 
CPathen . . . , . . ‘. Ts . y 
‘1 HIPs f our country, and especially accepta- | it reduced the tariff on the necessaries of life, veces 130,000 
& prog, y: . : S be 149,000 
ae prog . British manufacturers and free-traders | and did not reduce it on goods and wares of | 1.0 ae ie 000 
lls ' 7 . . . ‘ . ** eeeee oe s s boa, 
a erywhere. I now assert that the votes of foreign manufacture. 1832 . . " ~ 200,000 
+»f) res >. ®... . . 7 * . . ‘ . . _ 2 7 ’ 
' . Democratic member of this House have Che Democrats in Congress. the late Special 1 } Prod 1 ] 
ntern ; : Bind Og a al a ; _ IS 34 } oduet for these yi snot known 
; ge n in strict accord with those objectionable Commissioner of the Revenue, and the free- 1s | os L\ eae . - { . fre - te 
€ CD 24.2 5 P ] 1 . . . v Baye &Y ‘hihi ‘ rou wo 
il ta 3 and purposes, an din opposition tothe | traders of the country have for months de- || 1s hundred thousand The bueins 
3 . : a on ay * - . 18 ' x] . ‘ 
e of protection to American industry. lighted in styling themselves revenue reform- || 3259 | y" — rowth, if ai 
‘ ~~ ee ‘Pp eS i. on ; " ; 1838 | sk 
1 | . House of Representatives, February 7, | ers; but when a measure of real reform, which |} 1s39 
ile ss o-, Mr. Marswatt, of Mlinois, a Democrat, | reduces the burdens of taxation 2 000,000 || 1840 (7,00 
“iY } +] ma) > Aa , } Nt] é + 
J! ‘roduced the following resolution : annually, is presented and advocated by pro BORD oo ceeses seen . 220,000 
CNL in fay 2 cs " : : - : anti “ ; a: . j ae it it OO 
al Con Resolved, That in the preparation of a bill for the tection! sts, thirty-five Democratic members of IS-H....... : sidadaadeaddsatdisenes about K}, 000 
“ag ition of existing taritf laws, Congress should ; House vote against it. Imitating the Dem- 1845... .000e . stteeeeees teseereeccesesseerseceene — 486, 008 
ng and e; ' its action strictly tothe preparation of a tariff : : 1846 men 0) 
“= Ca new ! : : : SESt . ‘ nial irty itself, these revenuer rs eal a — aapeeee crores (OO, OU 
IS schoo evenue exclusively, and that the duties on no } ig : une venue reformer LSE. cs seseee bout  S48,000 
ann 3 orale uid be gre ater thanthat which would give || emselves by the wrong name. 18504 64,00 
a maximum of revenue on such articles.”’ To-d: Ly we ‘are about to vote on the renort of ) 
try that t } ° 3 C | i 
'S Wor be observed that this resolution gives tl ie conference committee on this bill which so cach, 
YOUN T F ‘ . . . . caly ’ 2s tux sant an . - ~~ &4 1 “ys 
ngs SL ft hint in favor of protection, but does favor | 18T8 ly reduces taxation, and the most form || J222{:-0- eee Saag 
5 . ou . ° 99 , > 2 ee 8 Son Lod) ‘ @eccsecese nea it is 
anaes ; ‘‘for revenue exclusively. Mr. Ket- idable Oppos ition it receives ee from the || 1956}.....................c..... : aed S744 
apness js | ‘ ublican, move d to lay it on the table, | honorable ere ntleman from New York, [Mr. 18 eee Se bare rate | I iui 718.1 
why al hic h motion was carri ed—yeas 89, nays 77. \l Brooks, ] and his Democratic colleagues, who || jQ2}fercesr ster perenne ees OR 
My SUOW Pa . aia + IY Whifeed eh: . a rv ¥, x > 
for the mn: very Democrat present, and voting, ‘voted for aise thei Voices in b half of the importing 1860 13.770 
| other lah ‘he resolution, and against Mr. Keusry’s mo- merchants of New i ork and English manufac- 731,564 
uli 4 ial 4 = + © ; ’ . . y } + 7 
a turers, and against the bestinterests of the work- 787,66 
S reasoning p . vill nee sir own C y 7,604 
and st : House of Representatives, June 6, | #smen of their own country. 1,135,497 
al 870, on : Bae vote on the final passage of the a 931,58 
eon “© bil Paoae PPENDIX i0 1,350 
es suff tax and we bill reported by the Committee é sg rer 1QR74 46.8 
: UITiY thas ‘ : - > 7) , ah “4 the sants af a a iced LOL peeseeerees diionea ; . ‘one ; . .. 1,461,020 
Ways and Means, which bill provided for a | * atement showing the quantity of pig tron mant 868 1,603,000 
: ns 1 ° tured inthe United States for a number of years ( ‘OIA 
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Removal of Bisabilities, 


PEECH OF HON. O. H. DOCKERY, 
RTH CAROLINA, 
Hiouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July ISTO 
i luced by Mr. ] is- 
I th removal of political d vil- 
Ir, DOCKERY M peaker, the duties 
{ { mand return to the ‘acts of 
\ ‘ led, and th prol rected 
i conil iOuld terminate 
i nati ! bas i | ilve Ws 
rved nationality secures 
il flag itp tia ] ivesoverallthe 
Lj pt ( Institutions and 
fiche ie stabil of our Government. 
| R » longerseen ; the shrill 
( I er | hie longrollis: ylonge r 
| ynp and circumstance of glo- 
, ‘ ippeared from our midst, 
bhbatunmen army Of brave nen are °° mus- 
lo snd tiv retired into the mass of 
| t to t a tinguished ly 1}o¢ 
ail nes yor nd reguiarity im the 
of pea Mh uecessful military 
( iInobediencetothe p ypular voice, has 
Ted 1 military and has donned the civie 
| day fillsthe h ghest position kno ww 
! ih i the reius of Government 
1 the abil ind composure of an experi 
d atesmiun. Lhe national dead are re- 
ected, and around their tombs the nation 
| e men! the nation’s defenders! 
rT vemories be ever cherished, and while 
( civilization endures let the meed of 
pr e@ ie arded them. 
hae outh, too, Mr. Speaker, suffers and 
mou lier bravest and dearest and best 


The land is sad with the lament 


of mothers, of sisters, and of orphans. 
Cloomand de pon lency hover over het peo} le, 
Desolation and ruin are stamped on every brow. 

i her, too, the noise of waris hushed. The 

it, the onset, the martial tread are seen 

id felt no more. lLerbanners are furled for- 

‘ Di 1@ e@Xi ;alonein yng, Yet she 

calm and submissive, recognizing the ju 

( the ft i ot an appeal to the arbitra- 

nent of the sword. ‘Toit she appealed ; by its 
ae mm she will stand. Upon it she staked her 
all; by its decision shelostherall. As aresult, 
the Union is preserved; the con — y has 
fuiled ; our nationality is complete; sectional- 
in should be no more; freedom is ti ie uph- 
lavery is abolishes 1; the patriot jubi- 

lant; the traitor is *‘made odious.”’ In all 
t » Government of the United States has 


stained. Its suecess is co 


abundantly su m- 

The discomfiture of its enemies is con- 
» and overwhelming, resulting in the for- 
» of ail their franchises and privileg ges, 
overthrow of their State institutions, in 
» prostration of their every interest, and the 
ands of their brave sons. Un- 


. > a) 
nacrilice of thous 





der the resonstruction measures of Congress, 

» late re bellious <n ites return to their alle- 

ince to the Federal Government, and ask in 

alin } Cae on her people of all 
those rights and privileges appertaining to 
Ameri¢an citizens. 

Phe fourteenth amendment was in itself right 
-in the re couninatl yn of these re- 
bellions communities and Secoieited 

iction of the late insurgent States. MReason 

id common sense al ke dictated its propriety, 
id the public welfare ju tified its adk yption. 


| hose persons W ho knowingly and with ** malice 
’ undert 


ook to dest roy this proud 
inple of Ameri 


“an liberty should be cor npe lled 
ind aloof during its reconstruction. 
persous who persistently and maliciously repu- 


{ 
io 


those 


pone ate abe 
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TO THE CONGRESSION 


Liemoval of Disabilities—.: 


diated the political tenets of the fathers of the 
Government, indorsing notions pernicious and 
doctrines heretical, shouk ibe compelled to take 
back seats during its rededication. 
fomented the strife and inaugurated the war, 
endangering the peace and happiness of forty 
million human be ings, should not participate 
in its counsels until additional safeguards are 
embodied in the fundamental law and tran- 
qaillity and a tare undoubtedly restored. To 
all , | yield my hearty concurrence ; 
but do not common sense and sound policy 
demand speedy and unconditienal restoration 
when these points are secured and the danger 
is past? A republican Government.like ours, 
founded on the guarantee of its protection to 
the 


this, 


and stability, mustinspire confidenceand com- 
mand the respect of the people. This confi- 
dence and respect must be mutual and recip- 
rocal in its character. Hatred and suspicion 
ssarily beget their like; distrust and want 
of confidence necessarily engender bad blood, 
sult in alienation of feeling. 

whole tion, Mr. Sy 
resolves itself into the import- 
ant a stion, is it best for the Government to 
continue this proscriptive and distrustful pol- 
icy, or, by a bold act of clemency, tender that 
relief which the promptings of manliness and 
magnat nimity dicts ite? The South is chafed for 

he want of it; her people are irritated with the 
continued suspicion and charge of disloyalty. 
Remove shen se impressions of distrust and sus 
pici and, my word for it, loyalty unques- 
tioned will soon abound, and patriotism and 
love of country wiil regain their wonted place in 
the hearts and affections of our southern peo- 
ple. in their behalf and in their defense do I 
speak to-day and urge their claims upon your 
favorable consideration. 
bill, Mr. Speaker, ‘‘ for the removal of 

lisabilities of loyal citizens,’’ introduced some 
months since by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Reconstruction, is objec- 
tionable in many of its features. It proceeds 
on the assumption, to say nothing of the con- 
stitutional question involved, that the exigen- 
cies of the times demand some general legis- 
lation on this subject of disabilities, and that 
in order to maintain its dignity and authority 
Congress must prescribe terms humiliating in 
their character and exceedingly distasteful in 
their provisions. Khe delay and e xpense inci- 
dent to its practic: al operé tions are pe rplexing. 
‘The very minuteness of its details is vexatious. 
The very character of the prescribed petition 
is in itself humiliating, in the fact that the bill 
provides that the petition, as sworn to, is filed 
and notice published to the world of such fact 
in the newspapers of the country, inviting criti- 
cism and investigation of all the facts therein 
set forth for thirty days, when the issue may 
be joined, and that, too, exclusively on the 
point of veracity, fur there is no other. The 
oath is in itself incongruous, complicated, and 
cumbrous, requiring the petitioner to state 
‘the offices or places of trust held by him pre- 
vious to the 15th day of April, 1861,’’ ** the 
offices or places of trust held by him during 
the rebellion,’’ giving a particular description 
of the acts done, and that ‘“‘he has not since 
the Ist day of June, 1865, done any act of hos- 
tility to the United States,’’ or ‘‘ committed any 
crime by violence against the laws thereof, or 
the laws of any State thereof;’’ that ‘‘ he has 
not, by force or fraud, since that time interfered 
with the civil rights of any citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, or to prevent the freedom of elec- 
tion or of speech,’’ and that ‘* he has behaved 
himself as a man of good moral character.’’ 
These are declarations in themselves unobjec- 
tionable and attributes of character highly com- 
mendable; but as parts of an aflidavit, open to 


and re 
edt is 
Lis 
nut she il, and 


yveaker, is In a 


ques 


On, 


Lhe 


Those who | 


citizen in return for his allegiance to the | 
Government, in order to insure permanence | 


Dockery. 


AL GLOBE. 





inspe ction and contest in open Court in these 5 
times of general demoralization, are eyt, 
too vague and indefinite; hence obnoxioy 
offensive. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, who would qui ify und 
oath sd pe a rity ‘*tothe acts done’’ 
ing a bloody struggle of four years’ dura 
in which all the worst passions of our ) 
were aroused, when the contestant can eo,)! 
from motives of malice, ill will, or selfish py 
poses, by combination or otherwise, join is 





| on one or all the allegations therein set fo, 


Why, sir, what is ‘‘ giving aid and comfory” 


' the enemy? Who is able to give the exact giv. 


nificance and precise purport of those gen: 
terms, ‘‘aid and comfort?’’ Who ean ¢ 
with nicety the line of distinction between 4 
actof charity and one of governmental relatio 
Who claims so preéminently the possession 
the heavenly attribute of omniscience, as | 


Ai 


|| determine the animus which induced 


of a cup of coffee to a hungry and wearied ¢ 

federate soldier, perhaps a neighbor, a friend, vert 
or relative? Who is to determine wh: 
parental duty to a sick or wounded son 


chance conscripted into the rebellion) e nd 


| and when the same act is ‘Said and comfor 
to the rebel cause? Yet under thi bill 
promptings of parents al duty and she e ) 


| 





cise of common charity are made legitima: ex 

subjects of controversy, as contradistinguished and 

from the alleged disposition to assist a di 

element. fut 
Why, sir, who knows the laws of all 

States? Who is willing to swear that | 


not infringed the ‘‘laws of any State.”’ \\) 
ina political sense, is good moral chara ul 
Who, under our Constitution, is authorized 


determine its constituent elements? By y 
system of ethics is this censor morum t : ( 
governed’? By what rules of law, legs rig 


moral, is this inquisitorial tribunal to be « 
trolled? All this but tends to irritate ; 
humiliate, producing crimination and recrim of 
ination, based on personal feuds, local p: 
dices, and selfish considerations. Under | 
bill the insatiate thirst of the vicious and 

rupt for calumny and detraction could be a 


satisfied to the disparagement of the hor sat 
and unsuspecting. 
Why require, Mr. Speaker, if you will ; a 

such a bill, any particulars to be set fort 
the petition other than an admission tha 

|| petitioner is resting under disabilities, and tha’ Ie 
he desires to be restored to the full rights 
citizenship, and that in good faith he acce; 

| the results of the war, and that he has no d i 
position in future to interfere with the funda- ; 
mental principles of the organic law as iu 

| porated therein within the last five years. ti ti 
should be sufficient without crowding y n 
courts of justice with this species of politi 
legislation, entailing a heavy and unnecessar 

| expense upon an impoverished people. ; 

If you propose to remove disabilities, why i 

not do it in a conciliatory spirit, and in a dire: 
manly, straight-forward manner. W by J 
pose to do an act of generosity and justic 
an act demanded by the best intere as ‘of ; 
States lately in rebellion, and of the whoi 
country—ina manner calculated to leave ast! 
behind, in a manner Circuitous, cumbrous, 8! : 
perplexing; in a manner requiring humiiia' 


1 


ing self-accusations, distasteful to all ho: 
able minds. 

The last bill of the gentleman from Mas 
chusetts, now under discussion, and for wh 
mine is a substitute, is entirely too prolix 
combines matters irrelevant in character * 
totally separate and distinct from relief of is | 
| abilities as generally unde rstood in this II 
An act of oblivion isin itself right and pro: 
and should be passed ut an early day, bu! 
out of place in that relief now asked 
view of the approaching elections in the so 
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tha ‘e, and pointed, and read a 
a eestase n reque uy natora and 
rht the ( naress ef the United Ntates 
> if ralamnesty. 
» ACCEL} Whereas the sun in 
snod } id country L 


1d whereas in view of ou 
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: y ilives 
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oe espectfully requested to urge the passage 

a direct, {general ainnesty for the reset of the 

hy pi orth Carolinaand ot the other States! 

aie rebellion, who are rendered ineligi 

Us fourteenth amendmentof the Cc 


{ United States from the political 
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i; ) 
eas ve 
US, ya 
y he 
. ; repe lof any nd every oth 
ed to perpetuate the passions ¢ 
£ terrible civil war 
Mas It ‘ved furth r, That the Go 
, ' ind he is hereby, respectfully 
rw ‘ uthenticated copy of t 
lix ‘ natorsand Kepresen 
va Br {the United States. 
in G il Assembly, read thre 


of December, A. 
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Ai Lhese resolutions, invok 
2 80 of the General Government i 
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Int Boas ( i 
fr 1 our ¢ I { ( 
il i [he The } | ‘ eT } 
i i ( vu ( 1 ‘ rt ‘ I 
y } Alf | ! 
' 
nh il . i Ou ‘ 
ni, { | | hh 
' - } t 
As ‘ ' al ‘ ; ; 
1? 1 ? 
1 in 1 of t 
i | ni ! t not com} | 
41 ‘ ‘ 
the ¢ “el ré 1 
' 
( | i i i 
n of ¢ \ i i 
‘ \ it if +} j + iy 
n rd ] } ‘ 
. i 
, 
nheedea ior) l i 
red , na I } ee 
| 
rt rm i iié lnndan if ! ( 
it out ( their parent S 
over yY Wa with then un nitt | 
} ! ! 
ind rupuiou VY ODS¢ Vi | md Tt i y i 
hered to, under which { fri al 
ince many of our best and ablest 1 . of 
the nicest sense of | t 1 honesty, delib 
‘ } > ! 
‘ i y nd ria) i i beh miro, wD n 
: ; 
that they offered 1 hard alternative ¢ 
} ‘ ] live 
oo , wee! ) 1 aul or ) 
! 
their conscience nd the othe to tl 
! ! ] 
Phat an honest beliefin the: itot ite to 
er lew compatit th a e talen 
nd the most exa 1 character for learning 
ind probity no one can { moment afford 
: : ’ 1 
to doubt, beea that would be contrary to 
common sense dmitted t1 and known 
fact 
The rul et forth an dy t yer 
I | | o} | 
ear abba tie eA, ge al one that could have been 
7 : 1 ) 
ited: but 4 iH > clear that it was not 
) . , 
ee to be infles e. lt was intended for 
: : 
the pr hment of those wh guilt had been 
ignal and atrocious, and fo protection of 
< : . ; 
hose who had been duped and deceived by 
eked and designing men, the ; ritators of 


ife, thearchitects of the rebel 


ellion. Th eut 
masses of those who technically come within 
provisions are proper cuses for exception 

i ‘ ! 

; : : 
lor another reason. ‘** Giving aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the United Stat ae L ve 
broad statement of the offense lhe rebellion 


had such perfeet 
territory which it oceupied, its ramifieations 





entered so minutely and intimately into every 
fiber of the social and pou ical system of the 
uthern State , that to dra the | i 

was almost equivalent to **s Ving aid and « 
forttotheenemy.’’ Every bushel of corn sold, 
every pound of « ton or tk cco grown, eve 
horse or mule raised, ev¢ ry cup of et th given 
ioac nfederate s¢ Idi r Wa nif If » much 
aid and comfort to the enem lt was imp 
ible to live without work, and o ould yt 
produce anything without contributing to the 


general resources of the country 


was under the complete and despotie control 
of the central government at Richmond. 

By silencing all the instincts of our nature, 
by living a living death of isolation among our 
fellow-citiz ns, bh el tut nes I lof L) tl 
ocles over ¢ r he iS nigt i 1 iv, | carry 
ing our liv ' r hands mnoted to 
t i} 1! h ti | OT l t 
cir led i | t ‘ tt W Oniy to 

irve somewhere ¢ \ 1IOuIG | s the 
i rier } ore ; i } or 

| this we 1 tt] rribl 

‘ ty ol , 1 ( niol to 
enemies of the United States,’’ butin no other 
way. | leave ittothe House, Mr. Speaker, 
whether we should be « zed beeause of 


the misfortunes which we could not by any 


possibility avoid. Does not ** charity toward 
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1 ( WwW i ne demand that 
} 
} r ¢ t} Ve 2 ana eeping 
; ) } ! 
I n ed lm is well as jus 
, ? 
t I) L ' > al i eniar ed ates 
1 Ip nt to a removal | these polit 
( lisabi t \ y eari L pract cable 
i ry ear pre LD 
‘ \" . 
\ ( we fain DY is con i 
of dissatisfied citizens, 
: nef oe 
>] Lie riaiin them to make capab ¢ 
} } ’ ' ] rienced 1 lhlie heer ‘ 
\ ( ‘ experienced pubile oihcers, a 
\ ve } ' 
C of men which is sadly needed in the 
’ x 7 ‘ 
( th nint worth ? 
* | | 
a eal ClVil Val, SU 1 @ 
’ : ' 
i have pa 1 through, when a 
] j 
} have been engaged, and when 
! \ } nevanty it ma seem 
’ ; 
to throw t lirst yne, or to 
) 
( ttempt to prove that the fault lay 
¥ one 1 anotuer of t caitierent 
nun which joined their fortunes with 
i put niederacy Since we are 
,: enon 
i \ i L iti ¢ CK mmon rTuin lb’ CaN A2Vall DULL 
» } 
il = t each other of greater or less 
; 3 
prominence in the history of the times dur 
| | } aha nt “3? i } 
in Wi it Ul frear, BSiaveno ders couspilracy 


ead and ecu minated in seces- 


' ©] 

l. And | peg to assure the tiouse tiat it 
’ Dini t { lt-findineg and wit © feel 
IOSPlPll) OF TAUIEMNGINg ANG Wilh NO leel- 


Ing of hostility that L refer to th 
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the birthplace of *§ Harry of the West. 
man of incorruptible integrity, impassi ni 
eloquence, and unflinching devotion 7 
country’s interest. Once, Virginia, the 0 
Dominion, united and happy; now th: » bat 
field for secession, dissevered an: limpov veri 
How signal her punishment; 
tribution! 


a States 
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how fear! il 


Richmond was made the capital of th 
empire, and the hostile hosts were marsha! 
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ITere, then, was the State of North Car 
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would have been punished more fearfully and 
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join the confederacy, with such guarantees ; 
could be gotten under the circumstances. No 
other alternative existed. She was forced, ¢ 
scripted into the rebellion. Therefore, r 
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ing her ordinance on the 20t h day of May, 31 
one month after Virginia had joined the reb: 
lion, and five months after South Carolina had 


opened the dance of death. sven, sir, at this 
late day, when the act was inevitable, i 
believed that a majority of the people of North 
Carolina were opposed to secession, and wer 
only bullied and dragged into it by fraud and 
itimidation. 
‘-s the light 
it excites 


Mr. Speaker, of recent events 
a mournfal smile to recall the sneers 
and taunts and abuse that were hurled at N 
Carolina for exhibiting that spirit of s: agacious 
conservatism and moderation, which, if im 
tated by even one more State, 
crushed the rebellion in the beginning or hay 
varrowed down the contest to insignifi 
proportions; but when forced to go, she w: 
with all her might, risked her all ‘and 

save the indomitable energy and unquaili 
heroism of her brave sons. 

At last, Mr. Speaker, the long agony w: 
over. The splendid valor of the South had 
exhausted itself in vain. The armies of 
erty and Union and freedom were triumphan 
The iron hand of the Richmond oligarc hy was 
fleeing in disguise, soldiers were di sbanded, 
and upon the plains of Appomattox was agai 
unfarled that national flag, emblematic in 
future, I trust, of Union, prosperity, and hap 
Then, sir, when North Carolina was 
released from that hateful tyranny and th 
nameless horrors of a bloody war she ad 
dressed herself seriously to the task of recon 
struction. 

The first State to lead off in this beneficent 
work was North Carolina; and [hazard nothing 
in saying that the spirit in which she vs h 
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of her constitutional convention, was more ‘in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, more tn 
conformity with the logical results of the war 
than those of any other ‘southern State. In that 
convention, Mr. Speaker, there was no helting. 
no half-way work ; everything was prompily auc 
thoroughly done. The constitution as it ex 
isted previously to May 20, 1861, was declared 
to be the fundamental law; the ordinance 0! 
a passed May 20, 1861, was not simply 

epealed, asin some of the States, but solemnly 


would hav: 


iness. 


a clared null and void; slavery was abolished 
and forever prohibited ; all debts and ob! igation 
incurred in support of the rebellion were tor 
bidden to be paid and declared illegal; the 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOB E. STEVENSON, 


' 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


= sne 28, 1870 


as, . 
On the bill (il. I . 1558) to regulate the appraise- 
ment and in Seetaal of imports in certain cases, 

1 for other purp s 
lr. STI ZVIEENSON. Mr. Speaker, amid the 
traggl s of calling and partisans, and the 
clash of sectional claims and prejudices, it is 


refre we to turn the attention oceasionally to 
the general wel 
;con idered none, 
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ibe ohje et of the 
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Importations commodities from foreign 


lat nds, consumed by the people of the country, 
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Sars 


to the sea board citle s, and with ythe r coy 


\ 
ing causes tends to concentrate that 
in one city. So far have these cau 


€8 oO}; 
to this end that every other part of the Pp 
public pays, ate a is long paid, tribute to ¢ 


single city. fn ed not name her name 
in every man’s mind. ‘The tribute we pay 


is double and treble; for not only do ao 
port, but we also export over her counte 
Constrained to buy of her, we mus 
in order to pay for what we buy; and 
obliged to buy of and sell to her, we ; 


pe ed to make her our banker; to const} 


her, without bond or security, our agent, { 


and broker; give into her hands the key a, 
the purse, and submit ourselves her comme: 
i riesand subjects. This city by : 

ins, ee: ADS, one fortieth of 
population of t Re} lic, yet nearly thr 
fourths, thirty fo tieths a, "gt our Dati al 
ports and exports pass through her ha 


The following tables, from the report 


the Chamber of Commerce of New Y rie { 


“4 1 ww “"% ‘e , . 
186 -69, show the anomalous condition of 


i i gO 





sea Cot 


business: 


Statement exhibiting the val ‘us of fi reign mer 
am vorted annually into the Uni d States f) ) 
June 30, 1868, inclusive. 

Ps 


Zotal, 
1851... osesceecoccssses Pols, oy 








The profits on this trade may be estimated | 
1 


the statement of the report On page 108; 


‘Tn the above table we have included, under th 
head of dutiab'e, the duty-paying goods enter 
directly for consumption, as well as those enter 
- warehousing; these,with the free goods and 


» make the total entered atthe port. Thetree list 
ras gre atly curtailed six years ago, especially by th 


transter of tea and coffee to the list of dutiables, 
thus the total of free goods imported remai: 
aboutelieven million dollars. All the figures referrit 
to the imports represent only their fore ign gold « 
freight and duty unpaid. To show the cost i 
currency to the consumers, the total should | 
dcubled, and the whole then increased about { 
per cent.; this would represent about the 
rates in our market.’’ 


By this rule the annual value of our ea rt 
ations through that city in currency, in her ow: 


market, sold to her purchase rs, for the yeal 
1866, 1867, and 48 68, was about seven hundre 
million dollars, an aggregate in those th 
years of $2,100, 0 10,000, (the measure o! 
bonded national debt,) of which by the 
ment of her own werchants her ote Wel 


forty per cent. upon cost, carriage, and dat 


OSs 


$600,600,000 in three years. Export: 


$200,000,000 per annum, an aggregate 0 


+.) 
10k 


are probably proportionate. These transa 


draw others, and that city bes become the chie! 


i June 25, 


iinports in alinost the same ratio, and prout 
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tis proposed to unite the Father of Waters two 
thousand miles from the mouth with the great 


lakes by an enlarged water-way, the New York 


State central committee of the Commercial 


Union, Nathaniel Sands, president, has issued || 


acall for a meeting on the 15th of July, at Roch- 
ester, of all the members of the Union and all 
persons in the State interested in the develop- 
went of external and internal commerce and 
iheimprovement of the canals, The Governors 
of the western and northwestern States have 
been invited to be present and take part in 
discussing the Wisconsin and Fox river im- 
provement and water communication between 
the Mississippi and the lakes. 

This connecting link between the lakes and 

Mississippi would be of greatly enhanced 
value from the contemplated reservoirs, keep 
ing up a good stage of water at all times in 
the Mississippi, allowing the products of a 
large part of the slope of country between the 
Rocky mountains and the Mississippi for tran- 
sit through this link to the lakes. 

J am not aware that any one ever proposed 
the improvement of the 
upper Mississippi in low water specially and 
directly from these lake reservoirs until the 
subject was brought to the attention of Con 
gress by Mr. Penfield in 1864. I trust that the 
engineers having charge of the upper Missis- 
sippi will pursue the surveys in the region of 





these lakes, and at no distant day Congress | 
will make the small appropriation required to | 


supply water as proposed by Mr. Penfield. 


Miscellaneous Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. B. 


OF KENTUCKY, 


BECK, 


In roe Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 14, 1870, 


On the report of the committee of canference on the 
bill. R. No, 2165) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1871, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, perhaps there is 
nothing connected with congressional legisla 
tion about which the people of the country are 
sO nervously anxious, and about which the 
do minant party by its resolves in convention, 
through its party leaders, its President, a ndehis 

ficial advisers. has been so profuse in its 

pledges, proclamations, and professions as a 

rigidly economical expenditure of the mone 


navigation of the || 





ment, and reform; and I feel warranted by the 
facts in asserting that every pledge made and B 3 ‘aan : 
every assurance given by the dominant p: 
of economy, honesty, and frugality have 
utterly diregarded, and t 





nosut 





hat not on ly has 
been no diminu ition of the admitted wasteful 




















aN 
and corrupt expenditure of former years, bu pat oe r Ru » ~ 
the year which closed on the 30th of Jane last s;/B REE 1 Sas 
exceeds in every el ment of wasteful expendi -|2eurrebey wes 
ture that which p receded it, while the demand eho ‘ ee eer 8 sD 
for the curre ut fi ai ear, just began, not only te ee x 
gives no promise “of” improvement, but proves Th 
the reverse. oa LA y bd z. 
I } yt H y a 4 rAale muy nuwy tnta ~ | ‘ an a ae ' Son ns 
GO Hot pro pose to rely On My Own ce os eo ee El Se 4 
ments to sustain these charges, but expect to i a ee Se Se SS > 
prove them by the oflicial statements of th: Z|) s ee ee oe ee . os > 
‘ . rer ° . * pote x t Se & Gu. - 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose duty it is to mathe BO aa mas theatas ehital Ses 
manage, control, and Foun tasers 3s advisedas & oy = oe Oto 
to all these matters. He certified to Congress, ; 
when we metin December last, that the regula 
re is made for the expenc ditar ot ee es 
| the year ending June 30 » 1870, (see book « = =i D> MS tw 
» © ‘ ° | - > =I “Jb ' 
anata were as follows: SEs tee cae ena * 
ai peel or 1 Oo Bw i 
Total recapitulation by Departments. ee ee ee ee ee Oe 
: ’ ‘ oe 2182 7 Cl Dm MO 7 
Legislative depart ment..u.....cccccccccccceeee $3,922,046 8 2 scl aad. 
Eixeeutive proper.... bass 1,000 OO 
SRCPIMELMROUEG CL FS EME Os inccinacccsécicsiaseoescntaae 1,274,194 00 
Treasury Department..............c.00...02-.66 155,985,088 00 | } 
interior roar enent 444,661 95 | : _ 
War Department. 14,953,698 &8 i _ & 
Navy Department. Siena ancewaagt ces ] 6H OO at a ee 
Agricuitural Department....csesecces- (K) . 3 eS 
Pe mt Office Departs TNE Siscicuven since: 31,3 » UV a own Sc 
Judicial department............ccccrsscosssssees 313,100 | ~~ | “to it >a 
epoeunilassiietien } 
| 
EPRI COUR i oss ck cgessecnswcescakesnetcoteeecss $281,415,288 61 
4 ope ‘ 7 1 ’ . ° } 
] alling lO State, as ile was by iaw required | f 
. ‘ a os =~, | 4 cs te 
to do, the amount of money in the Treas sury a ; 
on the Ist day of July, 1869, which was app! li- A el Sais nae 
} ’ oe es ¢ t ic | i 3 EE 
cable to the expenses of the various reaan df ae Z me 
ments for the fiscal year commencing July 1, a — 
1869, and ending June 80, 1870, this House 
: i ay xa A | ee . vi : Sate ; ' 
on my motion adopted the ee resolu- It will thus be seen that there was in the 


tion—I omit the long preamble—which set 
forth the laws and his fi 


them: 


Treasury to the credit of certain Departments of 
ulure to comply with || the Government, in addition to the $281.415,- 
Zi propriated by Congress, the sum of 

,159 67, all of which, except $8,226 


eae Jy” 


** Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury ’ 
. sa harehy cte 4 hie Linnea. am eoor . 
and is hereby, direc ted to furnish this House, ; eee ng $94,567,526 44, the Secretary es- 
as possible, with a fullstatement of allunexnended 
balances in each of the branches of each Department s would, in addi tion to the appropriation 
on the 80th any ot June, 1869, estimating the sum of $281.415.288 61, expen Jed durit the 
which will be required to defray the expenses in- 21) 1870 
eurred in previous years, and showing alsothe whole ' dit f 5 
’ ° , ¢ + secdct qyry ‘ 
amount which he estimates will be subject to the 11 aad ition 





ig 
5 
year ending a 


allthis, wehavealready ee 





disposition of Congress fur the year IS70-71. deficiency bills amounting in the aggregate to 

To that resolution the Secretary of the Treas- | #bout $15,000,000, to be applied to the expend: 

urv made the following reply. on the 2lat day || itures of the year just closed, and it is perfectly 
’ s following reply, on the 2 Lay 3 

ot F bruary, 1870: certal at from $3, 000,000 to $5,000,000 more 

“ of sitnilar deficiencies wilt hi to be provided 

Treasury DepartMeEnt, Jebruary 21, 1870. = a 


Westurted with 
100,000, and the couutry 


when we meet in Ds ‘cember, 


» 


Str: In reply Avs Ifouse resolution of He hill of $ 
y yea PL tae 


1870, L have the honor to transmit he . ] } 1 Se 
ment of the balances unexpended on the oUt itulated on the smallness of it as 
June, 1869, showing a so the amounts e mater com pared with fi mer deficiencies ; 
necessary to complete the service of the current fiseal 


j j | eariy > 500.000 be 
year, the amounts which may be ap aid of hearty i. 





that became 
re it passed the Senate 


the service of the next fiscal year, and the amounts and it was foll cea naval deficieney, the 
er ‘h may be carried to the surplus fund June 3, cust house, the contingencies forthe House 

870. . 4 ‘ 
mae | 3, BOUTWELI of ep itatives, the census, Des Moines 
retary. Rapids, &e., till. as | said, itisnow $13,000,000, 

Hon. James G. Bt jl crowing rapidly. 

phe appropria lonsand tund appiicable tor 
The recapitu tatement of these expenditures during the fiscal year just ended 


See Re 
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APPEN 


year, of which we 


ary certified 


c xpend ! 





print leficiency bills.......... 13,000, 


this what is known as the loan and 
1 million 
ary 


vhich I 


in- 


to several 
ot" 
June 1, v 


1 ‘ 
nh amount 


d ont of 


tif » Willd 


axe be aaol e nr 
WilCh, as Secret 


i tter to me of 
‘sixteen h ie d « 
Department paid 
p p ropriatio n bill 
4 out of which -exts 
add also all 
year, 
the balances 
i} ) uureaus, amd 
hundred million 
A word as to 


properly are mi 


{ ti ii rr, ove 

ury are 
on the a 
1, and 
sovernment property during the 
ctly to 
it will 
S St ub 


how ' TO: 


dollar 





about it unte 
ly { ains to examine intoit, which 


d the inf 


ma ther re ne 3 nothing 


rmation is given 


o far exceeds 


A.) ; 
ACGministr 


money & 


the ation ek 
snditures the last 
asserting, notwith- 
8s app yropriated nor can 
a, and the ertificat 
the ‘l'reasury as to the 
nount of the ¢ lances « ud which would 
ures have been under 


tim 
l cp for 

ar, m Lol them 
spud Lil nrmount 


* GISHUle 
‘ 


} 
nm hea 

t 
‘Taal 


1,000,000. Though 
0 r p5bO0, 000,00 


li 

| “ atisfied the 
), L dl stidieiaall 
au ith, and therefore, onthe 2 
{ [louse on my 1 


orporate 


vhi uve 


j day 
ares- 
ponse 


motion passe¢ 


din the res 

ling on him for the desired 

yllows: 
a 


RT 
» 401% 


> reads i< 


NT, July 7 


iy 1! ‘ 7 } i ) wl 
1 i CHDOWT 


“an 


edge the receipt 


use On the Ud in- 


hurh 


he Treasury be, 
sh this Mouse, as 
ment of the un- 
in the Treasury, or in 

agent of the War or 
dit of each of the 
ents of the Governinent, 
ating as accurately 
tra which will be required to defray 

sal year just closed, and show- 
mount which he estimates will 
position of Cong for the year 


and he is hereby, 

s n pee i@ With wa itil Stat 
expended balan remaining 
the hand ! 

N Vv) Dey lent, or to the er 
brat ‘ { i Depa 
the] luy of duty, I 





on ; O, estim 
the 
Xpenses ot the ii 
ress 
state that it will not be prac- 
ch the statement called for by 
wishin the limi's of the present ses 
ut two thousand appropriation 
examiued separately and the 
to be carried to the surplus fund have to be 
1¢ balances for the year can be 


+ 2 
In reply 1 have to 


olution 


epectfnlls 
GEORGE 


S. BOUTWELL, 
Necretay 

ES G. BLAINE, 

j uAaecr Li 


“unr 


se of Re) resentalives, 

merest evasion. It would 
l'reasurer an hour to foot 
c } si } 
of balances on the 


Indeed, 


wer is the 
»taken his 
the amount ¢ 
shown vv the books. 
the Globe that when 

| Burier ecatled on for the bal- 
‘s of 1868, 1 of January last, he 
d with a full statement on the 24th. 
important to try and contradict 


‘mce Lo 
him 


on the Roc 


noswert 


Ph nit was 














itions know, from pe: 1] examination 


propri 


| of the Department and | ureau oflicers, thatthe 


| 


| the committees on 


7 , " : 
the appr re in 
Tay ! 


a, Lhe the 
$48,000,000 of balances said 


balance 5 a we 
most ca 
Arm 
that 
that is a 
the others; 


11 aS 





cxhau 
their 
.000 could be carried forward, and 
ut all remains, and so with 
while hi cs on this 


y out ot 
S6,000 

} 
Liat 
il 


} 
UU 


has been ch 


floor by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] and myself, and never denied, that the 


Navy, in addition to all appropriations and 
balances, had ex 7 73. obtained 
from sales of property last year, which is not 


embraced in any statement of its expenditnu 


=Q9 9° 
gtJu,v 
’ 


pended $ 


res. 


It will be remembered that all these ex- 
penditures are entirely independent of the 
large amounts which have been ordered by 


acts of Congress to “i paid out of ¢ 
in the Treasury not otherwise « 
io pay pet patentees oflicial 

report 


of the courts ‘by 2 ai 
account of claims a oainst 
any Department there of; 


ny money 


and 


, or anything ted 


he Government or 


such, for example, as the Seer nee tended 
interest on the claim Massachusems, set up 
for aid given to the even nent in the war of 
1812, probably to pay the expenses of the 
Hartford convention or some other equally 
meritorious object, while as a set-olf to it 
the genuine old soldiers of that war were in- 
sulted and spit upon in their efforts to obtain 
| a litle pittance to keep them out of the poor- 
house in their old age. 
In view of these facis let us see what the 


| country was led to believe was the actual ex- 


| adding ** that these figures 


questioned,’ 


penditure for the first year of General Granv's 
administration. About the 4th of March last, 
when it was important to carry New Hamp- 
shire, the Speaker of this House and the chair- 
man of the Cc mentee on Appropriations, the 
former in a letter ina 


and the latter speech, 


which did much to carry the election, each 
asserted that the total expenditures during 
the first year of General Grant's administr: \ 


tion were $314,000,000, being, asthey claimed, 
a reduction about si million doilars ; 
n from ofli- 
cannot be 






of 
are tuke 


cial records, and their accuracy 


e stated 


NCW 
ements he had 


And the chairman of the committe 
in his speech that before he went to 
Hampshire and mad 


e those stat 


thought it necessary to go to the President of 
the United States and have them verified by 


him. I quote from the gentleman’s speech, as 
follows: 


*I was charged yesterday afternoon by th 





















‘ ‘ y ipwhwcac 7 “ Tk i) 
(DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE Taly'1s 1870. 
re 4 sie > , >°77 ° dan]. " om tl 
Miscellaneous Appropriation Biul—Hr. Beck. 41s7 CONG.. S ZD SPe : 
the damaging statement ma le by the chairman dent himself withthis message to the me lente 
: . ° : ‘ ° pie of 
of the Appropriation C ymmittee, [M Mr. DAWE s,] Hampshire. When IL told him th 1 or aie eal 
and the reply was promot He answered my here he told me to assure the peo f New ils: 
ant : ; ply vas prompt. eee 2 shire that this exhibit that I en Sead here ¢ I 
resolution of the same sort in littie over a || successful cx Hection and economical expendity; n 
week last Februar 7, and the failure or refusal the money d uring tl 16 present year 18 an earnest»; j 
el patesterers Fig hs cnn thak tis thaterntet 119 pledge of what it shall be ex ach yeartocome, ‘| 
O ans er now only prove 3 ane MIS Stat : t the people of New y Jlampshire, hesaid, that du: 
that $94,000,000 of the balances would be || my adminis tration there shall be no ascendine as. ., 
spent has proved true, and his answer would ot public expenditures, but wherever one wh me + 
ith caine 1k eal plan ted Cant hide the closest scrutiny 8 shall disclose the possibility , ‘a esti 
lave conurmed it and place Pee ee eyon cutting off a dollar it shall be done.’’ this att 
dispute in an oflicial form, which, of course, The fact that tl del 
> ms > ese . In ar : 
would have been very during the |! he facts show that thes« gentlemen are hy Ch: 
pending elections for Congres: oa mistaken, and that the pledges of ti «hi 
Even if he could not have stated accurately resident are not worth the paper on whi F 
how much of the money on hand would be they were written. Other gentlemen toll ) \ 
Pie en ARas . . | in the same line, each trying to get the exnp tlet 
requires d to complete payments for the year ra aa a a th Wage expend . 
just closed, if any considerable an at of : fe ears \ on P a we he gentie eh 
balances ena Ey d, he could and would have || ™@? from Ohio { Mr. Garrieip] about the li r 
ath shake Gualctda Mitse ni ti itition Gal of March made : aspeech on this floor, in whic 
ars in th cannot yet say how he said: ' 
much I can earry forward, or how much of “The year ending June 530, 1859, which embrace, louse 
that sum it will Fa Doo t +} » vn lJast i only about four months of Gener: Gri mn t's. admi: “at. 
Bay sum des take to Close up Jast ycar istration, showed expendit ures of $321,000,000—, u 
accounts. IHis failure to do even that is con- ing offof¢ a, And the year whie lel coal ¥ 
clusive proof of the truth of his stetement in || 0M the 20th of Juno next, Se é; tion {0 
“ aa hes« cretary of the Treasury will bring the: stat 
slarnrary thie ‘ ; f . . ’ X] i 
February tuat = 1,000, 01 ) of t ba ances itu res down to $292,000,090, a further reduction Depart 
would be spent, and it is not ¢ rable that |! nearly thirty million dollars from the expendituy stim’ 
the country should know it till after the elec- || of last year.” 2,000 
; : Fi .W0 ‘ 9 ude i 
tions. | Wehaveappropriated more than th: at dir the 
All the members of the Committee on Ap- || independent altogether of the $94,000, t AC 


balances W ae the Secretary certified ty 


would be spent in ad Idition, and much 

greater part tif. pe all of which we know 37,00 

been spent. The great struggle on the pa NM 

Republican members has been to satisfy re 

country that the administration of Ge eV 

Grant has been greatly more economical tha nblu 

that of Andrew Johnson—which, God knov y th 

was bad enough, administered as it was hy, min 

officials all or nearly all of whom were Rad I give 
|| cals, kept in power by a Radical Senate, wit th 

the tenure-of- offic e bill soenforcedt hatane 

to remove one of them was made the gr 

of almost successful impeachment; yet es 

that effort is a miserable failure, as the offi 

statements I have read show. is 
The prospect ¢ ahead is no better, and the: Army 

the facts cannot be so well concealed or ¢ , 
'eredup. It hada bad look after it had bee | 

so conlidently asserted that the expenditures. 

the first year had not exceeded $292,000,0 Srore 


or at most $514,000,000, to find the estim 


| for the fiscal year now just begun foot Sut 
$331,000,000, as they-d: », against $281,415. 
original] y appropriated for the year j oa closed p 


being an excess of $49,000,000. The speeches 
of the distinguished Republican leaders and ti 
pledge of the President did not tally with Tl 


jacts. Something hadtobe done. ‘Lhe chat: a 
man of the committee scolded and threaten sal 
and the country responded. The Deparimen cs ; 

| claimed to have discovered that 2 mistake : I" 

$7,000,000 hadbeen made. That helped sow a 
still, it was not enough. The Committee a 
Appropriations struggled to keep down | “ 
appropriations to those of last year. ee 

They refused to commence any new bu y 
ings; to build ships, fortifications, or doa 

thing else they could avoid. River and har! 

| improvements were cut down. ‘The Army au 

Navy were slashed into. Even the Dep 

ments and their employés were threateue: a 
bat the other end of the Capitol was too stro ad 
and in spite of the committee the approp:) a 
tions have already got beyond those ol at 
year; and when we remonstrate the almost wu. Lae 
versalanswer is, ‘‘ The unexpended balanc adi 
last year, which helped us out, are all go! a 
The most disgraceful exhibit, however, wi! sas 
has yet been made was a statement sent b) lo 
Treasury Deparment to the gentleman iro i 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] on the 251h « &, 


_ June last, 


which he laid betore the — a fit 


dently not believing it, that the reason % 


han 
their estimates for this year appear so large bei: 
that the clerks in the Departinents had maue re 


mistake of $32,000,000 in making them out. ! 
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‘ y as a » * . r ¥,° 
g (ist CONG....2D SEss. Land Monopoly—Northern Pacific Railway—Mr. Stil Ho. ov Reps. 
a : 7 : 

-, however, to give the statement of Mr. || the money he has expended for that purpose. porations, private and public. Within that 
le of Nex WES! Four hundred million dollars is annually wrung period 185,890,704 acres have beeh given away, 
ow Han e Hous e will reéollect, Mr. Chairman, that in || by taxatioa from the people, and poured into || to make for the recipients of the Government s 
ere of tf me remarks 1 submitted at the early pari of the || the Treasury. The Secretary shows that he |; bounty the most colossal fortanes in this coun- 


» | took oceasion to compare the estimates 
» by this Administration tor the coming fiscal 
ne, * ith the estimates made by the past Adminis- 
batdu, rati for the present year, furnished to the House 
ding sea)? »»resentatives for their information, when [told 
wheney. i Hs use that the balance was alarmingly against 
sibility ; stimates for the coming year. AsI have said, 
alias attracted some attention and some remark, and 
sde niedin different quarters. It hasso happened, 
, Chairman, that no twogentlemen since that time 


nditure oj 


7 | had on hand at the beginning Of the year over |} try. 
arnest any Z ‘ . 


$102,000,000. Say that $800,000,000 of the | 
$400, 000,000 collected this year has been speut, 

there still remained $100,000,000 to buy bonds | 
with. The bonds were payable, as we all know, 
in legal-tender notes, and $100,000,000 of bonds 
ought to haye been paid for with it. Instead of 


Of the grants to within the last twenty 
years 160,000,000 have been granted 
within the last ten years, and since the Radi 
cal party have had complete control of the Ex 
ecutive and both branches of Congress. These 
lands would make three States larger than the 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. 






“acres 


are bot! 





S Of tly ‘ave been able to agree upon what was exactly the that, he bought bonds at an average of eight- | In these ¢ days of recklessneys, extravagance, 
mM whic) ace leering smell dbes Yo pre ory /een and a half per cent. premium, elaiming |) and dishonesty, the faithful Representative will 
followe) : ide by thts Admiois ‘tration for the next year,every || that they were payable in gold, and $20,000,000 || pause long before he will vote to place in the 
expend eman commenting on them baving a different | of the money of the people was thus illegally 1] bands of speculators the rem: timing public lands, 
2 gentle ua obi M cian leeiaiie Guakeplsameeet | put into the pockets of a few bondholders ; || the heritage and property of all the peuple, to 
the 15i} om kiliful accountants in stating the estimates || Yet this is called great financiering, and the |) the men w vhose fortunes startle and aa us 
in which orthis year, made last year, and the estimates for || people shout because a hired press sound the || at the very mention of their possessions. 


<t year, made this year; and the result of that 
vestigation I take pleasure in laying before the 
ise with all its details. 
vill be seen that the balance in favor of the 
timate sof the present Administration for the next | 


praise of the Secretary. It is to be hoped the 
people will learn to look behind and beyond 
professions at the actual facts; if they do they 
ne will find that extravagance, and not economy, 
year over those made by the last Administra- || . remy ee . me . 
for this fiseal year is $8,098,245 12. It is but fair || 8 the governing priuciple of the dominant 
state that this difference is found by the Treasury || party. 
Pepartment correcting t1eir own mistakes in their iia - ial 
stimetes submitted to this House to the amount of 
£3) () (0,000. All these mist ikes i in the estimates were | 
ule against themselves, There is acorrection also 
f the estimates made for the present year by the 


The plea of the necessity of making grants 
for the purpose of uniting the Pacific and At 
lantie States by a railway has ceased to exist 
and, sir, it never did exist, because the pres 
ent railroad across the continent was built upon 
the credit of the Goverumentand with its eredit 
| and its bonds. I will not take the time to g& 
over each bill now before Congress upon thi 
subject, but shall coufiue myself more particu- 
larly to the bill before us, 


er embr 





a ee re | 





Land Monopoly—Northern 


Pacific Railway. 





Tt ro ’ Xr x wy a 
10,080 : Administration, an omission having been found || REMARKS OF HON. JOHN D. STILES, |] “ai oN hoen Paeifie Railway C eee 
i: | bout nine milion dollars.’ Hl || The — “ ee Railway Company wa 
“tO tl ° . » || OF PENNSYLVANIA | chartered in 1864. ts charter gave a grant 
uch Yet with a pretended mistake, first of : | ahiceathie dente Sad anaes 7. “ incite 
sik Uf co $i j f } . ‘ rr res every : ‘rate see- 
now } 27,000,000 and next of $82,000,000, we do | In true House or ree Ptoane. ee ae eee 
Von ppt is ; | tion in a breadth of eighty miles, being forty 
e part not hear that any of the 80 called blunderers M , 1870, . a ; . 
. ee . | ay = ( | alternate sections to the mile. Forty alternat: 
tis{ Have ec , e Se a . ‘a . . . 1 
fy ve been either dismissed or reprimanded. |; oe ote ds : ; = ia th. haiaiiinas tetlemeeiie wit ee benate Ma tamemend 
e . wer | B res ‘ | } ‘ 3 ake fe y-Hve oOusani 
rene (he whole thing is transparent; it is a bold, || 08, the Joint resolution . Kt. No. 121) authorizing |} 8 oye ge si 
Sah . . . | the Northern Pacific Railway Company to issue || six hundred acres to the mile, and twenty-five 
eal t] uiblushing attempt to conceal from the coun- | , : ea . 3 OF 7 
\ a bine’ -wafibicl Ag Relais eet om its bonds for the construction of its road and to |} thousand six hundred acres at Si 25 per acre 
| kno 9 thie Bie ae i reser Fate a ae secure the same by mortgage, and also extending || will make a subsidy of $32,000 per mile. 
was by cumnUution OF expen 78 Dul a large increase. |, the line of the road ond the land grant already |! Nor is this all. After giving a subsidy of 
re Rad | give a comparative statement of the amount |; made to the company, &e. pore : near : : 
ae, the bills passed for last year and so far for | s $32,000 per mile the road is given the free 
afp. wit ol e aSsSe et u am || Ta hl yO F 
ate, wi si ght ne ||. Mr. STILES | 


right of way of four hundred feet in wid 
throughout the length of its trunk and branches 


Secale. | Mr. Speaker, bills and reso- 
8 as ) i -% | 


' ; ; || lutions without number have been introduced 
rison of appropriations for the years ending June | 


aneffo this. 


2 org 






siege 0, 1870 and 1871, up to thie time || in the two branches of the present Congress || Nor does the grant stop here ; in addition to 
ot We WH, ‘ d i oO , i e 1} e . . ‘ ° | . ° 
Arar "1869-70 1870-71. || granting lands for the purpose of constructing || the une xampled powers and franchises given 
e oflic: sislative, executive, &e.... $20,354,774 $19,406.023 || railroads. <A great number of these bilis have | to this company, it presents to this company 
K Ow) <« . i| . . . . . F 

ae 15,832,246 19,000,000 |) gone to committees and will never be reached i| all the land it requires for its depots, machin 
nd the: 3,3) 0,893 30,000,000 |) 2 : . A. ary buildings tor 

. 25 75] 5 jo0q0) |, for consideration. It is to be hoped that in || shops, and other necessary buildings tor the 
‘ a 30,279, 153-26, 288,993 || the present embarrassed state of the country || use of their road. In the original ebarter all 
ad de 200,009 1,261,750 || this class of legislation will be well considered. 


the material for the construction of the road 
was permitted to be taken from the 
lands without charge. 


tures 0 


12 10.7: 4 
19,230, 01 ”) 
274,485 

+. 500,000 


1,048,347 | 
30,490,000. | 

314,896 | 
3,800,000. || 


coer ip liplomatie...... 
000,00 t P 


\ 
I ary 


I cannot, for one, yield my convictions of duty 


public 
to the urgent appeals made by members of 


All the minerals found 


TISLODIS .ccccccccccccccres cvccessseccers 


Academy. 
iver and harbor 


estimat 


























ca ab gs Bey ke nee 12°000'000 || this House and persons who represent these | upon the lands given to this company, which 
5 0 oT Torre paw” Y bah ba a 1 mammoth corporations, and must vote against must be of great value, were to be owned and 
eo 138.345.307 149,613,009 || this and all kindred schemes. In earlier times || be absolutely the property of the company. 
soars, Permanent appropriations... 147,742,476 143,219,115 || there seemed to be a necessity for grants of In the original grant these munificent gills 
-_ ches Total $986.087,783 9 494 || land to rapidly-increasing western States and || utterly amaze and bewilder us. And we are 
aes th Aes MA eS pee es S == || Territories. Congress with lavish hands con- || asked to add by this biil new privileges, and 
tt fit | 


These figures are not entirely accurate, but ferred titles to almost countless acres for pub- 





| 
Sa give a large part of the remaining public land, 
earn ure very close approximations, most of them lic improvements. The country was then The question involved in this bill is exciting 
er taken (rom the bills passed or agreed on by || without capital to build railroads, and it was || public attention, and the people are everywhere 
men the cler k of the Committee on Appropriations. || commendable in the Government to aid in these |) asking what right have you to give to these man 
pai * e Indian appropri ition bill passed the Sen- |; movements, such as the grant to the State of || moth corporations the people’s land?) What 
ie te e appropriating $37,000,000 a day or two ago. || Lilinois. right have you to impose taxation to meet the 
ee ie Weoflered to accept it, but ondisagreementin || But, sir, what was right and just then is not || expenses of the Government, and take from the 


conferenee a bill for $5,000,000 was ssubstituted | 


as a temporary expedient; of course the other 
2,000,000 must be given hereafter. So in the 
islative bill. 

0! saving $1,000,000, actually added $1,500,000. 


The Senate, under pretense | 


now a charity ora benelit. The capitalists of 
the eastern States and of foreign countries are 
pressing upon us these bills for the purpose of 
making double fortunes, one out of their own 
capital and another out of the Government, by 


people that which would yield millions for the 
payment of the public debt? While I rejoice fu 
the rapid, steady, and successful de velopment 
of our country and its unexampled resources, 


standing as a Representative of my people | 
never can and never will submit to the unjust 
demand made upon us by the corporations that 
are attempting to control both branches of 
Congress, in attempts to add millions of acres 


y make the distillery storekeepers draw |) 
ir pay from the district collectors instead of 
trom the Treasury, asall public officers ought | 
todo. One million five hundred thousand dol- 


receiving as a gift the great prairies of the 
West. What was right in the early settlements 
is now an evil of startling importance. The 
| Government has granted for the purposes of 











aah lars has to be thus paid, but $1,000,000 was | education, at difierent times, to States and || of the lands belonging to the people to their 
oe. stricken from the bill, and itappears thatmuch |, Territories, over sixty million acres for public possessions. You cannot now afford to be 
er less is appropriated, and whatever is taken by || schools, educational purposes, colleges, uni- || generous. The national debt and the useless 
eo indirection and concealed is supposed to be | versities; and for agricultural colleges, over ten || waste of money by the present Administration 
_ saved, and to be in favor of economy, as the | million of acres. In most of these grants there | severely burden and oppress all classes of peo 
sm Oh people are not expected to find it out, as it | was a necessity for the advancement of public || ple. As we go from these Halls to meet the 
sl ~. does not appear in the papers. || education. Many of these grants date back to people we must meet their censure, if we sur 
OBih « ; itis a part of the same system whereby the || early periods when lands were plenty and we || render up the public lands proposed in this 
nue evi Secretary of the ‘Treasury is lauded as a great || needed the western States not only to be peo- | bill. ; ne 
oh financier, because he has bought a considerabie || pled, but required also that a system of educa- Ip Let the Government retain them ; let the 
j aga lumber of the five- twenty bonds. So far from | tion should be encouraged. — | Government have the power at all times to 
seodle “ being entitled to credit he is greatly to blame But, sir, look at the official reports of the | give to the actual settler our public lands a 
voy for not buying at least $20,000,000 more with |! land grants within the last twenty years to cor- || the lowest possible price. Do not place the 


4ist Cona. 2p Gans.—No. 39. 








4] x” ! 

poor man who removes trom the Worth to the 
growing West in the hands of speculators and 
a | oo 8 | . ~ . 
monopoll tswho willdoubie the prices of lands. 
Pass all the bills now before Congress and you 
will take away the greater | ortion of the | iblie 
domain. The grants already given to this com- 
pany are enough, and I see no reason to add 
another acre, and shall therefore vote against 
it in all the forms it may come before the 
House, 


international Coinage. 


MLEMARKS OF HON. C, N. POTTER, 


OF NEW YORE 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 13, 1870 
On the bill Gi. KR. No. 1118) to promote the estab- 


lishment of an international metrical system of 


colmnge. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, 


) | acknowledge 
the importance of the st bje ct of 


international 
id am glad to express my thanks to 
the committee for the consideration they have 
giventhematter. I cannot, however, regard the 
plan that has been submitted by the gentleman 
trom Pennsylvania as so free trom objections 
seems toregard it. If 
the adoption of a sys 
coinage for the first time, lam willing 

that the metrical system would be 
nerally approved. But coins were already 
ind in circulation in all countries 

metrical system was known; and 
now in use were generally, if not 
sued without rd to that sys- 


collage, a 


or so feasible as he 


the question were now 
tem of 
to admit 
n existence i 
etore the 
the coms 

niversally, 1 rega 


os : : - 
ihis metrical system, as the gentieman teils 
sduced by the l’'rench about seventy- 
Phe French savans desired 


a 
unit-of length, which should be absolutely and 


.was intre 


ive years ago. 


variably the sume in all countries and at all 
WM ° ” . ° a 

nes, Their deliberations resulted in the 

ection for that purpose of the ten miliionth 


part of the meridian are between the pole and 


he equator. This unit of length they cailed a 
meter. The cube of the one hundredth part 
of this meter in distilled water at its maximum 


ity they for their unit of weight. 
It is now, | believe, 
ly conceded that the French measurement 
were not exactly correct; 
remains as it was first 


St lecte ad 
nd cailed a gram. gen- 


ulations 


8, the 


Ciril 
meter 
established. 
be gram, asaunitof weight, has been largely 
lopted for scientific and other measurements. 
Bat s,as | 
ive remarked, very generally, if not entirely, 
adopted in reference to other units of weight. 
Now, it so happens that some of the coins in 
circulation, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
ania has pointed out, do happen—though not 
sued with reference to the metrical system— 
» accord in weight very closely with the gram 
or its multiples. It would, of course, not be 
lithcult to adjust such coinages to the metrical 
ystem. But before the system can be made 
international it would be necessary to obtain 
e adherence of those important countries in 
which such a system would produce materia! 
res in their existing coinages. 


the gold coin of the world in use wa 


lhe unification of coinage has been the sub- 
j mach consideration among the learned. 
As the gentleman from P ennsylvania corre -ctly 
ells us, aconvention of commissioners was held 
Paris in 1867 for the purpose of conferring 
ithe] ability of ests rblishing a ** com 

init of money of identical value in ail 
muntries,’’ by which international! 


should be simplified. 


t 
CL ¢ 


ractic 


‘talc 
isl oOperahions 
plion embrace dre presentatives from 
1 States, and 


the 


tla 
pling 


independent 


exce the Danubian 
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Inte yrnational Coinage— Mr. Potte To 


principalities. Each na 
vote, and the 


tion had but a single 
convention commenced their 


deliberations by considering by what means it 


was most easy to realize monetary unification; 


by the creation of a system altogether new and 


independent of existing systems, or by the 
mutual coUrdination of existing systems. On 


this cardinal quer the commissioners were 
found to be at last unanimously in favor of its 
being more easy to realize monetary unification 
by the mutual codrdination of existing systems 
than by the adoption of a new system. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania complains 
that our representative failed to suggest to the 
convention the adoption of the metric system 
or of the American dollar. But I understand 
the reverse to be the case, and that the con- 

vention did very fully consider the propriety 

of adopting as the unit of weight this very 
gram upon which the bill prepared by the gen- 
tleman is based. 

Now, however perfect and desirable a deci- 
mal system of weights and coinage founded 
upon the gram may be, it is no easy matter to 
induce a nation to at once change the value of 
ils coin one the methods of its calculation ; 
and I fear gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is much too ‘aanealen in his estimate of the 
universal adoption of the metric system. I 
notice that the Director of the Mint, in his 
last t annual report, remarked that ‘‘ the Mint 
has been using the gram in a small way for 

” He adds that “the decimal 
| fitted for assay and analysis, not 
so well ied to hardware and groceries.”’ 

The delegate from Switzerland to the con- 
vention xt Paris remarked, when treating of 
the proposition to take as the unit of coinage 
2a multiple of the gram of fine gold: 


many yea A 


scale is we 


This theoretic solution would be wanting in one 
essential quality—that of practicability. Atthe time 
we have arrived at we cannot invent a monetary 
unit not lation with any type actually existing.”’ 


i 





in relatic ig. 

This view pre vailed with the convention. 
Their ju lets nent, after a very full and instruct- 
ive discussion, was expressed by a unanimous 
vote thai— 

“Tt would be in to realize monetary uni- 
fication by mutual codrdivation of existing systems, 
taking into account the scientifie advantages of cer 


tain types and the num — of the populations that 
have abready ado pted them.”’ 


yre GAsy 
| 








‘he plan of Seakaaanaied coinage finally 
adopted by the conference, with only one dis- 
senting voice, embraced, as [ learn from the 
supplement al report of ouraccomplished com- 
missioner, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, who has 
given to this subject so much consideration 
and devotion— 

1. A single monetary standard, exclusively 
of gold, nine tenths fine. 

2. Coins of equal weight and Ciameter. 

3. Of equal quality. 

The unit to consist of the weight of the 
existing five-frane gold coin with its maltiples. 

5. The coins of each nation to bear the names 
and emblems preferred by each, and to be a 
legal tender in all for public and private pay- 
ments. 

Most nations now coin nine tenths fine; that 
is, nine parts fiue gold and one part of alloy. 
Great Britain, however, coins eleven twelfths 
fine. But the former alloy is more durable ; 


and it is so generally preferred that it may be | 


assumed that any international coinage must 
be established on the basis of nine tenths fine 
The experience of our own country indicates, 
1 think, very plainly that there should be but 
one monetary standard, and that this should 
begold. Indeed, the only conclusion at which 
the convention arrived, about which serious dif- 
ference is, I think, likely, is the essential one 
of selecting as the unit of coinage the five-franc 


plece an ts 
Now, if 


of this 


mult ipl es, 
we are not to act 


COnVCI 


e judgment 
:tion, but are to examine this sub- 


ipon th 
I 


|| adoption of the fr 


INAL GLOBE. \ 


|| our (gold) currency is as follows, disregar 


ject ourselves, it is important to und 


what arethe p rincipal coigages of the wy Aa 
the relative value of the coins to 
Disregarding Canada and M 


MEXICO, wh; 
have a various coinage in circulation any, 


ing in the aggregate to $150,000,000, ) 1) 
coinage of the world is estimated to be y 





follows, stating their value in our gold doll, 
Nations using or ag sre eing to the frane, $1.450( 
Nations using the pound, 1550 ( 
Nations using e es the dollar, 20 
Nations using o * other gold 

Total 2) js. oe. Ja be aE one ee $2, 400.000 0 


The relative value of the half eagle. 
sovereign. and the twenty-five frane piec 
minute fractions: 


One balf eagle is of the val 


MR acdt.cdecec4 
One sovereign is of the v ; 





If the metrical system of currency propos 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania y 
adopted, it would, as | understand him, 
ne cessary to reduce the half eagle three te: 
of one per cent., which would give ie @ va 
of, say, $4 983 of the present «& 
would in such case be uecess to raise t 
sovereign about fourteen and a half cents. a; 

he piece of twenty-five francs about seveut 
aa a half cents, to procure uniformity of y; 
in those coins. On the contrary, if we w 
to adopt the franc standard, then the c! 
to unify the coin: 


jInage : and 





ary 


ge of England, France, ; 
the U a States, “whose united acuion wou 
control this question, would be (stated i: 
value of our present coinage) us follows: 
Piece of 


franes, 
changed 


twenty-five 





Sovereign reduced in value three and 
See re eorar een p20) Pee We ae ‘ 

lialf eagle, reduce | in value b y nineteen and 
one tenth cents..........-..00 sok ue enidenneckiiesives ‘ 


1 1 ‘ ’ 


That is, by the gentleman’s plan, two thir 
of the coin of the world would have to 

change'l in value ; and, what ' 
diffic ult, raised from thirteen to seveut 
cents upon each piece; whereas by the | 
of the Paris convention, although over 
hundred million dollars would have to be: 
duced nineteen and two tenths cents on « 
half eagle, the sovereign would only b 
be reduced three and two tenths cents, a: 
frane pieces would remain unchanged. 

Indeed the English sovereign, asitis, an) 
mates so closely in value to a piece ofiwenty 
francs that it is now paid and received 
the continent of Europe as a piece of tw 
five francs in all retail and ordinary cas! 
ments. And with sovereigns or Nuapol 
alone, a man may readily travel and trade, : 
any gentleman who has been lately abroa 
bear me witness, from Paris to Pesth and f: 
Stockholm to Brindisi. And so great has be: 
the tendency of Kuropean nations toward t! 
rane coinage, that within | 
last ten years Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
the Papal States have adopted, and Aust 
Spain, Sweden, Greece, and Roumania b 
agreed to adopt, the gold frane and its m 
tiples. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
serts that the German crown, aud the Rus 
half imperial, and the Prussian, Saxon, « 


rr ld } 
would be m 


a 


i} 


iy 


Danish pistole, and Spanish isabel correspond 


like our dollar, very closely with the met: 
weight; and, referring to the great pop vu 
of those countries, and of this, he insis 
should control our decision on the matt 
But it is not the amount of population wii 
it seems to me, must so much control 


| amount of coin in circulation and use, anc! 


mutuality of dealings; and, as we have alre: 
seen, 


other 


the frane coinage is now in excess 0! 


coinages, and its twenty five trancs 


close in value to the sovereign of Great Brita 


iWi 





alata 
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erstay .) nation has the next largest circulation 
wor . em Indeed, so far as I have seen or can 
ch o lear the cire vulation of Prussia and the other 
»» (wh rman States is largely silver and notes, and 

| amy it in a very small degree gold. Besides, the 

) the ¢ cpited States, of all important nations, is just 
De Now w, as it appears to me, least tavorably situ- 
idol -d to initiate a system ‘of international coin- 
450.0 _since it has not, and has not had for years, 
oy ‘das far as [can judge is not likely for years || 
= come, to hs ive any general specie circulation 
80 (Vy ) 

ai ull. 

400.000 0 cannot, however, satisfy myself thateven if 
= , were to resume specie payment it would be 
agle acticable, without the codperation of Great 
pier Britain and France, to establish any system of 
revardi coinage that other nations would adept. If || 


sat Britain alone should be willing to raise her 
in to the metrie standard, we might i in that 
event well conform our coinage to that system, 
ffor no otherreason than mutuality of advant- 
ave in our dealings with that country alone. 
Just now, with a paper currency in circula- 
nn likely to appreciate in value, and only 
lepreciated some ten to fifteen per cent. below 





a va par, toreturnto a specie c circulation some four 
BES and ner cent. less in value than our present coin 
ra { would be more feasible than to return to ac irs 
ents, at culation of coin at our present st undard. So! 
event that if any general change in our coinage is 
y of v; now to be made, I should say the better course 

we w ‘ould be to adopt the system recommended by 


> Paris convention. <At the same time I 
must say that I conceive any absolute legisla- 
aan ion on our part altering the value of our coin 
eal t the present session, with reference to arriv- 

rata unification cf coinage, would be pre 

ture, and that the true course at this time 
yild be for the proper Department to enter 
to correspondence with Iungland on the sub- 





id ect, with a view to unity of action, in the first 
— stance, with that country. 
wo th I thank the gentleman from North capenion 
we to for having granted the floor to me to present 
be 1 these views. 
si Bk > Avie fy a 
1 
boi © Iron and Steel Swindie. 
to b SPEECH OF HON. S. 5. MARSHALL, 
| “adie OF ILLINOIS, 
Iy tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 6, 1870, 
een Qn the bill (II. R. No. 2015) to reduce i internal taxe: 
venty and for other p ape $eS— 
ved | Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, pressed 
; _ as we are fortime, and impatie oe as I know the 
SHY House to be, I cannot permit this bill to pass 
Py without expressing my disa pprobation of the 
eBue tariff legislation attempted to beingrafted upon 
road Wi it and. my indignation, which i think will 
and fro: be echoed by the great body of the people, at 
has bes this attempt now, when the revenues are more 
ware © than one hundred million dollars in excess of 
thin u the wants of the Government, to add in the 
eS most grievous and inexcusable manner to the 
Aus burdens of the producing classes of the coun- 
bia | try. In nearly all the proposed amendments 
Ms 0 to the internal revenue laws contained in this 
bill [heartily concur. The proposed reduction 
rane 6 of the duties on coffee and tea has received my 
» Rus advocacy and approv: al. To many other fea- 
On, tures of the bill | have already given my assent. 
ae oes But why, when we are considering and in the 


main all agree upon a bill demanded by the 


, } tT? 
— exigencies Of the country, endeavor to ingraft 


sists upon it and fasten upon us an outrageous ;and 
» ma intolerable increase of duties and burdens of 
nm wh taxation upon articles that are indispensable 
} as | and of universal use? 

; and [ will confine my remarks principally to-day 
ea to the two articles of iron and steel. If I had 
~ time | would comment on others, but this will 
re 3 be sufficient to show the iniquity of this legis- 
» Dia 


lation. For ten weary years the tariff has, 
year by year, been increased, 


VDIX TO 


The Iron and Steel Swi 


| lous lobbyists, 


| of robbing an entire people is, forsooth, to 


| most inexcusable. 


| ning 


and duty has j) 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


ndle— Mr. 


been piled upon duty, tax upon tax, at the 
demand of the protected classes. And now, 
when the whole country is aroused, when the 
people everywhere are demanding that the 
grasp of the monopolists shall be taken from 
the throats of the mz asses, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, abandoning 


'| the bill reported from his committee, and which 
| has been so thoroughly ventilated, brings for- 


ward on his own motion this bill, which we are 


| not permitted to amend, and must adopt or 


reject as a whole, by which we are asked to 
vote several millions of dollars per annum of 
the money made by the sweat and toil of the 
people into the pockets of a ring of unscrupu- 


instead of being thus rewarded, would for the 
residue of theirdays remain within the walls of 

penitentiary. 1 consider that there is no 
crime greater than this. The poor culprit who 

sals a horse from his neighbor is driven an 
outcast from society. 
well-fed lobbyist who only asks for the privilege 
be 
honored, petted, and ‘‘ protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it difficult to confine 
myself to decorous and Lever age ary lan- 
fuage in 


strous Santen of rewardingthust these lobby- 


ists, if I had my way | would put a whip into | 
the 


the hands of every honest man ‘ 
scoundrels round the world.”’ 
Ihave heretofore spoken more than once of 
the great, the vital importance of iron and 
steel, and the absolute necessity to all the in- 
dustries of our country that the 3¢ muscles ol 
modern a should be furnished to our 
people just ascheap as possible. ‘This isabso- 
lutely necessary if - e woulk 1] nope e to compete 
successfully with other nations in trafiic and 
production. It is necessary to the prosperity 
and happiness of our own people. The price 
of these articles enters in some way into the 
eost of every pone thing that we use or bt uy. 
W hen we unnecessarily add to the cos tof these 
We in some way enter the home of every 


to lash 


family 


: sah 
in the land and lawlessly take from them a 
portion of ther substance. We thereby en- 
hance the cost of every tool, of every imple- 


ment, of every machine and factory, of ail 
railroads, of freights, of production, of every- 


thing, and the curses of the poor man, of 
an entire people, will be upon us if we do 


this thing when the Tre: ssury is ove flowing, 
the peop sle oppressed, and there is not even a 
plausible pretext for so doing. 

The House. even this protective tariff House, 
but a short time ago voted to reduce the tariff 
on pi ig iron to five dollars perton. This bill 


asks us to fix itat seven dollars. ‘The present 
tariff on steel rails is forty-five per cent. ad valo- 
rem. Instead of taking this tax off and giving 


scheap rails,railroads and c onsequently cheap 
freicht 3, we are actually asked to raise it now 


to over seventy per cent. ad valorem. And 
this wrong and robbery of the people is for the 
benefit chiefly, as has been clearly shown, of 


three wealthy monopo'ists who hold the pat- 


ents in their hands, and into whose pockets is 
{o be put millions of money by this job. 
these, 
less assurance to vote and lobby for a measure 
so wicked and indefensible to put money into 
his own pockets at the expense of the people. 

Of all the robberies perpetrated upon the 


people in the name of protection this 1 iron and 
i3 the most outrageous and the | 
The manufacturers of our || 


steel robbery 


country are not alone in their struggle for pro- 
tection. They haveclaimed iteverywhere. It 
is the result of the uniform grasping greed of 
coucentrated capital. Human nature is the 
same in all lands and at alltimes. The cun- 
few are ever working to enrich them- 
selves by cunningly-devised schemes to rob 
the unsuspecting 


masses 


who if they had their just deserts | 


But the well-dressed and | 


| of mathem: itical demonstration. 


| to see a .dopted I will give no such vote. 


GLOBE 


Marshall. 


611 


Ho. or Reps 


Protective duties are not now, and 
were, necessary to the manufacturers of iron 
in ourcountry. All these millions taken from 
the people for their benefit have been unmit- 
igated, unblushing robberies. This can be 
as clearly proven as any fact not susceptible 
And hence, 
when, instead of reducing or abolishing the 
duties on iron and steel, you ask me to vote for 
this steel swindle, I tell you that while there 
are many things in this pending bill that 1 wish 
You 
are called upon by the voice of the entir 
country to take off at least a portion of these 
unnecessary and oppressive burdens. You 
come forward with a bill ostensibly to compl; 
with these demands. But so much has the 
machinery of Government of late years beet 
used for the enrichment of the few that even 


never 


| this act of simple justice to the people canno 


|; colony of Pennsylvania. 


One of | 
a member of this House, bas the shame: | 


be done without fastening upon the measure 
this job for the benefit of a heartless ring. | 
will indorse no such iniquity by my vote. | 
am not willing that you shall strangle me or my 
constituents with one hand even if you do hold 
to our nostrils a bottle of smelling-salts with 
the other, professedly with the purpose of bring 
ing us to life. 

Why should we longer vote these million 
with all the information we now have, into the 
pockets of these men? We have the finest ores 
= earth, with the best coal, in inexhaustible 
abundance all over our land. We can manu- 
facture iron and steel as cheaply here as it can 
be brought to us from any other land on earth 
More than a hundred years ago iron manufac 
tures sprung up and flourished in the colonie 
ouly without protection, but in the very 

eth of adverse legislation. More than a hur \ 
dred years ago British iron-masters were c 
oring to be protected ag 


not 


sainst their rivals in the 
When we were de 
pendent, and protection was neither dreamed 
of nor possible, iron manufacturing prospered 
and extended with the growth and demands 
the e country. If protec ionis now at all neces 
‘y to any branch of this industry, it is becau: 
of the enervating influence and heavy hand of 
protective legislation. but it is not necessary. 
Of this truth the proof is abundant and ove: 
whelming. Much of it has been gathered t 
gether by Commissioner Wells, but it is to b: 
found all over the land, and most of it in fac 


or 


, 69 
m: 


| is taken from the mouths of these very me 


who are clamoring for protection. 

Indeed, the weight of evidence tends one w 
that pig iron could be produced more che: 
in this country than itis sold for' in Great Brita Lin. 
The mean market price of pig iron in Gr 
Britain for 1867 taking Welsh pig as : 


standard, was £4 3s. Yd., ($20 39 in eatl. 


68, 


equal then to $27 12 in our currency. Com 
missioner Wells, in be report of December, 
1869, slates as the result of his information 


and investigations, that on the line of the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga railroad pig iron can lx 
made and delivered in Nashville for nineteen 
dollars a ton; that at Carondelet, Missouri, th 
cost, including an allowance for interest, tax¢ 
and insurance, does not exceed ey live do 
larsperton. In the valley of the Cumberland, 
and in the anthracite districts of Pennsylvania 
the cost was put down at twenty-four to twenly 
six dollars perton. ‘This estimate was assailed 
by the protectionists as false and unjust; and 
this, as is known, led to inquiries and inve 
gations which have caused their utter ove: 
throw, showing that the fair cost of production 
was in fact less than thus stated by Mr. Well 
And notwithstanding that the manufacture: 
have labored to keep back the facts from t} 
public, there can now be no doubt that th 
estimates of the Commissioner were very lib 
eral instead of being too low. 

One of the clearest and most valuable 
ments I have seen anywhere in regard to the 


‘re 


tate 
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CO y i j ror Lik i - iy view ipon tua R j 
( Gi lr. Lew ol > eegors ay er, are those ta t by Henry Clas By fifty-one 3 No.1 pig iron, a 5 \ 
: i 1 a tal lor revenue, with incide ai protection to By six tons » 2 pig iron, at $4 
( ( i April 4d ‘ Ame! im! itu urs Dut from tue present as- By hollow-ware and other ce: ing 
if A. GARFIELD, of th pect of affai n that regard I fear the policy of 
° te > will ken down by its frie ” 
ed April 21 in the Repub- || |! ? wi roken down by its friend Potal........s.o0sscsseee 
ist er ri PF V | ca . atte . Ty _ 4 « 
' . L rie ees Lnd these min if wealth in the Southwest are Profits for the week, $1,334 2v. 
| id Colonel Lewis is a not ‘in some ina yle regions in Alabama and For the weck ending October 26, 1869 
} i} known, lor en- }} Georgia, where the Almighty ha piece 1 coal, ore, Exnens 
| and lim nein » proximity, here ‘it is con- To charcoa] ; 
‘ ‘ iron, ane whi e : O Cuarevai eresccecoos Cc eereesesvccesessccseece " ‘ 
: ; cede | iron can be coedinnl l shunner than To ore 
ed y the Pottsville im th al region of this State (Ohio) and To lit one Mee aha Y Nea . } 
af ' ‘ \' } » ‘ ( 1 ° ’ thea t I ty ‘ tin Pennsylvania.’ 1 stated ir : i BA accccseee . ° ne secees 
i . si, Ul yas! rLOn Hronicie, SESW eble ves , a9-§o . . “ea : vee AO expenses, (i DP, GeO s Pocotersosees 
i . a letter addressed to you, sir, by J.G, Butler, jr., esq., To | ari fh ka landline 
UPNALS, ZAIOT CHAPAC You tow Ohio they abound in the valleys of ; oo © , ee ee 
} “" OS Saree Wale ah agkep pipes! ee ee See lo freight « yiron to Rome, Georgia 
pew? . Georgia, and Alabam as the Tennessee, Cumberland, Sequatchie, Coosa, Ala 5 c 
he wes bama, Black Warrior, and Cahawba; from the Vir- Total 
: inia line, through the States of Tennessee, Georgia, Pere eee ee ey tee 
isu in estimate of the actual co and Alabama, to Mississippi: ‘inaccessible regions,’ Pi anud { 
Dy pe the pacity of indeed! Why, sir. the vast Tennessee and Virginia To fifty-ty ; 1. - pot 1 . W 
{ i ho na tor per annum, Knoxville and entucky, Na ville and ( latta- =. vo anda half tons No. pig iro 
i? i ‘ i , coal, and limestone, nooga, Winchesterand Alabama, Alabamaand Chat- ma BV ecsenes Ee ene eee eee \ 
tanooga, North and South, and other railroads, are i ) Two tons No. < penne repr 
tion of tw ' almost walled in by iron ore, coal, and limestone, 0 MEO Saas SLIDES, AL yov 
{00 |} which the God of nature has bestowed with a lavish Wena 
ee ah phn dee celia hts band upon this favored country. 4 ee Sdebweeceqnie deaces'ecsbeeces 
6 40 “And pig iron can now be made in Tennessee, Profits for the week, $1,216 50. 
i ns] ition of o1 G gia, and Alabama, and delivered ‘ut Louisville ‘It will be seen from these figures, w | 
nee ee ae » Cine nati $23, and Pittsburg, $25 based upon actual experiment, that during 
» per tor 100 |} perton. One ton of pig iron can be treighted from a weeks bine » furnace made one hundred and 
ton ‘) furnace in either one of these States to Pittsburg, by and ¢ tharter tons of pigiron ata to 
1) || rail andriver, atl ~ tthan oneand a half tons of dk wn aut the rollin g-mill in Rom 1.6 
) |] iron ore is freighted from Lake Superior, and a half av . per ton of $22 37. Deduceting 
ton of limestone from the interior. Lake navigation total cost $49 75, paid for hauling 2 
is open only about five months; the Cumberland and Rome vidi albcl sade and we have the cost ] 
Ohio rivers are navigable seven months in a year. at the furna ; nly $19 63 for No. 1 pig it : 
. —— . ’ . . ° bring 2 ty ~om fe ¥ y vice > 
ist of production, includ Lhis whole letter of Colonel Lewis is very || 2's rt n. she tari on pig iron is 
. "1 , . he In gold oF ,o) in currency, with goid at ) 
1 ! ‘ ‘ rwear aud tear ol interest id well worth the attention of all Congress should abolish the tariff. suppos i 
on investment, and inci who desire to be properly informed on this be deducted from the price, leaves $54 80, \ 
; : 
f's ’ . r { 1 . 2 VOU still givea prot § ome ol ¥l opert 
» perton, After making || question. itis from an accomplished business sid. sti a B PIee> 85 SOMO. G8 ahs, So per | . 
i eat ; — or a little over fifty-five percent. With the a 
t producing iron at man, WHOIS In theory a protectionist, and Goes the profit per ton is somethingover one hund 
1: Steubenville, Ohio ; and Pitt not write in the interest of free trade. L will cent. Therefore. if the tariff is abolished or redu 
1) ' } | } I a a we ek. ah 2 onal + so low that the Pennsylvania iron-men find t 
Pennsylvania, Colonel Lewis adds: only detain the tlouse Vilh this mterestinge arti- . ce 1] ! ie, ton peoereen ele 
as : “a an Se .. > scives unable to make both ends ineet, we hope t 
; v 0 a of « » ton o cle from the Chattanooga ‘Times, which Colo- vill be emboldened by these figures to pull up st 
i il t th t of one ton ot o Vil mbo.dened th ngures to pull uy 
abs nel Lewis embodies in his letter with evident and come down here, where nature has been 
ed ott Rabie dion : ‘ ape bountiful of her treasures that the iron-m 
tou ul i tw approv: il and indorsement. It has reference pode: ful Pe) eee fa i: ator: = : 
< ) : . tand in no need of y other ae tion than 
; tation of éig chiefly to the production of charcoal ir own labor andthe quality of their iron give the 









































: 9 60 || most valuable and expensive of all: Mr. Wells, in his reply to the attack mad d 
itra rt onvl one . 1 oP : i: : 
and tra Ll i i ‘In support of the p roposition that the Tennessee upon him by the Committee on Manufactur ! 
; ; = = : river Vv: lies y and the country adjacent thereto must ¢ co “4 ee : was . 
| ) $00 . ; . . ur es overwneiming ‘oof to sustain t : 
tig eee 1 On become the great seat of iron manufacture in this pra mee eet eee. to oe 
r tor j country, we have published at various times state- statements made by him in his report of D 
) || ments of the cost pr Pion at ne ieee madeGom bitum- |) cember last. 1 will detain the House with 
‘ | } , | . , } } 
nous Co; showing the great : ves hiel . . "dies . {tt . 
paris 1 us coal, : 1oWl ie the n at advantag which a small portion of it. Abram S. Hewitt. esq.. 
en we possess over the Pennsy Vania iron regions. ee as . a Cenk, 
a “'Phe letter of George T. Lewis, which we have a cominissioner ontne pat rt of th ee nited Ss 
= } } . 1) 
heretofore published, makes the cost at the furnace | to the department of metals of the late | 
Lpest point to make of one ton of pig metal made with bituminous coal es } : 
: i on z tal mac th minor oS oe el aaah yuestioned auth 3 
mide ar the Nashville and at $16 05. under the most favorable cireumsta exhibiti m,and a mo tunque ned a 1 h 
‘ ‘ id veread in Nashville at such, for instance, as those possessed by the Rock on the subject, in his official teport, publish the 
ype V ) ol per ton less (han |) wood furnace, in Roane county, Tennessee. Mr. || by the State Department, says: ' 
‘ ‘ Lewis gives no es ate of the cost of mal r char “we - i i F 
. } } 3 < P ao he . ; : “In the | nited States the cheape t mn tort i 
\ ; » 4 a” cai ’ coal iron, which, for certain pur; 3, ot be z 2 eae Naa : 
\ ) iormer jetter, whose ; : ; manufacture of pig iron, extensively develope 
; : replaced by iron made with bituminous « t Lel : } i the Mtat f Per : 
, +e LUT es } , hig ¢ I 6 State ennsviva 1 
med by some of those Weare giad tobe able tosupplement the inform sins ecg igre hr Sages i ‘dl ” ° a ” . 
Mie” : , where pig iron is produced at an average ¢c i ( 
noring lor protection, he continues: ation contained in Mr. Lewis’s letter by an exact tt he a are re ae mm aver : 
statement of the Cost Of MAaKINge charcoal Iron, taken , - , I 
al ated in my letter to from the books of Major L. L. Thomasson, of this Senator Warner, of Alabama, write 
AO Sve facts, Which May be ‘ os eee ee eee ee business twent years, Commissioner as follows: 
" } } : . . 2) OMMIssioner as loilOWS: 
: roved. I hadexam che statement te tak i his books while super- F 
i mand Ll lands in the section intendentoft ) ! » Cherokeecounty, UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
' ring them with the tror (reorgia. The far ild be stated. is asimnll Wasuinaton, May 2, 183 
» upon the L High, © nuyl charcoal furnace, irty-flour fect! ; i Drar Sir: Mr. West, superintendent of She | 
; . ce . t Aut Ap OR eight feet boshes « [ron Works, at Shelby, Columbiana county, A 
, | s i, nae 0 on Phe following is a utemeni of the worl i bama, told me last suin:n F that he was sending i ' 
, : 1, and Lake Saperior, which he furnace for the week ending Oct r 12, 1509: to Philadelphia for ten dollars per ton, freight. He 
cae ep rabacthenidhac pekcgrdibactertas ker j ee also said he was sending iron to Cineinnatiand L 
{ rwere so apparent that f Penses, ville 
Tv, 2 10) } } ] ' { \ 7 . ; ni . ‘ , 
: : : lo yushels cha I, ‘ t General Wilder, of Tennessee, told me to-day tha 
te = e known to lo eighty-five tons ore, at $2... 170) he was shipping iron from his furnaces near Chatt : 
| it facts in regard to |) ‘To expenses, (labor, & iS) 6 || nooga to Indianapolis; and that his iron cost fro: ary 
ota A iron ro In (He otal » Hime te peneceeeceeeeeres et eaeee reece eeeeee ones 5 eighteen to twenty-two dollars per ton; and tha 
_ ANGS OF TNCOTIZE, lo hauling pig metal to | ELBE a0 .wosesi ansishanp > with ampleeapital, &e., it could be made at fit , 
> ' ' in y , ri’ ; ) , i 
5 { Pennsylvania, in a l'o freight on pig a il t me, Georgia.... 102 00 dollars; but that time would be required to dot ms 
‘ t} ‘? if ’ ’ r ‘ 
hor to allect the tari on nee Yours, truly, WILLARD WARNI 
_— a a a NE $1,111 00 sie eae ‘ . . 1) } 
rhe following extract of a letter addre 
u | I per tor mbraces { ‘ ’ ¢ ¢ ’ . > a 
mel’ ; oo Ml Recet to the Special Commissioner of the Revenu 
’ . > ; 9 . ’ ‘ or »on- A a, ey ; ; ite 10°77 2 
j By fifty-one tons No, 1 pig iron, at3515 $2,295 00 || by D. W. Tuthill, who, during the years 1 ' 
. ‘ ’ ler f , ‘atine 1A ) * 100 . } ee aS 
an by one b P TTODE CABUINE...-cr00-+--0eree-sveereee LOY and 1868, was in part manager and prop 
uo By three hundred hundred pounds holl : 


"1 0 ware. ae ; P is 00 || of a well-known pig-metal furnace, located 
1,500 x at Durham, Buck’s cor .aty, Pennsyvania, als nh, 


’ tol > » 4 . _ . . ‘ . 
Ww) Potal.. . ee eee peed W throws much light on this subject: 0 






. } ) Profit f the week, $1,217. Troy, New York, January 21, 18% 
GO” For the week ending October 19, 1809: Sir: I have oer) l over my old memo1 
l } 7 " books with a view of writing you, beeause Iam s 
24 ) Lxpenses. isfied that the estimate you make of the cost of 1 ‘ 
a, 1) To 10,280 bushels charcoal, at 7/ cents........... $771 00 is fully high enough. } 
1.000 lo ninety-four tons of ore, at $2......0.......... 188 00 i find we made in Mare! s 
. 1,000 Relies ta ees: aed . 8 OO || Which per ton is noted as ; 
. 1.000 || 'Po expenses, (labor, &c.) Ptah ccchases veces 189 00 || Ore. $ e 
' VU l'o hauling pig iron to landing.............. 42 75 || Coal AV 
, ~ 900 || To freight on pig iron to Rome, Georgi . 11400 |! General charges.. 
nat pat UU) Potal . > , £1,312 75 WORE << ;..0c: MRT ibe idia cesses 
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(]sT CONG «VD OESS Lie 
‘ . » ai 
\ ft same yé there we roduced 82 
Ww 
1 
eeeeeeeeeee s | ) 
peEsaeeaa 29 05 
rest on investment does not form iny part 
penses aiv estimate ior tue irom adelly 
ew York used to be twent 
~ You will notice a differen 
i lifferent times. We 


Then if the furnac 
necessarily increased. 
there (Durham) I gathered 
n [ could about the cost of produc 
the Lehigh. The ore and wages ‘ 
it Durham, ‘oalless. My impres 
» there Wie we produced it 
rper ton] than the cost of it int 


Ibe 


wis 








, n less 1e 
52 \ ey. We endeavored to make No, 1, 
i thatwas incidental. A lower grade \ 


produced for less 








1 2 money. 
i. ‘ rechoare c ’ » * 
pany having charge ol those! snow 
d le s than a year ago, witha cap f 
fhe stockholders, some of them, have told 
expect to clear the first year, if m con 
it its pr ' 5, is 


ent price, $150,000, rhs i sh t a 
but I have no doubt tl lear from 


one hundred and sienmaiiienen and dolla irs. I 








ane ire there is no business in the country of any 
. I that pay’s the profit the manufacture of 
fi 

1 dor 

ae yours, most respectfully, 

I D. W. TUTHILI 
is NOW der date of February 4, 1870, Mr. Tut 
14) 


t] hill further write 















\ Upon reflection, it is but just that L should say a 

>pert an connected with one furnace upon the Le- 

1 7 : whom [ talked frequently about the cost 

tred per ng pig iron, always assured me that it cost at 

‘red 1 enty-eightdollars perton. Asuperior 

nd them ty of iron was manufa tured ti 1ere, a l wou! 
Ope ft nd inthe marketa dys ile one a hig! Ler pric 
» Durham iron. lo not blame the mak 








or omitt 





Ss tes eente Re the ques 3 
w interested in the manu- 





1-Iba uls Were I nm 

Lan their ie [ certainly would not answer you. At the 

e th ; time I consider the duty on pig iron an enorm - 

eos 10n the pr r the benefitot less than 

enone usand persons w nterested in making 
rticle. Reducs uty on pig iron and the 
r will ne ection.” 


for the Ein- 

Industry in Rhode 
nd, presented by a committee of which 
's Y. Smith, the eminent 


ba chairman, Providence, 


pociety 





iracement of 





manufacturer, 
January 18, 1860, 
the following as the present cost of 









tion of pig iron in that State 

ro. three - 7 50 

in fort Island d 
RIE aieeniteh socectanrence ‘sienna t 37 
u iestone, five hundred weight.............00. cece 1 00 
» Cost of SORE TiN I nisi is cncnkeienccixveddwotcasdesonceebsess » 00 
ee a Se a ae ee » OO 
ed States onc . 22 37 
aE , i i <u ‘ 1 ~ . 7 5 
, 1870 the evidence furnished DY the Commissioner 

F “he¢ % = . ! o 
ti ain Lb Professor Wate srhouse 2 and others is con- 

ity, id we ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ’ 
ie. sive that the cost of manufacture at Caron- 
cht. H MissOurl, cannot exceed twenty-five 


, 
per ton. But 
that irther upon this point? 

liming, and all that i 


iry comes 


why detain the House 
‘The evidence is over- 
is furnished to the con 
; from sources interested in misiead- 
z and deluding the people ’ 
lhe average - e of eaeoes in n th e principal 
rkets of the United States the past year 
seieans ed is about thirty-seven dollars pe i * 
time,indeed, itranged very; 





Ata 


greatly above 











ars 1 3. Itis ms aert: the -refore, that when Mr. 
oprii ells says that the price of pig iron to the 
located \merican consumers has been unnec essarily 
a, also nhaneed during the past year to an average of 
m eight to ten dollars per ton he understates 

1, 1870. rather than exaggerates the fact. And this en- 
yrandum ‘anced price has, as I have heretofore stated, 
er oo y by day entered in some shape the home 
olevery man in our whole country and seized 

1e COS na portion of his earnings. And all this 
er 1] ‘done at the mandate of organized capital at 

10 the expense of the great body of people. ‘To 

5 Continue this wrong and robbery now, with all 

aais ai the faets we have before us, 18s Without excuse 


= plausible pretext. 
wil be under this 


No pig iron is now or 


law imported, except in 
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limited quantity of kinds not produc 


country and needed for special purposes. Go 
ernment can derive little or no revenue fi i 
this tax, and it is consequently a mere gratuity, 
wrung shamelessly from the pe ple for the 
benelit of ca 

I Tt 











“ethan the v: alue 8s cre ated by 


our cott mat 


vfaotny? s «¢ 
Mutaeciures Al 











production, pig and bar, combined Railways 
are now absolutely necessary for the easy and 
cheaper transportation of our products to mar- 
ket The eli aper we Can build and operate 
them the more we will have, and the leas will 
it cost us to travel on them and send our pro- 
duce overthem. We will get better prices for 
what we have to l, and what we buy will 
cost 1 less. This is manifest. The chief 
i expense in building and operating 
S is the ( of iron and steel. 1} 

( t for rails alo: ) build the nev id sup- 
piy the wearand t 

ous lhe great d 

terprises has been the production of a good 
and durable rail at a moderate cost. a 


ereat want has 
sereed oft the 


at last 


been supplied, b 


ut 

v - 
gains, and while all the 
slsewhere are rejoicing at and e 


nonopolist is quickened | 
prospect of enormous 
world « joying 
the benefits of this great dise overy legislatior 

interposes to deprive us of ie 
How long will it be that our Government shall 
prove to be the greatest enemy of our people? 


these 


How long will it still be use das an instrument 
of oppression and wrong? I warn you, gen- 
tlemen, that the people are at last aroused, 
and that the day is near at hand when these 
money-changers will be driven ignominiously 
from the legislative temples which they have 
desecrated and disgraced. 

The Bessemer process of manufacturing steel 
was invented some sixteen years ago. With 
we experiments and various improve- 
ments it has become a magnificent success 
and it th 1e malign hand of legislation could 
vithheld it would become to us an incalculable 
blessing. By it a steel rail is made whose dura- 
bility and service are twelve times greater than 
that of the common iron bar. It is made ata 
cost very little in advance of iron, and as the 
process has improved and the manufacture in- 
creased it has constantly grown cheaper. The 
rails are now sold in England at about forty- 

eight dollars per ton ; much less than the price 
oo of the commoniron rail. If Government 
would withhold its interference and the laws of 
trade were left free to operate we would have 
this fine Bessemer steel rail for all 
thus greatly lessening the danger of 
travel and reducing nearly one half the cost of 
freight With the present in rail the 
cost of the wear and te: is enorm 
ous. With the steel repairs 
would be reduced pro! his 
lifference “es be omers 
of the road, the lose it if 
they can eas it. these mil- 
lion money that make of this 
nd tear must be sweat 


«hh 
and toil of the producing classes ot 
the fitty 








repe 





our new 


ro: ids, 


ferior 
iroftar 
rail the 
bab ly 
up by U 


} ' 
ywners will not 


oad 
cost of 

nine tentus. 
made 1e cust 
In other words, 
up the cost 

wrung from the 


wear a - 
the 


count 


an average, 


GLOBE. 


road now in 














t) 
l Ilo. « 
innum At the itter rate h \ 
nd tor ure mnuaily ] a: % I 
nly [tis estimated cha were will 
I presel year seven thor i i 
road, requiring seven hundred ) 
of : thus making in all, ata 
over one million tons of rails 
annually for the use of our roads: and 
wantand demand are constantly 
getting this supply cheaply and 
material the whole people ore i t 
wise Legislature would 1 rard ti in 
would welcome with open ari Vill 
would supply this lwith a cheap and 
ble rail. 
But whatis our condition, pr 
pective he present duty ' ‘ 
torty-live per cent. ad valorem in 
ya large extent cuts off importation, « 
us of the use of this excellent rail, exe 
few made in this country and whieh are 
an enormous cost, and thus the G 
gets little or no revenue therefrom. 
ought to be done in this case? What would 
done promptly and oe hesitation 
were in tact legislati for the benef { 
people Lhe answer 1s oObviou b hye 
should be promptly repealed bevery 
struck off that prevents our people pro 
anywhere the very best rai d 
est possible pri What obstacle int 
Listen a moment. A very plain tale « 
t hole di 
Lhree gentlemen, one a member of they 
ent Llouse, another a member of the inst 4 
gress, have unfortunately for the country 
tered in themselves all the patents and the 
right of manufacturing steel by the B 
process in thiscountry. ‘hey are thus sec 
trom competition at home, and with 
protection they can prevent importations tre 
abroad, and can theretore charge jus 


they please for the rails they may deign to ma 
for us. Any one apt in fig 
an estimate of 
nen by 
This duty ought to be repe: 


res Can Cushy mii 


the lordly bounties we give 


such legis ‘ation. 

' led n 
If these men have any rights it wou 
to buy them out at any price, to pen 
and their families atany natn: ed sum, than tl 
I ruinous tax should be fasten 


But it e: 


this harassing, 
upon the people. 
reduced now. 
be repealed by this C 
people must once 
this can be effected. But L was not prepa 
for what is nowabout to be forced upon 
upon the country. 


mnot be repeaics 


ougress. Lhe vor 


The oe tax or ( 


upon steel rails, as I have said, is forty-fis 


per cent. ad valorem. ‘this 
twenty-two dollars per ton at present pric 

Kurope. vad of reduc 
or abolishing this duty act rally 
60 in gold per ton, ner 


‘The bill before us inste 
prop ) 


increase 1b tO pvv 


required for our use we should 
chase the st el rails, the tax impos | upon 
peopl 
million dollars per annum; asum : 
that the mind can with difliculty grasp or « 
prehend it; a1 
gigantic proportions that it is amazing that 
one would dare to champion 1f In the lig'st 
day and in the face of an it 
One great evil of our hig 
bars, the t 


oen 


nq 
obbery, Air. Spe 


‘hig rent peo 
rh dutie 8 On 1 
ix on the best pot rtion of which 
now propose so unjustifiably to increase, ha 
think, not been sufficiently consideré 

‘ a 
ed have weighed 


build 


heavy duties impo 
upon the resources of the 


that een ct 


| have had no hope that it wou 


more be heard beto 


ing the costthereol, of course, tothat amon: 
if of the one million tons of rails annu 


hereaiter pu 


» by this duty would be over thirty thi 


amounts to about 
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tred to, says that wherever he went 
i that ‘*the vilest trash which could 
ed by the name of iron went univer- 
the name of the American rail.’’ 

this villcinous compound the citizens of 
i States risk life and limb and prop- 

th superb reckless ne We do more, 


r our suicidal system of legislation we pay 

lest trash’’ ‘* at least onethird more 

tions pay for the best and most 

sof an improved metallurgy 

it is well said by an able writer on this sub- 
that the replacing of our rotten iron by 

eel rails is the greatest present neces ity ot 





resuit 


rnilroad system. Qn it depend 3 the safety 
life and limb to all traveler On it in 
reat degree depends the cost of transporta- 


sful mar- 

‘lhe 
renewing railroad iron,’’ say 
Massachusetts in their 
‘nt report on steel rails, ‘‘ appreciably in 


on, and on that depends the succe 
keting of the future crops of the We 
resent cost of 


the commissioners of 


crea the danger to life and limb of all rail 

id traveling, and is one principal element 
of the inereased cost of operating American 
over English roads. Steel rails, which do 


and which ¢o to the root of this 
ditheulty, now cost, as is shown in ame 
sixty-three dollars, currency, per ton 
laid dow n in the track across our bound 
in ¢ anada, or twenty per cent. less 
» price with us of that *‘vilest trash ’’ which 
oad as ‘‘the American rail.’ 
when Providence 


not wear oul 
this 
eport, 
yonen 


than 


1 abr 
seems to have inte: 
» the world a cheap and durable 
essemer patents are just expir 


ito give t 


hen the 


lingland, and all the world are aeeanene 
new inheritance, what is there to pre- 
from also participating in the enjoy- 
of this inestimable boon? The answer 


be, nothing but the conspiracy of a band 
anized capitalists and the folly, not to 
iy criminal insanity, of our own legislation. 


lhe retention of the present duty on steel 


, amounting, with freights, to fifty-five per 
ad valorem, is a most consummate, aan 
le folly. The increase now proposed i 


crime which language fails me properly to 
haracterize. It means further oppression of 
ople; it means an increased number of 
railroad accidents ; it m 
ws of which, borne to us on the lightning’s 
wing, so often makes the blood curdle; it means 
murdering, mangling, and maiming; it 
means less wheat exported, fewer acres culti- 
ed, and a perpetual tax on harvests. But 
matter; amid all this calamity the ring 
ill thrive and the great principle of ‘* protec- 
has triumphed, 


no 


von 

But notwithstanding all this wrong, existing 
and contemplated, 
ind of revenue reform have some cause tor 
ongratulation in the results of their labors at 
the presentsession. Ifthey have failed of effect- 
ing the necessary 
poilers have been stayed, bold schemes of 
plunder have been in part checkmated, and 
organized monopoly has been made to tremble 
in us strongholds of fancied security. When 
on the 8lst day of March last IL offered these 
resolutions, to wit: 


Resolved, That the power granted in the Federal 
stitution to levy and collect taxes,duties, oem. 


i 





a excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
cow mon de tense and general welfare of the United |! 
States, does not include or embrace any power to levy 
duties for any purpose other than the collection of 
revenue for the uses therein indicated; that a tariff 
evied for any purpose other than revenue, and 


especially one levied to foster and enrich one sec- 

mot our country at the expense of others, or to 
r and enrich one class of citizens at the expense 
hers, lsunauthorized by the Constitution, unjust 


the grent body of the American people, and in its 

resultsinjurious eventually tonearly every industrial 
crest ol anee country. 

‘ved, That in the preparation of a bill for 


"litle ation of existing tariff laws Copegress 


she pald confine its action strictly to the p reparation 
jor revenue exclusively; and that the 


7 wifi 


‘DIX TO THE 


eans more horrors, the 


the friends of the people | 


reforms the hands of the | 


Amendments to the Constit 


| ities on this very question which we 


| other 


utic 


lnties 
auties on 


than that 
revenue on said 


no article should be greater 
vill give the n 


urticle’’- 


yoico laXimMuUumM Oi 


which embody the correct principles of tariff 
legislation, many who have since rallied on the 
side of the people were startled at this sharp 
presentation of the true issue in these Halls, 
where monopoly had ruled almost unchal- 
lenged. And when seven days later the vote 
was taken on the motion to lay them on the 
able, such had been the reaction already that 
the monopolists succeeded in their motion by a 
majority of only thirteen. vig splendid and 
unexpected vote on our part in favor of just 
legislation attracted the ¢ ieation of the whole 
country, and encouraged and gave renewed 
strength " the friends of the people every- 
where. ud when six weeks later, March 14, 


] ak a similar resolution, as follows: 
* Resolved, That the present depressed condition 
of the business and the various industrial interests | 


of the country demand of Congress prompt action 
in relieving the peo ple of all burdens of taxation 
ngt absolutely necessary to provide for the wants 


of the Governme nt economically administered, and 
that in reforming existing tariff laws legislation 
should be based upon these principles: 

‘1. That no duty should be imposed on any arti 


cle above the lowest rate which willy 


umount of revenue: 
* That the maximum revenue duty shi 


ield the largest 


imposed on luxuries; and 

3. That the duty should be so imposed as to oper- 
ate as equally as possible throughout the Unix yn, 
discriminating neither for nor against any elass or 


( ‘tion’ 
: ; 
the monopolists ralli 


favor of laying 


' but thirty-eig 


> ’ 
it on the 


table to one hundred 
and nineteen against it, thus demonstrating 
that the an aroused people was tak- 
ing in these questions had already awakened the 
it had not corrected the consciences 
of their Kepresentatives. 

And, Mr. Speaker, bad and indefensible as 
is the measure we are now discussing it fur- 
nishes the strongest evidence that the plunder- 
ers have been checkmated at the very time 
when their heen were highest. The bill re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which was so thoroughly riddled and now sleeps 

the sleep that knows no waking, was infinitely 
worse than this. In addition to other enorm- 
are now 
discussing, it proposed to raise the duty on 

teel rails to $44 80 per ton. The duty on 
classes of steel used by our mechanics 
and skilled manufacturers, now 
high, the committee raised to seventy-three 
dollars, and on some qualities up to eighty- 
eight dollars perton. On one class the increase 
proposed was over four hundred per cent. 
his outrage we have checked at least, 
are now brought face to face with the one here, 
which comes in a more plausible and seductive 
fourm. But it is the same old child of sin, and 
I will have none of it. 

As | said before, the little band of revenue re 
formers here have much to congratulate them- 
selves upon; we have prevented much con- 
templated wrong; we have aroused the peo- 
ple to their true interests ; we have succeeded 
In turning 
issues to the 
finance. 
yet, as sure as there is a just God in heaven, 
the day of our deliverance is at hand. A few 


more blows for the right and the embattled 


interest 


fears, if 


great questions of taxation and 


| fortresses of monopoly and peculation will 


crumble, to rise no more, I hope, in our fa- 
vored land. 
and right are with us; God is with us; and if 
we are true to ourselves and to duty we cannot 
fail. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already said mach more 
on this than I had intended. I have no hope 
of influencing the action of the House. I 
that it is ordained that this biil will pass, and 
in ils pre The 
achie victory over the friends of the 
God lives, | believe that their 


See 


sent form. monopolists will 
more 


But as 


ve one 


} 
people, 


uld be | 


ht votes in | 


enormously | 


and | 


their attention from the war and its | 


And although we have not triumphed | 


The people are with us; justice | 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


n—Mr. Stiles, 


Alst Cona....2p Sre 
triumph will be short. The people area), 
aroused, and they are rapidly comprehe 
these que sstions They send Repre tar 


here to legislate for them, and not forrine 


ban de dconspi ratorsas gainst the ird 
| _ 


And woe be to the Representative who }y. 
or disregards the obligations of this sacred +, 
The day is not distant, it cannot be qd 
when the machinery of Government gj); 
more be used for the protection of the 
and when, like the dews of heaven, it sal I 
pense its blessings equally and alike ty ai|__ 


Hen) 


Amendments to the 


HION. J. D. STH 


NSYLVANIA, 


‘onstitutia 
OnStitution 


REMARKS OF 


OL PEN 


ix rHE Hovse or REpRresEntatiy{ 
July 1870, 
| On the bill toregulate the mode of determining 


| to get the fl 


| failed 
| bill, 


ratification of amendments t 


> United States. 
Mr. STILES. Mr. Speaker, I end: VO} 
yor when the House had under, 
tion th bill to regul: ate the 


o the Constituti 


sidera 
7 


mode 


determining th er: tification of amendment 


the Constitution of the United 
to doso. I propose now 
and to state my reasons 


States, | 
to reler t 


for voting ara 


; ave sapere 
iit. The bill pass l and now a law 
- 
follows: 
ok rion 1. That whenever the Legislatu 
tate s hall bave ratified an amendment to t 


sti itution ot the 


or y 


Uni-ed States hereto! re pr 
ich shall be hereafter propose i ; 
the Legis! atures of pep it 
itshall be thedu! 





veral St: LLCS if 





he 
ratifying to certify forthwi th, und il of 
Sti ite, such ri tification, az rl the t 


~ retary of Si 
1all be to fi 
aaa of State. 


Sec. 2. That in all cases wher 


United States, whose 


ute of the 
rd the sume in the De: 


v alld rec 






ein official noti 


| been given, or shall hereafter be given to, and 


| of State of the United States 


been or shall hereafter be received by the s« 

. that the Legis 
of any State has ratified any aun endment heret 
proposed by Congress, or which shall hereatte 
pr oposed by Ci onsress to the Constitutior 1 of the 
ed States, it shall be unlawful for any oflic 
St: ate to certify thereatter any repeal of suchani 
ment, unless an amendment for the repeal th 
shall have been first proposed by the Congress o! 
United States, or by a convention called by Cong 
for proposing amendments; and if such cert 
of repeal be n e, such Seeretary of State shall 
receive or m any record thereof in the De 
ment of State, 1l be void and 
effect. 

SEC. : 


‘rofs 





ike 
but the same shi 
after the Legislatur: 
States shall have ratified : 
nt to the Constitution of the United } 
proposed or which shall hereafter b; 


That whoever, 
three fourths of the 
amendme 
heretofore 


| Congress the reof, shal! do any act declaring | 


peal either by color of State legis lation or ofS 
ordinance of any ratification of such amendm 


| aiter the same shall have been certified to th 


| or a convention called | 


| shall be guilty of 


and before 
have prop 
the repeal ther 
Congress for — 
sanenee ed such amendme! 
a misdemeanor, and upon con 
tion thereof in any court of the United States bai 
jurisdiction in the premises shall be subject 
prisonment not less than one nor more than 
years, or to a of not less than $2,000 nor» 


retary of State of the United States, 
Congress of the United States shall 
an amendment pr dai berg r for 


amendments shall have 


fine 


than $10,000, or to both, in the discretion of 
court. Y : 
Sec. 4. That all acts or parts of acts inconsist 


arent are hereby repealed. 


This extraordinary measure was sprung U} 


us in the last days of the session, without any 


time allowed for discussion. 1 desire sit 
to call attention to the 
that the country may know that the minor 
of this body protest against it. 


Mr. Speaker, it is well known that seri 


doubts are entertained as to the validity of (0 


so-called fifteenth amendment. ‘These dou 


are not confined to the minority here, nor! 
the party it represents; bat this bill convince 
us that the majority of this Congress are 1” 
|| pressed with the belief that new legislation 's 
| necessary to make binding upon the people & 


provisions of the bil, 





the 
on 








ende: 


unde re 


P mode 
ndment 


ates, | 





» Whose 
| the Dena 


ial notice] 
1 to, and 
he Nc 

Le 
it heret 


hereatie 
th 


nort 





‘erpofs 





ratified ; 
nited 
patter | 


ring the re- 


or of; 
amendm 
| to thes 
d before 
LVe prop 
eal ther 


r proposin 


tmendme! 
ipon 


tates hay 


bject t 
re than 
WJ norn 


tion of th 


inconsiste! 


orung upo! 
rithout any 


sire sim] 


of the bill, 


e minorit 


rat seri 
idity of th 
ese dou 
sre, nor! 
convict 


‘Ss ure ill 


rislation 1s 


peol le t 


LST C ONG....Z2D NESS. 


in fi 
ju vlit 


SPieadend 


party 


cm er 


reing upon 


1 of the Radical 


ro sullrage aud ne 
, the message of tl 


ind the 


mation of the Seer shes of State was read 
this Chamber, notifying the House of the 
ntion of the fitteenth ame: idment, 1 my friend 


» New York, [Mr. Woop, } in 
ared ‘‘that the State of New i 
ithe f freenth amendment ‘the hon- 
le rom Indiana | [ Mr. NIBLACK } 
and Sateial to the House and the coun- 


lace here 
¥ ork had not 


his } 


1 


ceentieman I 


“the pretense that the State of Indiana had 
ed this amendment was a fraud on the 


rY 
: pe 7 
» ol that otate, as we 


| ill as upon the Gov- 
nent of the United S ; 


States.”’ These declar- 


; produced sensation, and in the guiet 
pr vailed the message ¢ and documents went 


s table. 
two States of 
essary to 


e Speaker’ 


Sir, the 


New York and Indiana 
make the ratification com 


‘retary of State certified, among other 


as follows: 


ine se 


ings, 


1 further, that it appears from an official doe- 
ton file in this De partment, that the Legisla- 
the State of New York hassine -@ passed reso- 


} 


cla ming to with al 
amendment, 


raw the said ratification of 
whieh had been made by the 
slature of that State, and of which ollicial notice 
filed in this Department.” 
[jus it appears officially that the State of 
r) om had recalled, repealed, and declared 


id the 


bed: given ber voice in favor of negro suf: 
the form of the amendment. 


ot 


k recalled her action before t 


ive un de Y% 


the 2 neces 





sary 
mber of States had bee n forced to ratify the 
endment. Could she repeal the action of a 
rmer Legislature? C 


ivor ol the amendme nt; and we ¢ 
itil three fourths of the States had actually 
ud finally ratified it it was incomplete, merely 
| process of consummation. The final judg- 
nt of the people, the last expression of will, 
govern. But, sir, if it be true that a State 
aunot recall its action, where do we stand in 
relation to Ohio? The Legislature of Ohio 
refused to ratify the amendment. ‘The next 
Li latina repealed the action of a previous 
Legislature and certified to the adoption of a 
a in favor of the fifteenth amendment. 

f Ohio can change her action in this respect it 
will hardly be contended that New York cannot. 
Bul Ohio is necessary to make the requisite 
nus. er of States. ‘Twenty eight States must 
‘to make it binding. Without New York 
aud ‘idiana you have twenty-seven only. With- 
out Vhio and Indiana you have not the required 
three fourths. You now ask to have all these 
questions, wholly judicial questions, settled by 
4sweeping act of Congress, covering these fla- 
grant errors, so that you can rest quietly under 
the fraud committed upon the people. The sec- 
ond section of this bill is to be retroactive in 
its Operation, and is intended to settle the 
question of the right of New York to withdraw 
her action in reference to the amendment. If 
that were not so there would be no need of this 
section of the bill. it refers to amendments 

‘heretofore proposed by Congress.’’ It has 
direct reference to all the amendments recently 
passed, and especially to the one relating to the 
enfranchisement of the negre race. Without 
the passage of this law it would not be a valid 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Was it legally ratified by the required 
number of States? 
reserved for judicial investigation, without the 
passage of a law attempting to legalize the pro- 
ceedings which without it might ‘be void. 

This act seeks to make all the proceedings 
of Congress and Legislatures of States hereto- 
fore and hereafter valid and forever unchange- 
able. You may pass such an act, but it will 
have no binding force or effect. No force can 
attach to such legislation. ‘Then, sir, as J 


must 


solution under which it is claimed || 


ertainly not, after three | 

| 
irths of the States had officially decided in | 
contend that | 


This question should be | 
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Aid Jor Ariz 72a Mr. WeCormu ke. 


believe you cannot change, add to, or alter 
what has been done in relation to the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, it becomes a serious 
question whether the fifteenth amendment was 
ever adopted. I repeat, leaving out New York 


aad Indiana, you have but tw 
oue less than is requisite. I'o make the t 
seven I inelude Virginia, 'T 
sippi, and each of these 
the amendment under 

denied representation in Congress until they 
ratified the fiiteenth amendment. The 
Staies lately in rebellion were compelled to 
yield before their admission 


enty-se ven States, 
W € nty- 
exas, and Missis- 
States voted to ratify 
coercion. ‘They were 





lirst 


into the Union. 


ee ae is ; hee” 
Nor is this all. Nearly allof the State Legis- 
latures were not elected with a view to the 
question of conferring upon the negro the rights 


of an American citizen. 

| have thus briefly referred to this subject. 
No legislation here will prevent judicial inquiry. 
When the excitement of the hour shall have 
passed away, and when the judiciary shall be 
allowed to act without dictation from Congress 
political parties, let this great question, 
enivine the dignity and the supremacy of 
the white American pacetey be submitted to 
the hig nd that 


decisior 


or 


did for Arizona. 


SPEECH OF HON. McCORMICK, 


OF ARIZOD 
Iy tue H ve Ry as 
i Liv oO i vi ENTA YE 
July 11, 1870 
On the Senate resolution No. 217, to pay the expense 
of the delegations of Lndians visiting the city of 


Washington, and for t 

the thereof. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. As the ex- 
penses, Mr. Speaker, for the payment of which 
this ar ppropriation of $50,000 provides have 
already been incurred, and delay in meeting 
them would | embarrass the Indian 
department, | will not now discuss the r¢ 
tion, whatever my opinion of it, but rather 
expose what I believe to be the inconsistency 
of the House in making so liberal an allowance 
for a measure of doubtful propriety, when for 
the protection and encouragement of 


members 


robably 
acai 
Ol1u- 
3 
} 
i 


our 


own 


suffering citizens upon the frontier so little has 
been done. 
Fifty thous id di yilars are g'ven to ent rtai n 


Red C loud at spotte . Tail u 
of the land, while their hands are yet we ak 
the blood of white men, while no provision is 
made for the widows and orphans whom 
and other hostile savages in our T 
have made, or for the losses of property through 
their disastrous depredations. 

Sir, | hope this costly entertainment will pro- 
duce as good results as sanguine gent lemen 
predict, but I doubt it. W ith my elo quen nt 
friend from Nevada, [Mr. Firca,] who unde 
stands the Indian nature, I think the policy ; a 
mistaken one; for Indians, instead of being 
‘*impressed with the magnitude and power of 
this nation,’’ as the gentleman from Masegachu- 
setts [Mr. Dawes] suggests, have the impres- 
sion that when you bring thein pere to feast 
them and cajole them you are afraid of them 
and are trying to conciliate oak Or if this is 
not always the case, as ines pass through our 
cities and towns, and witness the extent “of our 
country and the numbers of our people, they 
become envious and dissatisfied. In all his 
conversations while here the surly Red Cloud 
showed aspirit of jealousy and discontent, and 
I shall be agreeably s1 urprised if he ji 
peaceably inclined in he future than 
been in the past. 

I am disposed to the opinion that the ap- 
pearance of an additional regiment of well- 
mounted and armed regulars or volunteers 


upon the luxuries 
t 


they 


1S more 
] 


has 


ic 
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Ilo. or Reps. 


in the land of the Sioux would have better 
impressed Red Cloud and Spotted Tail with 
ie ‘‘magnitude and power of the nation,” 
1 had more salucary effect upon them, 
their triumphal 
rr . **the observed 
But, sir, what ] especially desire to eall the 
attention of the ITouse to at this time and i 
this connection is the ec ndition of affairs in 
the extensive Territory I have the honor to 
represent upon this floor, and with which I 
have held an official connection for a number 
of yeal 


Ii 1 a bric {speech I found opportunity to make 


u February last, when the Indian appropriation 
bil l was under consideration, [| spoke of * the 


struggle there, of the great 
the settlers had to conte 
the Indians, and of the 


odds against whic, 
ud, of the ferocity of 
absolute necessity of 


better protection for life and property.. I pre 
sented an authentic list of atrocities committed 


by the Apaches, the very recital of which made 


the blood run cold. I showed where innocent 


| travelers had been wantonly attacked by the 


| shot at his plow, to the miner pierced by « 


road-side and brutally murdered and mutilated 
where, upon the principal mail routes, even that 
upon which you expect so soon to build you 
great sot ithern railroad to the Pacific, stage 
coaches had been seized and all their occupants 
consigned to such deathful tortures as savage in- 
genuity alonecan devise. I pointed tothe farmer 
rroWws 
1e field, 


at his mine, to the herdsman killed in tl 


to the freighter stricken down and scalped by 
the side of his train, and to the robbery and 


destruction of a vast amount of valuable prop- 
erty. My only difficulty was to find language 
and time wherein to properly picture the state 
of affairs which has existed for years in one of 
the largest tand richest Territories of the Union. 
Subs seque ntly a prominent Senator [Mr. Srew- 
Ant} unfolded the same bloody record in the 
Senate, had it read at the desk and inserted 
in the Globe, and there in those countless col- 
umns it slumbers with his comments and with 
mine. 
At the fir t opportunity after my arrival here 
[ aps eared ore the Military Committee of 
sitaaee with the various petitions of my peo 
their Legislatures and made an urgent 


? 
pet 


ple ras 


apy al for he » ior those so sore ly oppressed 
ee ] } . nes » 7 af set ey 
by a rbarous and powerful enemy. Che 


Governor of the Territory came tothe commi 
tees of ~~ Houses ** with atale which hold 
ildren from play and old men fre 


corner ;’’ a stirring string of fearful 


m ere 





ol oaede 


fucts, sufficient, we thought, to arouse atte: 
tion and action in any quarter. 
Nearly every mail since received has brought 
‘eports Oo if fresh and even worse outrages than 


aailat: 3 have teemed with revolt 
ing accounts of raiding and rifling, of shooting, 
scalping, and torture, and yet neither Hous 
has found time to discuss the propriety of 
affording measures of relief; even the cor ninit 
tees have failed to re eport, and upon the ple 
hat the countrysis ‘at peace, the Army h 
been reduced.”’ 

Sir, | am well aware that Congress has had 
much upon its bands, that the great question 
growing out of the war for the integrity of thi 
Republic, the issues of finance, taxation, and 
reconstruction, have demanded consideration 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. | 
am also aware that the appeals of other Terri- 
tories disturbed by hostiie Indians, appeals 
entitled to prompt attenti., if not so pressing 
as those from Arizona, hu 
yet lam unwillang to return tu wy constituents 
without entering a respectful but emphat 
protest against this indifference, which, 
all, I must think inexcusable, and which to the 
will seem little less than criminal upon the 
part of Congres indifference made the mor 
given the hy pts 


the pape rs 


19 response, 





significant by the attention 
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1 : 
lh cvn rT 
ho 1@ House (June 29 
ie ¢ rte! ce committee 
j in appropriation bill, the gentle 
\} } hou Conmmittee in charge 
\I f : + } 
i a8 SARGI r} admitted thatin 
the Indian expeets to expel the white 
{has never been taught his power.,uum- 
| » that he has waged a 
| ( ut The admission 1 
iL one 1 | } id to have it from 
ree il | | pe the Hlou 7 Wil CON 
bear 1" 1. The Ay eis inevery 
1] L Prt iran vith w! mono 
i bye mince ind Pnone ear ve 
d. Vormore than a century he ha 
‘ ifn e |} tv, and his v m 
red by thi ind len vastextent 
: . ' 
Hen heimprin rit loody mareh 
t 1 } ) ! lene Wil 1 \) 
. 
i ( his ravage butover New 
1" lthe Mexican St : 
int i Sonora has he carried death 
1 the n t fiendish and 
( : the Savage on the ¢ mnitinent, 
| tealth and cowardice, h 
nee to fight, excepting when he has every 
iva i” and the certainty of 
ariel thre or iar configura mi of the t 
wheneve essed, he hurriedly 
. ; 
hea ‘ wdu rhimis much mor 
da a not { ur with him or hi 
' ' 
( I ral i} ‘ hiinanainy 
ad ion of the P ih} i report 
Dey nel 1 1867, spe 
l} \pa ‘ ind cognate tribes of Arizona ari 
land hereditary enemies of the white 
vhiat ver nation orcharacter. They have sue- 
ill xpelled from that Territory the Aztecs 
i rds, andthe Mexicans, and they will yi 
people only whe compelled to do ; y the 
lthe revoly J Phey probably resemble the 
iw Bedouins more than any otber people, and 
I i \ onstitu 1tnos their it 
| Indians do not fight in masses, 
i? ‘ east orth Rocky mountains, 
lthilyinsmatl bands ever the greatcr 
Arizona d the norther: 1 parts of Sonora 
, wa ying and murdering travelers 
a i plundering and destr von Saye 
lacriculiural and mining settlements. 
: . . . 1) ’ 
{ nony ti coneurred in by ail who 
) 4 } anid wt 
the character and habits of the 
: ‘ } } 1 
It notor yusly rue, and the only 
i 1 what manner is it best to deal 
h a wily and pestiferous Savare, one 
, BS n Dl +} non ¢ ‘ 
» per er Y DIOCK tne Way ol progress 
nirages the instinets of humanity ? 


if bringing him to terms or getting 


upon a reservation and keeping him thet 


moting through foree, 1s, | think, a waste 


ish it were otherwise: that the 

y offices of persuasion and kindness, the 
neies of the bumanitarian and Christian, 
d be made suflicient; and Ido not despair 
when he shall have been shown the power 
Government these gentle oflices may 

ly impress his vici@us nature, But 
realize this power; he must not 

imply upon the defensive, but by 

rous aggressive movements, fol- 

} to his most seeure haunts. To 

e, while the Government has expended 

f dollars in attempting his subjuga 

made but little Pe upon 


vermments have for the mos b part 


! e and } aia Cc, and it has 
G upon regular oe in a 
which t ey are not we ll ealeulated, 
h they have at times anet with much 


the Mexicans, who have had much to 


with Indian fighting, and who probably 
‘ 


tand it as well as any other people upon 
( vent, volunteer troops have always 


favorite force, and have rendered the 
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est service. The people of Arizona have long 
ween of the opinion that a force recruited in 
the Territory, composed of men familiar with 
the country and with the habits and haunts 
of the hostile Indians, would be the most eco- 
nomic andeffective. Their judgment in this 
matt is sustained by indisputé ible evidence. 
In 1865 the Governor Was given authority to 


I) 
l 
i 


raise such a regiment, but when he had four || 


companies mustered in he was prohibited from 
recru ting more on account of the stoppage of 
hostilities at the Nast, the Government seem- 
ing to lose sight of the fact that there was no 
cessation in Arizona. These four companies, 
Uuthough, according to the report of the ad- 
jutant general of the ‘Territory, they were 
poorly provided for and suffered many priva- 
tions, punished the Apache most severely. 
\ecording to the language of a resolution of 


the Legislature, they inflicted greater punish- 
ment upon the vhows e than all other troops 
in the lerritory, besides ofttimes pursuing him 
barefoot and on half rations to his fastnesses, 


cheerfully enduring the hardships encountered 


on mountain ves desert. 





General MeDo 1, commanding the depart- 
ment of California, aah 1d ng Arizona, refer- 
ring to them in his report of October 18, L866, 
uses the toliowing language: 

‘They were the most effective troops for the ser- 
viee in that country that we have had, and have 
done more than all the others together. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that they only within the last 
vear have inflic ‘considerable injury on the 
hi (pac gular troops, used to a dif- 
ferent kind of wartare, unused to the kind of life 
necessary to obtain any results against the Indians 
in Arizona, seem to acquire very slowly the expe- 
rience necessary to enable them to be effective for 
offensive operations.” 


MI 


same year, refers to the efficiency of these 


| : 
[tis greatly to be regretted that they could not 
be retained in the service.”’ 





As Governor of the Territory, (in 1866.) in 
a communication to the Secretary of War, I 
urged the employment of such » force, and 
showed it importance as ®& measure of econ 
omy; and upon coming to Congress, not only 
to eat rry out the urgent request of the Le gisla- 

ure » bi it in accordance with my own sense of 
penis to the peo ple I represent, I introduced 
a bill authorizing the Secretary of War, under 


the Sivacttoe of the President, to accept the 


services of volunt 
Territory, in organized companies and battal- 
ions not exceeding two thousand men in num- 
ber, and for a term of service not less than two 


years, these volunteers to be employed in 


coUperation with the regular force in the sup- 
pre ssion of Indian hostilities. 

This proposition, so reasonable and econom- 
ical, has, J sous to say, not yet met favorable 
consideration; and I fear, tn the erroneous 
ideas now so prevalent at the Kast and in Con- 
gress upon the Indian question, will not. There 
is an apprehension that such troops would be 
too severe in their action, as though war were 
not always severe, and the frontiermen are 
charged with an eagerness to keep up Indian 
wars. Never was there a greater mistake. 
Whatever the people of other Territories may 
wish, those whom I represent constantly and 
sincerely pray for peace. As a pioneer friend 
has well expressed it: 

“There is no moment at which the white men 
would not agree to forget and forgive the past with 
all its bloody record unavenged if peace could only 
he assured. They ask for troops, not to kill Indians, 


but to prevent white men from being killed. They 


pray for power, not to inaugurate slaughter, but that 
peace may be preserved.”’ 

The charge is both unkind and untrue, as is 
that so frequently insinuated, that the demand 
for more troopsis not for the reason that they 
are actually needed, but for the pecuniary 
profits to be gained by the trade they may 
bring to the Territories. I deny that any | 


Major General Halleck, in his report of the | 


eers from the Governor of the || 
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number of the frontier settlers are pro 
by such mercenary views, or that any 
of them are guilty of willful injustice to 
Indian, or responsible for his hostilities 
proportion of bad men upon the frontier 
now so grent as is the common SUpposit 
the East, and the whole population m, 
be held accountable for those who ay 
of wrong: doing. Would the gentleme), 
represent the lower we dvds of New York 
in this House like to bave the whole | 
their constituents denounced as vile and y 
less because of the class of law-breakers liy;, 1; 
and operating in those wards? cotthe 

Mr. Speaker, our pioneers are p 
unfortunate in this Indian matter, 
not only subjected to attacks of the sava 
the West, but tl ney are lectured by the W 
acres of the East. Much of the troubl; 
the latter head comes trom New England 
from men who never saw an India; 
native lair. Now, when the New Enola n 
people had actual difficulties with India 
knew some thing of the matter, they we: 
more severe in their policy than we « 
West have ever been. 

Have you any doubts upon this point? | a 
so it will be easy to remove them. Cov! el 
Mather is an authority you will not, « 





Ce oa 


| question. Listen, then, to his account of | Mex 





| fire, his flesh torn in shreds from the li: 


the P equots were brought toterms. The; 
exaggerated version of the Piegan matt 
not present half so hard a ease as this | 
Pequot busines Se yet the P equots troubi Ln 
the Puritans comparatively littie. He s 
in 1634 they killed eight of the settlers; inj I 
they killed several sailors shipwrecked on |, 
Island; in 1636 they murdered the ma 
vessel at Block Island, and some few mor t 
vaptured and tortured. Hethen brings h 
max thus: 
**Unto all which there was annexed the sia 
of nine men, with the taking of two maid 
horrid enemy.” 
This is his summing up of all the vill 
committed by this Pequot tribe, and yet h 
the provocation was considered so great 
‘That the infant colonies of New Engiane, { 
themselves necessitated unto the crushing 
pents, while they were yet in the crad! 
mously resolved that, with the assistance of Leay 


they would root this nest ofserpents out ofthe world nd 

And all this because some few men w | 
killed during three or four years. Yet a thou wet 
sand white persons have been butchered i re 
Sheridan’s department alone in the last y cle 


or two in a time of so-called peace; and mor 

men have been murdered by Indians in wm) ; 
own congressional district since this sessi en 
began than all that Mather tells of! lve 
day that members repose in these comforta 


seats some one of their race is suffering |) ful 
indescribable pains of savage torture. | i 
chances are that at this very moment sou ha’ 
unfortunate man is being consumed by s! mi 


body, while his fiendish tormentors yell 

dance with delight about him. Yet we hea er 

nothing of a ‘tunanimous resolution to ro e1 

the nest of serpents from the world.”’ 
Much suffering has made our frontier pe 

humble, and they submissively ask, simply. th 

these serpents may be restrained from sting 

them; and yet even this poor boon is de 

But how did the old Puritans meet the gq 

tion? ‘They resolved to annihilate the Peg id] 

if necessary. ‘They senta force of two hund 

men against them, surprised five hundred 

them in one of their villages, surrounded 

fired it, and roasted them alive—** bardbes 


them,’’ as Mather says. Not more tha: n six of 
eight out of the five hundred escaped. [i 

exults over the victory, calling it ‘* a good mot hi 
ing’s work.’’ ‘Then they followed up the strag 1 
glers, “‘trapping w hole companies of them : t 
times,’’ and it was ‘fa gleaning as go od h 


) 


a vintage ;’’ and he relates with evident sa! 
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Sre (jep CONG....2D SESS. Aid for Arizona— Mr. McCormick. lo. or | 
: Se : , : a 
ym pt how they took about a hundred of and the Gover und its agents, and toa one would go t! | } 1) 
y nun t to sea and ‘threw to the || remarkable d , ppressed, for the gen in overland ma 1 1845 S| pro 
) ! ’ eral cr od, those bitter partisan issues whi h senator sa l: 
ae | fhis is the way they fou in staid |} have too often excited and deranged frontier ‘What use, Mr. P lont ve the A 
ier j voy England, and though it was a severe way || communities. It is due tothe capitalists who ne : L arid w 
Sitio? s on the whole to have been the most || having confidence in the resources of the Ter “ eons! ce *1 
"Th | policy, for Mather tells us that this ritory and wishing to aid the ngreng. have || to cot erce? Nothin aa , Me ill des:s 
re g is procedure gave them ‘‘ forty years || invested their meaus in the m . but cannot || one red cent from the Treasury to place the 1 
men y ‘ oO ind pe ace.’’ Sir, the descendants of proceed to the ir de velonm¢ ae Th 18 due to the aoe - : oan o et ra oa 
ork , » who acted thus assume too much when |} neighboring and friendly Mexican States of cnet ae oe 
body, presume to take western men to task for || Sonora and Chihuahua, over which the Apache Ata ee ua 
id w elty to Indians—men who have suffered |} runs riot, and if pursued makes good his retreat See aR of the Volu rece? 
rs living nd are pow suffering tenfold what the ear to the fastnesses of Arizo But for the abro- || '© 'S CoS ee _— 
rs of New England had H any time ration, und rarticle two of e Gadsden treaty, nent than Us entire \ ars “We are go ng to 
, » from the aborigines. Nor is it in ad- (1853,) of article eleven of the Gua lalupe | wan —— oe the nav on of an 
They wy of any such cruel system of warfare || Hidalgo treaty, (1848,) enormous claims mus See ee . mut those extensive 
va i speak. The spirit of this age would not || have arisen against the United States upon th ee oe een een ee 
he wij 1) it even in the cause of humanity. All || account. As itis, am informed that claims sraahves oe saaal oat one 
Ne un ad for on behalf of my people is that Steps i to the amount of eV ral milli ] S have ; ' ; 99 0! ® Ab 
| be taken to give them peaceable posses- || been presented to the joint ¢ n, now || St eae Rens ge aah i 
of the country to the occupancy and set- || sitting in this city, for d edat uinitted a eine pepe aden “ dearer 
iy nent of shieeiatinn Comebneienh dian tavited 1 babasan 1048 and 1853 in those States by igs " oe Pe oie told 1 
aus, em. By the organization of the Territories || it] ie jurisdiction of tl ie Pe eer are pee: es man 
we a sae iaaedietie Sehdcanadiaaiiae invita- |} to the thousands and || YES: #housn | naar ted: a ae 
( t 1 to the people of all the States ‘*to vo in } ple who, attr l eu CANCESIS 8 on remarkably fertile, w eo 
| possess the land,’’ with the implied if not | limate and 1 re ee | lands are eee.) eee 
int? | -pressed guarantee of ti ‘prenacinon of ‘ike, 7 ieir homes there, but ; apes Tae sme he * 12 
Cot rly, and property to every law-abiding cit- risk to which life and || “CU Wortay of Gey eee een eee 
' Even before the organiza aliens aaketlake intly am I writte: ee ae ee eee cere 
it of] Mexico and Arizona this guarantee was dis divi and by companies who would tiocnamicige oes ay-tan tes Po sctetrelbon eh vaieles ten cathe 
Phen “netiy made to the native Mexican inhabitants, || prefer the Territory to any other were it safe | urvey their lands, increase their mail vic 
att len, as now, forming the bulk of the popula to live there. TS ee ee ee 
. . Too often ’ ae the etal r 2 ent rprise SHON them tuoat y‘ L appre 
tre recent debate in the House the gentle- || in Arizona, Lam told that the people must bear ae eee Sera es a 
s om New Mexico { Mr. Cuaves | caused to it patiently; that in many of the States it took ee ee cape otieedio : a 
in] : read the proclamations of General Kea Irby, | long vears to ov the Indian that the mt: ord . pap mi gee wen 
on Leong ssued to the people of New Mexico upon his || process must be very slow. Sir, live ina Say SO. Peed were eeer ee ee 
t vw that Territory at the head of the Uni- || different age and under entirely different cir- mote, and that if ee ee ee 
re t | States troops in 1846. The chief of these, 1] cums stances, and I protest iy ‘in sucu a y¢ Gemnity tor 7 par yo : 
rs h lated at Santa hé, August 22, has this clause: || trine. Itisa osurd to talk of doing things now them "security for the satu oe 
9 g Nn gene ee. a 
ider ign ed has instructions from his Gov- || as the y were done fifty years ago. ‘The nation In this connection | ae re, Mr. Speak 
sla to respect tho religious institutions of New || is in a different ee ndition : then it was youth again put up ; record th —— eS 
i lexico; to protect the propert ty of the church; to || ¢, weak. now it-is mature and Ri ke ent to Co ress i vel sisia 
the worship of those b sclonging to it to be un- | renny . : ee een ae ae Assemblies of the and to eall t 
on irbed, and their religious rights in the amplest | yntained but few States, now it has Appear: ¢ : 5 aie ' 
vil her preserved to thera: also to protect the per- | ssl sities Nila Salibbaanactinded: naman Siti. aan ibaa attention of the members of the House to th 
t il property of all quiet and peaceable inhab- eer ‘ 1a | tatements, which will, | believe, be found n 
, ts within its boundaries against ici oni ‘mies, | eG would ha been a grea fully to Vv rant all t t I hav { 4 
; Utes, the Navajocs, and others; and wl 1en ke || ng then 1s Insignificant now. rhe € tin ‘ 
a, | ires all that it will be his asure as well as his | 1oment’s hesi aie 
4 ytoc a ly with oe fees ee aitiec Fe aes ot : a ee eee furnish M AL OF I 
n to exert thems elves in pré eee 2 ing a L tl ne iry to giv fo the ateand Houseof Renresentat the l 
{ Heay noting concord. and in maintaining theauthority || protect s, whatever the Ni ates in Con $8 (L88 f 
1c W i l eflicacy of the laws.” I! cost. or & moment con- Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly ¢ 
en W [hose who remained peaceable and quiet | sidered \ lebt is melting away Territors 5S AL EORM, TOS POCTENT 2 a . 
ba tn re to be considered good citizens and to I! as frost before the noonday Ith. ened , : ' as cea thionia aah uy at a f 0 
ai recelv ’e protection. Furtl rer, by the ninth arti i] As | have stated, no treaties have been mad: working of nines of unequaled va 1e, the iT ipa j 
} cle of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848) | with the Apache; an har o commonly + . Horas Temas os eaoenens qual 
was guarantied, in exact terms, that they | made upon this floor that the whites are wholly sierydepeaten ae kite wunbeanstaeasarl tite baitiens 
is in m) should be maintained and protected in the free || foe so longa terror of the settler within our | 
‘et enjoyment of their liberty and property. Yet || min ancl pe hoy He 
ao these people, who made no resistance to Kearny, | against bim, waged by civil and ‘ 
Mora nd who have since yielded a ready and cheer- |} lave been atter ted with consid 
ring | ful obedience to the lawsof the United States, | ee? sraedlrcnwy- Dae me oes eoslt tice 
— oM e been constant and great sufferers at the eters war andl re Apach hall be for L 
nt s har the Apache. <A powerful Govern Navajo has been, to go upon a 
by s ! has failed to give them the measure of _ to pred repay te « Oe eS Cees ee ; 
1@ 1 semper Te y enjoyed under one from which if at vof th fend as ine not oul ra 
yeu e could "4: xpecte d. heir losses o f pro )- ISta ning Compan tt nt , 
we } erty may be estimated by millions, and nearly || the Government has pursued the same } ey, || SPpNed to tan : fete he 
ee 2 = ; . : es upon & reser v Mi to De pl { 
u every househol l has been Ca illed to mourn tor and in a few case where treaties have been the handsot th it I iren ' ited 
embers s laughtered | DY the dread barbarian. made, as with the A rapahoes and Navajos, thr the territorial ture to ned t 
r pe lhe roads are lined with crosses, raised. as is || Indians were not recognized as owners of the ene. Ba Pthin Weettecs dene ange tae ad ge 
r pious custom, to indicate where the victims soil. Ina very recent debate in the Senate so ” Tha venehaen ea thin Radedtnew, @) 
or are buried. Good faith to this brave || good an authority as the chairman of the Com- staining al 
ce pulation of Mexican origin, which controls || mittee on ind i. Mir. fat | , Ode ras beli ‘ “ ir re ee 
am: qe nuch of the business of the Territory and is || tinetly declared this to have been and to be the |! cei proper, and lan of oper ns 2 
Peq Wentified with ev ery pursuit, dema nds that | settled a liey of the Government. and that to prove the most successiut ; nd econo teal f 
shadaaahol re stri nvent and energetic action should be || there is no Indian title to lan New M ) met ii os ac. Ours aes aS 
a : en to suppress the hostilities which para- !| or Arizona to be e3 2 ished. F Ay pi ‘ | 
dea ‘ze the enterprise and industry of the Terri- It has been common to speak of Arizona as 
vEekere tory almost as much at this time as at the day || a worthless d a ho vaste which tl ( 
e Of its acquisition. Government should not have at juired and d es ] 
| 


~ = it is also due tothe heroic men of American || not need; but wheneverand wherever we have 
1, and others who have taken up their res- || extended our 4 ns we have encountered Your memorialist t 
‘e in the Territory, and who, despite many || these objections. J » acquisition of Califor- | &"! aes tae B = 
predictions that the contrary would be the case, || nia brought with it such reproaches. It wa ut tt : eof : ' 
have shown a constant respect for law and order called the end of creation, and it was aid no has been the only barrier to t i 'y uae 
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Heirs of Jeti Wood—Mr. Alyers. 
i i : q 3 re { ns of t 0 
} nana Z 
1 | ) b arms 
ed | id COr nding of r that such 
( snd vi rena ect rvice against 
| } re 1 fo) b th 
loaned, and to be promptly 
I iu it pletion of theservice for which 
‘ eu 
} { I st that it 
iry W h i copmMan ling offi [ers 
e | s to citizens when engaged 
I ‘ t il he hostile Lnecians, in cases 
t of said citizen is desira ble 
ith rot means of procuring subsist- 
\ } i a 
I i iksind yund, will ever 
| : 
N OF FI LEGISLATURE. 
, (the house concurring, 
ry} Deleg in Cong: nd our Del- 
hereb i qire edt ym ke every exe ‘Te 
t the favorable attention of Congress to 
| memori idopted by previous Legisla- 
ler ind not yet acted upon; and 
» secure early consideration of the me- 
; thority be given to the Gov- 
ft ry ry to raise native troops, which 
itl eded in view of the and form 
hi tf the Apache 
we oe ee ee 
mCiITS OL JOLUPO WOOG. 
iM KS OF ] LEO iD MYERS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
I) way , ' . 
j OF LuEPR k “ATIVES, 
fs = 
July 6 70. 
Ir Pp ? ) f ] . Fat 
Li. dv. INO, SobU) ior the reirel ci tue ner 
jethro Wood, the inventor of the modern plow 
Sa tees ¥ ; ; S 
7 Liislks. Mr. Speaker, as the suspen- 
I 
mi ¢ the rules necessary to take this bill 
' . ¢ vi } 
om tue Comunittee of t Whole and put it 


uded debate, | 





Ol 1Us passa . pre cl esire now 
tO piace On record my Views favoring the 
measure which has just passed the House by 
the decided vote of two thirds. 

Mr. Wood was a citizen of New York, but 
his fame belongs to the American people, Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin did not bring such prae 
tical benefits to the whole country as did 
Jethro Wood's modern plow. The useful re- 

iits of his genius may properly be placed in 
t . scale with those produced by Robert Ful 
on. Like Fulton and like Whitney, Jethro 
Vood died unrewarded. He spent a hand 

ne fortune m introducing his invention, 
ch every agriculturist now finds indis pens 

e, 1 be has left a large family unpro 

led for We propose to do what Congress 
did in 1846 for the heirs of Fulton—to puss a 

for the partial rehef of lis family, while 

e recognize, as Representatives, that the 
people are grateful for benefits conferred. 

But there is another reason why a bill of 
this kind is peculiarly appropriate. The Con 
stitution coutemplates a re can to inventors 
) its of the exclusive right to their inven- 
tions; yet the a passed by Congress were 

first so defective that when publicity wag 

imost requisite in order to introduce an in- 
vention like Wood he lost by that publicity 
the very advantages which the Constitution in- 
tended to gi e him. It w 8S nol until 1839 that 
Congress gave an inventor two years before 
ap} it u ior a pat nt to test his invention 
W thout forfeiting his right thereto: and not 
\ il 1 B42 did the law give the right to patent 
the principal feature ot an Invention like that 
of Wood, namely, the shape or configuration 
’ e mold board. The people felt that injus- 
tie ad peen done to Jethro Wood in these 
respects. In the Senate of three Congresses 
| pa ed for the relief of his children. One 
of these gave a royalty of twenty-five cents - or 
each plow made under his patent. Sinall as 
this cost would have been to the etcniomg it 


would have paid the heirs handsomely, for we 
have two million cultivators of the soil—there 
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are five hundred plow manufacturers jn 4 
country, and they make over two hu 
thousand plows annually, which would 
given >oV,0U0 a year to this deserving 
When we remember that this invent 
cuced the cost from thirty Or twenty-five a, 


lars to ten dollars a plow ; when we think 
the expense necessary and the great loc. 
time for _— to the old wooden or * Byj 
the Rotherham plow formerly yco 
with its badly-formed mold-board and jts 
detac — wrought-iron share, compared 
the cast-iron adjustable and well shaped part 
of that thro Wood, it might seem 1! 
every farmer in the land would have been 
to for its important results ; 
twenty five cents per plow. But while Approy 
ing of an appropriation of money, they insiste 
that the patent hade xpired, and the House, ¢ 
Representatives several times refused (o 
the Senate bills for its extension. ‘I’ 
however, that justice in some way should | 
done these heirs has on many occasions found 
expression in the public prints, through legis 
lave and other bodies, and particular ly among 
the agriculturists of the country. I have before 
me the petition of the executive committee o{ 
the Agricultural Society of New York, aski: 
Congress to grant these heirs a remunerat 
because of Jethro Wood’s eminent services j: 
the cause of agriculture. Here, also, is ¢| 
|| petition of the New York Legislature of some 
years ago making a like request. 
Our own agricultural report of 1866 stat 


( 


plow, or 


ot Je 


pay 1 ihe sum 


t 
. t 
1@ Tee Ing, 


‘Although Mr. Weod was ono of the greatest | 
efac mankind by his admirable invention, | 
1ever received for all histhought, anxiet y. per] 
ty an 1 expense a sum of money sufficient to d 


Lors of 





»expenses of a decent burial.’’ 
An article in the American Artisan of 1 
says: 
‘There seems to be asad parallel between thest 


of Samuel Crompton, living a life of poverty y 
lis improveme uts in spinning machinery whirred 
all the cotton factories of Eugland, and the bitt: 
trials of Je theo W ood, while all the broad fieids 
his native land owned the benefits of his genius. 


Mr. Brainerd, examiner gricultut 
plements in the Patent Office, in a leu 
April 15, 1870, writes: 


“ T 
sett hro 


which the parts mo: 
in the field, 


Sting. 


° 
Ol a 


Wood's plow I believe to be th 
thable to wear could b 
with no other expeuse than the pr 
In this particular alouve 
His form of mold- 
‘eat importance, a fe 


tue Ca Lue wy 
is priceless. 


feature of g 


\ } 
bourd 


ature that | 


one form or a not ier been incorporated into nun 
of the wo wodern improvements In pli 
short, I ¢ wn say that there is scarcely a pl 


manufactured th 


at does not embrace 


in its stru 


the le: a features brought to the notice of the pu 
lic by the pat ie nt and persistent efforts aud skill 
Jethro Wood.’’ 

I should tire 
many 
Committee on ri atents thatj justice shall | 
the family of this meritorious inventor 

vill conclude ed references with wha Ul 
Wi illiam H. Seward expresses in a letter on | 
subject: 


“e 


by attempting to quot 


requests that have been submitted t 


I am fully satistied that no citizen of the | 
States has conferred greater econowical bencfi 
his country than Jethro Wood ; none of he 
factors have been more inadequately rewar 1: 
has let a purer or bette ror more helpless fum 
appeal to her justice and gratitude. 








| Iam bappy to say they have not appeal 
in vain. Other countries have fre quently re 
warded those whose genius added to the fam 
and we alth of the pe ople. The oces 
our doing such justice by special enacime 
are and must ever be rare; for under our |!) 
eral laws the utmost protection is now afford: 
The nation rejoices that, thus in 


asions i 


aided, 
of others, pioneers in science and ar', 
won substantial rewards as well as 
Contemplating with regret that the defects ‘ 


| our earlier patent system prevented a few illus 





like Morse, Hoe, Goodyear, Howe, and hosts 
have 


sane, 
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4 ‘ \ nad st purpose oft 
hl j ae i gebt could be 
: payment leit to posterity, and 
elo i ii uiie 22 “at would hye 
able the q tion whether thi 
behloa i ma, 4 rth it it ith 
1) Lv i ( or rreen dat W 1G 
mly linma rial. Lol pre | phic ¢ ' 
nthe honesty ot our purpose to pay thi 
eactof March 18, 1869, ‘*tostren 
lie credit,’’ y passed, 
act declared— 
{ Lith of ie le i ite is £O I 
Lo e payinent, Lor its equiv eit 
t t el 1 ) and ft ta 
tl} ( ition i th United i 
| ia uthoriazu 
I i ih expressly pr rl 
i I iiti t bil th iif i ‘ 
rei I t Ll and silver.” 
has been more misunde 1 
it si n repre Led re iri 
t A 
’ 
tot the debt in Coin wuen such | 
| be mot expen ( or onet 
I ail 
payment in gre DACK bout wl \ 
I 
i fhe act expre y prohibit i 
1 
nt in coin when to do » would co 
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it d ure ] r pursued by 1 ‘ ret y ihe ireas- lhe curre ncy now consists of 
not ist I or not. etic ms “y CULPENCY 2.2... cecccccscvecccvesscsccccccs } net 
nat t 1 || It has answered its purpose; and Congress, National bank DOLES osssssersegrnssovee : ici 
1 e bond f : : ! : ; ; > Vhree percent. certific: . lawful bank nec 
: 4 vy ther ent moailication of the internal rev- ONG non cid, EN ae in ayme 
! ' enu id t reduced the reve nue Total ——_ nua 
of 1 f { Government nd Wilt cont ie to reduce them, so that there [he hesien ania i Kineton atin: a mon Se nsens eal, ithe 
' til preenback hall be no surplus money raised by taxation Three per cent. certificates.... $45,000,009 debt, a 
now | is ata || to pay any considerable portion each year of || _ Greenbacks... 86.000, 000 tes @ 
, nas : tedoabt. The national Tre 10,000,000 taxati 
: ee eet , ; rat OF BONDS. merrroeereres 141 000. [t hi 
7 eer oe a Yi A. Bat we hear much of taxation of the bonds. In actual cireulation oe came $600, ius Onn pre 
é 5 ; cei [t has been decided by the Supreme Court of n fol 
ae a See. : United States that the bonds cannot be This is fifteen dollars per capita of popula tion al 
2 ; ' : . Ain 2 ‘ co ’ , tuxed under State ar ithority. tion, besides the coin now in the pope It b 
te ae | purpo oF th national Government || The new banking Jaw enacted by Congre 
oa a aE ad i vs - ae, {| Congress treats the bondholder and the land- || authorizes a transfer of $25,000,000 of bank 
aes sin * i 7 ee helder pre cisely alike. Congress imposes no || circulation and capiial from the eastern to the 
" But the wha t « is that when || Girect tax on bonds nor on lands; but under || western and southern States, free banking for = 
re io Sila’ _ comes the debt || all the internal revenue laws the income aris- || banks to i sue et 3 redeemable on demand 
ee +} ny 1 ty , || ingfrom bondsand from lands or other sources || in coin ; and it provides for the cancellation 
a ie a 4 has been treated alike—all has been taxed || of $45,000,000 of three per cent. certi Sons ; Fiscal 
Wiel oe 1 monte the retary || Subject to the deductions authorized by law. | and i the issue of $54,000,000 of new national "ing 3t 
ty. i> 3 paid 2189.104.660 of the But in another form the national bonds pay || bank notes. The three per cent. certificates 
lany neonle have been led to believe }| More tax than any ¢ other species of property. || are held as a ‘‘reserve’’ by the banks, and 
' Ln. 's een done underthe oublie credit (| 1 ae louhl banks are r¢ quired to invest their || their place must be supplied with greenback 
haa ll A neil 18. 18 1} 2 o mistake, || Capital in bonds, 1 an d these are deposited with || now in circulation. ae 
Fe ak de RL f Mebruary 25, 1862, || the Secretary of the Treasury as security for || Here, then, is a currency of uniform value 
which authorized the issue of creenbacks and || the payment of the bank notes issued. The || all over the country, from which no citizen can rae 
Cun ce ants : i that out of the || Capital stock of the banks is thus invested in || sustain loss. 
ahh Geauavaa 3 daatie nortion should be || bonds. For the year ending December 31, || The Democratic party in van els recent 
J] 1h 1867, the national banks, on a capital of || State convention, resolved in favor of th 
lo narcha of one per cent, of || 5422,804,666, paid taxes into the national || immediate repeal of the law creating nat 
entire debt of the United States, to be made ‘Treasury, $9,525,607 51: and State and local || banks.’ Viseal 
hin each fiseal year atter the Ist day of July, || taxes, $8,813,126 92, or a rate of taxation of || But this involves great difficulties. oo 
Pee oes Peer tS See . || four and three tenths per cent. on their capi- |} The act creating the banks pledged the faith 
i law was disregarded, to tne damage OF || ta) q higher rate of taxation than is paid on || of the Government to permit the banks 
redit, until General Gr —— any other species of property. exercise these privileges for twenty years. If One 
ve mont 4 the urst The capital stock of savings-banks invested || the banks are abolished the people must im- 860.06 
Ned WILA (he Jaw, @n@ bough Kees in bonds to the amount of $225,000,000, and || mediately pay $700,000,000, the amount of S07... 
juired, bonds to the amount of $37,665,191 |) of insurance companies to the amount of || their indebtedness to the banks, and this will aS 
Oo” 1, 1570, for the sinking fund _.. || $150,000,000, is taxed in the same way. be productive of financial embarrassment aud 1870... 
the residue of the bonds, $101,409,469, | The law recently enacted for funding the || ruin. es 
chased by the Seeretary of (he Lreasury, |) debt into new bonds fixes the interest at alow || It may be said new private banks will | 
was trom surplus tunes i the dreasury, the |) rate, and the taxes may be thus said to be || organized. But the transition will bring th 
, . OF Sf SOF n of the revenue; |) taken out in advance without any cost for offi- || disasters I have stated. 
os rn ere a iy Xe strate 10 The |) cers to collect it. If the question of taxation || The people will lose, too, by the increased 
VORSE: OUT: COPRGNy 50 Pay; ARE IhUs VEELY | were left open bonds couls 1 not be negotiated || rate of interest which private banks always —— 
ore ee eee at all, or only at rates of interest so high as || charge over national banks. If the difference 
wa pser: = errs to indemnify the holder against any possible || be only two per cent. on $700,000,000 of Visca 
V) ae 7eEe Sour Ge we MG far green: | or probable rate of interest that might be || loans, it will reach $12,000,000 annually, and 
— the Government ata premium of |) exacted. 7 || that will be so much to be paid by the labor % 
a eee Se CORSE Were NOSE This complaint about taxation is of recent || of the country. ‘Re 
at about sixteen per cent. premium in green: || oricin, It is aimed at the oa bt which saved || The argument, I know, is that the Govern 186... 
ie m8 Government really di the Republic. | ment might issue $800,000,0U0 of greenbacks, 867 
CRnseS NS 'OeRe irchased ee No Democratic State, no Democratic Con- pay that amount of bands held by the banks, aa 
ge Fes ress, ever proposed to tax the bonds before || and save the fiveand six per cent. interest paid, — 
‘ow gold commands a premium Of about | issued in all the history of our Government. in all about seventeen million dollars annually. 
twelve per cell ve-twenty bonds about THE CURRENCY. But this would not compensate for the los tT 
: por oo i. o to t Before the war, in 1860, we had in the Uni- || of making a sudden change in the banking 
Government between gold and greenback | ted State system. It would not compensate for the 
re a ae Bank motes.....ccsscssssessesseeeseeessesessseseesereee $207,000,000 || $12,000,000 of increased interest by private 
But if itshould be conceded that bonds might || Cojn coi iccecscccceereeveerececceceeceeeece .. 200,090,000 || banks. 
be paid in RB ernwaTss, & that the Govert wr ‘ein; Can om | The nation pays no more interest on the 
ORS OF al Se ee Soe oe eee. ee ee eae || bonds held by national banks than if held 
dollars by the mode of payment adopted, yet was 3] canita of population. by individuals. And the banks return rev- 
C URIs WES Secure Che Tending Of tae Gent at During the war it became nec essary to issue enues and profits to the national and State 
four | cent. mere an La ; , reenbacks, | the act of June 30, 1864, lim- |} Governments. 
when the whole interest | —— pS SUDSSO, |i ited 1 amo to $400,000.000. In 1867 they paid— nite 1 
Ser ey ee) ee eee Dually. £00 9en Dut with this limitation it became necessary National taxes.. -s 
ents Of is Wel 1 the House on th to establish national banks to make a market || State taXes........ cesses sees . pri 
) ‘ * e, 1870, 1 tl s © mm Of ine . 1] Ie which could ‘ 1, i 
( rom which I read as follov por BENORS SORGs Wane Guaee BOS Cry Teta? ......... sdoniaihamit ins toebiaeee iy 
- : be disposed of, to raise neste feedueduicthe <== tT 
oa a PRO 2 er ao re ' || our soldiers, Here, then, is more than the amount the 
: a reductionof the interest i‘he law creating the banks gave them bank- || Government would save by issuing greenbacks 
third, and practically a reducti f || ing privileges f r twenty years. and paying the bonds. Be sides, the bank 
: vk aie ianaaee ; oe: After the war closed, under the administra- || hold a reserve of $150,000,000 of greenbacks, 
fate , ae . ft ; t ate || tion of Johnson, the Secretary of the T're asury || which is practically a loan to the Governmen 
inte r the tax commenced to contract the currency. without interest, and which isa saving in inter 
tent of $100. , no ' But Congress, by theact of February 4, 1866, || est to the Government of arene ally. 
mss Ng \ fod rohibited the further contraction of the cur- The banks are in existence. We cannot D 
x4 vt wr || reney, and has steadily adhered to this purpose || go back to consider if it was wise to ‘ores ate puly 
UGS Ora Nees ¢ rae ty || ever since, them. They were a necessity at the time ol rit 
the offect of the redu int F itibexeat from And now we have a currency of uniform || their creation. 
six to four per cent, ranning (urough thirty years.” |! value from which no man can ever lose a dollar || And now let no hasty destruction of these ‘ 
But it is not necessary now to inquire if the |) by bank failures. \| institutions bring financial ruin upon the peop!¢ 
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rhe session of Congress now closing has | to be taken out of thé public lands along tl in itis the mission of the Repub 
ne much for the country. It has provided — railroad et \ In illusts 
ficial limbs for disabled soldiers, and tl It has I | 5 eaten 
»ment of pensions quarterly instead of semi- fthe pub rid 

ly as heretofore. internal improv ; j part: ' 


Ithas} rovided forthe funding ofthe national || whose policy sav t country July 2, 1870 
ebt,an equitable distribution of banking facil- || proved its capacity ndministet In pea coe verbal request, | 
s and currency, the reduction of internal rhe v e given by D Lt Liou ditu the Government from 1864 to 


sation and duties on imports. the llth of June deny the validity o ; evenues from etoile t= oP oeaye H 











[It has amended the naturalization laws soas | amen iments to the Constitutions g that the periods: “the amount of revenue collected in 
On prevent or punish frauds, and made provis- | Democratic party nin *tabe the isitag — ” utes,"” ¢ 
: for enforcing amendments to the Constitu- tion,’’ d 3} not con nd t rress GLORGE §. BOUTWELLE, 
n and preserving the purity of the ballot. the age, and is ready t 4 Cnevaleis 
: . : = , l WintiamM Law Nt / 
it has enlarged the homestead for soldiers, |. barba 1and slay Tove R cidinhen 
u i 
ales Fiseal year end- |For Congress, in ie aniclie ee Lace gah eae Ett b Expenses of 


0th June. cluding books. ; . Judiciary. ’ , 


























ale Le 
io et eta ae $2,937,192 47 $3,458,013 § l 7 : 
ul | 3,585,171 86 4,993,328 02 l, . ( | ) 5] 
s ee tae ictessceak | 4,034,533 78 5,921,050 77 1,027 ) 78 . ) 118 
von ” 3,251,611 61 9.603,101 CO ) 022.778 Or4 ( Ot I 1,011 OF 
Samoan eaminaes 3,609,105 OU 6,757,4 1,768,358 47 77 
f 3,041,958 77 6,098,818 Zaks f i ; ; ° 20,000,797 97 
+] 2,102 ( ( , 1) 1.1! 34 c ’ 
ti 
n 
“ ’ Dp ,o? 
eal year end- ss Pensio al , ! ! * 
ce Indians. } Pub uild | 
ng sUth June. and mili | 
I ‘ 2 79), € 17 . 5 ( ot] 
— 10, 181 40 2.804.457 ] ) . | 
1! 1d 609.9 7 i i | , Dio TOU,OL0 
t ( 2().! 26 ) > ) { ) { 47 
a 23,904,715 51 { 7340. O84 § 
=e" 5 a) iil f 112 I } t ) 7 &f) 
a 87 0.7,600 O02 a, (02 ) ou 1 { 
| 
1 ’ wy \ + 4 » 
the lt ( I be 
» 
fi 
) of Yiscal year ending June 30. Customs. Internal revenue Lands. liscellaneous. Se ee re es 
; L i ul 
ana 
: 
or 
lah os - . ’ er 
1804 al ian le Sbiilebaedntcncn $102,316 152 99 id +s } i Se S0.682.717 4 
) 84,928,200 Gu tod 2 ) ST i oY 567 S86 GH 
er! : 179,046,651 58 094,124 03 8.052 620 0 
elk S67 T8100 88 9,027 ; l. Y 70 ? ) { (9) 634.610 27 
ny! s } ] s 117 638,08 »? 
A ta { i x iad 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, WARRANT Division, July 15, 1870. CHAS. F. CONANT, 
"7 ¥ f yarra ‘may t 
a ~ 
+) 
Exne ndi a] ) Jy I I ) [ } if ) \ 
: th 4 
heid ———————— = 
r . qc" i Y vw 
Sent ( | t ‘ 
Stace i " 
1, 1869, to March 31, 1870...... SN ees ; ) 7 ‘g - 934 36 
) 
13,12 eee 2 Ree Ee RE BONID «Sina cen scqmindgnatacvesnacaeaiacyé 13,751, i 26, $,041,1 
1 tal for fiseal y PERT. cccccccncccecsovcdacocse cestsecceouce ‘ 14 os € wh AU 14 , 
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7) il - * 1 f 1 : 
met 
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} (ny ' 
iki bi 
now ‘ 
reate juiy 1, 1869, to March 31, 1870.. 
3 i 
i 1870, te June 30, 1870, (four days in June es l 
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Za, [Si mis 
‘> A Y / a Fa . i. i] yee 1 ‘ 
110.0 hi Va MAL ASM PCnattusres, Ce, Lh?" Lian rei . {ist Cone... ZD BNI 4} 
ing the receipts from the leading sources of 4 from the following-named States for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1864 
el 0 Lidia: M t Connecticut. New York. New Jersey Rhode Islay 
$6,663, 1,710 3,434 }, 384,084 p474,552 s 
i iil, i MOK 
i f 145,697 l 13,788 2,168,836 | 115,367 | 
Li 8,08 72 11,781 791,768 134,441 
i cl ] 1 LX, LUX Cupita S 
ind t s 2 8,526 136,316 791,938 | 140,497 | ( | 
I roa its, expre | eg re 
npanies, 4 5 $5,5 111,457 1,023,535 124,968 ] n 
‘ i 1,25] +140 71 3,169 | 1.504 . 
lua the tax on the | | 
i ibuted profits of banks, ! Phd 
i vic 
i i i I compan 
1,798 14 116,71 772 6,584,724 | 519,88 Legacie 
141,280 OI, ¢ li,4 TO,772 | 16,360 4 roth 
' includis e] 
i « t ) xermmpt from 7X 
iu } 1 Prat “ 
641,196 15,22 7,787,781 265,191 | 0,543,894 1,558,786 | 1 
ae Sie ; res oe cata es ae oe ee a ce Pot 
iZ,on% ) * } | ee rp Ai) HY Sac l peo, (VU | $3,116,358 ‘ 
Niaten 
» ft) } ” ; } 7 \, . > . y; 1 
j receipts fromthe leading sources of re i fromthe fo wing-named Stal the juse ul ye wending June 30, 1s - 
( 5 Ohio. Indiana Massachusetts. Conr ticut, New York. New Jersey. Rhode ] a 
176,118 1,782,4 9,781 210,835 $3,461,943 $458,725 4 A 
! ! i l n1D ‘ 
1,588, 231 150,622 > O41 77,943 43.049 : 
| { 63,398 106.6 149,509 24,614 | 219,885 87 ! 
! tal } ' | ‘ » 
1 i 1 29 4 y ARK 5° O49 ( $1 
; A,% wil 2,704 239,4 203,942 | 2 
{ I i i xpre I 
4 15,6038 12,501 66,29 S 537,874 | 
15, V6] 0,427 98,225 > | », 155 | au 
thi tux ont | avi 
\ I ited profits of banks, | npesape 
! ‘ panies, Legact 
2.139,623 602.4 : } 7 | 9,106,856 860,660 1.8 ate vu 
‘ | . - r Q 
: 12,610 6,560 G9,644 | 15,642 1,844 oe 
! ek named, includit } | ies 
I ene pt from | se 
i sc, ,pa at 
i , &e. 7,720,044 1,753,645 19,191,011 1,992,149 31,395,459 4,985,152 , d00, 509 he 
022,924 1,821,243 200,362 $6,576,004 $95,708,375 $7,980,384 bol2,7 
State: 
° 4 ? oa ° > , . , £7 wate n> . j v2 i Iy oO ; , » 2 1 
‘Jrom thre tedding sources of revenue Jron tiie foiiowing-named Slates for the fisc ul year ending June 30, 1 = 
7 
, ¥ 
. Ohi Tovski Vf, thn S Co: 10) N Ww Y } NN r J “AU I} } I ) 
irevenu 110. ana. A SSachusetcs, mnectiicut. ew Ork,. NCW verscey. ILO 
$7,658,910 l, 909 $348,521 $203,558 $6,177,173 115,747 . nA 
if, King, &nd rm 
inandons 1,740,617 1285 2,321 139,519 5,128,922 313,373 i] } 
28,138 131,028 4,014 26,972 | 1,581,324 306,588 11,08 an 
! aX on¢ pit il, (7 on 
* 171,058 67,024 id, 202 284,012 1,578,037 144,161 | 210,2 V8 
nies, A 166, ( ~ 951,919 599,025 258,060 736,896 19 “ 
12, 750 6,717 118,038 1,454 7,408 2,67 divi 
aby 
7 tax on the rail 
i i i i] fiat | Lewar 
nsu 706.113 1,679,745 8.022.618 ® 041,192 2,495,953 1,375. i 
; 105,490 19,533 194,804 52,689 240,580 64,151 90,078 FF 
© 1 i, i iudi | 
i Ke t l * Ls, } Ss 
i ies, A 5,505,355 1,703,128 23,885.9 6,588,231 861 »,677,689 £202, T 
2 
2,732,509 $5,417,336 $54,989,208 $0,636,687 $71,922,529 $10.191,966 $6,121,058 — 
oan — —_ - -_--— Chi 


) » frre wre , vels o ease - e 7 4 ; a ’ . . - - * ” 1 ” hc 
i / re pes from the Gating SOUrCES OF Teven Jrom tire pollowing-rame l States for the jiscal yea) ending June ov, 1 Has} 






| 
u f revenue. Ohio. Indiana, Massachusetts.!| Connecticut. New York. New Jersey. Rhode Isla 2 
f 
= th 
( 
6,054,076 $1,310,631 $777,478 $391,712 | $6,250,460 615,989 5 
i ling Cigars, sn ioking, and ag 
542 153,801 153,470 142,265 | 
' ! ; 49,356 140,689 "76,179 11,010 | ] e 
\ ix i menpital, | 
64,715 SO,615 260,698 | 132,573 57,322 14%), 
is, Ln 
pani 01 655 120,72 500,176 255,625. | 85,246 to J 
70,927 7,715 76,137 | 10,672 | 15,520 ro J 
ina ‘ | | LO. 
i ils | | lo J 
i { il ' j ry 
. 4,881,911 1,026,981 | 8,849,753 2938 534 | 20,107,547 l, "a 
118,012 44,149 | 235,838 Q}.570 | 151,065 1L, mn! 
\ ‘ re na | r lod 
' to 
\ icl xu kept 
{ pena », 658,333 1,228,560 16,255,348 4,369,009 19,165,307 3,453,601 
; = —_——~ 
Total . : 7 . 19,902,527 $4,122,5 -2 $28 088.077 $7,582,970 $58 895.15 ) 7.89 ), 262 0 
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é Y , 2 r 
ES {} t CONG ceetane Va Ol Lp res, a ij [ j ? i i 
’ ? ? ’ 
L864 e rent showing tire / 2 l 7 sour j a yet / i , 
Islay Sources of revenue. Olio. Indiana. Massachusetis. C R 
‘ 3 a a pasiccie $2,601,597 { i 523,575 
cluding cigars, snuff, ar moking 
2. eel Min UET COMIMOOO as cciisics exeeiceccdce sg: Bosc cockeecssue 1,854,916 171,812 176,817 
; ted LiQnOrs.......e 0... alee dase ° ; odd, 33 1s 40,6 270.4 } 
is and bankers, (special tax, tax on capital, 
{ nlation, ANd GeEpoOsits)............cccccccesesses Bs 157,468 65,731 319,414 105, ] { ] 
rece s of railroads, steamboats, express 
panies, lneeranes companies, &c............ 377,792 89 623 153.594 247,455 
ey Se eee hea Te PS aac 178,76 21.645 239 is ) 3: 
i me from ‘indiv idual s, also the tax on 
~ dividends and undistributed profits of banks, 
-ilroad companies, insurance compunies, &¢., 2,152,947 {SG,88 1,109,029 955,001 11,991 { ) ) 
Toeacies and successions 5 acanteene 222,273 $5,833 04,79 83,500 ; 124 P 
° ‘\ilother sources not before name 1.0 
aod occupations no 
’ ‘ticles of luxury kept for use, gas, pass 
g, fines, pemalties, LCre..ccccscscs sssessscesessesees 4.079,970 773,919 5 10,737,536 ’ 
Patel. ccciseuns cueea a ee a vpsinisiaaseuidaxuwie teedaus $12,224,617 $2,042,020 | S44 Ss 395,787 
Rio »], ny tT, mara inte frnn Le p . ene,npe ? oe ee t} - 77 ° ‘ t , a7 
Siatement showing the receipts from the le ding sources of revenue Jrom tiie following: nai ved States for the {i / r end I 80. 1869 
1s po Re are “ 
Sources of revenue. Ohio. Indiana. Massachusetts.! Connecticut. New Yor \ 
I i 5 i 2 he Maar Baa a oa —— a a ~ ’ = eee a 
a a ee ae auouine $9,270,373 $2,177,660 $1,311,602 $222,221 7 $2: 
yaceo, (including ci iff, and smoking ] 
“and CheEWING tODACCO)......cc.seccessececssceseesee Sea 2,192,402 287,196 537,11 161,667 6,523,599 
- 6 rmented liquors sananieds ME AERA LIES, aie te Ee 079,057 140,0.3 297,413 10,254 1,955, 4: 19.776 ‘ 
Q yew Banks as eee i Itax, tax on capital, ' ; 
cireculatio ak deooaite Se hnauchauasceeuas uanian seed 163,093 70,495 277,019 150,586 971,768 53,093 
Gross recelt at of railro inde akanwboal ,express 7 
- wpanies, insurance companies, Xc............. Si0d,20 75,004 474,170 263,475 2.1490} i444 
{ OB scvcee cocese covuescovas @ cascccccvcccccesccsecces 353 ‘ bo, 420 1,316,680 Osi , 
18 | Income from individuals, als the 
= dividendsand undistribut« - profits of haste 
ilroad companies, insurance companies, &e 2,039,538 608,247 3,827,897 8,154 120,7 1, ¢ f g 
icies and successions........... 134,162 49,700 291,522 422,229 3,875 86,978 863 
1k ther sources not before ni ‘med, in % 
a4 4 articles and occupations now exempt from 
ea rticles of luxury kept for use, gas, pass- 
ts, fines, penalties, &Xc......... Sabsebapiecaiaies 5 dens 985,162 507,912 939,017 Be 154 
TOtOT visines incheNateeeinalaversimasaicaee scala vacnakeratveadbees $16,116,547 $3,869, 757 #9,2 $2.3 16 
Statement showing t he rec ceipts. from the leac ding s sources of revenue from the foll MD LNG- ved Sta j th ¥ fon gnonth 
ending June 80, 1870. 
| ae ec ala 
Ohio. Indiana. Connecticut New Yor New J I 
lar amen eR a nanessnnEeRENE — — — a acme — _ 
Spiri i aac ce $9,585,593 $2,670,474 $1,186,801 192.2 12 2 93,37 
19) iobaceo, (including cigar suff, and smoking 
a Re CRUE RPMI COO Irccnndoncevess coveci acccosedscacenacs 1,895,426 204.090 134,$ 137,714 {8 !, 
1 POVDROME ON TRACT i orvcici sc cssviccsncevsscncacs ESccethanabaass £00,408 95,989 215,19 3 j ] { 
17°08 Bar aud bankers, (special tax, tax on capits ul, 
, circulation, and deposits 108,327 37,461 303,864 113,835 1,157,857 2 
7 Gross reeciptsot valltouda 
ans inpanies, insurance companies, 79,720 69,740 79.40 | ] 1,828 l ( 
9 re aaa cen enicoail cae oa as 391,090 8,269 1,240,919 222,101 2,677 197, 
x) ni income from individuals, also the tax on the 
er dividends and undistributed profits of banks, 
railroad companies, Saar enee CO PERE e., 195,948 2,148,490 183.933 1 ) f 
- LEZACLIES ANA SUCCESSIONS.......00.cccceceesceccccerccess = 19.11 251,873 $4,643 i23 187 
nant A other sources not before na med, including 
wus rticles and occupations now exempt rare 
tax x. articles of luxury kept for use, gas, pas 
ports, fines, penalties, MC............ccsccceess idtehenes 496,270 1$1,649 558.424 99,635 2.054 JST co l 
= IE cas cot tesnaiabeeraastcdetvess siasensueeneien accindicehabeonsl $14,811,300 $3,562,737 | $6,845,925 $1,587,453 $27,4: ' 
This office has no official returns of the population and wealth of the Sta! mniine auto thegentay tatements later thant eighth cer 
ees irom the a mount of tax paid per eapita and per $100 of wealt h from 185! to 13 on thebasisof those returns ved b ' i 
y 10! las not been made. ‘The receints from stamps cannot be apportioned amoa Z the several States and Territories. Full 
oh | ived later than to May A 1870. 
Sial 
atement showing the expenses of aeseasing and collecting the internal revenue tro tthe date when t excise act went anfo o rationin 4 5 J ) 
the reports of adjusted accounts made by the Fifth Auditor of the arene ). (The expenses inc! all payments to assessors, asaistant assersors, ¢ 
revenue agents, detectiver, supervisors, anecial agents for services and contingent expenses, and a// pa nis on account of the Comm er'aea 
sioner’s offices for saluries, stationery, diea, stamps, and incidental expenses so far as adjusted. The una sted accounts are few, ty 
aggregate amount.) ‘ 
———— = 
t Dates. Assessing. Collecting, Commissioner’s oflice.} [Inspectors Agegregat 
j | 
) 5s SAINI NO sca stanciecapeans $778,975 05 
lo June 3), 1864. 1,752,541 78 
lo June 80, 1865 942.948 98 $3.966.521 5 
'o June 80, 1866... 965.079 00 12 “8 $975,180 > 4) 
0 ‘To June 30, 1867 899 949 IR ¢ 722.185 98 3 O4 
lo June 3), 168 Sateen tatieee Fasten 6142.0: 77 ’ 833.667 i] » 2 
To Juume 80, 1869......ccccccccccccsscce soseceees 2 4,848,770 00 1.051.585 8 95 
$19,254,488 75 12.94 . 2 2.620 : 2 


*From commencement to June 0, 1865. tFrom commencement to June 2), 1560. {from commencement to June 30, 1866. - 
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41st Cona....2p Spe 


Statement showing the receipts from the leading sources of revenue in the United States for the fiscal years en ling June 30, 1864. to 1 


inclusive ; also for the first ten months of the 











current fiscal year. 








I st ten 
yurces of Revenue. 1864, 3. 1865, 1867. 18 ] months of 
1870 
RII sinics peeeicheaeaaadeanas ; a $30,329,150 18,731,422 $33,268,172 $53,542,952 $13,659,651 $45,026,402 $ 299 g 
Tobacco, ( neluding ¢ gars, snuff, and smoking : 
and suntan Sabuhed sc ahdsdaidarasiydiadieicdnaiek sikeeraicaie 8,592,099 11,401,375 16,551, 00S 19,765,148 18,730,095 23,430,708 123.8 
IEG, REI ail cessicinsinnvenmaptaction scons tpi 2,290,009 5,734,028 1,220,555 6,057,501 5,935,869 6,099,880 34.154 
Banks and batkers, (tax on ¢ apital, circu 
lation, and depos its, also especial tax of 
| ER ee eee . 2,912,169 IST, O01 4,726,037 3,480,278 »o0d Lao },0D,017 3,019,427 2 " 
Gross receipts of railroads, ste amb oats, ex 
press companies, insurance companies, Xe. , 293,131 9,625,847 10,971,825 7,156,709 6,277,165 6,500,9 5,790,418 19.4] 
Sale ; ‘ eked : sataaniae 141,252 1,006,650 1,375,331 3,092,761 | 4,595,078 $,200,85! 7,137,700 26,154 
Special taxes not included under spirits, a 
tobacco, fermented liquors, and banks........ 131,060 145,52 12,873,383 12,194,177 19,399,165 8,801,455 ),0U8, 755 ; 
Income trom individuals, also the tax on 
the dividends and undistributed profits of 
banks, railroad companies, insurance com 
panies, &e., and the tax on salaries........ ; 20,294,732 .050,0 72,982,159 65,014,429 $1,455,598 1,791,856 21,778,496 289, 367.99" 
Legacies ond successions. Rac cbnemaorareioees 11,161 15,703 ] ae 78 1,865,315 2,823,411 2,434,593 2,604,790 11,756 
Stamps . sii 804, G45 11,162,392 15,044: 16,034,718 14,852,252 16,420,710 13,705,651 93] 
All other ivees not belore named, including 
articles and occupations now exempt trom 
tax, artiel f luxury kept for use, ga 
passports, fines, penalties, &« 7,956,001 198,137,117 136,744,610 95,656,487 64,078,570 190,385 121d i 
j $117,145,749 $211,129,529 $510,906, 934 $265,920,475 $191,180,564 $160,059,344 $135,307,794 | $1,392 


\ 


fhe receipts for the year ending April 30, 1870, were as follows: spirits, $52,863,618: tobacco, $30,428,418; 


$ 1, 168,802; gross receipts, > 731. mo: sale as, $3, 718.242: 


special taxes, $0,418,553; income, $33,512,335; legacie 


other collections not before named, $1,459,821. ‘Total, $181,183,112. 


Statement showing the amount of duties received on certain articles, and the total duties on all merchandise entered into consumption in t) 
United States, from July 1, 1861, to December 31, 1869, inclusive. 


Beer, ale, 








‘ise Srandy. > ous ines ‘obace ‘igars ,- : iat ls Jewelr 
Viseal year. and porter. Brand; iite yu Wines. Tobacco. Cigars. afastuven of Diamonds. Jewelry. 
iquors, | 
1862 eee ond 847.0 5 32 $172,440 83 $452,775 8&3 " - $28 771 03 ™ be 7 
1st ; sae 15,157 82 379,356 40 621,860 15 = $116,541 60 353,616 44 . * ° 
14 : : ; 107.2: 8 48 958,015 17 l 062,33 54 26 - 607,318 O01 1,004,688 82 a im ‘ 
| ie 6,836 59 732,624 25 307 1,250,491 46 451, 412 75 669,625 42 > o r 
Isio.. , g , 194,233 47 $42,416 24 2 3,644,398 97 74.231 19 y OL 254 ws - - - 
1867 25,201 98 — 1,808,813 80 2 3,421,294 83 1,054: 334 07 1,189,743 89 | $11,152,537 89 | $151,814 '75 | $130,160 
RGB... vemacak Se 2 3,032 51 1,462,209 70 2,.92,218 64 1,309,267 03 1,117,640 31 10,560,384 13 106,420 65 149,0 
1869 or ory 216,212 2 1 16,081 1 ) 2,069,001 63 3,047,262 77 1;688,5 87 70 1,238,380 37 12,737,557 69 199,733 95 172,112 7 
Pix months ender Yecouber i 
, ldo shapepiaipiatiiadllon was 119,951 43 895,053 29 34,611 75 1,950,108 10 | 922,009 35 744,272 02 6,519,199 44 96,788 59 109,074 
- 0 Eee Se | eqn EERE a ———— OS eee - — 
Total : vesseseees! $1,037,919 33 | $8,866,010 83 | $10,654,911 30 | *$16,795,774 77 | $37,063,701 70 $8,657,993 23 | $$40,969,679 15 | $$534,757 85 | 1$560,403 52 
| | 
| et eahnat Anat | | 
modroiderics ! on ( | } ‘ 
. Tv . gar, S= | o bs ie d ) er- 1 . 
Fiseal year. cotton. silk, or Tea. Coffee weper, Wee Sugar, (raw.) Molasses. | me ther m Total duties. 
wool, N.Q. P. fined.) chandise. 
ool, 2 | 
ee ates dekabibieineie se meio . $2 401,953 85 $2,653,207 $39 22 $11,562 422 79 $1,278 810 45 $99 959,620 56 $48,576,637 7 
1863.. SR ecteidinials saeackine - 4,300,135 70 3,526,165 ; 1,884 84 11,060,426 40 634 78 | 41,184,206 30 63,418,985 ¢ 
Si iisdiitseiss tenn Minisiundinexkteues ian - 7,364,777 10 5,523,973 95 | 1,484 08 14.187. “O88 oF » 233 OF 63,459.321 67 6.058.493 78 
ABGD sccsxes isnuaiet iseabiiiaas aliens - 3,604,621 51 12.7 36,338 37 17,435, 2 9 85 68 46,258,774 97 77,949,508 | 
MUiRcihcnchdates teathivckeatackcsasniednels tv: - 8,723,956 31 | 153,107 71 26,974,238 32 3,486,685 45 97,936,478 48 162,542. 986 | 
1867 $694,373 40 8,533,803 69 21,938 90 28,47 6059 13 4,009,321 28 105,827,471 14 168,503,749 
$72,294 90 414,664 29 8,224 60 80,351,658 07 4,402,624 19 84.422.446 81 159,500,569 4 
503,817 00 9,896,118 35 | 11,570,356 01 20,912 75 | 30,625,176 95 4,171,036 33 96,225,176 03 176,557,583 72 
Six pom tg e snde “dd December 
Si, 1668....... ; ate Wiese 299,501 61 4,317,418 50 | 6,036,949 30 26,934 35 | 17,411,456 45 1,319,923 78 50,434,818 70 92,468,070 
Total ....cocccssccosssecrssacssseee oo] 251,960,986 01 | $58,557,449 90 $60,532,667 99 $270,864 82 | $188,083,766 23 $25,012,383 92 $615,708,314 7 $1,045,576.585 £ 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF Statistics, June 14, 1870. 


EDWARD 


* Five and na half years. 


Tariff. 





SPEECH OF TION. O. CLEVELAND, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


Ix rue Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 15, 1870, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the 
bill (HL. R. No. 2045) to reduce internal taxes, and 
for other purposes. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on this 

lust day of this protracted session, when at the 

hour we have been accustomed to meet for the 
transaction of the public business a joint res 





All other 

















¥ OUNG, in c harge. 


+ Seven and ahalf years. 


olution declares we shall separate and leave 
this Capitol, I find in the Congressional Globe 
what purports to be a speech of Hon. Dantex 
J. Morne t, of Pennsylvania. It appears that 
two days previously, when the House had 
under consideration the report of a conference 
committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the tax and tariff bill, Mr. Morrecn 
asked and obtained leave to print some remarks 
on that bill, and we have in to day’s Globe 
those ‘‘ remarks.”’ 

I have before heard of ready-made speeches 
being carried about, but this is the first in- 
stance in which I have met with the actual fact. 
This pretended speech has not one word in it 


3 and successions, $3,008,501; stamps, $16,640,331- 
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| 


fermented liquors, $6,122,677; banks and bank, 


Silk, and man- 



































} Three and a half years. 


in regard to the particular bill or the confer 


ence report upon which it professes to hav 


been made; but it bears ample evidence 0! 
having been long in preparation, and is whol); 
devoted tothe minority report of the Committe 


on Manufactures and to Hon. David A. Wel! 


late Special Commissioner of the Revenue. 


That minority report was presented in May !a 
and Mr. Morretv’s speech has therefore bee 
two months in preparation, but it was print: 


in the Globe on the very last day of the ses 


sion, in order that there might be no opp: 
tunity given meto replyto it. But theschem 


has failed, as did his first scheme of springing 


upon the House, after a four months’ pre 
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APPEN 


{1st CoNG....2D SEss. 


on, the minority report of the Committee 
Manulactures. 
In that case Mr. Morrecu undertook to pre- 
‘tate his report upon the House, and had it 
=e in type betore hand, but 1 secured the con- 
ra of the Ilouse to have the views of the 
minority printe od with the report of the major- 
+: and thus a way was opened by which Mr. 


ral 


‘DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Tariff - Mr. Cleve land. 


to by Mr. Morrett, where ‘‘a nation’s pros- 
perity is found”’ ‘*in the ability of its peop! 

to consume the products of their own industry.”’ 
By Mr. Morrett’s theory my grandfather 
must have prosperous man, for he 
‘* consumed the products of his own industry ;"’ 


been a 


| he sheared the wool from his own sheep, and 


ells could answer the outrageous personal | 


tack upon him that Mr. Morre.i had under 
-ey to foist upon the House as a report of 
the Committee on Manufactures; and I shall 





cay just here, what I hesitated to say in the | 


minority report, that Mr. Morreti did not 
prepare that report, but that it was prepared 


for - him by interested parties ; that it does | 


not cor itain the true sentiments of 
who signed it with him, and that none of them 
had anything to do with its preparation, and 
that they had not familiarized themselves with 
its contents, but afterward regretted its tone 
and temper. ‘That report was unexpectedly 
answe red, and it was evidently the intention 
of the person who prepared this pretended 
speech to avoid the possibility of another 
nswer by having it —— in the Globe on 
the last day of the session ; ; but [ beg to remind 
him that— 
‘The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley 
And leave us n: light but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 
[I shall unearth him, as Burns did the mouse, 
and we shall find that his nest is in Johnstown, 


instincts he is laboring for that nest full of little 
ones as against the best interests of the whole 
country. He destroys the crops of the farmer 
to feed his own young, and does his best to 
carry out his theory by trying to consume the 
whole produce of the country, leaving it as 


all those | 


poor at the end of the year as it was in the | 


beginning. 
sume his own produce; 
sume it all himself, then let somebody in the 
village consumeit. Let the county consume all 
that may be produced within its limits, says 
Mr. MonreLi; let none of it go out of the State, 
and, above all, let nothing be carried out of the 
country to sell. Histheory is simple and easily 
understood ; it is, ‘‘buy nothing, sell noth- 
ing;’’ but he grants the poor farmer the priv- 
ilege of barteringa little, provided the bartering 
isnear home; a home ‘market for everything 

s his an anacea for all the troubles of our tax- 
ridde people. I have read his wandering 
raat entirely through, covering eleven 
columns of the Globe, and find in it but a single 


paragraph that is not devoted to reflections | 


upon the minority of his own committee or 
upon Mr. Wells, and that paragraph reads: 
“The evidence of a nation’s prosperity is found, 
not in the extent and variety of its exports, but in 
the ability of its people to consume the products of 
their own ind istry.’ 

Now, Mr. Morretr is a good business man, 
and he ‘delights i in details; but when he leaves 
details and altem pts to state broad propositions 
he gets lost, and in this case I find him wan- 


He would have every farmer con- | 
but if he cannot con- | 





dering about in the uniform of that noble little || 


army of New 
which Mr. Greeley gave name: and fame. But 
if, on reflection, tr, Morre tu finds the prop- 
osition of the little Johnstown editor who acts 
as his personal secretary and draws a salary 


as clerk of the Committee on Manufactures to |! 


e narrow-minded, his reflections will come 
too late. I must hold him responsible for the 
sentiment he has adopted. 

I remember that previous to the expedition 
of es Perry, Japan was Mr. Mor- 
RELL’S model nation, for its people had the 
ability to. ‘*consume the produc ts of their own 
industry;’’ but since that ume they have opened 
more of a foreign trade and labor has ad 
over eight hundred per cent. in value. 


yanced | 
This is | 


York Union-League martyrs to | 


| and cofice 


an extreme case, but it is the very case referred |! 


| tively independent of the outside world. 


| still. 


: os "4s || soldier of Mr. 
Pennsylvania, and that with true burrowing || 


| coal; 


| last moment, when it is believed to be 


it was spun, woven, made up, and worn out 
upon his own farm; the produce of his land 
was eaten up, and the family lived compara- 
That 
was Mr. Morre.u’s paradise. Cattle were 
used as money, and hoop-poles were a legal 
tender. 

Sutthings have changed, ideas have changed, 
everything bas changed except the truth, and 
the truth is that Mr. Morne .u’s proposition is 
false. A railroad now runs through the old 
farm, a village has sprung up, and our people 


| send away the most of the products of their 


own industry, and receive in return the pro- 


| ducts of industry from all parts of the world. 


Our people are more prosperous now than when 
they consumed all their own products, and if 
some of the present restrictions upon trade 
were removed they would be more prosperous 
As Mr. Morre ty has said some very 
severe things about Mr. Wells, I desire to 
show the want of fairness with which he deals 
with his opponents. I shall not attempt any 
defense of that part of the minority report fur- 
nished by Mr. Wells; he is abundantly able 
to defend himself, but I must not allow this 
Greeley’s tocharge about indis- 
criminately without some effort to stop him. 
He says: 

*T call attention to the fact that many of the fea- 
tures of the majority report, especially its refutation 
of the late Commissioner's allegations concerning the 
duty on fore ign coal, the minority do not attempt to 
answer, 

On reading this in the Globe on this hot 
15th of July, the last day of the session, when 
it was suppose 2d to be too late for any answer, 
it struck me as decidedly cool. Mr. Morre.i 
originally furnished me with what purported 
to be printed slips of the whole report of the 
Committee on Manufactures that he was about 
to present to the House of Ktepresentatives, 
but there was no article in those slips about 
and the first time Mr. Wells or myself 
knew that coal was to be mentioned in the 
report was when both reports had been printed 
together. Did Mr. Morre.iconceal the arti- 
cle on ail ? When the reports were issued 
Mr. Wells discovered the article on coal at 
once, and expressed his great regret that | had 
not furnished it to him, as he could have given 
a complete answer to the pretended ‘* refuta- 
tion.’’ 1 replied that I had not before seen 
the article, and I then allowed it to pass as an 
oversight on the part of Mr. Morre.., not as 
an intentional concealment; and now, at the 
too late 
for the trick to be exposed, (if such it was, ) 
Mr. Morne. exclaims that ‘* the minority do 
not attempt an answer”’ to his article on coal. 
If Mr. Morre.t desires an answer he can have 
it during the next session of Congress. 

Alluding to the minority of 
on Manufactures, Mr. 

“They speak of a protective tariff as a grievous 
‘tax,’ conveniently forgetting that its impos ition has 


invariably tended to increase the wages of home 
labor anv enlarge the channels of home industry.” 

And! edeniesthat a high tariffis atax, speak- 
ing of such portions of the minority report as 
charges that it is a tax in the most 
studied sneers. He says: 


“They weep briny tears over the "tax’ imposed 
upon the twenty-five cents’ worth of salt which the 
poor man is supposed to consume in a year, but look 
with giadsome eye me yn the tax imposed on his tea 
and sugar, it foreign goods, which com 
pete with his own ra or. may be imported without 
tax." 


the Committee 
MonRELL says: 


carefully 


The italics are his own. 
gone over so many t 
every reading man 


This point has been 


in the country must be 


imes that it seems as if 
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Hlo. or Reps 


familiar with it by this time; but I will go 
over it once more before I get through with 
this second Daniel. 

Bat atter all the sneers Mr. Morne. has 
seen fit to introduce into his speech, denying 
that a high tariffis a tax, &e., fet us see what 
his own witnesses say. Mr. MorreE.t intro- 
duces a long letter dated Boston, June 22, 
1870, and signed by ten different firms, to prove 
that Mr. Wells was wrong in his ped on 
elastic webbing. ‘These witnesses fail entirely 
to make out a case against Mr. Wells; but, 
like many —_ witnesses before, they say 
entirely too mu The very last paragr raph 
in their letter is s follows: 


“ The duties on all the materials entering into 
ladies’ boots and shoes are excessively high, and we 
think we can reasonably ask that Congress will not 


increase the tares on this branch of ini dustry, which are 
already hard to bear.” 


These ten Boston firms make out my whole 
case. ‘They state that ‘‘duties’’ are taxes; 
they beg that Congress will not increase these 
taxes, meaning the duties, because the “y, the 
duties or taxes, are already ‘‘ excessively 
high;’’ and they wind up by declaring that 
these duties, or taxes, are ‘*hard to bear.”’ 
A vast number of other firms have cried out, 
in their agony of oppressive taxation, to Con- 
gress not to *‘ increase the taxes on this branch 
of industry, which are already hard to bear;”’ 
but Congress was deaf to their cries, and the 
tariff ‘increasing the taxes ’’ on many branches 
of industry, where they were ‘‘already hard to 
bear,’’ was attached to the tax billand pushed 
through. I have read many speeches and 
arguments on the tariff question, but I never 
read a more eloquent appeal on behalf of the 
doctrines I represent than that contained in 
the paragraph quoted from the letter of these 
Boston merchants. 

After helping Mr. Morre cu all they could, 
of course by request, ina long and carefully 
prepared letter, the oppressions they endure 
undera high tariff still clouds their minds, and 
in the last five lines the truth bursts out in 
spite of all their efforts to pervert it or keep 
it back. ‘That single ray of light compensates 
for all the clouds in which they have tried to 
conceal the truth. It is a gem lost sight of by 
Mr. Morne ut in that mass of rubbish covering 
eleven columns, and I forgive him all the 
sneers for his having furnished such splendid 
proof of the correctness of my position. |i 
is an essay in five lines worthy the first prize, 
and I predict for it a wide circulation. The 
names of the ten Boston firms who speak so 
much truth in five lines ought not to be forgot- 
ten, and | shall rescue them from obscurity 
by inserting them here: Sweetser, Skilton & 
Dole ; Nichols & Farnsworth; Henry L. Dog- 

t & Co.; Alexander Strong & Co.; How 
Brothers & Co.; Pelton, Snell & Co.; Sears 
& Warner; KE. K. Butler; W. S. Boyce & 
Sons; L’axon, Elms & Co. 

If Mr. Morre i did not hope to increase the 
price of his manufactures would he struggle so 
manfully for a high tariff? If the member 
from the Lancaster district of Pennsylvania 
did not expect to increase the price of nickel, 
would he have fought the battle he did for a 
high duty on that article? If the owners of 
the steel-rail patent had not expected to keep 
up the price of steel rails, would they have 
fought their fight that has just ended in sne 
And how can these people increase the 
price of their manufactures by means of a 
tariff if that tariff does not work as a tax upow 
the consumer of the articles, causing him 
pay more price?) Mr. Morren.’s argument i 
fully answered by that masterly essay in fiv: 
lines of the Boston merchants. 

Mr. Morre.i cannot deny that the very ix 
fention of a protective tariff is to enable the 


cess ? 


American manufacturer to get a higher price for 
his products; otherwise no American mann 
such a tariff, and we 


facturer would labor for 
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itu ‘ tl} i e Commissioner, and, in 
I . am * ta nine pages ot thei 
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mature,’’ he has not attempted to 
( but one more prominent than be ha 
. > } } 
ine ire lent, this very day, 
i I ir of th Session, Senas a 
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uy ithe ocea that there are no American 
Vesst to carry the United States mails to 
I ince and Germany He sees the peril and 
es out, and that cry isan eloquent argument 
1 favor of the proposition in the minor: 
but his message came at a time when legis- 
los ' ; } , } ¢ 
a mupon so libportant a subject could hit 
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been well considered. 
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IX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 
Lari) Mr. Cleveland. 
} + 
( ( 3 ° na lm aad Liif sua 
excitement ¢ the last hour « al y $si0on 
the war ! VS rendered 1 pro ye that such 
hasty legislation would | | feared some 
1b concea in the ion, and, sure 
1OUL], ¢ n e 1 14d ANU AUN I Lli 
resid nt ol red a } i adlreaday drawn LO iu 
comp) ! ( i moved that th Whole 
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be t Line roa jurnment arrived, 
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1 4% illy expressed in peech | 
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i y »(j 
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i rry ke Worid, | vel el 
hie es I ( i lw | We 
' Ww pay on ire ind pussage-u yvanad 
| i reign na 1 itour gallar md skull 
il ! I ik »>av t ria 
we \ | t ; v ! out lust i 
it t i md ll i il 
i iu ai pride will not allo t pu I 
§ let t modern trade S "i lers i 
we can id 1 for ourselves: but whe ve 
writs tis Dn ne tney ' mwwiedgwe that they can 
i liad Ghat » 4 ivt, bet Luey ar opp iio 
OWL! | ype purcha lI, Lheywouild have. 
: id shiv rinthec i} u \ i tov proud 
to buy wat ing, ! wa il wecan m 
it for out ive Pine would have us stars whrile 
wal { | t W 1 Our own I . 
tha ! V t edo! ! 
ou V n t nd} other b 
pelo { > i { rant ub sichie 
’ nth \ snd li ) suhsi : 
eC! t rr lies i i LCL y. I 
i :, { i ean build and repair our il} n 
‘ ny} h \ iv ners, is the true. nes bu 
if you reir lei dow i i , then take off the 
' ! i i i it \ ! 
jeap el : 
Ts red ittoadoptm iggestion woul 
irry i the country, Lre? a 
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I ! i ly tl ) 
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I we wi i rrying trad Vt i i i i 
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‘ { WO a . or more a iy 
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ol the worid a | keduponi to Hatlions ownlug 
} i 1 I iu ; ana » Clie re, &a NAY 
th ( I 1 v tther 
keep ) mive expended ani 
in bull ul n ind have re y 
no i W “ey i I Wor yo the n e 
till we t Li Governn yards, and 
ive o the bul rot our ships to private enter 
pri a ] ind has alt cy i@aurnued that 
| n, i ur ntrey tmadeto Parliament it 
W i t neariy lL ot the tul vessel 
in the brit i \W ultby private parti out- 
side of the Go mit ire 0 of the millions 
of pounds ster y expended | the Government 
itself in its own nav irds, more than any other 
nation ever ¢ ended, ti had hardiy anything to 
show lori 
so ve i mere it ivy of iron steamers; 
ind when it is objected that vessels built forthe mer- 
chant service are 1 suitable tor war purposes, I 
reply tuat ( ye quicaly and cheaply adapted 
! e; andif itt ithat they are not 
( ugh Ly rt fa disaster, in 
. foreign merchant vessel ran into and sunk 
l in rvessei Without sustaining any injury 
ierself. As for realnavy, m sed of vessels built 
by the Government in its own yards, we 
get it lininistrations change, and 
plar ire changed wien vessels are half tinis ied, so 
that our navy becomes a piece of patchwork, and it 
i i to expect success in that way. And even 
if \ lid sueceed inp building the vessels we could not 
atiord to keep a sullicient humber to fight with any 
more than we can afford to keep a sufficient army to 
fight with. When a war comes on we have to do the 
fighting with a volunteer or adapted army as well as 


an adapted navy, The special message of the Pres 
dent, the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Vi 
Admiral Porter’s report, and the speech of the chair- 
man of our special committee {[Mr. Lyncu 





knowledge the superiority of amerehant navy. 
merchant vessel is earning something, supporting 
itself, costing the Government nothing to keep it, 


srea for sea; the wa 


lo keep, carn nothing, but 


and is alway) 

ex pense 

yeur. 
“A merchant navy would be like our volunteer 


vessels areava 


grow por 
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military service, that saved the nat m woen the 
regular Army was helpless in so great an undertak- 
ing; and yet the volunteer army cost nothing in time 
of peace, bi nthe contrary, Was” source of na- 
tional wealth. As for pride and the loss of prestige, 
we did n hesitate to employ foreign idiers and 
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1 > + 
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his belief that Mr. Wells wrote the w] 
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is blinded by his own interests. I am « 
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In the above extract as } 
' mind aft . WT alle 
the mind of Mr. Wells, 
++ 0 ee a a 1. ’ y 
In one partof his speech he takes the gro 


that the reason our exports have fallen off 
have a larger population to ¢ 
‘the country! ‘Then, 
his argument, when the population is doul 
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sume the products of tl 


nust import larg 


erease in population has decreased the expo! 


by using up more in 





pro 


Pp portion ( 


could make, then the Operation wil 
till we export none; we shall be populo 


enough to use our producis all up, and 


in population will need 
produce, 


mncrease 
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iurther 
We ( and we must imp 
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supply Lue Geimanda, 


3 sata. te 
roduct or the la 
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1e population to remain idle? I 


But what becomesof the } 
he increased population? 
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me that if we exported a certain amoun 
1860, we ought to export still more in 15: 
and there can be no doubt of our ability to ¢ 
ff and tax laws were not such a 
to render it impossible for us to compet 
the world as we formerly di 
We cannot make up articles as cheaply as ! 
merly, and the export of our 
failing off, a source of wealth to the cou: 


is drying up, although, by a proposition ‘ 


so, li our tari 


the markets of 


manulactures 


Mr. Morre..’s before q 1oted, this migh 
9 . ) : 
considered an evidence Of our prosperity, 


cause, he says—and I quote it again, jor 
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tained 1 hides and leather and all the ma- 
ter t} enter it » the production of boots 
| rT l'rom this source we rece ived a 
f only $3,500,000 last year, but the 
{ boots and shoes to the consumer was 
ised about $18,000,000, as estimated by 
Com oner Wells in the report for 1869, 
| not successfully contradicted. If we had 
touched the tax on tea and coffee, but bad 
ved the duty on the materials, which tax 
ten Boston firm declare is ‘* excessively 
and ‘*‘hard to bear,’’ we hould have 
t.) 
ed a low 
to rey by reduct on tea and 
f of ; £8 100.000 
I venucil duty taken ol leather, & 1,000 
ed to revenue by ny plan 1,000,000 
it paid by consuns f Ames in 
de articles in conseqi e of tariff on 
. and coffe not ne 
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otal gain toconsumers if my plan had 
wee Av] I ’ 600,009 
[f we reta l the duty on tea and coffee we 


iould be able to remove the duty on other 


in addition to bo 


articles, yt and shoe material . 

to the extent of the additional S $,600,000. 
Jad we adopted Commissioner Wells's 

gestions, and reduced the duty on salt to nine 


bulk and 
per one hundred pounds when in 
bags, the present duty being and 
twenty four cents, we shoul d he ive lost in rev 
$600,000, and gained to 
$3,900,000 per annum ! 

If we abolish the 
i lumbe r, we shi 


1,262,000 by 


cents per one hundred pounds in 
tweive cents 
eighteen 
enue 


consumers 


duty cent, 


‘venue 


twenty per 
to the re 
of 1867 
gain to the 
how 
items, if Mr. 
1 been adopted, the 
the 


68, (see 


consumer 
do we stand’? On 
Wells’s suggestions 


revenue would 


but 


\ 
wr 
WOW, 


Wells’s report, ) 

16.000,000 ! 
itie e two 
lose 


1 
wie 





1,862,000, consumers would gain 
10,000 ! 
Loss to revenue by reduction of duty on tea and 
coffee as made in the new tarill............... $5,100,000 
Loss to the revenue if above items had 
been adopted and duty on tea and coffee 
not changed : appbbbsawesens 002, 000 
Total saving to the revenue by this plan 2,738,000 
Lotal iving in cost of boots and shoes, 
salt and lumber to consume! 100, 000 
Total saving to the peopl ..$ 40,638,000 


by retail 


ning the duty on tea and coffee and 
reducing the duty on leather, salt, and lumber, 
ing of about 


the whole population per 


as suggested above, or a sav 


for 


one 
dollar per capita 
annum, 

in this calculation I have adopted Mr. 
Vells’s figures asa basis. I prefer my own. 
Mr. Wells, notwithstanding the anger he has 
awakened in the minds of Greeley’s soldiers, 
like Mr. Morne.u, is modest, and tells a part 
of the truth at a time, for fear the real truth 
will not be believed. ‘There are produced in the 
country something over two hundred million 
dollars in value of boots and shoes; and I con- 
tend that the selling price of these is enhanced 
by the tariff not less than fifteen per cent., 
which makes an additional cost to the farmers, 
s, laborers, and all who wear them, 

30,000,000, instead of $18,000 ,000, as esti- 
mated by Mr. Wells; so that the actual sav- 
ing, if the tariff had been properly adjusted, 
on tea and coffee, boot and shoe materials, salt 
lumber, would have been $52 638,000. 


Inechanic 


Oo; 


and 


APPENDIX TO THE 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Tariff —Mr. Cleveland. 


Once more letussettle up with Mr. Morre.: 





By the ent reduction on tea and coffee, which I 

shall call | plan, there is a loss to the revenue 

one papcsiahnidiuieienueeas <emiadaduhscadeionagiinnns enlsane 15, LUV, VUU 

By plan there would be a loss to th 

NE ce eee a ee 

Gain to the revenue........... ne: ae MW) 
By my plan there would be a gain ‘to con- 
sumers in the purchase of boots and 
shoes of . oa veouscsescanesnee one 
In the purchase of salt 3,900,000 
In the aire base of lumb 16,000,000 

——— 49 909.009 

Total gain........ sinsitipioneg wig waiciean 52,638,000 
But there would be aeietaaeie y MorRELL’s 
1 laninthe purchaseoftea and coffee, pro- 
ided theconsumers could get the whole 

of it, which no merchant will pretend, « 8,109,000 

Leaving a total saving of.............. a . $44,538, 000 


from which there is no drawback or deduction 
to be made, but it is an absolute saving to the 
farmer, mechanic, and laborer of the whole 

$44,000,000! Is it any wonder that the ten 
Bostes firms cry out that the tariff taxes are 
‘*hard to bear?’’ But I have touched only 
three items out of a thousand! 

Mr. Morrecu clamors for a home market, 
and pretends that if importations were prohib- 
ited there would be a consumption of our pro- 
duce by the mechanics necessary to supply the 
demand for manufactures. We already mann- 
facture thrée fourths of the articles we use, and 
these manufacturers consume but about four 
and abalf per cent. of the produce of the coun- 
try. If we could get the other fourth there 
would be a consumption of but six per cent 

Now, the manufacturing is done mostly i in 
States that run short of the great staples and 
have to buy; and Mr. Morre.u says let them 
manufacture, and let the producing States sell 
to them, and there will be no need to export. 
Let ussee. ‘There were supplied to these man- 
ufacturing Sti ates last year thirty million bushels 
of wheat, of which not more than one third 
went to the manufacturing interest, Say ten 
million bushels; and if we prohibited imports 
and consumed a quarter more in consequence 
of it, we should then have twelve million five 
hundred thousand bushels of ld by 
the producing States to the deficient or man- 
ufacturing States and the exports practically 
stop ped, while, as it stands, we export about 
fifty million bushels of wheat. Is it the inter- 
est of the farmer to impose a tariff that will 
enable him to find a home market for two 
million five hundred thousand bushels more 


wheat &¢ 


of his wheat, lose the export of fifty millions, 
and pay about double price for everything 
he bays? ‘This is what Mr. Morre.n would 
have him do. I take these figures partly 


at 


fromthe admire able speec! h of Hon. ket GENE iM. 
Wison, of Mi innesota, who thoroughly under- 
stands the ‘* farmer’s question;’’ and I ma 
a quotation from his speech to show how these 
western farmers appreciate the tariff on textile 
fabrics. Says Mr. Witson: 

“T find the poor woman’s common dress goods, 
costing but six cents per yard in gold, paying a duty 
of ninety per cent.; her gingham gown one hundred 
aud twelve per cent., while the silks of the wealihy 
pay but sixty per cent. 
“The common shawl, 


ike 


costing $1 32 in gold, pays 


ninety-one per cent.; while that of the woman in 
better civcumstances, costing $3 84, pays only sixty- 
four per cent.; and the silk and cashmere of the 


wea 


ive 


lthy 
camels 
This is le; 
ance, 

7 find, furthe r, that ommon woolen coa ings 
which cost sixty cents a vere in gold pay one hun- 
dred ande ightee n perce _ while those costing $1 44 
a yard pay only eigbty-seven percent.; that woolen 
overcoating costing $108 per yard pays one hundred 





ly sixty per cc nt.; and the more expens- 
hair and Ince shawls only forty per cent. 
1ing the taxes of the poor wit ha venge- 
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1 6) ‘ 
tist ConG....2p Ses 
and twenty-seven percent.; while those costing ¢ 
pay only one hundred per cent., and broad ( 
eizh y-one per cent. 


‘The poor man pays up yn his stockings ¢ 
dred and thirty-two per 
- thing ninety-seven per 

id underclothing of the rich pa ’ 

ae 1e cheapest four-pound blanket of the , 

ch only costs in gold seventy- 
h panties d and twelve per cent.; while the rich 
blanket, costing $3 84, pays only ninety-six per cy 
and this, too, when none of these common b! 
can be imported on account of the high duty, 
no revenue is derived from it, the only resu!t } 
that in purchasing a three-dollar blanket sevey:y. A 
five cents is paid for the blanket : 
manufacturer for the protec 
Leneficent protection !” 


On bis woolen y 
cent., while the sjj 


von 


‘ent., 


twocents. nave? 


and $2 25 t 


~ LO 


tion of home indus:; 


HOW 


WiLson 


THE WEST WAS 


DECEIVED. 
says again: 

“When President 
from his Democratic 


Grant was elected we } 
antecedents and western 
dence that hisinfluence would be thrown in fayo; 
justice to the agrie ulturists, And yet his very fir 
message exhibited him bound captive to the yj 
rious chariots of the monopolists. He opposes re 
tion of these burdens, and seapennanie no ints 
ence with the existing tariff for a year to come 
admits that a reduction might be made of s 
$40,000,000 without damuge to the necessities of { 
revenue. And yet, upon the strange ground t!} 
another year a still greater reduce tion can bo tn 
he thinks none should be made now. He thinks 
small matter that the people should during this, 
be made to pay $40,000,000 unnecessarily int 
l'reasury and $120,000,000 more into the pocket 
the manufacturers as a bonus.’ 

Can Mr. Morrecu and his friends dec 
these western farmers a second time? 

Much has been said by Mr. Morre.e a 
his friends about the enlargement of the fr 
list inthe bill just passed. Sothey did enla 
it; and I will take up buta sing rle item, for 
this hurried moment | have not time to do mor 
than touch a few points. Calisaya bark pail 
a duty of twenty per cent. Quinine is mad 
from this bark, and it is the medicine used 
West and South for the cure of prevalent fever 
It is largely used and is an absolute necessi! 
and the duty was removed from the bark 
that the farmers and mechanics West and Sou 
might get their quinine cheaper; but it is n 
discovered that the quinine is nearly all mad Y 
by certain great establishments in Philadelphia, ‘? 
and that no reduction was made in the duty 
the medicine itself, which is forty five per c 
really prohibitory; and as the dutial le va 
of an ounce of quinine is about $1 85, the si 
and needy are still obliged to pay ‘the or 
monopolies a bonus of sixty-one cents uj 
every ounce of this universal reme dy they : 
obliged to use. So that the only benelii 
vecrue from pains Seneens + bark on the fri 
is to give the Philadelphia monopol: 
wenty per cent. more profit. 

But, as | had only a few days in which 
answer the majority report of the Committ 
on Manufactures, which had been four monilis 
in preparation, so | am now allowed but av 
limited time to answer Mr. Morre.v’s speec 
which has been about two months in proces: 
of incubation. I was then fortunate enoug! 
to have Mr. Wells himself prepare the bulk ot 
the answer, but he is now about leaving fora 
tour in Europe, and replies to my letter t 
if [ ean defer the answer till his return he wi 
take part in it. ‘T’o do that would deprive m 
of the privilege of having it printed in 
Globe, which is just closing its publicetion f 
the session, aud I have concluded to give 
hurried answer as best I could. Whetl 
my case must be decided ! 
the tuinking publie as may take 
trouble to read his labored speech and my h 
answer. A few points are retained for M: 
Wells to take up on his return. 
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Passed at the Second Session. 
6th day 
A. D. 1870. 


7. 
Monday, i/ie 


July, 


inysses S. Grant, P 
Pre 


including June 3d; 


resident. 


Was Cict 


President pro lempore on the 14th day 


S » Hous 


yeaker of the 


+ 


Cnar. IIT.—An Act to promote the Reconstrue- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 

) (ed by the Senate and House of Rep 

entatives of the U. nitec d States of America i n 

Ss assemb ed, 

of Geen 


tenac 


qres 


Vhat the Governor of the 
rin be, and hereby is, authorized 


| directed forthwith, by proclamati on. to 
non all persons elected to the General 
ssembly of said State, as appears by the 
y . "ey ' . 
clamation of George ( Meade, the general 


amanding the military district including the 
‘via, dated June twenty-tif 
teen hundred and sixty-eight, t 


> ' 
me day certain, to be 


ot Geor th, 
) appear 
1 


named in said 


aumation, at Atlanta, in said State: and 
supon the said General Assembly of said 
ite shall proceed to perfect its organization 


couformity with the Constitution and laws 

United States, according to the pr 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it 


+] 1 . 
wnen the members 


tne Ovi 
enacted, That 
so elected to said senate 
dhouse of representatives shall be convened, 
as uforesaid, each and every member and each 
levery pers 


Peaib s 
furtirer 


on claiming to be elected as a 
semsber of said senate or house of representa- 
in addition to taking the oath or 
iths require vd by the constitution of Georgia. 
and subscribe and file it 


live shall, 
80 take the office of 
secretary of State of the State ot Georgia 

‘ the following oaths or affirmations, 
amely: **{ do solemnly swear (or 


pore as 
the case may be) that | 


held t 


ce, or exercised the duties of, a Sevator or 


have never 





vepresentative in Con gress, 


nor been a mem- 

auy the 
nor held any civil office created 
the administration of any geueral 
law of a State, or for the administration of 


State or un 


er of the Legislature of State ol 
nited States, 
y law for 


in any 
TY * : 

United States, 
tary or naval 


r 


reatter 


tice ler the laws of 
nor held any office in the mili 
ce of the United States, and 
1 in insarrection or soled n 
rainst the United States, or gave aid or com- 
rt to its enemies, or rendered, except in con 
sequence of direct physical force, any support 
or aid to any insurrection or rebellion agains 
he United States, nor held any office callie, 
riven any support to, 


se rvit 
engage 


any government of any 


' . . , i 
Kind organized or acting in hostility to the 
United State Ss, or levyin gy war agi uinst the Uni- 
ted States. So help me God, (or on the pains 


and penalties of perjury, as the case may be. ) 
Ur the following Peo or affirmation, namely 


63: 


which wa 


of December, A. D. 


SCHUYLER ¢ 
sident of the Senate 


also on the Ist of 


ACTS OF THE FORTY-FIRST CONGRES 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


be gun and el¢ ai Tish 


adjourned 


' x Fon das } + 
OLFAX, V1Cce i resiqaent 
pro tempore on the 28th day of M: 

, ] 
July , and 


July 


ag 


of and 


e of Representatives. 


‘*[ do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case 
may be) that | have been relieved, by an act of 
the Congress of the United States, from 
ability as provided 1 for by section three of 
fourteenth amendment to 
the United States. 
the pains and penalties of p 
may ’ Which oath or 
so filed, shall be entered of record by the 
retary of State of the State of 
said oath or aflirmation, o 
thereof, tary of State, 
shall be evidence in all courts and plac es. And 
every person claiming who 


shall refuse or decline or neglect or be unable 


1 
ais- 


the 
the Constitution of 
So help me God, 
¢ ‘rjury, as the 


allirmation, when 


(or on 


Case 


be, 


see- 


aaa ‘ 


nd 
ra copy of the record 
dulye ertified by si Lic 1 secre 
to be so elected, 
to take one of 
provided, 


said oaths or aflirmations above 
shall be admitted to a seat in 
said senate or house of 


participation in the 
I 


not 
represe ntative 
precuedinas 
ill be deemed ineligible to such seats. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, ‘That if 
any person claiming to be elected to said B« 
ate or house of repres 
shall falsely take either of said oaths or affirma- 
tionsabove provided, he shall be deemed guilty 
of perjury, and shall sufferthe pains and penal 
ties thereof; and may be tried, convicted, and 
punished therefor by the cireuit court of the 
United States for t 1e district of 
which district said crime 
the jurisdi ction of said court 
exclusive for the pur 
Sec. 4. 


3, or to 
thereof, but 


sh: 


afr ‘ } 
aloresald, 


entatives, 


as 


Georgia, in 
was committed; and 
shall be sole and 
nose aforesaid. 

And be it further enacted, That the 
, as aforesaid, and entitled to 
compose such Legislature,and who shall comply 
with the provisions of this act, by taking 
of the oaths or affirmations above prescribed 
shall thereupon proceed, in said senate and 


representatives } 


1 ' 
persons eiecte d 


one 


house of to which they hav 





been elected respectively, to reorganize said 
senate and house of representatives, respect 
ively, by the election and qualification of the 
proper officers of each house 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That i if 


any person shall, by force, violence, or fraud, 
willfully hinder or inte rrupt tany person or pr 

sons elected as aforesaid trom taking either of 
the oaths or affirmations prescribed b y thisact, 
or from partic ipating inthe procee lings of said 


senate or house of represent: itives, after hs ving y 


taken one of said oaths or affirmations, an d 
otherwise co. \plied w ith this act, he shall be 
deemed guilt; of a felony, and may be tried, 
convicted, and punished therefor by the eval 


City of Vashinaton, v 


without 


resident of the Senate. Henny B 
y, A. D. 
ected until and including 

acted until the end 


"f 


the 


District of Columbia, on 


day On Friday, the L5th day Oo 


AN 
acted until and 


ul. 


PHONY 


1870, and 


July 5th; was again elected 


the session. JAMES G. BLAINE. 


or district court of the 
district of Georgia, 


} 1} 
Sthati 


United States for the 
in which district said offense 
be committed; and shall be punished 
therefor by imprisonment at hard labor for not 
less than two nor more than ten years, in the 
discretion of the court, and the jurisdiction of 
exclusive for 


said courts shall be sole and 


the 


aforesaid 
aioresaid, 


purpose 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, Thatitis 
1ereby declared that the exclusion of any per- 
son or persons elected as aforesaid, and being 

herwise qualified, from participation in the 
prependinies of said senate or house of repre- 
on the ground of race, color, or 


previous condition of servitude, would be ille- 


cent 


alives, U] 


gal, and revolutionary, and is hereby prohib 
ited. 

See. 7. And be it further enacted, That upon 
the application of the Governor of Georgia, the 


United States 
naval 


President of the shall employ 


ich military o1 forces of the [ 


nited 


States as may be necessary to enforce and exe 
cute the preceding provisions of this act. 
Sec. & And beit further enacted, That the 


ratify the fifteenth amend 
Constitution of the Uni 


before Senators and Kepresentatives 


hall 
segisiature shail 


ment 


" } } 
propose ad to the 


ted Stat 
fromG orgia are adi itted t to seats in Congress 
Approvep, December 22, 1869. 


Cuarp. LV.- An Act making Appropriations 
top artial upply De ficiencies in the Appre- 
ea ian t 1 the service of the iscal y ear 

nding June thirty, eighteen vaaieas “and 


venty. 


he iL enact lby th Senate and House of Re p- 


resentatives of the United Slates of Americain 
CONGTESS ASS mbled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in t the ‘Treasury not other- 
wise approy riated, to supply deficiencies in the 


for the fiscal year ending onthe 


appropriat thou j 
eighteen hundred and 


thirtieth of 
enty, viz: 


June, 


For compensation and mil 





i eave of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexic 0, and contingent expense: 
thereof, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Kor publishing the laws in pamphlet form 
and in newspapers of the States and Territo- 
ries and in the city of Washington, thirty- 


thousand dollars. 


APPROVED, December 23, 1869. 


























634 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
1] ( Si ] / thi Unite 1 Ste 
Cuar. \ \n Act making atemporary Appro Cnap. 1X.—An ne t r relating rto Retired Otlicers || of the United Siates of the right to y 
t t } utio 1 of the wor of tl Ar! iv. | are entitled to vote by the consti 
| ment of the Des Moines ee oe, ae Senate and Houseof Ren- recognized, except as a punishment { 
Mississiy River. , ntatives of the United States of Americain crimes as are now felonies at common 
Ro it tial ey ae ia ata assembled. That no re tis d offi rot wher OT they sha | have Og Guly cony on 
ail / ] ey j in the Arm \l hereafter be assiened to duti under jaws equally applica re to all the 
i of any kind, « entitled* to 1 S tal 1a a Provide l, Thatan) : 
eby, at riated, to be paid out of any |! than the pay and allowances provided by law || 2t/on ot — ost ution, prospeciive in 
in ft lreasu nat «¢ the rw appr . for retired o! icers of hi grade: and all such eli ‘cts, may be made in regard to tue Lime : 
ted, to | ( ’ 1 under the direction assiguments heretofore made shall terminate || P/@ce of residence ol voters. oe an lore 
: c of % within thirty da 1e passage of this act. : shail never — lawful for the said St : 
‘purpose of conti iy the prosecution See. 2. And be it further enacted, That all || deprive any izen of the L nited Stat 
the work upon the improvement of the Des |! laws and part inconsistent with the || #ccount of his race, color, bad previous ¢ oth 
Moines rapids in the Mi <” ippi river, the sum || provisions of this act be, and the same ure tion of " Servitude, of the right to hold ( me 
ftwo hundred th und dol a hereby, repeal d. under the See and laws of said 5 S, 
) r 2 ) \ p, January 21, 1870. or up n any — ground to require of 6: 
5 any other qualhlications for office than such \ at 
; ' s ae / ze ; -xr: || ave required of all other citizens. Third, th, a 
Cuar. VI.—An A in aduition to the Act |) Coar, A.—An Act to Admit tne State OF Vir’ || the constitution of Virginia shall never by as 
entitled “An Act t corporate the Wash- ginia to ep resentation in the Congress Of || amended or changed as to deprive any ci aS 
ngton, Alexandria, and Georgetown Steam the United States. \| or class of citizens of the United States of | nal 
Packet Company Whereas the people of Virginia have framed || school rights and privileges secured by ls 
Be ittenacted byt senate and ITouseof R p and adopted aA Ce metatinn of Sts ate government || constitution of said State. Cry 
resentatives of the Uniled States of America in \| which is re publican ; and whereas the Legisla- APPROVED, Jennerr: 26, 1870. Se. re 
( r embled, That the act entitled **An || ture of Virginia elected under said constitution inertia cs 
t to 1 rj vashington, Alexan- || haver: tified the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- Cuav. Xf.—An Act to protect Officia ail 
mt Lenin racket m mone 3 to the ( 09 ton the ; — el Government Employ. tied t 
\ i march, eighteen hun f d V ere the pei lance O nese severa - - aa 
| i continued for oa ae faith w os a conditi on-precedent to Be it enact d by the Senate and Hous 7 ‘ _ 
tof twenty-sixth Febru- || the representation of the State in Congress; || “sentatives of te ¢ nited States of Ame: se 
( n hundred and forty-nine, be, and || Therefore, Congre ss_assembl l, That aA Omneer OF a - 
the me is hereby, extended and continued || Be it enact. lby the Senate and Llouseef Rep- \\ ™ the | nited States Gove pee part S| aN) 
in full force and effect for another period || resentatives of the United States of America in n || at aay time - plicit contributions of other: i i 
of twenty years, commencing with the first Congress assembled, Vhat the said State of || cials or employés in the Government om ass 
day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty- |! Virginia is entitled to representation in the | for a gift or preees’ to those in = oa aie 
nine: L’rovided, nevertheless, ‘That Congress |} Congress of the United States: Provided. That | official position ; no shall any suc th officials as 
may at any time hereafter modify or repeal the || before any member of the Legislature of said || ode superiors receive any gift or e to th 
State shall take or resume his seat, or any | fered or presented to them as the contribu the 
{ } ‘enacted, That no || officer of said State shall enter upon the duties tion of those in Government employ oe loca’ 
ora 1 depending in any court whatso- || of his office, he shall take, and subscribe, and || a le ss salary than themselves ; nor gr aaa 
' _in which the said. rporation is plaintiff || file in the office of the secretary of State of || © officer or clerk make any donation as a oe 
or defendaut, shall abate or be discontinued by || Virginia, for permanent preservation, an vath || pre sent to any official superior. Any offi ai 
i i ¢ the expiration of the charter of said in the form following: Oy do ae any of the provisions Or | S) 
poration, but the same shall continue and || solemnly swear that 1 have never taken an oath || bill shall be sur energy discharged fi 1 
wosecuted in all respects as if said char- || as a member of Congress, or as an officer of || Government employ. 2 vais 
. not expired; and the president and || the United States, or as a member ofany State || APPROVED , February 1, 1879. Cor 
ectors who were in office at the time it || Legislature, or as an executive or judicial offi- || ee 
continue in oflice under and by || cer of any State, to support the Constitution || Cuar. XIJ.—An Actto amend an Act ent g 
riue of this act until others shall be duly || of the United States, and afterward engaged | ‘*An Act to Admit the State of Virginia lect 
chosen in their places. in insurrection or rebellion against the same, |! to Representation in the Congress of tes 
APPR pb, January 15, 1870. or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof, || United States.’ A 
;0 help me God;”’ or such person shall in like || pp, ¢ enacted by the Senate and House of | 
Cnap. VII An Act repealing so much of || Manner take, subscribe, and file ine following || »esentatives of the United States of Ameri ; 
Aesof Ar t eighth, one thousand eight oath: **I,— — ———, do solemnly swear that 1] Conqress assembled, ‘That wherever the 1 Cu 
] nada land forty ix, a dec lared the Dy ; I have, by act ol 4 ongress of the | nited States, oath ee is used in the act entitled “Aw act 0 
Moines river, in the then Territory of Iowa, || been relieved from the disabilities imposed | edunit the State of Virginia to representa! 
nablic hiehwar, upon me by the fourteenth amendment of the |! in the Congress of the United States,’” i ] 
ite ed by the Senate and House of Rep- || VOBstitution of the United Petes, 80 help || be construed to include an affirmation ; res 
ae f the United States of America in || @°,G043. which oaths shall be taken before |) avery person required by said act to take e Coi 
yre embled, That so much of the act and certified by any ae lawfully author- || of the oaths therein prescribed, who ha the 
August eighth, one thousand eight hun mat ete SEReeee: oaths, And any Oe " |) ligious or conscientious scruples against taki! shi 
heed cont Cente ale’ siehdbiedl Tih. ork eteestons 1 OU knowingly swear falsely in taking || an oath, may make and file an affirmation dis 
certain land ; to the Territ ry of lowa Lo aid oon sb ere note shall - eeomen gun) e | the 2 Same pt urport ‘ nd effect: rovide es be 
the improvement of thé havigation of the || Pewurys wnd shail be punished th wanes PY |! all the pains and penalties of perjary | as 
Des Moines river, in said Territory,’’ as make imprisonment not less than hal ae cal not |) scribed by said act shall apply also to any fa un 
id river a publie highway be, avd the same || 2°r° than ten years, and shall be fined not || affirmation taken thereunder. an 
> less than one thousand dollars, and not more || Appnoven. February 1. 1870. ~ 
Satetna eo 5 Oo) 197 than ten thousand dollars. And in all trials |} ; 1 = 
APPROVED, January 20, 1870. for any violation of this act the certificate of | au Pete te s P 
the taking of either of said oaths, with proof || Car. NII. An Act giving the ( onsent ¢ hs 
Cuar. VIII.—An Act making Appropriations || of the signature of the party accused, shall be United St ates to the erection of a brid ee 
to defray the Expenses of the Committee on || taken and held as conclusive evidence that | across the Willamette river, in Oregon, f om 
es ul king and Curren Vy incurre d in purse suance suc hy Of uth was re euls urly al id lawfully admunis- the city of Portlan 1 to the east bai ix ol th 
of Investigations ordered by the House of |! tered by competent snthonts: And provided || river. hi 
Representatives. tu ‘ther, That « very such person who shall Be it enacled by the Senateand Hous of. i Iv 
Beit lby the Senateand Houseoy Rep- || neglect for the period of thirty days next afier |) resentatives of the United States of Ame) : 
niatives of the United States of America 1 the passage of this act to take, subscribe, an 1 | || Congress asse mbled, That the consent ot ti 
Congress assembled, ‘\hat the sum of three || file such oath as aforesaid, shall be deemed || United States is h vereby given to the cor| . 
susand dollars, or so much thereof as may be || and taken, to all intents and purposes, to have || tion of the city of Portland, in the Sta i 
necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appro- racated his office: And provided further, That || Oregon, to erect, or cause to be ert 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not || the State of Virginia is admitted to represent- || bridge, with diverging roadways and foo t 
otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of || ation in Congress as one of the States of || and double draws, over and across the \\ 
raying the expenses of the Committee on || the Union upon the following fundamental || mette river, between the city of Portland 
Banking and Carréeney, incurred in fulfillment |) conditions: First, that the constitution of Vir- || the east bank of said river, at any time wi! 
of the order of the House of Representatives. || ginia shall never be so amended or changed |; six years after the passage of this act: / 
Aprrovep, January 20, 1870. as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens |! vided, That the said bridge shall he so ¢ 














APPE 


built 


1 ail d 
iriously modify 


as not to obstruct, impair, 
navigation of the 
and in secure a compliance 

, these conditions, the corporation, asso 
jon, Or COMpany proposing to erect the 
ame. previous to commencing the construc- 
the e bridge », shall submit to the Secre 
Waraplan of the bridge, with a detailed 

,of the river at the proposed site of the 
ive and for the di 

\w the site e xhibit 


the 
order to 


stance of a mile above and 





ing the depths and eur- 
sat all points cf the same, together with 


| other ai meal touching said bridge and 
iver as [that] may be deemed requisite by 
Secretary of War to determine whether 
said bridge, when built, will conform to 
prescribed conditions of the act, not to 
pstruct, impair, or injuriously modily the nav- 
vation of the river: Provided further, 
the Secretary of War may de ‘tail an officer to 
superintend the survey and examination of 
| river with a view to said location. 





hat 


Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
enter upon receiving said plan and map 
nd other information, and upon being satis- 


tied that 9, bridge built on such plain [plan] 
aud at said locality will conform to the pre 
cribed conditions of this act, uot to obstruct, 
npair, Or injuriously modify the navigation of | 
said river, t r the said corporation, asso- 
ciation, oT compan y proposing to erect the 
same that he approves the same; and upon 
receiving such notification, the 
tion, association, or 


) notuly 


sald corpora: | 
company may proceed to 
the erection of said bridge, conforming strictly | 
to the approved plan and location. But until | 
the Secretary of War approve the plan and 
location of said bridge, and notify the said 
corporation, association, or company of the 
same, the bridge shall not be built or com- 
3. And be it further enacted, That the 
id corporation of the city of Portland is 
hereby authorized and empowered, so fat as 
Congress has the power to grant the same, to 
ake such rules and regulations for the cart 
‘said bridge, and for the regulation and col 
tion of tolls for crossing on the same, as they 
ill deem just and reasonable. 
ApproveD, February 2, 1870. 


XIV.—An 


trict in Wyoming 


CHAP. Act to establish a Land Di 


Territory, and for aie: r 
purpose 8. 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the pul lic lands of 
the United St ates in the Territory of Wyoming 
rave constitute a land 
strict of Wyoming, 


district, to be ealled the 
the office for which shall 
a stablished at such place, within said district, 
as the President of the U ated States may from 
to time direct; and the preémp tion laws 
and all other laws not locally inapplicable are 
hereby extended to said Territory. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be, and is 
hereby, euthorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a surveyor 
general for Wyoming, with a sala of three 
thousand dollars per annul, who shall 
his office at such place as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall from time direct, and 
whose duties, powers, obligations, respousibili- 





lime 


locate 
time to 


ties, and allowances for ¢ lerk hire, office rent, 
fuel, and incidental expe nses, shall bethesame 
as those of the surveyor eee of Colorad 

ction of the Secretary of the i, 


ror, and such instructions as he Tht 





» dir 
\adal 





y irom 
ne to time deem advisable to give him. 

3. And be it further nact l, That t! 
sident be, and hereby is, authorized to 
y and with the advice and consent 
and receiver for said 


> 





q reoister 


NDIX 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL G1 


Laws of the Un 


te d Slale ie. 


JOBE. 


j 
rs 
-_ 
4 
i 
"f 


ow 


boo 


district, who shall respectively be required to dred and five thousand two hundred and ninet 
reside at the site of said office, and who shall three TeNines and twenty cents; 
have the same powers, perform the same duties, For commutation of officers’ subsistence, 
and receivethe same compensation asare now, — six thousand five hundred and seventy dollar 
and may hereafter be, prescribed by law for lor pay in heu of clothing to officers’ sei 
other land oftices of the United States. vants, one hundred and fifty six dollars; 
APPROVED, I’ebruary 5, 1870 lor repairs an | improvements, twenty t! 
etn sand dollars; 
; 
na } ratus rte us 
CHAP. AVI ~An Act fo 1e te npora yR Fal ag ee See a ee 
ri sy C ae titute Feople in the Dis ‘or forage for draught animals, twelve hun 
: Ps d dollars ; 
Be it enacte l by the senate an l LH use Of Rep lor post wwe at d iclegrams, two h rare d d 


America in 
‘Lhat the Sec re lary ot War 


resentative sof the United States o if 
Congress assembled, 


be, and he is hereby, instructed to make such 
orders as may be necessary for the tempo 


rary relief, in ci 
the poo r ofthe cities of Washington and George 
town until oth » ordered by the Pre ident 
of the United States; and that th. 
to be expended shall not ex¢ a the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars; which sum is hereby 
appropriated forthat purpose outof any money 
in the Treasury not 
Provided, thes relief shall be afforded b 
Secretary of War this resolution 
upon the recommendation of the W ashington 
Association for the Improvement of the C 
tion of the oe or the 
Relief 
school. ‘That the Seere tary ol ’ War ma 
the benevolent a ‘ 


. } . 
Oller 


es of absolute 





necessity, ol 


eT Wis 


amount thu 8 


otherwise appropr : 
y tne 
Ouly 


under 


ondi 


Nation: il Fre dm n’s 
Association, or the Ilome 

obs pees 
tr 


ssociations aforesaid, 


Ini ] usirial 





persons, to Panik he sup} plies ne 


Sary to Carry this act into effect, whenever, 
in his opinion, the same can be furnished at a 


: | | ; ] } se 
che vaper rate than the same Can be done o.ner- 


», And be ti JSurther ena ted, That the 


Secretary of a be, 


SEC. 2. 
aud he is hereby, author- 
ized to furnish, upon the re os ation of 
the Washington Association for the Improve 
ment of the Condition of on Poor, or the 
National Freedmen’s Relief Association, or the 
Industrial Home School, cond 
ind otherarticles. notsui 


smned clothing 


‘ ) ted for Army purposes, 
for distrib oy by them among the poor and 
destitute in the Di trict of Columbia, not to 


l 
exceed ten thousand dollars, and 
charged with 
appropriation shall, so far as may be practica 


ble, provide 


the persons 


the aforesaid 


the expen diture of 


nd materials for labor, so 


labor 2 





as to promotean | improve the condition ( the 
poor. 

Src , Aj 1 b f furthe ( ier f ] {'} it +] 
use of the bu ng Jud y rar Oo t 
pied as stoi sabes To 1b medical departmen 
ofthe Ar 1y,} e grant | int lot I ise ordere j 
by the President, to Wor ’ Christian 
Association of Wa rton, { the purpose ot 
enabling said a to emnplovment 
to indigent women. 

Sec. 4. And | ft we) wacted Lhat th 
parties hereinbefor med to whom the dist1 
bution of the said tund is intrusted ill mak 
report to Congress on the first Mon iay 1 
December next of their action, when the n 
hereby appropriated shall have been ¢ 

: 
pended. 

Arprovep, February 15, 1 
Cuar. XVIII An Aetmaking A opriation 

for the support of the Military Academy f 

the fise | vear endl rJun Lit elivhteen 

hundred and seventy-o: 

Be it ena ted! thre f rat fii HH MS ; Re ) 
Tese niatives of / ite f f | €) 
Congre ss assembled ihat the wit sum 
be, and the same are her Vv, appropriated, ou 
of any money in tne jreasury not others 
appropriated, for upport of the Milita 
Academy for the vyeur ending the thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one 


‘or additional nay of omeers, and 
| of instructors, cadets, and musiciat two hur 


lars ; 
dollars ; 


lor transportation, twelve hundred dolla: 
lor new press, type, and mat 


Reet a ia ee 
lor stationery, five hundred 


and diplom: is for graduates, one thousand 

undred dollars ; 

lor cadet registers, class reports, and blan] 
two hundred dollars; 

lor pressmen and lith 
rapher, one hundred dollars ; 

, r+ ¢ lerks 
termasters, one thousand 
dollars ; 

lor 


hundred dollars; 


compensation to 
to disbursing othcers 
six hundred and tif’ 


! Le } 
cierKs to 


lor clerks to treasurers, one thousand fis 


hundred dollars ; 
lor contingent ex 
of mathematics, art 


penses ¢ f the 
illery, cavalry 
ordnance and gunuery, practical 
civil and military natura 
experimental P shhilosophy, ande ompe nsation 
attendant, thr 
fifty dollars ; 

Kor miscellat 


oyineeritt 





engineering, 
e thous: ind three hn 


): | | 
reOus ANG INCcIMaeNnLAl 


erials for olhce 


adjutants, one thousand fis 


Lares 


and quar 


( 


department 
, and infantry 


1 an 


indred ana 


expenus 

la e wae ’ al t¢ » liohting d ° y barr 
ViZ: gas, coal, a 3 Te Aca em yUTTackKs, 
mess-hall, and hospital, oflicers’ st ible s, three 
thousand five hundred dollars; water pipes, 
plumbing, repairs, one thousand five hundr 
dollars; serubbing puviie buildings, (not quat 
ters,) five hundred dollars; brooms, brush: 

] 

! 


tubs, pa is, and wage sof poli e, fill 
dred dollars ; 


reoms, fitiy 


t 

: } , 
Chaik, sponge, and slates f 
recitation- 


irs for band, 





eeu hut 


doliars : musical instru 


ments, rep and organist incha 

three hundred dollars; compensation to libr 
rian, one } undred and Lwe nby dollar * €on 
pensation to assistant librarian, one hund: 
and twenty dollars; compensation of n 

commissioned officers in charge of mechanic 
fifty dollars ; and compensat on of soldier wri 


lig in adjutant s otuces, itty dollars; in 


even thousand six hundred and ninety dol 


or the departments of drawing, | 


«| 1» } } : eo 
ethics, Spanish, and the ds partment OL ¢ 

i 
istry. baineralogy, and geolog Inciuading ¢ 


thousand dollars, and no more, for tl 


supply of chemicais, pia vare, por i 
papel rota latter icp ruinen i bell i 
tu Len GOLUars ; 
] ‘ 
ot tie ise anu € l Oi | ry, t 
hou d dolla : 
lor annual repairs of gas pipes met 
tnd retorts, x bundred dollars ; 
{ } a | } ’ 


lor furniture for cadets 
lred and fifty dollars ; 

lor repeirs and additions 
* three tl 
For fuel for cadets’ mes 


laundry, 


tere 


yr 
susand dollars; 


three th 


l’or fire-proof building 
é chive A y-live thou and dolla 

| r 1 yul r hh Liu Wihhal en 
wid dol ui 

] rrepairing roagas, i hunds | } 

bor turn re for soldiers’ h pital, ¢ | 
a 1 dolial 

lo Trading, dy sAning, and ‘tm pro y 
rtillery and « walry drill ground, t vo thousat 
ut irs 

lor eontingencies for Superinten { 


thousand dollars. 
id hereafter, in gddition to the other ms 
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41st Cona....2D Sess. 
ers of the Board Visitors to be appointed 


I 
by the President, a 


» annual examination of 


ccording to existing law, to 
cadets atthe 


United States Military Academy, there shall 
be on every such board two Senators to be 
desienated by the Vice President or President 


nro tempore ofthe Senat 
he Llouse of 


l hy the 


e; andthree Members 
entatives to be desig- 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 


htepres 


entative uch designations respectively to 
be made at the session of Cc ongress next pre- 
ceding the time of uch examin: ition: and the 


Senatorsand Members so appointed shall make 


lull report of their action as such visitors, with 
heir views and recommendations in regard to 
said Milit » Academy 


after the ing of 


i 


, Within twenty days 
the 
‘time of their appointment, 
Aprroveb, February 21, 1870. 


; : 
meet Congress, at session 


next rucceeding the 





Cuar. XIX An Act to Admit the State of 
Mississippi to Representation in the Con- 
pres of the United States. 

Whereas the people of Mississippi have 
framed and adopted a constitution of State 
governmeut which is republican; and whereas 
the Legislature of Mi ippi elected under 
said constitution has ratified the fourteenth 


Constitution 
the per 
veral acts in good faith is 
dent to the representation of 
the State in Congres herefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United Sti America in 
sembled, Vhat the said State of 
Mississippiis entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the UnitedStates: Provided, That 
the Legislature of said 
take or resume his seat, or any 
oflicer of said State shall enter upon the duties 
of his office, he 
file in the 


and fifteenth amendments to the 
of the United States; 


formance of these se 


} »} . 
and whereas 


a condition prece 


ites or 


( OnugdrEesS as 


before any member of 
State shall 


shall take and subscribe, and 
the secretary of State of 
Mississippi, for permanent preservation, an 
oath or aflirmation in theform following: ‘*], 

— -———-, do solemnly swear (or aflirm) 
that | have never taken an oath as a member 
of Con as an Officer of the United 


office of 


vress, or 


States, or asa member ofany State Legislature, 
oras an executive or judicial officer of any 


State, 
States 


to support the Constitution of the United 
, and afterward engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion st the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof, so help me 


nya 


God Ee or under the pains and penalties of 
Ps rjury, (as the case may be :) or such person 
hallin like manner take, subscribe, and file 
the ‘following oath or affirmation: ‘'],—— 
, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 

have, by act of Congress of the United States, 


been relieved from the disabilities imposed 
upon me by the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, so help me 
God ;”’ or aoe the pains and penalties of 


pe rjury, (as the case may be;) which oaths or 


afirmations shi all be taken be ‘fore: ond certified 
heer lawfully i 
oaths. And any person who shall knowingly 
swe 


by uny off 
a flir m false lyin taking either of suc! 
irmations shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury, and shall be punished therefor by 
imprisonment not less than one year, and not 
more than and shall be fined not less 
than one thousand dollars, and not more than 
ten thousand dollars. And in all trials for any 
violation of this act, the certificate of the taking 
of either of said oaths or affirmations, with 
proof of the signature of the party accuse od, shall 
be taken and held as cone lest ve evidence that 
such oath or affirmation was regularly and law- 
fully administered by competent authority: 
And provided jun ther, Thate very such persou 
who shall neglect for the period of thirty days 
next after the passage of this act to take, sub- 
scribe, and file such oath oraifirmation as afore- 


‘aror 





ten years, 


| the time and 


United States. 


Laws of the 


said, shall be deemed and taken, to all intents 
and purposes, to have vacated his office: And 
provided further, That the State of Mississippi 
is admitted to representation in Congress as 
one of the States of the Union, upon the fol 
lowing fundamental conditions: First, that 
the constitution of Mississippi shall never be 
so amended or changed as to deprive any citi- 
zen or class of citizens of the United States of 
the right to vote who are entitled to vote by 
the constitution herein recognized, except asa 
punishment for such crimes as are now felonies 
at common law, whereof they shall have been 
duly convicted under laws equally applicable 
to all the inhabitants of said State: Provided, 
That any alteration of said constitution, pros- 
pective in its effects, may be made in regard to 
place of residence of voters. Sec 
ond, that it shall never be lawful for the said 
State to deprive any citizen of the United 
States, on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, of the right to hold 
office under the constitution and laws of said 


| State, or upon any such ground to require of 


him any other qualifications for office than such 
as are required of all other citizens. Third, 
that the constitution of Mississippi shall never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any 


| citizen or class of citizens of the United States 
| of the school rights and privileges secured by 


the constitution of said State. 


Arrroven, February 23, 1870. 


Cuar. XX.—An Act making Appropriations 
io supply Deficiencies in the Appropriations 
for the Naval Service for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise approjriated, to supply deticiencies 
in the appropriauions tor the naval service for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, namely: 

lor the Bureau of Steam Engineering, 
hundred thousand dollars. 

ior the Bureau of Construction and Repairs, 


five 


| one million five hundred thousand dollars ; and 


the following amounts of unexpended balances 
are hereby covered into the Treasury, viz: of 
the unexpended balance standing to the credit 


| of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, one 


million four hundred thousand dollars ; of the 
balance to the credit of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment and Recruiting, three hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand dollars ; of the balance to the 
credit of the Bureau of Navigation, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars; and of the 
balance to the credit of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, nine hundred and fifty-one thousand 
dollars. 

And these sums shall be covered in and re- 
stored to the Treasury, whether they staud to 
the eredit of said bureaus in the proper books 
of the Treasurer of the United States, or have 
been placed to any other account, or are under 
the control of any oflicer or agent of the Navy 
Department: Provided, That the money so ap- 
propriated shall be expended only for the puc- 
pose of providing materials, carrying on the 
work, and paying the employés of the bureaus 
for which it is appropriated. 

Arrrovep, February 24, 1870. 

Cuar. XX1.—An Act making an Appropria- 
tion to defraythe Expenses of Witnesses in 
the [uvestigation by the Military Committee 
in reference to the Sale of Cadetships. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of three 
thousand dollars, or as much thereof as may 


xLOBE. 


be necessary, 
any money in the 
propriated, to defray the expenses incurre 
the ( luc 
ing the inve stigation ordered by the Ho: 
of Representatives 
fourth, 


ing, 





| February 94 


ae s 
is hereby appropriated, out 


Treasur y not otherwis 





Jommittee on Milit in cor 


ary Affairs 
s by resolution of Februar 
eighteen hundred oe seventy. 
Arrroven, February 24, 


XXAII.—An Act 


Post Roads. 


Cuapr. to establish « 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of I 
resentatives of the United States of America 
Congress assembled, ‘That following 
established as post roads: 
ALABAMA. 
From Butler, via Pushmataha and Whyno:. 


the 


| to Meridian. 


ARIZONA. 

I'rom Sacaton to Florence. 

From Maricopa Wells to Pheenix, 

From Bluewater to Florence. 

From Pima Village to Phenix. 
ARKANSAS. 

Irom Pine Bluff, via White Sulphur Sprin 

White Oak, and Lee’s Ferry, to Princeto; 
From Eldorado, via Mount Holly, Villa 


Creek, Calhoun, Magnolia, and Dorchester Lou 


to Lewisville. 
l’rom Pine Bluff to Sheridan. 


l’rom Hampton to Chambersville. Paw 
l’rom Little Rock, via Sheridan, to Prince 

ton. Whi 
Irom Dallas, via Milton, Ozan, and Nash 


ville, to Washington, in Hempstead county, (ir 
Arkansas. 
From Baxter Springs, Kansas, to Fort Sm 
in Arkansas, via Maysville. 
From Hot Springs to Fort 
sas. 
From 
Barrens. 


Smith,in Arkan 


Batesville to Yellville, via 


Kay 


CALIFORNIA, 

From Munckton, via Bridgeport, to Swe 
Water. 

I'rom Newville to Elkins. 

From Somersville to Banty’s 

From Independence to Cerro Gordo. 

From Independence, via Lone Pine, to L 
Angelos. 

Irom Moore’s I'lat to Graniteville. 

Krom ‘Trackee, via Sierraville, to Loyalton 

From Truckee to Tahoe. 

From Banty’s, via Greysville, Crowe’s Land 
Orestimba, and Hili’s Ferry, to Dover. 

From Pachecho, via Clayton, Nortonville, 
and Somersville, to Antioch. 

From Santa Rosa to Sebastopol. 

From Ukiah City to Lake Port. 

From Healsburg to Calistoga. 

From Marysville, via North Bu 
ton. 

Krom Woodside, via Summer Springs, San 
Gregorio, to Peseadero. 

From San Diego, Penasquita, Poway, Bal 
lena, Santa Isabel, Warner’s Ranch, and San 
Jacinto, to San Bernardino. 

From Napa City, via Sonoma, to Santa [osa. 


tte, to Prince 


COLORADO. 
From Kit Carson, via Wild Horse Spring 
and Antelope Springs, to Puebla. 
rom Sagauche to Southern Ute Agency. 
From Breckinridge, via Hot Springs, to 
White River Agency. 
From Evans, via Burlington. 
l’rom Carson City to Colfax. 
Irom Evans to Black City. 
From Fort Lyon to Nine mile Bo 


to Boulder. 


ttom. 


DAKOTA. 
From Yankton to Columbus, in Nebraska 
From Vermillion, via Eureka, to Swan Lake 
From Fort Randall to Whetstone. 





1870, 


eet eS eet et Ps 





Out rom Sioux Falls to Flandrean. 
a, from Fort Abercrombie, via Fort Ransom, 
irred +) Fort Stevenson. 
Ond | rom Fort Abertrombie to Fort Totte n. 
Hy FLORIDA, 
Coruar “rom Wellborn, via White Springs and Roar- 
Creek, to Blount’s Ferry. 
Daoalatl ia St. John’s River Irwi 
; PAalAalKa, Via st. doun's hiver, to [rwin, 
(Qasneeville co tamnot ner Orence 
i Guinesville, Via Jamestown, to Orange 
4 
a Uchee to I: reesport. 
eof R ILLINOIS. 
verica mm Mattoon. via Cook’s Mills, to Fuller's 
Wing 


From Lewis Kuder’s to Rantoul. 

m Pontiac, via Rook’s Creek and Ne- 
-4, to Minonk. . 

rom Oakley to Newburg. 
in Edwardsville to T'rov. 

irom ddwardsville, via Alhambra, to New 


Whyno: 


Jonglas 

im Edwardsville, via Prairietown, to Bun- 
From St to Alhambra. 
From Highland to Saline. 


- vacons 


Sp From Golconda, via Westonville and Lusk, 
ceton, ) Equality. 
Villans From Saeramento, via Shadsville and 
selaaiien Young's Station, to South Hampton. 
INDIANA, 
From Logansport, via Mexico, Denver, Chili, 
Pawpaw, Stockdale, Roann, Laketon, North 
Prin Manchester, Liberty Mills.Collamer, and South 
Whitley, to Columbia City. 
d Nash From Royal Centre, via Big Indian and Blue 
county Grass. to Fulton. 
Krom Birmingham to Niconga. 
tSu From Oakland City to Winslow. 
rom Delphi, by way of Pittsburg, Carrol- 
Arkan , Lockport, Burnettsville, to Logansport. 
, IOWA, 
Kay om Washington to Dayton. 
rom Ladora to Luzerne. 
from Dunlap to Red Oak Junction. 
o Swe brom Cherokee, via Ida, to Mapleton. 
From Guthrie to Cromwell. 
From Newton to Clyde. 
From Malcom to Tama City. 
). rom Luzerne to Ladora. 
, to I Irom Melrose to Confidence. 
From Manchester to Monticello, via Milo, 
Golden Prairie, Hazel Green, Uniontown, 
yyalton Buck Creek, Grove Creek, and Downerville. 
KENTUCKY, 
s Land ’ 


rom Hopkinville to Greenville. 

y Loui ria Wartield svill 
rom Louisa, via Warfield, to Louisville. 
rom Louisviile to Brownsboro. 

rom Vanceburg to Grayson. 


If Bushe’s Store, Leurel county, to b 


tonville, 


i 
Jover. { 
I 


Irom ‘lat 


Lick, Kuox county. 


— KANSAS, 
From Lake Sibley, via Fannie and Clinton, 

ou Rar to Garley 

ee I’rom Emporia, via Dow Creek, Hill Creek, 

ay. Bal and One-hundred-and-forty-two Creek, to 


WwW ’ 
WwaShara. 


‘rom Muscotah, via Kennekuk, to Hiawatha. 
From Wilmington to Alma. 
From Humboldt, via Prairie du Chien, 
Montgomery City, Claremont, and Westvalia, 


Spring to Parker. 
F rom Chetopah, via Parker, to Arkansas 
ency. City. 
ings, to ‘rom Douglas to Walnut City. 
. rom Circleville to Wetmore. 
ilder rom Neuchatel to Nottingham. 
Irom Waterville to Marysville. 
_|'rom Delphos, via Solomon River, to 
m. " aconda. 


_ From Elk River, via Wrightsville and Cof- 
feyville, to Parker. 

From Leroy, via Bellemont and Coyville, to 
Fredonia. 
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From Caba, via Bellville, to New Scandi- 
navia. ] 
From Wichita, via Walnut City, to Arkansas I 
City. 

From Fredonia, via Neodosia and Independ- 
ence, to Parker. 

From Emporia, via Madison, Janesville, and 
Eureka, to Independence. 

From Carthage, via Westonia, Columbus, 
Millersburg, Oswego, Elston, Mount Valley, 


in Conne 


g, 
Independence, and Wrightsville, to Walnut 
City. 

From Humbol{d]t, via Verdi and Neodosia, 
to Independence. 

Krom Emporia, 
Wichita, 

From Chetopah to Albertis, Cherokee Na- 


vation. 


From 


via Matfield Green, to 


a 

l’rom Topeka, via Mill Creek and Alma, to sake 
Junetion City. 

From Salina, via Elk Horn and Spillma: 
Creek, to Waconda. 

From Oswego, via Cannville and Westvalia, 
to Parker. 

From Waterville, via Ballard’s Falls, Han- 
over, Limestone, Jenkins’ Mills, and Fairburg, 
to Meridan, in Nebraska. 


Kato, 
From 


Lake, 


Iron 


‘rom Carlis 
‘rom Granvil 


‘rom Pomme 
gus Falls 
From Otter 
From Otter Tail City to W 


From Cold Sp 


Ire ym We 1] 


Medo., \W 
Irom Wells to B 


Thunder’ 
Lo 


fist ConG....2D Sess. 


MASSACHI 


SETTS. 


le to Bedford. 
le Corners to North Granby, 
cticut 
MINNESOTA, 


’ 


de Terre, via Oxford, to Fe: 


Vail City to Rush Lake. 
hite Barth Rese: 


ring to Mannanah. 


From Hutehinson to Dasse!} 


lexandria, Via Leat Valley, Miller , 


ville, Clitherall, Battle Lake City, Blooming 
Grove, and Aurdale, to Elizabethtown. 
Y > } ’ > } 
‘rom Pomme de Terre to Rush Lake 
From Litehfield, vin 


> 


1) 
bipe 


Lake, to Preston 


:, via Minnesota Lake, Sherman, 
innebago Agency,and Tivoli,to Man 


Karth City. 
ket Mills, 


ia Red Jacl 
and M 


Good 
Innesota 
Wells 

vells. 
Q 


sauk Centre, vin east end of Grove 





: , ; ; B Lake, Westie and Gnuichrist, to Six-Mile 
I’rom Chetopah to Fort Gibson. Coack 
irom Chetopah to Parker and Carney. From Guilford to Moscow 


"rom Oswego, through Neola, Mount Valley, 
Timber Hill, Big Hill, Liberty, and Independ- 
ence. 

Irom Atchison, via Doniphan, ‘Troy, High- 
land, and Iowa Point, to White Cloud. 

From Doniphan, via Geary City and Paler- 
mo, to Wathena. I 

I'rom Atchison, via Syracuse, Normanville Brom 
and Claytonville, to Hiawatha. 

From Waterville to Washington. 

From Waterville, via Clifton, Clyde, and 
Lawrenceburg, to Lake Sibley. 

Krom Washington, via Haddon and Cuba, 
to the county seat of Republic county. 


From 


seep 
brom 
Irom 
‘rom 


’ 


From 


ios 
from 
From 


Irom 


MAINE. l’rom 


W 
Vilimar 


dieburg. 


Kedwood 


Washburn to Rocky C 
Pleasant Hill 


Maysvi le to 


ymtort. 
0 Peeuliar. 
Modena, 


lrenton, via ittsville and 


to Conneaut. 


Wintersonth, via Llalf Rock, to Mid 


» Cainesville. 


Bethany t 
Caineron, via Arica, Alta Vista, Santa 


Rosa, and Havana, to Gentryville. 


Forsyth to Little Rock, in Arkansas 


Neosha, via Seneea, Bryan’s Salt- 


From South Albion, via Albion, to East |} works, Iert Gibson, Perryville, and Fort 
Benton. Wachita, to Sherman, in Texas. 

From Burnham Village to Unity. rom Vera Cruz to West Plain. 

Irom Dexter, via Ripley, to Cambridge. Irom Jron Mountain to Salem. 

From Bath to Georgetown. Krom St. Louis to Fenton. 

From Kast Dixfield, via South Carthage, to From Memphis to Moulton, in Iowa. 
Dixfeld. From Gregory Landing to Winchester. 

From Mount Desert, via Seal Cove and Fre- Irom Houston, via Summerville, to Emi 
mont, to Southwest Harbor. nence. 

MARYLAND. Irom Houston, via Rush, to Montauk. 


. : a rom 
From Newburg to Harris’s Lot. 


Krom Offult’s Cross Roads to Rockville. 


MICHIGAN. ae 
‘rom 
From Fenn’s Mills, via Douglas, to Sauga- eo 
tuck. eal ini 7 Reon 
Krom Big Rapids, via Sherman City, to eam 
Mount Pleasant. 
From Brookside to Section Six, township ; 
eighteen north, range ten west. rom 
From Traverse City, via State Road, to Mid- Irom 
land City. rom 
From Hersey, via Le Roy and Muskrat Lake, bron 
to State Road, at west line of township twenty- Krom 
four north, range seven west. from 


Irom 
Krom 
‘rom 


‘rom Holland to Robinson. 

’rom Crapo to Section Three, township nine- 
teen no.th, range twelve west. 

Krom Manistee, via 
river, to Sheriman. 

From Sherman, via township twenty north, 
range eight west, to Hersey. 

Irom Grand Haven City to Harwood. 

From , via Maple Rapids, 
Alma. 

From Alma, via Forest Hill, Salt River, and 
Wiota, to Mount P 

From East Saginaw, via Watrousville, to 
Caro. 


From Pittsburg t 


north side Manistee 


‘rom 


Saint John’ to 


Irom 


rom 
Ir om 


seasant. 


» Perry. 


City, to Boise City 


Krom Hamilton, via Reveille, t 


Montauk to Licking. 
NEW YORK. 
K i ‘ vf 11. Gens! 
.HuOxbOroe’ to Munsville Station. 
Seriba, via South Scriba and North 
to Vern 


Oriskany, kalls to Knoxboro’. 


ilion. 


Smyrna, via Ostelic, to Pitcher, 
NEBRASKA. 


Seward, via Adel, to Thayer 


Ulvseses to Schnvler. 

Blair to West Point. 

Norfolk to Niobrarah. 

Beatrice to Jenkin’s Mills. 
Beatrice, it Meridian, to Hebron. 





West Point to Ponea, in Nebraska. 
Rose Creek to Dryden. 


Norfolk t 


northwest cor 


town| ship] twenty-four, range five west, of 
the sixth principal meridian in the 
Nebraska. 


State ot 


Blair, via Moro, Klder Grove, to West 


Point, Nebraska. 


NEVADA. 


Battle Mountain Station, via B 


Mountain, to Galena. 


Carlin to Mineral Hill. 


’ s a 
Kiko, via Mountain ‘ ity and iver 


» Callville. 














APPE) 


fist Cona....2p Ses 


Irom Carlin, via Mineral Hill and Eure 
to Hamilton. 
rom Hamilton to Mount Ophir, via Sher 
ea] 1 4 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
l‘rom Company Sbops to Lenox Cast 


from Elizabeth City to Roanoke. 

l’'rom Smithfield to Hinant’s Mills. 

lrom Leesburg, via Howe ond Smith’s Store 

id Gravel Lill Post Office, to Parker’s Store. 
OHIO, 

l’'rom Geneva, via Mechanicsville and East 

1, to Morgan 

om (re neva to Rock Cree k. 

a Mediua and Whittle- 


Ariitiwul 


: WwW \ 
from Weymouth, vi 


sey, to Chatham, 


hrom Jackson to California. 


rom Jamestown, via Grape Grove and 


uth Solon. to South Charleston, 


rom Xenia, via New Jasper, Paintersville, 
Lumberton, and Port William, to W ilmington. 

‘rom ‘Trenton, via Woodside and Flanner’s 
Corne lo Iexce lo. 


shocton. 
s Millis, to Tim- 


rom Nonpareil to Ci 


} 
i 
from Van Wert, via Gilbert’ 


Jacobs, via Macomb’s, Weber's, and 
‘alifornia. 

OREGON, 
a Marsh’s Store, to Sheridan. 
ty to Ocheco Valley. 
Alsea Valley. 


» Via Li 


rom Amity, v 
From Dalles C 
l'rom Cowallis to \ 
l'rom Salem neoln, Zena, and Bethel, 
to Sheridan, 

rom Dalles City to Crooked River. 

| m the Dalles, via Fifteen-Mile Creek, 
Tyeh Vailey, Oak Grove, Warm Spring Res- 
low Cres k, to U yper Oc} 

j rom Jack onville, Ore 
Lost ee ee Springs 


ty Las 


ervathion, Wi neco, 


via Link River, 


Lake Valley, 


FOU, 


(;008e 


‘ 


» City, in} surprise Valley, California. 
1 a ee laine atthe a" 
Mrom dre ownsville, via rawiordsvilie, Valb) 
& | » Kugene City. 
1" rom estee City, via Butte Disappoint- 
ment, Big Prairie, Pine Openings, Diamond 


Peak, Sprague 


Valley, G Ose 
N 


’s Valley, Round Grove, Drew’s 
Lake, Surprise Valley, to Win- 
nemucea, Nevada, 

via Link Riverand Goose 
amp Bidwell 

land to Netart’s Bay. 


l’rom Jacksonville, 
Lake Valley, to C 
From Port 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
»wn to Burton, in West Virginia. 
le, via Brushville, Stevens 
le, to Laceyville. 
‘rom Sugurtown to White Horse. 


i 
Ire th \ Pilihy 


ie un Jdollyt 
Kaysvi 
riugvi 
e Green, via Chelsea, to Booth’s 

| rom Bedford 

rom West Bingham, 
lurner Creek and Bi 


to Downingsville. 
Potter county, by 
ngham, to Spring Mills 


rom Bridgeport to Cumberland Valley. 

I - 4 ar . ” . , 

from Fremont, via Nottingham, to Elk 
ay 

rom Doylestown, via Dublin, to Bed- 
inster 

Irom Pottstown to Cedarville. 

rom Bickersville, via Bursonville, toSpring 


rom Oxford, via Mount Vernon, Colerain, 
Kirkwood, lorrestdale, and Bartville, to Chris- 
Liat, 

rom Bendersville, via Mountain Creek, to 
Dickinson. 

From 


br Lyre port, and Palo 


Buffalo Mi 
Kriebaum’s. 


° 1) 
Via iS 


Alto, to 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Mann's Choice, 


l’rom Conwayboro’ to Little River. 
TENNESSEE. 

From W 

to Hilton, 


Iron Works, via White 


Carolina. 


ira Ss 


T Ds 
North 
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Laws of the Unite ] Slate - 


From Money Creek to Mount Iloreb. 
rom Jonesboro’ to Mario ym. 
From Surgoinsville to Pattonsville. 


} 


l'rom Sneedsville to Pattonsville 


UTAH, 

rom Panaca, via Clover Valley, Long Val- 
ley, and West Point, to St. Joseph. 

l'rom Montpelier to Soda Springs, in Idaho. 

rom Fort Herman to Bingham Canon. 

Krom Kaysville, via Hooper and Alma, to 
Plain City. 

Irom St. Charles, via Fish Haven, Swan 
Creek, and Round Valley, to Ithica. : 

VERMONT. 

Irom West Concord to Granby. 

rom Albany to Eden Mills. 

rom Searsburg, via 
nington. 


Somerset, to Ben- 
WISCONSIN. 

I’rom Galesville, via Frenchvill 
to Black River l'alls. 

I rom Dye ksville, 
waupee. 

From Little Sturgeon Bay to Brussel. 

rom Ephraim to North ‘Bay. 

rom Ephraim to Washington Harbor. 

rom St. Cloud to C hilton. 

From Stillwater to Lincoln Centre. 

I’'rom Neilsville, via McPherson’s, She 
Forest, Long Meadow, and La Flesh’s, 
terville. 

From Osceola Mills, via Alden and Wagon 
Landing, to Black Brook. 

From St. Croix Falls, 
bama, to Donnersville. 

Irom Arcadia, via Home, to Winona, Min 
nesota. 

From Diamond Bluff to Trim Belle 

WYOMING TERRITORY. 

From Point of Rocks, via South Pa 
Atlantic City, end Miners’ Delight, to 
River Valley. 

Irom Percy, via 
Chance, in Colorado. 

From Cheyenne, via Fort Laramie and Fort 
etterman, to Helena, in Montana. 

From Evanston, via Yellow Creek, Bear 
Lake, and Soda Springs, in Utah, to Virginia 
City, in Montana. 

Krom Yellow Creek to Wasatch, in Utah. 

From Laramie City, via Last Chance, to 
North Park, in Colorado. 

rom Rawlings to White River Agency, in 
Colorado. 

APPROVED, 


»and Ettick, 


via Brussels and Nase- 


rwood 
to Dex- 





Luck and 


ss City, 


Wind 


Fort Halleck, to Last 


Mareh 5, 


170. 


Cuar. XXIII.—An Act to authorize Officers 
of the Executive Departments to administer 
Oaths in certain cases. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand TTouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stales of America in 
Congress assembled, That any officer or clerk 
of any of the Executive Departments of the 
Government, who shall be lawfully detailed to 
investigate frauds or attempts to defraud on 
the Government, or any irregularity or mis- 
conduct of any officer or agent of the United 
States, shall have power toadminister oaths to 
aflidavits taken in the course of any such invest- 
igation. 


Approvep, March 7, 1870. 


Cuarp. XX V.—An Act toamend an Actentitled 
‘“An Act to extend the Time for the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad Company to 
complete the first section of twenty miles of 
said road,’’ approved April ten, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proviso of an 
actentitled ‘* An act to extend the time forthe 


GLOBE 


Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad Com 
pany to complete the first section of twenty 
miles of said road,’’ approved April ten 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, be, and th, 
same hereby is, repealed. 

ArprRovep, March 8, 1870. 


Cnarp. XX VI.—An Act to authorize the § 
retary of War to place at the di Sposal 
the Soldiers’ Monument Committee of hoc 
Island county, [llinois, certain condemney 
Ordnance. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of R, 
resentatives of the United States of Americais 

Congress assembled, That 


the Secretary 0 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized a, 


|| directed to place’at the disposal of the soldier, 


monument committee at Kock Island, Illinois 
twelve — of condemned ordnance fr 
the arsenal of Rock Island, for the purpose 
of Sema the soldiers’ monument and 
appurtenances at said city of Rock Island, 


Arprovep, March 9, 1870. 


Cuap. aco —An Act to amend an A 

entitled An Act providing for the Sale o} 

a portion of the Fort Gratiot Military Res 

ervation, in St. Clair county, in the Stat 

of Michigan,’’ approved July twentie 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

Be ii enacted by the Senate and House of 2.) 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhatanact entitled ** A 
act providing for the sale of a portion of th 
ort Gratiot military reservation in St. Clai: 
county, in the State of Michigan,’’ approved 
July twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixis 
eight, be, and the same is hereby, amended | 
adding totheendof the second section there 
the fol llowing, to wit: ** Provided, That 1 the 
shall be, and is hereby, granted to the c 
Port Huron, in perpetuity, for public groun 
to be designated and known as ‘Pine Gro 
Park,’ all that portion of said military res 
known and described as follows, to wit: « 
mencing at a point on the St. Clair river ban 
being north sixty degrees and fifty five minut: 
east, one chain and seventy-five links from th 
southeast corner of Fort Gratiot military ce 
etery; thence south sixty degrees and fifi 
five minutes west, eleven chains and fifte 
links, at right angles with and to intersect t 
east line of Harrington avenue, so called 
thence south twenty nine degrees and fi 
minutes east, along the east line of said av 
nue, twenty chains; thence north sixty degr 
and fifty-five minutes east, at right angles wi 
said avenue, to the United Siates boundar 
line in the St. Cleir river; thence norther 
along said boundary line to a point at which 
the northerly line of the above-described * Pi: 
Grove Park’ extended in a right line easter) 


would intersect the same; thence wester: 
along said extended northerly line to the pla 


Containing twenty and ninety 
acres of land, together with the 
djoining therets o.”? 

March 18, 1870. 


of beginning. 
hundredth 
river front a 

APPROVED, 


Cnar. XXIX.—An Act to confirm the Appor: 
tionment and amend certain Laws of th 
Territory of Arizona. 

seit enacted by the Senate and House of 
resentatives of the United States of America | 

Congress assembled, That the apportionme 

of members of the Legislative Assemblies o! | 

Territory of Arizona, elected and convened 

the years eighteen hundred and sixty s 


eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and eig! 

een hundred and sixty-eight, made by the (ro 

ernor in accordance with the laws of said |\ 

ritory, be, and is hereby, declared legal anu 
| valid under the organic act. 











d Com 








. tnd bet t further enact t, That an 
T twen: ; } oy ys 
sof ee for members of the next Legislative 
oe ee and for all township, count and 
ind t| officers, and for Delegate to the F 
1 Congress of the United States, shall 
1upon the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
Nove - er, inthe year eighteen hundred 
the Se, centy, d the Governors! all order such 
Osal | tion by p roclamation to be issued not less 
of Ko two months previous to said day. Insaid 
demned lomation he shall declare the number of 
rs of each branch of the Legislature to 
of R each county or district of said Territory 
eriva in | be entitled, and such apportionment shail 
tary « pased upon the population as shown by the 
red ani sus to be taken in the year eighteen hun- 
soldiers red and seventy, under the law of the United 
Illinois C and if such ce nsus is not completed in 
ce from e, then the apportionment shall be made 
purpose rding to the population : as shown by the 
ent ‘at tinformation to be obtained. Saidelection 
land. | be conducted in conformity to the laws 


e Territory ar id of Congress; and the term 
oflice of all to onal , county, and district 
ers shall expire upon the th irty-first day 
Dex mber, eigh teen hundred ar nd seventy, 


‘had of all officers elected as herein pro- 








ry he | shall begin upon the first day of January, 
le Stat eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 
enti Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
rsons thus elected to the next Legislative 
2 Of Rep issembly shall meet at the capitol- on the 
lePiCA ii second Wednesday in January, eighteen hun- 
ed ‘* A red and seventy-one. 
1 of | Sec. 4. And be it further enacied, That the | 
st. Cla Governor shall fill by appointment all vacancies 
pproved | township, county, or district offices in said 
d sixty f ‘Territory, until the thirty-first day of Decem- 
onded hi her, eighteen hundred and seventy; and until 
there the same time he may remove township, county, 
at the ind district officers, and fill their place s when- 
» city rin his judgment the public interest will be 
rrou moted thereby. 
» Gro “Ec. 5. And be it further enacted, That jus- 
reset s of the peace in said Territory of Arizona 
it: co li not have jurisdiction of any matter in 
er ban roversy where the title or boundaries of 


minu nd may be in dispute, or where the debt 


from th r sum claimed shall exceed three hundred 
ry ce lollars. 

nd fil Arrprovep, March 23, 1870. 

d fifte 

sect t 


called Cuar. XXX.—An Act prescribing the Duty 


nd f of the Seeretary of the Treas ury in certain 


aid av cases therein named. 
‘deg Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
rles witli ntatives of the United States of America in 
oundary Congress assembled, That whenever any State 
ortherly hailhave been, or may be, in default in the 
at which ivment of interest or prine ipal oninvestments 
od * Pir i stocks or bonds issued or guarantied by 
easter ch State and held by the United States in 
westel trust, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
he pla the Treasury to retain the whole, or so much 
| ninety thereof as may be necessary, of any moneys 
vith the due on any account from the Unite 1d States to 
such State, and to apply the same to the pay- 


? t 


nent of such principal and interest, or either, 

or to the reimbursement, with interest thereon, 

ii aes { moneys advanced by the United States 3 on 
t account of interest due on such stocks or 


— Approvepv, March 25, 1870. 
oO; I 


eric 1 





ionme Cuar, XNXI.—An Act relating to Acknowl- 
ies of | edgments of Deeds or other Instruments of 
yened Writing in the District of Columbia. 

Ixty s Be it enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep 
d ° E esentatives of the tg ed N/ ttes of f America in 
the Go Congress as er mole That { from and after the 
aid 1s sage of this act the acknowledgment of any 


; 
cal and ; 
= = deed, contract, bond, or power of attorney, 
concerning lands in the District of Columbia, 


Hereafter made before one justice of the peace 
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only, either in said District or any State o1 


Territory of the United States, shall be held 
and deemed as valid and effectual for all pur- 
poses, as though such acknowledgment had 
been made before two or more justices of the 


’ 


the time 


spranca oi 


Cuar. XXXIL.—An Act to exten 
for the completion of the Lateral 


le 1 1 ] 
the Baltimore and Potomac railroad, au- 


l 
B 
thorized by the Act approved lebruary filth, 
eighteen hun lred and sixty-seven, and to 
change the location in the City of Washing: 
4 . a - . 41 ‘ - ) 

ton along the bank of the Canal. 


Whereas a charter was granted by an act of 
Congress, approved lebruary fifth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, giving to the Balti- 
more and Potomac Railroad Company the 
privilege of constructing a lateral inch of 
their railroad into the District of Columbia and 
the city of Washington; and whereas undet 
the said act the time for the completion of said 
lateral branch was within four years from the 
passage of the act, and as the worl on the 
line of the road within the city of Washington 
is very heavy and will consume a long time in 
its construction; and whereas the york has 
already been delayed in submitting the plans 
and location to Congress for thei 
Therefore, 

Be it enact d by the Se nate and ao of —— 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sited section 
of the act to authorize the exte nsion, construe- 
tion, and use of a lateral branch of the Balti- 
more and Potomac railroad into and within 
the District of Columbia be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed; and the time for the com- 
pletion of the said lateral branch of the Balti- 
more and Potomac railroad be, and the same 
is hereby, extended to the first day of L’ebru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and seventy-five 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Vhat the 
said company, if it sball so elect, is hereby 
authorized to adopt a line in the city of Wash 
ington from some point west of east Fourth 
street, in the line designated in the act of Con- 
gress approved March eighteen, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, as passing along south Kx 
street, thence crossing to and passing along 


the south bank of the canal, to south Capitol 


1 
lelr approval: 


| street, and thence northwestwardly to Virginia 


g 
the line described in said act approved March 
eighteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, as 
assing along Virginia avenue northwest 
wardly. to the intersection of south C and west 

Ninth street 
APPROVED, March 25, 1870. 


avenue, there intersecting and passing along 


‘uar, XXXIIT.—An Act to Incorporate the 
Was hington Mail Steamboat Company. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the U nit ed States if 2 fimerica in 
Congress assembled, Phi: it Charles spear Paul 
Stevens, W. H. ent ey, William I. Wall, Wil- 
liam H Philp, Ge » H. Plant, J. L. Savage, 
E..-G Morney, M. Kilbourn » §S. P. Brown, 
Alexander Ray, A. H. Herr, John Pearson, 
and their associates and successors, or a ma- 
jority of them, are hereby created and consti 


tuted a body politic he name 


and corporate, byt 


1 


i . . } re ' 
and style of the Washington Mail Steamboat 


’ 

Company. 
: . . . ? 7 rms ) 
Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, inhat the 


capital stock of said ¢ ympany shall not be less 
than two hundred and fifty thousand dollar 


nor more then five hundred thousand dollars, 
to be divided into shares of one hundred do] 
lars each. And each corporator shall be indi- 
vidually liable, during tiie time he is a stock- 
holder, for all debts of the —- iny, to the 
amount of his stock ther id tor > year 


| after any transter of the same. 


Tl hat sal | 
company is authorized and empowered to 
| run a line ( ‘lines of steamers 
between the cities of Washington and Norfolk 
and other a; 
Sec, 4. ud beit further ¢ ed, That said 
:d to buy, build, char- 
1 run steamers, ae to purchase, hol l, 
and grant such real, personal, or mixed estate 


estabviish A i 


' 


iny isalso au thoriz 





ly be necessary to carry into eff 
purposes ot thisact, and to build all necessary 
docks, wharves 


,Wharves,and buildings thereon for their 
own use ; may transport passengers and freight 
of every descripti On, sub ject t o the rules and 
regulat — i laws of the United States; may 
sue and be 5 aaa may have a common seal ; 
and § rent aie may have and possess the rights 

ind privileges usually possessed by similar 
corp rations, or granted under this act, and 
may issne bo: a of the denomination of not 
less than one undred dollars, in an amount 
not exceedin rone half of the e: ipl ital stock of 
said company. 


sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That the 


affairs of said company shall be managed by 
such oflicers as the stockholders in general 
meeting shall elect, and such agents as may 
be appointed by the board of directors. The 
persons named in the first section of this act, 
or a majority of them, may call a me eting ot 
for the 


1) 
jer 
o1daders 


th tocol: 
the stockh 


> purpose of org: nizing 
said company at such time and place e in the 
city of Washi ngton as they may dete rmine 
upon, after adve rlising the time and place of 


such meeting for ten daysin one or more news- 


yg * bi 

papers _publishe d in the city of Washington. 
The officers of said comy a once elected, 
shall hold their offices for one year, or until 
their successors are chosen. 

SE +e An l be it further ena be i, That Lhe 
board of directors may make all necessary 


rules and by-laws for the issuing and transfe 


] ‘ l- ] ‘ ] ‘ 
f the stock and general management of the 
VUSINE of said @ Mm pany 
aa Pong ere: +, ae Par a 
SEC. §. ARG Oe i further enacted, That Luis 


act shall be enforced trom the passage thereof, 


S1 3. And be it fr rlher enacied, That Con- 
! may at any time hereafter alter, amend, 
or repeal tl ‘ 

\prroveD, March 1870 


Coar. XXANLV.—An Act to Incorporate the 
f gton General Hospital and Asylum 
of the District of Columbia. 
Bi if en wched by the Senate and Ho iM ) {ha !)- 
resentatives of tlie United States of he nerica t 
| Loomi 
Robert Reyburn,. Harvey L, ndsly, Byron Suan 
de rland. co: oe tloward, Savles J' bowen, 1), 


1 10.7 ' 
Congress assembied, Lhat Silas 


loch, Lafavette C. Loomis, Joseph T. John 


son. S. P. Brown, and Charles S. English, 
their associat and sueceessors, are hereby 

} nal > nil st : 
made, Gecia i, ANU Consti uted aw Corporation 
nd body-nolitie, in law and in fact, under the 


ame an if style of the Washington General 
H osp and Asyl 


lumbia; and by that name the y shall be, an ] 


um of the Distriet of Co- 


are hereby, made capabie in law to prose- 


cute and defend suits before all proper courts 


and tribunals; to have a common seal, the 
ame to break, alter, and renew at pleasure 

to purchase, lease, receive, hold, improve, 
possess, and enjoy, and the same to sell, yrant, 
demise, and dispose of, personal and real 
property, as the y may deem tor the best inter 


est and welfare of the hospital; to bave ful 


power and right to make and ordain all by- 

he rovernument ot said corporation 
and h Sp tal not inconsistent with the laws ol 
the United States: and to have and enjoy full 
ower and all the right of opening and keep- 


iv a Hospital and asylum in the District of 
Columbia for the eare of sick, wounded, and 


invalid persons and children: Provided, Vhat 


i 











640 
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the annual income of said corporation shall 
not exceed thirty thousand dollars, and that 
all the real and personal property of said hos- 
pital and asylum shall be held, used, and 
devoted exclusively to the purposes before 
uamed: And provided further, That this act 
may be altered, amended, or repealed at the 
pleasure of Congress. 

Approved, March 25, 1870. 

Cuar. XXXV.—An Act amendatory of the 
Charter of the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statcs of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the act to ineorpor- 
ate the Mutual lire Insurance Company of the 
District of Columbia, approved January ten, 
eighteen hundred and filly-five, be so amended 
as to authorize the interest on the premium 
notes held by said company to accumulate to 
the extent of one hundred thousand dollars; 
and also to authorize said company to acquire 
and hold real estate, notexceeding fifty thou- 
sand dollars, cash value, at any one time. 

APPROVED, March 25, 1870. 

Cuar. XXXVI.—A 
tinue in the Charter of the Potomac 
Insurance Company, of Georgetown, District 
of Columbia. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled **An 
wet to incorporate a fire insurance company, 
in Georgetown, in the District of Columbia,’’ 
approved the second March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one; and the act entitled ‘*An act 


force 


|| administered by competent 


to amend the charter of the Potomac Insurance | 


Company, of Georgetown,’’ approved the third 
of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven ; 
and the act entitled ‘*An act to renew and con- 
tinue in force the charter of the Potomac In- 
surance Company, of Georgetown,’’ approved 
the twenty-seventh of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty one, be, and the same are here- 
by, reénucted and extended from the date of 
the expiration of the last-mentioned act, until 
the repeal of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so 


much of section eight of the original charter | 


as restricts the company to having its office in 

Georgetown, District of Columbia, is hereby 

amended so as to permit the company to remove 

its place of business to Washington, District 
of Columbia, if it so elects. 

Approvep, March 25, 1870. 

Cuar. XXXIX.—An Act to Admit the State 
of Texas to Representation in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Whereas the people of Texas have framed 
and adopted a constitution of State govern- 
ment which is republican; and whereas the 
Legislature of Texas elected under said consti- 
tution has ratified the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States ; and whereas the performance of these 
several acts in good faith is a condition-prece- 
dent to the representation of the State in Con 
gress: Lheretore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the State of Texas 
is entitled to representation in the Congress of 
the United States: Provided, That before any 
member of the Legislature of said State shail 
take or resume his seat, or any oflicer of said 
State shall enter upon the duties of his office 
he shall take and subscribe and file in the oflice 
of the secretary of State of Texas, for perma- 
nent preservation, an Oath or aflirmation in the 
form tollowing: ** 1,———— ———-, do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that | have never taken an 
oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
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of the United States, or as a member of any 


State Legislature, oras an executive or judicial || 


officer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, andafterward engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof, so 
| help me God;’’ or underthe painsand penalties 
of perjury (as the case may be;) or such person 
shall. in like manner, take, subscribe, and file 
the following oath or affirmation: ‘' J], — 
—, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have, by act of Congress of the United States, 
been relieved from the disabilities imposed 
upon me by the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, so help me 
God;"’ or under the pains and penalties of 
perjury (as the case may be;) which oaths or 
affirmations shall be taken before, and certified 








by, any officer lawfully authorized toadminister | 


oaths. And any person who shall knowingly 
swear or aflirm falsely in taking either of such 
oaths or aflirmations, shall be deemed guilty 
| of perjury, and shall be punished therefor by 


imprisonment not less than one year, and not | 


more than ten years, and shall be fined not less 
than one thousand dollars, and not more than 
ten thousand dollars. And in alltrials for any 
violation of thisact, the certificate of the taking 
| of either ofsaid oaths oraftirmations, with proot 
of the signature of the party accused shall be 


oath or affirmation was regularly and lawfully 
authority: And 

provided further, That every such person who 

shall neglect for the period of thirty days next 
| after the passage of this act to take, subscribe, 
| and file such oath or affirmation as aforesaid 
shall be deemed and taken to all intents and 
purposes to have vacated his office: And pro- 
vided further, That the State of Texas is admit- 
ted to representation in Congress as one of the 
States of the Union, upon the following funda- 
| mentalconditions: Tirst, that the constitution 
| of Texas shall never be so amended or-changed 


the United States of the right to vote who are 
entitled to vote by the constitution herein rec- 
ognized, except as a punishment for such 
crimes as are now felonies at common law, 
whereof they shall have been duly convicted 
| under laws equally applicable to all the inhab- 
itants of said State: Provided, ‘That any alter- 
ation of said constitution, prospective in its 
effects, may be made in regard to the time and 
| place of residence of voters. Second, that it 
shall never be lawful for the said State to de- 
priveany citizen of the United States on account 
| of his race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
| vitude, of the right to hold office under the 

constitution and laws of said State, or upon any 
| such ground to require of him any other quali- 
fications for office than such asare required of 
all other citizens. ‘Third, that the constitu- 
tion of Texas shall never be so amended or 
changed as to deprive any citizen or class of 
citizens of the United States of the school rights 
| and privileges secured by the constitution of 
said State. 

Aprrovep, March 30, 1870. 


Cuar. XLIV.—An Actto facilitate the Admin- 
istration of Justice in the State of Texas. 
Whereas the present incumbent of the office 

of district judge for the eastern district of the 

State of Texas isincapacitated by sickness and 

paralysis from performing the duties of his office, 

and has remained so incapacitated for a long 
| period, which incapacity is believed to be per- 
| manent, by reason of which the Government 
aud citizens of the United States have been 
unable to have their business transacted in that 


court, and have suffered great loss and incon- | 


venience therefrom: Therefore, 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
' Congress assembled, That the resignation of the 


= aero sonceet ba) 


as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of 
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taken and held as conelusive evidence that such || 











district judge for the eastern district of | 
State of Texas, being tendered and accey; 
by the President of the United States, ; 
salary now received by said judge shall be oe», 
tinued to him during his natural life, paygh), 
in the same manner and form as if he acty lly 


| performed the duties of his office. 


Approve, April 5, 1870. 


| Cuar. XLVI.—An Act giving the Consen; 


the United States to the erection of a Brido 
across the Delaware river, between Phila, 
phia and Camden. . 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Be», 
resentatives of the United States of America ii 
Congress assembled, ‘That the consent of th 
United States is hereby given to James P) 
lock, Morton McMichael, Thomas 8. Spe, 
man, Alexander G. Cattell, Presby B. O’ Ne 
William Moore, Edward Bettle, Henry L. Boy. 
sall, Geo. S. Woodhull, Simon Cameron, Pp 
C. Brink, James Page, H. M. Phillips, Jojy 
C. Tatum, Hector Orr, Charles Cox, Thoma: 
Shaw, William Nicholson, Reynell Coas 
James H. Orne, Edwin H. Fetter, William § 
Kern, Nathan Hilles, Robert E. Randall, My 
maduk B. Taylor, Sinniekson Chew, and the: 
associates, first having obtained an act of 


| corporation by either the State of Penns 





vania or the State of New Jersey, to erec 

bridge with diverging roadways and doub) 
draws, over and across the Delaware rive; 
between the city of Philadelphia, in the Sta 


| of Pennsylvania, and the city of Camden, 
| the State of New Jersey, at any time wit) 


six years after the passage of this act: P; 
vided, That the said bridge shall be so co 
structed and built as not to obstruct, imp 
or injuriously modify the navigation of || 
river; and in order to secure a complia) 


; . . 
with these conditions, the company, previ 


to commencing the construction of the bh 
shall submit to the Secretary of War a plu: 
the bridge, with a detailed map of the riv: 
ithe proposed site of the bridge, together « 
all other information touching said brid 
and river as may be deemed requisite by | 
Secretary of War to determine whether | 
said bridge, when built, will conform to | 
prescribed conditions of the act, not to ¢ 
struct, impair, or injuriously modify the nay 
gation of the river: And provided also, That 
the consent of the said States of Pennsylvani: 
and New Jersey shall be first had and obtained 
by act of incorporation or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized ani 
directed, upon receiving said plan and ma: 
and other information, and upon being satislied 
that a bridge built on such p'an and at svil 
locality will conform to the prescribed cou 
ditions of this act, not to obstruct, impair, or 
injuriously modify the navigation of said river, 
to notify the said company that he approves 
the same; and upon receiving such notifica: 
tion, the said company may proceed to the 
erection of said bridge, conforming strictly to 
the approved plan and location. But until the 
Secretary of War approve the plan and loca 
tion of said bridge, and notify said company 
of the same, the bridge shall not be built. 

Approvep, April 6, 1870. 


Cuar. XLVII.—An Act authorizing the Co: 
poration of the City of Washington to set 
apart portions of Streets and Avenues ' 
Parks for Trees and Walks. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Lt, 
resentatives of the United States of America \ 
Congress assembled, That the corporation 0! 
the city of Washington be, and hereby ': 
authorized to set apart from time to time, 45 
parks, to be adorned with shade-trees, walks, 
and inclosed with curbstones, not exceeding 
one half the width of any and all avenues aud 








els 


pa 
di 


ni 








¢ 


trict of ts in the said city of Washington, leaving 

id ace, dway of not less than thirty five feet in 

States b , in the center of said avenues and streets, 

hall bee», 50 such roadways on each side of the park 

fe, pay} ©. .:e center of the same; and said corpora- 

he acty is ke reby authorized and empowered to 

© yand collect special taxes in such equal and 

+ manner as said corporation may determ: 

Bo, in particular wards, parts, or sections of 

Consen: .e city, or upon all property bordering upon 
of a Br - nues, streets, and alleys, which shall have || 


. so improved, sufficient in amount to pay 

» i. eetual cost thereof: Provided, That noth- 
use of I. . hs rein contained shall be held to apply to 
Asnerica | 7 pennsylvania, Louisiana, and Indiana avenues, 
a | to Four-and-a-half street between the City 


n Philag 


set Of th Hull and Pennsylvania avenue: And pro- 
ah. 1 further, That nothing in this act shall 
B O'N, wthorize the occupancy of any portion of the 
geile rng S public streets or avenues for private purposes. 
iry L. Boy. ie! 


\pprovep, April 6, 1870. 
LnerOon, 


~~ d 
X, Thomas vw. LLV.—An Act declaring the Consent of 
lL Coan Congress to the erection of a Crib in Lake 


Villiam 


idall, My 


rie by the City of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
rotection of an Inlet for a Water-Works 
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hundred and twenty dollars each, for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty: “Prov ided, That the pay shall not exceed 
seven hundred and twenty dollars each for 
said year, three thousand six hundred dollars. 

To one of the watchmen acting as lieutenant 
of the watch, the sum of two hundred and 
eighty dollars, in addition to his pay as watch- 
man. 

For additional pay of three watchmen and 
two laborers in the Navy Department, eight 


hundred and thirty dollars. 


For additional pay of forty laborers em- 
ployed in the Patent Otlice, at one hundred 


| and twenty dollars each, four thousand eight 


| hundred dollar 
not exceed seven hundred and twenty dollars | 


s: Provided, That their pay shall 


| each per annum. 


lor cartage for the House of Represet ita- 
tives, three thousand dollars. 

For salaries of officers, clerks, and other 
employés in the office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, thirty thousand dollars. 

For pay of assistant engineer from January 
first to June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, five hundred dollars. 

lor additional pay of fifteen laborers em- 
ployed in the Post Office Department, at one 
hundred and twenty dollars each, one thousand 


| eight hundred dollars. 


, and th: funnel about to be constructed by said city. 
act of it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
Penns, nial — ‘the United States of Americain 
to erec :sembled, That the consent of Con- || 
nd doub), ss is hereby given to the city of Cleve- || 
yare river |, in the county of Cuyzhoga and State of 
) the Stata © Ohio, to erect and maintain in Lake Erie, at 
famden, h distance from the shore thereof as may 
me wi necessary, a crib for the protection of an 
act: P, nlet shaft for an underlake water-works tun- 
1 80 ¢ ; about to be consteucted for the purpose of 
t, imp pplying said eity with pure water: Provided, 
on of 1 ut 1 crib shall be furnished with a beacon- 
ompliay zit, which beacon-light shall be kept lighted 
» prey ich seasons and hours as oc light on | 
he bi pier at the entrance of Cuyahoga river. 
a p! Aprro , April 15, 1870. 
le rivi a 
ther Cuar. LV.—An Act to supply Deficiencies in 
id br the Appropriations for Salaries of United 
ite by States Ministers for the fiscal year ending | 
ether t June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
‘m tot Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
Ot to « entatives of the United States of America in || 
the na e Congress assembled, That the sum of one hun- 
lso, A hat “— d land six thousand three hundred and sev- 
nsyivanis ‘live dollars be, and hereby is, appropri- | 
Obtained 


ted to supply a deficiency in the appropriations 
] 


r salaries of United States ministers, for the 
That t 
‘ized and 
and ma; 
r Satistied 


dred and seventy. 
proved, April 13, 1870. 


1 at svil Ciar, LVI.—An Act making Appropriations 
bed con to supply Deficiencies in the Appropriations 
npair, fur the service of the Goveriment for the 
uid river, fiscal year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
approves dred and seventy, and for other purposes. 

oe Beit ene icted by the Senateand House of Lep- 


ntatives of the United States of Americain 
mgress assembled, That the following sums, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 


trictly to 


° ’ ( 
until the 


scal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 


‘For additional pay of eleven laborers in the 
oflice of the Auditor of the Treasury forthe Post 
Office Department, at one hundred and twenty 
dollars each, one thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

lor additional compensation of nine watch- 
men in the Post Office Department, at one 
hundred and twenty dollars each, one thou- 
sand and eighty dollars. 

For contingent expenses, copying, binding, 
sealing ships’ 
guages, 


registers, translating foreign lan- 
advertising, and miscellaneous items 
tor the Treasury Department and its several 
bureaus, twelve thousand dollars. 

‘To supply deficiency in the fund for the relief 
of sick and disabled seamen, one 
thousand dollars. 


8 


Comptroller of the Currency. 

For pay of one clerk of class two, one clerk 
of class one, and three female clerks, at nine 
hundred dollars each, in his oflice, seventeen 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents. 

Internal Revenue Bureau. 

For rent, dies, paper; for stamps and inci- 
dental expenses, including the costof subserip- 
tions for such number of copies of the ‘‘ Inter- 


nal Revenue Record and CustomsJournal’’ as 


| the Secretary of the Treasury may deem neces- 


nd loca od . > || 
ee a . and the same are hereby, appropriated out of || 
t any J . ry , : 

a : any money in the Treasury uot otherwise ap- 


ropriated, to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
iv —- for the service of the Government for 
scal year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
ied and seventy, for the objects “hereinafter 


} 
eo 
! 
th 


the Cor 


BRO Oe expressed, viz: 

ide TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

sof R Nor additional pay of twelve watchmen, at 

erica ii two hundred and twenty dollars each, and 

alae 4 eleven laborers employed in the Treasury De- 

reby is, artment buildings, at one hundred and twenty 

= dol ars each, for the year ending June thirty, 
a eighteen hundred and seventy, three thousand 

2 Be nine hundred and sixty dollars. 

‘ceeding 


For additional pay of thirty laborers, at one 
41st Cona. 21 41. 


ues and 


» Sess.—No. 





‘ 


| suits il 


sary to supply to reverue ofticers, 
dred thousand dollars. 
Abandoned a 


I< r 


three hun- 


ad Captured Property. 

the necessary expenses of defending 
1 the Court of Claims against the United 
States, for the proceeds of abandoned and cap- 
tured property under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, pursuant to the joint 
resolution of March thirty, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, twenty thousand dollars; and 


| for the necessary expenses incurred in defend- 


ing suits against the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his subordinates and agents, in respect to 
or growing out of the se izure of such prope rty, 
and in prosecuting suits for the recovery of 
property claimed to have accrued or belonged 
to the United States, growing outof the rebel- 
lion or the suppression thereof, and for settling 
the accounts of agents employed in recovering 
such property, twenty thousand dollars. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

For roofing and continuing the work on the 
custom-house at Cairo, Illinois, ten thousand 
dollars. 


lor roofing and continuing the work on the 


GLOBE. 
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custom-house at Detroit, Michigan, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

lor general repairs of custom-house at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For general repairs of custom-house 
Mobile, Alabama, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor plastering, iron work, and carpentry on 
the custom-house at Portland, Maine, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

lor repairing the custom-house at Richmond, 
Virginia, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor paving, grading, and fencing about cus- 
tom-house at Ogdensburg, New York, five 
thousand dollars. 

lor paving, curbing, grading, sewerage, and 
other work about the court- house and post otlice 
at Springfield, Illinois, the sum of twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the purchase of additional land for the 
custom-house at Castine, Maine, six hundred 
dollars 

For continuing construction, granite and 
limestone work, for custom-house, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, twenty-five thousand dollars: J’ro- 
vided, That no part of the money shall be ex- 
pended until a contract or contracts shall be 
entered into by the proper authorities with the 
lowest responsible bidder or bidders for the 
completion of the entire building at a sum, 
ine luding all moneys already expended in its 
construction, not exceeding three hundred 
thousand dollars ; and the expenditure of any 


at 


| sum of money in violation of this proviso shall 


be deemed unlawful. 

For completing the work on the court-house 
and post office at Des Moines, lowa, twenty- 
four thousand five hundred and seventy-three 


| dollars. 


hundred 


lor roofing, interior brick work, and plas- 
tering of the court-house at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, thirty thousand dollars. 

l’or plastering, iron work, and carpentry for 
the court-house at Portland, Maine, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

lor continuing the construction of the build- 
ing for court-house and post oflice in New 
York city, one million dollars: Provided, That 


| no part of thissum beyond the sum of five hun- 


dred thousand dollars, or any other sum appro- 
priated for this purpose, shall be expended 
until a contract or contracts for the completion 
of the entire building in conformity with plans 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Postmaster General, and at all times 
under their direction, shal! be entered into 
with the lowest responsible bidder or bidders, 
and for a sum not exceeding three million dol- 
lars, including all sums already expended for 
that purpose, except that for the site; and the 
expenditure of any sum of money in violation 
of this proviso shall be deemed unlawful. 

For continuing the work on the building for 
post office and sub-Treasury in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, five hundred thousand dollars: Jro- 
vided, That no part of this sum, beyond the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
or any other sum appropriated for this purpose, 
shall be expended until a contract or contracts 
for the completion of the entire building, in 
conformity with plans to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Postmaster 
General, and at all times under their direction, 
shall be entered into with the lowest responsible 
bidder or bidders, and for a sum not exceed- 
ing one million five hundred thousand dollars, 
including all sums already expended for that 
purpose, except that for the site; and the 
expenditure of any sum of money in violation 
of this proviso shall be deemed unlawful. 

For continuing the work, and for granite and 
freestone work on the building for branch mint 
at San Francisco, California, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

lor construction and repairs of custom-house 
at Charleston, South Carolina, and of the 

| wharves adjacent thereto, and for employment 
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1 labor as may be necessary to protect 
sand deterioration the marble and 

building materials of said custom-house, 
y-tfive thousand dollars. 
jor repairing damage done by storm inSep- 
thteen hundred and sixty-nine, to 
ine hospital at Portland, Maine, ten 

anand dollars. 

lor continuing the work on the marine hos- 
pital building at Chicago, Illinois, one hundred 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of 
the money shall be expended until a contract 
or contracts shall be entered into by the proper 
authorities with the responsible hid. ler 
or bidders for the completion of the entire 
building at a sum, ineluding all moneys already 
at vets in its construction, not exceeding 
three hundred thousand dollars; and the ex- 
penditure of any suin of money in violation of 
this proviso shall be deemed unlawful. 


oer, ey 


le ywest 


l’or continuing the construction of the ap- | 


praisers’ storesat Philadelphia, forty thousand 
dollars 

Jor stone work of the west center stairs of 
the T'reasury building, Washington, District of 
Columbia, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor putting files rooms under the porticos in 
the ‘Treasury building, nine thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

l’or balconies to widen the passages 
the custom-house building in Bangor, Maine, 
five thousand dollars. 

lor furniture for the ecustom-house and the 
offices therein, at Bangor, Maine, twelve thou- 
sind dollars 

For furniture for the custom-house and the 
offices therein, at Ogdensburg, New York, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 


‘or furniture for the court-house and the 
offices therein, at Des Moines, lowa, twelve 
thousand dollars. 


For furniture for the court-house and the 
offices therein, at Springfield, Hlinois, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

‘or furniture for the custom-house at Wis- 
cassett, Maine, 
dollars. 

lor casual and necessary repairs of the vari- 
ous public buildings in the United States, under 
the control of the Treasury Department, forty 
thousand dollars. 

lor futl and lights and miscellaneous items 

yr the various public buildings, under the con- 
irol of the Treasury Department, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 


‘or repairs of the custom-house at New 
Orleans, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
lor continuing the work on the Capitol 


grounds, and repairing the 
twenty thousand dollars. 


Capitol building, 


1OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

‘Yo pay for copies of the Congressional Globe 
and Appendix furnished to Members and Del- 
egates of the third session of the Fortieth Con- 
gress, four thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
live dollars and eighty-one cents. 

‘l'o pay for reporting and printing in the Daily 
Globe debates of the House of Representatives 
of the same session, three thousand and seven- 
teen dollars and five cents. 

l’or the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the Senate for the Congressional 
Globe for reporting the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate for the second session of the Forty-Virst 
Congress, eight hundred dollars each, four 
thousand dollars. 

ior the usual additional compensation to the 
reporters 
Globe for reporting the proceedings of the 
Liouse for the second session of the Forty- First 
Congress, eight hundred dollars each, four 
thousand dollars. 

‘To defray the expenses of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, incurred in 
their recent investigations in New York and | 


about | 


three thousand five hundred | 


of the House for the Congressional | 


| geant-at-Arms of the House, 


dol! 


| session begun and held on the first Monday in | 


| dental expenses of the o 


IX TO THE CONGRESSION 


Laws of the United States. 


| 
Boston on the order of the House of Represent- 
atives, two thousand dollars, to be paid into | 
the contingent fund of the House. | 

To defray the expenses of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, incurred in the recent investi- 
gations on the order of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, to be paid into the contingent fund 
of the House, such sum as may be necessary, 
not exceeding four thousand dollars. 

Vor contingent and miscellaneous expenses 
of the House of Representatives, to defray out- 
standing ieieinlicnen incurred by investigat- 
ing committees, and in the oflice of the Ser- 

three thousand | 
eight hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


\ 
| 
| 


PUBLIC 
Wor the public printing, ninety-five thousand 


PRINTING, 


‘ars. 

For the public binding, 
five thousand dollars. 

For lithographing and engraving for the | 
Senate and House of Kepresentatives, fifteen | 
thousand dollars. | 


one hundred and 


TERRITORIAL GOVER 

Utah. 

"or additional salary of chief justice and two | 
associates, at one thousand dollars each, three | 
thousand dollars. 
lor compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- | 
tory of Utah, and for officers, clerks, and con- | 
tingent expenses of the Assembly, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 


| 


NMENTS. 





Washington Territory. 
lor compensation and mileage of the mem- | 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- | 
tory of W ashington, and for ian, clerks, and | 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, eight | 
thousand six h undred and seventy-six dollars. 
For paper, printing, binding, and folding the | 
bills, laws, and journals of the Legislative As- | 
sembly of the Territory of Washington, for the | 
October, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, six | 
thousand dollars. 
To pay claim of T. F. McElroy, for balance 
due him for publie printing during fiscal year 


ending June thirty, e ighteen handred and sixty- | 

seven, three thousand eight hundred and forty- | 

four dollars and thirty-four cents. | 
Dakota Territory. 


To pay for printing and binding the laws and | 
journals of the last session of the Legislative | 
Assembly of Dakota Territory, and for inci- 
lice of the secretary 
of said Territory, five thousand dollars. 


oi 

1 
mm 
An 





Sas Se B 
ublic Lands. 


lor salary of surveyor general of Louisiana, 


two thousand and seventy-two dollars, and for 


clerks in his office, one thousand five hundred | 
dollars. 
For salary of surveyor generel of Montana, | 
five hundred and nineteen dollars and twenty- 
three cents; for rent of his office, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, nine | 
hundred dollars; and for clerks in his office, | 
five hundred dollars. 
lor salary of surveyor general of Florida, | 
one hundred and forty-eight dollars and thirty- | 
live cents. 
lor salaries of clerks in the office of the sur- | 
veyor general of Minnesota, thirteen hundred | 
dollars. 
For salaries of clerks in the office of the sur- | 
veyor general of Dakota, two thousand two | 
hun¢ lred and twenty-six dollars. | 
ior salaries of clerks in the office of the sur- 
veyor general of California and Arizona, four | 
thousand dollars. 
‘or salaries of clerks in the office of the sur- | 
veyor general of Kansas, one thousand fou 
| hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
or salaries of clerks in the office of 


it 


the |; 


Al 


AL GLOBE. 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








surveyor general of Nevada, and eon:), 
expenses, three hundred dollars. a 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Pension Office. 

For Navy pensions to widows and o: 
eighty thousand dollars. 

l"or contingent e xponaes of 
Oth ice, ten thousand dollars. 

lor pay of laborers and messenger: 
thousand dollars. ” 

For rent of building on G street, 
Kighth street, from the sixteenth day o! 
eighte en hundred and sixty-nine, uutil th 
day of June, e ightee n hundred and seve 
an annual rental of not exceeding ter : a 
dollars, to be determined by the Se cretary of 
the Interior, such sum as may be nec 
hereby appropriated. 


the Pe 


essary is 


Indian Department. 

For pay of interpreters, nine thousand fiye 

hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
Patent Office. 

For difference of pay to fifty-three female 
copyists in the Patent Office, for the year ant 
ing June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
at two hundred dollars each, ten thousay ad i 
hundred dollars: Provided, That said sum does 
not increase their compensation beyond nine 
hundred dollars each for said year. 


House of Correction. 


For the purposes mentioned in the four eenth 





section of the act of July twenty- ‘five, ej chit 
hundred and sixty-six, entitled ‘An ect 
establish in the District of Columbia a Hou 
of Correction for Boys,’’ and to be paid i; 
same manner as the appropriation ther rein mad 
is directed to be levied and paid, the payme 
of the several portions to be paid by the 
of Washington and Georgetown, and the « 
of Washington, respectively, to be ater : 
the same manner as therein provided, ty 
thousand dollars. 

‘To enable the Secretary of the Interi 
pay such sum as on examination he shall find 
justly due, and incurred in a survey of th: 
grounds and river near the Aqueduct bridge 
in the District of Columbia, under a joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved March two, eigh 
een hundred and sixty-seven, out of any money 
in the ‘T'reasury not otherwise appropriated, bat 
not exceeding the sum of three thousand n 
hundred and sixty dollars. 


Jail in the District of Columbia. 

To pay salary of warden of the jail in the 
District of Columbia, for portion of ao cur- 
rent year, seven hundred dollars. 

‘Yo pay James Lb. Uubbell for the construc- 
tion of Fort W. T. Sherman, and other build 
ings attached thereto, for the Blackfeet, Bloc od, 
and R tegan tribes of the Blackfeet nation of 
Indians, in Montana Territory, as per contract 
with W. J. Cullen, United States special agent, 
dated October seven, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, balance due on settlement, eleven 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars and fifty-one cents. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay balance due for surveying Navajo fudian 

reservation under contract, preparatory to mak- 
ing allotments for their new homes for agricul- 





tural purposes, thirty-seven thousand three 


hundred and ninety-three dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide necessary food for the Sisseton and 
Warpeton Santee Sioux Indians, on Lac Tra- 
verse and Devil’s Lake reservations, in Dakota 
Territory, during the spring and summer, and 
to furnish them with implements and seeds for 
cultivating their fields, ten thousand dollars. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For defrayir ig the preliminary expenses of 
taking the ninth census of the U nited States, 
two hundred thousand dollars. 
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ior to 
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ses of 
States, 


APPE 


r expenses incurred during the year eight- 


hundred and aateanie, e, in taking the first 


us cof Vyoming Territory, one thousand 
dre d dollars. 3 


oO aids the Secretary of the Treasury to | 
the accounts of B. B. French, late Com- | 
mer of Public Buildings, there is hereby | 


opriated the sum of fifteen thousand and 
six dollars and eight cents, or so much 


ff as may be found necessary for that | 


purpose; but no greater sum shall be paid 


wa the Treasury out of this appropriation | 

a . | 
an ( eight hundred and seventy-three dollars | 
d eighty-three cents, the balance due to said | 


rT honthea ggregate of the severe alacecounts. 
or the amount due H. Hamlin, late col- 
or of the port of Boston and Charlestown, 
ud superintendent of lights at Boston, two 





eredit on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
nt on account of surplus official emolu- 
ments, and on account of expenses of collect- 
+ the revenue from customs. 
lo pay Joseph Miller, M. Kelley, L. Miller, 
M. C. Brown, John Cammins, J. B. Pierce, 
Charles D. Kenyon, M. Storms, A. E. Gal- 
loway, James Carr, B. Crossed, M. G. Tooney, 
i. L. Lane, T. R. Howlett, and A. B. Farnes- 
rth the amounts due them, respectively, as 
oflicers, members, clerks, and employés for 
per diem, mileage, and services in the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Idaho, to be paid only 


upon vouchers to be approved by the proper || 





accounting officers of the Treasury, in all seven 
thousand and twenty-three dollars and sixty- 
five cents; and to Crawford, Slocum and Com- 
any, George M. Thompson, Emil Lombard, 
A. L. Downey, and Archibald McBuraty, the 
amounts due them, respectively, for rent and 
tationery for the same service, in all one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one dollars 
1d eighty -eight cents; to Allen and Maxwell 
‘ood and other supplies for the same ser- 
one thousand one hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars; and to Starr —_ Company, Wilts 
Tosa, W. H. Andrew, Caleb North, T. R. 
Howlett, A. Copper, A. H. Rucker, D. W. C. 
Vormell, and J. K. Vincent, the amounts due 
‘m, respectively, for sundry supplies for the 
me service, in all four hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars and sixty-six cents: Provided, 
lat no part of the above amounts hereby 
PI pc ype rr to defray the outstanding indebt- 
ss of the Territory of Idaho thus specified 
| be paid, unless upon vouchers verified 
upon oath to the satisfaction of the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury. 
SENATE DEFICIENCY. 









l’or clerks to committees, pages, horses, and 
carryalls, twenty thousand dollars. 
_ lor miscellaneous items, five thousand dol- 
‘Ars, 
lor furniture and repairs, three thousand 
yIars. 
For Congressional Globe and Appendix, | 
ven thousand six hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars and seventy-three cents. 
lor defraying the expenses of the joint |) 
eet Committee on Retrenchment, five thou- 
nd dollars: Provided, That this appropria- 
on shall be drawn from the Treasury on the 
owler of the Secretary of the Senate, and dis- 
hursed under and subject i in all respects tothe 
provisions of the joint resolution of January 


venty-second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
even, 


t; 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
lor rent, watchmen, and laborers for ~ 


viding on the corner of Fifteenth and I* 
‘reets, occupied by the Paymaster General, 
< thousand dollars. 
RECONSTRUCTION ACTS. 
To defray expenses incurred in carrying 
into effect the ‘tact to provide for the more 





NDIX TO THE 


| various supplies and service, viz: 


usand two hundred and thirty-eight dollars | 
id sixty cents, the same to be carried to his | 
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efficient government of the rebel States,’’ for || the current year seven hundred and twenty 


in the first 
military district, seventy-five thousand dollars 
in the fourth military district, two hur 
thousand dollars; in the fitth military acer 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, ‘That no portion of said sums shall be 
paid except upon vouchers furnished and veri 
fied upon oath by the party furnishing said 
supplies or performing such service, to the 
satisfaction of the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury: And provided also, That in 
the fifth military district there: shall not be 
paid more than five dollars per day to any 
registrar or sheriff, and four dollars per day to 
any clerk or deputy sheriff, for the time act- 
ually employe od. 

‘To enable the Surgeon General of the Army 
to pay the balance due under contract executed 
by him with the Providence Hospital, in the 
District of Columbia, for the care, support, 
and medical treatment of sixty transient pau- 
pers, six thousand dollars. 

lor secret service fund, being required to 
settle the accounts of disbursing oflicers, and 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to set- 
tle the accounts of disbursing officers for ex- 
ane already made and not involving 


dre 


any actual disbursements, but mere ly requiring : : gon . 
|| cents; Committee of Ways and Means, five 


a tranefer on the books of the Treasury, sev- 
enty-five thousand doliars. 

l‘or contingencies of the Army, 
sand dollars. 

for expenses of the recruiting service of the 


fifty thou- 


|| regular Army, fifty thousand dollars. 


For four watchmen and two laborers for the 


| building on the corner of I’ and Seventeenth 


streets, seven hundred and twenty dollars. 
lor fuel, compensation of firemen, and mis 
cellaneous items for the building, five thousand 
dollars. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
To supply the deficiency in the appropria- 


tion for blank books, stationery, fuel and lights | 


for the General Post Office building, including 


the Sixth Auditor’s office; repairs of the build- 
ing, furniture, papering, painting, fitting up | 
| permanent cases for filing papers; for pay of 


| engineer, fireman, and laborers; for library 
| purposes, telegrams, and for miscellaneous 


iteins, twent y-seve n thousand dollars. 
NORTHERN LAKES AND SEA-BOARD 
Yor ex xpenses of the observation and report 
of storms, by tele 


i 


| benefit of the commerce of the northern lakes | 


aud sea-board, fifteen thousand dollars. 
COAST SURVEY. 
lor supply of new vessels for the service of 
the Coast Survey, sixty thousand dollars. 
JUDICIAL. 


Yor nine circuit judges of the United States, 
to reside in circuit, from the date of their 
respective commissions to June thirt 


ieth, eight- 
1 inclusive 
nd eighty 


ir 
een hundred and seventy, bot! 
| twenty five thousand six hundred : 
six dollars. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

For repairing and refurnishing the Presi- 
tes s House, twenty-five thousand dollars 

For salary of surv eyor general of the Tergi 
ies of Wyoming, eleven bundred aud ninety- 
| two dollars. 

For the clerks 
| and e ‘ighty- -nine dolla 


For lighting the Pres sider it’s House, the Capi- 
| tol, and ‘public meuenilty ight thousand dollars. 
For repairs of greenhouse at President's 
House, and purchase of plants, one thousand 


| dollars. 


For pay of lamp-lighters, plumbing, gas- 


5 
| fitting, and the like, one thousand dollars. 


To pay five watchmen em ployed i in reserva- 
| tion number two, one husdred 4 and twenty dol- 


| lars each, in order to make their entire pay for || 


1 
1} Cnar. LVIL. 


’ j ~ ’ t ™ +1 1 
graph and signal, tor tie | 


his office, fifteen hundred 


dollars each, six hundred dollars. 
fo pay John S. Willard and Company 
amount due them for furniture for ‘bi 
building, four thousand two hundred aud ses 
enty-five dollars. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
To supp ly deficiencies in appropriations f 
‘ue lfor the Marine corps .ten thousand dollar 

To supply deficiency in contingent appro 
priation, 'twe nty-one thousan d six hundred and 
nine ty-one dollars. 


Naval Academy. 
For finishing panera quarters for mid 
shipmen, now in cours 


10 of construction, as per 
contract entered ciate 


y thirteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, thirty thousand dol 
ars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of forty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-six dollars and seventy-three cents, 
for expenses of the following committees of 
the House of Representatives of the Morty 
lirst Congress while engaged on investigations, 
viz: Committee of Elections, twenty-six thou 
sand four hundred and sixteen dollars and five 


thousand seven hundred and se venty-two dol 
lars and fifty-two cents; Committee on Ioreign 
Affairs, six thousand eight hundred and seventy 
dollars and thirty cents; Committee on the 
Judiciary, three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four dollars and eight cents; Committee 
on the Decline of American Commerce, two 
thousand dollars; Committee on the Ninth 
Census, three thousand one bundred and forty- 
three dollars and seventy-eight cents; being 
the amounts reported by the Committee on 
Accounts to the House of Representatives, on 
the first of March, eighteen yet d anc T 
enty, and ordered to be audited and approve of 
the same to beadded to the miscellaneous item 
of the contingent fund of the House of Rep 
resentatives. 

Arproven, April 20, 1870 
-An Act to authorize the City of 
Buffalo, New York, to construct a Tunnel 

inder Niagara river, and to erect and main- 

tain an Inlet Pier therefrom. 

Be it enacted by the Nenate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat it shall and may be 
nen for the city of Buffalo, in the State of 

lew York, to construct and maintain a tunne! 

un ac r Black Rock harbor an 1) Niagara river, 
extending not more than four hundred feet 
outside of Bird Island pier, and to erect and 
maintain an inlet pier thereirom, said inlet 
pier to be vated not more than four hundred 
feet ree ore aid Bird Is | pier. 

Arvnovep, April 20, 18 0. 


Cuar. LIX.—An Act to amend the U 
laws of the District of Columbia. 


Pe ’ r j 
De ri ciua ‘led by the Senate an / Hlouse of i ) 


resentatives of the Oniied Slates of Ameri dik 
Congre > assembled, ‘Uhat the rate ol 

upon judgments or decrees, and upon the | 

or forbearance of any money, goods, or 1 

in action, shall continue to be six dollars u; 


one hundred dollars for one year, and + 
that rate lor a greater or less Sui, 61 
longer or shorter time, except as her 
provided. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, T} 
all contracts hereafter to be made 
lawful for the parties to stipulate o 
writing that the rate of ten per cent. per i im 
or any less sum, of interest shall be tek 
paid upon every one hundred dollars of mone: 
loaned, or in any manner due and owing tron 
any person or corporation in this Dist 











4ist Cong..... 2D SESS 

SE And be it Surther enacted, That 
any person or corporation in this District shall 
contract to receive a greater rate of interest 


than ten per cent. upon any contract in writ- 
ny, Or six per cent. upon any verbal contract, 
h person or corporation shall forfeit the 
ile of said interest so contracted to be 


received, and shall be entitled only to recover 
principal sum due person or cor- 
poration, 

Sec. 4. 
any person or 


to such 


corporation within the District 
of Columbia shall directly or indirectly take or 
receive any greater amount of interest than is 
provided for in this act, upon any contract or 
ugreement whatever, it shall be lawful for the 
person, or his personal representative, or the 
corporation paying the same, to sue for and 
recover all the interest paid upon any sach 
contract or agreement from the person or his 


personal representatives, or from the corpor- 
ution receiving such unlawful interest: Pro- 
v ided, That the suit to recover back such inter- 


shall be brought within one year after such 


unlawful interest shall have been paid or taken. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to change the general laws in force in relation 


to banking ass¢ 
ia eae 
! ledge of 


ciations organized under the act 
«& national currency 


United States bonds and to provide 


for the circulation and redemption thereof, 
pproved June three, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, 


\pprovep, April 22, 1870 


Cuar. LX.—An Act to Incorporate the Wash- 
ington SOME Ie Medical Society. 


Be il enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of thee United States of Americ tin 
Congre a sembled, Chat Tullio S. Verdi, Gus- 
tave W. Pope, C. W. Sonnenschmidt, E. S. 
Ix \| d Jehu Brainerd, and their asso- 
‘ und succes , physicians, be, and they 


ure, made a corporation by the name 
ton Hlome Opat hie Medical Soci 


the 


\\ ashing 
ety, with all 
ct to all the duties, liabilities, 
tiens set forth in this act. 

2. And be it further enacted, That said 
corporation may hold real and personal estate 
to the amount of twenty thousand dollars. 

SK tnd be it further enacted, That the 
of said society, or such of their offi- 
cers or members [as they shall appoint, ] shall 
have the power to practice medicine and sur- 
gery and collect 
of Columbia. 

Src. 4, And be 
members of 5 


Subje and restric- 


SEC, 


members 


Thi at the 
he ir ofli- 
or members as they shall ap aad, shall 
have full power and authority to examine all 
candidates for membership concerning the 
practice of specific medicine and surgery, pro- 
vided said candidates shall sustain a good moral 
character, and shall present letters testimonial 
of their qualifications from some legally author- 
ized medical institution; and if, upon such 
examination, the same candidates, without 
exception on account of color, shall be found 
qualified for the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery, they shall . ceive the certificate of mem- 


t further enc a, 
suid society, or such of 


bership or the license to practice medicine or | 


surgery within the District of Columbia. 
Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That any 


acts or parts of acts conflicting with the pro- 


visions of this act be, andare heceby, repealed. 
Arvprovep, April 22, 1870 


Car, LXI,—An Act Incorporatinga Hospital 
for Foundiings in the city of Washington. 
Li it enac fed by the Senate and Tlouse of Rep- 

resentatices of the United Slates of America in 

Congress assembled, That G. W. Samson, O. 

O. Howard, Z. D. Gilman, William Stickney, 


secured by a} 


powers and privileges, and | 


their fees within the District | 








APPENDIX TO THE 


And be it further enacted, Vhat if }) 


CON 


rR US 


SSION 


Laws of the United States. 


A. C. Richards, B. Sunderland. A. N. Zevely, | 
Wright Rives, Dr. James Hall, David Kx. 
Cartter, William B. Todd, jr., D. W. Middle- 


ton, George L. Sheriff, B. LB. French, Joseph 
S. Stettinius, and John R. Arison, and such 
other persons 
hereby created and constituted a body politic 
and corporate, in the District of Columbia, 
under the name of the Washington Hospital 


as may be duly chosen, are | 


AL GLOBE 


John S. Poler, Charles H. Morse, Willia um T 
Johnson, Lindsay Muse, William FP. Nelgo,, 
George F. McLellan, Clement Robiy . 
| George M. Condron, S. Alexander, U, jy 
| Hutchins, W. T. Wiswall, S. L. Crissey, ¢,,, 


for Foundlings, to have perpetual succession, | 


and be capable to take, hold, and enjoy lands, 
tenements, and personal property: Provided, 


That no real or personal property shall be held | 


by said corporation, except such as may be 
necessary to the maintenance and eflicient 


|| management of said hospital. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
corporation, hereby constituted, shall have 
power to fill vacancies in the board of direct- 
ors, and to make all necessary by-laws, rules, 
and regulations not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
management of said hospital shall be under 
the control of a board of ten directors. 
board of directors shall also have power to 
appoint all oflicers and committees necessary 
to the proper administration of the affairs of 
the hospital. 

Sue. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
first seven corporators named in the first sec- 


tion hereof, together with those who may be | 


elected and appointed directors, as provided 
in the preceding section, shall constitute the 
first hoard cf directors, who shall, from their 
number, elect a president, vice president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer ; and five of the directors, 
including either of the above-named oflicers, 
shail constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. It shail be the duty of the presi- 
dent and directors to report to the Secretary 
of 2% Interior a condition of said institution 
on the first day of July in eac h year. 
Src. 5, Ane I be it further enacted, 
object of this association isto found in the city 
of Washington a hospits al for the reception and 
support ot destitute and friendless children. 
SEC. And be it further. enacted, That 


canis received by this hospital shall be 


| guardianship, 


/ unt 





deemed and considered wholly under the 
rare, and control of said insti- 
tation, to be educated, apprenticed, or other- 
wise disposed of, in such manner as the direct- 
ors of said hospital may, in their judgment, 
deem for the best interests of said children 
il they shall attain the of eighteen 
years, when said care and control shall cease. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
property, real and personal, held by said cor- 
poration shall be exempt from all taxes and 
assessments levied by authority of Congress or 
of any municipal corporation within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Congress may at any time 
alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

Arrrovep, April 22, 1870, 


(re 
ag 


Croar. LXIU.—An Act declaring the Construc- 


tion of ** An Act to incorporat ethe National | 


Theological Institute,’’ approved May tenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and also 
‘An Act to amendan Act entitled ‘An Act 
to incorporate the National Theologics il In- 
stitute, and to define endextend the powers 
of the same,’’’ approved March ead, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 
Whereas an act to incorporate the National 
Theological Institute, approved May ten, eight- 


'een hundred and sixty-six, and also an act to 


define and extend the powers of the same, 
approved March second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, has [have] been misconstrued by 
an attempt to remove the seat of its operations 
to a distant locality, in direct contravention of 
said acts; and whereas the following-named 
persons, Joseph C. Lewis, Edmund Turney, 


The | 





a hat the | 





| preve ont said corporation coms entedlishing auc) 


tinue to exercise their functions as the exer 
tive committee, by the authority of said ¢,». 
poration at its seat of operations within 4), 
said District of Columbia, according to re 
intention of said acts: Now, therefore, : 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of PB, 
resentatives of the United States of America i “, 
Congress assembled, That the seat of oper 
tions of the National Theological Institute aya 
University,ineorporated unde! rthe act approv: d 
May tenth, eighteen hundred and sixty. 
which act was amended and extended a the 
act of March second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, shall be, and the same is hereby 
located within the city of Washington, in tic 
District of Columbia: Provided, Th: at ens 
herein contained shall be so construed 
i 


branches without the limits of said District as 

may be now authorized by law. 
Aprrrovep, April 22, 1870, 

Cnar. LXTV.—An Act to redefine a porti 
of the Boundary Line between the State of 
Nebraska and the Territory of Dakota. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americc “a tn 
Congress assembled, That so soon as the State 
of Nebraska, through her lactis. ha 
given her consent thereto, the center of ihe 
main channel of the Missouri river shall be th, 
boundary line between the State of saorasks 
and the Territory of Dakota, between the fol. 
lowing points, to wit: commencing at a poi 
in the center of said main channe al, north of 
the west line of section twenty-four in town- 
ship twenty-nine north, of range eight east ot 
the sixth principal meridian, and running along 
the same to a poiat west of the most northe 
portion of fractional section seventeen, of town 





| ship twenty-nine north, of range nine east of 


said meridian, in the State of Nebraska, : 
meandered and shown by the plats and surveys 


| of said sections originally made and now on 


file in the General Land Office. 


Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That th: 


| respective jurisdictions of said State and T'erri- 


| according to the line herein designated, 
| intents and purposes as fully and completely 
|| as if no change had taken place in the channel 


! 


tory (and of the United States) shall extend to 
and over all of the territory, within their limits, 


to ail 


of said Missouri river. And the Secretary o! 
the Interior is hereby authorized and required 


| to cause to be made all necessary surveys ani 


meanderings, and to order the transfer of all 
plats, papers, and documents which may be 
necessary in the premises. 

Approved, April 28, 1870. 


Cuar. LXAIX.—An Act granting Lands to aid 
in the construction of a Railroad and Tele- 
graph Line from Portland to Astoria and 
MeMinville, in the State of Oregon. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from Portland to Astoria, aud 
from a suitable point of junction near Forest 
Grove to the Yamkill river, near McMinville 
in the State of Oregon, there is hereby granted 
to the Oregon Central Railroad Company, now 
engaged in constructing the said road, and ‘o 
their successors and assigns, the right of way 
through the public lands of the width of one 
hundred feet on each side of said road, and the 
right to take from the adjacent public lanus 
materials for constructing said road, and also 
the necessary lands for depots, stations, side 
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yor) CONGRESSIO 
vad. 
Laws of the United States. 
ion + and other needful uses in operating the || mortgage bonds shall bear the certificate of the 


, not exceeding forty acres at any one 
ace e; and, also, ach alternate section of the 
‘lic lands, not mineral, excepting coal or 
1) lands, designated by odd numbers nearest 
.) said road, to the amount of ten such alter- 
nate sections per mile, on each side thereof, 
not otherwise disposed of or reserved or held 
by val id preémption or homestead right at the 
ime of the passage of this act. And in case 
he quantity of ten full sections per mile can- 
ot be found on each side of s ‘aid road, within 
the said limits of twenty miles, other lands 
jesignated as aforesaid shall be selected under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
on either side of any part of said road nearest 
to and not more than twenty-five miles from 

track of said road to make up such defi- 


} 
I 


‘ 
ue 
' 
a 


n¢ 


: 7 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shall 
cause the lands along the line of the said rail- 
road to be surveyed with all convenient speed. 
\nd whenever and as often as the said com- 
pany shall file with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior maps of the survey and location of twenty 
or more miles of said road, the said Secretary 
sl all cause the said granted lands adjacent to 
and conterminous w ith such located sections of 
road to be segregated from the public lands; 
and thereafter the remaining public lands, sub- 
ject to sale within the limits of the said grant, 
shall be disposed of only to actual settlers at 
double the minimum price forsuch lands: And 
provided also, That settlers under the provis- 
ious of the homestead act who comply with the 
terms and requirements of said act, shall be 
entitled, within the said limits of twenty miles, 
to patents for an amount not exceeding eighty 
acres each of the said ungranted lands, any- 
ihingin thisact to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever and as often as the said company 
shall complete and equip twenty or more con- 
secutive miles of the said railroad and tele- 
graph, the Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
the same to be examined, at the expense of the 
company, by three commissioners appointed 
byhim; and if they shall report that such com- 
pie ‘ted section is a in class railroad and tele- 
graph, properly equipped and ready for use, 
he shall cause patents to be issued to the com- 
pany for so much of the said granted lands as 
shall be adjacent to and conterminous with the 
said re [completed] sections. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
sal whales rte sections of land granted by this 
act, excepting only such as are necessary for 
the company to reserve for depots, stations, 
side-tracks, wood-yards, standing ground, and 
other needful uses in operating the road, shall 
be sold by the company only to actual settlers, 
in quantities not exeeeding one hundred and 
sixty acres or a quarter section to any one set- 
tler, and at prices not exceeding two dollars 
and fifty cents per acre. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 


said company shall, by mortgage or deed of 


ae to two or more trustees, appropriate and 
set apartall the net proceeds of the sales of the 
said granted lands, asa sinking fund, to be kept 
invested in the bonds of the United States or 
other safe and more productive securities, for the 
I urchase from time to time, and the redemp- 
tion at maturity, of the first mortgage construc- 
tion bonds of the company, on the road depots, 
Stations, side-tracks, and wood-yards, not ex 
ceeding thirty thousand dollars per mile of 
road, payable in gold coin not longer than 
thirty years from date, with interest. payable 
semi-annually in coin not exceeding the [rate] 
of seven per centum per annum ; and no part 
of the principal or interest of the said fund 
shall be applied to any other use until all the 
said bonds shall have been purchased or re- 


deemed andcanceled; ande aah of the said first 











trustees, setting forth the manner in which the 

same is secured and its payment provided for. 

And the district court of the United States, 

concurrently with the State courts, shall have 

original jurisdiction, subject to appeal and 
writ of error, to enforce the provisions of this 
section. 

SEc And be it further enacted, That 
the said company shall file with the Secretary 
of the Interior its assent to this act within one 
year from the time of its passage; and the fore- 
going grantisupon condition that said company 
shall complete a section of twenty or more 
miles of said railroad and telegraph within two 

| years, and the entire railroad and telegraph 
within six years, from the same date. 

Approved, May 4, 1870. 

Cuar. LXX.—An Act to authorize the Corpor- 
ate Authorities of the City of Georgetown, 
in the District of Columbia, to Pave and 
Improve the Streets thereof. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the corporation of 


a 


the city of Georgetown shall have full power | 


and authority to lay taxes on particular wards, 
yarts or sections of the city, for their particu- 
S local improvements, and to cause the curb- 
stones to be set the foot and carriage-ways, or 
so much thereof as they may deem best, to 
be graded, paved, cael or otherwise im- 
proved ; to introduce the necessary sewerage 
and drainage facilities, underand upon the whole 
or any portion of any avenue, street, or alley; 
to cause the same to be suitably graded, paved, 
graveled or otherwise improved and repaired, 
and at all times properly cleaned and watered ; 
to cause lamps to be erected therein, and to 
light the same; and to pay the cost thereof, 
the said corporation of Georgetown is hereby 
authorized for the purposes of grading, paving, 


graveling, or otherwise improving and rep: air: | 
ing any avenue, street, or alley, or any part | 
thereof, to lay and collect a general tax for the | 
same, or any part of the cost thereof, upon all | 


| the property of said city, or upon all property 
bordering upon such avenue, street, or alley, 
or any part thereof that may be graded, grav- 
eled, paved, or otherwise improved or repaired ; 
and that for the purpose of sewerage, the said 
corporation shall have power to lay and col- 
lect a tax equal to the expe nse, or any part 
thereof, upon all property bordering upon such 
avenue, street, or alley that may be so sewered, 
or any property benefited thereby, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act; and also 
to be laid, or cause to be laid, simultaneously 
with the grading, graveling, paving, or other- 
wise improving any avenue, street, or alley, or 
at any other time in which a main water-pipe, 
main gas-pipe, or main sewer may have been 
or shall be laid, water or gas service-pipes or 
lateral house-drains from such water or gas 
main, Or main sewer, to one foot within the 
curb line in front of every lot, or subdivisional 
part of alot, which may bound on such avenue, 
street, or alley, and to which a gas or water 
service: pipe or house-drain may not have been 
| already laid; and to pay the cost thereof, shall 
have full power and authority to lay and collect 
a special tax on every such lot or part of lot. 

ArproveD, May 4, 1870. 

Cuar. LXXI.—An Act to extend the 
within which Persons elected to Oflice may 
take the Oath of Office prescribed in an 
Act entitled ‘‘An Act to Admit the State of 
Texas to Representation in the Congress of 
the United States,’’ approved March thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


: 1 “" 
| Congress assembled, That all persons duly 


NAL GLOBE. 
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-D SESS. 


4 


elected to office in the State of ‘Texas, and hold- 
ing the proper certificate of such election, shall 
have thirty days from April thirty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, within which to take, sub- 
scribe, and file the oath of oflice preseribed in 
the act of Congress approved March thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, forthe admission 
of the State of Texas to representation in the 


| Congress of the United States. 


\| resentatives of 


| of the 
hereby, revived ; 





| Cuar. 


Avrrovep, May 4, 1870, 

Cuarp. LNXIT.—An Act to provide for the 
Revision and Consolidation of the Statutes 
of the United States. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
‘the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the approved 
June twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the 
revision and consolidation of the statute laws 
United States,’’ be, and the same is 
and the President is author- 
ized, by and with the advice and consent of 


uct 


| the Senate, to appoint three commissioners to 


prosecute and complete the work prescribed 
by said act: Provided, That the said commis- 
sioners shall devote their entire time and atten- 
tion to their duties as commissioners, and shall 
receive no compensation after said work shall 
be completed, nor for alonger period than three 
years from the time when this act shall take 
effect. 
Avprovep, May 4, 1870. 

LAXNIIT.—An Act amendatory of the 
Organic Law of Colorado Territory, and for 
other purposes. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and Iouseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the organic law of 
the Lerritory of Colorado be, and the same is 
hereby, so far amended that an appeal shall 
be allowed from any final order, judgment, or 
decree of any probate courtin said Territory to 
the district court of the district within which 
such probate courtis held, under such proper 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the law of 
said Territory; and hereafter no writ of error 

rappeal shall be allowed from any decision 
of a probate court directly to the supreme court 
of said Territory. 

Sec. 2. And be it Surth r enacted, That the 
Legislative Assembly of said Territory may, by 


| ge meral i incorporation laws, authorize persons 


to associate themselves together as bodies-cor- 

porate for charitable or educational purposes. 
Avvrovep, May 4, 1870. 

Cuar. LXXIV.—An Act to authorize the Issu- 
ing of a Certificate of Registry or E nroll- 
ment to the Schooners *‘ Zenas Snow’’ and 
Perio. 

and 

and 


Whereas the schooners *‘ Zenas Snow”’ 


‘Patriot’? are American-built vessels, 


| being [have been] denationalized by a sale of 


Time | 


a small fraction of each to a foreigner, who has 
since become naturalized ; and whereas, after 
seizure by the United States, the said vessels 
have been under the laws restored to the owners 
thereof by the Treasury Department: There 
fore, 

Beitenacted by the Senate and Flouse of Re Pp 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue a certificate of registry or enrollment to 
the schooners *‘ Zenas Snow’? and ‘§ P 

Apvprrovep, May 4, 1870. 


atriot.’’ 





Cuarp. LXXV.—An Act to 
Washington and Boston 
pany. 

Le it enacted by the Ne naleand Hlou u of ke 
of the United States of Ai ain 
That James S. Grinnell, 


‘ 


Incorporate the 


Steamship Comm 


resentatives ru 


Congress assembled, 
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i} j ret > ery nr nyt l»,} 
i Li 0? O browning, Aipheus 


Andrew Potts, A. 





, Edward Hartley, Edwin A. Ryther, 
lL. Wall, G. M. Wright, William 1. 
(ieorge P. Goff, George W. Potter, 
mA an ! Henry Mayo, and J. 

1J. 4. Newcomb. and John W. 


» Samuel Cross, George Waters, George 


their associates and successors, or 

‘ hereby created and con- 
la body } ic and corporate, by the | 

i style of the Washington and Boston 

»f I A 

fund he it further enacted, That the 

af { company shall not be less 

ind nor more than five hundred 
1 ' | irs, to be divided into shares of 

t ! re i) ut ene} . 

And he it further enacted, That said 

‘ prunes tl { and empowers d to es 


lines of vessels 


S. pro- 


} ' 
mand run aine or 


ye d loys am or other power, between the 
cities of Washington, Georgetown, Alexandria, 
iid other ports in the State of Vir- 
he Potomae river, Chesapeake bay, 
( tributaries of the same, and Boston, in 
Mand ¢ NY } ++ 
| > (i i - 1 "il 


( npany is authori ed to purchase, hold, and 
tsuch real estate, not exceeding in amount 
one hundred thousand dollars, as may be neces- 


ary to Carry intoeflect the purposes of this act, 
© build all necessary docks, wharves, and 
buildings may trans- 
‘rs and freight of every descrip- 
on, subject to the rules and regulations and 
sws ofthe United States; may sue and be sued; 


ana ¢ 
itita t 


thereon for their own use; 


port pas Serco 


tay have a common seal, and generally may 


have and possess the rights and privileges 


usually possessed by similar corporations. 


ne. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
affairs of said company shall be managed by 
such officers as the stockholders in general 


, , ; 
ting shali elect, and such agent as may be 


1 ' 4 . ’ ‘ ryt 
aApPpomte d by the board of directors. The per- 


met 


ons named in the first 
najority of them, may call a meeting of the 

ockholders for the purpose of organizing said 
company, at such time and place as they may 
determine upon, after advertising the time and 
place of such meeting for ten days, in one or 
more newspapers published in the city of Wash- 
ngton. r said company 
elected shall hold their oflices until their sue- 
cessors are chosen. 

See. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
suid board of directors may make all necessary 
rules and by-laws for the transfer of the stock 
and the | ‘ment 


peneral 
of said company ; 


Lhe olhcer 3 ot 


manag of the business 
and each stockholder in said 
company 
the same to an amount equal to the stock which 
wkholder shail have in said company. 
Ske. 7. And be it further enacted, That this 
t shall be enforeed from the passage thereof. 
And be it further enacted, Vhat Con- 
+ may at any time hereat(ter alter, amend, 
! 


wuld st 


this act. 
\rprprovep, May 4, 1870. 


LXXVI, An Act to provide for the 
ot the Fort Gratiot Military Reser- 
vation, in the State of Michigan. 


Survey 


Be ite lhy the Senateand House of Rep- 
nd of the United States of America in 
ress assembled, ‘That there be, and is here 
priated from any moneys in the Treas- 


1erwise appropriated, 

rousand dollars, t » complete the survey 

subdivision of the l’ort Gratiot military res- 

tion in pursuance of law; 

y | urned to the ‘Treasury from the 

proceeds of the sale of any part of said mili- 
lary reservation. 

Arrroven, May 4, 1870. 


be ref 


the sum of | 


f a : 
see. 4. And be it further enacted, That said | 
| 


Laws of the United State 7. 


Cuar. LXAXX.—An Act to _ 


creation of Corporations in 


Columbia by general law. 


rrovide for the 
the District of 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
sembled, That any five or more per- 

sous. being desirous of associating themselves 
for the purpose of establishing an institution 
of learning, may make, sign, and acknowledge, 
before any oflicer authorized to take the ac- 
knowledgment of deeds in this District, and 
file in the oftice of register of deeds of said 
District, acertificate or declaration, in writing, 
to be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, 
and open to public inspection, in which shall 
be stated the name or ttle by which said insti- 
tution shall be known to law, the number of 
trustees, directors, or managers, and their 
names, the particular branch of literature and 
science, or either of them, proposed to be 
taught, and if said institution is to be of the 
rank of a college or university, the number and 
designation of the professorships to be estab- 
lished. 
Upon filing the certificate as aforesaid, the 
persons who shall have signed and acknowl- 
| edged the same, and their successors and asso- 
| ciates, shall, by the provisions of this act, be 
a body politic and corporate, by the name and 
style stated in the certificate, and by that name 


( ‘ongre S88 QS 


|| and style shall have perpetual succession, with 


‘ . . ! 
section of this act, ora | 


once 


shall be liable for all claims against | 


and that said | 


A 


power to sueand be sued, plead and be im- 
pleaded, to acquire, hold, and convey prop- 
erty in all lawful ways, to have and use acom- 
mon seal and the same to alter and change at 
pleasure, to make and alter, at times or from 
time to time, such by-laws, not inconsistent 
with the Constitution of the United States or 


the laws in force in said District as they may | 


deem necessary for the government of said 
institution, and to confer upon such persons 
as may be considered worthy such academiecal 
or honorary degrees as are usually conferred 
by similar institutions. 

| <Any corporation so formed as aforesaid 

| shall have power to fill such vacancies in their 
own body as may happen by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, and shall hold the property 
of said institution solely for the purposes of 
ednueation, and not for the individual benefit 
of themselves, or of any contributor to the 
endowment of the same. 

Any corporation formed in accordance with 
the provisions of this act shall be competent 
in law and equity to take to themselves, in 
their corporate name, real, personal, or mixed 
property, by gift, grant, bargain and sale, con- 
veyance, will, devise, or bequests of any per- 
sons whomsoever, and the same estate to grant, 
bargain, sell, convey, devise, let, place out at 

| interest, or otherwise dispose of the same for 


the use of said institution in such manner as , 


shall seem most beneficial thereto. 

The trustees, directors, or managers of any 
corporation formed under this act shall faish- 
fully apply all the funds collected or the pro- 
ceeds of the property belonging to said insti- 


tution, according to their best judgment, in | 


erecting or completing suitable buildings, sup- 
porting necessary ollicers, instructors, and ser- 
vants, and procuring books, maps, charts, 
globes, and philosophical, chemical, and other 

pparatus necessary to the success of said insti- 


0 
a 
tution. 


In case any donation, devise, or bequest | 


shall be made for particular purposes, accord- 
ant with the designs of the institution so estab- 
lished as aforesaid, and the corporation shall 
the same, such donation, devise, or 
bequest shall be applied in conformity with 
the express condition of the donor or devisor. 

Novorporntionrestablished agvaforesaitshall 
| ba allowed to hold more land at any one time 
} than shall be necessary for the purposes of 


accept 
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| education, as set 


forth in its articles 
ciation, unless the corporation shal 
ceived the same by gift, grant, or deyic 
in such case such corporation shall be rey, 
to sell or dispose of thesame within ten 
from the time the title thereto is acquired ; 
on failure so to dispose of the same, sai 
over and above the amount necessary 
used as aforesaid, shall revert to the orie 
donor, grantor, devisor, or their heirs. 

Corporations formed under this act 
have power to employ and appoint a pres 
or principal for each institution, and all 
professors or servants as may be necessary, a, 
shall have power to displace any of them, 
the interests of the institution require ; to j 
vacancies which may happen by death, re 
nation, or otherwise, among said ollics 
servants ; andto prescribeand direct the coy 
of studies to be pursued in said institution, 

Any corporation established as aforesaid my 
require the treasurer of said institution, and 4 
other agents thereof, before entering upon | 
duties of their appointment, to give bonds { 
the security of said corporation in such 
and with security deemed sutfiicient by 
corporation or institution. 

All process against any corporation esta 
lished under this section shall be by summo: 
and the service of the same shall be by leay 
an attested copy thereof with the presid 
secretary, or treasurer, or at the office of th 


| corporation, at least sixty days before th 
| return day thereof. 


It shall be the duty of the trustees of any 
institution, or a majority of them, to file, on 
or before the first Monday in January in exch) 


| year, inthe office of the register of deeds where 


| with an inventory of its property and liabilities 


the original certificate was filed, a statement 
of the trustees and officers of the institution, 
and students, and such other information as 
shall or will exhibitits condition or operation. 

In case any corporation created under this 
act shall at any time violate or fail to compl) 
with any of the foregoing provisions, upo 
complaint being made to the circuit court of 


the District of Columbia, a writ of quo warrant 


shall issue, and the district attorney or city 
attorney shall prosecute, in behalf of the peo 
ple, for a forfeiture of all rights and privileges 
secured by this act to such corporation. 


RELIGIOUS: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That i 
shall be lawful for the members of any society 
or congregation heretofore formed in this Dis 


SOCIETIES. 


| trict for the purposes of religious worship, and 


for members of any society or congregation 


| which may hereafter be formed for the purpose 
| aforesaid, to receive by gift, devise, or pur 


chase, a quantity of land not exceeding one 
acre, and to erect or build thereon such houses 
and buildings as they may deem necessary for 
the purposes aforesaid, aud to make such other 
use of the land, and make such other im 
provements thereon, as may be deemed nece: 
sary for the comfort and convenience of such 
society or congregation, and such society 0: 
congregation may assume a2 name, and elect or 
appoint any number of trustees, not exceeding 
ten, who shall be styled trustees of such society 


| or congregation by the name assumed ; and tli 


title to the land purchased, and improvements 
made shall be vested in the trustees by the 
name and style assumed as aforesaid. 
Immediately after the election or appoin 
ment of trustees by any society or congrega!! 
as aforesaid, the persons elected or appoiu 


| shall make a certificate under their hands uw: 


seals, stating the date of their election or ap 
pointment, the name of the society or congr 

gation, and length of time for which they wer 
elected or apppinted, which shall be veriucd 
by the affidavit of some one of the persons mis: 
ing the same, and shall be filed and recorded 
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she ofliice of the register of deeds in said Dis- 
_and the said trustees shall hold their oflice 
wid during the period stated in the certifi- 
aforesaid. Atthe expiration of their term 
rv vice and forever thereafter at the expira- 
. of the term of service of any trustee elect- 
_or appointed as aforesaid, the said society 

r congregation shall elect or appoint success- 
.< who shallin like manner continue in office 
ich period as may be limited by the society 

r congregation 5 and a certificate of their ap- 
nointment or election shall be made by the 
irostees whose term of service shall have ex- 
red, which shall be verified by aflidavit and 
dled and recorded as provided in the election 

oflicers in the first instance 

"The trustees elected or appointed under the 
provisions of this division, and their success- 
ors. shall have perpetual succession and exist- 
aud the title to land herein authorized 
to be purchased, and to the buildings and im- 
thereon,. shall be ] the 





ence! 


vested in 
id trustees by their assumed name and their 
ssors forever; and the same shall be held 
e uses and purposes herein named, and 
}other ; and such trustees shail be capable 
law to sue and be sued, implead and be 
answer and be answered unto, 
end and be defended, in all courts of law 
equity whatsoever, in and by the name and 
tyle assumed, as aforesaid; and shall have 
wer under the direction of the society or | 
congregation to sell and execute deeds and | 
veyances of and concerning the estate and | 

pre pe erty herein authorized to be held by said 
ciety or congregation ; and such deeds or 
conveyances shall have the same effect as like 
deeds or conveyances made by natural per- 
Provided, YVhat no deed or conveyance 
shall be made of any estate held as aforesaid, 
soas to defeat or destroy the interest or effect 


nrovements 


ece 
1 
} 


= 
run 


mpleaded, 


sOouS : 


fany grant, donation, or bequest, which may 
e made to any such society or congregation ; 
hut all grants, donations, and be ‘quests, shall 
be appropriated and used as directed by the 
person or persons making the same. 

kivery society or congregation formed as 
aforesaid shall have power to provide for fill- 
ing vacancies which may happen in the ollice 
of trustee, and also to remove trustees from 
ollice, and to adopt such rules and regulations 
in relation to the duties of trustees, and the | 
management of its estate as the members may | 
deem proper, not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and laws in 
force in the District of Columbia. | 

pe the dissolution of any society or con- 

regation formed under the provisions of this 
» the estate and property of such soci- 
ety or congregation shall revert back to the 
persons, their heirs and assigns, who may have 
given or contributed to the purchase of or pay- 
ment for the same, according to their respect- 
ive rights. <A failure to elect or appoint trus 
tees at any time when, by the provisions of 
this division, such election or appointment 
should be had, shall not work a dissolution of 
tl trustees 


( 
1 


the society or congregation; but the 
last elected or appointed shall be considered 
as in office until another election or appoiut- 
ment shall take place. 

Phe trustees now iu office, or those who may 
hereafter be appointed or elected under the 
provisions of this division, shall have power, 
under the direction of the society or congrega- 
tion by whom they were elected or appointed, 
to execute mortgages, or deeds of trust in the 
nature of mortgages, of and concerning the 

state and property which any society or con- 
gregation are authorized by this division to 
hold, or to lease the same for a term 
exceeding ten years. And such mort 
deeds, and conveyances shall have the same 
‘lect and be enforced by the same remedies 
and proceedings as like mortgages, 

tt 


leases, and conveyauces made hy na 


not 


vcage2 
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| and all the property an 
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sons, anything in this division to the contrary 


notwithstanding. 

The provisions of this division are intended 
to extend to members of societies heretofore 
or hereafter to be formed for the purpose of 
private schools 
for re sligious purposes. 

This act shall not be so construed as confer- 
ring privileges or any benefits to such societies 
under the school laws of this District. 
SOCIETIES, BENEVOLE EDUS 

FORTH. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any 

three or more persons of full age, citizens of 


NT, ‘ATIONAL, AND SO 


the United States, a majority of whom shall | 


be citizens of this District, who desire to asso- 
ciate themselves for benevolent, charitable, 
educational, literary, musical, scientific, reli- 
gious, or missionary purposes, including soci- 
eties formed for mutual improvement, or for 
the promotion of the arts, may make, sign, 
and acknowledge before any officer authorized 
to take the acknowledgment of deeds in this 
District and tile in the office of the register of 
deeds, to be recorded wa him, a certificate in 
writing, in which shall be 
title by which such society shall be known in 
law, the particular “i ess and objects of 
such society, the number of trustees, directors, 
or managers of such society, for the first year 
of its existence. 

Upon filing a aforesaid, the 
persons who shall have signed and acknowl- 
edged such certificate, and their associates 
and successors, shall thereupon, by virtue of 
this act, be a body politic and corporate, by 
the name stated in such certificate; and by 
that name they and their successors may have 
and use a common seal, and the same 
alter and change at pleasure, and may make 


stated the name or 


certiucate, as 


| such by-laws; and they and their successors, 


by their corporate name, shall in law be capa- 
ble of taking, receiving, purchasing, and hold- 
ing real and personal ‘estate nec the 
purposes of ai society as stated in said cer- 
tificate, and may sell and co: ivey th 
elect officers and agents of such suciety for 
the management of its business. 
The society so incorporated 
or oftener, elect from its members, 
directors, or managers, at such time and place, 
in such manner as may be spe ciied in its by- 


laws, who shall have the con trol and mai lage- 
ment of the affairs and funds a ea i socie ty, ® 
majority of whom shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and whenever any 
vacancy shall happen among such trustees, 
directors, or managers by death, resiguation, 
or otherwise, such vacancy shall be filled in 
such manner as shal! be provided by the by- 
laws of said society. 
The provisions of 


SSAary fon 


to 





ts trustees 


this act shall not extend 
to nor apply to any association or individual 
who shall, in the certificate filed with the regis- 
ter of deeds, use or specify a name or style 
the same as that of any previously existing 
incorporated body in the Districtof Columbia. 

Any corporation formed under this act 
be ec: apable of taking, holding, or receivin 
property, real or personaly | 
gilt, pure chas ey devise, or 
tor the purposes of 
said certificate, or 

The trustees 


shal| 
by virtue of 
yequest, 
said society, as § 
in any other manne! 
’ dire clors, or stoc khold le rs, of 
any existing benevolent, charitable, 
tional, musical, literary, scientific, religious, 
or missionary corporation, including soc ieties 
formed for mutual improvement, may, by con- 
forming to the requirements of the several sec- 
tions of this act, re incorporate themselves, or 
continue their tin enorme powers under 


’ - 
1 oe 
i necessary 
tated in 


e duca- 


this act, or ae 3 change their name, stating in 
their certificate the shal name of such cor- 
poration as well as the ir new name assumed; 


1 effects of such exist 


ot 
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may || 


aa eon, shall become ineligible f 


—— 
so 
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ing corporation shall vest in and belong to the 
corporation so reincorporated or continued, 
Corporations under this division may be organ- 


ized for any term not exceeding twenty years, 


the term to be stated in the certificate men 
tioned in the first section. 
lhe corporations formed under this act may 


sell and dispose of any real estate they may 
acquire by purchase, gift, or devise, as fol- 
— : whenever any lot purchased for the use 
of the corporation, or any building erected 
‘or the uses 
for which said lot was purchased or said build- 

ing erected, to be determined bya vote of two 
thirds of the shares of the stock of said corpor- 

ation or the members of said corporation at a 
meeting of the stockholders or corporators or 
members of said corporation specially called 
for that purpose, the proceedings ot whieh 
meeting shall be duly entered in the records 


of said corporation, said lot or building may 
be sold and the proceeds thereof may be 
vested in another lot, or in the erection of 
another building, or both. 

When any real estate shall have been devised 
or given toany such corporation for any spect- 
fied benevolent purpose aforesaid, _— where, 
by a vote of three fourths of the stock held | 
the stockholders, or three fourths of the cor- 
porators, if no shares of stock have been 
created, of any corporation formel under this 
act, then by a vote of three fourths of the mem- 
bers thereof, at a meeting ealled for the pu 


pose, of which such stockholders or corpor- 
ators or members as aforesaid shall have at 
least ten days’ notice, the said corporation 


shall determine to surrender their corporate 
powers and cease to act under the same, said 
real and personal estate, so acquired as afore 
said, shall be sold at public auction, proper 
notice of the time and place of said sale having 
been given, and the proceeds of said sale equit 
ably distributed among the stockholders or 
corporators aforessi 1, or disposed of for the 
promotion and advancement of the objects for 
which such corporation was originally organ 
ized: Provided, That no corporation 
yy this section shall hold real e 
ive years, excep’ so much a 





ert ated 
state more than 
3 shall be neces- 


sary for the purposes named in its certiticate 


MANUFACTURING, AGRICULTURAL, MINING, AND 
MECHANICAL CORPORATION 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That at 


any time hereafter any three or more persons 


who may desire to formacompany for the 
purpose of carrying on any kind of manufac- 
turing, agricultural, mining, mechanical busi- 
ness, insurance, mercantile, transportation, o1 
marketing in the District of Columbia, may 
make, sign, and acknowledge, before some olli- 
cer competent to take 
of deeds, and file 
of deeds, a certificate in writing, in which 
be stated the corporate name of the said com- 
pany and the objects for which said company 
shall be formed ; the amount of the capital 
stock of said company ; the term ofits existence, 
not to exe eed twenty years; the number of 
vhich the said stock shall consist; 
unber of trustees and their names, 
manage the concerns of said company 
for the first year; and the name of the place 
in said District in which the operations of said 
company are to be carried on. 
When the certificate shall have been filed as 
aforesaid, the persons who shal have signed 
and acknowledged the same, and their 


the acknowledgment 
in the office of the regis ter 


shall 


. 
sare Ol 
‘ ol 
Lue Who 


ail 





ors, shall be a none politic and corporate in 
fact and in name, by the name stated in suc! 
certificate, and by that name have succ Oli 
and be capable of suing and being su: ed ina 

court of law or equity in this District of Colum 
bia ; and they and their successors may hav 

a common seal, and make and alter the same 


al | leasure ; and tl ey hall by their corporate 
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name be capable in law of purchasing, holding, 
and conveying any real or personal estate 
whatever which may be necessary to enable 
the said company to carry on their operations 
named in such certificate, but shall not mort- 
gage the same, or give any lien thereon, except 


in pursuance of a vote of the stockholders of | 


said company. 

The stock, property, and concerns of such 
company shall be managed by not less than 
three nor more than nine trustees, who shall, 
respectively, be stockholders, and a majority 
of whom shall be citizens of the District of 
Columbia, who shall, except for the first year, 
be annually elected by the stockholders, at such 
time and place as shall be determined by the 
by-laws of the company ; and public notice of 
the time and place of holding such election 
shall be published not less than thirty days 
previous thereto, in the newspaper printed 
nearest to the place where the operations of 
the said company shall be carried on, and the 
election shall be made by such of the stock- 
holders as shallattend for that purpose, either 
in person or by proxy. All the elections shall 
be by ballot, and each stockholder shall be 
entitled to as many votes as he owns shares of 
stock in said company, and the persons receiv- 
ing the greatest number of votes shall be trus- 
and when any vacancy shall happen 
among the trustees, by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, it shall be filled for the remainder 
of the year in such manner as may be provided 
for by the by-laws of the said company. 

In case it shall happen at any time that an 
election of trustees shall not be made on the 


tees; 


day designated by the by-laws of said com- | 


pany, when it ought to have been made, the 
company for that reason shall not be dissolved, 
but it shall be lawful, on any other day, to hold 
an election for trustees, in such manner as 
shall be provided for by the said by-laws, and 
all acts of trustees shall be valid and binding 
as against said company until their successors 
shall be elected. 


‘There shall be a president of the company || 


who shall be designated from the number of | 


the trustees, and also such subordinate oflicers | 


as the company, by its by-laws, may designate, 
who may be elected or appointed, and required 
to give such security for the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties of their office as the com- 
pany by its by-laws may require. 

It shall be lawful for the trustees to call in 
and demand from the stockholders, respect- 


ively, all such sums of money by them sub- | 


scribed, at such times and in such payments or 
installments as the trustees shall deem proper, 
under the penalty of forfeiting the shares of 
stock subscribed for and all previous payments 
made thereon, if payment shall not be made 
by the stockholder within sixty days after a 


personal demand or a notice —_e such | 


payment shall have been published for six 
successive weeks in a newspaper in the District 
of Columbia as aforesaid. 

The trustees of said company shall have 
power to make such prudential by-laws as they 
shall deem proper for the management and 
disposition of the stock and business affairs 
of such company, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the District of Columbia and Consti- 
tution of the United States, and prescribing the 
duties of officers, artificers, sil servants that 
may be employed, for the appointment of all 
ollicers, and for carrying on all kinds of busi- 
ness within the objects and purposes of such 
company. 

The stock of such company shall be deemed 
personal estate, and shall be transferable in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by the by- 
laws of said company; but no shares shall be 
transferable until all previous calls thereon 
shall have been fully paid in, or shall have been 
declared forfeited for the non-payment of calls 
thereon; and it shall not be lawful for such 


{ 
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company to use any of their funds in the pur- 
chase of any stock in any other corporation. 

The copy of any certificate of incorporation 
filed in pursuance of this act, certified by the 
register of the District of Columbia to be a 
true copy and of the whole of such certificate, 
shall be received in all courts and places as 
presumptive legal evidence of the facts therein 
stated. 

All the stockholders of every company incor- 
porated under this act shall be severally, indi- 
vidually, liable to the creditors of the company 
in which they are stockholders, to an amount 
equal to the amount of stock held by them 
respectively, for all debts and contracts made 
by such company, until the whole amount of 
capital stock fixed and limited by such com- 


| pany shall have been paid in and a certificate 


| thereof shall have been made and recorded, as 


And 


is preseribed in the following section. 


| the capital stock so fixed and limited shall be 


paid in, one half within one year, and the other 


| half thereof within two years from the incor- 
poration of said company, or such corporation 


shall be dissolved. 

The president and a majority of the trus- 
tees, within thirty days after the payment of 
the last installment of the capital stock so 
fixed and limited by the company, shall make 
a certificate stating the amount of the capital 


| so fixed and paid in, which certificate shall be 


signed and sworn to by the president and a 
majority of the trustees ; and they shall within 
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pany contracted while 
or officers thereof. 

No person holding sto¢k in such company a. 
executor, administrator, guardian, or trystes 
and no person holding such stock as collatey. 
security, shall be personally subject to any 
liability as stockholder of such company ; },,; 
the person pledging such stock shall be cup. 
sidered as holding the same, and shall be liah)|,. 
as a stockholder accordingly ; and the estate 
and funds in the hands of such executor, ad 
ministrator, guardian, or trustee, shall be liahj« 
in like manner and to the same extent as the 
testator or intestate, or the ward or person 
interested in such trust fund would have heey 
if he had been living and competent to ae 
and held the stock in his own name. 

Kivery such executor, administrator, guard 
ian, or trustee, shall represent the stock in })js 
hands at all meetings of the company, and may 
vote accordingly as a stockholder; and eyeyy 
person who shall pledge his stock as aforesaid 
may, nevertheless, represent the same at || 
such meetings, and may vote accordingly as a 


they are stockhold 


any 


| stockholder. 


The stockholders of any company organized 
under the provisions of this act shall, jointly 


| severally, and individually, be liable for «|| 


the said thirty days record the same in the || 
| office of the register of deeds of the District 


of Columbia. 

Kivery such company shall annually, within 
twenty days from the first of January, make ¢ 
report, which shall be published in a news- 
paper in the District of Columbia, which shall 


state the amount of capital, and of the pro- | 


portion actually paid, and the amount of its 
existing debts; which report shall be signed 
by the president and a majority of the trus- 
tees, and shall be verilied by the oath of the 
president or secretary of said company, and 
filed in the oflice of the register of deeds of 
the District of Columbia; and if any of the 
said companies shall fail so to do, all the trus- 
tees of the company shall be jointly and sever- 
ally liable for the debts of the company then 


existing, and for all that shall be contracted | 


before such report shall be made. 

If the trustees of any such company shall 
declare and pay any dividend the payment of 
which would render it insolvent, or which 


would diminish the amount of its capital stock, | 


they shall be jointly and severally liable for 
all the debts of the company then existing, 
and for all that shall be thereafter contracted, 


while they shall respectively remain in office: 


Provided, Yhat if any of the trustees shall 
object to the declaring of such dividend, or the 
payment of the same, and shall at any time 
before the time fixed for the payment thereof 


| file a certificate of their objection in writing 
| with the secretary of the company and with the 


register of deeds of the District of Columbia, 
they shall be exempt from the said liability. 
Nothing but money shall be considered as 
payment of any part of the capital stock, and 
no loan of money shall be made by any such 
company to any stockholder therein ; and if 


| any such loan shall be made to a stockholder, 


the officers who shall make it, or who shall 
assent thereto, shall be jointly and severally 
liable, to the extent of such loan and interest, 
for all the debts of the company contracted 


| while they are stockholders or oflicers thereof. 


If any certificate or report made, or public 


_ notice given, by the officers of any company 
| in pursuance of the provisions of this act, 


' 


should be false in any material representation, 
all the officers who shall have signed the same, 
knowing it to be false, shall be jointly and 


debts that may be due and owing to all thei 
laborers, servants, and apprentices, for ser- 
vices performed for such corporation, and shal! 
be individually liable for all debts of said eor- 
poration to the amount of the stock of each 
stockholder. 

Any corporation or company heretofore 
formed, by special act or under the genera! 
law, and now existing, for manufacturing, 
agricultural, mining, mercantile, insurance, 
transportation, marketing, or mechanical pur- 
poses, in the District of Columbia, or any com- 
pany which may be formed under this act, may 
increase or diminish its capital stock, by com 
plying with the provisions of this act, to any 
amount which may be deemed sufficient and 
proper for the purposes of the corporation, and 
may also extend its business to other manu- 
facturing, mining, or mechanical business, su))- 
ject to the provisions and liabilities of thi 
act. But before any corporation shall be en- 


titled to diminish the amount of its capital 
'| stock, if the amount of its debts and liabilities 
| shall exceed the amount of capital to which i! 
| is proposed to be reduced, such amount o! 


| debts and 


liabilities shall be satisfied and 
reduced so as not to exceed such diminished 
amount of capital; and any existing company 
heretofore formed may come under and avai! 
itself of the privileges and provisions of this 
act by complying with the following provis 


| ions, and thereupon such company, its officers 
_and stockholders, shall be subject to all the 


restrictions, duties, and liabilities of this act. 
Whenever any company shall desire to call 
a meeting of the stockholders for the purpos? 


of availing itself of the privileges of this act, 
| or for increasing or diminishing the amount 


of its capital stock, or fur extending or chang- 
ing its business, it shall be the duty of the 


| trustees or directors to publish a notice signed 


by a majority of them in a newspaper in the 
District of Columbia at least three successive 
weeks, and to deposit a notice thereof in th: 


| post office addressed to each stockholder at 
| his usual place of residence, at least three 


weeks previous to the day fixed upon for hold- 
ing such meeting, specifying the object of the 
meeting and the time and place when ani 


_ where such meeting shall be held; and a vote 


of at least two thirds of all the shares of stock 
shall be necessary to an increase or diminution 
of the amount of its capital stock, or the exten- 
sion or change of its business as aforesaid, or 
to enable a company to avail itself of the pro 
visions of this act. 


If, at any time and place specified in the 


severally liable for all the debts of the com- |! notice provided for in the preceding section, 
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«oekholders shall appear by proxy orin person, 
senting not less than two thirds of all the 
ares of stock of the corporation, they shall 
vwanize and proceed to a vote of those present 
/person or by proxy; and if, on canvassing 
‘votes, it shall appear that a sufficient num- 
ior of votesare in favor of increasing or dimin- 
ug the amount of capital, or extending or 
changing its business as aforesaid, or for avail- 
ing itself of the privileges and provisions of 
this act, a certificate of the proceedings, show- 
g a compliance with the provisions of this 
, the amount of capital actually paid in, the 
business to which it is extended or changed, 
.e whole amount of debts and liabilities of the 
company, and the amount to which the capital 
4ock shall be increased or diminished, shall 
he mede out, signed, and verified by the allidavit 
of the chairman, and be countersigned by the 
cretary ; and such certificate shall be acknowl- 
ved by the chairman, and filed as required 
hy the first section of this act, and when so 
‘(led the capital stock of such corporation shall 
be increased or diminished to the amount 
cilied in such certificate, and the business 
extended changed as aforesaid; and the 
company shall be entitled to the privileges and 
rovisions, and be subject to the liabilities of 
s act. 
lf the indebtedness of any company organ- 
ized under this act shall at any time exceed 
the amount of its capital stock, the trustees of 
such company assenting thereto shall be per- 
sonally and individually liable for such excess 
to the creditors of the company. 
No stockholder shall be personally liable for 


the payment of any debt contracted by any 


company formed under this act which is not 
within one year from the time the debt 
due, unless a suit for the collection 
f such debt shall be brought against such com- 
pany within one year after the debt became 
due: and no suit shall be brought against any 
stockholder who shall cease to be a stockholder 
in any such company, for any debt contracted 
bysaid company, unless the same shall be com- 
enced within two years from the time he shall 
have ceased to be a stockholder, nor until an 
execution against the company shall have been 
returned unsatisfied in whole or in part. 
It shall be the duty of the trustees of every 
corporation formed under this act to cause a 
book to be kept by the treasurer or secretary 
thereof, containing the names of all persons, 
alphabetically arranged, vhoare orshall within 
six years have been stockholders of such com- 
pany, and showing their place of residence, the 
number of shares of stock held by them respect- 
ively, the time when they became owners of 
such shares, and the amount of stock actually 
paid in; which book shall, during the usual 
business hours of the day on every business day, 
beopen for inspection of stockholders and cred- 
itors of the company, and their personal rep- 
resentatives, at the oflice or principal place of 
business of such company in the District of 
Columbia where its business operations shall 
be located, and any and every such stockholder, 
creditor, or representative shall have a right to 
make extracts from such books, and no trans- 
fer of stock shall be valid for any purposes 
whatsoever, except to render the person to 
whom it shall be transferred liable for the debts 
of the company, according to the provisions of 
this act, until it shall have been entered therein, 
as required by this section, by an entry show- 
ing to and from whom transferred. Such book 
shall be presumptive evidence of the facts 
therein stated in favor of the plaintiff in any 
suit or proceeding against such company, or 
against any one or more stockholders. Kvery 
ollicer or agent of such company, who shall 
neglect to make any proper entry in such book, 
or shall refuse or neglect to exhibit the same, 
or to allow the same to be inspected and ex- 
tracts to be taken therefrom, as hereinbefore 


ecomes 
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provided, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and the company shall pay to the party 
injured a penalty of itty dollars for any such 
neglect or refusal, and all damages resulting 
therefrom; and every company that shall neg- 
lect to keep such book open for inspection as 
aforesaid shall forfeit to the United States the 
sum of fifty dollars for every day it shall so 
neglect, to be sued for and recovered, in the 
name of the people, in the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, and when so recov- 
ered the amount shall be paid into the treas- 
ury of said District of Columbia, for the use 
thereof. 
CEMETERIES—INCORPORATION, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
where five or more persons shall associate 
themselves together for the purpose of form- 
ing a cemetery association in the District of 
Columbia, such persons shall have the power 
to adopt a corporate name, and by that name 
shall be known as a body-corporate, and by 
that name shall have perpetual succession and 
be invested with all powers, rights, privileges, 
liabilities, and immunities incident to corpora 
tions. Said persons, so associated, 


shall have 
power to acquire by gift, grant, or purchase 


| any lot or lots of land not exceeding fifiy acres, 


| dead, 


| he 2arses ; 


and lay out the same for a burial place tor the 
with convenient aisles, and to sell the 
same for such purpose and for no other pur- 
poses, reserving a suflicient portion thereof for 
the burial of the stranger and indigent. Said 
persons, so associated, may have a common 


seal,and may alter or change the same attheir | 


pleasure. Said association shall have power 
to inclose and ornament said burial ground, 
to build and erecta hearse-house and keep the 

same in proper repair; to purchase a hearse or 
and to do all other necessary acts to 
the end that all the appliances, conveniences, 
and benefit of a public and private cemetery 


| may be desired and obtained. 


‘Lhe officers of said corporation shall bea 


| president, a treasurer, who shall act as sec- 
} ; 


retary, and three directors, which said ollicers 


| shall be chosen annually by ballot, and shall 


hold their oflice until their successors are 
chosen. Any neglect to choose their officers 
on the day fixed upon for that purpose shall 


| not operate as a forleiture of their act of incor- 


| specified in the first section of this act, 


|ing themselves together, and no other 


poration, in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

The first election of officers, by the persons 
associating, according to and for the purpose 
shall 
be at the time and place designated and agreed 
upon by a majority of the persons so a at- 
than 


| such persons shall vote at said election. 


At each subsequent election of ollicers of 


said incorporation the owner or owners of a 


lot or lots in said burial grounds shall be enti- 
tled to one vote in the election of officer 's of 


| said corporation, and no more, and shall, by 


virtue of such membership, be a me aan of 


said corporation. 


land used 


} 


The persons associating together in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act shall cause 
the land designed as a burial ground to be sur- 
veyed and platted; and a plat of said ground, 
so surveyed, 


shall be recorded in the oflice ot 


| the register of dee ds for the Dist ric tof Colum- 


bia. ach lot shall be duly numbered by said 
surveyor, and such number shall be marked 
on said plat and recorded as aforesaid. 

The ‘said corporation shall have power to 
establish and change by-| 
rules and regulations for its 
the duties of its officers and the 
of its property. 

The proceeds arising 
the foregoing sectio ys of th 
after deducting all « 
laving out lots, 


aws, and prescribe 
rnment and 
management 


£rove 


from the sale of lots in 


$s act provide d for. 


cpenses 0 f pr urchasing and 
, appropriated, 


improving aud ornamenting the 


hall be applie 
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distr C 


burial ground, or for other purposes named in 
this act. 

The property of the corporation, its groun: om, 
lot aan appliances, shall be exempt from tax: 
tion and shall not be liable to sale on execution. 


Dedicat 


Any person or persons desiring to dedicate 
any lot of land, not exceeding five acres, as a 
burial ground or place for the interment for 
the dead, for the use of any society, associa 
neighborhood, m: ly, by deed, duly 
executed or recorded, convey such land to the 
District of Columbia, by the corporate name 
of said District of Columbia, : specifying in such 
deed the society, association, or neighborhood 
for the use of which the dedication is desired 
to be ee and thereby vest the title to such 
land in pe rpetuity for the uses stated in the 
deed, can sucli land shall be thereafter exem)t 
from taxes for all purposes whatever 

If any person shall willfully or m: ici vusly 
a break down, level, demolish , Of 
otherwise destroy, or injure, or damage any 
railing inclosure around or upon 
any land conveyed under the provisions of this 
act, or any gate or post thereon, or 


ion. 


tion, or 


cut 
fence, or 


shall re 
break, injure, or deface any tomb, or 
other stone, plank or board, or any inscription 
thereon, or shall cut down, destroy, injure, or 
remove any tree or shrub standing or growing 


move, 


upon such Jand, he shall be liable to indict- 
ment, and, upon conviction thereof, to be 
fined not less than ten dollars nor more than 


one hundred dollars. 

BOARDS OF TRADE. 
And be it further enacted, That any 
number of persons, not less than twenty, resid 
ing in the District of Columbia, may associate 
themselves together as a board of trade and 
assemble at any time and place upon which a 
majority of the members so associating them 
selves tos gether may agree, and elect a pre 
ident, one or more vice presidents, as they 
may see fit, adopt a name, constitution, and 
by-laws, such as they may agree upon, and 
shall thereupon become a body prem and 
politic in fact and in name, by the name and 
style, or title, which they may have adopted, 
and by that name shall have succession, shall 
be capable in law to sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, answer and be answered 
unto, defend and be defended, in all e 
law and equity whatever, and they and thei 
successors shall have a common seal and may 
alter and change the same at their discretion. 

Said corporation shall have the right to ad- 

mit as members such persons as they may see 
fit and expel any members as they may see fit ; 
and in all cases a majority of the members 
present at any stated meetings shall have the 

right to pass, and also the right to repeal, any 
by-laws of said corporation; and in ‘all cases 
the constitut an and by-laws adopted by such 
corporation shall be binding upon and control 
the same until altered, changed, or abrogate “ 
in the manner that may be prescribed i in such 
constitution. 

Said corporation, by the name and style 
which shall be adopted, “shall be c apable in law 


SEc., 6. 


ourts ol 


of purchasing, holding, aud conveying any 
state, real or personal, for the use of said 


corporation: Provided, That such real estate 
shall not exceed in quantity one city, town, 
or village lot and building in the District of 
Columbia. 

The officers shall hold their offices for the 
time which shall be prescribed in the const 
tution adopted by such corporation, and unt 
others shall be elected and qualified as pr 
scribed by such constitution. 

i'he president, vice president, secretary, ana 


treasurer shall be ex oflicio members of th 
board of directors, and, together with the 
directors elected, shall manage the business 


of said corporation. 





i = 
£\1 


hall be elected by a plurality of 


any election, and a general 

cers — be held at least once 

year: but in case of any accidental 
or negleet to hold such general elec- 


corporation shall not thereby lapse 


nate, but shall conti iInue?s and exist, and 
d officers shall hold over until the next 


il election of ofhcers 


provided for inthe 

t t he 
the award of any general committee of ref- 
erence appointed by y said corporation upon any 
tter of difference, submitted to such com- 
tee for arbitration in writing, with or with- 
il, by any member of said eacperaion 
or by any other person whatsoever, shall have 
me force and effect as if the same had 
Leen submitted to the arbitration of the mem- 
l) of said committee of reference, by their 
lual names by deed of submission; and 
h award may be filed and made a rule 
of court, and rment entered thereon and 
COU ed in the came manner and 
er the same rules and regulations that 
wards may be entered, under and by 
{the law force in said District. No 
it 1 or arbitrati m bond shall be rée- 
to be filed with such awards; but four 


notice of the 


filing of such award shall 


ENDLX 


| direct, 


TO THE CONGRESS 


UIN A 


Fe } "4 
United Slate 


Laws of thie 


S 

provisions of the foregoing section, shall be 
filed in the clerk’s otlice of the register of 
deeds in the District of Col umbia, and be 


recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and 
thereupon the persons who shall have sub- 


scribed the same, and all persons who shall 


from time to time become stockholders in such | 


company, and their succe 
politic and corporate, 
name stated in such articles association, 
and shall be capable of suing and being sued, 
and may have a common seal and may make 
and alter the same at pleasure, and shall be 
capable in law of purchasing, holding, and 
conveying any real or personal property what- 
ever, necessary for the construction of such 
road, and for the erection of all necessary 
buildings and yards and appurtenances for the 
use of the same. A copy [of] any articles of 
association filed in pursuance of this act, and 
certified to be a copy by the register of deeds, 
shall, in all courts and places, ‘be prima facie 
evidence of the incorporation of such com- 
pany and of the facts stated therein. 

Sec. ¥. And be it further enacted, 


sors, shall be a body 
in perpetuity, by t 


ie 


of 


1e 


That the 


he | 


directors named in the seventh section of this | 


act shall open books for subscription to the | 


capital stock of the company at such times 
and in such places as a majority of them may 
thirty days’ notice of which shall be 
given by publication in some daily paper pub- 
lished in said District; and in case a greater 


< 


| amount of stock shall be subscribed than the 


ven to the opposite party of the party 
filing theaward. Said committee of reference, 
whe tting as arbitrators as aforesaid, shall 
lave the right to issue subpenas and compel 
t ttendance of witnesses by attachment, the 
as justices of the peace. 

Said corporation may inflict fines upon any 
of it inembers, and collect the same, for 
ch of the provisions of the constitution or 
by-laws; but no fine shall in any case exceed 

enty-five dollars. Such fines may be col- 

ted by action of debt, brought in the name 

the corporation, before any justice of the 
peace, against the person upon whom the fine |) 
hall have been imposed. 

Said corporation shall have no power or 

thority to do or carry on any business ex- 

( ¢ such as is usual in the management | 
conduct of — of trade or chambers | 
‘ it e: and: ovided for in the fore- 
tions of sails dest 
RAILROAD COMPANII IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any 


nuinber of persons, not less than seven, being 
ubseribers to the aoa of any contemplated 
railroad, may be formed into a corporation 


for the purpose of constructing, owning, and 


maimtaining such railroad, by complying with 
the following requirements: whenever stock | 
to the amount of at least fifty thousand dollars 


mil bave been subseribed, and five per cent. 


upon such subscription shall actually have 


been paid in, the subscribers to such stock 
hall elect directors for such company from 
ninong their own number, and shall severally 


subscribe articles of association in which shall 

t forth the name of the corporation, the 

nt of th eapit il stock of the company, 

h may be inereased from time to time, 

nec ~~ Sa ee cost of con- 

tructing the road, t ether with lia: right of 

way and motive pow er, together with ail the 

appurtenances and e xpenses necessary for the 

complete running of said road,) the suenber 

res of which anid stock shall consist, the 

\ of directors and their names, to man- 

affairs of the company, the point or 

e from which the proposed railroad is to 

tracted, and its length, as near as may 

leach subseriber to such articles of asso 

hall state his place of residence, and 

t iober of shares taken by him in such 
‘ pany 

See. 8. And be it further enacted, That arti 

cles of assdciation formed in pursuance of the 


| there sl 


whole capital stock required by such company, 
the directors shall distribute such capital stock 
so subscribed as equally as possible among the 
subseribers; but no share thereof shall be 
divided in making such distribution, nor shall 
a greater number of shares be allotted to any 


| one subscriber than by him subscribed for. 


Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
all be an annual meetine of tock 
all be an annual meeting of the stock- 
holders at the oflice of the company for the 
election of direc for the 


} 


‘tors to serve 


year, no tice of which shall be given by the | 
directors chosen as provided in the first see- 

tion of this act, for the first annual election, 
aud afterward by their successors in office, 


which notice shall be published not Jess than 
twenty days 


published in the city of Washington. ‘Three 


judges of election shall be chosen by the || 
board of directors previous to any annual 
meeting of the stockholders, who shall be 


stockholders but not directors at the time of 
such election, whose duty it shall be to receive 
the votes of the stockholders at such election 
for directors, and who shall openly count the 
votes and declare the result, and shall furnish 
he directors elected at such meeting of stock- 
holders with a certificate of their election, 
which certificate shall be evidence of their 
authority to act as such directors. No less 
than seven, nor more than thirteen directors 
shall be chosen at such meeting of stockhold- 
ers by ballot, and by a majority of the votes 
of the stockholders being pre sent, in person 
or by proxy; 
so present at any election of directors shall be 
entitled to give one vote for every share of 


previous thereto, in a newspaper | 





and every such stockholder being 


' ticular object of such meeting shall be ¢ 


| do not attend such meeting, then the meet), 


| sue h corporation, it shall be the duty of th) 





and place of the meeting; and when any 
meeting is called by the stockholders, th: 


y fired 


in such notice, and if at any such meeting; 
called, a majority in value of the stockho 
are not represented in person or by proxy, 
meeting shall be adjourned from day to d 
not exe ceeding g¢ three days, without trans 
any Laaieignn, and if within said oa 
stockholders having a majority of 


a very &§ 
aa y 


} 7 
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shall be dissolved. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That » 
a regular meeting of the stockholders of ay, 
preside nt and direetors in ofhice for the precees 
ing year, to exhibit a clear and distinct g) 
ment of the affairs of the said company, 
at any meeting of the stockholders a m; ajor 
of those present, in person or by proxy, 
require similar statements from As direet 


Ale SEC. 


| whose duty it shall be to furnish them why, 


ensuing |} 


| removal shall " ive been give nN as require: 


| designated by the by-laws of the company whe: 
| it ought to have been made, the oe 


required; and at all general meetings of ; le ¢ 
stockholders, a majority in value of the sto 

holders in suc h company may re move any pri 
dent or any director, and elect others in the 
stead: Provided, That notice of such inte nd 


the two last preceding sections 1 

See. 13. And be it further enacted, That tary gl 
case it shall happen at any time that an el; 
tion of directors shall not be made on the day 


ta 


that reason shall not be dissolved, 
ninety days thereafter they shall hok : 
tion for directors in such manner as shal! |; ur 
provided by the by-laws of the compa 

There shall be a president of the company » 


with 
an e| nts 


\ 
en 


|, shall be chosen by and from the directors, » 


also such subordinate officers as the com; 
by-laws may designate, who may be elect: 
appointed, and required to give such secu 
for the faithful performance of the dutie 


| their ofiices asthe company by its by-laws 


require: Provided, That nothing herein con 
tained shall be so construed as to pr 


, t 
re Ver 


| stockholders from removing a president in 


| manner prescribed in the precedin; r section 


| shall be lawful for the directors to call in 


| deem proper, under the penalty of 
| the shares 


Suc. 14. And be it further enacted, That 
demand from the stockholders, respectively. 
any sums of money by them subscribed, in : 


payments or installments as the directors shal 


it 


forfeitir proc 
of stock subscribed for and all pre mon 
vious payments made thereon if payment shal 


not be made by the stockholder within thirty gary 
| days after personal demand or notice requiring the 
| such payment: Provided, That subscriptions ny 

shall not be required to be paid except in equal 
| installments of not more than ten per centum not 
| per month. whi 
| Sec. And beit further enacted, That the “ac 

directors of such company shall have powe: 

to maxe by-laws for the management and dis sure 


stock which he may have owned for ten days j| 
next preceding such election; but no stock- 
holder shall vote at any suen meetin upon 
any stock except such as he s! a have owned 


for ten days. 
unl 


No person shall | 


to vote for directors at the election at which 
he shall be chosen. shall hold 
their offices for one year, and until others are 
elected and qualified. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That 
meetings of the stockholders may be called at 
any time during the interval between the annual 

lirectors, or by the stockhold- 
owning not less than one fourth of the stock, 
by giving thirty days’ public notice of the time 


The directors 


meetings, by Lhe « 


ere 


ea director 


position of stock, property, and business affairs 


of such company, and prescribing the duties « 
| the ollicers, artificers, and servants that may 
be employed, and for the appointment of a Sis 
the officers for the car rying on all the busine 
within the object and purposes of such com 
| pany. su 
Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That th \ 
| stock of such company shall be deemed pe! \ 


SS he shall be a stockholder and qualified 


sonal estate, and shall be transferable only + 
the books of the company; but no shares shia 
be transferable until previous calls thi 

shall have been fully paid, or the shares sia 
{ 


have been forfeited for the non-paymeut 0 
calls thereon. ; 
Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That th 
president and a majority of the directors 
within thirty days after the payment of the 
| lagt instaliment of the capital steck so fixed 


and limited by 


make a 


the company, shall 








any te stating the amount of capit tal — 
the y fved and paid in, which certificateshall be 
De § ed by the president and a majority of the 
un rthy ciors, and swarn to by the president and 


Kho] cooretary ; and they shal il, within the said thirty 


XY _ file and ree ord the same in the oftice of 
y to day eister of deeds for the Districtof Columbia. 
NSACtin. Sec. 18. = be it further enacted, That 
ee d ery such con eri before constructing a 
NE stoc} rtof their road, shall make a map and pro- 
me of the route intended to be adopted by 
aN «ich company, which shall be certified by a 
Phat a rity of the directors, and filed in the oflice 
8 Of any the register of deeds aforesaid, for the 
Ly of t ection and examination of all parties 
» prece rested. 
et 


ale Sec. 19. And be it 
any, and very such corporation shall 


That 


possess the gen- 


further enacted 


Majority Hnowers and be subject to the liabilities and 
XY, n ‘ious in the special powers following, 
ireets 


; to say: First, to cause such 
7M When and survey for tl 


' 
uirvey ( 


examina- 
sed railroad to be 

be necessary to the selection of 
nost advantageo 1s route for the railroad ; 
ny pres | for sueh pur Ss 


such purpose, by their oflicers, agents, 


1@ props 


a8 Inay 





and rvants, to enter upon the lands or waters 
te anv person, but subject to responsibility for 
wired jj mages which they shall do thereto, See 
2 1, to receive, hold, and take such volun- 

Phat tary grants and donations of real estate, and 
an e| r personal property, as shall be made to 
the day uidin the construction, maintenance, and 
ny \ mmodation of such railroad ; but the real 
pany te thus received by voluntary grants shall 
[ wit ld and used for the purposes of such 
An ¢ nts only. Third, to parchase, and by vol- 
sha y grants and donations receive and take, 
DID DA } oflicers, engineers, saidencttpersand 
aNY ¥ . enter upon and take posse ssion of, and 
lors, Land use all such lands and real estate and 
oem r property, as may be necessary for the 
ected 


ction and 


maintenance of its railroad 
stations, depots, and other accommoda- 
i 


uti necessary to accomplish the ob jee ts for 
aws a tne corpe yration was created; but not 
ein Con the compensation to be made therefor, 
vent reed upon by the parties, or ascertained 
nt in inafler prescribed, shall have been paid 
chit 


yn. lie owner or owners thereof, or deposit ed 
That ie] 


reinafter directed, unless the consent of 


i) 1 owner be given to enter into possession. 
ective uth, to lay out its road, not exceeding six 
» In sui : wide, and to construct the same; and for 
ors sha purposes of cuttings, embankments, and 
ortei| procuring stone and gravel, may take as much 
Pall Y mi sa ve the limits of itscharter, in the 
ent shai nanner hereatter provided, as may be neces- 
in thirty ry for the } prop yer construction and security of 
equiring the road. Fifth, to construct their road upon 
eriptions uy street, or across any stream of water, water- 
In equ urse, road, highway, railroad, or canal so as 
centum iot to interfere with the free use of the 


same, 

ch the route of its road shall intersect, in 
ich manner as to afford security for life and 
, but the corporation shall restore the 
ream or water-course, road, or highway, thus 
33 affairs intersected, to its former state, or in a sufli- 
manner not to — unnecessarily im- 


That the 
e pow 


operty 


ae 
and ais 


iuties of nt 


bat mi ‘d its usefulness or injured its franchises. 
nt of a s Sixth, to cross, satioendel Wl; and unite with 
usin ny other railroad before constructed on any 


ch com hoint on its route, and upon the grounds of 
such other railroad company, with the neces- 
iry turn-outs, sidings, switches, and other con- 
iiences, in furtherance of the objects of its 
linections; and every company whose rail- 
is or shall be hereafter intersected by any 
ilroad shall unite with the owners of such 
w railroad in forming suc h intersections and 
ections, and grant the facilities aforesaid ; 
the two cor poratior iS Cannot agree upon 
amount of compensation to be mad le the re 
“the pou nts or manner of such crossings 


red per \ 


tine Y 


be ascertaine d 
‘fermined by commissioners, to be ap- 
pointe ‘daa is provided horeinafter in respect to 


L connections, the same shall 


make a 
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THk ¢ 


Laws of iit i ited Nic es, 
taking of lands; but this section is not to affeet 
the rights or franchises heretofore granted. 
Seventh. to purchase lands necessary {fo he 
use of said road, or take them; may chang 
the line of its road when ever & maj rity of th 
directors shall so det ne, a ; hereafter 





provided; but no sucl hange shall vary the 
general route of the road. Highth, 
transport, carry, and convey persons and prop- 
erty on their railroad by the force or power of 


to take, 


| steam, of animals, or any mechanical power, 


or by any combination of them, and to receive 
compensation therefor. Ninth, to erect and 
maintain all nece naire and convenient buildings, 
stations, depots, and fixtures, and machinery 
for the accommodation 
sengers, freight, at 
hold the lands 
the time a 


and use of their r pas- 
1d business, and obtain and 

therefor. Tenth, to regulate 
nd manner in which passengers and 
property shall be tr ansported, and the tolls and 
compensation to be paid therefor 


Sec. 20. And be it fanthar enacted, 


That in 
case any company formed under this act is 
unable to agree for ihe purchase of any real 
estate required for the construction of the track, 
turn-outs, and water-stations, it shall have the 
right to acquire the tithe to the same in the 
manner and by the special 
seribed in this act. 
Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, Vhat such 
company is hereby authorized to enter upon 
any land for the purpose of examining and sur- 
veying its railroad line, and may appropriate so 
much thereof as may be deemed necessary for 
its railroad, including necessary side-tracks and 
water-stations, materials for constructing, 
except timber, a right of way over adjacent 
lands suilicient to enable such company to con- 
struct and repair its road, and aright to con- 
duct water by aqueducts, and the right of 
making proper « dr ains. ‘The corporation shall 
forthwith deposit with the 
court of the District of Columbia a description 
of therights and interestsintended to be appro- 
priated, and such lands, rights, and interests 
shalt belong to such company, to 


proceedings pre- 





clerk of the supreme 


use for the 
purpose specified, by making or tendering pay- 
ment as he reinafter provided. Thee orpors Lion 
may, by its directors, purchase any such lands, 

materials, right of way 
of such lands; ori: same is owned by 
a person insane, or an infant, at a price to be 
agreed upon by the regularly constituted guard- 
lan or parent of said insane person or infant, 
if the same shall be appraised by the court 
aforesaid; and on suchagr and approval, 
the owner, guardian, or parent, as the case 
may be, shall convey the said — so 
purchased, in fee-simple or 
parties may agree, to 


, orinterest of the owner 


1 case the 


ao — 


semen 


as the 
such saticail company : 
and the deed, when made, shall be deemed 
validinlaw. Ifthe corporationshall not agree 
with theowner of the land, or with his guardian, 
if the owner is incapable of contracting touching 
the damages susta ned by such appropriation, 
such corporation 


otherwise 


shall deliver to such owneror 
guardian a copy of such instrument of appro- 
ation. It the owneror his guardian, in case such 
owner is incapable of contracting be unknown, 
such corporation shall publish in some news- 
paper in the Distr 


trict, to be designated by said 





court, for the term of six weeks, an advertise 
ment reciting the substance of such justra- 
ment of appropriati mu. Upon fixing such act 
of ap propri ation and delivery of such copy, 
or making suc h pr ication, tue su pre mecourt 
for the Dis strict of C Olumbia, upon the appli- 


| cation of either party, shall appoint by war- 


i 7? 


| } f¢ e ! 
rant three disinterested freenolders of the neigh: 


borhood on which the 


land lies, to appraise 
the di: smMages whi nm tire t 


ustain by sucl appropriation 5 ich apprais- 
ers shall be aduly sworn; lucy shall consi ler 
the injury which such owner may sustain by 
reason of such railroad. and all forthwith 


return their assessinent ol pained to the clerk 


bo 


of the said court, setting forth the value of the 
property taken, or injury done to the property, 


which they assess to the owner, or 


owners, 

‘parately, to be by him filed one recorded ; 
and thereupon such corporatic shall pay to 
said clerk the amount thus assessed, or tender 
the same to the } arty in whose favor the datm 
ages are awarded, or assessed 
payment or tender thereof, in the manner 
herein required, it shall be lawful for such cor- 
poration to hold the interests in such lands or 
materials on said roadway 
each side of the center of 
the uses aforesaid. 


, and on making 


within filty feet on 
such roadway, for 
The cost i of such award 
shall be paid by such company ; and on notice 
by any party interested and a. ing 


said pro- 
ceedings, the court may 


order the payment 
thereof, and enforce such payment by execu- 


tion. the award of said arbitrators may be 
reviewed by the said court, in which such pro 
ceedings may be had, on written exceptions 
fiied by either party, in the clerk’s olflice, with- 
in ten days aft r the filing of suc h award, and 
the court shall t: a such order therein as right 


and justice may require, by ordering a new 
Provided, 
‘hat notwithstanding such appeal, such com- 
pany may take 


appraisement, on good cause shown: 


possession of the property there 
in deseribed as aforesaid, and the subsequent 
proceedings on the appeal shall only affect the 
amount of compensation to be allowed, if prior 
to the assessment the corporation shall tender 
to such owner or guardian, andin case of refusal 
to receive the same shall pay into court, if he 
be unable to contract, an amount equal to the 
award afterward made, exclusive of costs. 
lhe costs of arbitration shall be paid equally 
by such company and such owner or guardian. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That if 
there are any adverse or conflicting claimants 
to the money, or any part of it, to be paid as 
a for the real estate taken, the 

ourt may direct the money to be paid into the 
said court by pet eg any until it can determ- 
ine who is entitled to the same, and shall 
direct to whom the same shall be paid, and 
may, in its discretion, order a reference to as- 


certain the facts in which such determination 


' and order are to be made 


agent 5 


'h 


Sec. 23. And be it Surther « nacted, That the 
court shall appoint some competent attorney 
to appear for and protect the rights of any 
party in interest who is unknown, or whose 
residence is unknown, and who has not ap- 
peared in the proceedings by an attorney or 
the court shall also have power, at any 
to amend any defect or informality in 
any of the special proceedings authorized by 
this act as may be necessary, or to cause new 
parties to be added, and to directsuch further 
notice to be given to any party in interest as 
it deems proper, and also to appoint other com- 
missioners in the place of any wo shall die, 
or refuse, or neglect, or are unable to serve, 
or who may leave or be absent from the Dis- 
trict aforesaid. 

Sec, 24. And be it further enacted, 
any time after an attempt 
appraisal 


j 
‘ 
i 


time, 


That at 
to acquire title by 
otherwise, if if 
ound that the title thereby 
to be acquired is defective, the company may 
proceed anew to acquire or perfect the same 
in the same manner as if no appraisal had been 
and at any stage of such new proceed 
ings the court may authorize the corporation 
iL 1h possession, to Con 


ot damages, or 


suall DE 


attempt d 


made ; 


take posses 


during the 


sion of, and use such real este 
» pendency and until the final « 

— new proceedin; 
actions ans 


sion of s gs, and may 


eee ce eding ys against the co 


or any oflicer or age nt or 


workman 
company, on account thereol, on s ( 
pany paying into court a sullicient 

court may direct, to pey the cou 
therefor, when finally ascertained ; ands 
such ease the party 


inue in possession, fo 


yptereated in reni estate 


os 


e 
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may conduct the proceedings toaconclusion, if 
the company delays or omits to prosecute the 
aime 
Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That 
uch company may, from time to time, borrow 
such sums of money as they may deem neces- 


iry for completing or operating their railroad, 
i and 


and issue Gispose 
borrowed, 


of their bonds for any 


amounts for such sums and at 


uch rates of interest as may be agreed upon, 
and mortgage their corporate property and 
franchises to secure the payment of any debt 
contracted by such company ; and the direct- 


ors of the company may confer on any holder 
of any bond issued for money borrowed as 
uloresaid the right to convert the principal due 
or owing thereon into stock of said company, 
at anytime not exceeding tifteen years from 
the of said bond, under such regulations 
as the company may adopt; and such company 
may sell their bonds whenever they may deem 
proper, and such sales shall be as valid as if 
at par value. But 
such ¢« orporauon shall not have power to issue 


} 
aate 


such bonds should be sold 


ao bonds or to execute any mortgages upon 
i sroperty or franch ise s until at least one 
half rot the capital stock shall have been fully 
paid. 

Src. 26. And be it further enacted, That if 


at any time after the location of the track of 
such road, in whole or in part, and the filing 
‘the map thereof, it shall appear to the direct: 
s of such company that the line thereof may 
he improved, such directors may, from time to 


or 


time, alter the line, and cause a new map to be 
filedin the said register’s office, and may there- 
upon take possession of the lands embraced 


in such new location that may be required for 
such construction and maintenance of such road 
on such new line, either by agreement with the 
owner or by such proceedings as are authorized 
under the preceding sections of this act, and 
e the same in place of the line for which the | 
new 
Sec, 


is substituted. 
And be it further enacted, That 
whenever thetrack of such railroad shall cross 
a road or highway, such road or highway may 
be carried under or over the track, as may be 
mostexpedient ; andin cases where an embank- 
ment or cutting shall make a change in the line 
of such road or highway desirable, with a view 
to a more easyascent or descent, the said com- 
pany may take additional lands for the con- | 
struction of such road or highway, or such new 
line as may be deemed requisite by the direct- 
ors. Unless the lands so taken shall be pur- 
chased or voluntarily given for the purposes 
aforesaid, compensation therefor shall be ascer- | 
tained in the manner in this act provided, as 
nearly as may be, and duly made by such cor- 
poration to the owners and persons interested 
in such lands, and the same, when so made 
and compensation made, to become part of 
such intersecting road or highway, in such 
manner and by such terms as theadjacent parts 


mite 


of such highway may be held for highway pur- 
poses. 

Sec, 28. And be it further enacted, That 
every conductor, baggage-master, engineer, 


brakeman, or other e mployés of any such rail- 
road corporation, emp! loyed on a passenger 
train, or at stations for passengers, shall wear 
upon his hat or cap a badge which shall indi- 
cate his office, and the initial letters of the 
style ofthe corporation by which he is employed, 
No collector or conductor without such badge 
mand, or be entitled to receive, from 
any passenger any { toll, or ticket, orexer- 
cise any ot the powers of his office; and no 
other of said officers or employés without such 
badge shall have any authority to meddle or 
interfere with any passenger or property. 

Sec. 20. And be ii further enacted, That 
corporation shall make an annual 
report to the clerk of said supreme court of | 
the operations of the year ending on the first 


shall de 


ure, 


every such 





|| corporation shall not agree to the rates 
| transportation thereof, and as to time, rate of 


toll, the conductor of the train may put him 


| at siding and stopping-places established for 
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day of January, which report shall be verified 
by the oath of the treasurer and acting super- 
intendent of operations, and filed in his office 
by the tenth day of January of each year, and 
shall state: First, the capital stock and the 
amountactually paid in. Second, the amount 
expended for the purchase of lands, for the 
construction of the road, for buildings, and 
for engines and cars respectively. ‘Third, the 
amount and nature of its indebtedness, and 
the amounts due the corporation. Fourth, 
the amount received for the transportation of 
passengers, of property, of mails, and from 
other sources. Fifth, the amount of freight, 
specifying the quantity, in tons of the products 
of the forest, of animals, of vegetables, food, 
other agricultural products, manufactures, mer- 
chandise, and otherarticles. Sixth, theamount 
paid for repairs, engines, cars, buildings, and 
salaries. Seventh, thenumber and amount of 
dividends, and when paid. Eighth, the num: | 
ber of engine-houses and shops, of engines 
and cars, and their character. 

Sec. 30. And be it further enacted, That any 
such corporation shall, when applied to by the | 
Postmaster General, convey the mails of the 
United States on their road; and in case such | 
of 


speed, manner, and condition of carrying the 
same, the said supreme court may appoint three 
commissioners, who shall fix and determine the 
same, 

Sec. 31. And be it further enacted, That if 
any passenger shall refuse to pay his fare or 


out of the cars at any usual stopping-place. 
Sec. 32, And be it further enacted, That 
every such corporation shall start and runtheir | 
cars for their [the] transportation of persons or | 
property at regular times, to be fixed by pub- | 
lic notice, and shall furnish sufficient accom- 
modation for the transportation of all such 
passengers and property as shall within a rea- 
sonable time previous thereto offer, or to be 
offered, for transportation at the place of start- 
ing, and the junction of other railroads, and 


receiving and discharging way passengers and 
freight, and shall take, transport, and discharge 
such passengers and property at, from, and to 
such places, on the due payment of tolls, freight, 
or fare therefor. 

Sec. 33. And be it further enacted, That in 
ease of the refusal by such corporation or their 
agents so to take and transport any passenger 
or property, or to deliver the same at the regu- 
lar appointed place, such corporation shall pay 
to the party aggrieved all damages which shall 
be sustained thereby, with costs of suit. 

Sec. 34. And be it further enacted, That in 
forming a passenger train, baggage, or freight, 
or merchandise, or lumber cars shall not be 
placed in rear of passenger cars; and if they 
or any of them shall be so placed, and any 
accident shall happen tolife or limb, the officer 
or agent who so directed or knowingly suffered | 
such arrangement, and the conductor or engin- 
eer of the train, shall each and all be held 
guilty of intentionally causing the injury, and 
be ag accordingly. 

Sec. 35. And be it further enacted, That the | 
paileond: companies may increase the amount | 
of their capital stock only by filing in the oflice 
of the register of deeds a certificate stating the 
amount of such desired increase, and the rea- 
sons or necessity for the same, signed by the 
president and a majority of the directors, and 
attested by the secretary, and seal of such 
company, and in no case to a greater amount 
than the actual cost of building and equipping 
said road. 

SEC, 





36. And be it further enacted, That no | 
railroad shall be built under the provisions of | 


this act until the routeand termini of said road 
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Congress; and Congress may make al} 
rules and regulations for the operations 
management of said railroads, and may | 
late the rates of fare and freight upon 
roads: Provided, That nothing in this ac 
tained shall be construed to limit the » 


| the municipal authorities of the cities of \Vs 








ington and Georgetown, respectively, to re ru 
late the running of trains, or to est: ablish ¢ 
grade upon [which] said roads shall be buj 
within said cities respectively. 

Sec. 37. And be it further enacted, That tio 


Congress of the United States may at any tin. 
alter, amend, or repeal this act, owing 2 aut 
preserving all rights which may become vesto,j 
under the ss ame, and may amend or repe al ar 
incorporation formed or created under this act: 
but any such amendment or repeal shall no: 
nor shall the dissolution of any company for 
under this act, take away or impair any re 
edy given against any such corporation, 
stockholders, or oflicers, for any liability whic! 
shall have been previously incurred. 

Sec. 38. And be it further enacted, That 
shall be lawful for all companies formed and 
incorporated, or which shall hereafter be incy 
porated, under the provisions of the foregoi 
act, to sue for and collect any installment | 
subscription to stock due or to become dy 
to said companies formed under said act, iy 
like manner as other debts are now collected, 
and before any court having jurisdiction ( 
the amount claimed: Provided, however, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be so eo: 


| strued as to authorize any corporation orga 


ized under the same to construct or own any 
railroad outside of the District of Columbia, 
Arproveb, May 5, 1870. 


Cnuap. LXXXI.—An Act legalizing certa 
Locations of Agricultural College Ser) 


therein designated. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America i 
Congress assembled, That all locations of agri 
cultural college scrip allowed prior to Decem- 
ber first, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
the several land offices in the State of Wiscou: 
sin, in excess of the maximum quantity author 
ized by the act entitled ‘‘An act donating pu): 
lic lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit o! 
agriculture and the me chanie arts,’’ approved 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
be, and the same are hereby, legalized ; 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
is‘authorized to issue patents upon such loca: 
tions: L’rovided, That the same shal! be in all 
other respects legal and valid. 

APPROVED, May 5 5, 1870. 





Cuar. LXXXIT.—An Act authorizing the I'irst 
National Bank of Delhi, New York, to change 
its Location. 

Beitienacted by the Senate and House of lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the First National 
Bank of Deihi, now located in Delhi, Delaware 
county, State of New York, is hereby author 
ized to change its location to the village o! 
Port Jervis, Orange county, State of New 
York. Whenever the stockholders represe: 
ing three fourths of the capital of said bank, 
at a meeting called for that purpsse, determine 
to make such change, the president and casi: 
ier shall execute a certificate under the cor 
porate seal of the bank specifying such dete rin: 
ination, and shall cause the same to be recorded 
in the ‘oflice of the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency, and thereupon such change of locatio! 
shall be effected, and the operations of dis- 
count and deposit of said bank shall be carri : 
on under the name of the First National Bank 


\| of Port Jervis, in the village of Port Jervis, 
i! shall have been approved and sanctioned by |! 


Urange county, State of New York. 
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ceo, 2. And be it further enacted, That 
ng in this act contained shall be so con- | 
od 2§ in any manner to release the said 
k from any liability or affect any action or | 
ding in law in which the said bank may | 
a party or interested. And when such 
re shall have been determined upon as 
said, notice thereof and of such change 
| be published in at least two weekly news- 
ers in each of the counties of Delaware and 
ange, in the State of New York, for not less | 
han four successive weeks. 
sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That this | 
+ shall take effect and be in force from and 
er its passage. 


ApproveD, May 6 


, 1870. 


p, LXXXIII.—An Actto change the Time | 
for holding the Cireuit and District Courts | 
of the United States for the District of Wis- | 
c nsin. | 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

sentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the circuit and dis- 

ct courts of the United States in the district || 

Wisconsin shall commence at the city of 
Milwaukee on the first Monday of April, and | 

: the second Monday of October, in each 
year, and on the fourth Monday of June, in | 
each year, in the city of Madison. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That 
pecial terms of said court may be ordered and 
ld, by the judges of said courts, respectively, 
either the city of Milwaukee or the city of 
Madison, as business may require; and that | 
.venire may issue for a grand or petit jury, to | 
attend any such special term: Provided, That | 
) special term of the circuit court shall be 
called without the coneurrence of the circuit | 


SEC And be it further enacted, That all 

cnizanees. indictme nts, writs , process, and 

dae proceedings, civil and criminal, now 
pending in either of said courts, shall be 
entered, heard, and tried at the times for 
holding said courts respectively, as herein 
provided. 

Sec. 4. And beit J 
act shall take eifect 


‘urther enacted, That this || 
and be in force from and | 
alter the first day of June, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, and all acts and parts of acts 
authorizing the holding of stated or special | 
terms of either of said courts be, and hereby | 
are, repealed. 

| 

| 


Approved, May 5, 1870. 


Cuarp,. LXXXIV.—An Act to create Addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of 
Dakota, to be called the Springfield and | 
Pembina Districts. || 
Beit enacted by the Senateand [suse of Rep- | 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the President of the 

United States be, and he is hereby, author- | 

ized to establish additional land districts in 

the Territory of Dakota, which districts shall 
be respectively bounded as follows, viz: com- 
mencing én the Missouri river, at the inter- 
section of the line between ranges fifty-seven 
fifty-eight west; thence north with said 
range line to the intersection of the line between 
wuships one hundred and twenty and one 
hundred and twenty-one north; thence west 
on said township line to the west line of the | 
lerritory; thence down said line to the south- | 
ern line of the Territory ; thence east to the | 
piace of beginning. Said district, as above | 
inded, shall be known and designated as 
e Springfield district; and the office of said 
istrict shall be located at the town of Spring: 
lield, or such place as the President shall direct 
inthe Territory of Dakota; that portion of the 
l'e rritory bounded as follows, viz: on the east 
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nesota; onthe south by the line between town- 
ships one hundred and twenty and one hun 
dred and twenty-one north; on the west by 
the west line of Territory ; and on the 
north by the forty-ninth degree of north lati- 
tude, which district shall be known as the Pem- 
bina district; and the office of wid district 
shall be located at the town of Pembina, or at 
as the President shall direct in said 
Territory; and the President of the United 
States shall have power to change the location 
of said land offices, in said Territory, from 
time to time, as the public interests may seem 
to require. 

Sec. 2. And be it furthe renacted, That the 
President is hereby authorized to appoint, by 


| and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


registers and receivers for said land districts, 
who shall be required to reside at the site of 
their respective offices, have the same power, 
responsibilities, and emoluments, and be sub- 
ject to the same acts and penalties which are 


| or may be prescribed by law in relation to 


other land offices in said Territory. 
ApvrroveD, May 4, 1870. 


Cuar. LAXXVIIJ.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ‘‘An Act providing for the Taking 
of the Seventh and subsequent Censuses of 
the United States, and to fix the Number of 
the Members of the House of Representatives, 
and to provide for their future Apportion- 
ment among the several States,’’ approved 
May twenty-three, eighteen hundred and fift; 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the time allowed for 

transmitting the said [a] copy of the returns 

of the assistant a to the Census Office is 
hereby further limited so that the returns of 
upon schedule numbered one, in 
the act of May twenty-three, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, shall be sent to that office on or before 
the tenth day of September next, and the com- 
plete returns upon all the schedules annexed 
to and made part of that act, excepting upon 
the schedule therein designated as number two, 
which schedule is hereby revoked, canceled, 
and declared to be no longer a part of said act, 
shall be forwarded to the Census Office before 
the first day of October following: Provided, 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall be 

authorized to extend the time allowed for re- 

turns on the schedules, other than those of 
population, in any case where it shall appear 
to him to be necessary: Provided, further, 

That whenever, from the loss or destruction of 

returns, or from causes beyond the control of 

the oflicers charged with the enumeration, it 
shall be shown to be impracticable to comply 
with the requirements of this section, the See- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to extend 
the time allowed for rendering returns of popu- 
lation, not beyond the tirst day of October next. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 


| penalty provided in the fifteenth section of 
| said act of May twenty-third, eighteen hundred 


and fifty, shall apply to any refusal whatever 
to answer either of the inquiries authorized by 


| said act. 


Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That each 
assistant marshal or agent shall be paid for 
making out and returning complete copies of 


| the original census returns, as required in the 


eleventh section of the act to which this isa 
supplement, eight cents for each page of the 
two copies of the original census returns re- 
quired by the said eleventh section. 

Sec, 4, And be it furthe r é nacted, 
oath to be taken by 


a ; 
That the 
assistant marshals em- 


| ployed to take the census shall be the oath 
| required by the act of 
| fifty, of which thi 
by the western boundary of the State of Min- || 


eighteen hundred and 
sis an amendment, 


ArproveD, May 6, 1870, 
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LAXNXVIILI.—An Act to authorize the 
Burlington and Missouri 
Company, or its assigns 
lished Line of 
4-9 
wWebdbraska. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand Hou 


resentatives of the United States of 


River Railroad 
,to change the estab- 
said Road in the State of 


seat Ren- 
) Amer a j 

That the Burlington and 
Railroad Company, or its 


c rate IreCSS ASS¢ mole /, 


Mi ssouri River 


assigns, in the State of Nebraska, may so far 
change the location of that portion of its line 
that lies west of the eity of Lincoln, in said 


State, as shown by the map thereof now on 
file in the General Land Office of the United 
States, so as to secure a better and more p 
ticable route, and to connect with the Union 
Pacific railroad at or near the Fort Kearney 
reservation, said new line to be located within 
the limits of the land grant made by the Uni- 


ted States to aid inits construction: Provided 


rac: 


however, That said line shall not be located 
further south than the so[u]thern boun a 
line of township number seven, in said State, 


and said change shal! not impair the itebas: to, 
nor change the location of the said land 
and the s: aid company, or its assigns, shall re- 
ceive no different or other or greater quantity 
of land than if this act had not passed, and no 
change had been made in the located line of 
said railroad. 

APPROVED, 


grant, 


May b, 


Cuap. LXNAXXIX.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled **An Act to enforce Mechanics 
Liens on Buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia.’ 

Be itenacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
ives of the United States of 
S aSse mbled, 


TeESE ntat Ame / ic Ldib 


Congres ‘That any sub-contractor, 
journeyman, or laborer employed in the con- 
struction or repairing of any building, or in 
furnishing any materials or machinery for t] 
game, may give, at any time, the owner thereoi 
notice in writing, particularly 
amount of his claim and the service rendered, 
for which his employer is indebted to him, and 
that he holds the owner responsible for the 
and the owner of the building shall be 
lit for such claim, but not to exceed the 
amount due from him to the employer at the 
time of notice, or subsequently, which may 
be recovered in an action. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever any sub-contractor, journeyman, or 
laborer shall recover any such claim from thi 
owner of the building, the same may be 
by such owner in any action brought against 
him by the person who otherwise would be 
entitled to recover under the con- 
tract. 

APPROVED, 


setting forth the 





set of] 


the same 


May 6, 1870 


Cuap. XC.—An Act to amend an Act 
An Act to Incorporate 

Savings and Trust Company,’’ 

: 


third, eightee n hundred a: ud 


entitled 
the l'reedman’s 
approve 
March Sixty- 

live. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand Hou: seoft ER 
resent talives of the United States o 
Congress ass 


iS ieeedion’ til 
That the Gk section of 
the act entitled An act to incorporate tir 
lreedman’s Savings - ‘Trust 
ap proved March third, eighteen hundred 
sixty-five, be, and the same is hereby, am: 
by sdaing thereto at the e snd thereof the wo 
following “And to the extent of one half in 
, secured by mortgage 
the value of the loan; 
the corporation is also authorized 
hold and improve the real estate now own 
by it in the city of Washington, to wit: the 
west half of lot number three; ail of lots four, 
five, six, seven, and the south half of lot num- 


( mble ad, 


Company, 


bonds or note on re 


estate in d yubie 


hereby to 
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ber eight, in square number two hundred and | 
twenty-one, as laid out and recorded in the || 
original plats or plan of said city: Provided, 


Phat said corporation shall not use the prin- 
| of any deposits made with it for the pur- 
pose of such improvement.’’ 

So. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
Congress shall have the right to alter or repeal 
th mendment at any time. 

APPROVED, May 6, 1870, 

vv. XCI.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled *tAn Act to establish in the District of 
Columbia a House of Correction for Boys,”’ 
upproved July twenty-five, eighteen hundred 
and sixty 81X. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
of the house of correction, which shall here- 
alter be known and designated as the Reform 


cit 


cs 


School of the District of Columbia, may, at 
their discretion, receive, take, and keep in 
their exclusive care, control, and custody: 


}’irst, any boys under the age of sixteen years 
who shall or may be liable to punishment by 
imprisonment under any existing law of the 
District of Columbia, or any law that may be 

nacted and in force in said District. Second, 
any boy under sixteen years of age, with the 
consent of his parent or guardian, against 
whom any charge of committing any crime or 
misdemeanor shall have been made, the pun- 
ishment of which, on conviction, would be 
confinement in jail or prison. Third, any boy 
under sixteen years of age who is destitute of 
a suitable home and adequate means of obtain- 
ing an honest living, or who is in danger of 
being brought up, or is brought up, to lead an 


idle and vicious life. Tourth, any boy under 
sixteen years of age who is incorrigible or 
habitually disregards the commands of his 


parents, father or mother, or guardians; or 
who resorts to immoral places or practices ; 
or who neglects or refuses at the request or 
command of his parents, father or mother, or 
guardian, to perform labor suitable to his years 
and condition, or to attend school. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That when- 
ever any boy under the age of sixteen years 
shall be brought betore any court of record of 
the District of Columbia, or any judge of such 
court, and shall be convicted of any crime or 
misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment, 


other than imprisonment for life, such court or | 


judge, in lieu of sentencing such boy to im- 
prisonment in the county jail, may, with the 
consent of such boy or his parent or guardian, 
suspend the 
case, and boy to the care, 
control, and custody of the said trustees, to 
be taken to the said reform school, to remain 
until he shall arrive at the age of twenty-one 
years, unless sooner discharged by the board 
of trustees. And in all cases where a boy, 
under theage of sixteen years, shall be brought 
before any such court or judge upon the charge 
of crime or misdemeanor, when the accusation 
against him is deemed supported by evidence 
sufficient to put him on trial, such court or 
judge shall have full power to stay all proceed- 
ings in the case, and to commit him, in like 
manner, for such period as such court or judge 
may determine, but not less than six months. 

Sec. 38. And be it further enacted, That the 
mayors of the cities of Washingten and George- 
town, and the president of the levy court of 
the District of Columbia, respectively, shall 
have full power to commit to the care, control, 
and custody of the board of trustees of said 
reform school, with the consent, and at the 
proper expense, of his parent or guardian, for 
such term as the boerd of trustees may determ- 
ine, eny boy such as is described in the third 
and fourth clauses of section one of this act. 


sentence of 


commit the sa 


That the board of trustees | 








| thirteenth section of the act 


| ing one dollar and a half per week, 
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| And the members of the said board of trustees 
shall, also, individually, have the same power 
as is herein given to the mayors of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, and the president of the 
levy court. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
above mentioned 
a@ sum not exceed- 
*? in the 


be amended by inserting 


place of the words ‘* fifty cents. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That in 
case any boy shall be committed to the care 
and control of the board of trustees, for the 
benefits of the reform school, by either of the 
mayors aforesaid, the president of the levy 


' court, or either of the trustees, as before pro- 





| board; 


| such boy. 


| such proper trade 


vided, the said board of trustees may, if they 
deem it proper, require security to be given to 
them by the parent or guardian of any boy so 


/ committed, for the payment of the expense of 


maintaining such boy in the said school, for 
such period as he may remain there. And in 


| all cases a statement of the age of the boy 


committed to the care of the board of trustees, 
together with the reason for such commitment, 


| shall be furnished at the time of the commit- 


ment of each boy, to be delivered to the said 
and until such statement shall be so 
delivered the trustees may decline to receive 
No commitment shall remain in 
force longer than until the committed shall 
have become fully reformed, nor after he shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years. 
But the said board shall have power to dis- 
charge any boy from their onal by an order 
duly entered on the records, whenever they 
shall deem the object of committing him fully 
attained. ‘The trustees shall have full power to 
place any boy, committed as herein described, 

during his minority, at such employment for 
or on account of said School of Reform or 
otherwise, and cause him to be instructed in 
such branches of useful knowledge as may be 
suitable to his years and capacity, and as they, 
the said trustees, may see fit; and they may, 
with the consent of any such boy, bind him 
out as au apprentice during his minority to learn 
and employment as in their 
judgment will be most conducive to his reform- 
ation and amendment, and as will tend to his 
future benelit; and the said trustees shall, for 
such purpose, have power to appoint a com- 
mittee of One or more of their number with 
power to execute and deliver, on behalf of the 
said board of trustees, indentures of apprentice- 

ship for any boy whom they may deem a proper 


| person for an apprentice, and such indentures 


unishment in the |! 


shall have the same force and effect as other 
indentures of apprenticeship under the laws 
of the District of Columbia, and be filed and 
kept among the records and ina the oflice of 
the said Leform School, and it shall not be 
necessary to record or file them elsewhere. 
Sec. 6. And be ii further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause so much 
ofthe tract of land known as the Government |; 
Farm, in the District of Columbia, as may not 
be deemed necessary for the use of the aque- 
duct, to be set off by metes and bounds, to the 
board of trustees of the School of Reform, in 
accordance with the provision of the first sec- 
tion of the act of July twenty-fifth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, of which this is an 
amendment; and thereupon the said board of 
trustees shall have exclusive possession and 


| control of such portion as shall be thus set off 


to them. 
Approved, May 6, 1870. 


XCII.—An Act in relation to the Iowa 
tiver in the State of lowa 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, That so much of the lowa 

river, in the State of Iowa, as lies north of the 
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| town of Wapello, be, and the same is herehy sina 

| declared not a navigable river or public ate 

way. 
APPROVED, May 6, 1870. 

Cuar. XCIIL.—An Act to extend the Thy, =1de! 
the completion of the Military Road ¢, ve 
Fort Wiikina, at Copper Harbor, in the s it, 

of Michigan, to Fort Howard, at Green }} 

in the State of Wisconsin. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of P shalt ea 
resentatives of the United States of America ;, oer 
Congress assembled, That the time for the ; powers, 
struction and completion of the military yy, 
from Fort Wilkins, at C opper Harbor, in 1). which 
State of Michigan, to Fort Howard, at Gy 
Bay, in the State of Wisconsin, be, and 
same is hereby, extended until ‘the first da asta 


siales. 


of January, one thousand eight haudiees ales at 
seventy-two. district 
Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That district 
the grants, rights, and privileges cont; ~ within | 
the original grant be continued in full fore ne vali 
and virtue for said time. ay on 
Approvep, May 6, 1870. peratt 
firmed. 
Cuap. XCIV.—An Act to fix the Point of pee 
Junction of the Union Pacifie Railroa 
Company and the Central Pacific Railroy Cyrar. | 
Company. of ct 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Re men 
resentatives of the United Stales of America ix Beit 


Congress assembled, That the common term 
inus and point of junction of the Union Paci 
Railroad Company and the Central Pacifi 
tailroad Company shall be definitely fixed 


reser te 
Congr 
‘lreast 


and established on the line of railroad as now rg 
located and constructed, northwest of the si, <0y = 
tion at Ogden, and within the limits of 1 an ; 
sections of land hereinafier mentioned. aoe 
section thirty-six of township seven, of rang ae 
two, situate north and west of the princi ial 
meridian and base line in the Territory saad 
Utah, and sections twenty-five, twenty six aia 
and thirty-five of township seven, of rang empl 
two, and section six of township six, and » ois 
tions thirty and thirty-one of township seven ‘lana 
of range one, and sections one and two | an aie 
township six, of range two, all situate nor! “app 
and west of said principal meridian and bas atin 
line; and said companies are hereby authori ” Ree 
to enter upon, use, and possess said section is ennai 
which are hereby granted to them in eqi the fi 
shares, with the same rights, privileges, ai! an 
| obligations now by law provided with refere: hava 
to other lands granted to said railroads: 1’ tow hi 
vided, however, That the Secretary of the In- ai 
terior shall designate a section of Jand in sa addit 
township seven, of range two, belonging ‘anes 
said companies, and reserve the same for t lars 
benefit of schools in said Territory, in acevr lola 
ance with the act of February tweniy-ove, elas 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, establishing naw 
the oflice of surveyor general of U tah, and t ware 
grant land for school and university purposes pea 
Provided also, That said companies shall pa tn 
for any additional lands acquired by this « be h 
at the rate of two dollars and filty cents « oni 
acre: And provided further, That no righ\s oak 
of private persons shall be affected by this act. ee 
Arproveb, May 6, 1870. ols 
. dier 
Cuap. XCVIII.—An Act to establish an hal 
Additional Land District in tne State o! or § 
IKXansas. act 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of ley cial 
resentatives of the United States of America v 8 
Congress assembled, That all that portion i wre 
the State of Kansas lying south of the four! duc 
standard parallel, and west of the east line ©! adc 
range twelve, east of the sixth principal meré act 
ian in said State, shall constitute an additions: upe 
land district, to be called the Arkansas district, rey 
the location of the office for which shall be d 
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shall 
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raated by the President of the United 
regs, and shall by him, from time to time, 


~nged as the public interests may seem 


». And be it further enacted, That the 

ut be, and he is hereby, authorized, 

er the public interests shall require, to 

1, in accordance with existing laws au- 
ing appointments to oflice, a register and 
eiver for the district hereby created, who 
each be required to reside at the site of 
ofice for 
s, responsibilities, and emoluments, and 
ibject to the same acts and penalties 
shich are or may be prescribed by law in 
ation to other 


And be it further enacted, That all 
les and locations made at the oftices of the 
ictricts in Which the lands embraced in this 


eine 
DEC. O+ 


jistrict have hitherto been included, situated | 


within the limits of this district, which shall 


gaid district, have the same | 


land officers of the United 


je valid and right in other respects, up to the | 


lay on which the new office shall go into 
eration, be, and the same are hereby, con- 
firmed, 
Arprovep, May 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CIT.—An Act limiting the 
of certain Officers in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, 


Appointment | 


That the Secretary of the |! 


‘reasury shall be, and is hereby, authorized | 


to appoint special agents, not exceeding fifty- 
three in number, for the purpose of making 
he examinations of the books, papers, and 
accounts of collectors and other oflicers of the 
customs, required to be made pursuant to the 
provisions of the twenty-first section of ‘* An 
act to regulate the collection of duties on im- 
rts and tonnage,’’ approved March second, 
eventeen hundred and nine ty-nine, and to be 
mployed generally, under the direction of 
id Secretary, in the prevention and detec- 
tion of frauds on the customs-revenne; and 
the expense thereof shall be charged to the 
“appropriation to defray the expense of col- 
ecting the revenue from customs. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
necial agents shall be divided into three classes: 
the first class shall consist of nineteen agents, 
two of whom shall each receive, in addition to 
ihe expenses necessarily and actually incurred 
by him, a compensation of ten dollars per day, 


NDLX ''O THE CONGRI 


| CHarP. 


{SSLONA 
Laws of the 


CVI.—An Act for the Relief of the 
Widows and Orphans of the Officers, Sea- 
men, and Marines of the United States ves- 
sel of war Oneida, and for other purposes. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United Ste des of Americain 

Congress assembled, Vhat the widow or child 

or children, and in case there be no widow or 

child or children, then the parent or parents, 
and if there be no parents, the brothers and 
sisters of the oflicers, seamen, marines, and 
others in service who were lost in the United 

States vessel of war Oneida, on the twenty- 

fourth day of January, eighteen hundred and 

seventy, shall be entitled to and receive, out 
of any eat in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sum equal to twelve months’ 

sea pay of theit ‘ir respective deceased relations 
aforesaid, in addition to the pay due to the said 
deceased at the date of the loss of said vessel, 
and the proper accounting officers of the T'reas 





| ury Department are hereby authorized to com- 
| pute said pay up to and including the said 


twenty-fourth day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, the day upon which said 
vessel was sunk in Yokohama bay, Japan; 
and the said accour nting officers are hereby anu- 
thorized, in adjusting the accounts of such of 
the oflicers 


who were lost on board the Oneida 


as were entitled by law or regulation to exam- | 


ination for promotion, to allow them the in- 
creased pay from the date they became entitled 
to examination, and the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to issue the commissions of thane 
who were confirmed by the Senate. 


Src, 2. And be it further enacted, That the 


| proper accounting ollicers of the Treasury be, 


and they are hereby, authorized and directed 


| to eldle upon the principles of justice and 


| equity the accounts of the officers, 


| to the date of si 


sailors, 
marines, and others, including captain’s clerk, 
on board the said vessel of war Oneida, and 
to assume the last quarterly return of the pay- 
master of said vessel as the basis of computa- 
tion of the subsequent credits to those on board 
ich loss, if there be no official 
evidence to the contrary. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
proper accounting otficers of the Treasury De- 
partment be, and are hereby, authorized and 
directed to settle the accounts of Thomas L. 
Tullock, junior, late paymaster in the Navy, 
who was lost in the said vessel of war Oneida, 


|| with all his accounts and vouchers, for ex- 


vith al 
| cured fort the use of 


and seventeen of whom shall each receive, in 1] 


ad lition to expenses 
neurred by him, a compensation of eight dol- 
lars per day ; the second class shall consist of 
ixteen agents, each of whom shall receive, in 


addition to expenses necessarily and actually | 


necessarily and actually || 


incurred by him, a compensation of six dollars | 


per day ; thethird class shall consist of eighteen 
agents, each of whom shall receive, in addition 


to expenses necessarily and actually incurred | 


by him, a compensation of five dollars per day ; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to make such rules and regulations, 
not inconsistent with law, for the government 
of said special agents as he may deem expe- 
dient and necessary: J’rovided, That no sum 
hall be paid to any such agents for mileage, 
rany other expenses except such as are 
a incurred in the discharge of their offi- 
cial duties. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the |: 


»resent number of special agents shall be re- 
duced to fifty-three, and no special agent, in 


addition to the number authorized by this | 
act, shall be hereafter appointed or employed | 


pon any business relating to the customs 
revenue, 


Arprovep, May 12, 1870. 





_ by the name andsty! 


pendi itare s and poyments made by him, and 

| the money, stores, and supplies, pro- 

iid vessel, and to allow 

him a credit for a tever sum appears to be 

due from him on the books of the Department. 
Arprovep, May 18, 1870 


CVIII.—An Act to Incorporate the 
Washington Market Company. 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Thomas Berry, D. 
V. Bliss, Henry D. Cooke, William B. Todd, 
Peter Gardner, Henry 8. Davis, George W. 
Riggs, Byron G. Daniels, M. G. Emery, Mred- 


Cuapr. 


| erick P. Stanton, Thomas C. C ‘onnolly, 3 S. P. 
| Brown, John S. Crocker, Alexander lt. She “p- 


herd, William Clark, Hallett Kilbourn, John 
R. Elvans, B. F. French, C. H. Michner, 
James L. Barbour, I. T. Mitchell, T. T. ow- 
ler, TI. H. Alexander, J. W. Angus, W. W. 
Rapley, and Thomas Lewis, their successors, 
oe each of their assigns, be, and they are 
hereby, created a body corporate and politic, 
e of the Washington Mar- 
ket Company, and by that name shall have 
perpetual succession, and shall be able to _ 
and be sued, to ple ad and be impleaded, 

defend and be defended, in all courts of an 


and equity ; and may make and use a common 


| before described. Anc 


, determine the same: 


L GLOBE. 655 


41st Cona....2p Sess. 


seal, ordain and establish such by-laws, ordin- 
ances, and regulations, not inconsistent with 
this act or of the laws of the United States, as 
may be necessary and proper for the manag 
ment of the concerns of said company. Said 
company shall have power to issue and sell 
bonds, or to borrow money and execute mort 
gages and deeds of trust upon its property and 
‘anchise. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
ompany is hereby authorized and empowered 
to loe ate and construct a suitable building or 
buildings upon the t following deseribed grounds, 
namely: commencing at the intersection of the 
center line of B street north, with the west line 
of Seventh street west, running thence north 
along the west side of Seventh street to the 
southerly side of Pennsylvaniaavenue ; thence 
westerly along the southerly side of Pennsyi 
vania avenue to the southerly side of Louisiana 
avenue; thence westerly along the southerly 


| side of Louisiana avenue to the east side of 


Ninth street west; thence along the east line 
of Ninth street to the center line of B street ; 
thence along the center line of ‘S street to the 
place of beginning ; and to use and occupy the 
same by the erection of a suitable building or 
buildings for a public market-house, including 
the necessary stalls and sheds, and also for 
stores, public halls, and such other purposes 
as may be determined by said company, not 
inconsistent with its use as a public market. 
‘The buildings herein designated to be used for 
the purposes of a market shall be used for no 
other purpose inconsistent therewith, but the 
same shall remain 2 public market as herein- 

ithe said company shall, 
whenever any part or parts of said buildings, 
stalls, stands, and so forth, for market pur 


| poses are ready for use or occupancy, olfer 


the same for sale at public auction for one or 


| more years, to the highest bidder or bidders, 
| subject to the payment of an annual rent, the 


amount of which to be fixed by the mayor and 
common council of thecity of Washington aud 
the directors of this incorporation, and public 
notice shall be given of the day of said ssle in 
two or more daily newspapers published inthe 
city of Washington, for two weeks previous to 


| said sale, and by handbills to be posted up in 
| said market grounds, ten days previous there- 


to; and all subsequent sales and leases thereof 
shall be made on similar notice and in the 
same manner; and the said company shall 
have full power to assess and collect rents for 
the use of said buildings, stands, stalls, and 
grounds aforesaid. ‘The stalls, stands, and 
privileges of all kinds in said market to be 
used for market purposes, when oflered at pub- 
lic sale, shall be let to the highest bidder, and 
there shall be no bidding on the part of said 
company, directly or indirectly ; but said com- 

pany with the consent of the mayor and alder- 

men of the city of Washington, may fix a min- 

imum rate of bids at such sale; and the person 
who shall offer the highest price at or beyond 
such minimum for any such stand, stall, or 
privilege, shall be entitled to the occupation 
thereof, and shall be considered as having the 
good-will and therightto retain the possession 
thereof so long as he chooses to occupy the 
same for his own business and pay the rent 
therefor; and the rent shall only be raised on 
application to the mayor and common council, 
who, after hearing the parties, may change and 
Provided, however, ‘That 
such right to the possession of such stands or 
stalls may be sold and transferred by such pu: 

chaser, under regulations to be fixed by the 
by-laws of said company, and in the case of 


} 


‘the death of any such purchaser di ae the 


existence of his lease, it shall be aceon of 
as other personal property ; and the municipal 
government of said city shall at 
power to make and enforce such regulations 


all times huve 





a 
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aid market and the manage- 
ment thereof as in their judgment the conven- 
health, and safety of the community may 


with regard to 


c. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
al stock of said company shall be one mil- 

on ol dolla irs, and shall consist of twenty thou- 
ind shares of fifty dollars each. ‘The stock 
may be subscribed for upon the books of the 
which shall be open at the Depart- 

ment of the Interior, in the city of Washington, 
on the second Monday following the final pas- 
sage of this act, at twelve o’clock, noon; said 
oks to be kept open until the whole amount 
of said stock shall be subseribed, or so much 
thereof, not less than fifty per centum of the 
whole amount, asa majority of said corporators 
hall deem suflicient to authorize the said com- 
pany to commence work. 
ten per shall be paid at the time of 
subscription to said stock to the person or per 


company, 


entum 


sons authorized to receive the same by the said 
corp Atter the books, as aforesaid, 
init have been kept open forthe space of two 
days, if a larger amount than the capital stock 


yrators., 


of said company shall have been subscribed, 
the books shall be closed, and the said corpor- 
ators shall forthwith apportion said capital 


ock among the subseribers in such manner 
that citizens of the city of Washington shall 
have the amount individually subseribed 
for, so far as may be pri acticable; and any 
deductions necessary in conse quence of any 
excess of subse ription shall be made from sub- 
criplions of the largest amount, so that no 
bona fide subscription shall be diminished while 

subscription shall be maintained. 


any iarger 
oon as the stock is subscribed and 


tuil 


That as + 
apportioned as above mentioned, and the pay- 
ment made as aforesaid, the said corporators, or 
a majority of them, shall call a meeting of the 
tockholders at some place in Washington ciiy, 
District of Columbia, 
or more ol 


by advertisement in one 
daily newspapers in said city 
s previous thereto, and the stockholders, 

by proxy, shall proceed to the 
election trom among the stockholders, by bal- 
lot, of thirteen directors for conducting and 
business of said company, for 
from the time of their 
first Monday of January 


thie 
tenday 


1m pe 


rsou or 


' 
managing the 


ihe term of one year 


eleetion, or until the 


ext ensuing their election, if that should hap- 
peu to be less than one year from the election; 
that said directors, when elected, shall imme- 


diately appoint one of their number to be pres- 
ident of the board of directors, and also appoint 
a tre said company. In the absence 
of the president, a majority of said directors 
TAY Tp gd nnta pres ident pro tempore ; and a 
inajority of said directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of 
Sec. 4. 


asurer ot 


business. 

And be it further enacted, That said 
may fill any vacancy which may 
happen in their own body during the time 
for which they are elected, and in case of the 
death, resignation, or disqualification of the 
president or treasurer, to fill the vacancy, to 
serve for the residue of the term; and the 
stockholders, on the first Monday of January 
in eac h and every year thereafter, shall elect 
by ballot, at the oflice of the said company, a 
new board of thirteen directors from among 
the stockholders, from whom a president and 
treasurer shall be apppointed as above men- 
to hold their offices for one year from 
me of their election, and until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. [ach stock- 
holder shall be entitled to one vote for every 
share of stock held by him or her at the time, 
which may be given by the stockholder, or by 
proxy, at any general 
which general or special election notice shall 
be given by advertisements in one or more of 
the daily newspapers in said city ten days pre- 
vious thereto. 


airectlors 


troned, 


the t 


A cash payment of 


or special election, of 
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' penalty and with 
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Laws of the United States. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
plans submitted by the incorporators, as set 
forth in the schedule annexed to this act, and 
which schedule is made part of this act, and 
as set forth in the drawings referred to in said 
schedule, shall be adopted for such new build- 
ings and market square. There shall be one 
or more entrances to said market grounds 
between Seventh and Ninth streets, on Penn- 
sylvania avenue or Louisiana avenue, of suit- 
able width and height, for the accommodation 
of pedestrians. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
treasurer of said company shall, before he acts 
as such, give a bond to the company, in such 
such security as the president 
and directors shall require, conditional for the 
faithful discharge of the duties and trusts com- 
mitted to him. All salaries shall be fixed by 
the president and directors 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 

shares in said company shall be deemed per- 

sonal and not real estate, and shall be trans- 
ferable in such manner as the by-laws of the 
company shall prescribe; and the shares held 
by any individual shall be liable to be attached 
or taken in execution to satisfy the debts due 
from any such stockholder in like manner as 
other personal property may be. 

Sec. 8 And be it further enacted, That the 
said president and direc|t ors of said company 
shall have power to demand and receive of the 
stockholders the remaining nine tenths of said 


| stock from time to time as they shall deem 


Provided, Vhat such calls shall not 
exceed the rate of fifteen per centum thereof 
per month; and if any stockholder shall neg- 
lect or refuse to pay the amount due and de- 
mauded, within thirty days after said demand, 
the said shares may be forfeited, or not, by 
said directors at their option. 

Sec. ¥. And be it further enacted, That the 
said president and directors shall have power 
to contract with any person or persons for the 
necessary work on the grounds, and for the 
construction of buildings, stands, stalls, and 
all necessary fixtures; to appoint a general 
superintendent and other laborers, and to affix 
the amount of compensation for labor, as well 
as for all materials furnished said company, 
and to do all acts which by this act and the 
by-laws of said company they may be author- 
ized to do. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
said company is hereby required to purchase 
and pay tor all buildings and fixtures which 
may be upon the above-mentioned 
belonging to individuals, within a reasonable 
time after ve passage of this act, the price of 
which shall be agreed upon by the president 


necessary: 


GLOBE. iM 


ground | 


and directors of said company and the owners | 


(should they demand any pay therefor) of the 
aforesaid buildin; es and fixtures; and when- 
ever the president and directors and the owners 
of said property cannot agree as to the price of 
said buildings or fixtures, then in such case the 
company shall select one competent person, 
and the owner shall select one competent per- 
son, and they, the two, shall choose a third 
one, who shall proceed to value the buildings 
and fixtures, and a decision of a majority of 
the three shall be final as to the value cf said 
property, and the amount so agreed upon shall 
be paid to the owner thereof before the same 
is removed from the grounds aforesaid. That 
in case the owner of said property will neither 
sell said property nor choose an arbitrator, as 
aforesaid, to value said property, after ten days’ 
notice so to do, then, in such case, the said 
company may proceed to remove the same to 
some place off said grounds without being liable 
to an nalhee for damages. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the 
said company shall, within sixty days from the 


| time it gets quiet and peaceable possession of 


| or, having completed the same, shal] 


av 2() 


the real estate mentioned in this act, con 
work thereon, and so prosecute the same that 
buildings for stores, halls, market gro snd 

stands, stalls, and other purposes, and 
market buildings, shall be fully con iplet 
within two years or less from the comn 
ment thereof; 


IMecnce 


en 
or in case said company shal 
not commence said buildings Within the time 
aforesaid, or, having commenced, shal! fail 
complete the same within the time afores; 


permit 
the same to get out of repair or become dil; api- 
dated, and should the said company fail to com 
ply with any of the conditions of this act for 
the space of six consecutive months, the fy 
chise hereby granted to said company shall | 
forfeited, and the rights and privile res herel 
granted shall revert to the United States, 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, 


ati- 


That th 


| privileges conferred by this act shall bee njoyed 


| imposed upon said company, which may } 


by said company for the term of ninety-nine 
years, unless sooner terminated for a nop. 

compliance or abuse of the conditions herein 
done by suit in the name of the United States, 
to recover possession of said property. At th: 


'end of said period of nine ty: nine years, the 


said lands, with all the erections and improve- 
ments thereon, shall revert to the United Stat 
unless Congress shall by law extend the peri 
of occupation thereof by said comps any: Pre 
vided, That if the corporation of the city o! 
Washington shall, after a period of thirty ye ar 
from the approval of this act, by a vote of th. 
councils thereof express a desire to possess 
itself of the said market buildingsand grounds, 


| Congress may authorize the corporate author- 


ities to take possession of the same upon pay- 
ment to the said Market House Company of 


ia 


| sum of money equal toa fairand just valuation 
| of the buildings and improvements then stand- 


ing on said grounds, andthe mode and manner 


| of ascertaining such valuation shall be determ- 


| term of ninety-nine ye 


ined by Congress. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 
real estate herein described is hereby vested in 
the said corporation for and during the sai: 
ars, or until a forfeiture 
of its rights and privileges by a breach of the 
conditions herein imposed on said company, 
and said estate shall be taken and considered 
as a determinable fee. The real and personal 
property of said corporation shall be subject 
to assessment and taxation forall District and 
municipal purposes, in the same manner and 
to the same extent that like property in the 
city of Washington owned and possessed by 
individuals is liable to assessment and taxa- 
tion. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That in 
consideration of the privileges granted by this 
act to the Washington Market Company, the 
said company shall pay, yearly, every year 
during the said term of ninety-nine years, unto 
the city of Washington, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars; which sum shall be received 





| by said city, and set apart and expended by 


and under the direction of the city government 
of said city for the support and relief of the 
poor of said city and of the District of Colum- 
bia; and said city may enforce the payment 
of said sum from time to time as the same shal! 
become due, either by an action at law or by 
the same proceedings now authorized by law 
for the ed of taxes by said city. 

Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That if 
the cxenheunees named in this act, or a major 
part of them, shall refuse or neglect, for sixty 
days from and after the passage of this act, to 
accept the franchise hereby created, or if, 


having accepted the same, they shall have for- 
feited the same within two years from and after 
| the passage of this act, then and in that case 
it shall and may be lawful for any citizens of 
| the city of Washington, to the number of twenty 
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APPEN 


ore, to associate themselves together by 
cles in writing subscribed by them, whereby 
» shall undertake and agree to accept the 
vchise conferred by this act and to perform 
she conditions therein imposed; said arti- 
shall be recorded in the office of the regis- 
- for the city of Washington, and thereupon 


, associates shall become : a body- ‘corporate 


.d be invested with all the rights, privileges, 
i immunities conferred by this act upon the 
-porators named therein. 
¥, 26. 

vovernment of Washington shall have the 

wont to hold and use, under such rules and 

‘ as the said corporation may pre- 

, the open space at the intersection of 

Louisiana avenues with Tenth and 

l{th streets as a market for the purchase 

sale of the following articles, to wit: hay, 
oats, corn, corn-meal, seed of all kinds, 
wood for sale from the wagon, cattle on the 
if, swine on the hoof, couutry produce, sold 
juantities, from the wagon, and such other 
and coarse articles as the said corpora- 

vy designate. And from and aft 

sfrom the passage of this act marketing of 

voduets named herein shall be excluded 

Pennsylvania and Louisiana avenues and 

si eons and pavements thereon. 

17. And be it further enacted, That all 
tsand parts of acts of the board of aldermen 
{board of common council and of Congress, 
ieousistent with this act, are hereby re pealed, 

i that this act shall be deemed a public act, 
ud shall take effect from and after its passage. 
it Congress hereby reserves the right to legis- 
te in respect to said hanya he reby granted, 
{to amend or repeal this act. 
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FICATIONS FOR WASHINGTON 
BUILDING. 
Schedule. 
Specifications of materialsand workmanship 
required in carrying out and completing the 


pre rvements proposed to be made by the | 


shington C ity Market C ompany, on Ce 2nter 
Market Space, Washington, District of 
Columbia, and more particularly within the 
metes and bounds prescribed and enumerated 
| the accompanying act. 
The work to be executed according 


at 


CITY MARKET | 


And be it further enacted, That the 


er sixty | 


to the | 


annexed drawings, which are hereby made a | 


part of these specifications, and which con- 
sist of— 

1, An elevational view in perspective; 2. 
Ground plans of first story; 3. Ground plans 

f second story; 4. Ground plans of third 
story; 5. Ground plans of fourth and fifth 
stories, and sectional view: 8, showing the inte- 
rior arrangement of the main building, as weil 
as the open structures for market purposes, to 
wit: 6. By a line running due east and west 
through center of square; 7. Bya line running 
due north and south through center of the 

juare; 8 By a line running transversely 
through wings of main building. 

The work must be done also in accordance 
with all working-plans and detail-sheets in 
explanation of the above designs, such as the 
architect may find necessary in order to give 
lull artistic effect to most substantial and per- 
manent structures. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE IMPROVEMENTS. 


on the Northern Iront. 

The northern or avenue front will be 
priated to an edifice which consists, as per 
design, of projecting pavilions, with deep re- 
lurns on Seventh and Ninth streets. These are 
five stories in height above the ground, exclu- 
sive of the prominent Mansa ard roofs; further, 
iLconsists of connecting wings, four stories high 
above ground, and having also Mansard roofs. 
the main part of this building will be cighty 


A—Main Building 


appro- 


feet in depth, exclusive of wide projections at | 


41st Cone. 2p Sess.—No. 4: 


, 


| whole buildin: ¢ with 


(DIX ° 


» THE CONGRE 


Laws of the United Stat 


Je 


center and at ends, toward the south, and of 
light ornamental projections to the north. 

lhe first story of this building is oceupied by 
stores, and the upper stories will contain all 
the necessary and useful accommodations for 
ollices, rooms, or other lawful purposes, the 
servants’ department of which is located in a 
basement, which has also cellars forthe stores, 
and the necessary cold-air ducts, hot-air flues, 
coils of steam-pipes, chambers and fixtures for 
heating all the rooms and corridors of 
low-pressure steam gen- 
erated in non-explosive boilers, walled in fire- 
proot, 
are pro minent separate elevators, with best 
mechanical appliances for the conveyance of 
persons and baggag re to the different stories ; 
liberal allowances for lobbies, public and pri- 
vate parlors, reading-rooms, large and well- 


| ventilated modern public and private halls, 


suites of rooms and single rooms, with com- 
municating bath-rooms “and aleoves, good- 
sized plain rooms, spacious corridors, twelve 
feet in width, easy and wide stairways in sufli- 
cient number, which afford easy egress in case 


of alarms; further, large dust shafts through 


be 
| ++ C “L ] > . 
| with marble or cut 





| structive 


the house; 


also speaking-tubes in all direc- 
tions, 


electric bells and clocks. 

The whole avenue front, as well as the fronts 
of the pavilions, returned around their north- 
ern corners on Seventh and Ninth streets, will 
faced with granite for entrance story, and 
sandstone of equal style 
and durability for upper stories up to the main 
cornice. ‘The ornamental and molded or carved 
trimmings of the windows, and other details, 
implying the art of the sculptor, will be con- 
structed of metal. All the above cut-stone 
and ornamental work to be backed with and 
anchored to brick-work of proportionate thick- 
ness, consisting of hard burnt bricks, laid 
in cement mortar. The Mansard roofs will be 
covered with ornament 
and tasty patterns; the roof of the cupola will 
be covered in likewise with projecting ribs of 
galvanized metal running up along the hips, 
and the prominent parts of which are gilded. 
The flat part of the Mansard roofs will receive 
a metal covering, laid on Lnglish felt, the 
scroll-work forming the crest-railings along the 
upper edges of the French roofs; and all sim- 
‘lar parts, whether pt irely constructive or dec- 
orative, wherever they are exposed to the de- 
agency af the elements, will be of 
cast or wrought iron, and bronzed. 
of the building, respectively, the 
and finish of 
defined, 


best 


substance 
us exte 


we now proceed to specily the char- 


|} acter and sul bstance of construction and inte- 


rior finish. 

The foundations and éellar walls to be started 
upon two ci 
-dde 


murses of blue-stones, of extra size, 
d on the natural ground, and flushed 
with good cement mortar. 


well be 


° se 
inh solid 


| foundations to go down to solid natural ground, | 
and wherever this or its equivalent cannot be || 


upon 


| fort of the occupants 


obtained, recourse must be had to pile founda- 
tions. 

The basement 
with best blue 


and cellar walls will be built 
stone masonry, laid in cement 


mortar; the floors of cellars and basement to | 


consist of a layer of concrete, 
cement, 


consisting of 
brickbats, and broken stones in due 


for the different purposes. 
this substratum of 
of bricks, pure cement, or woo den flooring, as 
the considerations of ty, health, and com- 
will require. 

cellar, or, rather, floor of 
story, will be constructed fire- 


en fé 


the 


The ceiling of 
the entrance 


The shell | 


the 


: . ' 
Among the modern accommodations | 


SSIONAL GLOBE, 


Go7 
4ist Cone....2D Sess. 


wooden joists, the intervals between which will 
be counter-ceiled and filled in with a layer of 
hair-mortar two inches thick. All the wooden 
floors of the building whieh separate the upper 
stories will be constructed with these same pre- 
cautions against the progress or communica- 
tion of fire from one story to another. 

Ihe floors of lobby and private entrances to 
the upper stories will be laid with encaustic 
English tile, and the rest of the floors of this 
and the upper stories of best narrow North 
Carolina pine. 

All the principal partitions of entrance story 
to be constructed of brick work. 

The fronts of the stores to consist mainly of 
French plate glass of first quality, set in hard- 
wood finish. 

‘The upper stories will be divided off by what 
externally shows as pavilions, into fire-proof 
compartments formed by substantial brick par- 
tition walls; bat the minor subdivisions will 
be formed by studded partitions, thoroughly 


| bridged and trussed where necessary, all plas- 





al slate laid to chaste || 


tered in three-coat work with hard finish, pro- 
portionate cornices, pilaster-caps and center- 
pieces of ornamental stucco work for the more 
prominent rooms. 

The outsidewalls must be stripped and lathed, 
preparatory to plastering. 

All the windows to have double box frames 
and one and three quarter inch thick sash. 

All the sash of fronts to be in imitation of 
French sash, to be glazed with best crystal 
sheet-glass of double thickness, they, as well 
as the rear windows , to have boxed inside shut- 
ters. Door frames and modern-styled interior 
doors to be one and three quarter inches thick. 
The trimmitiyvs of windows and doorsto consist 
of heavy and bold moldings, well proportioned 
in width and projections, and graduated for the 
different stories. All the washboards to have 
sub-bases, screwed to the floors and top mold- 
ings. ‘The roots and cupola must be framed 
and trussed in best and scientific manner. All 


|| the rooms inside the Mansard roof to be stud: 


rior being thus clearly | 


ded out square. Well-secured and large-sized 
skylights will run for the whole length of the 
longitudinal corridors, so as to introduce an 
abundance of light and ventilation by means 
of shafts. Ornamental oe top of well- 
holes of stairs will also serve for this purpose. 

Ornamental and heavy marble mantels for 

all the princips al rooms. All the hardware 
required will be of the best American manu- 
facture, sufficiently strong forthe different pur- 
poses, and in elegance graduated for the diifer- 
ent stories and departments. 

Particular attention must be paid tothe sue 
cessful and substantial execution of the p led 
er’s work, with galvanized iron supply-pipes 
for Potomac water, sufficiently large 


to feed 


|| fire-plugs for two-inch hose in each “and every 


The floors to be laid 
cement will consist | 


All the |! 


| hereafter. 


story. Globe valves or compression stop-cocks 
must be introduced in suflicient numbers to 
shut off each story, and again, each bath-room 
or section of the work, independently, so as to 
reduce the inconveniences to the particular 
locality where any repairs may be required 
These stop-cocks must be connected 
by tubes with the waste pipes, so as to empty 


| the pipes without the possibility of injury to 


| the building. 


All the plumber’s fixtures, such 


| as stationary wash- ‘ap 8, ranges, sinks, wash- 
proportions and of ap roportionate thickness | 


|! obstructions, 


proof, of rolled iron beams with intermediate | 


brick arches wherever any remote danger may 
be apprehended, but those sections between 


the stores and their cellars will be laid with ! 


stands, water-closets, urinaries, and bath-tubs 
must be of the best and most approved pat- 
terns and manufacture; all of them will have 
independent, large sized stink-traps, with trap 

screws to afford best facilities for removing any 
All this plamber’s work in upper 
stories must be set on lead-lined floors, which 
must be connected by trapped tubes with the 
waste-pipes, 80 as not to expose the roomstoany 
contingencies of overflows by leaks in the con- 
nections of fixtures with pipes. All the wash- 

trays and sinks to be of soapstone or enameled 
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( window-sash in i ition of lrench 
' i herystalsheet-glass. The frame 
{ roof to be solidly constructed, and to 
be thoroughly tru rc vent ution Shatts to 
re lt roof fer ma t hall, and venti 
ating flu for all the « Sie ‘e rooms, with the 
rit i I tel i u wells above corr: 
dors \1l the details required for the success- 
fui ¢ i ot the work to be provide d for 
nd dons ich as plumbing and gas-fitting, 

lu y equal to that | cilied before. 
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This wing will be laid out si ir to that on 
Seventh st t, to which reference is made, 
therefore, for the construction of foundations, 
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Lif erec 

tion, and will | i} { by cast-iron col- 
mus. carrying at and appropriately de- 
rned, planed, open roof con truction The 
drainage w ly reg ed as to afford facil- 
ies for kee) live fish in basins during the 
hotse n. Thesouth sideof thisshed between 
the iron columns will be inclosed by a light 
buse wall, seven feet in height, and wide 
\ i blinds above All the exposed iron 
1 wood work, inside and outside, to bs 
well pa lin three-coat work and tints, a 
will be direeted by the architect Roof to be 
covered by best 1 ht roofing, tin on felt, laid 
upon a tongued d grooved planed narrow 
heat] Down spouts and surface drainage 

to pe conner {wiih s er. 

D—Alley. 
\long the south front of the principal build- 
ing on the avenue (described under head A) 
there will bea paved alley twenty feet in width, 


the 


Seven 
to be 


be pa 


vered entrance and exit for wagons on 
th and Ninth eets, The covered part 
d with wood, and the open part to 
ved with wood or paving stone, as will be 





Stl 


pave 


tound most suitable. 
E—Additional Market Sheds. 
Along the southern line of the alley, and 
parallel with the main building, also against 
inner walls of the wings on Seventh and 
Vinth str and ina manner soas to surround 
the hollow square formed by the improvements 





previously descr 
Linectiy 
ionai ar 


and well defined on 


sect 





stands in styie, substance, and 
to that described for southern ft 
head C.) ‘These 3; being | 
the market halls in re . 
ant space is left for head ibove 
roofs of the sheds, through which to 
and air into the clo ed m rket ha 
the C he ds have brik ik ii yO! 

l'— Court yard. 


urt yard will be paved with w 
t-tested or mo tay 
manner, and with a dy 
suri 


systems, in best 


»as to afford an easy ace drair 
the most ec nvenient place in 
’ ard there will be constructed an orn : 
fountain. The covered entrances for 
trians from the avenue front 
square will also be laid with 
bove., 


eAnter of 
centel | 





into th 
wood paveing 
as a 
G—N« iocr. 

rough the center of the square, fr 
egg-shaped sewer of brick- 
ill be built, 1 into wi i 
ized drain-pipes from the d 

the whole i improvement will dis 
manner to 
water, ste, and soil, and ;: 


itly the ground of the whole 


Th 
to south, an 


laid in cement w 
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so as AE eee all they 
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LO Grain ¢ 


eq Aiur 


litions. 


wa Iso 


General Cone 
The specifications and drawings a 
coUperate, so that anything ex 
awings and not mentioned in the 
or vice is to 
same as if bi were mentioned in the 
fications, and set forth in the drawings 
and spirit of said drawing 
under the direct 
‘the 
understood that thes: 
fications are intended to inelud d ¢ 
thing necessary to the completi of al 
improvemen substantial, and wo 
manlike manner, and modern style, wit! 
sound materials for each and every pari 
department, at the company’s own cost. 
APPROVED, May 20, 1870. 
[The drawings referred to in this act 2 
file with the original in the Department 
State. | 
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Cuarv. CIA. An A to Ineorp: orate the (\ 
lumbia Railway Company of the Dist 


lum plib. 

Le iLenac? d by th rey, nate and Hous of [i 
wes of the ( nited Slates of meri bik 
Congress assembled, ‘That William Guni 
Johu C. mans iden, Samuel Fowler, Wm. 
‘Todd, Wm. Hi. Clegett, John I’. Callan, 8. ? 
Brown, “hed e li. Plant, W. C. Bestor, | 
M. Gallaudet, Rt. C. Fox, Matthew ¢ 
] 
a 








\ 
Win. Stickney, Martin M. Rohrer, 
, 


\ 
Sutton, David | 
Wm 


. P. Co 


tr 
ec land, Wi 


» H. N 


G. | 


r Nalle y 
White, James IT. Pritchard, J. C. Wail, Joh 
Hi. McCutchen, Poulus Thyson, Bernard 


Hayes, Jacob D. Kitch, and their associat 
and assigns, be, and they are hereby, created 
a body-corporate, under the name of the ¢ 
lumbia vay Company, with autho 
construct and lay down a single or d 
track railway, with the necessary switches aud 
turn-outs, in the city and county Wa 
ton, in the District of Columbia, through aud 
along the following avenut 
rencing at a point on the easter 
Fifteenth street, on New Lork 
eastwardly said 
tion with north K street; the! 
to its intersection W 


Pails 
beailit r 





1 


ad) iy 


’ 
] 
i 


streels 


Ways: Commu 
side of west 
avenue, thence 
to its intersec 
ie street 
avenue 


aiong 


ith 


thence along Massa- 


Massachusetts 














¢ ) 3 nv north 
e along 1 i | reet 1 
“nl 1 Vv \ m L itl 
t f ) Ty i car 
ver. rece . 
i ? ‘ i , SiX or 
’ ) ' 1 said road. 
J f i*} ¢ 
‘ i ¢ hii 
) y ot i Hie lers elect, 
i ty \ Lf i com 
{, (prov in section 
- f ) } i! iil have 1 
i rox her with a sing! 
ca track, With the necessary switches 
x2 outs, along the line of the Columbia 
toad Company, with the consent of 
f road company, or on any other 
ye roads leading northwardly or east- 
a from ch intersection at the Columbia 
; e te, I pened, or which ma y here 
a - be open the proper aut horities ; 
: along said road or roads. by the 
icabie route or routes, tothe termir 
or in the Distriet of Columbia, re- 
therefor a rate of fare not exceeding 
r its a passenger for any distance on 
si i road or roads. fhe earriages on the 
. 1 1 OF naMt reas or roads $e-be: prop elled 
; y hor power or dummy ¢ wines, at 
: ' 1 of the said railway osmapuns. 
ee S 3. And be it further enacted, Vhat the 
| i or roads shall be deemed real estate, 
rether with other real and personal 
irty of said | ody-corporate, s shall be liable 


Pa int cation as other real estate an id person sal 
} 
il 


| for i 


fo license > icles or 














i 1 the city and county sieeueah , except 
raiier proy Be 

And be t further enacted, That the 

or shall be laid as near the centerof 

sues and streets in the city of Wash- 

nas practicable (without interfering with 

assing over the water or gas pipes,)in the 

d « t approved manner adapted to street rail- 

fa , with the rails of the most approved pat- 

nd y 1, to be determined by the Secretary of the 

i rior, laid upon an even surface with the 

pat .vement of the streets or avenues; and the 

te ce between the two tracks (where two are 

shall not be less than four feet nor more 

r iX feet and the carriages shall not be 

el than six feet in width; the gauge to cor- 


spond ah that of the Metropolitan railroad. 
the railways in the county (should it be 
rmined to construct such roads) shall be 


} 
ne 





= in such manner as will least interfere with 
aiaeel rdinary travel ofthe road orroads on which 
ot ( iN hall be laid. 
po . ». And be it further enacted, That the 
er een: 8 | corporation hereby created shall be bound 
at xeep said tracks, and for a space of two 
wm beyond the outer r: ail thereof, and also the 
os pace between the tracks, so far as the same 
- aa re laid within the limits of the city of Was! 
a ington, at all times well paved and in coal 
sy rder, without expense to the United States or 
Tr said city. And in case the road shall 
J hie 


xtended beyond the limits of said city, 
Bee ane 8 he retof ore provided, the said corpora- 
peoenard t be bound to keep said tracks, and 
the space of two feet beyond the outer 


ion shall 


ease iil thereof, and also the space between the 
ane acks, well graveled or paved and in good 
ag! ler, so as not to impede the general travel 
7 iid roads by vehicles or otherwise, with- 
Nes i 


o the county of W ashington. 
And be it further enacted, That 
RH aud thing in this act shall prevent the Govern- 
en ent at any time, at its option, from altering 


expense t 


ere SEC. OG, 






: grade, or otherwise improving all avenues 
ohienatabies 1 streets occupied by s said road, or the city 
ay i 


ushington from so altering and improving 
and avenues and the 
reof, as may be under their respective author: 
-and control: and in such event it shall be 
the duty said company to change their said 


l Streets sewerag 2 


of 




















n nit 
vit said lye 1 ‘ . ‘ 
{ am a ( re Cc ( 
d to be j 
NI ) { i 
( tal i vil 7 i 
than one j j ( ' 
h | i red 
hae < St l i tt \ 
le rs ea na ! i vithin te 
pro ) tra i > é d 
V- teas Ot < cir t 
“See. 10. And be it ther ¢ 
said company shal! } CLASS ¢ mm said Wa r by writ 
railway, wi t rodern im to } 
i he « ’ en i i ¢ } e r ‘ ( ) \ 
and shall run . ny r tl day 1 \ 
is late as t oe : uid ) t 
every fifteen ween \ th 14. A 
street and the « n of 7 1 if ' 
Street; a i n ¢ : 1 i i f ( npn i 
tended bevond the eit: 1} 1 t : , : 
road, o ich } Ly tec ( ) 
Lire rin the day al ! aT ( 1 ! ih) \ rit \¢ 
lie couvenience and the interests of the ra ' to taket p] 
way company may require: Provided, however, the said d ' 
That the carriages or cars thereon shall make 1 lent being 
not less than eight trips ea h way per day during e! or i 
six days in each week ofthe board, 1 hall 
Sec. ll. And be it J her ena That the ympar vd 
said company shall provide such passenger wt 
rooms, ticket of/t ( | g les, and t companyin 
depots at such poin l busine oft ra } req efor the f | 
ré ad en i the pub 1 y \ ot en 
requir ald ¢ nanyis hereby autho I s byth th, 1 
ed to i throueh transverse ¢ ofanvad ( the vaca 
other ro iS It | ne ry I pe f 1byther i 
the excius IT} of connecting the said S 15. And beitt furt! ) 
stables and depots with the main tracks; and || direct shall have 
the said company iit b sutLnoriz | ypu pres D cht laws, rule 
ul ( yulldin * lay { hall d eedfula 
é is rer room CE ing { isposition and mar 
depot above mentioned “lk proj rty, ¢ te id eff 
further enacted, ‘That all pany, not contrary to the ech: 
may be inadvertent left Law fF the United State and 
or other veh of said || « he city a minty of Wa 
company shall be taken to its principal depot led, That the di: ors of 
and entered in a b of record of unclai ill have power to req 
goods, which book shall be open tothe insp to the to pay tl 
tion of the public at : reasonable hours ot respectivels I L ; 
business first 1 nent n hy 
S E¢ 13 foi / pig her enacted that amount t may de 1 
bin thirty day aiter the passage or tiisact, s eKkn ler re ( 
the corporators named in the first section, or 1 req 
a majority of them, orif any retuse to act, then || board of dire , 
a majority of the remainder, shall cause book the sa i 1 
of subscription to the capital stock of said at y iblic au to 
company to be opened, and kept open, insome |, man) ures of | aid 
convenient and essible pluce or places in nstallinent ind the } 
the city of Washington for a peri it to be fixed |, tal to be person w i 
by said corporators, not less than two days e least number of shares for 
and said corp yrators shall give } ublie notice ate inder § ich renerat reg 
by advertisement in not less than two daily | beadopted inthe by-laws of a: 
papers published in the city of Washington, ot rr said body-corporate may 8! 
the time when and the place where said books une { any delinquent 
shall be opened; and subscribers upon. said | court of competent { 
books to the capital stock of the company shal! Sec. 16. And be it furt 
be held to be stockholders: Provided, Vhat no |, there shall be an an i 
one individual sh ill be allows d to s ibseribe holderstor choice of dire I 
for more than two hundred shares of said || such time and place, u 
stock: Provided Jurtl er, ‘That every )- ind upon 1 note the 
riber shall pay, at the time of subscribing, their by-laws may presc1 
twe nty-five per centum of the amount by him |! ors shall annually make at 
sub ribed to the treasurer ap \Ointed by the their doings to Conere 
oaibaglilitie or h ibseription shall be 1 of the In y, and to 
and void. If, at the end of two da alarg rel | meeting 
amount than the ¢ tock of said company Si 17. Andbeit further e 
shall have been subscribed, the books shall | t and council ( 
closed, and the said corporators named 1n the court of 1 « ity it 
first section shall forthwith proceed to apport of these corpor 











660 APF iu 
4ist ConG....2D SESS. 
tions, ¢ hereby pt bited from doing any 
et or thing to Se delay, or obstruct the 
col ruction Or Operations Ol said railway, as 
here tuoriz i 
>I i And bi it further en the 
i company shall have, at all free 
d uninterruptle d use of the ré Vial And 
any — or persons shall willfully and 
unnece ily obstruct or 1m} de the passage 
ot, or dest roy r injure the cars, Gepot, sta 


‘ 
rany other property belong 






alway CoInpany, the person or persons so 
offending shall forfeit and pay for each such 





otfense the sum of ten dollurs to said company, 
to be recovered and disposed of as other fines 
and pevalties in said city and county, and shall 


remain liable, in addition to said penalty, for 





ny loss or damage occasioned by his, her, or 
their act, as aforesaid; but no suit shall be 
brought unless commenced within sixty days 

frer such offen hall have been committed. 

Seco. 19. And be it further enacted, That 
unless said corporation shall make and com- 
plete their said railway between west Fif- 
teenth street and the eastern terminus of 
north H street within eight months atter the 
company shall have been fully organized, then 
this act shall be null and void, and no rights 
whatsoever shall be acquired under it; and 
that the remainder of said road shall be com- 


plete 1 (if comm 


enced) to its proposs d term- 
in the 


five | 


mu county of Washington within 
year 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That no 
person shall be prohibited the right to travel 
on any part of said road or roads, or ejected 
from the ears thereof, for any other cause than 
that of being drunk, di orde rly, unclean, con- 

riou e diseased, refusing to pay the legal 
fure exacted, or to comply with the general 
I ula of the eor ipany. 

21. And be it further enacted, That 

( t th tockholdersin the Columbia Rail- 
wavy ( omp any shall be li abie individually for 
ail the debts and liabilities of said company 
to an amount equal to the amount of stock 
held by such stockholder. 

Sue. 22. And be it further enacted, That all 
the provisions of the act incorporating the 


Washington and Georgetown Railroad Com- 
pany, requiring reports of expenditures, earn- 
ings, and otherwise, shall be applicable to the 
herein incorporated, which shall 
‘reports as in said act required. 

Src. 23. And l l, That all 


acts and part 


company 


e it further enacte 
s ot 


are inconsistent with any of the provisions of 
this act be, and the same are, for the purposes 
of this act, hereby repealed, 
» inconsistent herewith. 
AVvProvED, May 24, 187 


so far as the same 


Caar. CX.—An het. to Incorporate 
tional Union Savings-Bank of the 1 
of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That George HU. Plant, 
William S. Huntington, Lewis Clephane, H. 
A, Willard, George W. Adams, S. P. Brown, 
Will eA Stickney, B. P. Snyder, A. L. Sturta- 
vant, J. H. Lathrop, Nathaniel Wilson, RK. D. 
Mussey, Zenas C. Kobbins, William B. Todd, 
Kdward Simms, Joseph Casey, James M. Latta, 
Henry Willard, William H. Philip, Alexander 
ii. Shepherd, William P, Dole, Hugh MeCul- 
loch, and Mathew G. Emery, are hereby cre- 
ated, and their successors and assigns, shall 
be, and they are hereby declared to be, a body 
politic and corporate, by the name and style 
ot the National Savings-Bank of the District 
of Columbia, and by that name shall have sue- 
cession, and be capable in law to sue and be 
sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be 
answered, defend and be defended, in all courts 
of law and equity, and elsewhere; to make and 


Na- 


istrict 


acts heretofore passed which 


V DIN 1) Anka 


| corporated by Congress, or may be loaned on 


| loans, shall not exceed one half of the capital 
| stock of sueh bank, and that not 


\ 
| interest of 
| the depositors, or 


CONGRI SSSLON A 


Laws of the United States. 


seal, and the same to alter 
sure ; and generally to do and 
verform all thins gs relative to the obj ect of this 
ee which is now or shall be lawful for 
any individual body politic or corporate 
LO d . i] 
2. And be it further enacted, That the 
officers of corporation shall consist of a 
nd vice pre sident, who, together 
trustees, shall constitute a board 
, four of whom, if the president 
shall constitute a 
of such buard for the transaction 


to use a common 
or renew = pre 


? 
i 
1 
i 


said 
president a 


seven 





of managers 
or vice pre 
legal meeting 
of business. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That said 
-orporation shall meet annually in the month 
of April, and as much oftener as they may | 
judge expedient, and any seven members of 
said corporation, the pre sident, secretary, or 
treasurer being one, shall be a quorum, and 
the said corporation at their annual meeting 
shall have 


ident be present, 


power to elect a president and a | 
treasurer, who shall give bond in the sum of 


ten thousand dollars, for the faithful discharge || 
of the duties of his office, and all such other 
officers as may be deemed necessary; which 
oflicers shall continue in office one year, and 
until others are chosen in their stead, and all 
officers shall be under oath to the || 
faithful discharge of the duties of their offices, | 
re spectivels 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said 
corporation may receive on deposit, for the 
use and benetit of the depositors, all sums of 
money offered for that purpose. All such sums 
may be invested in the stock of any bank in- 





} 
SO Chosen 


\L GLOBE. 


|| of the institution; all of which shall be 





interest to any such bank, or may be loaned on | 
bonds or notes, with collateral security of the 
stock of such banks at not more than ninety 
per um of its par value, or they 
mivested af [in] the public funds of the United 
States, of the several loaned on a 
pledge of any of said funds, or invested in 
loans on mort ‘s of real estate: Provided, 
‘That the whole amount of stock held by the 
institution at One time in any one bank, both 

investment and as a surety for 


cent 


States, or 


rage 


by way of an 


more than 
three quarters of the whole sum deposited in 
the institution shall be at any one time invested 
in mortg real estate. The income or 
ill deposits shall be divided among 
their legal representatives, 
according to the terms of interest stipulated ; 
and the principal may be withdrawn at such 
times or in such manner as the corporation | 
shall in its by-laws direct. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That no 
oflicer, director, or committee, charged with 
the duty of investing the deposits sh 
any portion thereof, or use the same, except 
in paymentof the expenses of the corporation ; 
and if any officer, director, agent, or other 
person connected with said bank, and inter- 
ested with the funds or deposits thereof, shall 
embezzle or fraudulently convert the same to 


ages ol 


> 
‘ 
a 


his own use, be shall be deemed guilty of lar- || 
eeny, and shall, on conviction thereof by any | 
court competent to try the otense, be impris- | 
oned in the penitentiary not less than one nor | 
more than ten years. 1} 


Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
subordinate officers and agents of said corpor- 
ation shall respectively give such security for 
their fidelity and good conduct as the board of 
managers may from time to time require, and 

said board shall fix the salaries of such officers 
and agents. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the | 
persons named as corporators in the first sec 
tion of this act shall be authorized to meet and 
organize said bank vy the election of one of 


may be |} 


| of the 


all borrow || 





their number as president, and one as vice | 
president, and thereupon shall proceed to elect ! 


such persons as they shall select, to he 
to their board of managers, so thai the w} 


number of trustees, or managers; includiy 


| president and vice president, shall not exc 


nine persons. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacied, That 
corporation shail make an annual re port 


| Congress of their funds and investments, S. 
| returns shall spe cify the following partic 


namely: the number of depositors; | <a 
amount of deposits; amount invested in ban 
stock and deposited in bank on interest ; am 
secured by bank stock ; amount Lament a in pul 


| lic funds; loans on security of publie funds 


loans on mortgage of real estate ; loans On pe 
sonal securities ; amount of cash on hb; 


iat 1d 
total dividends of the year; annual expenses 


cert- 
fied and sworn to by the treasurer; and five oy 
more of the managers shall also certify ani 
make oath that the said return is correct aceord 
ing to their best knowledge and belie f 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That 
books of said corporation shall, at all ti 


| during their hours of business, be open 


inspec ‘tion and examination tothe Comptroller 
of the Currency or depositors. 

Sec. 10, And be it further enacted, That sai 
corporation may make by-laws for the more 
orderly management of their business, not re 
pugnant to law; may have a common seal, 
which they may change at sieaiaae + that 
deeds, grants, covenants, and agreeme: 
made by their treasurer, or any other perso; 
by their authority, shall be good and valid; 
and said corporation shall have power to sue 
and may be sued, defendand be held to answer 
by the name aforesaid. 

Sec. lL. And be it further enacted, That th 
said corporation shall file a bond, with se¢ 
ity, with the clerk of the supreme court of th 
District, to be approved by one of the judges 
said court, to the United States, in th 
penal sum of two hundred thousand dollars, 
with a condition to pay and to satisfy to ev 
depositor or person entitled, such sum ast 
party may be entitled to, within thirty day 
after such deposit shall be demanded; and 
which bond may be sued by any depositor or 
person entitled after such demand and refuss 
to pay; and that the said supreme court sha 
have power to require a new bond, and new 


sary for the interest of parties interested. 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That 

Congress shail, at all times, possess the power 

to alter, amend, or repeal this act. 
Arprovep, May 24, 1870, 


Cuap. CXI.—An Act to Incorporate the Trus- 
tees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That James M. Carlisle, 

James C, Hall, George W. Riggs, Anthony 

Hyde, James G,. Berret, James C. Kennedy, 

Henry D. Cooke, and James C. McGuire, o! 

the city of Washington, and of Georgetown, 

District of Columbia, and William T. Walters, 

of the city of Baltimore, State of Maryland, 

and their successors, be, and they are here}; 
created and constituted a body politic and cor 
porate in law, by the name and style ar ine 

‘Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, av! 

by that name may sue and be sued, i imple 

and be imples aded, have perpetual successi 
and shall and may take, hold, manage, an 
dispose of, at alltimes, real and personal estat 
and shall and may doand perform all other ac's, 
and things necessary or appropriate for () 
execution of the trusts created and conferre 
ou them in and by a certain deed from Williau! 

W. Corcoran, to them, the said parties herein 

before named, which is dated the tenth day ©! 

May, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and 
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S, in th 
dollar 
to evi 
m as th 
rty day 
ed: and 
sitor or 
d refusa 
urt sha 
and new 
it neces: 
ted, 
d, That 
he power 


he Trus: 


, and for 


eof i 
erica i 
Car! lisle, 
Anthony 
cennedy, 
yulre, ol 
rgetownh, 
Walters, 
faryland, 
» hereby, 
and cor: 
‘le of the 
Art, a 
implead 
eCessii l 
ge, alu 
al estal 
ther a 
. for 


starrer 
PoOnTrerres 


s herein: 
th day ol 
ine, 


aud 


orded on the eighteenth of the 
onth in liber D, number eight, folio two hun- 
jand ninety-four, et sequitur, one of the 
ind records of Washington county, District 
.¢ Columbia, to which reference is hereby made 
greater certainty; the intent of this charter 
ine me being that the same shall be 
eution of the trusts in the said deed de- 


rec 


was 


r 





; exe 


iared and set forth, and notto any other intent | 


7 erpe se whatever. 
) And be it further enacted, That the 
“ ont ry of War, the See retary of the Treasury, 
id i the Secretary of State be, and they are 
eby, author ized and directed to ascertain and 
cstiit upon principles of justice, a fairand just 


~/ 


same | 


mpensation for the use of the ground and | 
buildings described in the before-mentioned 


ieed, while the s 
lnited States for the public service; and that 


same were occupied by the | 


the sum so ascertained and settled by them, or | 
, majority of them, shall, upon their certificate | 


id award thereof, be paid to the corporation 
ereinbefore created, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any 
tax eee may be claimed or dueto the United 
States, by reason of the transfer of the property 
above mentioned ,*or the execution and delivery 
of the nije deed from the said William W. Cor- 
coran to the above-named trustees, be, and the 

same is hereby, remitted and released. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, 
aforesaid buildings and grounds connected 
therewith, together with all the works of art 
that may be contained therein, shall be free 
from all taxesand assessments by the municipal 


an 


That the | 


authoriti »s, or by the United States, so longas | 
the sameshall be held and used for the purpose 


sossialalieits set forth. 
Arproveb, May 24, 


1870. 





Cuar. CNIIT.—An Act creating an Additional 
Land ee in the Territory of Colorado. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That ail that portion of 
the ‘lerritory of Colorado embraced in the fol- 
lowing described limits, to wit: commencing 
the 
the intersection of the second correction line 
south and running thence west on that line to 


at 
al 


the line dividing ranges numbered seventy five | 


and seventy-six west of the sixth principal 
meridian; thence south with the range line to 
the third correction line south ; thence west on 
said line to the western boundary of the Terri- 


tory; thence south to the southern boundary | 


of said Territory ; thence east to the eastern 
boundary of said Territory ; thence north to the 
p lace of beginning; shall constitute a separate 
land district, to be called the Arkansas Valley 
land district, the office of which shall be located 
at such place in said district as the President 
of the United States may direct, which may be 
changed by him from time to time as the public 
interest may require. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, 
President shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, or in the recess of 
the Senate, a register and receiver of public 
moneys for said district; and said officers shall 
reside in the place where said land office is 
located, and shall have the same powers and 
receive the same emoluments as the same ofli- 
cers now receive in the land districts in the 
State of Nevada. 

Arprovep, May 27, 1870. 


Cuar. CXIV.—An Act to enforce the Right 
of Citizens of the United States to Vote in 
the several States of this Union, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of éep- 





That the | 


APPENDIX 


| full effect to this section, he 


| any such citizen to perform the act required 


eastern boundary of the Territory at || 


| and any judge, inspector, or other 


| count, certify, register, report, or give effect 
| to the vote of any such citizen who shall wrong- 
fully refuse or omit to receive, count, certify, | 


resentatives of the United States of America in {| 


Congress assembled, 


That all citizens of the | 


| and that he was wron: efully prevented by 


YT. 


TO THE CONGRES 


Laws of the United States. 


United States who are or shall be otherwise 
qualified by law to vote at any election by the | 
people in any State, Territory, district, county, 
city, parish, township, school district, muni- | 
cipality, or other territorial subdivision, shall | 
be entitled and allowed to vote at all such | 
elections, without distinction of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude; any consti- 
tution, law, custom, usage, regulation of 
any State or Territory, or by or under its 
authority, 2 the contrary notwithstanding. 
Src. 2. nd be it further enacted, That if 
by or under is authority of the constitution 
or laws of any State, or the laws of any Terri- 
tory, any act is or shall be required to be done 
as @ prerequisite or qualification for voting, 
and by such constitutions or laws persons or | 
officers are or shall be charged with the per- 
formance of duties in furnishing to citizens an 
opportunity to perform such prerequisite, or 
to become qualified to vote, it shall be the 
duty of every such = and officer to give 
to all citizens of the United States the same 
and equal opportunity to perform such pre- 
requisite, end to become qualified to vote with- 
out distinction of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude ; oa if any such person or 
officer shall refuse or knowingly omit to give 
shall, for every 
such offense, forfeit and pay the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars to the person aggrieved thereby, 
to be recovered by an action on the case, with 
full costs, and such allowance for counsel fees 
as the court shall deem just, and shall also, 
for every such offense, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be fined not less than five hundred dollars, or 
be imprisoned not less than one 
not more than one year, or both, 
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tion of the court. 
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for counsel fees as the court shail deem just, 
and shall also for every such offense be guilty 
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thereof, be fined not less than five hundred 
dollars, or be imprisoned not less than one 
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at the discretion of the court. 
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conviction thereof, shall be fined or impris- 
or both, at the discretion of the court 

the fine not to exceed five thousand dollars, 
and the imprisonment not to exceed ten 
years—and shall, moreover, be thereafter in 
eligible to, and disabled from holding, any 
office or place of honor, profit, or trust cre- 
ated by the Constitution Or laws of the United 
States. 
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cised in conformity with the laws and practice 
governing United States courts; and all crime 

and offenses committed against the provisions 
of this act may be prosecuted by the indict 
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may be either by indictment or information 
filed by the district attorney in a court having 


jurisdiction. 
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Cuar. CX VII.—An Act to repeal the pream- 
ble br an Act in relation to the National 
| heological Institate, approved A priltwenty- 


second, 


eighteen hundred and seventy. 


Lie itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentalives of the United States of 
Congress assembled, 


America in 


That the preamble to an | 


act entitled “*An act declaring the construction | 


of ‘An act to incorporate the National Theo- 
logical Institute,’ approved May tenth, eight- 
cen hundred and sixty-six, and also 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to incorporate 
the National Theological Institute and to define 
and extend the powers of the same,’’ 
proved April twenty-second, eighteen 
dred and seventy, be, 
repealed, 

APrProveD, June 1, 


hun- 


L870. 


An 


Cuarv. CXVIIL. 


and the same is hereby, | 


‘An actto | 


ap- | 


Act to authorize the re- | 


duction of the width of an Alley in Square | 


number three hundred and seventy-six, in 
the City of Washington, 


Le it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the mayor, board of 
aldermen, and board of common council of the 
city of Washington be, and they hereby are, 
authorized to reduce the width of the public 
alley entering square number three hundred 
ca seventy-six, from Ninth street west, from 
its present w idth of twelve feet, to the width of 
seven feet, and that the portion which will be 
restored to individual property by such reduc- 
tion be added to the lot number twenty-two, 
from which the entire alley was originally 
taken, 


Arrrovep, June 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CX XIUI.—An Actto supply a Deficiency 


in the Appropriation for Compensation and | 
Mileage of Members of the House of Rep- | 


resentatives and Delegates from Territories, 
for the fiscal year ending June thirty, in the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy, and for 
other purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated for thee ‘ompensation and mileage 
of members of the House of Representatives 


and Dele ‘gates from Territories, to supply defi- 


ciency of appropriations for the fiscal year 


ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and | 


seventy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
sum of one million four hundred thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for 
the expenses of collecting the revenue from 
customs for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy; and that the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars beappropriated 
for the payment of fees to special counsel in 
such cases wherein the United States are par- 
ties in interest, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may deem it necessary and proper to 
employ the same, to be disbursed under his 
direction. 

Arrnroven, June 6, 1870. 


Cnar. CXXTV.—An Act to fix the Salary of 
the Bailiff of the Court of Claims. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
yvassage of this act the annual salary of the 
pailiff of the Court of Claims shall be at the 
rate of fifteen hundred dollars per annum, to | 
be paid as now provided by law. 

Arrroven, June 7, 1870, 














_DIX TO 


| of said State incorporating said company. 


| given to the erection of a drawbridge over the 


| bridges, when completed in the manner speci- 
| fied in said acts of incorporation, shall be | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the United States. 


Cuav. CXXV.—An Act 
Kioads in Siate of 
other purposes. 


Post 
for 


to establish 
the Alabama, and 

Beit enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the consent of Con- 
gress be, and the 
erection of a drawbridge over the Alabama 
river, near the city of Selma, by the Western 
Railroad Company of the State of Alabama, 
in accordance with an act of the Legislature | 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
consent of Congress be, and the same is hereby, 


said river, above the city of Montgomery, by 
the South and North Alabama Railroad Com- | 
pany, in accordance with the act of the Legis- 
lature incorporating said company: Provided, 
rhat said drawbridges shall be respectively 
constructed so as to cross the streams at right 
angles with the current, and the approaches to 
such draws shall be protected by piers or other 
means that boats may enter the draws with 
safety in such manner otherwise as not mate- | 
rially or substantially to obstruct the free nav- 
igation of said river. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That Con- 
gress reserves the right to withdraw the assent 
hereby given, as to either or both of said compa- 
nies, in case the free navigation of the said river | 
shall be at any time materially or substantially 
obstructed by either or both of said bridges. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said 


deemed and taken to be legal structures, and 
shail, with the railroads of which they are parts, 
be post roads for the transmission of the mails 
of the United States. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1870. 


Cuar. CXXVI.—An Act in relation to the Hot 
Springs Reservation in Arkansas. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stales of America in 
Congress assembled, That any person claiming 
title, either legal or equitable, to the whole or 
any part of the four sections of land constitut- 
ing what is known as the Hot Springs reserva- 
tion in Hot Springs county, in the State of | 
Arkansas, may institute against the United 
States in the Court of Claims, and prosecute 
to final decision, any suit that may be neces- 
sary to settle the same: Provided, That no 
such suits shall be brought at any time afier 
the expiration of ninety days from the passage 
of this act, and all claims to any part of said 
reservation upon which suit shall not be brought 
under the provisions of this act within that time 
shall be forever barred. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all 
such suits shall be by petition in the nature of | 
a bill in equity, and shall be conducted and 
determined in all respects, except as herein 
otherwise provided, according to the rules and 
principles of equity practice and jurisprudence 
in the other courts of the United States; and 
for the purposes of this act the Court of Ciaims | 
is hereby invested with the jurisdiction and | 
powers exercised by courts of equity so far as | 
may be necessary to give full relief in any suit | 
which may be instituted under the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





tice of every - authorized by this act shall 
be executed by the delivery of a true copy 
thereof with a copy of the petition to the At- 
torney General, whose duty it shall be, for and 
in behalf of the United States, to demur to or 
answer the petition therein, within thirty days 


| 

- . . . | 

| after the service of such process upon him, | 
} | 


/ unless the court shall for good cause shown 


| 


grant further time for filing the same. 
Sec. 4 


GLOBE. 


same is hereby, given to the || Té tS 
of them and the United States. 





And be it further enacted, That if \" Congress assenbled, 


two or more parties claiming the s 


same lay 
under different rights shall institute sep: te 
suits under the provisions of this act, 
suits shall be consolidated and tried toger), 
and the court shall determine the question o/ 
| title and grant all proper relief as betwee, ;| 


euc 


respective claimants as well as between ea, h 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Vhat ji 
upon the final hearing of any cause provided | 
for in this act, the court shall decide in fayo, 
of the United States, it shall order su ch land 
into the possession of a receiver to be ap point 
by the court, who shall take charge of and 
rent out the same for the United States, untij 
Congress shall by law direct how the same 
shall be disposed of, which said receiver sha} 
execute a sullicient bond to be approved by the 


ed 


| court, conditioned for the faithful perform: ince 


of his duties as such, render a strict accoun: 
of the manner in which he shall have dis. 
charged said duties, and of all moneys receive) 
by him as a receiver as aforesaid, which shall 
be by said court approved or rejected accord. 
ingly as it may be tound correct or not, and 
pay such moneys into the Tre: asury of the 
United States; and he shall receive such rea- 
sonable compensation for his services as said 
court may allow, and in case of a failure o! 


said receiver to discharge any duty devolving 


upon him as such, the court shall have power 
to enforce the performance of the same hy 
rule and attachment. But if the court shail 
decide in favor of any claimant, both as agains: 
the United States and other claimants, it shai! 
so decree, and proceed by proper process to 
put such successful claimant in possession o! 
such portion thereof as he may be thus found 


| to be entitled to, and upon the filing of a cer- 


tified copy of such decree with the Secretary 
of the Interior, he shall cause a patent to be 
issued to the party in whose favor such decre 
shall be rendered for the lands therein ad- 
judged to him: Provided, That either party 
may within ninety days after the rendition o! 
any final judgment or decree in any suit au- 
thorized by this act, carry such suit by appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which court is hereby vested with full juris- 
diction to hear and determine the same on such 
appeal, in the same manner and with the same 
etiect as in cases of appeal in equity causes 
from the circuit courts of the United States: 
And provided further, That in case the judg: 
ment or decree of the Court of Claims in any 
such suit shall be adverse to the United States, 
the Attorney General shall prosecute such 
appeal within the time above prescribed ; and 
the taking of au appeal from any such judg: 
ment or decree shall operate as a supersedeas 
thereof until the final hearing and judgment 
of the Supreme Court thereon. 
J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


Received by the President, May 31, 1870. 


[Nore By THe DepartMENT oF State.—lhe 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which it originated within 
the time prescribed by the Constitution of th: 
United States, has become a law without }is 
approval. } 


Cuar. CXXVII.—An Act to establish the Co! 
lection District of Willamette, in the State 
of Oregon. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof ep 
resentatives of ihe United Slates of America in 
all that port ym of 
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. district of Oregon, situated above the june- 
of the Willamette and Columbia rivers, 
syd drained by said rivers and their tribu- 
waters, is hereby constituted a collection 
veret, to be called the Willamette district, 
hereof Portland shall be the port of entry; | 
d a collector shall be appointed, for said 
veriet, to reside at Portland; and said 
collector shall be allowed a salary of one || 
jousand dollars per annum, with the fees 
allowed by law; such salary and fees not 
ty exceed in any one year three thousand | 
dollars. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
master of every vessel entering the Columbia 
river from the sea, and bound for Portland, 
shall exhibit his papers to the collector of the 
yort of Astoria and deposit with him a sworn 
cony of the manifest of cargo; and if said ves- || 
sel be laden with domestic merchandise or 
merchandise in bond for Portland, the col- || 
lector at Astoria shall permit her to proceed 
to her place of destination; but if she shall | 
have dutiable merchandise on board not 
bonded, he shall cause a customs officer to 
proceed on board said vessel to Portland, 
who shall see that no goods are landed from 
ih vessel before her arrival and entry at 
the latter port. And the necessary expenses, 
including the per diem of such officer and the 
expense of his return to Astoria, shall be paid 
hy the master of such vessel to the collector 
of customs at Portland, for the use of the 
United States, before permit shall be given to 
unload. | 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all || 
vessels clearing from Portland, and bound to || 
sea, shakb on arrival at Astoria report to the || 
collector, and the master of every vessel so 
reporting shall leave a copy of his manifest, | 
including any additional cargo taken on board 
after leaving Portland, with the collector at 
Astoria, and thereupon shall be allowed to pro- 
ceed to sea. And the master or other person 
in charge or command of any vessel entering | 
the Columbia river from the sea, or clearing || 
from Portland and bound to sea as hereinto- 
fore described, who shall neglect to exhibit 
his papers or to report to the collector or to 
deposit his manifest as herein required, shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when 
a vessel shall arrive at Astoria from sea hav- 
ing merchandise on board for that place and 
also for Portland, such vessel shall enter at 
Astoria and discharge such portion of her 
cargo as is destined for that place, whereupon 
the collector shall cause her hatches to be 
closed and sealed, and shall then permit her 
to proceed to Portland in charge of a customs 
oflicer as hereinbefore provided. 

APPROVED, June 14, 1870. 














Coar. CX XVIII.—An Act to regulate Credits 


to Prisoners for good behavior. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That prisoners who are 
now or who may hereafter be confined in pris- 
ons of any of the States, as punishment for 
crimes of which they have been convicted and 
sentenced by courts of the United States, shall 
hereafter be entitled to the same system of 
credits for good behavior as other prisoners 
confined in the same prison. And hereafter 
the act approved March two, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, entitled ‘‘ An act in relation 
to persons imprisoned under sentence for | 
offenses against the United States,’’ shall | 
only apply to such persons as are confined in | 
prisons where no credits for good behavior are | 








allowed. 
APPROVED, June 14, 1870. 


| 
| 
| 


Laws of the Onite ad Siates 


Cuap. CXXIX.—An Act to provide for the 
Appointment of au Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at Baltimore. 

Beit enact d by t he NS nate an l Hous: of Re p- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in addition to the 
otlicers provided for in the fifth section of the 
act approved August six, eighteen hundredand 
forty-six, entitled *‘An act to provide for the 
better organization of the Treasury, and for 
the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue,’’ there shall 
be appointed an Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, to be located in the city of 
Baltimore, in the State of Maryland; and such 
Assistant Treasurer shall be appointed in like 
manner, for like time, and be subject to all the 
provisions of law to which the other Assistant 
‘Treasurers provided for in said fifth section are 
subject. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 


|| shall be prepared within the custom-house of 


the city of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, 
suitable and convenient rooms for the use of 
the Assistant ‘Treasurer herein authorized, and 
sufficient and secure fire- proof vaults and safes 
for the keeping of the public moneys collected 
and deposited with him ; and thesaid Assistant 
Treasurer shall have the custody and care of 


of all the public moneys deposited therein, and 
shall perform all the duties required to be per- 
formed by United States Assistant Treasurers 
in reference to the receipt, safe-keeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursements of such moneys: Jro- 
vided, That the rooms and vaults now used by 
the United States designated depositary at Bal- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL (¢ 


said rooms, vaults, and safes, respectively, and | 


timore, shall be setapart forthe purposes named | 


in this section, as far as they may be applicable. 


Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, ‘That upon || 


the appointmentand qualification of said Assist- 
ant ‘lreasurer, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall revoke the designation as a United States 
depositary of the collector of customs at Balti- 
more, and shall direct the transfer of all the 
books, accounts, vouchers, property, and pub- 
lic moneys in the office of said depositary to 


| the oflice of said Assistant Treasurer. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
Assistant ‘Treasurer directed by this act to be 
appointed shall receive asalary offive thousand 
dollars per annum, to be paid quarter yearly 
at the Treasury of the United States; which 
salary shall be in full for all his services, and 
a suflicient amount to pay said salary until June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 


| 1s hereby appropriated. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the | 


United States Assistant ‘Treasurer herein pro- 
vided for, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may appoint the same num- 
ber of clerks and messengers in his ollice, and 
at the same compensation, as is now provided 
by law for the otlice of the United States de- 
positary in Baltimore; and all unexpended 
balances of moneys heretofore appropriated, 
or that may hereatter be appropriated, for the 
payment ot the clerks and messengers in the 
office of said depositary shall be applied to the 
payment ofthe clerksand messengers appointed 
in the office of the Assistant Treasurer under 
this act. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appropriated and paid, out of any 


tLOBE. 665 


4ist Cona....2D Sess. 


Cuar. CXNXX.—An Actto regulate the Salaries 
of Chief Justices and Associate Justices in 
the ‘Territories. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Ren- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act the salaries of the chief jus- 
tices and associate justices of the Territories 
of New Mexico, Washington, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Dakota, and 
Utah, shall be three thousand dollars each per 
annum. 

Arrrovep, June 17, 1870. 


Cnarp. CXXXI.—An Act exempting from 
Taxes certain Property in the District of 
Columbia, and to amend the ‘Act to pro- 
vide for the creation of Corporations in the 
District of Columbia by general law.’’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That from and 
after the passage of this act all churches 
and school-houses, and all buildings, grounds, 
and property appurtenant thereto, and used 
in connection therewith in the District of 
Columbia, shall be exempt from any and all 
tuxes or assessments, national, municipal, or 


| county. 


Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That sav- 
ings-banks may be organized within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the provisions of section 
four of an act ‘‘to provide for the creation of 
corporations in the Distriet of Columbia by 
general law,’’ andthe limitation of twenty years 
provided for in said section for the existence 


of corporations created under and by virtue of 





the provisions of said section shall not apply 
to corporations formed only for the purpose 
of life insurance. 

ApproveD, June 17, 1870. 


| Cuar. CXXXII.—An Act to provide for fur- 


nishing Artificial Limbs to Disabled Sol- 

diers. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and ITouse of BR: p- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every soldier who 
was disabled during the late war for the sup 
pression of the rebellion, and who was furnished 
by the War Department with an artificial limb, 
or apparatus for resection, shall be entitled to 
receive a new limb or spparatus as soon after 
the passage of this act asthe same can be prac 
tically [practicably ] furnished, and at the expir- 
ation of every five years thereafter, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Sur- 
geon General of the Army: Provided, That the 
soldier may, if he so elect, receive, instead of 
said limb or apparatus, the money value thereof, 
at the following rates, viz: for artificial legs, 
seventy-five dollars; for arms, fifty dollars ; for 


\\ feet, fifty dollars; for apparatus for resection, 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri: | 


ated, the sum of one thousand dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in such repairs and additions 
as may be necessary to put in good condition, 
for immediate use, the office, rooms, vaults, 
and safes herein mentioned, and in the pur- 
chase of any necessary additional furniture and 
fixtures, and in defraying any other incidental 
expenses necessary to carry this act into effect. 
AvproveD, June 15, 1870. 


fifty dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Surgeon General shall certify to the Commis- 
sionerof Pensionsa listof all soldiers who have 
elected to receive money commutation instead 
of limbs or apparatus, with the amount due to 
each, and the Commissioner of Pensions shall 
cause the same to be paid to such soldiers in 
the same manner as pensions are now or here- 
after may be paid. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That every 
soldier who lost a limb during the late war, 
but from the nature of his injury was not able 
to use an artificial limb, and consequently 
received none from the Government, shall be 
entitled to the benefits of this act and shall 


receive money commutation as hereinbetore 


| provided. 


Avvrovep, June 17, 1870. 
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m ed to} itoa nith trial his anpe al, 
reited cal t eer gt mm, 
an Sala 1 Silail wD 1a l 11a Criminal 
( rt a though said re on Ice i been 
r ! ) in every ¢: ‘ court 
oa } 1} so v, * 1, t y 
{ W Lil na up e into com 
. , i ot 
plaint filed in the cause, and a ec of the 
record Of all proceeaing v cert i in the 
( nal cou 
Si 12. And be if further enacted, That 
said } Ce ¢ t i dia power tot » the 
; ; . : ‘ , 
cnowledgen t of deeds and to administer 
I ae , 
Oatl ind afhrmations to ible olacers. 
. , 7 . . my 
S 13. A be if further enacted, That 
: oll thoavwn . nal 
said ( shail have power to make 
mnruies and ft i ni ul may ve deemed 
: . . ‘ ; 
t ary dad pre r for conducting busines 
} . -" » } — 
ther } Uon ipts may hed by fine 
: ‘ 5 : } } , 
risonment, or by r; but the fine 
; 
uo case exceed twenty dollars, nor the 





tht hours 


"sonment be tora longer time 


x 








And be it further ena 
said 
the compensation of said d 


and bailiffs, 


‘ted. ‘J 


Clé 


judge and clerk of 1) 
and the fees of the m 
paid quarterly 
| | § cities Ol Wa h 
and Georgetown and. thi 


Washington; eighty r 





11 
or taxed by sa 





nal 
} 
‘ i 
i 
; . ot 1 
ieet yearly in taXxé a I yb 
: is 
lefray the expenses incurred unde 
ty :% j} j sl 
SE 17. An © i 7 } 
.. oe — } ry rv 
shall be the duty ot the iss 
for the District of Columbia, in } 
as 
] ‘ 
i t i 
} 
0 
t ‘ 
fou 
rim 
eign n 
l ti 
: +} ! 
© ul { 





States to allow any compensation to the 


States attorney for 
bia for any permanent assist 


shall said attorney of t 





rery, printing, ar 
3 of 
»wed under the provisions o 


twenty 


expenses out ot the fe 





lact of February 
d fifty-three, whi 


to him quarter! 


+ 
<a 


>t » 
atthe it 








ury of States, on the first day 
January, April, July, and October in each 5 











upon a return in writing made to the Secret: 
of the Treasury in such form as he shall | 
scribe, embracing all the fees and emolun 
of his office under the oat { 
for said District a 
of or j St 
7 i ’ ; 1 re ‘ 

may have been rendered, th D \ 
which said fees are ch 
formed; and so much o | 
said actapproved lebruary twenty-six 

a } ae 2 Ca. 6h p ‘ + 
een hundred and fifty-three, as rela 
compensation of the United States dist 
attorneys, ar 1 the allowance of their ofh 
expenses, clerk hire, or other incidental e 














yusand dollars per 
io, ra be if Jurther enacté l, é hat 
i ailorney ol the United States for the 


t of Columbia, and every assistant or 


y by him duly appointe 1, shall be, and 
by, authorized and empowered to ad- 


tlirmations to witnesses in 


r oath oY & 
. : . ; 
iin all cases where a justice 


es, ant 


ace is auth¢ rized to doso; andit any 
r allirmat ion may 


whom such oath « 
inistered as aforesaid shall willfully and 





vear or aflirm touching any matter or 





terial to the point in question whereto 
) . - = ° 1 1 } 1} 
na ) examined, he or she shail 
} 
i gulity of perjury, and upon convic 
‘ } . } 
{ shall be sentenced to suifer im- 
f and lavor in the penitentiary, for 
? y ’ a4 
se jor a pel i not iess than two 
I mn ten years, and for the second 
ri less than ve {njor more than 
‘ 1) be vf juriier end ‘ted, Phat no 
f the peace in said District of Colum- 
hereulter exercise any jurisdiction 
} and offenses committed in said 
ner for examination to commit or 
Li) r ill xcept 
l ‘ Lhe rie ( oO! com 
oath or actual View, 1 > War- 
t persons: ised of such offenses, 
| 
returna e to the said poice 
: : “ayer 
! hail make at rd of his pro- 
; . 
th very case, in a DOUOK to be kept 
pury And all acts of Congress 
Zing ces ot the peace to sil the 
1 1 
yy houses to hear charges 
y 4 ) 
ho may be arrested and . 





y repented. 
; . y*l 
» And be it further enacted, That the 
; : 
: 1 poiic cou hay examine and 
( old to bail, in all offenses, whether 
oe . i eh a 
n sald porce court Or in the crim- 
a Lis ict. 
7. 
21. And be it further 





} 4 1 1 P 1 
r the marshal ot the Vistrict oi Voium- 





Civil 
of bis 
excerny) 
1y be Vv 
= ° . , . 
court or any justice thereof may 


li ? 
to be instituted without prepayment 


22. And be it further enacted, That 

‘ na | ro} ito O} ration Within ten days 
the approval by the President; and all 
nd parts of ¢ inconsistent with the 
ns of this act are hereby repealed. 


provisions of this act shall in no wise 
the proceedings in any case pending 
‘minal court of the District of 
e time when this act s] 


t, but the same may be prosecute: 


t 
} 


‘ = sends +] co — s€ eho 
ment and execution the same asif this 


iad not been passed. 
ApPRoveD, June 17, 1870. 


. CXXXIV.—An Act to Incorporate a 
logical Soc iety in the City of Washing- 
. District of Columbia 

( y the Senat salad Houseof Rep- 

tives of the United States of Ame ica in 


ess assemble I that Henry 





re W, Riggs Fauan th 


rd, General O. 
T 


, eph Casey, Horace ¢ 


QO. Howard, i 
sap ron, Jan 1€ 
lire, and George Taylor, of the 
‘ington, District of Columbia, ar nd thei 
iates and successors be, and are bers “4 
corpor land ade a body-ecornorate b 
il porated dnd made a body-corpora ry 


wa 
-~ 











j } 
f / \ fie 
Nn ok ul SoC 
in) YSU and De sue 
: 1 ’ 1 any court Of law 
I I SAC bh, and ve 


id exercise ail the powers 


‘ges Incident to such corpora 

se ot ¢ lishing and main 
taining a zo logical garden in thecity of Wash 
ington, and tbat they, Ul aid Col yrators, 
may purchase or ! » any real or personal 
estate required the purpose aforesaid; and 
aiter the said a arden snali | estab 
lished, he si 4 vopa \ l I 
paying the expenses of the s: 


and receive a fee of entry t 





ceeding twenty-five cents f{ 
person over the: ol twelve years, and ten 
cents for each and every person under said 





age: Provided, Vhat said society shall, for at 
least one day in each and every week, open 
said garden to all classes for : charge not 
exceeding 8 hn cent ach, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
said society can {rom time to time import into 
this country from foreign countries, free of 
duty, all birds and animals necessary for the 
establishment of said garden; and in considera 
tion thereof the said ciety do all in 
their power to ntroduce val himatis, 
poultry, and birds, and furnish the same to 
persons or societies reg ring the same at the 
ieast POssibie 

Sec. 3. And if further ena 1, That t 
Said society be, i is hereby, authorized to 
use, under the dis on of the water reqiste 
[registrar] of the city of Washington, without 


charge, the Fotomac water ior the purpose ol 
hydrants, ponds, and fountains in said garden. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘Jnat the 


government, and direction of the affairs of said 
society shall be invested in said corporators; 


and that they shail have lull power 
and preseribe 
lions, aS may bec 


for t} 


to make 
j reg ila- 
proper and necessary 
1e management of the property and in- 
terests OL sala society not contrary to this 


charter or the laws of the United State 





Sec. 5. And betl further enacted, That Con- | 
23 gl ¢ 1 «4 
gress shall have the rignt to amend, alter, or 
} 
Pepee: this act at any tit 


APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 








Cy > f » * <r uy A A 4 - , 
UHAP. \ LAA 4 An 4 » IMNCOrpt me an 
’ t Y , 

Association { 1 of Crueity to 
A ' , ” 
(nim 1 { L/i8 Ol Uoiumbla. 
Ba rh a in j f 1 qi ‘ > 
Bi il enaci Lé ii Sendle Gra s10uUse OF LLep- 
‘ J f 
resentatives of the lia if fal of America in 


Congress assembled, iiat ‘ Pr. & 


a 1» > I> 4 
re. inewmal lo. A \ n brown, Joun A. Lu. 
\f at. ae : : : ' , 

AD | yrrell, pial Wi. Lynne - enn Fis srad- 


levy, senior, William kh. Woodw 


} 3 i 3 “ ee _ * } A 
Liesey, Vr arren Choate, Andrew b, VDuvall, A. 
. Ont \\ M aot te ; 1? 
S. Solomons, W. G. i rott, Aiexander h. 

: aa ee) ge Dp 
Shepperd, 5.0. BOV n, ti. M. Sweeney, ben- 
jamin Kt. Gittings, William Tucker, Charles H. 
a ’ AnP} ‘ei _ 
Lane, W. Burris, William MicPheeters, ki. F. 
, 1.) 1 ’ I I ! 
M. Iaehtz, J. L. Gatchel, John RK. Llvans, 


Edgar [. Booraem, L. 
c<eene, W. D. Blackf 
J pp ite ccd 


Brown, William 
West, John R. Arri 











A. T. Kinney olin 

». White, A. Io. Ne \. 8. Taylor, William 
LH. towe, Rober li ~W.H.SI John 
C. Parker, Wiil EB yn, >. O. iker, 
A. Jones, S. ht. B in LY. Coe W. 
Anderson, Geo A. Halil, Cha H. Moul 
ton, John Edwin Mason, Allison Nailor, junior, 
David A. Burr, T. C. Grey, kK. H. Marsh, 
Thomas Perry, George I’. Gulick, and Theo- 
dore I*. Gatchel, all of the District of Colum- 
biay and such ¢ . ns as may be asso- 


ciated with them in conformity to this act, and 


LOBE, 667 





- : Bil ie } } 

! ‘cessors duly chosen, are hereby con 
tituted and « ~— a body corporate int 
District of Columbia, to be known as the Asso 


clation tor the ete Cruelty to At 








n 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That t} 

. . 
ourcers Ol ud corporation shail cGusist ¢ 

; : 
\ } ient, hive vice presiad his, one ecre 
vary, One tre Surer, ilk CXeC Ve ¢< muritter 
of eleven member ind such other officers a 
shall from time to time seem necessary to this 
society. 

Q eee ee > wees . 

‘ tnd beat ff Cha f, ihat the 
tor ro r Oli I Sha be ¢ ih ire 1awMo , 
the members of the society. 

{ ji} / > y ° . ] y ‘ 

St t. AD lt further ena , That the 
enid society. tor {1x1 o t . rm 6 atm 
| isociery, tor bxXing tne terms of agmiss i 


of its members, for the government ot t 
} ’ 
ime, for the election, changing, and altering 


yve named, and for the general 





regulation and management of its atFairs, sha! 
have power to form a code of by laws, not 
inconsistent with the laws of the District of 
Columbia, or of the United States, which eode, 
whet rmed and adopted at a regular mee 
ng, shall, until modified or rescinded, be 
equa V bInadINg as th uf mon tue ) ery, 
its ofl and membe! 





ciation, WHO Shali have viewed any vi 





DEC. 7. An l be it further enacled, Vhat the 


provisions of this act shall be general within 
District of Columbia. 


SEC. 8. 7 nad be it further enacted, Vhat Cor 
rr hall have power to alter, amend, Or 
repeal this act at any time. 


une Die L870. 


Coal XXXVI.—An Act amendatory of Act 
appre a Febrt uary hil h, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, and Joint Resolu 1a 
pro | larch twenty inth, € t nl } 
cared and sixty-seven, reialiveto Jud na 
Commissioners ¢ Dy ion in the Uitie 
Washing 1 and Georgetown, Distri ot 


Columbia. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
nriative sO; the u en l Stale sof Ame rica ttt 
Congress a: sembl , Lhatthe eactap proved ke 
ruary fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
entit ‘An act to punish illegal voting in 


th Di strict of Colambiayand for other pur- 


pe es," and joint resolution a} proved March 
twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty 





seven, entitled a ‘‘Joint resolution relative 
to the payment of expenses incurred hy 
F ection for the cities of W: 

ton and Georg town, 5 trict of Col ! 


J i 
be, and the same are hereby, amends 





employ: 0 f coy 
} f oO Wi } t 
Georgetown from serving either as 4 
or Commissioner oOl electic n and 1 
son who is a candidate for oflice at t t 
iall serve as jucg or comm! 10 f 


APPROVED, June 21. 1870 











GS APPEN 


fist Cona....2D SESS 
Cy ( XVII An Act to authorize the 
Paving and Sewerage of M street, Washing- 


0 f Rep- 
{ ne ica in 
r of Wash- 
e Buildings 





i \ Brown, and 

7. 4% shington, be, 

! he hereby, appointed commissioners 
for the purpose of paving and ae M 
t north, between New York and Vermont 

"i who shall serve kone. ‘compensa: 
n; and all vacancies occasioned by death, 
or resignation, or otherwise, shall be filled by 
th ipreme court of the District of Columbia. 
Si 2 tnd be it further enacted, That to 
enable the said commissioners to carry out the 
purpose of this act, they shall have the same 
power now conferred upon thee orporation of 


the city of Washington, to levy a tax uponthe 
| rty fronting on said street sufficient to 
pay for said paving and sewerage, which shall 
1 ted in the manner now prescribed by 
| 


ec tle cle 
law, and when so collected, the amount thereof 


hall be paid over to the commissioners afore- 

id. The said commissioners shall have the | 
power of directing the manner of putting in 
the gas and water pipes on said street, within 
the points before m« ntrom d. 


Sec. 


And 2 
Corporation of \ 


it further enacted, That the 
re shall pay for pav- 


my and sewerave ‘of the space occasioned by 


the cross streets and alleys; and such alleys and 
treets as may abut against the said M street 

hout crossing it shall pay the same rate as 
if the same was private property. 

Sree. 4. And be it further ena fed, That this 
act be in force from and after its passage, and 
Ullawseconflicting with its provisions are hereby 
repealed 


Arrroven, June 21, 1870, 


Crap. 
Regi 


CXXXVITI.—An Act to require the 
ter of Wills for the District of Colum- 
ve Bond. 
Reitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
: of the United States of America in 
ss assembled, Vhat the register of wills 
for the District of C olumbia shall, within thirty 
days after the passage of this act, give a bond, 
th two or more sureties, (to be approved of 
by the chief justice of the supreme court of 
aid District for the time being,) to the United 
Sts ates in the sum of five thousand dollars, 
o discharge the duties of his oflice 
»nably to record the decrees and orders 
of the orphans’ court for said District, and all 
wills proved before him or the said court, and 
all other matters by existing laws, or any law 
hereafter passed, directed be recorded in 
the said court, or in the office of said register, 
which bond shall be entered in full upon the 
minutes of the said orphans’ court and the 
original filed with the records thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any 
wills for the said District hereinafter 
appointed according to law, before he acts as 
such, shall give a similar bond as prescribed 
in the first section of this act, with the like 
sureties,in the same penalty, on the same con- 
ditions, and subject to the same approval as 
require 1 by said fir ion. 

Arrrovep, June 21, 1870, 


bia to gi 


ve sentative: 


( ‘onaore 


faithfully t 


and sea 


regi ter of 


st sect 


An Act to m 


the Councils 


Cnav. CXAXAXIX. 
certain Act of 
Washington. 

? hy 1 j, e 


at 
racied ¢ 


ake legal a 
yf the City of 


Senalteand House of Rep- 


rescntatives of the Uniled States of Americ tin 
hat a certain act of the 
\W asl Lins gion, approve “l 


sixth day of October, eighteen hun- 


Congress a sembled, 


councils of the city of 


the twenty-s 


v1 


resentatives of the United States of Ame rica in | 


IX TO THE CONGRES 


Laws of the United States. 


dred and sixty-nine, and entit 
the relief of the trustees of the Foundry Meth- 
odist Episcopal church,’’ be, and is hereby, 
declared to be a legal act and not inconsistent 
with the powers of the corporate authorities of 
the city of Washington; and they are hereby 
empowered and directed to pay to said trus- 
tees the sum of four hundred dollars and twenty- 
seven cents, in accordance with the amount 
appropriated by said act. 
ApproveD, June 21, 1870. 


Car. CXL.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled *‘An Act fixing the Compensation for 
the Bailiffg and Criers of the Courts of the 


District of Columbia,’’ 
twenty-two, 
seven. 

Be 


approved February 
eighteen hundred and sixty- 
4 y 


it enacted by theSenate and House of Rep- 


Congress assembled, That from and after the 


passage of this act the marshal shall pay to | 


each bailiff and crier who shall be required to 

attend upon the district, circuit, [and] crim- 

inal courts of the District of Columbia, three 

dollars and fifty cents for each day such bailiff 

or crier shall attend upon either of said courts. 
Arproven, June 21, 1870. 


| Cuar, CXLI.—An Act relating to the Supreme 


Court of the District of Columbia. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the several general 
terms and special terms of the circuit courts, 
district courts, and criminal courts authorized 
by the act approved March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, entitled ‘‘An act to re- 


led “‘An act for || 


SIONAL GLOBE. 


| applicable to said supreme court, are here} 


| court; 


| the office of register of wills for s 





organize the courts in the District of Colum- | 


bia, and for other purposes,’’ which have been 
or may be held, shall be, and are declared to 
be, severally, terms of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia; and the judgments, 
decrees, 
acts of said general terms, special terms, cir- 
cuit courts, district courts, and criminal courts 
heretofore or hereafter rendered, made, or had, 
shall bedeemed judgments, decrees, sentences, 
orders, proceedings, and acts of said supreme 
court: Provided, That nothing herein con- 


| tained shall affect the right of appeal as pro- 


vided by law. 
Src 


5 ae 


hereafter consist of a chief justice and four 


associate justices; and for this purpose there | 


shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, an 
additional justice of said court, with the like 
powers, to take the same oaths, to perform the 
same duties, and to receive the same salary, as 
the other associate justices of the court. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever, at a session of the court in general 
term held by four of the justices, the court 


shall be equally divided in opinion upon the || 


question involved in any cause argued or sub- 
mitted to the court, such division of opinion 
shall be noted upon the minutes of the court; 
and thereupon, and within four days thereafter, 
either party in such cause may file with the 
clerk of the court a motion in writing to have 
such cause reargued before the five justices; 
and such reargument or rehearing shall be had 
as soon thereafter as conv eniently may be. 
SEc 


the powers and jurisdiction by law now held 


| and exercised by the orphans’ court of Wash- 


ington county, in the District of Columbia, 
shall hereafter be held and exercised by the 
justice holding the special term of the said 
supreme court for that purpose, subject always 


sentences, orders, proceedings, and | 


And be it further enacted, That the | 
supreme court of the District of Columbia shall | 


. 4. And be it further enacied, That all | 


to the same provisions as are contained in the | 


fitth section of the act of Congress 


. entitled | 





| resentatives of the 


| hereby, authorized and e mpowered to exte 


‘*An act to reorganize the courts in 


the }) 
trict of Columbia, and for other purpy 
approved March third, eighteen hundred 
sixty-three. 


} 
“7 
ang 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 4) 
orphans’ court of Washington county, )j st 
of Columbia, be, and the same is here! by 
ished; and all laws and parts of laws relatiy 
to said orphans’ court, so far as the same 


fp 
] | 


) 
y 


continued in force in respect to said sy prem 
and all other Jaws and parts of law 
relating to said orphans’ court are 
repe: aled: Provided, however, That nothin: 
herein contained shall be construed to abolis| 
aid count y. 


he re} 


APPROVED, June 21, 1870, 


| Cuar. CXLII.—An Act supplementary » an 


Act entitled ‘*An Act to authorize the (>). 
struction, Extension [Extension, Construe- 
tion] and Use of a Lateral Branch of thy, 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad ( omepa 
into and within the District of Colum) 
approved February five, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, [sixty-seven. | 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
United States of Americ ain 
Congress assembled, That the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company be, and they ; 


are 


ny 


their lateral branch, authorized by the aet to 
which this is a supplement, and by former 
supplements to said acts, by the w: ry of Ma ry- 
land avenue, conforming to its grade, to th 
viaduct over the Potomac river, at the city « f 
Washington, known as the Long Bridge, and 
to extend their tracks over said bridge, 
connect with any railroads constructed, or that 
may hereafter be constructed, in the State of 
Virginia. To effect these purposes the said 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad C ompal 
are hereby authorized and empowered to t 
possession of, hold, change, and use the said 
bridge, and the draws connected therewith, 
in perpetuity free of cost: Provided, That the 
said Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company 


| will maintain in good condition the said bridge 


for railway and ordinary travel; and the bridg 
shall at all times be and remain a free bridg 
for public use for ordinary travel: And pro 
vided further, That the said Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company shall erect and 
maintain the drawbridges, so as not to imped: 
the free navigation of the Potomac river, i: 
efficient working condition at all times; and 
that, until such time as the needful changes 


| are made to accommodate railroad and oth 


traflic, as contemplated by this supplement, | 
shall be the duty of the said Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company to repair without 
delay all damages to the present bridge, and 
maintain it without cost to the United States 


| Provided, [That] said railroad company shall 


give other railroad companies the right to pass 
over said bridge upon such reasonable term 
as may be agreed upon, or Congress prescr'! 

Sec. 2. And be it Surther enacted, That it 
the said Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
Company shall at any time neglect to keep said 
bridge in good repair, and free for public use 
for ordinary travel, the Government otf 
United States may enter into possession of th 
said bridge; aud Congress reserves the rig! 
to alter or amend this law. 

Approved, June 21, 1870. 


e 
th 


t 


Cuar. CL.—An Act to establish the Depart 


ment of Justice. 

Be it enacted by th e Senate and House of Let 
resentatives of the United States of America 
Congress assembled, That there shall be, an‘ 
is hereby, established an executive department 
of the Government of the United States, to be 


1 
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Justice, of which the 
hall bethehead. Hisduties, 
shall remain 
far as they may 


Department of 
ney General s 
, “er 
ry, and tenure of olnce 
ixed by law, except so 
fied by this act. 
And be it furthe renacted, 


as 


» 


g. 2. That there 
| be in said Department an oflicer learned 
to assist the Attorney General in 
nerfurmance of his duties, to be called the 
or General, and who, in case of avacancy 
the ollice of Attorney General, or in his 
ence or disability, shall have power to exer- 
. all the duties of that office. There shall 
Jso be continued in said Department the two 
cher oflicers, learned in the law, called the 
assistants of the Attorney General, whose duty 
: shall be to assist the Attorney General and 
citor General in the performance of their 
lulies, as now required by law. 
sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from 
dafter the time when this act takes effect, 
e Solicitor of the Treasury and his assistants, 
the Solicitorof Interna! Revenue, the Solicitor 
nd Naval Judge Advocate General, who shall 
after be known as the Naval Solicitor, and 
ie clerks, messengers, and laborers employed 
inthe office of the Attorney General, and in 
e offices of the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
Naval Solicitor, and Solicitor of Internal Rev- 
enue, and the law officer in the Department 
of State, now designated as the Examiner of 
Claims in said Department, shall be trans- 
ferred from the Departments with which they 
are now associated to the Department of Jus- 
tice; and said officers shall exercise their 
functions under the supervision and control 
of the head of the Department of Justice. 
Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That ques- 
tions of law submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for his opinion, except questions involv- 
ng a construction of the Coustitution of the 
ted States, may be by him referred to such 
of hia subordinates as he may deem appropri- 
ate, and he may require the written opinion 
thereon of the oflic er to whom the same may 
be referred ; and if the opinion given by such 
oflicer shall be approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, such approval so neem thereon shall 
give the opinion the same force and effect as 
belong to the opinions of the Attorney General. 
And be it further enacted, That 
the Attorney General deems it ne- 
cessary, he may require the Solicitor General 
any case in which the Government is 
interested before the Court of Claims; and as 
to cases coming by appeal from the Court of 
Claims to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General to conduct and 
argue them before that court asin other cases 
in nian the United States is interested. And 
th aes » General may, whenever he deems 
it for the i rest of the United States, conduct 
ai, argue any case in which the Government 
is interested, in any court of the United States, 
or may require the Solicitor General, or any 
officer of his Department to do so. And the 
Solicitor General, or any officer of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, may be sent by the Attorney 
General to any State or district in the United 
States to attend to the interests of the United 
States in any suit pending in any of the courts 
ot the United States, or in the courts of any 
State, or to attend to any other interest of the 
United States; for which service they shall 
ive, in addition to their salaries, their 
al and necessary expenses, while so absent 
from the seat of Government, the account 
thereof to be verified by affidavit. 
Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That when- 


law, 


Sec. 56. 


} 
vhenever 


to argue 


evera question 1 of jaw arises in the administra- 
tion, either of the War or Navy Department 
' ‘ « arte a pa a lh, 
the cognizance of which is not given by statute 


to some other officer from whom the head of 
either of these Departments may require ad- 
vice, the same shall be sent to the Attorney | 





NDIX TO THE 


Laws of the United States. 


General, to be by him refe rred to the proper 
oflicer in his Department provi led for in this 
act, or otherwise disposed of as he m: ay deem 
proper; and each head of any Department of 
the Government may require the opinion of 
the Attorney General on all questions of 
arising in the administration of their r 
ive Departments. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacied, That the 
duties enjoined upon the Auditor of the Pos 
Ottice Department by the fourteentl 
of the act entitled ‘‘An act to change the organ- 
ization of the Post Office Department, and to 
provide more effectually for the settlement of 
the accounts thereof,’’ passed July two, eight- 


} 
inw 


espect- 


t 


section 


| een hundred and thirty-six, shall hereafter be 


performed by some ofiicer of the Department 
of Justice, to be specially designated, under 
the direction of the Attorney General, who 
shall also have the care of prosecutions for 
mail depredations and penal offenses against 
the postal laws. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
Attorney General is hereby empowered to make 
all necessary rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of said Department of Justice, and for 


| the management and distribution of its busi 


| and employés in the said Department 


ness. 
Src. 9. And beit Surther enacted, That the 
several oflicers hereinbefore transferred from 
the other Departments to the Department of 
Justice shall hol i their respective oflices until 
their successors are duly qualified; and the 
Solicitor General, and whenever vacancies oc- 
cur, the assistants of the Attorney General, 
and all the solicitors and 
mentioned in this act, shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent ofthe Senate. All the other officers, clerks, 


assistant solicitors 


shall be 
appointed and be Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 10. And be it enacted, That 
the following annual salaries shall be paid to 
the ofheers ear mentioned: to the 
Solicitor General, seven thousand five hundred 
dollars: to each of the assistants of the Attor- 
ney General, five thousand dollars each ; to 
the solicitor of the internal revenne, five thou- 
sand dollars; and to the other officers the sal- 
aries and fees now allowed by law; and 
Attorney General shall be allowed a steno- 
graphic clerk, with an annual salary of two 
thousand dollars, and he may appoint 
additional clerks of the fourth class 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That all 
moneys hereafter drawn out of the Treasury 
upon the requisition of the Attorney General, 
shall be disbursed by such one of the clerk 


removable by the 


further 


shere 


in provided for the Attorney General as he may 


designate; and so much of the first section of 
the act making appropriations, passed March 
three, eighteen hundred and fifi y-nine, as pro- 
rides that moneys drawn out of the Treasury 
upon the requisition of the Attorney ‘hinciaal 
shall be disbursed by such disbursing officer as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may d¢ 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. And be it furt her enacted, 
shall be the duty of the Attorney 
make an annual report to Congress, in Janu- 
uary each year, of the bus of the said 
Department of Justice, and any other matters 
appertaining theretothat he m ay deem prop J 
including the statistics of crime under the laws 
of the United States, and, as far as 
under the laws of the several States. 
SEc. 13. And he it further nacted, : 
perintendent of the ‘Treasury building 
ovide such suitable rooms in the Treasury 


esignate, 


That it 
(veneral to 


mess 


prac tie al di le, 


su 


ps 


building nece 


‘commodate 


Departmen! 


as may be sary 


the officers and clerks of the said 


to wa 


or, to the extent that that may be found im 
practicable, to provide such rooms in some 
other building in the vicinity of said Trea 


| building. 


] 
the 


three 


am apear if 
WODE, OE9 


fist CoNnG....2D Sess, 
SEC, it. An Lb it furthe * (nai ted, Thatthe 


ett . ’ 
SULLCTILOP ¢ 


Ollicers of the Department Justice to pot 
form any duty required of s: aid Department or 
any ofiicer thereof; and the oflicers of the 


Department, 


Attorney 


under the 
General, shall 


direction of the 


five all Opinions an { 


render all services requiring the skill of p 
sons learned in the law, necessary to enable 
the President and heads of the Executive D 

| partinents, and the heads of bureaus and other 


oliicers in such Departments to discharge their 
respective duties; and shall, forand on behalf 


| of the United States, procure the proper evi 


GeLOTIt 


dence for, and condi ict, prosecute, or tend 


a . o ' 
| all suits and proceedings in the Supreme Court 


|of the 


United States and in the Court of 
Claims, in which the United States, or any 
officer thereof, is a party or may be interested, 
And no fees: shall 
other attorney or coun: 
service herein required of 
Department of Justice. 
Sec. 15. And be it furthe r enacte d, Th itthe 
supervisory powers now exercised by the S« 
etary of the Interior over the accounts o 
district attorneys, 


ve ullowed or p iid to 
law for 
the oflicers of the 


any 


elor at any 


i tie 


| } ! 
Tharshal and other 


’ clerks, 


otheers of the courts of the United States. 
shall be exercised by the Attorney Genera 
who shall sign all requisitions for the advance 


or paymentot moneys out of 
estimates or 


the | rea 


to thesame con 





accounts, — c 
trol now exercised on like estimates or ac 
by the First Auditor or Pires C 
the Treasury. 
SEc. 16. And be it furth réi 
Attorney General shall have pervision of 
the conduct and os rs ol the various 
altorneys forthe United Sta 


ive judicial 


oun! 


Ompirolie 


tracted, Vhat the 


Supt 


. 1 ‘ 
Sin the respec 


districts, who shall make repo 
to him of their proceedings, and also ot all 
other attorneys and counselor empl ved ttt 


any cases or business in which the United 
be concerned, 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall not be lawful for the Secretary of ei 
ot the lixecutive Departments to employ atior- 
neys or counsel at the expense of the Unite 
States; but such Departments, when in n 
of counsel or 
partment of 


uttend to the same; 


States may 


i 
dl 


é 
advice, shall call upon the 1) 
Justice, the oflicers of which shall 
and no counsel or attor 
ney fees shall he reafter be allowed to any per- 
per besides t he 
attorneys and ant district attorne ys, for 
services in such capacity to the Unite 
or any yy Department of 
ment thereof, unless 
law, and 
Attorney 


ictually 


son or sons, respective district 
assist 
1 States 
branch « the Govern 
hereatter 
only on 
General that such 
rendered, and ‘that 
rforme e by the “A 
Solicit tor General, or the officers of the De part: 


authorized by 


then the certificate of th 


not be p ttorney General, ‘ 
ment of Ju 
And every attorney cama counselor w 
specially retained, under 
Department of J 


any case in W 


stice, r by the district attoriu 


ho shall be 
the authority of the 
in the trial of 
hich the Government is juterested 


ustice, to assist 


receive a ¢ 


shall ommission from the head of 
b Department, as a special assistant to the 
ect y General, or to some one of the a 
trict attorneys, as the nature of the appoutt 
ment may requir ind shall take the o: 
en inf y ji an Shai an i il 
ré quired by law tobe taken by the dist ict at 
neys, and shall be subj ct to all the hiab 


i! iposed upon such oflicers by law. 





} 18. And de it further enacted, ‘| 
the Attorney General shall from time to 
cnuse to be edited and p minted an edition 

re thousand copies, at the Government it 
ing O| of such of the opinions of 

] re nantnorized to be viven as he 
deem valunble for preservation, in voiume 
Which hall be us to Lune size, quietll y ot bj 
rinting, aud binding, of uniform style 
Lppearance, as nearly as practicable, with th 











r { : 2 MESS 
f QO ons, published by 
{ ' eighteen hundred 
5 i ¥ me ln i 4 mnt Ln 
i ‘ ( ete and full index, 
} ‘ Attorney General 
( i m shall be distrib- 
: Lhe Att rney Grenuerai 

to time preseril , 
| jad be it further enac That 
t i j ether and bein toree trom 
i@ fi y of July, eighteen hun- 
and e 

‘ | oe: BTU 

( ( | | Ar . { ,? 1 it i rT a.t th S 1 farv 
| sur ea ht ster to tl 
( \f no.’? 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Ho: 


1 Nial x rf A 


fative fe l nited 0) America in 

i ( hled, That the Secretary of the 
) 7 ~~ 

i ! \ 1 tto issue a regis- 


’ } 
a vessel 


‘la, T 


Ind.anols 


r 4 exas, 
‘ 
ry i i la ‘ 
‘ | ~ June ] } 
( CLI] \ A to JIneorporate the 
. ' ' 4 
i i ! ‘ Uratic 4associa 
tie \ iin a 
y _-> 
} nacd 7 nate and dlouse of lep- 


, . ; 
so, ch i nitedt State , Of Ame rica tit 


res ( mbled, Vhat Almon M,. ( lapD, 
1B. French, Stephen J. W. ‘Tab i. B. 

i 1 W 1 A. Richardson, Jedediah 
[. Ba r, James M. Austin, Henry P. H. 
bron Laron I*. Randall, John . Thomp- 

LD n Lb. Searle, Joseph PF. Kivans : 
fhomas L. Tullock, Amos L. Merriman, Ed- 
" Downey, L. M. Sanders, J. W. Grifin, 

( 7 B eier, Greorge S Montrouse, Wil 

Wilk nm, dames O. Conner, and B. 

i I nu trie succe ors, are constitut d a 
y-COr] e, by the naine of * a » Nati nal 

| Assura and ‘Trust Association,’’ and 
that name may sue and be rey plead and 
implead dd, have a common seal, and have 
llihe rights, privileges, and immunities neces- 
ry ior the pu rnosesol thec rporation hereby 
ented: Prorided, That the said company 
ull be li ito the Distriet of Columbia in 
he insaction of its business, and shall not 
iblish any agency in any State except in 

ance of the | ws of said State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 

ration above named shall, within one 
year alter the passage of this ae meet and 

h officers as may be necessary to per- 

organ ion, and thereupon, oras soon 

hereatte mav be practicable, shall open 
D | { ‘ re i iImnembers. 

‘ 3. And b furiher enacted, That the 
ybjeets of this association shall be the mutual 
meurance of the lives of the members, and the 
nvestment of premiums in trust for the benefit 


or some other 
ignated upon the 

At any the incorpor- 
oramajority of them, they may prescribe 


the same. 
him, 


meeti 


pe rsou payin y 
| endow- 


lan. ng ot 


such rules and by-laws for the government of 
theirassociation, and the transaction of its busi- 
iess, fix such rates of insurance and premiums, 
and provide for the payment of losses, in such 
manner may be necessary to carry into effect 
the obj ects of the incorporation : Provided, 


d by-laws shall not conflict 
mn ofthe United States, nor 
within the District 
h and by-laws may be 
any regular m the board 
es of the association by a maj oon vote 


That such ru 


ol . 
With the Conatituti 


LNs laws it lorce ot 


umbia; which rules 
Risen 


eeting ol 


ot trust 


ofthe members of such board ee 

See. 4. And be it further en That it 
shall be lawful for the said association to pur- 
| ise, hy ld, and e nvey real estate, as follows: 





h as sha | be re quisite for 5 the i linme- 


i 


Laws of the United States. 

diate accommodation of its business: or, sec- 
ond. s shail have been mortgaged to itin 
good faith by way of security for loans pre- 
viously contracted, for money due; or, third, 
such as shall have been conveyed to it In satis- 
fact 1 of debts 1O y contracted in the 
course of its dealing or, fourth, such as shal 
have been puré t sales upon elesieats, 
decrees, or mortgs obtained or made for 
such aet 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
number of trustees to manage the business of 


ration shall he twet 


of whom shall be resid 


ty, majority 
ent Distriet 
» board shall be elect 


of 
named, 
irring by death, 
aid offi 


3 of 


the 





Columbia: 


from among the corporators hereimn 


and any vacancy existing orocet 
resignat 


tees, 


‘a oft trus- 
asthe 
said trustees 


to be the presi- 


— or otherwise, 
shall be filled by ballot at such time 
by laws shall pres . and that 


shall elect one of their number 


in 


scribe 


dent of the said board, who shall also be the 
president of said association, and shall elect 
two of their number as vice presidents, one of 


their number 


as secretary, and one of their 

number as treasurer of the same. 
Sec. 6. And be it furthe r enacted, That the 
president, vice presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
and the subordinate otlicers and agents of the 


il re 


spectively give such security 
nd good conduct as the board 
trustees may from time to time require, and 
the board shall fix the salaries of such officers 
and agents. 


Aprnroven, June 


association sha 
for their fidelity : 


c 
O1 


99° 
) 


Cuar. CLIII.—An Ac 


1 
ment ot th 


t toauthorize the S le- 


ounts of Oflicers of the Army 


etti 


and Navy. 
Be if ell wilt ] 7) the Ne nat a) ad House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America an 


Congress assembled, ‘That the proper account 


olicers 


ing of the ‘Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, in the settlement of the 
accounts of disbursing oflicers of the War and 


Navy Departments arising since the commence- 
mentof the re ebellion, and prior to the twentieth 
Aug eigiiteen hundred and sixty-six, 
to vollae such c for over-payments, and 
for losses of funds, vouchers, and property, as 
they may deem just and reasonable, when rec 
ommended under authority of the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, by of the military 
naval bureaus such accounts 

respectively pertain. 
Sec. 2. be it further enacted, That the 
accounts of military and naval ollicers,whether 
the line or staff, for Government property 
charged to them, may be closed by the proper 
accounting oflicers whenever, in their judgment, 
it will be tor the interest of the United States 
so todo: Provided, That such accounts origin- 
ated prior to the twentieth day of August, eight- 
een hundred and sixty- _ Provided, That no 
ettlement shall be made by the officers of the 
Treasury under t act which shall exceed 
five thousand dollars, and only of 


gay oft 
Pat 
reais 


aN 
hth 


the heads 
to which 


‘ } 
41iG 


of 


his 
the sum of 
such officers of the Army and Navy and of the 
nay department in whose accounts there is no 
apparent fraud against the United States: 
pr ovided further, r, That this act shall remain in 
torce for two years from and after its passage 
and no longer. 
APPROVED, June 


9)o 
o 


Cuar. CLXIV.—An Act to pay Loyal Citizens 
in the States lately in Rebellion tor Services 
in taking the United States Ceusus of eighteen 
hundred and sixty. 


Be it enacte by the Senate and l House of Rep- 


resentatives of the U ni ted States of {merica in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the claims of loyal 
citizens in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 


, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 


I LOT iF i, Gre orgia 


And | 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Carolin: 








, South Carolina, Texas, and \ 

for services rendered as United 

shals and their assistants in taking 
— in the year ighteen hund 

may > paid out ot any ul nen } 

of any monevs hitherto anpr pris 
payment of United States marsha 
en for services rendered in tal] 
ighth census in the year eighteen hundred 
Sixty: Provided, that no money sha 

on account of any such elaim until pro 
eatiane to the Seer tary ot the Inter} yr 
loyalty to the United States throughou 
late rebellion of the person by whom 
vice is alleged to have been performe 
have been furnished, among which proot 




















be the oath of the person alleged to ; 
formed the said service, if such person j \ 
ing: L’rovided, That satisfactory evider 
be submitted to the proper accounting « 
that the claimants under this act have 
received compensation for their servic \ 
any source whatever. 
APPROVED, June 24, 1874. 
Car. CLXV.—An Act to amend an , 
Incorporating the National Junction } , 
way Company. vi 
Be it enact l by the Sen tleand How Cor ki 
resentatives of the L nite l Slates of Am { 
Con JVress AS8se mbli d, hat the seconds ( 
‘*an act to incorporate the Na onal . Fane re 
Railroad Company,’ approved Mai is 
ninth, eighteen kundred and sixty-ni i 
so amended that the said ez 1 
and is hereby, authorized and r i 
survey, locate, lay out, coustt { 
upon, maintain, and enjoy a railroad li | i 
appurtenances and m ery neces 
or more tracks, within the Distriet of ¢ nt 
bia, either upon the route epé cified In sa ‘ 
tion, or in the following manner, to w 
meneing atthe northern terminus of 
duct det e, inthe city of Georgetown 
in an easterly or northeasterly directio 
the most feasible route, to Rock ereek ; 1 vi 
alk yng said creek, or parallel thereto, \t 
junction with the Potomac river ; then 
_ river bank, or parallel thereto, to th 
Twenty-sixth street of Washington ci: N 
ih am on the south side of the Chesapeake : ss 
Ohio canal, toits terminus; thencebyt - 
directand eligible route,southerly ofanda 3 
ing the public grounds, to the intersectio 
Virginia avenue and South Capitol street, « oe 
forming to the grade of such stree il i 
nues as the road may pass over; thence t — 
eastern branch of the Potomac river, at or , 
the navy-yard, ata point to be indicated by t 
Secretary ofthe Navy. ‘i'ogether with a bi , 
road from the main line, commencing at 
intersection of Virginia and Delaware av ; oe 
thence to a point on First street east, on | 
grade; thence under said street, by an 7 
ground excavation or tunnel, to a junction Se 
the Metropx yjlitan and Washington branch ( ; 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroads. Also 
privilege of location and construction of a | 
inion depot on the main line of said road ; the _ 
power to condemn ground for the location ot 
the same, granted in the seventh section re 
said act, being hereby restricted to two acres oe 
in area. Also a depot at some convenie ini 
point in Georgetown near the aqued:c : 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Tia 
whenever the said railroad shail ero : 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, or the Washing 
ton canal, or branches or connections of ¢ 
of them, such bridges shall be ru t 
said railroad company so as not to impede 0 
obstruct the navigation of said canals or either os 
of their branches. , 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 3 
right of way hereby granted shall be so located 
as to coincide with the grade of lroad a 


any ras 
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APPEIENDIA ivy Loh ‘4 ING RESSLON AIL GLOBE. b; 
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Lit if ect Sia tisr Cona 2D 
the right of way has heretofore been | the trans ut Dp to. or inve ( Ll ( 1e they have severally n 
me made 1b i ( ry 1 res iy s 
] . 1Q” « a i iki 
\ )», vune z 1oaU, DEC. 2 1) } / enacted, That the 1a pavli i which De 
CE aadiac eee capital stock oO e said corporation shall be || to, and rt o e : 
i MA . \ a i ! 
, = ’ e ) . oO} m no ) > vid ) } } 
LNXVI.—An Act declaring the Bridge , ae ere : ae a : A : — 
, tks ’ ) Or one hundred aoilars eacd, and 1d ares tort vile ) ‘ineth n I 
1 Philadelphia and Camden a Post ; eee es P ae yaa POF SHG MOTE Of CONECHag ne sama Herel 
of stock shal > me roperty transtierat t i t 1 un i 
dik Uap Dad Rennie cant Wid ie at Be | ] ‘ 4 ft lreasurv, by 
é j ud Cnatée and ouse of Liep oe } 
‘°4 . , ‘ : . 2 * ne , r ') Him Vv poe ¢ y { 
if TA { hited Ntates of America an ' - 
Re) TE. ek 8 eS ; . P . , ese Pha 
em l, [hat the bridge authorized 
tr . } vw * ®* ear . . + ’ ‘ ; : . » 
‘ istructed DY an act giving the econ- 
y ¢ } tat . P ( i j } I é a 
ie United States to the erection of a 
; | } See . ' Cu t y ' 
across the Welaware river, between { t stat 
. aa . i \ \ ah 4 
elphia and Camden,’’ approved April + fr bey 
t : it ; 1} ii Gt { 1 val i i 
rhiteen b and seventy, when 

































: ee id gs proper vou 3 month on forms to be tf 
' . Jane 28. 1870 y |! ects ot ished by * Secretary of the Treasury 
\ the corporation, and to amend or to repeal the Sec. 4. And | r enacted, That 
( ame at pleas ire: Provided, Thatsuch by-laws all moneys recelvt ed | \ e of 
CLANVIE.—An Act mak shall not conflict with any law of the United |} this act shall Vy ry | 
ry, the twenty-fifth Stat ( ec moné it abatement « 
: four day of July S 1, And further enacted, That red ! and all 3 ey » received an 
Day, Holidays, witl tock, propert id sirs of 1 | hereby aj ited for the exp sof 1 
Columbia ition shall be managed by a board consisting || 1 | ser and shall } lited 
enacted bythe Senate and House of Pen- of not more than nine or less than five dire¢ rit tal id, OL whi epari 
in A tives of the United States of America in || 0YS: and they may appoint a president, and 
nk ¥ ssembled, That the following days. such other oilicers, and employ such agents, as : . And t fur enacted, ‘| 
rst day of January. commonly | they deem proper. fund thus obta i shall be employ 
of B year’s day, the fourth dav of July. Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the || the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
tw th dav of December. commonly ame i this act shall be the direct for the care and reli f and disab 
{ Christmas day, and any day appointed ors for the first year from the organization of || seamen employed in registered, enrolled, and 
‘recommended by the President of the Uni- the Company, and thereaiter annual elections licensed vessels of the United States 
iotates as a day of publie fast or thanks- of director vy Lhe Sst cholders shall be held, Sec. 6. And be it fu enacted, Vhat th 
ving, shall be holidays within the Distriet of | 4 meet to be called for that purpose, at || Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author 
imbia, and shall, for all purposes of pre- whi h each share of s ocK present, in person or || lo appoint & surgeon to act as Supervising 
: ing for payment or acceptance for the | PY proxy, shall be entitled to one vote, and a || geon of marine hospital service, whose duty 
sre rand protest, and giving notice of the || Majority of the stock thus represented shall || shall be, under the direction of the See 
ionor of bills of exchange, bank checks || CC! to supervise all matters connected w 
: } } MIssorv notes or other negotiable or Ll ffi réhei enact a That th marine 0 pi Li vice, at a y { 
C nimercial pap ‘r, be treated and considered immediately, ; ment of the fund provided by tl 
s the first dav of the week, commonly t further enacted, That the salary not exceeding the rate of two t 
Sunday, and all notes, drafts, checks. com shall be located || dollars per annum, and his ne 7 
her commercial or negotiable paper fall- York, and that Vongre 5 | Og CXpenses, wae shall be required to 
/or maturing on either of said holid: to aller, amend, or repeal |} monthly reports to the Seer y 
be deemed as having matured on the day lreasury. 
t ion 7 29, 1870 Sec. 7. And be it further e , Liat, f 
LPPROVED, June 28, 1870. —— the pur, of this act ; ae 
Re tebe Caap. CLXIX 4 i kV: emiriaiatia aad Slaw h rein used, sh ll be held to includ eV 
” ip. CLA VITI.—An Act to Incorporate the Marine Hospital Service, and to provide as . 7 a te 4 “e aa vot | ca oy 
1 DS ete a > Caleta | i a age eit hte a Ne oe , 2% ‘ q: : ] ae } , } nial aan ier cas —— —— o —_, 
k ee ere Sree ( ikea 1 e wi ive ences - and eae een a means or auxiliary of tran sportation on or 
Lb enacted by t ve Senate and House of ivecp: Be it enacted by the Senateand House of I ep- by water. And all acts and parts OL at in 
d tative s of the United Slates of America in resentatives of th United States oj Americain \| cons stent or in conitlict with the pr visions of 
; ress assembled, That George IX. Church, || Congress assembled, ‘That from and after the || this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
m H. Reynolds, Jerome B. Chaffee, S. || first day of August, eighteen hundred and Approvep, June 29, 1870 ; 
LL. M. Barlow, James S. Mackie, Charles A. all be assessed and collected ae 
cee Lambard, George IF. Wilson, and such rs of customs at the ports of the ‘ 
per ;as may be associated with them , from the masters or owners of Cita CLA x. An Ac on eee n A 
! na Lheir successors, are created a body politic every ves elofthe United States, arriving from ent th Be in Act HO AV, rh ; : creta J 
| corporate by the name, style, and title of |! a foreign port, orof registered vesselsemployed || 0! te lreasury to License Yachts 
. National Bolivian Navigation Company, |, in the coasting trade, the sum of forty cents per Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
i il by that name sball have perpetual succes- || month for each and every seaman who shall || resentatives of the United States of America in 
: ,and shall be able to sue and he sued, plead || have been employed on said vessel since she || Congress assembled, That the first section of 


ided, defend and be defended, in || was last entered at any port of the United || the act entitled ** An act to authorize the See 














i il courts of law and equity within the United sum said master or owner is here- || retary of the Treasury to license yachts, and 
States, and may make and have a common 1 to collect and retain from the || for other purposes,’’ approved August seventh, 
Kiso the ‘l. And the said corporation shall have || wages of said employés. eighteen hundred and forty-eight, is hereby 
gar ver to own, sell, build, purchase, mortgage, Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from || amended by inserting, in the first clause theraot, 
ad: the ud ¢ barter steam and other vessels, and and after the first day of August, no collector after the words ‘* port to port of the United 
stian. of employ the same in navigation between the || shall grant to any vessel whose enrollment or || States,’’ the words ‘‘and by sea to foreign 
ea United States and the ports of South America, |; license for carrying on the coasting trade has || ports. 
a r upon the rivers and navigable waters of || expired a new enrollment or license, unlessthe Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
nvenit bolivia and Brazil, aud may hold such real || master of such ves have first rendered || yachts belonging to aregularly organized ya 


i personal property of every kind as may || a true account to the collector of the club of any toreign nation which sliall extend 


1 That necessary or useful in connection with the |) of seamenand the time they have been employed |} like privileges tothe yachts of the United States 2 


t = 


s usiness, and may, under authority of the |, on such vessel during the continuance of the || shail bave the privilege of entering or lea 
Fuals uvian and Bolivian Governments, engage || license which has so expired, and shall has any port of the United States without 
of eit - iblie works connected with such trans- paid to such collector torty cents per month or Ciearing al the custom-house thet 
ncted by rtation, or which may become necessary in || for every such uman who shall have been |} paying tonnage tax. 


ee ler to develop the same in, upon, or near || employed as aforesaid, which sum the said Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, | 

or either the said rivers, and for that purpose may || master is hereby authorized to retain outof the || the identification of yachts and their owners, 
ie its bonds or other obligations secured by || wages of such seaman; and if the master of 1 commission to sail for pleasure in a 

That the « pledge of its property and franchises: Pro- | any registered, enrolled, or licensed vessel of ated yacht belonging to any regularly organ 

i !, That the United States shall not be the United States shall render a false ac i Land incor} ed ya ht « , Stating tue 

railroad ar" usible for loss or damage resulting from {} of the number of seamen » employe 1, or of exemptions ant privils res enjoy l under if, 














fist ConG....2D SESS 
may be ed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ry, j ull be a token of credit to any 
United States official, and to the authorities 
of any foreign Vower for privileges enjoyed 
under it 


1. And beit further enacted, 


‘That every 


yin visiting a foreign country under the pro 
ns of this act, shall, on its return to the 
[nited States, mak e due entry at the custom- 


house of the port at which, on such return, it 
hall arrive. 


Arrrovep, June 29, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXI. 


An Act to provide for chang- 
Land Districts. 

Be it enac ted by the Senate and Louse of Rep: 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowere d to chi nge and reéstablish the 
boundaries of land districts whenever, in his 
public interests will be subserved 
without authority to increase the num- 
ber of land offices or land districts. 

Arrroveb, June 2%, 


ing the Boundaries of 


Congress as isembled, 


Opil ton, the 


there by, 


1s7i0. 

Cnuarp. CLXXV An Actto establish the West- 
ern Judicial District of Wisconsin. 

i, it cnacler Lh; y the Senate and louse os ‘Rep- 


2 APPENI 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat that portion of the | 
State of W isconsin comprising the counties of 
Riock, Jefferson, Dane, Greene, Grant, Colum- 
bia, lowa, La layette, Sauk, Richland, Craw- 
ford, Vernon, La Crosse, Monroe, Adams, 
dunenu, Duaffalo, Chippewa, Dunn, Clark, 


dackson, Hau Claire, Pepin, Marathon, Wood, 
Pieree, ra Portage, St. Croix, Trempea- 
leau, Douglass, Barron, Burnett, Ashland, and 


Bayheld, a a heee after constitute a new judi- 


cial district to be ealled the western district 
of W isin, and the circuit and district courts 
of the United States for said western district 

lath +] tant Mad 
of Wisconsin shall be held at the city of Mad- 
ison and at the city of La Crosse, within said 
ad ict 


See. 2. And be it further enacted, That a 


term of the circuit and district court of the 
United States for said western district shall 
be held at the city of Madison on the first 


nday of June, and at the city of La Crosse 


| entered in the circuit or district 


ou the first Monday of December in each | 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
( trict of Wise onsin shall hereafter consist of 


junties of said State not named in this 
aet, and shall be ealled the eastern district of 
Wises and circuit and district courts of 
the United States shall be held in said eastern 


district, as follows: at the city of Gshkosh on 
the first Monday of July, and at the city of 
Milwaukee on the first Monday of January 


and on the first Monday of October, in 
year. 
Sec. 4. 


each 


And be it further enacted, 
said circuit or district court for either of said 
districts may, in ils discretion, order special 
terms, and ordera grand or petit jury, or both, 
to attend the same, by an order to be entered 
of record twenty days before the day at which 
said special term shall be ordered to convene; 
and said courts respectively at such special 
terms shall have all the powers that they have 
ata regular term appointed bylaw: Provided, 
however, That no special term of said circuit 

for either district shall be appointed 
pt by and with the concurrence and con- 
the circuit 
SEC. 5. 


court 
exce 
senb ol judge. 

And be it Jurther enacted, 


other proceedings, ot 


That all 
aud whatsoever 
hame or nature, now pending in the circuit or 
district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, shall be tned and disposed 
of inthecircuitand district courts respectively, 


Sulils 


That the | 


LT XY” 
IX 


TO THE CONGRESSION 


Laws of the United States. 


for said eastern district as the same would have 
been if this act had not been passed, and for 
that purpose jurisdiction is reserved to the said 
courts in the said eastern district; andtheclerks 
of the circuit and district courts of the present 
district of Wisconsin shall retain the records 
and files of the said circuit and district courts 
at the city of Milwaukee, and do and perform 
all the duties apperta 1ining to their said oflices, 
respectively, within the eastern district, except 
as is hereinafter provided; and all process 
returnable to or proceedings noticed for any 
term of the present circuit or district court 
shall be deemed to be returnable to the next 
term of said courts, respectively, in the said 
eastern district, as fixed by this act. 

Sec. 6. 
application of any party to any suit or pro- 
ceeding now pending in the present circuit or 


And beit further enacted, That upon | 


district courts of the United States for the pres- | 


ent district of Wisconsin, which should have 
been commenced in the proper court for the 
western district if this act had been in force 
at the time of the commencment thereof, 
the proper court shall order that the same 
be removed for further proceedings to the 
proper court for said western district ; and 


|| appurtenances which shall 
thereupon the clerk shall transmit certified || across the Niagara river, from the city of Buf- 


copies of all the papers and of all orders made || 


therein to the clerk of the court to which said | 


suit or proceeding shail be removed, and all 
further proceedings shall be had in said court 
to which the same shall be removed as if said 
suit or proceeding had originally been com- 
menced therein. 

sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
passage of this act shall not have the effect to 


| destroy or impair the lien of any judgment or 


| court 


decree rendered by the circuit or district court 


|, of the United States for the present district 


of Wisconsin, prior to this act taking effect; 
and final process on any judgment or decree 


United States for the district of Wisconsin, or 
which shall ben [be] entered therein prior to 
this act taking effect, and all other 
tor the enforcement of any order of said courts, 
respectively, in any cause or proceeding now 
pending therein, except causes or proceed- 
ings removed as herein provided, shall be 
issued from and made returnable to the proper 
for the eastern district of Wisconsin, 
and may be directed to and executed by the 
marshal of the United States for the said east- 


/ern district in any part of the State of Wis- 


consin. 
sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be appointed a district judge for 


|| pany,’ 
|| sand eight hundred and fifty-seven, or of any 


process | 


said western district of Wisconsin, who shall | 


receive an annual salary of three thousand 
five hundred dollars; and there shall also be 
appointed a marshal and district attorney of 
the United States for said western district of 
Wisconsin, who shall respectively receive such 


fees and compeusation, and exercise such pow- | 
ers and perform such duties as are fixed and | 


enjoined by law. 

SEc. 9. 
circuit 
clerks, 
circuit 


and district judges shall appoint two 
each of whom shall be clerks both of the 
and district courts for 


And be it further enacted, That the | 


said western dis- || 


trict, one of whom shall reside and keep his | 


ollice at the city of Madison, and the other 
shali reside and keep his office at the city of 
La Crosse, who shall receive the fees and com- 
pensation for services performed by them, 
respectively, now fixed by law. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
either of the clerks of the circuit and dis 
trict courts for said western district is here- 


by authorized under the direction of the dis- 
trict judge of said western district to make 


@ transcript from any of tne records, files, or 
papers ot the district and circuit courts of the 
Uuited States remaining in the otlice of the 
clerks in said eastern district, of all matters 


AL GLOBE. 


[June 30. 


and proceedings which relate to or conce a 
liens upon or titles to real es tate situate j In sa 
western district; and for that purpose sh 
have access to said records in the ofhice ¢ 
said clerks in said eastern district; and ¢ 
transcripts, when so made by either of 
clerks, shall be certified to be true aaa Core 
rect by the clerk making the same, and the 
same when so made and certified shall be 
evidence in all courts and places equally with 
pe originals. 7 
Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That this 
act shall not affect the t: aking of the census in 
the State of Wisconsin, in anno Domini eig! 
een hundred and seventy; but the same shall | 
be had, made, and taken as though this act 


ail 
t 
i 


) 


uc 


had not been passed. 


Approved, June 29, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXVI.—An Act to authorize the 
Construction and Maintenance of a Bridve 
across the Niagara River. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America) 
Congress assembled, That any bridge and 
be 


ain 
its 


constructed 


falo, New York, to Canada, in pursuance of 
the provisions of an act of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, entitled ‘An act to 
incorporate the International Bridge Cone 
’ passed April the seventeenth, one thou 


/act or acts of said Legislature now in force 


| ing; 
court of the || 


|| extent 

| ions of ¢ 
| heretofore enacted and now in force: 
| vided, 


'| bridge, the construction of which is here 


amending the game, shall be lawful structures, 
and shall be so held and taken, and are hgreby 
authorized to be constructed and aiel ned 
as provided by said act and such amendments 
thereto, anything in any law or laws of the 
United States to the contrary notwithstand- 
and such bridge shall be, aud is hereby, 
declared to be an established post ro: ud lor the 
mails of the United States; but thisact shall n 
be construed to authorize the construction of 
any bridge which shall not permit the free nav- 
igation of said river to substantially the saine 
as would be enjoyed under the provis- 
said act and the amendments thereto, 
Pi oe 
nevertheless, That the location of : 





y 


) 


| authorized, shall be subject to the approval of 


|| and the piers of said bridge shall be 
| to the current of s 


the Secretary of War, but not to be located 
south of Squaw Island: And provided further, 
That such bridge shall have at least two draws 
of not less than one hundred and sixty feet in 
width, in the clear between the piers, which 
shall be iocated at the points best calculated 
to accommodate the commerce of said river; 
parallel 
said river. 


Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 


| bridge herein named shall be subject, in its 


thereof and of all the approaches 


construction, to the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of War of the United States, to whom 
the plans and specifications, relative to its 
construction, shall be submitted for approval. 
And all railway companies desiring to use the 
said bridge shall have and be entitled to e qui al 
rights and privileges in the passage of the sume 
and in the use of the machinery and fixtures 
thereto 
under and upon such terms aud conditions 
as shall be prescribed by the district court of 
the United States for the northern district « f 
New York, upon hearing the allegations and 
proofs of the parties, in case they shali not 
agree. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
right to alter or amend this act so as to pre 
vent or remove all material obstructions to the 
navigation of the said river, by the construc: 
tion of the said bridge, is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

APPROVED, June 30, 1870. 
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XXVII.- -An Act to amend an Act 
7, led ** An Act to est ‘ 


* > Rica tay } } Ton 
Sverem of Bankruptey throughont the Uni- 





hlich « 
LOlIsSh a 





1 States,”’ approved J March 2, 1867 
tenac fed fT y the Senate and l Ho USE f Rep- 
ita i es of the Uniied States of meri Lin 
assembled, That the jurisdiction con 
n the supreme courts of the Terri- 


the act to which this is in amendment 
exercised, upon petitions regularly filed 
court, by either of the justices th 

holding t the district court in the district 
e alleged bankrupt 


; 1 
sides, and said several supreme courts 


ereoft 


which the pe titioner orth 


. 1] 
Suail 






: Ste att cece antt 
are supervisory jurisdiction over ail 
j 














S d ue ‘is DS 
erred upon the ei 
Siates ove! proceedings in the d et courts 
{ that 4 states by ul 4 ih 1 ection of 
al 
SEC =. And be id furthe rej 
a vacancy in the office of d 
orin case any district 
kine absence, or other 
t. the circuit judge of the «¢ in ut in which 


h district isincluded may make, during such 


1] 
y, or vacancy, all necessary rules and 
preparatory to the final hearing of « 








L 
; ; 

unkri iptey, and cause the sameto be 
ssued, as the case may require, | 


1e district court. 


LXXVITI.—An Act 
District Court of the Unit 
Dis rict of lowa. 





“a q s rr *‘“D 
beite acted by the Senate and 120use of Rep- 


itatives of the Uniter 





} Americ Lin 





1Vé -¢ assembled, Tha f a judiet t 1 dis 
{ the district court of the United States 
by further subdivided, namely: the 
of ee Osceola, Sioux, O’Brien, 


ym uth, Che okes » W ood! 
awford, eeitaie n, Ss! 


tomie Cas: M iI 


-y, [da, Monona, 





| | 46 
\udubon, Potta- 
, Montgomery, Fremont, 

. 3° 
tern divis- 
iil constitute 

+} a2. > 
lled the western divis- 
and the division heretofore denominated 
ption of the 
shall be hereafter denom- 





ee, NOW belo ging to the we 


S 


of the said 








rict court, S 


Ww division, to be ca 


ot 
western division, with the exce 
n 


a } 1.<¢ 
Inhesavove namet 





ated the central division. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That two 
"gal iail be held annu- 
' ict, at Council 
Bluffs, to commence on the third Tuesday of 
ird’ Julyin each year 





enacted, That the 





OVISIONS OC ts of Cons yress reZz- 
y th voaranl © 
a ¢ ine -veral divisions as 
etolore « as jar as the same 
: . 4 ; 
e anpliecab : courts of the said 
ai 
Strict under Vision. 
a a Ip» arte A 
1, And be it further enacted, That the 








e said district courtshall | 


ke suchru 


ave power 
} 
1d orders asmay be neces- 


; , a | 
‘Vv tO Carry into enect the en mnges providé | 





. ee 4 
in this act. 


Sec. 5. And be it 


JSurther enacl ted, Chat all 

of acts inconsistent with this act 

be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
ican. June 30, 1870. 


cts and parts 


CHar, CLXXIX.—An Act supplementary to 
‘An Act to provide for furnishing Artificial 
Limbs to Disabled Soldiers.’’ 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
entatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the benetits of the 
‘tupproved June seventeenth, eighteen hun- 

tred and seventy, e1 ititled ** An act to provide 

for furnishing artificial limbs to disabled sol- 


, 


diers,”’ shall be extended toall officers, soldiers, 


41st Cone. 2p Sess. —No. 43 











APPENDIX TO 


THE CONGRESSIONAL, 





seamen, and marit | 1 the mil 
or naval service of the { nited States, as fully 
as the same are provi led forin the actsapy ( 
July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, July twenty-e ghth, ( ighteen hundred an 
satya , are 

hundred and sixty: 


acts relate to artificial limbs and to transport- 





jaa in so 


ation for procuring said limbs. 


APPROVED, June 30, 1870 


Cuarp. CLAXX.—An Act to require the hold- 
ing of Additional District and Cireuit Courts 
of the in the District of Indi 
ana, and for other purposes 
Beit enacted by the Senateand Hous 

resentatives of the Unit 


Congress assembled, Tha 


"YT: 
United States 


of Ren- 
ed Stat esof deed rica in 
1 : addition to the 
terms of the circuit and district courts of the 
United States for the district of Indiana, now 
required by law to be held at the city of Indi 
anapolis, terms of the said courts shall here- 
after be held atthe city of New Albany, com- 
mencing on the first Mondays of =one lary and 
July of each year, and at the city of Evans- 
ville, commencing on the first ontepe’ f Feb- 
ruary and August in each year. 
Sere. 2. And be it further enac 
neither of the judges yf said courts 
at the time for opening court, the 
open and adjourn the court from 
for four day 33 
by two o’clock post meridian of the fourt! 
the clerk shall adjourn the court to the next 
stated term. But either the cirenit or « 
judge, by written order to the clerk within the 





‘ 
if 


and if the judge does 








1 


first three days of his 
to a fut 
day, of which adjournment the clerk shall give 





term, may aqyeurn court 
ure day within thirty d: ws of the first 
notice by posting a copy of said order on the 
front door of the court-house where the court 
is to beheld; and t! 
ab sence the circuit j iaye, 
term of the circuit court. 
ilar order, to be pu 

and in one or mor 
where the court i 
judge may prescribe the duties of the officers 
of the court in summoning juries, 
performance of other acts necessary for the 





» district Judge, and in his 


ra special 





nated in a sim 


blishedina "manner, 





ace 


newspapers 


the a 
d; and by s aid 


order the 





in the 





ho! ding rot such special term ; or the courtmay, 


opened, prescribe the 


by its order, after it 1s 
id the mode of proceed- 


duties of its officers, 2 
ing, and any of the details thereof. 





Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, Thet such 
number of jurors shall be summoned by the 
marshal at every term of the circuit and dis 
trict courts, respectively, as may have been 


ordered of record at the previous term ; and in 


case there is not a sufficient number of jurors 
in attendance at any term, the court may order 
’ e —. } 
such number to be summoned as, in its jud 
nent, may be deemed necessary to transact 
the business of the court. And a grand jury 


may be su 


noned to attend every term o 





circuit or district court by order of corrt. The 
marshal may summon jurors or talesmen, in 

. . ee 
case of a deficiency. pursuant to an order Ol 
p } } . e ; } j . | } 
court made during the term; and they shall 


serve for St 


fe 


: the court may « 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacte 
special term of any district court m 
at any time that thie 





ict judge may order, 





by giving notice thereof on the front door of 
the court- house where the court is to be held, 
and in some one or more newspapers, if there 
be any at the place. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
district judge may adjourn the court from time 
to time to suit the convenis 
to meet the necessities ol 


‘nee of litigants and 
the business; and 





“Cr 


Y 
I 
{ 
i 


the intervention of aterm of a 

cuit court at another place sha allt t preclude 

he power to adjo t » day. 
Sec. 6. And be it further « santed , That the 


GLOBE. 675 


fist Cona....2D Ness. 


1 


terms of the circuit and district courts ghall! 
not be limited to any particular number of 
days, nor shall it be necessary to adjourn by 
reason of the intervention of a term of the 


but the business of the court 


) ' 
court elsewhere; 


at two places may proceed, there being ih j! id ge 
present at each place, or the court 





may be adjourn nd over, as hers in 
} } 


i ithe Dusaness Of the court in ession 


cluded, 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
marshal of said district, in per son or by ussiat- 


ant, and the clerk of said e yurts r the district 
iforesaid, in person or by deputy, shall attend 
the suid couris when in session at Evansvill 
or New Albany. The clerks of district and 


circuit courts of the United States are hereby 


empowered to appoint such deputy clerks : 


y ul 


may be necessary for the efficient ar 





of their duties; but such deputies shall take 
the same oath required by law to be taken by 
the cl] l the court may in its discretion 
require any such deputy to g bond to the 
United States for the faithful di charge of his 


} 


duties as such deputy in the same penalty 


required of the clerk and with sur ‘ty in like 
manner, and such bond shall be recorded and 
manner: Provided, howev 
Phat the taking of such bond shallin no manner 


preserved in lik 


affeet the legal responsibility of the clerk for 


the acts of such deputy: And pre nie led Purthe r, 
That said saauioundl 


courts shall not be held 


as ae at the places aforesaid until the 





board ot mm = ioners of the counties in 
which sat id ¢ 3o0f New Albany and [Eévans 
ville are Sicectdaleedeibtenhe i shall haveagreed, 


by ordersin due form ee irrecords 
1 each county 


arge what 





lo. £1.00 oY \ ie ot ; ‘ 

CHap. CLAAATI. AM SACL giving Priority to 
. ‘ ‘ : ‘ : Dp 

certain Cases to which a State is a Party 


itl 
the C irts of the ( nited St ale 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
; eae 5 ; 
rese ntaltives of tne Uniled States of America th 


blo] { t i] 
Congress assembled, inat in ull Suis and 





actions either at law or in chancery, no 


. ‘ ¢ 1 — : } 
pending, or that may herealter be brought in 
: ea ; ~ 
the United States, whetber 
ited States 


or brought into said courts by appeal, writ of 


any ot the couris of 


original suits 11 the courts of the Un 


error, Or removal from any State court, wherein 
a State is # party, or where the execution oi 
the revenue laws of any State may be enjoined 
s, it shall 
in which such cause 
may be pending, on sulicient reason shown, 


or stayed by judicial order or proce 
be the duty of any court 
to give uch cause the prelerenc e ant d priority 

over ali other civil causes pending in such 
court between private parties. And the State, 
y claiming under the laws of the 
ate, the execution of whose revenue laws is 


' 
or the party 


enjoined or suspended, shall havea right to 
have such cause heard at any time after such 
cause is docketed in such court, in oe 
to any other civil cause pending in such cor 
between private parties 

APPROVED, June JO, 1870. 








Coarp. CLXXXV.—An Act toreguiatethe | 
eign and Coasting Trade on the north: 
northeastern, and northwestern Frontier 
the United States, and for other purposes 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘hat the master of every 

vessel enrolled or licensed to engage in th 








foreign and coasting trade on the northern, 
northeastern, and northwestern frontiers of 
the United States shall, before the departure 
of his vessel from a port in one collection dis- 
trict to a port in another collection district, 
present to the collector at the port of departure 
duplicate manifests of his cargo, or, if he have 
no cargo, duplicate manifests setting forth that 
fact, which manifests shall be subscribed and 
sworn or aflirmed to by the master before the 
collector, who shall indorse thereon his certifi- 
cate of clearance, retaining one for the files 


of his oflice; the other he shall deliver for the 
use of the master. And in case such vessel 
shall touch at any intermediate port in the 


United States, and there discharge cargo taken 
on Loard at an American port, or at such inter- 
mediate ports shall take on board cargo destined 
for an American port, the master of such ves- 
el shall not be required to report such lading 
or unlading at such intermediate ports, but 
shall enter the same on his manifest obtained 
at the original port of departure, which he 
hall deliver to the collector of the port at 
which the unlading of the cargo is completed, 
within twenty-four hours after arrival, and 
hall subseribe and make oath (or )as 
to the truth and correctness of the same. And 
the master of such vessel shall, before depart 
ing from a port in one collection district to a 
pluce in another collection district, where there 
is no custom-house, file bis manifest and obtain 
au clearance in manner aforesaid, and make 
oath or allirmation to the manifest aforesaid, 
which manifest and clearance shall be delivered 
to the proper olicer of customs at the port at 
which said vessel next arrives after leaving the 
place of destination specified in said clear- 
ance: L’rovided, That the master of any vessel 
with cargo, passengers, or baggage from any 
foreign port or place shall obtain a permit and 
comply with existing laws before discharging 
or landing the same: Aud provided further, 
Vhat nothing in this section contained shall 
exempt masters of vessels from reporting, a3 
now required by law, wny g 0d » wares, or 
tined for any foreign port: 
And be it further provid Phat no permit 
hall be required for the unlading of carg: 
brought from an American port. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
master of any vessel enrolled or licensed as 
aforesaid, destined with cargo from a place in 
the United States, at which there may be no 


We 


ailirm) as 


. ’ 
Ni erchan ji e at 


~~ a 





custom-house, to a port where there may be a | 
custom-house, shall, within twenty-four hours | 


after arrival at the port of destination, deliver 


to the proper officer of the customs a manifest, | 


subscribed by him, setting forth the cargo laden 


at the place of departure, or laden or unladen | 


at any intermediate port or place, to the truth 


of which manifest he shall make oath or aflirm | 


before such oflicer: Provided, That if said 
vessel have no cargo, the master shall not be 
required to deliver such manifest. 

SEc. 3. 
steam-tugs duly enrolled and licensed to en- 
gage in the toreign and coasting trade on 
the northern, northeastern, and northwestern 


frontiers of the United States, when exclusively | 


employed in towing vessels, shall not be re- 
quired to report and clear at the custom-house : 
Provided, That when said steam-tugs shall be 
employed in towing rafts or other vessels with- 
out sul or steam motive-power, not required 

» be enrolled or licensed under existing laws, 
they shail be required to report and clear in 
the same manner as is hereinbefore provided 
in siinilar cases for other vessels. 

See. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
manifests, certificates of clearance, oaths or 
affirmations, provided for by thisact, shall bein 
such form, and prepared, filled up, and executed 
in such manner, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 5. And be it Surther enacted, That if 


And be it further enacted, Vhet | 


Laws of the United States. 


the master of any enrolled or licensed vessel, | 
as aforesaid, shall neglect or fail to comply | 
with any of the provisions or requirements of | 
the foregoing sections of this act, such master 


| shall forfeit and pay to the United States the 


sum of twenty dollars for each and every fail- 
ure or neglect, and for which sum the vessel 


| shall be liable, and may be summarily pro- 


| willfully and falsely swear or aflirm to any of | 


ceeded against, by way of libel, in any district 
court of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That in 
case the master or owner of any vessel shall | 


| the matters or facts herein required to be sworn | 


| hundred and sixty-four. 


| oath, if not over twenty tons, forty-five cents. 


| district to another, whether touching at foreigu 
| intermediate ports or not, under fifty tons, 


' direct to a foreign port, two dollars [and] fifty 


intermediate foreign ports, are exempted from 


or aflirmed to, said master or owner shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be liable 
to all the fines and penalties imposed by exist- 
ing laws punishing such offenses. 
And be it further enacted, That 
from and after the passage cf this act, the fol- 
lowing fees shall be levied and collected from | 
the owners and masters of vessels enrolled or | 
licensed on the northern, northeastern, and 
northwestern frontiers of the United States, 
and none other shall be received than those 
herein specially enumerated : 

lor the admeasurement of any vessel, the 
fees prescribed by section — of an act entitled | 
“An act ——,'’ approved May six, eighteen 


pes 
DEC. ts 





lor certificate of enrollment, including bond 
and oath, one dollar and ten cents. 
lor granting license, including bond and 


lor granting license, including bond and 
oath, above twenty and not over one hundred 
tons, seventy cents. 

lor granting license, including bond and 
oath, above one hundred tons, one dollar [end | 
twenty cents. 

l’or certifying manifest, including master’s 
oath, and granting permit for vessel to go from 
district to district, under fifty tons, twenty-five 
cents. 

lor certifying manifest, including master’s | 
oath, and granting permit for vessel to go from 
district to district, over fifty tons, fifty cents. 


I’or receiving manifest, including master’s || without willful negligence or intention of fraud 


oath, on arrival of a vessel from one collection 


twenty-five cents. 

lor receiving manifest, including master’s 
oath, on arrival of a vessel from one collection 
district to another, whether touching at foreign 
intermediate ports or not, over fifty tons, filty 
cents. 

Por certifying a manifest, including master’s 
oath, and granting permit toa vessel under fifty | 
tons, laden with a cargo destined for a port or 
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place in another district at which there is no || 


custom-house, twenty-five cents. 
For certifying a manifest, including master’s 


oath, and granting permit to a vessel above fifty || 


| 
tons, laden with a cargo destined for a port or | 
place in another district at which there is no | 
custom-house, fifty cents. 
ior the entry of a vessel of fifty tons or under, | 
direct from a foreign port, one dollar and fifty 
cents, 
For the entry of a vessel above fifty tons, | 
direct from a foreign port, two dollars and fifty | 
cents. j 
I’or the clearance of a vessel of fifty tons or | 
under, direct to a foreign port, one dollar and | 
fifty cents. 
for the clearance of a vessel above fifty tons, 


cents: Provided, That vessels departing to or 
arriving from a port in one district to or from 
a port in an adjoining district, and touching at 


the payment of the entry fees. 
For a port entry of such vessel, two dollars. 
lor permit to land or deliver goods, twenty 


; cents, 


(July 1, 


—. 


—— 


—— 


lor a bond taken officially, not othe 
provided for, fifty cents. 
For permit to load goods for e€xportati 
entitled to drawback, thirty cents, 
lor debenture or other official certificate » 
otherwise provided for, twenty cents. 
For recording all bills of sale, morteages 
hypothecations, or conveyances of vessels, (if: 
cents. 5 
l’or recording all certificates for dischare’, 
and canceling any such conveyances, fifty coy} 
For furnishing a certificate setting forth th. 
names of the owners of any registered or ey 
rolled vessel, the parts or proportions owned 
by each, and also the material facts of any 
existing bill of sale, mortgage, hypothecatioy 
or otherincumbrance; the date, amount of such 
incumbrance, and from and to whom made, ono 
dollar. 
lor furnishing copies of such records fo, 
each bill of sale, mortgage or other convey 
ance, fifty cents. 
For receiving manifest of each railroad cay 
or other vehicle laden with goods, wares, or 


rw ise 


i 


, merchandise, from a foreign contiguous terri 


tory, twenty-five cents. 

For entry of goods, wares, or merchandise, fo 
consumption-warehouse, rewarehouse trans 
portation, or exportation, including oath and 
permit to land or deliver, fifty cents. 

For certificate of registry, including howd 


| and oath, two dollars [and] twenty-five cents. 


lor indorsement of change of masters « 
registry, one dollar. 

sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That al! 
acts or parts of acts conflicting with this a: 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have authoril 
to ascertain the facts upon all applications [ 
remission of fines or penalties incurred uni! 
the provisions of this act, where the amount 
question does not exceed one thousand dollar 
in such manner and under such regulation: 


| he may deem proper, and he may thereu) 


remit or mitigate such fines or penalties, if 
his opinion the same shall have been incurre: 


in the person or persons incurring the same, 
and all fines and penalties imposed or recov 
ered by this act shall, after deducting proper 
costs and charges, be disposed of as provided 
by section ninety-one, act of March two, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine. 

AprroveD, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXAXXVI.—An Act 
Circuit Courts. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and TTouseof Re; 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That nothing in the ‘act 
to amend the judicial system of the United 
States,’’ approved April ten, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine, shall be construed to require a 
circuit court to be held in any judicial district 
in which a circuit court was not required to be 
held by previously existing law. 

ApproveD, July 1, 1870. 


in relation to 


Cuar. CLXXXVII.—An Act to define the 
Intent of an Act entitled ‘*An Act to allow 
Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue act: 
ing as Collectors the pay of Collector, and 
for other purposes,’ approved March ons, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Pe» 
resentatives of the United States of America 
Congress assembled, That the true intent an‘ 
meaning of an act approved March one, eigh! 
een hundred and sixty-nine, entitled **An ac 





' to allow deputy collectors of internal revenuc 


acting as collectors, the pay of collectors, anu 

99° . . at 
for other purposes,’’ is as follows, to wit: that 
any deputy collector of internal revenue who 
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ne who 
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ha performed, or may hereafter perform, 


under authority of law, the duties of collector | 


of internal revenue in consequence of any 
sacancy in the office of said collector, shall be 
egtitied to, and shall receive the salary and 
commissions allowed by law to such collector, 
or the allowance in lieu of said salary and 


Treasury to such collector, and that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to make 
to the said deputy collector such allowance in 


Laws of the United States. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for 
the period of twenty years from and after the 
passage of this act the number of fur-seals 
which may be killed for their skins upon the 
island of Saint Paul is hereby limited and 
restricted to seventy-five thousand per annum; 


|, and the number of fur seals which may be killed 
commissions allowed by the Secretary of the | 


for their skins upon the island of Saint George 


| is hereby limited and restricted to twenty five 


jeu of salary and commissions as he would by |! 
law be authorized to make to said collector. | 


And said deputy collector shall not be debarred 
from receiving said salary and commissions, 


holding of another Federal office by said col- 
lector during the time for which said deputy 
collector acts as collector: Provided, That all 


payments to said deputy collector shall be upon | 


july audited vouchers. 
APProveD, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CLXXXVIII.—An Act to change the 
Place of holding the Courts of the United 
States for the Albemarle District of North 
Carolina. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Cougress assembled, ‘That the district court of 
the United States for the Albemarle district 
of North Carolina, now required to be beld in 
the town of Edenton, shall hereafter be held 
in the town of Elizabeth City, in said State; 
aud no recognizance, writ, process, order, or 
notice now returnable in said court, at Eden- 


ton, shall be affected by said change, but shall | 


be deemed returnable at Elizabeth City. 
APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuap. CLXXXIX.—An Act to prevent the 
Extermination of Fur-bearing Animals in 
Alaska. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and ITouse of Rep 


resentatives of the United States of America in || 


Congress assembled, ‘That it shall be unlawful 


to kill any fur-seal upon the islands cf Saint | 


Paul and Saint George, or in the waters adja- 
cent thereto, except during the months of 
June, July, September, and October, in each 
year; and it shall be unlawful to kill such seals 
at any time by the use of fire-arms, or use 
other means tending to drive the seals away 
from said islands: Provided, That the natives 
of said islands shall have the privilege of kill- 
ing such young seals as may be necessary for 
their own food and clothing during other 
mouths, and also such old seals as may be 
required for their own clothing and for the 
manufacture of boats for their own use, which 
killing shall be limited and controlled by such 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be unlawful to kill any female seal, or any 
seal less than one year old, at any season of 


the year, except as above provided; and it || 


shall also be unlawful to kill any seal in the 
waters adjacent to said islands, or on the 
beaches, cliffs, or rocks where they haul up 
from the sea to remain; and any person who 
shall violate either of the provisions of this or 
the first section of this act shall be punished, 
On conviction thereof, for each offense by a 
ine of not less than two hundred dollars nor 
more than one thousand dollars, or by impris- 
onment not exceeding six months, or by such 
fine and imprisonment both, at the discretion 
of the court having jurisdiction and taking 
cognizance of the offense; and all vessels, their 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, whose crew shall 
be found engaged in the violation of any of the 
preston of this act shall be forfeited to the 
nited States. 














| thereof. 


thousand perannum: Provided, That the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury may restrict and limit the 


right of killing if it shall become necessary for 
the preservation of such seals, with such pro- 


and if any person shall knowingly violate either 
of the provisions of this section, he shall, upon 


' due conviction thereof, be punished in the 
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lessees, or either of them, or their agents or 
employés in the lawful prosecution of their 
business, under the provisions of this act, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
for each offense, on conviction thereof, be pun 
ished in the same way and by like penaities 
as prescribed in the second section of this 
act; and all vessels, their tackle, apparel, ap- 


| purtenances, and cargo, whose crews shall be 


same way as provided herein for a violation | 


of the provisions of the first and second sec- 
tions of this act. 


Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That im- 


tary of the Treasury shall lease, for the rental 


mentioned in section six of this act, to proper | 


and responsible parties, to the best advantage 
of the United States, having due regard to the 
interests of the Government, the native inhab- 
itants, the parties heretofore engaged in trade, 
and the protection of the seal fisheries, for a 
term of twenty years from the first day of May, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, the right to 


|| engage in the business of taking fur-seals on 


the islands of Saint Paul and Saint George, 
and to send a vessel or vessels to said islands 


| for the skins of such seals, giving to the lessee 


or lessees of said islands alease, duly executed, 
in duplicate, not transferable, and taking from 
the lessee or lessees of said islands a bond, 
with sufficient sureties, in a sum not less than 
five hundred thousand dollars, conditional for 
the faithful observance of all the laws and re 
quirements of Congress and of the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury touching the 
subject matter of taking fur-seals, and dis- 
posing of the same, and for the payment of 
all taxes and dues accruing to the United 
States connected therewith. And in making 
said lease, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have due regard to the preservation of the seal 
fur-trade of said islands, and the comfort, 
maintenance, and education of the natives 
The said lessees shall furnish to the 
several masters of vessels employed by them 
certified copies of the lease held by them re- 
spectively, which shall be presented to the 
Government revenue officer for the time being 
who may be in charge at the said islands 
es the authority of the party for landing and 


| taking skins. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That at 
the expiration of said term of twenty years, or 
on surrender or forfeiture of any lease, other 
leases may be madein manner as aforesaid for 
other terms of twenty years; but no persons 
other than American citizens shall be permit- 


| ted, by lease or otherwise, to occupy said 


islands, or eithey of them, for the purpose of 
taking the skins of fur-seals therefrom, nor 


' shall any foreign vessel be engaged in taking 


such skins; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall vacate and declare any lease forfeited if 


| the same be held or operated for the use, ben- 


efit, or advantage, directly orindirectly, of any 
person or persons other than American citi- 
zens. Every lease shall contain a covenant on 


| the part of the lessee that he will not keep, sell, 


furnish, give, or dispose of any distilled spirits 


| or spirituous liquors on either of said islands 


to any of the natives thereof, such person not 
being a physician and furnishing the same for 
use as medicine; and any person who shall 
kill any fur-seal on either of said islands, or 


| in the waters adjacent thereto, without author- 


ity of the lessees thereof, and any person who 


| mediately after the passage of this act the Secre- | 


tound engaged in any violation of either of the 
provisions of this section, shall be forfeited to 


| the United States; and if any person or com- 


| pany, under any lease herein authorized, shall 
portionate reduction of the rents reserved to |) 
| the Government as shail be right and proper ; 
or allowance in lieu thereof, by reason of the || 


| knowingly kill, or permit to be killed, any num- 


ber of seals exceeding the number for each 
island in this act prescribed, such person or 


| company shall, in addition to the penalties and 
| forfeitures aforesaid, also forfeit the whole 
| number of the sk.ns of seals killed in that year, 


or, in case the same have been disposed of, 
then said person or company shall forfeit the 
value of the same. And it shall be the duty 
of any revenue officer, oflicially acting as such 
on either of said islands, to seize and destroy 
any distilled spirits or spirituous liquors found 
thereon: Provided, That such officer shall make 
detailed report of his doings to the collector 
of the port. 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, That the 
annual rental to be reserved by said lease shall 


| not be less than fifty thousand dollars per an- 


num, to be secured by deposit of United States 


| bonds to that amount, and in addition thereto 


| a revenue tax or duty of two dollars is hereby 


laid upon each far-seal skin taken and shipped 
from said islands, during the continuance of 
such lease, to be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States; and the Secretary of the Treas- 


| ury is hereby empowered and authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations for the 
| collection and payment of the same, for the 


comfort, maintenance, education, and protec- 
tion of the natives of said islands, and also fi 
carrying into full effect all the provisions o! 


| this act: Provided further, That the Secretar) 
| of the Treasury may terminate any lease give: 


to any person, company, Or corporation on ful! 
and satisfactory proof of the violation of any 
of the provisions of this act or the rules and 


| regulations established byhim: Provided fur- 
| ther, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 


hereby authorized to deliver to the owners the 


| fur-seal skinsnowstored on the islands, onthe 


payment of one dollar for each of said skins 
taken and shipped away by said owners. 

Sree. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
provisions of the seventh and eighth sections 
of “an act to extend the laws of the United 


| States relating to customs, commerce, and 


navigation over the territory ceded tu the Uni- 
ted States by Russia, to establish a collection 
district therein, and for other purposes,’’ ap- 
proved July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred 


| and sixty-eight, shall be deemed to apply to 
| thisact; and all prosecutions for offenses com- 
| mitted against the provisions of this act, and 


all other proceedings had because of the vio- 
lations of the provisions of this act, and which 


are authorized by said act above mentioned, 


shall be in accordance with the provisions 
thereof; aud all acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
Congress may at any time hereafter alter, 
amend, or repeal this act. 

Aprroven, July 1, 1870. 





Cnar. CXC.—An Act to create a Port 
Delivery at Vallejo, California. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Vallejo, in the State 
ot California, shall be, and is hereby, consti 


shall molest, disturb, or interfere with said || tuted a port of delivery, within the collection 
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district of San Francisco, and there shall be ap- 
nointed a surveyor of customs, to reside at said 
nort, who shall ee rform the duties and receive 
1e compensation and emoluments prescribed 
in the act of Congress, approve d March two, 


An 


} 


eighteen hundred and thirty-one, being 


duties 


act allowing the on foreign merchan- 
dise imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cin- 
‘ nnati, poviavill , Saint Louis, Nashville, 


snd 3} atcl 


hez, to be secured and paid at those 

nlaces 
Sec. 2. And be t further enacted That any 
\ el of five hundred tons, or over, coming 
from org tO sea, may proceed directly to 


said sur- 
an Fran 
isk, expenses, and delay, 


port throt igh 
customs at: 


om Valle) , and re 


veyor to the collector of 

ciseo, andavoid ther 

by anchoring there. 
APPROVED, July 1, 1870 


to confirm Entries of 
in the State of 


Crap. CXCI An Act 
Public Land in e 


Alabama. 


‘rtain cases 


beitenact 


4 dbyt Vé Nenate and House of Pep- 
niatives of lhe U il iter z; 5 tales of 


Longre assembled, That in cases where entrie 


Ame rie l in 


ere made in the State of Alabama under the 
uct ol Vongre ; approved ol lou rth of Au- 
ui e) hundred and fifty-four, entitled 
“An act to graduate and reduce the price of 
the public lands to actual settlers and culti- 
Valo * and the parties in good faith went 
n the land embraced i heir e ‘ies. and 
noon the land embracea in their entries, an 
became actual settlers and cultivators thereof, 
cording to the requirements of the law, but 
onal 1 forced eke heir | 

were atterward forced to abandontneir homes 


on the land, in consequence of the disturbed 


} ’ 
condition of the country during the late war, 
ieir entries shall be confirmed and patents d 
them, their heirs or assigns, respectively, 
Bota Aine en dh otha niin ee eee 
y islanding such adandoniment, on satis 
ry proof of the facts being produced to 
‘Commissioner of the General Land Office, 


in twelve months from the aupprov: il of 





Provided, That nothing in this act 

o construed As to confirm any entries 

h ive heretofore been annulled and 

by said Commissioner, on account of 

id, ¢ on of law, or other special Cuuse : 

id provided further, That this act shall not 

lect the rights of subse quent purchasers in 

od faith 

Aprrroven, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CXCIL.—An Act to repeal certain sec 
Acts passed by the Territorial Legis- 
ature of Wyoming. 

» Ne nateand House 
Unilied States of 


tions of 
’ 


, e 7 ,7 
hedvte nacted OY Tite 


entatires of the 


of Rep 


America in 


Congress assembled, Vhat the following sections 
facts, passed by the Legislature of the Ter- 
tory ot W yoming, to wit: the fourth and 


nan act entitled ** Anact 
taxes heret 
‘Territory ;”’ 


xth sections of 


pro- 
for tne conection ot otore 
and levied in this 
ections forty- totifty-nine, both inclusive, 

An act to create and regu- 
late corporations,’’ be. andthe sameare hereby, 


l. and declared null and 


viding 


nussessed also 
nine 


Oran act entitled 


disapproved, repeaier 
APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cnar. CXCIII.—An Act for the Relief of the 
Inhabitants of Salt Lake City, in the ‘Terri- 
tory ol | lal 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


‘ entatives of the Uni 
s assembled, 
ceeding five thousand 


uctentitied 


fed States of Ame: ica in 
hat the words ** not ex- 


Corqgres i 
. 1p 93 
in all, li 


contained in an 
Anact for the reliefof theinhabit 


ants of cities and towns upon the public lands,’ 

approved March two, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, shall not apply to Salt Lake ¢ 
in the Territory of Utah ; 


sity, 


but said act shail be 


THE CON 


Laws of the United State Rs 


so amended and construed in its application to 
said city that lands may be entered as simehial 
in said act for the full number of inhabitants 
contained in ‘aie city not exceeding fifteen 
thousand; and as the said city covers school 
section nh ambe rv thirty-six, in township number 
one north, of range number one west, the same 
may be embraced in such eutry, and indemnity 
shall be given therefor when a grant shall be 
made by Congress of sections sixteen and thirty- 
six, in the Territory of Utah, for school pur- 
poses. 


APPROVED, July 


1870. 


An Act to amendan Actenti- 
Act to carryinto effect provisions 
between the United States, 
iam, Persia, and other Coun- 
riving ce rtain Judicial Powers to Min- 
nd C onsuls and other lfunctionaries 
of the United States in those Countries, and 
approved June twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty. 
Be it enacted by the 
ntatives 
Congress ass 


a 
rf tue i reaties 
»Japan,S 
gees ai 
isters a 


urposes,”’ 


Senate and Houseof Lep- 
of the United States of America in 
mbled, Vhat the act of Congress 
An act to carry into efiect provision: 


ofthetreaties between the United States, China, 


Tes 


entiutied °° 


Japan, Siam, Persia, and other countries, giv- 
ing certain judicial powers to ministers and 


other functionaries of the United 
those countries, and pur- 


consuls, « ir 
States in 


poses,”’ 


for other 
approved Junetwenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, as far asthe same is in con 
formity with the stipulations of the treaty with 
Madagascar, is hereby extended to that coun- 
try, and itshall bee we din conformity with 
the provisions of the treaty and the usages of 
Christian nations ins oa vases ; and the act 
shall, in the same manner, extend to auy coun- 
try of like character with which the United 
States may hereafter enter into treaty relations. 
sec. 2. And beit further enacted, Tl hy 
judicial authority conferred on the 
consul general or consul residing at the capital 
of auy country mentioned in such act, or herein 
provided for, including the power to make de- 
crees and regulations, i is hereby vested in ‘the 
Secretary of State for the time being. 
And beit further enacted, That when 
any fnal judgment of the minister to China, or 
to Japan, is given in the exercise of original 
or of appellate criminal jurisdiction, the person 
charged with the crime or offense, if he con- 
siders the judgment erroneous in point of law, 
may appeal therefrom to the circuit court for 
the district of California; but such appeal shall 
not Operate as a stay of proceedings, unless the 
minister shall certify that there is probable 
to grant the same, when the stay shal 


cause 
interests of justice may require. 


4 
, 


= 
ot 


supel ior 


Ske, 


» 
] 
i 


be such as the 


Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, Vhat on 
any final judgment in aconsularcourtof China 


or Japan where the matter in dispute exceeds 
five hundred dollars, and does not exceed two 
thousand five hundred dollars 
costs, an appeal shall be allowed t ter 
in such country, as the case may be: Provided, 
Thatthe appellant complies with the conditions 
established by general re; gulations 5 and the 
ministers are hereby authorized and required 
to Teceive, he ear, and determine such appeals. 

Sec. 5. And dbeit Surther enacted, That where 
the matter in dispute, exclusive of costs, ex- 
ceeds the sum of two thousand five hundred 
dollars, an appeal shall be allowed to the cir 
cuit court for the district of Caliiornia; and 
upon such appeal a transcript of the libel, bill, 
answer, depositions, and all other proc ‘eedings 
in the cause shall be transmitted to the circuit 
court; and no new evidence shall be received 
on the hearing of the appeal; and the appeals 
shall be subject to the rules, regulations, and 
restric lions preserib di in law for writs of error 
from district courts of the Unite 1 States 


exclusive of 


tethucnnin 
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xy 
1 
_, 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, Thy; 
any final judgment of the minister to (} 
or to Japan, given in the exercise. of orie are 
jurisdiction, where the matter in dis} | 
clusive of costs, exceeds ‘thousand five hy 
hundred dollars, an appeal shall be allows a 


ute, « at a 


wo 


to the cireuit court as provided in the Ja. . hu 
section. ads “ah 
: SEC. 7. And be it further enacted, Vha th roe 
circuit court of California is hereby authorized dens 
and required to receive, hear, and determ)}, 1 fifty 
the appeals provided for in this act, and th iy 
decisions of such court shall be final sia 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That t o pier 


appeals allowed by this act shall be ouly ; 


cases aris ing after its passage. hat sal 
Sec. 9, And be it Jaw ther enacted, || hat th es 
President is hereby authorized to allow, iy tho . a 
adjust tment of the accounts of the consu] get as ( 
eral at Shanghai, the actual expense o coat ; 
rent of a suitable building, to be used na : 
prison for American convicts in China, not ee 
exceed one thousand five hundred do ore 
year; andalsothe wages of the keepers of 1) ee ; 
same, and for the care of offenders, a 
exceed five thousand dollars a year; and an 
allow in the adjust: ment of the accounts of d she 
consuls at other ports in China the aciua! a ia 
pense of the hire of constables andthe care ae 
offenders, not to exceed in all five thous » iaieel 
dollars a year. se 
Sec. 10, And be it further enacted, That | 3 1 fo 
President is hereby authorized to allow, in | ie 
adjustment of the accounts of the consi “a 


Kanagawa, the actual expense of the rent ; 
suliable building, to be used as a pri 
American convicts in Japan, not to exce: 
seven hundred and fiity dollars @ year; an 


son 





also the wages of the kee pers of the same, ; Ur 
for the care of offenders, not to excee a ads 4 
thousand five hundred dollars a year; and t és! - 
allow in the adjustment of the accounts of ‘Ge 
consuls at other ports in Japan the actual ex a 
pense of the hire of constables and the care i 
| ollenders, not to exceed in all two thousar ae 


| of Little Rock. in Arkansas; 


five hundred dollars a year. 


; “ rmin 
Arproven, July 1, 1870. 
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Cuarp. CACV.—An Act authorizing the cou: ithe 
. . rif 

struction of a Bridge across the Arkans 9 

River at Lite Rock, Arkansas. uC tee 

‘ 7 _n rogre 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Louse of Re; Pe 

resentatives of the United States of America i: : sae 

Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful "an 

the Citizens’ Bridge Company, a corporati a ns 

SS § 


having authority from the State of Ark: unsas, 
to build a eainene transit, and wagon bridge 
across the Arkansas river at or near wt c 
and that, wl 


amen¢ 


Arr 





| constructed, all trains of all roads terminating HAP, 
at the Arkansas river. at or near the location Act 
of said bridge, shall be allowed to cross said upo 
bridge for a reasonable compensation to be app 
paid to the owners thereof; and in case of a pos 
litigation arising from: ma menneniaean ae alleg Be 
obstruction tothe free navigation of said river, ves “1 





the canse may be tried cae the dis 
of the United States of any State in which a ot ¢ 


pertion of said obstruction or bridge touchies. oa 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That ans vale 
bridge built under the provisions of this 4 nd « 
may, at the option of the company building! en 
same, be built as a drawbridge, with a pivot or ae 
other form of a draw, or with unbroken and ahs 
continuous spans: Provided, That if the said ws 
bridge shall be made with unbroken and co! a 
tinuous spans, it shall not be in any case | the 
less elevation than fifty feet above extreme land 
high-water mark, as understood at the point 0! Ll 
location, to the bottom chord of the bridg ra 
Nor shall the spans be of less than two hun: Sale 
dred and fifty feet in length in the clear; and eigh 
the piers of said bridge shall be parallel with here 


said river; and the main span 
be over the main channel of the river a 


the current of 


shall 








linating 
locatic } 


be made in the plan of the bridge during the 
progress of the work thereon, such chi inge shall 


yr the 


1, ah d Sta 


he necessary drawings of their bridge, con- | 


2, 


water: And provided also, That if any || 
built under this act shall be constructed || 
vbridge, the same shall be constructed 
pivot drawbridge, with a draw over the 
‘channel of the river at an accessible and 
able » point, and with spans of not less than 
hundred and sixty feet in length in the 
on each side of the central or pivot pier 
.draw. And the next adjoining spans to 
draw shall not be less than two hundred 
and said spans shall not be less || 
, twenty feet above high-water mark, meas- 
tO the bottom chord of the bridge; and 
piers of said bridge shall be parallel with 
current of the river: And provided also, 
at said draw shall be opened promptly upon 
nable signal, for the passage of boats 
se construction shall not be such as to 
their passage under the permanent 
ins of said bridge, except when trains are 
the same; but in no case shall | 
nnecessary delay occur in opening the said | 














feet § 





+t of 





issing over 


raw during or after the passage of trains. 
Sec. 3. 


And be it further enacted, ‘What any 
ise constructed under this act and accord- 


} 


| shall be recognized and known as a post 
ite upon which also no higher charge shall 
made for the transmission over the same of || 
nails, the troops, and the munitions of war |! 5 
aa U nited States, than the rate per mile 4 
:d for their transportation over the railroads || 
public highways leading to the said || 
idge: And provided also, That said corpora- 
n may execute a mortgage ar wake issue bonds || 
y ible, princip val and 
3 currency. 
Src. 4. inl be it further ted, That 
United States shall have the right of | 
y for postal telegraph purposes across said 


interest, in gold or 


enac 


Suc. 6. And be tt further enacted, That the || 
ridge company aforesaid, shall submit to the || 


cretary of War, for his a approvs il, a plan with 





| 
rming to the above requirements; and until || 

Secretary of War approve the plan and || 
yeation of said bridge, and notify thecompany || 

the same in writing, the bridge shall not be | 
iit or commenced; and should any change | 
| 


be subject likewise to the approval of the See- i] 


retary of War. 


{ 


/ 
f 


public lands of the United States,’ ap- 
proved July twenty-seven, eis ee hundred || 
i 
nd sixty-eight, be, and the same is hereby, || 


7 ? 
rress Shall have power at an 
amend, or repeal this act. 


‘yap, CXNCVI.—An Act amendatory of ‘‘An 


‘on /re 
ct to protect the rights of actual settlers upon 


mended by adding thereto the following pro- 


Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, That Con- 


| 
! 
| 
y time to alter, 
| 
| 


Arprovep, July 1, 1870. 


ipon the Publie Lands of the United States,’ 


approved July 27, 


nneee 
poses 


| 

. . 

Act to protect the Rights of Actual Settlers | 
! 

i 

' 

1868, and for other pur- | 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
ss assembled, That the act entitled ‘An 


so, viz:. Provided, That all such agricultural 
tere 


ce serip shall be received from actual set- 


: 


rs in payment of preémption claims in the 
ne manner and to the same extent as is now 
thorized by law in case of military bounty 
(warrants: And provided further, That 
ocations of such scrip mi ade within thirty 
safier the date of approval of said act of 
ily twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
ght, if otherwise in conformity with law, are 
eby legalized and made valid. 


Approven, July 1, 1870. I 


ENDIX 


‘to its limitations shall bea lawful structure, I} 
1] 
| 


| shore line of the bay or 


TO THE NGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the United States 


Cuap. CXCVII.—An Act to relinquish the 

Interest of the United States in certain Lands 

» the City and County of San Francisco. 

Be itenacté a by the ; Sena feand Tlouse of Rep- 
resentatives of f the Unite 
Congress assembled, That all the right and 
title of the United States to the military reser: 
vation in the city and county of San Francisco, 
in the State of California, known as the 
San José military reservation, be, 
are hereby, relinquished and the 
said city and county, and its successors, for 
the and purposes as follows: First, to 
maintain all streets and alleys as now laid out 
upon the official map of the city of San Fran- 
cisco. Second, and then, in trust, to grant 
and convey the remainder of said lands to the 
parties severally who are at the date of the 
passage of this act in the actual bona fide pos- 
session thereof, by themselves or their tenants, 
and in such parcels as the same are so held 
and possessed by them; or who, if they have 
not such possession, were deprived thereof by 
the United States military authorities when 
they went into the occ ‘upaucy of said military 
reservation, or were deprived thereof by in- 
truders or trespassers, against whom possess 
may be recovered by legal process. 
to have and to hold all the residue, if any, of 
said lands, for the use and benefit of said city, 
there being exce pted from this relinguishment 
and grant all that certain piece or parcel of 
land, portion of said reservation, and which is 
bounded and Sentaaa as follows, viz: com- 
mencing at a point in “ mean low-water 
ntrance to the bay 
of San I’rancisco, east of the promontory of 
Point San José, where the same is intersected 
by the westerly line of Van Ness avenue; run- 
ning thence soutl 


Sfales of America in 


Point 
and the same 
granted to 


uses 





ion 
Vhird, 


therly along the said west Wi 
line of Van Ness avenue to its intersection 
with the northern line of Bay street; thence 


westerly along the north side of Bay street to 
its intersection with the eastern line of Laguna 
street; thence northe raly along the said peau 
ern line of Laguna street to erly shore 


the west { 


} 
i 


thence in a northeasterly, easterly, southeast- 
erly, and southerly direction, following the said 
shore line, and including the entire water- 


between 


to the 


Laguna street and Van Ness 


avenue, point or place of beginning. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That noth- 
ing in this act contained shall interfere witl 
or prejudice any valid adverse right or claim, 


if such exist, to said land or any part thereof, 
whether derived from Spain, Mexico, or the 
United States, or preclude an examination and 
adjustment thereof by the court 

SEC. 3. teal be it further enacted, 
laws 


That all 
and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 


visions of this act tb >, cut i thesame are here by, 
declared ina; plica ible to the Jands herein above 


relinquished and meaty 
At PROVED, July # 1870 





Cnav. CXCVIIi.—An Act for the Disposal of 
the Lands within the Fort Ridgely Military 
Reservation, Minne 
Be it enacted by the Se nateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the War Department 

having abandoned the ort Ridgely reservation, 

it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, 
immediately upon the passa; 


Sova. 





this act, to 
cause to be appraised the Government improve- 
ments upon said reservation, and shall re 
the value thereof to the Comn f the 
General Land Office, designating the partic 
ular legal subdi visi m of land upon which the 
ume exist; ar id the lands within said rese va 
ion not heretofore entered and patented « 
1e subject to apti 
laws of the Ur it e entry 
after public « for cash only, and 


re of 


port 


1issioner 0 


Si 
{ 
} disnosal under the pret 
| 1ited States, or at 


fering, and 


41st Cona....2p Sxss 


persons entering upon or purchasing said 
shall pay the appraised value of the 
ment improvements that m: y 
on their respective claims at 
Ing up, or of pur rchase at pr vate entry. 

Srec. 2. And be it further macted, That all 
entries which have been made on Jands withiv 
the limits of the said reserve, and for whieh the 
General Land Office m: Ly have issued patents ; 
in regular form, not having, at the time, know] 
edge of said reserve, be, and 
hereby, confirmed: Provided, That the value 
of the Government improve ments thereon have 
been, or shall be, paid for by the persons mak 
ing said entries, or by their assigns: And pro- 
vided further, That the same shall be paid for 
within one year from the pavsage of this act; 
and if the not paid for within the 
time designated, Secretary of the Interior 
18 ae authorized to, and shall immediately 
ter, institute judicial proceedings against 
any: par all of the said parties, or their 
failing to make said payment, with the view to 
vacate the patents which may have ae d. 

Sec. 8. And be it further r enact That al 
entries heretofore made on said lands, and sot 
yet patented, are hereby declared, at the dis- 
the Commissioner, null and void, 
and directed to be canceled by the said Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and the 
lands embraced therein shall be disposed of 
under the provisions of this act. 

Aprpnroven, July 1, 1870 


lands 
Gover 

\ to exist 
the date of prov- 





appear 


the same are 


same are 
the 


the re 


assigns, 


eretion of 


Cuar. CXNCIX.—An Act in relation to certain 
Unsold Lands in the Counties of Porter and 
Lake, in the State of Indiana. 

Whereas there is lying along the Little Cal- 
umet river, in the counties of ? orte rand Lake, 
in the State of Indiana, a body of lands sup 
posed to contain about four ae sone 
which never been sold or surveyed, a 
which was described in the origi: al Gove rmnen 
surveys as impassable morass; and whereas thy 
Calumet Draining Company ha 


has } 





LS be en 
ized under the laws of said State, for the pur 
pose of draining the valley of said river inelud- 
morass: ‘Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
assembled, That said unsold lands 
shall be subject toa re under the laws of the 
State of Indiana for i 
the cost of such « 
be enforced agai 
manner and to th 


ing said 


‘ 
( Ornqgress 


proper proportion of 
Sean and such lien may 
nst said lands in the same 
e same extent as if the said 
lands were owned by private persons: J/’ro- 
vided, That no claim be held to t 
against the United such drainage. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enact d, That said 
lands may be surveyed and sold to the highes: 
bidder, under the du f the Secretary 
of the Interior, subject to said lien 


Approven, July 


eXIs 


shall 


States for 


eculons O 


CC.—An Act to amend an Act entitled 


sg 
66 A iblish and to protect National 


An Act to ests 
Cemete rie S. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lep 

resentatives sof the United Statcs of America in 

Congress assembled, That from the 

State Siakaiemans shall have given, or shall 

hereafter oo the consent of such State to the 

purchase by the United States of'any national 
cemetery mentior act entitled **An uct 


time any 


° } 
‘ the 
nea in tire 


to establish and protect national cemeteries 
approve dd Te bruary twenty-second, eis hitees 
tundred an ds ixty-seven, the jurisdiction ar 


tion of the United Stat ‘ 
1 come tery shall in all cour 


eld t o be the same 


of legisla 


. 
and pince 
i 


| 

sie 
1 

8S i 

he as is granted by section 

t, article one, of the Con 

ited St 


act ot 


titution Of tin 








ates; and all the provisions of said 
Febraacy twenty-second, eighteen hun- 











678 


41st Cona....2p Sxgss. 


dred and sixty-seven, shall be applicable to 
the same. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to 
cause copies of this present act to be sent to 
the Governors of all such States, wherein any 
of such national cemeteries may be situated, 


to the end that the Legislatures of such States 


may give the consent herein mentioned. 
Arrroven, July 1, 1870. 

Cnar. CCVII.—An Act for the Relief of Pre- 
emption Settlers in the State of Nebraska. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Coagress assembled, lat settlers upon the 
public domain within the limits of the State 


of Nebraska, who, prior to the first day of | 


January, eighteen hundred and seventy, had 
liled their declaratory statements under the 
reémption laws for tracts once offered at pub- 
ic sale and afterward included in the lateral 
limits of any withdrawal for railroad grants, 
where such lands were at date of filing, as 


aforesaid, subject tu disposal, under said pre- | 


emption laws, and who, through erroneous 


settled upon and claimed became subject to | 


the designation of ‘ unoffered’’ lands, have 
tailed to make the proof and payment required 


by law within one year from the date of alleged. 


Laws of the United States. 


their offices, have the same powers, respons- 
ibilities, and emoluments, and be subject to 
the same acts and penalties, which are or may 
be prescribed by law in relation to other land 
officers of the United States in said State. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
public lands in said district shall be subject to 
sale and disposal upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as other public lands of the United 
States: Provided, That all sales and locations 
made at the office of the old district of lands 
situated within the limits of the new district, 


| which shall be valid and right in other respects, 


up to the day on which the new office shall go 


| into operation, be, and the same are hereby, 


settlement, shall be, and are hereby, aliowed || 


and authorized to muke such proof and pay- 
ment within one year from the passage of this 
act, upon showing a full compliance with all 
other provisions of the preémption laws: DPro- 


vided, That such settlements were upon the || 


even-numbered sections, and do not include 
cases declared to be invalid by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

Avproven, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. CCVIII.—An Act to amend an Act 
cutitled **An Act to establish a Police Court 


for the District of Columbia, and for other | 


purposes,’’ approved June seventeen, eight- 

een hundred and seventy. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat an act entitled “An 


| erty in and to the line of water communica- | 


| board of disinterested and impartial arbitra: | 


confirmed. 
Approved, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. CCX.—An Act for the Improvement of 
Vater Communication between the Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Michigan, by the Wis- 
consin and Fox Rivers. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 


|| is hereby authorized to adopt for the improve- 
belief that by such withdrawal the lands so | in ri 


ment of the navigation of the Wisconsin river 
such plan as may be recommended by the chief 
of the Bureau of Engineers. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the 
Secretary aforesaid is hereby authorized to 
ascertain at any time he shall deem proper 
within three years from the passage of this act, 
the sum which ought in justice to be paid to 
the Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Company, 
@ corporation existing under the laws of Wis- 
consin, as an equivalent for a transfer of all 


and singular its property and rights of prop- || 


tion between the Wisconsin river aforesaid and 


the mouth of the Fox river, including its locks, | 
| dams, canals, and franchises, or so much of 


the same as shall, in the judgment of said Sec- 
retary, be needed; and to that end is author- 
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| operate and keep the improvements in rep 


of this act, after providing for the curren: 
expenses of operating and keeping the same 
in repair, shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, and whenever the United s;,.. 


te 
ules 


_ shall be reimbursed for ali sums advanced ;,, 


the same, with interest thereon, then the to 
aforesaid shall be reduced to the least “ie 
which, together with other revenues proper ; 
applicable thereto, if any, shall be sufficiey; to 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That th, 
Secretary of War shall annually report to 
Congress the progress made in the completion 


| of said improvements, the amount expended 


thereon, the amount, if any, required for the 
succeeding fiscal year, and the amount of rey. 
enue derived therefrom. 

APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXI.—An Act to constitute Omaha. 
in the State of Nebraska, a Port of Delivery, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 


_ resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That Omaha, in the State 
of Nebraska, shall be, and 1s hereby, consi. 
tuted a port of delivery, within the collection 
district of New Orleans; and there shall be 
appointed a surveyor of customs, to reside at 
said port, who shall, in addition to his own 
duties, perform the duties and receive the 
salary and emoluments prescribed by the ac 
of Congress, approved on the second of March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, for import: 
ing merchandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, and 
other places. 
APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


Cuap. CCXII.—An Act to amend the Laws 
regulating the Assessment of ‘Taxes in the 
City of Washington. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re)- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


ized to join with said company inappointing a || 


tors, one of whom shall be selected by the Sec- 


| retary aforesaid, another by said company, and 
| the third by thetwoarbitratorssoselected. The 


act to establish a police court for the District | 


of Columbia, and for other purposes,’’ ap- 
proved June seventeen, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
80 that the said police court may be organized 
and the first term thereof held any day after 
the judye of said court shall have been com- 
missioned and qualified. 
ArPpRroven, July 7, 1870. 


Cuar. CCIX.—An Act to establish en Addi- | 


tional Land District in the State of Kansas. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat all that portion of 


the ** western district’’ land district, created | 
by the act approved March three, eighteen | 


hundred and fifty-seven, entitled “*An act to 


establish three additional land districts in the | 


Territory of Kansas,” 
of the township line dividing townships ten 


which is situated north | 


Secretary aforesaid is authorized to employ a 
competent agent or attorney to represent the 
interests of the United States upon the hear- 


| ing before such board: Provided, That in mak- 


ing their award the said arbitrators shall take 
into consideration the amount of money real- 
ized from the sale of lands heretofore granted 


by Congress to the State of Wisconsin to aid | 


in the construction of said water communica- 
tion, which amount shall be deducted from the 


| actual value thereof as found by said arbitra- 


tors. 
Sec. 


| of the Fox or Wisconsin river until the Green 
| Bay and Mississippi Canal Company shail make 


and eleven, south, in said State, shall consti- || 


tute a new land district to be called the Repub- 
lican land district. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
whenever the public interest shall require, to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, or during the recess thereof, and 
until the end of the next session of Congress 


afier such appointment, a register and a re- | 


ceiver for the district hereby created, who shall 
respectively be required to reside at the site of 


and file with the Secretary of War an agree- 
ment in writing, whereby it shall agree to grant 
and convey to the United States the property 
and franchises mentioned in the foregoing sec- 
tion, upon the terms awarded by the arbitra- 
tors. itis hereby made theduty of the Secre- 
tary of War to transmit to Congress a copy of 
the report of the arbitrators, upon which Con- 
gress may, at its then present session, elect to 
take such property upon making an appropri- 
ation to pay the amount awarded: J’rovided, 


| Thatif the Secretary of War shall not trans- 


mit to Congress a copy of the report of the 
arbitrators at least sixty days before the close 
of its session, Congress may at its next session 
make such election and appropriation. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all 


' tolls and revenues derived from the improve- 


ments made or acquired under the provisions 


3. And be it further enacted, That no | 
| money shall be expended on the improvement || 





Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty 
of all officers of the corporation of the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, now 
empowered by law to make assessments of 
taxes upon the real estate therein, to file forth- 
with, in the office of the collector of taxes of 
said city, a transcript of such assessment, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That i 
shall be the duty of said collector in each year 
to embrace in the tax books of the current 
year all taxes of every kind then assessed and 
dpe upon or against the real estate in said cily, 
and including that of the previous year then 
unpaid, and to collect all taxes so assessed 
ayd certified as aforesaid at his office in said 
city. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall not be lawful for the mayor or city coun 
cils of the city of Washington, or any person 
charged with the disbursements of money 11 
the District of Columbia, to divert from its 
legitimate object any money levied or collected 
as taxes from the people of said District, bu 
all such taxes so levied or collected shall be 
kept separate and distinct, each item under 


its own proper head, as named in the act or 
| acts authorizing such levy to be made, and that 


no change whatsoever shall be made by trans 
fer of one fund to another, or by paying out 
any sum or sums of money on account of any 
object or purpose for which it was not levied 
or collected. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in 
no case shall the sum levied for the ** genera! 
fund,’’ or miscellaneous purposes, excert 


| twenty-five cents on the hundred dollars « 


valuation. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Thatt» 
mayor of the city of Washingion, by and wi 
the consent of the board of aldermen there 
shall appoint an auditor and a comptroller ! 
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APPEN 


1 city, each to receive such annual com- 


sation as shall be fixed by an act of the 
ration of Washington, and whose offices 
hall be adj: ic ent to that occupied by the mayor. 
shall be the ow of the auditor to audit all 
st the said corporation; to cer- 
tify the same, when found correct, to the comp- 
yller; and to retain the originals of all con- 
orders given for all descrip- 


ets made and 
: ’ ° : 
ns of Work Or improvements 


wcounts aga 


y the corpor- 
said. It shall be the duty of the 
coinptrol ler to ke 1p an exact 
warrants issued iat he manner 
d for, a of all taxes 
under their respective heads; to 


untersign and keep an accurate re anne for 





ation aforest 
account of all 
hereinafter pro- 
levied by the cor- 

ration, 


| receipts ior taxes or other rev 


enue ol any 

oes hatev : } } s 
lescription whatever, given by the saluaies 
ind re gist r, such re¢ ceipts not i » be valid unless 


= } 
so countersignea, and to ¢ ymMpare the same 
+ *7 1 1 1 
ally Wil th the book 


j of said c lector and regis 
er. Kee ach and ever y account against the cor- 
hington,whenau dited and certi- 
| by the auditor, shall be paid by a warrant 
fthe comptroller, countersigued by the mayor; 
and in no case shall payments be made in 
ler manner than provided for in this 
ct. But no account shall be paid, by warrant 
r otherwise, unless there isa fund to the credit 
of that p arlicalas anconnt, rhe money receive 
om any and all soureé 8, for and on account 
of the cor 


ration of Was 


( rt 





oration, shall, on the day of it 


eceipt, be deposited by the collector and regis- 
r to the credit of the city of Washington, in 


g 
nated as a deposit- 
the funds of the corporation by an act 
of the board of aldermen and board of com- 
mon council, approved by the mayor; and 
ich depository shall, each day tha 
are made, furnish a statement of the same to 
the comptroller, to be by him filed in his oflice. 
And be it phe Pe enacted, That the 
aid corporation of Washington shall have 
power to issue certificates of indebtedness, not 
toexceed in amount six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and to bear interest at the rate of se ven 
aud three tenths per centum per annum, and 
to be redeemable within three years from the 
date of issue; the said certificates not to be 
of a less denomination than fifty dollars, and 
to be receivable for taxes due said corporation 
tosuch amount yearly as said corporation may 
designate by law, not, however, to exceed fifty 
per centum of the amount due by any tax- 
ayer. And said certificates shall be used for 
10 [other] pur ‘pose than the payment of the 
ascertained indebtedness of the corporation of 
\\ ‘ashington to the sixth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and seve nty. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall violate the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
in office, and be dismissed therefrom. 


APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 
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Chap. CCXII!.—An Act to construe certain 
Acts therein cited, in relation to Pensions. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 

ntalives@ys the United States of America in 
assembled, That neither the act of 

; rp twenty fifih, eighteen hundred and sixty- 

six, entitled ‘An act increasing the pensions 

of widows and orphans, and for other pur- 
ses,” nor the act of July twenty-seven! a? 
eichte en hundred and sixty-¢ ight, entitled ‘An 
et relating to ps snsions,’’ sh¢ all be so construed 
to increase the amount directed to be paid 

1 any special act of Congress granting a pen- 
on: nor shall said acts be construed so as to 
luce the same whenev r such act fixes defi- 
ely the amount of pension to which the per- 

n therein named shall be entitled, in excess 
of the rate fixed by general law for the rank 
in respect to which such special pen sions may 
have been or may hereafter be 


demas 


mrrantecd. 


‘DIX TO THE CONGRES 


Laws ? f 


Sec. 2. And be it furthe renacted, That thi 
act shall have the ¢ tiect to restore to the per- 
sons affected hereby any sums heretofore wi 
held from them by the construction herein 
before prohibited. 


APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 


CHap. CCXAIV. Act to change the Lime 
of holding the Cireuit and District Courts ot 
the United St: in the Northern District 
of Ohio. 
Be ii enact lby { he Se nate ah l House of Te} a 
sentatives of th Neen States of America in 

Congress assembled, That, inste ad of the times 

now fixed by law, the circuit and dis 

the United States for the northern district 

’ Ohio shall hereafter be held as follows: 

at Cleveland, Ohio, on th e first 

the months of January, April, and October, in 

each year; and all recognizancs s, indictments, 

or OQ th ler proc eed lings, civil ¢ in id crimi nal, how 

nding in either of said co eae aia ll 

have day in court, and be heard and tried 

according to the times of holding said court 

as herein provided 


} ~ 


APPROVED, July 7, 


tric tcourts 


ot 9 : 
Luescgays in 


Je entered 


Cuarp. CCAALYV. An Actto Inc rporate the 
United States P’reehold Land and ¢ 
tion Company, and to confirm certain Legis- 
lation in Colorado Territory 

, , ve > 
dby t Tile Senate ai 1100Us8e€ 0] e€))- 
resentatives of the Unite l State 3 Of 4 ok 

Congress assembled Tl bat William Gil 

Burnside, 5. lL. M. Barlow, 

A. Lambard, William H. Reynolds, 

Hitchcock, Henry W. Gray, Morton C. Fis! 

and such other persons as may be associated 

with them and their 


y> 4 
1s€ dt ANAC fe 


brose I 





e hereby 
created a body politic and corporate, in the 
Territories of Colorado and New Mexico, by 
the name, sty fie, awd Siheos the ‘* United States 
lreehold Li ne: and Kmigration Company,’ 
and by that name shall have succe and 
shall be able to sue and be sued, plead an ’ be 
imp leaded, defend and be defended, in all 
proper courts of lawand equity, and may put 
and have a common seal. 

SEC. 2 And be it furtier cra ted, ‘| nat the 
capital stock of the said corporation shall be 
| two and one half millions ot dollars, divided 
| into shares of one hundred dollars each, and 

the same shall be deemed to be personal prop- 

erty and transferable on the books of the com- 
pany only, and such may bei in 





successors, 


38100, 


; : 
capité 1 stock 


creased trom time to time to the extent neces- 
sary to carry out the objects for which sald 
company is form d, not exceeding in the whole 
the sum of ten million dollars, upon a vote of 


two thirds in amount of the stock for the time 
being in favor of such increase. 





SEC. 3. And bei it fur acted, ‘That the 
said company shall have r to make such 
by-laws as it deems proper for the disposition 


of its property and estate, and for the manage- 
ment of its business and affairs, for the regula- 


tion of the term of office of its officers and! 
duties, and to carry out the general et 
the corporation, and the same to amend « 
repeal at plea ul Provided, Vhat h 


laws shall not conflict with any law of the U 
ted States, or of the Territories of Color: 


and New Mexi or the States which y de 
formed therein. 
Sec. 4. And be it furth ( i 


corporators named in this act shali be the 


directors for the first year from the organiza 
tion ofthecompany,a .nd until othersare elect 


} 
and thereafter ann ial elections of directors, n 


f. 


less than five or more than nine it 
shall be held by the 
to be called for that purpose, at which ea¢ 
share of 
shall be entitled to one vote 
thereof shal 


‘ Lal | 


a ‘ 
ange the major 


number, 


1 
a o 
stockhoiders, at meetings 


stock present in person or by proxy 
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Ss An fe renacted, That the 
reneral objects sof such corporation are, and 


ed to be, as follows: to pro 
age emigration to and estab- 
lish settlements on the lands of said company 
in the San Louis Park, in the Territories ot 
Colorado and New Mexico, and in connection 
therewith, to establish such agencies as it may 
deem desirable ; to purchase, hold, lease, s¢ ll, 
and mortgage any real estate situat e in the Sa 
Louis Park in said re rritories, oreitheroftheu 
now owned or contracted for by any of the le 
sons nam ed i in n th 1e first section of this act, with 
any co-tenant thereof, his or their heirs or 
survey, 


lay out, and improve th 
to a blish, maintain, and operate 
wagon-roi 3 to ar id upon its property 


assigns; to 
same 
; tocon 

struct an 7 maintain a railroad and telegraph 
line from any point on lands of said company 
in the San Louis Park, to the nearest and mo 
practica ble point on either the Kansas Paciti: 
raiuroa 1, the Union Pacific railroad, the Den 
ver Branch railroad, or the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa I¢ railroad, and the said company, 
for the p epee of building and a such 
railroad, shall have the right of way through 
the public aaa of the United States from an: d 
between the points aforesaid, the said right 
way being to the extent of two hundred fe et 
on each side of said railroad line; and such 
corporation sha ull possess all the franchises 
necessary to enable it to buildand operate such 
railroad for the transportation of freight and 
passengers, and to collee 
sation therefor; and the powers, 





and rece ive ( ynpen 
privilege 
and franchises conf rred on corporations b 
and under the prov isions ot chapter eiglite eu 
of the revised statutes of Colorado, or of any 
and all amendments thereto, are hereby con 
firmed toand invested in said corporation, sub- 
ject to said statutes for the purposes of thi 
act: Provided, That this act shall not be con 
strued to permit said company to acquire titl 
to any other lands or real estate than such 
is above mentioned. 

SE 0. And be it further enacted, That suc 
corporation may make and di: spose of its bond 
or other obligations in such amounts, at suel 
rates, and on such terins as it may deem most 
for its interest, for the purpose of borrowing 
money for the purposes aforesaid, and may 
secure the same by a mortgage upon all orany 
part of its property and all its 
may make the same and the interest thereon 
payable at such place or places as it may deem 
proper, and may hold and transfer such real 
estate aforesaid and personal } roperty as may 
be necessary for the carrying out of its general 
purposes, and may issue its stock nd 
for property and : property 
for its bonds or s mInay convert any of 


its obligations, at the option of the holders, 


franchises, and 





igain exchange 1 
tock, and 
i! to stoc ko 
tockholder 

Sec. 7. An Lh it f rther ei ai ted, J hat thi ; 
act shall take effect immediately, and shall at 
all times be subject to amendment or repé 
by Congress, and saide } 


ject to the general laws of 


fthecompany without further ection 


yrporation shall be sub 
aid ‘l'erritories, and 


the States formed therein, onerating upon all 
: i 
corporations equally. 
Approven, July & 1870. 
Crap. 4 \XV.—An Act to deline the Duti 
of Pension Agents, to preserive the mat 
f paying Pensions, and for other purpose 
on 
Be it enact dif ythe Nenal and Louse Of Le} 


} pfatives of Ue United Slat »of America tit 
Conaress assembled, That within fifteen day 
. . , * . 1 

immediately preceding the fourth day of March, 

June, September, and December in e: 

1 veral agents for the pay ee P ns 

1 } 1 

iall prepare a quarterly vou ‘fo iaad 

y person whose pen etapa 


’ ‘ \ 
tthesame b 


ch vear. 


able at hi 





y mail, directed 


agency, and lransmi 
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to the address of the pensioner named in such 
voucher, who, on or after the fourth day of 
March, June, September, and December next 
succeeding the date of such voucher, may exe- 
cute and return the same to the agency at which 
it was prepared, and at which the pension of 
such person is due and payable. 

Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That upon 
the rece vipt ot suc th voue he T, prope rly exec uted, 
and the identity of the pensioner being est: sb- 

lished and proven in oan anner prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the agent forthe 
payment of pensions shall immediately draw 
his check on the proper Assistant Treasurer or 
designated depositary of the United States for 
the amoant due such pensioner, payable to his 
or her order, and transmit the same by mail, 
directed to the address of the peusioner enti- 
tled thereto; butany pensioner may be required, 
if thought proper by the Commissioner of Pen- 


sions, to appear personally and receive his 
pension, 
Sec. 8. And be ii further enacted, That here- 
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| five years and by fine not exceeding one thou- 
| sand dollars. 


| lars. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
fee of agents and attorueys for the preparation 
and prosecution of a claim for pension or 
bounty land, under any or all of the various 
acts of Vongress granting the same, shall not 
exceed in any case the sum of twenty-five dol- 
It shall be the duty of the agent or attor- 


| . 1 . . 
| ney of record in the prosecution of the case to 


| cause to 


be filed with the Commissioner of 


| Pensions, for his approval, duplicate articles 


of agreement, without additional cost to the 
claimant, setiing forth the fee agreed upon by 
the parties, and which agreemenr shall be exe- 


| cuted in presence of and certified by some 


| and approved 


oflicer competent to administer oaths. In all 
cases where application is made for pension 
or bounty land, and no agreement is filed with 
by the Commissioner as herein 


| provided, the fee shall be ten dollars and no 


after no pension shall be paid to any person | 


other than the pensioner entitled thereto, nor 
otherwise than aceording to the provisions of 
this act, and no warrant, power of attorney, 
or other = er executed or purporting to be 
xecuted by any pensioner to any attorney, 
claim age = broker 
recognized by any agent for the payment of 
pensions, nor shall any pension be paid there- 
Ons 
ing under legal disabilities may be made to the 
guardians of such persons in the manner herein 
prescribed: Aud provided further, That pen- 
s10118 payable t o persons in foreign countries 
may be made according to the provisions of 
existing laws. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in 


addition to the compensation now allowed by || 
pension agent shall be allowed, as 
including | 


each 


full compensation for all service, 
postage required by the provisions of this act, 
the sum ol thirty cents, and no more, for each 
voucher prepared and paid by him, which 
amount shall be paid by the United States. 
And any pension agent or other person em- 
ployed or appointed by him who shall take, or 
receive, or demand any fee or reward from any 
pensioner for any service in connection with 
ibe payment of his or her pension shall be held 


law, 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished | 


by a fine not exceeding tive hundred dollars. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause suitable 
blanks for the vouchers mentioned in the first 


section of this act to be printed and distributed | 


to the agents for the payment of pensions, 
upon which he shall cause a note to be printed 
informing pensioners of the fact that hereafter 
no pensiou will be paid except upon the vouch- 
ers issued as herein directed; and he shall also 
give all nec 
neediul regu 
effect. 

Sec. 6, And be il further enacted, Thatagents 
for the payment of peusions, and any clerks 
appointed by them and designated in writing 
for that purpose, which designation shall be 
returned to and filed in the office of the Com 
missioner of Pensions, are hereby authorized 
and required, without any fee therefor, to take 
and certify the affidavits of all pensioners and 
their wiinesses who may personally appear be- 


ilations for carrying this act into 


fore them tor that purpose, in which case the | 


check for the pension, when due and payable, 
shall be given direct to the hand of the party 
entitled thereto, if desired, and not mailed to 
his or her address as required by the second 
section of this act; and any person who shall 
falsely and corruptly take and subseribe any 
such affidavit betore any agent or his desig- 
nated clerk for the payment of pensions, shail 
be deemed guilty of perjury, and on conviction 
be punished by imprisonment not exceeding 


or other person, shall be | 


Provided, Vhhat payment to persons labor- 





essary instructions and make all | 





| the agent for paying pensions 


more, 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, 
agentoratior: 
contract 


That any 
~ A * . x . s* - 
iey who shall directly orindire etly 
for, demand, receive, or retain any 
greater compensation for his services 
agent or attorney, in any claim for pension or 


GLOBE. 


as such | 


bounty land than is prescribed or allowed under | 


the provisions of the preceding section, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall, forevery such offense, 
be fined not exceeding five hundred dollars, or 
imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding five 
years, or both, in the diseretion of the court. 

sec. 9. And be it yurther enacted, That the 
Commissioner of Pensious shall forward the 
certificate of pension, granted in any case, to 
where said cer 
tificate shall be made payabie, and at the 
time forward therewith one of the articles of 
agreement filed in the case and approved by 
the Commissioner, setting forth the fee agreed 
upon between theclaimantand the attorney or 


same | 


agent, and where no agreement is on file, as | 


he reinbe fore 


Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the agent paying such pen- 
sion to deduct from the amount due the pen- 
sioner the amount of fee so agreed upon or 


provided, he shail direct that a | 
fee of ten dollars only be paid said agent or | 
| attorney. 


directed by the Commissioner to be paid where | 


no agreewentis filed and approved, and to for- 
ward or cause to be forwarded to the agent or 
attorney of record named in the said agree- 
ment, or, in case there is no agreement, to the 
agent prosecuting the case, the amount of the 
proper fee, deducting therefrom the sum of 
thirty cents in payment of his services in for- 
werding the same. 

Sec..11. And be it further enacted, That all 
acts and parts of acts in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed. 

APPROVED, July 8, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXXVI.—An Act to declare the con- 
struction of section fifty-five ofan Act entitled 
**An Act to provide a National Currency 
secured by a Pledge of United States Bonds, 
and to provide for the Circulation and Re- 
demption thereof,’’ approved June three, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
Acts amendatory thereof, and to amend the 
same. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Staies of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat section fitty-tive of 
the act entitled ** An act to provide a national 
currency secured by a pledge of United States 
bonds, and to provide tor the circulation and 
redemption thereof,’’ approved June three, 
eighteen hundred and sixty four, and all acts 
amendatory of said section, shall be construed 
to apply to every president, director, cashier, 


and the | 


| 


teller,clerk,or agent ofany banking associatio, 
whether organized under the aforesaid act a 
under the act entitled ‘‘An act to provide : 
national currency secured by a ple xdge of Uni 7 
ted States bonds, and to provide for the ¢’ 
culation and redemption thereof, the cir 
February twenty- five. eighteen hundred 
sixty-three. 
APPROVED, 


ang 

July 8, 1870. 

Char. CCXXVIE.—An Act authorizing 1), 
ee ance of the Ciaim of the State of Mj, 
nesota to Lands for the support of a State 
University. 

Beit enact: ‘d by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Cor nmissioner o 
the General Land Office be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, in adjusting the claijy 
of the State of Minnesota to lands forthe sup 
port of a State university, to approve and ae 
tify selections of land, made by the Governo 
of said State, to the fullamount of seve nty ty, 
sections mentioned in the act of Congress ap 
proved February twenty-sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred [and] fifty-seven, without taking into the 
account the lands that were reserved at the 
time of the admission of the State into the 
Union, and donated to said State by the act 
of Congress approved March second, eighteen 
hundred and got one. 

Approven, July 8, 1870. 


Cuav. CCXXVIITI.—An Act to provide for the 


Paving of Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Be euneind by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americ: i 
Congress assembled, i lat the Secre tary of th 
Interior, Brevet Brigadie sr General N. Michler, 
engineer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds, and the mayor of the city of Was 
ington, or their successors in office, be, and 
they are hereby, appointed a commis 
select and determine the best kind of pay 
mentto be used in paving Penusylvania avenue, 
and to have said thoroughfare paved therewit 
from the northwest gate of the Capitol grounds 


Si0n to 


| to the crossing of I*ifteenth street west, as liere- 


inafter provided, 

Sec. 2. And be it furiher enac'ed, 
within ten days alter the passage of this act 
the commissioners named hereim shall meet 
and organize by the election of a presidentand 
secretary, from among their number, and shall 
proceed to perform the duties herein devolved 
upon them; and within thirty days after they 
shall have determined upon the pavement to 
be used, shall contract for the paving of 
said avenue beiween the points named, ou the 

| lowest aud most favorable terms possible, after 
having caused notice of the letting thereof to 
be given in one or more newspapers published 
| in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, for twenty days prior to the letting, 
| giving the time and place of such letting, aud 
kind of pavement, requiring the paving to be 
done in the best and most substantial manner, 
and without unnecessary delay; and that a 
good and suilicient bond, with amreties, to be 
approved by the chief justice of the aaa 
court of the District of Columbia [stall be 
exacied, | guarantying that the terms of suc) 
contract shall bestrictly and faithfully observed. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘Vhat the 
cost of laying down said pavement shail be 
borne and paid for in the following proportions 
aud manner: by the Washington and Georg: 
town Railroad Company tor that portion oi 
| the work lying between the tracks of their ro: ul 
and for a distance of two feet ou eaci side 
thereot; by the owners of private proper 
lying and abutting on said Pennsylvania ave: 
| nue, andin proportion to their frontage thereon 
| for that portion of the work in front of their 
| lots or parts of lots from the curb line of said 
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Laws of the United States. Cone....2p Sess 


Ciatior 
dact o 
rovide - 


avenue to the line two feet from the track of 
iye railroad aforesaid ; by the corporation of 
Washington for the intersections of all streets 


Cuar. CCXXIX.—An Act providing for Re- 
funding the Interest paid by the State of 
Massachusetts on Money expended by her 


drawings, specifications, and other papers and 
things pertaining to patents shall bes: ifely kept 


and preserved, 


the and avenues and opposite to all public parks on account of the War of eighteen hundred See. 2 And be it further enacted, ‘That the 
ne at ving and abutting on said avenue, except such and twelve to eighteen hundred and fifteen. || officers and employés of said oflice shall con- 
one portions of the intersections lying between the Be it enacte d by the Senate ani l Hous eof Re tinue to be: one Commissioner of Patents, one 
“<4 and -acks of the Washington and Georgetown Rail- resentatives of the United States of America a assistant commissioner, and thre © examiners: 
aad Company, and two feet on each side | (yngress assembled, That there be allowed on | 1" woot to be appointed by the President, by 

pereof, which will be paid by said company | the ¢laim of the State Massachusetts. for id with the advice and corsentof the Senate ; 

s hereinbefore provided. ‘The said railroad || jnterest paid by her on money expended by || one chief clerk, one examiner in charge of 

ing th company shall have the right to construct that | said State on account of the war with Great || interferences, twenty two principal examiners, 
of Min. portion of the pavement which it is required | Britain in eighteen hundred and twelve to || twenty-two first assistant examiners, twenty- 
& Stat , ) pay for under the direction of said commis- eighteen hun Dial! maid fifteen, the sum of six | two second assistant examiners, one librarian, 
signers, and if said railroad company shall not handed and seventy eight thousand threehun- || one machinist, five clerks of class four, six 


struct that portion of said work with the clerks of 





came material, except between the rails and 
between the tracks, and in as satisfac tory a 
manner, and as rapidly as the veiiihesn of said 
work shall be constructed, then the same shall 
he constructed under the direction of said com 
missioners in the same manner as the other 
portion ofsaid work. The said railroad com- 

pany shall have the right to select the material 
with which the pavement between the rails and 
between the tracks shall be made: Provided, 
[hat the said pavement on said tracks shail be 
made to the satisfaction of the commissioners. 
jhe lesseesof Market square between Seventh 
and Ninth streets shall pay for that portion of the 

avement between said square and the line two 
‘eet [rom the railroad track aforesaid. ‘The por- 
tion of the pavement lying between the Botanic 
Gardens anda line two feet outside of the track 

f the railroad company shall be paid f for by the 
United States Government: Provided, That the 
cost of laying such pavement shall not exceed 
the sum of four dollars per square yard, 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
ssessment contemplated in the foregoing sec- 
tion shall be made by the commission above 
wuthorized, and the sums so found due shall 
e collected and held, but as a special fund, 


of the said oysins of six hundred 


dred and sixty-two dollars and forty-one cents, 
in full of m; and 
arrangement made by the said f Massa- 
chusetts and the State of Maine, at the time 
of their separation, in en hundred and 
twenty, the said State of 
owner of one t} uird of this 

both of said States have as 
ive interests in 


.y i 
Sala Ciai 


whereas by an 
State o 


Maine becomes the 
claim; and whereas 
igned their respect- 
said claim to the European a nd 
North American Railway Con npany ot Maine 
to aid said company in constructing its line " 
railway, the Secret ary ot ‘the T: reasury is here ik 
authorized an ad directed to pay one third part 
and seventy 
eight thousand three hundred and sixty-two 
dollars and forty-one cents to the State of 
Maine, and the other two thirds part thereof 
to the State of M: s, by an issue to 
each of said States for the use and benefit of 
said Muropean and North American Railway 
Company, of aun amount of United States cer 
tificates of indebtedness ow to its share in 
the whole sum allowed and to be paid; 
certificates to be of the deno mins bat ion of one 
thousand dollars to be made and isst aid 
by the Secretary of the Trea usury in such form 
and signed, attested, and re gistered as | 
direct, and with or 


++ 
Cut 


issachus 


each, 


without interest warrants 


class three, fifty clerks of class two, 
forty-five clerks of class one, and one messen- 
ger and purchasing clerk, all of whom shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
nomination of the Commissioner of 
Patents. 
SEC. 3. 


upon 


And be it further enacted, That the 
the Interior may also appoint, 
ce nomination, such additional elerks 
ot classes two and one, and of lower grades, 
copyists of 


Secreta ry of 
upon 


drawings, female copyists, skilled 
laborers, and watelimen, as may be from time 
to time uppropriated for by Congress. 

See. 4. And be it further enacted, Ths at the 
annual salaries of the officers and e mployés of 
the Patent Office shall be as follows: 

Of the Commissioner of Patents, 
sand five hundred dollars. 

Of the assistant commissioner, three thou 
sand dollars. 

Of the examiners-in-chief, 
dollars each. 

Of the chief clerk, 
dred dollars. 

Of the examiner in charge of interfe 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Of the principal examiners, two 
five hundred dollars each. 


four thou- 
three thousand 
two thousand five hun 
rences. 


housand 


y the collector of Washington, in accordance 


$10 as he mayprefer. Each certificate to run five Of the first assistant examiners, one thou 
’ pay with e xisting laws; and the moneys socollecied |) years from its date, to draw interest, payable || Sand eight hundred dollars each. 


ud held shall be paid by him to the contractors 

rthe work above authorized on the warrant or 
order of the said commission, in such amounts 
and at such times as they may deem safe and 
proper in view of the progress of the work. 
That Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, ‘Vhat 
es f the Washington and Georgetown Railroad 
Company, or any private citizen, or other cor- 


Of the second assistant examiners, one thou 
sand six hundred dollars each. 

Ot librarian, one thousand eig 
dred dollars. 

Of the machinist, 
dollars. 

Of the class four, one 
eight hundred dollars each. 


semi-annually, at the rate of four per centum 
per annum, and to be payable, both principal 
and interest, in lawful money of the United 
| States, to be hereafter appropriated and pro- 
vided for by Congress. 
Sec. 2. And be it 
acceptance by the sai 


the ht hun 





one thousand six hundred 
further e act ad, That the 
1 States of Massachusetts 
and Maine and the said European and North 


Pe . ' 
; cierks ol thousand 
uiS act 


i meet 








ahead poration or person, shall neglect or refuse to || 4 meric Railway Company of the amount Of the clerks of class three, oue thousand 
d shall pay the amount assessed for the paving herein | jereby authorized to be paid to each of said six hundred dollars each, 

wilead authorized (within thirty days after the notifi- || States fur the use and . nefit of said railway Of the clerks of class two, one thousand 
ae cation of such assessment shall have been lett company shall be held and regarded as a full four hundred dollars each. 

ent to it the property assessed) in front of or adjoin- adjustment and payment of ar ly an id . claim: Ot the clerks of class one, one thousand 
Sean dll ing thei ir property, when the work so fronting || for interest as afore said, and also a complete two hundred dollars each. 

ah or adjoining their property shall have been adjustme nt, liquidati bees and payment of any Of the messenger and purchasing clerk, one 


ator completed to the satisfaction of the commission || and all other claims of the said States of M: thousand dollars. 





al ie and assessed by them, the said commission | sachtectts and “poet and of said ratiwshy eoni- Of laborers and watchmen, seven hundred 
aT lal shall issue certifi rates of indebtedness against pany, or e jither of them. against the United end twenty dollars each. vi 

aed the property, which certificates shall bearinter- || States for and on account of any matters aris- | Of the additional clerks, copyists of draw- 

etting. estat the rate of ten per centum per annum | ing from any money expe ae ie by said State || 85s female copyists, and skille +d laborers, 
aie until paid, and which, until they are paid, shall || of Mas<achusetts on account of the war with || 5uch rates as mal be tixed by the acts making 

ran hs remain and be a lien upon the property on or | Great Britain, in eighteen hundred and twelve | @ppropriat ions for them. <a . 

iain against which they are issued. And if the said | to eighteen Lnetbed snl Bhenn. oF any ibni Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That all 


c 


certificates are not paid within one year, the on account of 


oflicers and employés of the Patent Office shall, 
<n said commission shall, upon the application 


before entering upon their duties, make oath 


est thereon, or 
ing 


any matters at is 


out of or accruing from the treaty with 


prem of the holder thereof, proceed to sell the prop- || Great Britain known asthe treatyof Washing- | °F aflirmation truly t and faithfully to execute 
all b erty against which they are issued, or so much ton, or for or on account of any ‘other matters the trusts committed <o then : 
yen thereof as may be necessary to pay said tax, | which have been assigned by said States of Sec. 6. And be it further anne Phat the 


eeved such sales to be first duly advertised, daily, tor 


Commissioner and chief clerk. before entering 
sé al three suceessive weeks, in some newspaper 


upon their duties, shall severally give bond, 


Massachusetts and Maine to said railway com- 


all ly published in the city of Washington, and to be I ead ep. July & 1870. on suretigs, to the ‘Treasurer of the United 
ations made at public auction to the highest bidder ; 3 States, the jormer in the sui of ten thousand 
sore and a deed given by the commission in pursu- rar. COXX2 eee ee a dollars, and the latter in the sum of five thou- 
it cal auce hereof shall be deemed and held to be a | ax Ms -s a a to en y H aed sand dollars, conditioned for the faithful dis 
r road good and perfect title to any property bought tf —- eee tatules reiating to || charge of their duties, and that they will render 
at tsuch sale hereby authorized: Provided, That ra os and 4 are to the prayer officers of the ‘Treasury a true 
yperty the owner of said real estate shall have the Be it enacted by the Senate and House of hep account of all money received by virtue of 
b ave right to redeem the property sold by paying || resentatives o/ ee { nited States of Ne wecsest in || their office. abd a 
ial i the amount of purchase money y and twenty per | Congress assem /Vhatthe re shail be att ied SEC. 7. And be it further enacted, That, it 
their centum on the amount of the said purchase | to the ween of the Interior the otlice, shall be the duty of the Commissioner, under 
anil within one year from the date of the sale. heretofore established, known as the Patent || the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 


Approven, July 8, 1870. | Office, wherein all records, books, models, || rior, to superintend or perform all the duties 
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dist Cona..... 2p Sess. 


respecting the granting and issuing of patents 
which herein are, or may hereafter be, by law 
directed to be done; and he shall have charge 
ofall books, records, papers, models, machines, 
and other things belonging to said office. 
Sec. 8 And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner may send and receive by mail, 


iree of postage, letters, printed matter, and | 


packages relating to the business of his oflice, 
including Patent Office reports. 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner shall lay before Congress, in the 
month of January, annually, a report, giving 
a detailed statement of all moneys received 
for patents, for copies of records or drawings, 
or from any other source whatever ; a detailed 
statement of all expenditures for contingent 
aud miscellaneous expenses; a list 
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either generally or in any particular case; but 
the reasons for such refusal shall be duly re- 


GLOBE. 


corded, and be subject to the approval of the | 


Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner may require all papers filed in 
the Patent Office, if not correctly, legibly, and 
clearly written, to be printed at the cost of the 
party filing them. 

Sec. 19. And beit further enacted, That the 
Commissioner, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, may from time to 


time establish rules and regulations, not incon- 


| sistent with law, for the conduct of proceed~ 
|| ings in the Patent Office. 


of all | 


patents which were granted during the pre- || 
ceding year, designating under proper heads | 


the subjects of such patents; an alphabetical 
list of the patentees, with their places of resi- 
dence; a list of all patents which have been 
extended during the year; and such other 


information of the condition of the Patent | 


Oflice, as may be useful to Congress or the 
public. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
examiners-in-chief shall be persons of com- 
petent legal knowledge and scientific ability, 
whose duty it shall be, on the written petition 
of the appellant, to revise and determine upon 
the validity of the adverse decisions of exam- 
iners upon applications for patents, and for 
reissues of patents, and in interference cases ; 
and when required by the Commissioner, they 
shall hear and report upon claims for exten- 
sions, and perform such other like duties as 
he may assign them. 

Src. ll. And be it further enacted, That in 
case of 
sickness of the Commissioner, his duties shall 
devolve upon the assistant commissioner until 
a successor shall be appointed, or such absence 
or sickness shall cease. 

Sec. 12. And beit further enacted, That the 
(ommissioner shall cause a seal to be provided 
for said office, with such device as the Presi- 
dent may approve, with which all records or 
papers issued from said oflice, to be used in 
evidence, shall be authenticated. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner shall cause to be classified and 
arranged in suitable cases, in the rooms and 
galleries provided for that purpose, the models, 
specimens of composition, fabrics, manufac- 
tures, works of art, and designs, which have 
heen or shall be deposited in said office; and 
said rooms and galleries shall be kept open 
during suitable hours for public inspection. 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the | 


Commissioner may restore to the respective 
applicants such of the models belonging to 


rejected applications as he shall not think | 
necessary to be preserved, or he may sell or | 
otherwise dispose of them after the application | 


has been finally rejected for one year, paying 
the proceeds into the Treasury, as other patent 
moneys are directed to be paid. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be purchased, for the use of said 
office, a library of such scientific works and 
periodicals, both foreign and American, as 
may aid the oflicers in the discharge of their 
duties, not exceeding the amount annually 
appropriated by Congress for that purpose. 

See. 16. And be it further enacted, That all 
officers and employésof the Patent Office shall 
be incapable, during the period for which they 
shall hold their appointments, to acquire or 
take, directly or indirectly, except by inherit- 
unce or bequest, any right or interest in any 
patent issued by said office. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That for 
gross misconduct the Commissioner may re- 
fuse to recognize any personas a patent agent, 


the death, resignation, absence, or | 


Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner may print or cause to be printed 
copies of the specifications of all letters-patent 
and of the drawings of the same, and copies 
of the claims of current issues, and copies of 


|| such laws, decisions, rules, regulations, and 


circulars as may be necessary tor the inform- 
ation of the public. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That all 
patents shall be issued in the name of the 


| United States of America, under the seal of 








| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
| 
ue 


the Patent Office, and shall be signed by the 
Secretary of the Interior and countersigned by 
the Commissioner, and they shall be recorded, 
together with the specification, in said office, 
in books to be kept for that purpose. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That 
every patent shall contain a short title or de- 
scription of the invention or discovery, cor- 
rectly indicating its nature and design, and a 
grant to the patentee, his heirs or assigns, for 
the term of seventeen years, of the exclusive 
right to make, use, and vend the said inven- 


| tion or discovery throughout the United States 


and the Territories thereof, referring to the 
specification for the particulars thereof; and 
a copy of said specifications and of the draw- 
ings shall be annexed to the patent and bea 
part thereof, 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That 
every patent shall date as of a day not later 
than six months from the time at which it was 
passed and allowed, and notice thereof was 
sent to the applicant or his agent; and if the 
final fee shall not be paid within that period, 


| the patent shall be withheld. 


Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who has invented or discovered any 
new and useful art, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement thereof, not known or used by 
others in this country, and not patented, or 
described in any printed publication in this 
or any foreign country, before his invention 
or discovery thereof, and not in public use or 
on sale for more than two years prior to his 
application, unless the same is proved to have 
been abandoned, may, upon payment of the 
duty required by law, and other due proceed- 
ings had, obtain a patent therefor. 

Sec. 25. And beit further enacted, That no 
person shall be debarred from receiving a 
patent for his invention or discovery, nor shall 
any patent be declared invalid, by reason of 
its having been first patented or caused to be 
patented in a foreign country: Provided, The 
same shall not have been introduced into public 
use inthe United States for more than two years 
prior to the application, and that the patent 
shall expire at the same time with the foreign 
patent, or, if there be more than one, at the 
same time with the one having the shortest 
term ; but in no case shall it be in foree more 
than seventeen years. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That 
before any inventor or discoverer shall receive 
a patent for his invention or discovery, he 
shall make application therefor, in writing, to 
the Commissioner, and shall file in the Patent 
Office a written description of the same, and 
of the manner and process of making, con- 
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structing, compounding, and using it, in suo} 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as. to 
enable any person skilled in the art or scjeno, 
to which itappertains, or with which it is mo: 
nearly connected, to make, construct, com 
pound, and use the same; and in case of « 
machine, he shall explain the principle thereos 
and the best mode in which he has contem. 
plated applying that principle so as to dix 
tinguish it from other inventions; and hesh, 

particularly point out and distinctly claim the 
part, improvement, or combination which |e 
claims as his invention or discovery ; and gail 
specification and claim shall be signed by the 


| inventor and attested by two witnesses, 


Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That 
when the nature of the case admits of dray. 
ings, the applicant shall furnish one copy 
signed by the inventor or his attorney in fact, 
and attested by two witnesses, which shal] be 
filed in the Patent Office ; and a copy of said 
drawings, to be furnished by the Patent Office, 
shall be attached to the patent as a part of the 
specification. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That 
when the invention or discovery is of a com- 
position of matter, the applicant, if required 
by the Commissioner, shall furnish specimens 
of ingredients and of the composition, sutli 
cient in quantity for the purpose of experi- 
ment. 

Sec. 29. And be it further enacted, That in 
all cases which admit of representation by 
model, the applicant, if required by the Com- 
missioner, shail furnish one of convenient size 
to exhibit advantageously the several parts of 
his invention or discovery. 

Sec. 30. And be it further enacted, That 
the applicant shall make oath or allirmation 
that he does verily believe himself to be the 
original and first inventor or discoverer of thi 
art, machine, manufacture, ‘composition, orim- 
provement for which he solicits a patent ; tha! 
he does not know and does not believe that t\). 
same was ever before known or used ; and shia 
state of what country he is a citizen. And said 
oath or affirmation may be made before any 
person within the United States authorized by 
law to administer oaths, or, when the applicau: 
resides in a foreign country, before any minister, 
chargé d’affaires, consul, or commercial agent, 
holding commission under the Government of 
the United States, or before any notary public 
of the foreign country in which the applicant 
may be. 

Sec. 31. Andbe it further enacted, That on 
the filing of any such application and the pay- 
ment of the duty required by law, the Commis: 
sioner shall cause an examination to be made 
of the alleged new invention or discovery ; aud 
if on such examination it shall appear that the 
claimant is justly entitledto a patent under thie 
law, and that the same is sufficiently useful 
and important, the Commissioner shall issue a 
patent therefor. 

Sec. 82. And be it further enacted, Thatal! 
applications for patents shall be completed and 
prepared for examination within two years afier 
the filing of the petition, and in default thereo/, 
or upon failure of the applicant to prosecute 
the same within two years after any action 
therein, of which notice shall have been given 
to the applicant, they shall be regarded as aban- 
doned by the parties thereto, unless it be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that 
such delay was unavoidable. 

Sec. 33. And be it further enacted, ‘That 
patents may be granted and issued or reissue 
to the assignee of the inventor or discovere: 
the assignment thereof being first entered 
record in the Patent Office; but in such ce: 
the application for the patent shall be made 
and the specification sworn to by the inventor 
or discoverer; and also, if he be living, in case 
of an application for reissue. 

Sec. 34. And be it further enacted, That when 
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any person, having made any new invention or 
discove am for which a patent might have been 
granted, dies before a patent is granted, the 
right of applying for and obtaining the patent 
sh ral devolve on his executor or administrator, 
in trust for the heirs at law of the deceased, in 
case he shall have died intestate; orif he shall 
have left a will, disposing of the same, then in 
trust for his devisees, in as full manner and on 
the same terms and conditions as the same 
might have been claimed or enjoyed by himin 
his lifetime ; and when the application shall be 
made by such legal representatives, the oath 


or affirmation required to be made shall be so | 


varied in form that it can be made by them. 
Sec. 85. And be it further enacted, That any 


person that has an interest in an inveniion or | 


discovery, whether as inventor, discoverer, or 
assignee, for which a patent was ordered to 
issue upon the payment of the final fee, but who 


has failed to make payment thereof within six | 


months from the time at whieh it was passed 
and allowed, and notice thereof wassent to the 
applicant or his agent, shall have a right to 


make an application for a patent for such inven- | 


tion or discovery the same as in the case of an 
original application: Provided, ‘That the sec- 
ond application be made within two years after 
the allowance of the original application. But 
no person shall be held responsible in damages 
for the manufacture or use of any article or 
thing for which a patent, as aforesaid, was 
ordered to issue, prior to the issue thereot: 
And provided further, That when an applica- 
tion for a patent bas been rejected or withdrawn, 
prior to the passage of this act, the applicant 
shall have six months from the date of such 

passage to renew his application, or to file a 
aa one; and if he omit to do either, his appli- 
cation shall be held to have been abandoned. 
Upon the hearing of such renewed applications 
abandonment shall be considered as a question 
of fact. 

Sec. 86. And be it further enacted, That 
every patent or any interest therein shall be 
assignable in law, by an instrument in writing; 
and the patentee or his assigns or legal repre- 
sentatives may, in like manner, grant and con- 
vey an exclusive right under his patent to the 
whole orany specified part of the United States; 
aud suid assignment, grant, or conveyance shall 
be void as against any subsequent purchaser or 
mortgagee for a valuable consideration, with- 
out notice, unless it is recorded in the Patent 
Office within three months from the date 
thereof. 

Sec. 87. And be it further enacted, That 
every person who may have purchased of the 
inventor, or with his knowledge and consent 
may have constructed any newly invented or 
discovered machine, or other patentable article, 
prior to the application by the inventor or dis- 
coverer for a patent, or sold or used one so 
constructed, shall have the right to use, and 
vend to others to be used, the specific thing so 
made or purchased, without liability therefor. 

Sec. 88. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of all patentees, and their 

assigns and legal representatives, and of all 








persons making or vending any patented article | 
for or under them, to give suflicient notice to | 


the public that the same is patented, either by 
fixing thereon the word ** patented,’’ together 
with the day and year the patent was granted ; 
or when, from the character of the article, this 


cannot be done, by fixing to it or to the pack- | 


age wherein one or more of them is inclosed, 


a label containing the like notice; and in any | 


suit for infringement, by the party fuiling so to 
mark, no damages shall be recovered by the 
plaimiff, except on proof that the defendant 
was duly notified of the infringement, and con- 
tinued, after such notice, to make, use, or vend, 
the article so patented. 

Sec. 39. And be it further enacted, That if 
any person shall, in any manner, mark upon 
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anything made, used, or soid by him for which 
he has not obtained a patent, the name or any 
imitation of the name of any person who has 
obtained a patent therefor, without the consent 
of such patentee, or his assigns or legal repre- 
sentatives; or shall in any manner yr upon 
or affix to any such pate nted article the word 
**patent’’ or ** patentee,’’ or the words * let- 
ters-patent,’’ or any word of like import, with 
intent to imitate or counterfeit the mark or 
device of the patentee, without having the 


| license or consent of such patentee or his as- 


signs or legal representatives ; or shall in any 
manner mark upon or affix to any unpatented 
article the word ‘‘patent,’’ or any word im- 
porting that the same is patented, for the pur 
pose of deceiving the public, he shall be liable 
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for every such offense to a penalty of not less | 


than one hundred dollars, with costs; one 


sue for the same, and the other to the use of 


| the United States, to be recovered by suit in 


any district court of the United States within 
whose jurisdiction such offense may have been 
committed. 


citizen of the United States, who shall have 
made any new invention ordiscovery, and shall 
desire further time to mature the same, may, 
on payment of the duty required by law, file 
in the Patent Office a caveat setting forth the 
design thereof, and of its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, and praying protection of his right 
until he shall have matured his invention; and 
such caveat shall be filed in the confidential 


| archives of the office and preserved in secrecy, 


/ and shall be operative for the term of one vear 


trom the filing thereof; and if application shall 


be made within the year by any other person | 


for a patent with which such caveat would in 
any manner interfere, the Commissioner shall 


|| deposit the description, specification, drawings, 


and model of such application in like manner 


| in the confidential archives of the oflice, and 


give notice thereof, by mail, to the person filing 
the caveat, who, if he w ould avail himself of 
his caveat, shall file his description, specitica 


| tions, drawings, and model within three months 


from the time of placing said notice in the post 
oflice in Washington, with the usual time re- 
quired for transmitting it to the caveator added 


| thereto, which time shall be indorsed on the 


| notice. 


| of his caveat, and made 
| to become 


And an alien shall have the privilege 
herein granted, if he shall have resided in the 
Uniteds States one year next preceding the filing 
oath of his intention 
a citizen. 

Sec.41. And beit further enacted, That when- 
ever, on examination, any claim for a patent 
is rejected for any reason whatever, the Com- 
missioner shall notify the applicant thereof, 
giving him briefly the reasons for such rejec- 
tion, toge ether with such information an a ref- 
erences as may be useful in judging of the 
propriety of renewing his application, or of 
altering his specification ; and if, after receiv- 
ing such notice, the applicant shall persist in 
his claim for a patent, with or without altering 
his specilications, the Commissioner shall order 
a reéxamination of the case. 

Sec. 42. And be it further enacted, That when- 
ever an ap plication is made fora patent which, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, wouid 


_ interfere with any pending application, or with 


any unexpired patent, he shall give notice 
thereof to the applicants, or applicant and 


patentee, as the case may be, and shall direct | 


the primary examiner to proceed to determine 
the question of priority of invention. And the 
Commissioner may issue a patent to the party 

who shall be adjudged the prior inventor, 


| unless the adverse party shall appeal from the 
| decision of the primary examiner, or of the 


! as the Commissioner 


board of examiuers-in chief, as the case may 
be, within such time, not less than twenty days, 
shall prescribe. 
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Sec. 43. And be it further enacted, That th 
Commissioner may establish rules for taking 
affidavits and depositions required in cases 
pending in the Patent Office, and such ath 
davits and depositions may be taken before 
any officer authorized by law to take deposi 
tions to be used in the courts of the United 
States, or of the State where the oflicer resides. 
Sec. 44. And be it further enacted, That the 
clerk of any court of the United States, for any 
district or Territory wherein testimony is to be 
taken for use in any contested case pendi nye ith 
the Patent Office, shall, upon the application 
of any party thereto, or his agent or atlorney, 
issue [a] subpena for any witness residing or 
being within said district or ‘Territory, com- 
manding him to appear and testily before any 
officer in said district or Territory authorized 


to take depositions and affidavits, at any time 
moiety of said penalty to the person who shall | 


and place in the subpena stated; and if any 
witness, after being duly served with such 
subpena, shall ne glect or refuse to appear, or 
after appearing shall refuse to testily, the 
judge ot the court whose clerk issued the sub 


| pena, may, on proof of such neglect or refusal, 
Sec. 40. And be it further enacted, That any || 


enforce obedience to the process, or punish 


| the disobedience as in other like cases. 


| him, nor be 


Sec. 45. And beit further enacted, That every 
witness duly subpenaed and in attendance 
shall be allowed the same fees as are allowed 
to witnesses attending the courts of the United 
States, but no witness shall be required to 
attend at any place more than forty miles from 
the place where the subpena is served upon 
guilty of contempt for disobeying 
such subpena, unless his fees and traveling 
expenses in going to, returning from, and one 
day’s attendance at the place of examina 
tion, are paid or tendered him at the time of 
the service of the subpena; nor for refusing 
to disclose any secret invention or discovery 
made or owned by himself. 

Sec. 46. And beit further enacted, Vhat every 
applicant for a patent or the reissue of a pat- 


| ent, any of the claims of which have been twice 


| rejected, 


ond every party to an interference, 
may appeal from the decision of the primary 
examiner, or of the examiner in charge of 
interference(s,] in such case to the board of 
examiners-in-chief, having ouce paid the fee 
for such appeal provided by law. 

Sec. 47. And be it further enacted, 'Tirat if 
such party is dissatisfied with the decision of 
the examiners in-chief, he may, on payment 


of the duty required by law, appeal to the 
Co: ae in person, 
Sec. 48. And be it further cnacted, That it 


such ees except a party to an interference, 
is dissatisfied with the decision of the Com- 
missioner, he may appet al to the supreme court 
of the District ot Columbia, sitting in bane. 

SEc. And be it further enacted, Vhat 
when an appeal is taken to the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, the appellant shail 
give notice thereof to the Commissioner, and 
file in the Patent Office, within such time as 
the Commissioner shall appoint, his reasons of 
appeal, specifically set forth in writing. 

Sec. 50. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of said court, on petition, to 
hear and determine such appeal, and to revise 
the decision appealed from in a summary way, 
on the evidence produced before the Commis- 
sioner, at such early and convenient time as 
the court may appoint, notifying the Commis 
sioner of the time and place of hearing; and 
the revision shall be confined to the points set 
forth in the reasons of appeal. And after 
hearing the case, the court shall return to the 
Commissioner a certificate of its proceeding 
and decision, which shall be entered of record 
in the Patent Office, and govern the further 
proceedings in the case. But no opinion or 
decision of the court in any such case shall 
preclude any person interested from the right 
patent In any 


to contest the validity of such 
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court wherein the same may be called in 
question. 
Sec. 51. And be it further enacted, That on 


receiving notice of the time and place of hear- 
, the Commissioner shall notify 


irties Who en ae » be interested therein 


ing &ud n appeal 


aiilt } 


uch manner as the court may prescribe. 
(he party appealing shall ik iy be fore the court 
ceruied copes of all the original papers and 
evidence in the case, and the Commissioner 


urnish it with the grounds of his decis- 
n, fully set forth in writing, touching all the 
involved by the reas ms ofappeal. And 
tof any party interested, 
the court, the Commissioner and the examiners 
tuay be examined under oath, in explanation 
ot the principles of the machine or other thing 
tor i patent is demanded, 
Sec. 62. And be it Surther 

whenever a patent on applica 
lor 

miss 


nt the re que 


which 
enacted, That 
tion is refused, 
either by the Com- 
supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia upon appeal from the Com- 
sioner, the applicant may have remedy by 
bill ain quily; 


any reason whatever, 


ioner or by the 


Thats 


due » that such 


law, to re- 
ceive a patent for his Invention, as specified in 
his clann, or for any part thereof, as the facts 
inthe case may appear. And such adjudica- 


proceedings had, may adjudgc 
applicant is entitled, according to 


ion, if it be in favor of the right of the appli- | 


cant, shall 
such patent, 
Patent Oflice 


otherwise 


a copy of the 
complying with the requisitions of 
law. 
the bill shall be served on 
the Commissioner, and all the expenses of 
the proceeding shall be paid by the applicant, 
whether the final decision is in his favor or not. 

Sec. 53. And be it further enacted, 
whenever any patent is inoperative or invalid, 
hy reason of a defective or insufficient speci- 
lication, o 


ing party a copy of 


as his own invention or discovery more than he 
hadaright to claim as new, if the error has 
arisen by inadvertence, accident, or mistake, 
il without any fraudulent or deceptive inten- 
tion, the Commissioner shall, on the surrender 
of such patent and the payment of the duty 
required by law, cause a new patent for the 
ame invention, and in accordance with the 
orrected specification, to be issued to the pat- 
entee, or, in the case of his death or silsiesianted 
of the whole or eny undivided part of the ori- 
yinal patent, to his executors, administrators, 
igns, for the unexpired part of the term 
original patent, the surrender of which 
shail take efiect upon the issue of theamended 
patent; and the Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, cause several patents to be issued for 
distinctand separate parts of the thing patented, 
upon demand of the applicant, and upon pay- 


or ass 


oftne 


or of | 


aud the court having cognizance | 
thereo!l, on notice to adverse parties and other || 


authorize the Commissioner to issue | 
on the applicant filing in the | 
adjudication, and | 
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mistake, and without any fraudulent or decep- 
tive intention, a patentee has claimed more than 


| that of which he was the original or first inventor 


or discoverer, his patent shall be valid for all 
that part which is truly and justly his own, pro- 


| vided the same is a material or substantial part 


of the thing patented ; and any such patentee, 
his heirs or assigns, whether of the whole or 
avy sectional interest therein, may, on pay- 
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relief against the interfering patentee, and ; 


ment of the duty required by law, make dis- | 
| claimer of such parts of the thing patented as | 
| he shall not choose to claim or to hold by vir- | 
| tue of the patent or assignment, stating therein || 


the extent of his interest in such patent ; 
disclaimer shall be in writing, 
or more witnesses, and recorded in the Patent 
Office, and it shall thereafter be considered as 


part of the original specification to the extent | 
of the interest possessed by the claimant and | 


by those claiming under him after the record 
thereof. But no such disclaimer shall affect 
any action pending atthetime of its being filed, 
except so far as may relate to the question of 


unreasonable neglect or delay in filing it. 


Sec. 55. And be it further enacted, Thatall 
actions, suits, controversies, and cases arising 


| under the patent laws of the United Statesshall 


be originally cognizable, as well in equity as at 
law, by the circuit courts of the United States, 
or any district court having the powers and 
jurisdiction of acircuit court,or bythe supreme 
court of the District of Columbia, or of any 
Territory; and the court shall have power, 
upon billin equity filed by any party aggrieved, 
to grant injunctions according to the course 


|, and principles of courts of equity, to prevent 
the violation of any right secured by patent, on | 


And in all eases where there is no oppos- | 


That | 


r by reason of the patentee claiming | 


ment of the required fee for a reissue for each || 


of such reissued letters-patent. And the spe- 
cificationsand claim in every such case shail be 
subject to revision and restriction in the same 
manner as original applicationsare. And the 
patent so reissued, together with the corrected 
specification, shall have the effect and opera- 
tion in law, on the trial of all actions for causes 
thereafier arising, as though the same had been 
originally filed in such corrected form; butno 
new matter shall be introduced into the spe- 
cification, norin case of a machine patent shall 
the model or drawings be amended, except 
each by the other; but when there is neither 


model nor drawing, amendments may be made || 


upon proof satisiactory to the Commissioner 


such terms as the court may deem reasonable ; 
and upon a decree being rendered in any such 


said || 
attested by one | 


case for an infringement, the claimant [com- | 


plainant] shall be entitled to recover, in addi- 
tion to the profits to be accounted for by the 
defendant, the damages the complainant has 


| sustained thereby, and the court shall assess | 


the same or cause the sameto be assessed under 


its direction, and the court shall have thesame | 


powers to increase the 
that are given by this act to‘increase the dam- 
ages found by verdicts in actions upon the case ; 
but all actions shall be brought during the term 
for which the letters-patent shall be granted or 
extended, or within six years after the expir- 
ation thereof. 

Sec. 56. And be it further enacted, That a 
writ of error or appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall lie from all judg- 
ments and decrees of any cireuit court, or of 


same in its discretion | 


| invention patented. 


| above the amount found by the verdict 
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parties interested under him, by suit in eg aa 
against the owners of the interfering patent; 
and the court having cognizance thereof, ne 
hereinbefore provided, on notice to adverse 
parties. and other due proceedings had aceord.- 
ing to the course of equity, may adjudge and 
declare either of the patents void in whole or 
in part, or inoperative, or invalid in any par 
ticular part of the United States, acco rding t 
the interest of the parties in the patent or ili 
But no such judgment or 
adjudication shall affect the rights of any per- 
son except the parties to the suit and those 
deriving title under them subsequent to the 
rendition of such judgment. 

Sec. 59. And beit further enacted, That dam 
ages for the infringe ment of any patent may be 
recovered by action on the case in any circuit 


| court of the United States, or district court 


exercising the jurisdiction of a circuit court, 
or in the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or of any Territory, in the name of the 


| party interested, either as patentee, assignee, 


or grantee. And whenever in any such action 
a verdict shall be rendered for the plaintiff, the 
court may enter judgment thereon tor anysum 
as the 
actual damages sustained, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, not exceeding three 
times the amount of such verdict, together 
with the costs. 

Srec.60. And beit further enacted, That when- 


| ever, through inadvertence, accident, or mis- 


take, and without any willful default or intent 
to defraud or mislead the public, a patentee 
shall have (in his specification) claimed to be 
the original and first inventor or discoverer of 
any material or substantial part of the thing 
patented, of which he was not the original and 
first inventor and discoverer as aforesaid, every 
such patentee, his executors, administrators, 
and assigns, whether of the whole or any sec 
tional interest in the patent, may maintain 

suit at law or in equity, for the infringeme: 

of any part thereot, which was bona fide his 
own, provided it shall be a material and sub 


| stantial part of the thing patented, and be deli- 


any district court exercising the jurisdiction | 
| of a circuit court, or of the supreme court of 
| the District of Columbia or of any Territory, 


in any action, suit, controversy, or case, at law 
or in equity, touching patent rights, in the same 
manner and under the same circumstances as 
in other judgments and decrees of such circuit 
courts, without regard to the sum or 
controversy. 

Sec. 57. And be it further enacted, Vhat writ- 
ten or 


| papers, or drawings belonging to the Patent 


Oflice, and of letters-patent under the signa- 


vaiue in 


printed copies of any records, books, } 


ture of the Commissioner or Acting Commis- | 


sioner, with the seal of office aflixed, shall be 


_ competent evidence in all cases wherein the 


that such new matter or amendment was a part |! 


of the original invention, and was omitted from 
the specification by inadvertence, accident, or 
mistake, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 54. And be it further enacted, 
whenever, through inadvertence, accident, or 


That | 


originals could be evidence, and any person 
making application therefor, and paying the 


fee required by law, shall have certified copies | 


thereof. And copies of the specifications and 
drawings of foreign letters patent, certified in 
like manner, shall be prima facie evidetce of 


the fact of the granting of such foreign letters- | 


patent, and of the date and contents thereof. 
Sec.58. And beit further enacted, That when- 


ever there shall be interfering patents, any per- | 
| son interested in any one of such interfering 


invention 
way have 


patents, or in the working of the 
claimed under either of such patents, 


| nitely distinguishable from the parts so claimed, 


without right as aforesaid, notwithstanding the 


specifications may embrace more than that of 
| which the patentee was the original or firs 


inventor or discoverer. But in every such case 
in which a judgment or decree shall be rendered 
for the plaintiff, no costs shall be recovered 
unless the proper disclaimer has been entered 
at the Patent Office before the commencement 

of the suit; nor shall he be entitled to the ben- 
‘efits of this section if he shall have unreason- 

ably neglected or delayed to enter said dis- 
claimer. 

Sec. 61. And be it further enacted, That in 
any action for infr ingement the defendant may 
plead the general issue, and having given notice 
In writing ‘to the plaintiff or his attorney, thirty 
days s before, may prove on trial any one or more 
of the following special matters: 

First. That tor the purpose of deceiving the 
public the description and specification “filed 
by the patentee in the Patent Otlice was made 
to contain less than the whole trath relative to 
his invention or discovery, or more than 1s 
uecessary to produce the desired effect; or, 

Second. That he had surreptitiously or un- 
justly obtained the patent for that which was 
in fact invented by another, who was using rea: 
sonable diligence in adapting and perfecting 
the same: or, 

Third. Thatit had been patented or describe 
in some printed publication prior to his sup 
posed invention or discovery thereot ; or, 

Fourth. That he was not the origival and 
first inventor or discoverer of any material and 
substantial part of the thing patented; or, 


Fifth. ‘That it had been ia public use or on 
sale in this country, 


for more than two, years 
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re his application fora patent, or had been 
ndoned to the public. 

} in notices as to proof of previous in- 
ition. knowledge, or use of the thing pat- 
ted, the defendant shall state the names of 
rontees and the dates of their patents, and 

eranted, and the names and residences 
the persons alleged to have invented, or to 
had the prior knowledge of the thing pat- 
i, and where and by whom it had been 

1; and if any one or more of the special 
ratters alleged shall be found for the defend- 

, judgment shall be rendered for him with 
sts. And the like defenses may be pleaded 

any suitin equity for relief age tinst an aheae 1 
fringe ment; and proofs of the same may be 
ven upon like notice in the answer of the 
fend: — and with the like effect. 

Src. 62. And be it further enacted, That 
henever it shall appear that the a at 
e time of making his application for the pat- 
ont, believed himself to be the original and first 

wentor or discoverer of the thing patented, 

» same shall not be held to be void on account 

(he invention ordiscovery, orany part thereof, 

ving been known or used in a foreign coun- 

before his invention or discovery ‘thereof, 

: - had not been patented or described in a 

inted publication. 

‘Sec. 68. And be it Surther enacted, That 
here the patentee of any ee or discov- 
ery, the patent for which was granted prior to 
the second day of March, aiehiiet hundred 
and sixty-one, shi all desire an extension of his 
patent beyond the original term of its limita- 
tion, he shall make application therefor, in 
writing, to the Commissioner, setting forth the 
reasons Why such extension should be granted ; 
and he shall also furnish a written statement 
under oath of the ascertained value of the in- 
vention or discovery, aud of his receipts and 

penditures onaccount thereof, sufficiently in 
otal to exhibit a true and faithful account of 

‘loss and profit in any manner accruing to 

by reason of said invention or discovery. 
{nd said application shall be filed not more 

an six months nor less than ninety days before 
the expiration of the original term of the patent, 
and no extension shall be granted after the 
expiration of said original term. 

Sec. 64. And be it further enacted, That 
upon the receipt of such application, and the 
payment of the duty required by law, t he Com- 
missioner shall cause to be published in one 
newspaper in the city of Washington, and in 
such other papers published in the section of 
the country most interested adversely to the 

extension of the patent as he may deem proper, 
for at least sixty days prior to the day set for 
hearing the case, a notice of such application, 
a ane of the time and pias e when and where the 
came will be considered, that any person may 
appear and show cause why the extension 
shonld not be granted. 

Suc. 65. And be it further enacted, That on 
the publication of such notice, the Commis- 
sioner shall refer the case to the principal ex- 
aminer having charge of the class of inventions 
to which it belongs, who shall make to said 
Commissioner a full report of the case, and 
particularly whether the invention or discovery 
was new and patentable when the original pat- 
ent was granted. 

Sec. 66. And be it further enacted, That the 
ommissioner shall, at the time and place 
designated in the published notice, hear and 
deeide upon the evidence produced, both for 
and against the extension; and ifitshall appear 
to his satisfaction that the patentee, without 
neglect or fault on his part, has failed to obtain 
from the use and sale of his invention or dis- 
covery a reasonable remuneration for the time, 
ingenuity, and expense bestowed upon it, and 
the introduction of it into use, and that it is 
just and proper, having due regard to the pub- 
lic interest, that the teri of the patent should 


o 
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be extended, the said Commissioner shall make 
a certificate thereon, renewing and extending 
the said patent for the term of seven years 
from the expiration of the first term, which cer- 
tificate shall be recorded in the Patent Office, 
and thereupon the said patent shall have the 
same effect in law as though it had been origin- 
ally granted for twenty-one years. 

Sec. 67. And be it further enacted, That the 
benetit of the extension of a patent shall extend 
to the assignees and grantees of the right to 
use the thing patented to the extent of their 
— therein. 

SrEc. And be it further enacted, That the 
following ‘shall be the rates for patent fees : 

On filing each original application for a 
patent, fifteen dollars. 

On issuing each original patent, twenty dol- 
lars. 

On filing each caveat, ten dollars. 

On every application for the reissue of a 


| patent, thirty dollars. 


On filing each disclaimer, ten dollars. 

On every application for the extension of a 
patent, fifty dollars. 

On the granting of every extension of a 
patent, fifty dollars. 

On an appeal for the first time from the 
primary examiners to the examiners-in-chief, 
ten dollars. 

On every appeal from the examiners-in-chief 
to the Commissioner, twenty dollars. 

For certified copies of patents and other 
papers, ten cents per hundred words. 

lor recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper, of three 
hundred words, or under, one dollar; of over 
three hundred and under one thousand words, 
two dollars; of over one thousand words, 
three dollars. 

For copies of drawings, the reasonable cost 
of making them. 

Sec. 69. And be it further enacted, That 
patent fees may be paid to the Commissioner, 
or to the Temeer or any of the Assistant 
‘Treasurers of the United States, or to any of 


the designated depositaries, national banks, or | 


receivers of public money, designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury tor that purpose, who 


shall give the depositor a receipt or certificate | 


of deposit therefor. And all money received 
at the Patent Office, for any purpose, or from 
any source whatever, shall be paid into the 
Treasury as received, without any deduction 


whatever; and all disbursements for said office | 


shall be made by the disbursing clerk of the 
Interior Department. 


Sec. 70. And be it further enacted, That the | 


Treasurer of the United States is authorized 
to pay back any sum or sums of money to any 
person who shall have paid the same into the 
Treasury, or to any receiver or depositary, to 
the credit of the ‘l'reasurer, as for fees accru- 
ing at the Patent Office through mistake, cer- 
tificate thereof being made to said Treasurer 
by the Commissioner of Patents. 

Sec. 71. And beit further enacted, That any 
person who, by his own industry, genius, efforts, 
and expense, has invented or produced any 
new and original design for a manufacture, bust, 
statue, alto-relievo, or bas-relief; any new and 
original design for the printing of woolen, 
silk, cotton, or other fabrics ; any new and ori- 


| ginal impression, ornament, pattern, print, or 


picture, to be printed, painted, east, or other- 
wise placed on or worked into any article of 
manufacture; or any new, useful, and original 
shape or configuration of any article of manu- 
facture, the same not having been known or 
used by others before his invention or produc- 
tion thereof, or patented or deseri in any 


printed public ation, may, upon payment ofthe | 


duty required by law, and other due proceed- 


ings hed the same as in cases of inventions or | 


distove ‘ries, obtain a patent therefor. 
Sec. 72. And beit further enacted, That the 


’ 
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Commissioner may disperise with models of 
designs when the design can be suiliciently rep- 
reseuted by drawings or photographs. 

Src. 73. And be it further enacted That 
patents for designs may be granted for the term 
of three years and six months, ov for seven 
years, or for fourteen years, 
may, in his application, elect 

Sec. 74. And be it further enacted. That 
patentees of designs issued prior to March two, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, shall be enti- 
tled to extension: of their respective patents 
for the term of seven years, in the same man- 








as the applicant 


ner and under nies same restrictions as are pro- 
vided for the extension of patents for inven: 
tions or discoveries, issued pri rior to the second 
day of March, eighteen hundredand sixty-one. 

Sec. 75. And be it further enacted fhat the 
following shall be the rates of fees in design 
cases : 

lor three years and six months, ten dollars. 

lor seven years, fifteen dollars. 

lor fourteen years, thirty dollars. 

or all other cases in which fees are re- 
quired, the same rates asin casesof inventions 
or discove rie 8. 

Sec. 76. And be it further enacted, That ali 
the regulations and provisions whie h apply to 
the obt: ‘ining or protection of patent sfor inven- 
tions or discoveries, not inconsistent with the 





provisious of thie : act, shall apply to patents 
tor designs. 

Sec. 77. And beit further enacted, That any 
person or firm domiciled wine United States, 
and any corporation created by the authority 
of the United States,. or a any State or Ter- 
ritory thereof, and any person, firm, or coi 
poration resident of or located in any foreign 
country whith by treaty or convention affords 
similar privileges to citizens of the United 
States, and who are entitled to the exclusive 
use of any law!ul trade-mark or who intend to 
adopt and use any trade-mark for exclusive use 
within the United States, may obtain protec- 
tion for such lawtul trade-mark by complying 
with the following requirements, to wit: 

Kirst. By causing to be recorded in the Pat- 
ent Office the names of the parties and their 
residences and place of business, who desire 
the protection of the trade-mark. 

Second. ‘the class of merchandise and the 
particular description of goods comprised in 
such class, by which the trade-mark has been 
or is intended to be appropriated. 

Third. A description of the trade-mark it- 
self, with iac-similes thereof, and the mode in 
which it has been or is intended to be applied 
and used. 

Kourth. The length of time, if any, during 
which the trade-mark has been used. 

Fifth. The payment of a fee of twenty-five 
dollurs, in the same manner and for the same 
purpose as the fee required for patents. 

Sixth.. The compliance with such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Seventh. 





The filing of a declaration, under 
the oath of the person, or of some member of 
oe firm or officer of the corporation, to the 
effect that the party claiming protection for the 
tr ade-merl k has a right to the use of the same, 
and that no other person, firm, or corporation 
has the right to such use, either in the iden- 
tical form or having such near resemblance 
thereto as might be calculated to deceive, and 
that the descriptions and fac-similes presented 
for record are true copies of the trade-mark 
sought to be protected. 

Sec. 78. And be it further enacted, That ~— 

rade- mark shall remain in force for thirty ye: 
rere the date of such registration, except te 
cases where such trade-mark is claimed for 
and applied to articles not manufactured in 
this country and in which it receives protec- 
tion under the laws of any foreign country for 
i shorter period, in which case it shall cease 
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to have any force in this country by virtue of | 


this act at the same time that it becomes of no 
effect elsewhere, and during the period that it 
remains in force it shall entitle the person, 


firm, or corporation registering the same to the || 


exclusive use thereof so far as regards the 
description of goods to which it is appropri- 
ated in the statement filed under oath as 
aforesaid, and no other person shall lawfully 
use the same trade-mark, or substantially the 
same, or so nearly resembling it as to be cal- 
culated to deceive, upon substantially the same 
description of goods: Provided, That six 
mouths prior to the expiration of said term of 
thirty years, application may be made for a 
renewal of such registration, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and the fee for such renewal shall be the 
same as for the original registration; certifi- 
cate of such renewal shall be issued in the 
same manner as for the original registration, 


aud such trade-mark shall remain in force for | 


a further term of thirty years: And provided 
further, Vhat nothing in this section shall be 
construed by any court as abridging or in any 
manner affecting unfavorably the claim of any 
person, firm, corporation, or company to any 
trade-mark alter the expiration of the term 
for which such trade-mark was registered. 


Sree. 79. And be it further enacted, That any | 


person or corporation who shall reproduce, 
counterfeit, copy, or imitate any such recorded 
trade-mark, and affix the same to goods of 
substantially the same descriptive properties 
and qualities as those referred to in the regis- 
tration, shall be liable to an action in the ease 
for damages for such wrongful use of said 
trade-mark, at the suit of the owner thereof, in 
any court of competent jurisdiction in the Uni- 
ted States, and the party aggrieved shall also 
have his remedy according to the course of 
equity to enjoin the wrongtul use of his trade- 
mark and to recover compensation therefor in 
any court having jurisdiction over the person 
guilty of such wrongful use. The Commis- 
sioner of Patents shall not receive and record 
any proposed trade-mark which is notand can- 
not become a lawful trade-mark, or which is 
merely the name of a person, firm, or corpor- 
ation only, unaccompanied by a mark sufhi- 


cient to distinguish it from the same name when | 


used by other persons, or which is identical 
with a trade-mark appropriate to the same 
class of merchandise and belonging to a differ- 
ent owner, and already registered or received 
for registration, or which so nearly resembles 
such last- mentioned trade-mark as to be likely 
to deceive the public: Provided, That this sec- 
tion shall not prevent the registry of any law- 
ful trade mark rightfully used at the time of 
the passage of this act. 

See, 80. And be it further enacted, That the 
time of the receipt of any trade-mark at the 
Patent Ollice for registration shall be noted and 
recorded, and copies of the trade-mark and of 
the dute of the receipt thereof, and of the state- 
ment filed therewith, under the seal of the 
Patent Office, certified by the Commissioner, 
shall be evidence in any suit in which such 
trade mark shall be brought in controversy. 


Sac. 81. And be it further enacted, That the | 
Commissioner of Patents is authorized to make | 


rales, regulations, and prescribe forms for the 
transfer of the right to the use of such trade- 
marks, conforming as nearly as practicable to 
the requirements of law respecting the trans- 
fer and transmission of copyrights. 

Sec. 82. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall procure the ¢he registry of any 
trade-mark, or of himself as the owner thereof, 
or an entry respecting a trade mark in the 
Patent Office under this act, by making any 
false or fraudulent representations or declara- 


tions, verbally or in writing, or by any fraudau- | 


lent means, shall be liable to pay damages in 
consequence of any such registry or entry to 


TE 








Laws of the United States. 


the person injured thereby, to be recovered in 
an action on the case betore any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction within the United States. 
Sec. 83. And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this act sball prevent, lessen, im- 
peach, or avoid any remedy at law orin equity, 
which any party aggrieved by any wrongful use 


of any trade-mark might have had if this act | 


had not been passed. 


Suc. 84. And be it further enacted, That no || 


action shall be maintained under the provis- 


ions of this act by any person claiming the | 


exclusive right to any trade-mark which is 
used or claimed in any unlawful business, or 


upon any article which is injurious in itself, or |) 
upon any trade-mark which has been fraudu- | 


lently obtained, or which has been formed and 
used with the design of deceiving the public in 
the purchase or use of any article of mer- 
chandise. 

Sec. 85. And be it further enacted, That all 
records and other things relating to copyrights 
and required by law to be preserved, shall be 
under the control of the Librarian of Congress, 
and kept and preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress ; and the Librarian of Congress shall have 
the immediate care and supervision thereof, 
and under the supervision of the joint Com- 
mittee of Congress on the Library, shall per- 
form allactsand @uties required by law touch- 
ing copyrights. The Librarian shall cause aseal 
to be provided for said office, with such device 
as the joint Committee on the Library may 
approve, with which all records or papers issued 
from said office, and to be used in evidence, 
shall be authenticated. He shall also givean 
additional bond, with sureties, to the Treasurer 
of the United States, in thesum of five thousand 
dollars, with the condition that he will render 
to the proper officers of the Treasury a true 
account of all moneys received by virtue of his 
office. He shall also make an annual report 
to Congress of the number and description of 
copyright publications for which entries have 
been made during the year. And the Librarian 
of Congress shall receive a yearly compensa- 
tion of four thousand dollars, to commence 
when this act shall take effect. 

Sec. 86. And be it further enacted, That any 


citizen of the United States, or resident therein, | 


who shall be the author, inventor, designer, or 
proprietor of any book, map, chart, dramatic 
or musical composition, engraving, cut, print, 


or photograph or negative thereof, or of a | 


painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, 
and of models or designs intended to be per- 


fected as works of the fine arts, and his exec- | 


utors, administrators, or assigns, shall, upon 
complying with the provisions of this act, have 
the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publish- 
ing, completing, copying, executing, finishing, 


and vending the same; and in the case of a 


dramatic composition, of publicly performing 
or representing it, or causing it tobe performed 
or represented by others; and authors may 


reserve the right to dramatize or to translate | 


their own works. 


Sec. 87. And be it further enacted, That | 


copyrights shall be granted for the term of 
twenty-eight years from the time of recording 
the title thereof, in the manner hereinafter 
directed. 

Sec. 88. And be it further enacted, That the 


author, inventor, or designer, if he be still liv- | 


ing and a citizen of the United States or resi- 


dent therein, or his widow or children, if he | 


be dead, shall have the same exclusive right 


continued for the further term offourteen years, | 


upon recording the title of the work or descrip- 
tion of the article so secured a second time, 


aud complying with all other regulations in | 


regard to original copyrights, within six months 
before the expiration of the first term. And 
such person shall, within two months from tbe 


date of said renewal, cause a copy of the rec- | 


ord thereof to be published in one or more 
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| strumentof writing, and such assignment shal] 
_be recorded in the office of the Librarian ¢ 
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newspapers, printed in the United States, fo 
the space of four weeks. , 
Sec. 89, And beit further enacted, That copy. 


rights shall be assignable in law, by any jn. 


Congress within sixty days afier its execution 
in default of which it shall be void as against 
any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee for 
valuable consideration, without notice. 
Sec. 90. And be it further enacted, That no 
person shall be entitled to a copyright unless 
he shall, before publication, deposit in the 
mail a printed copy of the title of the book or 
other article, or a description of the painting 
drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or model ao 
design for a work of the finearts, for which he 


a 


| desires a copyright, addressed to the Librarian 


of Congress, and within ten days from the pub- 
lication thereof, deposit in the mail two COpies 
of such copyright book or other article, or iy 
case of a painting, drawing, statue. Statuary, 
model or design tor a work of the fine arts, 4 
photograph of the same, to be addressed to 
said Librarian of Congress, as hereinafter to 
be provided. 

Sec. 91. And be it further enacted, That the 
Librarian of Congress shall record the name 
of such copyright book, or other article, forih 
with in a book to be kept for that purpose, in 
the words following: ‘* Library of Congress, io 
wit: be it remembered that on the 
of ———,anno Domini ———, A.B. of : 
hath deposited in this oflice the title of a book, 
(map, chart, or otherwise, as the case may be, 
or description of the article,) the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, tv 
wit; (here insert the title or description,) the 
right whereof he claims as author, originator, 
(or proprietor, as the case may be,) in cou- 
tormity with the laws of the United States re 
specting copyrights. C. D., Librarian of Con 
gress.’’ And he shall give a copy of the title 
or description, under the sealof the Libraris:: 
of Congress, to said proprietor, whenever h 
shall require it. 

Sec. 92. And be it further enacted, That fv: 
recording the title or description of any copy- 
right book or other article, the Librarian of 
Congress shall receive from the person claim 





day 





|| ing the same, fifty cents; and for every copy 
| under seal actually given to such person or his 


assigns, fifty cents ; and for recording any in 
strument of writing for the assigument of a 
copyright, fifteen cents for every one hundred 
words; and for every copy thereof, ten cents 
for every one hundred words, which moneys, 
so received, shall be paid into the l'reasury of 
the United States. 

Sec. 93. And be it further enacted, That the 
proprietor of every copyright book or other 
article shall mail to the Librarian of Congress 
at Washington within ten days after its pub 
lication, two complete printed copies thereof, 
of the best edition issued, or description or 
photograph of such article as hereinbefore re- 
quired, aud acopy of every subsequent edition 
wherein any substantial changes shall be made. 

Sec. 94. And be it further enacted. ‘That in 
default of such deposit iu the post office, said 
proprietor shall be liable to a penalty of twenty- 
five dollars, to be collected by the Librarian 
of Congress, in the name of the United States, 
in an action of debt, in any district court of 
the United States within the jurisdiction of 
which the delinquent may reside or be found. 

Sec. 95. And be it further enacted, That any 
such copyright book or other article may |» 
sent to the Librarian of Congress by mail, fire 


of postage, provided the words *‘ copyrigl' 


matter ’’ are plainly written or printed on ti> 
outside of the package containing the same. 
Sec. 96. And be it further enacted, That the 
postmaster to whom such copyright book, title, 
or other article is delivered, shall, if requested, 
give a receipt therefor; and when so delivered 
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sall mail it to its destination, without cost 
» e proprie tor. 
} Src. 97. And beil further enacted, That no 
erson § she l] maintain an action for the infring 
: eut 0 f his copyright unless he shall give no- 
oe thereof by inserting in the several copie 
ery e dition pr ublished, on the title page or 
ree age immediately following, if it be a book 
rit a map, chart, musical composition, — 
cut, engraving, photograph, painting, drawing 
chromo, statue, statuary, or model or design 
atended to be perfected and completed as a 
work of the fine arts, by inscribing upon some 
portion of the face or front there of, or on the 
‘ce of the substance on which the same shall 
e mounted, the following words, viz: ‘* En- 
tered according to act of Congress, in the year 
—_—, by A. B.. in the office of the Librarian 
of C ongre 3s, at Washington.”’ 
And be it further enacted, That if 
any person shall insert or impress s such notice, 
or words of the same purport, in or upon any 
jook, map, chart, musical compos ‘ition, print, 
cut, engraving, or photograph, or other artic! es || 
herein named, for which he has not obtained 
. copyright, every person so offending shall 
orfeit and pay one hundred dollars ; one 
moiety thereof to the person who shall sue for 
the same, and the other to the use of the Uni- 
ted States, to be recovered by action in any 
court of on jurisdiction. 
Sec. 99. And be it further enacted, That if 
ny pers son, after the recording of the title 
of any book as herein provided, shall within 
the term limited, and without the consent of 
he proprietor of the copyright first obtained 
n writing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, print, publish, or import, or, know- 
‘ the same to be so printed, published, or 
pporte d, shall sell or expose to sale any copy |! 
uch book, such offender shall forfeit every 
copy thereof to said proprietor, and shall also 
ra and pay such damages as may be re- 
d in a civil action by such proprietor in 
urt of competent jurisdiction. 
Sec. 100. And be it further enacted, That | 
y person, after the recording of the title 
ny map, chart, musical composition, print, 
, engri aving , or photograph, or chromo, or 
of the deseriy ption of any painting, drawing, 
le, statuary, or model or design intended 
to be perfected and executed as a work of the 
‘ne aris, as herein provided, shall, within the 
term limited, and without the consent of the || 
proprietor of the copyright first obtained in 
writ ing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, engrave, etch, work, copy, print, 
publish, or import, either in whole or in part, 
or by varying the main design with intent to 
evade the law, or, knowing the same to be so 
printed, published, or imported, shall sell or 
expose to sale any copy of such map or other 
article, as aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the said 
proprietor all the plates on which the same 
shall be copied, and every sheet thereof, either 
copied or printed, and shall further forfeit one 
dollar for every sheet of the same found in his || 
possession, either printing, printed, copied, 
published, imported, or exposed for sale ; and 
in case of a painting, statue, or statuary, he | 
shall forfeit ten dollars for every copy of the | 
same in his possession, or which have by him 
been sold or exposed for sale; one moiety 
thereof to the proprietor and the other to the 
use of the United States, to be recovered by 
action in any court of compe tent jurisdiction. 
Sec. 101. And be it further enacted, That 
an} person publicly performing or re present ting 
ny eons ic compo sition for which a copy- 
right has been obtained, without the consent 
of the p ropriet tor thereof, or his heirs or assign me 
hall be lable for damages therefor, to ber 
covered by action in any court of comp ak 
jurisdiction; said damages in all cases to be 
assessed at such sum, not less than one hun- 
dred dollars for the first, and fifty dollars for |: 


: 2 
Sec. 9o 
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every St ubs equent perform: ince, as to the court 
shall appear to be just. 

Sec. 102. An 1 be it further enact ted, Thatany 
person who shall print or publish any manu 
cript whatever, without the consent of the 
author or proprietor first obtained, (if such 
author or propriet or be acitizen of the United 
States, or reside nttherein, ) shall be liable to said 
author or proprietor for all damages occasioned 
by such injury, t¢ she recovered by action on the 
case in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 103. And be it JSurther enacted, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prohibit the printing, publishing, importation, 
or sale of any book, map, chart, dramatic 
or musical con iposition, print, cut, engraving, 


| or photograph, written, ae or made by 


any person not a citizen of the United St 
nor resident therein. 
SEc. 


tates 


an oc , >. om 
104. And be it further enacted, Chat no 


' action sball be maintained in any case of for- 


feiture or penalty under the copyright laws, 

need within t 

afier the cause of ac ice has arisen 
Sec. 105. And be it further enacted, That in 


wo years 


| all actions arising under the laws respecting 


copyrights the defendant m: ry plead the general 


A 


issue, and give the special maiter in evidence. 


Sec. 106. And be it fu rther enacted, Thatall 
actions, suits, controversies, and cases arising 
under the copyright laws of the United States 
shall be originally cognizable, as well in equity 
as at law, whether civil or penal in their nature, 
by the circuit courts of the United States, or 
any district court having the jurisdiction of a 
circuit court, or in the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia, or any Territory. And 


the court shall have power, upon billin equity, | 


filed by any party aggrieved, to grant injunc- 
tions to prevent the violation of any right 
secured by said laws, according to the course 
of courts of equity, on such 
terms as the court may deem reasonable. 
Sec. 107. And be it further enacted, That a 
writ of error or appeal to the Supreme Court 
from all judg- 
ments and decrees of any court, in any action, 
suit, controversy, or case touching copyrights 


| in the same manner and under the same cir- 


cumstances as in other judgments and decrees 
of such courts, without regard to the sum or 
value in controversy. 

Sec. 108. And beit further enacted, That in 
all recoveries under the copyright laws, either 
for damages, forfeitures, or penalties, full costs 
allowed thereon. 

Sec. 109. And be it further enacted, That all 


| books, maps, charts, and other publications 


of every nature whatever, heretofore deposited 
in the Department of the Interior, according 
to the laws regulating copyrights, together with 
all the records of said Department, and all 
records concerning the same which were re- 
moved by the Department of the Interior from 


| the Department of State, shall he removed to 
| and be under the c 


ontrol of the Librarian of 
Congress, who is hereby charged with all the 
duties pertaining to copyright srequired by | AW 
Sec. 110. And be it further enacted, That the 
clerk of each of the district courts of the Uni- 
ted States shall transmit forthwith to the Libra- 
rian of Congress all books, maps, prints, photo- 
grap[h]s, music, and other publications of 
every nature whatever, deposited in the said 
clerk's office, and not heretofore sent to the 
Department of the Interior, at Washington, 
together with all records of c ypyright in his 
titles so recorded, 
and the dates of record: Provided, That where 
there are duplicat e copies of legal, scientific, or 
mechanical works, one copy of each may be 
deposited in the libr: iry of the Patent Office, for 
winch a receipt shall be given by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents to the Librarian of Congress. 
REPEALING CLAUSE AND SCHEDULE, 
111. And be it further enacted, That 
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the acts and parts of acts set forth in the sched- 
ule of acts cited, hereto annexed, are hereby 
repealed, without reviving any acts or parts of 
acts repealed by any of said acts, or by ay 
clause or provisionstherein: Provided, however, 
That the repeal here by enacted shall not affect, 

impair, or take away any right existing under 
any of said laws; but all actions and causes 

of action, both in law and in equity, which 
have arisen under any of said laws, may be 
commenced and prosecuted, and if already 
commenced may be prosecuted to final judg- 
ment and execution, in the same manner as 
though this act had not been passed, excepting 

that the remedial provisions of this act shall 
be applicable to all suits and proceedings here- 
after commenced: And provided also, That 
all applications for patents pending at the time 
of the passage of this act, in cases where the 
duty has been paid, Shall be proceeded with 
and acted on in the same manner as though 
filed after the passage thereof: And provided 
further, That all offenses which are defined 
and punishable under any of said acts, and all 
penalties and forfeitures created thereby, and 
incurred before this act takes effect, may be 
prosecuted, sued for, and recovered, and such 
offenses punished according to the provisions 
of said acts, which are continued in force for 
such purpose. 


Schedule of statutes cited and repealed as print 

ed in the Statutes at-Large, including such 

portions only of the appropriation bills re 

Serres dtoasare applicable tothe Patent Offi e. 
PATENTS, 


Act of 


July 4, 1836, chapter 357, volume 5, 
page 117. 

March 8, 1887, chapter 45, volume 5, 
page 191. 

March 3, 1839, chapter 88, volume 6, 
page 353. 

August 29, 1842, chapter 263, volume 
5, page 543. 

August 6, 1846, 
page 59. 

May 27, 1848, chapter 47, volume 9, 
page 25 

March 38, 1849, chapter 
page 595. 


chapter 90, volume 9, 


108, volume 9, 


March 8, 1851, chapter 32, volume 9, 
page O17. 

August 30, 1852, chapter 107, volume 
10, page 75. 

August 31, 1852, chapter 108, volume 
10, page 76. 

larch 3, 1853, chapter 97, volume 10, 
page 209. 

April 22, 1854, chapter 52 
page 276. 

March 3, 1855, chapter 175, volume 
UO, page 645. 

August 18, 1856, 

1, page 81. 

March 3, 1859, chapter Si 
page 410, 

l’ebruary 18, 1861, chapter 37, volume 
12. page 130. 

March 2, 1861, chapter 88, voluine 12, 
page 246. 

March 3, 1863, chapter 
12, page 796. 

June 25, 1864, chapter 159, 
13, page 194. 

March 2, 1865, chapter 112, volume 
13, page 533. 

June 27, 1866, chapter 143, volume 
14, page 76. 

March 29, 1867, chapter 17, volume 
15, page 10. 

July 20, 1868, chapter 177, volume 


volume 10, 


chapter 129, volume 


), volume ll, 


102, volume 


volume 


15, page 119. 

July 23, 1868, chapter 227, volume 
15, page 168. 

March 8, 1869, chapter 121, 
15, page 293. 


volume 
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Act of February 15, 1819, chapter 19, volume 
page 481. 
l‘ebruary 3, 1831, chapter 16, volume 
1, page 436 
June 30, i apter 157, volume 4, 
page (25. 
August 18, 1856, chapter 169, volume 
11, page Lok 
he bruary 5, 1850, chapter LY, volume 
11, page 580 : 
Pebruary 18, 1861, « hapter 27. volume | 
12, page 130 
March 38,1865, chapter 126, volume 13, 
page HAO, 
Mebruary 18, 1867, chapter 43, volume 
14, page 805. 
Arrrovep, July 8, 187 
Char. CCX XXV.—An Act to amend ‘An 
Act granting the Right of Way to Ditch and 


inal Owners the Public Lands, and 


for other 


nites 
purposes,’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the act granting the 
vay to ditch and canal owners over 
the public lands, and tor other purposes, ap- 
pre July twenty-six, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by adding thereto the following additional 
ections, numbered twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
lilleen, sixteen, and seventeen, respectively, 
which sh 
part of 

DEC. 


right of 


ved 


all hereafter ec 
the aforesaid act. 
12. And be tt further enacted, That 
claims, usually called ** placers,’’ including all 
forms of deposit, excepting veins of quartz, o1 
shall be subject to entry 
and patent under this act, under like circum- 
mditions, and upon similar pro- 

as are provided for vein or lode 
Provided, ‘That where the lands have 
been previously surveyed by the United States, 
the entry limits shall conform 
to the legal subdivisions of the public lands, 
no further survey plat in such case being 
required, ar i the lands may be paid for at the 


otner rock in place, 
stunces and «cx 
ceedings, 
claims: 

in its 


exterior 


or 


rate of two collars and fitty cents per acre: 
Provided farther, That legal subdivisions of 
forty acres may be subdivided into ten-acré 


tracts; ut nd th: ittwo ormore persons, Or asso- 
ations ot persons, h 


of any size, 


aving contiguous claims 
although such claims may be less 
than ch, may make joint entry 
thereof: And provided further, That no loeca- 
tion of a placer claim, hereafter made, shall 
exceed one hundred and sixty acres for any 
one per persons, which 
location s the United States 
surveys; and nothing inthis section contained 
shall defeat or impair any bona fide preémp- 
tion homestead claim upon agricultural 
authorize the sale ef the i improve- 
any bona fide settler to any pur- 


len acres ea 


on or association ot 


hall conform to 


or 
lands, 
ments 
chaser. 
SEc. 13. 
where 


or 
of 


And be it 
said person or 
grantors, 


further enacted, That 
association, they 
shall have held and 


their said claims for a period equal tothe time 


their 


prescribed by the statute of limitations for 
uining claims of the State or Territory where 
the same may be situated, evidence of such 


possession and working of the claims for such 


and | 
} y I] 
worked 


period shall be sufficient to establish a rightto | 


yustitute and form a} 


APPENDIX TO THE 


CONGRES 


Laws of the United States. 


may be verified before any officer authorized 
to administer oaths within the land district 
where the claims may be situated. 

Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That 
registers and receivers shall receive the same 
fees for services under this act as are provided 
by law for like services under other acts of 
Congress; and that effect shall be given to 
the foregoing act according to such regulations 
as may be preseribed by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enactcd, That so 
much of the actof March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, entitled ‘‘An act to pro- 
vide for the survey of the public lands in Cali- 
fornia, the granting of preémption rights, and 
for other purposes,’’ as provides that none 
other than township lines shall be surveyed 
where the lands are mineral, ishereby repealed. 
And the public surveys 
over all such lands: 


‘Provided, ‘That all el 


| dividing of surveyed lands into lots less tha 


i the claimants: 


| or right 3 to ditches and reservoirs 


a patent thereto under this act, in the absence | 


Provided, however, That 
othing in this act shall be deemed to impair 


fany adverse claim: 





Viutever to any 
therelo 
patent, 

SEC. 


ed prior to the issuance of a 


ld. And be it further enacted, That ali 
eX parte affidavits required to be made under 
this act, or the act of which it is amendatory, 


uy lien which may have attached in any way | 
mining claim or property 


one hundre d an id sixty acres may be done by 
county and local surveyors at the e xpense of 
"hed provided furthe r, That 
nothing herein contained shall require the sur- 
vey of waste or useless lands. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, Thatnone 
of the rights conferred by sections five, eight, 
and nine of the act to whichthis act is amend- 
atory shall be abrogated by this act, and the 
same are hereby extended to all public lands 
aaa ed by this act; and ali patents granted, 

r preémption or homesteads allowed, shall be 
sulijott *t to any vested and ac ‘crued water-rights, 
used in con- 


are hereby extended | 


nection with such water-rights, as muy have | 
been acquired under or rece ygnized by the ninth | 
(| dollars. 


section of the act of which this act is amend- 
atory. But nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to repeal, imps lir, or in any way affect 


the provisions of the ** act granting to A. Sutro | 
| the right of way and other 


privileges to aid in 
the construction of a draining and exploring 
tunnel to the Comstock lode, in the State ot 
Nevada,”’ approved July twenty-fifth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty- Bix. 

Apvproven, July 9, 187 


Cuar. CCXXXVI.—An Act to grant the Right 
of Way for the Alameda Road through cer- 
tain lands in California. 

Beit enac ted byt the Senate and House of R ep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the portion of the 
tract of land situated in the county of Santa 
Clara, and State of California, lying between 
the Rancho Potrero de Santa Clara and the 
Rancho de los Coches, which is occupied by 
Santa Clara street, according to the map of 
the city of San José, and the street intersect- 


ing Santa Clara street, is hereby granted to said || 


city for the purpose of streets. And the par- 
cels of said tract of land lying between said 
ranchos which are included within the corpor- 
ate limits of said city, and not occupied as 


| streets, are hereby granted to the respective 


persons in possession thereof, by themselves 
or their tenants. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
right of way through that portion of the tract 


SSIONAL GLOBE. 


sons, whether natural or artificial, 


Owning a 


adjoining lands, the parcel hereby grante 
each person being the parcel lying betw 
or its lands and a line running through the 
middle of said tract of land. . 


' 
1 to 


een hj 


ApproveD, July 9, 1870. 


Cuap. CCAXXV tT, —An Act making Appr 
priations for the Consular and Diplor nat 
ixpenses of the Government for the 
euding June thirty, eighteen hundred’ 
seventy-one, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacts eh Senate and House of Ren 


" sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the sameare hereby, appropri: ated, « 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the objects hereinafter e 
pressed, for the fiscal year ending the thirtiet 
of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
namely : 

lor salary of envoys extraordinaryand min. 
isters plenipotentiary to Great Britain and 
I’rance, at seventeen thousand five hundred 
dollars each, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

To Russia, Prussia, Spain, Austria, Brazil, 
Mexico, China, and Italy, at twelve thousan 
dollars each, ninety-six thousand dollars. 


| To Chili, Peru, and Japan, ten thousan 
| dollars each, thirty thousand dollars. 


lor ministers resident at Portugal, Swi: 
zerland, Greece, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Turkey, Ecuador, New Grenada, Bo- 
livia, Venezuela, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Sand- 
wich Islands, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Sa! 
vador, at seven thousand five hundred dollars 
each, cne hundred and thirty-five thousand 


lor minister resident at the Argentine Re- 


| public, seven thousand five hundred dollars 


For minister to Uruguay, accredited a! 
Paraguay, eleven thousand two hundred 
fifty dollars. 

or salary of minister resident and co 
general at H: ayli, seven thousand five hund: 
dollars. 

lor salary of minister resident and cou 
general at Liberia, four thousand dollars. 

For salaries of secretaries of legation, 
follows : 

At London and Paris, two thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars each. 


At Saint Petersburg, Madrid, Berlin, Flor- 
ence, Vienna, Rio Janeiro, and Mexico, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars each. 


For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation 
at London and Paris, two thousand dollars 
each, 

For salary of the secretary of legation, act- 
ing as interpreter to the legation to China, five 
thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary of legation to 
Turkey, acting as interpreter, three thousand 


|| dollars. 


For salary of the interpreter to the legation 
to Japan, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
For contingent expenses of foreign inter 


| course proper and all contingent expenses of 


ot land lying between the said ranchos, which | 
is situate without the corporate limits of the || 


said city of San José, is hereby granted to the 
said county of Santa Clara, for public use, for 
the highways, roads, and sidewalks running 
along, upon, or across the said tract of land ; 

and wuthorityis hereby granted to the board 
of supervisors of 


grade of such highways, roads, and sidewalks. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
said tract of land in the second section men- 
tioned, subject to the right of way as therein 


| granted, is hereby granted to the several per- 


all missions abroad, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For salaries of consuls general, consuls, vice 
consuls, commercial agents, and thirteen con- 
sular clerks,including loss byexchange thereon, 


three hundred and seventy-six thousand 


_ hundred [and] sixty three dollars, namely : 


said county to regulate and | 
determine the number, position, width, and | 


ix- 
| Amsterdam, Antwerp, Aspinwall, 


I. CONSULATES GENERAL. 
Sehedule B. 
Alexandria,Caleutta, Constantinople, Fra: 
fort-on-the- Main, Havana, Montreal,Shangha 
Beirut, Tampico, London, Paris. 
ll, CONSULATES, 
Schedule B. 
la-Chapelle, Acapulco, Algiers, Amoy, 


Bangkok, 


Aj 
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Flor 


, one 


ation 
yllars 


act 
five 


On to 
isand 


ation 


lars. 
inter- 
es oO! 
usand 
, vice 
1 CO 
reou, 
d six 
LW 
‘ra 
ha 
Lmoy, 


gkok, 


APPE 


oF. Ry : -ardaany > 
pelifast, buenos Bordeaux, Bri > 


Ayres, 
, aan Doulogne, Barcelona, Cadiz, 
Callao, Canton, Chemnitz, Chin Kiang,Clifton, 
(‘oatl ook, Cork, Demerara, Dundee ’ Tisinare, 
ort ‘Erie, l’oo-Choo, Funchal,Geneva, Genoa, 
gow, Goderich, Halifax, Ham- 
+, Havre, Honolulu, Hong-Kong, Hankow, 
Hekodadi, Jerusalem, Kanagawa, Kingston, 
amaica.) Kingston in Canada, La Rochelle, 
Laguayra, Leeds, Leghorn, Leipsic, Lisbon, 
Liverpool, Lyons, Malaga, Malta, Manchester, 
Marseilles, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Munich, Mahe, Nagasaki, Naples, 
Nassau, (West Indies,) New Castle, Nice, 
Nantes, Odessa, Oporto, Osacca, Palermo, 
Panama, Pernambuco, Pictou, Port Mahon, 
p Prince Edward Island, Quebee, Rio 
ie Janeiro, Rotterdam, San Juan del Sur, San 
Juan, (Porto Rico,) Saint John,(Canada Kast, ) 
Santiago de Cuba, Port Sarnia, Nome, Singa- 
pore, Smyrna, Southampton, Saint Petersburg, 
Santa Cruz, (West Indies,) Saint ‘Thomas, 
Snezzia, Stuttgardt, Swatow, Saint Helena, 
langier, Toronto, Trieste, Trinidad de Cuba, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Tunstall, ‘lurk’s Island, Valpa- 
raiso. Vera Cruz, Vienna, Valencia, Windsor, 
Yeddo, Zurich, Birmingham, Barmen, and 
Winnepeg, Selkirk Settlement, British North 
America. 


rindisi. 


altar Glas 


Matanzas, 


Messina, 


rescoltt, 


Ill, COMMERCIAL AGENCIES 
Schedule B. 
Madagascar, San 
Domingo. 


Juan del Norte, Saint 


IV. CONSULATES. 
Schedule C. 

Aux Cayes, Bahia, Batavia, Bay of Islands, 
Cape Haytien, Candia, Cape Town, Cartha- 
gena, Ceylon, Cobija, Cyprus, Falkland Is!- 
ands, Payal, Guayaquil, Guaymas, Maran- 
m, Matamoras(Mexico,) Montevideo,Omoa, 
Para, Paso del Norte, Pireus, Lio 
irande, Saint Catharine, Saint John (New- 
sundland.) Santiago (Cape Verde,) Stettin, 
Mal Yahiti, Taleahuano, ‘T'umbez, Venice, 


B) 
} te 

rayta, 
c 


avasco, 


Zanzibar. 


V. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 


Schedule C. 

Amoor River, Apia, Belize, Gaboon, Saint 
Paul de Loanda, Lanthala, Sabanilla. 

For interpreters to the consulates in China, 
Japan, Siam, and Turkey, including loss by 
exchange thereon, five thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor salaries of the marshals for the consular 
courts in Japan, including that at Nagasaki, 
aud in China, Siam, and ‘Turkey, including 
loss by exchange thereon, seven thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 

For stationery, book-cases, arms of the Un 
ted States, seals, presses, and flags, and pay- 
ment of rent, freight, postage, and miscel 
laneous expenses, including loss by exchange, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

l‘or expenses for interpreters, guards, and 
otlier matters, at the consulates at Constanti- 

ple, Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, 
lem, and Beirut, in the Turkish Dominions, 
turee thousand dollars. 

‘or rent of prisons for American convicts 
in Japan, China, Siam, and Turkey, and for 
wages of the keepers of the same, including 
loss by exchange, nine thousand dollars. 

lor expenses under the neutrality act, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

lor expenses incurred under instructions of 
the Secretary of State of bringing home from 
foreign countries persons charged with crimes, 
and expenses incident thereto, including loss 
by exchange, five thousand dollars. 

lor relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, ten thousand dollars. 

lor expenses which may be incurred in 
acknowledging the services of masters and 


Aist Cone. 2p Sess.—No. 44. 


Jerusa- 


NI 


| dues, 


i 


IX TO THE 


crews ol foreign Ves ls In rescuing An ( ean 
citizens from shipwreck, five thousand dollars 
‘or payment of the sixth annual installmen 


of the proporti yn contributed by the U1 

States toward the capitalization of the Scheldt 
fifty five thousand five hundr ad sand 

eighty-four dollars; and f 

not exceeding five thousand dol ars: 


as may be 
necessary to carry out the 


stipt ilations of the 


ear wg ae eta 
treaty between the United States and Bel 
giur n. 

lor defraying the expenses of defending 


claims under the 
July four, eighteen hundred and sixty eight 
to be expended under the 

Attorney General, 


1 ] 5 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 


convention with \ 


direction of the 
twenty thousand dollars, or 


A 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 


President is authorized, on the reeo 


mmend 
ation of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to 
cause examinations to be made into the ac 


Into 
counts the United 
‘ted with 
,andtothat end 
agents as 
and any 


all, for the 


f° } or} . 
of the consular officers of 


States, and into all matters conne 


the business of their said oflices 
he may appoint such 
be necessary for t 


agent or 


at purpose: 


may 
agent, 
purpose of 
aminations, have aut 


when so appoint 
making 
administer 








said ex hority to 
stimony, and shall 
have access to all the books and papers of all 
consular ofiicers. And any agent appointed 
in this behalf shall be paid for his services a 
just and reasonable compensation, in addition 


a 
to his actual necessary expense 


oaths and take te 


s, the same to 
be paid out of the sum scueietii d for con- 
sular salaries; but no than ten 
thousand dollars shall be expended as com- 
pensation of such agent or agents in any on 
year. And the President 


’ 
to Congress, at 


greater sum 


shall communicate 
the commencement of 
December session, the names of the agent 
so appointed, and the amount paid to each 
with the reports of such agents; and 


Pan 


everv 


together 
that any agent or 
section shall receive an 
thousand dolla 
heretofore a 


agents appointed under this 

annual salary of five 

rs, in addition to the expense 

llowed, the same to be paid oul 

of the sum appropriated for consular salaries. 
APPRroveED, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXXXVITL.—An Act making Appro- 
priations for the Payment of Invalid and 
other Pensions of the United States for the 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one. 

Be it enacted by the Se natean 1 ae use oft Rep 
resentatives of the United Nhates ¢ 
bled, That the full | 
be, and the same are herel 
out of any money 
wise apy 


“Americ ain 
Congress assem 





, ropriated, 
in the Treasury not other 
PI rropriated, for the payment Oo 
sions for the year lingthe 

eighteen hundred and seventy- 

kor Army invalid pensions, as provide-l by 
acts of April twenty-four, eighteen hundred 
and sixteen, May thirteen, eighteen hundred 
and f for ‘ty-Six, July fourteen, eighteen hundred 
end sixty n hundred and 
sixty-six, andJuly twenty-seven, 
dred and sixty-eight, nine million eight hun- 
dred and thirty seven thousand five hundred 

dollars. 

For revolutionary pensions, and pensions 
of widows, children, and mothers, fathers, 
brothers, and sisters of soldiers, as provided 
by acts of March eighteen, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, May fifteen, ei hundred 
and twenty seven, eighteen hut 
dred and aces two, July four, els 
dred and thirty-six 
dred and thirty- ioht 
hundred 
eighteen ’ 
July twenty-one, an l July twer 
hundred and forty-eigh 


f pen- 


ent thirtieth of June 


‘ 


one. 


y-two, June six, eighte 


eighteen hun 


ighteen 


“eight, June 





March 
and forty-three, 
hundred torty-seven, 





February twenty 
, February two, 
waine, if orl) iteen 


S. }° c brua ¥ three, eight 


i 


Ost} 
{1 . 
ns a , on 
PHunGa i i j e tal > | 
} ) : 
rh EM ired a hity ‘ 
ve t ‘ t ‘ i . ‘ \¥ 
» th) ty eighteen | ed and xty , 
uly twenty-five, eig idred and 
} 
cs, and July tw ty ‘ eel n hundr 
vd SiXtyr€igh and r com ish » { 
} isIoOn agents 1 expenses of the aver 


nineteen million six hundred and eiehty ¢t 


| five hh in lred il | SIX LY wad l 

Kor Navy invalid pensions, as provided 
i of April twenty tl eight nay 
lebruary twenty, eighteen hut i 1 { 
seven, August eleven, e ghteen hundred thal 
fi ry eight, April five, ciehteen | | | 
fifty-six, July fourteen and s venteen, ¢ t 
hundred and sixty-two, June thirty, « ute 
hundred and sixty-four, dune six and J 
twenty-five, « rt n hundred i 
ind July twenty-seven, ¢ ’ indred 
sixty-eight, and compensation ¢ pen 
and e xpenses of the agenc , one hund ! 
orty-seven thousand four handred and 


; 
{ 
three dollars. 


lor Navy pensions ¢ { widow chi d en.mo - 
ers, fathers, brothers, and sistersof sailors and 
marines, as provided by acts of August elever 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, July four 


teen, hundred 


twenty five, eighteen 


eightee n and sixty-two, 


hundred and six Vv 


and July twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and 
sixty eivht, three hundred and thirty-four the 
sand four h indred and seventy-five dollar 
Provided, Vlia the Nuvy pe siousshall be pa 
from the ‘Navy pension fund, and hereatte: 
shall be the duty of the Seeretary of the Navy 
annually to submit to Congr estimates of 
the claims and demands charg "pO 
payable outoft the naval per Ont 1 and 
payments shall be made t yin ‘ 
appropriations made by Congress: And pi 
vided further, That an amount sullicient to 
pay the expenses of furnishing artilicial 
tor soldiers and satlors, provided for by the a 
approved June seventeenth, eighteen hundres 
and seventy, may be ] aid out of the ay propri 
ations made by this act. 

Aprroven, July 11, 1870 
Cnar. CCXXXIX.—An Act making Appro 

priations for the Construction, Preservatio 

and Repairs of certain lortification and 


other Works ot 
ending 
seventy-one. 


Defense, for the fiscal year 


June thirty, ei 


ghteen 


Beit enacted by the Senate a id House 


reese ntative Ss of the . nited Slates of A 


merica 4 


Conaress asse mile Thi it the f{ rowing it 
ve, and they are aon appr ypriated, out ol 
any money in the ‘l'rea iry not otherwise ap 
propriated, for the construction, preservatio 
and repair ol certain fortilicati ind othe 
works of defense for the year ending the thir 


° -— ' \ 
tieth of June, eighteen hit 





or Fort Preble, Fort 
Scammel, in Portland harbor, 
five thousand dollars. 
‘or Fort Independence, Boston harbor, Ma 
achusetts, fifty-three thousand dollars. 
or Fort Warren, Boston harbor, Massac} 
setts, one hundred thousand dollars. 
For Fort Winthrop, Boston harbor, Massa 
husetts, sixty-nine thousand dollars 
For Fort Hamilton, and additional 
teries, New York harbor, New York, fort; 
thousand dollars. 


Gorge 


, and Fort 


Maine, seventy 


c 


lor fort on the site of Fort ie mpcins, Stat 
Island, New York, the une 
of appropriations heretofore 
mated 


xpended bala 
made for ** 
battery on Staten Isla: 
authorized to be transferred and app 

lor eon Schuyler, Kast river, New Lor 
eighty thousand dollars. 
on Willett’s 


li lor fort 


Point, opposite Fo 
ities VTE? : 








‘ t river, New York, ninety thou- 
|,.New 


eo Toland, Mew Vosk: 


teen and do rs. 
| battery Hudson, New York harbor, 
! andl de 1] i! 
| Mifflin, near Philadelphia, Penn- 
I live tho i id ae lar . 
| i Delaware, Delaware river, Dela 
\ evel I and dollars 


l ry at Finn’s Point, opposite lort 
rty-three thousand five hundred 


| ‘ tat l’ort Point, entrance to San 

ine eo harbor, California, one hundred 
d dk ! 

I " t lime Point, entrance to San 
pat co harbor, one hundred thousand dol- 
lat 

l’or fort at Aleatraz Island, San Francisco 
( i, fifty thousand dollars. 

and preservation and 
! | rtifications, for which there May 
he no special appropriation available, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollar 

bor construction of sea-coast mortar bat- 
teries at existing defensive positions, seventy- 
five thousand dollar 

ror surveys for military defenses, one hun- 
dred 1 nd dollars. _ 

Arr pb, July 11, 1870 
Cuar. CCXNL.—An Act making Appropria 

tions fo the Repair, Fs eservation, aud Com- 

} on ot cert 2 ublie Work 5S on Rivers 

ad ors, and for other purposes, for the 

{ ending June thirtieth, eighteen 

nd seve hniv-one, 

DR wled bythe Senateand House of Rep 
rest lives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
of money be, and are hereby, appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money inthe Treasury 
l ! appropriated, to be expended 

the direc Se nee of the 

ry of War, according to such plans as 
hall be by him fii lected and approved, f 
he repair, preservation, and completion of the 
{ wing public works heretofore commenced 
under the authority of law, and for other pur- 
poses hereinafter nan a that is to say: 


‘or improvement of Superior City harbor, 
Wisconsin, forty thousand dollars. 
bor improvement ol Ontonagon harbor, Luke 


Superior, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 


l’or unprovementof Marquette harbor, Lake 
Superior, Michigan, twenty-five thousand dol- 
| 

improvement of Green Bay harbor, Wis 

Cr n, seventeen thousand five hundred dol 
iil 

ko my Vvement« anitowor harbor, Wis 
( y tho ind dollars. 

| mprovementol Sheboygan harbor, Wis 
( Bb) oa nth sand dollars. 

l'or improvementot Milwaukee harbor, Wis 
consin, forty thousand dollars. 

lorimprovem ntol Racine harbor, Wiseon 


yusand dollars 
lor in provement of 


sin, len ti 
Kenosha harbor, Wis- 
sand dollars. 

Michigan City harbor, 
thousand dollars. 


consin, len thou 
| rium 
aS 
I 


provement of 
In 


diana, twenty five 
‘or improvet 
| 


nent of New Buffalo harbor, 
Michigen, five thousand dollars. 
lorimprovementot Port Washington harbor, 
Wisconsin, fifteen thousand dollars. 
‘or improvement of Aux Bees Scies harbor, 
h chigan, ten thousand do irs, 
lor improvement of Manistee harbor, Mich- 


igan, twenty thousand dollars. 
lor improvement of Pere Marquette harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 


APPENDIX 
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fer] States 


Laws of the Uni 


For linprove ment of Pentwater harbor, 

Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 
l‘or improvement of White 

Michigan, twenty thousand dollars. 
lor rg Sori of Muskegan 


Micl hig gan, ten | thot isand dolls ars. 


River harbor, 


harbor, 
( harbor, 
Michiga 
lor improvement o f 
! 


, ten anal rh og 


Black 


J3 


Lake harbor, 


Michigan, ten thousand dollars 
l‘or improvement of Saugatuck harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 


l‘or improvement of South Haven harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

2 or improveme nt of Saint Joseph harbor, 
Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Saint Mary’s Falls 
canal and Saint Mary’s river, Michigan, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Au Sable river, Mich- 
igan, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Saginaw river, 
igan, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor improvement of Saint Clair flats, Mich- 
igan, sixteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

l‘or improvement of Clinton river, Mich- 
igan, five thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Toledoharbor, Maumee 
bay, Ohio, fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Sandusky City harbor, 
Ohio, ten thousand dollars. 

l’orimprovement of Cleveland harbor, Ohio, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Conneaut harbor, Ohio, 
six thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Erie harbor, Pennsyl- 
vania, twenty thousand dollars 

i’or clearing and buoying the channel of the 
Schuylkill river at its mouth, at Gibson’s Point, 
and above tothe Chestnut street bridge, Phila- 
delphia, Peunsylvania, fifteen thousand dollars. 


Mich- 


York, 


twenty-five thousand dollars, 


lor improvement of Buffalo harbor, New | 
York, eighty thousand dollars. 
kor improvement of Olcott harbor, New 


York, ten thousand dollars. 


l‘or improvement of Charlotte harbor, New || 


York, twelve thousand dollars. 

Mor improvement of Oak Orchard harbor, 
New York, eight thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Big Sodus harbor, New 


| York, five thousand dollars. 


lor improvement of Little Sodus harbor, 
New York, five thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Pultneyville 
New York, five thousand dollars. 

lor enlargement, according to the plan of 
the eng department, of harbor facilities 
at Oswego, New York, fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of Ogdensburg harbor, 
New York, fifteen thousand dollars. 

l‘orimprovement of Plattsburg harbor, New 
York, ten thousand dollars. 

l‘or improvement of Burlington harbor, Ver- 
mont, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

l’or improvement of the Up yper Mississippi 
river, and removing snags and dredging, thirty- 
six thousand dollars. 

i‘or improvement of the Wisconsin river, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the Minnesota river, 
ten thousand dollars. 

‘or the preservation of the Falls of Saint 
Anthony and the navigation of the Mississippi 
river above the same, fifty thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the Des Moines rapids, 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the Rock Isl 
one huudred 


harbor, 


rine er 


and rapids, 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

lor im provement of the Illinois river, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river, three hundred thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the mouth of the Saint 
John’s river, Florida, fifteen thousand dollars. 


GLOBE. 


lor removing obstructions in Town c 
near Charleston, South Carolina, seven +) 
sand five hundred dollars. 

lor improvement of the 
river and Louisville canal, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of the Mississippi, | 
souri, and Arkansas rivers, one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or improvement of the Ohio river, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the Hudson river, New 
York, forty thousand dollars. 

Kor removing obstructions in East river, 
New York, including Hell Gate, two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of New Haven 
Connecticut, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Connecticut river, forty 
thousand dollars. 

t’orimprovement of Providence river, RJ 
Island, five thousand dollars. 

Forimprovement of Pawtucket river, Rhode 
Island, eight thousand dollars. 

For construction of breakwater at Bloc] 
Island, Rhode Island, thirty thousand dollars 

lor preservation and improvement of Bos 
ton harbor, Massachusetts, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor improvement of Hyannis harbor, Ma 
sachusetts, twelve thousand dollars. 

lor improvementof Plymouth harbor, 
sachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Taunton river, Ma 
sachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Merrimac river, Ma 
sachusetts, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Kennebunk river, 
Maine, five thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Saco river, Maine, t 


falls of the O i 
two hundred and 


and 


harbor 


ly | thousand dollars. 
Kor improvement of Dunkirk harbor, New || 


Forimprovement of Portland harbor, Maine, 
ten thousand dollars. 
For improvement of Kennebec river, Mai 


| fifteen thousand dollars. 


For improvementof navigation at the ‘‘Gut,’ 
opposite Bath, Maine, ten thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Union river, Maine 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of the Penobscot. riv: 
at Bangor and below, Maine, fifteen thousa: 
dollars. 

lor improvement of the Willamette river 
Portland and to mouth of river, Oregon, thirly- 
one thousand dollars. 


lor improvement of the Tennessee river, 


eighty thousand dollars, to be expended bel 


| Chattanooga. 


For improvement of Wilmington harbor, 
Delaware, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor improvement of Westport harbor, Con- 
necticut, two thousand five hundred dolla: 

or improvement of the channel of th 
mouth of the Cape lear river, in North Caro- 
lina, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Galveston harbor 
Texas, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For enlargement of harbor facilities at Chi 
cago, Illinois, according to the plans of the 
engineer department, one hundred thousand 
dollars, and for a harbor of refuge, fifty thou- 


| sand dollars. 


lor improvement of harbor and bay co! 


Mobile, Alabama, fifiy thousand dollars. 


lor the eee of the Potomac river 


between the Long Bridge, in Washington, and 


| the city of Georgetown, in the District of 
| Columbia, fifty thousand dollars. 


i 


For the improvement of James river, in Vir- 
ginia, and the removal of bars and obstruct 
from Richmond to and including Harriso 
bar, below the junction of the 
Appom: atiox rivers, fift Ly 4 


Jaume Ss 
thousand dollars 


Kor improvement of Bayou Teche, Louis 
ana, seventeen thousand five hundred dollars. 
For examination and surveys for improve 
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northwestern lakes 
hou. | rivers, at : Atlantic and Pacifie coasts, 

neies of rivers and harbors not 
i this act, one hundred and fifty 


aoitars. 


n the 1 rth and 


ve it 


l, That the 
directed to 


r } 
yak 


Jurthe r enaciles 
is hereby 
‘ Surveys, ¢ 
following pola its, 


° y And 
Mic. reta of War cause 
i made 
namely: at Charles- 
mith Carolina; at Cyprus bayou, Texas; 
Housatonic river, below Derby, Con- 
New ut; at Bridgeport harbor, Connecticut ; 
a Connecticat; at Fifteen- 
Hampshire; at Pawtucket 
nd and ¢ Licut; at 

Rhode Island; Cx 
Ham) ag at j river, 
river, Maine; Sulli- 
at Sullivan’ 3 falls, between 
and Sullivan; at South 
uth of Salem river, 
Jersey; atJames river, Virginia, between 
l ity P< including Harri- 
ir below the point; Appomattox river, 
rock nia, from Peters] 





sus or oth, to be 


river, wile 
dred ver, Rhode ‘onne Nar- 
scheco river, 
CP ies hae 
1vOVais 
i@: al Narragang 

forty river, Maine 
f | 


: Jersey 


2A Tay | 
wWriS O AANCOCK 
“4 

1Oue ‘4 mo 


ot 
«hh 


ryt 
Vitlls 


hode hmoud and C 
irg to its mouth; James 
canal, ia; at Rap- 
river, below Fredericksburg, Vir- 
Roanoke river, North Carolina; at 
r, Alabama; at Mobile harbor, 
ibama; at Cumberland river, from its 
th to the head of navigation; at Tombig- 

Ma iver, in Alabama and Mississippi from its 
th to the head of navigation; at Saint 
s and Alton harbors, Mississippi river, 
veen Alton and mouth of Merrimac river ; 
Osage river, Missouri; at Ouachita, Little 
,and Petit Jane rivers, Arkansas; at 
iver, you Saint John, from the mouth of Bayou 
John, Louisiana, through Lake Ponchar- 


ha \ irgin 


Kanaw 


t 
abl 


ite Ua 


t in and the Rigolet, to Ship Island; at Indi- 
la harbor, Texas; at Corpus Christi, Texas; 


ine, Buffalo bayou, for a channel! of navigation 


through Buffalo bayou and Galveston bay, to 


solivar channel, near the outer bar in the Gulf 
Mexico; at Sheboygan river, Michigan ; at 

nt Harbor of Ref, A ike Hur : 

it, larbor of Refuge, on Lake Huron, between 


saint Clair river and Point au Barques, Mich- 
gan; at Port Ciinton, Ohio; for survey or 
xamination of the bars and other obstruc- 
er, tions to navigation of the Cache, St. Francis 
Little Red, White, and Black rivers, Arkansas ; 
yy survey Or examination of the bar of the 
sacramento river, California, known as the 


( 


same; at the mouth of Oconto river, Wiscon- 
at the mouth of the Ahuepee river, Wis- 
Low consin; at Chester harbor, on the Delaware 

river, Pennsylvania ; at Alpeena harbor, Mich- 
or, gan; at the mouth of the Cape Fear river, 
North Carolina; for ship-canal route from Hen- 
nepin, on the Illinois river, to Rock Island, 
rs. on the Mississippi river, via Geneseo, by the 
tu most direct and feasible route; at Peconic river 
below Riverhead, New York; at the entrance 
to Port Jefferson harbor, on the south side of 
Or, Long Island sound; at Rocky river, Ohio; at 

Salmon river, Lake Ontario, New York; at 

the mouth of Two Rivers, Wisconsin; at the 
the mouth of Trinity river, Texas; at Delaware 


r, SIN; 


nd river, between the cityof Trenton and Borden- 
LOU" town; at Shrewsbury river, New Jersey; at the 
mouth of Sabine river, Texas; at I'rench Broad 
o! river, l’ennessee ; at Pine river, Saginaw bay, 
Michigan; at Brazos, San Jago, Texas; at the 
iver mouth of Muskingum river, Ohio; at Glouces- 
and ter harbor, Massachusetts; at the harbor of 
ol } and the harbor 


Cambridge of Queenstown, 
Maryland; at the mouth of the Apalachicola 
river, Florida; at Nag’s Head, in North Caro- 


| lina, with aview of reopening the old inlet near 
that place ; survey 0 if the Wabash river, from 
anv its mouth to the town of Wabash, Indiana; for 
the survey of the Willamette river, above 
Ms Oregon City, Oregon; for the survey of the 
ars mpqua river, Oregon. 
ove Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the || 





Hog’s Back, for the purpose of removing the | 


‘DIX TO THE CONGR 


| the Treasury arising f: 


ESSI¢ 


La CS L/ié 


0 if 


sum of forty two thou sand fand ] nine hundred 
dollars be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
to the et, nl | lt pening the ship-canal 
in me Patapsco river and C 
les ling y toward the harbor of B 
Sines ay : 
sum of twelve thousand dollars, of any 
propriated moneyin the Trea 
applied, under the direction of 


hesape ake 


bay, 
aitimore, ; 
And be it further enacted, That the 
unap- 

aid and 


ge cretary 


, be] 
the 


sury 


of War, to dee} en the harbor or waters at the 
mouth of 4 the Susquehanna river. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, Tha the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 1 
quired to detail three engineers, whose duty it 
shall be to examine all bridges now erected, 
or in process of ere: tion. across the Ohio river, 


and 


bridges, or 
or proposed 


’ is ° ‘ 38 
to report whether, In the ir ¢ pinion, such 


any of them, as now construeted, 
inter 
tion of said 


interfere, to 


to be cor ru ted, lo or will 
fere with 3 free and safe naviga 
rive they do or will so 
report also ee extent of s 


above water will be 


r; and } 
pan and elevation 
required to prevent 
struction to navigation, and their estimate of 
the cost re quired to change such bridges now 
built, or being built, to such width of span and 
elevation above the water as will prevent ob 
struction to navigation, such inne to be made 
and communicated to t 
gress. 

APPROVED, July 11, 1 


ob- 





no f 
ALT AL 


session of Con- 


1e 


510. 


Cuap. CCXLI.—An Act making 
tions for the service of the Post 
partment during the 
thirtieth, e} 


Appropria- 
Otlice De- 
fiseal year ending June 
ghteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Be it enacte lby the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the following sums 
be, and the s ame are her eh appropriated for 
the service of the Post Oihce Department for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, out of any moneys in 
the revenues of the 
said Department, in conformity to the act of 
the second of July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six: 

lor transportation of the mail inland, includ- 
ing pay of mail messengers, route agents, mail 
route agents, local agents, postal railway clerks, 
and baggage masters, thirteen million five hun- 
dred and six thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three dollars. 

For transportation of the foreign mail, four 


mM 
rom 


hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 


For pay of postmasters, five million dol- 
lars. 

For pay of clerks in post offices, two million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

I"or pay of letter-carriers, one million two 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


| one hundred 


| temporary supply s 


| bidder according to law 


For pay of blank agents and assistants, ei 
thousand dollars. 

For mail depredations and 
and twenty-five 


ght 
special agents 
thousand dol- 
lars. 

For postage stamps and envelopes, five hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars: Lrovided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for stamped envelopes beyond 
ufficient for use till the first 
day of October next, except to carry out con- 
tracts hereafter to be made with the lowest 
upon samples to be 
furnished by the Postmaster General. 

For ship, steamb at, and way letters, eight 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For mail bags and mail-bag catchers, o 
hundred and forty ind dollars. 

For mail locks, and stamps, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor 
dollars. 


e) 


ne 
thou 


keys, 


wrapping-paper, thirty-five thousand 


INAL GLOBE. 


691 
fist Cona....2D Ness, 


lor twine, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

l’or letter-balances, three thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For offi 
dred doll 

For advertising, forty thousand dollars: Pre 
vided, That no part of the sum shall be paid 
to any paper pr iblished in the District of Colam 
bia for advertising mail routes, except in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 


ce furniture, two thousand five hun- 
ars. 


kor misce lle sneous payments, including bal- 
ances due gn countries, and to postmas- 
rent, abt. fuel, a incidental ex- 
registered, package, and otticial envel- 
Opes, lor postmas United States 
ittorneys, marshals, and clerks of court, eight 
iundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
l‘or post-route maps, twenty thousand dol- 


forei 
ters for 
penses, 


ters, fees to 


‘or money transferred by postmasters and 
deposited in the Treasury on postage receipts, 
one million dollars. 

SEC {nd be it furthe r enacted, That the 
following sums, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, be, and the same are hereby, ap- 
propriated for the year ending June thirtieth, 

| eighteen hundred and seventy-one, out of any 

money in the Treasury not otherwise appro 
priated, viz: 

lor steamship service between San Fran- 
cisco, Japan, and China, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


_—_ 





lor steamship service between the United 
| States and Brazil, one hundred and fifty thou- 


lars. 
|| For steamship service between San I*ran- 
cisco and the Sandwich Islands, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 
APPROVED, July 


sand do 


Ek 


| Cuarp. CCXLIL—An Act to amend an Act 
L € wi d ‘An Act ms king Appropriations to 
supply Deficiencies in the Appropriations 
for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending aa thirty, eighteen bun- 
dred and seventy, and for other purposes,”’ 
approved April twenty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy. 
| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proviso in the 
clause in act of April twentieth, eight hun- 
dred and seventy, entitled ‘tAn act makin 
appropriations for the service of the Govera 
ment for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and for other 
purposes,”’ limiting the pay of registrars and 
sheriffs in the filth military district to five do 
lars per day, be, and the same is hereby, so 
amended as to authorize the payment of six 
dollars per day to said registrars and sheriffs, 
instead of five as therein provided. 
Aprroven, July 11, 1870. 


1870. 


een 


Vv 
4 


Cnar. CCXLIII.—An Act to regulate the pur- 
chase of Fuel forthe Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Departments, and for the Mili 
taryand Naval Establishments of the United 

| States in the District of Columbia. 

| Beit enacted by the Senate and Mouse of dep 

resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
| Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act it shall not be lawful { 
| any officer or person in the civil, military, 
naval service of the United States in the Dis 
| trict of Columbia to purchase anthracite or 
bituminous coal or wood for the public service 
except on condition that the same shall, before 
delivery, be inspected and weighed or measured 
by some competent person to be appoint “Loy 
the head of the Departmer it or chief of th 
branch of the se rvice for which the ee 
is made, and that the person so appointed shal 
\| before entering upon the duty of i: 


yk 


or 





ispec ‘or, 





(99 

1} ( SESS 
| to th atistaction 
of 1 t ‘ bind him I ! 
than t relies, in the penal sum of 
t | dotlars, that each and every ton 
v Lbhy him hall consist of two 
dtwo hundred and forty pounds, and 
and every cord of wood to be so 
hall be of the standard measure of 
hundred and twenty-eight eubie feet. And 
ector, weigher, and measurer hereby 
» | ppoimnted shall be entitled to receive 
1 the vendors of fvel weighed and measured 
| him, twenty cents for each ton of coal 
eighed, and nine cents for each cord of wood 
mensured by hin Provide ‘| heat each load or 


parcel of wood or coal weighed and measured 
by him inib be ae 


ynpanied by his certificate 
of the number of tons or pound of eoal and 


tie nut r of cords or parts of cords of wood 


ineach ada mircel, 
Si Zz fad be it further enacles, Vhat the 
proper me uunting ollicer of the Treasury shall 
e turnished with a copy of the appointment 
OF each INS} ector, weigher, and measurer ap- 
iinted under this act, and that it shall not be 


lawful for any accounting ollicer to pass or 
» credit of any disbur 
of Columbia 


rcha ol 


sing officer in 
, any money paid by 
anthracite or bituminous 
unless the voucher therefor 
proper 
, that the 
‘termined by him 


eonl, or tot yvood, 
“Ac! ompanied by a certificate of the 
ecbor, weigher, and Ineasurer 
quantity paid for has been di 
require d by this act. 
SEC. 3 fared be it 


Congress may at any 


‘hat 


enacle d, | 
il, amend, o1 


. , 
further 


lime reper 


An Act to est 


of Delivery at St 


a Port 
. doseph, Missouri. 

id racledl 4 thee Nenate and Tlou eos Rep- 
entaticcs of t he United Ntate gor 


‘ost 
Ash 


Americain 


Cong a embled, That the city of St. Josey ph, 
the State of Misso ri, shall be, and is | ereby, 
constituted a port of delive ry, annexe “dl to and 
nade a part of the collection district of New 


Orleans, a 


d shall be oie ct to the same reg 
ulations and restrictions as other ports of de- 
livery in the United States, and all the priv- 
ilea and facilities afforded by the act of 
Congress of the second March, eighteen 
Anact allowing 
handise imported 
Cincinnati, Louis- 
Nashville, and Natchez, to be 
paid at those places,’’ shall be 
said port. Asurveyorof customs 
npointed to res ide at said port and 
rform tlheduties prescribed by law, who shall 


cada $ 


hun- 
land thirty-one, entitled 
the dutis on foreign mere 
to Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
ville, St. Lout 
ecured and 
extended to 


shall be a 


me compensation now provided, 
or which may ie sreafter be provided, by law for 
surveyors ofthe same grade. 


Aprnoven, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar, CONLY.—An Act relinquishing what- 
ever Title may remain in the United States 
to acertain parcel of Ground in Fremont, 

Ohio, to the Corporation of Fremont. 


Be if enact dby the Senate and HTouse of Ren 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
embled, That whatever tithe may 
remain in the United States to a parcel of 
ground in the city of Fremont, (formerly C: 
Ohio, laid out under the act of 
Congress of April twenty-six, eighteen hundred 
and which is not included in any of 
be lots, out-lots, streets, and avenues of the 
city, but lying between the lots, streets, and 
avenues, and the Sandusky river, as indicated 

he official plat of ie town of Crochansville, 
be, and the same is hereby, relinquished to 
the corporation of Fremont. : 

Arrrovep, July 11, 1870 


(ongress as 


hansville, ) 


sixte en, 


APPENDIX 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Unite d Slate 8, 


Law: of the 


Cnap. CCXLVI.--An Act to make the Terri- 
tory of Arizona a separate Surveying Dis 
trict, and to establish the Office of 
General therein. 

Beitenacted by the Ne? le and Thi WS¢ of Rep 
fatives of the Unite Ts States of 
vembled, That the 
Arizona is her 


Surveyor 


resen Riedel te 


Congre ‘8 as Te ‘rritory a 


eby createda _— ite surveyi g 
district. and tha: it ue President, by and ae 
the e on sent of t} ‘nate, shall be, and hereby 
is, auth «| to appoint a surveyor general 
fer he Territory, whose annual salary shall 


be three thousan 1 dollars. 
authority, and dutiesshall be thesame 
provided by law for the survey 
Oregon. Ile shallhave proper allowances for 
clerk hire. office rent, and fuel, and he shall 
locate his office from time to time at such places 
as may be directed by the of the 
United States. 
Arrroven, July 11, 


and whose power, 
as those 
yr general of 


President 


1870. 


CCOXLVII.—An Act to create a 
of Delivery at Duluth, Minnesota. 

Be il ‘ pact d by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
1, That Duluth, in the State 
shall be, and 
of delivery 
rict of Superior, 


Car. Port 


Congress assembl 
of Minnesota, is hereby, con 
stituted wa port within the collee- 
tion dist and there shall be ap- 
pointe «da surve yor of customs to reside at said 
port, who shall perform the duties and receive 
the cor npensation and emoluments prescribed 
in the act of Congress approved March two, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, being ‘‘ An 
act allowingthe duties on foreign merchan- 
dise imported into Pittsburg, W heeling, Cin- 
cinnati, Ionisville, Saint inaie. Nashville, 
and Natchez, to be secured and paid at those 
places.”’ 
Approved, July 11, 1570. 


Cnar. CCLI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Legislative. Executive, and Judicial 
iixpenses of the Gove arnment for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
~ and the same are hereby, ap propriate d, 

‘xcept othe oywise herein provider d,) out of any 
money inthe Tr 
priated, { 
tor the 


asury not otherwise appro- 
or the ahicene hereinafier ex} pre ssed, 


fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June ‘ 


eighteen hundred and seventy-one, namely 


LEGISLATIVE, 
Senate. 
lor compensation and mileage of Senators 
four hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
lor compensation of the officers, clerks, 
and others receiving an 
salary in the service of the Senate, viz 
tary of the Senate, four 
dred and twenty dollars; 
disbursements of the Senate, five hundred and 
seventy-six dollars: chief clerk, three thou- 
and dollars, and the additional sum of one 
thousand dollars while the said office is heid 
by the present incumbent, and no longer; 
principal clerk, principal executive clerk, min- 
ute and Journal clerk, and financial clerk, in 
the office of Secretary of the Senate, at two 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars 
h; six clerks in office of the Secretary of 


messenvers, annual 
Secre- 
thousand three hun- 
officer charged with 


euch; 
the Senate. at two thousand two naudred and 
twenty dollars each; k« of the stationery, 
two thousand one hundred and two hitines and 
forty ceuts; two messengers, 


ener 
eper 


j at one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six dollars each 
page, at seven hundred and twenty 


; one 
dk ll irs 5 


Sergeant-at-Arms and Dostle yeper, four thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty dollars : 


Pro- 


GLOBE 


[ J uly 


vided, That he shall receive, direc ‘tly or jj 
directly, no compensat don ea 
emolument whatever for performing the 
of the office, orin connection therewith : acsie 
ant doorkeeper, two thousand five hundre da ‘s nd 
ninety-two dollars: Postmaster to the Senate 
two thousand one hundred dollars 


ant 
postmaster and mail-carrier, 


one “thovsand 
seven hundred and twenty-eight dollars: two 
mail-earriers, 


at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each ; superintendent of the document 
room, two thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars; two assistants in document-ro: mM, at 
one thousand four hundred and forty do 
each; superintendentof the folding-room, 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars: i e 


messengers, acting as assistant doorkeepers 


fees or other 


dutis 


Assist 





lars 


/ at one thousand eight hundred dollars each: 


| eight 


twenty messengers, to be appointed and re 
moved by the Sergeant-at-Arms, with the ay 
proval of the Committee to Audit and Contro! 
the Contingent Riosties of the Senate, at one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars each : 
secretary to the President of the Senate, two 
thonsand one hundred and two dollars and 
forty cents; clerk to the Committee on Finance, 
two thousand two hundred and twenty dollars 
clerk to the Committee on Claims, two ae. 
sand two hundred and twenty dollars; clerk 
of printing records, two thousand two hundre 
and twenty dollars ; clerk to Committee on Ay 
propriations, two thousand two hundred ; 
twenty dollars; superintendent in charge of 
the furnaces, one thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars; assistant in charge of furnac 
hundred and sixty-four dollars; on 
laborer in charge of private passage, eigh 
hundred and sixty-four dollars; one laborer 
in stationery room, eight hundred and sixty 
four dollars; one special policeman, one thou 
sand dollars; Chaplain to the Senate, nine 
hundred dollars; chief engineer, two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars; two assistant 
engineers, at fourteen hundred and forty dol- 
lars each; two firemen, at ten hundred and 
ninety five dollars each; three laborers, 
seven hundred and thirty dollars each ; m: 
in allone hundred and eighteen thousand ei 
hundred and seventy-two dollars and 









| cents. 


lor contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 

For stationery and newspapers for seventy- 

four Senators, at the rate of one hundred and 

twenty-five dollars each per annum, nine thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For stationery for committees and officers, 


' eight thousand dollars. 


| of three dollars’ per 


Mor clerks to committees, fourteen pages for 


the Senate Chamber, two riding pages, one 
page for the Vice President’s room, and one 
page for the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, making eighteen pages in all, at the rate 
day while actually em- 
ployed, and horses and carryalls, forty thou- 
sand dollars; said pages to be appointed and 
removed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, with the 
approval of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 

For fuel for the heating apparatus, six thou 
sand dollars. 

For furniture and repairs of furniture, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For labor, twelve thousand dollars. 

For folding documents, and materials there- 
for, ten thousand dollars 

For packing boxes, seven hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, and temporary 
clerks, exclusive of labor, twenty thousand 


dollars 


For t! 1e usual additional compensation to the 
reporters of the Senate for the Congressional 


Globe for reporting the proceedings of the 


Senate for the third session of the Forty: First 


Congress, eight hundred 


| thousand dollars. 


dollars each, four 


1870. | 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRE: 


Laws of the Unite d Silat 2. 


Capitol Police. For contingent expenses of the House of 


For one captain, one thousand eight hun- __ Representatives, viz: ' 
jred dollars ; two lieutenants, at one thousand For ¢ cartage, three thousand eight hundred 
sve hundred dollars each; twenty-tive pri- || dollars. 
yates, at one thousand two hundred dollars For clerks to committees, and temporary 
each, thirty thousand dollars ; and eight watch- clerks of the House of Representatives, thirty- 
men, at one thousand dollars each, eight thou- || two thousand two hundred and thirty-two dol 
cand dollars, making in all forty-two thousand lars. : be ee : 

wht hundred dollars, one half to be paid For folding documents, including materials 
into the contingent fund of the House of Rep: eighty t ; bo 
rese ntatives, and the other half to be paid into lor fuel, seven th usand doilars, 
the contingent fund of the Senate: Provided, For horses and carriages for the transport 
{hat no disabled soldier shall be discharged 
by reason of this act. 

House of Representatives. 

lor compensation and mileage of members 
of the House of Representatives and Dele- 
gates from Territories, one million three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others receiving an annual 
ilary in the service of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, viz: Clerk of the House of hep 
resentatives, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars; chief clerk and Journal clerk, 
three thousand dollars each; four assistant 
clerks, at two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two dollars each; one assistant clerk, 
at two thousand five hundred and twenty dol- 
lars; nine assistant clerks, including librarian 
and assistant librarian, at two thousand one ‘or the usual additional compensation to 
hundred and sixty dollars each; one chief || {he reporters of the House for the Congres- 
messenger aud clerk to the Speaker, at five dol- 
lars and seventy-six cents per day each; for 
three nessengers, at one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars each; one messenger in 
the House library, one thousand four hundred 
and forty dollars; one engineer, one thousand 


oie 
y thousand dollars 


ation of mails, and for the use of messengers, 
ten thousand dollars 

For laborers. twelve thousand dollars. 

. : 1" » tame rag +} v6 ] 

Tor miscellaneous items, fifty-ti ve thousan¢ 
dollars. 

For newspapers and stationery for Members 
and Delegates, at one hundred and twenty-five 


dollars each per annum, thirty-one thousand 
two hundred and fifty d Tt and for sta- 
tionery for committees and officers of the 
House. five thousand dollars. 
| or twenty pages for the floor of the Elouse 
and three riding pages, at the rate of two dol 
lars and fifty cents per day while actually em- 
ploye d, six thousand dollars. 
lor ps vekir ig boxes, two thousand five hu 
dred dollar 
lor fealitare 
dollars. 


two thousand five hundred 


sional Globe for reporting the proceedings of 
the House for the third session of the l’orty- 
First Congress, eight hundred dollars each, 
t 
i 


our thousand eight hundred dollars. 


PUBLIC PRINTING, 


eight hundred dollars ; three assistant engin- || For compens ation of the Congressional 
vers, at one thousand four hundred and forty || Printer, an: lthe clerks and messengers in his 


dollars each; six firemen, at one thonsand and |! office, twelve thousand five bundred and four- 


ninety-five dollars each per annum; for clerk || teen dollars. 

to Committee of Ways and Means, two thou- lor contingent expenses of his office. viz 
sand five hundred and ninety-two dollars; || for stationery, postage, advertising, furniture, 
clerk to Committee on Appropriations, two || traveling expenses, horses and wagons, 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two doilars; |! miscellaneous items, fifteen hundred do 
clerk to Committee of Claims, two thousa: ane | or the public printing, five hundred 
hundred and sixty dollars; clerk to Committee 
onthe Public Lands, two thousand one hun- 
dredand sixty dollars; Sergeant-at-Arms, four | dred and fifi iy thousand dollars. 

thousand three hundred and twenty dollars: lor the public binding, four hundred and 
Provided, That he shall receive, directly or || fifty thousand dollars. 

indireetly, no fees, other compensation, or || For lithographing and engraving illustra 
emolument whatever for performing the duties || tions of machinery 
of his oflice, or in connection therewith ; clerk 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; messenger to Sergeaut-at 
Arms, ove thousand four hundred and forty || report of the Coast Survey, two thousand five 
dollars; Doorkeeper, two thousand five hun- || hundred dollars. 

dred and ninety-two dollars; first assistant || For engravings on wood and electrotypes 
doorkeeper, two thousand five hundred aud || for the annual report of the Commissioner of 
ninety-two dollars; postmaster, two thousand |} Agriculture, two thousand five hundred dol- 
five hundred and ninety-two dollars; first | lars. 

assistant postmaster, two thousand and eighty- lor all other lithographing and engraving, 
eight dollars; four messengers, at one thou- || one thousand doll us: Provided, That here- 
sand seven hundred and twenty eight dollars | after no env lope letter or note sheets, for 
each; five mail carriers, at one thousand and | the use of Denaws s or any Department or 
eighty dollars each ; Chaplain of the House, officer, shall be printed from steel or copper- 
nine hundred dollars; two stenographers, four || plate, or by lithographing 





sand dollars 
lor paper for the publ ue printing 


, four hun- 


for annual report of the 
Commissioner of Patents, seventy-eight thou 
sand dollars. 


For lithographing the charts for the annual 


thousand three hundred and eighty doll: sinihcted lor copies of maps, plans, and diagrams in 
superintendent of folding room, two thousand || fac-simile on tracing linen, for the use of the 
one hundred and sixty dollars; superintend- || Supreme Court of the United States, three 


ent and assistant of the document-room, at || thousand dollars: Provided, That so much of 
five dollars and seventy-six cents per day || the ‘tact making ap propriat mis for the legis- 
each ; document file clerk, one thousand eight || lative, executive, and judici: ial expenses of the 
hundred dollars; eleven messengers, five at || Government for the 3 year ending the thirtieth 
one thousand eight hundred dollars, and sixat | of June, eighteen hundred and seventy,” 
one thousand four hundred and forty dollars proved March three, eighteen hundred a: 
each ; twelve messengers during the session, || sixty-nine, us relates to the printing of extra 
atthe rate of one thousand four hundred and copies of public documents be, and the same 
forty dollars each, per annum—making in all | is hereby, repealed: And provided further, 
the sum of one hundred and forty-seven thou- | That all propositions originating in ¢ ither 
sand nine hundred and sixty-seven dollars and || House of Cong for printing extra copies 
sixty cents, | 





¢ ! t 


of public documents, tue ee of which shall 
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fist Cong....2p Sess. 


exceed the sum of five hundred dollars, sha 
be by ec yncurrent resolut 1on ,and all sue ae reso 
lat ys shall, —— their transmission from 
r House, be immediately referred to the 
C ommittee on D rinting of the House to which 
they are sent. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


lor compensation of the Librarian, four 
:ousand dollars. 
l‘or three assistant librarians, at two thou 


sand one hundred and sixty dollars each, 


th 
\ 


thousand four hundred and eighty dollars 
l’or two assistant librarians, one at one thou 
sand two hundred stag. and one at nine hun 
dred and : sixty dk ars, 
dre d and sixty dollars 
or one messenger, one thou and seven hun 
dred and twenty-eight dolia 
lor three laborers, at e 
sixty-four dollars each, two 


two thous: and one hun 


ight hundred and 
thousand five hun 
dred and nine ly two dollars. 

lor three assistent librarians, at one ne 
sand four hundred and forty dollars each, four 
thousand three hundred and twe at) r dollars. 

For c ontin rente xpense s ot said Li ibrar ‘Vy two 
thousand doll: irs. 

For pureha ise of books for 8 al ] Li ibré ry, eight 
thousand dollars. 

‘or purchase of law books for said Lib: 
two thousand dollars. 

lor purchas seoft files of perio: lien Is and new 


papers, one thousand five hundred dollar 
bor expenses of exchanging pub ic ad 
ments for the publications of foreign Gover 


ments, one thousand five hundred dollars. 
For Botanie Garden, grading, draining, pro 

curing manure, tools, fuel, and repairs. and 

purchasing trees and shrubs, under the airec 

tion of the Library Committee of Con 

five thousand dollars. 


lor pay of superintendent and assistants 1 
Botanie Garden and greenhouses, under the 
direction of the Library Committee of Cx 
gress, eleven thousand two hundred and ninety 
six dollar 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUND 

l’or clerk in the office of public buildings, 
one thousand two hundred dollar 

‘or messenger in the same offic: 
dred and forty dollars. 

or compensation to the pi tblie gardener, 
one thousand four hundred and { ty dollars 

‘or compensation to the shooks in charge 


», eight hun 


of the water-closets in the Capitol, seven hun 
lred and twenty doliars. 

i‘or compensation of a foreman and twenty 
one la borers employed in the public ground 
nineteen thousand two hundred and ninety-s 
doll 

lor compensation of four laborers in the 
Capitol, two thousand eight hundred and 
eC ehty dol irs 

for compensation of furnace-keeper, in 
charge of heating apparatus under the old 
Hall of the louse of Representatives, eet 
hundred and sixty four dollars. 

or cor npensation of furnace-keeper at the 
President's House, seven hundred and twe1 
the President’s To: 
two thousand six hund: red and forty do} 


' ' 


bor compensation of two might watelhn 


l‘or two policeme n at 


at the President’s Ilouse, one thousand ejgh 
hundred dollar 

or compens ition of the doorkee per : t the 
President’s House, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 


For com; ensation of two draw-keepers 


the bridge across the eastern branch of ¢ 
Potomac, and for fuel, oi], and lan f 
housand six hundred dollars. 
For watchman in Franklin 
hundred and twenty dollars 
lor compensation of the person im ¢ 


ime, Vert 
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rary of 
apparatus 


) } 
hundred 


apparatus of the Lil 
eau oe 


Jiny, ht and 


he Capitol, one thousand 


| ‘ a , } . 2 
i ( pensation of hve watchmen in re 

‘ tion number two, three thousand six hun 
, a ur - ’ . , 41 

mnper it 1 oO draw-k epet! 1 ine 


ad 











ire wid lot fuel, oil, ane Psy 
usand five hundred and seve Ly dol 
i i 
COURT 
J i! ( of fiv rt ol 
( he chief « clerk, 
} (] { enge x ou 
Leight hundred 
] ( pen 1 of atto ey attend ta! 
mony, witmne : 1 commissioners, 
t| et ind five | indred dollar 
I mery, books, fuel, labor, and other 
( ind 4 ellaneous « pense tl ee 
t 1 dol ! 
hor re riing the decisions of the court 
( ( re, labor in preparing and perin 
tend he printing of the fifth volume of the 
iepor f the Court of Claims, to be paid on 
t} rder of t court, one thousand dol 
hor pays L lyments which may be 
rendered by the court in favor of claimants, 
hundred th ind dollar Provided, Vhat 
neo pard 1 ol ine granted by the Pre Si- 


dent, whether general or sper ial, by pro ‘laminae 


r 
otherwise, nor any acceptance of such 


pardon or amnesty, nor oath taken, or other 
act performed in pursuance or as a condition 
thereof, shall be admissible in evidence onthe 
part of any claimant in the Court of Claims as 
evidence in support of any claim against the 
United States, or to establish the standing of 
any claimant in said court, or his right to bring 
Or maintain suit therein; nor shall any such 
| ion, Amuesty, acce ‘pti mce, oath, or other act 
us aforesaid, heretofore offered or put in evi- 
dence on beball of anyclaimant in said court 
ed or con dered by said court, or by the 
appellate court on opteal from said court. _ 
deeid pon the claim of said claimaut, 


any appeal therefrom, as any part of the pror of 
he claimant, orto entitle 
said Court of 


but the proof 


inthe claim oft 


n to maintain his 


action mn 
Claims, or on eppeal therefrom ; 

4 d by the twelfth section of the 
act of March three, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
hree, entitled ‘An act to amend an act to 


establish -investigationof claims 


lawe 
of love 


require 


acourt for the 
ayvainst the United St ites,”’ app r ved Kebruary 
twenty ‘nm bundred and fifty five, 
mnofthe act ntitled ‘An 
1e colle ecuion of ab wndone d 
ion of frauds in 

ithin t ted 
irch twelve, eighteen hun- 
d by the third section 


four, eight 


and by theth 








prevent 
irrectionary districts w 
proved M 


dred and sixty 


e { iii 


three, au 


of the act entitled **An act to provide for ap- 
pee m the Court of Claims, and for other 
j prose approve 1 June twenty-five, elght- 
een hundred and sixty-eight, shall be made by 
prool ol the matters reg by said sections, 
resp. ively, rrespeclive if the effect of any 
xt ive proclamation, pardon, amnesty, or 
oiber act of condonation or oblivion. And i 
all ¢ where judgment shall have been here- 
tof rer dintheC ane pene 
‘ my cl nt on any ¢ r proof of loy: alty 
than such ve re an 1 and provided, 


t 
‘ lwh here] y le ired to have been and 


nt and meaning of said re 
aning 8i i 


{ { 
. 19) 
‘ he Supreme Court shall, on 
ry | . f+) 
IPLHePr yur i ithe Cause, 
} ‘ : } 
I ss the sametor wantof jurisdaK 
kim , 

t tj t fui r, Lhat whenever 
il piat ! ihe Lave heretotore been granted 


United States to any 
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Laws of the Un 





pers Y su in the Court of Claims fi r 
Ui proces ; id ied or captured ») 
yunder the said actapproved March ly 
elghte hi land y-th: nd the acts 
amendaa YOu he ne, ind sucl } ard yi Si l 
recite, in substance, that such person took part 
in the jate rebelli ) unst bi Government 
of the United States, or was guilty of any aet 


of rebellion against or disloyalty to the United 
] i hallhav 


in writing, by the person to whom 


\ 
peen ac cepied 


the same 


issued, without an express disclaimer of and 

protestation against such fact of guilt contained 

1 such acceptance, such pardon and accept- 

Ln hall be taken and deemedin such suit in 
qq’ i } ] 


eal there- 


the said Court of Claims, and on ap} 
rom.c id that hy lid 
from, conclusive evidence that such person di 


take part in and give aid and comfort to the 
late rebellion, and did not maintain true alle- 
giance or con itly adhere to the United 
States; and on proof of such pardon and accept- 


; 1 
he ara sulmal iy 





on 1 ior yiherwise, the jurisdiction of 
' . } , ’ 
the court in the case shall cease, and the 
ek + ; 
court shalli iV 1 Gdism the Sull oO: SUCH 
Clalnant 
EXECUTIVI 
es ; 
tion of the President of the 
| ‘ c l = 
Un venty-five thousand dollars. 
‘or compensation to the Vice President of 
the United States, eight thousand dollars. 
‘or compensation of secretary to sign pat- 


1a } ) a. } ? 1? 
publie lands, filteen hundred doliars. 


For compensation to the P 


ents for 
ivatie Secretary, 
hort- hand 
at two thousand 


Ste ward, and ines- 


I 
assistant secretary, (who shall be as 
writer:) two execully 
hundres 


senger of the 


e clerks, 


three i dollars each; 





, ‘ , c | »* i : ‘ 
| resident of the Unit states— 


hirteen thousand eight han 
lor nt ex} 
othee, including 


»xecutive 
refor, four thou- 


continve enses of 
station ery the 
sand dol 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

l’or cor 


sistant S 


npensation of the Secretary of State, 
etaries of State: for chief 
two hundred dollars; 
, at three thousand five 
eight clerks of class four, 


‘s fouras di 


clerk, at two thousand 
one examiner of 
hundred 
aqdaitional 

ine clerk. eight clerks of class thr 
ing clerk, eight clerks of class three, 


clerks of class two, 


dollars; 
to one clerk of cla sburs- 
three 
three clerks of class one; 
rer, at eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars; one assistant messenger, at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; nine laborers, and 
four watchmen—six i 1ousand eight hun- 
dred and two clerks of class 
four, to records of the 
State Department, and one clerk of class three, 


five thousatr 


one messen 





tweuty doilars; 


make inde XCS ot thi 
id two hundred dollars. 
publishing form, 
‘Territo- 
ashington, seventy- 

Provided, That no laws 
shall ublished in newspapers 
except those wh are of a general nature, 
which laws shall be selected by the Secretary 
of State shall in all 


r the laws in 


pamphlet 
and i the States and 
ies, nal in the city of W 


r 
five thousand doll: 


newspapers of 





or treaties 


} 
ich 


fhe same 


cases be 


and 
published without d ay 
lou peat, :ding 


doecut 


nd packing the lawsand 


the ane legation 


»xes and transportation of 


nents for and con- 
sulates, includit 
the same, de sand eilieae 

l’or stationery, furniture, fixtures, 
pairs, five thousand dollars. 

lor books and maps, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor extra clerk 
| 


iars. 


ec thou 


and re- 


hire and copying, ten thou- 
sand do} 

For conti viz: rent, fuel, 
1 miscellaneous expenses, 


and five hundred dollars. 


ngent expenses, 


liohts repairs, .? 


ASURY DEPARTMENT 


Y Kas 
ror compensation ot the 


Secretary of the 


aud dollars; two Assistant 
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' \(U. | 
yw ULy Lz ’ 
S cretarie: of the Treasury 
. ? } , , ; 
live hun dred dollars eae : 
a 
thousand two hundred dolla; a ' 1 
"7 , D 9°58 . 
of class four, additional to one el 
Pi dea 2a at tes lisele eT 
fOUT AS GsvUursing Crers, luirly cle, 
a} } . ae vel 
three, twenty-s clerks of cla ¥ Je 
s } soy } th 
ven clerks Of class one t! ris ; ; 
toe } | burt 
cieri at nine hundred dollars « ic! 4 
messengers; one assistant m ! a 4 
: : c if 
hundred and twenty dollars, and t lal mn 
in all, two hundred and seventy on¢ 
. ‘ } ¢ s 4 
and NLY do} ars. 
7 yet 
In the construction branch ofthe’ 
nthe construction branch oi the [res rf) 
lor sunervil i j e® thy l¢ 


in} ] ; 
aqowuars: wuss} 


thousand five 





( n 
thousand dollars Lwe lal; 
hundred dollars: two assistant phot: SAU 
one at one thousand six hundred 4 or t 
one at one thousand two hundred do] Ss: { 
clerks of class four, four clerks of ¢} clerks ¢ 
three clerks of el: one, and one messence) ree, t 
twenty-seven thousand two hund: and | f class 


dollars. 





ee  nfal 
3 Vranca Of the ss 


Superintendent’ 


oflice: doe 

lor one captain of the watch, one t ’ 
four hundred dollars; one engineer, one 3 es 
sand two hundred dollars; one machinist a a 


eee “ae 
thousand two hundred d 
, } } q ims 
thousand dollars: 


gas-litter, one 


¢ . \ 
one SLOTeR CE pe r, one 


watchmen, at seven hundred and twenty d 
lars each, and to one of said watchmen, a r oui | 

as enaee of watchmen, two hundred ; — 
eighty vilars in addition: thirty laborers 


seven vasheg- alt and twenty dollars each 

firemen, at six hundred dollars each: sew , ; : 
women as Cleaners, at one hundred and = 
dollars each—in all, sixty-three thousand ¢ ” 
hundred and eighty dollars; and the fii 
viso in the act of Congress, entitled *:A a 
making appropriations to supply detficien ae 
in the appropriations for service of the ( Oa hat 
ernment for the fis: ‘al year ending June 1 ‘sk | 
eighteen | hit undre d and sixty-nine, an I fun 

purposes, approved March three, eight a 


hundred and sixty-nine, hereby rep: 
lor First C omptroller of the ‘Trea 





31 in , : rs 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousa: 

) . . md 
dollars; ten clerks of class four, twelve c| 


of class three, twelve clerks of 
clerks of class one ; six copyists, at nine 
dred dollars each; one messenger; one ; 


oi 

: : each 

ant messenger, at seven hundred and t1 | 

e : d Li 
dollars; and three laborers—in all, s 


} 


thousand three 


seven 
dollars. 


lor 


Second Comptroller of the 





. 7 ‘ 

three thousand dollars ; chief clerk, tw: F 
sand dollars: twelv lerks of el: ; 
Sant GOuUaTS : welve i€TKS OF Class 

} ss . ) One 
twenty clerks of class three, twenty-eis 
clerks of class two, twenty-one clerks « ! Chi 
one; twelve copyisis, at nine hundred « ila a 
each; one messenger, eight hundred and { 


dollars ; one istant me 
dred and twenty dollars ; 
in all, hundred ;: 


aSS} seveit 


ssenger, at 
and two labors 


one ind thirty- S1X bhouUsa } 


eight hundred dollars. 
lor Commissiotr ner of Customs, thre: 
sand dollars ; chief slerk, two thousant 








lars ; two clerks of Ss six clerk e 
three, el 





eignt cierks of class tw 


one messenger; a 


} 
Class 


thousand niet 





lal yorer—in al 
dred and sixty do 

For First “Auditor 
thousand dollars ; 
dollars ; thi 
of class three, 


t 


of the Treasu 
chief clerk, two t! 


‘ee clerks of class four, ten 
ten 


ss ou 


ee yt ae 
Ccie€rks OF Class Lwt 


clerks of cla ’ 


ant messenger, at seven hundred at 


dollars ; and One 





vorer in 
thousand two hundred and eig 


For Auditor, 


ahile 


rhity dk 


Second three tuousand 





0. | APPEN 


uly , LO 





i i 
ih ei a Ailingn «aber slanien 
cierk, (WO thousand doliars; six clerks 
ss four, fifty-four cler ‘class three, 
idred and nine clerks of class two, one 


1 clerks of class one, one messenger ; 

assistant messengers, at seven hundred 
wid twenty dollars each ; and seven laborers— 
» all, three hundred and eighty-four thousand 
hundred and eighty dollars. 


w Third Auditor, three thousand dollars ; 
A chief clerk, two thousand dollars; eleven clerks 


} 
ass 


| 

four, additional to one clerk of class 
i as disbursing clerk, two hundred dollars; 
enty-eight clerks of class three, ninety-two 
reasury clerks of class two, ninety- six clerks of class 
u ten copyists, nine thousand dollars; 
ree m two assistant messengers, 

rh : ven hunt lred and twenty dolla seach; and 
t a Si coastal hundred and twenty-nine 

raphe; ‘(housand six hundred and forty dollars. 

rs, the I ‘ourth Auditor, three thousand dol- 
ief clerk, two soma and dollars; five 
class four, eighteen clerks of class 
lve clerks of class two, 
{class one, one messet 


eSsenugers 3 


lor 


eleven clerks 
ger, One Assi 
rat seven hundred and twenty « 
laborers—in all, seventy- 
i five hundred and twenty dollars 
bor the litth Auditor, three thousand 
a a -; chief clerk. two thousand dollars; 


stant mes- 
nie 


WW 
dollars ; 
{ three 


SIX 





dol- 
erks of class four, eight clerks of class three, 
J Ee eight clerks of class two, twelve clerks of class 
<a ne; seven copyists, six thousand three hun- 
eee ired dollars; one messenger, one assistant 
aa senger, and two laborers—fifty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars 
se ior compensation of the Auditor of 
Be lreasury for the Post Office Department, three 
; dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
nine storks of class four, additional 
» one clerk of class four as disbursing clerk, 
ae ie two hundred dolla irs; forty clerks of class 
; three, sixty-four clerks of class two, thirty- 
en clerks of class nay) one messenger ; one 
sistant messenger, at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars; and eleven n laborers- two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand eight hundred 
ohtos and eighty dollars. 
1 ‘or compensation of the Treasurer of the 
Thited Ste six thousand five hundred dol- 
Assistant Treasurer, two thousand eight 
lea :undred doilars ; cashier, two thousand eight 
or hundred dollars ; assistant cashier, two thou- 
aa sand five hundred dollars; five chiefs of divis- 
‘he ion, at two thousand two hundred dollars 
t1 each; two principal book-keepers, two thou- 
7 aud two hundred dollars each; two tellers, 


be two thousand two hundred dollars each ; one 


int 





{ i 


t 
ites 
‘ ’; 


rs: 
Wasar IS. 


ief clerk, two thousand dollars; two assist- 

aan ant tellers. two thousand dollars each; fifteen 
clerks of class four, fifteen clerks of class three, 

f eleven clerks of class two, nine clerks of class 
one; sixty female clerks, fifty-four thousand 

f cls dollars: fifteen messengers; five male labor- 
‘olla ers, at seven hundred and twenty dollars each: 
1 fj id seven female laborers, at two hundred and 
ote forty dollars each—in all, one hundred and 
ity-nine thousand four hundred and eighty 

. lett 

e ‘or compensation of the Register of the 
Preasury, three thousand dollars; assistant 
! . two thousand dollars; chief clerk, 


ic two thousand dollars ; five clerks of class four, 
‘class three, twenty-four clerks 


ten Ccierks Of Class one, one 





1 Ot clas VO, mes- 


seven hun- 
red and twenty dollars, and two laborers—in 


euger, tWO assistant mess at 


rh gers 





, |, cighty-four thousand five hundred and 
> CON pensation of the Solicitor of the 
iry, three thousand five hundred dollars ; 
int solicitor,three thousand dollars ; chief 

thousand dollars; one clerk of class 
clerks of class three, three clerks 
iss tivo, one clerk of class one, one mes- 
1 one laborer—in all, twenty-two 
thou t and IXty dollars. 


IDIX TO THE CC 


Laws of the United States. 


1 ‘ . } 
chief K OL Lhe 


ad dolls; 
if cla 


os of the 


B ard 


kor compensat 
Light- ITouse 


clerk of ¢ 


: 
° ] 
i 


, two thous 


one 


ass three, one clerk « 33 two, one 








clerk of class one, one messenger, and one 
| laborer—in all, seven thousand seven hundred 
and sixty dollars. 
| For Comptroller of the Currency, five thou- 
| sand dollars; for deputy comptroller, two 
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|| class four, eighteen thousand dollars; twelve 
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ninety-five thousa five hundred and sixty 
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| compensation than at the rate of twelve hun- 
dred dollars per annum for the time actually 
| employed: And provided further, That ten 
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expended in the office of the lreasurer of the 
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Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
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For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items foi 
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occupied by the Treasury Department, fifty 
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INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
Office of Assistant Treasurerat New York: 


For sand dol 
lars; for deputy assistant treasurer, chief clerk, 
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\ Treasurer at Baltimore: pairs, and wastage, sixty-nine thousand five bersofthe L egislative Assembly 2‘ ities rs,clerks. : 
lreasurer. five thousand dol hundred and forty-five dollars. and contingentex penses thereof, ninete nthou- gsi Sh 
Sa ind eight hundred a aoe sand three hundred and eighty dollars, von 
an . ; eer Ee a oe 4 " Assay Office , 4véew } ork. ae <= ; 
» « I two tuousand tour hun ae ae iene ; menitony of Idaho. tw 
one clerk. one thousand dollars: ior salaries of superintendent, assayer, and a ole . eG , 1 owiee 's 
. . s + ok Pie (v = or salaries o re rnor ant superint endent sery 
eight | fred and forty dol melter and refiner, assistant assayer, officers, || Indian affai ief justi | 
i eee etek te Se Sone . a ndr ndian a rs, chie stice and ty S 8 yuck Gas 
ng in all to eleven thousand and 9 andclerks, twenty-five thousand seven hundred J i tWO asso. ie 
er A ee eC alas : ciate judges, and commie, fifteen thousand ye 
aouars. as - Hs : Interior 
ae) For wages of workmen, in addition to un- || G0!4Ts. ca teal 
Oihee of depositary at Chicago : ao -¢ oben icae acon l’or contingent expenses of the Territory, one hundre 
oe ee : , expended balances of former appropriations, 7» UNE Pa oe 
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_ 7 ' , } ' ot mou na agoli Se Taf 
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t , al > ° f 1} AT, Yay ; | . y } as 
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ud dollars: Provided, Thr. i . Re ee , || For contingent expenses of the Territory, eniac 
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: . ee ; F THE INTERIOR, for 

checks and certificate of deposit for thousand fo | \ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOI : ( t 

f Assistant Treasurer at New York. and ‘or contingent expenses « Territory, || For compensation of the Secretary of the egray 

[en Istal easurer ablwvew Lorn, and © : ‘ . ° . . tt a e . 

eizht thousand dollars one thousand dollars. Interior, Assistant Secretary, chief clerk, four of be 
l’or interpreter and translator inthe execu- || clerks of class four, additional to three dis: linge 
_ AES MINT, BRANCHES, AND ASSAY |! tive office, five hundred dollars. | bursing clerks, three clerks of class three, four ; en | 
OFFICES, lor compensation and mileage of members || clerks of class two, and oneclerk of class one, sae 
Vint at Philadelphia ofthe Legislative A suai niitaee clade: and | one messenger, two assistant messengers a red 
ularies of the Director, treasurer, as exatingentaxpenaee thereof, twenty thousand |} seven hundred and twenty dollars each, and “a 
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Patna MENS | vit hundred dollars. | 
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99290 . ) lenta | ° is teat . Ol < 
Territory of Dakota | messenger at eight handred and forty dollars; : 

, 7 c , . eee i am or Ol 
mich Mint at San Francisco, California. lor salaries of Governor and superintendent || stationery, six hundred dollars; library, « n eta 
r salaries of superintendent, treasurer, || of Indian affairs, chiefjustice and two associate || thousand dollars ; collecting statistics and writ ari 
ver, melter and refiner, coiner, and six || judges, and secretary, eleven thousand eight || ing and compiling matter for annu: iland sp \ 

1.) i , | 20 i 8; conti 
, thirty thousand five hundred dollars. hundred dollars. | cls al reports, three thousand dollars ; ] ae ger 
wages of workmen and adiusters. one lor contingent expenses of the Territory, one || gencies, one thousand two hundred an : chy a 
Peers . 1] an Le un yt 
madred and Ghty thousand dollars. ‘ thousand dollars. | dollars—in all, fourte é u thousand pti un a 
lor incidental and contingent expenses, re- lor compensation and mileage of the mem- || dred dollars: Provided, That from and atte: 
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ind dollars three hundred and twenty dollars; for 
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of tha United Was 





‘ k hundred dol 

ven dtwo hun 

l na he hundr G 

f | ints, at seven 

lred dollar h: nine watch- 

Lna yt ' | LWwent\ doll rs 

‘ tant n hundr d 

housand iveclerks in dead 
tL nine j dol irs each 

idants In mu making in all, three hundred and thirty-two 


e chief | thousand four hundred and twenty dollars. 


fifty dollars: l’or stationery, nine thousand dollar for 
- 1 . ‘ i > re *) 7° ° e }° 

‘ven hundred fuel for General Post Office building, including 
carpenter, at the Auditor’s oflice, seven thousand four hun 


three watch lred dollars; for gas, four thou: 






g 
wenty d or plumbing and gas-fix 
| lred | dollars; for telegraphing 

rin all, sev lars; for painting, one thousand five hund 
i seventy dol dollar for carpets, three 

for furniture, three thi 

npiling and || dollars; for livery, seven hundred and fifi 

il, and special || dollars; for hardware, eight hundred dollars; 





for engineer, one thousand six hundred dol- 
lars; for assistant engineer, one thousand 
dollars; fireman and blacksmith, 1 
hundred dollars: for two firemen, twelve hun- 
dred dollars; for six laborers, four thousand 


for 


hine 


one 


watchman, seven hundred and twenty dollars ; 
nhe and | for one carpenter, twelve hundred and filty- 
lks, and put two dollars; for three assistant messengers, 
yr the same, | seven hundred and twenty dollars each; for 
two female laborers, nine hundred and sixty 

a at 


dollars; for one female laborer, at two hun- 
dred and forty dollars; for contingent expenses, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. And the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Oflice 
Department is hereby authorized to charge to 
he appropriation for mail transportation the 
alary and per diem of assistant superin- 


ia iat tendents of the postal railway 8 arvice; 
\T Ord | 


{ 
the 


to the 


idred d appropriation for the Money-Order Bureau the 
d dollars ulary and per diem of the special agent de- 
im, on tailed for that service; and to the appropria- 
tion for the free-delivery system the salary and 

pecimens of per diem of the special agent detailed for that 





ervice this provision io apply LO the appro- 
tho id dol priations for the fiscal year ending Junethirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, as well as to 
icultural and || subsequent appropriations for the postal ser- 
ad 1a hilty ice 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
‘ l . . 
ee ae l‘or compensation of the Secretary of War, 
- ¢ ofae. || eight thousand dollars; chief clerk, five clerks 
a eee ot class four; for additional to one clerk of 
: class four. as disbursing clerk. two hundred 
, eee | dollars; for six clerks of class three, three 
. ; clerks of class two, eight clerks of class one, 
= ee one messenger; three assistant messengers, al 
ate re seven hundred and twenty dollars each: one 
laborer—forty-six thousand five hundred and 
| dollars. . 
} 1 LV y GOUATS, 
r ee l’or contingent expenses, seven thousand 
; i Ol " » 
O he Adjutant General 
} | r thy I Ot ¢ fy } ie @ ks 
iss three, twenty n clei of el LWO, 
( ’ j x clerks of ¢] i@, and omessen 
1 nm y tl und four hundred and eighty 
dollar | contingent expenses, fifteen thou 
. sand dollars 
ae Gen Office of Quartermaster General: 
: lor four clerks of class four, eight clerks of 
7 a ee ae class three, twenty clerks of class two, seventy- 
oS et One) five clerks of class one; thirty copyists, at nine 
* indred dollars each; superintendent of the 
' =a uilding, two hundred dollars; one messen- 
r, two assistant messengers, and six labor 
, ove hundred and seventy-one tho nd 
i lred i xty doit bor cou 
expens » thousand d 3 
‘ ( ? yima (, 
A t { i 
( ‘ L ¢ t ( is 
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. 1 . } . 
of class two, twenty-five clerks of « “as 
and two messengers, seventy-four thoy 
hundred and eighty dollars. For ce 
penses, five thousand dollars, 
‘y +) Ss ae ' 

Oilice of the Commissary Genera ~ 
ee Tole "@ . : ers 
For one clerk of class four, one clerk of 

cla three, eight clerks of class two, {if eo 

clerks of class one, one messenger, and + =) 
Re eee 1 ss . caet tat sy oe y-se 
aborers, thirty-four thousand eight hundred } 


aiid elabte Wide ; : 

and eighty dollars. Tor contingent expen 
rent, repairs, and 

s, five thousand dollars. 


. i Cc 


ce of the Surgeon General: 


miscellar 





: pee bores 
lor one clerk of class four, one cle; 





} 1 . . Oi oO; 
class three, two clerks of class two, eight cle: cler} 
of Class one, One messenger, and one labore mot 
: va TY h } . ae si 
seventeen thousand three hundred and y un 


dollars. Tor contingent expenses, inclu 


nding hor 
rent of the Surgeon General’s office and Arn: 
medical museum, eight thousand dollars. 


Office of Chief Engineer: rc) 


lor four clerks of class four, four clerks of ng 
class three, four clerks of class two, four clerks Cher 
of class one, one messenger, and one lal 


twenty-five thousand five hundred and 


| nie 
dollars. Tor contingent expenses, viz: {or anid SIX! 
stationery, office furniture, miscellaneous and bol 
incidental expenses, including two daily Wash- 


ington newspapers, three thousand dollars. MOF 
Office of Chief of Ordnance: 

For chief clerk, three clerks of class 

two clerks of class three, four cler] 


KS Ol Cl 


AU, l 





two, six clerks of class one, and one mes ‘ 
ger, twenty-twothousand two hundred do! 
‘or contingent expenses, viz: stationery, ou 
thousand dollars. . el 
Office of Military Justice: 1 baal 
For one clerk of class four, one clerk 
class three, one clerk of class one, four thou 
sand six hundred dollars. Vor contingent S 
expenses, five hundred dollars. : 
ignal Office: ee 
For two clerks of class two, two thousand ois 
eight hundred dollars. sh 
Office of the Inspector General : y 
J’or one clerk of class three, sixteen hun- For 
dred dollars. ndi 


Oflice of the Inspector of the Military 
Academy: 
l’or one clerk of class four, eighteen hun- en 
dred dollars. pete 
lor compensation of superintendent of the = 
building occupied by the War Department, (two =e 


hundred and fifty dollars,) four watchmen and eigh 
wo laborers, four thousand five hundred and ro 

see Oe 1,’ 1} i Ti Mea ( | 
seventy dollars. Tor labor, fuel, lights, and 


miscellaneous items for the said building, ten Lwo ¢ 
thousand doilars. one, 
lor 


superintendent of the building « - ALAN 


n 
pied by the Paymaster General, (two hundred red 
> .. %) . . } } 
and fifty dollars,) and for five watchmen and a 
two laborers, five thousand two hundred and een 


ninety dollars. . 


. oe oe \ 
kor rent of building, and fuel and con : 


n 
gencies, twelve thousand five hundred d 
bor superini ndent of 


n building cornet 


Seventeenth and If streets, (two hund i iG i 
. \ . ° 1 } ‘ ! 
fiity dollars and four watchmen and ) 

. 3 Jnawnat os Se ee ae j 
laborers, four thousand five hundred and 


seventy dollars. 
Bs 


contingent ¢ 





xpenses, viz: fuel, eng 
and fireman, matting and oil-clot! 

washing, repairs, and other incidental expe 
of said buildin 


dollars. 


wae. \ 
as, W 


g, seven thousand five hung 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 





For compensation of the Secretar) 
avavy, eight thousand dollars. 
bor ¢ pensation ¢ he Sole 
Ty Ldvo al (sem i Lures iV { 
bu lred dol i ili t « t ‘ i 
j i LWwo thousand two thuudce AL 











lto chief clerk, three hundred 
ntin while there 1s no Assist- 


ry, and no longer; one disbursing 











o thousand dollars; three clerks of 
i class, four clerks of the third elass, 
cs of the second class, three clerks of 
class, two messengers at eight hun- 
i y dollars each, and one laborer, 

S » the d two hundred dollars. 
tatio , labor, newspapers, and mis- 
3s items, taree thousand five hundred 
chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
veer, chief clerk, draughtsman, one 
i las four, two elerks of class three, 
clerk of class two, one clerk of class one, 
nessenger, and one laborer, nineteen 


' ’ ; i 
indtwo hundred and sixty dollars. 


I La nervy, books, } lan: 9 drawings, 
id miscellaneous items, eight hundred 

chief of Bureau of Equipment and Re- 

r, chief clerk, one clerk of class four, 

( k of class three, two clerks of class 
eiert ot cla 58 one, one messenger, 


. fifteen thousand four hundred 





xfy Goilar 
tionery, books, and miscellaneous 
en hundred and fifty dollars, ° 
yr chief of Bureau of Navigation, chief 
e clerk of class three, one clerk of 
‘ one messenger, and one laborer, 
hou le { 1 and sixty dollars. 
( wionery, books, and miscellaneous 
d it hundred dollars. 


bureau of Ordnance, chiel 


raughtsman, one clerk of class three, 

ierks of class two, one messenger, and 

laborer, thirteen thousand and sixty dol 

i ALLONery, books, and miscellaneous 
8 gut hundred dollars. 


chief of Bureau of Construction and 
Repair hiet htsman, one clerk 


cierk, GQraugh 
four, two clerks of class three, two 


cs of class two, one messenger, and one 
rer, sixteen thousand four hundred and 
y dollars. 
lorstationery and miscellaneous items, eight 
' ‘ed dol 


ireau of Steam Engineeri 
lerlx, draughtsman, one clerk of el 
istant draughtsman, one messen- 

laborer, thousand two 


I> 
>t 





eleven 
and sixty dollars. 





l’or stationery and miscellaneous items, 


eight hundred dollars. 
lor chief of Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing. chief clerk, one clerk of class four, 
© clerks of class three, three clerks of class 


e, two clerks of class two, one messenger, 


one laborer, eighteen thousand two hun- 
land sixty dollars. 


stationery and miscellaneous items, 


1undred dollars. 
hief of Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 


ior 


“or chiel ot 


ne clerk of class four, one clerk of class 
ne messenger, and one laborer, eight 


sand four hundred and sixty dollars 
lor stationery and miscellaneous items, 


qdred doi 


four 
lars. 


l’or tive watchmen and two laborers for the 


Maing oO¢ ‘upled by the Navy Department, 


misand and forty dollars. 
rincidental labor, fuel, lights, and miscel- 
s for said building, six thousand 
JUDICIARY. 
/ } {/ rit (y ral. 

i ne ) ty ha 

{ ws el , AW Clé te CHIE 

1S ( I r, bWO cierk ot 

{ ‘ e rix ¢ ( 1 oO, ONE ¢ I 
( iié nerey srly-Tour tubou 

i ! maread aud forty dol Ss 
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Laws of j he Ty; rte d State S. 


l’or one clerk, 
lor contingent expenses of above offi e, 


Vv 


pe 


For fuel, labor, furniture, stationery, and 
; e is : 
miscellaneous items, ten thousand dollars 


For purchase of 


: } 
books for the otlice, on 
Suprenve Cou 


associate or 


hundred 


For the Chief Justice and nin 
retired justices, sixty thousand five 
doll: 





ars. 

lor nine circuit judges to reside in circuit, 
forty-five thousand dollar 

lor traveling expen of the judge assigned 
to the tenth eircuit {i ttending se ssion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one thou 


sand dollars. 
| or Saiary of the 
of the Supreme C 


tw< h il 


» thousand five 
‘or salary of the mar the Supreme 
Court, three thousand five hundred dollars. 


l 
} 
ror I 


salaries of the district judges of the 
United States, one hundred and rht 
thousand five hundred dollars. 
lor salaries the chief ju 
supreme court of the District of Columbi 
associate judges, and judge of the orphan’s 
court, nineteen thousand dollars. 
Kor selary of warden of the jail in the 
strict of Columbia, two thousand dollars. 
lor compensation of the district 
of the 


sixty-el 
of the 
a, the 


of 


stice 





} 
+ 
Lue 


Di 
attorneys 


| five 


ry 
aul 


United States, eighteen thous 


hundred and fifty dollars. 
lor compensation of the district marshals 
of th { nited Stat , eleven thousand three 


hundred dollars. 
Sec. 2. And be it furth r enaeled, That the 
il Departments 


appoint female clerl 


heads of the seve 
author Pp} 
be found to be competent 


are nereby 


who may 


and worthy, to 


red 1 le 
1ZeQ I ris 


+ a . . | Ls » bonnes ; ] ww 
of the grades ot ¢ rkShIps KNOWN LO the law, 











in the respective Vepartments, with the com- 
pensation belonging to the class to which they 
may be appointed, but the number of first, 
second, third, and fourth class clerks shall not 
be increase d by th i yn 

SEC. o. And t / furl ren l i l he 
compensation of all messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, laborers, and watchmen (wir } day 
or night) provided for in this act, unless other 
wise spec tically stated. shall be follov 
for messengers, eight hun i and forty dol 
lars per annum; for assistant m ce] 
seven hundred and twenty doll per inut 
for laborers and watchmen, se\ d and 
twenty dollars per annum; 1 after the pas- 
sage of this act no moneys herein or otherwise 
appropriated, or that may be h fier appro 
priated, for contingent, incidental, or mis¢ 
laneous purposes, bait bv pended OT pe i 
for official or clerical compensation and } 
shall be the luty ot he “AC yunti r olhiecer to 
reject and disallow all such payment illega 

Sk 1. An l be il further enact (hy That all 
acts and joint resolutions, or parts thereof, and 
all resolutions of either H of Congr 
granting extra compensation r pay, be, and 
the same ar her y, rep aled, t 1@¢ 
on the first day of J y, eignieen hund ed and 
seventy, and thet the appropriations made by 
the following wd re | 
and the same ar ereby, repealed, to 
effect from and after Jur tl VV, ¢ Ui 
hundred and t ne, 1 

Section five of the act of June twenty s 
eighteen hundred and forty-« ght, being ar 
appropriation for tl saiaries ¢ 3] lai exam 
iners of drugs, més ies, cl 1 
l h \ id s I i! 
y Senay Seal ae 
paid I i i 1 tor 

~ ‘ 
t iu bea i i i 
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fist Cona....2D SES 
pration for the pay and expenses of the c 
missioners under ihe treaty between the | 
States and the republic of Venezuel 

Section two of the act ef June twe \ 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, being an 
propriation for the pay and expenses of 
commission under the treaty between the | 
ted states and her Britan Cc Maj Sty for i 
settlement of the claims of the Hudson by 
aud Puget Sound Agricultural Compa: 

Ser n three of the act of Ap lsey 
i hundre d and Sixty-nine, t i 
priation for the pay, expen nd ady 
on account of the comm ou ler the t 
of the United Stat andthe. publi \i 

Section tl { the « of Ji twe 
eight, eighteen hundred and sixty-six. be 
an appropriation r and con y 
expenses of the Bureau of Sta c 

sections one and seven of the ae \} i 
three, eighteen hundred and | ne, 
au appropriation to pay for hor » mule 
so forth, lost or destroyed while in the milit: 
service. 

Section one of the act of July twenty 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, bein i 
propriation for refunding to States expe 
incurred in raising volunteers during the k 
rebellion. 

And hereafter it shall be the duty « 
proper Departm« ni to submite mn 
expenses and expen litures under thess 
heads, in the usual manner: and thie 
priations of the amounts ceived { n 
fer drafts to the account of contingent e 
of the independent Treasury, and ofthe ar 
received from fines pel id fon 
to the account for « xpen 1 Unite \ 
courts, shall eease from and Hn | 
eighteen hundre land seven y 

Sec. 5. And be it fur enacted, VI 
Vaal 3 of propr con 
annual appropria and 
ally for the service of a liscal yi 
remaining unexpended the expira 
such fiscal year, shall only be ap; 
payment of exper 3 properly ieurt chun 
Liat yei Ee. OF the fulli imme ( 
properly made wit tha ‘1 
ances not needed f the uid 4 | 
be carried to th irplu ht j 1’; 
this Se ¢ ‘| ? y to Ol 
pnOWwn or Le ay 
tio 

Sk Pur r enact pha 
balances of appropria W 
remnained on t 
out being drawn again 1 the 

ts fortwo ' } ' 
hil appropriation nad by la i 
port by } ‘ tary | 
Auditor of | Vy y, Ww duty 

a ‘ yu its t j I ct \ 
shall examine the books of his « 
tity to the »secreial Virethye \ mA 
will be required in the ttlement of an 
counts pending in b othes ud it} 
Ippe: bha such bal nee WV iD 
for tl purpose, tl secre 
€ Le ich balance “ I t WwW 

} ad of the proper D tense 
ce I that it ay ve Cat | to t!} 
lrea or pot bul ’ ! 

I l nt ott byat { pri palot i 
| ! r to Cor m bh 
a longer dura 1 of law pe tl 

: 7. And be it further « I, 

hall: be | | for any Di 

(x ninent to expend in 
li i of { 
( r that fi 
1 } ( } 
bi 
fj ; 
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( ‘ i An I em and cane nam ilut 1 eX ] a 
{ < i } ( 11 } i Ce ei rea An wa Oam 
iy ‘ ’ | t i VO. @lg CU il ype yvid tO Lhe 
l i i la i eve and yt y S ire iby plea Ot 4 - ies 
} and to _eigh ' l and sixty-eight, not le o provide for the circulation ; 1: a 
( I I j than the nouut ot circulating notes so re- redemption thereof,’ ”? approved Marc Lt ved } 
l 1 ; pn and may, il ne ry, in order to pro- eighte en hundred and sixty five, butth almou xty-bi 
| i | 1 | tation OF Such temporary loau so withdrawn shall not exceed twenty-live m juitiona 
1 te len , give notice to the || lion dollars. the Comptroller of the Cur aa - hereby 
| 3 publica 1 Ol ., shall, under the direction of the Seer tary o} APPRO 
t d certificates (which shall be || the Treasury, make a statement showins 
{ a: ba { l 1d amount) shall | amount of circulation in each State and Y\ ri- s 
e to bear interest from and alter a day to || tory, and the amount to be retired by ea, U 
lin such notice,and that the cer- || banking association in accordance with th 
| ite yd mated shall no longer be ava yn, and shall, when such redistribution ; 2 
.ot the lawful money reserve || circulation is required, make a requisition 
' é 1 of anyna i! banking associa uch amount upon such banks, commencins fal 
Lat ted in cl tre vith the ban a circulation exc v ( 
| Lon such ec ites, |} onemiuilion ; aving an exe y outl 
Lt t) thn frer be cou i asa || of circulation, and withdrawing their circula taken 
{ 1 ta banking a ) nh in ¢ ‘ ill of dollars, and Ling | 
N ! { t further enacted then proceeding prorata with other banks hay ceedi 
iim ot United States bonds, bear- || ing a circulation exceeding three hundred thoy SON | 
part reot a ing interest puyable in wold, with tie lreasurer ; sand dollars in States having the largest eXCess firmat 
| of the United S yin the manner prescribed || of circulation, and reducing the circulation of iflirn 
| ( t rand twent i Se ms of the ||-such banks in States having the greatest pro- ken Lo 
the ¢ vational currency act, it shall be lawful for the portion in excess, leaving undisturbed the banks silty t) 
Comptroller of the Currency to issue to the || in States having a smaller proportion, until sentence 
association m g the same, circulating notes || those in greater excess have been reduced eding 
of different denominations, not less than five |} the same grade, and continuing thus to mak nd to & 
; dollars, not : ding In amount ¢ ighty per |) the reduction provided for by this act until th at 
=* | centum of the par value of the bonds depos- || full amount of twenty-five millions, herein pri SEC. 
: i porary ited, which notes shall bear upon their face the | vided for, shall be withdrawn; and the circula- ny pers 
; BECEORSO: 4 promise of the association to which they are | tion so withdrawn shall be distributed among rappe 
j ied to pa them upon presentation at the the States and ‘Verritories having less than thei: shall ki 
Houseof Rep- | otiice of the association, in gold coin of the |} proportion, so as to equalize the same. And than hin 
J f { ' United States. and shall be redeemable uvon it shall be the duty of the Comptroller of the lecea 
( h presentation insuch coin: Provided, hat Currency, under the direction of the Secretary tious he 
| 10 banking association organized under this || of the Treasury, forthwith to make a requ 1 ge, 
section shali havea circulation in ex of one jj tion for the amount thereof upon the banks notice, 
‘ I ’ dollars, above indicated as herein prescribed. An nature, 
! DEC. 4 tnd beit further enacted, That every upon failure of such associations, or any of il 
pled natio ban association formed und them, to return the amount so required with 
} for p ms of the preceding section of this act |} one year, it shall be the duty of the Comptrol 





( ‘ l I a ro’ i shatlateltu ne Ke yon hand no less than | ler oft the Currency to sell al publie aueti yn use as | 








' 1 SIX y-live p n of its outstanding cir having given twenty days’ notice thereof in on pose, a 
- vali | c min gold or silver coin of the United || daily newspaper printed in Washington and on leit Oat 
receive at parin the payment || in New York city, an amount of bonds deposited record, 
; A ae is u Lt notes Of eve other such |} by said association, as security for said circu ceedin; 


hound banking ciation which at the tine of such || lation, equal to the cireulation to be withdrawn any pe 
the pro pry wi be redeeming its circulating || from said association and not returned in com was or 














; to provi hol icoin of the United States. \| plianee with such requisition; and the Comp- ship, ¢ 

ne ledge of { ». dladbeit further enacted, Vhatevery || troller of the Currency shall with the proceeds admitt 

ion organized forthe purpose of issuing || redeem so many of the notes of said banking any m: 

gold notes as provided in this act shall be sub || association, as they come into the Treasury, a as a Vi 

ie et to all the requirements and provi s of || will equal the amount required and not so re otherw 
I ee uC y act, ¢ ptthe irsteciause || turned, and shall pay the balance, if any, t 

ne | eu ALLL 1 ts two, Winch limits the circu such banking association: Provided, That n plifica 


ttt ( won OF tat al banking associations to taree circulation shail be withdrawn under the pro- to beg 





ind nm adolta he first clause of || visions of this section until after the fifty-four issu d 

y-ty M } 1 ilk COUNE on millions granted in the first section shall hav ’ ecertuih 

: preceaing section, would require Ta been taken up. been 1 

| ; ne, mal wiking associations organized in the BEC, ti And Ot it further enacted, Thatatter son sh 
Cily ol oan » to redeem th circulat the expiration of six months from the passag such « 

ib | 1 the « of New York; and |! of this act any banking association located in name 
: ‘ i thirty-two, whien fT any State having more than its proportion of hame. 

qu eve bank sociation to || cireulation may be removed to any State having ise, O 


receive ih payin of debt ie notes of every || Jess than its proportion of circulation, unde! licipa 
por On, |} Other I nal DANKING association ab par, such rules and regulations as the Comptrolier LPs 
ot : fect iat Inapplying the provisions and || of the Currency, with the approval of the See terfei 


») 1 Cu l | \ I i ‘ tf sald act to > bunking asso r 








retary of the Treasury, may require: Provide 
ifor,1 terms ** lawful (hat the amount of the issue of said bank 
! iwinl money of the United || shall not be deducted from the amount of new 
} held and 110 1 || issue provided for in this act. or be 
f 1 OF the United State Arproven, July 12, 1870. or ec 
ih frd b further enacted, Vhat to fi nortl 
ible distribution of na ae ae ns 


Sr 1 . That ( ' hee ne nssociatio aieen for presenting Claims for Additional Bouu 





i bil rite sf 
1 1 ol I 1 ( ravine fe han lies } 
ias rein set for as (Ln ithe be dé enacte lhy the Se nateand lieuse of 2 vers 

\ i i It 4 ‘ t it Ss St ni { ri: | resentaliae sof thee Unite l Stales of Americ? 
APeASUTY ' ! ; lire on ot thes ta ot Congress a sembled, Vhatthe time for pres ni ive 
ager ti ' i ad it may be ! toi is ing claims raddiional bounties granted lo any 1 
to nati 1 | \ i { i purpose, eo WwW) hdrawn, as her a vided, soldiers by the twelfth and thirteenth sect! nen 


previous month; whet tary of trom banking a ciations organized in States |) « ret of July twer y-eighth, eighteen hun iM pl 
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1 and sixty-six, is hereby extended until | known to suc : idu \ ctoa and any ‘ 
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me 
; 
(U2 


i i ] “oT 
ietors of articles named 
i (, who shall farnish his or 
( 1 for stamps to be used 
bhi their own proprietary 
1 | illowed the following com 
i namely: on amounts purchased at 
time of not than fifty dollars nor more 


than five hundred dollars, five per centum ; 
d amour over five hundred dollars ten 
' nium on the whole amount purchased: 
Provided, That lucifer or friction matches, and 
livlts, aud wax tapers, may be removed 
i tl pla e of manufacture for export toa 
elgn country without payment of tax, or 
ing stamps thereto, under such rules and 
rulations as the Commissioner of Internal 
hieventie may prescribe ; and all provisions of 
ing laws inconsistent herewith are hereby 
ey dd. 
- ). And be it further enacted, That see 
{ ( hundred d fifty Gok ne the act 
entitled “*An net to pr vide*internal revenue 
to the Government, to pay interest on 
the public debt, and for other purposes,’’ ap 
py! | Junethirty, eighteen hundred ¢ and sixty 
rr mended ws section nineof the internal 
rr proved July thirteen, eighteen 
I md xty-six, be, and is hereby, 


amended by triking out the words ** fifty dol- 
the second proviso, and inserting in 


fos ' 
i in 
lieuthereofthe fo ing: ‘*double the amount 





of tax remaining unpaid, but in no case less | 
than five dollars;’’ also, by striking out the 
rds ‘sixty-six’? in the third 1 proviso, and 
iserting in lieu thereof the venta ‘* seventy 
‘ : also, by striking out the words ‘'s xly 
en in the last proviso, and inserting in 
bie thereof the words *’ seventy two.”’ 
we. GO. And be it further enacted, That there | 
hall be levied and collected annually, as here- 
matter provided, for the year: eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, and eighteen hundred and 


-one, and no longer, a tax of two and 


one half per centum upon the gan , pr ‘ofits, 


ancl inne of every person re adine in the 
nited tutes, and of every citizen of the | 
United States residing abroad, derived from 
any source whatever, whether within or with- 
out the United States, except as hereafter pro- 


led, anda 


like tax annually upon the gains, 
prot and income derived from any business, 
trade, or profession carried on in the United 


person re 


tates by any siding without the Uni- 


ted States, and not a citizen thereof, or from 
renuta of real estate within the United States 
owned by any person residing without the 
Luited States and not a citizen thereof. 
ee. 7. And be it further enacted, That in 
estimating the gains, profits, and income of 
VY perso! there shall be neluded all income | 
vi m any kind of property, rents, in 
terest received or accrued upon all notes, bonds, 
i mortgages, or other forms of indebtedness 


Learinginterest, whether paid or not, ifgoodand 


‘ ectable, interest upon notes, bonds, orother 

rities of the United States; andthe amount 
of allpremium on goldand coupons; the gains, 
prof and income of any business, profes- 
' trade, employment, oflice, or vocation ; 
hicluding any amount received as salary or pay 
for services in the civil, military, naval, or 


the United States, or as Sen- 
ator, Representative, or Delegate in Congress, 
except that portion thereof from which, under 
authority of acts of Congress previous hereto, 

ix of five per centum shall have been with- 


other service of 


held: the share of any person of the gainsand 
profits, whether divided or not, of all com 
panies Or partnerships, but not including the 


unt received from any corporations whose 
ers, as authorized by law, withhold and 
es a per centum of the dividends 
of interest or coupons paid by such 
profits realized within the year 
from sales of real estate purchased within two 
years previous to the year for which income is 


made, and 
COrporallons 5 
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amount of sales of live stock, 


} beef, mut- 
other meats, hay and grain, fruits, 
vegetables, or productions 


" \, 
by ing tae 


estimated ; the 
sugar, wool, butter. cheese, pork, 
ton. or 


otiner 


GLOBE 


siete or produce of the estate of such person, | 


but not including any part thereof consumed 
directly by the family; and all other gains, 
and income drawn from any source 
whatever, but not including the rental value 
of the homestead used or occupied by any 
person, or by his family. 

Sec. & And be it further enacted, That 
military or naval pensions allowed to any per 
son under the laws of the United States, and 
the sum of two thousand dollars of the gains, 


profits, 


profits, and income of any person, shall be || 


exempt from said income tax, in the manner 
hereinafter provided. Only one deduction of 
two thousand dollars shall be made from the 
aggre all the members of any 
fainily composed of oneor both parents and one 
or more minor children, or of husband and wife: 
but when a wife has by law 


vate income of 


a Pe, income, 


the time the same became 
the estates of deceased, in 


persons. 


Ris: ‘eeee 4, 


Sane, or ih 


Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, Th 
shall be the duty of every pe : 
whose gross income during the preceding \ 


exceeded two thousand dolla 


rson of lat 


rs, tO make 


render a return on or before the day 
| nated by law, to the assistant assessor of: 
|| district in which he resides of the gross amo 


| but 


beyond the control of her husband, and is living | 


such deduction 
‘from her income, gains, and 


separate and apart from him, s 
shall then be made 
profits; and 
allowed to make the deduction in favor of each 
ward or benefici: ary exce pt that in a case of 
two or more wards or beneficiaries comprised 
in one family, having joint property interest, 
only one deduction shall be made in their favor. 
l‘or the purpose of allowing said deduction from 
the income of any religious or social community 


| holding all their property and the income there- 


from jointly and in common, each five of the 


persons composing such society, and any re- 


| to constitute a family, ¢ and a deduction of 


maining fractional number of such persons less 
than five over such groups of five, shall be held 
Lwo 
thousand dollars shall be ellowed for each of 
said families. Any taxes on the incomes, gains, 
and profits of such societies, now due and un- 
paid, shall be assessed and collected according 
to this provision, except that the deduction 
shall be only one thousand dollars for any 
year prior to eighteen hundred and seventy. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That in 


| addition to the exemptions provided in the 


| paid by him within the y 


preceding section, there shall be deducted from 


the gains, profits, and income of any person all | 


national, State, county, and municipal taxes 
sar, whether such per- 
son be owner, tenant, or mortgager; all his 
losses actually sustained during the year aris- 
ing from fires, floods, shipwreck, or incurred 
in trade, and debts ascertained to be worth- 
less, but excluding all estimated depreciation 
of values; the amount of interest paid during 
the year, and the amount paid for rent orlabor 
to cultivate land or to conduct any other busi- 
ness from which income is derived ; the amount 
paid for the rent of the house or premises 


guardians and trustees shall be | 





occupied as a residence for himself or his fam- | 


ily, and the amount paid out for usual and 
ordinary repairs. No deduction shall be made 
for any amount paid out for new buildings, 
permanentimprovements, or betterments made 
to increase the value of any property or estate. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
tax hereinbefore provided shall be assessed 
upon the gains, profits, and income for the year 
ending on the thirty-first day of December next 


| preceding the time for levying and collecting 


said tax, and shall be levied on the first day 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and be 
due and payable on or before the thirtieth day 
of April in each of said years. And in addi- 
tion to any sum annually due and unpaid after 
the thirtieth day of April, and for ten days 
after notice and demand thereo! by the col- 
lector, there shall be levied and collected, 

a penalty, the sum of five per centum on the 


amount unpaid, and interest on said amount || of Internal Revenue, 


of his income, gains, and profits as aforesaid 
not including the amount receiy. 
any corporation whose officers, as autho; 
| by law, withhold and pay as taxesa per ce 
of the dividends made and of the interes: 
coupons paid by such corporation, nor 
portion of the salary or pay received [or 
vices inthecivil, military, naval, orother 
of the United States, or as Senator, Represey, 
tive, or Delegate in Congress, from whic! 
has been deducted, nor the wages of min, 
children not received ; and every guardian and 
trustee, executor or administrator, and an: 
person acting in any other fiduciary c upacity. 
| or as resident agent for, or copartner of, a 
non-resident alien, deriving income, , 
and profits from any business, trade, or pro 
fession carried on in the United States, or; 
rents of real estate situated therein, shall m 
and render a return as aforesaid to the as 
assessor of the district in which he reside 
the amount of income, gains, and profits o 
minor or person for whom heacts. Theassis 
ant assessor shail require every such retur: 
be verified by the oath of the party rend 
it, and may jucrease the amount of any return, 
after notice to such party, if he has reason to 
believe that the same is understated. In ea 
any person having a gross income as ab 
of two thousand dollars or more, shall n 
or refuse to make and render such retur 
shall render a fulse or fraudulent return 
or the assistant assessor shall m 
such return, according to the best inforn lation 
he can obtain by the examination o! said 
son, or of his books or accounts, or by 
other evidence, and shalladd, as a penaliy, | 
the amount of the tax due thereon, fifty ; 
| centum in all cases of willful negiect or refusa 
to make and render a return, and one hundr 
per centum in all cases of a false or fraudulent 
return having been rendered. The tax and the 
addition thereto as penalty shall be assessed 
and collected in the manner provided for in 
cases of willful neglect or refusal to render a 
return, or of rendering a false or fraudulent 
return. But no penalty shall be assessed upon 
any person for such neglect or refusal, or for 
making orrenderinga false or fraudule ntretu 
except after reasonable notice of the ti 
place of hearing, to be regulated by in eon 
| missioner of Internal Revenue, SO asto give the 
person charged an opportunity to be heard: 
Provided, That no collector, deputy collector, 
assessor, or assistant assessor shall permit to 
be published in any manner such income 1 
turns, or any part thereof, except such general 
statistics, not specifying the names of individ 
uals or firms, as he may make public, und 
such rules and regulations as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue shall prescribe. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That 
when the return of any person is increased by 
the assistant assessor, such person may exhib 
his books and accounts and be permitted to 
prove and deciare, under oath, the amount 0! 
income liable to be assessed ; but such oath a: 
| evidence shall not be conclusive of the ; 

and no deductions claimed in such cases shu! 


) 


assessor 





be allowed until approved by the assistan! 
| sessor. Any person may appeal from the ce 
ion of the assistant assessor, in such Cas 


the assessor of the district, and his dec 
| thereon, unless reversed by the Se 


shall be final. The to: 


/at the rate of one percentum per month from ll time, and manner of proceedings shall +9 eub- 
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APPEN] 
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to regulations to Line 
{ nissiouer Of Intern: 
> U } "2 m1 
13. Ana be it ina 


. 
Arson, in bis own 





‘lary, 
incipal, was not possessed of an income 
» thousand dollars, lable to be: sessed 


ording to the provisions of this act; or may 





ire that an income tax has been assessed 
| paid elsewhere in the same year, under 
ithor ity of the United States, upon hisincome, 
‘ins, and ward, bene- 
‘iary, or principal, as required by law; and 


the assistant assessor shall be sa 


profits, or those of his 


tishied of the 


truth of the declaration, such person shall 


ereupon be exempt from income tax in the 


Sec. 14. And bi it further enacted, That 
yreilen Governments who are not 
ie United States shall be re 
ui any income tax imposed by this act which 


2s ° Rrial live ) 
ye Geri 1 from their oficial emoluments, 
from property in foreign countries: Pro- 


led, That the Tecietaces ments 





ils way represent shall extend similar exemp- 
to consuls of the United State 
Sec. 10d. And be it Jurther enacted, That 
there shall be levied and coll mer fi r and 
1g the year eighteen hun ir d : 
tax of two and one 
amount of all interest or co ipons paid or 
is or other evidences of debt issued an 
ryable in one or more years atter date, ] y 
any of the corporations in this section herein- 
enumerated, and on the amount of all 


deuds of earnings, incon 





1e, Or gains here- 





r declared, by any bank, trust company 


9 
savings Institution, insurance company, rail- 
road company, canal company, turnpike com- 
pany, Canal navigation company, and slack- 
walter Company, whenever and wherever the 
same shall be payable, and to whatsoever per- 


} 1 ) } 


i the same may be due, including non-resi- 





dents, whether citizens or aliens, and on all 

divided profits of any such corporation which 
have accrued and been earned and added to 
surplus, contingent, or other fund, and 
every such corporation having paid the tax as 
is hereby authorized to deduct and 
from any payment on account of 
est, coupons, and dividends an amount 
equal to the tax of two and one half per centum 
on the same; and the payment to the United 
States, as provided by law, of the amount of 
tax so deducted from the Te coupons, 
aud dividends aforesaid, shall ¢ harge the 


corporation from any liabil ‘that amount 








of said interest, coupons, or div + panic’ 1ed 

due to auy person, except in cases where 
Si) b mperetens have provid | by 
in express ¢ aptak Provide ax 


upon the dividends of in 
fe } 


shai: not be GCeeme d aue unl 





re payable, either in money or otherwise; 
_% ; : 

ud that the money returned by mutual insur- 

ae 1 1 ) 

ance companies to their policy holders, and 


‘annual or semi-annual interest allowed or 





id to the de :positors in savings 

gs institutions, shall not be considered as 

dividends; and that when any dividend is 
nade, or interest as aforesaid is paid, which 
Inch ides any part of the surp lus or contingent 
eae of'any corporatio yn Which has been assessed 
nd the tax pu 


any part of the dividends, interest or coupons 


id the reon, or wh ich include 

received from othere orporat ions whose ollivers 

are authorized by law to withhold a " r centum 
the saine, the amount of tax so paid on that 





port ion of the surp! s or contingeut fund, wa 
Lhe amount of lar x Which has been withueld 
nd paid on dividends, interest, or ¢ OupoNns SO 
received, may be deducted from the tax on 


such dividend or inter St. 
a! ; eee : a 
Sec. 16. And be it Jurtier enacted, That 
every person having the care or management 


y 
a 
Sf. 
Tt 
Ly 
> 





r . ; 7 , 
Laws of the | l Sia 
ot any cort I n l eto »taxed u 
’ 
pre Ling }. Si ma > i 
‘ ” « + t ° , 
10 the asse ) r assistal “as sor he - 
| 


trict in which such person has his offi 


conducting the business of such corporati 

on or before the tenth day of the ionth fT 
Rieck sane ant livid na - = 

lowing that in Which any dividends or sums 

of noney beeome aque or p ivable as aforesal }. 

a true and complete return, in such form as 


he Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 
prescribe, of the amount of income and profits 
and of taxes as aforesaid; and there s 


1s ‘ ] ] 
annexed thereto a dec! 





ation of the president, 





cashier, or treasurer of the corporation, under 
oath, that the same contains a true and com 

plete account of the income and profits and of 
taxes as aforesaid. And foranyde fault in the 
making or rendering of such return, — such 
declaration annexed, the corporation so in 


default shall forfeit, as a penalty, the sum 


of one thousand dollars; and in ease of any 
) 
idering said return, « 


of any default in the payment of the tax as 


def ‘ault In making or ret 


iereof, the assess 
1e tax al pena 


ll be in accordance with the general pro 





visions of law 
refusal. 

17. And beit further enacted, That see- 
tions one hundred and twe 
and twenty-one, one hundred and twent 


in other cases of negiect and 


nty, one hi 





y-twe 
and one hundred and twenty-three of the act 


ot June thirty, eight 





*n hundred and sixty- 
four, entitled ‘‘An act to provide internal rev- 








enue ti pport the Government, to pay inter- 
1 ae } 2 1 t . , 
est on the pur ie gag aaa ata 
5 ss LDaantaft JInale en. elght 
as amended ! the act of July thirtee eigh 
} } cere s a ly + *Marr} 
een hundred and sixty-six, and the act of ' Mari n 


‘whteen hundred and sixty-seven, shall 
the taxes therein men 


yof August, eighteen hun 


two, ¢ 
be coust rued to impo 
tioned t >» the 





ad seventy, but after that date no further 
taxes shall be levied or assessed under said see 


+ on } rn ; ' 
tions; and all acts and parts OF acts oe to 
1 j : ! ] 3 
the taxes herein repealed, and that all the pro- 


visions of said acts, shall continue in full f 
for re and collecting all taxes proper! 


g 
assessed or liable to be a 





ssessed, or acecruins 


is of former acts, or draw 





which has already accrued 
or which may hereafter accrue under said acts, 
and for maintaining and continuing liens, fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures incurred under and 
by virtue thereof. And this act shall not be 
construed to affect *t done, rightaccrued, 
or penalty incurred u -formeracts, but every 

such right is hereby saved. And for carrying 
out andcompleting all proceedings which have 








been already commenced or that may be com- 





menced to ich fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures, or crimin hy ceedings under said 
acts, aud forthe mentoferimes of which 
any party shall b hea een found guilty 
SEC Ls j aa pierce enact d, Ih il the 
Pre lent S hel ry authori d to annex to, 
al i uniie Wht ta ( two or more a 1} 1} 
lige ¢ ) distri , whi Ver in his oF j 
On | \ ! LLi¢ I expe ses ( co { r 
Lh internal 1 ie, Will t impairing th 
( I Vy ¢ Line Vl and he re i} ns \ 
retain but one col tor and one a 5 I 
such enlarged ¢ rict And the Pre sent 1 
also » ¢ nsoidac.e in ] Ke manner, 
at his « 1». any two or more adjoining 


supervisors’ districts, and to retain or appoint 








one s! sor for such consolidated district 
ot 1‘) { id ) urther enact l, Vhat as 
soon as practi iter the passage ¢ i tl 
act the numoer tantasse ( ; | 
Sla i pe i I re lu | byt a nal 
ot a ( i el { i ( i Who are a y 
Specialy ) tot anyt Wii 
iall have been a ished DY law; and 
Commissioner * Internal Revenue shall be 
required further toreducethe number of a t 
ant assessors in pro ion to ry reductio 


IBE O93 
tisr Cone ZD 
I 4 S hit w} cu oh be 

I ifter be made, by the re 
( Y po n the internal taxe 

o ). And bE Purth enacted, That see 
t ve 1 approved duly 
teen, ¢ it hundred and sixty-six, entitled 
‘An act to reduce internal taxation. and to 
ame! | an act enmtitie LA 1auctto provide iter 
nal revenue to support the Government, to pay 
inter Lon nublie debt, and for other pur 
poses, approved June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four,’’ be amended by inserting after 
the words ** that in any case civil or criminal, 
the words ‘tat law or in equity 37’ also, by in 
serting alter the words **if the suit were com 
menced in the caurt below by summons.’’ the 
words foll ng: ‘*subpena, petition, ot by 
any other form of action ex rept as hereinafter 
provided:;’’ al by inserting after the words 

it we commenced by capias th 
words following: ‘tor by any similar form 
of proc ling yy which a personal arrest 1s 
O a 

Sec. 21. And b it furt her enacted, That after 


{ December, eight en hun 








nh lreu of uf the duties now 
the articles hereinafter 
ried from for 
ries, there shall be levied, collected, 


and paid the following duties and rates of 


enumerated or provided for impo 


On teas of all kinds, fifteen cents per pound. 
: Pe: 
On cotfee of all kinds, thre e cents per }) yund. 
} 





() ( ao, OF Cf 1, (Wo cents per pound, 
On cocoa leaves or shells, one cent per pou 
und ( r prepared ca cao, or COocon, ve 
ce pound; andon sleoieditin abe cents 
per pound 


On all molasses, five cents per gallon. 
On tank-bottom sirup of sugar-cane juice 


utrated melada, and concentrated 
molasses, one and one half eents per pound, 
yvado sugar not above 
standard in color, one 
and three quarter cents per pound. 

covado st gal 


On ail raw or mu rubove num- 


ber seven, Dutch standard in color, and on all 
number ten, Dutch 
standard in ¢ rr, two cents per pound, 

On all othersugars above number ten, Dutch 


1 
Olher § rar not above 


andard in eolor, and notabove number thir 
teen, Dutch standard in color, two and one 
quarter cents per pound. 

Ugars avove number thirveen, 


rd in color, and not above nul: 





ber sixteen, Dutch standard in color, two and 
hree quarter cents per pound 

On all other sugars above umber sixteen, 
Dutch standard in color, and not.above num 


ber twenty, Uutch standard in color, three and 





One qG ar ( pt } Ina 
On all car above number twenty, Dutch 
standard in ¢ ,endon all retined | iD 
Ci . j 1, and granulated ul 
hi per | ind: Provided, That the re 
tary oO! } trea iry Suall, vy regulati ns, pre 
- \ q hat sample hall be taken 
hy ‘ from the hogshead, box, ot 
olner pacha . in sucha manner as tore pre- 
nh i ru ierage of the contents ot the pack- 
and from a sullicient number of packages 
of th ime mark in each and every invoice, 
» tha ile unples on which the classification 


is made shall be a fair average in quality of 
se : } pene Pe ! ee 
the sugar imported under that mark, and the 
adjudged the entire 
OL sugar 
} casks or boxes shal! be marked 


\ * custom house weigher bY 





I nad ) On each packay 
i ‘ { uit rup I va} ip ¢ 
. ' it L, ( entral lL meta 
da, « itrated molasses entered undet 
tine i mo iall be forfeited to the 
[ d State 


as oa 
On all wines imported in casks, containing 
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| mid Olle Sim 
‘ villers containing 
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prov ied tor, two 
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Provided, that any 


white, and red or 
r pound. 


ground 


per pound. 
nts per pound, 
ys, twenty cents 





pou d 
cents pet 
cassia, twenty 
cents per pound ; 
yy r pound, 
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(} ( ‘ if wo ! 
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( $ Viil we X Ut ii | rauozen 
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wn ey ) ( u . 4 il 
] thou 
Oa ul i} ie, . nis pel i 
On ( ( thie ie} iS on 
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ob v jul i l 
i 
ertamed u ich li Ss | s¢ ce 
oi 6 iar iry nay prescril 
On tax ra i co 
Cn liax n I) . iL « tw Git 
ul pel { i on ou i iN i 
"= Game ead | ! dal j r 
On nem i | a ( Lin ) t 
' 
lor hemp, no erwise provided for, twen 
I 
live dolla pre 
On the t WV ¢ bith enp nr) 7 nel 
try 
LO 
Un jul ilin, Ir, 2nd i 
aoiia pei tol 
{) jute b xy ad ul } 
Q)n cot | ring or ¢ ei l ii al ‘ 
’ ‘ W rors ( | { » 
’ 
ist IO Wil nn co On Late yr | | ( ae l 
1 
yosed in whoie or in part of hemp, ju liax, 
mnny-bha , ( re) } 
i y~t) Plath ) Ml 0 t tabcb el il 
' 
“und Value t ven cen voi rsquare 
; : 
yarau { » cent per pound V ed t ovel 
ve cents } ire yard, th e « { pel 
: ’ 
pound, 
i s 
On iron in p ; ven Goliars } 
( + 
Un cast scrap-iron ot ey vy deseript x 
agouars per ton 
i 
Vy eae On, 
Pati hug 
) Wa Oo 
: } 
l ’ A 
m } 
i i i 
nad vaiorem 
] GUA y 
Way DATS mace 
Lf c 
iron 
‘ nr - Ot 
} ’ t 
; } 
Lill De ¢ sea 
i ri rd 
Anil ,or les 
1metator nol 
of 1r0n wire, 
np ent part, 


atedand bros 
its ‘ rou wire, 
A id provide l 
“ally kKiuOWh as 
wire, shall pay 


pe r } O ind and 





ten per centum ad vatorem. 


On rouch or unfinished grindstones. one 
dollar and fifty cents per ton: on finished 
grindstones, two dollars per ton. 

On freestone, sandstone, granite, and all 


building or monumental stone, except marble, 
one dollar and cents per ton. 
} j } ? } } oe 
On all sawed, dressed, or poushed marbic, 
},) lahe “}) 7) ;] thi: 
marble siabs, and marble paving tiles, thirty 


per centum ad valorem, and in addition twenty 
five cents per superficial square foot not ex- 
ceeding two inches in thickness; if more thar 
two inches in thickness, ten cents per foot, in 
addition to the rate for each inch or 


; : 2 , 
fractional part thereof in excess of tw 


' 
apove 


inches 


‘y 

in thickness: Frovided, That if exceeding six 
] } 
1, 


> 1 } ? 
inches in thickness, such marble shall be sub- 


ject to the duty now imposed upon marble 





inche 


wide, thirty cents per square yard 
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) 1 y ° . . }; mor 
ir-cloth known as erinoline cloth, a) vale 7 
: " . . . . “ par pe 
01 1er manufactures of hair not othery i e 
. ‘aw. these : 1 — On COLO 
provided for, thirty per centum ad valor 





hair-pins made of iron wire, fifty 
centum ad valorem. oo 5 
On analine dyes am y what a 


i ' ms 

a ’ ity t ¥ rs 

name known, fifty cents per pound, and thir 
t 


. ( r 
live per centum ad valorem. sca 
. >} 4 
On buttons and on ornaments for dress 
| tsid — 7 } 58. . \ , 
and outside garments made Of suk, or of whi xt 
aa . . Sexi wu Xty 
silk is the component material of chief valy, > =“ 
eae wy na vi 
and containing no wool, worsted, or goat os 
hair, fifty per centum ad valorem. ee 
nA ; : dine rly cen 
On silicate of soda, or other al caline si}j te er 
cates, a half a cent per pound. F 
On sporting gun-wads of all description ee aed 
f 7 i aa en ni a 
hirty-five per centum ad valorem. C 
On nickel, thirty cents per pound. oS eal 
' } “4 } . i . rune 
On nickel oxide and alloy of nickel wit) eas 


copper, twenty cents per pound. 


On watches, watch-cases, watch movement 


c | 2 e ere Im Ot 

parts of watches, and watch materials, twent: a" 
S ! eiesS i 

five per centuim ad valorem. e 
I shall | 


. } a 

On watch jewels, ten per centum ad valorem, Acid 
On live animals, twenty per centum ad yalo 
> a 
Provided, 


oe z ; 
ported for breeding purposes from beyond { 


rem: 


[hat animals specially 





eas shall be admitted free, upon proof ther ’ a 

satisfactory to the Secretary of the ‘l'reasu s oe he 
and under such regulations as he may pr eye 
scribe: And provided further, That teams o| Toca 
animals, including their harness and ta 





actually owned by persons immigrating to 
United States with their families from for 
countries, and in actual use for the pu 

of such 


free of duty, under such regulations asthe S 





’ ; cone \lkels 

immigration, shall also be admit! Alban 
\ 

nbe 

>: ry e: AMVC! 

retary Of the ireasury may prescribe: A 

a 


previa 


United States temporarily and for a peri 


Anilin 
Amm¢ 


. ’ rey ] ° j 
dfurther, Vhat allanimals brought i: 


not exceeding six months, forthe purpose \nnat 
exh xr competition for prizes offered | 


tural or racing association, shall | 
admitted free of 





Argol 
4 


Asves 


duty upon bond being firs Articl 
given, in accordance with regulations to | States : 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, d not 


with condition that the full duty hereinbetor Artiel 
imposed shall be paid in ease of the sale of any ture of 
such animals in the United States. the san 
On oranges, lemons, pineapples, and grapes That pr 
twenty per centum ad valorem; and on limes. made w 
bananas, plantains, shaddocks, mangoes, : 
cocoanuts, ten per 
vided, That no allowance shall be made for 
loss by ce cay on the voyage, unless the sa 
loss shall exceed twenty-five per centum of the 
ity, and theallowance then made shall bx 


only for theamount of loss in excess of twenty 


nd he Sec 
centum ad valorem: Pro- 0] 


articies 


ime ol 





to have 
refunde 
tofore } 
such 
five per centum of the whole quantity. Bam 
On Zante, or other currants, and prunes and Bark 
plums, two and one half cents per pound. 
On neat’s-foot oil, and all animal, whal 
seal, and fish oils, twenty per centum ad yalo 
rem. 
On oil 





= 


> 
% 
> 
) 


aya, a 
pomegi 
barks 1 
Bell: 
Bror 


made of linseed or flaxseed, thirty 


cents per gallon, seven pounds and a half ot Bitte 
weight to be estimated as a gallon. Bert 
Ou hempseed and rapeseed, and other oil ised fi 


} 


seeds of like character other than linseed or vided 
flaxseed, one half cent per pound. Bell 
On linseed or flaxseed, twenty cents pet only t 
bushel of fifty-six pounds weight: Provid: Bon 
That no drawback shall be allowed on oil-cake rroun 
made from imported seed, rm: 
On sesame seed oil or Cenne oil, and cotton: Boo 
seed oil, thirty cents per gallon. ifactu 
On sesame seed, ten per eentum ad valoren Brit 
On opium, one dollar per pound. 
On opium prepared for smoking, 


1 
other pre 
i 


Bur 

Or ired, 
otherwise | Buc 

dollars per pound: £7ov Citi 
smoking, and « Co] 
ited an | Cat 
Cas 
payment of duties, Cat 


be refanded., 


mana 
arations of opium not 
vided for, six 
That opium prepared for 


preparations Of Opium, 


depos 
i i 


warehouse, shall not be removed there! 
exportation without 


such duties shall not 
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Laws of the United State Alist Cone....2D SESS. 


. On morphia, and on ail salts of morphia, one Catgut or whip gut, unmanufactured duction and property of an American artist, 
il, al , ~~) ‘ ‘ } oT . -} > r } “ '* . . > 
lar per ounce. Coal, anthracite. now held for payment of duties in any custom: 
Cry — ‘ ? ‘ r : . . baal . } ¥ 
rwi Qn cotton thread, yarn, warps, or warp yarn, Coc{¢Julus indicus. house of the United States, shall be surren- 
_ } 


Conian cicuta, or hemlock, seed and le af. 
Cudbear. 


wound upon spools, whether single « yr ad- 


dered to such artist without payment of duties 
ed be wand the condition o f single apron’ 


or charge, upon his aflidavit filed in the De- 








x two or more single yarns together, whether Collections of antiquity, specially imported, partment of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
aleve; beams orin bundles, skeins, or cops, or in | and not for sale. the same are the production of such artist. 
thirt y other form, valued at not exceeding forty Chalk and cliff stone, unmannuf: ad Paintings, statuary, fountains, and othe 
- s per pound, ten cents per caiends ; valued Cork wood, or cork bark, unmanufactured. | works of art, imported expressly for present 
Sic yer forty ce er pound and not exceed- Carnelian, unmanufactured. ation to national institutions or to any State, 
which , sixty cents per pound, twenty cents per Cuttle-fish bone. or to any municipal corporation. ‘ 
value ind; valued at over sixty cents per pound Diamond dust or bort. Philosophical and scientific apparatus, in 
pols | not exceeding eighty cents per pound, Dragon’s blood. struments, and preparations, statuary, casts 

rty cents per pound ; valued at over eighty Kiggs. of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster ot 
= nts per pound, forty cents per pound; and Emery ore or rock, not pulverized, not || Paris, paintings, drawings, and etchings, 
i addition to said rates of duty twenty per | ground. specially imported in good faith, for the use 
pun tum ad valorem. [E:sparto, or Spanish grass, and other grasses || of any society or institution incorporated or 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That |) and pulp of, for the manufacture of paper. established for philosophical, educational, 

ier thethirty-first day of December, eighteen Fibrin, in all forms. scientific, or literary purposes, or encourage- 

with ndred and seventy, in addition to imported Kish, fresh, for immediate consumption. ment of the fine arts, and not intended tor 
rticles now by lawexempt from duty, and not ish for bait. sale. 

ment rein otherwise provided for, the following Flint and ground flint stones. Household effects of persons and families 

vent ticles hereinafter enumerated and provided l‘oliw digitalis. returning or emigrating from foreign countries, 

r shall also be free; ashion plates engraved on steel or onwood, | which have been in actual use abroad by them, 
‘Orem, Acid, arsenious, cru le. colored, plain. and not intended for any other person or per- 

d val Acid, nitric, not chemically pure. I’ur skins of all kinds not dressed in any || sons or for sale, not exceeding the value of 

ly ir Acid, muriatie. manner. five hundred dollars. 

nd Acid, oxalic. Glass, broken in pieces, which cannot be cut Phosphates, crude or native, for fertilizing 

= \cid, pieric, and nitro‘picric: Provided, || for use, and fit only to be remanufactured. purposes. 

rane at carboys containing acids shall be subject Guano, and other animal manures. Plants, trees, shrubs, roots, seed-cane, and 

7 pre )the same duty as if empty. Gums, Arabic, Jeddo, Senegal, Barbary, || seeds importe d by the Department of Agricul- 

—' \ East India, Cape, Australian, gum benzoin || ture, or the | Inited States Botanic Garden. 

a ke », root, leaf, and bark. or benjamin, gum copal, sandarac, damar, Platinum vases or retorts for chemical uses, 

to Agaric. gamboge, cowrie, mastic, shellac, tragacanth, | or parts thereof. 

— Alkanet root. olebanum, guiac, myrrh, bdellium, garbanum, Potassa, muriate of. 

i \lkekengi. and all gums not otherwise provided for. (Juassia wood, 

= Albumen and |4ttarine. Gutta-percha, crude. Rags, of cotton, linen, jute, and hemp, and 

te Het Amber, gum. Goat-skins, raw. paper waste, or waste or clippings of any kind 

: Aloes. Horse and cow hair, not cleaned and dressed. | fit only for the manufacture of paper, includ- 

mt Aniline oil, crude. Hoofs, horns, and horn tips. ing waste rope and waste bagging. 

Pe Ammonia, crude Hide cuttings, raw and in the hair, for glue Rhubarb. 

ie Annato seed. stock. Resins, crude, not otherwise provided for. 

owes Argols, crude. Hemlock bark Kose leaves. 

Han b Asbestos, not m: inufactured, Hyoscyamus, or henbane leaf. Saffron and safilower. 

gf Articles imported forthe use of the United Jodine, crude. Sarsaparilla, crude. 

to f States: Provided, That the price of the same Ipecac. Seaweed, not otherwise provided for. 

acury, iid not include the duty. India-rubber, crude, and milk of. Scammony, or resin of scammony. 

befor Articles the growth, produce, and manufae- Ivory and vegetable ivory, unmanufactured. Sandal wood. 

of any ture of the United States when returned in Jalap. Seeds: cardamon, caraway, coriander, fenu 
the same condition as exported: Provided, Jet, unmanufactured. greek, fennel, cummin, and other seeds noi 

rapes, (hat proof of the identity of such articles be Juniper and laurel berries. otherwise provided for. 


limes, 


3, 


an 


MU 


Pro: 


made under regulations be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury; and if such 


Kryolite. 


S. Lac, crude, seed, button, stick, shell or 


Senna, in leaves. 


Shells of every description, not manufac- 


urticles were subject to internal tax at the || dye. tured. 
de for time of exportation such tax shall be proved Lava, unmanufactured, Shrimps, or other shell fish. 
© said to have been paid before exportation, and not Leeches. Skeletons, and other preparations of 
vag refunded, And all acts and parts of acts here- Life-boats and life-saving apparatus, spe- | anatomy. 
Mali be 


wenty 


es an 


d. 


A 


tofore passed prescribing regulations in regard 
to such importations are herek :by repealed. 
Bamboos, unmanufactured. 
Barks, viz: Quilla, Peruvian, Lima, 
saya, and all cinchoua barks, 


cali- 
Canella alba, 


cially imported by societies incorporated or 
established to encourage the saving of human 
life. 

Liquorice root. 

Litmus and all lichens, prepared or not pre- 


Silkworm eggs. 

Specimens of natural history, botany, and 
mineralogy, when imported for cabinets as 
objects of taste or scieace, and not for sale. 

Squills, or silla. 


thal “¥) ’ : i : y 
v hale, pomegranate, croton, cascarilla, and all other |) pared. Sweepings of silver or gold. 
1 valo barks not otherwise provided for. Logs : and round unmanutactured timber not lapioca, cassava, or cassada. 


thirty 


Belladonna, root and leaf. 


Bromi 
sromine, 


otherwise provided for, and ship timber. 


Madder root, of all kinds, ground, and 


‘Tea plants. 
Turtles. 


ail ol Bitter apples, colocynth, coloquinitida. ground mungeet, or Indian madder. Verdigris, or subacetate of copper. 

; Berries, nuts, and vegetables tor dyeing, or Manna. Wood ashes, and lye of, and beet-root ashes. 
er oil ised for composing dye ‘8, not otherwise pro- Moss, Iceland, and other mosses, crude. Woods, viz: poplar, or other woods for the 
ed vided for in this act. Musk and civet, crude, in natural pod. manufacture of paper. 

Bells broken and bell-metal broken, and fit Nitrate of soda, or cubic niter. Worm seed, Levant. 
is pet only to remanufactured. Oak bark. Xylonite, or Xylotile. 
vided Bones, crude, not manufactured, bones Ore of antimony, or crude sulphuret of. Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That for 
Cak cround and calcined, bone dust and bone ash Orange and lemon peel, not preserved, can- | the term of two years from and after the pas 
ior manufacture of phosphates and fertilizers. | died, or otherwise prepared. sage of this act, and no longer, machinery and 
ottor Books which have been printed and man- Orchill, or archill, in the weed or liquid. apparatus designed only for, and adapted to be 
factured more than twenty years. Palm nuts and palm-nut kernels. used for, steam-towage on canals, and not now 
oren brimstone, crude. Palm and cocoanut oil. manufactured in the United States, may be 
Burr stone in blocks, rough or unmanufac- Paintings, statuary, fountains, and other || ported by any State, or by any person di 
O ired, and not bound up into mill-stones. works of art, the production of American authorized by the Legislature ef any State, fre 
Buchu leaves. artists: Provided, That the fact of such pro- || of duty, subject to such regulations us may be 
vid Citrate of lime. | duction be verified by the certificate of any prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas 


Columbo root. 
Cantharides. 

Castor or castoreum. 
Catechu or cutch. 


4ist Cone. 2p SEss. 





consul or minister of the United States indorsed 
upon the written declaration of the artist: And 
provided further, ‘What all paintings, statuary, 
\; fountains, and other works of art, the pro- 


And also that for the term of two years i 
and after the passage of this act, and no longer, 
steam-plow machinery, adapted to the c ultiva 
| tion of the soil, may be imported by any person 
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for his ow 
reguiations 


n use, free of duty, subject to such 
of the Secr« tary of the Treasury as 
provided. 


belore 


Sree. 24. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 
word peter,’ as used in section seven of 
the act of M: arch three, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, allowing drawback of duty on for 
eign salipeter manufac tured into gunpowder in 
the United States, and exported therefrom, 


shall be construed to mean the element of niter 


so used, whether it be the nitrate of potash or 
nitrate « oft oda, 
Sere And beit further enacted, Thatsec- 


tion fifteen of “ e act approved July fourteen, 
eighteen hundred and sixty two, entitled *‘An 
act increasing, : mporarily, the duties on im- 
ports, aud for other purpose s,’’ and section four 
of the act in amendment thereof, approved 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
and the same are hereby, so amended, that 
vessel, steamer, boat, barge, or flat 
belonging to any citizen of the United States, 
trading from one port or point within the Uni- 
ted States, to another port or point within the 
United States, or employed in the bank, whale, 
or other fisheries, shall hereafter be subject to 
the tonnage tax or duty provided for in said 
acts; and the proviso in section one hundred 
and three of the ‘‘act to provide internal rev- 
enue to support the Government and to pay the 
interest on the public debt, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ apy meth od June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, requiring an annual special 
tax to be paid by boats, barges, and flats, is 
hie reby repeals d. 

26. And beit fi That all 
imported goods, wares, and merchandise which 
may be in the public st bonded ware- 
houses on the day and year this act shall take 
effect, shall be subjected to no other duty upon 
th sentry thereof for ion than if the 
ame were imported respectively after that day ; 
3, and merchandise remain- 
rehouses on the day and year 
ict shall take effect, and upon which the 
shall have been paid, shall be entitled 
toarefund of thedifference between the amount 
of duties paid and the amount of duties said 
goods, and merchandise would be sub- 


March toon e, 
be, 


no ship, 


HEC r enacted, 


“hile 


ores or 


con umpt 


ll goods, ware 
ng in bonded Wa 


and a 


+} 
Liils ft 


qauties 


wares, 


ject to ifthe same were im port ed re spe ‘tiv ely 
ulter that day. 
Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, Vhatall 


provisions of existing laws ahasehe any tax or 
duty is laid upon bequest devises, or trans- 
fers by deed, grant, or gift, made or intended 
to take effect after the death of the grantor, of 
any real orpersonal property, in trust or other- 
wise, for public uses of a literary, educational, 
charitable character, or upon any real or 
personal estate which may become subject to 
any trust as aforesaid under r any past or future 
disposition, which, if made in favor of an indi- 
vidual, would confer on him a succession, be, 
and the sameare hereby, repealed, and no taxes 
heretofore levied thereunder, but not paid, shall 
be collected. 
See. 28. And be it further enacted, 
all cases where tobacco is required to be put 
up in wooden packages, 2s provided by section 
sixty-two of an act entit led *‘An act imposing 
taxes on distille d spi rits and tobacco, and for 
other purposes, approved July twenty, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-eight, it shall be lawful 
for the Commissioner of 
wilow the same to be put up in metallic pack- 
ages: Provided, That they shall be so con- 
ructed with such corrugations for receiving 
| protecting the revenue stamps as the Com- 
oner may approve, 
dnd be it Jurther Phat 
any merchand except wine, dis- 
iilled spirits, and perishable or explosive arti- 
cles, or articles in bulk, imported at the ports 
of New York, in the State of New York; Phil- 
adelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania; Bos- 
ton, in the State of Massachusetts; Baltimore, 


,or 


\ ‘ “" 
yee ae , 


cnacted, 


whenever 


j : 
ise, 


That in | 


Internal Revenue to }| 
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in the State of Maryland; Portland, in the | routes, or upon any car, vessel, vehicle 
State of Maine; Port Huron, in the State of | train, at the discretion of the said Se a 


Michigan; New Orleans, in the State of Louis- 
iana;,and San Francisco, in the State of Cal- 
ifornia, shall appear by the invoice or bill of 
lading and by the manifest to be consigned to 
and destimed for cither of the ports specified 
in section thirty-five of this act, the collector 
at the port of arrival shall permit the owner, 
age nit, or consignee to make e ntry thei reof for 
warehouse or immediate tra nsportation, in 
triplicate, setting forth the particulars in such 
entry and the route by which such goods are 
to be forwarded, whether by land or water. 
The entry having been compared with the in- 
voice and duly sworn to, and such an exam- 
ination of the goods and merchandise having 
been made as will satisfy the customs officers 
that the same corresponds with the manifest 
and invoice, and the duties estimated on the 
value and quantity of the invoice, and on the 
execution of a bond as hereinafter provided, 
the collector shall deliver the same to be im- 
mediately transported to suc h port o f destina- 
tion, at the sole cost and risk of such owner, 
agent, or consignee. And goods and merchan- 
dise imported to any of the aforesaid ports of 
entry, and designed for any port designated by 


the thirty-fifth section of this act, the collector || 
id port shall give priority in time to the |; 


of sa 


examination of said goods and merchandise || 


for the purpose of forwarding the same to their 


port of destination, and saidexamination shall || 
port of destination, and said examination shall 


not necessitate the transportation of said gor ds 
and merchandise to the warehouse or apprais- 
er’s office; and such merchandise so entered 
for immediate transportation shall not be sub- 
| ject to appraisement and sa vote of duties 
at the port of first arrival atoresaid, but sh: ull 
undergo such examination as the Secre tary of 
the T reasury sh: ill deein nece 
invoice and entry, and the same examination 
and appraisement thereof shall be required and 
had at the said port of destination as would 

have been required at the port of original im- 

portation if such merchandise had been entered 

for consumption or warehouse at such port. 

Sec. 80. And be it further enacted, Vhat the 

bond required by oe foregoing section shall 

be ina penal sum of at least double the invoice 
value of the merchandise, with the dutiesadded, 
and in such form, and with such number of 
sureties (not less than two) as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
the said sureties shall justify, by affidavit taken 
' before the collector of customs and attached to 
the said bond, in an amount at least double the 
penalty of the bond, and the said collector shall 
certify to their sufficiency; and the said bond 
may be executed at the port of final destination, 
and transmitted to the collector at the port of 
first arrival, as provided by the act of March 
two, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. 

Sec. 31. And beit further enacted, That mer- 
chandise so entered for transportation shail be 
delivered to and transported by common car 
riers, to be designated for this purpose by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and to or by none 
others; and such carriers shall be responsible 
to the United States as common carriers 
the safe delivery of such merchandise to the 
collector at the port of its destination; and 

| before any such carriers shall be permitted to 
receive and transport any such merchandise 
they shali become bound to the United States 
in bonds of such form and amount, and with 
such conditions (not inconsistent with law) and 
such security as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall require. 

Ske. 32. And be it further enacted, Tha 
merchandise transported under the provisions 
of this act shall be conveyed in cars, vessels, 
or vehicles securely fastened with locks 
seals, under the exclusive control of the 
cers of customs; 
| tioned at proper points 


for 


or 
olli- 
and inspectors shall be sta- 
along the designated | 


| entered anc 


ssary to verify the || 


| Carolina 


and at the expense of said companies r 
ively. And such merchandise shall not 
unladen or trans [s]t Lippe d between ¢] 
of first arrival and final destination. : 
Sec And be it further enacted, T 
merchandise so destined for immediate tro... 
portation as aforesaid, except the pa 
designated for examination, shall be t: 
ferred, under proper supervision, directly | 
the importing vessel to the cars, yes¢ 
vehicles in which the same is to be tran: 
to its final destination ; and if transfer; ed fron 
the importing vessel to any bonded or ojhor 
warehouse, or to any other place than x 
car, vessel, or vehicle, it shall be taken pos. 
session of by the collector and 
deposited in public store, and shall not 
removed from such store without entry and 
appraisement, as in ordinary cases. But | 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in his disc 
tion, and with such precaution as he shall di 
proper, authorize the establishment of bo; 
warebouses e 


» 
. Ov. 


as unclaimed 


id 
specially and exclusively app 
priated to the reception of such me rchand 





in cases where its immediate tr: ut isfer to 
transporting car, vessel, or vehicl ae 
impracticabice. Bat merch: vailian e remaining iy 
such warehouse more than ten days shall | 


deprived of the privileges conferred by 
act, and shall be taken possession of by 1 
collector as unclaimed, and held until rey 
appraised. 
Sec. 34. And be it furthe 
Secretary of the ‘T're: 1 
of entries, oaths, bonds, and other papers to 
be reguired, and all needful rules and reg 
ee ine 


. retard oes 
renadcied&, tha 


' 
asury shall preserib 


ent with law, to be obser 


in th e execu tion of this act, which shall | 


ousis! 


the force and effect of law. 
SEC. 35. An re it further e: acted, Vhat t] 
privilege of this act shall extend to the | 


of New York, in the State of New York: B 
ton, in the State of Massachusetts; Providence, 
in the State of Rhode Island; Philadel} phi i, 1 
the State of Pennsylvania; Baltimore, in th 
State of Maryland; Norfolk, in the Stat 
Virgit nia ; sone ete in the State of South 
Savannah, in the State of Georgia. 
New fleas: 3 in the State of Louisiana ; Pi 
land, in the State of Maine; Buffalo, in 1 
State of New York; Chicago, in the State ot 
Jllinois ; Cincinnati, inthe Stute of Ohio; S 
Louis, in the State of Missouri; Evansville, in 
the State of Indiana; Milwaukee, in the 

of Wisconsin; Louisville, in the State of Ken- 


| tucky; Cleveland, in the State of Ohio; 


| State of ‘l'ennessee; 


l’rancisco, in the State of California; 1 
land, in the State of Oregon; Memphis, in 1 
and Mobile, in the St 
of Alabama; and to importations from or 
Europe, and from or to Asia, or the is!an 
adjacent the re to, via the United States. 
Sec. 386. And be it further enacted, Tha 
each of said ports, for which an appraiser | 
imported merchandise is not now provide: 
by law, there shall be appointed an appraist 
of imported merchandise, at a salary of thr 
thousand dollars per annum, and also su 





ppr 
ol 


number of weighers, gaugers, measurers, anu 
| inspectors as may be necessary to execute the 


| provisions of this ¢ 


1ct, who shall receive the 


ordinary | legal compensation of such ollicers. 


ol. 


SEc. And be it Surther enacted, ‘Vhat 
any person maliciously opening, breaking. 0: 


| entering, by any means whatever, any car, \ 


| sel, vehicle, 


| ation as aforesaid, removing, injuring 


warehouse, or pe ac kage contami 
any such merchandise de ‘livered for transpo! 

, bre: Kk 
ing, or de ‘facing any lock or seal placed up 
such car, vessel, ve hicle, warehouse, or ps 
age, or aiding, abetting, or encouraging ary 
other person or persons so to remove , break, 
injure, or oe such locks or seals, or to open, 
br eak, o ‘nter such car, vessel, or vehicle ; 
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with intent to remove or cause to be removed 
ynlawfully any merchandise therein, or in any 
manner to injure or defraud the United States : 
and any person receiving any mere handise un- 
jawfully removed from any such car, vessel, or 
vehicle, knowing it to have been so unlaw fully 
removed, shall be guilty of felony, and in ad- 
dition to any penalties heretofore prescribed 
shall, on conviction, be imprisoned not less 
than six months nor more than two years; and 
any person” swearing willfully false in any oath 
prescribed i in this act, or by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in pursuance of authority to make 
all needful regulations conferred upon him by 
this act, 
perjury. 
! Src. 


shall be guilty of willful and corrupt 
38. And be it further enacted, That 
sections twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one, thirty- 
two, thirty-three, thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty- 
six, and thirty-seven of this act shall take 
effect on the first day of October, ei; ghteen hun- 
dred and seventy. 
ApproveD, July 14, 1870. 


CCLVI.—An Act to authorize 
Refunding of the National Debt. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resenlatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 


’ ! 
CHAP. the 


l'reasury is hereby authorized toissue, in asum | 


orsums not exceeding in the aggregate two 
hundred million dollars, coupon or registered 
bonds of the United States, in such form as he 
may prescribe, and of d@hominations of fifty 
dollars, or some multiple of that — redeem- 
ablein coin of the present standard value, atthe 


ple asure of the United States, after ten years | 


from the date of their i issue, and bearing inter- 

, payable semi-annually in such coin, at the 
vate of five per cent. per annum; also a sum 
or sums note ‘xeeeding i in the aggregate three 
hundred million doll: ars of like bouds, the same 
inallrespects, but payable at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date 


of their issue, and bearing interest at the rate || 
annum ; also || 


of four and a half per cent. per 
asum or sums not exceeding in the a gi 
one thousand million dollars of like bonds, th 
same in all respects, but payable at the ae 
ure of the United States, after thirty yeers 
from the date of their issue, and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of four percent. per annum; 
allof which said several classes of bonds and the 
interest thereon shall be exempt from the pay- 
mentof all taxes or duties of the United States, 
as well as from taxation in any form by or 
under State, municipal, or local authority ; and 
the said bonds shall have set forth and ex- 
pressed upon their face the above-specified con- 
ditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made 
payable at the Treasury of the United States. 
But nothing in this act, or in any other law now 
in force, shall be construed to authorize any 
increase whatever of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to sell and dispose of any of the bonds issued 
under this act, at not less than their par value 
for coin, and to apply the proceeds thereof to 


|| with the Treasure 
| of the United States authorized by 


bonded debt of the | 


the redemption ofany of the bonds of the United | 


States outstanding, and known as five-twenty 
bonds, at their par value, or he may exchange 
the same for such five-twenty bonds, par for 
par; but the bonds hereby authorized shall be 
used for no other purpose whatsoever. 
a sum not exceeding one half of one per cent. 
of the bonds herein authorized ishereby appro- 
priated to pay the expense of preparing, issu- 
ing, advertising, and disposing of the same. 
Sue. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
payment of any ofthe bonds hereby author 
ized ufter the expiration of the said several 
terms of ten, fifteen, and thirty years, shall be 
made in amounts to be determined from time 


And | 


| States 


| in such 
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to time by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
his discretion, the bonds so to be paid to be 
distinguished and described by the dates and 
nt umbers, beginning for each successive pay- 
ment with the bonds 0 f each class last dated 
and numbered, of the time of which intended 
payment or re de aes the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall give public notice, and the in- 
terest on the partic ticular bonds so selected at 
any time to be paid shall cease at the a 


tion of three months from the date of such 
notice. | 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the ' 


Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 

with any coin in the Treas sury of tt 1e United 
States which he may lawfully apply to such 
purpose, or which may be derived from the 
sale of any of the bonds, the issue of which is 
provide od for in this act, to pay at par and can- 
cel any six per cent. bonds of the United States 
of the kind known as five-twenty bonds, which 
have become or shall hereafter become redeem- 
able by the terms of their issue. But the par- 
ticular bonds so to be paid and canceled sh all 
in all cases be indicated and specified by class, 

date, and number, in the orde | r] of their num- 
bers and issue, beginning with the first num- 
bered and issued, in public notice to be given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and in three 
months after the d: ate of such public notice the 
interest on the bonds so selected and adver- 
tised to be paid shall cease. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 
at any time within two years from the passage 
of this act, to receive gold coin of the United 
on deposit for not less than thirty days, 
in sums of not less than one hundred dollars, 
r, or any Assistant Treasurer 
the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury to receive the same, who 
shall issue therefor certificates of deposit, made 
form as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, and said certificates of deposit 
shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding two 
and a half per cent. per annum; and any 
amount of gold coin so deposited may be with- 
drawn from deposit at any time after thirty 
days from the date of deposit, and after ten 
days’ notice and on the return of said certifi- 
cates: Provided, That the interest on all such 
deposits shall cease and determine at the pleas- 
ure of the Secretary of the Treasury. And 
not less than twenty-five per cent. of the coin 
deposited for or vane’ by said certificates 
of deposits shall be retained in the Treasury 
for the payment of said certificates ; and the 
excess beyond twenty-five per cent. may be 
applied at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to the payment or redemption of such 
outstanding bonds of the United States hereto- 
fore issued and known asthe five-twenty bonds, 
as he may designate under the provisions of 
the fourth section of this aet; and any certili- 
cates of deposit issued as aforesaid, may be 
received at par with the om taccrued there- 
on in payme nt for any bonds authorized to be 
issued by this act. 

Sec. 6. And be it fur the ren 
United States bonds pure! 
in the Treasury in accor ith the provis- 
ions relating to a sinking fund, of section five 
of the act entitled *‘An act to anthorize the 
issue of United States notes, and for the re 
demption or funding thereof, and for funding 
the floating debt ofthe United States,’’ approved 
February twenty fifth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty- two, and : ll other United States bonds 
which have been purchased by the Secretary 
of the Treasury with surplns funds in the Trea 
ury, and now held in the Treasury of the Uni 
ted States, shall be canceled and destroyed, 
a detailed record 


of such bonds so canceled 
and destroyed to be first made in 
of the Treasury Department. Any bonds here- 


after applied to said sinking fund, and all other 


— 


wed, That the 
ased and now held 


ds ance W 






the books 


HSSLONAL G 


LOBE 


TOT 


41stT CoNna.... 


2p SES 


United States bonds redeemed or paid here- 
after by the United States, shall also in like 
manner be recorded, canceled and destroyed, 
and the amount of the bonds of each class 
that have been canceled and destroyed sh: ill 
be de ducted respe ctively from the amount of 
each class of the outstanding debt of the Uni 
ted States. In addition to other amounts that 
may be ¢ applied to the redemption or payment 
of the public debt, an amount equal to the 
interest on all bonds belonging to the afore 
said sinking fund shall be app slied, as the Sec 
retary of the Treasury shall from time to time 
direct, to the payment of the public debt as 
provided for in section five of the act afore 
said. And the amount so to be applied is 
hereby appropriated for that pur- 
pose, out of the receipts for duties on imported 
goods. 
APPROVED, 


annually 


July 14, 


IS70. 


Cuar. CCLVII.—An Act to require National 
Banks going into Liquidation to retire their 
Circulating Notes. 

Beit enae ted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentative Sos f the United States of Americ a tie 
Congress assembled, That every bank that has 
heretofore gone into liquidation under the pro- 
visions of section forty-two of the national cur 
reney act, shall be required to deposit lawful 
money of the United States for its outstanding 
circulation within sixty days from the date of 
the passage of And every bank that 
may hereafter go into liquidation shall be re 
quired to deposit lawful money of the United 
States for its outstanding circulation within six 
months from the date of the vote to go into 
liquidation; whereupon the bonds pledged as 
security for suc h circulation shall be surren 
dered to the association making such deposit. 
And if any bank shall fail to make the deposi 
and take up its bonds for thirty days after t 
expiration of the time specified, the Con 
troller of the Currency shall have power to se 
the bonds pledged for the circulation of sai: 
bank at public auction in New York city, and 
after providing for the redemption and can 
cellation of said circulation, and the necessary 
expenses of the sale, to pay over any balance 
remaining from the proceeds to the bank, or 
its legal representative: Provided, That banks 
which are winding up in good faith for the pur- 
pose of consolidating with other banks shall be 

cempt from the provisions of this act: And 
provided further, That the assets and liabili 
ties of banks so in liquidatiog shall be reported 


this act. 


by the banks with which they are in process 
ot *consolidati ion, 

Approven, July 14, 1870. 
Cuar. CCLVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 


the Unitred States and Brazil Steamship 

Company. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
refund to the United States and Brazil Steam 
ship Company, outof any money in the Trea 
ury not otherwise appropriated, all sums her 
tofore collected at the custom-house at New 
York city by way of tonnage taxes upon the ves 
sels of said company employed in ~ service 
between the United States and Brazil, under 
the provisions of the act of twenty-e ath May. 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, entitled **Au 
act authorizing the establishment of ocean ma 

teamship service between the United State 
and Brazil,’’ notwithstanding that sach sum 
were paid without due legal protest and appeal : 
Provided, That satisfactory evidence shall be 
produced to the said Secretary that at the time 
the said taxes were imposed the said vessels 


were in Brazil specially exempted from similar 
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exacti yiher vesseis were in the 


ports of that country liable. 


14, 1870 


ons 


APPROVED, Jt ily 


‘aarp. CCLIX.—An Act to 
Laws relating to Internal hi 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
ntatives of the United if America in 
That and after the 
act, in addition to the articles 


now exempt by | 


amend existing 


‘venue, 


wy 
State 


Congress as sembled on 
passage of thi 
aw, the articles and product 
} 1 . + oe 

enumerated shall be exemmt from 

tax, name ly >: Canne d and preserve d 
fish, shell-fish, meats, fruits, and veg 

Aprroven, July 14, 1870. 


hereinafter 
nternal 


Ee 
Lai 


Cuap. CCLA. 
‘An 
of ul Brid 
ne Military hie 
worth, Kansas.’ 
Beit ena led by the 


falit 


An Act to amend an Act enti- 

Act authorizing the construction 

ss the Missouri Riv 
t lort 


servalion at 4 


tled 
ye acri rer u pon 
Lea 

Senateand House of Rep 
resen of the United States of America in 
Conugre ss assembled, Vhat the sixth section of 
the act entitled ‘‘ An act authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri river, 
upon the mil tar y reservation at lfort Leaven- 


worth, Kansas,’’ be amended, so as to readas 
5 


Yollows: Section 6, And be it further enacted, 
ihat it — belawful forthe Saint Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad Company, a corporation 


chart sal and created by the laws of the State 
of Kansas, or their assigns, to build a bridge, 
nnd maintain the same, across the Missouri 
river at or near Saint Joseph, Missouri, on the 
terms, and subject to the limitations ond 
trictions contained in the first, second, and 
rd sections of of Congress, passed 
five, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
x, entitled ** An to the ec 
of certain bridges, and to establish 
em as post roads,’’ andthat said corporation 
have, hold, and enjoy all the rights, priv- 
es, and franchises re, ca by, and con- 


the act 
luly twenty 
authorize 


act yn 


truction 


ned in, said last-mentioned act; and said 
npany may construct and maintain ways for 
yons, carriages, and for foot passengers, 
charging and receiving reasonable tolls there- 
for; and when said bridge is constructed 
under said limitations it shall be a lawful 


tructure and be recognized and known as a 
post route: Provided, That if said bridge shall 
be constructed as a drawbridge the spans of 
the draw shall not be less than two hundred 
feet in the clear on each side of the central 
} oint. s 


Arrroven, July 1870. 


CCLXI.—An Act to vacate the Fort 
Dakota Military Reservation inthe Territory 
f Dakota, and for other purpose 


Oi 
and House of Rep- 


‘HAP. 


ee -. oe , 
bedi enacted by the Se nat 


resentatives of t ve United States of lLmerica in 
Congress assembled, That the military reser- 
vation at Fort Dakota, in the county of Min- 


nehaha, and Territory of 
sameishereby, 


Dakota, be, and the 
vacated, and the landsembraced 
in said reservation shall be subject to private 
entry under the provisions of the preémption 
und homestead laws of the United States, ex- 
cept so much thereof'as may be embraced in 

ctions heretofore reserved for school pur- 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to interfere with any rights 
which may have accrued previous to the with 
drawal of said lands for the purpose of said 
reservation: ind provided also, That any im- 
provements on said reservation made by the 
inilitary authorities prior to its relinquishment 
hy the Secretary of War, shall be appraised by 
the register and receiver of the land office of the 
districtin which said reservation is situated, and 


poses: 


paid for by the purchaser of the lands on which |, ered aud authorized to increase the 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the United State: 


the same are located: And provided further, 

That no patent shall issue for any portion of 

said lands until the improvements thereon shall 

have been paid for at their appraised value. 
Aprprovep, July 14, 1870 


Cnarv. CC XII. An Act in amendment of 
1c oP entit led * ‘An Act 
Uniform System of Bankru 
the United States.’’ 


establishing an 
ptey throughout 


Rei 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
ssembled, ‘Vhatthe provisions of the 
lause of the thirty 


Congre SS ads 
second ¢ y-third section of said 


ihe first section of an act 


act, as ae d by 


in amendment thereot, approved July twenty- 
seve ighteen hundred and sixty-eigl hall 
seven, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, shall 


not apply to those debts from which the bank- 
rupt seeks a discharge which were contracted 
prior to the first day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine. 

And be it further enacted, 
1 the thirty-ninth section of 


] +e 


aaus or 


wicca That 
said act 
being a banker, 


len 
Cintse 
whic 
mercha 


th now re who, 


nt, or tra 
or suspended and not resumed payment of his 
commercial paper within a period of fourteen 
days,’’ shall be amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: ‘or who, being a banker, broker, mer 
chant, tr inanutacturer, or miner, has 
fraudulently stopped payment, or who has 
stopped or suspended and not resumed payment 
of his commercial paper within a peri 
fourteen days.’’ 
Approven, July 14, 1870 


ader, 


10d of 


Char. CCLXITU.—An Act authorizing 
establishment of Water-Meters for the Poto- 
mac Water, the laying of an additional W 





ater- 


tenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 


the | 


der, has fraudulently stopped | 


the | 


Main from the distributing Reservoir of the | 


Washington Aqueduct, and for other 


par- 


poses. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That in order to prevent 
unnecessary waste of Potomac water, and i 
order to more fuliy enforce the laws of the cor- 
poration of Washington and Georgetown, in 
relation to the distribution of the same, the 
engineer 
aqueduct is hereby authorized and empow ered, 
alter giving notice, to shut off the water when 
such notice shall be disregarded from any places 
where a waste of water is occurring. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
use of Potomac water for mechanical and man- 
ufacturing purposes, or for private fountains, 
street and pavement washers, shall be allowed 
only when, in the opinion of said engineer, it 
will not be detrimental to the general distribu- 
tion of water in the two cities. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, ‘That the 
supply of water to all manufacturing establish- 
ments, hotels, livery stables, and other plac 
requiring a large quantity, shail be determined 
by meters erected and maintained at the ex 
pense of the consumer; and the said corpor- 
ations of Washington and Georgetown shal! 
charge and collect for the quantity so determ- 
ined a price not exceeding three cents per hun- 
dred er 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, Vhat said 
engineer officer sh: ali cause to be furnished and 
laid from the distributing reservoir of the 
Washington aqueduct to Capitol Hill, in the 
city of Washington, along such route as he shall 
determine, an iron main of thirty-six inches in 
diameter, connected with the present mains at 
such points as he shall direct, and that the 
entire cost thereof shall be borne proportion- 
ately by the corporations of Washington and 
Georgetown, and in order to provide for such 
cost, the said corporations are hereby empow- 


es 


oflicer in charge of the W ashington 


GLOBE 


present i: 


water rates and water taxes to such an a: 
4 amo 


as may by them be deeme d necessary. 
Sec. 5. And be it further anad Chat { 
the purpose of enabling the corporations afore 
said to carry out the provisions of th * 
shall be competent for them to borrow, in « 1 
proportions as they may deem necessary y; ane 
of money not exceeding ee ad ~" 
thousand dollars for 
and forty thousand doll 
town, redeemable 
out of an 
rents. 
APPR 


u 


S$ act 


und s 4 
Washingt; mn 
ars for oadt ity of Ge 
within a period of 
y revenue to be derived 


the city V 


ten ye: 
irom wate; 





OVED, July 1870. 


i4, 


Cuar. CCLAIV.—An Act 
to Incorporate the 
Sciences. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of P 
resentatives of the United States of 
Congress assembled, That the act to ine 
the National Acade “my of cienc es, approv 
March three, eighteen hundred »d and sixty-three, 
be, and the same is hereby, so amended as to 
remove the limitation of the number of ordin 
ary members of said academy 4s provided 
said act, ’ 

APPROVED, July 14, 


to 
National Academy 


4 
Amerie a 


Li 
” porate 





Al) 


Cuarp. CCLXV.—An Act to amend 
four of the Act of M; arch th irty-one, eich te 
hundred and sixty-eight. 


1 Hor useorl ) 
nifed States of Americai 
Vhat there 


: 
assessed or collected. under 


Be it enacted by thg Senate anc 
resentatives of the sf 
Congress assembled shall not | 
or by virtue « 
section four of an act approved March thirty 
one, eighteen hundred and sixty-eigh 
‘An acttoexempt certain manufacturers fr: 
internal tax, and for other purposes,”’ any 
internal tax upon pork-packers, pad render- 
ers, or those engaged in smoking hams, curin 
meats, others known as in the 
trade, manufacturers within the meanir 
of the said section; and if any such tax shal! 
have been ass« not collected. t! 
is hereby remitted. 

PPROVED, July J 


t. entitled 


or easaen 


as 


Pi 
‘ssea, but 


a 


Cuarp. CCLAVI.—An Act to declare forfeit: 
to the United States certain Lands granted 
to the State of Louisiana to aid in construct- 
ing a Lailroad therein. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Re, 
resentatives of the United States of America i 
Congress assembled, That all the om Is which 
were grante d by Congress, in the year e 
hundred and fifty-six, to the ite ‘of Louis 
iana, to aid in the construction of the New 
Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western rai 
road, and which have not been lawfully dis 
posed of by the said State under sa 
which has expired by lim 
Congress the original grant, are hereby 
declared forfeited to the United States, and 
these lands shall hereafter be dispos ed of as 
other public lands of the United States. 

Aveaov ED, July 14, 1870. 


St: 


E 
id cran 


OTA, 


itation, or by act 


since 


e 
iv 


Cuarv. CCLXVII.—An Act to discontinue the 
Clarksville, A rkansas, Land District and the 
establishment of an Additional Land District 
in that State 


Beitenacted Lbythe Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of ‘America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the district of lands 
now subject to disposal at Clarksville, Ark- 
ansas, be,and the same is hereby, discontinued 
from and after the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, and that thereafier the 
said land district be divided as follows: be- 
ginning at the corner common to townships 
twelve and thirteen north, ranges seventeen 
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| eighteen west, and running thence west 
tweel id townships to the corner common 
, townships twelve and thirteen north, range 
vent} rsixand twent y-seven west; the eect 
sith said range line to the corner common of 
hips nine and ten north; thence west on 
ne between said townships to the western 
ndary of the State, the lands lying north 
1 division line, and within the limits 
» said Clarksville district, to be subject 
disposal at Harrison, Arkansas, 
iug south of said division line within 
rict to be subject to disposal at Dar- 
nelle, Arkansas, to be known and designated 
. Harrison and Dardanelle land district. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
sident of the United States is hereby author- 
i to appoint, by and with the advice and 
sent of the Senate of the United States, « 
1¢ the recess thereof, and until the end of 
next ensuing session, a register and re- 
ver for each of said land distri¢ts, who shall 
» required to reside at the site of their respect- 
ye otlices, who shall be subject to the same 
.ws and responsibilities, and whose compen- 
ition and fees shall be respectively the same 
rannum as are nowallowed by law to other 
nd offices in-said State. 
Arproven, July 14, 1870. 


and those 








Cuarp. CCLXVIU.—An Act to establish a 
Port of Delivery at Kansas City, Missouri 
Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep 

esentatives i the United NSiates of America 
, Congress assembled, That the city of Kah- 

as, in the S tate of Missouri, shall be, and is 
ereby, constituted a port of delivery, annexed 

to and made 4 part of the collection district of 
vy Orleans, and shali be subject to the same 
egulations and restrictions as other ports of 
livery in the United States; ard all the priv- 
leges and facilities afforded by the act of Con- 
gress of the second March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one, entitled ‘*An act allowing the 
duties on foreign merchandise imported into 

Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, 

Saint Louis, Nashville, and Natchez to be 

secured and paid at those places,’’ shall be 

extended to said port. A surveyorof customs 

shall be appoin ited to reside at said og and 

perform the duties prescribed by law, who 

shall receive the same compensation now te 

vided or which may hereafter be provided by 

law for surveyors of the same grade. 
Approve, July 14, 1870. 


Cuap. CCLXIX.—An Act to create a Port of 
Delivery at ilouston, Texas. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
a ss assembled, hat Houston, in the State 

f'lexas, shall be, and is hereby, constituted 
a port of delivery within the collection district 
of Galveston, and there shall be appointed a 
surveyor of customs, to reside at said port, 
who shall perform the duties and receive the 
compensation and emoluments prescribed in 
the act of Congress approved March two, eight- 

hundred and thirty-one, being ‘‘An act 
allowing the duties on foreign merchandise 
imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Saint Louis, Nashville, and 
Natchez, to be secured and paid at those 
aces, 


Aprroven, July 14, 1870. 





Cuar. CCLXX.—An Act to annul a portion 
f'a certain Statute of the Territory of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 


rm 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Re p- 

entatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following recited 
portion of a statute of the Territory of New 
Mexico, approved February second, 








eichteen 


Laws of the United States. 


hundred and sixty-five, viz: ‘‘And no writ 


execution shail on any account be executed 


on the real estate of any person, if the 
i 
il 


Ol 


} 
re be no 
} 


mortgag re made he the 


isband and wife own- 
¢ the said property, ail the mortgage must 
ae been ex: sented with all the formalitis 
required by law,’’ b », and the same is hereby, 
disapprove sd a d declared null and void: Pro 


aided, That there hall be exempt 


from levy 
} 


and forced sale under any process or order 
rom any court « of law or equity in said Terri- 
parcel of ground and the build- 

reon oecup ied asa residence and owned 

ry the debtor, } i yuuseholder and hav- 
ing a family, to the value of one thousand 








eing a 


dollars. And if, in the Opinion of the cred 

i premises claime “dd by such debtor as 

pt are worth more than one thousand 

dollars, then it shall be lawful for the officer 
“ 


to advertise and sel! 


the said premise 
ot the proceed 


sand out 
s of such sale to pay to such exeen- 
tion debtor the said sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, which shall be exempt fr 
lor one year thereaiter, and app 


-4 
n said ex 


ym execution 

the balance 

ution: And provide 1 further, 
| 





at no.sale shall be m: 
sum than one thous 

for said pr ae seS, 
APPROVED, », Jaly 14, 1870. 


Crap. CCLXXL. —An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ae Actamendatory ofthe Organic 


Law of Colorado Territory, and for other 
saenanent approved May fourth, eighteen 


hundred and seventy. 


Be itenacted by the Senaie and J 


pep ‘p> 
OUSE OF 410p- 
. . r 
resentatives of the ¢ 


dé ed States of Ame rica dit 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the first section of 
an act entitle 1‘* An act amendatory of ig 
i {f Colorado ‘Territory, and f 
) approve d May fo ik Galaeael ‘ 
lred and seventy. be, and the same iss 
amended, that writs of error shall be allowed 
from any decision of a probate court to the 
Territory, in 
manner they were allowed before the passa 7c 
of the act to wht 


t 
APPROVED, J r ] 


— 





; ° 
supreme court of Sala 


his is amendatory. 
1, 1870 


i) .—An Act to extend the Pro- 
visions of the Preémption Laws to the Ter- 


ritory of Colorado, and for other purpc 


De it enacts l by the Se nateand House of Re p- 
rese ntalives o f ti 
Congress asst mbled, Vhat the privileges of the 
aet of hundred and 
to reduce the ex- 
le of the publ C 
», and the same 

orado; and th 
provis o of the first section of the act approved 


e Uniled States of America in 


May thirtieth, eighteen 
Sixty-two, entil ed scAn act 





naod at tno 
wenses OF: tne 


ry 
A 





lands in the nit ) 


: ‘ ; 
are hereby, extended to Co 


a 


‘ighteen hundred and sixty-two, 





J une sect 





entitled act to establish a land office in 
the Territory of Colorado, and for other pur- 
post ,’ is hereby repealed. 

PSEC: ae Ai id be at Surther é€ia fed, That 


nothing in the actof Congress approved March 
twenty-seven, eighteen hundredand fifty-four, 
entitled “‘An act for the relief of settlers on 
lands reserved for railroad Pape ’ shail be 
construed to relieve such settlers from the 
obligation to file the proper notices of their 
claims, as in other cases, and all claimants of 
preémption rights shall hereafter, when no 
shorter nih of time is now prescribed by 
law, make the proper proof and payment for 
the lands claimed, with in eighteen months after 
the date presc cee 3 for filing their declaratory 
notices shall have expired: Provided, That 
where said dat Ce ‘chal have elapsed oo th ? 
passage of this act, said preémptors shall have 
sage hereof in which to 
mé ake suc ‘h pr root snd payment. 
APPROVED, Jt ily 14, 1870. 


one year after the pas 


JiIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL G 


LOBE. TO9 


Sih COl 
tain Post Ro ] 
he ‘ i ¢ ta f { OY t/ c Ne i { a i H ifSseé { r Rep 
re fbi the Unil . >of America in 
’ ; ‘ ? , 
Congress assemb d, Vhat following be 
estab hed post roads 
ALABAMA, 
Is om NSeottsbe ro to Lebano 
1 mak .} *y) 
brom i.vergreen to Cokerville. 
rom Abbeville, via Martinsville and Smith 


ville, to Columbia. 
Krom Huntsville to Center Hil 
‘rom Huntsville, via Meridianville, to Fay 
etteville. 
From New Market to Elo 
I’rom Larkin’s bork to ih cite Station, 
I'ro ‘Troy to Ozark. 
a Tomlins to Vernon. 
| 


‘rom Ozark, via Haw Ridge and Elba, to 


Hanby’s Mills. 
ARKANSA 

rom be Vall’s Bluff to Pine Blatt. 
‘rom Batesville to Ash Flat. 
from Marshail to Dover. 
I’rom Cotton Plant Desare. 
l’rom Brinkley to Augusta. 
Krom Dardanelle to W: ldre on. 
hrom Ga 
i 





1 to Carrollton. 

rot Harrison to l’orsythe, 
l'rom Monticello to a .. 
rom Little 


eo ny 
sulSSouri. 


Rock to Austin, via Purdon’s, 
Bayou Metre, Yates Mill, and Bellamy’s and 
Saunder F 
ARIZONA. 
irom Walaut Grove to Wickenburg. 
rom Prescott Williamson’s Valley. 
rom Prescott, via Walnut Grove, to Wick 
enburg. 
rom Prescott to Woo 


sey \ alley. 
Krom Wi 


1? 

i 
eatin to Vulture Mine. 
rom W oolsey Valley, Bie Bug, and Maj 


p 
) 
Shades, 





Black Canon and Wickenbury. 
CALIFORNIA, 
iliville, via Oak Kun, Round Mount- 
yton’s Mill “Bades, a 


i George Lake, 
to Lake City. 





Krom Yukato Little Shasta. 
from Ci istoga to Nelse ¥. 

rom Tuolumne City to Millerton. 
i'rom San Rafael to N 


irom Uki 


NICASI 
1 


ah to Round V: are 
rom Millville lo lort Bidwill. 
rom Santa Rosa to Sonoma. 


' 
I 
| 
Krom San José to Santa Clara. 
| 
J 


‘rom Happy Camp to Waldo, in Oregon. 
rom Susanville to eS 


Se ‘ jage ae = 
‘rom ‘uolumne Ci via Ward’s Landing 
! 


end Applings, to Mi 


} wT 


From San Ratuel, via Niciasis, to Petaluma. 
i 


oe. 


} 7: ] 7 ’ . ¢ Vy 
rom Orovilie,via laylorville, resent Mills 


and Greenville, to Round Valley. 
Krom San Diego, via San Bernardino, to 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


rom \ acaville, Via Vaca, Pieasant Valley, 


Scoggins, near the mouth of Puta canon, and 


Buck-KEye, to W oodland 


Krom Napa City, via Sonoma, to Santa 
Losa. 


rom Snelling, via Hopeton, Alexandria, 


Dover, Hill's Ferry, and Cottonwood, to San 
I 

amp Bidwell, California, via Goose 
Lake Valley, to Camp Warner, Oregon. 


‘rom ¢ 


COLORADO. 
‘rom Canyon City to Colfa 
rom Evans to Blackhawk Point. 


rom Canyon City to Greenhorn. 


peed eed pend peed 


rom Pine Bluff to Golden C 


DAKOTA. 
l’rom Algeonato Yankton. 
is! 


from Lemar 3 to Sioux ita 


i 
rom Algona, in Lowa, to Yankton. 
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From Lincoln to Whitehall. 

irom Camp to Yankton. 

rom Lemars to Yankton. 

From Vermillion to Laybrook. 

FLORIDA, 

From Coon Bottom to Quincy. 

From Jesse 
bama. 

l'rom Palatka to Okahumpka. 

From Ocala to Camp Izard. 

l’rom Camp Izard to Crystal River. 

l’rom New Troy to Clear Water Harbor. 

l’rom Starke to Lake City. 

From ‘Tampato Fort Harrison. 

l’rom Palatkato Dunn’s Lake. 

l‘rom lola to Abe Spring. 

l’'rom Ochesse to Marianna. 

I'rom Lake City to Waldo. 

l'rom Leesburg to the county site of Man- 
alee county, 

from Pensacola to Freeport. 

rom Leesburg, via Sumpterville, Benton, 
and l’ort Meade, to the county seat of Man- 
atee, 

l'rom Tallahassee, via Jackson’s Bluff, to 
Bristol. 

l’rom Tallahassee, via Centerville and Iam- 
onia, to Thomasville, Georgia. 

l'rom Lake City, via Providence and Har- 
neyville, to Waldo. 


‘rom Sopchopy to Henry Anderson’s, on | 


the Ocklocknee river. 

from Marianna to Abe Springs. 

Irom Stark, via Lake Butler, to Lake City. 
IDAHO. 

Irom Weiser to Salubria. 

‘rom Idaho City to Loon Creek Mines. 

rom Payetteville to Salubria, 

l’rom Pierce City to Missoula, in Montana. 
INDIANA, 


Irom Lima to Scott. 

I’rom Coster’s Cross Roads to Boone Grove. 
Irom Indian Field to Kewanna. 

H'rom Newville, via Canoper and Salem, to 
} hire, 


este 
‘rom Acton to Clarksboro. 
rom Fillmore to Belle Union. 
‘rom Carpentersville, via TF aircastle, to 
Russellville. 

From Evansville, via Hickory Branch, to 
Mount Vernon. 

I’rom Mooresville to Monrovia. 

Irom Martinsville to Cope. 

Vrom Hamrick’s Station to Poland. 

l’rom Chestertown via Jackson Centre, to 
Valparaiso. 

From Porter's Cross Roads, via Boone 
Grove, to Tassinong Grove. 

rom Kentland, via Morocco, to Hervey. 

‘rom Monterey to Indian Field. 

Irom Rochester to Kewanna. 

From Manhattan to Poland. 

From Loogootee, via Raglesville, to Clark’s 
Prairie. 

From Clarksburg, via Spring Hill, to Rich- 
land. 

rom Greensburg, via Spring Hill, to Rich- 
land. 

From Brownville, via Eureka, to Enterprise. 

From Oil Creek to Celina. 

I’rom Greensburg, via Milford, to Hope. 

‘rom Bloomfield, via Hofliersville, to Owens- 
burg. 

l'rom Owensburg, via Pleasant Ridge and 
Scotland, to Bioomfield. 

Krom Corydon, via Salisbury and Barren, to 
Milltown, 

ILLINOIS. 

From Bridgeport, via Charlottesville and 
New Hebron, to Robinson. 

From Martinsville to Bellair. 

From Carbondale to Pully’s Mill. 

From New Bedford to Rock Falls. 

'rom Clarksville to Pleesant Hill. 


Kdge’s to Almivante, in Ala- 


Laws of the United States. 


I'rom Centreville to Mahomet. 
‘rom Oakland, via Brushy Fork, Newman 
J Oakland, Brushy | N ‘ 


| and Palmer’s, to Fairmount. 
From Yorkville to Winooka. 


| Irom Belle Prairie, via Sailors’ Mills, to 
\| Fairfield. 
| From McLeansboro, via Vickers’ Precinct, 
|| to Equality. 
From Benton, via Frankfort, to Marion. 
From Yorkville to Minooka. 
From Olney, via Onion Hill, Wakefield, and 
|| Ingraham, to Mason. 
I’'rom Robinson to Martinsville. 
rom Lawrenceville to Robinson. 
I’rom Newton, via Pickwick and Bible Grove, || 
to Louisville. 1] 
From Vandalia, via 
Freemanton, to Effingham. 
From Mount Vernon, via Long Prairie, to 
Fairfield. 
Marshall to York. 
Mount Vernon to Keeneville. 





rom 
From 


rom 
From 
rom 
rom 
From 
‘rom 
From 
rom 
From 


From 
From 
rom 
From 


sota. 
T'rom 
From 
From 


From 
From 


From 


IOWA. 


Waverly to Hampton. 
Washington to Wassonville. 

Atlantic City to Hamburg. 

Ackley to Albert Lea, in Minnesota. 
Concord to Albert Lea, in Minnesota. 
Corning to Marysville, in Missouri. 
Port Byron, in Illinois, to Le Claire. 
Maquoketa to Dubuque. 

Pella to Knoxville. 
From Storm Lake to Spencer. 
Manchester to Monticello. 
Mount Pieasant to Ainsworth. 
London to Monticello. 
Melrose to Garden Grove. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
rom Floyd Valley to Redwood, in Minne- 
| 


Webster City to Belmond. 
Belmond to Concord. 
Marion to Manchester. 
From Algona to Spencer. 
Dunlap to Castana. 
From Grundy Centre to New Providence. 
Aflantic to Valiska. 
From Little Sioux to Charter Oak. 
Mount Ayr to Corning. 
From Fort Madison, via Denmark, to Dan- 


'| From Panora to Jefferson. 


From 


| ville. 
| 
From 


Knoxville to Hammondsburg. 
Valiska to Marysville, in Missouri. 
From Cromwell to New Jefferson. 

From Melrose to Garden Grove. 

From Victor to Springfield. 


From Albia to Bloomfield. 
From West Point to Salem. 


From 
nesota. 


| From Macedonia to Red Oak Junction. 


From Postville, via Myron and Ludlow, to 


From Onawa to Maple Landing. 
Floyd’s Valley to Luvern, in Min- | 


| From Stewart to Jefferson. 
i 
{ 


Waukon. 


Hill. 





Zoar. 


From Marion, via Wild Cat Grove, to Mason- 


ville. 


From Strawberry Point, via Saint Sebold 
and Volga City, to Eleader. 
From Anita, via Hamlin’s Grove, Oakfield, 
Exira, Lucock’s Grove, Mack’s, and Carroll- 
ton, to Carroll Center. 
From Fort Madison, via Denmark and 
Parish, to Danville. 
From Toledo, via Spring Creek, to Badger 


From Cottage Grove to Deerfield. 
From Cold Spring to Fort Atkinson. 
From Mechanicsville, via Cedar Bluffs, to 


KANSAS. 


From Salina to Wilkeson. 
From Ottawa to Corona. 

From Pleasanton to Humboldt. 
From Osage to Morgan. 


‘ 


Howard's Point and 


SIONAL GLOBE. 


‘| 
\| 
| 


From Holton to Topeka. 

From Ottawa to Lane. 

l’rom Muscotah to Hiawatha. 

From Emporia to Arkansas City. 

l’rom Humboldt to Wichita. 

l’'rom Independence to Winfield. 

From Chetopah to Sherman, in Texas, 

F'rom Parker to Sherman, in Texas, 

From Girard to Jacksonville. 

Irom Girard to Fredonia. 

From Girard to Lama, in Missouri. 

From Fredonia to Saint Clair. 

l’rom Fredonia to Eureka. 

Irom Lawrence to Lyndon. 

I’rom Lyndon to Burlington. 

rom Wilmington to Alma. 

From Topeka to Auburn. 

From Wamego to Alma. 

From Ogden to Parallel. 

l’rom Junction City to Manhatten. 

I’rom Manhatten to Irving. 

From Irving to Clay Centre. 

From Delphos to Beloit. 

From Ottowa to Osage City. 

From Waterville to Scandinavia. 

From Washington to New Scandinavia 

From Washington to Junction City, 

From Muscotah to Westmoreland, 

From Garnett to Fredonia. 

Krom Hiawatha to Brownsville. 

From Rock Creek to Elizabeth. 

Krom Baxter Springs to Sherman. 

From Ogden to Randolph. 

From Osage to Papinsville, in Missouri. 

From Eureka, via Upper Elk River and 
Grouse Creek. to Cresswell. 

From Eureka to Arkansas City, via Grouse 
creek. 

From Howard, via Elk River, to the Verde- 
gris river. 

From Jeffersonville, via Cana River, to the 
State Line. 

From Wichita, via Arkansas River, to the 
mouth of Grouse creek. 

Vrom Eldorado to Arkansas City. 

rom Hay’s City to Fort Dodge. 

KENTUCKY. 

From Estill Furnace to Winchester. 

From Hillsboro’ to Bangor. 

From Beattysville to Compton. 

rom Hardinsburg to Hudsonville. 

Irom Augusta to Germantown. 

I’'rom Madisonville to Garnettsville. 

rom Mount Sherman to Landville. 

From Paintsville to Blair. 

I’rom Winchester to Fitchburg. 

From Winchester to Indian Old Fields. 

From Hartford to Madisonville. 

From Cadiz to Rockford. 

From Wilburn to Clinton. 

From Florence to Benton. 

From Sugartown, via Babb’s Bridge, to 


| Cheneyville. 
LOUISIANA, 
From Houma to Live Oak. 
MISSOURI. 





From Carthage to Galesburg. 

From Osceola to Pleasanton, in Kansas. 
From Butler to Little Osage. 

From Princeton to Half Rock. 

From Marshfield to Gainesville. 
From Hartville to Aurora. 

From Forsythe to Gainesville. 

From Long Lane to Hartville. 

From Carthage to Keetsville. 

From Victoria to Rush Tower. 

From Minerville to Berryville. 

From Clinten to Quincy. 

From Memphis to Vernon, in Iowa. 
From Marble Hill to Perryville. 
From Carthage to Girard, in Kansas. 
From Pierce City to Washburn. 
From Montgomery to Clarksville. 
From Trenton to Wintersville. 

From Osceola to Springtield. 





l’ron 
‘ron 
Ire u 
|ron 
Fron 
l’ron 
Fron 
Fron 
’ror 
Fror 
Harbo 
Frot 


Washi 


lro1 
ro 
ro 


I; ro 
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| - 
1m Billings to Washburn. City, Anchorage, Womandee, Montania, and NEVADA, 
‘yom Markward to Appleton. | Osseo, to Augusta, Wisconsin. From Tonna to Saint Joseph 
rom Conway to Bristol. | From Lake Lillian, via Kandiyohi, to Sum l’rom Hamilton, via Hako, to Callville. 
rom Gallatin to Camesville. mit Lake. From Hamilton to Reveille 
From Gallatin to Alta Vista. Bs From W\ illmar, via Ne Ww London, Burbank, ‘rom Hamilton to Egan Canon, 
from oa to Owesco. row Lake, North Fork, [and] Getty, to Sauk rom Elko to Silver City. 
. ror 2pa t JP W18 ‘ ‘a . ’ : - 
as. rom Lebanon to Lewisburg. | Ventre. ‘rom Hamilton to Montezuma. 
1 : > | T Y ae ’ } 
from Seneca to Buxter. rrom Norway Lake to Foot Lake. From Gerlin to Eureka 
[rom eee ae Bes zs From Alexandria, via Holmes City, to Irom Hamilton to Mount Ophir. 
rom ee. to ae, sta ae | a 8 vr lon. ‘ at l'rom Palisade, via Mineral Hill, Secret 
ro aus i ity rawtord ’ ¢ ead | rary if { , +, . 2a. ‘, . : ar thy - . . 
hace 5 bd City om Gi in nae ke RORERS STORE A hfield, via Menannah, to Paines- || Canon, Hamilton, and Treasure City, to Sher 
prom wevada Ully to Ulrard, in iiansas. | Ville. ‘ mantown i 
| ’ ‘ 3 ‘ , . ’ hie 
MAINE. l’rom Sand Creek, via Helena, to Oral. NEW JERSEY. 
; . : | From Le y, Vii ankfort a: m ’ ‘ 
rom New Portland to North Anson. | to High F esse h Menators a r Hamilton, Irom New Germantown to Pottersville. 
= - ° : Oo g orest. ’ ; 
‘rom West Paris to Sumner. Ir ad a T! er said 6 From Andover to Lincoln. 
, ie . ‘0 saac ‘Thorson’s, in the county o os 
From Hudson to Bradford Corner. Steasns. via Gil bri oe 1 Grov 1 ‘se i y ne Krom Andover, via Lineoln and Tran- 
’ , +: : . otearns, Vila Gilchrist anc rove Lake, pa ‘Try: ' . 
‘rom Fort Kent to Saint Francis. aha , rTOVE MAKE, 10 Nauk |! quilfli]ty, to Hunt's Mills. 
from Pembroke to North Perry. eee yr } vv NORTH CAROLIN 
2 Reece aes Vv: : l’rom Willmar, via Norway Lake and West a SOLINA. 
rom Springfield to Winn. en ba Rake Sed J ‘a MI to Jeff, 
zi 7 ar a ake, wake Johar ‘om Monroe Jeffers 
From North Newport to Corinna. Ke Oo LK Jhanna. a A jm uwionroe to € erat ; a ne 
Prom Mast Corinth to Garland ‘rom Kerkhoven, via Granite Falls, to Lynd. From Dobson to Nuckolsville, in Virginia. 
a Se es Ir rom Blue Marth City, via Ewald and Clay- ‘rom Lexington to Milledgeville. 
‘rom South Weston to Glenwood. AE: ger tors , = i gata aint 
eae oe ee es tite ) | ton, Minnesota, to l’orest City, lowa. l’rom Marshall to Haysville, in Tennessee. 
From Mount Desert, via Seal Cove and Bass || : 75, 1 “Hid ea ay 
Harbor, to South West Harbor l’'rom Willmar, via Eagle Lake and west end ‘rom Leesburg to Parker's Store. 
tis : ‘ i Ss Li OF, | , ’ ’ . ‘ 
3 C ie M 1 vs cn) 5 eae ° | of een ee est ‘Lake. to New London. ]; rom Marsball to Stocksville. 
se rom Cooper’s Lills, via West Washington, || ioe ee City to D id i aon Meare ed on Wena ca 
A ‘ wei! oh | ir J ppew: 4 { aids £ n vulnerior mpartani “7 i 
Washington, and North Union, to Union. Se eee oN oe Ras el a ees ee he et ht Een ee eee 
| Chalmers’ Store, on the Lac qui Parle river. || Carolina. 
{ARYLAND. | Br Holden to Northfi i 
| rom Holden to Northfield. NEW MEXICO, 
T,’ Paavar (‘ry - y ro N 31) ] 
‘rom Beaver Creek to Funkstown. | Irom Janesville to Alma iP | , , > 
=~ : , ; ; as oe ‘rom Las Vegas to Fort Bascom. 
From Saint Leonard to Solomons. MISSISSIPPI Naas lk ' a i > Bases - . 
From Westminster to 'reedom oy , ‘rom Albuquerque to Prescott, in Arizona. 
ss Me: - | Trom Long Creek to Ellicott’s Miils. Krom Las Cumas to Ralston City. 
rom Linwood to Frizzelsburg. : > ’ , \ : 
ze : 2 | From Baldwin to Pleasanton. Krom Las Vegas to Mora. 
rom Greenwood to Long Green. rom Coldwater to Holly Spriny ™ 
; a ; . 5, | ‘ry oidwatl gs. uw TAPE 
url, ‘rom Gorsuch to Strawbridge. : = : NEW TORK. 
' ‘1 mo Irom Strayhorn to ‘l'yro. . ‘ “ 
rand i‘rom Chestertown to the Trappe Hroek Nesbitt’ ¢ Station te Pleasent Hill I’rom Smyrna to Pitcher. 
‘ | ) INESDITL S Sle ( CasSant Till. ’ ‘ 
ceed , aplenty ‘rom Newport to Gray. 
” MICHIGAN, | From Abbeville to Pontotoc. “ aoe 4 ; * he \] 1 B 
arouse 1 * *} ; | ’ " : ‘ ‘oO aa argeviile Xi 
yaae rom Mayville to Hurd’s Corners. | Krom Koscioska to Greensboro. 1 a etal sti i) ; 4 nn canc 7 a Bay. 
f | ia ° 2 9° ‘ror riskany als to . ‘ . 
: I'rom Nov ito Walled Lake. | krom eens to Meridian. : ee ore unsville 
t » 
V erde- a oa SI are rh Irom Hunter to Phcenicia. 
From Richmond to Saint Clair Irom Shannon Station to Fulton. From Highland to Clinton Dale 
; ; ‘on ghils ( ale. 
to tl rom Emmett to Peck | From West Station to Sidon. a oa Siar nian tad, ae ‘48 I la 
0 the 1) | Ti. a ‘rom Greenpo oO Sheiter isiand. 
rom I mme tt to Men aphi S | l'rom Louisville to Carthage. I ‘7 ‘ 
: ; on = ‘rom Waterboro to Clyde. 
| ’rom Peck to Newber | From Goodman to Thomaston. ’ , > lyd 
to the - Les ee ea From Pultney to Prattsburg. 
"rom Mount Clemens to Ray Centre. | trom Houston to Kosciusko. . Elicayil 5 a: 
l'rom Mount Clemens, via Mead, to Nay | Irom Orizaba to Baldwin. eto Ti ee k vill Plains. 
3 J |] = . phx? ; ‘rom Tivoli to Elizaville. 
Centre. | I'rom Kosciusko to Centre. 7 1] wn n’ a — Ilvill 
i: : i'rom Lamson’s to Pennellville. 
Krom Ortonville to Stony Creek. MISSOURI, : 
cS rovtlite Gtat? Pl ities , ee a a OHLO. 
rom rill hohe ion to Edenville. a | T’rom Charleston to Price’s Landing. I: Mend ill 
from Martinsburg, via Denver, to Pent ‘rom Commerce, via Benton, to Morley. rom a . on to Ce lina. 
\\ at . ’ , ° ; re arikehe Ty S 
ee | _ rom Morquand, via Patton and Buhle’s, to rom C ee Id to Olena. 
l’rom Lowell to Middleville. | Appleton ‘rom New Castle to Gambier. 
: ae > 1” <4 2 , ve acne ‘1a 1 . 
‘rom Mount Pleasant to Tobacco Itiver. | rom Mount Vernon, Lawrence county, to l'rom Jasper to Locust Grove. 
Irom Bloomingdale to Breedsville. il Pisvee City, Lawrence county I’rom Omer to Bellevue. 
‘ 7 i Le ULLY, Judy HuCe CO ‘ye . : ‘ @ - 
I'rom Hastings to Lowell. | NTANA l'rom Sharon, via Byesville, to Cambridge. 
. > “ “ } MONT E -_ . 
‘rom Vermontville to Ionia. 7 at , a rom Franklin Furnace, via Powellsville and 
l’rom Morley to Millbrook. | rom Missoula to Pierce City, in Idaho. Lyra, to Sciota I’urnace. 
'rom Mount Pleasant to Big Rapias. NEBRASKA. I'rom Warsaw to Coshocton. 
Be I'rom Bowne to Caledonia. | From Lincoln, via Camden and Pleasant I’rom Nonpareil to Coshocton. 
, ‘ rn | : : - ’ ’ ‘ ° 7% * 
I'rom Central Lake to Torch Lake. | Till. to Meridan. I’'rom Galesville to Whigville. 
‘rom Atweed to Charlevoix. | I'rom Nemaha, via Sherman, Monterey, From Vinton Furnace to Vail’s Mills. 
‘rom Little Traverse to Mackinaw City || Long Branch, and Table Rock, to Lawrence rom West Unity to South Wright. 
‘rom Cheboygan to Mackinaw City. | City. rom Van Wert to Gilbert’s Mills 
e, to From Muskegon to Fremont Centre. | Irom Columbus, Nebraska, via Pleasant Krom Hillsboro’ to Locust Grove. 
l'rom Bay City to Sand Beach. |} Run and Saint Helena, to Yancton, Dacota From Hillsborw#’ to Washington. 
rom Port Austin to Bad Axe. ‘| Territory. Irom Little Hocking to Cutler. 
"rom Mendon to Nunitz Corners. (| From Lincoln to Beatrice. I'rom Athens to New P lymouth. 
From Hersey, via Muskrat Lake, to Traverse |} From Norfolk to Dresden. I'rom Athens to Pratt’s Tork. 
City. | From Brownsville, Nebraska, via Weddlie’ rom Jasper, via Elm’s Grove, to Locust. 
Ss. irom Port Huron to Flint. | Bridge, Steinman, Moses Milk’s, ‘l'able Rock, rom Keystone, via Chestnut Grove, to 
brom Sturgis, via Nottawa, to Centreville. || Pawnee City, West Brane s and Mission Creek. Lwington, ; 
From Nottawa to Mendon. \| to Marysville, Kansas. Irom Lueasville, via mouth of Bear creek, 
From Holland to Saugatuck. || From Pawnee City, via Steinman, Stewart’s, | Bandnout’s Store, and Mount Joy, to Rarden, 
From Little Prairie to Cassopolis. || and Muddy, to Beatrice. l’'rom Sciosto Carrollton. 
From Capac, via Belle River and Berviile, From Big Sandy to Glengary. Irom Jeddo to Island Creek. 


rom MeCoys to Knoxville. 
rom Milford to Belfast. 


| i 
. ; 
to Armada, |} From Blair to Logan. I" 
I: 
l’rom Nelsonville to Hartleyville. 
Is 
i 
I" 


Irom Pinckney, via Pettysville, to Boughton. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MINNESOTA, From Strafford Corner to Northwood. = Patner to A the ns. 

1) , rs ’ <e , . ‘or oO ) d > 

‘rom Beaver Falls to Wilmer. | from Gilmanton to Pittsfield. y 

7 a : : eee .- o g \ rom Hillsboro to Sabina. 

irom Waubesha to Green Bay, in Wisconsin. || From Centre Ossippee to Moultonville 

ms a ; .) a : rom Edgarton to Hicksville. 

‘rom Lake City to Eyota. rom Bennington to Peterborough. 

l’'rom Luzerne to Plymouth. l’rom Gonie to Centre Strafford. UREGON, 

rom I‘aribault to Glencoe. From Rochester to Alfred, in Maine. l’'rom Forest Grove to Astoria. 

l’rom Wabashaw, Minnesota, via Nelson, || T'rom Gilmanton, via Lower Gilmanton, l’rom Camp Bidwell, in California, via Goose 
laxville, Prairie Durand, and Rock Falls, to |} London Ridge, and London Centre, to Pitts- | Lake Valley, to ae Warner, in Oregon. 

au Claire, Wisconsin. field. From Hot Springs, via l’ort Klamath, to 
irom Munniska, Minnesota, via Buffalo ii From Bath to Dansville. Jacksonville 
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I’rom Astoria, via Military Road, to Forest 

(;rove 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

rom Horton’s te Brady. 

l‘rom Osceola to Smiths Mills. 

rom Scotch Hill to Cookesburg. 

trom Hanlin Station to Bethany, in West 
Virginia, , 

rom Troy Centre to Tyronville. 

Krom Flicksville to Penargil. 

k'rom Seidersville to Steinsburg. 

irom Dixon to Pierceville. 

‘rom Warren Centre to Le Raysville. 

‘rom Milroy to Siglerville. 

from Sandy Lake to North Sandy. 

brom Millerstown to McKee’s Half Talis. 

from Ansonville to Lumber City. 

l’rom New Milford to Lumber City. 

Krom Edge Hill Station to Prospectville. 

I’'rom ‘Newport, via Acker’s Store 
Montgomery's Store, to Liverpool. 

Irom Tobyhanna to South Sterling. 

From Zion Hill to Coopersburg. 

Krom Curwinsville to Ansonville. 


and 


l’rom Ansonville, via Bloomington, to Cur- | 


winsville. 
l’'rom North East to Wattsburg. 
From Herrick to Rummerfield. 
l'rom W yalusing to Herrick. 
‘rom Russell Hill to Keiserville. 
‘rom Coopersburg to Centre Valley. 
rom Phoenixviile, via Pickering and West 
Pikiland. to Chester Springs. 
Krom Seidersville, via Limeport and Locust 
Valley, to Coopersburg. 
From Petroleum Centre to Cherry Tree. 
‘rom Cochranville to Londonderry. 
From Lanark to Allentown. 
From Trankeyville to Fagundus Forest. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
l'rom Jefferson to Brewer Mine. 
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of Loup creek, Johnson’s Mills, Laurel Creek, 
and Cassidy’s Mills, to Fayette Court-House. 
From Red Creek to Mouth of Seneca. 
From Wardensville to Columbia Furnace, 
in Virginia. 
From Buffalo, via Wilson Priddy’s, John 


| Hambrie’s, and Benjamin Day’s, to Point 
| Pleasant. 


From Rich Creek, via Iseland Creek, Gilbert 
Creek, and Beach Creek, to the mouth of Pond 
creek. 

From Upland, via Butler’s 
Store, 
House. 

Irom Ritchie Court-House to Bone Creek. 

rom Townsend’s Mills to Braxton. 

l’rom Clendenen, via Green Shoals, Porter’s 
Creek, and Big Sycamore, to Clay Court- House. 

‘rom Charleston to Bell Creek Church. 

From Pennsborough to Cox’s Mills. 

From Harrisville to Bone Creek. 

From ‘Townsend’s Mill, via Butcher’s Run, 


Mills, Bicker’s 
and Howell’s Mills, to Cabell Court 


| German Settlement, and the head of Little 
| Otter creek, to Braxton Court-House. 


l’‘rom Bennettsville to Richmond, in North | 


(aroina, 


rom Monroe, North Carolina, to Brewer | 


Mine, South Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 

l’rom Shaw’s Cross Roads tothe mouth Elk, 
in North Carolina, 

I’rom Mount Horeb to Massey Creek. 

Krom Sylco to Spring Plum, in Georgia. 

Irom Surgoinsville to Spears. 

rom Hickman, via Wilsonville, Obron City, 
Robinson's Store, and Kelly’s Store, to Dyers- 
burg. 

TEXAS. 


From Navasota to Montgomery. 
From Linden to Randolph, in Arkansas. 


‘rom Jasper to Newton. 

rom Jasper, via Homer, to Rusk. 
VERMONT. 

From 

From 

From 

rom 


Tinmouth to Wallingford. 
Shoreham to Larrabee’s Point. 
Moretown to North Fayston. 
Piainfield to Kast Plainfield. 
From Rutland to Stockbridge. 
VIRGINIA, 
Dublin to Muck’s Creek. 
Acquia Creek to Richland Mills. 
Nati’s to Callaway’s. 
Baynesville to Farmer's Fork. 
rom Christiansville to Whittel’s Mills. 
rom Shady Grove to Burnt Chimney. 
From Bachelor's Hall to Shady Grove. 
‘rom Liberty to Otter Hill. 
From Hansonville to Bickley’s Mills. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
l’rom Pleasant Dale, via Newport, to Smith's 
Gap. 
From 
House. 
From Slanesville to South Branch Depot. 
rom Brownstown, on south side of Kana- 


rom 
From 
, 
From 
From 


Stump’s Store to Braxton Court- 


wha river, via Coalsburg, Clifton, the mouth |! 


| 
| 


| 
| 
! 
\| 


{ 
1] 
1} 
/ 
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WASHINGTON. 
From Vancouver toStrong’s Battle Ground. 
WISCONSIN, 
From Cottage Grove, via Nora, to Deerfield. 
‘rom Minneska, in Minnesota, to Augusta. 
From Ripon to Oshkosh. 
‘rom Fort Atkinson to Cold Spring. 
‘rom Belmont to Fennimore. 
Irom Prairie Du Chien to De Sota. 
l’rom Mineral Point to Blanchardville. 
‘rom Sparta to Orlano. 
rom Green Bay to Eau Claire. 
l’rom Eau Claire to Waukesha. 
From Saint Paul, in Minnesota, to 
Croix. 
I'rom Utica to Stoughton. 
Irom Door Creek to Lake Mills. 
From Groutsburg to Trade Lake. 
rom Nicodah to Sherwood Forest. 
I’rom Saint Croix Falls to Clam River F 
‘rom Humbird to Staffordsville. 
From Stillwater to Lincoln. 
Irom Menomonee to Erin. 
From Glendale to Hillsboro. 
From Buffalo City to Augusta. 
From Nasawaupee to Sturgeon Bay. 
From Viola to Viroqua. 
From Diamond Bluif to Ellsworth. 


Saint 


, 


alls. 


GLOBL, 


| steam vessels, and clerkin local offices at V 


. 


July 14, 


+ : —_ 


fifty-two, for the better protection of th 
of passengers on vessels propelled in whole, 
in part by steam, and of the acts amendato, 
thereof, the following sums, viz: 

For salaries of fifty-nine local inspects; 


e liy 


York and New Orleans, fifty six thousand thy; 


| hundred dollars. 


l’or ten supervising inspectors of steam y. 
sels, nine at two thousand dollars each ay) 
one at two thousand five hundred do}l, 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For special agent of the Department, ty 


| thousand one hundred and ninety dollars, 


lor contingent expenses, viz: 

Traveling expenses of ten supervising j 
spectors, at not to exceed eight hundred do| 
lars in any one year each, eight thousand do! 
lars. 

lor traveling expenses of fifiy-nine loe; 
inspectors, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor traveling expenses of the special agen: 
of the Department, one thousand four hundred 


|| dollars. 


For expenses of the meeting of the board 


| of supervising inspectors, including travel and 


| necessary incidental expenses and printing of 
|| manual and report, four thousand dollars. 


For stationery, furniture for offices, and 


5 


| repairs of same, transportation of instrument 
| fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, ten thou 
| sand dollars. 


From Green Bay, via New London, Stevens | 


Point, Neillsville, and Augusta,to Eau Claire. 
From Eau Claire, via Rock Falls, Luna, 
Durand, and Nelson, to Wabasha, in the State 
of Minnesota. 
From Cottage Grove, via Nora, to Deerfield. 
From Fort Atkinson to Cold Spring. 
From Eaton to Kiel, Manitowae county. 
From 
county. 
WYOMING. 
Fort Halleck to White River. 
Laramie City to Cinnebar City. 
Laramie City to Gilman City, in Col- 


From 
From 
rom 
orado. 
Arproven, July 14, 1870. 


Cuarp. CCXCII.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for sundry Civil Expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and for 
other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 


|, resentativesof the United States of America in 


i} 


Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the sameare hereby, appropriated, for 
the objects hereinafter expressed, for the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, viz: 
SUPERVISING INSPECTORS OF STEAM VESSELS. 
For carrying out the provisions of the acts 


Fort Howard to Flintville, Brown | 


LIFE 

For salaries of two superintendents of the 
life-saving stations on the coast of Long Island 
and New Jersey, at one thousand five hund: 
do!lars each, three thousand dollars. 

Kor fifty-four keepers of stations, at 
hundred dollars each, ten thousand eight hu 
dred dollars. 

The sum of fifteen thousand dollars is hereb 
appropriated for continuing the system of pro 
tecting human life from shipwreck as heret 


fore established by life- boats and other mean 


SAVING STATIONS. 





iit] A 


| on the coast of Massachusetts, to be expended 


i} control 





each of the b 


by the Humane Society of the Commonweal! 
of Massachusetts, under the direction and 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

lor pay of six experienced surfmen to man 

oats at alternate life-saving six 
tions on the New Jersey coast, commencing 
at the first station from Sandy Hook, from 
December fifteenth to March fifteenth, to be 
appointed by the keepers thereof, at forty dol 
lars per mouth, ten thousand and eighty dol- 
lars. 

lor contingent expenses of life-saving sta 
tions on the coast of the United States, ten 
thousand dollars. 

REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 

For pay of officers and pilots, four hundred 
and eight thousand six hundred dollars. 

For rations for officers and pilots, twenty- 
eight thousand four hundred and seventy-nine 
dollars. 

Kor pay of petty officers and crew, thre« 
hundred and eighty thousand eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For rations for petty officers and crew, one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand five hun 
dred and sixty-one dollars. 

lor fuel, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs and outfits, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

lor supplies of ship chandlery, seventy thou 
sand dollars. 

For traveling expenses, ten thousand dol 
lars. 

LOANS AND TREASURY NOTES. 

For paper, engraving, printing, expre: 

charges, and other expenses of making and 


issuing the national currency, seventy-five 


| thousand dollars. 
of the thirtieth August, eighteen hundred and |! 


For expenses in detecting and bringing to 
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trial and punishment persons engaged in coun- 
terfeiting ‘Treasury notes, bonds, and other 
securities of the United States, as well as the 
coins of the United States, and other frauds 
pon the Government, one hundred and twenty- 
ive thousand dollars. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Forrent of office of surveyor general of Louis- 
‘ana, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
jental expenses, cne thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general 
Florida, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
ucidental expenses, one thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Minnesota, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand two huan- 
dred dollars. 

for rent of oflice of surveyor general 
Dakota, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

lor rent of office of surveyor general of 
Kansas, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

lor office rent of surveyor general of Colo: 
rado, fuel, books, stationery, and 
expenses, two thousand dollars. 

For rent of oflice of, surveyor general of 
New Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other 

cidental expenses, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
California and Arizona, fuel, books, station- 
ery, and other incidental expenses, four thou- 
cand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Idaho, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
de ental expenses, two thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Nevada, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
cidental expenses, four thousand dollars. 
or rent of office of surveyor general 
'regon, fuel, books, stationery, and other 

‘idental expenses, two thousand dollars. 
2 rent of oflice of surveyor general of 
ashington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
nd other incidental expenses, two thousand 
ila 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Nebraska and lowa, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Montana Territory, fuel, books, stationery, | 
and otherincidental expenses, three thousaud | 
dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of the 
Territory [of] Utah, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars. 


Ine ide ntal 


EXPENSES OF THE COLLECTION OF 
SALES OF PUBLIC 


LEVENUE FROM 
LANDS. 

For salaries and commissions of registers 
of land offices and receivers of pu blic moneys 
at sixty-six land oflices, three hundred and five 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For incidental expenses of the land oflices, 
twenty thousand six hundred dollars. 

For salaries, commissions, and incidental 
expenses of two additional 1: nd offices create d 
by the act of May five, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, twelve thousand dollars. 

For salaries, commissions, and incidental 
expenses of four additional land offices created 
by the acts of May eleven and twenty-seven, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, twenty-seven 
iousand five hundred dollars : Provided, That 
ie land office at Le Grand, ia the State of 
regon, shall be allowed its incidental ex- 
penses, commencing with its organization. 


} 
| 
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{ 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE, | 


For salaries and other necessary expenses 
of the Ac tropolitan pol lice for the District of 
Columbia, two hundred and eleven thousand 
and fifty dollars: Provided, Yhatafurther sum, | 
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amounting to one hundred and five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five dollars, shall be 
paid to defray the expenses of the said Metro- 
politan police force by the cities of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, and the county of Wash- 
ington (be yond the limits of said cities,) in the 
District of Columbia, in the proportion cor- 
responding to the number of privates allotted 
severally to said precincts ; 
authorities of said cities, and the levy court 
of said county, are hereby authorized and 
required to levy a special tax, not excee ding 


and the corporate 


one third of one per centum, to be appr »pri- 
| ated and expended for said purpose only, for 
the service: of the fiscal year ending June 


aud Navy, rev 


thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy- one. 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE 
For the 

moral 


NSAN] 
u ‘t. eclothi: lieal. : 
Support, clothing, medical, ant 


treatment ot the insane of the 
enue-cutter, and volunteer ser- 
vice, who may have become insane since their 
entry into the service of the United States, 
and of the indigent insane, of the District of 
Columbia in the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, including five hundred dollars for 
books, stationery, and incidental expenses, 
ninety thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the erection, heating, lighting, furnish- 
ing, and fitting up an extension of the hospital 


for the accommodation of one hundred patients 
in the three upper stories, and to contain sous 
rate tailors’ and shoemakers’ shops, and lodg- 
ing ERONTe AS RAATS room fortwenty employés, 
fifty: nine thousand four hundred el eighty- 
two dollars. 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


lor the sup port of the institution, including 
salaries and incidental expenses, and the main- 
tenance of the beneficiaries ofthe United States, 
forty thousand seven hundred and seventy five 
Provided, Thatthe number cf students 
in the collegiate department from the several 
States authorized by the March two, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and July 
twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
may be increased to forty; hut no student now 
at said institution, coming from said States 


dollar 8: 


acts ot 


|| under said acts, shall be supported therein by 


the United States, from and after the thirtieth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and no student hereafter coming to said instt- 
tution from either of said States under said acts 
and this act. shall be supported by the United 
States during any portion of the time he remains 
therein. 

For completion of the main central br 
ninety-four thousand and eighty-seven ¢ 





oq. & 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND LYING-IN 
ASYLUM, 

For the support of the institution, over aud 
above the probable amount which 
receive d from pay 
dollars. 

For rent of building and necessary ré 
three thousand dollar 3. 

‘or the support of the National Associati 
of Destitute Colored Women of 
in the District of Columbia, ten thousand dol 
lars. 


] 
Wiil be 


patients, fifteen thousand 


\V hir 
Washingt 


NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ 
HOME. 

ior the Nati nal eee. ind Sailors’ 

Orphans’ Home, of the city of Washington, 


aud dollars, 
Qacre- 


a, fiftce n ‘the pus 
sbursed under direction of 


District of Columbi 
to be di 


the 


tary of the Interior 


| 


for care, support, and medical treatment otf 


| sixty transient paupers, medical and surgical 


| patie nts, in some |} 
| the city of Washington, 


ion in 


' 


roper medical institut 
under 
h inst pata. twelve 


a contract to be 


forme d with sue thousand 
dollars so inuch thereof as may be 
sary, sae the direction of the Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the Army. 


neces- 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


lor preservation of the 
surveying 


collections of the 
and exploring expeditions of the 
Governmen t, ten thous: nd dollars. 
Toward the completion of the hall require d 
rr the Government collections, ten thousand 
do! lars. 
BOTANIC GARDEN, 


’ 


lor completing the main walk through the 
Botanie Garden, to be expe ended under the 
direction of the joint Committee on the Library, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

lor concreting, three hundred dollars 

lor labor and materials for gutters around 
the walks, seven hundred dollars. 

‘or putting Mansard story on the western 
office buildings, and for casual repairs, for iron 
floor grating, iron sereen for rotunda, and for 
glass screens, five thousand and twenty-five 
daoilars. : 

For fencing the Botanic Garden on the Mary 
land avenue side in the same manner as it is 
fenced upon the Pennsylvania avenue side, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS UNDER TREASURY DEPART- 

lor inclosing the custom-house building at 
Astoria, Oregon, fifteen thousand dollars. 

for completing the custom-house building 
aut auere Illinois, including paving, — 
sixty thousand dollars 
tor coeuplenl ng the custom-house building 
at Portland, Maine, ine luding paving, grading, 
curbing, and fencing, thirty-seven thousand 
two hundred and twenty-two dollars. 

for continuing the construction of the cus 
tom-house building at Portland, Oregon, forty 
thousand doliars. 

lor completing the custom-house building 
Paul, Minnesota, one hundred thou- 
and fifty-one dollars and thirty-eight 

Provided, That no part of the money 
shall be expended until a contract or contracts 
shall be entered by the proper authori 
with the lowest responsible bidder or bid 
dera, for 
a a sum, 


iit 
rrading, and fencing, 


at Saint 
sand 
cents: 


into, 


the completion of the entire building 
including all moneys already ex 
pended in its construction, not exceeding three 
hundred thousand dollars; and the expend 
iture of any sum of money in violation of this 
proviso shal! be deemed unlawful. But this 
proviso shall not be construed to prevent the 
payment of amounts due or 
under existing contracts. 

lor repairs and preservation of the custom- 


house building at New Orleans, 


to become due 


Louisiana, 
five thousand dollars. 

wer oe and improvement of 
riage building in 
ten the sousand dollars. 

For repairs and improvement of the custom- 
building in I}inois, 
thousand dollars. 

or repairs and improvement of the custom. 
e building at Baltimore, Maryland, twenty 
housand dollars. 

lor repairs and 
house building at 
thousand dollars. 

lor repairs of the old custom-house at 
Charleston, South Carolina, to fit the same 
for a post office, twenty thousand dollars 

Hor completing the custom-house at Wisca 

, Maine, and grading and fencing the grounds 
surrounding it, four thousand dollars. 

For completion of the work on the apprai 
ers’ stores in P hiladeipavs, Pennsylvania, in 
cluding paving. grading, and curbing, forty-six 
thousand one hundred and forty-six dollars ; 
and for four tanks, four steam-pumps, 
and four projecting lifts for loading an d unload- 
ing heavy goods, e:vht thousand two hundred 
dollars: and for six hoisting machines, fifteen 
thousand dollars; in all, sixty-nine thousand 
three hundred and forty-six dollars. 


twenty- 
¢ 


the custom- 


San Franeiseo, California, 


house Chicago, wenty 


hous 
t} 


improvement of custom 
Petersburg, Virginia, ten 


hose, 
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For completing the work on the marine hos- 
pital in Chicago, Illinois, thirty-one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-nine dollars and thirty- 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 

hereby authorized to enter into contracts 
for the completion of said building in advance 
of the appropriation of sufficierft to 

same in accordance with the 
ions in wal act contained. 

l’or finishing the interior of the court-house 
buil t Madison, 2 ees and for paving, 


f 


six cents ; 


moneys 
comple te th 


condit 


ding ya 


APPEN 


DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


vrading, curbing, sew[er age, and fencing, forty | 


L 


thousand dollars. 


lor completing the court-house building at 


Portland, Maine, including paving, ae 
and grading, twenty five thousand dollars. 


Por 


' 
House 


completing the interior of the 
building at Des Moines, Iowa, and for 
curbing, paving, grading, aud sewerage, six- 
teen thousand dollars. 

lor continuing the construction of the court- 
house, post-office, and custom-house building 
at Omaha, Nebraska, 
rovided, That the’ total cost of the building 
shall not exceed one hundred thousand dol 
lars, and estimates and plans for the same shall 
be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

l’or continuing the construction of the build- 
ing for post office and court-house in New York 


city, five hundred thousand dollars, subject to | 


all the conditions limiting this appropriation 
in the act of April twenty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy; aud the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury hereby authorized to enter into con- 
is for the completion of said building in 
advance of the ap propris ation of moneys sufli- 
cient to complete the same in accordance with 
the conditions in said act contained; and the 
proviso in relation to the appropriations for 
coutinuing the construction of said building 
contained in the act of April twenty, eighteen 


trac 


hundred and seventy, is hereby so modified as | 


to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
lis diseretion, to adopt as a part of the con- 
tract therein provided for, any contracts in 
reference to said building approved by him 
before said April twenty: Provided, That the 
limitation of cost therein contained is not 
thereby affected: And provided further, That 
hereafter, before any new buildings for the use 
of the United States are commenced, plans 
and full estimates therefor shall be prepared 
aud approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Postmaster General, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the cost of the build- 
ing shall not exceed the amount of said esti- 
mate. 

lor repairs and alterations of the court-house 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

‘or continuing the work on the post office 
and sub-T’reasury building in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, subject to all the conditions limiting this 
appropriation in the act of April twenty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy ; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
enter into contracts for the completion of said 
building in advance of the appropriation of 


moneys suflicient to complete the same in | 


accordance with the conditions in said act con- 
tained; and the proviso in relation to the appro- 


priation for continuing the construction con- | 


tained in the act of April twenty, eighteen 


hundred and seventy, is hereby so modified as | 


io authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, to adoptas a part of the con- 
tracts therein provided for, any contracts in 
reference to said building approved by him 
before said April twenty: Provided, That the 
limitation of cost therein contained is not 
thereby affected. 


fifty thousand dollars: | 


court- 


| ment, 


Postmaster General and | 


Laws of the United 


qu . 
states. 


the building for branch mint in Dalles City, 
Oregon, ten thousand dollars. 

lor continuing the work on the branch mint 
building in San Francisco, California, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars: Provided, ‘That the total 
cost of the bnilding, exclusive of the sum paid 
for the site thereof, shall not exceed one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars: And pvro- 
vided further, That it shall be lawful, until 
after the completion and occupation of said 
branch mint building, to exchange, atany mint 


GLOBE. 


or branch mint of the United States, unrefined | 


or unparted bullion whenever, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, itcan be done 
with advantage to the Government: Provided, 
That the weight, fineness, and value of the bul- 
lion received and given in exchange shall be 
determined by the mint assay: And provided 


further, That the authority hereby given shall | 
not be construed so as to interfere with the | 
_ rights and privileges now or heretofore enjoyed | 
| by de *positors of bullion at said mints. 


l’or repairs and preservation of public buil a 
ings under the control ofthe Treasury Depar 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For furniture for custom-house in Portland, 
Maine, fifteen thousand dollars. 

l’or furniture for court-house in Portland, 
Maine, ten thousand dollars. 

For furniture for court-house in Madison, 
Wisconsin, ten thousand dollars. 

lor furniture for custom-house in Cairo, Ili- 


| nois, ten thousand dollars. 





lor barge office at New York, one hundred || 


thousand dollars. 
| or in 


closing and putting in safe condition | 


| buildings under 
| Department, twenty-five 


lor furniture and repairs of furniture for 
public buildings under the control of the Treas- 
ury Department, fifty thousand dollars. 

For fuel and lights for public buildings under 
the control of the Treasury Department, sixty- 


| five thousand dollars. 


For heating apparatus for public buildings 
under the control of the Treasury Department, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For vaults, safes, and locks for the public 
the control of the Treasury 
thousand dollars. 

lor repairs and preservation of the lazaretto 
property, near Philadelphia, eight thousand 
dollars. 

For the erection ofa public building in the city 
of Saint Louis, Missouri, for the use of the cus- 
tom-houseand other civil officers of the Govern- 


| mentofthe United States, three hundred thou- 


sand dollars: Provided, That the authorities of 
the city uf Saint Louis shall donate tothe United 


States, by a proper instrument of conveyance, | 
| to be accepted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury, a lot of ground in said city, of suitable 


dimensions and centrally located: And pro- 


| vided further, That the State of Missouri shall 
_ cede to the United States jurisdiction over the 
lot donated, and release and relinquish to the | 


United States the right to tax or in any way to 
assess said site, or the property of the United 
States that may be thereon, during the time 
that the United States shall be or remain the 
owner thereof: Provided, That the Secretary 


| of the Treasury is hereby directed to cause 


plans and estimates for the completion of the 
building to be prepared and submitted to Con- 
gress at its next session. 


Light- Houses, Beacons, and Stations. 








For Whale’s Back light-house, off Ports- | 


mouth, New Hampshire, for rebuilding the 
light-house and pier, seventy thousand dollars. 
For three beacon-lights to complete the sys- 


‘tem for the harbor of Salem, Massachusetts, 


thirty thousand dollars. 

For fog-signal at Beavertail light-station, 
Rhode Island, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the construction of three permanent 
lights in Providence river, Rhode Island, above 
Sabin’s Point, twenty thousand dollars. 

For shed and open wharf on northern bound- 
ary of Staten Island light-house depot, twenty- 


(July 15, 


five thousand dollars, and for a wharf covered 
with sheet piling in point of basin at gan. 
place, ten thous: and dollars—in all, 
thousand dollars. 
For rebuilding beacon-light at Bridgeno 
por 
Connecticut, forty: five thousand dollars, 

For contiuing construction of light hous 
on Race rock, Long Island sound, 
sand dollars. 

For a lighted beacon on Long Beach bar ; 
the entrance to Peconic bay, eastern end «; 
Long Island, seventeen thousand dollars, 

For protecting site of Execution Rocks lig 
station, New York, eight thousand dollars, 

For repairing the stone piers belonging to 
the United States in the harbor of New Castle. 
Delaware, two thousand five hundred doll irs. 

lor the improvement of Bulkhead rock jy 
Providence river, Rhode Island, two thousa; 
five hundred dollars. 

lor protecting site of Princess Bay | 
station from encroachments of the sea, twelve 
thousand dollars. 

l’or rebuilding Esopus Meadow light-station, 
Hudson river, New York, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For building a light-house at 
Point, 


thirty-fiye 


ten tioy 


Colchester 
or in its vieynity, Lake Champlain, 


| twenty thousand dollars. 











For protection of Absecom light-house site 
from encroachments of the sea, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For a new lantern at Maurice river, Dela- 


| ware, light-station, two thousand dollars. 


For rebuilding Fort Mifflin light-station, 
twenty-three thousand five hundred dollar 
For building wharves, sheds, and otherwise 
fitting the Christiana light- station as a buoy y 
depot, and winter harbor for light-vessels. 
the mouth of the Christiana river, near Wi il. 
mington, Delaware, ten thousand dollars. 
For rebuilding the light-station on Whi 
Shoals, Virginia, fifteen thousand dollars. 
For rebuilding the light-house on Point 
Shoals, Virginia, fifteen thousand dollars. 
lor commencing construction of light-hou 


| on Penfield reef, near Bridgeport, Connecti 


cut, 
lars. 

For building a light-house on Love Point, 
in Chesapeake bay, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For building a light-house at Paul Gamiel’s 
Hill or at ornear Bodies Island, about midway 
between Cape Henry and Cape Hatteras, sixty 
thousand dollars. 

For beginning the construction of a first- 
class light-house on Alligator reef, Florida, 
being part of the system for lighting the Flor- 
ida reefs, one hundred thousand dollars. 

l’or rebuilding the keeper’s dwelling at Cape 
San Blas light-station, Florida, ten thousanil 
dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-house at Boliy 
Point, near Galveston, Texas, forty eekiend 
dollars. 

For building sheds, wharves, and so forth, 
at the buoy depot at the head of the passes o! 
the Mississippi, twelve thousand dollars. 

For range-light on Decros Point, at the 
entrance of Matagorda bay, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For an iron light-house at Southwest Pass 
of the Mississippi river, forty-one thousand 
dollars, in addition to former appropriations. 

For building a light-house on Barber's Point, 
Lake Champlain, New York, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For building a light-house on Bluff Poin! 
Valeour Island, Lake Champlain, fifteen tho 
sand dollars. 

For two lights on the breakwater now bei: 


Long Island sound, thirty thousand do! 


‘| built at Buffalo, New York, thirty thousand 


| 


dollars. 

For rebuilding keeper’s dwelling at Wau- 
'| goschance light-station, Lake Michigan, twelve 
thousand dollars. 
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. or a spindle or beacon off the reef near || Sheybogan, and other light-stations, three || square, infront of Warand Navy Departments, 
re the Norwalk Island, Connecticut, one thou- || thousand dollars. and Judiciary square, three thousand dollars. 

oe sand dollars. In the thirteenth district: For inclosing, p: ving, and improving the cir 

a For beacon light at Pere Marquette harbor, For light-house and buoy-tender for the || cle at the intersection of Vermont and Massa 

e Lake Michigan, six thousand dollars. thirteenth district, ninety thousand dollars. chusetts avenues, eleven thousand one hundred 
* lor beacon light at Black Lake harbor, bl cma ia ae and twenty-four dollars. 

Ln¢ So gee ate RMORIES AND ARSENALS. ; : 

Michigans, six thousand dollars. lor an iron fence, and paving and improv 

, _ Bo r beacon at Saint Joseph, (on the pier, ) | For repairs and improvementsat Springfield || ing around Franklin square, twenty-five thou 
* ake . iebiaas. three thousand dollars. || armory, Massachusetts, eleven thousand four sand dollars. 

i. “For range-light at North Bay, Lake Mich- |) hundred dollars. _ For annual rep oirs; ind repainting the ext 
igan, seven thousand five hundred dollars. For continuing the development of water- || rior of the President's Biaasn , ten thousand 
ab “For day beacon on Whale’s Back reef, || power at Rock Island armory and arsenal, two || dollars. 

a Green bay, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. hundred thousand dollars. For flower-pots, mats, and twine, one thou- 
ce lor repairs and renovations at Round Island || or completing workshops numbers one and | sand dollars. 

“Ys light-station, eight thousand dollars. | two at the same, one hundred and fifty thou- _ For fuel for center building of the Capitol, 
ai “For rebuilding Point Iroquois light-station, || sand dollars. five hundred dollars. + 7h: 

. Lake Superior, eighteen thousand dollars. For macadamizing its main avenues and lor enlarging the shafts of escape for the 
a lor range- lights at the entrance of Saginaw || streets, five thousand dollars. impure air of the Senate Chamber, two thou 
— river, Michigan, twelve thousand dollars. lor repairing quarters at the same, five || sand five hundred dollars. 

': For a lake coast light-house at Presque |! thousand dollars. lor propagating house for the use of the 
aa Jle, Lake Huron, twenty-eight thousand dol- Por Allegheny arsenal, for one half the cost public grounds, under public gardener, three 
oe lars, in addition to former appropriations for || of grading, curbing, and. paving Thirty-Ninth || thousand dollars. 

- rebuilding keeper’s dwelling. ||} and Jortieth streets, from Butler street to lor hire of carts on public grounds, three 
ation For continuing the construction of a light- || Allegheny Valley railroad, seven thousand six | thousand dollars 
moan house on Spectacle reef, Lake Huron, onelun- || hundred and twelve dollars and fifty-five cents. For hire of three horses and carts in the 
Meo dred thousand dollars, in addition to former | lor Benicis 1 arsenal, for repairs of buildings || public grounds, fifty cents per day additional 





ap propriations. 


lor improvements at South Manitou light- | 


station, Lake Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 


and grounds, three thousand dollars. 
hap : a 
For Columbus arsenal, for grading, making 


i roads and drains, five thousand dollars 


each, five hundred dollars. 
Kor pure hase end reps ir of tools for public 


x grounds, one thousand dollars. 
a — repairs and renovations of Eagle Har- lor oe Monroe arsenal, for painting and lor purchase of trees and tree-boxes, to 
— bor light-station, Lake Superior, fourteen thou- || repairing, one thousand dollars. whitewash tree-boxes, and so forth, two thou- 
D an dollars. For “po pe apolis arsenal, forpreservation of || sand dollars. 
ore For light-house and fog-signal at Point || buildings and grounds , two thousand dollars lor annual repairs of fences around reserva- 
* Reyes, Californis 1, forty-five thousand dollars, For Leavenworth arsenal, for repairs of || tions, two thousand dollars. 
a ‘ in addition to former appropriations. building, streets, and walks, one thousand dol- lor cleaning out sewer-traps along Penn 
ts For building a light-house at or near the || lars. , , _ | sylvania avenue, five hundred dollars. 
mouth of the Oak Orchard creek, on the lor San Antonio arsenal, for repairs of offi- or lighting President’s House, Capitol, and 
oo southern shore of Lake Ontario, New York, || cers’ quarters, office, and painting fences and || public grounds, forty thousand dollars. 
i 7 twenty thousand dollars. roofs, five hondred dollars. For pay of lamp-lighters, plumbing, and 
se lor two harbor range-lights to mark the nae Vancouver arsenal, for repairs of build- gas fitting, five thousand dollars. 
\\ entrance to Aquina bay, Oregon, twenty thou- || ings, fences, and ws walks, f ive hundred dollars. lor contingencies of oflice of publie build 
cae sand dollars. ¥ or Watervliet arsenal, to complete the old | ings, one thousand dollars. 
oF To establish a light to mark the pier at the || wharfto the preseribed wharf line and connect ‘or expenses to be incurred in the improve 
= harbor of Plymouth, Duxbury, and Kingston, || it with the new work, and to complete the fill- |, ments of streets, avenues, and alleys, passing 
-m ; iu the State of Massachusetts, seventeen thou- || ing in behind the new wharf, ten thousand dol- | by or through the property of the United Stat ‘; 
sand nine hundred and thirty-one dollars and || lars; and for removing and replacing the || and to abate nuisances, twenty thousand doi 
os forty-three cents. || present overshot water-wheel bya turbine, two | lars 
_ lor a new light-house at Punta Arenas, Cal- || thousand five hundred dollars ; and for floor- lor improvement and care of seats and 
ake, ifornia, in addition to former appropriations, || ing in new shop for wood machine, four hun- | fountains in the Capitol grounds, one thou 
oe twenty thousand dollars. || dred dollars. sand dollars 
ache lor a new light-house at Cape Blanco, Ore- || For Watertown arsenal, for repairs at the Kor construction of circular fence around 
oa gon, in addition to former appropriations, || post, three thousand dollars. and through the President’s grounds to Seven- 
py iwenty thousand dollars. | or contingencies at all the arsenals, five || teenth street, including foundation walls, curb- 
mane lor rebuilding a first-class light-house at || thousand dollars ing, flagging, and iron fencing, ten thousand 
—_ Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, in addition to lor the survey of northern and northwestern | dollars 
‘da former appropriations, fifty-two thousand five || lakes, one hundred thousand dollars. lor ad litional repairs to,the greenhouse a! 
Fl hundred dollars. For continuing the construction of Rock | the President’s House, two thousand five hun- 
or For a beacon on White rock, Wickford har- || Island bridge, three hundred thousand dollars. |, dred dollars. 
Car bor, Rhode Island, six thousand dollars. lor examinations and surveys on western or repairs of the greenhouses at the Prop 
ao For Light House Repairs. and northwestern rivers, fifty thousand dollars. agating Gar len, one thousand five hundred 
° ° . TI vc — NI AP AITNT . eHIVNeroaw 4 ars. 
a ; In the third Giatrict : ‘ z . ie puny ee SIN A oar ND WASHI ron For taking out private stairway leading {ror m 
bab I or repairs and renovations at Poplar I ont, | lor repairs, care, and improvement of pub- law library to Supreme Court roon 1, and Biting 
wen Watch Hill, Gardner’s Island, and Horton’s |) jig buildings, groun ds, and works in the Dis- up the rooms thus ms ude with shelving fox 
ie Point light-station, twelve thousand three hun- |) trict of Columbia, under the direction of the | library, two thousand dollar 
forth, dred dollars. ’ —s chief engineer of the Army, viz: Washinat duct 
es Ol For repairs and renovations at North Dump- or casual repairs of the navy-yard and Vashingion Aqueduct. 
ling light-station, fifteen thousand dollars. || upper bridges, sixteen thousand five hundred lor the completion of the Washington aque 
t the lor repairs and renovations at Falkner’s || dollars. duet, except coping and covering of bridges; 
sand Island light-station, eight thousand five hun- For fuel on the President’s House, fivethou- || for rent and purchase of five and forty-fou 
Ba, dred dollars. ; : k l! sand dollar one hundre[d |ths acres of land, one thousand 
tg For repairs and renovations at tue New For repairs and refurnishing the President’s |, three hundred and twenty dollars. 
sand Haven light-station, four thousand eight hun- | Flouse. fifteen thousand dollars. ‘or purchase of roadway from Great I’alls 
wT dred dollars. For public reservation number two and || to conduit road, two and three tenths miles 
oint, In the tenth district: Lafayette square, two thousand dollars. eighteen and four tenths acres, one thousand 
sani For repairs and renovations at Ogdensburg || For care and it mprovement of grounds south | and twelve dollars. 
, light-station, thirteen thousand dollars. | of the President’s House, twothousand dollars. lor purchase of roadway across land owned 
- For repairs and renovations at Horse Island For removing snow and ice from pavements by William Brooke, five hundred and fifty dol 
no light- station, twelve thousand dollars. and public walks, five hundred dollars. lars. 

“F or repairs and renovations at Big Sodus lor manure, and hauling the same to public or rent and purchase of land at High Ser 
ve light-sts ation, fourteen thousand dollars. grounds and reservations, five hundred dollars. vice reservoir, Georgetown, three thousand 
sat For repairs and renovations at Stoney Point || For improvement and care of rese ee three hundred dollars. 

7 light station, Lake Ontario, thirteen thousand || on New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Mas- or rent and purchase of land at bridge num- 
— dollars. sachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, and other | ber six, in Georgetown, two thousand six hun 
veive 


In the eleventh district: 
lor repairs at Beaver Island, Port Du Mort, 


avenues, three thousand dollars. 


For painting iron fences around Lafayette 


o 


dred and forty dollars. 
For clearing out obstructions near the da 








APPE} 


rive fret ( 1 low water to the head 

of the aque five thousand five hundred 
d ) | iT 

Kor 9 rs in tunnel number one, and re- 

moving talien stones, one thousand five hun- 
ired ¢ 

lor preserving the new or Dalecarlia tunnel 


rom falling in, and protecting bank of con- 
conduit, twenty thousand dollars. 

| completing the distribgting reservoir 

( ngto the original plan: first, slope wall 

prot on ot bar thirty thousand dol- 

oud, repairing earthen banks, and 

mpleting dividing bank and setting iron valve 


; third, com- 
pleting the two gate-houses of this reservoir, 
ind dollar 


hor arrears of 


five thous ind dollars 


superintendence and repairs 
> July first, eighteen hundred and sé venly, 
four thou and dollars. 
‘or completing work at arch over High 
Service reservoir, and placing rail round the 
ime, four thousand dollars. 
lor superintendency and general repairs, 
twelve thousand dollar 
lor macadamizing the top of the conduit 
now used as the main road to Washington, ten 
thousand dollars—in all one hundred and 
enty thousand nine hundred and thirty-two 
dollay Provided, ‘That the money hereby 
appropriated for the Washington aqueduct 


shall be applied to the objects named 
Provided further, 
irom the 
applied to the 


and repair of the same, 


herein, 
That all 
Washington 
improvement 
and for no other pur- 
aoe : 
ti olhWerwise provided by law. 


and to no others: 
water-rents derived 


aqueduct shail be 
] 


pose, Wyk 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
bon essary repairs and improvements at 
the tollowing navy-yards: 


Vary- Yard at Portsmouth, New Paes 


‘or necessary repairs of all kinds, fifty thou 
a 4 i 
Na ‘y Yard at Boston. 
for repairs of buildings, and repairs of all 


kinds, one hundred thousand dollars. 
Vavy Yard at New York. 
irs of all kinds, 


and dollar 


one hundred thou- 


Vavy- Yard at Philadelphia. 


* or repairs of all kinds, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 
Navy Yurd at Washington. 
For repairs of ald kinds, fifty thousand dollars. 
V (v7 Yard at Vorfolk. 
lor preservation of the yard, and the neces- 
sary repairs of all kinds, thirty thousand dollars. 


, ; Vurd at Pensacola. 
servation of the yard, and the neces 
pairs of all kinds, thirty thousand dollars, 
Navy: Yard at Mare Island. 

l’or completing foundery and boiler estab- 
lishment, filty thousand doilars; for saw-mill 
machinery, twenty for ma- 
chinery for house-joiners’ shop, five thousand 
dollars; and for repairs of all kinds, fifty thou- 
sand dollars 


bor pre 


thousand dollars; 


Vaval Station at Sackeit’s Harbor. 
lor repairs and the general care of the 
public property, one thousand dollars. 
Naval Station at Mound City, IUinois. 
lor necessary repairs of all kinds, three 


thousand dollars. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Under the Direction of the Architect of the 
Capitol Hatension. 
for finishing and repairing the work on the 


Capitol extension, and for curbing and flagging 

upper terraces, one hundred thousand dollars 
for annual repairs of the old portion of the 

Capitol building, painting, glazing, keeping 
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roofs in order, water-pipes, pavements, and 
approaches to the building, and extension 
of the steam-heating apparatus, ten thousand 
dollars. 

lor finishing and repairing the 
the new Dome of the Capitol, 
dollars. 

For continuing the work of grading and fill- 
ing the grounds around the Capitol, twenty- 
five thousand dollars: Provided, ‘That the first 
expenditure of this appropriation shall be 
devoted to grading and putting in order the 
plateau of the east front of the Capitol, and 
making proper approaches thereto. 

Patent- Office Building. 

lor grading the southern half of G street, 
from Seventh to Ninth streets, and paving the 
same, seven thousand five hundred dollars: 
Provided, That the corporation of Washington 
city cause the north half of G street between 


work on 
four thousand 


| Seventh and Ninth streets to be paved at the 


same time, the cost thereof to be assessed 


| against the private property fronting thereupon 


in the manner usual in cases of such lmMprove- 


| ments. 


l’or rent of additional rooms for the use of 


| the Department of the Interior, four thousand 


_ratus and machinery, and of gauging 


dollars. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Building on Reservation Number Two. 

es for the 

economic 


l‘or the erection of glass structur 
culture of medical, textile, and 
plants, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor labor in improvement of the grounds 
eight thousand dollars. 


lor terrace walls and gateway, five hundred 


i ) 
dollars. 


For material 
thousand dollars. 

‘or vases, two hundred dollars. 

For new tools, re pairing, and blacksmithing, 
one thousand dollars. 


for roads and walks, seven 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


lor repairs and improvements for the proper 


| ventilation of the rooms used by the dead let- 


ter branch of the Post Oflice Department, ten 


| thousand dollars. 


LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 


lor repairs and incidental expenses in refit- 


ting and improving light-houses and buildings | 


| connected therewith, two hundred and twenty- 


five thousand dollars. 

lor salaries of six hundred and twenty light- 
house keepers and light-beacon keepers, and 
their assistants, four hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For seamen’s wages, rations, repairs, sal- 
aries, supplies, and incidental expenses of 
twenty-five light-vessels, two hundred and 
thirty-two thousand two hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

l‘or expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, 
repairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
buoys onal beacons, and for chains, sinkers, 
and similar necessaries, two hundred and sev- 
enty- five thousand dollars. 

For repairs and incidental expenses in refit- 
ting and improving fog-signals and buildings 
connected therewith, thirty thousand dollars. 

lor expenses of visiting and inspecting 
lights and other aids to navigation, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor supplying the light-houses and beacon- 
lights on the Atlantic, Gulf, Lake, and Pacific 
coasts, with oil, wicks, glass chimneys, chamois 
skins, spirits of wine, whiting, polishing pow- 
der, towels, brushes, soap, paints, and other 
cleaning materials, and for expenses of repair- 
ing and keeping in repair illuminating appa- 
» te sting, 
transportation, delivery of oil and other sup- 
plies for light-houses, and other incidental 
necessary expenses, two hundred and fifty one 
thousand seven hundred and seventeen dollars. 


i 


| expended for surveys in the Per 


' at rates not « 


ih 


SURVEY OF THE COAST. 

For continuing the survey the Alte 
and Gulf coast of the United Sta ates, and yee 
Champlain, including both pensation of ciyi| 
ians engaged in the work, and excluding pay 
and emoluments of officers of the Army and 
Navy and petty officers and men of the Na 
employed in the work, three hundred 
ninety-one thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the Paci 
coast of the United States, including com} 

sation of civilians engived in the work, tw 
hundred thousand dollars. 

or pay and rations of engineers for the 
steamers used in the coast survey, no longe: 
supplied by the Navy Department, five t 
sand dollars. 

For continuing the publication of the obse; 
vations made in the progress of coast 
including compensation of civilix 


ay 


thou 


survey, 


1ans engaged 
in the work, the publication to be made 
the Government Printing Office, two thousand 


dollars. 

lor repairs and maintenance of the com 
plement of vessels used in 
forty-five thousand dollars. 


the coast survey, 


SURVEYING THE PUBLIC LANDS 

lor surveying the public lands in Louisian 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per lines! 
mile for township and eight dollars for section 
lines, including the survey of township twely: 
south, range eleven east, in which the city « 
New Orleans is situated, at twenty-five dollar 
per lineal mile, ten thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Florida, 
at rates not exceeding te n dollars per linea 
mile for standard, seven dollars for township 
and six forsection lines, ten thousand dollars 

lor surveying the public lands in Minn 
sota, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per 
lineal mile for standard lines, twelve Raliars 
for township, and ten dollars for section lin 
forty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Dakota 
Territory, at rates not exceeding ten dolla 
per mile for standard lines, seven dollars for 
township, aud six dollars for nethlon line 
twenty thousand dollar : Provided, That ten 
thousand dollars of this appropri: ation shall b 
mbina land 
district. 

For surveying th 
Territory, at rates 


lars per lineal 


e public lands in Montana 
not exceeding fifteen dol- 
mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dolls ars for sec- 
tion lines, thirty thousand dollar 

For surveying the public lands * Nebraska, 
at rates not ex ceeding ten dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, seven dollars for town- 
ship, and six dollars for section forty 
thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Kansas, at 
rates not excee: ding ten d al mile 


Y dollars per line 
for standard lines, six dollars for township, 
setion lines, forty thou- 


lines, 


and five dollars for 
sand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Colorado, 
xe eding fiiteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship, and ten dollars for section lines, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Idaho, at 
rates not exceeding filteen dollars per mile for 
standard lines, twelve dollars for township, and 
ten for section lines, twenty thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in New Mex 
ico, nt rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per 
lineal mile for standard lines, twelve dollars 
for township, and ten dollars for section lines 
ten thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Arizona, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per linea! 
mile for standard lines, twel 
ship, an d ten dollars for section lines, 

sand dollars: Pvonided. That it 
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duty of the surveyor general of Arizona, under 
such instructions as may be given by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to ascertain and re port 
:pon the origin, nature, character, and extent 
of thee laims to lands in said Territory under 
laws, usages, and customs of Spain and 
Mexico; and for this purpose he shall have 
| the powers conferred, and shall perform all 
duties enjoined upon the surveyor general 
New Me xico by the eighth section of an act 
titled **An act to establish the offices of 
rveyor general of New Mexico, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, to grant donations to actual settlers, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved July twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and 
his report shall be laid before 
such action thereon as shall 
id proper. 
For surveying the pr in California, 
t rates notexceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship, and ten dollars for section lines, fifty 
Provided, That the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, in his 
discretion, may hereatier authorize public 
lands in said State, densely covered with for- 
ests or thick undergrowth, to be surveyed at 
augmented rates, not exceeding eighteen dol- 
lars per mile for standard parallels, fifteen dol- 
lars for township, and twelve dollars for see- 
tion lines: Provided further, That wherever 
lands in California subject to private entry 





Congress for 
e deemed just 


tblie lands 


housindl dollars: 


have been or shall oe withdrawn from market 
for any cause, such 
be held subject 


inds shall n ot thereafter 
to oct ivate entry until they shall 
have first been opened forat least nin ely davs 
to homestead and preémption 


rey 
again offered at public sale. 


settlers, and 


For surveying the public lands in Oregon, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 


mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
ownship, and ten dollars for section lines, forty 
thousand dollars: Provided, That the Com- 
issioner of the General Land Office, in his 
discretion, may hereafterauthorize public lands 
n szid State, densely covered with forests or 
thiek undergrowth, to be surveyed ataugmented 
rates, not exceeding eighteen dollars per mile 
for standard parallels, fifteen dollars for town- 
ship, and twelve dollars for section lines 

For surveying the public landsin W ashington 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars per lineal mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars for sec- 
tion lines, twenty heceahil dollars: Provided, 
That the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in his discretion, may authorize public 
lands in said Territory, densely covered with 
forests or thick undergrowth, to be surveyed at 
augmented rates, not exceeding eighteen dol- 
lars per mile for standard parallels, fifteen 
dollars for township, and twelve dollars for 
section lines. 

For surveying the public lands in Utah Ter- 
ritory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars 
per mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten dollars for section lines 
twenty thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in Nevada, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per lineal 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for town- 
ship, and ten dollars for section lines, forty- 
seven thousand dollars: Provided, That sev- 
enteen thousand dollars (including the sum of 
ten thousand six hundred and twenty-five dol- 
iars, appropriated by act ofJuly twenty, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-eight) may be used for 
the survey of the eastern boundary line of said 
State, but no higher sum than forty dollars per 
lineal mile shall be paid for such survey. 

For the survey of public lands within the 
limits of the land grant of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company in the Territories of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Utah, as follows: 

For surveying the public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Colorado at rates not exceeding fifteen 
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dollars for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township lines, and ten dollars for section lines, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in the Terri- 
tory of Utah at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars for standard, twelve dollars tor township 
lines, and ten dollars for section lines, ten 
thousand dollars. 

or surveying 
tory of 


x the public lands in the Terri 
Wyomi ng at rates not exceeding fif- 
teen dollars for standard lines, twelve dollars 
for township lines, and ten dollars for section 
lines sforty thousand dollars: Provided, Thatthe 
foregoing appropriations for surveys of public 
lands within the limits of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company’s land grant shall be con- 
ditional upon the compliance of said company 
or party in interest with the require ments of 
the twenty-first section of the act of July sec 
ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, entitled 

An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and tel- 
egraph line from the Missouri river to the Pa- 
cific ocean, and to secure to the Government 
the use of the same for postal, military, and 
other purposes,’ a} pproved July first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two. 

"or the survey of the public lands within the 
limits of the land grantto the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company in a direct line extending 
from Duluth, on Lake Superior, 
town, on the Red River of the North, ninety- 
five thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars : 
Provided, Vhat five thousand dollars of this 
spencers tion shall be expe a icra ottice work 
by the surveyor general « 


George- 


t Minnesota: And 
provided further, Vhat holies any land granted 
to said company by the United States shall be 
conveyed to any party entitled thereto under 
any of the acts incorporating or relating to 
said company, there shall first be paid into the 
‘Treasury of the vane States the cost of sur- 
veying, selectii ig , and a ynvey ing the same, by 


| the said company or party in interest 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


lor an examination and survey, under the 
direction of the President of the United States, 
of the routes of Tehuantepec and Nicaragua, 
in order to ascertain the practicability of a 


| ship-canal at these places between the Atlantic 


and Pacifie oceans, thirty thousand dollars. 
To meet expenses to be incurred in the pros- 
ecution and collection of claims due the Uni- 
ted States, twenty-five thousand dollars, to be 
disbursed under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General : 
for salaries ¢ 


and pay y of officers and others here- 


| tofore employed in other Departments and now 


employed in the Department of Justice, are 
hereby transferred to the said Department of 
Justice, to be disbursed in accordance with 
the law organizing the same. 

For compensation of clerks, and for addi- 
tional ee to the same, in the office 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, twenty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

To pay salary of the consul at Port Said, 
Egypt, two thousand dollars. 

‘or the payment of the necessary expenses 
incurred in defendiug suits against the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or his agents, for the seiz- 
ure of captured and abandoned property, and 
for the defense of the United States in respect 
of such property in the Court of Claims, sixty 
thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney General. 

lor continuing the collection of statisties of 
mines and mining, to be laid before Congress, 
to be expended under the direction of the Sec 
retary of the Treasury, ten thousand dollars. 

lor continuing the geological survey of the 
Territories of the United States by Professor 
Hayden, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 


Provided, That appropriatious 


AL GLOBE. maa 


{ist -Cona....2D SESS. 


provide 
tories of Arizona, I 


lerri 
aho, Montana, | tah, and 
W yoming, the sum of two thousand five hun 
dre d de liars, 
priated. 

To pay Paul S. Forbes | 
under contract with the 


a law library for each of the 


, 
i 
‘ 
4 


respectively, is hereby appro 


he balance due him 
Navy Department 
asteam-engine forthe Algonquin, twenty-seven 
thousand three hundred and thirty three dol 
lars. 

l‘o pay Horatio Ames the amount now due 
him for wrought-iron rifled guns made by him 
for the Navy by order of the Bureau of Ord 
nance, and tested and acce pt d by them, sev- 


} 
| 


enty-two thousand and sixty dollars and thirty 
eight cents. 

lo enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay Jacob P. Thomas O. 
Larkin, in conformity to a judgment of the 
Court of Claims, rendered December twenty 
four, eighteen hundred and sixty, les 


Lee Sse, assignee ol 


terest and the sum paid on account, Viz: the 
balance of three thousand five hundred and 
thirty-four dollars and thirty-five cents, which 
sum shall be in full satistactic 

against the Gover 


yn of aildemands 


nment for said account. 

‘To. pay Henry 3S. Hailaday and Dyas T 
Parker the sum of seven thousand six hun 
d red and forty two doliars, in full satisfaction 
of a judgment in rem recovered in the district 
court of the United States for the southern 
district of Illinois, on the seventh day of July, 


hundred and sixty-seven. 

lo enable the 
pay for services 
Iiathead an 
tory of Montan: 1, and for supplie s furnished and 
ior travelin 


elghteen 
Secretary of the Interior to 
rendered by employés at the 
d Blackfeet agencies, in the Terri- 





rand incidental e Xpenuses3 of agents 


during a period of about four years, commene 


lt ig ine if clit eet hundre dand sixty live, t 


en thou 
sand eight hundred ee forty-five dollars and 
fifty-four cents. 

‘T'o enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay an indebtedness on account of Indian ser 
vice in California, incurred and left unp aid by 
Charles Maltby, late superintendent of indian 
aceounts in the Indian Other 
eight thousand four hundred and eichty- five 
dollars. 

‘lo enable the 


affairs, as per 


secre tary ot the 
pay = s incurred for the 
aera fee Austin Wiley, former super- 
intendent ieee uirairs, 
five alain dollars. 

‘l'o enable the 
tanding liabilities incurred in fittin 
up the branch mint at Carson Cit 
completion, thirty-one housand five hundred 
and ninety-four dollars and fifty-six cents. 


indian service 
iad ae j 
iwenty thousand 


Secretary of the Treasury to 


pay outs 


y since its 


eo enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay John Finn the amount due him for sup 
plies furnished for the Indian service as per 
audited vouchers on file in the ae Ollice, 
fifty-five thousand four hundred and fo ‘ty do} 
lars and ninety-four cents. 
To pay the outstanding indebtedness con 
tracted in the Sioux Indian district, under act 
y-seven, eighteen hundred aud 
sixty-eight, vouc hers for which have been ap 
proved by General Harney, and are now filed 
in the Interior Department, and have been 
or shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, fifty-six thousand three hundred and 
forty-seven dollars und thirty-seven cents, 

lor the purchase by the Secretary of the 
luterior of fifteen sets, or so many as may be 
necessary, of the United States Statutes-a 
Large, from volume one to nine, both inelia 
sive, four hundred and seventy-two dollars and 
fifty cents; and the judges of the circt 
of the United States already 
received them, shall, severally, be entitled to 
receive, for his 


i 
of July twent 


ut court 


who have not 


use while in office, a copy of 


each volume of the Statutes 
na copy of each volum e ol 
Supreme Court of the 


ee ee also 
the Reports of the 
Unite d States, succeed: 





; » anon : 
ing the third volume of Wallace 


s Reports, and 


uch copies of th[e] statutes and reports re- 
ceived by any one of the said judges, shall, 
upon his resignation, removal from oflice, or 
death, be delivered up to his successor in oflice. 


| Ol this 


be necess 


amount, 


for 


or so much thereof as may 


ary, payment for services ren- 

) . } = ! 
dered and supplies furnished for and on account 
of the Indian service at the Fort Berthold 


Dak 
> secre 


ota ‘Territory, as recommended 
tary of the Interior in a commu- 
nication to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, dated lebruary sixteen, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, the sum of Sixty: three 
and two hun dre d and three dollars and 
five cents, orso much thereof asshall be found 
Secretary of the upon examin- 


thou 
hy the Interior 
nation to be justly due 

el. M. Sargent money expended 
rrying out acontract with the Post 
Office Department for mail service from Low- 
ll, Mas points, 
usand dollars. 
the ‘the Interior to 
ty A. M. Adams for losses by depre- 
committed by Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians in hundred and sixty-six, 
twenty-nine thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two dollars and six ty-two cents. 

= enable the Secre tary of the Tre sasury to 
pay the claim of Mr, Baca y Salasar for depre 
dations committed by the Navajo Indians in 
New Mh xico, nine thousand dollars. 

lor this amount, or so muchthereof as may 

necessary, to pay the account of Harvey 
Ly. Scott, for his per diem and mileage as com- 


lo reimbur 


by him in ca 
achusetts, to 


adj cent two 


} 
" hy] : vr | ou 

lo enable Secretary of 
indemn 
dations 


e! ghte en 


1 


wissioner for the examination of the first ten 
wiles of the Minnesota Southern railroad, in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, under the 


appointment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
three hundred and sixty-four dollars and ten 


l’or this amount, or so much thereof as may 
to pay the account of Harvey D. 
for his per diem and mileage as com- 
missioner for the examination of the first ten 
miles ot the Minnesota Valley railroad, in eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, under the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior, four hun- 
dred and thirty four dollars and forty cents. 
lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to pay the account of Pardon H. 


be necessary, 


SCOLL, 


Sibley for his per diem and mileage in attend 
the session of the board of Government 
commissioners, directors, and engineers assem- 


bled by the Secretary of the Interior at Wash- 
‘the purpose of establishing a stand- 


ard for the Pacific railroad, two thousand and 


ixty-toree dollars. 
lor additional pay heretofore withheld from 
Wilham Syphax, to equalize his compensation 


with that of an assistant messenger, two thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty dollars. 


lo enable the Superintendent of the Coast 


that 


Survey to make observations in Europe on the | 


eclipse of the sun next December, twenty-nine 
thousand dollars. 

lo enable the Secretary of State to reim- 
owners of the Norwegian bark Gen- 
eral Birch for the expenses incurred by them 
in the rescue and care of thirty-four American 
citizens, master and crew of the American ship 
Dreadnought, wrecked on Cape Penas, on the 
fourth of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, three thousand two hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars, in gold. 


but se the 


To pay C. B. LL. Fessenden for amount found | 


due him as collector of the port of New Bed- 
ford, for commissions on light house disburse- 
ments outside of his district, three thousand 
four hundred and twenty-five dollars and sev- 
cnteen cents, 

lor defraying the expenses of the Supreme | 
Court and district courts of the United States, | 
including the District of Columbia, and also 
for jurors and witnesses, in aid of the funds 
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arising from foe 3, penalties, and forfeitures, 
in the fi “ar ending June thirty, eighteen 
hundred an ‘ seventy-one, and previous years, 
and likewise for defraying the expenses of suits 
in which the United States are concerned, 
including legal assistance to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, aud other special and extraordinary ex- 
penditures in cases of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in which the United States 
are concerned, and of prosecutions for offenses 

committed against the United States, and for 
the safe-keeping of prisoners, one million two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

To secure the making of a contract by the 
Secretary of War with Henry K. Brown, of 
Newburg, New York, for a bronze equestrian 
statue of Bre vet Lieutenant General Winfield 
Scott, fifteen thousand dollars, in addition to 
the sum appropriated by the joint resolution 
for that purpose, approved March two, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven. 

l’or special agent to report on the rade be- 
tween the United States and the dependencies 
of Great Britain in North America, as provided 
for by joint resolution approved June twenty- 
three, eighteen hundred and seventy, four thou- 
sand dollars. 

l’or geographical surveys and military recon- 
nois[s]ances west of the Mississippi river, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to defray the 
necessary expenses of the Bureau of Ordnance 
and its oflicers, in connection with the court 
of inquiry, held in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, and eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
and of which Major General George H. Thomas 
was president, five thousand dollars 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 
advertisement, notice, or proposal for any 
executive department of the Government, or 
for any bureau thereof, or for any office there 
with connected, shall be published in any news- 
paper whatever, except in pursuance of a writ- 
ten authority for such publication from the head 
of such Department; and no bill, for rd such 
advertising, or publication, shall be paid, unless 


That no 


| there be presented, with such bill, a copy of 


‘ern lakes, 


| memory 


| those previously erected ; 


the written authority aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it Surther enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to authorize the Light-House Board 
to properly mark all pier-heads belongiag to 
the Government on the northern and north- 
western lakes, when completed or repaired, 
and duly notified of such completion or repairs 
by the Department in charge of such construc- 
tion or repairs; and the provision requiring 
five of the six revenue-cutters upon the 
northern and northwestern lakes be laid up is 
hereby repealed, and as many of them as the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, 
shall put in commission, shall be specially 
charged with aiding vessels in distress on said 


! 
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| defraying in part the expenses of the 


the Capitol extension, and their successors iy 
office, together with two men to be appoint ed 
by the mayor of the city of Washington, by and 
with the advice and consent of the board o 
aldermen of said city, are hereby appointed ; ‘ 
commission who shall. cause the Washingtoy 
city canal, either in whole or in part, to be 
dredged, or, if deemed best, dredged and nar 
rowed, or arched and converted into a sew; 
and for the purpose of making this improve 
ment, the corporate authorities of the city of 
Washington are hereby authorized and directed 
to levy and collect a tax of one !undred thou- 
sand ag upon all taxable preperty in said 
city, for defraying part of the expenses thereof, 
and the sum of fifty thousand dollars is herely 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose o{ 
Same; 
and out of any moneys arising from the sale 


| of any realestate, should any take place belong- 


ing to said canal, the Government shall firs: 

be indemnified for any moneys hereby appro- 
priated ; the improvements afores aid to be 
paid for at the rate of one third by the Govern- 
ment and two thirds by the city as the work 


| progresses, and the total expenditure not to 


exceed the amount herein provided for. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
corporation of Washington shall have power to 
issue certilicates of indebtedness not to exceed 
in amount two hundred thousand dollars in 
addition to the sum heretofore authorized, and 


| to bear interest at the rate of seven and thre 


| 


tenths per centum per annum, and to bet 


deemable within five years from the date of 


| 


issue. ‘Lhe said certificates not to be of a less 
denomination than fifty dollars, and to be 
receivable for taxes i said corporation to 
such amount yearly as said corporation may 
designate by law; not, however, to excee: 
fifty per centum of theamount due by any tax 
payer. And said certificates shall be used f 

no other purpose than the payment of the 
ascertained indebtedness of the corporation o 

Washington to the sixth day of June, eighteen 


| hundred and seventy. 
! 


i} 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That th: 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to purchase 
two exhaust fans, one engine, exhaust pipes, 


and so forth, for the removal of the i impure air 


_ of the Senate Chamber, and there is hereby 


appropriated the sum of five thousand dollars 


| to purchase the same, or so much thereof a 


may be necessary: J’rovided, That the im- 
provements be made under the supervision 0! 

the engineer of the Senate, and that the joint 
Committee on Ventilation be directed to inquire 
into the practicability and expense of making 


'| such alterations in the Senate Chamber and the 


lakes, and the Secretary of the Treasury, in his | 


discretion, shall be and is authorized to sell 
two of said revenue-cutters,now on the north- 
for such consideration and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, and that 
the proceeds be covered into the Treasury. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That there 
is hereby appropriated the sum of three thou 
sand five hundred dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the erection in the 
Congressional Cemetery of monuments in 
of those Representatives who have 
died since eighteen hundred and sixty; said 


and this sum to be 
disbursed under the direction of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, upon contracts 
made by him with the lowest responsible bid- 
ders therefor, after due public notice given. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 


Hall of the House of Representatives as will 

bring said Chamber and [all to the exterior 

of the building. 
Sec. 8. And be it 


Surther enacted, That the 


| act approved March three, eighteen hundred 


| the 


and sixty-nine, making an appropriation for 
completion of the custom house, court: 
house, and post-oflice building in Knoxville. 
Kast Tennessee, was intended to include and 


| revive, and shall be deemed and held to include 


and revive, all former unexpended appropria- 


| tions for the same object. 


Sec, 9. And be it further enacted, That the 
payment for transportation of public stores, 


| provided for in ‘*a resolution for the relief of 
monuments to be of uniform size and style with | 


j 


| gress, shall be 


John E. Reeside,’’ passed by the present Con- 


made in accordance with the 


orders and decrees of the supreme court of the 


'mayor of the city of Washington, the Secre- || 


tary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, the architect of 


ll 


District of Columbia. 

Sec. 10. And beit further enacted, ‘That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and required to ascertain, or cause to be 
ascertained, the amount of expense necessarily 
incurred by the territorial authorities of Mon- 
taua for arms and supplies of the volunteer 
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forces called out to suppress Indian hostilities 

» the Territory of Montana in the year eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, and report to 
gress at the next session the names of the 







Con: 
pe rsons entitled to relief, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and sums upon which such 


report may be based. 
11. And beit further enacted, That ~ 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 


to pay such persons as were actually emp loye aud 
in the insurrectionary States in connection with 
the Treasury Department, as officers of the 


U nited States, during the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five or eighteen hundred and 
sixt ty-six, in connection with the revenues of 
ihe Government, compensation at the rates 
provided by law for service rendered as such 
officers. and an amount sufficient for that pur- 
pose is hereby appropriated out of any money 
not ieee appropriate d. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and 
the same is hereby, ap )propriated to construct 
a good and subst: intial pier of stone or iron in 
the Delaware bay, at or near Lewes, in Sussex 
county, in the State of Delaware, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, and to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War. 

13. And be it Surther enacted, That 
may and shail be lawful for the president, 
and company of the Junction and 
Breakwater railroat d.in ‘the State of Delaware, 
to extend their railroad upon and over said 
pier, and freely to use said pier in connection 
with their said ‘road, subject to such regulations 
and charges for maintenance and repairs as the 
f War may adopt. 
And be it further enacted, That the 
cretary of the Interior is hereby directed to 
thhold patents for any portion of the lands 
iown as the Black Bob Indian lands in Kan 
and also to withhold his approval of all 
stersof said lands, and to permit peaceable 
‘apaney by all settlers or Indians now resid- 
thereon, until further action of Congress in 
tion thereto, without prejudice to existing 


Approven, July 15, 1870. 





DEC. 


airectors, 


Secretary o 
HEc, 


Cuarp. CCXCIIT.—An Act making Additional 
Appropriations and to supply the Deficien- 
cies in the Appropriations for the service of 
the Government for the fiscal years ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and June thirty, eiguteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, and for other purposes, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Tlouse of Rep- 
resentatlives of the United States of America in 
sembled, That the following sums, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated for the 
objects hereinafter tor namely : 


Congress as 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Office of the ae General : 
lor salary of the Solicitor General, s¢ 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

‘or additional salary of two Assistant Attor- 
neys General, two thousand dollars. 

‘or additional salary of solicitor of internal 
revenue, one thousand dollars. 

lor salary of stenographic clerk, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor three additional fourth-class clerks, five 


ven 


thousand four hundred dollars. 
‘or contingent expenses, VIZ: for fuel, 
la ances miscellaneous items, three thousand 


e hundred dollars. 
“For stationery and books, one thou 
dollars. 
Vor additional contingent, because of the 
transfer to the Department of Justice of the 
solicitor of intern: mI revenue, naval solicitor, 


sand 





APPENDIX TO 


| eighteen ee 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the United 


wy , 
State oO. 


and the law o 
for ee i 
lars. 


l’or the salaries 


lice of the Departn nent of State: 


and books, dol- 


one thousand 
of three commissioners an- 
pointed for the revision and consolidation of 
the statutes of the United States, for one year, 
at five thousand dollars each, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Tor the reasonable 
the commission for 


incidental expenses of 
stationery, and 


miscellaneous items, three thousand dollars. 


clerk hire, 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 


of ordnance, 
to supply an omissior 
in the total amount for that office for the fiscal 


lor clerks in the office of chief 
two thousand dollars, 


year ending June thirty, eighteen hundredand 
sevenut y one. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


“a rr . 

In the office of the Co 
Currency: 

lor one clerk of class four, one clerk of 


class three, two clerks of class two, and three 


npt rol ler 


clerks of class one, nine thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 
l’or ventilating the attic roomsin the west 


wing of the Treasury Department building, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

l’or ventilating the attic rooms in the east 
wing, thirteen thousand two hundred dol 

For annual repairs of the Treasury buil ida 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor file cases, shelving for vaults, permanent 
counters, desks, tables, and other necessary 
fixtures, and for renovation of walls and floors, 
for the proper arrangement and preservation 
of the records one files of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and thirty-two cents. 

lor fitting, putting up, and casing old vaults, 


lars. 


ng, 


fore asing, and shelving, and for book-cases for 
records in the offices of the Secretary of the 
lreasury, aud others, fourteen thousand and 


thirty-tive dollars: Provided, That hereafter 
no alteration shall be made, or work done upon 
the ‘Treasury for ordinary 
repairs, except upon authorization of andin ac- 
cordance with specific appropriations therefor. 

l’or fuel, lights, and water for public build- 
ings throughout the United States, under the 
control of the Treasury Department, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

lor balance due on completion of the cus 
tom-house at Ogdensburg, New York, seven 
hundred and one dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

For continuing the construction of the e 
tom-house building at Charleston, South Cari 
lina, in accordance with the modified plans of 
the supervising architect of the 
submitted in his letter of 


ond 


ial ’ 
building, except 


‘l'reasury, as 
June twenty-one, 
seventy, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, one hundred 
thousand aie Provided, That no further 
sum than two hundred and ninety-eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five dollars and 
forty-six cents shall be appropriated or ex- 
pended by the Government for the entire com- 
pletion of said building and its approaches. 

‘To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 


purchase a parcel of ground, twenty feet by 


out 


i assistant al 


one hundred feet, adjoining and on the east 
side of the site of the United [States] court- 
house and post office building at Springfield, 
Illinois, three thousand dollars, or so 
thereof as may be necessary. 


much 


HOUSE 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 


For compensation of the officers, 
messengers, aud others receiving 
salary in the House of Mtepresentatives, six 
thousand one hundred and six dollars and 
fifty cent And that there be appropriated, 
t ey ys the Treasury not other- 
the sum of seven hundred 
annum, to the chief, Journal, 
ing, printing, petition, 


of any mon 
wise appropriated, 
dollars each, pet 


syul file 


GLOBE. 


of the 


719 


4ist Cona....2p Srss 


stationery, and engrossing clerks of the House; 


and the sum of four hundred and five dollars 
per annum tothe librarian in charge of the 
Hall library; and the sum of four hundred and 


| five dollars per annum to the assistant libra- 


rian in charge of the Hall library; and the 


| sum of three hundred and sixty dollars per 





annum to the clerk of the Committee of Claims ; 
and to the reading clerks and tally clerk, three 
hundred and forty dollars each, for the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress, as provided for by resolutions 
of the House of the first 


said 
Congress. 


session of the 
For folding documents, including materials, 


five thousand five hundred and four dollars 


| and twenty-seven cents. 


lor clerks to committees and temporary 
clerks, ten thousand four hundred and seventy 
five dollars and twenty cents. ; 

For laborers, two thousand four hundred 
and eighty-three dollars and e bighty cents. 

lor miscellaneous items, t 
penses of the Committee on 
Labor, incurred during their 
one thousand dollars. 

lor additional expenses of the Committee 
on the Ninth Census, to be added to the con- 
tingent fund of the House, two hundred and 


» de fray the ex 


Kdueation i 


ana 
late investigation, 


ten dollars. To Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dor 
chester, Massachusetts, for services rendered 
to Comm. tee on the Ninth Census, five hun 


dred dollars. 

‘To pay the off porters of the Globe in 
each House the amount which the Comptroller 
of the Treasury may find severally due them 
for services during the sessions of the Forty- 
First Congress, under the eighteenth section 
of the act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of 
ending 
sixty 


icial rep 


the Government for the year 
thirty, hundred and 
seven, and for other purposes, approve l 


as 
June eighteen 


July twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and sixty 


SlA. 


lor ceiling with iron laths under the copper 
roof of the Jlall of the House of Re pre out i 
tives, and for additional glass panels, flues, 


doors, and apparatus for improving the light 
ing and ventilating of said Hall, 
under the direction of the archi 
itol, fifteen thousand dollars. 
lor the Senate, for the | year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and sevent 
for miscel sus items, two thousand dollar 
lor cle 
and carryalls 


to be expende | 
iteet of the Cap 


fisca 
lan ec 


rks to committees, pages, horses, 
, five thousand dollars. 
lor the seine of the necessary expenses 
incurred by the joint select Committee 
t 


Retrenchment in investigating the 


on 


contracts of 


the Navy Department for steam machinery, 
three hundre ; and fifty-eight dollars and four 
cents: Provided, That the appropriation of 


seventy-eight thousand dollars for lithograph 
ing for the Patent Office, in the legislative, 


executive, aad 


+ 


the year 


judicial appropriation bill for 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, is hereby carried to the fund 
lithographing and engraving for the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


for 


MISCELLANEOI 
l'o pay the Government of Peru the sum of 
iy-seven thousand and and forty dollars in 
coin, being the amount awarded to Ksteban 
+. Montano by the joint commission at Lima, 
Peru, February twenty-five, eighteen hundred 
fand] seventy, acting under the claims con 
vention between the United States and Ver 
of December four, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


t 


ee 
bhi 


eigh 

l’o meet a deficiency in the 
for the legislative expenses of the Territ 
of Montana, ten thousand dollars. 

l’or printing the journal the Legi 
Assembly of the Territory of Montana for the 
second and third sessions of the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, four thousand three 


approp riation 


lalive 








720 
fisr Cons 2p I 

hundred and sixty-two dollars and seventy 
cents 

kor balance in tull to John P. Bruce for 
printing for the third session of the Montana 
Legis ure even hundred and ninety-six 
l¢ ul ind ninety ¢ 

| i deficiency in the appropriation for the 
| ative expenses of the Assembly of the 
Perrit of Id , for rent, furniture. wood, 
torage, oil cai’ caudles, printing, stauionery, 
nd it cide ntul expenses, three thousand four 
I t ly d d Liat 

To pay the increased compensation of the 
chief justices aoe associate justices of the 
lerritor Oi Me: X1coO, Was hington, Wy- 
oming, At nu, C ‘ado, and Dakota, under | 
ihe provisions of an act ay proved June sev- | 
enteenth, « teen hundred and seventy, ten 
thou and dollar 

‘or amount due James 8S. Reynolds, for 
paper, P r g, and labor performed for the 
said Legislative As mbly ot Idaho, two thou- 


sand six hundred and seventy-five dollars and 
thirteen cent 


lor a deficiency in the appropriation for the | 
legislative ex lerritory of New 
Mexico, ten live hundred and sev- 
enty tive dollars and forty seven cents. 

lor rent of office of the surveyor general of 
Nevada, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, two thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 


2 , 
mses ol the 


DD 
1 
thousand 


lor 
Wyoming, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars. 
kor compe ni sation of the surve yor ge neral 
of the ‘Territory Oo 
dollars ; for 


l}} 2 0 
sand GOUars : 


| 
| 
rent of oflice of the surveyor general of 
| 
| 


\rizona, three thousand | 
his office, three thou- | 
and for rent of office, fuel, books, | 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, two 
thousand dollars. 

kor 


cle i ith 


custom-house at Detroit, 
Michigan, thirteen thousand five hundred dol- 
! 

lar 


repairs of 


lo reimburse the United States marshal of 
of South Carolina for sums paid 


the district 
f the sums provided by 


Ly him in excess of 
for summoning jurors in 
obedience to a jury order issued by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, June five, eighteen hundred and sixty- | 
nine, one thousand dollars, or such part there- 
of as may be necessary. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay for the use and occupation by the late 
Department of Education of a portion of the 
building located on the corner of G and Eighth 
streets in city, from November twelve, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, until April 
sixteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, four 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and seventy- 
eight cents. 


existing statutes, 


this 


l'o supply a deficiency in the appropriation | 
for the relief of sick and disabled seamen, one 
hundred thousand dollars, and to meet a defi- 

‘iency in the same fund for the year ending 
lens thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

lor the erection of penitentiary buildings in 
ae lerritory of Wyoming, forty thousand aai- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be nece ssary : 
en ided, That the said sum be set apart from 
the proceeds of collections of internal revenue 
tax in that Territory, to be appropriated for 
snid purpose only, and expended under the 

ction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
bor expenses to be incurred in taking the 


g tl 
uth census of the United States, one million 





one 





lor payment of claims of loyal citizens for 


rvices rendered as United States marshals 


itheirassistants, as provided in act approved || 


ie twenty-four, eighteen hundred and sev- 
y, one hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

bor deficiency in the 


enut 
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| tric gas-lighter 


THE CON 


Laws of the United States. 


‘GR ESS ONAL GLOBE. 


oe oad 
lic buildings and grounds, under the chief 


engineer of the Army, ten thousand dollars. 
l’or materials and putting up Wilson’s elec- 


thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, 
[That] the same can be done under the con- 
trol of the architect of the Capitol extension 
during the recess, and at an expense not 
exceeding the amount herein appropriated. 
ior expenses of conducting the election, on 
second day of September, eighteen hundred and 


\| sixty-nine, in Wyoming Territory, one thousand 
i} dollars 


lor assay oflice, New York, salaries of super- 
intendent, assayer, melter, refiner, assistant 
assayer, and clerks, and wages of workmen, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

‘To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 


pay the superintendent of the building oceu- | 
pied by said Secretary and his Department from | 


| the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 





| of the ci 


fifty-five, to the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, the allowance to be 
made to such superintendent, with his salary 
as clerk, not to exceed two thousand dollars 
per annum, the sum of seven hundred dollars. 

Bor de ficiency in the pay of certain em- 
ployés in the Agricultural Department, one 
thousand one hundred and ten dollars, or so 
much thereof as is necessary: Provided, That 
their annual compensation is not increased 
thereby beyond the amount fixed by law. 

lor services performed in the Patent Office, 
under direction of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, from August first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, to April first, eighteen hundred and 


sixty-nine, by clerks and assistant examiners | 


acting as assistant examiners and examiners, 
at the rates fixed by law for the respective 
grades in which such services were performed, 
the sum of ten thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-one dollars and forty-four cents: Pro- 
vided, ‘That the compensation thus paid shall 
not exceed that received by those duly enrolled 
as examiners and assistant examiners during 
the same period. 

lor the support of primary schools in tha 
part of the District of Columbia lying o: teide 
ies of Washington and Georgetown, 
to be expe snded by the commissioners of pri- 
mary school{s], under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the president of 
the levy court, ten thousand dollars. 

To pay William Fisher, of San José, Cali- 
fornia, for supplies furnished seamen and 
marines of the United States Navy who were 
employed with the Army during the Mexican 
war in conquering California, three thousand 
and seventy- -five dollars. 

‘l'o compensate the widow of the 


late W. J. 


Hubard, forthe statueof Washington executed 
by him, said sum to be in full of all demands | 


for said statue, two thousand dollars. 


Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, ‘That the 


accounting ollicers ot the Treasury Department | 


are hereby authorized to credit C. N. Felton, 
treasurer of the branch mint at San Francisco, 
with sixteen hundred and forty-seven dollars 
and ninety-six cents, paid to Edward Wheaton 
for clerical services performed in his office. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘What the 
Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
directed to pay to the First National Bank of 


the city of Washington the sum of sixteen hun- | 


| dred and thirteen dollars and sixty-one cents, 


with interest from June three, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, in satisfaction of money 
advanced to defray the expenses of the joint 
select Committee on Ordnance, and that the 
receipt of said bank shall be deemed a sufficient 


| voucher in the settlement of the accounts with 


| Commissioner of 


e appropriation for pub- || 


the Treasury Department. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
the Bureau of Refugees, 
l’'reedmen, and Abandoned Lands be, and he is 
hereby, directed, out of the fund in said bureau 


in the Senate Chamber, four | 


| for the education of freedmen, to pay to W) 

berforce University, situated in Greene county 

Ohio, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 

and to Lincoln University, situated in Chesto- 

| county, Pennsylvania, twelve thousand dollars. 

in aid of the objects of said institution 
Approved, July 15, 1870. 


| Cuap. COCXCIV.—An Act making Approy 

| tions for the support of the Army 1 

year ending June thirty, eighteen coals 
1 seventy-one, and for other purposes, 


| ana 
| Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentativesof ihe United States of * America i in 
| Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the following sums 
| be, and the same are hereby, appropriated out 
| of any moneys in the ‘Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the support of the Army for 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
hundred and seventy-one: 
| Tor expenses of recruiting and transporta 
| tion of recruits, four hundred and seventy-two 


“ohtee 
elgnteen 


{| thousand dollars. 


| Tor pay-of the Army, twelve million nine 
hundred and thirty-five thousand three hundred 
and ninety dollars. 
| Jorcommutation in lieu of forage for office: 
horses, where the same is not furnished by 
the quartermaster’s department, two thousand 
dollars. 

For payments to discharged soldiers for clot 
| ing not drawn, two hundred thousand dollars. 
And the proper accounting oflicers of the Trea 
ury are hereby authorized and required to trans 
fer from any surplus of the past appropria 
tions for the ‘* pay of the Army, or of the vol 
unteers,’’ not otherwise disposed of by law, 
such sum as may be suflicient to cover deticien 
cies in the appropriations ‘* for payments to 
| discharged soldiers for clothing not drawn, 
for the tiscal year ending June thirtieth, eig 
een hundred and seventy. 

lor subsistence in kind for regular t 
and employés, four million thirteen thousa: 
nine hundred aud seventy-seven dollars 
twenty-two cents. 

For contingencies of the Army, eighty thou 
sand dollars. 


| For Army medical museum, five thousand 
|| dollars. 

| For medical and other necessary works for 
' 


the library of Surgeon General’s office, three 
thousand dollars. 
Kor expenses of Commanding General's 


office, five thousand dollars. 


| or expenses of the signal service of the 
| Army, five thousand dollars. 
| For regular neppres of the quartermaster’ s 


department, to wit: for the regular supplies 
of the quarterm: ister’s department consistin; 
of fuel for officers, enlisted men, guards, eg 
pitals, storehouses, and offices; of forage in 
| kind for the horses, mules, and oxen of the 
quartermaster’s department at the several 
posts and stations, and with the armies in the 
field, for the horses of the several regiments 
of cavalry, the batteries of artillery, and such 
companies of infantry as may be mounted, and 
for the authorized number of officers’ horses 
when serving in the field, and at the outposts, 
including bedding for the animals; of straw 
for soldiers’ bedding; and of stationery, in 
cluding blank-books for the quartermaster 
department, certificates for discharged so 
diers, blank forms for the pay and quart: 
master’s departments, and for printing + 
division and department orders and repor' 
four million five hundred thousand dollars. 
Kor the general and incidental expen: 

of the quartermaster’s department, consisti1 
| of postage on letters and packets received au 
sent by officers of the Army on public service; 
expenses of courts- martial, military commis- 
sions, and courts of inquiry, including the 
|| additional compensation of judge advocates, 
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: a * £9 
eorders, members, and witnesses while on 
t service, under the act of March sixteen, 


jghteen hundred and two; extra pay to sol- 






p 
jiers employed under the direction of the 
sartermaster s department, in the erection 





barracks, quarters, storehous and hos- 
ils, in the construction of roads, and other 
stant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
ays, under the acts of March two, eighteen 

mdred and nineteen, and August four, “eight: 
en hundred and fifty-four, including those 
employ ed as clerks at division and department 
expenses of expresses to and | 
‘rom the frontier posts and armies in the field ; 
scorts to paymasters and other disbursing 
oflicers, and to trains where military escorts 
cannot be furnished; expenses of the inter- 
ment of officers killed in action, or who die | 
posts on the 


it adquarters "S 5 


when on duty in the field, or at 
frontiers, or at posts and other places when 
orde red by the = -cretary of War, and of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers; au 
ized office Sevaitane: hire of laborers in 
quartermaster’s department, including the hire 
of interpreters, spies, and guides for the Arm 
compensation of cl a icers of the qu: 

‘rmaster’s department ; compensation of 
age and wagon ceeded authorized by the act | 
of July five, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight ; 
for the apprehension of deserters, and the ex- 

3 incident to their pursuit; and for the 

ollowing expenditures required for the several 
regiments of cavalry, the batteries of light artil- 
lery, and such companies of infantry as may be 
mounted, viz: the purchase of traveling forges, 
blacksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse: and mule 
shoes and nails, iron — 
hire of veterinary medicines for 
horses and mules, picke Sabine, and for shoe- 
ing the horses of the corps named; also, gen- 
erally, the proper and authorized expenses for 
the movement and ope rations of an army, not 
expre ‘ssly assigned to any other department, 
eight hundred cued dollars. 

lor mileage, or the allowance made to offi- 
cers of the “Army for the transportation of | 
themselves and their baggage, when traveling | 
on duty without troops, escorts, or supplies, 
ifty thousand dollars. 

lor taking meteorological observations and 
giving notice on northern lakes and sea-board 
of approach and force of storms, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor transportation of the Army, including 
baggage of the troops when moving either by 
land or water, of clothing, camp and garrison 
equipage from the depots of Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, and New York to the several posts | 
and Army depots, and from those depots to 
the troops in the field; and of subsistence 
stores from the places of purchase, and from 
the places of delivery under contract, to such 
places as the circumstances of the service may 
require them to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance 
stores, and small-arms from the founderies and 
armories to the arsenals, fortifications, frontier 
posts, and Army depots: freights, wharfage, 
tolls, and ferriages ; the purchase and hire of 
horses, mules, oxen, and harness, and the pur- 
chase and repair of wagons, carts, and drays, 
and of ships and other sea going vessels, and 
boats required for the transportation ot sup- 
plies and for garrison purposes; for drayage 
and cartage at the several posts, hire o team: 
slers, transportation of funds for the pay an l 
other disbursing departments, the expense of 

sailing public transports on the various rivers, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific ; for procuring water at such posts as, 
from their situation, require it to be brought 
irom a distance; and for clearing roads and | 
removing obstructions from roads, harbors, 
and rivers to the extent which may be required 
for the actual operations of the troops in the 
field, five million dollars. 


} ° 
tuor- 





penses 


steel for shoeing, 


surge 
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| now allowed, or may be hereafter 


| retired by virtue of this section 
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Laws of the United States. 


officers on military e of 


troops, 


duty, hir 
of storehouses for the safe-keeping of 
military stores, and of grounds for summer 
vantonments; for the construction of tempo- 
rary huts, hospitals, and stables; and for re- 
pairing public buildings at established posts, 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

l’or the ordnance service required to defray 
the current expenses at the arsenals, of re- 
ceiving stores and issuing arms and other ord- 
nance supplies, of police and office duties, of 
rents, tolls, fuel, and lights; of stationery and 
oliice furniture; of tools and instruments for 
use; of public animals, forage, and vehicles ; 
incidental expenses of the ordnance service, 
including those attending practical trials and 
tests of ordnance, small-arms, and other ord- 
nance supplies, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars: Provided, That no money appropri- 
ated by this act shall be used to pay tor any 
new cannon or small-arms. 

lor establishing and maintaining national 
cemeteries, three hundred thousand dollars: 
Provided, That twenty thousand dollars of this 
amount be expended in planting and cultivat- 
ing trees and shrubs in the several cemeteries. 

Sec. 2. And be it further eae That the 
President be, and he is he 
directed, or before the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, to reduce 
the number of enlisted men in the Army to 
thirty thousand, and thereafter there shall be 
no more than thirty thousand enlisted men in 
the Army at any time, unless 
authorized by law. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized, at 
his discretion, honorably to discharge from the 
service of the United States oilicers of the 
Army who may apply therefor on or before 
the first of January next; and such officers so 
discharged under the provisions of this act 
shall be entitled to receive, in addition to the 
pay and allowances due them at the date of 
their discharge, one year’s pay and allowances. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
his discretion, to place on the retired list of 
the Army, on their own application, any com- 
missioned oflicers who have been thirty years 
in the service, and the oflicers who may be 


quarters lor 


on 


Ooue 


shall be enti- 
tled to the same pay and emoluments as are 
allowed, to 
olficers retired from active service. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
proviso of the sixteenth section of t 
proved August three, 
sixty-one, lim 


the ac } 
eighteen hundred and 


iting the number of officers on 


| the retired list to seven per centum of the whole 


number of existing officers, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed ; and hereafter the number 
of officers who may be retired in accordance 
with existing laws stall be in the discretion 
of the President: Provided, 
number the retired 
exceed three hundred. 

Sec. 6. And be it Surther enacted, That the 
offices of General and Lieutenant General of 
the ll continue until a vacancy shall 


the whole 
time 


That 


a 
AlSu f€ 


on 


Army shall 


occur in the same, and longer; and when 
such vacaney shall occur in either of said 
offices, immediat ly thereupon all laws and 


parts of f laws cre ating said office shall te come 
inopera ative, and shall, by virtue of this act, 
from thenceforward be hel l to be re] vealed. 
Sec. 7. And be it further meds That no 
appointment to the grade of major general 
shall be made until the number of officers of 


| that grade is reduced below three, after which 


For hire or commutation of quarters for |. 
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the number of major generals shall not exceed 
three. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no 
appointment to the grade of brigadier general 
shall be made until the number of officers of 
that grade is reduced below six; after which 


otherwise | 


sreby, author ize sd and | 


VG RESSION AL G LOBE. 


| tenant in 


2! 
im 
—" 


4ist Cona....2D Sess. 


the number of brigadier 
exceed six. 


Sec. 9. And be i 


generals shall not 
further enacted, That the 
grade of regimental commissary in the several 
cavalry regiments is hereby abolished; and 
the lieutenants now holding the ; appointments 
of regimental commissary may be ‘assigned for 
duty io companies of their regiments, and 
shall fill the first vacancies that may occur in 
their respective grades of first or second lieu 


} 


the regiments to which they now 


| belong; and nothing herein conhaliaal shall 


| grades of regimental commissary sergean 


| one major gene 
| three 


affect their relative rank with ot 
of their grade. 
Sec. 10. And be 


her lieutenants 
d, That the 
and 
regimental hospital steward are hereby abol- 
ished. The numbe r of corporals in € rach com 
pany of cavalry, artillery, and infantry shall 
be reduced to four; and the said non-com- 
missioned oilicers shall have the privilege of 
receiving an honorable discharge, with full 
pay and allowances to the actual date thereof, 
if they shall so elect, in preference to remain- 
ing in the service in such other grades ' 
be a 2d to them by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, Thatthe 
General of the Army and commanding oflicers 
of the several military departments of the 
Army, shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, forward to the Secretary 
of War a list of olan serving in the irrespect- 
ive commands deemed by them unfit for the 
proper discharge of their duties from any cause 
except injuries incurred or disease contracted 
in the line of their duty, setting forth specific- 
ally in each case the cause of such unfitness. 
‘The Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to constitute a board to consist of 
ral, one brigadier general, and 
colonels, three of said oflicers to be 


it further enact 


as may 


| selected from among those appointed to the 


| of the said office 


regular Army on account of distinguished ser- 
vices in the volunteer force during the late war 
and on recommendation of such board the 
President shall inuster out of the service any 
rs so reported, with one year’s 
pay ; but such muster-out shall not be ordered 
without allowing such officer a hearing before 


| such board to show cause against it. 


| and infantry to the list of 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the 
President is hereby authorized to transfer ofli- 
cers from the ivalry, artillery, 
superuumeraries ; 
sting, or which may 
eae : ; 

occur prior to the first day of January next, in 


regiments of ¢ 


and all vacancies now ex! 


| the cavalry, artillery, or infantry, by reason of 


such transfer, or from other causes, shall be 
filled in due proportion by the supernumerary 
oflicers, having reference to rank, seniority, 
and fitness, as provided in existing law regulat- 
ing promotions inthe Army. And ifany super- 
numerary ollicers shall remain after the first 
day of Januery next, they shall be honorably 
mustered out of service with one year’s 
pay and allowances: Provided, ‘That vacancies 
now existing in the graae of second lieutenants, 
or which may cccur pricr to said date, may be 
filled by the assignment of supernumerary first 
lieutenants, or officers of highe, grades, who, 
when so assigned, shall rank as second lienu- 
tenants, providing [provided] such officers 
shall prefer to be so assigned, instead of being 
mustered out under the provisions of this sec- 
tion; and officers so assigned shall take rank 
from the date of their original entry into the 
service: And provided further, That no chap- 
lain be appointed to posts or regiments unt 
those on waiting orders are assigned. 

Sec. 13. And beit further enact ed, Thatt 
professors of the United States Military Acad 
emy, whose service in the Army and at the 
Academy exceeds thirty-five years, s| 


. 
the 


hail have 
the pay of colonel, and those whose like service 
is less than thirty-five, but exceeds twenty-five 


i years, shall have the pay of lieutenant colone! 








122 LPPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
{ CoxG 9p S La the United States. 
i ull J he pay of || eral of the Army to permit traders to remain 
( be allowed | at certain military posts is hereby repealed. 
and ud pl i ten per centum olf Sec. 23. And beit JSurther ena d, That any 
the early pay for each l every tired officer may, on his own application, be 
Ler years’ contir ery P d led to serve as professor in ar —_— Te: 
vi bha \ in no ease || but while so serving such oflicer tll be 
‘ ed { yy ce im of said yearly pay allowed no additional compensation. 
re ir I ( reby niaced ur ne s , 24. And beit furth r enacted, T) al the 
f ! ‘ retirementfrom active pay of the « ers of the Army shall be as fol- 
ice t Cr of the Army lows: the pav of the General shall be thirteen 
Src. 14. And be it further enacted, That the || thousand five hundred dollars a year; Lieuten- 
nay ] ) of the enlisted menof the || ant General shall be eleven thousand dollars a 
Ari main now fir by law until || year; the pay of major general shall be seven 
t eighteen hundred and || thousand tive hundred dollars; the pay ofbriga 
eve y oe mad it 1A »>unlawful for any dier general shall be five thousand five hun- 
oth t ‘ enlisted man i vant in Gred Collars ; the pay of colonel shall be three 
e whatever thousand five hundred dollars; the pay of lieu- 
| tnd be it further enacted, That see- || tenant colonel shall be three thousand dollars ; 
tion two of the act entitled ‘* An act making || the pay of major shail be two thousand five 
ippropriations forthe support of the Army for || hundred dollars; the pay of captain, mounted, 
: 


the year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 


ana cty-elght, ar 1 for other purposes,’’ ap 
proved March two, « hteen hundred and sixty- 
1, | il ihe ume is hereby, repeals d, 
Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, ‘What 
her { no olh hall be entitled to wear 
while on duty uny uniform other than that of 
actual rank, on account of having been 
eveted; norshall he be addressed in orders 
or othicial communications by any title other 
than that of | actual ra 
i | Load be i further enacl d, Thatthe 
Pre gel 1{ the United States be, ind he is 


uthorized to drop from the rolls of the 


for desertion any othcer who is now, or 
} ; } } +" ] ‘ 
who muy bereatter be, absent from duty three 
. , , “a 
months without eave; and any ollcer 0 
dropped shall forfeit all pay and allowances 
aque ¢ Low ome due, and shall not be eligible 
lor ready tie { 
ht i ty He 4 i ier enaci l, Lhat it 
1 be la i for y otlicer the Army 
1 ou i States on the active list to hold 
i +] =~ 2 . ‘ . ; 
\ OLICE whe her oy eieclion or appoint 
i any such ofiicer accept ing or exer 


inctions ol a @i 


. 
Vii Oliice sbali at 


once cease to be an ollicer of the Riaa and 
his commission sha be vacated thereby. 

MEd | And be a fsuriner ‘ted, That 
} hing in this act shall be construed to pre- 


yent the assigr 
second 


ment to duty, as additional 


neutenants, oi: the 


gr: iduates of the 
Military Academy. 
Src. 20. And be it further enacted, That the 


pecretary of War shall 


pre bere: regu 


ra 


prepare a system of 
ns for the administration of 
the aflairs of the Army, which, when approved 
by Congress, eand obeyed until 
ered or revoked by the same authority ; and 


baLiC 


shall be in for 


said regulations shall be reported to Congress 
at itsnext session: J/’rovided, That said regu- 
lations shall not be inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States. 


SEK 


Secretaries of War and the Navy be, and they 
authorized and directed to 
arrange the course of studies and the order 
of recitations at the Military and . aval Acad- 
emies that the students in said institutions 
will not be required to pursue their studies on 
Sunday. 

Sec. 22. And be it Jurtiier enact l, That 
from and after the passage of this act the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to permit one or more trading establishments 
to be maintained at any military post on the 
frovtier not in the vicinity of any city or town, 
when, in his judgment, 


are hereby, so 


needed for the accommodation of emigrants, 
freighters, and other citizens; and the persons 
to maintain such tradi ng octane its shall 
be appointed by him: Provided, That such trad- 
ers shall be under protection and military con- 
trolas camp followers. lhe joint resolution 
approved March thirty, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, to authorize the Commanding Gen- 


‘such establishment is | 


And be it further enacled, Thatthe | 


| cof every name and nature whatever, 


| under 


be two thousand dollars; the pay of cap- 

: + ’ ‘ ‘ io} 1 eg) 
tain, not mounted, shall be eighteen hundred 
dollars; the pay of adjutant shall be eighteen 
hundred dollars; the pay of regimental quar- 
termaster shall be eighteen hundred dollars ; 
lieutenant, 1, shall be 


the pay of first mountet 


sixteen hundred dollars; the pay of first lieu- 
tenant, not mounted, shall be fifteen hundred 


dollars; the pay of second lieutenant, mounted, 
shall be fifteen hundred dollars; the pay of 
second lieutenant, not mounted, shall be four- 
teen hundred dollars ; the pay of chaplain shall 
be fifteen hundred dollars; the pay of aid 
de-camp to major general shall be two hundred 
dollars per annum in addition to pay of his 
rank; the pay of aide-de-camp to brigadier 
general shall be ove hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum in addition to pay of his rank ; the 
pay of acting assistant commissary shall ean 
hundred dollars in addition to pay of his rank; 
and there shall be allowed and paid to each 
and every commissioned oflicer below the rank 
of brigadier _ including chaplains and 
having milated rank or pay, ten per 

of their current yearly pay for each 
and every term of five years of service: J’ro- 
vided, the total amount of such increase 
for length of service shall in no case exceed 
forty percentum on the yearly pay of his grade 
as established by this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That the pay of acolonel shall in no case 
exceed four thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum, nor the pay of a lieutenant colonel 
four thousand dollars per annum, and these 
shall be in full of all commutation of 
quarters, fuel, forage, servants’ wages and 
clothing, longevity rations, and aH allowances 
and shall 
be paid monthly by the paymaster: Provided, 
That fuel, quarters, and forage in kind may 
be furnished to officers by the qu 
tment, as 


lations: A? lpr 


ia- 
ae 


+} ers 
ovuners 


as 


centum 


sums 


artermaster’s 
now allowed by law and regu- 
ovided fi 
officer shall travel under or 


} 
aepal 
t 


lers, and shall not 
be furnished transportation by the quarter- 
master’ partment, or on a conveyance be- 
longing to or chartered by the United States, 
he shall be allowed ten cents per mile, and no 
more, for each mile actually by him travelex 
such order, distances to be calculated 
according to the post routes ; and no 
payment shall be made to any officer except 
by a paymaster of the Army. Ovllicers retired 
from active service shall receive seventy-five 
per centum of the pay of the rank upon which 
they are retired. 

Sec, 25. And be it further enacted, That 
every private soldier and officer who has served 
in the Army of the United States during the 
rebellion, for uinety days, and remained loyal 
to the Government, and every seaman, marine, 
and oflicer, or other person, who has served in 
the Navy of the United States, or in the Marine 
corps or revenue marine, during the rebellion, 
for ninety days, and remained loyal to the Gov- 
ernment, shall, on payment of the fee or com- 


s ae 


nearest 


trther, That when any | 


GLOBE. 


| and for messenger at comr 


| one thousand five hundred dollars; 


_ dred dollars ; 


| for chief 


i} 
ii 


mission to any register or 
oflice required by law, 
quarter sec 
nate ctions of 
the lines of any one of the rai 
public works in the 
; a } ie hag j 

public iands nave bet 
acts of Co 
for under and by virtue of the provi 
act to secure 
1 


receiver of 


any lar 
ed to enter 
yt mineral, of the; 


be entitl 
ion of land, ne alte 
lands aio 
lroads or ot 

United States, w 
nor may be grant: 
iwress, and to recel ' : 


reserved si public 


] 
uerey 
| 
ve a patent th 


sions oft 


homesteads to actual settlers , 


1: 
Lil 


the p domain, and the acts amendat 
thereof, andonthetermsande ee the 
prescribed; and all the provisions of said a 


except as herein modifi ted, shall we nd ar 1 } 
eto entries under this act, and 
sioner of the General Land Offic 
hereby authorized t rescribe the nee ry 
t WY QULnoriz oO prescribe ne necessay 
| to carry this section int 


rules and regulations 
nd determine all facts necessary there 


applicab] 


’ : 
Commi: 


effect ~ 2 
for. 
APPROVED, July 


Nee. CCXCV.—An Act making Appro 
tions for the Nav ral } Service for the year e) 
. | ome + 7 t 
ing June thirtieth, eigh een hundred 


y-one, and for other purposes. 
Deit enacted by the Senate and Hous: 
ve sentativ es of ‘the 
Congress assembled, That the foilowing 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, to 
paid out of any money inthe Treasury not oth 
wise appropriated, for the naval service of | 
Government for the year ending the thirt 
of June, eig hteen hundred and seventy-on 
For pa r of commissioned and warrant 
cers, ae for mileage or transportation of 
cers traveling under orders, and for pay 
petty otlice rs, seamen, ordinary seamen, 
nen, and boys, inc! men for the engi 


of R 
United St ules of Americ 


} 
»? 
\ 


iding 


eers’ force, eight easel five hundred m 
at an average pay of three hundred dollars « 





per annum, seven million dol 
lorcontit igent expenses ol the 
ment, one hundred and 


ao.lars. 


Navy Dr 
-hive tnousa 


twenty 


LUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


7° 


te Naval Asylum at Philadelph 


For t] 

‘or aunual repairs of buildings and cat 
grounds, eight thousand six hundred doll 

lor improve inent of cemetery y> five hund: 
dollars. 


lor 


support of the beneficiaries, fifty-f 
thousand dollars; and thisand rt two prec 


ing sums shall be paid out of the naval pension 
fund. 


For ( 


Fy ai ae ik ae 
ivil Establis 


hment at the Navy Yi 
Kittery, 


New Hampshire. 

lor civil engineer, two thousand five hum 
dred dollars; for draughtsman and clerk 
civil engineer, at one thousand four haste 
dollars each; for clerk of pay-rolls and mus 
ing clerk, one ind five hundred dollar 
for receiver and inspector of stores, one tho 
sand five hundred dollars; for clerk to cum- 
mandant, one thousand five hundred dollar 
for clerk to receiver and inspector, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for chief account 
ant, one thousand eight hundred dollars; gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand dollars 
nandant’s office, six 
hundred dollars ; making in all fourteen thou 
sand seven hundred dollars. S 


At the Navy- Yard, Boston, Massachusells. 


For civil engineer, two thousand five hun- 


a 
Or f 
Zz I 
e 
‘ 
K 


ao se Se 
tnous 


dred dollars; fordraughtsmanand clerk to civi! 


engineer, at one thousand four hundred dollar 
each ; forclerk of pay-rollsand mustering clerk, 
for receive! 
and ene of stores, one thousand five hun- 
for writer to receiver and inspector 


of stores, nine hundred and thirty-nine dollars ; 
accountant, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars; for one clerk to commandant, one 





jous nd 
getec ive 
neer it 
a 
1 Lilt 


dollars | 
stores, O 
clerk of 
th sant 
commat 
Jal for 
hyndred 

» thor 
( nmat 

|, thir 





lor ¢ 
draught 

usa 

ay-r 
. ae 
five hun 
ot store 
] 

r ciel 
hunares 
thousal 
and de 
messen 
hundre 
a 
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} inare 


At the 


lor | 
draugh 
thousa 
ceiver 
five hu 
muster 
dollars 
sand fi 
ant, on 
ceepel 
and ft 
six hu 
Seven 


At 


rolls 
hundr 
eth 
and ( 
messe 
dred | 
dred. 
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ko} 
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e hun- 


to clvi 


oOilar 


r clerk, 


2ceiver 


re hun- 


spect 


A 


ollars ; 


it hun 


nt, ont 


vusand five hundred dollars; gate-keeper and 
one thousand dollars; and for mes- 
commandant’s hundred 


: in all, fourte 1e hundred 


stective, 
olnce, six 
en thousand o 


*-nine dollars. 





At the Navy- Yard, New York City. 
For civil engineer, two thousand five hun- 
i dollars; for draughtsman and clerk to 
eivil engineer, at one thousand four hundred 


dollars each; for receiver and inspector of 
stores, one thousand five hundred dollars; for 
erk of pay-rolls and mustering clerk, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; for clerk to 
commandant, one thousand five hundred dol- 





rs; for chief accountant, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; gate-keeper and detective, 


e thousand doll for n for 
six hundred dollars; in 


all, thirteen thousand two hundred dollars. 


ars; and lessenger 


y ba 
commandant’s office, 


Atthe Navy- Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


lor civil engineer, two thousand dollars; for 
draughtsman and clerk to eivil engineer, one 
sand four hundred dollars each; for clerk 
ay-rolls and mustering clerk, one thousand 
five hundred dollars ; for receiverand inspector 
of stores, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
r clerk to commandant, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; for ve accountant, one 
housand eight hundred dollars; gate-keeper 
oa detective, one enennia dollars; and for 
messenger to the commandant’s office, six 
hundre d dollars; in all, twelve thousand seven 
hundred dollars. 


At the Vary- Yar l, Washington, 
Columbia 


District of 


ivil engineer, two thousand dollars; for 
draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, at one 
Sn ioe 1 nate } } 1 dollare ach - . . 
ousand four hundred dollars each; for re- 
inspecto of stores, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay-rolls and 
mustering clerk, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; for cierk to commandant, one thou 
sand five hundred dollars; for chief account- 
ant, one thousand eight hundred dollars; gate- 
eeper and detective, one thousand dollars ; 
and for messenger for commandant’s oflice, 
six hundred dollars ; in all, twelve thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 


At the 


For civil engineer, two thousand dollars; 
for draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each 
‘receiver and inspector of stores, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay- 
ls and mustering clerk, one thousand five 

ndred dollars; for clerk to commandant, 
one thousand five hundred dollars; gate- keeper 
and detective, one thousand dollars; and for 
messenger for commandant’s six hun- 
dred dollars; in all, ten thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 


At the d Var '¥- Var ‘ Pensa ola, Flo rida. 


For superintendent of yard improvements, 
one thousand eight hundred and se venty-eight 
dollars; for receiver and inspector of stores 
one thousand five hundred dollars; gate-keeper 
and detective, one thousand dollars; for mes- 
senger for the olflice of the commandant, six 
| und, ‘ed dollars; in all, four thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars. 


1 
ror ¢ 


ceiver and 


Navy: Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 


oflice, 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, 


( ‘alifornia. 

lor civil engineer, three thousan/ dollars ; 
for assistant civil engineer and draughtsman, 
oue thousand eight hundred dollars; for re- 
ceiver and inspector of stores, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars; for 
clerk of pay-rolls and mustering clerk, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars; for clerk to commandant, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars; for 
chief accountant, one thousand eight hundred 


rRESSIONAL ¢ 


Laws of j i uted States 
and seventy-five dollars; gate-keeper and de 





rs; nnd for messen 


tective, one thous 
! othee, seven hundred 
] teen thous 


ger for command 
five dollars. 





ant’s 
and fifty dollars; in all, thin 
hundred and seventy 


and ei ght 


Al the Naval 


Asylum. 
lor secretary to the governor, one thot 
dollars; for steward, 


isand 
seven hundred and fifty 
dollars; for matron, three hundred dollars ; 
for six washers, at one hundred and twenty 
dollars each; for cook, one hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars; first assist ndred 
and twenty dollars; second assistant cook, 
ninety-six dollars; six laundresses, at 
hundred and twenty dollars each ; eig 
bers and house-cleaners, at 


ant cook, one hu 
— 
rit scrub 
ninety-six dollars 
each; four laborers, at two hundred and forty 
dollars each; master-at-arms, three hundred 
dollars; and for ship’s corporal, two hundred 
and forty dollars; in all, six thousand 
hundred and forty-two dollars. 


one 


For contingent expenses of Bureau 
and Docks, viz: 

For freight and tran sportati ion of materials 
and stores ; printing, stationery, and advertis- 
ing; books; models, maps, and drawings; 
purchase and repair of fire-engines ; machin- 
ery and patent rights to use the same; repairs 
on steam-engines and attendance on same; 
purchase and maintenance of oxenand horses, 
and driving teams, carts, and timber; wheels 
for navy-yard purposes, and tools and repairs 
of same; postage on letters on public service 


of Yards 


and telegrams; furniture for Gustine 
houses and offices in navy-yards; coal and 
other fuel; candles, oils, and gas; cleaning 


and clearing up yard, and eare of buildings; 
attendance hts; fire-engines and 
apparatus ; abor at navy-yards ; 
vater tax ; ll and ferriages ; pay of 
the wate! 


on fires; li 
incidental 


and for ti 


1men inthe yards; and for flags, awn- 
ings, and packing boxes, eight hundred thou 
~ ; T : 
sand dollars. 
BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING. 


For Lquipme nt of r €8S8Sels, 
lor coal for ste amers’ 
nenses of trans} ort: 


and other materials 


use, includir y OX- 


tion. storas ge, kk wor 


hemy 


for the manufacture of 
rope 3 wire-rop hi 1e3, cordage, canvas, 
leather, iron, cables, anchors, furniture, gal- 


leys, and hose; and for the payment of labor 
in equipping vessels, and manufacture of arti- 
cles in the navy-yards pertaining to this bureau, 
one million five hundred thousand dollars. 
Civil Establishme Navy- Yard, Kit 
For clerks in equipment office, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; for store clerk, 
thousand one hundred and forty dollars; and 
for time clerk, nine hundred dollars: in all 
three thousand four hundred and forty dollars 


all. 
} Yard, Bost pik. 
ndent of rope. thou 
sand nine hundred dollars; clerk to same, 
thousand two hundred dollars; clerk in equip- 
ment office, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
for two store and time clerks, 
two hundred dollars each; 
sand dollars. 
At the Navy Va 
For clerk in equipment office, 
four hundred dollars; 
time clerk, at 
lars each; inall, three 
dollars. 
Al the Naw 
For clerk in equipment of 
five hundred dollars; and for 
one time clerk, one at one thousar 
dred dollars, one 
dollars; in all, 
dollars. 


nt atth lery. 


one 


1; } AY 
Lil Liu va, 


lor superinte walk, one 


one 


' 
at one thousand 


in all, seven thou- 


Ph ilade lph ia 
one the 


1or one store 


sand 
an d one 
I a two hundred dol- 
} 


thousand eight hundred 


one thousar 


tr 


I La f 
pashingtion. 


Vard, 


one store an 

id four hur 
at one thousand two hundred 
four thousand one hundred 


rLOBE 


lor clerk in equipment office, one thousar 
} ired and for one st 
one time clerk, at one thousand 


1} } 
in all, three thou 


GQOuars 5 
two hundred 
ind nine bun- 


At the -Vard, Norfolk 
lor clerk in equipment oflice, one thousand 
four hundred doll | 


ars; ior store cierk, 


one 
thousand one hundred and forty doliars ; and 
for time clerk, nine hundred dollars; in all. 
four hundred and forty dollars 

At the N Yard 
ipment office clerk, 
red dollars, and for t} 
id two hundred dollars 


‘ } 
thousand 
Ivy , Pensacola. 

and 


} } 
tore cierk, 


one thous 


ies 





; in all, two 


’ ) ° 2 . q a ’ a rs 
thousand five hundred dollars. 
Al th Na y- Yard, Mar l lan d. 


l’or clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
five hundred dollars ; for store clerk, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars; and fortime clerk, 
one thousand two hundred dollars ; in all, 
thousand one hundred dollars. 


four 


lor contingent expenses of Bureau of 
Equipment and Recruiting, viz: 
lor freight and transport 
transporta enlisted men, mileage to 
honorably discharged men, printing, postage, 
advertising, telegraphing, stationery, appre- 
hension of deserters, assistance to vessels in 
distress, one hundred and twenty-five thousand 


By an wom 
dollars. 


ation of stores, 


cae ot 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 


For foreign and local pilotage and towage of 
fifty rte ae dollars. 

lor services and materials in correcting com- 
passes on board ship, and for adjusting and 
testing compasses on shore, three thousand 
dollar ; 

lor and astronomical instruments 
nautical books, maps, and charts, and saili: 
directions S, and repairs of nautical instrumen 
for ships of war, n thousand dollars. 


ships of war, 


rautical 


lor books for libraries for ships of w: 
three thousand dollars. 

lor Navy signals and apparatus, namel; 
signal l ats, lanterns, and rockets, including 


running lights, drawings, and engravings for 
six thousand dollars 


signal DOOKS, 





or compass fittings, including binnacles, 
pedestals, tripods, and other appendages ot 
hips’ compasses, to be made in the yards, five 


thousand dollars. 
Kor lo rs and other 
the ship’s way, 


appliances for measuring 
leads, and other appliances for 
three thousand dollars. 

‘or lanterns and lamps, and their append 
ages for general use on board ship, including 
those for the cabin, ward-room, and steerage, 
the holds and spirit-room, for decks and 
quartermasters’ use, six thousand dollars. 

For and other materials fur flags, 
and making and repairing flags of all kinds, 
three tl lol 


sounding, 
1 
for 
bunting? 


sousand dollars. 
or oil for ships of war other than that used 


for the engineer department, candles, when 
used as a substitute for oil in running light 
. 


for chimneys and wick and soap used in navi 
ration department, forty thousand dollars. 
lor tionery commanders and nav 
gators of vessels of war, five thousand dolla 
l’or musical instruments, and music for v 
sels of war, one thousand dollars. 


4, - 
sta Or 


or preparing and publishing maps, chart 
nautical books, and other hydrographic info: 
ation, twenty thousand dollars. 

l’or steering signals and indicators, and 


speaking-tubes and gongs, ior signal comma 


cation on board _ ot war, two tb 
five hundred dollars 
l’or « 
= 
or 
piling 


Almanac: 
computers and clerk for com 
itical Almanac, eighteen thou 
sand five hundred dollars. 


:xpenses of Nautical 
pay of 


he i tay 





Ousanu 





APPE 





tisr CoNG....2D SESS 
nery, boxes, expresses, an: | 
mH) ban ISiLeEIMS, ne thousand five hun lre d 
«(} i 
en of Naval Observatory, viz: 
j pa of one lerk, one thousand five 
I fate Vi i 
yr three aids or assistant observers, four 
ti 1 ao 
lorregrindi iy Oject glass ofthe great tran it 
( ! i { : hi i i i d Phichi 
ro wag of one instrument maker, one 
( enyer, thre watchmen, and one porter ; 
Keeping gr inds in order and repairs Lo 
i : for fuel, light, and office furnitut 
nd for stationery, chemicals for batteries, 
postage, and freight, and all other contingent 
exper thirteen thousand five hundred 


lablishment, 


Civil £. 


l’or pay of writers and laborers, and for pur 


noses incidental to the support of the civil 
‘ shim under this bureau at the several 

navy-yards, tweive thou and dollars. 
| ntingent expenses of the Bureau 
Navigation ; freight and tran portatio yn of 
ivigation materials; instruments, books, and 
res, postage and telegraphing on public 
1ess; advertising for proposals; packing- 


i : 
‘sand materials; blank-books, forms, and 


boxe 
t ry at navigation otheces, six thousand 
GUOolil 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 

. lor ten fifteen-inch guns, needed for the 
battery of the Colossus, and to meet contin 
gencies, seventy thousand dollars. 

‘or gunpowder, one hundred thousand dol- 


lor fuel and materials necesst ury in carrying 


r 
on the mechanical branches of the ordnance 


department at the navy-yards and stations, 
enty-live thousand dollars. 
iv labor at navy-yards, two hundred thou- 
1 dOoOiuiars : 
epairs to ordnance buildings, maga- 


machinery, ypoats, hiteen 


gun-parks, 
1aoiunar 
miscellaneous items, freight, 
dollars. 


ror experiments in 


twenty 
yusand 
ordnance, elg 
{ dollars. 
the torpedo corps, includ 
purchase and manufacture of 
nitro- glye erine, gun-cotton ; pur- 
ifacture of electrical machines, 
alvanie wire; purchase of copper, 
!, iron, and other materials used in the 
manufacture of torpedos, with work on the 
construction of torpedo boats, purchase 
hulks, and contingent ex- 
‘luding one chemist, at two 
thousand foreman machinist, at 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars, and clerk hire; in all, sixty thousand 
:, ten thousand dollars of which may be 
expended, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Navy, for the payment of services here- 
tofore rendered in the invention and applica- 
tion ot 


l‘or expenses of 
Ing, VIZ: the 
cunpowde r. 


CRAaAse and nant 


batteries, 


Woot 


same; 

of coiler works, « 
} 

; labor, inc 


nenses 


dollars, one 


aotiatr 


torpedos. 
Civil FB 
pay of the superintendents and the civil 
blishment of the several navy-yards under 
this bureau, fifteen thousand dollars. 
lor contingent expenses of the ordnance 
» ofthe Navy, one thousand dollars. 


stablishment. 


bor 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
lor preservation of vessels on the stocks and 
: ordinary; purchase of materials and stores 
all kinds; laborin navy-yards and on for- 
preservation of material ; pur- 
wear, tear, and repair of vessels 
liabilities, and general 

Lintenance of the Navy, as follows: 

‘or expenses of receiving ships, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


’ 
ase of toois; 


lout; discharge of 


NDIX TY 


THE CONGRE 


Laws of the Unite a, Siate 8. 


iron-clad vessels, 
tity thousand dollars 

lor coact defense and practice vessels, eighty 
thousand dollars. 

lor tools and machinery in navy-yards, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

lor sheds over timber, and over 
hundred thousand dollars. 

lor repairs of vessels abroad, 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

For transportation, fifty thovsand dollars. 

or materials by contract, one million dol 


preservation of 


be r 


hundred and 


one 


7° 
SuIps, one 


two hundred 


ils by purchase, two hundred and 

fifty thousand dollars. 
lor labor in navy-yards 

tions, 


Kor materi: 


and on foreign sta- 
two million dollars. 

purchase and preservation of timber and 
general inaintenance of the Navy, eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. ' 

‘lo enable the Secretary of the Navy to dis- 
charge liabilities provided for by contracts made 
previous to March four, eighteen hundred and 
sixty nine, hundred and fifteen thousand 
nine hundred and sixty dollars and ninety-two 
so _ thereof as may be neces- 


Kor} 


live 


cents, ior 


sary: Lrovided, That before paying the claim 
of the Corliss Steam- kingine Company, the 


the Navy shall cause a reéxam- 


said claim to be made by the law 
Navy Department, and two com- 
petent engineers to be detailed for that pur- 
who shail deduct from the contract price 
with said steam-engine company whatever sum 
it would hav st said company to have com- 
pleted their said contract. 


Secretary of 
ination of 
officers of the 


pose, 


Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, Kittery. 
l’or assiste’t naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars; .lerk of storehouses, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ; inspector of timber, 
draughtsman, clerk to naval constructor, time 
clerk, and superintendent of floating dock, at 
one thousand four hundred dollars each; ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. 
Navy- Yard, Boston. 
naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars ; clerk to naval constructor, in- 
spector of timber, and time clerk, at one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars each ; draughtsman 
to naval constructor, one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars ; second clerk to naval construct- 
or, and clerk of storehouses, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each; in all, ten thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 

l‘or assistant naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars; draughtsman to naval constructor 
one thousand four hundred dollars; clerk to 
naval constructor, inspector of timber, and 
time clerk, at one thousand tive hundred dol- 
lars each; second clerk to naval constructor, 
and clerk of storehouses, at one thousand two 
hundred dollars each ; ten thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. 

At the 2 


A it he 


l’or assistant 


Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 

lor assistant naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars; clerk of storehouses, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ; inspector of timber, 
draughtsman for naval constructor, clerk to 
naval constructor, time clerk, at id superintend- 
ent of floating dock, at one thousand four 
hundred dollars each ; in all, ten thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Washington. 

For assistant naval constructor, two thou- 
sand dollars; clerk of storehouses, one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars ; inspector of timber, 
clerk to naval constructor, and time clerk, at 
one thousand two hundred dollars each; in ali, 
seven thousand dollars. 

At the 


te 
assistant 


Navy: Yard, Norfolk. 
awed constructor, two thou: | 
draughtsman to naval constructor, 


For 
i} sand dollars; 


ONAL G 


LOBE. 


and clerk of storehouses, at one thousand fi. 
hundred dollars each, and time clerk, one th, 


sand two hundred dollars ; in all, six thousa; 
dollars. 


At the 

For clerk of s 
hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island. 


. 
ror assistar 


Navy- Yard, Pensacola. 


torehouses, one thousand | 


two 


ut naval constructor, two ie 


sand dollars; draughisman to naval construct 
one thousand four hundred dollars; inspect 
of timber, clerk of storehouses, clerk to nay 
constructor, superintendent of floating doc 
and time clerk, at one thousand five han Lr 
dollars each, ten thousand nine hundred q 
ars. 


ay 


BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


lorrepairs of machinery of steamers, boilers, 
instruments, tools, labor, transportation, mate- 
rials, one million dollars: Provided 
That no part of this ap propriation shall be 
expended on account of naval engines con 
tracted for during the war. 


stores, 


Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, Kit 


lor draughtsman, one thousand six hundre 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and _ stor¢ 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, at one thousand two 
hundred dollars ; in all, five thousand six ] 
dred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Boston. 


lor draughtsman, onethousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, a 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, at one thousand two 
hundred dollars; five thousand six hundred 
) dollars 


A 


Store 


At the Navy- Yard, New York. 
lor draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, one thousand four hundred dollars eac! 
and time clerk at one thousand two hundred 
:.7 . ma ; : ‘i 
dollars; five thousand six huudred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 


| Jor draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
| dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and sior 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, at one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Washington. 
For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
| dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and _ store 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each, and time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; in all, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 


clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each ; and time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ; in all, five thousand six hundred 
dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola. 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand two 


hundred dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Mare 
For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer, and store 
clerk, one thousand four hundred dollars each, 
and time clerk, one thousand two hundred d¢ 
fars; in all, five thousand six hundred dollars 


Island. 


BUREAU OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING. 


lor provisions for the officers, seamen, ¢ and 
marines, including commutation of the spirit 
ration, and water for ships. seven hundred and 


\, eighty-one thousand and fifty dollars. 
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d. 


hundred 
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en, and 
1e spirit 


lred and 


APPEN 


the civil establishment at the 


pay of 
yeral navy-yards under this bureau: 
At Navy- Yard, Boston. 


wo write rs 


s, at one thousand and seventeen 
lars and twenty-five cents each; in eal two 
sand and thirty-four dollars and fifty cents. 
At the Navy- Yard, New York. 
wo writers, at one thousand and seventeen 
is and twenty-five cents each ; assistant 
ector of provisions and clothing, one thou- 
d eight hundred and seventy-eight dollars ; 
e writer to inspector of provisions and cloth- 
_one thousand and seventeen dollars and 
y-five cents; assistant superintendent of 
,nine hundred and thirty-nine dollars; in 
ive thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight 
llars and seventy-five cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia. 
[wo writers, at one thousand and seventeen 
lars and twenty-five cents each; in all, two 
thousand and thirty-four dollars and fifty cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington. 


YDIX TO THE 


Writer, one thousand and seventeen dollars 


and twenty-five cents; in all, one thousand 
id seventeen dollars and twenty-five cent 
At the Navy- Yi Norfoll ie. 
Writer, one thousand and seventeen dollars 
wid twenty-five cents; in all, one thousand 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Al the Navy- Yard, Mare Island. 
'l'wo writers, first at one thousand and 
euteen dollars and twenty-five cents, and sec- 
ond at one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
five dollars and fifty cents; in all, two thousand 
three hundred and twelve dollars and 


five cents. 
At the Naval 


Paymaster’s assistant at Naval Asylum, one 

housand dollars. 
‘or contingent expenses: 

lor freight and transportation to foreign 
uid home stations; candles; fuel; interior 

terations and fixtures in inspection buildings; 
tools and repairing same at eight i inspections ; 
special watchmen in e “ight inspections ; books 
aud blanks; stationery ; te legrams ; postages 
aud express charges ; ‘clls, ie riages , and car- 
tic kets; ice ; and incidental labor not charge- 
able to ether appropriations, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 


ard, 


l 
na 
ana 


Sev- 


seventy- 


Asylum, Philadelphia. 


BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

For support of the medical department, for 
surgeons’ necessaries for vessels in commis- 
sion, navy-yards, naval stations, Marine corps, 
Coast Survey, not including the families of 
oflicers .on shore stations, fifty-one thousand 
dollars. 

lor necessary repairs of naval laboratory, 
hospitals, and appendages, including roads, 
wharves, out-houses, steam-heating apparatus, 
sidewalks, fences, gardens, and farms, plumb- 
ers’ and masons’ work, painting,glazing,and out- 
fits of hospitals at Annapolis and Mare Island, 
when completed, forty thousand dollars. 


For pay of civil establishment under this |) 


bureau at the several Navy hospitals and navy- 
yards, fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or contingencies, thirty thousand dollars. 

NAVAL ACADEMY. 

lor pay of professors and others: four pro- 
fessors, viz: of French, of Spanish, one of 
chemistry, and of ethics and English studies, 
at one thousand eight hundred dollars each, 

‘ven thousand two hundred dollars ; nineteen 
leighteen] assistant professors, viz: five of 
“rench, two of Spanish, three of ethics and 
English studies, three of mathematics, one of 
astronomy, navigation, one of natural and ex- 
perimental philoso; yhy, and three of drawing, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each, 


| day each ; 


CONGRESSION 


Laws of the United States. 


twenty-five thousand two hundred dollars; 
sword-master, ut thousand two hundred 
dollars, and two assistants at one thousand 
dollars each, three thousand two hundred dol- 
boxing-master and gymnast, one thou- 

sand two hundred dollars; assistant librarian 
and secretary, at one thousand four hundred 
dollars each, two thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; three clerks to Superintendet one 
thousand two hundred dollars, one atone thou- 
sand dollars, a id one at eight hundred dollars, 
three thousand dollars; clerk to commandant 
of midshipmen, one ected dollars; two 
clerks to paymaster, one at one thousand dol 
lars, and one at six hundred dollars, one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars; commissary at two 
hundred and eighty-« 
to Superintendent at idred and 
dollars, and cook at three hundred 
five dollars and fifty 
hundred and ninety-three dollars and fifty cents; 
armorer at five hundred and twenty-nine dol 
lars and fifty cents, quarter-gannar at four hun- 

dred and nine dollars and fifty cents,and gun- 
ner’s-mate at four ae car sixty-nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents, one thousand four hundred 
and eight dollars a ne fit y cents; cox xswain at 
four hundred and s nine dollars and fifty 
ceuts, and three seamen in departments of sea- 
manship, at three hundred and forty-nis 
lars and fifty cents each, one 
hundred and eighteen dollars ; 
five hundred and twenty-eight and 
eighteen first-class musicians at lred 
aud forty eight dollars each, sixthousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two dollars; sevensecond 
class musicians at three hundred dollars each, 
and two drummers and one fifer (first class) at 
three hundred and forty-eight 
three ineaane one hundred and forty-four dol- 
lars; in all, fifiy-eightthousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six dollars. 

For pay of one | 
hundred and twelve dollars and fift 

‘our watchmen, at two dollars 
five cents per day each. 

l‘oreman at the gas and ste 


one 


it, oneat 


sight dollars; 
7 


five hur 


messenger 
eighty 
ud twenty- 


cents, one thousand one 


} 
i 


ie dol- 
thousand five 
band-master at 
dollars, 


thre e hun 


dollars each, 


‘ . 

Oo, nine 

y cents. 
twenty- 


captain of the watc 


and 
} +s le 
am-heating works, 
at four dollars per day ; ten attendants at the 
gas and steam-heating works at Academy and 
oO D 
school-ships, one at three dollars and twenty- 
1 
cents per irs per 


two dollarsand fifty cents 


+ +) 


day, three at three doll 


and six at 


live 


per day each; three joiners, two painters, and 
two musons, at three doliars and fifty cents 


fitter, and blacksmith, 
each; making in all 


‘ 
~ > 
Seven thousand eight 


per day each; tinner, gas 
at three GOilars per Gay 
twenty- hundred and thir- 
ty-one dollars and twenty-five cent 
lor pay or one mec shanic at Wor 
dollars and twenty-five cents 
Master laborer to keep pul 
order, at two dollars 
per de ays fe 


teen p, at 
per day. 

blic grounds in 
oleae eight cents 


1 ’ 7 
ourteen laborers, three at two dollars 


aud 


per day, and eleven at one dollar and seventy- 
a. cents per day ; laborer to Sa] erintend 
ent, two dollars and twenty-eight cents per day ; 
four attendants at recitation-rooms, library, 


rmonth 


chapel, and offices, at twenty dollars pe 
rder mid- 


2aCh 3; Lwenty servants to 
shipmen’s quarters aud public buildings, at 
twenty dollars per month each; making in all, 
seventeen thousand four hundred and sixty-two 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

lor pay in departr nent of steam eng 
one machinist, at three dollars and fitty cents 
per day ; and one machinist at three dollars 
per day; one blacksmith, one boiler-maker, 
one pattern-maker, and one molder, at three 
dollars per day each ; and two laborers, at one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per 


Keen in O 


}eer ing 


day each ; 


making in all, eight thousand seven hundred 
and sixty dollars. 
lor repairs and improvements of public 


buildings, ten thousand dollars. 
l‘or contingent expenses : 


lor material for 
5 
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2 and liehtins he 
heating and lighting the 
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Academy and school-ship’s 
thousand dollars. 
For purch 


quarters, twenty 


ase of books 


for the library, two 
thousand dollars. 
hid stationery, blank-books, maps, and 


models, three thousand five hundred dollars 
‘or expenses of the Board of Visitors, 
thousand dollars. 
lor 


Lars. 


two 


hundre 


postage, seven ‘d and fifty dol- 


_ dor furniture and fixtures for public build- 
ings, two thousand dollars 

i’or expenses in the astronomical and philo- 
sophical department, five hundred dollars. 

lor the purchase of steam machinery, steam 
pipe and fixtures, rent of buildings, freight, 
cartauge, water, musical instruments s, uniforms 
for band, telegraphing, and repairs of all kinds, 
and incidental labor not applic able to any other 
appropriation, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

‘or rent of qua rters, for foreman of gas and 
steam-heating wot Ss, One hundrs 
dollars 

lor stores, in department of 
steam engmery, five hundred dollars. 

lor material for repair of steam machinery, 
one thousand dollars. 


.d and eighty 


engineers’ 


MARINE CORP 


lor pay and subsistence of officers of the 
Marine corps, and for pay of non-commis- 
sioned oillicers, musicians, privates, and others 
of the corps, seven hundred and thirty-one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-seven dol- 


lars and seventeen cents 

l'or provisions, one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-one dollars 
and seventy cents. 

l‘or clothing, fifty thousand dollars. 

kor fuel, twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars. 

‘or military stores, viz: for 
ics, repair of arms, pt 
ordnance stores, 
instruments, 


of mechan 
rchase of accouterment 
flags, drums, fifes, 
seven thousand dollars. 

l’or transportation of oflicers and their 
vants, and troops, and for expenses 
ing, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor repairs of barracks, and rent of oflice 
where there are no public buildings, ten thou 


sand dollars. 


pay 


and ot 


of recrul 


lor contingencies, viz: 


fire ight, ferriage, toll, 
cartage, whariage, purchase and repuir ot boats; 
compensation of judge advocates ; per diem tor 


attending courts-m: urtial and courts of in 


q uiry, 
aud for constant labor; house rent in lieu of 
quarters and comm itation f quarters to 
oflicers, on ship-board; burial ot deceased 


marines; printing, statione en : 
egraphing; apprehension 
cant 

water 


postage, te 
Gesexter ie Ol 
es, gas; re pairs of g cas and water fixtures ; 


rent, forage, straw, barrack furniture; 





furnil ure for ollicers’ Gi arters ; b i ek 

} 1 
wrapping-paper, oil-cloth, crash, rope, twine, 
spades, shovels, axes, picks, carpenters tool 


keep of for the messe) 
fire-engines, purchase 


hose; purchase of 
| 


a horse ger ; a to 
pair of 
lumber benches, mess 
tables; bunks ; repairs te public carryall ; pur 
chase and repair of harness; purchase and 
repair of hand-carts and whe lbarrows ; scav- 
engering; purchase and in ir of galleys; 
cooking stoves, ranges; stoves where there 
are no ‘er ates ; gravel for ead le grounds ; re- 
pair of parade grounds ; repair of” pumps; fur 
niture for staff and commanding officers’ oflices 
brushes, brooms, buckets, paving, an 


purposes, fifty thousand dollar 


and engine 


lor 





1 for othe 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
much of the first sectio yn of the act of Mar 
thir 1, eighteen had red and fifty-three, entitled 

‘An act making appropriations for the n: 

fi r the year 


service 
ae 


ending the 





eighteen hundredand tifty 

vides that ** the pay ol a purser, When attached 
; 

to and doing duty at the nava 
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be four thousand dollars per an- || during the third five years after such date, || dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, ty h of 
d he shall be allowed a clerk at a |) when at sea, three thousand five hundred dol- || thousand six hundred dollars. u 
ition not exceeding two thousand dol- || lars; on shore duty, three thousand two hun- Doatswains, gunners, carpenters, and sg; all 
sum,’ is hereby repealed. dred dollars ; on leave or waiting orders two || makers, during the first three years after da 

And be it further enacted, That from || thousand six hundred dollars ; during the fourth || of appointment, when at sea, one thousand a 
fter the thirtieth day of June, eighteen || five years after such date, when at sea, three || two hundred dollars; on shore duty, nine hyp. 10¥ 
| and seventy, the annual pay of the || thousand seven hundred dollars; on shoredaty, | dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, seye, 3 # 

of the Navy on the active list shall be || three thousand six hundred dollars; on leave || hundred dollars; during the second three year. vy 
fallo or waiting orders, two thousand eight hundred || after such date, when at sea, one thousans urly 
ie Admiral, thirteen thousand dollars. dollars; after twenty years from such date, || three hundred dollars; on shore duty, oye imu 

(he Vice Admiral, when at sea, nine thou- || whenat sea, fourthousandtwo hundred dollars; || thousand dollars; on leave or waiting orders SEC 

( irs; on shore duty, eight thousand || on shore duty, four thousand dollars ; onleave || eight hundred dollars; during the third three tall 

lars: on leave or waiting orders, six thou- |! or waiting orders, three thousand dollars. | years after such date, when at sea, one thoy. r 
nd dollars. Passed assistant surgeons, passed assistant || sand four hundred dollars; on shore duty, one Nik 
ltear admirals, when at sea, six thousand || paymasters, and firstassistant engineers, during || thousand three hundred dollars; on leave o> red 
:; on shore duty, five thousand dollars; || the first five years after date of appointment, || waiting orders, nine hundred dollars; during equal t 
mm leave or waiting orders, four thousand dol- || when at sea, two thousand dollars ; on shore || the fourth three years after such date, whe, by tus 
ars. || duty, one thousand eight hundred dollars; on |) at sea, one thousand six hundred dollars; oy grade | 
Commodores, when at sea, five thousand || leave or waiting orders, one thousand five hun- || shore duty, one thousand three hundred do! reured 
‘lars; on shore duty, four thousand dollars; || dred dollars; after five years from such date, || lars; on leave or waiting orders, one thousan( retiren 
on leave or wailing orders, three thousand || when atsea, two thousandtwo hundred dollars; || dollars; after twelve years from such date. alter } 
dollars. || on shore duty, two thousand dollars; on leave || when at sea, one thousand eight hundred dol. conseg 
Captains, when at sea, four thousand five || or waiting orders, one thousand seven hundred || lars; on shore duty, one thousand six hundred any 10 
hundred dollars; on shore duty, three thou- || dollars. || dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one thou. ant en; 
and five hundred dollars; on leave or waiting || Assistantsurgeons, assistant paymasters, and || sand two hundred dollars. ate of 
orders, two thousand eight hundred dollars. || second assistant engineers, during the first five || Secretaries to Admiral and Vice Admiral. of the 

Commanders, when at sea, three thousand || years after date of appointment, when at sea, | each two thousand five hundred dollars; to third 

} 


ve hundred dollars; on shore duty, three ij} one thousand seven hundred dollars; one fon] commanders of squadrons, two thousand do]. hereby) 


thousand dollars ; on leave or waiting orders, || shore duty, one thousand four hundred dollars; |) lars. SEC 
two thousand three hundred dollars. | on leave or waiting orders, one thousand dol- || Secretary of the Naval Academy, one thou oulcel 
Lieutenant commanders, during the first four || lars; after five years from such date, when at || sand eight hundred dollars. duct, 
years after date of commission, when at sea, || sea, one thousand nine hundred dollars; on || Clerks to commanders of squadrons and shall 
iwo thousand eight hundred dollars; on shore || shore duty, one thousand six hundred dollars; || commanders of vessels, seven hundred and suca 
duty, two thousand four hundred dollars; on || on leave or waiting orders, one thousand two |) fifty dollars; first clerks to commandants of comm 
leave or waiting orders, two thousand dollars; |; hundred dollars. | navy-yards, one thousand five hundred dollars; shipm 


after four years from such date, when at sea, 
three thousand dollars; on shore duty, two 


thousand six hundred dollars: on leave or 
waiting orders, two thousand two hundred 


Naval constructors, during the first five years | 
after date of appointment, when on duty, three 
| thousand two hundred dollars; on leave or | 
vaiting orders, two thousand two hundred dol- 


second clerks to commandants of navy-yards, assist 
one thousand two hundred dollars; clerk to assis 
commandant of navy yard, Mare Island, one 
‘|| thousand eight hundred dollars; clerks to 











dollar ‘| lars; during the second five years after such || commandants of naval stations, one thousand ment 
Lieutenants, during the first five years after || date, when on duty, three thousand four hun- || five hundred dollars; clerks to paymasters at OE 
te of commission, when at sea, two thousand || dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, two || navy-yards, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, pay © 
four hundred dollars; on shore duty, two thou- || thousand four hundred dollars; during ihethird || and Washington, one thousand six hundred gives 
nd dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one || five years after such date, when on duty, three || dollars; to paymasters at navy-yards, Kittery, 3 FEC 
isand six hundred dollars; after five years || thousand seven hundred dollars; on leave or || Norfolk, and Pensacola, one vhousand four mene 
m such date, when at sea, two thousand six |} waiting orders, two thousand seven hundred || hundred dollars; to paymaster at navy-yard, &ppY 
indred dollars ; on shore duty, two thousand || dollars; during the fourth five years aftersuch || Mare Island, one thousand eight hundred dol- buch 
ndred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, || date, when on duty, fourthousand dollars; on || lars; to paymasters at other stations, one thou- Lave 
one thousand eight hundred dollars. |, leave or waiting orders, three thousand dollars; || sand three hundred dollars; to paymasters of aula 
Masters, during the first five years after date | after twenty years from such date, when on || receiving ships at Boston, New York, and a& pre 
of commission, when at sea, one thousand eight || duty, four thousand two hundred dollars; on || Philadelphia, one thousand six hundred dol: 4 
indred dollars ; on shore daty, one thousand || leave or waiting orders, three thousand two || lars; to paymaster of receiving ship at Mare mss 
live hundred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, || hundred dellars. Island, one thousand eight hundred dollars; oe 
one thousand two hundred dollars; after five || | Assistant naval constructors, during the first |! to paymasters on other receiving ships, on ond 
years from such date, when at sea, two thou- || four years after date of appointment, when on || vessels of the first rate, at the Naval Academy, OLS 
and dollars; on shore duty, one thousand || duty, two thousanddollars; on leave or waiting || and at the Naval Asylum, one thousand three sal 
ven hundred dollars; on leave or waiting || orders, onethousand five hundred dollars; dur- || handred dollars; to fleet paymasters and pay- by I 
orders, one thousand four hundred dollars. || ing the second four years aftersuch date, when | masters of vessels of the second rate, one thou- exal 
Mnsigns, during the first five years after date || on duty, two thousand two hundred dollars; || sand one hundred dollars; to paymasters of rate 
of commission, when at sea, one thousand two || on leave or waiting orders, one thousand seven || vessels of the third rate, and supply vessels enti 
hundred dollars; one[on] shore duty, onethou- | hundred dollars; after eight years from such || and store-ships, one thousand dollars; to nev 
ind dollars; on leave or waiting orders, eight | date, when on duty, two thousand six hundred || inspectors in charge of provisions and clothing Cxp 
hundred dollars; after five years from such || dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one thou: || at navy-yards, Boston, New York, Philadel- regs 
date, when at sea, one thousand four hundred || sand nine hundred dollars. | phia, and Washington, one thousand six hun- Bhat 
dollars; on shore duty, one thousand two hun- || Chaplains, during the first five years after || dred dollars; to inspectors in like charge at war 
dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one || date of commission, when at sea, two thousand || other inspections, one thousand three hundred ore 
thousand dollars. || five hundred dollars; on shore duty, two thou- || dollars. par 
Midshipmen, after graduation, when at sea, |} sand dollars; on leave or waiting orders, one | Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sha 
one thousand dollars; on shore duty, eight |! thousand six hundred dollars; after five years || pay prescribed in the next preceding section con 
hundred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, || from such date, when at sea, two thousand || shall be the full and entire compensation of wih 
ix hundred dollars. || eight hundred dollars; on shore duty,twothou- || the several officers therein named, and no on 
Mates, when at sea, nine hundred dollars; || sand three hundred dollars; on leave or waiting || additional allowance shall be made in favor oft 
ou shore duty, seven hundred dollars; on leave \| orders, one thousand nine hundred dollars. ol any of said officers on any account whatever, the 
or waiting orders, five hundred dollars. '| Professors of mathematics and civil engin- || and all laws or parts of laws authorizing any a 
I"leet surgeons, fleet paymasters, and fleet || eers, during the first five years after date of || such allowance shall, on the first day of July, 1es 
engineers, four thousand four hundred dollars. || appointment, when on duty, two thousand four || eighteen hundred and seventy, be repealed; 
Surgeons, paymasters, and chief engineers |) hundred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, || but this shall not be construed as repealing : 
ing the first five years after date of commis- |) one thousand five hundred dollars; during the || existing laws allowing rations and traveling ; 
sion, When at sea, two thousand eight hundred || second five years after such date, when on duty, || expenses to officers; and their traveling ex-” u 
dollars; on shore duty, two thousand four hun- || two thousand seven hundred dollars ; on leave || penses in foreign countries shall be considered : 
dred dollars; on leave or waiting orders, two ||} or waiting orders, one thousand eight hundred || to include such expenses of transportation 
thousand dollars; during the second five years || dollars; during the third five years after such || of baggage as were necessarily incurred; bu 
such date, when at sea, three thousand || date, when on duty, three thousand dollars; || no charge for transportation of baggage in con- 
.o hundred dollars; on shore duty, two thou- |} on leave or waiting orders, two thousand one | nection with travel in the United States shal! ely 
sand eighthunde ‘dollars; on leave or waiting || hundred dollars; after fifteen years from such || be allowed. And from and after the thirtieth he 
rders, two thousand four hundred dollars; |! date, when on duty, three thousand five hun- i day of June, eighteen hundred and seventy, so nu 
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n con- 


1 
S shi 


irtieth 
nty, sO 


1 act approved 
ed and sixty-two, 
service 
ty, eighteen hun- 


‘ Xty ree, a nd for other purposes, 
' ows to persons in the naval service five 
per day in lieu of the spirit ration, is 
y repe iled ; and from and after that day 
irty cents shall in all cases be deemed the 


? 
And be it further enacted, ‘that from 








” ) 
dafter the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
red and seventy, the pay of all officers of 
Navy now on or hereafter placed on the 
{ t shal!, when not on active duty, be 


scribed 
ctive list V 


| to onchall of the highest pay } 





is act for officers on the a 
. : ; 
rade corresponds to the grade held by such 
pid Se a | 
ively at the time of such 
it, and no oliicer, he here- 
pene ras at 
the retired list, shall, in 
; . * 
consequence of such promoti n, be entitle 
sn doesent wae. hnd vation d acai 
anv increast ot pay. And re i third as 


engineers su 


reured ohicers respect 
retofore or 


tireme! 
relireme!l 


} 
er promoted upon 
, 
i 


all continue to receive the same 
: : 





ave receiv 


: a oe a 
of th crade of 
third as iwineer on the active list is 
he abolished 
nerevy Bon ed. 
SE¢ And be tit further enacied, That no 
ee shall, because of miscon- 


duct, be placed on the retired list; but he 


shall be brought to trial by court-n nartial for 
ich misconduct; nor shall any lieu 


1 


commander, et 


t 


itenant, master, ensii 


shipman, passed assistant surgeon, 
assistant paymaster, ee 
assistant surgeon, assistant 


econd assistant engineer be 


ured list, except on account of physi 


~ 
— 








ental 

Mkt be it further enacte a 
pay ol er of the N bVV, UPON 
gipal entry » the service, except wl 





calvek ceca in olficial | 
once pon the date of his acceptance of his 
but where he is required to give 
nd his pay upou the 
late of theapproval of his bond by the proper 


ond, Ss ‘al 


' ais 
iment; 


shall commence 


ithority ; that hereafter the increased pay of 
Y* 7 
a promoted officer shall commence from the 
Eee ; 
he is to take rank as stated in his com- 
} 


mission; butif an officer of a class subj ct to 

before promotion shall be absent 
reason of sich absence, or of 
ther cause not involving fault on his part 
shall not be examined at the time requirec 
by law or regulation, and shall afte erward be 
and found qualified, the increased 
rate of pay to which his promotion would 
entitle him shall commence from the date when 
he would have been entitled to it had he been 
examined and found qualified at the time so 
i reculation; and this rule 
shall apply to any cases of this description 
vhich may have he And in 


every such case the period of service of the 





; 
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ur ¢ : ] 
CXAaMmMinea 


tofore occurred. 


party, in the grade to which he was promoted, 
shall, in reference to the rate of his pay, be 
to have commenced from the date 
ace 1 } 
was so entitled to take rank. 
And be it further enacted, 
Navy on the active list 
the grade of ¢ nder, 


, : 
ination for promotion, sball 
| 
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considered 
when he 
SEC. S 
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SEC. Y. And be it further enact Bs That ho 
nto the gra ie of lieutenant com- 

nder on the active list shall be made until 
umber in said grade is reduced below 
y; and thereatter eighty shall be the num- 





ber allowed by law on said list: 


lieutenant commanders shal! bave 
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increased, until the number in the grade of 
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e number of leutenant command 
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lieutenants on the active list shall be two hun 
] 1 4) } 
dred and eighty, which shall thereafter be th 
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numi ot intS aliowed by iaw on said 
<1 10. A ai t furt ry tha 


number of master 








st authorized by 3 ‘eby fixed and estab- 
shed at one hund ee ist 0 Saget 
signs shall hereafter besteerage officers, unless 
nN d to du saa andes nO ! 
but this shall x be construed v r tl 
commission Of any mast f 1now intl 
service. 
Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, J t, 


until the number of 
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pe rior ratings by 
the comman dan navy -yard , naval stations, 
and marine bart . in the eases, under the 
Sennen with ee ided 

| ied ! > “act 


r the 


1 pou dre a 


Sec. 15. And it furt 





her enacted, 
Da l; 1 

resolution to tacilitate tue sé 

of accounts of disbursing officers, 


March two, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 


1 





shall not be c rued to apply to disbursing 
oficers of the Navy; but hn officer all 
render their accounts : me were ren 
dered before the passage ol d joint resolu- 
tion. 

Sec. 16. And b it furtl renacted, Tl th 
chiefs of bureaus inthe Navy Depa ntshal 
be entitled to the pay « f commodores on shore 
duty, and, if retired from | oflice by reason 
of age or length of service, to the retired pay 
ol that grade. 

HEC, ¥ 2 A? 1 be if further en tcl 2. Lha 
expenses incurred by any officer of tl Navy 
for medicines and medical attendance snail not 
be allowed un! they were incurred when 
was on duty. and the medicines could nothave 
been obtained ym nav: ipples, or th 
attendance of a1 il medical officer could no 
] en | > norsl iny funeral ' 
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4isr Cone 2p NEss. 


rwho diedin the United States, 
or expenses for travel to attend the funeral of 
10 died there be allowed; but when 


Ol Aa navai olic 


9 Hirar 
an onicer W 


an oflicer on duty dies ia a foreign country the 
expenses of his funeral, not exceeding his sea- 


defrayed by the 
paymaster upon 


pay for one month, shall be 


1 by the 


Government, and pai 


whose booksthe name of such ollicer was borne 
for pay 

HE 18. And be iff rther enacted, That the 
Superintendent of the Naval O ervatory be, 





perin' , 
and he is hereby, authorized to contract for 
the construction of a refracting telescope of t 

| 


largest size, of American manufacture, at 
xceeding fifty thousand dollars; and the 
usand dollars is hereby appro 

a eae cee therefor. 
id be it further enacted 
ac s or parts of acts 
are hereby repeales 


Arr 


PROVED, 


LOU € 


» That all 


inconsistent with this act 


1870. 
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An Act Appronpri 
rent and Contingent Ex 
ee ar [ndian Department and for 


filling Treaty Stipulations with various 


nale , 
mak hg 





year ending June 


wean l Tlou: Oo; Re pe 
States of Americain 
iat the following sums 





tin naress assemovied, 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out of 
a sadness Siananee aacadenteinetaaen 
priated, for the purpose of paying the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment and fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
cerioes liidatatie 
of clerk to superintendent for Cali- 
ind eight hundred dollars. 
‘or temporary clerks to superintendents, 
six thousand six hundred dollars. 


1 repay 


A t 
i 


‘e ; : 
ornia, one thousé 


lor pay of sixty-four interpreters, as follow 
twenty-one for the tribes in Oregon and the 
lerritories of Washington, Utah, and New 
Mexico, at five hundred dollars each; thirty 
ix for the tribes elsewhere, at four hundred 
dollars each; three for the Indian service in 
Dteh, sh ive andred sores each; one fet ts 
S!} one for t Utahs, at one thou 





*h; one for the Sisseton and 

Sioux, four hundred dol- 

and Foxes of the 

| Mississippi, now in Tama county, lowa, four 

hun ad So BH, penny nae thousand 
indred dollars. 


hor eadione- a 


ton band 


cia aie wae tes Sacs 


Wahne 
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wo 
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airs of 


agencies, 


same, ten thousand dolla 


and rey 





} res 
sand aolial 


lor v esahed qual vaccination of Indi- 
ans, tw¢ ind five bundred dollars. 
lor | 3 to and provisions for Indians, 
Livy 


t’ 1 


lor actual necessary expenses incurred, and 
‘eaiter be ine irred, by oflicers of 
the re pris- 
turning them 
es incident to 


I 
lepartment in scue of 
Indian tribe S$ an d re 
nes, and for expense 
t and confinement within the territory 
States, by order of such off 
charged with against 
thousand dollars. 
ngencies, including traveling, inei 
« x pense of 





nite 1cers, 


if persons crimes the 
indians, ive 
For conti 


ak. ween and contingent 





perinutendents and agents, and of their oflices, 
thirty-eight thousand tive hundred dollars 

bor rovementof farms on which Apaches, 
Kiowas, and Comanches are located in th 
I n country, and for the support of schools 


among them, 


ind other beneficent purpose 


’ 


» be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, twenty thousand 
d ars. 

lor th Pemnomnt; anno meen Ceagent 6 may 
nece ary { iT the subsistence of le Ar: apa 
ye, Cheyenne, Apache, Kiowa, a cov nanch 
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ho have been collected and located 
servations set apart for their use 
» treaties made with them 
and sixty-seven, two hun- 
i twenty thousand dollars 
lor this sum, as provided to be expended 
tenth ar of the treaty of Octo- 
ber twenty-one, oo hundred and sixty- 
en, and under the third article of the treaty 
date with the Apa ches, tl hirty thousand 


Indians, w 
upon the re 
at di « ccupation by the 
uteen hundred 


my Cig 
areau al 


! 
under the ‘ticle 


to) Alle 


uurchase of clothing, as provide[d] 

treaties, twenty-six thousand dollars. 
x pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 

miller, and engineer, five thousand two hun- 


fh 
j 
i 


ror } 


tne same 


are doll: ir 

bon I ay of physician and teacher, two thou- 

» hundred dollar: 

hor weeted payment, as eee in the 

to be expe ade d in presents to 
the said sashes who in the 

2 agent may grow the most valu- 

e period named, five hundred 


nine treaties, 


the ten persons of 
judgment of the 


r , f 
‘rot Ol 





pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
and engineer, for the fiscal year ending 
ne thirty, eghteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
e thousat : two hundred dollars. 

lor transportation of goods, seven thousand 


and Mandans. 


lor this a mount, to be expended in such 
goods, pr and other articles as the 
resident ‘from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 


A eae = 
imvickarecs, Gros Ventres, 


OViIslONS, 


may 


children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
endance, care for and support of the aged, 


, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
aid Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
te their civilization, comfort, and improve- 


forty thousand dollars. 


Assinaboines. 


amount, 
ovisions, and other articles as the 
may from time to time determine, 

cluding insurance and transportation thereof, 

Lit structing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the heipless orphans of 
said ludians, aud in any other respect to pro- 
mote their comfort, civilization, and improve- 
ment, thirty thousand dollars. 


Presigent 


>? , 
ilach} 


Bloods, and Piegans. 
i‘or this amount, to be expended in such 
provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transpo rtation thereof, 
n instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
purst in providing employes, educating 
hildren, procuring medicine and medical at- 
ndanee, care for and s support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 


FOOUS, 


uits, 


‘ 
té 


said Indians, andi in every other respect to pro- | 


mote their civilizat ion, comfort, and j improve- 
ment, fifty thousand dollars. 


Calapooias, Molallas, and Clackamas of Wil- 
lamette Valley. 
For first of five installments ofthe fourth series 
of annuity for beneficial objects, five thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
lor third of thirty installments provided to be 
expended under tenth ariicle, treaty October 
twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, twenty thousand [ dollars. ] 
l’or purchase of clothing, as per same article, 
fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 


to be expended in such | 


lor pay of physician and teacher, as per | 


| pended in presents to the ten persons of said | 


| thirteenth article same treaty, 


Laws of the United States. 


five hundred dollars. 

lor pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, as per same article, five 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

lor second of three installments to be ex- 


tribe who in the judgment of the agent may 


| grow the most valuable crops for the respect- 


ive year, as per fourteenth article same treaty, 
five.hundred dollars. 

‘or transportation of goods, ten thousand 
dollars. 

l'or pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
five thousand two hundred dollars. 


Chickasaws. 


’ ' 
coods. three thou- 


lor permanent annuity in g 


a 
sand dollars. 


Bois Fort Band of Chippewas. 
For fifth of twenty installments, for the sup- 


| port of one blacksmith and assistant, and for 


tools, iron and steel, and other articles neces- 


| sary for the blacksmith shop, as per third arti- 
cle treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundred 


| books and stationery, as 


| in money, 


and sixty-six, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

lor fifth of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of one school-teacher, and for necessary 
per third article treaty 
of April seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, eight hundred dollars. 

Kor fifth of twenty installments 
struction of 
of seeds, tools, and so forth, as per third arti- 
cle of treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, eight hundred dollars. 

lor fifth of twenty installments of annuity 
to be paid per capita, as per third 
article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, three teptaund five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For fifth of twenty installments of annuity 
in provisions, ammunition, and tobacco, as per 
third article treaty of April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, one thousand dollars. 

l’or fifth of twenty installments of annuity 
in goods and other articles, as per third article 


for the in- 


Indians in farming, and purchase | 
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two thousand 


| 


| construction of 


treaty of a seventh, eighteen hundred and || 


sixty-six, six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For transport ition and necessary cost of 
delivery of annuity goods and provisions, per 
sixth article treaty of April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, oue thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments in coin, 
per fourth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor sixteenth of twenty installments in 
goods, household furniture, and cooking uten- 


sils, per fourth article treaty thirtieth Septem- | 


ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
thousand dollars. 

lor sixteenth of twenty installments for 
agricultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ 


eight 


|, and other tools, and building materials, per 
|| fourth article treaty thirtieth September, eight- 


een hundred and fifty-four, three thousand 
dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for 
moral and educational purposes, three hun- 
dred dollars of which to be p: aid to the Grand 
Portage band yearly, to enable them to main- 


tain a school at their village, per fourth article | 
treaty thirtieth September, 


and fifty-four, three thousand dollars. 
lor sixteenth of twenty installments for six 
smiths, and assistants, 


eighteen hundred | 


| cle trea ity of 


| cost of delivery of annuities 


Yor sixteenth of twenty installments for the 
support of six smiths’ shops, per second and 
fitta articles treaty thirtieth Septembe r, eight- 
een hundred and fifty- four, one thousand threg 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For fourteenth of twenty installments fo; 
the seventh smith and assistant, and supp or: 
of shops, per second and fifth articles treaty 
thirtieth September, eighfeen hundred 
fifty-four, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

Por support of smith and shop, during the 
pleasure of the President, as per seventh and 
twelfth articles of treaty of April seventh 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, six hundred 
dollars. 

For support of two farmers, during the 
pleasure of the President, as per tweift h arti- 
Se ptember thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and seventh article of 
treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, twelve hundred dollars. 

For insurance, tr: insportat ion, and necessary 
and provisions 
for Chippewas of Lake Superior, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor this amount, to be paid in coin, to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to fulfill treaty 
eee relative to the payment of annu- 
ities with the Chippewas of Lake Superior, 
the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and 
Black river, the Ottawas and Chippewas of 
Michigan, Indians of the Mackinaw agency, 

in the State of Michigan, thirty-six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three dollars and forty- 
seven cents; being the aggregate difference 
between the coin value of payments made in 
currency during the years eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three and eighteen hundred and 
sixty- for ur, at the dates of Treasury warrants, 
and the amounts due in coin by treaty stipu- 


and 


| lations, with interest at the rate of ive per 


centum per annum from dates of said Treasury 
warrants, to June thirty, eighteen hundred and 


| seventy. 


For the erection of a dock for the use of 
Chippewa Indians of Lake Superior at L’ Anse 
bay, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

lor the relief of O- shou- -wau-no, chief, on 
account of destruction of his buildings in the 
the Sault Sainte Marie canal, 
eight hundre d dollars. 

lor repairing agency buildings at Mackinaw 
and Sault Sainte Marie, one thousand dollars. 


Mite 
Liss 





C hipp ewas of the 4 ssinpi. 


ten installments of the second 
series in money, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-four, and third article 
treaty seventh May, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, four thousand one hundred and sixty-six 
dollars and sixty-se ven cents. 

lor fourth of ten installments of the second 
series, for the pay of two carpenters, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thir- 
tieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and third article treaty seventh May, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, four hundred 
dollars. 

For fourth of ten installments of the second 
series in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-four, and third article 
treaty seventh May, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

l’or fourth of ten installments of the second 
series, for the support of schools, per fourth 


Tor fourth of 


| article treaty fourth October, eighteen hun- 
|| dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 


per second and fifth | 


articles treaty thirtieth September, eighteen || 


hundred and {ifty-four, five thousand and forty 
dollars. 


thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, and third article treaty seventh May, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six hundred 
and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 
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fourth of ten installments of second 


For 
series, for the purchase of provisions and to- 
pacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 


eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and third article of 
treaty seve nth May, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, six hundred and sixty-seven dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. 

lor fourth of ten installments of the second 
for the support of two smiths’ shops, 

cluding the pay of two smiths and assistants, 
and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article 
treaty fourth ‘October, eighteen hundred and 

rty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and third article treaty of seventh May, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four, six hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For fourth of ten installments of the second 
series, for pay of two farmers, per third article 
ity May seventh, eighteen hundréd and 
sixty-four, three hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars ‘and thirty-three cents. 


serles. 


tres 


lor sixteenth of twenty installments of an- 
\uity in money, per third article treaty of 
twenty-second February, eighteen hundred 


and fifty five, twenty thousand dollars. 
‘or twenty-fourth of twenty-six installments 
» be paid the Chippewas of Mississippi, per 
third article treaty ot August second, ei phte en 
hundred and forty-seven, one thousand dol- 
lars. 
lor third of ten installments for the support 
of a school or schools upon said reservation, 
in accordance with third article of treaty of 
{arch nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, four thousand dollars. 
For third of ten installments to be Se 
in promoting the progress of the pe ople i 
igriculture, and assisting them to become s self. 
sustaining, in accor dance with third article of 
‘eaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, six thousand dollars. 
J or third of ten installments for the support 
a physician, in accordance with third article 
treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen eae 
and sixty-seven, one thousar id two hundred 
dollars. 


lor third of teninstallments for the purchase 


of necessary medicines, in accordance with 
third article of treaty March nineteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, three hundred 
dollars. 

lor insurance, transporta tion, and necessary 


cost of delivery of annuities and provisions for 
( ‘hi eke of Mississippi, in accordance with 
sixth article of the treaty of March nineteenta, 
skeen hundred and sixty-seven, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 


Chippewas of the Mississippi, Pillager, and 
Lake Winnebagoshish Bands of Chippewa 
Indians. 





For seventh of ten installments to furnish 
said Indians with ten yoke of good work oxen, 
twenty log-chains, two hundred grubbing- hoes, 
ten plows, ten grindstones, one hundred axes, 
(handled,) twenty spades, and other farming 
implements, per fifth article treaty May sevent h, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of two carpenters, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars, and two blacksmiths, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; four farm 
laborers, two thous: and four hundred ~ orers ; 
one physician, one thousand two bundred dol- 
lars; aud medicine for the sick, five hundred 
dollars, per fifth article treaty May seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, seven thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars. 

for this amount, to be applied toward the 
support of a saw-mill, to be built for the com- 
mon use of the Chippewas of the Mississippi 
and the Red Lake and Pembina bands of Chip- 
pewas, as per sixth article of treaty of May 
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seventh, eighteen hundred and si 
thousand dollars. 
lor pay of services and traveling expenses 
of a board of visit to consist of not more 
than three persons, to at tend the annuity pay- 
ments to the Indians, and to inspect the fields, 
belhiieans mills, and other improvements, as 
stipulated in the seventh article, treaty May 
and sixty-four, 


xty-four, one 


ors, 


seventh, eighteen hundre d not 
exceedin g anyone year more than twenty days’ 
service, at five per day, or more than 
three hundred miles’ travel, at ten cents per 
mile, four hundred and eighty dollars. 

lor pay of female teachers employed on 
the reservations instruct Indian in 
domestic economy, one thousand dollars. 


Pillage ry and Lake 
shish Bands. 
lor sixteenth of thirty installment 
it 1 money, per hird article treaty twenty-second 
lebruary, ‘eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten 
nennne six hundred and sixty-six dollars 

ly-six cents. 
"For r sixteenth of thirty installments of annu- 
ity in goods, per third article treaty twenty- 


b tg 
a5 1 } } 
second f ‘ebruary, eighteen pundred 

? ) 1) 

thousand dollars. 


ght 
} f thirty } ] 


bh OL Luirty inst allme snts fi yr pur: 
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kor sixteent 
raf ntilitv. ner 
poses Ot ULLILY, p i 


second Iebruary, eighteen hundred and fifty: 
five, four thousand dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for 
purposes of education, per third article treaty 
twenty-second l*ebruary, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three t} housand dollars. 


; d La 


Chippewas of I ke and Pembina 
of ¢ ‘hippewas. 


neon 
rive 


be} aid per 


lor this amount as annuity to 


| capita to the Red Lake band of Chippewas, 


during the pleasu ‘e of the President, 


article treaty second October, hun- 
dred and sixty-three, and second article sup- 
plementary to treaty twelfth April, eighteen 
hundred aud sixty-four, ten thousand dollars. 

lor this amount to the Pembina band . 
Chippewas, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per same treaty, five thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments for the 
purpose of supplying the Red Lake band of 
Chippewas with gilling twine, cotton matte 
calico, linsey, blanket 8, ‘shee ting, flannels, pro- 
visions, farming tools, and for such other use- 
ful tales and for such other useful purposes 
as may be deemed for their best interests, per 
third article supplen lentary treaty of twelfth 
April, eighte en hundred and sixty-four, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments for same 
objects for Pembina band of Chippewas, per 
same treaty, four thousand dollars. 

‘or seventh of fifteen installments for pay of 
one blacksmith, one physician, who shail fur- 
nish medicine f i 
farmer, per fourth article of same treaty, 
thousand nine hundr ed dollars. 
uth of fifteen installments for the 
purchase of iron and steel, and other articles, 
for blacksmithing purposes, per same treaty as 
above, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

I’or seventh of fifteen instailments, 
pended for carpentering, and other purposes, 
per same treaty, one thousand dellars. 

For seventh of fifteen installments, to defray 
expenses of a board of visitors to consist of not 
more than three persons, to attend the annuity 
payments of the said Chippewa Indians; each 
member of the board to be paid not more than 
five dollars per day, for not more than twenty 
days’ service, and ten cents per mile for not 
more than three hundred miles travel, 
hundred and ninet iTS. 

For insurance and transportation of annuit 
goods and eed and iron an steel for 
blacksmiths, for the Chippewas of Red Lake 
and Pembina a three thousand dollars. 


per third 
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three 
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For permanent annuity, per second article 
treaty sixteenth November, eighteen hundred 
five, and on article treaty twenty- 
second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three th want dollars. 

lor permanent annuity for support of light 
horsemen, six hundred dollars. 

lor permanent annuity for support of black 
smith, per sixth article treaty eighteenth Octo- 
eighteen hundred and twenty, ninth arti- 
cle treaty January twentieth, eighteen hundred 
1 twenty-five, and thirteenth article treaty 


aws. 


and 


per, 


and 
twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, six hundred dollars. 

lor permanent annuity for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth January, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, six thousand dollars. 

lor permanent annuity for iron and steel, 

i rticle treaty twentieth January, eight- 

een hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
irticle of treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
1undred and fifty-five,three hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

lor interest on three hundred and ninety 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and ninety-two cents, at five per centum per 
annum, for education, sapport of the govern- 
ment, and other ial purposes, under the 
‘the general council of the Choe 
taws, in conformity with the provisions con- 


aricie 


nor ninth & 


¢ 
rhintin ure 


} 
benetic 


dire ction ot 


| tained in the tenth and thirteenth articles of the 


yr the sick, one miller, and one | 


treaty of twenty-second June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, nineteen thousand five hundred 
and twelve dollars and eighty-nine cents. 


Confederated Tribes and Bands of Indians in 
Mi ddle Oregon . 

first of fiveinstallments, third series, for 
pe vr second article treaty 
eighteen hundred and fifty- 
ive. Se th eee dollars. 

lor eleventh of fifteen installments for pi 
and subsisten cae one farmer, one 





om obj cls, 


-fifth June, 


Ly 
> blacksmith, 
and one wagon and plow maker, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-lifth June, eighteen hundred 


and fifty-five, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

l’or eleventh of twenty installments for pay 
and subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, 
one miller, one supe rintendent of farming 


operations, and one school teacher, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fifth June, eighteen hur- 
dred and fifty-five, five thousand six hundred 
| dollars. 
lor eleventh of twenty installments for sal- 
ary of head chief of said confederated 
bands, per fourth article treaty twenty-fitth 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 


June, 


Creelss. 

lor permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty seventh August, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety, and fifth article tre: ae seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor permanent annuity in money, per sec- 
ond article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen 
hundred and two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, t! 
thousand dollars. 

lor permanentannuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
meee and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 


one 


rec 


sventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, twenty thousand dollars. 


lor permanent annuity for blacksmith and 
ass istant, and for shop and tools, per eighth 

rticle treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
indie d and twenty-six, and fifth artic le treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, eight hundred aad forty dollars. 

lor permanent annuity for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourt! 
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nuary, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
fifih article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy 


AOLIATS. 
l’or permanent annnity for the pay of a 
elwright, per eighth article treaty twenty- 
urth January, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
;, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
ruteen hundred and fifty-six, six hundred 
bial 

lor five per centum interest on two hundred 
iousand dollars for purposes of education, 


n hundred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 
lor blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
eight hundred and forty dollars, 

lor iron and steel of shop, three hundred 
id seve nty dollars. 


or wagon-maker, six hundred dollars. 

or education, one thousand dollars. 

‘or assistance in agricultural operations, two 
ousand dollars. 


lor interest on seven hundred and seventy- 
live hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars, at the rate of five per centum per an- 
uum, to be expended under the direction of 
ihe Secretary of the Interior, under provisions 
oi third article treaty June fourteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, thirty-eight thon- 


thousand one 


sand seven hundred and fifty-eight dollars and | 


lorty cents, 


r sixth article treaty seventh August, eight- | 


lor this amount to be expended in the re- | 
rair of the mission school building, near the 


Arkansas river, one thousand dollars. 
ior the fulfillment of the provisions of the 
third and fourth articles of the treaty with the 
(reck nation, concluded June fourteen, eight- 
en hundred and sixty-six, from the proceeds 
‘sales of lands to the Seminoles, to be ap- 
ed pro rata on the several amounts awarded 
ind approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
ne hundred thousand dollars, payment to be 


| sand eight hundred dollars. 


| ments for those who have selected lands and | 
| intend in good faith to cultivate the soil, as 


| dollars. 


ade to each claimant or to his or ber heirs |! 


i; person. 


( Tows. 


lor second of thirty installments to supply 
male persons, six hundred in number, over 
fourteen years of age, with a suit of good sub- 
tantial woolen clothing, consisting of coat, hat, 
pantaloons, flannel shirt, and woolen socks, as 
per ninth article treaty of May seventh, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-eight, eight thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

or second of thirty installments to supply 
each female, seven hundred in number, over 
twelve years of age, witha flannel shirt, or the 
goods necessary to make the same, a pair of 
woolen hose, twelve yards of calico, and twelve 
yards of cotton domestic, as per same article, 
eight thousand four hundred dollars. 

‘or second of thirty installments to supply 


three hundred boys and three hundred and fifty | 


girls, under the ages named, such flannel and 
cotton goods as may be needed to make each 
a& suit as aforesaid, together with a pair of 
woolen hose for each, as per same article, five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

kor second of ten installments, to be used 
hy the Secretary of the Interior inthe purchase 


of such articles as from time to time the con- | 


dition and necessities may indicate to be proper, 
the sum of ten dollars for each Indian roam- 
ing, one thousand souls, as per article, ten 
thousand dollars. 

‘or construction of an agency building, as 
per third article of the same treaty, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor building a residence for physician, as 
per same article, one thousand dollars. 


‘or the construction of five buildings, for | 


carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, miller, and en- 
wineer, as per same article, two thousand five 
hund red dollars. 


‘or pay of physician for two years ending 


. j 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy- || 


|| stocks held by the United States in trust for 
| them, between the twenty Delawares who have 
| elected to become citizens and the residue of 


| cle to supplemental treaty twenty-fourth Sep- 
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one, as per tenth article same treaty, two thou- 


lor first of twenty instailments for pay of 
teacher and furnishing necessary books and 
stationery, under seventh article same treaty, 
three thousand dollars. 

lor purchase of seed and agricultural imple- 


per eighth article same treaty, five thousand | 


For pay of carpenter, miller, engineer, 
fariser, and blacksmith, five thousand two 
hundred dollars, as per tenth article same 
treaty. 

l‘or first of ten installments, to be used by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the purchase 
of such articles as from time to time the con- 
dition and necessities of the Indians may indi- 
cate to be proper, the sum of twenty dollars 
for each Indian engaged in agriculture, nine 
hundred and fifty-three souls, as per ninth arti- 
cle of the same treaty, nineteen thousand and 
sixty dollars. 

For first of four installments to furnish said 
Indians with flour and meat, as per ninth arti- 
cle same treaty, one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For purchase of cows and oxen under same 
article, eleven thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For first of three installments to be expend- 
ed in presents to the ten persons of said tribe, 
who in the judgment of the agent may grow 
the most valuable crops, as per twelfth article 
same treaty, five oaiael dollars. 

‘or pay of second blacksmith, iron and steel, 
as per eighth article same treaty, twothousand 
dollars. 

‘or insurance and transportation of goods, 
ten thousand dollars. 


=an 2 ss 


Delawares. 
l‘or life annuity to chief, per private arti- | 


tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to 
treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, one hundred dollars: Provided, That | 
satisfactory evidence shall-be shown to the 
Secretary of the Interior that one of the chiefs 
provided for by said private article is still alive. | 

lor interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars, at five per centum, being the value 
of thirty-six sections of land set apart by | 
treaty of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 
for education, per Senate resolution June thir- 
teen, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and | 
fifth article treaty of May sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six [four,] two thousand three | 
hundred and four dollars. 

lor this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry into effect the provisions | 
of the ninth article of the treaty of July four, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, with the Del- 
aware Indians, by a division of money and 





said nation, twenty-two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fourteen dollars and twenty-five cents; 
of which eight thousand nine hundred and 
thirty dollars and sixty-nine cents shall be 
deducted from the money credits of said 
nation, and thirteen thousand seven hundred | 
and seventy-seven dollars and fifty-six cents, 
to be taken equitably from their several kinds 
of stock, shall be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and become the property of | 





the United States. ; 
D’ Wamish and other Allied Tribes in Wash- 
ington Territory. 

For eleventh installment on one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, under the direction 
of the President, persixth article treaty twenty- 
second January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, six thousand dollars. 


A aS 


lor eleventh of twenty instal!ments for tho 
establishment and support of an agricultura| 
and industrial school, and to provide say 
school with a suitable instructor or instruc:. 
ors, per fourteenth article treaty twenty-secoy,) 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, thres 
thousand dollars. 

lor eleventh of twenty installments for tho 
support of a smith and carpenter shop, and 
furnishing it with necessary tools, five hundred 
dollars. 

l’or eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farm. 
er, and physician, who shall furnish medicines 
for the sick, per fourteenth article treaty twenty. 
second January, eighteen hundred and fifty. 
five, four thousand six hundred dollars. 


Flatheads and other Confederated Tribes. 


lor the second of five installments on one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, being 
the third series, for beneficiai objects, at the 
discretion of the President, per fourth article 
treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, four thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school, 
keeping in repair the buildings, and providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for pro- 
viding suitable instructors therefor, per fifth 
article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

lor eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair blacksmiths’, tin and gunsmiths’, 
varpenters’, and wagon and plow makers’ 
shops, and providing necessary tools therefor, 
per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighte: 
hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

Tor eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of two farmers, two millers. « 
blacksmith, one tinner, one gunsmith, one « 
penter, and one wagon and plow maker, }. 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighte 
hundred and fifty-five, seven thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

lor eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair saw and flouring mills, and for 
furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures 
therefor, per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred 
dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair the hospital and providing the 
necessary medicines and furniture therefor, per 
fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for pay 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty sixteenth 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thou- 
sand four hundred doilars. 

lor eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair the buildings required for the 
various employés and furnishing necessary fur- 
niture therefor, per fifth article treaty sixteenth 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
hundred dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
pay of each of the head chietsof the Flathead, 
Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’ Oreilles tribes, 
per fifth article treaty sixteenth July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. 

For insurance and transportation of annuity 
goods and provisions to said Indians, per {ift) 
article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen hur 
dred and sixty five, [fifty-five,] four thousan:' 
dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as ma‘ 
be necessary for purchasing and transporting 
a saw and grist mill for the use of the Fiathead 
Indians at their agency at Montana Territory, 


il 


and for constructing the necessary buildings 
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therefor, to replace those destroyed by fire in 
August, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
eleven thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Gros Ventres. 

For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
I resident may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating chil- 
dren, procuring medicine and medical attend- 
ance, care for and support of the aged, sick, 
and infirm, for the kelpless orphans of said 
Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
thirty thousand dollars. 


Iowas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on fifty 
seven thousand five hundred dollars, balance 
of one hundred and fifty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, to the first of July, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, at five per centum per 
annum, for education or other beneficial coe 
poses, under the direction of the President, 
per ninth article of treaty of M: ay sevente enth, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two thousand 
sight hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


Kansas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on two 
hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, per second article treaty of Janu- 
ary fourteen, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
ten thousand dollars. 

Kickapoos. 

lor seventeenth installment of interest on 
one hundred thousand dollars, at five per 
centum per annum, for educational and other 
beneficial purposes, per treaty of May eighteen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor seventeenth installment on two hundred 
thousand dollars, to be paid in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, per second article treaty 
eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, five thousand dollars. 


Klamath and Modoc Indians. 


For the last of five installments, to be applied 
under direction of the President, as per second 
article treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, eight thousand dol- 
lars, 

For fourth of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair one saw-mill, one flouring-mill, 
buildings for the blacksmith, carpenter, and 
wagon and plow maker, the manual labor 

school, and hospital, as per fourth article 
treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For fifth of twenty installments for the pur- 
chase of tools and material for saw and flour 
mills, carpenter, blacksmith, wagon and plow 
maker's shops, and books and stationery for 
the manual labor school, as per fourth article 
treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty- four, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For fifth of fifteen installments for pay and 
subsistence of one superintendent of farming, 
one farmer, one blacksmith, one sawyer, one 
carpenter, and one wagon and plow maker, as 
per fifth article treaty of October fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six thousand 
dollars. 

For fifth of twenty installments to pay salary 
and subsistence of one Phzsieien, one miller, 
and two school teachers, as per filth ariicle 
treaty of October for artee n, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, three thou sand six hundred 
dollars. 

Makah Tribe. 

For first of ten installments of thirty thou- 

sand dollars, 


(being the fifth series,) under 


\DIX TO THE 


| direction of the President, a 


CONGRE 
Laws of the Unite d Siates. 


per fifth article 
of treaty of January thirty-first, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, one thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty in stallme nts for sup- 
port of a smith and ¢arpenter’s shop, and 
to provide the necessary tools therefor, per 
eleventh article treaty thirty-first 
eighteen hundred 
dollars. 

lor eleventh of twenty installments for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school, 
and pay of teachers, two thousand five hundred 


January, 


| dollars. 


| goods, 


For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employmentof a blacksmith,carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnish medicine for 
the sick, four thousand six hundred dollars. 

Menomonees. 

For last of fifteen installments for pay of 
miller, per third article treaty twelfth May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred 
do}lars. 

lor fifth of fifteen installments of annuity 
upon two hundred and forty-two thousand six 
hundred and eighty-six dollars, for cession of 
lands, per fourth article treaty May twelfth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and Senate 
amendment thereto, sixteen thousand one hun- 


dred and seventy-nine dollars and six cents. 


Miamies of Kansas. 


For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and fourth article 
fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-f 
dred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for miller, in lic 
of gunsmith, per fitth article treaty sixth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifih article 
treaty twenty third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hun- 
dred dollars. 


treaty June 
four, nine hun- 


lor interest on fifty thousand dollars, at 
per centum, for educational purposes, p r third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, and five hundred dollars. 

lor eleventh of twenty installments upon two 
hundred thousand Aoflers, per third article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


Miamies of Indiana. 


lor interest on two hundred and twenty-one 
} P iecaot lred fC. 
tuousan a two hundres and fit y-seven dollars 


two thous 


centum, per Senate’s amendment to fourth 
article treaty fil 


and eighty-six cents uninvested, at five per 


h June, eighteen Seat ‘ed and 


fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty-two dol- 
lars and eighty-nine cents 
Miami +. Kel River. 
For permanent annuity _ goods or other- 


wise, per fourth article treaty third August, 
seventeen hundred and dee five hun- 
dred dollars 

lor permanent annuity in goods or other- 
i August, 
eighteen hundred and five, two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

no permanent 


wise, per articles treaty twenty-first 


annuity in goods or other- 
al »' us u Puaa i 
ht genl a. 
, per third and separate articles of tre aty 
oO of “thittie th September, eighteen hundred and 
nine, three Laut lred a and fift y ck llars 


Moki 


iE or pay of te aC he aa manus al ] lal iT ir schools 
for all necessary materials ther 


the subsistence of the pupils, two thousand 
dollars. 
Mixed Shoshones, Bannocks, and oileep 


Eaters. 


For this amount, to be expend 


and fifty-five, five hundred 


for, and for 


led in such 


provisions, and other articles, as the 
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President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine an { medical at 
tendance, care for and support of the aged, 


sic k, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro 
mote their civilization, comfort, 


ment, 


and improve- 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Navaj 8, 

lor second of ten installments for such arti- 
cles of clothing or raw material in lieu thereof 
for eight thousand Navajo Indians, not ex 
ceeding five dollars per Indian, as per eighth 
article of treaty of June first, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, forty thousand dollars. 

lor second of three installments for seeds 
and agricultural implements for fourteen hun- 
dred families, at the rate of twenty: five dollars 
per family, as per se sventh article same tre aly, 
thirty-five thousand dollars. 

‘or first of ten installments to be used by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the pur 
chase of such articles as from time to time the 
condition and necessities of the Indians may 
indicate to be proper, the sum of ten dollars to 
each person who engages in farmiug or mechan- 
ical pursuits, as per eighth article of the same 
treaty, fourteen thousand dollars. 

‘or insurance and transportation of goods, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for nae of the Navajo 
Indians in New Mexico, for the year e nding 
June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, to 
be expended under the direction of the Sec 
retary of the Interior, seventy-five thousand 


? 1 
Gouars 


subs 


Nez Perces Indians. 


l’or first of five installments of third se 
for bene ficial objects, at the diseretion of the 
President, per fourth article treaty of June 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six 
thousand dollars 

lor eleventh of twenty installments for the 
support of two schools, one of which to be an 
ricultural and industrial school, keeping in 
repair school buildings, and for providing suit- 
able furniture, books, and stationery, per fifth 
article treaty eleventh June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

‘or eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment of one superintende nt of teach- 
ng and two teachers, per fifth article wee 

leventh June, eighteen hundre dand fifty-fiv 
dives thousand two hundred dollars. 

l’or eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employ of one superintendent of farmin 
two farmers 


g, and 
;, two millers, two blacksmiths, one 
tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and one 
wagon and plow maker, per filth article treaty 
eleventh of June, eighteen hundred and filty- 
five, ten thousand dollars. 

l‘or eleventh of twenty installments for pay 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty eleventh 
June, eighteen hundred and fiity-fi 
sand four hundred dollars. 

L‘or eleventh of twenty installments for keep 
ing in repair the buildings for the various em- 
ployés, and for provir ding s the necessary furni- 
ture therefor, per fifth article treaty eleventh 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
hundred dollars. 

l‘or eleventh of twenty installinents for the 
salary of such person as the tribe may select 
to be their head chief, per fifth article treaty 
eleventh June, eighteen hundred and fifty-fiv: 
five hundred dollars. 

For fifth of the sixteen installments for 
vpoarding and clothing the children who shall 
attend the schools, providing the schools and 
boarding-houses with necessary furniture, the 
purchase of n cessary wagons, teams, agricul- 


’ 
ve, one thou- 


| tural implements, tools, and so forth, and for 








roy 
(oe 
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fencing of such lands as may be needed for 
gard: ning and farming purposes forthe schools, 
three thousand dollars. 


j or Sali 


fs, as per 
’ teen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, one thousand dollars. 
hor ( 
he boarding schools, two assistant teachers, 
e farmer, carpenter, and two millers, 


thousand seven bundred dollars. 


iry OF two subordinate « hi 


( 
filth articie treaty ot eigh 


Ps 


June nine, 
salary of two matrons to take charge of 


one 


lor repairs of houses, mills, and tools, and 
necessary materials, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 


Puyallup, and other Tribes and 
Bands of Indians. 


ivisSquauy, 

or sixteenth installment, in part payment 
-relinguishment of title to lands 
to hj 


objects, per 
twenty sixth 


, to be ap- 
fourth article 
reaty December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty four, one thousand dollars. 

or sixteenth of twenty installments for pay 


beneficial 


of instructor, mith, physician, who shall fur- 

nish to the k, carpenter, and 

farmer, per tenth article treaty twenty-sixth 

December, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
¢ thousand seven hundred dollars. 


medicine 81K 


l°or sixteenth of twenty installments for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school, 


and support of smith and carpenter shop, and 
providing the necessary tools therefor, in con- 
formity with tenth article of the treaty of 


Decembe eighteen hundred and 


ur, one thousand five hundrs 


r twenty-sixth, 
d dollars. 
Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

lor second of thirty installments for purchase 
f clothing, as per sixth article of treaty of 
May tenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
(teen thousand dollars. 
Lor 


pended 


second of ten installments, to be ex- 
by the Secretary of the Interior, ten 
lars for each Indian roaming, eighteen hun- 


‘d souls, 


in the purchase of such articles as 
n time to time the condition and necessities 
of the Ind 
per same treaty, eighteen thousand dollars. 
l’or second of four installments, as per same 
treaty, to furnish said Indians flour and meat, 
sixty-six thousand five hundred and seventy- 
oar Mac tke 
ix a 





Liga 
fae 9 pnt tails el Ea } 
lou pay of physicians, teacher, carpenter, 
miller, farmer, blacksmith, and engineer, seven 


thousand seven hundred dollars. 


lor second of three installments, to be | 
expended in presents to the ten persons of 
said tribe who in the judgment of the agent 
may grow the most valuable crops for the | 


respective year, five hundred dollars. 
kor 


insurance and transportation of goods, 
Six thi 


usand dollars. 
Omahas. 

For the third of fifteen installments of this 
amount, being third series, in money or other- 
wise, per fourth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 3 

For fifih of ten installments for keeping in 
repafr a grist and support of 
blacksmith shop, per eighth article treaty 
March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and third article treaty March sixth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, three hundred 
dollars. 

lor fifth of ten installments for pay of one 
engineer, one thousand two hundred dollars. 


and saw mill, 


ians may indicate to be proper, as | 


| delivery of annuities to the Omahas, five hun- | 


Laws of the United States. 


of 


l’or insurance, transportation, and cost 


| dred dollars. 


| lars, 


Osages. 
For interest on sixty-nine thousand 
hundred and twenty dollars, at five per centum 


one | 


per annum, being value of fifty-four sections | 


of land set apart by treaty of June second, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five, for educa- 
tional purposes, three thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six dollars. 

I’or interest on fhree hundred thousand dol- 
at five per centum per annum, to be paid 


| semi-annually, in money or such articles as the 


Secretary of the Interior may direct, as per 
first article treaty of September twenty-nine, 


| sand dollars. 


J"or transportation ¢ f goods, provisions, and 
so forth, purchased for the Great and Little 


| Osage Indians, or so munch thereof as may be 


| necessary, one thousand five hundred dollars. 


Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan. 
lor third of four equal annual installments 
in coin of the sum of two hundred and six 
thousand dollars, being the unpaid part of the 
principal sum of three hundred and six thou- 
sand dollars, to be distributed per capita, in 


| the usual manner of paying annuities, per 
| third [second] article of the treaty of thirty- 


| first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, fifty- 


one thousand five hundred dollars. 
l‘or interest on fifty-one thousand five hun- 


' dred dollars, at five per centum, being the 


balance of two hundred and six thousand dol- 
lara for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, two thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Oltoes and Missourias. 

lor third of fifteen installments, being the 
third series, in money or otherwise, per fourth 
article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fitty-four, nine thousand dollars. 

Pawnees. 

For perpetual annuity, at least one half of 

which to be in goods and sueh artic’ 8 as may 


be deemed necessary for them, per second 
] 


| article treaty twenty-fourth September, eight- 


een hundred and fifty-seven, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For support of manual labor schools, per 
third article treaty September twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor transportation and insurance, and neces- 
sary cost of delivery of annuities for the Paw- 
nees, two thousand dollars. 

‘or pay of one farmer, two blacksmiths and 
two apprentices, one miller and apprentice, 
one engineer, and two teachers, five thousand 
seven hundred and eighty dollars. 

lor the purchase of iron and steel and other 
necessaries for the shops, five hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of farming utensils and 


|| stock, twelve hundred dollars. 


lor fifth of ten installments for pay of one | 


miller, per same treaties, nine hundred dollars. 
lor fifth of ten installments for pay of one 
farmer, per san ies, nine hundred dol- 
saTs, 
lor fifth of ten installments for pay of black- 
smith, per same treaties, nine hundred dollars. 
lor third of ten installments for support of 
blacksmith shop, and supplying tools for the 
same, three hundred dollars. 


p> 1 


treat 


For repair of grist and saw mills, three hun- 
dred dollars. 
Poneas. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 


goods, provisions, and other articles as the | 


President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating chil- 
dren, procuring medicine aud medical attend- 
ance, care for and support of the aged, sick, 
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and ninety-five, seven hundred and twenty-four 
dollars and seventy-seven cents. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and nine, three hundred and sixty. 
two dollars and thirty-nine cents. f 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
article treaty second October, eighteen hun- 


(| dred and eighteen, one thousand eight hun. 





and infirm, for the helpless orphans of said | 


Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
their comfort, civilization, and improvement, 
seventeen thousand five hundred dollars. 
Pottawatomies. 
For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth 


| eighteen hundred and sixty-five, fifleen thou- || 


dred and eleven dollars and ninety-three cents. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight, one thousand four 
hundred and forty-nine dollars and fifty-four 
cents. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 


| dred and twenty-nine, eleven thousand five 


hundred and ninety-six doliars and _thirty- 


|| three cents. 


Yor life annuity to chiefs, per third article 
treaty twenty-sixth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three, one hundred dollars: 
Provided, That satisfactory evidence shall }, 
shown to the Secretary of the Interior that the 
chief or chiefs provided for by said articles are 
still living. 

For educational purposes, five thousand dol- 


| lars. 


Kor permanent provision for payment of 


| money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 


second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
article of the treaty of the filth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six, two hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars and forty-three 
cents. 

For permanent provision for three black- 
smiths and assistants, and for iron and steel 
for shops, per third article treaty sixteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, two thousand and forty- 
two dollars and ninety-four cents. 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of 
salt, per second article of treaty twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, three 
hundred and seventeen dollars and nine cents. 

For interest on four hundred and sixty-six 
thousand and twenty-seven dollars and forty- 
eight cents, at five per centum, in conformity 
with seventh article treaty of June fifth and 
seventeenth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
twenty-three thousand three hundred and one 
dollars and thirty-seven cents. 


Pottawatomies of uron. 


lor permanent annuity, in money or other- 


| wise, per second article treaty of seventeenth 


November, eighteen hundred and seven, four 
hundred dollars. 
Quapars. 


For this amount to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof, 
in instructing in agriculthral and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their comfort, civilization, and improve- 
ment, two thousand six hundred and sixty dol- 


| lars. 


Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-ute Indians. 


For the first of five installments on twenty- 
five thousand dollars (being the first series) for 


'| beneficial objects, under the direction of the 


President, per fourth article treaty first of July, 


| eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand 


|| dollars. 
article treaty third August, seventeen hundred || 
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support of an agricultural and industrial school, 
ind for pay of suitable instructors, per tenth 
article treaty first July, eighteen hundred and 
titty-five, two sheunates five hundred dollars. 
lor eleventh of twenty installments for sup- 
rt of smith and carpenter shop, and to pro- 
de the necessary tools therefor, per tenth 
rticle treaty first July, eighteen hundred and 
try-five, five hundred dollars. 
ior eleventh of twenty installments for the 
mployment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and 
irmer, and a physician, who shall furnish 
medicines for the sick, per tenth article treaty 
first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four 
thousand one hundred dollars. 
River Crows. 
lor this amount, to be expended for such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President from time to time may determine, 
including insurance and transportation thereof; 
in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical at- 
tendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the he on ss orphans of 
said Indians, and in any other respect to pro- 
mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 
ment, thirty thousand dollars 
Rogue Rivers. 
lor first of five installments in blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 
article treaty teuth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, three thousand dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi. 


— 


‘or permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per third article treaty third November, 
eighteen hundred and four, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

ior interest on two hundred thousand dol- 
five per centum, per second article 
treaty twenty-first October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, ten thousand dollars. 

l’or interest on eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty eleventh October, eighteen hundred and 
fo.ty-two, forty thousand dollars. 

For second of five instailments for support of 
a physician and purchase of medicines, one 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

‘or second of five installments for supplying 
said tribes with tobacco and salt, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For survey of the reservation of the Sac 
and ox Indians of Mississippi, three thousand 
dollars. 


} 
are 
lars, a 


Sacs and loxes of Missouri. 


For interest on one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand four hundred dollars, at five per 
centum, under the direction of the President 
per second article treaty twenty-first Oc tober, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy dollars. 

Seminoles. 

Vor five per centum interest on two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annu- 
ity, per eighth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For interest on two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, to be paid as 
annuity, (they having joined their brethren 
West, ) pereighth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

for interest on fifty thousand dollars, at the 
rate of five percentum perannum, ‘‘to be paid 
annually for the support of schools,’’ as per 
third article treaty of March twenty-first, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, two thousand five 
hundred dollars 

For interest on twenty thousand dollars, at 
the rate of five per centum perannum, **to be 
paid annually,’’ forthe supportof the Seminole 
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government, as perthird article treaty of March 


twenty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
one thousand dollars. 
Senec {s. 


lor permanent annuity in specie, per fourth 


article treaty twenty ninth September, eight- 
een hundred and seventeen, five hundred dol- 
lars 


lor permanent annaity in speci e, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eightee en, five hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
iron and steel, to be applied as stipulated 1 
seventh article treaty of February twenty-three, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, one thou- 
sand and sixty dollars. 

For miller, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, six hundred dollars. 


Senecas of New York. 

For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 

stock, per act of nineteenth February, eight- 
en hundred and thirty-one, six thousand dol- 
lars. 

Forinterest, in lieu ofinvestment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, three thousand seven hundred 


and fifty dollars. 


lor interest, at five per centum, on forty- 
three thousand and fifty dollars, transferred 
from Ontario bank to the United States Treas- 
ury, per act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, two thousand one hun- 


dred and fifty-two dollars and fifty cents. 


Senecas and Shawnees. 
lor permanent annuity, in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and e —— en, one oe dollars. 
For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
iron and steel, one iaeaentaet sixty dollars. 


Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, Qua- 
maws, Confederated Peorias, Naskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, Ottawas of Blanch- 
ard’s Fork, and Roche de Beeuf, and certain 
Hy ‘yandotles. 

For this amount to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, or ol ther articles asthe Pres- 
ident may from time to time determine, includ- 
ing insurance and transportation thereof, in 
instructing in agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits, in providing employés, educating chil- 
dren, eas ing medicine and aedieal attend: 
ance, care for and support of the aged, sick, 
and infirm, for the helpless orphans of said 
Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
two thousand dollars. 

For the amount required to defray the ex- 
penses of the examination and report of sales 
of land assigned and patented to incompetent 
W yandottes, under the treaty of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty five, as required by the fifteeuth 
article, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For this amount to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to fulfill the provisions of the 
twelfth article of the treaty with the Senecas, 
Mixed Senecas,Shawnees, and Qluapaws, uinety 
thousand dollars, to be paid personally to each 
claimant, or his heir, according to tribal usage, 
pro rata on the awards, as set forth in report 
of commissioners dated April twenty-tive, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, excluding 
therefrom the claim (number one hundred and 
sixty-four) of Meskarte for twelve thousand five 
hundred and thirty-one dollars and seventy-five 
cents, which is hereby rejected. 

For this amount to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry into effect the provisions 
of the treaty concluded with the confederated 
bands of Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and Pian- 
keshaws, on the twenty-third day of February, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, which con- 

| templates the withdrawal from said-confeder- 
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ation of such of its members as may elect to 
become citizens of the United States, and the 
payment to such withdrawing members their 
proportion of the common fund of said of said 
confederation, yusand five hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and six cents, for the pur- 
pose of paying fifty-five members who have 
ignified their intention and taken the neces- 
sary steps required for such withdrawal, which 
sum shail be deducted from the money credits 
of such confederated bands. And the Secretary 
of the inte rioris hereby authorized and directed 
to make an equitable and just division of all 
stocks held by the United States in trust for 
said confederated bands between those who 
have elected to become citizens and those who 
retain their tribal relation, and sell the portion 
awarded to the citizen part of said banda; and 
both which sums shall be applies d by said See- 
retary in satis fyin g the claims 


thirty the 


of such members 
of said confederate bands as Seeutian signified 
their desire to become citizens, as stipulated 
and provided in said treaty. 
Shawnees. 

lor permanent annuity for educational pur- 
poses, per fourth article treaty third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

lor permanent annuity, in specie, for educa- 
tional purposes, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
ninth September, eighteen hundred aud seven- 
teen and third articletreaty tenth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

lor interest, at five per centum, on forty 
thousand dollars, for educational purposes, per 
third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 


Shoshones— Western Bands. 

For seventh of twenty installments, to be 
expended, under the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles as he may deem 
suitable to their wants, either as hunters or 
herdsmen, per seventh article treaty October 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, five 
thousand dollars. 

Kastern Bands. 

For seventh of twenty installments, to be 
expended, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, in the purchase of such articles as he 
may deem suitable to their wants, either as 
hunters or herdsmen, per fifth article treaty 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
ten thousand dollars. 

Northwestern Bands. 

For seventh of twenty installments, to be 
expended, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, in the purchase of such articles as he 
may deem suitable to their wants, either as 
hunters or herdsmen, per third article treaty 
July thirtieth, ei sdhten hundred and sixty- 
three, five es dollars. 

Goship Band. 

For seventh of twenty installments, to be 
expended, under direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles, including cat 
tle for herding or other purposes, as he shall 
deem suitable to their wants and condition as 
hunters or herdsmen, one thousand dollars. 


Shoshones and Bannocks. 

lor surveying or running the external lines 
of the reservation to be set apart for the Sho- 
shones, as per second article of the treaty of 
July three, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
three thousand six hundred dollars. 

For erection of wareho ise for storing goods, 
reside nee for physician, agency building a 
buildings for carpenter, farmer, blacksmit 
miller, and engineer, (to cost not exceeding two 


thousand dollars each,) school house or mis- 


gion building, erection of steam circular saw- 


bb! 


with grist-mill and 


+ mill, shingle-machine 
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attached, per same treaty, twenty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, 

lor surveying the reservation selected by 
Indians for farmir purposes, two thousand 
one hundred dollars 

l’or purchase of seed to be furnished heads 
of families who desire to commence farming, 
as per e1gbln arti le same treaty, ten thousand 
dollar J 

lor first of thirty installments to purchase 
eight hundred and thirty three suits of cl thing 
lor mai over fourteen years of age, flannel, 
hose, calico, and domesties for ely it hundred 


and thirty-three females over the age of twelve 
year and such goods as may be needed 

make saits for eight hundred and thi irty -four 
boys an dis ‘ls, as per ninth article same treaty, 


twent wtwo Slide 
enty 


aud seven hundred and sev- 


nine dollars 
} 
Bann M 
for first of thirty installments 
five hundred suits of 


lourteen years of age 


to purchase 
( lothing for males over 
, the flannel, hose, calico, 
or three hundred females over 
the age of twelve years, and such flannel and 
goods as may be needed to make suits 
for three hundred boys and girls, ten thousand 
land seventy-five dollars. 

tof ten installments for the purcha e 
of such articles as may be considered proper 
by the Secretary of the Interior for eighteen 
roaming, and six hundred 
persons engaged in agriculture, thirty thou- 

ul d dollar 


and domestics { 
eotbonu 


even hundre: 
lor firs 


hundred persons 


l‘or pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 


farmer, and blacksmith, six 


engineer, thou- 
ind eight hundred dollars. 
l’or first of three installments, to be ex- 


nded in presents for the ten persons who 


row the most valuable crops, tive hundred 
a yt ieay . 


‘or insurance and transportation of goods 

may be purchased for said Indians, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

Shoshones and Bannocks and other Bands in 


idaho and southeastern Ore gon, 


such 
the 


lor this 


amount to be expended in 


goods, provisions, or other articles, as 


President may from time to time determine, 
including insurance ant dtr nsportation the reof, 
in instructing in agriculturs val pursuits, in pro- 
viding employés, sine ating children, procur- 


and 


nupport ol 


ing medicine medical attendance, care 
the aged, sick, and infirm, 
helpless orphans of said Indians; and 
in any other respect to promote their civiliza- 
ymfort, and improvement, forty thou- 
sand aoa} 


for and 


s 
tor tiv 


‘ 
1H ’ 
tion, ¢ 


Medawakanton, and Wa- 
pakoota Nioux. 


Sissefon, 


Wahpe lon, 


‘or this amount to be expended in such 


goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
Pre gout may from time to time determine, 
including insurance and transportation there- 
of; in instrue ting in agricultural pursuits, in 
providing employés, educating children, pro- 
curing medicines and medical attendance, care 


for and support of the aged, infirm, and sick, 
for the phans of said Indians; and 
in any other respect to promote their civiliza- 
tion, comfort, and improvement, fifty thousand 


doll irs. 


helpless o1 


Siz Nations of New York. 

‘or p rmane nt annuity in clothing and other 
useful articles, per sixth article treaty seven- 
teenth November, seventeen hundred and nine- 
ty-four, four thousand five hundred dollars. 


Sioux of different Tribes, including Santee 
Sioux in the State of Nebraska. 

kor erection of warehouse or store room, as 

per | h article of treaty of the twenty-ninth 


hu nd re ad an d 


und five hundred dollars 


ol aad ‘. 1 
two thous 


rhteen pO 
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lor erection of an agency building for resi- 
dence of the agent, three thousand dollars. 

‘or erection of a residence for a physician, 
three thousand dollars. 

lor erection of five buildings for a carpen- | 
ter, farmer, blacksmith, miller, and engineer, 

each to cost two thousand dollars, ten thousand 
dollars 

For erection of ‘a school-house or mission 
building, five thousand dollars. 

‘or purchase of seeds and agricultural im- 
plements to be furnished the he ceils of families 
in lodges, six hundred, who desire to commence 
farming, as per eighth article treaty April 
twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 

ixty thousand dollars. 

l’or first of thirty installments to purchase 
five thousand suits of clothing for males over 
fourteen years of age, the flannel, hose, cal- 
ico, and domesties required for five thousand 
females over twelve years of age, and for such 
flannel and cotton goods as may be needed to 
make suits for five thousand boys and girls, as 
per tenth article of treaty of April twenty- 
ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

l‘or first of thirty installments to purchase 
such articles as may be considered proper by 
the Secretary of the Interior, for eleven thou- 
sand four hundred persons roaming, and three 
thousand six hundred engaged in agrict ilture, 
per same article, one hundred and eig ghty-six 
thousand dollars. 

lor purchase of five million four hundred 
and seventy pounds of beef and the same quan- 
tity of flour, per same article, nine hundred 
and eighty-five thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For purchase of one American cow and one 
pair of American oxen for each lodge or fam- 
ily that commence[s] farming, six hundred 
lodges, per same article, one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand dollars. 

or pay of one physician, five teachers, one 
carpenter, one miller, one engineer, one farmer, 
and one blacksmith, per thirteenth article same 
treaty, ten thousand four hundred dollars. 

lor first of three installments to be expended 


most valuable crops, as per fourteenth article 
same treaty, five hundred dollars. 

lor insurance, transportation, and the neces- 
sary expenses of delivering goods to be pur- 
chased forthe different bands of Sioux Indians, 
under treaty of April twenty-ninth, eighteen | 
hundred and sixty-eight, forty thousand dol- 
lars. 

lor payment of outstanding indebtedness on 
account of Indian service in the Sioux Indian 
district in eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
and eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, under 
the supervision of General W. S. Harney, one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 


Sisseton, and Wahpeton, and Santee Sioux 
of Lake Traverse and Devil's Lake. 

lor this amount to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, or other articles as the Pres- 
ident may from time to time determine, includ- 
ing insurance and transportation thereof, in 
instructing in agriculture and mechanical pur- 
suits, in providing employés, educating chil- 
dren, procuring medicine and medical attend- 
ance, care fur and support of the aged, sick, 
and infirm, for the helpless orphans of said 
Indians, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
fifty thousand dollars. 


S’ Klallams. 


For first of five installments on sixty thou- | 
sand dollars, (being the fifth series, ) under the 
direction of the President, per fifth article | 


| treaty twenty-sixth January, eighteen hundred || dollars. 


| necessary,under eleventh article of same treaty, 
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and fifty-five, two thousa 
lars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 
supportof an agricultural and industrial schoo], 
and for pay for suitable teachers, per elevent), 
onee treaty twenty-sixth October (January, | 

ighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand 
on hundred dollars. 

lor eleventh of twenty installments for the 
employment ofablacksmith,carpenter, farmer. 
ool a physician, who shall furnish medicin. 
for the sick, per treaty June [Janus ary | twenty- 
sixth, eighteen hundred and fitiy-five, four 
thousand six hundred dollars. 


Tabeguache Band of Utah Indians. 
lor the seventh of ten installments for t]), 


nd four hundred dol. 


| purchase of goods, under the direction of the 
| Secretary of the Interior, per eighth article 


treaty of October 


seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, and Senate amendment of 
March twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, ten thousand dollars. 

lor the seventh of ten installments, per 
eighth article of said treaty, for the purchase 
of provisions, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, ten thousand dollars. 

lor the purchase of iron, steel, and tools 


' necessary for blacksmith’s shop, as per tenth 


article of 
dollars. 
For pay of blacksmith and assistant, as per 
same article of same treaty, one thousand one 
hundred dollars. 
For insurance, transportation, and general 
incidental expenses of the delivery of “good : 


said treaty, two hundred and twenty 


| provisions, ar ad stock, as per same article ot 


same treaty, three thousand dollars. 


Tabequache, Muache, Capote, Weeminuch 
Yampa, Grand Liver, and Uintah Bani 
os Utes. 


lor pay of two carpenters, two millers, two 


| farmers, and one blacksmith, as per fifteen:! 


article treaty of March two, eighteen hund: 
and sixty-eight, nine thousand dollars. 

lor pay of two teachers, per same artic! 
two thousand dollars. 

lor the purchase of iron and steel, and th 


, || necessary tools for blacksmith’s shop, two hun- 
in presents for the ten persons who grow the | 


dred and twenty dollars. 
For second of thirty installments, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secre- 


'| tary of the Interior, for clothing, blankets, and 


such other articlesas he may think proper and 


| thirty thousand dollars. 


For annual amount, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 


in supplying said Indians with beef, mutton, 
| wheat, flour, beans, and potatoes, as per twelfth 
| article same treaty, thirty thousand dollars. 


For insurance and transportation of goods 
as may be purchased for said Indians, ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.) 


lor seventeenth of twenty installments in 
blankets, clothing, provisions, and stock, per 
third article treaty nineteenth September, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-three, five hundred and 
fifty dollars. 


Umpquas and Calapooias of Umpqua Valley 
Oregon. 

lor first of five installments of the fourt)) 

series of annuity for beneficial objects, to be 

expended as directed by the President, }« 

third article treaty twenty-ninth November. 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousa::| 


dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for ti 
pay of a teacher and purchase of books and 
stationery, per sixth article treaty twenty- 
ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, one thousand four hundred and fifty 
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For this amount to be expended in such 


soods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
neludii ig Insurance and transportation thereo! 


in instructing in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits; in providing employés, educating 
children, procuring medicine and medical 
ttendance, care for and support of the aged, 
sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans of 
said Indians ; and in any other respect 

mote their civilization, comfort, and improve- 


ment, forty thousand dollars. 
Walla- Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Tril 


sd } 


lor first of five installments of third serie 
to be aspenens under the direction of the 
Pre sident, » treal y ninth June, 


eighteen h unt lre d and fifty- live - dour thousand 


r Sec ond arti 


dollars. 

For eleventh of twenty installments for the 

irchase of all ne cessary mill fixtures and me- 
chanical tools, medicines, and hospital stores, 
books and stationery for schools, repairs of 
school building, and furniture,and foremployés, 
hree thousand dollars. 

lor eleventh of twenty installments for the 


} 


ay and subsistence of one superintendent of 


. ‘ ] L- 
rming operations, one tarmer, one black- 
*.1 } } 
nth, one Wagon and plow maKer, One Car 


penter and joiner, one physician, and two 
ieachers, per fourth article treaty ninth June, 
eighteen hundred and fiity-five, eleven thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

‘or eleventh of twenty installments for the 
pay of each of the head chiefs of the Walla- 
Waila, Cayuse, [and] Umatilla bands, the sum 
of five hundred dollars per annum, per fifth 
article treaty ninth June, eighteen hundre dand 
fifty-five, one thousand five hundred dollars, 

dthe amount of six hundred dollars, bal- 

ce of appropriation for salary of the son of 


10 plo-mox-mox, is hereby covered into the 
reasury. 
WVinnebagoes. 


lor interest on one million dollars, at five per 
centum, per fourth article treaty first Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, and 
joint resolution July seventeen, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, fifty thousand dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of thirty installments of 
interest on eighty-five thousand dollars, at five 
per ce ntum, per fourth article treaty thirteenth 
Oct yber, eighteen hundred and forty-six, four 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For insurance and transportation of goods 
that may be purchased for said Indians, one 
thousand dollars. 


+ 


For the purpose of refunding to the Winne- 
bazo Indians the amount taken from their 
tribal funds pay the expenses of their re- 
moval from Minnesota, the sum of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand three hundred 
and forty-five dollars and ninety-nine cents, of 
which two hundred thousand dollars shall be 
placed to the credit of these Indians upon the 
books of the Treasury, on which shall be allowed 
five per cent. per anuum, the income therefrom 
to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, for the erection ofhouses, 
the improvement of their allotments of land, 
the purchase of stock, agricultural implements, 
seeds, and other beneficial purposes. 

Wall-pah-pe Tribe of Snake Indians. 

For fourth of five installments, be ex- 
pended under the direction of the President, 
as per seventh article treaty of August twelfth, 

ighteen hundred and sixty-five, two thousand 
dollars. ; 
Yakama Nation. 

For first of five installments of third series 
for beneficial objects, under the direction of 
the President, per fourth article treaty ninth 
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l‘or eleventh of t ily in i th 
+ ’ } 
suppo ot two scl iS, One ol » DE 
Yt . : 
in agricultural and industt Nin 
t , 
in repair school: bulldings, and Ling 
suitable furn e, books, and stationery, per 





ty ninth June, eighteen hun- 
i hundred dollars. 
For eleventh of twenty ins tallments f yr the 





itendent of teaching 


- i > 


ployment of one superi 
} ‘ nen » GH) nO o4 reaty n+ 
and two teachers, per fitth article treaty ninth 


June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand two hu dre d dollars. 

lor eleve nth of twenty installments for the 
employment of one superintenden farming 
and two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and 
one wagon an 1 plow maker, per fifth article 
of treaty of June ninth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eleven thousand four hundred — 


? 


yr eleventh of twenty instal 


ing in repair saw and flouring 1 r 
furnishing the necessary tools and fix t 
fifth article treaty ninth June, 





dred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 
lor eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair the hospital, and 


providing the 
necessary medicines and fixtures therefor, per 
fifth article treaty ninth June, eighteen hun 
dred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 


> 
lor el eventh oi twen 














y installments for keep- 
: . } 1. “* 9 ‘ 

ing in repair blacksmiths’, tinsmiths’, gun- 
smiths’, carpenters’, and wagon and plow 


makers’ shops, and for ee te necessary 
tools therefor, ticle treaty y dun . 





Ty ln! 2a 
dred aoiuars. 
‘ 


‘ } - . 
For elevent 1 of twenty inst 





pay of a physician, per fifth arti 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty 


sand two hundred dollars 

For eleventh of twenty installments for keep- 
ing in repair the buil jings required for the 
various employés, and for providing the neces- 
are furniture therefor, per fifth article treaty 

iinth June, eignicen hundred and fifty-five, 
thr ee hundred dollars 

lor eleventh of re t 
salary of such person as the said confederated 
tribes and bands of Indians may select to be 


their head chief, per fifth article tre aly ninth 


: : orn 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hun- 
dred dollars 

rancton Lrive of Sioux. 


For second of ten installments second 
series) to be paid to them or expended for 
their benefit, commencing with the year in 
which they shall remove to and set tle ond 
side upon their reservation, per fourth arti cle 
treaty eget nth April, eighteen cane d: 
fifty-eight, forty thousand dollars. 

For rebi vail ding grist and saw mill, ten thou 
sand dollars; also, 

For beneficent purposes, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
av oete . 


terior, twenty-five thou and dollars 
That the Secretary of the Inte , with the 

; - : ; : 
consent of any tribe of ar eangye may use such 


portion of their annuities, appropriat ed by thi 


act for the purchase of provisions, as in his 
judgment the necessities of said tribe may 
require. 
GENERAL INCIDENTAL EXPENSES OF THE INDIAN 
0 
{r7 Ond 


lor the general incidental expenses of the 


Indian service in the 


presents of goods, agi 





ritory of Arizona, 
icultural implements, 
and other useful ari | i 





ril m to 
locate in permanent n 
selves by the pursuii » be 
expend l under th ry 
of the Interior venty thousand dollars 
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California. 
eral incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in California, yay of employé 
eT nts of vO rd 3, agric ilt ural I 
id other useful articles, and to assist them to 
locate in permanent abodes, and sustain them 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 


implements, 


of the Interior, seventy-five thousand dollars. 
“al lo Territory. 
lor the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Colorado lerritory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain theinselees by 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction or the Secretary of the 
Interior, twenty thousand dollars 


Dakota Territory. 
For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Dakota Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
luterior, twenty thousand dollars. 


a 


Lil who Territory 
lor the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Idaho Territory, presents of 


} 


goods, agricultural implements, ar 1 other use- 
ful articles, and to assist them to locate in per- 
manent abodes, and sustain ai mselves by the 
pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of Interior, 


twenty thousand dollars. 


Montana Terrilory 


1 


lor the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Montana Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and to sustain themselves 
by the pursuits of civilized life, to vee he, 8 
ed under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Ne vada. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Nevada, presents of goo a 
agricultural imple ments, an d other useful ¢ 
cles, and to assist them to locate in permane ani 
abodes, and sustain themselves bythe pursuits 
of civilized life, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

Ne w M. xiCO. 

l*or the £ eneral incidental e xpenses of the 
Indian service in New Mexico, presents of 
vroods, agricultural implements, and other use- 
ful articles, and to assist them to locate in per- 
manent abode s, and 
p irsuits of civil 


the direction of 


sustain themselves by the 
ized life, to be e xpended under 
’ the Secretary of the Interior, 
fifty — isand dollars, ine ludin s five thousand 
dollars to be expended in establishing schools 


among the Pueblo Indians. 


Ore JOi. 


I‘or the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Oregon, including insurance 


and transportation of annuity goods and pres- 


ents, (where not special provision theretor is 
made by treaties,) and for defraying the ex- 
penses of the removal and subsistence of Indi 


ans in Oregon, (not parties to any treaty,) and 


yr pay of necessary employés, forty thousand 
agollat 


Washington Territory. 


lor the gene ral incidental « xpenses of the 
Indian service in Washington Territory,inelad- 
ing insur’ ince and transportation of annuity 
fr( 


ods and presents, (where no special provis- 
| i I ies,) and for 





ion theretor 1s made Dy 








+ 


val and subsist- 
any treaty, ) 
necessary employés, twenty- 


four hundred dollars. 


defraying the expenses of remo 


¢ 


ence of Indians, (not parties to 


and for pay of 
four th JUBL nd 
Ulah T rritory. 
l’or the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Utah ‘l'erritory, presents of 


Od} 


useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 


ermanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of ciyjlized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 


Interior, fifteen thousand dollars. 
lor the transportation and necessary ex- 
penses of delivery of provisions to the Indians 
within the Utah superintendency, ten thousand 
dollars. 
Io: th 


templated 


sautmount, Lo Carry out the action con- 
May 
filth, eigbteen hundred and sixty-four, entitled 
‘*An act to vacate and sell the present Indian 
reservations in Utah Territory, and to settle 
said Indians in Uintah vailey,’’ ten thousand 
dollars. 


by act of Congress approved 


Wyoming Territory. 

lor the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Wyoming Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
articles, and to assist them to locate in perima- 
nent abodes, and sustain themselves by {the} 
pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

lor insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of the delivery of annuities and pro- 
visions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota and 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

lor surveys of exterior boundaries of Indian 
reservations, and subdividing portions of the 


the Osage Indians, four hundred and forty-four 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars, or 


so much thereof as may be necessary: Pro- | 


vided, ‘That none of this appropriation shall 
be expended for surveys of Choctaw or Chick- 
asaw lands, unless the same shall be requested 
by the Choctaw or Chickasaw people, through 
their respective legislative councils, in accord- 
ance with article eleven of the treaty with said 
nations, concluded April twenty eight, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six. 

lor this amount to carry on the work of 
instructing and aiding the Indians of the cen- 
tral superintendency in the arts of civilization 
witha view to their self-support, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, sixty thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as he may deem necessary. 

Interest on Trust Fund Stocks. 

lor payment of interest on certain abstracted 
and non-paying State stocks belonging to vari- 
ous Indian tribes, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and deficiencies for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, on 
certain Virginia State stocks, as follows: 

lor interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Cherokee national fund, eight- 


een thousand six hundred and two dollars and | 


eighty-six cents. 

lor interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Cherokee school fund, three 
thousand two hundred and filteen dollars and 
seventy-one cents, 

lor interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Chickasaw national fund, tif- 
ieen thousand one hundred and forty dollars. 

lor interest on certain 


stocks and bonds | 


helonging tothe Chickasaw incompetents, one | 


hundred dollars. 

Kor interest on certain 
belonging to the Choctaw general fund, thirty- 
four thousand seven hundred and fourteen dol- 
lars and twenty-nine cents. 


stocks and bonds | 


| 


|], agricultaral implements, and other | 


Laws of the United States. 


lor interest on certain 


four hundred and twenty-three dollars and 
fourteen cents. 

lor interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Delaware general fund, eleven 
thousand six hundred and thirty dollars. 

lor interest on certain stocks and bonds 


belonging to the Iowas, three thousand three | 
| hundred and forty dollars. 


lor interest on certain stocks and bonds 


belonging to the Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, | 


and Piankeshaws, six thousand and seventy 
dollars. 


lor interest on certain stocks and bonds | 


belonging to the Menomonees, nine hundred 
and fifty dollars. 
‘or interest on 
belonging to the Ottawas and Chippewas, two 
hundred and eighty-one dollars and forty-three 


| cents. 


lor interest on certain stocks and bonds 
belonging to the Pottawatomies education 
fund, three thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars, 

‘or this amount or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary of the 


| Interior to collect bands of Kickapoo or other 


| nently located in said Indian territory shall be, | 
same, and for survey of diminished reserve of || 


| addition one delegate for each one thousand | 


Indians roving on the borders of Texas and 
Mexico, and to locate and subsist them in the 
Indian territory, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

‘or this amount or so much thereof as may 


be necessary to pay the expenses of holding a || 


‘*veneral council’’ of the Cherokee, Creek, 
Seminole, and Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians, in the Indian territory, as provided by 
the treaties with said tribes in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, ten thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, ‘That any other Indian tribe perma- 


and is hereby, authorized to elect and send to 
said ‘general council’’ one delegate, and in 


Indians or fraction of a thousand greater than 
five hundred, being members of such tribe, on 
the same terms and conditions ant 
same rights and privileges, including right to 


| compensation, as is provided for delegates of 


the tribes hereinbefore mentioned, and a suf- 
ficient sum to pay the per diem and mileage 


| of such additional delegates is hereby appro- 





priated: And provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall not call any such 
council if objected to by said Indians, nor 
until after the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

For the purchase of wagons, teams, tools, 
agricultural implements, live stock, seeds, and 
so forth, and for the erection of houses for the 
Indians in the northern superintendency, to 


|| be distributed among the different tribes at 


the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars. 

Kor the support of industrial or other schools 
among the Indian tribes not otherwise pro- 
vided for, to be expended under the direction 


of the Secretary of the Interior, one hundred | 


thousand dollars. 

l’or this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay for goods issued by 8. E. 
Ward to Indians at Fort Laramie by order of 
the Indian peace commissioners in May and 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, eight 
thousand dollars. 

‘or payment for goods issued as presents by 
John {; Tappan. by direction of General 
Alfred Sully, to the Kiowa Indians at Fort 
Larned, Kansas, in July, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, at the time of the delivery of 
two white captives held by them, the sum of 
one thousand one hundred and one dollars and 
sixty-five cents. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to pay the expenses of the re- 
moval of stray bands of Pottawatomie and 
Winnebago Indians in Wisconsin from their 


stocks and bonds | 
belonging to the Creek orphans, six thousand | 


certain stocks and bonds | 


with the | 
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present homes in that State to the tribes to 
which they respectively belong, as follows: 

For transportation and subsistence of one 
thousand Winnebagoes from Wisconsin to 
Nebraska, at fifteen dollars each, tifteen th 
sand dollars. 

lor transportation of five hundred Potts. 
watomies and two hundred Chippewas, inte 
married with them, from Wisconsin to the 
Indian country south of Kansas, at thirty do! 
lars each, twenty-one thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay that amount found due by the Interior 
Department, June nine, eighteen hundredand 
sixty-nine, to lt. H. Taylor, for herding cattle, 
three hundred and thirty-one dollarsand ninety. 
seven cents. 

l’or this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay for legal services rendered 
by Messrs. Thomas P. Fenlon and James S. 
Kmery, attorneys-at-law, in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, and subsequently, in defending 
suits instituted against the United States officers 
in Kansas, relating to the rights and property 
of Indians, by direction of the Interior Depart: 
ment, two thousand dollars: Provided, That 
this amount shall be received in full satisfac- 
tion for said indebtedness: Provided, That 
upon annuities and interest of trust funds pro- 
vided by treaties no taxes shall in any case be 
assessed or collected. 

Sec. [2.] And be it further enacted, That in 
every case where annuities are provided to be 
paid to any Indian tribe, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to expend the 
same for such objects as will best promote the 
comfort, civilization, and improvement of the 
tribe entitledtothesame: Provided, That the 


Ou- 


| consent of such tribe to such expenditures can 


be obtained; and no claims for supplies for 
Indians purchased without authority of law 
shall be paid out of any appropriation for 
expenses of the Indian department or for 
nia 

Sec. [8.] And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall so exercise the 
discretion vested in him by this act as to en- 
courage able-bodied Indians in habits of indus- 
try and peace, and the commission of citizens, 
serving without pay, appointed by the Presi- 
dent under the provisions of the fourth section 
of the act of April ten, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, is hereby continued solongas theap- 
propriation heretofore made for their expenses 
shall last. And it shall be the duty of said 
commissioners to supervise all expenditures 
of money appropriated for the benefit of Indi- 
ans in the United States, and to inspect all 
goods purchased for said Indians in connec- 
tion with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
whose duty it shall be to consult said commis- 
sion in making purchases of such goods; and 
provided that the said commission shall have 
power to appoint one of its number as sec- 
retary, with such reasonable compensation as 
they may designate ; and thesum of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated for the payment of salaries of 
superintendents and agents authorized by law. 

sxc. [4.] And be it further enacted, That no 
part of the moneys appropriated by this act, 
or which may hereafter be appropriated in auy 
general act or deliciency bill making appropri- 
ations for the currentand contingent expenses 
of the Indian department, to pay annuities due 
to orto be used and expended for the care 
and benefit of any tribe or tribes of Indians 
named herein, shall be applied to the payment 
of any claim for depredations that may have 
been or may be committed by such tribe or 
tribes, or any member or members thereot!; 
and no claim for Indian depredations shall here- 
after be paid until Congress shall make special 
appropriation therefor; and all acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby re 
pealed. 
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Si} 5.] And be it further enacted, That so 
much of an act entitled *‘ An act making ap- 
ropriations for the current and continge nt 
xpenses of the Indian department, and for 
iflling treaty stipulations with various In- 
an tribes for the year ending June thirty, 
ighteen hundred and seventy,’’ approved April 
», eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, relating 


P ottawatomie Indians, as provides that no | 


art of the money due or belonging to minor 
children shall be paid to them, or to any per- 
n for them, until such children shall have 
ttained the age of twenty-one years, being in 
conflict with the third article of the treaty with 
said Indians of November fifteen, eighteen hun- 
dre d and sixty-one, as modified by ‘subseque nt 
re atie s, be, and the same is hereby repealed. 
Sec. [6.] And be it further enacted, That the 
sicabdehl be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
scontinue any one or more of the Indian 
superintendencies, and to require the Indian 
nts of such superintendencies to report 
directly to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Sec. [7.] And be it further enacted, That 
the act approved March three, eighteen hun- 
ies d and sixty-three, entitled “An act for the 
removal of the Sisseton, Wahpeton, Medawa- 
kanton, and Wapakoota bands of Sioux or 
Dakota Indians, and for the disposition of 
their lands in Minnesota and Dakota,’’ be so 
unended as to make the proceeds of the sale 
of the reservations in said act ordered to be 
old applicable alike to ail the reservations 


upon which Medawakanton, and Wakapoota | 
aud Sisseton and Wahpeton have been or may | 


herealter be located. 

Sec. [8.] And be it further enacted, That 
aid proceeds shall be distributed and paid 
equitably to the said Indians in proportion to 
their numbers, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the 
existing laws: 
shall apply 
distributed 

Sec. [9. : An! beit further enacted, 
Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby 18, 
directed to cause to be investigated and to de- 


Provided, That this provision 
only to the funds to be hereafter 


termine the claims of certain Indians of the | 
WV Vinneba igo tribe now lawfully residing in the | 


State of Minnesota ; to issue patents without 
the right of alienation to those of them whom 


he shall find to be entitled thereto for thelands | 
heretofore allotted to them in severalty,or which | 


may have been designated by them for allot- 
ment, under the provisions of the treaty rat- 
ified March sixteen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, or of an act entitled ‘‘An act forthe 
removal of the Winnebago Indians, and forthe 
sale of their reservation in Minnesota for their 
benefit,’’ approved February twenty-one, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-three, and which may 
not have been sold or disposed of by the United 
States; and in case of such sale, then such 
land as may be hereafter designate d by them 
for allotment as aforesaid out of any unsold 
lands within the limits of said Winnebago res- 
ervation in Minnesota, and should it be imprac- 
ticable to make such allotments within 
limits of 
lands, then they may be made on any public 


lands of the United States subject to sale at | 


private entry within the State of Minnesota. 
And the said Winnebago Indians, and all 


others being members of said tribe lawfully re- 


Interior, and in accordance with | 


Thatthe | 


‘DIX TO THE CON 


rRESSION 


Laws of the Onite d States. 


ted States they shall make application to the 
judge of the district court of the United States 


| for the district of Minnesota, and in open court 
make the same proof and take the same oath 








the | 
said reservation on good agricultural | 


siding in the State of Minnesota, shall hereafter | 


be entitled to receive their pro rata distribu- 
tive proportion ofall annuities in goods, money, 
or property, and other moneys to which 
tribe is or 
treat 


said 
7 } ese) } ] . 
may be entitled under any law or 
y now in force, at their homes in Minne 
the as though they had removed 
and settled with the western Winneba- 


sota, 
West 
goes, 

Sec. [10.] And be it further enacted, That 
if ut unv time hereafter any of the said Indi- 
ans shall desire to become citizens of the Uni- 
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same 





| lands 


| and thirty-sixth 


| § said 


| twenty-one years Oo} 


| executors, curators or 


of allegiance as is provided by law for the nat- 
uralization of aliens, and shall also make proof 
to the satisfaction of said court that they are 
sufficiently intelligent and prudent to control 
their affairs and interests; that the ly] have 
adopted the habits of civilized life, and have 
for at least five years previous thereto been 
able to supportthemselves and families ; where- 
upon they shall be declared by said court to be 
citizens of the United States, which declara- 
tion shall be entered of record, and a certifi- 
cate thereof given to said party. On the pre- 
sentation of the said certificate to the Secretary 
of the Interior, with satisfactory proof of iden- 
tity, he may at the request of such person or 
persons cause the land severally held by them 
to be conveyed to them by patent in fee-simple, 
with power of alienation, and may at the same 
time cause to be paid to them their proportion 
of all the moneys and effects of said tribe held 
in trust by or under the provision of any treaty 
or law of the United States. And on such 
patents being issued, and such payments or- 
dered to be made, such persons shall cease to 
be members of said tribe, and thereafter the 
lands so patented to them shall be subject to 
levy, taxation, and sale, in like manner with 
the property of other citizens. 

Sec. [11.] And be it further enacted, That 
the eastern band of the Cherokee Indians, by 
that name and style be, and they are hereby, 


authorized and empowered to institute and 


sarry ona suit or suits in law or equity in the 
district or circuit courts of the United States 
against present or former Indian agent or 
agents of said band, their administrators, ex- 
ecutors, and heirs, and against the 
of such agent or agents, 


securities 
administrators, 
trustees for all claims, 
causes of suit or rights in law or equity that 
said band may have against them or either of 


their 


| them ; and the law of limitation shall apply to 


such claims, causes of action, and rights from 
and after the day this act takes effect. It 
shall be the duty of the district attorneys and 
the Attorney General of the United States to 
institute and prosecute all suits, cause for which 
may arise under this section. 

Sec. [12.] And be it further enacted, That 
whenever the Great and Little Osage Indians 
shall agree thereto, in such manner as the 
President shall prescribe, it shall be the duty 
of the Preside nt to remove said Indians from 
the State of Kansas to lands provided or to be 
provided for them for a permanent home in 
the Indian territory, to c 
land in com 
hundred a 
said tribe, or 
may desire, 
of the 
sas, the pric: 
procure a in the 
th j 


ynsist of a tract of 
act form e jual i in quantity to one 
sixty acres for each me mber of 
such part thereof as said Indians 
to be paid for out of the proceeds 
ay sO f their lands in the State of Kan- 
» per acre for lauds to be 
Indian territory not to exceed 
price paid or to be paid by the United 
Ste fh s for the same. And to defray the ex- 
penses of said removal, and to aid in the sub- 
sistence of the said Indians during the first year, 
there is hereby appropriated out of the Treas- 
ury, out of any money not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the sum of ae 
thousand dollars, to be reimbursed to the Uni- 
ted States from 


such 





the proceeds of the sale of the 

of the said Indians in K s, including 

the trust lands north of th eir present diminished 
reservation, wheel h lands shall be opened to set- 
tlement after survey, excepting the sixteenth 
shall be re- 
Kansas for school pur- 
sold to actual settlers only, 
Hg heads of 


‘ 


ansa 


2ctions, which 
served to the State 
poses, and shall b 
settlers athe 


cre 
aie , 


in quantities not ex- 
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| ceeds of sale of said land shall be 
| the credit of said Indians on the books of 


| of five per 


families, or over 
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ceeding one hundred and sixty acres, in squi ire 
form, to each settler, at the price of one dol- 
lar and twenty- five cents a acre; payment 
to be made in cash withia one year from date 
of settlement or of the passage of this act; and 
the United States, in conside ‘ration of the re- 
linquishment by said Indians of their lands in 
Kansas, shall pay annually interest on the 
amount of money received as procee ds of sale 
of said lands, at the rate of five per centum, 
to be expended by the President for the ben- 
efit of said Indians, in such manner as he may 
deem proper. And for this purpose an ac- 
curate account shall be kept by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the money received as pro- 
ceeds of sale, and the aggregate amount re- 
ceived prior to the first day of November of 
each year shall be the amount upon which the 
payment of interest shall be based. The pro 
carried to 
the 
Treasury, and shall bear interest at the rate 
cent. per annum: Provided, That 
the diminished reserve of said Indians in Kan 
sas shall be surveye :d under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior as other public 
lands are surveyed, as soon as the consent of 
said Indians is obtained as above provided, 
the expense of said survey to be paid from the 
procee ds of sale of said land. 

Sec. [13.] And be it further enacted, That 
there be, and is hereby, appropriated out of 
any woney in the ‘Treasury not otherwise ap- 
prepped ated, as compensation to Osages for the 
stock and farming utensils which the United 
States agree -d to furnish them by the second 
article of the treaty of January eleven, eight- 
een hundred and thirty-nine, and which were 
only in part. furnished, twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and as compensation for the saw and 
grist mill[s] which the United States agreed 
by said treaty to maintain for them fifteen 
years, and which were only maintained five 
years, ten thousand dollars; which sums shall 
be expended, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the following man- 
ner: twelve thousand dollars in erecting 
agency buildings, a warehouse, and black- 
smith’s dwellings, and a blacksmith shop, and 


| the remaining eighteen thousand dollars in the 


erection of a school-house and church, and a 

saw and grist mill at their new home in the 

Indian territory. 
APPROVED, July 15, 


- 


1870. 
Cuar. CCXCVII.—An Act to amend an Act 


entitled ‘*An Act granting Lands to the 


State of Oregon to aid in the construction 
of a Military Wagon Road from Albany, 


Ores 
State s 


Re it enact dby the Ne nateand ae Re p- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
sembled, That an act entitled ‘An 
act granting lands to the State of Oregon to 
aid in the construction of a military road from 
Albany, Oregon, to the eastern boundary of 


gon, to the Eastern Boundary of said 


i ongre SS as 


said State, ’ be amended so as to strike out 
the words ** by way of Canyon City,’’ in the 
first section of said act, and insert instead 


thereof the words ** by way of Camp Harney.’’ 
Approved, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCXCVIII.—An Act to provide for the 
Compensation of Grand and Petit Jurors in 
the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 

Congress assembled, 


Americain 
That hereafter the grand 
and petit jurors in the several circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States shall each 
receive for his services the sum of three dol- 
lars per day for each day’s actual attendance 
at court, and for the time necessarily occupied 
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going to and returning from the same; and | 
the sum of five cents per mile for the distance 


arily 
riest practicable route. 

», And be il Surther enacted, 
ou hall be s 


or di 


Sh 


ummoned as a juror in any cir- 
trict court more than once in two 
and it shall be sufficient cause of chal- 
lenge to any juror called to be sworn in any 
cause that he has been summoned and attended 
said court as a juror at any term of said court 
held within two years prior to the time of such 
challenge. 

Sec. 3. And be it Surther enacted, That 
the of Congress, approved March three, 

ghteen hundred and forty-nine, entitled ‘‘An 
act concerning the selection of jurors in cer- 
tain courts of the United States,’’ and 
act of Congress, approved March nineteen, 
cighteen hundred and forty-two, entitled ‘‘An 
acl supplementary to an act entitled ‘An act to 


cull 


t 


aovt 
act 


traveled from their residence in | 
oing to and returning from said court by the 


That no | 


the | 


amend the act approve od Mz ay thirteen, e ighte en 


hundred, entitled an acttoamendanactentitled 

an act to amend an act entitled an act to estab- 

lish the judicial courts of the United States,’ 

be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
Avrroven, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. COXCIX.—An Act relating to the State 


of Georgia. 


_— 


X TO THE ( 


Laws of the United ites 


to the taking of the same; and also an account | 


of the sale or disposal of any of such property. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
architect of the Capitol extension shall make 


out an inventory, and keep a like account | 


thereof, as provided in section one of this act, 
of all property in and about the Capitol, and 
Botanical Garden, and the President’s House 
and grounds. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the officers hereinbefore 
required to make and keep such inventories 
and accounts, to make out an annual report 
thereof on the first day of December to Con- 
gress: Provided, That this law shall not apply 
to the books, pamphlets, papers, and docu- 
ments in the Library of Congress, nor to the 
supplies of stationery and fuel in the several 
public offices and buildings, which shall 
accounted for as now provided for by law. 

Avrroven, July 15, 1870. 

Cuar. CCCI.—An Act to confirm Title to cer- 
tain Lands in Illinois. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- || 


resentatives of the United States of Americain 


Congress assembled, That the State of Georgia | 


having complied with the reconstruction acts, 
and the fourteenth and fifteenth articles of 
umendments to the Constitution of the United 
States having been ratified in good faith by a 
legal Legislature of said State, it is hereby 


declared that the State of Georgia is entitled | 
to representation in the Congress of the United | 


States. But nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to deprive the people of Georgia 


of the right to an election for members of the | 


General Assembly of said State, as provided 
for in the constitution thereof; and nothing 
in this or any other act of Congress shall be 
construed to affect the term to which any 
officer has been appointed or any member of 
- e General Assembly elected as prescribed 
by the constitation of the State of Georgia. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
» much of the act e omtitle d **An act making 
uppropriations for the support of the Army 
for the year ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved March two, eighteen hundred and 
SiXty-seven, prohibits the organization, 
arming, or calling into service of the militia 
forces in the States of Georgia, Mississippi, 
‘Texas, and Virginia, be, and the 
hereby ° repealed. 

Areroven, July 15, 1870, 


as 


Same 158 


‘nav. CCC.—An Act to provide for Invento- 
ries and Accounts of the Property of the 
United States in the Public Buildings and 
Grounds belonging to the United States in 
the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re; 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
( ‘ong ess assembled, ‘That it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, the Secretary of 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Postmaster General, and the Adjutant Gen 
eral, andthe Commissioner of Agriculture, each 


severally as soon as practicable to make a full || 


and complete inventory of all of the property 
belonging to the United States in the buildings, 
rooms, ollices, and grounds occupied by each 
of them, and under their charge. And here- 


after to keep in proper baokssuch inventories | 


and accounts, adding thereto an aecount of 
such property as may be procured subsequently 


| | 


vided, 


the Interior, the |) 


} 


} 


Congress assembled, That the utle of the United 
States to all lots, out-lots, tracts, pieces, par- 
cels, and strips of land in St. Clair county, 
State of Tilinois, lying and situate outside of 
the United States surveys as noted in the field: 
notes of the United States surveyors, and on 
the Mississippi river near surveys seven bhun- 
dred and sixty-six, six hundred and twenty- 
four, and five hundred and seventy-nine, and 
near and adjacent to fractional sections one, 


| two, eleven, aud twelve, town{ship] one north, 


range ten west, third principal meridian, be, 

and the same is here} by, confirmed and granted 

to said St. Clair county, in said State: Pro- 

That nothing herein shall apply to the 

ancient I’rench commons in said county. 
Arrroveb, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. 
Reports of the Receipts and Expenditures 
the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 

United States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 


ot 


be | 


CCCII.—An Act to provide for the | 





States severally to report to Congress on the | 


first day of each regular 


session, and at the |} 


expiration of their terms of service, a full and | 


complete statement of all their receipts and 
expenditures as such officers, showing in detail 
the iteins ofex pense, and classify ing them under 
the proper appropriations, showing the aggre- 
gate thereof, and exhibiting ina clear and con- 
cise manner the exact condition of all public 
moneys by them received, paid out, and in 
their possession as such officers. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the oflicers hereinbefore 
named, and of the Sergeant-at-Arms, Post- 
masters of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives, to make out a full and com- 
plete account of all the property belonging to 
the United States in their possession, at such 
dates and at the expiration of their terms of 
service, as provided in section one of this act. 

ApproveD, July 15, 1870. 





Crap. CCCTIT.—An Act donating for School 
Purposes a certain Lot of Land with the 
Building thereon erected, known as the Old 
Indian Dormitory, in the Village of Mack- 
inac, Michigan. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 





| the said village 





Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 


an ] 
required to grant and convey to the trustees o; 


the public schools for the village of Mackinac 
Michigan, all the right, title, ‘and interest 
the United States in and to a certain ineloged 
lot of land with the building thereon ereete d, 
known as the Old Indian Dormitory, s situate j 


{ of 


of Mackinac, to be used for 
school purposes only. And whenever the x; 
shall be converted to other uses, it shall reve; 
to the United States. 

ApproveD, July 15, 1870. 





Cuap. CCCIV.—An Act for the creation of 
an Additional Land District in the State of 
California. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of the dis- 
tricts of lands now subject to sale at Humbold; 
and Marysville, in the State of California, as 
are contained within the following boundaries, 
shall constitute a new land district, to be called 
the Shasta district, bounded as follows: onthe 
north and east by the boundary lines of the 
State; on the south by the fifth standard paral- 
lel north ; and on the west bythe line between 
ranges ten and eleven west of the Mount Diablo 
base and meridian, the location of the office 
for which shall be designated bythe President 
of the United States, and may be changed by 
him from time to time, as the public interest 
may seem to require. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
register and receiver for said land district, who 
shall respectively be required to reside at the 
site of the office, be subject to the same laws 
and entitled to the same compensation, as is, 
or may hereafter be, prescribed by law in rela- 
tion to other land officers in said State. 

Approve, July 15, 1870. 


Cuarp. CCCV.—An Act to disapprove certain 
Acts of the Legislative Assembly of Idaho 
Territory, and tor other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of the rev- 
enue laws passed by the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Idaho, January thirteen, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
as provides for a special license, or tax, to be 
collected of or paid by Chinamen, or persons 
of the Mongolian race, who may be engaged in 
mining, or hold mining claims in said Terri- 
tory, and so much of f all other laws of said 
Territory as discriminate between persons of 
said race and other persons, in regard to tax- 
ation, are hereby disapproved of and annulled. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
act passed by the Legislative Assembly of said 
Territory on the fifteenth day of January, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, en- 
titled ** An act creating the office of district 
attorney for each county in this Territory, and 
defining their duties and providing for their 
compensation,”’ be, and the same is hereby, 
disapproved and annulled. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
all acts and parts of acts heretofore passed by 
the Legislative Assembly of said Territory that 
provide for the payment of salaries or extra 
compensation out of the territorial treasury to 
officers holding commissions by Federal ap- 
pointment in said Territory, or which provide 
any compensation to the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, or the clerks, or attachés 
thereof other than that paid by the United 
States, are hereby disapproved of and an- 
nulled ; and the Legislative Assembly is hereby 
prohibited from making any appropriation from 
the treasury of said Territory to any such offi- 
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rs or persons, under any pretense of adding 
+) or inereasing their compensation as fixed by 
the United States. 

AprrroveD, July 15, 1870. 


LESOLUTIONS. 


—A Resolution in relation to a Site for 
Building for the State Department. 


No. 1 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

tutives of the United States of America in 
( agress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary || 
{ War, the architect of the Capitol extension, 
(he supervising architect of the Treasury De- 
nartment, and the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, be, and they are here- 
'y, ap pointed a commission to select a site for 
a building for a new State De- 
tment, subject to the approval of Congress; 


he erection ot 


, 
‘anse plans to be made for the same, with 
an estimate of [the] probable cost thereof; 


und also to examine as to the propriety of 
making some arrangements for the Var Depart- 
ment: Provided, Ths it the commission should 
reach ne conclusion that the present site of 
t Department is the most suitable for the 
state a pe vartinent, and re port to > ongress ou 
the first day of next session. 
Arvroveb, December 14, 


1869. 


No. 2.—A Resolution appointing General 
Thomas Osborn a Manager of the National 
Asylum for Disabled Soldiers. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
assembled, ‘That General Thomas 
Osborn, of Hlinois, be, and he is hereby, ap- 
pointed a manager of the National Asylum for 


Conqre 8s 


Disabled Soldiers, in the place of Richard J. || 
Ce r esby, resigned. | 
Averrovep, December 14, 1869. | 


' 
No. 3.—Joint Resolution disapproving of a \ 

Contract for leasing the Custom. House Block | 

in San I*rancisco. 

Be itresolwed by the Senateand House of Re; 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘\hat the certain agree- 
ment made the eleventh day of February, eight- || 

+n hundred and sixty-nine, between the Uni- 
ted States acting by Hugh McCulloch, Secretary | 
ot ‘the ‘Treasury, of the one part, and John hi. 
Bueckbee and Henry F. Williams, of the other 
part, for the leasing of the lot in San Francisco, 
California, known as the custom-house block, 
for the period of twenty-five years, for certain 
eonsiderations therein named, be hereby dis- 
approved and annulled. 

Approv ED, December 22, 1869 


No. 4.—A Resolution suspending existing 
Provisions of Law for taking the Census. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That all existing provis- 

ions of law relating to taking the census re- 

quired by the Constitution of the United States 
be, and the same are hereby, suspended and | 
postponed untilthe first day of February, anno | 

Domini eighteen hundred and seventy. | 
Arprovep, December 22, 1869 | 

| 


No. 5.—Joint Resolution relating to Steam- 
boats and other Vessels owned in the Loyal 
States. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act of February 
nineteenth, [twenty-first,] eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, entitled ‘‘ An act to declare 
the sense of an act entitled ‘ An act to restrict 


VDIX TO THE CONGRES 


| tricts by proper authority, viz: 


| of the paris 


| port or passports ; a id 
affirmations shall be deemed to be made under 


SIONAL 
Laws of the Un ite ad States. 


} 


the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims,’ ’’ and 


so forth, and so forth, shall not apply to nor 
be construed to debar the s ettle »ment of claims 
for steamboats or other vessels taken without 
consent of the owner, or impressed into the 
military service of the United States, during 
the late war, in States or parts of States declared 
in insurrection: Provided, That the claimants 
were loyal at the time their claims originated, 
and remained loyal thereafte ry ar nd were resi- 
dents of loyal States, and such steamboats or 
other vessels were in the insurrectionary dis- 
charter, con- 
tract, impressme nt, or in conformity with rules 
or regulations established by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and approved by the Presid ent 
of the United States 

APPROVED, December 25, 1869 


No. 6.—Joint Resolution of Tribute to the 
Memory of George Peabody, 


deceased. 


a7 ‘ 5. 
Whereas, in the death of George Peabody, 

native of the United States, and late a resident 
of England, 


our country and the world have 
sustained an irretrievable loss: and whereas 
: ] 
) 


the Queen of Great britain, the authorities of 
London, and the Emperor of France have 
made extraordinary provision for the transfer 
of his rer — to his native land: Therefore, 


Beit resol 
resentatives of t/ 
Congres ° ds 


ed by the Senate and House ot Ren 
United States of dale in 
ssembled, That the President of the 
United States be authorized to make such prep- 
aration for the reception of the body of our 
distinguished phila as is merited by 
his glorious deeds, and in a manner commen- 
surate with the justice, magnanimity, and diy 
nity of a great people. 

And be it further resolved, That the expenses 
incurred by such ceremoni ah, as the President 
may adopt in the premises shall be paid by any 
money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Arproved, December 23, 1869. 
No. 7.—A Resolution to extend 

Kntry of the Collection Di 

Orleans. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of t/ve United States of America di 
Congress assembled, Vhat the limits of the port 
of New Orleans as a port of entry be enlarged 
and extended so as to include ali that portion 
Jefferson, left bank, in the 
State of Louisiana, lying between the Mis- 
sissippi river and Lake Pontchartrain, and 
between the upper line of the parish of Orleans, 
left bank, and a line running parallel thereto, 
commencing at the Mississippi river at the 
upper line of the city of Carroliton, and extend- 
ing to Lake Pontchartrain. 

Sec. 2. And beit further resolved, That this 
resolution shall take effect from and after the 
date of its passage. 

Approved, February 2, 1870. 





nthroy ist 


the P ort ot 
strict of New 





No. 8.—A Resolution authorizing the Passport 
Clerk at the Department of State to admin- 
ister Oaths and Affirmations on Applications 
for Passports. 

Resolved by the Senate and [louse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the clerk in the De- 
partment of State who may from time to time 
be assigned to the duty of examining applica- 
tions for passports, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to receive and attest, bnt without 
charge to the affiant, all oaths, aflidavits, or 
affirmations which are or may be required by 
law, or by the rules of the Department of 
State, to be made before granting such pass- 
such oaths, affidavits, or 


snalties of perjury. 
1s70, 


the pains and p: 


APPROVED, lebr vary 3, 


GLOB 


H the Site of 


iu. 109 


, ’ 2 ‘ 
Resolution to authorize the 


Joint 
Secretary of War to provide for taking Me 





teorological Observations at the 
Stations and other points 
of the Continent, and for ing 

the Northern Lakes and Sea-board of the 

approach and force of Storms. 

Be tre solv ( by th 
resentatives of the United Slates « 
( ‘ongre ss assembled, 
War authorized “and 
required to provide for taking meteorological 
observations at the military 
interior of the continent, and at other points 
in the States and United 
States, and for giving notice on the northern 

l 


lakes and on tl 





Nenale 


— 


be, and he hereby is, 
Slat ions in the 
lerritories of tl @ 
1e seacoast, by magnetic tele 
‘ 7 . 

graph and marine signals, of the approach and 
foree of storms, 


Approved, February 9, 1870. 


No. 13. —A a ae donatin rtothe Puhl 
Schools « shin rton, Distri of Colum 
sia" Gin Sais hada tc d at the south 
east corner of Twenty-Second Street West 


ind ] Street North, in said City. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of R 
SENLALLVES of the Unite t Slates of America it 
Congress assembled, That there be donated to 
the city of Wa 
lie s¢ hools of said city, 


in for the use of the pub 


shin Fil 
the frame buiidinge now 
in the possession of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
located on the southeast corner of ' 
second street west and I street north, and that 
the Commissioner of said bureau be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to turn over 
said building to the mayor of Washington, for 
the purpose stated, the transfer to take effect 
from December one, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight. 
APPROVED, I" 


I'wenty 


‘bruary 12, 1870. 


I 


tesolution authorizing the Sec 
retary of War to place at the disposal of 
: ‘ridges’ Battery Assoc 
cago, Illinois, certain Captured Ordnance. 
Beit resolved b yi the Senat and House of Le Pp 
resentatives of the United States o f America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directe 
to place at the disposal of the ** Bridge Ba ut 
tery Association,’’ at Chicago, 


» } ) 
under guns of obsolete pat 


- ee 


‘lation,’ at Chi- 


Ilinois. ten 
captured twelve-} 
terns, now condemned and in 
Rock Island arsenal, to be placed around a 
large and beautiful lot in Rosehill Cemetery, 

| at Chicago, Illinois. 

| Approved, February 21, 


store at the 


1870. 


No. 16.—Joint Resolution to sell or exchange 
Custom-House in the City of 
Nashville, Tennessee, that a more suitable 

Location may be obtained. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and Tlouseof be p- 
resentatives of thi United States of America in 
Congress ass ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discre- 
\ auction, to dee highest 


embled, 
tion, to sell at public 

and best bidder therefor, the pres tsile fora 
city ol 
see, or to exchange the same for a new and 


the following 


Nashville, Teun 


custom-house in the 


more eligible site, as directed in 


section. 


Sec. 2. And be it furthe r resolved, That out 
of the proceeds of the said sale. or by ich 
exchange, the Secretary of the Treasury | 
authorized and directed to purchase or procure 
a new and more eligible site for a 
house in the said city of Nashville: Provided 
That the cost of the new site shall in no event 
exceed the amount of the proceeds from the 


ale or exchange of the present site 


Avrrovep, February 
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N I A Resolution to pass to the Cre lit 
( the N onal i ylum for Dj abled Vol 
( Soldiers the Funds } elonging to it for 

e Relief of Sick and Wein led Soldiers. 
I ve lL hy the Senate and Hous eof RP epre 
fal of thee U; ite l Slates o; America in 
( igre assembled, That the une cpended bal- 
nee of the fund created by the seventeenth 
tion of the act approved l‘ebruary twenty- 
urth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, for 
the benefit of the sick and wounded soldiers, 
hall be transferred to the National Asylum 
wr Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, for the sup 


ort of its beneficiaries. 
SEC. 2. Ane he 

moneys Wi 
ny person from the volunteer forces of 
United St ho is borne 


it further resolved, That the 
held because of the desertion of 

the 
1 States, whe on the rolls asa 
hall not be pal i to him except the 


record of desertion shall have been canceled 
on the sole groun 1 that such record had been 
made erroneously and contrary to the facts, 
but such moneys shall be and remain the 
property of the National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers for the upport of its bene- 
liciaries, 
Arrrovep, March 1, 1870 


No. 21 : a lution in relation to Settlers 
on the la oux Indian Reservation in the 
plate of Mi nnesota. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre 


ntatives of the United Slates of America in 

mbled, That the act of Congress 
March sixth, eighteen hundred and 
entitled *‘An act for the relief of 
late Sioux Indian reservation 
of Minnesota,’’ be, and the same 
so amended as to allow the settlers 


Congress a 
approve d 
} eight, 
on the 
1 the State 


Is nerevy, 


therein provided for until the first day. of 

Marcel no Domini eighteen hundred and 
( one, in th to make proof and pay- 

hi 4 I I ieir CialmM 
APPROVED, March 14, IS70, 

No. 22 jew Ie olution making Appropria- 
tions to supply Deficiencies in the Appro- 
priations ha ¢ ontingent Expenses of the 
House of i“ esentatives of the United 

s for the fiseal year ending June thir- 


it th. eighteen on oy nal seventy. 


scitre: lve 1} y the Senat ean d Tlouse of Rep- 
entalives of te ea 


i ed States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
| nd the same are hereby, appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
app ypriated : 

l'o defray expenses of folding documents, 
in ling materials and labor, thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars 


’ 
3, at one tuonu- 
five dollars each, three thou- 

) ’ 

aud two hundred and eighty-five dollars. 
lor pay of laborers, six thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. 
Avrrovep, March 16, 1870 


‘or pay of three mail-carrier 
vid and ninety- 


No. 23 Joint 


4 o mth. AEhh 


Reselution relative to Legis- 
ative lund of Washington Territory. 
Beitres lved by the Senateand House of Re p- 
resentative sof the United State: sof Americain 
mbled, That the appropriation of 
twelve thousand dollars ‘‘ for the per aoe and 
miueage of the members of the territorial As- 
sembly of the Territory of Washington, i its 
nd biennial session which meets on the 
Monday in December, hundred 
| sixty-nine, and for the incidental expenses 
the same,’’ contained in the act ‘*to supply 
"approved April tenth, eighteen 
lundred and sixty-nine, shall be applicable to 


Congress asse 


eighteen 


dencrencire 


the payment of the per diem and mileage of 
the members of the territorial Assembly of 
said ‘Territory which met during the month 


i) TEN 


i, gress 


DIX Tt 4 CONGRESSIO 


bom 
_— 
=a 


Laws of the United States. 


NAL GLOBE. 





[April 16, 


iorh 
eig! i 


of October, teen hundred 
and of the incidental expenses 
Approveb, March 18, 1870. 


and sixty-nine, 
of said session. 





No. 2¢ 
Guns to the National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers at Dayton, Ohio, such number of con- 
demned iron or bronze guns on hand, unfit for 
Army purposes,as may be desired and sufli- | 
cient for ornamentation of the cemetery and | 
soldiers’ monument at that institution. 

Arrrovep, March 23, 1870. 


No. 28.—A Fesolution to transfer an Appro- 
priation for the Public Printing. 

Resolved bythe Senate and House of Repre- 
sentalives of the United States of America in 
( sembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be authorized and direcred to trans- 
fer from the paper fund, under ‘ appropria- 
tions for printing and binding for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine,’”’ as 
follows: for “public printing, ninety thousand 
dollars; for public binding, sixty thousand | 
dollars. 

Arprovep, March 24, 1870. 


( ‘ongre Sa 


No. 29.—Joint Resolution in relation to the 
construction of the Rock Island Bridge. 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in the construction 
of the bridge heretofore authorized by Con- 
s, across the Mississippi river, between 
Kock Island and the city,of Davenport, the 
Secretary of Warshall have power to construct 
the s ame for a single-track railroad only, and 
to pl wagon road below the railroad 
track, as recommended by the chief of engin- 
Provided, That in no ease shall the 
expenditure on the part of the United States 
exceed one million dollars. 

Arrrovep, March 25, 1870. 


gres 


ace the 


eers : 


No. 30.—Joint Resolution expressing the Sym- 
pathy of Congress at the Death of Major 
General George H. Thomas. 

Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Senate and House 
of Representatives have heard: with deep re- 
gret of the sudden decease of Major General 
George H. Thomas, endeared to the country 
by a series of unbroken, patriotic services dur- 
ing a period of thirty years. 

SEC And be it further resolved, That his 
distinguished career in the defense of his 
country against foreign and domestic enemies, 
his never-faltering faith and zeal in the main- 


tenance of the Union and the integrity of the | 


Government, and his stern execution of every 


trust confided to him, constitute a record in | 


life made memorable in death. 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House are hereby authorized to make such 


| arrangements in connection with his obsequies 


as will attest the sympathy of Congress at this 

national bereavement. 
ApprovepD, April 5, 1870. 

No. 31.—A Resolution directing the Librarian 
of Congress to return to the Executor of 
Thomas Jefferson certain Private Papers. 
Resolved by the Nenate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Librarian of Con- 

be authorized to return to the executor 


That the Secretary of War | 
be authorized to turn over to the manage rsof the | 


Joint Resolution grantingCondemned |) 








| the parties implicated in it: 


of Thomas Jefferson such of the papers of 
| said Jefferson now in possession of the Goy. 
| ernment as upon examination shall be deemed 
of'a private character, reserving such as may be 
regarded public in their character, and report 
the same to the Committee on the Library, 
Aprrovep, April 6, 1870, 
No. 32.—A Resolution relating to Officers of 
the Soldiers’ Home. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repr 
| sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the law passed Jan- 
| uary twenty-first, eighteen hundred and sey- 
enty, prohibiting the assignment of retired 
Army oe rs to duty, shall not apply to offj 
| cers selected by the board of commissioners 
of the Soldiers’ Home, District of Columbia, 
| for duty at that institution, such selection 
being approved by the Secretary of War: D’ro- 
| vided, That they receive from the Government 
only the pay and emoluments allowed by law 
| to retired officers. 
Arprovep, April 6, 1870. 


No. 33.—Joint Resolution directing an Inquiry 
into the Loss of the United States 
**Oneida.”’ 

Whereas on the twenty-fourth day of Janu- 
|| ary last, the United States steamer oe ida,”’ 
| when leaving the port of Yokohama, J apan, 
| came in collision with the British Peninsular 

and Oriental mail steamer ‘* Bombay, and 

| sunk almost instantly, with the loss of nearly 
all her officers and the greater part of her 
men; and whereas the Navy Department has 
| been unable, in answer to a request of thi 

| House of Representatives, to communicate any 

| detailed or satisfi uctory information touching 

the circumstances of the loss, beyond its extent 
and the number of casualties; and whereas it 
| appears that no full and impartial and satis- 
factory investigation has been made into tl 

causes of the disaster, or into the conduct of 

Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 


Steamer 





| Navy shall, with the least practicable delay, 


| order an inquiry to be made into the particu- 
lars of the loss of said United States steamer 
**Qneida,’’ and of her officers and men, in- 


| cluding the subsequent conduct of the captain 


of the steamer ‘*Bombay,’’ with a view to 
ascertain the responsibility for the collision by 
which she was destroyed, and for the destruc- 





| and make report of the 


tion of life which attended the catastrophe, 
same to Congress. 
Arrrovep, April 7, 1870. 





| No. 56.—A Resolution in relation to the print- 


ing, for the use of the Department of State, 

of Additional Copies of Documents emanat- 

ing from that Department. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That hereafter, in addi- 


ition to the number of copies of documents 


emanating from the Department of State which 
may be ordered to be printed by either House 


|| of Congress, it shall be the duty of the Con- 


| gressional Printer to cause to be printed for 
| the use of that Department five hundred copies 
| of every such document, when requested 


do so by the Secretary of State: Provided, 

That the expense of the same shall in no single 

case exceed the sum of five hundred dollars. 
Approved, April 16, 1870, 





No. 37.—Joint Resolution donating Captured 
Cannon for the purpose of constructing a 
Monument at West Point, New York. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 


18 hereby % 
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ers of 
2 Gc Pre iessor A. No. 41 Joi > ] 
( roless As . es . NO. JO soluti oe 
ae ) as KX. Church, treasurer of the Bat- ¢ joint Resolution authorizing the Sale 3 
med tie £ onumentcommittee, fifty br a 5 | ot certain Lands S , ale seventy, in the ¢ - gee 
nay | tured from the r 2e, fifty bronze gunscap- || setts, and at Springfield, Massachu- 1 Nex he States of California, Ore 
aa 0 a ee rebels, to be used in the con- || setts, and for other purposes | on Nevada, and in the Territ Rhy S7Eegon, 
ay struct - yam - s ve i c us rritories sf asl 
wn struction of a monument at West Point, New Be it resolved by the Senateand I ' || ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyon oa vi — 
ry York, in memory at dey eadehnnil ite resentatives of the United Gs - Touse of Rep- \| Arizona, it is stipulated ih: ae Utah, and 
, » Te ‘ i ; as soidiers i ted States of euitnee a i ave sStipuiate hat the contract 
of the re gular Army who fell in the late w || Congress assembled That th OG America in || 8te to be executed by or befor 2 
and in the ornamentation of tl ate war, || be, and he is , That the Secretary of War || Of July, eightee : yefore the first day 
ere aid of the grounds around a 1e is hereby, authorized yo oe J» SISnveen hundred and seventy “) 
ers of said monument. || Horace Kibbe, of Springfi 1 : d to sell to || whereas, in view of the it . seventy; and 
APPROVE "l¢ a : “% ’ opringhe Massac : fr Si oe » importance of the 
APPROVED, April 28, 1870. at its full value wm - _ [assachusetts, || Vice to be performe portance of the ser 
; . ie, to be determined by thes ublic 3 ned and the dams ue } 
ep) intendent and paymaster, joi J the super: | public interests which would r oo 
eal : : : peyma er, jointly, with the; to p ae : : . vould result from failure 
ica in No. 58.—Joint Resoluti proval of the Secretary of War, of 1€ ap- | put said service in operation at ailun 
1 Jan- 7" entitled “A , ene to construe an Act |) 2™™ory in said S pt aoe ‘ld ar, of the national time, it is desirableto fixa , at he proper 
ve 2 4 8 ‘ . be pringue < > » nearil € 
1 Sey- ‘An Act sage to amend an Act entitled | piece of land be ie es ’ 1 — detached the first of July forthe exec an er period than 
sti An -onfirm certain Pri _— iging to, but of 1 , trac iy ion of the 
etired es ; srtain Private Land value to th =. > 10 use or acts, and to ad e con 
f . eos geal ate Lé e public, lying : : Oo adopt suc ther nr : 
0 offj- ama in the Territory of New Mexico.’ ”’ | Federal and lens ving pink te Jonetion ot | weet Psa necessary ne ; a See 
: | stre | Pie . guard agains » {a3} 
Oners Je it resolve ed by the Senate and House of in, | and containing sicenh mans said Springfie ald, | of bidders or contractors to f; ga n t the failure 
mbis a sentatives of the United States of ae ae © ts ihe eteeetaines that orty- veo square rods, || tions: Therefore sto fulfill their obliga: 
a ae cee ngr ce . + ca in : , at the sau »ahs Raia ntina ’ 
ction ongress assembled, That so much of a {| allthat portion of said lot lyi <ibbe shall grant || 2esolved by the Senate and H 
P, approved February t an act 3 Said lot lying to the south of !! sentatives < ge eee tee and TTouse o f Repre ; 
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: amend an act entitled iz ' vublic park fore eral be - — > Postmaster Gen- 
y law : itled ‘An act to confir And on full park forever. il be, and he | ren 
. ie : : ae 2onfirm cer- || ull payment o is hereby, aut! a Ba 
tain private land claims in eae - || thereo pay f ~~ ap praise 1d value || C@se ‘n which he y> iorized, in any 
New Mexico,’ ? in the Territory of » ane compliance 6 with the 1e@ may deem it necessary 
w Me Ms as requires thi hla || before stated : | 1e condition require accepted bidd sary, to 
claimants under Vigiland St. V i eee | te all ted, the Se sretery of War shall ex ment of Septemk ceoet der the advertis 
x Us 2 ‘ and St. rai sl lles cute ¢ necess ‘ ar sot exe- eptembe rt ni ise 
lish the es a ae L. VEE nshallestab- | cessary deeds for 7. a . A lirtieth, eighte u - 
juiry gis ee eee ns to the satisfaction of the re- the lot to the purchase : the - ee of — sixty-nine, inviting propo ‘als fi . a 
amer d receive or wane SEC ws -reol. 1e mails of rt 2pOsals LOK Carryin 
mer Lowe penta rof the proper land district || SE . 2. And be it further resolv a a nails of the Sintiod Gisten in the Ciel 
year from the pas ll Ryers [Byers] s t resolved, That and Territories abov : 1e@ States 
, shi all be so C t passage of said act, | Je : syers | street. “deisel : ; ies above mentioned aoe cacacetaad 
de gcay sentat f Fano te das to authorize the pre- | public land at Springfield, M opened onthe || Contracts and return them to th Depa feos 
a ky entation of such der I : id glield, Massachusetts, shall at an earli m to the Pepartinent 
ida. ivative claims withi || be, andis hereby setts, shal an earlier period tl . : 
af : un one | ’ s hereby declare  g 1h 5 ks ian the first day of Jul 
a aoe the completion and approval of the | way or thoroughfare for a to be, a public high- and, at the discretion of the Po t day ol July, 
a subdivisional surve yscont \ a 1e || Sina — ( r general use. || eral, as early « ae i ¢ stmaster Gen 
ae of twenty-fifth lel emplated by saidact | ArrroveD, May 4, 1870 |, hundred i as the first day of June, eight 
and . : ebruary, eightee P : | dred and sevent i iiataee 
Pier sixty-nine. y, eighteen hundred and | — Src. 2. And : 
early SEC » A? d bed . No. 49 <= Joi R P any ¢: ae a Sie ni be ut Surther resolv st i at is 
her oa ANG UC it further resolved, T || # oint Resolution for th an _ || any case arising under the afore oe 
settlers entitled by said act iat all || Evidence of Honorable Dischs e return of || vertisement in which the aforementioned ad 
1aS - ° ' y sac act to the rigl . 2 | rav ischarge t Of " sEuIseme In which the Pp ye 2 - 
F ‘reémption or |} aos , 2 nights of |} and Enlisted oO licers shall hav C ostmaster General 
rt] ] ] yx homestead shali hav ; unlisted salen. shail have good reas ra 
‘ ther time of thirty days ; 1ave the fur- | ae ee for carrvi ason to believe that any bi 
hin favor of ee ae oe notice in their |! y¢ ee by the Senateand House of Rep ree ——— on any route has not :* 
ing ; espective claims, t fl Ir || resentatives of the United State louse OF Lvep- ade in good faith, he shall } : en 
declaratory sts 18, tO Mle their Y : ao l States of America tn su! . ’ ane @ authorized t 
a t y statements as preé Congress assemble r : i Tica Uh summon the bidder or bidd i Z Lo 
” yale ; as reemptors ‘ ssassembled, That in all cases . . yidder or bidders to ¢ . 
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mart 3 er h 2 } Y “ 1as becc mea non . 1ere if 1lm at 1d shor } $ e1ore 
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and sixty-nine, ‘for the expenses of exchang- 
r public documents for the publications of 
foreign Governments,’’ the same being an un- 


nded balance not required for that pur- 
. be, and the same is hereby, transferred 


e fund for the purchase of books for the 
iry of Congress 
rrovep, May 5, 1870 


No. 50.—A Resolution relative to the estab- 
hment of a Light-Stat 
Maryland. 


iyiver ih 


lred by the Senate and House of ‘Repre- 


entatives of the United States of America in 
( "ssf a mbled, That the Light-llouse 
Loard be, and is hereby, authorized to estab- 


the 
river, Maryland, 
wen Point. 


ion to mark 
} 
t 


ne Chopt 


{ ank 
in the vieinity of Castle H: 
May 5, 1870. 

olution extending the Time for 
pletion of the first section of twenty 


of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad, 


| 
' 


ion on the Choptank || be, and he is hereby, 


Laws of the United States. 


thereto, and for the use and occupation thereof, 
upon principles of equity 
\ May 7, 1870. 


APPROVED, 


No.59.—Joint Resolution donating Condemned | 


Cannon to the McPherson Monument Asso- 

ciation. 

Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
authorized and directed 


| to deliver to the MePherson Monument Asso- 


obstruction to || 


resentali: 


| the ‘*act 


| shall not be he!d to: 


ed bythe Senate 1d Tlouse f Re} Yé> | 

tii of the United Ntales of America in 
(‘ongress Q mbled, That in ease the Cairo 
a4 Fulton Railroad Company shalle ymplet 
the first section of twenty miles of said road 
by the twentieth day of December, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, and the Secretary of 
the Interi shall be satished of such coin- 
pletion, then the said company shall be enti- 

led to its lands in all respects and to the | 


as it 
been completed by the twenty- 
April, eighteen hundred and seventy, 


I i 
S caitle | } re lating Lo 


same extent 
I ty m les 
‘ h of 
y law 
pany. 


4 
APPROVED M 


, May b, 
2 


an Amer- 
British built Schooner 


Ihe olution granting 


to the 


Joint 
ican Register 
WW, 2B” 
Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States 

bled, 


and 


f ongress assem 


be, 


lhat the Secretary of the 


lreasury hereby is, authorized to 


issue au American register to the British-built | 
wrecked and found | 


schooner ‘*W. D. L.,’’ 
abandoned at sea, said vessel being now owned 


by citizens of Portland, Maine. 
Arrrovep, May 6, 1870. 
No. 55. Joint Hesointiongrenting Condemned 


Gi ins for Soldiers’ Monuments at fairmount | 


C'¢ metery, Ne wark, Ne w Jersey. 
R solved by lhe Pay nate and Tlouse ei 
resentatives of the ; niled State sof Ain ric Lin 
, [hat the Secretary of War 
he managers of 


to the 
ry, at Newark, New Jer- 
of condemned iron or bronze | 


thorized to torn over 
‘airmount Cemete 


sey, SIX pieces 


guns on hand, unfit for Army purposes, for 
ornamentation of the soldiers’ monuments 
Lrerei. 

Avrrovep, May 6, 1870. 
No. 57, A Resolution for setting apart a por- | 


tion of t] 


‘ 


ra permanent Military Post, and the set- 


tlement of all Claims in relation thereto. 
Leesolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
latives of the United States of America in 


> assembled, That the Secretary of War 
nd hereby is, authorized and empowered | 

ct and set apart for a permanent mili- 

ry post so much of the military reservation 
rt Snelling, not less than one thousand 
ts hen public interests may require for 
purpose, and to quiet the title to said 
, and to settle all claims in re lation 


) a \? 
eres, 


rvation 


would have been had said || 


said railroad | 


of America in | 


e ort Snelling Military Reservation | 


| 


‘| 


i} 


|} clation 


|| dred and sixty-s 


euch number of condemned bronze 


| guns as may be required by said association to 


be used in the erection or ornamentation of a 


|| monument to the late Major General James B. 


MePherson. 

Approvep, May 11, 1870. 

No. 60.—Jcint Resolution toamend the Act of 
April ey eighteen hundred and seventy. 
Beitresolved bythe Senateand House of Rep- 

sof the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the first proviso inthe 

vroved April twentieth, eighteen hun- 

dred and seventy, which prescribes the condi- 
tions under which the disbursement of the 
appropriations therein contained, for defray- 
ing expenses incurred in carrying into effect 
to provide for the more efficient gov- 
ernment of the rebel States,’’ shall be made, 
pply to accounts for ser- 


act ant 
acy ap) 


| vices rendered, or for supplies furnished, under 


regulations or orders issued by the respective 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


l|. 





commanders of the several military districts | 


under the 
the 


authority of the seventh section of 
act of March twenty-third, eighteen hun- 


ted and have 


been approved, and the payment ordered by 


|| said commanders. 


| 
| 
| 


i} 












\| 
i 


} 


| dollars for each one of 


Approved, May 11, 1870. 


No. 62.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of | 


Helen Lincoln and Heloise Lincoln, and for 

the withholding of Moneys from Tribes of 

Indians holding American Captives. 

Whereas the Kiowa Indians, on or about the 
fifth day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, captured in Cook county, in the 
State of Texas, two female children, whose 
farnily name is unknown, aged about three and 
five years, after having murdered the parents 
and all the known relatives of said children ; 
and whereas said children have recently been 
recovered from said Indians, and are now in 
the care of J. H. 
Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior is hereby dire eted to reserve from any | 


annuities due or to become due to said Kiowa 
| Indians the sum of two thousand five hundred 
said children, and cause 
the same to be placed to their credit on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States, to 
| bear interest at the rate of five per centum per 


annum, and use from time to time the income |! 


from the same in such manner as he may deem 


| captions for their maintenance, education, 


and support, during their lifetime, until they 
attain the age of twenty-one years, when the 
principal shall be paid them; and the elder of 
said children shall be hereafter known as Helen 
Lincoln, and the younger as Heloise Lincoln. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That if 
either said Helen Lincoln or said Heloise Lin- 
coln should die without issue, the entire amount 
due the decedent shall revert to the United 
States, and should both die without issue, the 


_— sum shall revert to the United States ; A 


but if either said Helen Lincoln or said Heloise | 
Lincoln, or both, have lawful issue, then at the 


Leavenworth, and are with- | 
; out any means of support: 


death of either parent the amount due to he; 
in her own right shall become the inheritane, 
of her issue. 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That thy 


Secretary of the Interior be authorized anq 


| required to withhold from any tribe of India). 


who may hold American captives any mone 
due them from the United States unti! ani 
captives shall be surrendered to the law{y| 
authorities of the United States. 
J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 
Received by the President May 4, 1870 
[Nore spy tur Department oF STATE.—The 
foregoing resolution having been presented 
the President of the United States for his a 
proval, and not having been returned by hi: 
to the House of Congress in which it originat: 
within the time prescribed by the Constituti 
of the United States, has become alaw without 
his approval. ] 


to 
, 
} 


)- 


or 


No. 63.—A Resolution authorizing the Sec 
retary of War to place at the disposal o! 
the Commissioners of Quarantine, or other 
proper authorities of the State of New York, 
the Steamer ‘‘ I}linois,’’ for Quarantine pur 
poses. 

Iesolved by the Senateand House of Repr 
sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 


| Is hereby Sn eeneTnees in his discretion, to place 


| 
seven, and which accounts shall 
| have been duly certified and audi 


gratuitously, for an indefinite period, at thi 


| disposal of the commissioners of eneehinc 








| Congress assembled, That the Northern Pacitic 


| steamer ‘* Illinois,’ 


| Senate, 


or the proper authorities of the State of Ne 

York, to be used for quarantine purposes, the 

* which said steamer was 

turned over to the quarantine commissione rs 

under authority of joint resolution of Marc! 

oe one, [uwenty- four,| eighteen hundre d 

[and] sixty- BiX, and has ever since been in 
their possession. 

APPROVED, May 23, 1870. 

No. 66.—A Resolution to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an Mxaminer of Claims for 
the Department of State, and for Additional 
Clerks in the Department. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentativesof the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
a suitable person learned in the law, 
to be called the examiner of claims for the 
Department of State, who shall receive the 
annual salary of three thousand five hundred 


| dollars. 


Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
Secretary of State be. and hereby is, author- 
ized to employ three additional clerks for index- 
ing the books, papers, and documents of the 
Department; two of them to be clerks of the 
fourth class, and the other of the third class ; 
and for the payment of such examiner and 
clerks, and for the compensation of extra and 
temporary clerks, whose employment may be 
necessary, the sum of seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars is hereby appropriated. 

Approveb, May 27, 1870. 


No. 67.—A Resolution authorizing the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company to issue iis 
Bonds for the construction of its Road and 
to secure the same by Mortgage, and for 
other purposes. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre 
séntatives of the United States of America in 


jezal 
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onal 


pre- 
a in 
ap- 
tes, 
the 
law, 
the 
the 
lred 


the 
10r- 
lex: 
the 
the 
SS ; 
and 
and 


be 


un- 


tilroad Company be, and hereby is, author- 
) issue its bonds to aid in the construc- 
mn and equipment of its road, and to secure 
same by mortgage onits property and rights 
prope erty of all kinds and descriptions, real, 
sonal, and mixed, including its franchise as 


di 


at 


\| fore opened 


corporation ; and, as proof and notice of its | 


o| 


al execution and effectual delivery, said 
rtgage shall be filed ayd recorded in the 
f the Secretary of the Interior; and 
»to locate and construct, under the pro- 
visions and with the privileges, grants, and 
ities provided for in its act of incorporation, 
main road to some point on Puget sound, 
via the valley of the Columbia river, with the 
right to locate and construct its branch from 
some convenient point on its main trunk line 
‘ross the Cascade mountains to Puget sound; 
nd in the event of there not being in any State 
‘Territory in which said main line or branch 


oO 


may be located, at the time of the final location 
ereof, the amount of lands per mile granted 


y Congress to said company, within the limits 
prescribed by its charter, then said company 
shall be entitled, under the directions of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to receive so many 
sections of land belonging to the United States, 
and designated by odd numbers, in such State 

r Territory, within ten miles on each side of 
said road, beyond the limits preseribed in said 
charter, as will make up such deficiency, on 
said main line or branch, except mineral and 
other lands as excepted in the charter of said 
company of eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
to the amount of the lands that have been 
granted, sold, reserved, occupied by homestead 
settlers, preémpted, or otherwise disposed of 
subsequent to the passage of the act of July 
two, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. And 


that twenty-five milesof said main line between | 


its western terminus and the city of Portland, 
in the State of Oregon, shall be completed by 
the first day of January, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, and forty miles of 
the remaining portion thereof each year there- 
after,until the whole shall be completed between 
said points: Provided, That all lands hereby 
granted to said company which shall not be 
cold or dispose sd of or remain subject to the 
mortgage by this act authorized, at the expi- 
ration of five years after the completion of the 
entire road, shall be subject to settlement and 


preémption like other lands, at a price to be | 


paid to said company not exceeding two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per acre; and if the mort- 
gage hereby authorized shall at any time be 
enforced by foreclosure or other legal proceed- 
ing. or the mortgaged lands hereby granted, 
or any of them, be sold by the trustees to whom 
such mortgage may be executed, either at its 
maturity or for ¢ 


shall be sold at public sale, at places within 
the States and Territories in which they shall 
be situate, after not less than sixty days’ pre- 


iny failure or default of said | 
company under the terms there of, such lands | 


vious notice, in single sections or subdivisions | 


thereof, to the highest and best bidder: Pro- 
vided further, That in the construction of the 
said railroad, American iron or steel only shall 
be used, the same to be manufactured from 
American ores exclusively. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That Con- 


gress may at anytime alter or amend this joint | 


resolution, having due regard to the rights of 
said company, an id any other parties. 
ApprroveD, May 31, 1870. 


69.—Joint Resolution to correct an Error 
the Knrollment of a Joint Resolution 
therein named. 


xr 
VO, 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assem ble d, Yhat the second section 
of the joint resolution ‘‘anthorizing the 
of certain lands at Springtield, Ma 


solr sale 


Zachuselt 





| directed to issue an 


No. 7 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Vg RESSLON 


Laws of the Un ited 


Siales. 


and for other purposes,’’ approved May fourth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, be so amended 
that it will read, ‘‘That Byers street, 


,’ &e., instead of ** Ryers street,’ 


hereto- 


| as it was erroneously enrolled, 


APPROVED, June 6, 1870. 

No. 70.—A Resolution to authorize the Sece- 
retary of the l'reasury to issue an American 
Register to the Bark ** Live Oak’”’ 
Ship ‘‘Agra’’ of Boston. 
Resolved b: 1 the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

American register to the 

British bark Live Oak, owned by citizens of 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, and to the ship 

Agra, of Boston, owned by Thomas L. Wales 

and Company. 
APPROVED, June 7, 


and tothe 


1870. 


2.—A Resolution in relation to the Com- 


pensation of Assistant Marshals for taking 
the Census of 1870. 

Re solve ad by t he Se nate and [louse of Re pre- 

| sentative s of the Unite dS ates Of 4 eee in 

Congre § ASst mble l, i hat the Se cretary of the 

Interior be, and he is hereby, tad to 


4 ? 
increase the c 


; Cre 


ssistant marshals 
eighteen hundred and 
his judgment, such in- 
ary: Provided, T 
inerease exceed fifty per 


ation of as 

in taking the census of 

seventy, whenever, in 

“ase shall be neces 
7 

no ease shall such 


ympens 


| centum of the amount of compensation now 


| Volunteer Soldiers, 








come derelict, bi 


| or due to the 


allowed by law, and no such additional allow- 

ance shall be made except when by reason of 

the sparseness of the population the compen- 

sation heretofore allowed by law is not sufli- 

cient, nor shall the entire compensation be 

more than eight dollars per day, exclusive of 

mileage, for the time actually employed. 
APPROVED, June 9, 1870. 

No. 73.—A Resolution 
of the National 
teer Soldiers. 
Resolved by the Senate and TIouse of Repre - 

— of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following per- 

sons be, and they are hereby, appointed man- 

agers of the National ‘lum for Disabled 
under the provisions of 
the second section of the act approved March 


appointing ee 


Asylum for Disabled Volu 


re 
415) 





twenty-third, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six: Lewis L. Gunckel, of Ohio; Jay 
Cooke, of Pennsylvania; and Jobn 8S. Cav- 


ender, of Missouri; whose terms ex} 

twenty-first day of April, in the year 

sand eight hundred and seventy. 
APPROVED, June 9, 1870 


‘ire onthe 
one thou- 


~ 


Resolution to enable the See- 
ed and 


} 
and 


No. 75.—Joint 
retary of the Treasury to collect Wreck 
Abandoned Prope rty, Derelict Claims. 
Dues belonging to the United States. 


Beit resolve dby the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
C ONGTeSsS ASse mble That the Seer« tary ot the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to such 
contracts and provisions as he — deem most 
advantageous for the interests of the Govern- 
ment, for the preservation, sale, or collection 
of any property, or the procee .ds there of, which 
may have wrecked, abandoned, be- 
ing within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and which ought come 
to the United moneys, dues, 
and other inter sts lately in the possession of 

»-called Confederate States, or 
thei sir agents, ba now belonging to the United 


make 


hee al or 


to 


states, or any 


| States, which are now withheld or retained by 
| any person, corporation, or municipality what 
ever, and which ought to have come into the 


AL GL Ob K. 


743 


4ist Cona....2D Sess. 


possession and custody of, or been collected 
or received by, the United States; and in such 
contracts to allow such compe nsation to any 
person giving information thereof, or who sha!! 
actually preserve, collect, surrender, or pay 
over the same, as the Sec rets ary of the T r 
ury may deem just and reasonable: Prov le 
That no cost or claim, of whatever name or 
ature, shall become chargeable to the United 
States in so obtaining, preserving, collectit 


| receiving, or making available property, debts 


| such moneys 


| resentatives 


i fie ld, 


) 
een ; 
General Nathaniel Lyon, and the 


dues, or interests, which shall not be paid from 
as shall be realized and rec 
from the property so collected, 
specie agreement. 
APPROVED, June 21, 


‘ive d 


ye at each 


ISTO 

No. 76.—A Resolution authorizing a 
tribution of the Copies remaining 

Department of State of the ‘Tributes of 

the Nations to Abraham Lincoln.’’ 

Re solr ad by the Ne nale and H USE f r R c 

United States of America in 

assembled, ‘That the copies 

rributes Nations to Abraham Lin 


nm (UU 


sentatives of the 
Conan S88 


oe 


of the 


coln,’’ now remaining undisposed of in the 
possession of the Secretary of State, be dis 
tributed as follows, to wit: three copies to 
each Senator and member of the House of 


Representatives of the Forty-First Cong 

and the remainder to be distributed by th« 

retary of State to such persons as di 

the Secretary of State having the author 

ity to have refinished at the Government Print 

ing Office such copies as may need the same. 
APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


he sh 


cate, 


Ameri- 


schooner 


No. 77.—Joint Resolution granting an 
can Re ‘gister to the British-built 
‘sVe snilia.’ 

Beit resolve iby the Senate and HH USE of Te p 
resentatives oO} “the ( ‘nited Slates « if America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
‘Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to issue 
an American to the British-built. 
schooner ** Venilia,’’ wrecked and at 


abandoned 
in waters of the United States, and now owned 


the 


register 


|| by citizens of Maine. 


ApPROVED, June 22, 1870 


ondemned 
Associa- 


No.78.—Joint Re solution granting C 
Guns to the Soldiers’ ‘Mo iu 
tion of Adrian, Michigan. 
Beit resolved by the Senat and Tlouse of Rep 

of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary 

War be authorized to turn over to the Soldiers’ 

Monument Association, of Adrian, Michigan, 

four pieces of condemned iron or bronze guns, 

on hand unfit for Army purpose 


inent 


Ol 


8, forornam: nt 


ation of their soldiers’ monument grounds. 
A PPROVED, June nee L870 


No. 79. Joint Resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of War to place at the disposal 
of the Judges of the County Court of Greene 
County, State of Missouri, certain Captured 
Ordnance. 
Beitresolved by the Senate and Ilouse of Rep 
TEESE ntati es Of the United States of America dit 
, That the Secretary of Wai 
aud he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to place at the disposal of the 
county court of the county of Greene, in 
State Missouri, eight captured twelv: 
pounder guns of obsolete pattern, now « 
demned and in store atthe Rock I: 
to be pl aced in I’ranklin square, North Sprin 
Missouri, around a monument to 
erected to the memory of the late Brigadie: 
) Federal sol- 
diers who fell with him at the battle of Wilson 
Aone 


’ as 
Congress assembled 
pe, 
judges « Tine 


Ol 


land a enual, 








fist Cona....2D SESS 
No. 80.—Joint Resolution relative Trade 
British North American Provinces. 


heitre olved by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
ise an inguiry to be made, for the inform- 


tion of Congress, relative to the extent and 
ate of trade between the United States and 
the several dependencies of Great Britain in 


author- 
to 


North America ; 
ized to desi 
é uch miquiry, 


and that heis hereby 


gnate a suitable person 


Avprovep, June 28, 1870, 
N ar 1 R batt ; at | 
No. &7.—J ont vesolulion concerning the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of California. 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congre s assembled, Vhat the Southern Pacific 
Kiailroad Company of California may construct 


its road and telegraph line, as near as may be, 
on the route indicated by the map filed by said 
company in the Department of the Interior on 
the third day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven; and upon the construction of 
ction of said road, in the manner and 
within the time provided by law, and notice 
thereof being given by the company to the Sec- 


each { 


make | 


retary of the Interior, he shall direct an exam- | 


ination of each such section by commissioners 
to be appointed by the President, as provided 
in the act making a grant of land to said com- 

many, ap proved July twenty-seventh, eighteen 
iundred and sixty-six, and upon the report of 
the commissioners to the Secret: ary of the Inte- 
rior that such section of said railroad and tel- 
eyraph line has been constructed ag required 
by law, it shall be the duty of the said See- 


retary of the Interior to cause patents to be | 


issued to said e gen iny for the sections of land 
conterminous to each constructed section 
reported on as Pecan My to the extent and 
ge granted to said company by the said act 

f July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
si hates. expressly saving and reserving all the 
rightsof actual settlers, together with the other 
conditions and restrictions provided for in the 
third section of said act. 

Avrrovep, June 28, 1870. 


No. &8.—Joint Resolution to amend Act of 
July twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and 


SIXty-Six. 


Be itresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the appropriation of 
forty thousand dollars for the survey of the 
Isthmus of Darien, made in the act ** making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and for 
other purposes,’’ approved July twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, be, and the 
same is hereby, so amended that said appro- 
priation, or any part thereof, may be expended 
under the direction of either the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department, in the discre- 
tion of the President. 

Arrrovep, June 28, 1870, 

No. 8%.—Joint Resolution 
demned Ordnanee for a Soldiers’ 
ment at Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

sof the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of 

War is hereby authorized to deliver to the 

municipal authorities of the city of Poughkeep- 

New York, three condemned iron cannon, 

two condemned brass cannon, and two hun 

dred round shot, to be used in the erection of 

a soldiers’ monument at that place. 
APPROVED, 28, L870. 


Monu- 


resentative 


sie, 


June ~ 


APPENDIX TO THE 


| her 


| admiral, 


CONGRE! 
Laws of the Un ited States. 


No. 90.—Joint Resolution in relation to Female 
Clerks in the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Treasury is hereby authorized to continue in | 
employment, as now employed, the temporary | 
female clerks in the Bureau of Internal Reve- | 


nue, for the period of fifteen days from the 
thirtieth of June instant, unless provision there- 
for shall be sooner made by law. 

ArpProveD, June 29, 1570. 


No. 91.—Joint Resolution relative tothe Cham- 
paign County, Ohio, Monumental Associa- 
tion. 

Beit resolved by the Senateand [House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be and is authorized to donate to the Cham- 
paign County (Ohio) Soldiers’ Monumental 
Association one condemned bronze or brass 


gun, with which to make and place the statue | 


of a soldier on the monument erected, or to be 
erected, by said association, out of any such 
guns which the Government now has or may 
after have, and not required for public 
use. 

Arproven, June 30, 1870. 


No. 93.—A. Resolution for the Relief of certain 
Officers of the Navy. 
Resolved by the Senate and Houseof Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 


Navy is hereby authorized to organize a board 
of three officers, not below the grade of rear 
who shall examine into the cases of 
such officers as may deem themselves unjustly 


passed over by promotions made in conformity | 


with the act of Congress approved July twenty- 
five, eighteen hundred and sixty-six. This 
board shall report their conclusions to the Sec- 


| retary of the Saee, who shall report the same 


donating Con- | 


| to Congress. 


Arrroven, July 1, 1870. 





No. 94.—A Resolution providing for the Ad- 
mission of Photographs for L:xhibition free 
of Duty 


Resolved by the Senate and Louse of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all photographic 
pictures imported into the United States for 
exhibition at the exhibition of the National 
Photographic Association of the United States, 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, commencing 
June seven, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and not inte .nded for sale, shall be admitted free 
of duty, under such rules 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, That bonds shall be given for the 
payment to the United States of such dutiesas 
are now imposed by law upon any and all of 


and regulations as | 


such pictures as shall not be reéxported prior | 


to the first day of October, eighteen hundred 
and seventy. 
Avproven, July 1, 1870. 


No. 95.—A Resolution giving the Consent of 
Congress to the Reception of a certain Be- 
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sum of one million of dollars, and when 
ished to be offered to the State of New Jers. 
as a present, to be by her received and ¢; 
posed of as the said State should deem prope; 
and whereas, doubts have been suggested as, 
the right of the said State to accept the sa 
bequest, without the consent of Congress, \), 
der the prohibition of tenth section of the firs; 
article of the Constitution of the United States 
Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Reprs 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the consent of Coy 
gress is hereby given that the State of New 
Jersey shall receive and dispose of the sai 
ship penantiing to the terms and conditions of 
said bequest. 

Approven, July 1, 1870. 


| No. 96.—A Resolution to regulate the effect 


of a Vote of the Thanks of Congress upor 
Promotion in the Navy. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repr: 


| sentatives of the United States of America i 


Congress assembled, That a vote of thanks | hy 
Congress to any ollicer of the Navy shall | 
held to effect [affect] such officer only; and 
when, as an incident thereof, an officer who 
would otherwise be retired, has been or is re 
tained on the active list, such retention sha! 
not interfere with the regular promotion of 
others who would otherwise have been entit|: 
by law to promotion; and where any office: 
has already been retired to a grade lower 
than he would have been had the provision 
of this law been in force, he shall be entitled 
to the same position as if they had been in 
force at the time of his retirement: /ro- 
vided, however, That no promotion shall 
made to fill a vacancy occasioned by the final 
retirement, death, resignation, or dismissal ot 
an oflicer who has received a vote of thanks, 
unless the number of oflicers left in the grade 
where the vacancy occurs shall be less than 
the number authorized by law. 

AprroveD, July 1, 1870. 


No. 97.—A Resolution concerning the Pay of 
Customs Officers in North Carolina. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Uniled States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act of the twenty- 
fifth of February, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, entitled ‘* An act relative to collection 
districts in North Carolina,’”’ in the first sec- 


| tion and the last clause before the proviso, 


shall be, and hereby is, so amended as to in- 
clude the words ‘‘and commissions’’ afte: 


| the word ** fees.’’ 


quest by the State of New Jersey under the || 


Will of the late Edwin A. Stevens. 
Whereas, Edwin A. Stevens, who was in his 


lifetime the owner of the ship known as the | 


Stevens ae originally commenced under 
contract for the United States Government, 
and upon the building of which large sums of 
money were spent by ‘his brother and himself, 
did, by his last will and testament, (the United 
States having previously relinquished all claims 
to said ship,) leave the same to be finished by 


hey executors, 


aul an expense not exceeding the || 


\ 


Arrroven, July 1, 1870. 


No. 98.—A Resolution instructing the Presi- 
dent to Negotiate with the Indians upon the 
Umatilla Reservation, in Oregon. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States is hereby requested to negotiat: 
with the Indians upon the Umatilla reserva- 
tion, in Oregon, with the view of ascertaining 
on what terms said Indians will relinquish to 
the United States all their claim or right to 
said reservation, and remove to some other 
reservation in said State, or Washington ‘ler- 
ritory, or take lands in severalty, in quantities 
not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres 
pach, on their present reservation, and to re 
port to Congress; and to defray the expenses 
of such negotiation the sum of two thousand 
dollars is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Arproven, July 1, 1870. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. T45 


Laws of the United States. Atist Cona....2p Sess, 


a { 4 
‘ \ 9, A 


Resolution authorizing the First || six, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, shall be || be 
National Bank of I’ort Smith, Arkansas, to || so construed and amended that in all cases 

cl ange its Location and Name. || arising under the same, the person to whom 
dive | 


construed to pass any title in the said 
grounds, but that the ownership and contro! 
of the said grounds shall remain entirely in 


ae R ed by the Senate and House of Repre . || the commission shall have issued shall be con- || the United States, and shall be subject to such 
eae ve Oo : of the United States of America in || sidered as commissioned to the grade named || changes and uses for military purposes as the 
= Congress assembled, ‘That whenever the stock- || therein from the date when the commission was || Secretary of War may direct. 
firs holders, representing three fourths of the cap- || issued by competent authority, and entitled APPROVED, July 11, 1870, 
ate tal stock of the First National Bank of Fort || to all pay and emoluments as if actually mus- || a 
P Smith, Arkansas, shall elect to remove the |} tered al that date : Provided, That, at the lime || No. 105.—Joint Resolution concerning Arsenal 
enn said bank to the city of Camden, in the county || of the issuing of the same, he was performing Grounds at Saint Louis, Missouri. 
ai of Ouachita, in said State, and the president | the duties of the grade to which he was com- || Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep 
Can. and cashier shall execute a certificate under || missioned, or from such time after the IsSuIns || resentatives of the United States of America in 
New the corporate seal of the bank specifying such || ot his COMMISSION as he may have actually | Congress assembled, That the acts of twenty 
said determination, and shall cause the same to be || entered upon “reer a - | eighth ios, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
. _ recorded in the office of the Comptroller of || Sec. 2. And be at further resolved, That per- and third March, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
‘ ihe Currency, thereupon such change of loca- || 8008 held as prisoners of war by the enemy, | nine. in relation to the sale of Saint Louia 
tion shall become effectual and valid. || OF who may have been in hospital by —- | arsenal, be, and are hereby, so far amended 
Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That || wounds OF disability, at the time of the || that the portion of ground to be granted for 
when such change of location shall have been || issuing of their commissions, shall be entitled || the erection of a monument in memory of the 
{feet made as above provided, the name of said bank to the same pay, emoluments, and benefits 1} late Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon, shall 
Ipor shall be changed to the First National Bank of under this resolution as i actually performing |) embrace ail the ground lying between Caron- 
Camden, Arkansas, and all debts, demands, || the duties of the grade to which they were || golet avenue and Fourth street, as laid down 
or liabilities, rights, and powers belonging to aw od. aera ES ake ,._ || on the plat of the ground now in the ordnance 
a i) said First National Bank of Fort Smith shall || Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That this || 43; 


OnICe 5 


that all the ground and buildings 
hereon lying between Second street and the 


:| devolve upon and inure to the First National resolution shall not be construed to a ipply to 


ey Bank of Camden, and all actions pending by 
or against said First National Bank of 
Smith may be prosecuted by or against said 
l‘irst National Bank of Camden in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if such 


ort | 


cases in which, under the laws and Army regu 

lations existing at the time, 

been no lawful muster into service even after 

the actual receipt of the commission. 
AprroveD, July 11, 1870. 


there could have | 


river fo be reserved for such use as the inter- 


| est of the Army may require; and that the 


remainder of the ground, lying between Second 
and l’ourth streets, be sold at public auction, 


in the manner preseribed by the above-cited 





of change of location and name had not been 





. F : ; ; act of twenty-eighth July, eighteen hundred 
tled made. No. 103.—Joint Resolution making an Appro- |! and sixty-eight, and the proceeds of the sale 
ice Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That as |} priation to pay the Government of Great || shall be paid into the ‘lreasury of the United 
wer soon as such change of name and location | sritain and Ireland in accordance with the || States: rovided, hat the corporate author- 
on shall have been made, public notice thereof | Award of the ¢ Jom missioners appointed un- | ities of the city of Saint Louis shall have the 
led shall be given by publication in a weekly news- | der the Treaty of July first, eighteen hun- || privilege of purchasing said ground at an ap- 
in paper in both said city of lort Smith and said || dred and sixty-three, to settle the Claims || praised value before the sale; the appraise- 
ro city of Camden for four successive weeks. || of the Hudson’s Bay Company and of the || ment to be made by two persons to be selected 
he APPROVED, July 1, 1870. | Puget Sound Agricultural Company. || by the Secretary of War and two by the cor- 
nal Whereas, by the award made on the tenth | porate authoritie s; the four appraisers to select 
ot No. 100.—A Resolution to authorize the Sec- || dé ay of Septe »mber, e ‘ighteen hundred and sixty- || an umpire in case of disagreement, but the 


retary of the l'reasury to change the Name 


ide of the Steam Yacht ** Fanny.’’ 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Yhat the Secretary of 


nine, by the commissioners under the treaty || result to be subject to the approval of the 
of July first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, || Secretary of War. 

between her Britannic Majesty and the United |} Avrroyven, July 11, 1870. 

States of America, it was determined that, in | —_—- 

full satisfaction of all the possessory rights and 
claims of the Hudson’s bay Company and of 


No. 106.—Joint Resolution in relation to 


the l'reasury be, and is hereby, authorized to 
change the name of the steam yacht ‘‘ Fanny,’’ 
owned by Charles H. Mallory, of Mystic, Con- 
necticut, as appers [appears] by permanent 
enrollment number twenty-two, issued at Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, May twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, to that of 
‘*W. M. ‘Tweed,’’ and to grant said vessel an 
enrollment and license in said name, the said 
vessel being a pleasure yacht only, and not 
engaged in commercial or other business. 
ApvproveD, July 1, 1870. 


No. 101.—Joint Resolution granting four 


pieces of Condemned Cannon to the City | 
the Ornamentation of the 


of Lowell, for 

Soldiers’ Monument in that place. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Lep- 
resentalives of the United States of Americain 


the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, there | 
should be paid by the Government of the | 


United States to the Government of Great 


Britain and Ireland the sum of six hundred | 


and fifty thousand dollars in gold coin, in two 
annual installments, the first to be paid within 
twelve months after and the second within 
twenty-four months after the date of the said 
award: ‘Therefore, 

Le it resolved by the Senate and ITouse of Rep- 


Congress assembled, ‘Lhat the sum of 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars in 


gold coin be, and the same is hereby, appro- | 
payment of [to] the Govern- | 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland of the sum | 


priated for the 


by the said award determined to be due on 
tue tenth day of September next, out of any 





| dred and seventy, 


than five years; 
| increase of pay on account of reénlistments, 


; oa As 7p” |) under the act of August four, eighteen hundred 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in }| 


three | 


| No. 


Enlistments into the Marine Corps, and for 

other purposes. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat from and after the 
first day of July, anno Domini eighteen hun- 
the enlistments into the 
Marine corps shall be for a} sriod of not less 
and that all payments of an 


and fifty-four, heretofore made on a basis of 
four years’ enlistments in said Marine corps, 


| shall be credited to the disbursing oflicer. 


APPROVED, July 11, 1870 
108.—A Resolution authorizing the Nom- 
ination and Appointment of Lieutenants 
. Leary 


| 
: | tharles ,endleton and Richz ; 
money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro- || Charles H. Pendleton and Richard I 





} ’ 

e- Congress assembled, hat the Secretary of War |} priated. : = errr : ommanders on the Active 
in be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed |} Arrrovep, July 11, 1870. || List of the Navy. 
18 to deliver to the authorities of the city of Low- | ae ||  dvesolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
ell, Massachusetts, four pieces of condemned || No, 104.—Joint Resolution authorizing the | sentatives of the l ‘nited States of America in 
A: cannon, to be used in the ornamentation of Improvement of the Grounds owned by the | Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the President of the 
g the monument in said city, erected to the mem- United States in the City of Buflalo, New || United States be authorized to nominate and, 
0 ory of the soldiers who first fell in the war of York, known as Fort Porter. by and with the advice and consent of the 
Oo the rebellion, Sigel x Ba tivenstoed bythe Senateand Houscof Rep- | Senate, to appoint Lieut tenants Charle s i. 
I AvrroveD, July 7, 1870. | naiianaianiiiee sha Sieh Kiddie ait, Aeaaete Pendieton and Richard P. Leary as lieutenant 
r- |} resentatives of the —s MEGLES OF coe ee ee commanders on the active list of the Navy: 

; || Congress assembled, ‘That permission be, ani APPROVED. July 12. 1870 ; 

No. 102.—Joint Resolution amendatory of || is hereby, granted to the city of Buffalo, in : ee ee Or ; 
, *‘ Jeint Resolution for the Relief of certain || the State of New York, through its park com- men 

Ot ffi icers of the Army, ee approved July 1} missioners, toimprove and beautify the grounds No. 1 .—A Re olution to de termine the con 

> tw enty- sid Xs eightee n hundred and sixty- Six. | known as Fort Porter. situated in said city. struction of an Act to provi fe Internal hi 
eee ee ee ames Rep- | and belen; ging to the United States, in con peeeaa to support the Government and ol 
° resentatires of the United States of America in || = ction with a public park to be laid out on other purposes, approved June 30, 1561. 
: Congr ss assembled, That Salon os solution enti- |] land adjoining the said grounds, the plans for Resolved by th enate and House of Repy 

tled ** Joint resolution for the relief of certain Hy the same to be approved by the Secretary of atives of the United States of America iit 

otlicers of the Army,”’ approved July twenty War: L’revided, Vhat this resolution shall not || Congress assembled, Vhat the actentitled *‘An 








746 


{isr Conu 2p SESS. 


seeeml 


ct to provide internal revenue to support the 
(G;overument, to pay interest on the public debt, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved June thirty, 
cighteen hundred and sixty-four, and the sev- 
eral amendments thereunto, shall not be con- 

rued so as to impose a tax on any undistrib- 
ulable sum added to the contingent fund of 
any fire, marine, inland, life, health, accident, 
or like insurance company, or any unearned 
premium or premiums received for risks as- 
sumed by such Companies, or any moneys paid 
ly mutual life insurance companies to their 
proucy holders 

Avrrovin, July 13, 1870, 


No. 110. \ Resolution to pay Expenses of 
Delegations ot Indians Visiting the City ol 


.1 . 
Washington, 


Hesolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be appropri- 


ated out of any money in the Treasury not 
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Laws of the United States. 


No. 112.—Joint Resolution to construe the 
Act of March thirty-one, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act of March 
thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
chapter forty-one, shall be held and construed 
not to prohibit the drawback provided for by 
section six of the act of July thirteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, chapter one hun- 
dred and eighty-four, of as many cents per 
pound of cotton cloth, yarn, thread, or knit 
articles, manufactured exclusively from cotton 
and exported prior to May first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, as shall have been assessed 
and paid in the form of an internal tax upon 
the raw cotton entering into the manufacture 
of said cloth or other article: Provided, That 
such drawbacks shall be limited to exporta- 
tions made not more than six months after 
the date of the supplemental regulations issued 


ne | | 





city of Washington is hereby required to haye 
the grades of the streets in the vicinity of th. 
Capitol so modified and established, with ¢},. 
approval of the chief engineer of the Army. 
or officer in charge of public buildings, aj) 
the architect of the Capitol extension, as may 
be necessary to effect an easy and proper ap 
proach to the Capitol, and to furnish a play 
of the same to Congress at its next meeting. 
ApproveD, July 14, 1870. 


No. 116.—A Resolution granting Condemne; 
Ordnance for a Soldiers’ Monument a; 


Providence, Rhode Island, and at Bucks. 
port, in the State of Maine. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America i) 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of War 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to deliver to 
the Governor of the State of Rhode Island 





lace whet 
vided, Lha 


jon sball 

Choctaw, 
Indians, © 
provisions 


ant sixty: 
further, 7 
shall exte 
ninth regi 
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No. 119. - 
Secreta 
lowa, 
mentati 
piace. 

i 
Rojtre 
y entatir 


‘ Mi 


four condemned iron mortars, to be used in ep, and | 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifty thou- || by the Commissioner of Internal Ktevenue, and || the erection of a soldiers’ monument at Proyi- nei 
and dollars to enable the Secretary of the || approved by the Secretary of the Treasury May dence, in said State. “i Keokuk, 
Interior to defray the expenses of delegations | 8'Xteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. _ SEC. 2. And be it further resolved, That the hie may 
of Indians visiting Washington, and to pur- Arrrovenb, July 14, 1870, Secretary ot War be, and he 13 hereby, au Late 
chase presents for the members thereof in the pyr to ree ae wee aaibority city. 
yenr eightee i1undred and seve r ry. i . ;: || O ucksport, in the State olf Maine, four con- APPR 
one ; ot era ~s N a 13.—A Resolution granting Condemned || demned a cannon and one hundred shot or 
ee annon for the erection of a Soldiers’ Mon- shell, to be used in the erection of a soldiers’ 
No. 11 Pe PE ae es ument at Omaha, Nebraska. monument at that place. No. 12 
No. 111.—Joint Resolution granting the Evans- il a ti . Es ie 
ville and Southern Illinois Railroad Com- Resolt ed yy the Senate ONG house oF sepre- ArproveD, July 14, 1870. pal 
i ai i “14. Tas oe sentatives of the United States of America in | te the 
pany the right to build a Bridge across the C sei: aiomaminliel. ea eee > | sips 
Rie Wabash River. ongress assembled, Lhat the Secretary of | . r ; boy eit 
Hh iat le ee W ar be, and he is hereby, authorized to de- || No. 117.—A Resolution authorizing the Sec- resental 
He 11 rest lve by the , enateand House of Rep- liver to the Governor of the State of Nebraska \} retary of War to take charge of the Gettys- f“nere 
resentatives of the { nited States of Americain |) four pieces of condemned iron cannon and || burg and Antietam National Cemeteries. Canto 
Congress ass mbled, That the Evansville and twenty round shot, to be used in the erection | Sete teiatiaeeiadaiia es aR eeel alh ain Po 
Southern Hlinois Railroad Company, a cor- |! of a soldiers’ monument at Omaha, Nebraska. ee a) > aad 2 Bintan f hon wd = - m L 
os ttt — aa 7% ec - ene a APPROVED, July 14, 1870. | Sc onaiia "That the oemaaot War ansli 
lalure ot the State of Illinois, 1s hereby grantec || VORTPESS AS8ei . se ‘ vit cs 
ihe right to construct an iron or sabben tridee R ; ; || be, and is hereby, directed to accept and take ec 
r railroad purposes and asa public highway, || No. 114.—A Resolution directing the Secre- charge of the soldiers’ national cemetery a) jetty 
ther with a draw or a continuous span, as it tary of War to place at the disposal of the Gettysburg, 1 ennsylvania, and the Antietam a ta h 
may determine, across the Big Wabash river President certain Bronze Ordnance to aid |} national cemetery at Sharpsburg, Maryland, - Sole 
ut any point said corporation may select, either the erection of an Equestrian Statue of Gen- || whenever the commissioners and trustees hav- d 
at the little chain, in or opposite White county, eral John A. Rawlins. ing charge of said cemeteries are ready to 
Lilinois, and Posey county, Indiana, or at any || Whereas it is in contemplation to erect a || transfer their care to the General Government. No.1 
point above the same, extending up said river || suitable bronze equestrian monument to per: | That when the afore-mentioned cemeteries are Ord 
as far as the town of New Harmony, in said || petuate the memory of the distinguished deeds placed under the control of the Secretary of hihi 
county of Posey, and State of Indiana; and | of valor and patriotism of the late honored | War, that they be taken care of and maintained eh 
should said railroad company hereafter at any || Secretary of War, General John A. Rawlins, || 12, accordance ieee a ne 
time consolidate with the Lvansville, Carmi, || after the likeness of that taken in plaster from of Congress enut . An act to establish = pg i 
aud Paducah Railroad Company of Indiana, || the face of the deceased ; and whereas a dona- protect national cemeteries, a proved I oe ( a 
or any company now organized or hereafter to || tion on the part of the Government of such || Taty twenty-two, eighteen hundred and sixty: ms S 
be organized in the said State of Indiana, that || bronze ordnance as may have been used or || S°Ve0. i . 1a; 
the rights and franchises hereby granted shall captured in the engagements in which the || ApproveD, July 14, 1870. ‘ _ 
inure to and become vested in said consol- | deceased participated, and which may be no | era; 
idated company and its assigns forever: J’ro- longer useful, would greatly aid the erection | in. 248. Secdlithin aaibintaies tke Dom- wer 
vided, That the bridge to be constructed under || of the same: Pherefore, ; missioner of Indian Affairs to appoint Guard- 
the authority hereby granted shall-not inter- || Jj esolved by the Senate and House of Repre- || +... or Trustees for Minor Indian Children 
lere with the free navigation of said stream || sentatives of the l nited States of America in || vy may be entitled to Pensions or Bounties No. 
beyond what is necessary in order to carry || Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War | under the existing Laws 
into full effect the rights and privileges hereby || be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to age pee : 5 
granted, and shall be built at right angles with | place at the disposal of the President of the Uni- | Whereas sundry Indians served in the Ied- B 
ihe current of the stream where said bridge || ted States such bronze ordnance as may be no || eral Army, some of whom died in the service rese 
may be erected, and that a space of at least || longer useful, to be by him contributed and ap- and others since, leaving ‘minor heirs ; anid Con 
one hundred and seventy feet over the main plied to the furtherance and completion of the | whereas there 18 no provision of law for said by — 
channel of said stream shall be left between || said monument in bronze: and that sach num- |} minor Indians to obtain bounties, back pay, wat 
te piers of said structure: And provided fur- || ber thereof as may be required in the execution || OF other benefits to which their ancestor was of . 
ther, That if said bridge shall be built with a | of the same be given by him when the plaster | entitled: Therefore, nee - 
draw of not less than one hundred feet in | model for the said statue shall have been com- | Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- Re 
width, and said draw is kept in repair for the pleted: Provided, That the said monument, || sentatives of the United States of America ii A 
passage of boats at all times, the detention of |) when completed, shall be erected upon such | Congress assembled, That the Commissioner : 
passing said bridge shall not be construed as public grounds in the city of Washington as | of Indian Affairs is hereby authorized and ~~ 
interfering with the navigation of the stream: mav hereafter be designated by the joint Li- empowered to appoint guardians or trustees 
And it is further provided, That said bridge brary Committee of Congress, and the title to || of any of said minors, and to take bond and 
all be and considered a legal structure, aud || the same be vested in the United States. security for the performance of such duties ; 
ull bea pest road for the transmission of the Arprroven, July 14, 1870. and such guardian or trustee shall be author: 
United States mails: And provided further, ized to collect from the Government all such 
lat in case said bridge is built with a con- 


tinuous 


span, the piers shall be at least two 
sundred feet apart, and the bridge shall be 


No. 115.—A Resolution in regard to Grading 
the Streets in the vicinity of the Capitol. 





back pay, bounties, and pensions to which 
said minors may be entitled, and to expend 
the same for the use and benefit of such 


built at such height as not to interfere with the 4 
navigation of said river by steamboats. 
Arrroven, July 14, 1870. 


‘ 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- \{ minors, with the consent and under the direc: 
sentatives of the United Ntates of America in tion of any court of record of the United States 
|, Congress assembled, ‘That the mayor of the |} or of any Territory having Jurisdiction at the 























and 
said 
ay, 
Was 


7% 
Livi 
ner 
mia 
et 
yond 
es 





Pro- 


e where such minors may reside: 


' 7, That the terms of the foregoing resolu- 
n shall not apply to the Cherokee, Creek, 


Choctaw, Chickasaw, or Seminole nations of 

Indians, or conflict in any manner with the 

provisions of the treaties of eighteen hundred 

; 1 sg xty SIX with Provided 

her, That the provisions of this resolution 

le na : > th 

i] extend only to Indians serving in the 

nth regiment of Kansas cavalry. 


Avproveb, July 14, 1870 


s : 
those nations: 


—Joint Resolution authorizing the 
; War to transfer to Keokuk, 
lowa, Condemned Ord nance for the 


mentation of the Soldi rs’ 


creiary ot 
] orna- 
Cemetery at that 


a ? y ® , 
senale and HH. use of ee 
CNLATLVES OF The l nite Slates of Aine) CHAIN 

ee Gee : >: oa 
{ hattihe sec \ 


retary ot War 


d he is hereby, authorized and directed 
fer from the t convenient point to 
<, lowa, such ¢ sanuana ordnance as 

may deem proper, to be used in the orna- 
i ie soldiers’ cemetery at said 
vy 14 1 ) 

! ) \ 7 2a i ‘ . 

No. 120.—Joint Resolution | 


relative to the 
me presented by the Patriots of 


+} } seca tiel min 6 incol 
the late President Lincoln. 


leand House 


y ‘ 7 , ‘ 
here solved by the mend 


/ 
es 
t 


of Rep- 


niatives of the United States of America in 
yaress as embled, That the architect of the 


io tata “4 
be, and he is hereby, directed to cause 


tone presented t > the late President Abra- 
» Lin by the oe triots of Rome to be 
1s ed to the possession of the Lincoln 
ument Association at Springfield, Lilinois, 
he placed by said association in the monu- 


being erected to the mem Lory of 


d ‘Anam Line vill. 


Arrrovep July 14, 1870. 


ient now 


. ie ee Se 
No. 128.—Joint Resolution ¢ giving ¢ ondemned 


to the National Asylum for Dis- 
abled Soldiers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


{ ran lane 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 


sentatives of lhe United States of America 
S$ ASSE mole d, That the Secretar y ot Wa 
hereby, authorized and directe ‘d 
) transfer to the National Asylum for Disabled 
liers in Milwaukee, Wis sconsin, Six pieces 
condemned ordnance, to be placed in the 
oldiers’ cemetery at Milwaukee. 
Avproven, July 15, 1870. 


} 


we, and he is 





» 


No. 129 


—Joint Resolution relative to the Pay 
Capitol Police and Watchmen. 


of the 


Be itresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the men discharged 
by the reduction of the Capitol police and 
watchmen force be paid for the current month 
of July, and that the same be paid out of the 
‘ontingent fund of the Senate and House of 
iiepresentatives in equal proportions. 

Arrroven, July 15, 1870. 
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wT ’ Ty 
sv QO. 4 .- ~ J t ss t 1 granting Con- 
’ ‘ : 
cemned Cannon itor the erection of Sol 
i aa ; \f ? \f 
j rs osmonument 
Beit resol lby the Se 
: , x 
resentatives ort f f 
’ j } 1} 4} 
Congress assemoied, ibatthe 


is hereby authorized ar 
the Ladies’ So 
of the city of Bridgeport, Connectict 
pieces of condemned iron cannon, to be used in 
the erection of 8 monument on Sea Side P ark, 
in said city of Bridge , tothe 








memory of the 


soldiers who fell in the war of the rebellion. 
Sec. 2. And be further resolved, That the 


’ *11T } 


: 2 eas 
Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, directed 
to deliver four condemned pieces of iron ord- 
each of the following places, viz: 


Illinois; Morristown, Morris 


nance to 


Quincey, county, 


New Jer ey; Lastford, Connecticut ; Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania; Jersey City, New Jersey ; Gat 
diner, Maine; Heightstown, New Jersey; the 
Ladies’ oe nt A iation of Peoria, Ili- 
nois; the National Soldiers’ Cemetery, at Graf- 


ton, West Virginia the Franklin County Mon- 


umental Association, Chambersburg, Penn- 


sylvania; to be used in the erection of soldiers’ 
monuments, or in the ornamentation of the 
same: Provided, That no expense be incurred 
by the Governmen tra Oo ( ot 
the same, 

SE And be i her resolved, That the 
Secretary of War id | ; hereby, author 


ized to place at the disposal of the Lincoln 

ao Association, incorporated by act 
oO ; ! | i 

of ongreen, so much damaged and captured 


aes and brass as may be ngcessary 


1 1 


out of which to cast the principal figures oi 
said monument, fromtime to me as the models 
are completed. 

Approven, J ily 15, 1870 
No. 131. re 





extension of t 
Police over the » Botanie: 


fe and 


by the Sena 
a Ouse of pat g hea: ntatives of the United States 


» S _, 7 7 
Be it enacted [resolved | 


America in Congress assembled, " hat the 
s Rs rvision of the apitol police he extended 
over the Botanical Garden,and that, until other- 
wise ordered, and especially during the period 
employed for rebuil the fence surrounding 
the grounds, additional police force may be 
employed, if deemed necessary, the expense 
for which shall be defrayed from the contingent 
fund of the Seni te and House of Represent- 
atives : Provi ided, however, That the additional 
number of policemen for t shall not 
exceed three at any time. 
Approven, July 15, 1870. 





11S purposs 


No. 182.—Joint Resolution 
Cannon to decorate the Soldiers’ 
Plot, at White Plains, New York. 
Be it enacted [9% Daye 1] by the Senate and 

Hlouse of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress asser nbled, That the 

Secretary of War be, and he here! by is, author- 

ized to donate four ae mned cannon and 

twenty-eight balls to the ‘* White Plains Vet- 
eran Association, ’? to decorate the 
plot at that pl ice 


PPROVED, Jaly lo, 1570. 


¢ Condemned 
Burial 


J 


s0.diers 


GLOBE. TAT 


41st Cona....2D Sess. 


No. 133.—Joint Resolution uth orizing the 
donation of certain Property of the United 
States in the C ty of Galveston, State of 
Texas, to said C ty 
Beit resolved bythe Senat rd House of BR p- 

reseniatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the ; 


racks, fences, sheds, ¢ sterns, and so forth, 


buildings, bat 
the property « f the in the city 
now abandoned 
by the United States troops, and ordered to 
be sold at public auction, under the direction 


; <? 9 } > 
ofthe quartermaster’s department, be, 


tat 
LaLles, 


of Galveston, State of lexas, 


andthe 
Same ure 


vided to 


} 
hereby, donated as hereinaft ‘r pro 


said city of Galveston, forthe purpose 


of aiding the said city in holding agricultural 


} 


mechanical, and hie rticultural fairs, and th 


developing the agricultural and mechanic: 

resources of said State; or for such other pub 

ic uses as May seem good to the author 

of said city « (x \ Pi 

resolution shall not be construed to convey any 

titie in the grounds whereon t! a@id bu ‘ 

bar ks, fenc sheds, cistert ind » forth, 

Lr ual dl, Or ; yauthor y to demoish oO 

destroy the same, but to be held to be returned 
I { it¢ iSt t \ ! l ny 

purpose for the use of t Government 
APPRE July 15, ) 

No. 154 Joint 4 n granting Con 
demned Cannon to the Delaware Soldier 
and Sailors’ Monument Association 
Bi it resolved by the Nenate and Llowse of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of Amerii Lis 
Phatthe Seere tary of War 
yy authorized to deliver to the Soldiers’ 

Monument Association of Wil 


mington, Delaware, ten pieces of condemned 





Congress assemble 


‘ 7) . 
oaiors 


yrass cannon. 


- Joint Resolution authorizing the 


Secretary of War to furnish Cannon to 
‘*Soldiers’ Plot’’ in Riverview Cemetery, 
at ‘l'renton, New Jersey. 

Reit resolved by the Senate anc } How eof "Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stat 3 Of 4 
ssembled, Vhatthe Secret: 
be authorized to furnish six 
demned cannon for 

Soldiers’ p fol a? ay 
l'renton, New Jersey. 

Aprroven, July 15, 1870, 


{merica in 
iry ol W ar 


pieces of « Ot 


Congress a 


ornamen tation of the 
tiverview Ce metery, at 


-Joint Resolution to pe “mit the Sec- 
retary of the Tre asury to allow cerlain Boats 
Bagg ive be 


ween American Ports on Lake Ontario. 


to carry Passengers and their 
Be it re solved by the Se a and Tlou eof Re Pp 
sof the United States of America in 
Congress ass _ hat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized t 
allow the aaaihdnda: of the Canadian Masiee- 
tion Company built in the United States, and 
now owned by that company, to carry passen- 
gers and their baggage between Lochester, 
Oswego, and aan American ports on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, subject to such 
regulations as he may establish. 


‘4 2 . . t . - ’ 
APPROVED, July 15, 1870 


resentativ 


t mbled, 
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PRIVATE ACTS OF THE FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


Passed at the Second Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 


Monday, the 6th day of December, A. D. 1869, and was adjourned without day on Friday, the 


July, A. D. 1870. 


Unysses 8. Grant, President. 


ScHUYLER CoLFax, Vice President and President of the Senate. 


L5th day of 


Henry B. Antuony 


was elected President of the Senate pro tempore on the 28th day of May, A. D. 1870, and so acted until and 


including June 3d; also on the Ist of July, and so acted until and including July 5th; 
President pro tempore on the 14th day of July, and so acted until the end of the session. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Crap. I.—An Act to relieve certain Persons 
therein named from the Legal and Political 
Disabilities imposed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


concurring therein,) That all legal and _polit- 
ical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion, be, and they hereby are, removed 
from the following persons, namely: 
ALABAMA. 

tobert Ware, of Blount county; J. J. Cow- 
den and Elijah Self, of Jefferson county; Alex- 
ander McKinstry and John R. Tompkins, of 
Mobile county; N. B. Mardis, of Shelby county; 
John S. Morange, Henry W. Pickens, H. K. 
Wickle, and Jeptha Kdwards, of Etowah 
county; J. A. McCutcheon and Absalom 
Jackson, of Elmore county; G. T. Yelverton, 
of Coffee county ; T. G. Cornish, of Marengo 
county; Samuel I’. Palmer, Dr. Peter Bryce, 
of Tuscaloosa county, and Charles C. Crowe, 
of Perry county; Joseph W. Phillips, of Lee 
county ; Kobert D. Sims, Michael Burk, and 
Frank E. Saurin, of Lowndes county; George 
MecDufly, of Marion county; W. A. J. Swan, 
George Forrister, and Z. M. Hutchins, of 
Randolph county; Kiias M. Kiels, of Barbour 
county; J. H. Weaver and William H. Og- 
bourne, of Montgomery county; A. J. Due, of 
Kilmore county; A. A. West, of Clay county ; 
Kiph Latham, of Jackson county; Charles 
A. Edwards, Jesse R. Jones, Charles 8. G. 
Doster, of Autauga county; and W. B. Moda- 
well, of Perry county. 

ARKANSAS. 

Yancey B. Shapard, of Pope county; Le- 
vander Sykes and James H. Low, of Johnson 
county ; 
ty; James Kk. White, Frank Clark, 
i]. Clark, James I. Hudson, and John T. 
Chidester, of Ouachita county; E. W. Gantt, 
S. L. Griffith, P. O. Hooper, and E. W. Gar- 
rett, of Pulaski county; Alexander Mason, of | 
Calhoun county; John H. Askew, of Union 
county; I*. M. Chrisman, Isaac Chrisman, W. 
lt. Coody, and W. P. Cole, of White county. 

GEORGIA. 


Noah L. — of Decatur county ; William | 








Wilson C. Jones, of Vell [Yell] coun- | 
‘Thomas 


I] 
1} 
} 


I. Wright, of Coweta county; Foster Blodgett |! 


| and W.C. Dillon, of Richmond county ; H. H. 
| Pettis and John L. Harris, of Fulton county ; | 
| George H. Lester, of Oglethorpe county; W. 


|| W. Paine, of Chatham county; William H. 


| Edwards and Amos IT’. Akerman, of Elbert 


|| county; I’. B. Hascal, of Jones county; T. W. 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House | 


Thurmond, of Spalding county; T. W. King, 
of Monroe county; E. C. Granniss, of Bibb 


| liam Kelly, of Dawson county; Robert D. Har- 


Forsyth county; Enoch Humphreys, of Gor- 
don county; G. M. T. Ware, of Pierce county; 
G. T. Davis, of Brooks county; EK. S. Grittin 
and James Hammock, of ‘I'wiggs county ; John 
R. Hill, BK. tichardson, and J. M. Cooper, of 
Dougherty county; Benjamin Conley, of Rich- 
mond county ; 
win county; James W.Green,of Upson county ; 
Nathan Gunnels, of Banks county; 
J. Speer, of Pike county; Henry C. Wayne, 
of city of Brunswick; Charles D. Davis, of 
Walton county; J. W. B. Somers, of Newton 
county; Joel I’. Thornton, of Greene county ; 
William RK. Davis, George M. Hood, and 
Charles P. McCalla, of Richmond county; 


erson H. Walker, of Walton county; Dr. 

Thomas I’. Green, of Milledgeville; Joseph 

MeWhorter, of Oglethorpe county. 
TENNESSEE, 

C. B. Davis, of Lawrence county; Hiram 
Crabtree, John RK. Knight, John Jones, of 
Jackson county; Edward Isaac Golladay and 
| R. E. Thompson, of Wilson county; 


of Shelby county ; 


Ault, and J. L. Abernathy, of Rhea county; 
Stephen Matthews, of Blount county; H. 8. 
Young, of Macon county; Walter R. Evans, of 
Claiborne county; Johu P. Murry, William H. 
| Botts, and Allen Dewhett, of Jackson county ; 


|| James Monroe Meek, of Jefferson county ; and | 


|| James H. Randolph, of Cocke county. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


James M. Martin, of Abbeville county; Ains 
| ley H. Monteith and W. Hutson Wigg, of Rich- 
land county; N. G. W. Ws alker aud Thomas 
J. Webb, of ‘hia son county; I. M. W 3 g 
and J. F. 


Green, of C occas county; W.P. 


| Legg, of Spartansburg county ; 
vey, of Floyd county; William D. Bentley, of |) 


Thomas | 


| Duncan, 


ae : : | Mercer county ; 
William M. Moore, of Warren county; Dick- || Lerce y 


Robert | 
Forquaharson,of Lincoln county; James Kuss, | 
John Alley, of Sequatchie || 
county; John E. Pyatt, J. C. Wasson, W. N. || 


| of Buncombe county ; 


was again elected 


JAMES G. BLAINE, 


Gill, Eli Cornwall, and William MeAlily, of 
Chester county; J. Rh. Linder, of Colieton 
county; J. B. Gatlin, of Darlington county ; 
S. 'T. Atkinson, of Georgetown county; W. W. 
Boyce and Calvin eee - Fairfield county ; 
H. P. Hammett and PF. 
ville county; C. BL. 
Reuben Gross and § 


r, of Green- 
Sawis, of Horry county; 
lannel J. Stuart, of Lex- 


. Gower 


|| ington county ; Elly Godbold,of Marion county; 
county; John C. Hendrix, of Atlanta county; | 
James M. Bishop, Jesse Hendricks, and Wil- | 


John W. A. Hartness, of York county; W. D. 
Johnson, of Marlboro county; George W. H. 
Daniel Keels 
Mellett, of Sumter county. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Gilbert M. De L. Smith, Jefferson county. 
LOUISIANA. 


and R. 8. 


John L. 


Lewis, Claiborne parish; B. L. 


| Lynch, New Orleans. 
B. B. DeGraffenriede, of Bald- | 


KENTUCKY. 
Lee, Horatio W. 
Richard C. 


Philip 
Hagan, 


Bruce, Francis 
Wintersmith, and Blanton 
Louisville ; D. Howard Smith, Irank- 
lin county; Charles B. Thomas, Lexington, 
Fayette county; John M. Elliott, Owingsville, 
Bath county; A. L. McAfee and John T. 
Hogan, Jessamine county; William E. Kellar, 
Thongas W. Napier and J. 
Warren Grigsby, Lincoln county; A. J. Beale 
and James A. Frazier, Harrison county ; Henry 
A. Hustonand J. K. Huey, Paducah; Charles 
Duncan, Pendleton county; J. P. Nicholsand 
William Dickinson, Barren county; William 
EK. Bell and John F. Wills, Anderson county; 
Jzemes W. Schooling, Marion county; T. P.A. 
Bibb, Boone county; D. O. Harris, Woodford 
county; RK, T. Owen, Shelby county; Paschal 
ki. Baker, Carrol county; Robert Riddell, 
junior, Estell county. 
NORTM CAROLINA. 
J. U1. Carson, of Ash county ; Abram Bryan, 


| of Alleghany county ; John Ballard, J. Rt. Har- 


grave, Nathaniel Knight, James A. Leak, and 
John A. Boyden, of Anson county ; Joseph W. 
Beasley and John W. Sissoms, of Bertie county; 
J.J. D. Lucas, J. W. Purdie, and John A. 
Richardson, of Bladencounty; William Lank 

ford, John Laning, Lawson A. Laning, James 
W. Walker, Lott Pitman, Reverend ‘i’. W. 
Atkin, John Souther, G. M. Koberts, John 
Smart, G. L. Penland, George Whitman, J. M. 
Wells, Hughey Brooks, and William Ducker, 
Richard C. Cook, Caleb 





FaIMes 


750 
41st Cona....2p Srss. 
Phifer, James M. Brown, Nelson Slough, Wil- | 
liam M. Coleman, and Kiah P. Harris, of | 
Cabarrus « punly > J ames t- . Harper. of Cald- 
ounty; Jonas Cline, Caleb Setzer, Wil- 
Hiale, Andrew IH. bhaford. Mathew L. 
McCorkle, Ad Iphus L. Shuford, James T’. 
Jolnson, Ephraim Yount, Moses Barger, Da- 
vid Whistenhurst, Marcus L. ry, LH. M. Hall- 
man, and G. M. Yoder, of Catawba county; | 


Il. Headen, of Chatham county; James M. 
Higgins, of Cherokee county; John M. Jones, 
William R. Lioughton, and William A. Moore, 
of Chowan county; Martin C. Roberts, 
Roberts, W. W. Green, and Joseph W. Wilson, 
of Cleveland county; W. W. Pate and J. A. 
Maultsby, of Columbus county ; W. MeL. Me 

chibald McLean, John W. Lett, James 
Wille T. Rhodes, William <A. 
Danks, J. 4. Poe, William R. Love, and Ham.- 
iltou Medfilt i 0 fC umbe rland county ; JW. 
‘Thomas, J. J. Martin, and Willi . Hlen- 
derson, ; William A. Allen, 
of Duplin county; John ‘Marshall 
John M. Beck, of Davie county ; 
abrew, of Edgecombe county; LR. 1 


and N.S. 


Ky \y, At 
A. Me a 


of David on county 


Russell 
Isaac J. 
Usrey, C. M. 
J, 1M. 
ranville county ; 
Best, of Greene 
David Cobb, R. S. Se- 


Cook, of Forsyth county ; 
H. Kingsbury, Robert B. Gilliam, 

Young, R. D. Jones, John C. j 
Rogers, A. H. Cook, L. A. Paschal, J. 
son, and S. 3. Harrill, of G 
> Harpe r and H. H. 

county ; G. M. Isle Vs 
christ, Rk. WoGlenn, 
Gardner, junio r, Nathan Hiat, Joseph A. Hous- 
ton, William P. 
ohn MeLean, Khha Starbuck, Moses D. 
Young, Emanuel Dean, Stephen Hussey, Ed- 
ward Morgan, Jacob A. Mick, Shubal G. Cof- 
fin, and Anselom Reid, of Guilford county ; 


Neal S. Stewart and Benjamin I. Shaw, of 
Hiarnett county; P.S. Brittain, of Henderson 


county; dames M. Trader and Starkey 8. 
tlarrell, of Hertford county ; James W. Wil- 
liame, DW. M. l’urchase, Wilfred Turner, John 
If. Dalton, A. I*. Gaither, John C. Hargrave, 
S. Bently, Thomas N. Cooper, Perry 

J. McDowell, and Moses A. White, 
of Iredell county; W. W. Munday, Dr. C. L. 
Hunter, James M. Smith, Richard I. Burch, 
dobn PD. Shaw, Franklin Howard, Joseph Shel- 
ton, John I. Phifer, Robert Nixon, Isaac Lowe, 


fomlin, Re. 


and D. A. Lowe, of Lincoln county ; David W. 
Siler, of Macon c ounty 5 We Be Craig, ©; i. 
Corpening, and Uriah Ownby, of McDowell 


county: Clement Dowd,of Mecklenburg county; 
J. W. Bowman, M. C. Phelps, A. A. Congle- 
ton, J. R. Doughty, J. W. Chadwick, and J. 
M. Girizzard, of Mitchell ty; Jesse 5. 
Spencer, of Montgomery county; Thomas Ro! 
lins, Samuel I. Johnson, John rst il, Alex- 
ander Kelly, and John LW. Mele ‘loore 
county; Patrick Murphey, Manger London 
ohn J. Conoley, Johu H. Brooks, and W. M. 
Monroe, of New Hanover county; W. N. Ps 

terson, James C. Turentine, William F. Strsy- 
horn, William I’, Patterson, George Laws, S. 
J. Norwood, James Wells, W. T. 
W. Carr, W. A. Harris, D. C. Guyther, J. W. 
Stroud, Hl. M. C. Stroud, and W. H. Hogan, 
af are county; G. W. Cox, of Pitt county; 
J. H. Allen, of Polk county; Jesse Steed, 
Joseph Reece, Wiley Smith, and Henry Cra- 
ven, of Rasdolph county; Charles P. Powell, 
1. N. Patterson, and A.J. McQueen, of Rich- 
mond county; Joseph ae Richmond Lee, 
Moses Warwick, Murphy McNair, Alex- 

ander McRae, William Me sie Jobn A. Row- 
land, Giles Leitch, and Pe . Morissey, 
of Robeson county; Dr. James G. Ramsey, 
‘Thomas B. Long, James ‘H. Ennis, William 
M. Kineaid, M. A. Agner, Thomas Barber, 
Isaac A. Witherspoon, John A. Bradshaw, 
David Barringer, Henry Barringer, Jesse 
Thomasson, Jacob Fraley, William I. Bailey, 
William S. Martin, Tillman Cranterd, Moses 
lL. Holmes, William D. Haywood, 


ror 





Bell and || 
Joshua Kill- | 
s. Patterson | 
eucher A. 


Arrington Dillworth, Abel | 


Heath, Alexander H. Lindsay, | 


Rufus 


| 


| William W. 





Buxton, J. |! 


| 
i} 
| 





| Hollford, 


Wellington | R. 


| William Daughtry, James C. 
| Daughtry, James 


| D. Haywood, James H. Toote, T. 


Laws of the United States. 


L. Kestler, A. H. Boyden, Mumford S. Me- 
Kenzie, William I’. Martin, John Sloop, John 
- Creso, and A. J. Mock, of Rowan county ; 
J. B. Eaves and D. D. Allen, of Rutherford 
county; Peter A. Wilson, of Salem county ; 
Williams, Hardy 
Autry, John A. Oates, 
Leonard Godwin, Wilson Lockamy, Henry T. 
Jackson, Daniel ci iaeen. Hardy L. Spell, 
James R. Maxwell, James K. Morrissey, of 
Sampson county; Samuel Reeves, senior, and 
Samuel Reeves, junior, of Salisbury ; Doctor 
W. W. McUanless, A. HW. Lindsey, Thomas E. 
Cook, and E. 8. Dean, of Stokes county; H. C. 
Hampton,Gideon Bryan, Hugh Gwyn, Nathan- 
iel A. Boyden, of Surry country [county :] 
George Orr, of Transylvania county; James 
Ik. Irby, A. 8S. Crowell, and 8. 8S. 8S. MeCanley, 
of Union county; Rufus H. Tucke or, William 
W. Young, 
Henderson H. eanee George -. Fentress, 
Calvin E. Parish, J. W. Estes,.and S. J. Nor- 
mans of W _ county ; B. C. Cook, A. T. Me- 
Callum, and James ‘Mannin; ig, of Washington 
county; Benjamin F.. Petty, C. L. Cook, 
Harris, and Elisha Welborne, of 
Wilkescounty; Alvin Bagley,of Wilson county; 
Lon ff, Joseph W illiams, Nicholas 
I.. Williams, B. B. Benham, and Thomas 8. 
Martin, of Yadkin county ; Leander Ray, John 
G. Marlow, and Adam Snow, of Yancy county ; 

Jasper Etheridge, of Onslow county; James 
LD). Bridges, John Purcell, John Gilchrist, Jobn 
Wilkes, Calvin Black, Hector McLean, Alex- 
ander Purcell, John H. MeEachern, N. A. Me- 
Lean, Giles Leitch, John A. Rowland, Thomas 
J. Morrissey, William A. Dick, Joseph Thomp- 
son, Willis Moore, William J. Brown, Angus 
D. Brown, Murphy MeNair, of Robeson county; 
tichard W. King, Pinkney Hardee, Lemuel 
H. Aldridge, of Lenoir county; Willie Daniel, 
of Wilson county; C. L. Sayreand Frank Dar- 
ley, of Washington city; Egbert RK. Watson, 
of Virginia; George B. Myers, of Marshall 
county, Mississippi. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Attala county: Ii. M. Wells, Samuel Young, 
S. C. Conley, EK. H. Sanders, W. J. Wasson, 
N. ©. Wasson, David Wasson. Jason Niles, A. 
J. Boyd, D. W. S. Sanders, A. M. Chestnut, 
John A. Wasson, A nder Wasson, E. L. 
Carnes, Rasselas Boyd, David Carr, and C. G. 
Harris. Adams conuniv: Robert W. Wood, W. 
H. Forbes.’Vhowas.'. Harrison. Clarke county: 
Wili tlaneock. Cla bornecounty: E. H. Stiles, 
A. 4. Joshua S. Morris. Copiah 
couniy: William M. Deason, M. H. Peyton, 
i rinh Millsnapps, Ephraim G. Peyton, jr., and 

el P. Liarvey. Carroll county: William 
'T. Townsend and Benjamin T. Marshall. Coa- 
‘ountv: A. S, Dowd. Chickasaw county: 
©. ©. Moore, J.T. Pulliman, Jacob A. Lough- 
ridge, avd Thomas D. Hamilton. Calhoun 
‘ounty amuel A. Spencer, Tillman Bryan, 

J. cdaylor, C. E. Murphy, E. B. M. Hill- 
couse, H. J. Hawkins, iichin Hall, and W. 
Emby. DeSoto county: E. J. Lipsey, Sam- 
uel B. McNeace, Francis Holmes, C. I’. West; 
L. B. F. Robinson, John W. McCarkle, George 
I. Harris, William P. Eason, W. A. Nelson, 
S. D. Irvin, Henry Dockery, Thomas C. Dock- 
ery, and James H. Scafe. Franklin county: 
Nathan Bunkley and William K. Magee. 
Holmes county: 8S. S. Montgomery, Sampson 
Botters, A. M. Green, John A. Carson, W. A. 


Lewis, and 


yma 


West, George W. Cole, Erastus Hoskins, 
Charles T. Murphey, J. F. House, E. B. 
Sproales, A. Ww. McDonald, B. W. Moore, 
i} and R.‘T’. Bush. Hinds county: J. L. Carter, 
John Dunean, and A. N. Kimball. Jefferson 


county: William Thompson, James Archer, 
Porterfield Farley, and Putnam Darden, P. 
K. Montgomery. Kemper county: Moses G. 
W. W. Chrisholm, B. F. Rush, E. 


Fowler. Leake county: H. H. Howard. 
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/and M. M. Peyton. 
| son Edwards, T. 


|| beha county: 











| county: 





[December 14. 


Lowndes county: James M. Prewitt and J. A 
Orr. Lauderdale count ty § James W. Brook, 
Robert E. Leachman, J W. MeMullen Bl 
Mosely, and David C. Smith. 
John A. Hanson. George B. Myers, Mars 
county. Lee county: Jesse V. Bell. Me 
son county: T. C. Tupper, George Moorman un 
Noxubee county: Madi, 
G. Richardson, William A. 


L eake country 


Haynes, S. Huckaby, E. A. J. McHenry, 
James 8. Holt, and Charles B. Ames. Oktji, 


C. Bishop. Pontotoe coun. 
ty: Paul Dunn, Ge orge Wiley, C. Cullins, Ab. 
ner Shuttle, and J. L. Morphis. Tishemingo 
John E. Gillenwaters, F. A. Beazley. 
Ephraim F. Haynie, William L. Paine, Sy). 
vester J. Allen, Robert J. Fleming, Joel Gil. 
lenwaters, Prank I. McCalla, W. H. Dodson. 
James McAmis, W. H. Janes, Barton . 
Boone, O. Lucas, T. D. Danecan, Hamilton 
Mask, James W. Harper, and Luther W, 
Redus. Tippahcounty: M. Nelmes. Winat 
county: ML A. Metts. Wilkinson cou - 
James M. Miller, ees and William C. 

ler. Warren county: J. Harry tli IL 
P. Simrall, and W. R. Wadsworth. Yazov 
county: A. B. Johnson. Monroe county: 8, 
LL. Hatch, Richard Richardson, Vicksburg : 
John Duncan, of Jackson, Mississippi. 


iF 


VIRGINIA. 


Albemarle county: William Wertembaker, 
John Wood, junior, Andrew J. Brown, W’il- 
liam T. E arly, D. i Burnley, bzra M. Wolfe, 
Thomas W. Wood, J. H. Rives, John LH. Bibb, 
and Alexander Rives. Accomac county: E, 
P. Pitts. Augusta county: Dr. 
Stribling, J. N. Ryan, 
Reuben D. Hill, B. F. 
and David C. 
B. Wright, 


Franeis ‘I’. 
Villiam A. Burnett, 
Iifer, Robert G. Bickle, 
MecGuilin. Bedford county: Ss. 
Charles A. Bower. Botetourt 


county: W. Martinand W. Kk. M. Wood. Buek- 
ingbam county: William A. Moss, J. Liil, 
Albert Baldwin, John M. Jordan, J. EB. Mor- 


Z. C. Vaughn. 
Burion, Kk. 8. 
Caroline county? Myer 
Charlotte county: Pauli V. 
A. Carrington. Chesierfield 
Francis C. Moss. Clarke county: 
Joseph F. Ryan Charles City county: B. A. 
Nance. Dinwiddie county: Robert Bolling, 
Thomas H. Boisseau, and 1. H. Smith.  Eliza- 
beth City county: John F. Segar and Thomas 
G. Segar. Essex county: P. R. Saunders. 
Fauquier county: Alexander Lanis, W. M. 
Hume, Nimrod T. Ashby, John S. Burn, P. 
H. Hale, and E. J. Smith. Fairfax connty: 
Alexander Innis. Floyd county: B. P. Elliot, 
A. J. Kirby, and F. A. Winston. Fluvanna 
county: Thomas H. Tutwiler. Franklin county: 
Wilham E. Andrews, John L. Dillard, W. ‘I 
Wright, Morris W, Williams, Jeffrey Woody, 
E. C. Murphy, Charles Perdue, John Pelter, 
William Cooper, Allen Woody, Jenkins M. 
Oxley, Samuel G. Mattox, Silas G. Bernard, 
Cyrus E. Pinekard, Joseph Heckman, Marshall 
Jamerson, Jesse Brunty, Robert A. Scott, 
John Wade. Frederick county: Henry M. 
rent, junior. Grayson county: L. H. Bryant 
and E. L. Dickey. Green county: W. 8. 
Beazley. Giles county: R. G. Banks. Hal- 
ifax county: J. B. Storall. Hanover county: 
William C. Wickham, John Page, Thomas 
M. White, George W. Doswell, J. A. Wing: 
field, Joseph T. Priddy, and James M. Tay- 
lor. Henricocounty: Thomas M. Kimbrough, 
W. A. Bennett, George N. Gwathney, M. 
M. Lipscomb, Thomas Dodamead, Frederick 
Butler, Samuel Ellis, Peter W. Ralston, 
William H. Richardson, Jesse I’. Hutchinson, 
J. A. Lynham, and Albert P. Bennett. Henry 
county: George D. Gravely, C. Y. Thomas, 
| John F, Pedigo, John T. Hamlett, W. I. 
| Bullington, R. J. Wells, John H. Mathews, 
James City county: S. T. 


gan, P. K. Patterson, and 
Campbell county: John W. 
Burton, C. D. Flynn. 
Angle, junior. 
Adams and H. 
county: 


| John H. Pedigo. 


Bowman ¢ 
county: Fi 
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APPEN 


1869. | 


Bowman and C. M. Hubbard. 
inty: James B. Green. 

vy: Thacker Rogers. 

homas M. Wiatt. 


King William 
King George coun- 
Lancaster county : 
Louisa county: M. M. 

x, Andrew J. Perkins, Daniel H. Perkins, 
dvorge W. Trice, David M. Hunter, W. W. 

rd. Montgomery county: James C. Tay- 

. }bomas R. Childress. Nansemondcounty: 
Pecer B. Prentis. Nelson county: Seaton H. 
Loving, John H, Pamplin, C. T. Smith. North- 

nptoncounty: William G. Riley, R. H. Read, 
I in S. Parker. Nottoway county : 
Overton, G. C. Blend. Norfolk county: 
Kdward H. Williams, C. W. Murdangh, KE. 


i 


\Y. Anderson. Prince Edward county: R.S. 
Hines#B. S. Hooper, H. R. nape, John V. 
Miller, Robert D. Miller, and Frank D. Redd. 


W. W. Caldwell, J. A. 
Patrick county: Mur- 
' Racker, Samuel W. 
Done, Asa Wood, Benjamin J. Campbell, 
and William W. Stoops. Powhatan county: 
William T. Davis. Pulaski county: John B. 
Baskerville, Lewis A. Buckingham, C. IE. Dod- 
lridge. Page county: William Campbell. 
Petersburg city: W. T. Joynes, D. W. Las- 
siter, A. O. Hinton, James B. Stewart, Alex- 
ander Domian, and John R. Hinton.  Pittsyl- 
yania county: John I’. Ficklen, J. W. McKin- 
and John W. Jones. 


Prince George county: 
Hair, F. We Parker. 
Turner, Larkin G. 


SeV, 


John || 


j 


VDIX TO THE 


CONGRESSION 


et the United States. 


| and they hereby are, removed from the follow- 


j 


| ing persons, nam rely: 
| of Franklin ¢ 


| State of Florida, and D. H. 


Philemore B. Hawkins, 
county, in the State of North Car- 
| olina, and C. R. Mobley, of Tampa, in the 
McCall, of Union 
Springs, Alabama. 

ApvproveD, December 18, 1869. 


XV.—An Act for the Relief of Alinzor 
Clark. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Commissioner 
of Patents, upon due application made tohim, 
is authorized to extend the patent of Alinzor 
Clark for ‘‘fastening for hay and manure forks,’ 
dated March the fifth, A. D. eighteen hundred 
and fifty, and which expired on the fifth day 
of March, A. D. eighteen hundued and sixty- 
four, upon the same evidence and principles 


Cuap. 


States of 


| as if application had been made to him by the 


| said patentee in due time prior to the expira- 


Prince Kdward || 


county: Littleton A. Warren. Rappahannock | 


county: I’. H. Bruce, B. L. Holland, Willis 
Browning, and Patrick McCracken. Rock- 
bridgecounty : James G. Paxton, D. Kb. Moore, 
George A. Baker, and. David J. Whipple. 
Rockingham county: John T. Harris. Rich- 
mond county: W. W. Rains. Roanoke county: 
Zebulon Boon, Jacob L. Frier, and Alfred ‘l. 
Dillard. Russell county: A. C. Ferguson, 
Thomas H. Garrett, William Johnson, Samuel 
H. Nash, Thomas J. Riley, B. D. Seacott, 
William J. Dickinson, Thomas C. M. Alder- 
son, James H, Dickinson, and Jacob C. Gent. 
Shenandoah county: Tranklin H. Wisler and 
Jesse C. McKay. Smyth county: Thomas H. 
Thurman, W. P. Francis, J. M. Pruner, and 


Jumes B. Lowden. Spottsylvania county: 
James B. Sener. Washington county: D. C. 


Dunn, W. C. Edmondson, R. W. Hughes, 
Leonidas Baugh, John D. Cosby, and C. Me- 
Dougal. Wise county: Robert P. Dickerson. 
W estmoreland county : R. A. Claybrook. Staf- 
ford county: R.C. Moncure, Kennon Whiting, 


and Josey yh Christian. 
SEC 


. 2 And be it further enacted, That all | 


persons from whom the disabilities imposed by | 


the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States have been or shall be re- 


moved, aud who have been or shall be elected | 


or appointed to any office or place of trust in 
or under the Government of the United States, 
or of either of the States or Territories, shall, 
before entering upon the duties thereof, take 
aud subscribe the oath prescribed in the act 
approved July eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, entitled ‘‘An act prescribing an 
oath of office tobe taken by persons from whom 
legal disabilities shall have been removed,”’ 
instead of the oath prescribed in the act ap- 
proved July aaa eighteen hundred and 


sixty-two, entitled ‘‘An act to prescribe an | 


oath of office, and for other purposes,’’ any- 

thing in any other act to the contrary notwith- 

standing. 
APPROVED, 


December 14, 1869. 


Yaar. II. —An Act to remove Political Dis- 
Luilities of certain Persons therein named. 


Lb it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


ulatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein, ) That all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 





| ical disabilities 


| 
| 


by reason of participation in the rebellion, be, | 


tion of said patent: Provided, ‘That, in case 
the Commissioner on due inquiry shall extend 
said patent, ¢haé all persons who shall have 
made use of said invention between the period 
of the expiration of said patent and the exten- 
sion of the same shall 
liability for said use. 
Arproven, February 9, 


1870 


.—An Act for the 
Ii. Sayles. 
Bei itenact ted by the Senate and House of Re) 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed 
to pay the sum of eighty- eight thousand six 
hundred and eighty pon dollars and fifteen 
cents to S. and H. Sayles, of Killingly, Con- 
necticut, in full satisfaction and disc harge of 
all claims and demands whatsoever of 
parties upon the Government of the United 
States arising out of a contract made by them 
in the month of March, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, to furnish clothing for the Army of 
1e United States. 
+ BLAINE, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


Cuar. XVI telief of S. and 


said 


Vice 


Indorsed by the Prrsipent: 
Tat, 1870.” 


‘*Ree’d Feb’y 


[Nore py THE Derartrment or State.—The 
foregoing act having been alti to the 
Presidentofthe United States for hisapproval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congre ss in which it originated with- 
in the time prescribed by-the Constitution of 
the United 
his approval. } 

Cnarv. XXIV.—An Act to relieve certain Per- 
sons therein named from the Legal and 
Political Disabilities imposed by the l’our- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress asse mbled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) That all legal and polit- 
imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion be, and they here by are, comune 
from the , hamely; 


followin 


4 pe rsons 
ALABAMA. 
Neil Blue, Montgomery county ; William FE. 


Beard, Dallas county; John A. Minnis, 
ler county: George 8. Cox, EB. M. 


But- 
Smith, 


be relieved from all 


1 and J. B. 


States, has become a law without | 


dolph 


| ery county; T. q. 


| county ; 


\AL GLOBE. 751 
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Lowndes 
county ; 


White, Dal'as 
Madison county: Jes ’ 


county; Alexander 
Levi Hinds, 


Rice, Madison county; Robert B. Lind-ay, 
Tuscumbia ; John M. Powers, Colbert e 

L. R. Davis, Limestone county; Robe: 
Figg, Madison county; Samuel L. Brown, 


Ratus C. 
Portis, Clarke county i 
Tuscaloosa county: M. bL. Stan 
Pickens county; Henry A. McGee, Law 
rence county; Alexander White, Selina: EF 
M. Smith, Haynesville; S. F. Rice, Montgom- 
ery; a ‘njamin Gardner, M. B. Welbourn. and 
Jol on McNab, of Barbour county: W. | 
W wea: B. Clark, and Samuel Clark, of Dale 
county; H. Is. Owens, William H. Wood. and 
James Clark, of Henry county; Newsom Tan 

ton, C county; James Arrington and 
Howell Peebles, of Bullock county; Meil Ey 
Clarke county; Samuel B. Brown, 
county ; Jesse H. Booth and D. B. Booth, of 


Autauga county; K. Q. Adams, Lee county ; 


Greene county ‘ Torrey ‘ 7 
county; John 


Whitfield, 


sel, 





offee 


Greene 


W. A. Wayne and J. C. Gillespie, af Gesell c 
county; J. I. Turner, Dallas county ; Jetfer 
son Falkner, Montgomery county; William 


Doroughtery, W. BL. Doctor W. J. 


> 
Bowen, 


Gautier, G. P. Menifee, Cade Nowles, Jack 
Veal, and J. J. Padgett, of Macon county; 


P. G. Trent and William A. Handley, of Ran 
county; KK. G. my charas, 
James Bond, Mobile; J. F. ( 
county; W. H. 


Isaiah Dill, 


Chambers; 
Conley, Dallas 
Crenshaw, Butler county 

Madison county; D. L. Densmore 
Speke, of Lawrence county; P. 3. 
Holt, Macon county; Thomas L. Kennedy, 
Autauga county; J. W. Sloss Decatar ; Dd. 
D. Lindsay, Lauderdale; George W. Malone, 
De Kalb county; Ezekiel H. 


Pickens, : itler 


| county; Thomas A. Read, Lee county; U. 
A. Manning, Clay county; Greene P. Rice, 


Morgan county; Henry C. Sanford, 
county; A. D. Simmons, Lawrence county ; 
S. C. Stramler, of Mobile; EB. G. Richards, 
Chambers county; Nicks S. McAfee, ‘lalla- 
dega county; Moses H. Garrison, Montgom 
Cumming, eee county j 
er, Neal, C. 8. Lee, jumior, J. K.P. F 
ney, J. L. Simmons, M. C. Kinney, of Colff 
county ; Isaac W. Suttle, I — county: r. 
L. Kennedy, Lee county; P. G. Trent, Ran- 
a county ; JamesJ. Goode, a ke county ; 
R. C. Toney, Monroe county ; i _W. Price, J. 
; Lynch, and J. A. Echols, W a county ; 
Joseph H. Speed, Marion. 


’ 
( herokee 


lour 


ARKANSAS 

Thomas C. Peck, Little Rock ; Joseph Lol- 
man, Arkansas; William H. Wills, Arkansas; 
Benjamin I’. Crowley and A. S. Stuart, Craig- 
head county; Parker C. Ewan, Monroe county ; 
I. N. Hedgepeth, Prairie county; Bernard 
litzpatrick, I’. McNally, James H. Turner, 
junior, 8S. R. Harringto + William I’. Owen, 
Willis D. jee and James W. Bradford, 

Jefferson county; John A. Jones, Pulaski 
county ; Benjamin L. Morgan, Quac shit county; 
Samuel J. Mathews, Drew county; Edward 
C. Wilson, Camden; John M. Parrott, John 
Kt. Dobson, W. W. Mosely, Saint Francis 
Alexander H. Reynolds, Arkansas 
county; N. L. Harris, Columbia county; James 
Li. Liawley and William P. Grace, of Jefferson 
county: John ‘T. Beardon, W. Leke, and 
James I*. Ritchie, of Ouachita county; John 
M. Dyson, Bradley county ; Horatio G. P.\V1 
liamsand William S. Norman, of Union county. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Henry W. Turpin, District of Columbia. 
FLORIDA, 
Leon county; Chandler 
Pensacola; D. M. Walker, Talla- 


Samuel Douglass, 


Y ouge, 


hassee; William Kirk, Pensacola; R. 1. Perry, 
re y West; I. W. Culpepper, Cedar Keys; W. 

Cock, Monticello; P hilip Thomas, Amelia 
isi ind; Ed. Hopkins, Jacksonville; Allen H. 
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Bush, William IH. Milton, James M. Landrum, 
Jackson county; Osear LB. Hart, Putnam coun- 
ty; Samuel B. MeLim, James Tucker, Fernan- 


dina; William B. Watson, Douglass Dummett, | 
Volusia county; R.W. B. Hodson,Cedar Keys; 
Samuel O. Llouse, Marion county, G. M. T. | 


Lrinson, Madison county; Jas. D. Morris, Jef- 
ferson county; S. L. Niblack, Columbia county; 
Ilerndon L. Henderson, Wakulla county ; Ho- 
ratio G. Townsend, Apalachicola; 8S. F. Hal- 
lady, O 
erry, Key West; Edward Hopkins, Aaron A. 
DaCosta, D. C. Dawkins, Duval county; Lewis 
Dishong, Tampa; Stephen Whitefield, Taylor 
county; J. 1. A. Davidson, Robt. H. M. David- 
son, 5. I. Love, Gadsden county ; Alexander 
Bell, Brevard county. 


GEORGIA, 


W. T. Gould, Augusta; Rt. D. Sharp, Rome; 


I. Rt. Parrott, Cartersville; John Neal, Warren- | 


ton; W.S. Bagley, Forsythe ; John B. Ross, 
Wm. B. Johnston, C. A. Nutting, of Macon; 
Elisha C. Morgan, Valdosta; John Neal, War- 
ren county; V. A. Gaskill, Fulton county; 
John D. Pope, Atlanta; W. G. McAdoo, Bald- 


win county; John W, O'Neil, Lowndes county ; | 


W.H. Dasher, Lowndes; Walter T. McArthur, 
James I. Graham, and George M. Harvey, of 
Newnan; J. J. Thrasher, of Atlanta; Arthur 


Hutchinson, Campbell county; William H. | 
Cloud, | 


Grant, Whitfield county; Andrew J 
Spaulding county; William W.Clayton, William 
i. Webster, P. Chambers, H. UH. Pettis, Y. S. 
arrow, J. L. Harris, of Atlanta; Garland 
Snead, Augusta; Wilham 8S. Kelley, Macon; 
I’. B. Hashell, J. P. MeMeals, Thomas J. 
Roberts, W. L. Cloud, Edward Richardson, M. 
S. Poor, Reverend A. W. Caldwell, Reverend 
©. M. Caldwell, J. J. Morrison, 'T. A. Ward, 
Daniel Pitman, Thomas Hooper, W, Neel, 
J. A. Howard, Walker Brock, J. 
William T°. Martin, and George Cleland, of 
Cobb county; J. M. Bishop, William Kelley, 
and Jesse Hendricks, of Dawson county; Z. 
bb. Hargroves, of Floyd county; William F, 


4 
} 
Wit 


{ 


COUNLV : 


Lovell and William E. of Rabun 


Philyaw, 


unty; A. D. Nunnally, of Spalding county ; | 
Davis, G. M. Hanny, Luther J. | 


‘ } 

Charles D 
( and i. PD. Cheshire, of Fulton county; 
James RK. Smith, Coffee county; R. K. Holli- 


of Richmond county; 


M. H. Welborn and W. W. 
ren county: HK. C. 
George W. 


Padgett, of War- 
Wade, Henry Brigham, 


rank H. Holden, 
James H. 
Davenport, and W. J. 
thorpe county ; 


county ; 


bia county; 
county 3 
Davenport, of Ogle- 
Robert L. McWhorter, Greene 
Isham J. l’'annin and David S. John- 
ston, of Morgan county; Benjamin Lough- 
ridge, Murray county; Joseph Glenn, C. K. 
Broyles, Dawson A. 
Glenn, of Whitfield county; William K. De- 
graffenrid, J. G. Coleman, and Peyton Rey- 
nolds, of Bibb county; Augustus H. Roberts, 
Warren county; William A. Fort and A. 


. W. McDonald, Alachua county; R. J. || 


Wylley, and James J. Waring, of | 
Chatham county; Virgilino M. Barnes, Colum- | 
‘Taliaferro | 


MeWhorter, William W. | 


Walker, and Jesse A, || 


Laws of the United States. 


| Fain, Union county: M. H. Bryson, Towns 





| Dawson 


county; Abda Johnson, Thomas A. Wood, 


| Jeremiah A. Howard, Jesse R. Wikle, John 


L. Wikle, of Barton county ; Robert McCar- 
ney, senior, John Oates, and Wm. Luffman, 


of Murray county; John H. Stair, Gordon | 
rd M. P. Quillian, Whitfield county ; H. | 
1D. CG. 


Kidmundson and Samuel Hawkins, of 
Chattanooga county; W. R. D. Moss, John 
O. Dowda, and William A. Teasley, of Cher- 
okee county; Jackson §S. Taylor, Coweta 


| county; Calvin Johnson, Dawson county; R. 


Hl. Atkinson, Bibb county; R. C. Beavers, 
Campbell county; Abraham Brookin and H. 
Brookin, of Washington county; Samuel W. 
Brooks, Brooks county; John Brooks, Charl- 


| ton county; L. H. Briscoe, Baldwin county ; 


W. W. Blankenship, Webster county ; Thomas 
B. Calhoun, Fulton county; J.C. Clay, Cobb 
county ; W. W. Cobb, Upson county; Jacob 
Deck, Lumpkin county; Peter Fair, Baldwin 
county; Kk. G. Fulghum, Pulaski county ; 
James M. Granberry, Quitman county; S. 
Holbrook, Forsyth county; A. Jackson and 
A. Jones, of Warren county; William Kelly, 
county; D. EK. Knowles, Pierce 
county; 8S. W. Leland, Bartow county; Dun- 
can McArthur, Fulton county; J. R. M. Neal, 
Quitman county ; George W. Newbern, Clinch 
county; W. G. Pierce, Calhoun county; Ab- 
solam Khodes, Taliaferro county ; A.J. Pool, 
Baldwin county; Thomas J. Roberts, Quit- 


/man county; David Sapp, Pulaski county; 


Thomas Simmonton, Spalding county; W. S. 
Swift, Houston county; J. F. Thornton, 
Greene county; M. Tucker, Colquit county ; 
H. H. Waters, Talbot county; R. M. Wilder, 
Warren county; Peter V. Wing, Colquit 
county ; G. W. Waldron, Clinch county; D. 


|| A. Williams, Taliaferro county; Thomas W. 


| ville ; 


W. Caldwell, of Floyd county; Littleton | 


Pitts, Meriwether county ; Samuel Bard, Ful- 
ton county; Robert Flournoy, Clarks county ; 
Kk. S. Griflin, Twiggs county; Duncan Cam- 
eoron, Teltair county; James S. Boynton, 
Spalding county ; David Lk. Blount, Bibb coun- 
ty: John H. Hose, John S. Jobson, Absa- 
Marshall, and Jvel M. Mann, of Hous- 
ton county; Isane Oakes, of White county; 


} 
mom 


’ | cer county; L. P. Bittle, Owensboro; Elijah || 
Andrew J. Barch, of Towns county; Jobn 8. || Arnold, Owen county; R. PF. 


. _*. || S.J. Jobe, Catoosa county ; J. } 
Beutlhey, Forsyth county: E. Humphreys, Gor- 


don county; James J. Findlay, Hall county; | 


| Owensboro; R. F. 
| Carrolton; 


NM. dveel, || White, Baldwin county; James S. Touman, 
5. Fannin, || 


of Pierce county; E. F. Kirksey, Stewart 
county; D. P. Hill and Robert H. Atkinson, 
of Fulton county; John P. Culberson, Troup 
county ; John C. Bowden, Pe county ; 


W. Mashburne, Wilcox county; James S. 


, De ( | Harmon, Taylor county; Elias Turner, Wil- 
\ifred Harris and William P. Price, of Lump: || 


vy; Wm. R. Bell, Madison county; | 
e Mitchell, Walton county; William B. | 


cox county; George W. Speer, Fulton county ; 
I'rederick Cox, Gordon county; Thompson 
Allan, Fulton county; O. A. Lochrane, Ful- 
ton county; Anderson M. Parker and Samuel 
H. Stout, of ’ulton county ; John F. Andrews, 
Wilkes county; W. D. F. Mann, Haralson 
county; Jared I. Whitaker, Fulton county ; 


| J. A. Holtzclan, Houston county ; Zachariah 
day, Clayton county; Alexander Deas, Robert || 


( umpbell, William Phillips, Edwin G. Phillips, || 
Joseph A. Shumake, | 
Burkecounty; David G. Cotting, Wilkes county; || 


I’. Wilson, Gordon county; M. F. Fletcher, 
W.C. Barber, and John C. Waits, of Polk 


| county; A.J. Baldwin, Farrell county ; David 


G. King, Catoosa county ; John U. Stephens, 
Oglethorpe county; I. A. Morgan, Carroll 
county; H. J. G. Williams and George Hill- 
yer, of Fulton county; George M. Lucas, 


Baldwin county; Robert M. Mitchell, Ogle- 


thorpe county. 
INDIANA. 

Stanley M. Warner. 

KENTUCRY. 

B. W. Jenkins and M. W. Barr, Louisville; 
David W. Sanders, Louisville; John W. Ken- 
dall, West Liberty; Albert M. Hathaway, 
Harrison, Cyrus Hanks, 
Nat Gaither, Christian county ; 
Henry H. Houston, Humphrey Marshall, Louis- 
M. M. Teager; H. B. Dobyns; Drury 
Hudson, Greensburg; Thomas W. Cardwell, 
Mercer county; M. J. Furguson, Lawrence 
county; Richard Hawes, Bourbon county ; 
Andrew R. Boone, Mayfield; Joseph H. Lewis, 


Barren county ; Nathaniel Wickliffe and Jobn 
‘ 


hier, Morgan county; William B. Allin, Mer- 


Harrison, of 


. Fito, James | 
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| Carrolton; W. L. Dulaney, Warren county: 
| George B. Hodge, Roderick Perry, A. G! 
| Hunt, Fayette county; E. J. Ballard, Hick. 
man county; J. A. King, McCracken 
county; Wm. M. Coffee, Ballard county: 
| J. Corbett, Ballard county; T. H. Corbett. 
Ballard county; J. C. Calhoun and George 
H. Morrow, of McCracken county ; George 3. 
Crittenden, Franklin county; James Q. Chen- 
owith, Mercer county; James S. Chrisman, 
Wayne county; George W. Connor, Bath 
county; W. Remick, Hickman county ; D. ©, 
Wilcox, McCracken county. 

LOUISIANA, 


J. Duncan Allen, Grant parish; Alexander 
W. Hamilton, Natchitoches; B. I’. Williams, 
Louisiana; Edward A. Burk, New Orleans; 
Wade Hough, W. E. Cottingham, M. P. Black- 
stone, Theogene Castill, Caldwell parish ; 
Thomas C. Anderson, A. G. Osborne, Wade 
H. Hough, Saint Landry parish; Richard (C, 
Downs, Madison parish; Robert J. Caldwell, 
Henry G. Dobson, Robert W. Jemison, M. L. 
Hardy, Ouachita parish; Ethan Allen, Fred- 
erick Gates, Washington B. Merchant, Saint 
Mary’s parish; Mark A. Estevan, Iberville 





parish; J. A. Watts, J. M. Locket, Bienville 
parish; A. C. Banks, Winn parish; Isaac H. 
Crawford, John M. Ward, Leroy S. Ward, S. 
Ward, Franklin parish ; Zebulon York, A. V. 
Davis, Orlin Mayo, D. L. Rivers, Concordia 
parish; George H. Case, rank F. Case, 
Philip H. Winfree, M. D. Phelps, Ferdinand 
B. Earhart, Oscar Donnet, R. C. Richardson, 
| George N. Madden, W. Rt. Adams, Thomas 
G. Wilson, William H. Haskell, George S. 
Diermeyer, Thomas I. Hough, Josiah F. Ellis, 
Joseph P. Horner, Robert D. Bridger, W. B. 
Merideth, John W. Blanks, Emet D. Craig, 
John J. Merideth, Frank W. Delesdernier, J. 
C. Bridges, Jacob Humble, T. R. Smith, Emile 
Lasere, Fielde T. Montgomery, New Orleans; 
J. D. Weimple, De Soto parish; Joseph J. 
Stringer, S. D. Oliver, New Orleans parish; 
J. E. Trudeau, New Orleans; St. Clair Johns, 
New Orleans parish; A. B. Bacon, New Or- 
leans; James Cromie, Natchitoches; William 
M. Burwell, New Orleans; Thomas M. Foot, 
Jenjamin IF’. Foot, and W. J. Blackburn, of 
Bellevue; Ezra B. Towne, Madison parish: 
John E. Dutillet, New Orleans; John W. 
Todd, John G. Warren, Claiborne parish; J. 
Ii. Head, Bienville parish; John A. Walsh, 
John H. New, John B. Robertson, E. L. 
Bowen, jr., Henry De Veuve, New Orleans; 
Walter ‘I’. Scott, Jefferson parish; Anthony 
W. Faulkner, Louisiana; E. D. Beach and 
RK. H. Curry, of Orleans parish; T. G. David- 
son, Saint Helena parish ; Robert H. Endom, 
Monroe county; J. A. Freeman, Stephen 
Gray, John T. Hardee, J. H. Winfield, John 
P. Wolden, General J. Wheeler, J. Wilson 
Shaw, John H. Roberts, B. A. Martil, and 
John A. King, of Orleans parish; William 
Grey, Saint Martin’s parish; J. A. Maxwell, 
of St. Mary’s parish; Peabody A. Morse, 
Natchitoches parish; Robert T. Patten, Ver- 
milion parish; !. H. Sutherlin, De Soto parish; 
Honorable John D. Watkins, Claiborne parish; 
James T. Ward, New Orleans. 
MISSISSIPPI, 

L.A. Lindsey, Jacksonville; John A. Sykes, 
Aberdeen; James A. Maxwell, Claiborne 
county; KE. S. Fisher, Grenada; J. M. Part- 
ridge, Vicksburg; S. W. Wood, Canton; Rob- 
ert D. McLean, Grenada; David N. Barrows, 
Jackson; A. W. Smith, Hernando; George 
A. Robertson, Jonathan Robertson, Bolton ; 
|| William M. Hancock, G. C. Chandler, Clark 








©. Wickliffe, of Nelson county; George W. || 
Silvertooth, Hickman county; William Myn- | 


- county; J. J. Hooker, Holmes county; Wil- 
liam W. Porter, Hinds county; J. D. Shaw, 
Coahoma county; L. M. Denning, Tunica 
| county; W. H. Armstead, Carroll county; J. 
| A. Orr, Lowndes county; Orlando Davis, 


| 
\| Tippah county; G. 8. McMillan, Lawrence 
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and W 
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C. 


de 
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McCaled, 


unty ; John 


WW, H. Vasser, Monroe ec: 
Corinth; J. M. Acker, Ale: 


1\fT ‘ 2 ow \f } ’ ‘ 
McGuirk, Marshall county; 


’. Dann, 





Delay, Oxford; William A. 
William E. Stockton, D. G 
John F. Arnold, ‘Vishemingo county; Josepi 
Bennett, Rankin county; W. G. Vaughan, 
Lafayette county; S. H. Wood, 
ounty; James I’. Nabers, Lee county: P. 3. 
Starke, Bolivar county; A. M. West, Bedford; 
John Watts, Richard Cooper, and James 
H. Whitfield, Brandon; William H. Battle, 
Rankin county; Kenneth Raynor, De Soto 
county; W. W. Allen, Edward 8. Butts IY 
Merrick, and 8S. ‘Thomas, of Adams; } 
Young, Attala county; W. L. 
county ; Samuel Moore, O. L. Kim! roUug rh, 
Joseph J. Gee, Samuel Hart, J. P. Mars! all, 
Jonathan Durdin, W. H. Curtis, Thomas T. 
Kimbrough, Hugh I’. McWilliams, and W. 'T. 
‘'ownsend, of Carrollcounty; James A. Gage, 
N. A. Hancock, J. B. Patten, and David 3S. 
Pattison, of Claiborne county; W. W. Back- 
ingham, J. B. Chaplin, F. H. Pierce, Wiliam 
Hodges, J. W. Randall, Fleming Hodges, 
fhomas L. Hamilton, J. H. Knox, and S.eW. 
lownsend, of Chickasaw county; J. L. Ard 
and George Rhea, of Copiah county; John Ei. 
McNair, Covington county; L. L. Davis, 
Harrison county; C. A. brougher, A. Bb. 
Cabannis, John H. Echols, D. C. Hudson, 
Doctor Joseph Lemley, : and ' De Swann, of 
Hinds county; James Medinats, of ‘Tishe- 
mingo county; LL. ‘I’. Haynie, T. epee 
Joseph Gillenwaters, W. aeenee and R. J. 
Flemmings, of Holmes county; J. M. Stigler, 
Madison county; N. D. Crawford, and W.W. 
‘hisholin, of mampe r county; William Delay 
and S. M. Phipps, of La Fayette county; H. 
H. Howard, of Leake co — Warren W. 
Alford, Loring DD; peli. de® Brooker, Wil- 
liam C. Ford, James L. Hadvall l, and Lewis 
A. Ragsdale, of Lauderdale county; W. A. 
Bacon, W. H. Bacon, D. P. Lawson, James 
M. Be snton, H. C. Medford, and W. P. 
junior, of Lee county; ‘IT. C. Lyon, J. 
; Mader, Henry A. ra. 4d. it. Purcell, and 
Theses 1. Pri estly, of Madison county; W. 
H. Bishop, L. eke. Bb. G. Lawrence, and 
William D. Roberts, of Marshall county; S. 
Anderson, Walter S. Battle, S. C. Buck- 
ingham, John L. Tindall, of Monroe county; 
Adolphus Cline, H. M. Dowling, Ik. Dis- 
mukes, George W. Kdwards, H. W. Foote, W. 
DL. Longstreet, Randall oa Mm Se, 
McHenry, John P. Stovall, ‘I’. W. Smith, and 
Thomas M. Sargent, of Noxu a -e county ; John 
©. Harrison, Orville Harrison, and Garland 
G. Nelson, of Panola county; W. 8. Rush- 
ing, Leake county ; Henry L. Duncan, Yalla- 
busha county; Joseph McBride, Choctaw 
county; W. 3S. Cabell, Hinds county; Eli 
Phillips, Ttawarm iba county; Henry C. Greer 
and George W. Harper, of Hinds county; 
Hartwell I’. Wells and Bentonville Taylor, 
of Marion county; Roland A. Jones and J, 
I’. Sessions, of Franklin county; A. S. Roane 
and William B. Owings, of Calhoun county ; 
Jokn T. Lamkin, Lawrence county; W. C. 
Swindle, Pontotoe county; Uneas Bourne, 
Ktichard Cooper, Samuel J. Proctor, James 
H,. ee Saul McDowell, and 
Bennett, o Rankin county; b. I. Brown, 
Thomas i. Gowan, and ‘I’. L. Mendenhall, 
of ore county; Eli Wales, Sun Flower 
county; J. J. Nutt, W. E. Rogers, and A. C. 
Rucker, of Tippah county; William Ander 
son, A. S. Brooks, —— A. Blair, William 
H. Dodson, William H. Jones, William A. 
Payne, O. Lucas, Francis E. Whitfield, and b. 
W. Williams, of Tishemingo ovary | George 
K. Birchett, Warren county; William P. 
Creecy, A. J. Fitzpatrick, Aaron Hutto, David 
E. 8. McGarr, Henry M. Martin, 
I’. B. Manlove, Thomas Rigby, Richard Rich- 
ardson, Frank Scanlan, J. F’. Simmons, Judge 
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Laws of the United States. 


A. BT. Smedes, G FB Thesbald, and D. 
C. Vandenburg, of Warren county; W. H. 
Noble, Wilkinson county; T. C. Buffington, 
William R. Barksdale, J. L. Davis, J. C. Gray, 
Reverend James G. Hall, and R. D. MeLean, 
of Yallabusha county; H. R. Miles, N. T. 
Pugh, and M. W. Smith, of Yazoo county; J. 
J. Hooker, ee mes; J. D. Shaw, Coahoma 
county; L. M. Deering, Ti Bic ‘a county ; :- L. 
Milton, Y allabush 1a county . C. Kerr, Jack- 
son county; N. G. Ny: Pa ity: Wh 
Simrall, Vicksburg; B. W. Jenkins and J. D. 
Kaston, of Bolivar county; Robert H. Golla- 
day, Coffeeville; John B. Deason and John I’, 
Burnet, of Jackson; John C. Lucas, M. A. 
Clark, William C. Lewis, Charles H. B. Camp- 
bats Lorenzo D. [letcher, W. C. Claitor, Rob- 
t B. Webb, James 8. Comfort, W. Cole- 
man, William EK. Meek, Stephen E. Wilson, 
William H. Gilmore, John Riley, and Chap- 
man L. Anderson, of Attala county; Douglas 
N. Walker, Wilkinson county; Wi illiam Kellis, 
Kemper county; A. W. Smith and W. T. Nes- 
bit, of De Sota county; James M. Boyd -_ 

Rinard A. Hundly, of Clark county; W. 
Rosseau, Felix Shropohin, M. E. Owen, a i 
J. S. Worley, of Oktibbeha county; William 
», Bradford, Pontotoc ee James C. 
houp, La Fayette county ; = Love, John 
A. Jacobs, W. W. Gibson, ¢ io gan, James 
P. Hogan, M. I’. Ames iS 5S. Muldrow, and 
I. H. Duguercrow, of Oktibbeh: county; L. 
S. Davis, Harrison county; James 8S. Mason 
and William IT’. Morris, of Claiborne county; 
J. P. Marshall, Carroll county; James A. 
Garrard, Samuel IT. Lowry, and Willis H. 
West, of Clark county; Frank S. Pate, Oktib- 
beha county; A. Mangrum, junior, H. A. 
McLeod, and S. W. Wood, vr Covington 
county; W. S. White and H. J. Richard, of 
Loundes county; German W ain Simpson 
county; C. M. Thomas and George Edwards, 
of Noxubee county; ee J. Willing, 
Thomas E. Willing, Williar rt ee Jobn 
of Copiah 


B. Deason, and Robert P. Willi 
county; Thomas Housto ny Winston county ; 
re umes M. Wesson, Copiah county; H. Mur- 
phy, Monroe county ; William C. *NeDonald, 
Clark county; J. W. Randle and Thomas RK. 
Dansby, of Monroe county; Lucien S. Owen, 
Lee county; W. A. Parish, John Ii. Smail, 
l’rost, J. I’. Arnold, and Kt. H. Allen, 
of Tishemingo county; W. L. meer Re P, 
Bowen, William D. Roberts, and D. M. Davis, 
of ee county; W. ‘I. Necbitt Amos 
McNeely, J. J. Fort, W. P. Bowen, of De 
Soto cor ead A. D. Dixon, Brookhaven; W. 
H. Smither, J. M. Cook, and A. 
Fayette county; John C. Lucas, M. A. Clark, 
William C. Lewis, William W. Baccus, Charl 

Ih 


I 
S 


es 
H. B. Campbell, Lorenzo D. Fletcher, W. C. 
Claitor, Thomas J. Vletcher, James W. PL 


Vi P.,} “ LV.) 4 1.) - ‘ain . 
White, Robert B. Webb, M. J. Coleman, James 


S. Comfort, William K. Meek, Stephen i. Wil- 
son, Nixon Ousley, Lewis H. Hollingsworth, 
William H. Gilmore, Chapman L. Anderson, 
John oo illiam V. Davis, of Attalacounty ; 
James J. Mangum, Smith county; W. L. Nu- 
gent, Washington e ounty ; A. White, Houston; 
Joseph Lloyd, Jkolona; Thomas D. Harris, 
Rankin county; James H. Owen, Scott county ; 
Alexander Chisholm, Rankin county. 
MARYLAND. 
George Ireaner and J. S. Franklin. 
MISSOURI. 
Detehemendy. 
NEW MEXICO 
Thomas B. Catron. 


John L. 


NEW YORK. 
Henry Fitzhug 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


William G. aw Sampson county; Dr. 
F. L. Banks, Raleigh; W. J. Cornwall, North 
Carolina; John J. McIntosh, John McCrin- 


oy 4 
| ville county; James M. 
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mer, A. A. I’. Seawell, Jessee Muse, Archibald 
McCallum, of Moore county; ie a Siew. 
A. N. Willia Robert McCracken, ‘I. M. 
Smith, of Columb ene J. H. Bell, G. HH. 
Bell, of New Hanover; P. C. Holmes, Samp- 
son county; IT. D. Me ee li, Bladen county; 
J. W. Alford, Robeson county; C. W. Wooley, 
Montgomery county; Isaac B. Sawyer, Wake 
county; James Pag se, Randolph county; H. B. 
Coleman, Pasquotat ilk ex unty; Lhormas Dukes, 
Northampton county; D. W. Siler, Macon 
county ; John H arson, Burkecounty; Wi 
A. Long, George Fosher, Chatham county ; | 
D. M. Barringer, W: abe Sents >; D. C. Pear 
son, Burke county ; 
county; William 

Sidney E. Potest, Burke county; E. A.Ma: 
tin, Northampton county; Rh. W. Allen, Hen- 
derson county; J. W. ‘Thomas, Davidson 
county; F. IF. Fagen, Washington county ; 
Jos. I’. Davenport, Tyrrell county; James 
L. Ball, Pasquotank county; b. S. 
‘Tyrrell 








4 : 
», LAGAIN 


rguimons county ; 


Andrew C. Cowles 
iam. Per 


Basnight, 
county ; N. M. R zoe hh, Caswell 


| county; Joshua [. Stacey, Chowan county; 


M. EF. Arendell, Carterett county; Jones Wat- 
son, Orange county; W. H. Jenkins, Gran- 
Morphis, North Car 
olina; John S. Short, Martin county; W. ‘T. 
Wilkins, Dr. KX. I. Watson, W. lL. Coble, 
Jacob Summers, G. M. Lea, Alamance county ; 
D. M. Furchess, iredell county; D.C. Guyther, 
Washington county; Hugh T’. Moflitt, Randolph 
county; J. C. Harper, Caldwell county; Sam 
McD. Tate, Burke county; 8. S. Jackson, Ran- 
dolph county; A. W. Mebane, Bertie county ; 
J, A. Caldwell, ‘ inaoln county; I’. M. Roun- 


‘ 
tree, Josiah Sugg, Greene county; Willie Dan- 
1” 1 > 
Klisha Barnes, Barnes, 
- ry 


Wilson county; Robert Stedavent, James Gib- 


Hardy M. Mizell, Mar- 





Wm. Hinnaut 


son, Chatham cour ty; 
tin county; James M. Leach, Davidson county ; 
G. W. Cox, Thomas Cox, Pitt county ; 
b. Sawye ry oa yrih Carolina; | 


lsaac 
1. Harrill, Ruther- 


ford county; J. N. Biggerstall, Line va county; 

James Page, North Carolina; A. J. Darzan, 
ats T > 

Anson county; Wm. McKesson, B ire county; 


‘Thomas Dukes, Northampton county ; Samuel 
Li. Edwards and John M. Patric wy ‘of Greene 
county; James Wiggins, Wilson county; Wm. 
Bushnell, Carteret pean dy Nathaniel Me- 
Danieland Simeon EK. Koonce,of Jones county ; 
Thomas W. Hussey, Edgecombe county; John 
I. Lindsay, E ige combe county; John F, 
Adams and John R. Henders 30n, “of Davidson 
senate.) J. Lb. Whittaker, Gray C. Garris, and 
iu Humphreys, of Wayne county; William 
H. | tows Jones county; J. Bb. Hyan, Edge-° 
combe county; John D. Stanford, Duplin 
county; John Li. Brooks, Brunswick county; 
Edward Conigland, Ha ifs x county; Obadiah 
Woodson, William <A. Walton, and S. W. 
Smith, of Warren county; B. B. Smith, 





: 
Johln- 
rf ’ 

Johnson and George 


} \r 


son county; Charles W. 
Laws, of Orange county ; George W. Swepson 
and Rufus H. Tucker, of Rale igh; John H. 
Ballantyne and IT. D. McDowell, of Bladen 
county; William T. Monroe, New Hanover 
county; William LD, Bedman, Beaufort county ; 
W. 'T. Wilkins, Doctor E, P. Watson, of Ala- 
mance county; William J. Yates, Mecklin- 
burg county; Thomas W. Wamble, N. A 
iamsey, of Chatham county; ht. R. Wakefield 
Caldweil county; Walter Kk. Bell, Duplin 
county; John Blackburn, Mathias Masten, 
and John Masten, of Forsyth county; L. How- 
ard, W. N. Alman, Martin Dehart, J. D. 
Franks, John Ingram, T. 8. Siler, and J. lt. 
Ammons, of Macon county; J. D. Buchanan, 
Jackson county; T. J. Candler and Kt. W. Pal- 
lium, of Buncombe county; Robert 5. Gage, 
Madison county;. Robert R. Wakefield and 
L. D. Ingold, of Caldwell county; John Car 
son, Ashe county; Li. G. L. Barringer, Mont 
gomery county; D. C. McAuley, Mont gomery 
county; J. M. Worth and J. T. Bostick, of Ran 


, 





| dolph county; William Heigh, Wake county: 
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W. J. Montgon ery, 
lumbus county; John J. Grandy, 
county; ‘Jhom: W. Hudgins 
Doughty, R. D. Simpson, Chowan ¢ 
Thomas K., Glenn and John W 


of Person county: dohn S 


Robert McCracken, Co- 


James Rh. 
ounty: 
Cunningham, 
Seales, Rock 


ngham county; Benjamin Spruitt yrrel] 
county; | J. J. Baehanan, Jackson county; 
Rufus oa ny If, Durham, H. A. Lor 
don, ond J . Headen, of Chatham county ; 

Rn. J ar Rowan county : J. R. Grady, 


Hlarnett county: Lewis Huines 
Leach, Davidson county; W. J. 
Wake county; WV. 1 I 


T tr 
lierring, of \\ 


and J. M. 
Halleman, 
1 John J. 
William A, 


' 
th 


hunty: 


’ 
airci 


ane 


ayne 


Philpot and Samucl A. Williams, of Gran- 
ville county: Samuel S. Harrison, Caswell 
‘ infty: M. lloppoldt and J. M. Pugh, 
of Raleigh: John Sherman, jar ior, Rowan 


county: Owen Fennelland J ann 3 I, Simpson, 
of New Hanover county; William M. Shipp, 
Mec cle nb irg county; J A Machar, l'ayetie- 
vill J. M. MeCorkle, Salisburv; Neil Me- 
Innis and William Ewing, of Montgomery 
covuty; Ballard Moore, Northampton county; 
lat W. Ransom, W illiam If. Gregory, Robert 
It. Paschal, A. S. ! eer man, i. G. Haywood, 
Willis Jenkins, Da 1G. Poul, and Richard 
Dadeer, of Wake eco web J. I’. Mitchell, Cas- 
well county; d. M. Long, Cabanas county ; 
John Manny, junior, Chatham county; T. L. 


(lingman, Buneo 
H. Joiner, W. HL. Cullom, 
Hall, James 
arker, Jet 


mbe county ; W. Raines, Wm. 
Samuel P. Herloin, 
Joseph laulk, James Hinnant, 
Jesse P hran Lewis, Clark F. Garold, 

nd Perry Godwin, of Johnson county ; Ben- 


jamin FF, Wilson, Stokes county; James C. 
toner, Id. KR. Liles, William M. Pickett, R. 
i’. Bennett, William A. Rose, Rowland Crump, 
W. Gr. Smith, and Duncan MeNeill, of Anson 
county; 1) A. &: Palmer, Stanly brah _ J 
lt. Grady, A. H. MeNeill, J. LH. Cofield, and R. 
b Sm) i. of I! irneit county: DD. (i. Me iiea, 
QM. Li. Blocker Wa r Dranghorn, R. W. 
llardee, and James C. Mettea, of Cumber- 
land county: Samuel J. Gibson and J. W. 


" 


Steed. of Randolph county; Charles 


’ Mallory, 
J.T. Roper, J. L. Yatea, J. A. 


Baldwin, ‘I’. 


©. Leak, H. C. Wail, John Johnson, James 
‘i’. Bradley, S. M. Ingram, John P. Little, 
Jolin Mckay, W. P. MeDonald, W. B. Cole, 


Daniel M. McLaurin, William Long, James P. 
Smith, Peter 


MeRea, and Benjamin W. Cov- 
ington, of Richmond county; George Cole and 


Pasquotank 


J.B. Cole, of Moore county ; Jeremiah Luther, | 


Henry Luther, L. F 
P, C. Sanders, and A. H. 
gomery county; 8S. W. Cole, Anson county; 
Joseph Green, “al Brunswick; Neill McNeill, 
Alexander H. Currie, D. 
W. Alford, Murdock McRae, Bright Williams, 
Giles Williams, John F. Britt, Henry I. Pit 
man, John T. Pope, William 8S. Norment, I. 
M. Norment, James A. Rozier, James A. Law- 
son, H. B. Regan, H. H. 
Arthur, Kenchin Atkinson, Lion Alford, Rh. 
b. Gregory, W. C. MeNeill, Jobn W. Powell, 
James Blount, Eli Wishart, Wellington Wish- 
art, Peter P. Smith, T. N. Bond, Albert Law- 
son, S. D. Collins, Maleolm Shore, John Leach, 
Adam Currie, Alexander MeMillon, Roderick 
MeMillon, Norman McCrinmon, Hector Me- 
Neill, D. C, McIntyre, 
county; D. F. Edmund, Hugh J 
Boxley, Daniel McNeill, Neill MeN 
Edmund Lilly, S. J. Cobb, John MecDon- 
ald, James s Hamp hrey, Alexander Humphrey, 
Alexander McIntyre, Seth Smith, Jeremiah 
Smith, B. PF. Grigg, Lincoln county; 
Mercer, B. C. Rhodes, John A. Sellers, J. R. 
Carter, W. B. Blake, Joseph Kinlaw, and 
James C. McRitter,of Robeson county; Charles 
Guirkin, of Pasquotank county. 


. Simmons, C. ¢ 


. Hilliard, 


. Lee, Elias 


‘eill, senior, 
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Cyrus D. Melton, Samuel W. Melton, Thomas 


Ellis, John S. Me- 


Peter a Wilkes | 


Noah | 
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Saunders, of Mont- 


S. Morrison, John 
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| Memphis; Joseph H. Sloss, John M. Powers, 
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Laws of the Unite ! States. 
J. Lamotte, Jesse E. Dent, Robert C. Shiver, 
John Agnew, Columbia; W. E. Holcomb, || 


Pickens county ; John G. 


Enloe, York; Rob- 


ert McKay, Greenville; William Shiver, King: | 


ville; Isane G. McKissi ck, Robert Macbeth, 
Unionville; John P. Mathews, Henry A. 
Smith, Winusboro ; James Hemphill, Chester; 
John Tuomey, Charleston; Charles H. Jan- 
ney, Columbia; Claude C. Turner, J. C. Win- 
smith, William Irwin, Spartanburg; James A. 
Ratchford, Theod. Byers, York ; 
Newberry; Thomas T. Earle, Greenville; J. 
D. Witherspoon, York county; Elisha Shiver 
and Henry Sparnick, Columbia; Philip A. 
Kichelberger, Edgetield county ; John J. Mon- 
aghan, Charleston; K. W. Dnbose Darling- 
ton and ©. |. eer oee of 
J. W. Burbridge, C. Baring Farmer, 
and It. Allen Willet, of Colleton county; Wil- 
ham IF’. Durisoe, bagefield county; J. M. 
Elford, Spartanburg county; Charles Edmon- 
ston and J. G. Gibbes, of Columbia; W. J. 
Balentine, Charleston; W. D. M. 
and Daniel Drafts, o f Lexington 
Stewart ILarrison an d Al bram Jones 
field count y ; R. Pool, Spartanburg county ; 
Isaac G. Long sae county; Lemuel G. 
Guftin, Al beville ; Robert Hawthorne, Fair- 
John H. MeDevitt and John M. Nor 
ris, of Kdgetield; 
burg; M. C. Welsh and S. 
Williamsburg county ; 
burg county. 


county ; 


county; 


fiel { ; 


T. Cooper, of 
L. M. Gentry, Spartan- 


TENNESSEE 


William P. Campbell, Nashville; James I. 
Turner and Daniel B. Cliff, Tennessee ; George 


HI. Morgan, Thomas M. Butler, Austin H. 
Morgan, Daniel M. Morgan, William Hawkins, 
William W. MeCue, and Job M. Morgan, | 


Gainsboro; Alfred Caldwell, Knoxville; 
ert J. McKinney, Archibald Wright, John W. 
Head, Thos. S. Boyers, W. S. Munday, Neil 
S. Brown, John Overton, Minor Merriweather, 


George H. Nixon, J. M. Hughes, jr., F. C. 
Dannington, James H. Thomas, Abraham 


lL. Demoss, W. I. Avery, Memphis; H. M. 


LBurnye, Williamson county; William P, Stone | 


and W. G,. Cox, of Jackson county; Walter 
it. Evans, Claiborne county; James M. Mar- 
shall, Macon county; Barclay Martin, Sheb- 
byville; William J. Neely, Sumner county ; 


| Solomon B. Northrup, Bledsoe county ; Stewart 
Velson, 


Thomas L. Smith, and Erastus 8. 
Smith, of Wilson county; LR. L. Watkins, G. 
L. Gillespie, J. J. MeGlohan, [. L. Devine, 
P. D. Sims, D. N. Key, W. L. Eakin, Tom- 
lingon Fort, S. A. Key, and R. D. Hamilton, 
Chattanooga; H. S. Young, Mathew N, Alex- 
ander, Macon county; K. L. Gardenhire, of 
Sparta; Thomas C. Martin, Nashville; An- 
thony H. Eider and Alived Briant, Carroll 
county; J. Lee Bullock and A. M. Looney, 
Murray county; John H. Davis, Meigs county ; 
John L. Brandon, M. M. Brien, junior, D. 
Brien, William A. Brien, and Henry S. Fra- 
zier, of Davidson county; Samuel M. Fite, 
Smith county; Robert Cox, Jackson county ; 

B. Cooke, Hamilton county; J. W. Judd, 
R. H. Murphy, senior, R. H. Murphy, j anior, 


J. E. Glenn, | 


Oconee | 


Harmon | 


3 of Edge- i} 


Lb. Woodruff, Spartan- | 


Rob- } 








Robertson county; R. P. Caldwell, sees 
Ireson, and W. W. James, of Sullivan county; 
T. J. Wakeman, of Wilson county; Edward 
t. Pennebaker, Davidson county; James L. 
Scudder and H. IL. Davidson, of Bedford; | 
Matt Martin, Coffee county; John M. Bright, | 

| 


Lincoln county; Charles Reody, Rutherford 
county; James M. Baird and Abram Brittain, 
De Kalb county; William B. Adams, Meigs 
county ; Kenneth Rayner, Phineas T. Scruggs, 





Colbert county; John Van Hooser, Jackson 
county; Charles Cartrecht, George Dixon, 
Marcus J. Wright, Thomas R. Smith, Henry 
Craft, Joseph Barbier, Thomas D. Eldridge, 


| 


| Henry M 


TEXAS. 

C. S. Boutwell, Live-Oak county; N. \. 
| Bush, Austin; Israel I’. Battail, Brenham; 
4 S. Belk, Jasper ; Samuel T’. Burns, Panola: 

. K. Bass, Brenham: Jacob H. Catlin, Aus. 
oes Z. KE. Combs, Dallas county; 1. G. Da 
son, Brenham; James M. Fair, Carthage: 
Gideon J. Good, Jasper; John McNeil, Sa 
Saba; N.C. Read, Brenham; Samuel D. Sy}. 
ivan, Houston; J. H. Steven, T. A. Washi: ig. 
ton, San Antonio; Z. W. Mathews, Austin ; 
A. D. Elam, Houston; E. C. Hines, J. 
Herrman, Blanco county; W. J. Locke, P. 
M. Rodrigues, I. Simon, Louise Zak. Josep) 
Schmidt, A. Ditmar, John A. Cock, E. Stroh 
meyer, Bexar county; Carl Neuse, Silvester 
Simon, Peter Hoag, Fritz Heidemeyer Albert 
Kulme, August Scholz, Bernard Kuenn, Car! 
Schafer, John Schneider, 


avid. 


Ww, 


Yharles Esser, Car] 


| Walhoefer, Ernest Gruene, August Reeb, Dr, 


William Remer, Comal county; W. A. Bled 
soe, Dallas county; Robert Zapp, Fayette 
county; H. Bierschwall, J. W. Wilson, Chris- 
tian Kolihe, John Sansom, Henry Ochs, (, 
Wehmeyer, Albert Molsberger, Carl Weirich, 
Wildiam Luckenbach, Gillespie county; Asa 
J. is Lowell, Leonard Illsly, William Stei: 

aney, John I’. Gordon, O. J. Fry, b. 
A. Brown, Guadalupe county; William Kutfass, 
Charles Cole, August Stoffel, Otto Brinkman: 

Joseph Kewbrough, Theodore Wiedentfeld, 
Leopold Schutz, KE. O. Kriegner, Adolph Rosen- 
thal, Angus Faltin, W. Henermann, Marion 
Martin, KKendall county; Casper Leal, lritz 
Zeguer, of Kerr county; L. Burgdorl, Oito 
Donop, LU. Bibersteine, Francis Kettner, L. | 
Weatherby, H. Hoerster, G. Braden, ‘I. lt. 
Cole, Musou county; H. J. Richards, Josepi 
Kempf, Medina county; A. Moye, Jacob Brod 
beek, Charles Listich, A. Siemering, A. Sartor, 
George Noel, Julius Hoyer, P. J. Beisenhach, 
I’, Herff, Christopher Rhodius, David ‘V. Ben- 
nett, C. C. Mekinny, I. N. MeKinny, and 
Frederick Schenck, Bexar county; Edward 
Collier, Colorado county; Kmil Von Stein, 
George Webber, G. P. Harles, Hubert Lux, 
Julius Reich, Charles Floege, David Else, .J ohn 
Ll’. Meyer, Nicholas Holz, Gustave Bodemann, 
Li. Guenther, Casimir Rudorf, and Julius Ren- 
nert, Comal county; Valentine Vollmer, Bla- 
sius Keiffer, Joseph Wipff, George H. Noonan, 
Michael Wipff, and J. W. Cummings, Medina 
county; T. C. Collins, George J. Thieliepope. 
and George Rives, Nueces county; Capt. Jack 
Helm, De Witt county; James EK, Rank, Mason 
county; H. M. Truehart, Galveston; James 
A. Forbes, Bastrop; J. M. Crosson, of Polk 
county; Ferdinand Simon, Thomas H. David- 
son, junior, San Antonio; George W. Baird, 
Dallas county; J. Bagley Henderson, Texas; 
A. B. Moore, Seguin; Kidder Walker, Colo- 
rado county ; George Moore, David Wakeley, 
Galveston; W. P. Brittain, Cherokee county ; 
William Chambers, A. G. Vanpradellas, Amos 
C. Shelton, and Solomon B. Wallis, of Cham- 
bers county; Wilson Brooks, Liberty county ; 
George W. Pete, John H. Westerlage, Luke 
A. Falvel, and John C. Massee, of Galveston 
county; George W. Patten, George Clark, and 
Albert K. Parsons, of McLennan county ; Sher- 
wood W. Ford, Falls county; William H. Par- 
sons and John W. Oliver, of Harris county; J. 
P. Osterhout, Austin county; Samuel G. Gal- 
braith, Fannin county; William H. Buckhart, 
Matagorda county ; Henry C. Hicks, G. H. 
Giddings, and G. W. Baylor, Galveston county 

Thomas EK. Byrne and Frederick W. Smith, at 
Harris county; John Alexander, W ashington 
county; W. C. Carroll, Cameron county; B. 
I’, Williams, El Paso county; A. M. Gentry, 
of Houston county; William Phillips, San 
Augustine county; M. W. Wheeler, Shelby 
county ; ; James R. Burnett, John R. Burnett, 
and James H. Coriy, of Houston county ; 4 
M. Duck, Atascosa county; C. Hines and J. 





| D. K. McRae, John E. R. Ray, of Memphis. | W. Herman, of Blanco county; John L. Mil- 
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Laws of the United States. 


jer, Navarra county; E. Mondragon, J. M. |; Webbcounty; Ja 








Wy mes ITarrison Rogers, Marion |, Hurley, Matthew county; R. M. Bently, Lou 
a Chaves, Josenh Schmidt, Antonio Seguin, || county ; Champ E. Carter, Calvert; William | don county; Alexander Mahood, Giles county; 
2 Thornton A. Washington, Martin H. Campbell, | H. Christiane, Mount Pleasant ; A. R. Morris | George K. Fox, Louden county; James M 
hos. of Bexar county; S. 8. Nichols, L. H. Crateb- || and dames W.S: math, of Travis county; George |) Wadeand John Gardner, C bristiansburg; Ji hu 
td jeld, Ole Cannston, and F. C. Claybrugh, of || Clark, McLennan county; W. K. Masson, | L. Morgan, Clark county; Thomas P. Lewis. 
a5 Bos sque county ; Noah C. Webster, Bee coun Dallas county ; ; Samuel PF. Moseby, Matthias | Monroe county; John E. Penn, Patrick 
a James Ashworth and Lauri D. Heaton, || Strepy, Montgomery One 5 A. A. Nelson, || county; Charles K. Malory, Elizabeth count 
Sal. Calhoun county; F. Cammings, Frank I. | Nacogdoches county; . Hi. Neil and Henry |; Musece Garnett, Essex county; PF. D. Rich 
Raw MacManus, Joseph Hopkins, anc iW illiam W. | Haldeman, of Brazos county; Hill Bowers and | ardson and O. W. Hunt, Fairfax; John I 
n Davis, of Cameron county; Don I’. Payne, || 2. M. Ford, of Travis county; E. 8S. Bell, J. |) Woods, Albermarle; Henry Hudnall, Ric 
Vv ast 9 ois, Kiddey Walker, and Ed- |; Antonie Chavez, of Bexar county; John W. | mond; William M. Tredway and John J 
I ard a omnes rado county ; Julius Vock- || McDonald, of Hlarriscounty ; Charles E. Har- || Boweock, Virginia; George Blow, jr., N 
ler, of Comal county ; James = Wiggins, || ris and Z. W. Matthews, of Be nham county ; | folk; Ira Garnett, Albermarle county ; James 
roh Cherokee county; James M. Patterson, John || George A. McDowell, Harris county; Horace || D. Jones, Micajah Woods, and E. 8s. W 
ster Chapman, Ancel Dawdy » Stephen C. Atter- || Holdeman, Bell county; Henry 1 Mey yers, Guad- | son, Virginia; Walter P. Harrison, Danville, 
hert bury, ab riel Samuel, Clemen Gore, and || aloupe county ; Samuel I’. Moseley and David | Virginia 7 an { Usage in, Alexandria; 
vat I rok Pe orter, of Dallas county; Joseph Minor, || B. Culberson, of Marion county; Oscar Il. |; JamesH. » Ubi sterfield county ; James W 
Carl John L. L. Lovejoy, p airint and James M. || Leland, McLennan county; John T. Mu ray, Mone, Gus stay Wi ingheld, and Charles C 
Dy ler d, of Denton county; Thomas C. Smith || Cherokee county; Moses I’. Roberts, William || Tompkins, Vicgint a; Richard G. Pegram, 
led. and Hugh B. Boston, of De Witt county; S. || E. Roberts, John A. Davis, and J.S. Givens, |) Petersburg; George Rt. 2. Dunn, Abingdon ; 
' W. Ford, Falls county; M. Priest, Cherokee | of Indianola; S. S. Nichols, Meridian; E. |; George W. Ward, Frederick ; George I’. Be 
ris county; S. J. Galbraith and A. G. Stobaugh, || Sheldin and M. W. Wheeler, Shelby county ; |! ger, Pittsylvania; F. N. Watkins, Farmville 
( of Fannin county; Nat C. Joiner, John L. || A. Fitzgerald, Wood county; Frank Brown, |, Prince Edward co[unty]; Isaac C. Fowler, 
Smith, and Wi illiam M. Davidson, of Fayette || Austin county: John E. George, Montgomery | Abraham Staples, A. H. H. Stuart, Joseph 
Asa county; William KE. Kendall, Fort Bend || county; Jesse A. Sumpter, Maverick county; || W. Caldwell, Virginia; James I. Johnson 
county; Angust Buattar, IT. J. League, H. M. || Bethel Coopwood and A. IL. Phillips, of Victo- || Bedford county; W. T. Clark, Danvill 
rf Trueheart, and oie L. Austin, of Galveston || riacoan ty; P.N. Polandand Henry Rawson, of |! S. Longworth Lewis, Bowling Green; I er 
ass, county; A. O. Cooley, Julins Schuchard, and || Harrison county; Donald Campbell and B. W. | dinand Rorer, Big Lick, Roanoke co[unty] ; 
nn. Leopold Schuliz, of Gillespie county; Robert || Gray, of Marion county ; Henry Heyer, and || Coalman D. Bennett, Pitts ylvania ; C. iL. 
eld, L. Miller, esi J. Stenbing, C.F. pg orl AsaJ. L. Lowell, of Guadalope county; George | Langhouse, Scruggs, Pittsylvania C. IL; 
en and Green Lackey, of Gor zales county; Georg R. Hart, W. L. Booth, and C. T. Booth, of {| Samuel S. Harrison, Danville; Wm. H. 


ion Jacobs, C. M. Jones, N. Simmons, Kile. Hill county; Charles Holmes, Brazoriacounty; || Howerton, Halifax county; B. Y. Garrett, 
ritz berry Rh. Lane, and H. M. Lane, of Goliad || William H. Russell, Hilliard W. Hayes, Robert || Halifax cof[unty]; Wm. L. Owen, Nathani 














dito county; Asa J. L. Sewell, Leonard Iilsley, || J. Hughes, and William B. Settle, of Galveston | T. Green, Halifax cofunty]; R. H. Glas 
Be William Stein, John I. Gordon, A. J. Fry, || county; Richard “ yuglas, Houston county; || Va.; John W. Minor, Loudon county; Dr. 
,. - B. A. Brown, of Guadalupe county; J. J. || N. W. Young, Hill county; R. M. Wynne, |, A. Graham, Rockbridge; Ran D. Cushing, 
. Winch, of He arris county ; A. B. Dodd and || Rask county; S. W. Weaver, Shelby county; |) William Il. Hamrick, Rockingham; Alx. 
. Rt. Sanford, of Jackson county; James D. || John M. Wade, Montgomery county 5 C. So Fortune, Jno. M. Shelton, Nelson county ; 
‘amy be ll, Karnes county; William FE. Jones, || Harn, Navasota; John W. Glenn, Marnion | William Mch. Wartman, Rockin gham ; It. b. 
h. iL W. ‘Topperwein, G. Topperwein, S. C. Now- || H. Bowers. Walker, Richmond; Benjamin C. Clark, John 
lin, of Kendall county; William H. Johnson, ae A. Campbell, Rees B. Edmondson, David A. 
Henry Moore, and Francis Miller, of Lamar Philip W. McKinney, R. M. Mallory, R. H. |) P. Campbell, Washington oe Peter 
ard county; William b. Pad, Lampasas county ; Magruder, L. A. Sale, A. B. Evans, George | Johnston, Lee county; Henry J. Morgan, L 
W.O. L eeves, L imestone county; J. B. Weight, || R. Head, Asa D. Dickinson, Prince Se 1; || county; Joseph J. Graham, W a county 
Ux, Lavaca county ; Mathew Kivelin, poate Hin- Edward A. Freeman, Culpepper; C. B. Gard- William Rh. Drink: ard, Richmond; A. S. Gra 
hn ton, and 8. 1. ] Foster, of Live Oak county; C. || ner, Montgomery county; William Martin, | Rockingham; I. P.'Turner, Va.; G. W. Lewis, 
nn. B. Way, James I’, Davis, Samuel R. Evans, || Henry county ; Leroy Oldham, Northampton; | Westmoreland; H. T. Harrison, Loudon ,; 
“ and Francis B: arron, of McLennan county; Asa Rogers, Richmond; John Staples, Patrick | Thomas T. Hill, Culpepper C. H.; Edward 
4 John Bb. Shoo} ty H. a Ry chards, J osep yh Kempf, county . F: F, Si uthall, Chula depot . John Sangster, Alexandria; John M. I ant, Fauquier 
an, of Medina county; Procop Hoffnan, T. S. || S. G. Trinerlake, Fredericksburg; John C. || co[unty]; Thomas J. Kilby, Suffolk; George 
ina Parker, John Kellett : Perry Doddridge, John || Armistead _ Peter B. Batte, Pete rsburg ; Baylor, Stanton ; William Ambers, Chesterfield 
pe, B. Mitchell, J. B. Murphey, and George I’. || Charles P. Daffield and George P. Scarburg, | county; J. H. Stringfellow, Va.; John Critcher, 
ick Kvans, of Nueces county; John Ryan, San || Norfolk; R chard i. Co ‘krell and H. W. || Virginia; R. I. Glass, Lynchbur Bi Va ; James 
son Patricio county; Cherles A. Frazier, Upshur || Thomas, Fairfax; Charles B. Ball, Loudon; | FP. a inson, Be iford co[unty]; J Joseph 8S. C; 
nes county; John A. Cunningham, Thomas Sterns, || F. H. Hill, Madi son: Richard P. Pegram, || son, Winchester; Charlies F. Suttle, Alexan 
olk I]. i. Bradford, &. A. Hausaldt, and C. G. |} Petersburg; Wood Bouldin, Albermarle; . ‘ia: Jobn IL. Suttle, Stafford county; John 
id- Hall, of Victoria cointy ; P. H. Adams, Wil- || ThomasR. Weisseigerand C. Coleman, Amelia; . Wall, Fre derick ; ramen P. Kelly, Taze- 
rd. liamson county; William J. Philips, James |} Richard Epps, I’. t. Epps, I’. W. Epps, and ad S. H. Morrison, Scott county 5 I. B. 
: i. Hunt, J. Rust, I. G. Frank, B. H. Boone, || W. A. Robertson, Nottaway county ; 


Villie | Miller, Va.;Ja ine Gases Lynchburg; Henry 





and James McMaster, of Wharton county; J. |} G. Daneand RK. 8. Graves, Powhattan; J. E. | S. Bowen, Reese T. Bowen, Tazewell; James 
ey, - McKever, W. H. Farner, and P. Reyna ad, || Gibson, Lee county; P. A. Foulks, Nottaway | W. Humes, Abingdon, Va.; M, B. Tate, Wash- 
bys f Harris county ; John G. Bell, Austin county; || county; UH. S. Lee, Virgini ia; W. W. Webb, | ington co[unty], Va.; Richard H. Coleman, 
1 Ge orge Clark, MeClennan county; S.S. Nich- |} Lunenburg; EK. Rt. Chambers. Mecklenburg; | Caroline county, Va.; John A. Wharton, Bed- 
m- olus, Bosque county; Frank B Town, Travis || Mathew Harrison, Loudon county ; Joseph ford county, Va.; Arthur C. Cummings, Wash- 
y: county: Robert W. Putne y, Colorado county; || H.S* -rrard, Winckesties Samue rel G. Staples, || ingtonco[unty]; L. A. Sale, Bedford co[ unty 5 
ke Don Campbell and Bb. W. ( tray, of Marion || Patrica county; Atcher A. Phleg ee " aller | Robert Cawthorn, Vir; - 1; J. W. Caldwel 
on county; John W. MeDonald, Harris county; || R. Staples, Montgomery county; W.C. Thorn- |) Wythe county; Thomas J. Boyd, Wythe county; 
nd William Lf. Russell, Brazoria; John W. Glenn, |; tonand G. D. Hanby, Carroll suas: Thomas | P. W. McKinney, Farmville, Va.; J. M. Broad 
er- Texas: O. H. P. Garrett, Washington county; || Wood and R. ‘I. W. Duke, Albermarle; Ed- || us, Alexandria; Andrew J. Bradfield, Mat 
41 B. I. Williams and Joseph Maggoffin, of El |’ mund Marshall, Carroll county; John G. Moss, |, thew Harrison, Loudon county; John M. H 
a; Paso county ; George Rt. Hart and C. T. Booth, ||} Richmond; lenton M. Henderson. Leesburg; || don, Spottsylvania; R. UH. Riddick, Suffolk ; 
al- of Hill county; Robert W. Putney, of Cher- || George K. Fox and W. H. Gray, Loudon || Peyton Coles, Albemarle colunty]; It. T. 
rt. okee county ; Benjamin F. Williams, El Paso || county; John C. Bowyer, Virginia; J. M. Daniel, Richmond, Va.; Edward D. Christian, 
H. county; Henry ©. Hicks, Galveston county ; || Steuart, Rilex xandri a; W. Fleming, Highland Lynchburg, Va.; James Murdaugh, Portsmouth, 
¥3 I. 8. Bell, k. O. Love, and H. W. Young, || county; John W. Fairfax and George W. Va.; James lt Fisher, William Jeter, Richmond, 
of of Hill county; William Russell, Washington || Jenny, Loudon county ; H.W. Sheffy, Augusta | Va.; John Rk, Edmunds, Halifax co[unty], Va. ; 
on county; J. I’. Crosby, Harris county; W. S. || county ; George William Brent, Alexandria | Andrew Damron, Alleghany co[unty |, Va.; 
B. Good and M. Priest, of Cherokee county; B. || county; A. G. Pendleton, Giles county; vite a llor, Alex. H. H. Stuart, Staun 
rs G. Lawrence, William L. Bledsoe, and Law- || James M. Wilcox, James county; Robert R. ton, Va.; W. W. Dabney, Entield, Va.; Pey- 
An rence C, Johnson, of Texas; J. C. Russell, |, Prentis, Alb “oe 7 tooo A. Meridith, Ri h- |, ton Johus rn, sr, Richa nd, Va.; Wm. T. 
by Nueces county; He nry Rawson, Harrison mond; O, W. Hur Virginia; Alexander P. Sutherlin, W) unviile, Va : phos. U. Dudle y; 
tt, county; Isaac Baker, Jesse W. Baker, J. M. || E skrid; ge, Montg yomery; John M. Page, J. C. | Richmond,Va.; C. A. B. Coffroth, Winchester, 
Vv. Orrins, F. L. Randle, E. T. Randle, 8. S. Hosea, || Hill, and Is: R. Barksdale, Albermarle, } Va.; Roland D. Buf ord, Bedford county; A. 
J. and J. D. McAdoo, of Washington county; || Virginia ; Patents C. Johnson, Richmond; | P. Abell, Albemarle county ; Myer Angle, 
il- John W. Lawrence, Travis county; John W. || W. H. Harrison, Edmund Harrison, John H. | Caroline one A Stephen I. Anderson, Gray- 


McDonough, Harris county; J. C. Evins, || Harrison, Amelia Court-House; Thomas M. || son county; Albert B. Anthony, Prince Ed 
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. ‘1 4 > - 1 
ward intv: G. W. Allenand James B. Angie, bell, Be 


-diord county ; James Cochran, Culpep- 
sou )- 


GLOBE. 


| mattox county ; James A. Horner, of Camp. 


| Head, 


| liam J. 
| Henrico county; James EK. J 


of Henrico county; Robert H. All en, per county; William M. Cook, Cumberland 
: county; S. lt. Allenbaugh, Rockingham; , county; James M. Chilton, Fauquier county ; | 
bD. J. Ayers, Washington county ; Jobe W. || Stephen Clark, Grayson colunty;] William 
A Page county; I Harbour, Patrick || Colton, King Georgeco[unty ;] John Catcher, 
uly; Franeis T. Anderson, Rockbridge || Westmoreland county; RK. R. Collier and H. 
un LB. Aston, Russell county; || C. Custis, of Richmond; KE. H. Chalkley, Hen- 
John C, Bond, Rockbridge; A. UH. Brown, |! rico county; B. F. Chapman, Isle of Wight 
Beally, W. S. Butler, and Pendleton || county; Charles I. Collier, Petersburg; Wil- 
Bryan, of Lockingbam county ; Noah B. Bruce, || liam B. Chalkley and P. A. Chalkley, of Ches 
Ruse county; William Hl. Burns, Scott || terfield cofunty;} H. Coleman, of Caroline 
cou thon ). Burk, Shenandoah county; || county; Stephen I. Cannady, James H. 
PC. »and Joba UL. Barton, of Smyth || Cannady. and John T. Cannady, of Franklin 
coun I. Ji. Bradshaw, Spottsylvania || county; William D. Cresham and Robert F. 
e'l Baker, Warren county; C. 8. || Clack. of Mecklenburg coer Henry C, Cur- 
Bel id George Kt. Barr, of Washington |) tis, Richmond; John L. Cochran, Albermarle 
county; C. Db. Beyant, Henry county: Eliott | cofunty;] William D. Coleman, Richmond ; 
M. Braxton, fredericksburg; Henry D. Bird, || It. P. Cochran, Carroll county; Thomas T. 
Petersburg; Richard A. Booker, Prince Ed || Dickerson, Russeil co[unty;] William R. Dag- 
ward county; Chomas Burke, Augusta county; || gins, Richmond; G. R, R. Dunn, Washington 
W. Hi. Brown, Matthews Court-House; J.C. | cofunty;] John Dodson, Di nwiddie co[unty ; | 
Baytop, Gloucester county ; E. C. Burke, Bed- || Alexander Donnan, Petersburg; Benj. F. 
fordceounty ; 5.5. Bradford, Calpepper county; || Dyer, Henry co[unty;] William H. Dabney, 
i. il. bradley and Jacob A. Briggs, of Alber- || King William cof[unty;] Thomas T. Dick- 
wie coun George G. Bunch and A. M. | inson, Russell colunty;}] Ellis S. Dickey, 
Bruce, of Augusta county; Adam G,. we Greene county; Hiram W. Dawson, Nelson 
I l county ; Benjamin Blackford, Camp. || co[unty;] Thomas H. Daniel, Prince George 
bell county; Robert LB. Bolling, ie | coLunty;| Kk. J. Marley, Campbell co[unty ;] 
county: It. G. Banks, of Gooehland county; || B. P. Eilott, Floyd cofunty;] H. A. Edmund- 
MH. Bryant, Grayson county; WyatS. Beas- || son, Halifax cc aLunty 5], Warren Eubank, Lan- 
li. Ball, Henrico county; William S. ister rey! } Charles H. Eps, Benjamin 
Brown, King George county; William L. || S. Ewe il, J J. P. Karly, Charlottesville, James 
Brent, Winchester; Eli 


sha Barksdale, of Hali- || City cofunty;] James K. Edwardson, lock: 


fax county; George R. Barr, of Rockingham |} bridge co[unty y;] Rees B. Edmundson, Wash- 
un Vhomas P, Bigham and James Bois- || ington county; Thomas J. Evans, Temple 
Dinwiddie county; John 8S. Braxton, |} Ellett, Henrico county; A. B. Evans, Middle 
Richmond coanty; G. W. Bickers, Madison || sex county; H. K. Ellyson, Richmond; James 
‘ y; Charles W. Blanton, Prince Edward || ht. Fisher, Edward H. Fitzhugh, Richmond; | 
( ty: George W. Finney, of Franklin coun- || Samuel Fuqua, Lunenburg county; KR. B. 
Rt. M. Mellory, Brunswick county; N. P. || Trent, Cumberland county; Alexander H. 
You Isle of Wight colunty;] Albert R. | Paltz, Augusta county; Richard Fox, Hen- 
G nh, Sussex colunty;| Archibald Atkin- || rico county; A. H. Faulkner, Prince Edward 
n, senior, Isle of Wight cofunty;] Jas. L’. || county; Joseph Funkhauser, Rockingham 
Crocker, Portsmouth ; Lhomas J. Carper, Fin- || county; Thomas H. Flournoy and M. T. 
( nuel llammon, Woodstock; Robert || Fristow, of Warren county ; Jobn F. Fickler, 
3. Holliday, Winchester; I’. O. Groves, Page; || Danville; Philip H. Try, Orange county ; 
John MeKenny, Rockbridge; John J. Kin- || William B. Foster, Wythe cofunty;] John 
deed, South ILampton; Kk. M. Field, Sussex || W. Fairfield, Loudon county ; Isreal Greene, 
; J. 1. J. Mason, Sussex county; D. || Clarke county ; John W.Green, Carroll county; 
'. Godwin, Portsmouth; W. W. Briggs, South || Samuel Greshom, Lancaster county; John 
‘lainpton; James N. Bell, South Hampton; || S. Gartright, of Rockingham county; Joba 
Jen jauiin Royall, Nottoway county; RK. K. |} M. Goodwin and Tra Garnett, of Albemarie | 
Irving, Buckingham co[unty;] Daniel E. Gard- || cofunty;] Lewis F. Glass, Clarke cofunty ;:] 


ner, Henrico county; John W. Booth, Peters- || John W. Graham, Fairfax co[unty:] B. I. 


burg; Wilham Jt. B. Wyatts, Caroline county ; || Garrett, Halifax co[unty ;] Charles F. Good- 
Samuel Leeture, Pe cece 5 isdward C. Land, || win, of Nottaway co[unty ;] Muscoe Garnett, 
Greenville county; e John ~ Crowder, Cumber- || Essex coLunty ; ] Samuel Gorham, Benj amin 
ind county ; Alexander Mosely, Buckingham || IF’, Gunter, Accomack co[unty ;] Miletus 1. 
county ; Howell KE, Warren, Farmville; James || Gooch and James L. Gordon, Louisa co[unty; ] 
3. Ely, Farmville; William HH, Wilkerson, || ‘I’. C. Gibson, Madison co[unty;] Leonard J. 
ince Ldward county; Emanuel Heller, || Gaffagon, Northampton co[uuty ;] John Gil- 
mville; A. Trent Mosely, Buckingham || mer, Pittsy!vania co[unty;} Robert Gilman, 
eolunty;] Robert C. Dabney, Spottsylvania || Prince George co[unty;] Thomas H. Garrett, 
colunty;| Charles Martin, Prince Edward || Russell cofunty;] Robert Gillian, Prince 
ltobert H. Mann, Petersburg; E. R. || George cofunty; ] Thomas G. Goodwyn, Bote- 
Vurnt Brunswick; James Murdaugh, Ports- || tourt co[unty ;} Samuel P. Gresham, Lancas- 
mouth; &. C. Paylor, Hanover county; Matt. || ter cofunty;] Israel Green, Clark co[unty ;] 
y. Raney, Prince George co[unty ; i Robert || William Gallad: ay and Rt. N. Gambill, of Rc ee 
tloward, Lichmond; Daniel Lyon, George W. ~— co[unty;] J. Garland, L me ‘hburg 
Camp, Ps burg; William Robinson, Notto- . Hill, Buckingham co[unty;] W. Hud. 
iy cofunty;] William F. Coleman, C. G. sine, Caroline cofunty ;] Francis 8. ek 
Coleman, Clayton G. Coleman, J. C. Cam- || son, Franklin cofunty;] John M. Herndon, 
nack, and Wilham S. Carter, of Louisa coun- || Henrico co[unty;] R. 8. Henly, James City 
ty: W.D. Calland tt, A. Carpenter,of Madison || co[unty ;] J. H. Henry, King William co[unty; | 
ounty; Lhomas D. Childress, Montgomery; |} William H. Harris, Meckienburg co[unty ;] 
\. Currier and J. G. Cecil, of Pulaski || Robert Hudgin, Caroline co[unty;] John W. 
unt Samuel A. Coffmau, Alexander Chis- || Hawkins, A. B. Huffwan, and G. W. Hoff 


Michael D. Coffman, and S. HL. Carrier, || man, of Madison cof[unty;] John 8S. Holman, 


: 
Rockingbam ex 


anty; John J, Chew, Spotts- || Prince Edward county; L. J. Huffman, Spots- 
sylvania county; Giles Cook, Warrencounty ; || sylvania; A. 8S. Hendricks, neenee county ; 
James C. Can.pbell, R. A. Claybrook, West James M. Hoge, Richmond ; B. Hackle y 
moreland county; Robert Crockett, Wythe |; Rappahannock county ; Teak Rit W yther 
‘ nty:] Jobu W. Campbell, Alexandria || ville; Robert M. Hetterick, 


Renothanench 
county; C. P. Harmon, of Rockingham county; 
George LH. Hadson and John A. Harmon, of 
Augusta county; Thomas W. 


county: Johan R.C Prince Edward 
, Greene co[unty; ] 


‘rowder, Amelia county ; Lewis KE. Camp- | 


unningham, 
eolunty; | George W. Cornett 


|| rico county; Robert F. 


Hix, of Appo- | 


| don county; Wm. 


shall, 


bell county; I'rancis G. Hancock, Chesterfie} 
cone - P. A. Hale, Fuuquier county John 
Herndon, Greene county; N. P. a rd. 
cae county; Jasper C. Hughes, Glouces. 
ter county ; Robert Howard, Henrico count y; 
Joseph L. Howard, Floyd county ; George R 
Loudon county; L. D. Is sbell, Appo- 
mattox county; Green James, Bot etourt county: 
T. E. Johnson, Richmond county; R.C. 
Franklin county ; G. W. Jones, Smyth county ; 
J. B. Jett, King George county; Joseph Jac 
son, Richard Jones, Gloucester county; W iL 
Johnson and Doctor A. G. Jones, of 
ones and J. M. nee 
frieos, senior, of King and Queen county ; 
Johns, of Madison county; John M. Pak 
Pittsylvania county ; John M. Jordan, P ulaski 
county; John. J ackson and E lgar B. Jacobs, 
of Warren county; Abner Jones, Grayson 
county; George W. Johnson, Lunenburg 
county; W yndham Kemp, Gloucester county; 
W. H. Kelley and Isaac N. King, of Warren 
county ; Geo. CO. King, Franklin county; T. 
A. J. Kerby, Floyd county; John R. Kurtz 
and Wm. Bb. Kaiser, of Augusta county; 
Philip A. Krise, Campbell county; Samuel 
Kelso, Southampton county; Orville Loving, 
Nelson county ; L. Leach, Warren county ; 
H. Lively, James City county; Joseph 1. 
Logan, Rockingham county; A. B. Lightner, 
Augusta county ; John M. Locke, Rockingh: am 
county; A. M. Lawson, Henrico county; Reu- 
ben Ziglar, Patrick county; James F. Ligon, 
Prince Edward county ; Lewis Linkenhoker, 
Botetourt county; John G. Lane, Rappahan- 
nock county; A. Lawson, Wythe county; L. 


James, 


Morgan Mills and Patrick McCracken, of 
Spottsylvania county ; Samuel P. Moore, Lou- 


McDonald, Lee county; 
J. A. McDaniel, Bedford county; James H, 
Mitchell, Essex county; John A. McLean, 
of Norfolk county; Samuel P. Moore and 
David F. May, of Dinwiddie county ; Charles 
K. Mallory, Elizabeth City county; Fayette 
MeMullen, Smyth county; George W. Mar- 
Caroline county; William [E. Marton, 
Chesterfield county; I’. Manuzy, Culpepper 
county; John W. ‘Mohler, Fairtax county; 
William J. Morton, jr., Halifax county ; John 
S. McNulty, Alexandria county ; Andrew Mil- 
burn, Lee county ; H. H. Marshall, Charlotte 
county; James M. Mathews, of Essex county; 
William Hl. KE. Merritt, of Brunswick county ; 
William E. Moorecock, of James City county ; 
Emanuel Matthews, of Henrico county; 8. J. 
Mullins, Henry county; Joseph Mayo, Hen- 
Moss, Louisa county ; 
William H. Mann, Nottaway county; D. K. 
Moore, Rockbridge county ; 8S. P. McConnell, 
Seoit county; P. W. Maplis, Shenandoah 
county ; Adolphus Morris, Henrico county; 
A. T. Moseley, Buckingham county; James 
Murdaugh, Portsmouth; C. A. Morton, of 
Prince Edward county; Francis G. Morrison, 
Richmond; J. T. Murrell, Lynchburg; Rh. 
S. Martin, Pulaski county; J. J. Moorman, 
Rockbridge county ; Thomas Mack, Charlotte 
county; Charles Martin, Richmond ; A. J. 
Marshall, Warrenton; William MeDonal d, Lee 
county; G. A. Miller, Amelia county; B. A. 
Nance, Charles City county; Abrabam Nul- 
ton, l’rederick county; J.B. Northen, Richmond 
county ; Wm. I’. Newcomb, Middlesex county; 
John H. Nash, Norfoik county; A.J. Nichols 
and Lienry Neff, of Rockingham county; Wil- 
liam W. Norvell, Campbeli county ; Leonard 
Bb. Nottingham, Eastville; G. D. Neal, Pitt- 
syivania county ; Thomas Oldham and William 
C. Oldham, of Richmond county; Matthew 
Ovenchain, Botetourt county ; John R. Pharr, 
Alleghany county ; Jacob I’. Parrent, A. H. 
Price, and James F. Patterson, Augusta 
county ; Joseph L, Pitnam, Frederick county ; 
H. M. Price, Fluvanna county; John W. 
Green, Carroll county ; James Pugh and John 


a. 
Ww. i , 
lan. Soutl 
jal 


) 
Peters. I 


: “ } 
Sti fora ¢ 





-arso 
), H. Pa 
Poe} 
ov, 10C} 
in count 
Pearce, a 
county 3 | 
Paris, Pri 
\Wythe ee 
county; D 
county 5 
Legensbdt 


o ty; A 
ty : Dr. 
Rison, i 
Prince 


Lynehbu 
county 3 
ry. N. I 
Rvan, C 
over co 
county ; 
John H 
Regnau 
county ; 
W. L. ] 
liam H. 
mus Pu 
and L. 
jhoma 


cles, I 


and V 
Willie 
Greet! 
M. S 
Alex 
lav: 
coun 
rico 
Jame 
Sulli 
Mon 
a. 
W.& 
gins 
Jam 
and 
M. 
Geo 
Tay 
Fai 
Gee 
‘Tyt 
Lo 
Wi 
‘Tw 
Tre 
Va 
Pe 
co| 
col 
Jo 
W 
80) 
W 
H. 
W 


to 
ol 








iMes, 
unty: 


Ston, 
aS] 


cobs, 


ysou 
Durg 
inty; 
rey 


Y 


W. Parsons, of Grayson county; J. T. Pret- 

an. Southampton county; John L. Pairo and |) 0 

Dp. H. Pannill, of Pittsylvania county; B. 

Peters. Prince Edward county; B. G. 

un, Rockingham county; Wm. 1. 
Staford county ; Warren W. Puckett, 

William D. Pemberton, John |! | 

earce, and James I’. Pendleton, of Henrico || s 

Phelps, Wytheville; A. B. |) s 

Paris, Prince Edward county ; David L. P 





in county; 
er ter 
county; W. W. 


1erce, 





ie county; Charles [. Preston, Roanoke 
’ ; Doctor George E. 
county ; Pp. { . Reid, 1 Page county : 
Regensburg and J. B. Robinson, of 
county; Augustus W. Robbins, Gloucester coun- 
tv: Dr. EE. C. Robinson, Norfolk; Willism R 
Rison, Pittsylvania county; Edwin S. Redd, 
Prince Edward county; KH. C. Racidctph’ | 
Lynchburg ; Corbin M. Reynolds, Botetourt 
county; KE. C. Randolph, Campbell county; |) ( 
V. N. Redd, a county ; Joseph b 
Ryan, Clarke county ; G. W. Richardson, Han 
over county; John Mu 
county; Powhatan Roberts, Henrico county ; || « 
John H. Reed, Henry county; William F. |i « 
Regnault and John FI. Regnault, of Henrico | 
John J. Robinson, Madison county ; 


Samuel A. 


[essex 


county 5 
liam H. Rodefer, Rockingham county ; Kras- 
mus Pinker, Shenandoah ountys ki. C. Rowe 
and L. r Rose, “ Spottsylvania county; | 
[Thomas M. Rowlett, Pete rsburg; Daniel Rug- 
Fredericksburg, Spottsy [veins county 3; | 
S. S. Reeder, county; Williamson | 
Simmons, Prince George county; W. ‘I’. Suth- 
erlin, Danville; Johnson Sands, Henrico coun- 
ty; John A. Simpkins, Northampton county ; 
Stranghan, eee eer 
W. KX. Saunders, Buckingham county; Rich- 
ard Stokes, Prince Edward county ; Je acob H. 
Campbell county; John A. Shaw, | 
W illism C. Staples, Pat- 
rick county; Ki. M. Seabrook, Henrico county ; 
H. Snowden, Alexandriacounty; Doctor F. W 
She iton and Jame ’s H. Smith, of Augusta coun- 
; Charles W. Statham, Campbell county; W. 
B Scott, Charlotte county; William Spears || 
and William I}. Spears, of Chesterfield county ; 
William RK. Sims and William fr. Sims, of |; 
Greene county; Jacob L. le, William 
M. Somers, and James M. Sieg, junior, of 
Alexandria county; Abram Shepard, junior, 
fluvanna y; William L. Smith, Essex 
county; Rt. ‘I’. Seal and G. EF. Strother, of Hen- 
rico county ; Stewart, Lexi 
Shoemaker, Loudoun county; 2. B. 
Madison county; Willian 
Montgomery county ; Nelson Sprinkel and A. | 
S. C. Sprinkel, Roekingham county ; James 
W. Smoot, Shenandoah e ounty; W illiam Scrog- 
gins and Green b. Samuels, of Warren county ; 
James L. Shoemaker, Scott county; RK. ‘Turk |! 
and A. L. Turk, Augusta county; James 
M. Smith, William H. Terrill, Bath county ; 
George C. Turner, Franklin county; A. d. 
‘Taylor, of Fluvannacounty; Henry W. Thomas, 
Fairfax county; F. P. Turner, Henrico county ; 
George Turner, Louisa county; James W. 
Tymau, Madison county; Mahlon Thomas, 
Loudon co[unty;] John t. Pay! lor, Lynchburg; 
William Terry, Wythe ¢ pie " y i] James W. 
‘Twyman, J. Tucker, A. Talor, and J. W. 
Troyman, = William H. 
Vaughan, } Vaughan, 
Petersbute P. ©. Van Buskirk, Loudon 
eo[unty:] George W. Wilson, senior, Botetourt 
Saar ere W oodward, Middlesex county ; 
John C. Woodson, Rockingham county; G. A. 
Wingfield, Bedford county; A. M. Witt, Nel- 
son county; Joel W. Womac and I'rancis N. 
Watkins, of Prince Edward en Thomas 
H. Williams, Henrico county; Edward - 
Wyatt. Petersburg; William ht. Wi ills, Ham} 
ton county; J. W. Watson and W. T. Y oung, 
of Page county; John L. Woolfolk, Orange 


cles, 


Russe il 


| 
} 


Samuel L. 


Robinson, 


Rockbridge county 5 


Shuma 


NgOD . 


James I. 


Sullivan, aenisl h, 


Madison 
iddlesex county; B. B. 


county; 


V 
j 





APPENDIX TO THE 


county ; 
» > 
Roanoke 


Patter- ce 


ten, \W 


Ri 
Ty 
Rives, Prinee George \\ 
Ir 
C 


W oi and I, 


and i. ¢ 


Rockingham county; Sterling ‘I’. 
well ; t 
Rexrode, pinicasiiits c 


W. L. Riddick, of Nansemond county; Wil- | W 
Vo 


mond, 
Swan, Charles 
C. Van Buskirk. 


Cuar. XXVII. 


Laws of the United States. 


V. H. Wilkersonand James L. White, 
f Prince Edward Edward count ; 
county; B. B. Wilkes, 
Walker, 


Vood, Charlotteville:; David Williamson, Alle 


munty; R. k 


Henricoe minty; Thomes 





ank- || ghany county; Joh Wallac Richard 
», Wills, of Amelia county LD. Wor- 
ham, of Chestertield count Wood 


son, Goochland county; B. 
- ard P. Walton, ¢ an acute : Yoke 
Dinwiddie county: Kennon 
V hiting, Klizabeth City county; Z Wade, 
ranklin county; William R.Willis, Elizabeth 
ity ¢@ munty ; John W. Wright, William H. 
“4 Watkins, of Henrico county 

f Henry eS UNC 5 B. Y, \\ ee 

. W: so of Madison county; R. 

*. Woodward, of Middlesex county: E. H. 





‘umber 
W li mms, 


ve J ‘ ate 


Williams, oe came Lewis b. William 
tue r }] "YY \ e ’ nt 
Jrange county; William Mck. Wartmann, 
v Waite Tame 
US, ad 


county ; Robe rt Wright, Washington 

ounty; William H. Yerby and W. B. Yager, 

»f Madison county ; S. M. Yost, Rockingham 
uunty; Thomas W. Upsher, Richmond. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Brannon, Benjamin 
Davis, Alpheus F. Hay- 

Stephenso: 1, Lhomas Bb. 


Monroe county ; P 


Samuel Woods, John 
Byrne, 
Kenner Bb. 
Baldwin, 


and is 


aT ~ 


March 7, 1870. 


APPROVED, 


y) 


+t m.1:,f,¢f D 
An Act ior th e iveliel ol } OMY 


{ eeeaaee Saas re tad Hani, 
r Hu 


funt, adminis 
administrator, of 


' c 
the estate ol 


) 2 7 ? ¥ 
Beit enacted by the Sc 


r¢ sentatives of the Uni 
Congr 8s assemodtie i, | 


nateand House of Rep- 
ad States of Ame rica in 


hat the Commissioner of 


} 2.5 . I } } ° } 
Patents he, and he is hereby, authorized to 
rehear and determine the application of Polly 


Hunt, 
Hunt, 


of certain reissues 


est, adminis ‘ix, and George W. 
administrator, of the estate of Walter 
deceased, for the ex 

of a patent for the manufacture of paper col- 
1e " hnesiy skh day of July, 





Lansing 


} . e | + 
jars, 18suead On 


ghteen hundred and fitty-four, which said 
reissues are dated and numbered as follows, 
namely: November twenty-ninth, eighteen 
| hundred and sixty-four, number eighteen hun 
dred and twenty-eight; Iebruary seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, number eight 


April, eighteen 
neteen hun 
eighteen hun- 
-three hun- 


ninth. eighteen 


een hundred and sixty-seven ; 
} } . ter. taney wm ye 

hundred and sixty-five, number ni 

dred and twenty-six ; July tenth, 


dred and sixty-six, number twenty 





dred and six; and July twent 





hundred and twenty-three 


} ; a 1? : 
hundred and seven, upon the evidence, in the 





ime manner and with tne same effect as if it 

: 4 } “ste at. 

were an or il application, made within the 
time preseribed by law for said extensions, 


before the Commissioner of Patents, and as 
if no hearing thereof had ever occurred: Pro 
lhat in ease said extension shall be 
neither th 


rany person or persons Cinim 


vide d, 
granted, 
administrator, n 


ing under them or either o 


smiretratri * 
e salad admuinistratrix O! 


{ them, shall recover 
damages for infringements thereof betweenthe 
date of the expiration of the original patent 
and the date 


Arprovep, March 15, 1870. 


Sasi ed oe ae 
Cuarp. XXAVIT. An At o enab 
Thompson, executor of Thomas Thomp 

7 


son, deceased, to make application 


extension of Letters-Patent for an improved 

Machine for Folding Papers. 

Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


’ J i“? 
Congress assembled, !hat John Lhompson, 


executor of Lhe ‘hompson, deceased, have 


CONGRESSIONAL G 


LOBE. 757 


4lst Cona....2D Ness 
leave to make application to the Commissioner 
* Patents for the extension of the letter 
ae granted to Thomas Thomps 
improved machine for jolding paper. on the 


eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, for fourteen years, in the same man 
ner as if the petition for said extension had 


tweltth day of be bruary, 


been filed at least ninety days before the expi 
ration of said patent; 1 that the Comnn 
sioner of Patents be authorized to consid 
aud determine said application in the sami 
manner as if it had been filed ety davs 


prior to the expiration of sa 


the same effect as 


i ps tent. and with 
if it had been regalarly filed 


and acted upon under existing laws: Provided, 
That any such extension of said patent shall n 
affect the —_ to continue to use said machine 
of any pe rson who since the twelfth day « 


February, vintibaes hundred and seventy, and 


prior to the approval of this act, may 


cured and at the time of such approval shall be 
using said machine 
APPROV ED, Mart Nh 2, L870 


Cuar. XXXAVITI.—An Act for the Relief of 


ayes es 
William Jiont Storm, 

ry , Pt ; , } , », 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
C NYJTESS ASS mbled, That William Mont Storm 
have leave to make application to the Commis 
ioner of Patents forthe exter yn Of the let 
ters-patent issued to him for improvement in 


I 

revolving lire-arms, ior the term ol 
. } } ar 

years fromthe eleventh day of March, eighteen 


hundred and fifiy-six, said le 


{ , y 
imourceen 


ng date the « venth day of Mareh, ‘ 
hundred and fifty-six, in the 1 

if the petition for said extension liad been filed 
at least b re the xpir on 
said pate hat the Com ioner | 





zed to —— and di 


*manner 


fore the expiration of said 


authori termine sai 
p lication in the 
filed nit 
patent. 


Arrroveb, March 25, 1870 


. ‘ ‘ 
aS lt ib naa 


1ety days bet 


Cuap. XL Ln Ac for the Relief of the Sure 
ties of Israel ‘i’. Canby, late Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Crawtordsville, Indiana. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 





C% rqress as embl d, ihiat the sureties Oo} i I 
LY. Can Vv, late receiver of public n ‘ t} 
land oflice at Crawfordsville, Indias ‘ 
they are hereby, released trom all liabil i 
ing from any defaication, om} ion, Or mi ! 
duct of the said Israel! T’. Canby, a ich 
receiver, and the proper oficers of the Trea 
ury Department be, and they are hereby, au 
d directed to dismiss any d 
ns that may have been instituted 
iretieés, id to enter tl | per 
tie b k Oo tne Denar m I 
March 31, 1 ) 
( HAP ALI An Ae r Une hel i 
Owner of the br r Ut in Jo 


Be it enacted by the Senatea l House of Rep 


-esentatives of the United Statcs of America in 


Congres ; assembled, ‘That hy SeCTre rv o é 
lreasury be, and he is hereby, autho land 
directed to pay to theownecrs 0 the brie O 
Belle, out of anv moneys in the Ire y 1 
otherwise appropriated, th m of t t 
and nine hundred d seve ) 
in full for damage to the r 
ing while unde iy m { om 
of Au elehnteen | { | 
whe orde af } Orie to f 
to the {itt 1 OF SF em I owing, id 
charged thi rvic 

APPROVED, March 31, 1870 











i294 
tist Cona 2D SES 
Cuar. XLII An Act to relieve certain Per- 
therein named from Legal and Polit- 
i bilities impe 1 by the Fourteenth 
endm<¢ of the Constitution of the Uni 


i States, and for other y irposes. 


Beitenacted by the Senatea nd Ho u eof Rep 


resenlatives of the United Stat (of Americ Lin 


ch House 


» thirds of ea 


neurring therein,) That all legal and polit- 
‘ bilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 


the late 


tates by reason of participation in 
| , removed 


are 


the following persons, hamety: Henry IS. 
Harnsburge Ro rham Tt ae 


- 
K. Trout, Augusta county; and, oe 
s vic rginis 


rprovep, April 1, 1870. 


Cuar. XLIII.—An Act for the 


tain Phelps Paine. 


li and Houseof Rep 


ltelief of Cap- 


2} feud / nthe Nena 


Ley of the Uniled States of Americain 

( ress a nbied, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Captain Phelps Paine the 
um of two thousand and thirty dollars and 

thirty cents, in full payment for services ren- 
dered as sergeant major in the months of No- 
vember and December, eighteen hundred and 
ixty-one, and as first lic utet ni int and aide de- 


camp from the first day of January, « eighteen 


hundred and sixty-two, = the twenty fifth day 
March, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 
APPROVED, April 1, 1870. 


CHa XLIV. An Act to facilitave the admin- 
! ion Ot Justice in the State of Texas. 
Vhereas the present incumbent of the office 
of distriet judge for the eastern district of the 
ute of Texas is incapacitated by sickness and 
paralysis from performing the duties of his of 
‘ 1 hast ined soir ivitated for a 
| gy} od, W h ine cily is believed to be 


permanent, by reason of which the Govern 


i 
mentand citizens of the United States have 
been unable to have their busine transacted 
in that court, and have suffered great loss and 
inconvenience therefrom: Therefore 


, 
y> ° ’ i} ’ . } y s; ID 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
ives of the United Siates of 


POSEN! 


Americain 


Congress assembled, ‘that the resignation of 
ine district judge ot the eastern district of the 
State of Texas being tendered and accepted 


by the President of the Unite 
ary now received by s: 
tinued to him durit 


d States, 
judge shall be con- 
natural life, payable 
form as if he actually 


ied the duties of his office. 


alu 


the sal- 


' } 
1a the same nannerand 


: . ; 
amend an Act enti- 


‘An Act for the Relief of Alexander I, 
L toc i ? roved fourteenth ebruary, 

f et i] it ite j ind S14 \ {i 
Deeilenacted by the Senate and H use of Re p 
resentatine soft he United States of America vil 
( qre ssemble That Alexander I. Atocha 
shall be, and 1 hereby, authorized, in the 
} ition of his claim referred to the Court 
of Claims by the act to which this is an amend- 
ment, to use such portions of the evidence 
sen in pursuance of the rules and regulations 
of the commission established under the fit 


} 


teenth section of the 
: 
I; 


tre aty of 


iid before 


y Guadalupe 
v7 > ? . 
Hidalgo, rie said commission, as 
the evidence of pers 
and the Government, in 
an es Se 
against said claim, shall have like rights. 
such evidence shall be received 


consists of 


ns sinee de- 
: ae 
ceased: defend ng 
And 
by the court, 





far as the gi 


80 ject matter thereof is com 
petent testimony; and the court shall give it 
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States. 


such weight as in their judgment under all the | 
circumstances it ought to have. 
Arprovep, April 5, 1870. 


—An Act for the Relief of R. 
P. Parrott. 

d by the Senate and House of Rep 

ntatives of the United States of America in 

sembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 


lreasury be, and 


Cuar. XLVIIL. 


B itenacte 
ve ( 
( ‘ongre S38 as 


directed to pay to R. P. Parrott the sum of 
usand one hundred and ninety-eight 
dollars _ nd thirty-five cents, out of any mouey 
in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in 
full ayn rent for building an iron light-house 
at Cape Canaveral, in the State of Florida. 
Approved, April 6, 1870. 


Cuar. XLIX.—An Act to authorize the Ac- 
counting Officers of the Treasury to adjust 


the Accounts of Ezra Carter, junior, late | 


Collector of Customs at Portland, Maine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department be, 
and hereby are, authorized to settle and adjust 
the accounts of Ezra Carter, junior, late col- 
lector of customs at Portland, Maine, in which 
the vouchers have been destroyed by fire, upon 

equitable principles, and allow such credits as 

shall seem just and reasonable from the best 
evidence the nature of the case will admit: 
Provided, Vhat the sum so allowed shall not 
exceed the sum of eight hundred and seventy- 
five dollars and ninety cents, by reason of the 
loss and destruction of his vouchers. 

Approvep, April 6, 1870. 





Cuar. L.—An Act for the Relief of Vobias J. 
Kindleberger. 


Be if Cia 


ted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives 0 


f the United States of America in 
That Tobias J. Kindle- 
have leave to make 
Commissioner of P 

the letters-paten t, for an 
in cider-mills, issued to said 
Kindlebe reer for the term of four- 
teen years from the twenty ninth day of May, 
in, the vear eighteen hundred and fifty- five, and 
reissued August twenty-fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, in the same manner as if 
the petition for said extension had been filed 
at least ninety days prior to the expiration of 
said patent, and that the Commissioner be au- 
thor ine d to consider and determine said appli- 
cation in the same manner as if it had been 
filed ninety days before the expiration of said 
patent: Provided, That in case said extension 
shall be granted, no person shall be held liable 
for damages for infringement of said patent or 
for sale er nse of said improvement, between 
the date of the expiration of the original patent 
and the date of such extension. 

APPROVED, 


assemble d, 
berger, or his 
ition to the 
for an extension of t 
improvement 


( ‘onaress 
assigns, 


applica 


lobias J. 


April 6, 1870. 


Cnuar. LIl.—An Act to remove Political Dis- 
abilities from I’rancis I. Shober, of North 
Carolina, 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
assembled, hat all the legal and 
tical disabilities imposed by the United 
States upon Francis E. Shober, of North Caro- 
lina, in consequence of his having held office 
under a pret »vernment or authority in 
hostility tothe United States, be, and the same 
are hereby, removed. And the said Shober, 
ou entering upon the discharge of the duties 
of any office to which he has been or may here- 
afier be elected or appointed, instead of the 


Congress 


ended gre 


he is hereby, authorized and | 


atents | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


resentatives of the United States of 


lowing-named person: C. 


| or said heirs and representatives 


oath prescribed by the act of July two, eight. 


/een hundred and sixty-two, shall take and 
| subscribe the following oath: 
| Shober, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that | 


‘*T, Francis E. 


will mappert and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic ; that ‘| will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same ; that I take this obligation 
treely, without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion; and that I will faithfully dis. 
charge the duties of the office upon which | 
aim about to enter, so help me God.”’ 
Arvprovend, April 12, 1870. 


Cuap. LI[.—An Act for the Relief of Samue] 
I’, Butterworth and others. 


Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Samuel F. Butter. 
worth, and the heirs and representatives of 
Arnold Harris, sureties of William G. Ken. 
dall, formerly deputy postmaster of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, be, and they hereby are, 
released from all claim which the United 
States may have against them as such sureties; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to cause any judgment now or here- 
after rendered, which affects said Butterworth, 
of Arnold 
Harris, as sureties on the bond of said Ken- 
dall, to be canceled and satisfied, of record; 
and any snch judgment is hereby satisfied and 
discharged. 

Aprrovep, April 12, 1870. 


— 
— 


Curr. LIII.—An Act to compensate 
Fannie Kelly for important services. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid to 
Mrs. Fannie Kelly, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of five thousand dollars, for valuable services 
rendered the Government in eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, by giving information to Wap- 
tain James L. Fisk, in charge of a train cross- 
ing the plains, and to Major House, in com- 
mand of Fort Sully, of the evil designs of 
hostile Sioux Indians while she was held i 
captivity by them; which sum shall be taken 
from any appropriation which may be hereafter 
made for the benefit of said Indians. 
Arrroveb, April 12, 1870. 


Cuar. LVIII.—An Act to relieve C. B. Sabin, 
of Harris county, Texas, from Legal and 
Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein, ) That all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
by reason of participation in the late rebellion, 
be, and they ure hereby, removed from the fol- 


B. Sabin, Harris 


| county, Texas 


AprroveD, April 20, 1870. 


| Cauap. LXIII.—An Act for the Relief of Col- 


onel Samuel W. Price, of the Twenty-First 
Kentucky Volunteers. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in‘ 


Congress assembled, That the Secretaries of 
War and Treasury Departments be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to cause to 
be certified and paid to Samuel W. Price, for 


military service rendered as colonel of the 
i twenty first regiment of Kentucky volunteer 





( NGLESS | 


CGISMULALEL 


ment of t 


lowing p 
Washing 
{larrison 
Washing 
well, Rot 
Colorad¢ 
orada@ ea 
veston, | 
‘Texas; 

John G 
B. Simo 
Jordan, 


ApPPh 


Cuar. I 


Beit 
Tres ent l 


Congre 


( 


f the 
dred, a 
vice O| 
ber, e 
twenty 
sixty-| 
liaving 
rvic 


APl 


CHAP 
Be 
re n 
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Laws of the nited Slat S$, } me ®). on S 











1 the twenty-fifth of Pebruary to || satisfaction ofthe Department, that he actually |! with the sum of onethousand and ninety-eight 

\ugust, eighteen hundred and sixty- || served in that capacity, and for which he has || dollars and fifty-one cents, paid by him to 

‘is E. . the pay and emoluments of colonel, of || never received pay. Lieutenant J. C. Rich, in eighteen hundred 

hat | matry, a d not to exce md ihe sum of one ApproveD, April 28, 1870. and forty-three, eizhteex hundred and forty- 

f the nd and eighty-on dollar sand fifty cents. ae four, and eig!) n hundred and forty-five, for 

1 and OVED, April 26, 157 Cuar. LXXVII.—An Act for the Relief of || SCEY#CeS 88 38 ive a lvoe te f courts martial 

alle. — friend A. Brainard. eee ee, vomn _ Perry, COMMSAGINGE 

ation mar. LXV.—An Act to relieve certain Per- HiME’ Asn \i-.c. °:”6CTCCCTCCC 
pur- ; therein named from the Legal and |) resentatives of the United Statesof Americain ||... rs \f 1 
r dig. Hitteat Pisabilities isanesod br i fob , ' 


ich J Poh i isavilities impose 7 he I our- | Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
! e} " ment of the Con ion Of || ‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed t 

oN ' pe Age es ones et ; ; ' aaa : ; scot amneeli 
United States, and for other purposes. || to Friend A. Brainard, of Bri tport ; Verme mnt, || Caarp. LANXNVI.—An Act for the Retief of 





Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- the sum of three hundred doll: irs, out of any William I, Scott, late Adjutant Fourth Iowa 
fatives of the United: States of America in || money in the Tre isury not otherwise appropri- Cavalry Volunt 
mM uel Congress assembled, That all legal and politieal |} ate 1; said sum of money having b een lmprop Reitena Phas tka: : 1 Tou f Pe 
ivilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- || erly exacted of him, as commutation money, |) ppseptatipes of the United States of {. rer : in 
Ren. ment of the Constitution of the United States || in eighteen hundred and sixty-three, while he || @ 98 a led. That the Pay aie cae Clan 
a in by reason Oi participation in the late rebellion was still suffering from wounds received in bat- eral of th Army ,andheis he rel y, directed 
tter- be, and the y are hereby, remove d from t! ie fol- tl ; while a soldier i In the Ar ny of the Unite d to allow and iv t » William I", CoO C late i 
s of lowing r persons, viz: Charles 1. Stockbridge, || States. jutant of the fourth regiment of lowa v 
Cen Vashington county, Texas; Ch: we ‘S ki. Bolles AprrovepD, May 4, 187( teer ¢ Irv. of the anoronriation for i] 
Ww Harrison county, Texas; Hu; . Melntyre, ti 








. ashington county, Texas; Georg ' PA \TY . ; la ieee i eae sow oi tAa ane cee a 
ell. B ere As oo Has- |) Guar, LXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief o! pay SAG Suvwences 0: aS MAJOE OF ¢ 




















iter W | obertson con y; 324 Q . ° ° wnt 942 4 ° 1 4} ‘ q in ; . line £5  ¢ 
ited eae ee a V Col. Sophia A. Moen, administratrix, and Philip || ®'°. : of a ant of cavairy, trom t 
7 orada cou r ‘Texas: uo eM : : ee Bes ue Ee | oF i " 
les: ( oraca county, lexas; A. I. Vaughn, ol ol Be Moe n. administrator, of Aucustus R twenty-third day of March. eighteen hundred 
reby da county, ‘Texas: James G. Seawell oo Moe : and sixty-five, to the tenth dav of June. eight- 
‘ ry’ a - . yn bes . : . ° . ° : 
ere- veston, l'exas; John 8.Jones, Galveston coun ears ae ee 1H = een hundred and sixty-five, ineiusive, he havin 
’ 1 ir ‘ é > Te ) fhe Néenatle ( »? 20 ( ° ~—_" . . ae 
rth, lexas; L. W. Cooper, icuuson suanit, Paron a ee ve Henate ANE Louse Of AEP |) sctunily acted in the capacity of such adjutant 
1old John G. Seott. Anderson county, Texas: H res ntalives of t United Slates of America in Rucat dees thnk ey a call he ving received therefor 
n 78 1 1ers nity, XAS 5 a Reel : bio? Mhot the ( ot ae during t me, and iving rece} 1erefot 
en: - Simonds, of Hunt county, Texas; Richard Congress ' embled, That the ( MISSIONEP |) only the pay of sergeant major, not having been 
rd: sedan. of Texas. formeriy of Maine of Patents be, and he is hereby, authorized t« oe ee ; te ee 
rd ; n, exas, formerly of Maine. ae illy mustered ; uch adjutant by reasor 
og = seit on. Anr) 98 1890 hear and determine the application of Sophia ; 
and PPROVED, April 2d, 10/0. ‘ ; ye ft non-r eint of his co lmussion. 
A. Moen, administratrix, and Philip L. Moen, Sh May 5. 1870 
_ ———— , 4 i ( Fa < de i +4. 
administrator, of fp istus R. Moen, for an 
Cuar. LXAVJ.—An Act for the Relief of Har- extension of ener ee eranted on the 
° 17° Slag ees ; “ae Rar ea ‘ deca P . a aaa < 
riet R. Clinton. twenty-sixta day lebruary, eighteen hun Chap. XCV. \n Actfor the Relief of Charles 
ATS, Be it enacted by the Senate a 1 House of Rep- \| dred and_fifty-six, and reissued to the said ( feCreary 
CHa A i ) ic} pat 2 = - : 7. at 
. i . . ucus 3 " M 1m. OF th »e1O Tl av nr r) as a 
entatives of the nit * States of eed ae Aug situs R foe on tne ¢ ghth d ry OL April, Peitenacted byt Yon 
ep Conqress assembl That the Paymaster Gen- || @gshteen hundred and fifty-six, for a new and entat of the United Sta 
Lan eral of the a my a2 to Harriet R. Clinton, us fulimprovement inthe ene I ba Conaq : »/ a { 
to wid \ of Chi rie 3s WV Chir ton ks te se cond lieu- ment, cellar, Vauit, conduit, and other iike era oft t A ) 
1\udOW i al ° AINLON, 1a second ie . i I the 4 \ 
the nt ‘of the first raciment of juin Gay: walls, so as to render them impervious to water, || 4, .. ( ' 
t i ; I a ' } ’ ms t pay, OU 1 
um vy. outof anv money appropriated for the use upon evidence in the same manner and with v of the Arm try ¢ 
Ces of the pay departm ut, the sum of seven hun- tne Same etiect as il the sai l appli auion had [Indi a. the} nd emolut P 
ed dred. and twenty-four dollars, for military ser- pnen 3 dy Thatin — oe or A by law: lientenant of cavalry for tl] period from the 
‘pe vice of her said husband, from the first Octo- Provided mae eee ae a ae ae — ans first day of O rr, en hundred and six 
} . ° onsha ea i e fo ‘ j j | 
Ss r. eighteen hundred and sixty three, to the yranted, no p l man pe heid liavie tor Gam tv-four. to tl xteenth day of June. eighteen 
m enty-ninth of March, eighteen hundred and ages for infringe ement thereof between the date od ‘and ty-five. deducting therefrom 
. ‘ 1e expiration of theoriginal pat andthe || , ef aie, tak tal ‘ 
Ul ty-four, and who died in the field, without es — ae > yee a d he nav and em en eeived by him for 
1M li Vil vr be en mustere d into the U: iite d States cate ol such extension ; Ronee b J a wee 9 I " erg V jt In th 
en ita That any — or pr who shall have |! ¢, 4h iat all Seat ‘ 
rvice. ts ’ J . ° ‘ Mala ‘ 3 
er \pprovep. April 28. 1870 engaged in the manuf ctu f the sa id inven \ a 1870 
JAPPROV in, J bil wmOy LOUUD \ 5 
; tion since fe ex piri ation of th e lett pet er 
si aforesaid and prior to any renewal thereof, by 
\ rw ie ee AH e ae f : . il ' ’ Vey ‘ : j 
Cuoar. LXNVII.—An Act for the Ielief of || virtue of this act, may continue ei manufac- || Coap. XCVI.—An.-Act granting a Pension to 
n Joseph Harmon. ture thereof and sell said manufacture. without i} is Cl 
’ > os ’ p anv liability therefor te ha eaid Moen. his =< +. =e . 7 ) 
1d Beit ted by the Senate and House of Ren- any liability thereior to ta aid uwioen, hi Beit enacted by the Senateand H of Rep 
‘ ° ’ . we .. yeIrG accione r : 
r- resent Hie bes OF the U nile l States of America an he irs OF a = 5 : ‘ a ataaee resentatives of the ni l Sta of America i 
: , : ; ‘ PROVE] ‘lav isiO ’ } j ! . ‘ } 
yf Congress assembled, That Joseph Harmon, APPROVED, Alay 4, ; Congress a Jhat the Secretary of the 
late captain of the fifth regiment of Indiana : Interior be, and he hereby, authorized and 
: volunteer cavalry, be al lowed the pay of a cap- Chap. LXAXIX \ lief of Ca directed to ] 1 thie } i ( 
7° e ° = . . . ‘ y | , f+ 
. tain ol Cavairy in the volunteer service from tain Geo! } i to ] ) Lim ns ol pe i 
3 the twentieth day of July, eighteen hundred Be it enacted ( of Rep- || ! » 0 un , las Ulair, fatuer | 
l and sixty-four, to the sixth day of April, eight- esentatives of 1 United States of A rin || Jeobert Cilatr, > A Prive In Company WV, 


4 : . ; resenia ) i pe aa ited . ‘ a ‘ . 
i een hundred and sixty-five, deducting the (! hled { Paymaster Gen- || twent venth regiment United tates intan 


- y js . ongre Ss as ) . . na Lire , : _ j 
amount oe 1a 1 him as sergeant of cavalry in said eral be. andhei by iired to vand || ! of eight Gouars | bon 
~y ° ' re we, a Ai} 1erTewy, ] I i ‘ i 

E regiment ; und t at the Secretary of the Treas pay George E. G om} com and a p: 


|. ury pay h i e § same out of any money appro- pany [. of the eighth Tenne a. % acd on Aprr D, 
priated, orto be appropriated, for the payment alry. the sum due uptain of ¢ > Patel 

~ es P ‘ 4] .U ited Stat ; airy, whe sum au as | th l Vi &, 

of the Army Or tie nited otates, period of six mon ervices as such immed ( - XCVII. vor : ‘ 


\ Dp IT YR wi ~ . . : 
APPROVED, April 28, 1870. ately preceding the twenty-first dav Apri : fy ‘ oO 
—— eighteen hundred and sixty-fou a C TD) 


- Cuap. LXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of APPROVED, 41 ted » anid ’ 
t William A. Seott, late First Lieutenant of , { i ( 
Company I’, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois || CuHap. LXXXV.—An Act to : t B na 





Volunteers, Officers of the T'reasury Department to. tatives of the United St 
7 ae ; , a (Credit uns » Ace lent { ‘ ’ led | l ft iave 
v° Lenacte 1 by the Senateand House of Rep- a Credit =s F “te ; A IB a ( ‘ ii 


Paymaster in the Navy. ou fasn 


sentatives of the United Stat 8 Of {merica in : 








y Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Paymaster Gen- Pe itenacted bythe Senateand Ilou l : 
) f the 7 d States be authorized and | resentatives of the Uniied States of Am otis none T: , 

( i to pa Villiam A. Seott, late first ( mgress assem l, That the-a yuntit ! | ed, ry a ; ) 
lieutenant of company F, fourteenth regiment | cers of the Treasury Department be. and ¢ BARIELT OD eek a= eee 
So ecineaeee. full pay as such first lieu- || hereby, authorized and directed to creak i a , late an I \ited 

tenant duril g the time +g shall prove, to the Kiting, pay t i \ } 
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, under orders from their superior | 
and to defray the costs of defending 
Win W h ( h Sud judgment was 


LULA An Act granting a Pension to 


wacled bythe Senate a House of Rep 
live f the Unites - Le if America in 
ress assembled, Tha ie Hecretary of the 


terior be, and he is bh sccleceaaaieeteda and 
( ed to place on tl 2 PENsion-t ‘oll, subject 
the prov ons and limitations of the pen- 

i laws, the Anna LB. Snider, mother | 
iT, Y + 





: ° 
ate a private in company 


tenth Olno « ivalry, at the rate of eight 
ilars per month from and after the passage 
i ict. 
LPPROVI [ay 11, 1870 
C.—An Act to confirm the Title of 
William M. Garvey to a certain Tract of 
luand 


iact lby the Ne nate and Hiou seoft Lep- 


entatives of the United States of Americain 


gress assembled, That the title of William 
Garvey to the east half of the northeast 
ter < section eighteen, town hip sixty 

iorth, range twenty-six west, in the dis- 


t of Jands subject to sale at Des Moines, in 

containing eighty acres, be, 

hereby, confirmed, and that the State 

lowa 1s here by authorized to select in lieu 

| tract an equal amount of land from 

lands within the limits of 
! 


. , > 0 | 
] State, subject to sale at one dollar and | 


Provided, Thatthe 
through her constituted author- 
United States 
night, title, or acquired hy said 
the act of C ongress of March 
ee, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, enti- 
| to confirm to the several States 
swamp and selected under 
act of September twenty-eight, eighteen 
indred and filty, and the act of the second 
hteen hundred and forty-nine.’’ 
Arprovep, May 11, 1870. 


hive cents peracre: 
»of lowa, 

| first relinquish to the 
interest 


tate by virtue ol 


1 °°AAN AC 


os 
overflowed lands 


» Cl,—An Act for the Relief of Soule and 
Compapy. 
it enacte iby the Senate and 1 puse of Rep- 


assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the | 
usury be, and he is hereby , authorized to 
‘ertain, in such manner as may be satis- 


tory to him, the facts 
valued at one thousand five 
red and thirty dollars and forty cents, in 
chteen hundred and sixty-eight, by Soule 
nd Company, at Moose river, in the collec- 
n distmet of Bath, in the State of Maine; 
lif he shall be satisfied that the said arti- 


Suppiwes, 


e, as alleged, of the produce, growth, or 
inufacture of the United States, in the same 
liiion as when exported therefrom, the || 
is 


d Secretary 1s here by further authorized to 
t or refund the 
nportation of the same. 


autlie 


av, CII1.—An Act increasing 
of John Coonan. 
Senate and H museot Rep- 
fatives of the United States of America in 
NGTCSS ASS; bled, ‘That the secretary of the 
‘terior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
rease the pension of John Coo- 
n. late sergeant in company A in the eight- 
egiment of New York cavalry, from 
fifteen dollars per month from 
date of the passage of this act. 
rep, May 17, 1870. 


»,7 . »? tha 
citenacted OY Th 


ht dollars to 


_DIX TO THE CON 


ttives of the Unit Slate: of Ame rica in | 


connected with the | 
mportation of certain pork, flour, fish, and | 





accruing on the || 


the Pension 


‘GRESSIO 


Laws of the United States. 


Cuap. CIV.—An Act for the 
Minor Children of Sylvester Dreyer. 
Beit enc wled by ythe Senate and 
resentatives of the United Slates c 
Congress - ssembled, 
Interior be, and is hereby, 
> rected to transfer the 
Jatherine Dreyer, widow of Sylvester Dreyer, 
oy & private ‘of com, pany H, tenth regiment 
of Miceed sota volunteers, by an act approved 
March first, eighteen h undred and sixty-nine, 
to the minor children of the same, subject to 
the provisions of the pension laws. 
Avprovep, May 17, 1870. 


House of Rep- 


f Americain 


authorized and 


Cnarp. CV.—An Act grantin: 

John C. Abercrombie. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatlives of the United States of A merica in 
sembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of John C. Abs 
crombie, late lieutenant colonel of the eleventh 
regiment of lowa infantry volunteers, on the 
pension-roli, at the ag of thirty dollars per 
month, from and after the date of the passage 


Congress a: 


| of this act 


Arrrovep, May 17, 1870. 


Cuap. CVil.—An Act for the Rehef of ( 
tain George Henry Preble, of the Navy ( 
he United States 
Dettenacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Thatthe proper accounting 

officers of the Treasury be, and they hereby 

are, authorized and directed, in settling the 
accounts of George Henry eel a& captain 
in the Navy of the United States, to allow him 
sea pay 2s a commander from. the fifth day of 

August, to the twelfth day of October, eight- 

een hundred and sixty-two, and leave pay as 

a commander from the last-named date to the 

twenty-first day of February, eighteen hundred 

and sixty-three; deducting therefrom any pay 
he may have received for the periods aforesaid. 
Arrrovep, May 18, 1870. 


Cuar. CXII.—An Act for the Relief of Abbott 
Q. Ross. 

Beiienacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required to pay to Abbott Q. Ross, of Cleves, 
Ohio, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, as compensation for the past and 
future use in the United States Navy of his 


| invention for using hot water and steam as a | 


weapon in naval “warfare, 
fires, and other purposes. 
APPROVED, May 26, 1870. 


for extinguishing 


Cnar. CXTX.—An Act 
Officers and Crew of the Ship ‘' Nightin- 
gale.”’ 

Be it enacted bythe Senateand Houseof Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Cony gress as sembled, That the Sec retary of the 
ireasury 
pay, from any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Abel Tomsen, Thomas 
Orcastle, James Hopper, Severrin Haaverson, 
John Peter Force, and James Henderson, 
seventy-two dla and forty cents each, and 
to Henry as 


board the ship ‘‘ Nightingale,’ in her lete 


voyage from Liverpool to the coast of Africa. 
ind beit further enacted, That chap- 
ter forty-one of the laws ofC ongress passed Feb- 
eighteen hundred and sixty- 


Sec. 2. J 


ruary nineteenth, 


NAL GLOBE. 


telief of the | 
ing * Brand.” 
That the ~ of the | 


pension granted to | 





zx a Pension to 


| itary pur poses 


fs sentalives of the 


| sion laws, the nameof J. R. 








1} Cuap. CXLUTi.—An Act for 


| resentatir 


ae ol 
x the Relief of the | 


is hereby authorized and directed to | 


G. Wichelli, forty-one dollars and | 
sixty six cents, in fall for their services on || 7 





June 9] 


three, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by striking out the name “ Brent” and j 


APPROVED, June 1, 1870. 

Cnar. CX X.—An Act for the Relief of 0: 
N. Cutler, of Missouri. 

Beit enacted bythe Senateand House of Ren 
resentatives of the United Niates of Rati. Lin 
Congress assembled, That there be, and 
hereby, appropriated to Otis N. Cutler thy 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, ont of any 
moneys in the T’reasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, in full compensation for two hundred 
and sixty-eight bales of cotton seized by order 
of General Grant. at Lake Providence, Louisi- 
ana, the property of said Catler, used for mil- 
in equipping the steamer Tigress 
for running the blockade of the Mississippi 
river at Vicksburg, on the night of April twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-three , and 
ieateanid. 

Approven, June 1, 1870. 


% . 
Cuar. CXXJ.—An Act granting aPension to 
J. 2. Callahan, of Chariton, lowa. 
Be it¢ nacte dbythe S 


enate and Ho USEC of Rep- 
d ‘nited States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secret: iry of the 
fiat erior es and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen 
Caliahan, of Ch 
iton, lowa, who was a volunteer serving with 
the first regiment of Ohio volunteers in the 
war of eighteen hundred and twelve, and to 
pay him a pension at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, to commence on the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and 
to continue during his natural life. 
Arproven, June 2, 1870. 
Cuar. CXXI}.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Clark Hall. 


Beit enacted by the Senate an U House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 27 @ 
Interior Be; and he hereby is, at ithorized an 
dire 20 ted t lace the name of Clark H: all, lat 


| a member of Captain William Gregory’s com- 


pany, attached to the fourth regiment Virginia 


| volunteers in the war of eighteen hundred and 


twelve, upon the pension-rolls of the United 

States, at the rate of eight doll: irs per mont h, 

from the date of the passage of this act. 
PPROVED, June 2, 1870. 








the Relief of 
Wilcox. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
es of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Yhat the proper account- 


Captain John A. 


|| ing officersin settling and adjusting the accounts 


of John A. Wilcox, captain fourth regiment of 
United States cavalry, are hereby directed to 
credit said Wileox with the sum of seven hun- 
dred and sixty-four dollarsand ten cents, being 
the amount of Government funds which were 
stolen from him, without his default, at or near 
Fort Clark, Texas, on the fourteenth day of 
February, in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven. 
APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 
Cuar. CXLIV.—An Act for 
Reuben Grindle. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of th 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to issue to Reuben Grindle, of Castine, 
Hancock county, Maine, three new fite per 
centum United States bonds, two of one hun- 


the Relief 


dred dollar 
deemablea 
hundred an 
inafter spe 
hibited to t 
the destruc 
value abov 
chousand fi 









even thou 


and two th 
end if Re 
sufficient 

States aga 
the bonds 


AppRovV 
Chap. CX 


Be il en 

sentativ 
Congress 
Interior | 
directed { 
foster-mo 
In comp: 
Pennsylv 
rolls; an 
eight dol 
of Maret 

APPRO 


Cuar. 


Be it ¢ 
resentat 
Congres 
Interior 
directec 
late cap 

Huy 
States | 
een hut 
rol IIs. at 
from tl 
and si3 


APP! 
CHAP. 


B eu 
rese ni 
Congr 
Treasi 
remit 
intern 
and 8! 
the sa 
remo’ 
sale ¢ 


Ar 


Cat 


8eC 
110 

















ired dollars each, and one of fifty dollars, re- 
deemable after February twenty-eight, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four, of the numbers here- 
after specified, so soon as proof shall be ex- 
ted to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
‘he destruction of t bonds of the loan and 
val reabove me ntioned, numbered twenty-ss ven 


hre A 


yusand live hundred and twenty five, twenty- 


enty- 


ceyen ind five hundred and tw SiX, 


nd two latte el 





ht hundred and sixt 





i if Reuben Grindle shall give bond with 
sufficient security to indemnify the United 
States against any other claim on account of 


e bonds alleged to be so destroyed. 


APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 
Coarp. CXLV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mary A. Filler. 
it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

f the United States of — 
ss assembled, 


Be 
sentatives o ile 
That the Secretary 
Interior be, and he is here by, a nied and 
directed to name of Mary A. Filler, 
foster-mother of Henry Drenning, la te a private 
in company KX, of the fifty- fifth regiment of 
Pennsylvania See s, upon the pendion- 
rolls; and to pay her a pension at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, from the fourth 
March, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 


Conagre i the 


} 
lace the 


aay 


ol 


CXLVIJ.—An Act for the Relief of 
James H. Bunce. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
ee s assembled, ‘That the Secrets ary of the 
interio and he is hereby, authorized and 
direct ted to place the name of James H. Bunce, 
ate cap ain of the United States tow-boat Nick 
Hughes, who lost his left ited 
States service, 


CHAP 


we. 


leg in the Un 
on the sixteenth of April, 


een hundred and sixty-five, upon the pension- 


rolls, at the rate of seventeen dollars per month 
from the sixteenth of April, eighteen hundred 
and sixty five. 

APPROVED, June 21, 1870. 
Cuar. CXNLVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 


William Hl. Harman. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesof the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of t 
‘Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
release to William H. Harman the 
internal revenue tax nee on five hundred 
and six gallons of whisky of his manufacture, 
the same having been copie by fire before 
removal from the said distillery, an 
sale of the same. 

APPROVED, June 


} 
ne 


remit and 


1d before a 


21, 1870. 

CXLVIJIL—An Act for 
Mary A. Coolidge. 

ted by the Senateand House 


Cuar. the Relis 


rT or . 
He it enac 


of Be p- 
resentatives of the f nited State aan 


bled. Ths 


sof Ame ric 


’ 
( One gre SS QSSeC)) 





Treasury b and he i Ze 

sue ov W haetle for one loll: 
each, with cot upons attached from and including 
the cou; ons of July i. eighteen hundred and 
81 Xty -four, to Mary a Coolid; re, oF Augusta, 
Mainé, in lieu of her five-twenty coupon bonds 


of a like amount of the second series, 

J } 

bered forty-five thousand four hundred [and ]} 

eighty-nine, forty- thousand four hundred 
{ 


[and] ninety, forty-five thousand four hundred 


and num- 


— 


five 








{and ] ninety-one, and forty-five thousana four 
hundred [and] ninety-two, respectively, de- 
stroyed by fire Provided, hat before issuit Y 





said new bonds the Secretary of the Treasury 
} icient | nd of i lomnit« 

Shall requu . sufiicient bond of indemnity 

securi he Government against the pre eu 

tion of the bonds alle; ged to be destroyed 
LPPROVED, Jane 21, 1870. 


APPENDIX 


THE 


Laws of 


CONGRESSIONAL 


CHAP. CXLIX. rthe Re lief of John 
Somers Smith, ount of Diplomat 


Services at the City of Saint Dx aa a 


sca of R p- 


daa >> af y ; } , y 
Beit enacted by the Sen 





resentatives of th United States of Ams ica in 
Congress assembled, ‘| 
the ‘I'reasury of the | 
ypropriated, th 
late commerce! 
es at the city of 





of two thousand two in 
on account of diploma 
Saint Domingo, espe 
ot the gen | conven 


and navigation, and 
tive er 


iminals betwe 





America and the Domi 
at Saint Domingo, I*el 
kia n hundred and sixty-seven, which sum 
is in full for all charges or expenses be lh 
salary as commercial agent. 

Approven, J 3. 1870. 
Cuap. CLIV.—An Act for Relief of Wil 


y 
' . 1 : Mf 
surpo 


armington, Missouri. 
Bei nd Hou f Re Yn 


: , . , 
resenta tives of the { nited States of America in 


= 
- 
— 
— 
— 


f enacted by the Nenate 





( ‘onare 8$ assemble dad. L hie th » Pos raster Gen 
eral and the proper accounting officer of th 
Treasury be, and they are here} y authorized 
and directed oO sel le the account of William 
H. Murphy for carrying the United States 
mails twice a wee k nthe route number ten 
thousand six hundred and eighty-six, in the 
State of Missouri, from July first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, to April thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred ad ixty-four, and to pay 
him for the same at the rate of nine hundred 
dollars a year, for the whole length of route 

deducting therefor pro rata co sation for 
any portion of the service not ‘med, 





Approven, June 23 





Cuar Cl \ An \ t tor the R C1 Georg 
\ larle ton 

Beit enacted by the Senateand Llouse of Rep 
rTeSE niatives of t he Unite d “tates of An CT ica UR 
Conaqre SS ASSE mbl d, | hat the Sec i of ti 
‘Treasury “ and he hereby is, directed pay 
to Georg: ‘Tarleton the m of f hun 
dred and f en ‘ five cent 
out of any moneys not other 
wise appropri ted, 1m paid 





1 * 4 
order oi tne d 





} 
maer 


‘ 

ern district of New York to the United States 
+ Raf Se Ms aa aie, ica 

depositary it Buffa », a he Gistributive snare 


of the United States in the proceeds of the sale 
of said Tarleton’s pro} y made under ajudg 
ment of forfeiture pronounced by said court, 


which judgment was subsequentiy vacate d. 


PROVED, Ji 





Ih. Gt l 

Bei lhy the S and House of Rep 
resentatli of the l le Ls of A erica iit 
Congress ¢ ml i t P muster Gen 
eral i bel i direc Ato pay 
to John Is. ¢ pr te « yimpany ik, 
second North Carolina mounted infantry, out 
of any money appropriat 1 for t] >} iy of the 
Ar my, the full pay and a wance ofa private 
of infantry. i first day of Septem 
ber, eighteen hun 1 und sixty-three, to the 
sixteenth of August, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five. 

APPROVED, J >, LS7TO 
Cnar. CLVII A, \ ir the Relief « am 

M. 7 William H. Dupree 

Be it ena t fhe senat l Houseof Rep 

7 ntati oO} U l [ Of; America tir 


Congress assembled, Thatthe proper accoun 





GLOBE 











761 


4isr Con 4 SESS 
ing officers of the Treasu nd they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to 
Jame S M. iy tler, sergveal of the tif 
fitth regiment Massachusetts \ inteers, t 
pay | allowances of as a ‘ te 
ntry, from the tenth ¢ April, eighteen 
hun ire land sixty four, to the eventh of di 
: teen hundre and sixty-fi being the tim 
during which he acted as a second lieutenan 
in the said regiment 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
proper accounting othcers of the Treasury be 
also authorized and directed to pay to William 
i. Dupree, sergeant in the said fifty-fifth regi 


ment of Massachusetts volunteers, the pay and 
illowances of a second lieutenant of infantry, 
from the thirtieth of rhteen hundred 
and sixty-four, to th first of June, 
eigl n hundred and five, being the 
time during WI! hh pe d th luties of 
a ( nd 1lenant in egiment 
APPROVED, June 23, 

C CLVIII.—An Act remitting Tax erro 
ously assessed upon o1 ndred and fift 
ul lc of Whisky belonging to J. P. | 

Camp, of Spartanburg, ith Carolina 
BR i ( act Lhy thee sénalean l Hoi of Ri j) 
resen ative sof i¢ Unite ! ales ¢ { l¢ i ati 

Congress assembled, That the sum of three hu 

dred dollars internal revenue tax erroneously 

a sed, April, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


seven, upon one pane land fifty g: 
hisky, owned | j 


Bi fena f¢ y by the N¢ nate and Hou eof Re Pp 

sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congi ess assembled, hat there be —_— to d. 
Allen Porter, sole heir of the late William L. 
Porter, lieutenant fifth United States cavalry, 
the pay of an assistant adjutant general of vol- 
unteers, from Novemberten. eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, the date of his muster-out as 
first lieutenant filty-sixth Ohio volunteers, to 
May one, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, the 
date of | appointment as captain and assist- 
ant adjutan eral of volu eers hie having 
be 1 on duty at h qua | irtment ol 
the Cumberland during such interval in tha 
Capacity. 

APPROVED, June », 1870. 

Cuarv. CLX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Mary Fryer, of Philadelphia 

Be it enacte Lhy the S fean iif MSE f Re Dp 
re itatives of the United Ntat of America tn 
Congress assembled, Vhat t} secretary of the 
Interior be, 1 i ] ( thre n: rnd 
directed to plac non the 1 on-roll the 
d l, late a seaman in the United State 
N id that she be paid at the rate of eigh 
( per mon mens rirom and alte! 
: ] 
tne } a of t 

APPRO' », Jay ,, 1870 
Cc \ { | os An Ac oral ibys a Per yn LO 

Dolly Brown. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United Stal sof America in 
Congre sassembled, ‘Vhat ecre ary of the 
interior be, and he is her directed to place 
on the pension-rolls of the United States th 
ime ot Dolly Brow: vi LOW Ol Daniel Brow 
the Daniel Brown having served a pl 
vate ) } e r ot the | evolution, in 
(rene I St y gade, in ie Dbattie of Lb 
nington; the said Dolly Brown to receive : 





C 


T ? 
J. P. i’. Camp, « 
: ; 

arolina, be, and the 
. 
i. 
ine 23, 1870 
An Act for the Reli 
Allen Porier. 





ious ol 
Spartan- 


Same 18 








762 APPENDIX TO THE ( 


™m ynth 


ier nat- 


en ion 


Cite ed hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
ales of America in 
/, ‘That the Seere 

hereby, authorized and 
roll, subject 


’ 
the pen- 


tary of the 


directea to 7 e on the pension 
provision and limitations of 
y Arli 
ivate in Company G, 
from aud 


n, mother 


volunteers, 


Pension 


id Houseoft 


f 4 / 
itives of the Lnited Slat 


Rep 
of America én 
: Secretary of the 
by, directed to place 
Tnited States 
rved ina com 
hn A. Burd, 
light dragoons, Pennsylvania 
eighteen hundred 


acob Gates to receive a 


the 
y commanded by Captain Jo 


ila, i! r the W oe of 
nd twelve, the said | 
e of « ‘eight dollars per month 


mand after the passage of this act, during 


Pension 


1? 44 
Avi Lit 


iy the Senate and House of Rep- 
lhe United States of America in 

/, ‘Chat the Secretary of the 
hereby, authorized and 
» place the name of Amanda M. 
Powers Ritchey, late a con- 
ted States Army, upon 
pay her a pension at 
dollars per month from 
er the passage of this act. 


\y ,dvune 20, 1870. 


Act granting a Pension 


» Sarah KE. 


j led bythe Senate and House of Kep 
Unite d ) f Americain 

/, That the Secretary ot the 
and he is hereby, authorized and 
place on the pension-roll, subject 
provisions and limitations of the pension 

vs, the name of Sarah E. widow of 
late a pr in company 
Gi, eleventh regiment lowa volunteers, and to 


Stubbs. 


Slates ¢ 


Stubbs, 
rivate 


pay heray n from and after the passage 
‘ vet during her widowhood. 
V1 bil, J c au, 1870, 


Act for 


the R elief of 


( nodore S, B. Bissell and Ren 
e » 4 ( ‘ 
Peit wiled by the Senateand ITouse of Re p 
j entalvives afl 6b i d Slates of America in 
ess assembled, Vhat from the thirteenth 
- iber, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


enth of January, eighteen hun- 
‘ommodore 8S. B. Bissell 


ht, Com 


and filty eigh 


CommodoreJohn C. Carter shall be allowed 
Ter between the pay that they received 
1 pay ot a commander in the United 
es Navy. 
A PPROVED, June 29, 1870 


Cuarp. CLX) ae —An Act for the Benefit of 
Margaret Riddle, widow and executrix of 
George Read Tiddle. 


Senate and Hous 
resentatives of the u ‘nited States of 4 


’ i st] Yr) 
Lheéeilenae ed by the of 4i€p- 


tmerica in 


Congress a sembled, ‘That there be, and is here- 
by, appropt iated to Margaret Riddle, wl idow 
and executrix of George Read Riddle,deceased, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, two thousand dollars, in full 
satisfaction for supplies for the Army of 1} 
United States taken from the said Riddle 
during the late rebellion. 
Arrrovep, June 30, 1870. 


. 
CHAP. 


LXXXITII 


sion to 


Pen- 
a Soldier of the 


.—An Act granting a 
Jobn W. Salyers, 
1812 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatires of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and oe ected to 
place the name of John W. Salyers, of Indi- 
ana, a soldier of the war of aeiee en anes d 
and twelve, on the pension-roll, at the rate of 
dollars per 0 commence on I’eb- 
ruary ten, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
and to continue during his natural life. 

APPrroveD, June 30, 1870. 


War of 


eight month, t 


XXXIV.—An Act for the 
James C. Strong. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
‘Lhat the Secretary of Wa 
authorized to recognize James C. 
Strong as colonel of the thirty-eighth (consol- 
idated) regiment of New York volunteers, from 
ixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
xty-two, to June twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three; and the Paymaster 
General is hereby directed to pay to said James 
C. Strong the full pay and allowances of a 
lonel for said period. 
APrrroveD, June 20, 1870. 


Cuapr. Cl Relief of 


Congress assembled, 
is hereby 


CO 


Char. CCI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Ls nry U. \ eatherby. 

De it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Henry C. Weath- 
erby, father of Henry K. Weatherby, late a 
private in company I of the second Iowa cav- 
alry, upon the pension-rolls, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of eight dollars per month 
from the twenty-second day of February, eight 
een hundred and sixty-four. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CCII.—An Act to confirm the Title of 
the Heirs of Gervacio Nolan, deceased, to 
certain Lands in the Territory of Colorado. 
Be it ena ted by the ae nateand Houseof Rep- 

resentatives of the United | America in 

Congress assembled, What the grant to Gerva- 

cio Nolan, late of the valley of Taos, deceased, 

approved by the surveyor general of New 

Mexico October eighth, eighteen hundred and 

sixty-one, and de signi ated : as number fo ry: eight 

in the transcript of private land claims in New 

Mexico, transmitted to Congress by 

tary of the Interior on the t h day of May, 

eighteen hundred and sixty-two, but being now 
within the apt s Ly the l'erritory of (¢ Yolorado, 
is hereby confirmed to the extent of el 
square leagues. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
exterior lines of said claim of eleven | 
as confirmed by this act shall be adjusted ac- 
cording to lines of the public surveys as near 


’ 4 . 
Staies of 


the Se ere- 


twelft 
ven 


acwes 
agues 


y 
s 


| eral claims being established ei‘her as pret 


| otherwise 


ere the 





| of such survey, select and locate thei 
claims according to the provisions of this act, 


as practicable, but in a compact 
claims o f all actual po st 
limits of the 


form, and the 
faliing within the 
located claim above referred to 
hall be adjusted to the extent whieh wil! 

race thei ir several settlements up. yn theirs 


e ad OT 
} 
i 


tions or homesteads according to law, and { 
the aggregate of the arears [areas] of « 





so established under the pre pe 1 or home. 
stead acts, the heirs of said Nolan, or th 
legal representatives, shall be entitled toloca 
alike quantity of public lands, not mineral. 


according to the lines of the public surveys, and 
not to exceed one hundred and SIXty acr 
in one section: Provided, That such location 
shall be made withinthe bounds of the origina! 
grant by the order of Cornelio Vigil to Ger. 
vacio Nolan. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of ‘the Commissioner o 
General Land Office to h 
public surveys to be run in the regions where 
a proper‘location would place the said Nolan 
claim, and the expense of the same shall be 
paid out of any moneys in the ‘l'reasury not 
appropriated; but before the con- 
firmation provided for by this act shall become 
legally effective, the heirs of the said Gervacio 
7 or their legal representatives, shail pay 
the cost of so much of said surveys as inures to 
their benefit respectively, and that all actual 
settlers whose claims may be adjusted as valid 
shall have a right to enter their improvements 
by a strict compliance with the preémption or 
homestee id laws. 

Sec. 4. And be it Surther enacted, That up¢ 
the adjustment of said claim of the heirs of 
Gervacio Nolan, according to the provisions 
of this act, it shall be the duty of the surveyor 
general of the Aistrict to furnish properly ap- 
proved plats of said claimants, or their legal 
represents atives, — shall be evidence of 
same to be done according to such 

structions as may be given by the Commis: 
sioner of the General Land Office: Provided, 
however, That when said lands are so confirmed 
surveyed, and patented, they shall be held and 
taken to be in full satisfaction of all further 
claims or demands against the United States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That im- 
mediately upon running the lines provided forin 
the second section of this act the surveyor gen- 
eral of the district shall notify the said heirs of 
Gervacio Nolan, or their legal re prese ntatives, 
of the fact of such survey being made, and said 
claimants shall, within three months after eee 


r said 


+ 
ue 


f 
-ause the lines of the 


and shall, withiu said time furnish the surveyor 
general with a description of such location, 
specilying the lines of the same, and the party 
failing to make such selection and location in 
such manner and within such time shall be 
deemed and held to have abandoned their claim, 
and their rights and equities under this act shall 
cease and terminate. 
Approved, duly 1, 1870. 


Cuar. CCIII.—An Act for the settlement of 
Account of Captain IE. M. Bachanan, 
missary of Subsistence of Volua- 


the 

late Com 

teers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That th e accounting officers 
in the Third Auditor’s office of the Treasury 
Departinent be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to settle the account of Captain K. M. 
Buchanan, late commissary of subsistence of 
volunteers, as theyshall believe to be just and 
equitable upon all testimony that may be sub- 
mitted, claiming credit for the sum of one thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-six dollars and 

eighty-nine cents, the amount which is allege: 
| to have been upon his body when ae 
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gucrrillas on the twenty-eighth day of 


ixty-four, near 


Sep- 


by 
tember, eighteen hundred and s 
Charlestown, Virginia. 


A pPRO} 


bb avs 


VED, July 1, 1870. 


-An Act for the Relief 

Henderson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
esentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That — homas Henderson, 

Wayne county, Michigan, his heirs or 

be entitled to aii: at the proper 

oflice, where the same lies, the back conces- 
sion of front concession number two hundred 
and fifty nine, in the township of Ecorce, in 
said Wayne county, containing eighty acres, 
more or less, at the sum of two dollars and fifty 
per acre, embracing the improvements 
made upon said back concession by said Hen- 
derson undera claim of preémption, the same 
to be surveyed and laid off by the.surveyor 
general at the expense of said claimant, and 
to be patented to him, his heirs on 
full payment being made: Provided, That this 
act shall not affect the valid claim of any other 
person to said land. 

APPROVED, July 


iap.CCIV. fof Thomas 


as 


land 


cents 


or assigns, 


1870. 


Cuav. CCV.—An Act to relieve Henry A. a 
ham from the Legal and Political Disability 
imposed by the Fourteenth henondaiag ot 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
rescntatives of the United States of Ame rica in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein, ) That all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
t of the Constitution of the United States, 
eason of participation in the late rebellion, 
and they hereby are, removed from Henry 
Badham, of Alamance county, in the State 
North Carolina. 

APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 


men 
by1 
be, 
A. 
of 


enti- 
to remove the charge of deser- 
Soldiers of the Second 
Mounted Infantry, oF a 
six, eighteen 


Cuar. 2 beer —An Act to amend an Act 
tle 1 Act 
j m certain 
‘arolina 
March twenty- 
and sixty-nine. 
acted by the Senateand Tlouseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That an act entitled ‘An 
act to remove the charge of desertion from cer- 
tain soldiers of the second North Carolina 
mounted infantry,’ approved March twenty- 
six, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, is here by 
amended to include the following-named sol- 
of the second North Carolina mounted 
infantry: company A, George W. Biggs; com- 
pany C, John Brooks, Hiram B. Riddle; com- 
pany D, Henry R. Cook, William D. Sexton ; 
company k,GeorgeW. Hensly, William Loomy, 
James Holland, Norton, Armstrong 
Harris; company I, John L. Swaynegame, 
James L. Senteil, Io. Sentell, Thomas 
M. Stewart, William Kilpatrick, James L. 
Evans, William W. Hamlin, Robert EF. Orr, 
John Kelly; company H, Merritt lt. iieatherly, 
Robert D. Walker, Lynch Young. 
APPROVED, July 1, 1870. 
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CCX V.—An Act for the Relief of John 


Ty ler, 


Cuapr. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House o of Lep 
latives of the United ae sof Americain 
That the f 


ssioner of 


Patents, t pon due application made to him, 


Co rgress assembled, Jommi 


is authorized to extend the patent of John 
yler West Lebanon, New Hampshire, for 


improvements in water-wheels, issued to him 
ly et ehteen hundred and fifty-six, and 
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reissued in eighteen hundred an 
and which uly eight, 
dred and seventy, 
principles as had been made 
him by said patentee in due time prior 
expirat ion of said patent. 

APPROVED. July 7 i, 


will expire J 





the Same eviden 





if application 


CCXVIJ.—An Act 
Alexander C 
Senate and House of Rep 
l State sof America in 
That as soon as practica 
: the Commis 
-d and 
Alexander C. 


for the 
ng 


080 
iwinl 


of the Unit 


na 
mle fervtin 
TESENLALLEVES 


( ‘onare SS aS8S¢é mb 


ble after the pa 
r of Patents is hereby authoriz 

directed to extend the patent of 
‘Twi ing lat rd November eight} si0htee 

wining, dated November eighth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, and numbered ten 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one, for an 
improvement in the process and apparatus for 
making ice, for the term of se 
mene » third day of J 
dred and s eventy 
l; T ] ae + .Y 
aay of “aly, eigateen 
eight, unles 
missioner, 
inven 


es 
ssage of this act 


sione 


in 
com- 
iolht hun 
eighteen hun- 
and ending on thethird 
hundred and seventy- 
by said Com- 


xamination | 
substantive 


be found that the 


ven years, 
: 41 . 
ing on the uly, 


one, 


Sy upon 
it 
tion secu 


red by said patent was not new 
and patentable t the time of the date of said 


patent. 
APPROVED, July 7, 


Car. XVIT.—An orize the 


Accounting Otficers of the Treasury 


Act to autl 
pro} er 


to settle and elose the Account of Hinton 
ihowan Meiper 
Be ite Nae te ] b M the sen vteand Hou of Re ) 


8 te 


RNtati America in 
Mhat the proper account- 
} 


‘es of the l ite 
nbli dd, 


res dNtates of 


Congre ’ Gs 


ing officers of easury are hereby author- 


ized andé ! ethe accounts 


of 


1 
} 


Hint 1 Rowan Help sul of the 
United | States at Buenos "Ayres, as set forth 
and referred to in his memorial to Congress, 
under date of January seventeen, eighteen hun 
dred and seventy, uponthe principles of justice 
and equity: Previded, That no money shall 


be paid out of the Treasury in effecting a 

settlement: And 4 ided further, That the 

| whole an int ot ¢ npensation to tne said 

consul, for salary, forrent, and for clerk hire, 

shall not « 1 the sum of three th ind 

dollars per : ) m 

\ PPROVED Jy 7, 1870 

Cuar. Cf XVIII. An Act g iti a Pen yn 

to | incis M sn 
Beit enacted by tl na l Hor eof Rep 
{ 





TeS¢ AMericad in 
4} + ’ - ] 
Congress ¢ nbled, That the Seer ry or the 
Interior be, i | icreby, authorized and 
- %- 
directed to place « pension-roll, subject 
; a : 
to the ovision 1 Jim ions of the pen 
° 1 ae \ 
sion faws,the 1 i ira M. Davis, late 
a& private in company A, fifty-first regiment, 
* . 5 j 
Indiana volunteers, and to pay him a pension 
from and after the passage of thi t 
APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 
Cc > COCKITX ice i ei new ant 2 A 
JHA \ Like An A LO Carry io enect 
he Decree of the District Court of the i 
i) ( i 
5 - ; , : ; 
te d states tor the D trict of Lou siana in 
1 +13 5 ' } 
the ease of the British Schooner [lying 
g } Vix eines 
Scud and her Cargo 
be il éi act 4 tive nateand H wu of fi ) 
7 q 
resentati of th Un Ls uf if Am in 
’ 7 7 1 ‘ . ] 
( ONG a mobled, inat tire eC! mae 3 Lue 
lreasury be, and he is hex “DY, a thorized 1d 
directed, 0 lt Ol iv money in the | isury not 
: . er ‘ ie Rencnard 
otherwise app yriated, to pay ») bernardado 
a, 4 a " i e . 
Caymari, a subject of Spain, or his legal rep 
resentatives, the sum ot forty-two thou ind 


dollars and sev- 
Aldige, a subject 


nine hundred : 


enty- fit e Cen 


GLOBE. 





168 

fist © zDr 
of France, or his legal x t c.f im 
of twelve thousand five hundred and 
seve n dollar ‘sand thir iy even cen \ 1} 
est in both cases from the date of a ! 
the district court of the United State Dt 
district of Louisiana, pronout lont 
day of February, eighteen hundred 
nine, by which thes 
he illegal capture of t ic 
ofthe United States, \ 
to these claimants: » th 
out of any money herel 1 for 
Bernardo Caymari, I's 
ury shall retain such sun tisfy an 
judgments or other legal claims or dem 
which the United States may have again \ 
Caymari. 

APPROVED, July 7, 1870. 
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of 
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1 
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Oo 


Lule 


and iH yu 


he Southern Distriet 
British 


of N 


NCW 


Steame 


eof 


America i 


sof 





appropriated, m dailey, Wil iam I, 
tham, and John Leetham, of Ingland, or the 
legal representatives, owners of the British 
teamer Labuan, one hundred and thirty o1 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one dollar 
and thirty cents, with interest from June s¢ 
ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, to th 
ti ‘payment, and five thousand doll 
inter also, to Messrs. De Jer 
ynpany, of I ind, or their legal x 
re sentative S, part owners ol the eargo of the 
same steamer, three thousand six hundred and 
thirteen dollars : nd ninety-t » cents, with 
interest from May twenty-first, « teen hun 
dred and cty-two, to the tin of payme 
and to Francisco Amendiaz, of Matamoras, 
Mexico, or his legal representatives, part owne 
of the cargo of the same steamer, two thousand 
ind sixty-seven dollars and seventeen « t 
with i tere t from June sixth, « | 
dred and sixty two, to the time of ° 
such sums being due under 1 decree 
trict court of the United S 3 fort hh 





teamer Lal 


the 


t 


re: 


Cc 


air 


on act coun f of the illeg 
} . 
yuan and her car 
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New York, pr 


1 hte en hundre 


United States. 


Dr 


4aku 


RO 


Sf 


CCXXI. 


s : 
Baron ( 


Heitendacte 
tatinpe 
eCNTALiVES OF 

7 €ss 


gr 
easury | 


ected to 


nand B 


aro! 


l 
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VED, July 
J 


nds, 


v6 


il capt 
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\ 
ntum | 
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‘ 
» % 


of the Nort her! 
registered six per ec 

of one thou and dolla 
eighteen hundred ar as ew 
aud numbers herein aft 
proot shall be ¢ chi rite 
the Secretary. of the 
four bonds of the | 
tioned, numbe 


one hundred and eight, series four; forty one 
thousand eight hundred and forty three, seri 
three: and ten thousand nine hundred and 
forty-three, series four; and if Baron Creu 
shall give bond with sufhcient ecurily to In 
demnily the United States against any other 
claim or compe yunt of the bonds alleged to 
be lost or destroyed. 
APPROVED July 7, 1870 
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{ier ConG....2D SESS 
Cnr OC At \n Act granting a Pension 
to Rebec Shoemaker. 
be / ct di yl } : nate and F use of Rep- 
/ tives of the l fed Slates of Americain 
Cong l bled he Secretary of the 
Inter L dre hereby, authorized and 
direc ttoy ce he name of Rebecea Shoe- 
vof Al mm Shoemaker, late a 
ncompany I, of the twenty-first regi- 
ment of Ohio volunteers, upon the pension- 
rolls of the United States, and to pay her a 


at the rate of eight dollars per month, 


ye n i n 


commencing from the seventh day of June, 
cighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

Arprrovep, July 7, 1870. 
Case. CORAL An Act granting a Pension 


1 ! cA . 
to William 3b. Looney, otf Alabama 


Beit enact d by, the Senalean l House of Rep- 
entatives of the United States of America in 
hat the Secretary of the 

hereby, authorized and 


Tv 


Congress assembled, 


Interior be, and he i 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


to the pro and limitations of the ] 


Visions 
law 
maw 


s, the name of William B. Looney, of Ala- 


bama, late a scout in the service of the United 


States, and to pay him at the rate of eight dol- 
lars per month from and after the passage of 


this act. 
Arrnroven, July 7, 1 


Case: CORSA. 


An Act to carry into effect 


ihe Decree of the District Court of the Uni- | 


District of New 
elish Schooner 


ted States for the Southerr 


y ke 3 1} t +} ‘y 
,orK In the case ot Lhe in 


Sibyl and her Cargo. 


Beit enacted by the Senatc and liouse of Rep- 
s of the United States 
Congress a $6 mbled, Vhatthe Secretary of the 
ury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
any money in the Treasury not 


resentative 


ren 


directe d, outot 


otherwise appropriated, to make the proper pay- |! 


ments to carry 1ito eflect the decree of the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the southern 
district of New York, bearing date the sec- 
ond day of March, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, in the ease of the English schooner Sibyl 


and her cargo, illegally seized by a cruiser of | 


the United States; such payments to be made 
as follows, viz: to the several persons named 
or their legal representatives, 
the sums therein awarded tothem, respectively, 
with interest from the date of the decree. 


t 
Arrnovep, July 8, 1870. 


in such decree, 





Cuav. COXNXXI.—An Act to carry into effect 
the two several Decrees of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Louisi- 
ana inthe cases of the Britis h Vessels Volant 


and science. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
hat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, 


Congress (LSS mbled, 
out 
otherwise appropriated, to make the proper 
payments to carry into effect the decree of the 
district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Louisiana, bearing date the fourth of 


ofany money in the Treasury not | 


ension | 


Laws of the United States. 


Cuar. CCXXXIII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Enoch Lytle. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and ITouse of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject | 


to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Enoch Lytle, late a member 
of Captain Done’s company, afterward known 
as company H, twelfth regiment Indiana vol- 
unteers, and to pay him a pension from and 
after the passage of this act. 

AprnroveD, July 8, 1870. 


Cuap. CCXXXIV.—An Act to carry into 
effect the Decree of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Louis- 
iana in the case of the British Brig Dashing 
Wave and her Cargo. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 


Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, out of any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropriated, to make the proper | 


payments to carry into effect the decree of the || 


district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Louisiana, bearing date the thirteenth 
of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, in 
the case of the British brig Dashing Wave and 
her cargo, illegally seized by « cruiser of the 
United States, which decree was made in pur- 
suance of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, pronounced at the De- 
cember term, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
such payments to be made as follows, viz: to 
the several persons named in such decree, or 








|| their legal representatives, the sums therein 
of America in | 


awarded to them, respectively, with interest 
from the date of the decree. 
Arrroven, July 8, 1870. 
Cuar. CCXLVIITI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Heirs of William Eddy, deceased. 
Peitenacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized and directed to issue 
to the heirs of William Eddy, formerly of Roy- 


alston, in the State of Massachusetts. now 


deceased, a duplicate coupon bond of the || 


denomination of one thousand dollars, of the 


fourth series under the act of twenty-fifth Feb- 


ruary, eighteen hundred [and] sixty-two, num- 
bered twenty-six thousand nine hundred and 


seventy-one, bearing interest from November || 


first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, in 
place of a like coupon bond issued to the said 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


.aembers of congregations worshiping there: 
the said Louis M. Edge departed this life upon 
the twenty-third day of February, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, possessed of the legal 
title to the properties of said congregations 
having first devised by his last will and testa. 
ment, dated April eleventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, and duly probated at Philadel. 
phia, March fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, all the property standing in his name 
to one Patrick Stanton, of Pennsylvania ; and 
whereas the State of Massachusetts, in the 
month of March, eighteen hundred and sey. 
enty, and the State of New York in the month 
of April, eighteen hundred and seventy, have 
incorporated the pastors and members of the 
congregations of the churches, the title to which 
were held by the said Louis M. Edge, as bodies. 
politic to have and to hold said properties ; 
and whereas Patrick Stanton has, by deed 
dated the twenty-third day of April, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, conveyed for the consid- 
eration of one dollar all the property held by 


| the said Louis M. Edge during his lifetime in 
| the State of Massachusetts tothe ‘‘Augustinian 


Society ’’ of Lawrence, chartered as aforesaid 
by the Legislature of said State, and intends 
forthwith to convey the property held by the 
said Louis M. Edge during his lifetime in the 


\| State of New York for a like consideration of 
one dollar to the ‘‘Augustinian Society of New 


|| veyed or intended to be fi 


York:’’ Therefore, 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the property held by 
Louis M. Kdge during his lifetime, and con- 
rthwith conveyed by 


| his devisee, Patrick Stanton, to the ‘*August- 


inian Society of Lawrence,” and the ‘*August- 
inian Society of New York,’’ be, and the 
same is hereby, exempted from the operation 
of so much Of the internal revenue law, ap- 


| proved July first, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
| two, and its amendments, as subjects said prop- 
erty held by Louis M. Edge to legacy or suc- 


|| cession tax, or stamp tax upon the deeds of 


| the said Patrick Stanton to the Augustinian 


Society of Lawrence and the Augustinian 
Society of New York. 
ArproveD, July 11, 1870. 


Cuar. CCL.—An Act for the Relief of Lot 
S. Bayless, administrator of Lieutenant 
Marcus W. Bayless, deceased. 

Be it enacted by ihe Senate and House of Rep- 


|| reseniatives of the United States of America in 


William Eddy on or about the eighteenth day | 


of December, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


, three, and which bond, with [andj the coupons | 


June, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, in the || 


case of the British brig Volant and her cargo; 
also another decree of the same court, bearing 
date the eleventh of June, in the same year, 
in the case of the British bark Science and 
cargo, vessels illegally seized by a cruiser of 
the United States: such payments to be made 
as follows, viz: to the several persons named 
in such decrees, or their legal representatives, 
the several sums awarded to them, respectively, 
with interest to each person from the date of 
the decree under which he receives payment. 
Arrroven, July 8, 1870. 


attached, it is alleged, were consumed by fire 


on the twenty-first day of March, eighteen | 


hundred and sixty-four, while stillthe property 


of said Eddy: Provided, That, before the issue || 
of such bond, the said heirs of William Eddy || 


execute a bond to the United States, in such 


penalty and with such security as the Secretary | 
of the Treasury shall require, conditioned that | 
the obligors will indemnify and save harmless 


the United States against any loss by reason 


of the possible existence of the bond so alleged || 


to be destroyed. 
Approvep, July 11, 1870. 


Cuap. CCXLIX.—An Act to relieve the Estate 
held by Louis M. Edge from Succession Tax 
and Stamp Tax. 

Whereas Louis M. Edge during his lifetime 
held the legal title to certain church and school 
properties in the States of Massachusetts and 
New York, the equitable estate being in the 


Congress assembled, Vhat the proper account- 
ing officers of the Government be, and they 


| are hereby, authorized and directed to pay 


Lot S. Bayless, administrator of Marcus W. 
Bayless, deceased, late first lieutenant and 
quartermaster of the forty-fourth regiment 
lnodiana volunteers, at the rate of the regular 


| pay of officers of that rank in the Army, from 


the fifteenth day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty two, to the twenty-second day 
of August, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
inclusive. 

Approven, July 11, 1870. 





Cuar. CCLXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs. Margaret A. Laurie. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury pay to Mrs. Margaret A. Laurie, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of two thousand dollars, 
for rent for her house and premises, in the 
District of Columbia, used by the United 
States authorities for medical and hospital 
purposes, from June thirty, eighteen handred 
and sixty-two, to June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five, and in full for all demands 
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1870. | 


or claims against the United States in connec- 
n therewith. 

Arproven, July 14, 1870. 

rp, CCLXXV.—An 
l'ranecis A. 


Act for the Relief of 
Conwell 


( EIA 


Beit eat fy by the A Senate and House of Rep- 
of the United States of America in 

Cong sssembled, Vhatthe Secre tary ol War | 
d {io cause to be paid to lrancis A. 
well the full pay and emoluments of achap- 
nol! the first regiment Minnesota volunteers, 
om the sixth dizy ol May, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, to the twenty-seventh day of 


July, eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 
APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


ICLXAXVI.—Au A 
Common 
Duty. 

nacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
the United States of America in 
That W. Dick, of But- 
and he is hereby, author- 
e of duty, from Scotland, a 
common road steam locomotive, for experi- 
mental purposes, under instructions 
may be qi en by the Secretar y of the ‘Treasury 


CHap. 
lmpor lation 


of a Road 8 


ieam 


Locomotive free ol 


=< 
Heil: 

j ~~ 
eseiiati 


( ‘ong ess 


es of 
aASSCM ble d, 
ercointy, Obio, be, 
ized to import, 


ire 


such as 


n the case. 


APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


y 
CCLXXVII.—An Act granting a P 
sion to Mary Lincoln 


CHAP. en- 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
nlatives of the United States of America in 
‘That the Secre lary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized to place 
the name of Mary Lincoln, widow of Abraham 
Lincoln, deceased, late President of the United 
States, on the pension-roll,and allow and pay 
lier a pension at the rate of three thousand 
dollars per annum from and after the passage 
of this act. 

APPROYV 


TCSE 
¥ / 
( ongress ASS¢ mbled dy, 


ep, July 14, 1870. 


Cuarp. CCLXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief 
of Captain David Beaty’s Company of Inde- 
pendent Scouts, 

Whereas David Beaty, of lentress county, 
Tennessee, did, on the twenty-fifth day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, organize 
au Company - inde pendent scouts, numbering 
and two men, including himselt 
as captain, and his first and second lieutenants ; 
and whereas said company was on continuous 
duty engaged in the work of suppressing the 
rebellion trom the date of its organization until 
the first day of June,eighkteen hundred and sixty- 
live, serving unde r the orders of the commander 
of theesrmy in Tennessee; and whereas said com- 


one hundred ( 


pany was never legally mustered into the service | 


of the United States by any properly authorized 
inustering officer, and neither oflicers nor pri- 
vates of said company have ever received any 
compensation for said services from the Gov- 
ernment of the United Siates: Therefore, 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Vhat the organization set 
in the foregoing preamble be, and the 
same is hereby, recognized as a part of the 
ilitary foree of the United States engaged in 
suppressing the recent rebellion, and the mem- 
bers thereol, on making proof of actual service, 
are declared to be entitled to the same pay, 
as though they ha id been regularly 
mustered into the service of the United States 
valry: Provided, That there shall be filed 
Department a roll of said 
lL be sworn to DY the 
ot 
Vhat 


under 


forin 


mn 


p ens ions, 


as Cu 
In the War company, 
cuptain and two 


And P vided 


which shal 
ieutenants 
‘spard BE . 
Juriier, 
payipent 


suid company: 
each soldier, upon app 


this act, shail ve required to 


et to authorize the | 
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States. 


Laws of the United S 


make oath as to the h of his service in 
said company. 

AppRoveED, July 14, 
Cuoarp. CCLXXIX.—An Act for the Relief 

of J. Alden Rathbun, Postmaster of Mystic 

Bridge, Connecticut. 

Beitenacted by the Se nateand House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid to J. 
Alden Rathbun, postmaster of Mystic Bridge, 
Connecticut, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three 
hundred and sixty-five dollars, the amount of 
“08 stamps deposited for safety in the Iirst 
National Bank of Mystic Bridge, and stolen 
therefrom by burglars on the ‘hight of July 
twenty ninth,eightee n hundredand sixty-seven, 
without fault or negligence on the part of said 
postmaster, and which he has accounted for to 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870 
-An Act to } rovide for the 

settlement of the ¢ Claims of Archer N. Mar 

tin, late Assessor of Internal Revenue for 
the Seventh Collection District of Pennsyl- 

Vania. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized and required to cause 
the claim of Arche r N. Martin, late assessor of 
the seventh collection district of Pennsylvania, 
for salary and commissions earned while dis 
charging the duties of said office, to be audited, 
ad justed, and paid by the proper oflicers of the 
Tre ~asury Department, in accordance with the 
inte ual revenue laws. 

APPROVED, July 14, 


engt 


1870. 


Cnoar. CCLXXX. 


1870 
Cnuap. CCLXXXI.—An Act to increase the 
Pension of Annie A. Hays, widow of 
Brigadier General Alexander Hays, who was 
killed in the the Wilderness, May 
fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 
Beit enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembicd, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, directed to place 
on the pension-rolls the name of Mrs. Annie 
A. Hays, widow of Brigadier General Alex 
ander Hays, who was killed in the battle of the 
Wilderness on the fifth day of May, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, at the rate of filty dol- 
lars per month, to commence from the passage 
of this act, and to continue during her widow- 
1, and to be in lie uo if the per nsion hereto- 
fore grante uid Annie A. Hays, under 


Mrs. 


battle of 


hoor 

1 to the ss 

the provisions ol the camera pension laws. 
ate ED, July 14, 1870. 

Cuap. CCLXXXIJI.—An Act to relieve Ver- 
non ag Vaughan, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
ofall Legal and Political Disabilitie simposed 
by the I ‘ourteenth Article of the Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Ieep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 

concurring, ) That all leg: 


‘ 


ities imposed by the f 


il and political disabil 


articie ot the 


urteenth 


| amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion, be, aud the same are hereby, removed 


from Vernon H. Vaughan, of ‘luscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. 
APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


Cuar. CCLXXXIII.—An Act to re bi ve A. E. 
Revnolds from Civil and Political Disabili 
ties. 

Be it enacted b J th enate and Hou i: of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of {merica tn 

Congr S as 2m Lied. (two thirds of each House 
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4ist Cona....2D Sess, 


concurring therein,) That all civil and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States 
be, and the same are hereby, removed from 
A. E. Reynolds, of Corinth, in 

Mississippi. 


Arp 


he State ot 


LOVED, 


14, 1870. 


oe 
euly 


Crap. LAXXIV.—An Act for the Relief 
of Charles A. I'razer, of Harrison county, 
lexus, and Joseph H. Sloss, of Colbert 
county, State of Alabama, of all Political 


Disabilitic 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stat America in 
Congre ss assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) Uhat all political disabili- 
ties imposed by the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendinent to the Constitution of the United 
States tharles A. cane of Harrison 
county, State of ‘Texas, and Josey ph nf 
of Colbert county, State otf Alene, for 
ticipation in the late be, and 
same 7s [are] hereby, removed. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


sof 


upon 
Sloss, 
par- 


rebellion, the 


An Act to 
Disabilit 
South Carolina. 


Cuarp. CCLXAXV.— 
Legal 


remove the 
of M. C 


and Political ies ° 


Butler, of 


l Houseof Rep- 


sor 


Beit enacted by the Senat 
resentatives of the 


Congress a 


ana 
United Stat Americ ain 
ssembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein, ) lhatall legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
by reason of parti 
be, and they 
rr, of Lt igvelne 


> late rebellion, 
removed from M. ¢ 
ld county, S 
1870. 


‘ipation in the 
hereby are, 
Bute yuth Carolina. 


Dy July 14, 


Ay >” vt 
4A PE ROVE 
Cuarp. CCLXXXVI.—An Act 
Act granting a Pensi 
- 5 
Becker.’’ 


repealing *‘An 
m to Mrs. Ernestine 


be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United 
Congress assembled, ‘bat ‘tan act 
pension to Mrs. Mrnestine Becker,’ 
lebruary twenty-fitth, eighteen 
sixty-seven, be, and the 
peated. 

APPROVED, July 


States of America in 
granting a 

approved 
hundred and 
same hereby, re- 


14, 1870 
CCLXX 
the 


Car. XVII.—An Act for the Relief 


o! Liird Arkausas Cavalry. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United 


i nat 


America in 
the same bounty be, 


olates of 


Congress assembled, 


and is hereby, granted the enlisted men of the 
third Arkansas cavalry, who were mustered 
out of the service on the twenty-second day of 


May, eighteen hundred 
allowed 


as is 
three 


and Ixty five, 
other soldiers enlisted for 
years or conte g the war. 

APPROVED, July 14, 


ail 


1570. 


Cuar. CCLAXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief 
of the 'l’rustees of Albert G. Sloo. 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the fl nited 
rf mobile d, | 


States of America in 


Congress as: >claim ot the trus- 


hat the 


* 4 . 

tees Of Albert G. Sioo lor compensation for 
Services in carrying the United States mails 
by steamers direct between New York and 


ar New 
Chagres and New 


Orleans and Ch 
gular 


agres, in 
service required under 

oe between the said Albert G. 
the U united States, be, and the 
, referre ‘d to the Court of C 
court 18 


.ddition to come re 


same 
hereby laims, and 
the said hereby directed to examine 
and determine and 
any, aud if any, what 


aid extra services: 


the same whether 
is due suid trus- 


P; ovided, That 


adjudge 
amount 


Lc > AVL 











sa 0 Sy Rll en Mle ah th tc a ERE" 
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‘ 


the amount to be awarded by said court shall 
basis of the value of carrying 
other first-class freight of like quantity with 
the mails actually carried between the same 
ports at the same time. 

Arvroven, July 14, 1870 


‘ 
MOVED, 8 ULF 


be unon the 


Cuoar. CCOLXNXXIX.—An Act to remove all 

L, an ind VP olitical Dis abilities from George 

H Lier, of Maryland. 

be jlenaecte lhy the Senate and Llouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
(Congress a sembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) hat all legal and polit- 
ical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
samendmentof the Constitution of the United 
States, by reason of participation in the late 
rebellion, be,and they hereby are,removed from 
George IL. Bier, of Maryland. 

Arrroven, July 14, 1870. 


Chap. CCXC.—An Act forthe Relief of Wil- 


liam Selden. 


Re it enacted by the Senate and [House of Rep- | 
: i 


resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
/, That the Secretary of the 
lreasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
cnuuse to be ps iidto W illis im Se lk le ‘n, out of any 

money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of five thousand dollars, in 
full for all claim against the United States for 
the nse and occupation of personal and real 


: } 
Congress assembles 


property by military authority within the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one, and thereafter. 
Arrrovenb, July 14, 1870. 


Coar. CCAXCI—An Act to extend Letters- 
Patent granted to John Bachelder. 
Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the letters patent 
granted to Jolin Bachelder, dated May eighth, 
vighteen hundred and forty: nine, for an im- 


provement in sewing mechanism, as re ‘issued | 


lyecember twelfth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
live, be, and the same are hereby, extended, 
for the benefit of the said John Bachelder, his 
heirs and legal representatives, for seven years, 
from and after the eighth day of May, eighteen 
hundred and seventy: 
said extended patent shall be open to legal 


qruiry and decision, in the same manner as | 


if issued under the general law rel: iting to pat- 


Provided, however, That | 


tion to the 


RESSION 


Laws of the United States. 


sixty-seven dollars and fifty cents to Mrs. H. 
L.. Gates, widow of the late Colonel William 
Gates, of the United States Army, who acted 
as collector of revenue or military contribu- 
tions, during the late war with Mexico, under 


AL GLOBE. 


the direction of the President of the United 


States, it being the amount of his share of the 
proceeds of the sale of the schooner Oregon 
and cargo, seized and confiscated in April, 


eighteen hundred and forty-seven, at the port | 


of Tampico, being equal to the share of his 
deputy, Franklin Cc hase and others, his subor- 
dinates, who, by special acts of Congress, have 
been allowed and paid their shares of the said 
vessel and cargo, and that the amount of said 
claim be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 
Arrroven, July 15, 1870, 


Cuar. CCCVITI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Francis M. ane Thomas Ross. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
and I'homas Ross have leave to make applica- 
Commissioner of Patents for the 
extension of the letters-patent issued to them 


| for improvement in platform scales, for the 


| term of fourteen years 


from the fifteenth day 
of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 


| said letters-patent bearing date the fifteenth 
| day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 


in the same manner as if the petition for said 


| extension had been filed at least ninety days 


| before the expiration of said patent ; 


and that 
the Commissioner be authorized to consider 


_and determine said application in the same 
| manner as if it had been filed ninety days 
| before the expiration of said patent. 


Arrrovep, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Charles Steedman, Commodore 
States Navy. 


That Francis M. Strong | 


October the fourth to December twentieth, 

eighteen hundred and sixty- five, being a part 

of the time occupied in traveling from the 

United States to his post in China. 
ApproveD, July 15, 1870, 


Cuar. CCCXII.—An Act for the Relief of 


Vassar College. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
poets, of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat upon the ira and 
bequests made to Vassar College by the last 
will and testament of Matthew Vassar, de- 
consed, of Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, in 
the State of New York, bearing date the third 
day of Iebruary, eighteen hundred and Sixty- 
eight, there shall neither be assessed nor col- 
lected any tax as for a legacy or succession, 
and the sum, if already assessed, shall be, and 
is hereby, remitted and released. 

AvrroveD, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCXIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Sarah L. Goodrich. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Dep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Sarah L. Goodrich, 
widow of Sanford B. Goodrich, deceased, late 


, 


|| band-master in the third regiment of Michiga: 


cavalry, be allowed and paid the same Doaunty 


United | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the-proper account- 
ing oflicers of the Treasury be authorized, in 
adjusting the accounts of Commodore Charles 


| Steedman, of the United States Navy, for dis- 


ents: And provided also, That all persons who || 


» purchased said sewing mechanism since 
the expiration of said patent may continue to 
use the said mechanisn so purchased, the same 
as if this act had not passed. 

Arrroven, July 14, i870. 


Char. CCCVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Rittenhouse P, Finck. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be, and is hereby, instructed to pay Rit- 
tenhouse P, Finek, outofany monies [moneys] 
heretofore appropriated for the use of the Post 
Oflice Department, the sum of three hundred 
doliars, in full for all claims upon the United 
States for services as postal agent. 

Approved, duly 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCVIT.—An Act to settle the Claim of 
the Heirs of the late Colonel William Gates, 
of the United States Army. 

Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Cougre ss assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to 


bursements as paymaster in command of the 
United States brig Dolphin, to allow and credit 
him the sum of seven hundred and four dollars 
and forty-one cents, the amount of debit items 


| from errors, which occurred without fault or 


neglect on his part. 
ArrroveD, July 15, 1870, 


Cuar. CCCX.—An Act for the Relief of L. 
I’, Larkin, of Weldon, North Carolina. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 


Congress assembled, That the sum of one hun- 
dredand ninety-eight dollars [and Jeighty-eight 
cents, from any sum not otherwise ap ptopri- 
ated, be, and hereby is, allowed to L. I. Lar 

kin, postmaster at Weldon, North Caiélee, 
to reimburse him for losses sustained by the 


robbery of his office of stamps, &e. 


Cuar. CCCXL.—An Act for the Relief of the || 
Consul to | 


Arrroven, July 15, 1870. 


widow of James L. Kiernan, late 

Chinkiang, China. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| aud additional bounty to which she would have 


been entitled as such widow, had the said San- 
ford b. Goodrich been an enlisted man in tix 


| Army of the United States at the time of his 
| death. 


ApproveD, July 15, 1870. 


Cnar. CCCXIV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Jerry Gordon. 


De it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
résentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Jerry Gordon, and to pay 
him a pension of twenty-five dollars per month 
from the date of this act, for and during the 
continuance of his natural life, said Gordon 
having lost both legs by reason of wounds 
received while in the service of the United 
States as a teamster at the second battle of 
Bull Run, Virginia. 

Arproven, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCXV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Richard M. Hodgson. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


_resentatives of the United States of America in 
resentatives of the United States of America in || 


Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the || 


‘Treasury be authorized and directed to pay | 


to the widow of James L. Kiernan, late con- 
sul at Chinkiang, China, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the | 
amount (notexceeding six hundred and twenty- 


pay the sum of five thousand five hundred and |i five dollars) due said Kiernan as salary from 


Congress assembled, That there be, and is here- 
by, appropriated out of any moneys in the 

‘reasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of one bundred dollars to Richard M. Hodgson, 
in full for clothing and personal effects lost 
by the destruction of the U.S. 8. transport 
**Shingis,’’ on board of which vessel he was a 
wounded passenger en route to hospital, having 
been wounded at Vicksburg, on board of the 
U.S.S. ‘*Oneida.”’ 

ApprROVED, July 15, 1870. 


Cuar. CCCXVI.—An Act to remove the Legal 
and Political Disabilities of W. C. W hit 
thorne, of Maury county, Tennessee. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Re;- 


_ resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That all legal and political 


| disabilities be, and are hereby, removed from 


I 


W. C. Whitthorne, of Maury county, Tennes- 
see. 


ApproveD, July 15, 1870. 
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Cuar. CCC 


XVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
Jearum Atkins. 

Be il endac ted by the Ne nateand Tous: of Re D 
sentatives of the United States of Aime rica in 
Congress assembled, Yhat the Commissioner 
of Patents be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
entertain and exercise jurisdiction over a peti 
tion of Jearum ‘Atkins for an extension of let 
fers patent granted to him on the first ses of 
December, eightee n hundred and sixty-tv 
for a further term cf seven years from the first 
doy of December, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, and to hear and determine upon the said 
etition in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if the original term of said patent had 
» grant or refuse such ex- 
ame principl 





i 
ten sion up ion thes les that govern 


his decisions upon such applications when 
* . = >» . ryyy 
made in due course of law: Provided, That 


before granting any extension upon such peti- 
tion the Commissioner shall be satisfied that 
the same will inure to the sole benefit of said 
Atkins: And provided Sarthe r, That no person 
shall be held liable forthe infringementof said 
patent, if extended, for making use of said 
invention since the expiration of the original 
term of said patent anc 1 prio rto the date of its 


extension. 


APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


RESOLUTIONS 


No. %.— A Resolution to close the Aecconnts 
of John W. Forney, late Secretary of the 
Senate. 


Ri solved by the Senate and LTlouse of Re pre- 
entatives of the Uniied NSlaies of America in 
Congress assembled, That to close the accounts 
of John W. Forney, late Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, on the books of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to bring such credit balances as have 
been found due to him, on account ef such 
-d, to his 
debit on certain other appropriations in which 
balances have been found against him, he hav- 
ing already satisfied the entire balance which 
has been found due by him on the fi 
ment of his accounts. 
Approved, February 3, 1870. 


appropriations as have been exhaust: 


! 
nal settle- 


No. 10.—A Resolution authorizing Com- 
mander Charles H. Baldwin, United States 
Navy, to accept a Gold Medal from the King 
of the Ne therlands. 

Re solr 1 by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Commander Charles 
H. Baldwin, of the United States Navy, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to accept a gold medal 
from the King of the Netherlands, tendered 
him in appreciation of services rendered to a 
merchant vessel of that nation in distress. 

ApproveD, February 7, 1870. 


No. 11.—Resolution authorizing Lieutenant 
Commander W. A. Kirkland, United States 
Navy, to accept a Gold Medal from the 
Emperor of lrance. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Lepre 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Lieutenant Com- 
mander W. A. Kirkland, of the United States 
Navy, be, and he is hereby, authorized to ac- 
cept a gold medal from the Emperor of Irance, 
tendered him in appreciation of services ren- 
dered to the inhabitants of Point[e] 4 Pitre 
when that place was visited by a hurricane. 

ApproveD, February 7, 1870. 


APPEN 





No. 14.—A Resolution for the Relief of John 
’ 
H.R d 
" ’ > 77 7 
Lee nvea OY Lik Se) @¢ Lit / Repre- 
itatives of the l tS sof Am Lain 
‘ } 
Congress assen led, ‘That the Quarts 
General is hereby authorized and 
ettle and pay, upon the bills of 
accounts of John E. Reeside, for trar de 
accounts of John It. lveeside, for transporta- 


tion of public stores at the contract price, for 
the amount of pubiie stores actually trans- 

act, dated April fourth, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
on route number two, for Kansa 
and New Mexico. 


ported, under his « ir 


s, Colorado, 


J. G. BI oe 
ii > si y » . /; , 
veaner of the Hon of i PVesentalives 
SCHU YLER sg fAX 
Vice Pre ident of the U) ed State ; 
and Pre ude af of t/ > Senate. 
Indorsed by the P r: “Ree’d Feb’y 
3d, 1870 


A, 


RTMENT OF State.—The 
foregoing x solution having been presented 
the President of the United States for his ap 
proval, and not having been returned by him 
to the House of Congress in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become alaw without 
his apeteval, 


eer 17.—Joint Resolution for the Refunding 
’ Hospital Money collected of the Whaling 
Bark ‘ * Hamilton.’ F 
Be il re solve lby the Se vat and H ut eof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 


America in 
Congress assembled, That there be refunded to 


; : ; 
Zenas L. Adams, managing owner of the whal- 


. cwry: ’ CM ame 1 Ma 
ing bark ‘* Hamilton,’’ of New Bedford, Mas 


sachusetts, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropri 
ated, the sum of one heed and thirty dol 


lars and twenty cents, it being for so ‘mucl 
money exacted 
tates consul at 


‘ 1 1 4 Y 
lark, late Unites 
Ol ane Mamer oO! 


for hospi ital tax, 





the whaling bark 
to which whaling vessels are not liable; said 
amount having been covered into the United 
States Treasury. 

Approved, l*ebruary 24, 1870. 


No. 19.—A Resolution amending an Act enti- 
tled ‘An Act for the Relief of Henry C 
Noyes.”’ 

Whereas the act entitled ‘An act for “ 
relief of Ilenry C. Noyes,’’ approved Mare! 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, con 
tains a misrecital of the number of the bond 
therein referred to, whereby the sai i 
rendered ineflectual for the relief of the sai 
Noves: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 


— & 


Congress assembled. That the said act be, and 
hereby is, ame nded by s striking 
word ‘‘thirty-seven,’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word ‘‘sixty-seven.”’ 


Z0VED, March 2, 1870. 


thereirom the 


Pp 


APPI 


No. 20.—Joint Resolution authoriz 
of Blankets to Enlisted Men of Company 
66 By? Tenth Infantry, to re place others 
; 
destroyed by Iire. 

Be it resolved 5 tthe Senal and il use oF R p 
resentatives of the United Stai 


inethe Issue 


Congre ss assembled, That the Secre iary ' f War 
is hereby auth rized tocauseto be issued fe rty- 
five blankets to such enlisted men of compa 
‘*B.’’ tenth U. S. infantry, whose blank 
were destroyed or rendered worthless in the 





7 4 my. - ah 
ri,t) DF. 167 


‘ 


{ist Cona....2D SEss 


ling, Min- 
went th of De 2 ‘ember, e ghteen 


hment of a fire at Fort Sne] 
,onthet 


and sixty-eight; and said blankets 


issued to said enlisted men without 
m 
Avrrovep, March 9, 1870. 
NY 4 Tas 1? Pia: *) . 
NO. odoin sesoiulion providing for the 


payment of the Fourth 
Intantry Volunteers 


Arkansas Mounted 


Beitresolved bythe Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americ a in 
( ‘ONgGress asse mbled, That the Secretar yot War, 
upon the possession of evidence of service which 
tohim may seem satisfactory, is hereby directed 
to cause to be investigated the claims of the 
forces known as the fourth Arkansas mounted 
infantry, enlisted for twelve moaths under the 
authority of Major General Frederick Steele, in 
northwestern Arkansas, dated October twenty 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-three; and 
if he finds the troops performed actual se 
vice, he shall cause the otlcers and soldiers 
thereof to be paid at the same rates, for actual 
services rendered, while absent from. their 


homes, as was [were] allowed b 


yYiaw to otner 
volunteer military y forces in the service at the 


same time. And in estimating the amount 


due the said force, the oflicers and non-ecom- 
missioned officers thereof shall be paid under 
the mustering regulations of the aoa in force 
at the time the regiment was under recruitment. 
And no allowance shall be made for any troops 
who did not perform actual military service m 
full coUperation with and subject to the orders 
of the United States authorities 


vED, March 18, 1870. 


N’ - | + Pp , a i 
N ¢ =n) ‘ pesoiution ay propriating to 
; <3 4. ¢ ! Xf 
' widow and children of the late K. M 
+ ’ 1 
Stanton, for their use, a sum equal to one 
wear'a enlar an A pene eee f 4] 
year Ss saia yY Ot an ASSOCLATe Justice Of the 
’ 1 rie, r ; 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
) rf } 
Be ii re solved we ie Senate Lil l House a; ‘Rep 
i 
resenta fives of the Uniled S lates oj America di 


Congress assembled, That, in consideration of 
the distinguished services and untimely death 
of Honorable Edwin M. Stanton, there shall 
be paid, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise ay ppro ypriated, to his widow, for the 
use of he rse lf and his children, a sum equal 
to one year’s salary of an associafe justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
whic hi office he had been appointed at the time 
t his death. 


A eaecereee 


int Resolution for the Relief of 
! ne S. McDonald. 


Senate and House of Rep- 
entativ ;of the Unite l State $0} demi in 
Conaress assembled, Vhat the S« cretary ol War 
ito cause to be paid lrancis S. 
MeDonald the fall pay and emoluments of a 
second lieutenant of the third innesota vol 
unteers from November the first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, to June twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, wit 
pay, and allowances from Snyder’s Bluff, } 
issippi, to Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 


4 a 
APPROVED, March 23, 1870. 


A Resolution to authorize the Reap- 
! intmentof William Pollard in the Engin 
eer Corps of the United States Navy. 

he Senate and Louse of Repre 
ntatives of the United States of 
C" NOTESS AS8se mbled, I} 
United States be, and he i coe by, author- 
ized to nominate, and, by an d with the udvi 
and consent of the Senate, to reappoint Wil- 


di olred by / 
America in 


. \ 
mt the President of the 





0 hl 


} 
| 


é 
' 
i 
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4lst Cona....2p Sess. 


Laws of the United States. 


liam Pollard, late an assistant engineer in the 
Navy, to the place from which he was dis- || 
inissed. 

Arvnovep, April 12, 1870. 


entitled to any damages. 
Arrrovep, May 4, 1870. 





| just in the premises, if he may be found to be which General Ullman was authorized by the 











| War Department to raise, and who actually 
|| reported in New York, without neglect or delay 
|| on his part, and under orders from his superior 


——— '| No. 46.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of || oflicers entered on duty as a commissioned off. 


No. 35.—A Resolution for the Relief of Brig- 
adier General Gabriel R. Paul, of the Uni- 
ted States Army. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, Vhat Brigadier General | 
Gabriel K. Paul shall receive the full pay and | 
allowance of a brigadier general in the Army | 
of the United States, that being his rank when | 
wounded, and on which he was retired. 

Arrroven, April 12, 1870. 


enue for the Second District of Maryland. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, aud the accounting officers thereof, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized in the set- 
tlement of the accounts of James L. Ridgely, 
collector of internal revenue for the second 
district of Maryland, to credit him with the 
sum of sixteen hundred and seventeen dollars 
and seventy-five cents, internal revenue stamps 
stolen from his office, if it shall appear that 
said loss was without fault or negligence on 
his part. 

Approven, May 4, 1870. 


i 
| 
No. 38.—Joint Resolution to construe an Act 1] 

entitled ‘‘An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘An Act to confirm certain Private Land | 
Claims in the Territory of New Mexico.’"’ 


| 
| 
Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That so much of an act | 


No. 51.—A Resolution authorizing the Issue 
of Clothing to certain Mnlisted Men of the 
Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
’ > ° 1] esolv b S epre- 
. i} soive , . 
approved February twenty-fifth, eighteen hun- |) si hele ais Waue. on ar hd Kepre 
dred and sixty-nine, and entitled *‘An act to ots setts, Biss Rate sdk cate Ecosse + Sage 





amend an act entitled ‘An act to confirm cer- || Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of War 
tain private land claims inthe Territory of be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue cloth- 
New Mexico,’’’ as requires that derivative || 198 i lieu of and egual in value to that lost 
claimants under Vigil and St. Vrain shall 
establish their claims to the satisfaction of the || — ‘ks. Nashville, T ae i are 
register and receiver of the proper land dis- be fire - meee soht the fo ms ee Dera 
trict within one year from the passage of ‘said || . oe ce ee : a ee at Silica ees 
act, shall be so construed as to authorize the “= eighteen ar ee ee 
presentation of such derivative claims within ||  *??*O¥PY, Maye, 2000. 
one year from the completion and approval | 
of the subdivisional surveys contemplated by 
said act of twenty-fifth February, eighteen hun- | 
dred and sixty-nine. 
Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That all 
settlers entitled by said act to the rights of pre- | 
emption or homestead shall have the further 
time of thirty days, after notice in their favor 
of their respective claims, to file their declara- 
tory statements as preémptors or to make entry | 
under the homestead laws, as they may select. 
Arrrovep, April 28, 1870. 


ment of infantry whose quarters in Ash Bar- 


No. 52.—A Resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent tostrike from the Rolls of the Army the 
Names of certain Officers. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to drop from the rolls 
of the Army Lieutenant W. Barnhart, first lieu- 
tenant fourth cavalry, and W. J. Patterson, 
first lieutenant fifth artillery. 

Arprovep, May 5, 1870. 





No. 56.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Roswell M. Shurtleff, of New York. 
Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
‘ ; resentatives of the Unilied States of America in 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- Baas : nt 
resentatives of the United States of America in | fot Uibea oF the esas - Ag 7 bey. af 
Congress assembled, That the proper account: | aoe ate aad nw on ME 
ing officers of the Treasury Rasakaeer in rg aoe or Nee we we Se 
ies ie . . M. Shurtiet!, of Ne ork City, as st lieu- 
is > acc -orge 5. Atkinson, as ; 7 : 
7 nee a eS ee an tenant and adjutant of the naval brigade and 
ate Ssisti qut > ste Pers . , ° * a ° 
credit and alibte bie the sum of two thousand | union coast guard, organized in May, vighteen 
forty-three dollars and one cent, the proper gy ee and Nee ¥. by an ge py 
: hs ; ’ A. Bartlett, of New York, the pay and emolu- 
vouchers for which sum were lost and destroyed te Bie, ae +s 
at Mobile, Alabama, in May, eighteen hundred nents Of Bret Hestenant andadjetant, Gor nett 


No. 44.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
George 8. Atkinson, late Assistant Quarter- 
masier of Volunteers. 


by those enlisted men of the fourteenth regi- | 


and sixty-five, by the burning and destruction 
of the Government vessel *‘ Kate Dale.”’ 
Arrrovep, May 4, 1870. 





No. 45.—Joint Resolution to enable the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the Claim 
of KE. Diekelman, a subject of the King of 
Prussia, 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the claim of LE. Diek- 
elman, a subject of the King of Prussia, for 
damages for an alleged detention of the ship 
‘* Essex’? by the military authorities of the 
United States, at New Orleans, in the month 
of September, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, be, and is hereby, referred to the Court 
of Claims, for its decision in accordance with 
law, aud to award such damages as may be 








tary service rendered by him without having 
been mustered into the United States service, 
from May fifteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, to July twenty-third, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, deducting therefrom the amount 
received by him from the United States as a 
prisoner of war at Richmond, Virginia. 
Arprovep, May 6, 1870. 


No. 58.—A Resolution forthe Relief of certain 
Officers of Volunteers. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in every case in which 
a commissioned officer or enlisted man was 
detached from his regiment in pursuance of 
orders from the War Department, and directed 
to report to Brigadier General Daniel Ullman, 
in New York city, with a view to being mus- 
tered as a commissioned oflicer in the brigade 


James L. Ridgely, Collector of Internal Rev- || C&T, and was afterward actually mustered, but 


| by reason of there being no legal vacancy, or 
|| from other cause beyond his control, and with- 
! out his own fault or neglect, was not mustered 
| in as a commissioned officer of the date he re- 
| ported at Geueral Uilman’s headquarters, the 
War Department, after an examination of the 
facts in each case, shall allow him full pay 
and emoluments for the rank to which he was 
| 
| 





assigned, and in which he served, from the date 
on which he reported at the aforesaid head- 
quarters, deducting therefrom all pay, allow- 
ances, and emoluments actually received for 
such period; and in case of the death of any 
such commissioned officer or enlisted man prior 
to or after muster or after honorable discharge, 
his heirs or legal representatives shall be enti- 
tled to the pay and allowances of the rank in 
which such commissioned officer or enlisted 
man actually served, deducting all pay and 
allowances received by him or them for such 
period. 
Approveb, May 7, 1870. 


No. 61.—Joint Resolution for pay of one 
year’s Salary to the executors of General 
John A. Rawlins, for the benefit of his 
Family. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


‘Treasury be, and is hereby, directed to pay, 
out of any money in the ‘Treasury not other- 





| 
{ 
| 
j 
Navy, to accept Decorations from the King 


wise appropriated, to the executors of the 
estate of General John A. Rawlins, late Sec- 
retary of War, (for the benefit of the family 
of said Rawlins,) one year’s salary as Secre- 
tary of War, less the amount paid to him as 
salary prior to his death. 

Apprroved, May 11, 1870. 


| 

| 

| 

| resentatives of the United States of America in 

| 

No. 64.—A Resolution authorizing Lieuten- 

| ant Commander Arthur A. Yates, Surgeon 
Albert L. Gibson, Passed Assistant Surgeon 
Charles H. White, and Assistant Surgeon 


Jerome H. Kidder, of the United States 


of Portugal in recognition of Humane Ser- 

vices. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Lieutenant Com- 
meander Arthur A. Yates, Surgeon Albert L. 
Gibson, Passed Assistant Surgeon Charles H. 
White, and Assistant Surgeon Jerome H, Kid- 
der, of the United States Navy, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to accept the decora- 


in recognition of humane services rendered by 
them to an officer of the Portuguese navy. 
ArproveD, May 26, 1870. 


| tions tendered them by the king of Portugal, 
. 


No. 65.—A Resolution to authorize the Pay- 
ment of the full Salary of Alvin P. Hovey, 
as Minister in Peru, without deduction on 
account of absence from his post. 


| Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
t 


sentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That Alvin P. Hovey, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States in Peru, who has 
been absent from his post as a witness in a 


States, be paid the full amount of his salary, 
' notwithstanding such absence, and the same 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| judicial proceeding interesting to the United 
| 


shall be paid out of any money in the Treas- 


f ury not otherwise appropriated, 
| 


Approved, May 26, 1870. 
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No. 68.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Alfred B. Winslow, of Portland, Maine. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Jreasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to | 
reissue and deliver to Alfred B. Winslow, of 
Portland, Maine, notes and securities of the 
United States to the amount of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in place of the following, 
which were lost and destroyed by fire on the | 
fourth day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, viz: one five-twenty, number 30,572, dated 
May first, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, for 
one hundred dollars ; one five-twenty, number 
9,689, dated May first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, for fifty dollars; one five-twenty, 
number 30,569, dated May first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, for one hundred dollars ; 
one five-twenty, number 8,538, dated May first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, for tive hun- 
dred dollars, and one of eighteen hundred and 
eighty-one, number 11,834, dated November 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, for 
five hundred dollars. And the Secretary of the 








‘Treasury shall take such bond and security to 
indemnily the Government against the pre- 
sentation of the same for redemption as he may 
deem necessary and sufficient. 

APPROVED, June 3, 1870. 


No. 71.—A Resolution for the Relief of Mrs. 
KE. Grace Stevens. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury cause to be paid to Mrs. EK. Grace 
Stevens, widow of H. K. Stevens, late a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy, the sum of 
six hundred and thirty dollars, being the amount 
reserved out of his pay as such lieutenant, upon 
an allotment ticket for her benefit, while he was 
at sea on board the United States ship Ports- 
mouth. 


ApprRoveED, June 7, 1870. 


No. 74.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
John M. Broome and others, the Band of 
the Twelfth Kentucky Infantry. 


Whereas, John Martin Broome, leader of 
the band of the twelfth regiment Kentucky 
volunteer infantry, and Adam Skilling, Chris- 
tian Kuboz, George Scott, and Rudolf Van- 
deran, musicians of the first class, George 
Hoeflinger, Peter Oehlschlager, John Eck, and 
Philip Weis, musicians of the second class, 
[and] Alvis Berg and Philip Herrmann (the last 
named having died in hospital on the thirty- 
first March, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, ) 
musicians of the third class, were enlisted as 
the band of musicians of the twelfth Kentucky 
infantry on the third day of January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and performed ser- 
vice, and were discharged by the authority of 
law and military regulations as the band of said 
regiment until the tenth of September, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two, without having 
been paid, and without having furnished to the 
War Department the proper rolls of muster- 
in and muster-out of service; Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper officers 
of the War and Treasury Departments are 
hereby authorized and directed to allow to said 
musicians the same pay and allowances from 
the time of their enlistment tothe date of their 
discharge aforesaid as though their muster- 
rolls had been properly furnished and were in 
all respects regular. 

ApproveD, June 17, 1870. 


41st Cone. 2p Sess. —No. 49. 


ee 
— 


Laws of the United States. 


No. 81.—A Resolution to provide for the 
payment of the Claim of Martha A. Estill, 
administratrix of the estate of James M. 


Estill, deceased, Redick McKee, and Pablo || 


de la Toba.. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to examine the 
claim of MarthaA. Estill, administratrix of the 
estate of James M. Estill, late of California, 
alleged to be due for supplies furnished in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one or eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, for the use of the Indians 
in the northern district of California, amount- 


of Pablo de la ‘loba, for supplies furnished to 
the Indians on the Merced river, under alleged 
contract with an agent of the Indian commis- 
sioners, then in California, amounting to eight 
thousand and forty dollars ; and also that of 
Redick McKee, formerly commissioner and 
Indian agent in the State of California, for an 
alleged balance of account for services and 
disbursements made for expenses and for extra 
compensation while acting as such commis- 
sioner and agent, from eighteen hundred and 
fifty to eighteen hundred and fifty-three, said 
balance amounting to seven thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars and fifty-nine 
cents; and if, on said examination, the Secre- 


tary shall be of opinion that said claims or || 


either of them or any parts or items thereof are 
just and equitable, and that they were con- 
tracted in good faith and for the public service, 
he shall cause the same to be paid to the re- 
spective parties or their legal representatives : 
Provided, That no greater amount than that 
specified in this resolution as claimed by the 
respective parties shall in any event be paid: 
And provided, further, That the amount paid 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i} 


ing to three thousand dollars; also the claim | 





iO% 


41st Cona....2p Sess. 


Smithsonian Institution, in the city of Wash- 
ington. 


ArrroveD, June 23, 1870. 


No. 84.—A Resolution conferring upon the 
Court of Claims Jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the Claim of William B. Campbell. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

| sentatives of the United States of America in 


|| Congress assembled, That jurisdiction is hereby 


| given to the Court of Claims to hear and de- 

| termine the claim of William B. Campbell for 

the loss of an unfinished steamer, alleged to 

| have been seized in the fall of eighteen hun- - 
dred and sixty-one, by order of General Grant, 


|| while in command at Cairo, to prevent the same 


| from falling into the hands of the rebels and 
| being used by them to cross the river from the 


|| Kentucky to the Illinois shore, and which ves- 


sel is alleged to have been lost in consequence 

of that seizure. And said court is authorized 

| to hear and determine the validity of said claim 

and the amount of said Campbell’s loss. 
APPROVED, June 28, 1870. 


No. 85.—A Resolution for the Relief of Lewis 
D. Smith. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| required, in settling the accounts of Lewis D. 
| Smith, the postmaster at Ionia, Michigan, to 
| allow him a credit of the amount of stamps 
belonging to the United States instrusted [in- 
| trusted] to his care, and stolen from his posses- 
sion, not exceeding the sum of fourteen hundred 
| and seventy-six dollars. 

APPROVED, June 24, 1870, 


in either case shall be accepted in full discharge 
of the entire claim. 

Sec. 2. Be it further resolved, That a sufli- 
cient sum to pay the amounts adjudged to be 
due under this resolution is hereby appro- 
priated. 

APPROVED, June 23, 1870. 


No. 86.—A Resolution for the Relief of J. R. 
Clark. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
| the ‘l'reasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
; , ; : : | to audit and settle the accounts of J. R. Clark, 
No. 82.—Joint Resolution granting a Pension || jate collector of internal revenue for the fourth 

- John Powers, late a Private in Eleventh || oojjection district of California, under the pro- 

Regiment United States Infantry, inthe War || Visionsof section twenty-five of the act approved 

of eighteen hundred and twelve. 


| July thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- || entitled ‘* An act to provide internal revenue, 


resentatives of the United States of America in || to support the Government, to pay interest on 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the || the public debt, and for other purposes,”’ and, 
Interior be, and he hereby is, directed to place || in addition to the actual necessary disburse- 
the name of John Powers, aprivate in Captain || ments made by him, shall allow him the sum 
Bliss’ [s] company of the eleventh regiment of || of thirty-five hundred dollars per annum as 
United States infantry in the war of eighteen || salary; and there is hereby appropriated, out 
hundred and twelve, on the pension-roll, and || of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
to pay hima pension of eight dollars per month || appropriated, a suflicient sum, not exceeding 
from and after the passage of this joint reso- |) forty-five hundred and thirteen dollars and 
lution. || forty cents, to pay said Clark such amount as 
APPROVED, June 23, 1870. } may be justly due him on such settlement for 
\| 








services and disbursements in said office for 
|| the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
| dred and sixty-four. 

Approved, June 25, 1870. 





No. 83.—A Resolution to admit free of Duty 
certain Printed Chromos. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain || ,,  .5 : . a “ 
Congress assembled, That certain printed chro- || me aorraee ag Ee Hk = 
mos of Indian paintings belonging to John M. || George E, Cooper, of the United States 
Stanley, not exceeding twenty-one thousand || Army, toaccept a Gift from the Government 
7? . 3 § 
i] 


; 
| 
1] 
| 


copies, shall be admitted free of duty, under of France, in acknowledgment of services 


such rules and regulations as the Secretary of || rendered. ; 

the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That || Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep 
the permit so granted to John M. Stanleyshall || resentatives of the United States of America in 
be in full settlement of all claim against the | Congress assembled, That George E. Cooper, 
United States for the destruction by fire, of || surgeon United States Army, be, and he is 
certain Indian paintings belonging to him, in || hereby, authorized to accept from the French 
January, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, at || Governmentagold watch and chain in acknowl- 
the time of the burning of the building of the | edgment of services by him rendered in July, 





errr en en ere | re 
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eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, to the crew |, No. 


of the French imperial corvette *‘ Curieux.’’ 
, 60, 1870. 


OVED, June ‘ 


107.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
(‘olonel Thomas P. McManus, of Texas. 


Ke it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
of the United Ntates of A merica in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
l'reasury be authorized and directed to adjuat 
and settle the claim of Thomas P. McManus, 
a loyal citizen of ‘Texas and an officer of the 
{United States volunteers during the rebel- 
lion, for ninety bales of cotton, of average 
weight and quality, seized at Alleyton, Texas, 
in July, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, by 
Major L. B. Houston, commanding the post 


TESentatiwes 


of Columbus, and turned over to the supervis- | 


ing Treasury agent at Galveston, Texas, sold 
for the use of the United States and the pro- 
ceeds paid intothe Treasury, theamount found 
due to be paid said Thomas P. McManus out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and not to exceed the sum of 
twenty-two thousand two hundred and filty 
dollars. 
Avrroves, July 11, 1870, 


No. 121.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Jane Dean Bishop. 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That frem the twenty- 


Laws of the United States. 


tain John Faunce, and others, officers of 
the Revenue-Cutter Harriet Lane. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to the officers of the revenue- 
cutter Harriet Lane, and to the heir or heirs 
of such as may have died since the transfer of 


| the said vessel to the Secretary of the Navy 


for the purpose of the Paraguay expedition, 
the difference of pay between that at that time 
allowed the oflicers of the revenue service and 


| the sum of eighteen hundred dollars per annum 
| for captain, fifteen hundred dollars per annum 
| for first lieutenant, and one thousand dollars 


| No. 


third day of May, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 


seven, to the twenty seventh day of March, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, Jane Dean 
Bishop, widow of the late Surgeon Wm. 8. 
Bishop, United States Navy, shall be allowed 


the difference of pay between her husband's || : vt ; es 
: all services, claims, and expenditures of said 


salary as a passed assistant surgeon and a sur- 
geon in the Navy, according to the established 
rates of pay during that period. 

Arrroven, July 14, 1870. 


No. 122.—A Resolution authorizing the Post- 
master General to continue to use in the 
Postal Service a certain Invention and De- 
vice for the post-marking of Mail Packages 
and for the more permanent cancellation 
of Postage Stamps, and to make a just and 
equitable Compensation for the past and 
future use of the same by the Post Office 
Department. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 


per annum each for second and third lieuten- 
ants, while they were employed on said revenue- 
cutter in regular naval service. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


124.—Joint Resolution for the Relief 
of I. Edwards Clarke, and the Heirs and 
Legal Representatives of John T. Peabody 
deceased. 
Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'That the Secretary of the 


| Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 


ury not otherwise appropriated, to I, Edwards 
Clarke, late marshal of the United States pro- 
visional court of the State of Louisiana, the 
sum of six thousand one hundred and one dol- 
lars and sixty-six cents; and to the heirs and 
legal representatives of John T. Peabody, 
deceased, late clerk Of said court, the sum of 
three thousand four hundred and three dollars 
and thirty-three cents, in full satisfaction for 


| officers in behalf of the United States. 


eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to investigate the right and title of 
claimants to the invention, device, or instru- 
ments for the post-marking and postage-stamp 
canceling in the postal service, patented on the 
fourteenth day of April, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, reissued the twenty-third day of 
August, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and 
again reissued the third day of August, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-nine, and now and for 
many years past in general use in the postal 
service of the United States; and to ascertain 
and determine upon a fair, just, and equitable 
compensation for the use of the said invention 
and device from the date of its use by the Pos: 


Oilice Department, and also to ascertain and |) 


determine upon a fair and equitable compen- 
sation for its future use and value to the Post 
Otice Department and Government while the 
~uid letters-patent shall continue, and to whom 
it should be paid under the said letters-patent 
and reissues thereof; and to report the amount 
thus ascertained and determined to Congress at 
ils next session, 
Arrroven, July 14, 1870. 


ApproveD, July 14, 1870. 


No. 125.—A Resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate certain Buildings 
to the Saint Aloysius Relief Society of 
Washington, Distriet of Columbia. 


Lesolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be authorized and directed to donate to 
the Saint Aloysius Relief Society, of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, for charitable 
purposes, the two frame buildings located on 
ground leased by the United States, at corner 
of N street and Connecticut avenue, and now 
occupied as Army offices and quarters: Pro- 
rider, That said society shall remove said 
buildings at their own expense, when vacated 
by the United States. 

Arrroven, July 14, 1870. 





No. 126.—Joint Resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to examine and 
adjust the Accounts of the late Collector 
of the Third and Sixth Collection Districts 
of Missouri. 

Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 


| ‘l'reasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to cause the accounts of Charles B. Wil- 
kinson, late collectorof internal revenue in the 
third and sixth collection districts of the State 
of Missouri, to be thoroughly examined and 
adjusted, and if, on such examination, it shall 


_be satisfactorily proven that said Wilkinson 


| 


| fault or liable to the United States as such 


paid into the Treasury a larger amount of 
money than was collected by him from such 
revenues, and that he is not otherwise in de- 


Ss 
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23.—A Resolution for the Relief of Cap- |) 


[July 15, 


collector, and that he so performed his duty 
and kept his accounts as to be able to esta). 
lish his right to demand any sum of money 
from the United States, to cause the excess o} 


| such payment to be refunded and paid to gai 


Wilkinson in the same manner as taxes errop. 
eously assessed and collected are refunded 
and paid back. 

Aprroven, July 14, 1870. 


No. 127.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Joseph and Matthew M. Merriman, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be refunded to Joseph and 
Matthew M. Merriman, of Hartford, in the 
State of Connecticut, the sum of twenty-eight 
hundred and eighty dollars and _ninety-six 
cents, @ tax upon sales erroneously assessed 
and collected thirty-first January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and not authorized 
by a proper construction of the internal reve- 
nue laws of the United States. 

APPROVED, July 14, 1870. 


No. 137.—Joint Resolution allowing late Act- 
ing Ensign George M. Smith a share in cer- 
tain Prizes captured by the United States 
Steamer Aries. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That late Acting Ensign 
George M. Smith, of the United States steamer 
Aries, who was captured January seventh, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four, on the coast of 
South Carolina, in the discharge of his duties 
while belonging to that vessel, shall be, and is 
hereby, entitled to receive his share of all prizes 
captured by that vessell during the time of his 
imprisonment; that his name shall be con- 
sidered as being borne upon the ship’s books 
the same as though he had been temporarily 
absent. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, [resolved, | 
That if the money for said prizes, or any of 
them, has already been distributed, then the 
Secretary of the Navy be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to order the payment to be made from 
the moiety thereof belonging to the United 
States. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


No. 188.—Joint Resolution for the settlement 
of the Accounts of Charles C. Upham, late 
Paymaster in the Navy, deceased. 


Be it resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be authorized and directed to cause the 
accounts of Charles C. Upham, late paymas- 
ter in the Navy, deceased, to be settled and 
adjusted upon just and equitable principles. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


No. 139.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of 
Chief Engineers George Sewell and William 
H. Shock, of the Navy. 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the service of George 
Sewell and William H. Shock, as chief engin- 
eers of the United States Navy, shall be con- 
sidered as having commenced at the same date 
as that of Samuel Archbold, with whom they 
were examined as first assistant engineers, and 
passed for promotion to the grade of chief 
engineer. 

APPROVED, July 15, 1870. 


1870.] 
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.—Joint Resolution directing the Com- || 


14 
vid. 2B 


missioner of the General Land Office to issue || 
a Patent to Stephen Marston, of Hartford, || 
f Connecticut, conveying to the said 
\farston the Lands described in said resolu- 


State o 


tion. 

Whereas the said Stephen Marston is in pos: | 

sion of the following-de scribed lands, to 
wit: acertain piece or parce 1 of land in frac- 

ynal section five, in township thirteen north, 
of range five east, in Bay county, State of 
Michigan, being part of the middle ground in 
Saging6 river, in the said State of Michigan, 
lescribed as follows, to wit: commenc ing at 
a point where the north line of said section five 
intersects the east bank of said middle ground, 
said point being located forty-one chains and 
fourteen links east of the northwest corner of 
section five ; runuingthence west on the town- 
ship line seven chains and fifty-seven links; 
thence south four degre es and fifty minutes east 
(true meridian,) eighteen chains and twenty- 
nine links; thence east, parallel with the town- | 
ship line, seven chains and fifty-seven links, to 
the river banl Ik ; thence northerly along the 
said river to the place of be- 
ginning. a portion of section thirty-two, 
n township fourteen north, of range five east, 
ying immediately north of and adjoining the 
above-described land, described as follows 
commencing at the point where the south line 
of said section thirty-two intersects the east 
bank of said middle ground, 
located forty-one chains and fourteen links 
east of the southwest corner of said section 
thirty-two; running thence west on the town- 
ship line seven chains and fifty-seven links ; 
thence north 
ftes west (true meridian,) three chains and 
fifty-three links; thence east, parallel with 


rie andet ‘ings ot 


Also, 





| and 


said point being || 


two degrees and fifty-nine mir: || 
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township line, seven chain 3 and fifty-seven 
links, to the river bank ; thence southe rly will 
the meande ‘ring of said river to the place of 
beginning, cont aul iing in the two parce 
land above 
dredths acre 


described sixteen and fifty-one hun 
:, be the same more or less, and 
has improved said lands by erecting, or causing 
to be erected thereon a saw-mill and other 
buildings of great value, namely, of the value 
of twenty thousand dollars; and whereas said 
lands are in the Saginaw river, in the said State 
of Michigan, and known as middle ground; 
whereas said Marston and his grant 
owned the land on the 
river Op posite the s: aid above-described lands, 
and supposin 
egal owner of iid lands, he 
caice. or cause to be a 
ments on said lands: ‘Therefore, 
Beit resolv Lby th Senate and Hous 
resentative sof the United “tate sof 
hat the ecaladiane 
| of the General Land Otfice be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to issue to Stephen 
Marston, of Hartford, Connecticut, a patent 
conveying to said Marston the above-described 
lands, upon the payment into the said land of 
fice, by said Marston, of the sum of one hundred 
| dollars: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to give said Marston title to said 
lands, if any, west of a line drawn northerly 
and southerly through said island, being the 
middle of the river. 
APPROVED, July 15, 1870 
No. 141—Joint Resolution for 
Mrs. Margaret P. 
Beit resolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States ¢ 
Congress assembled; That 


’ ) 
hore or bank of said 


a ane’ ving that he was the 


proceeded LO 
the said improve- 
LHe SAG TNIpt t 


f Re p 
Amerik in 
Congr SS asst mbli d, 


the Relief of 
Robinson, of Kentucky. 


f Americain 
the Quartermaster 


List ( ONG....2D i De 
General is hereby directed to pay to Mrs. Mat 
run P it mson, widow Ot kt cl \ d M R ’ 
i n, in rown right, and in full satisfaction 
ot all claims for the use of real and personal 
property of the premises known as Camp Dick 
Ro 1}, in Garrard county, Kentucky, for 
military purposes, by the military authority 


) 
f the United States, five 


( thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars and thirty 
cent r the sole use and benefit of Mar 
caret P. Robinson, out of the public money of 


the quartermasier’s department of the United 


Arprovenp, July 15, 1870. 


‘solution authorizing the 
Postmaster Reset to adjust the Accounts 
of George Chorpenning. 
Beitresolved by the Senateand House of Rep- 
nite d Slate s of f Ame 3 ic a in 
ihat the Postmaster Gen- 
i edand directed to invest 

igate and adjust the claims of George Chor- 
penning, under the first section of an act for 
his relief, approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, on the basis of com- 
pensation allowed by said act for the regular 
service, and the claim growing out of the cur- 
tailment and annulment of his contract on 
route number twelve thousand eight hundred 
and one, on the basis of his agreement with 
the Postmaster General for the service, to be 
settled as provided for the services named 
in said act of March third, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, and the right of appeal from 
the findings of the Postmaster General to the 
Court of Olaims is reserved and allowed to 
said claimant. 

ArrRoveED, July 15, 1870. 
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